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NOTICE. 

The  Pibst  Supplement  of  the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  in  Two  Volumes, 
was  published  in  1846.  THE  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT,  now  completed  in  One 
Volume,  follows  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  original  Work,  comprising  under 
one  Alphabetical  Arrangement,  the  accumulated  information  of  the  twelve  yeais 
which  hare  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Supplement.  A  limited 
number  only  of  this  Volume  has  been  printed ;  and  it  will  not  be  kept  on  sale  after 
that  number  has  been  disposed  of. 

CHARLES  E:NiaHT. 

Jfoy  28,  1658. 
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AACHEN.  [Aix-u-Cuniu.] 

ABACO.  I^ABAlfAI.] 

ABATEMENT.  Pleu  in  abatement  for  mlanomer  have 
been  abolished  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  43),  and  an  objection  thus 
taken  to  tbe  nonjtrinder  or  misjoinder  of  partiea  is  no 
longer  of  any  avail  in  a  civil  acticm,  the  coarts  having  now 
ample  powers  of  amendment.  (Common  law  Procedure 
Act,  1852.)  A  similar  obaervation  applies  to  pleas  in  abate- 
ment to  an'  indirtmeBt  or  infunnatum.  (14  &  15  Viet, 
e. 100^ 

ABBET-HOLHE.  [CiniBmLai(fi.1 

ABBBYLEIX.  rQvuit*i  Conmr?] 

ABBOrs  BROMLEY.  [SrAFFoaiisBni.] 

ABEAHKEUTAH,  a  large  walled  town,  <m  the  west  bank 
of  the  liver  Ag<mee,  which  separates  it  fnnn  tbe  kingdom  of 
Dahonejr,  about  60  miles  inland  tnai  Lagos,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  about  160  miles  from  Abomey,  tbe  capital  of 
Dahomey.  It  is  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Egba,  vrhieh  is 
tribatary  to  Torribab,  bat  tbe  town  itself,  which  has  sprang 
np  within  tbe  last  forty  years,  is  independent,  and  is  governed 
by  a  chief  who  is  not  a  king.  The  inhabitants  amonnt  to 
upwards  of  60,000,  and  are  composed  of  tbe  natives  of  Egba, 
a  great  nnmber  of  libemted  blacks,  many  of  them  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  ssvetal  misrionaries,  who  report  that  their 
labours  have  been  highly  snoeessfbl  The  King  of  Dahomey 
fau  mon  than  once  attaeked  the  town  in  vain.  In  1848  one 
of  his  Amasonian  regimrata  was  almost  entirely  dwtroyed 
1^  the  Abeabkentahna  in  one  of  these  attempts.  In  June, 
1800,  ^en  Captain  F.  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Becroft  were  at 
Abomey,  Mr.  Becroft  waa  told  by  the  King  himself  to  warn 
the  misnonaries  to  withdraw,  as  be  was  going  to  make  war 
npon  the  town,  when  it  was  explained  to  nim  that  the  town 
was  in  alliance  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  that  there  were  great 
nnmbers  of  free  negroes  and  several  missionaries  there. 
Nevertheless,  he  inraded  their  territory  at  the  bead  of  a 
lanre  slave-hunting  force,  a  great  part  consisting  of  Amazons, 
and  met  with  a  severe  defeat  nnder  its  walls,  on  March  8rd, 
18S1,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  crippled  his  power.  The 
name  of  Abeahketitab,  which  means  'under  the  stone,*  has 
reference  to  a  laige  nataisl  cave  within  tbe  town  walls, 
wheron  the  market  is  held.  A  new  spemes  of  lilk  from 
Hoossa  in  Uie  interior,  and  a  peeoHar  dmcriptlm  of  wool, 
fnnn  Qnotta  to  the  westwna  of  AbeahkeaUth,  have  been 
introduced  as  articles  of  trade  into  England,  and  are  likely 
to  prove  valaable. 

A'BECKET,  GILBERT  ABBOTT,  bom  in  Oolden- 

Siare,  London,in  the  year  1810,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
icitor,  and  was  educated  at  WeatminBter  School.  He  very 
early  displayed  great  talent  as  a  hnmonrigt  As  early  as  1825 
eight  of  his  dramatic  productions,  in  prose  and  verse,  bnt  all 
of  a  burlesque  character,  were  published  in  Dnacombe's 
'British  ISuatre;*  in  1818-SB  nhio  mon  arotand  in  Com- 


ABO 

berland's  '  British  Theatre;*  and  in  1837  four  others  wen 
printed  in  Webster's  '  Acting  Drama ; '  most  of  which  had 
attained  s<Hne  soocess  on  the  stace.  In  1643  he  produced 
'  The  Mirror,  or  Hall  of  Statoes,  a  musical  borlesque.  In 
connection  with  tBb  drama,  also,  he  published  m  1844 
*  Scenes  from  the  Rejected  Comedies  by  some  of  tbe  Compe- 
titors for  the  Prise  offered  by  Mr.  Webster : '  these  '  Scenes' 
were  a  series  of  parodies  upon  living  dramatists  fincluding 
one  of  himself),  whidi  had  appeared  in  '  Punch  previoua 
to  their  publication  in  a  aepante  form.  In  1846  he  pub- 
lishad  *  The  Qmxriolosr  of  liie  British  Drama.*  In  cnyono- 
tim  with  his  achoolmUow,  Mr.  Hou^  Mayhew,  be  started 
several  comic  periodical  woriu,  of  ^ich  '  Figaro  in  London,' 
bonm  about  1830,  was  undoubtedly  the  precursor  of '  Punch.' 
When  that  work  bad  swallowed  np  its  rivals,  Mr.  A'Becket 
became  a  constant  contributor  to  i^  and  the  adventures,  tbe 
episties,  and  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Dunup  were  among  the  most 
Iwghable  morceaox  of  that  publication.  He  took  a  pride  in 
the  work,  and  it  was  bis  bosst  that,  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  no  number  appeared  without  something,  however 
small,  from  his  pen.  His  humour  was  without  malice,  and 
displayed  a  varied  reading,  with  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  law.  In  the  midst  of  his  ebollitioDB  of  fancy  he  had  not 
n^ected  the  more  serious  studies  of  his  profession.  He  was 
tiamed  as  a  lawver ;  and  in  March  18w  his  reputation  in- 
duced Mr.  Charles  Bulla  to  intnst  to  him  the  investigation 
of  the  iniquities  practised  in  the  Andover  Union  wori£onae. 
This  h*  condoeted  in  a  satishctMy  manner,  and  in  his  r^iwt 
he  displayed  a  clear  and  solid  jud^ent  in  sober  and  wdl- 
cbosen  language.  Some  leaders  in  '  Tbe  Times  *  on  the 
same  snbjeS  hive  been  also  attributed  to  him.  He  had  pre- 
viously l>een  aa  occasional  contributor  to  that  journal.  His 
conduct  of  the  Andover  inquiry  led  to  his  appointment  in 
1849  as  magistrate  of  tbe  pouoe-conrt  of  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich,  whence  he  was  removed  in  ISfiOtothatof  Soutii- 
wark — ^positions  which  he  held  in  an  irreproachable  manner. 
Besides  an  edition  of  '  The  Small  Debts  Act,  with  Axmota- 
tions  and  Explanations,*  published  in  1846,  he  produced  the 
'Comic  Blaekstone,'  which  was  published  in  1644^;  a 
'Comic  History  of  England,'  published  in  monthly  part^ 
forming  a  volume  comptetedin  1848  ;  and  a '  Comic  History 
of  Rome,'  also  in  montUy  pait^  TOmpleted  in  1803.  tie 
likewise,  in  1845,  edited  Gfeorge  Cruikshank's '  Table  Book.* 
After  a  very  diort  illness  he  died  at  Boul<qpw,  on  the  88th 
of  April  1806. 

ABGRAVON.  [0LAH0iioANSHiaB.1 

ABERAYRON.  [Cardioahbhire.J 

ABGRDARE.  [OLAitoBeAi«SHtBa.J 

ABERNGTHY.  [Psrthsbisk.] 

ABORTION,  a  term  used  in  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
In  Botany,  Abortion  is  emplt^ed  to  express  the  absence  of 
an  csf^  in  relation  to  an  idMil  ^ps.  ^^^us  the  ^pwan  dI 
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Scrophulariwea  and  iKmiaeeot  have  their  Bep&ls  and  petals 
arranged  with  the  nnmber  five.  Aeeording  to  a  very  general 
law  the  stamens  equal  in  number  the  petals  and  sepda,  bat 
in  this  case  they  do  not  In  the  majori^  of  instaneea  the 
stamens  ue  but  foar :  hence  it  is  said  uat  one  stamen  is 
aborted,  or  there  is  an  abortion  of  one  stamen.  The  vast 
of  harmony  between  the  parts  of  the  flower  senerally  is  thni 
spoken  of.  In  other  instance**  where  the  onues  are  nuanons 
and  the  seeds  only  one,  two,  or  three,  fl»  remainiiig  onles 
are  aborted. 

In  Horticnltnre,  the  prematnre  derelopmoit  of  the  frnit, 
or  any  defect  in  it,  is  called  AboitioQ. 
ABRAMIS.  [Bheah.] 

ABRAXAS,  a  genus  of  Noctamal  Zepidoptera,  to  which 
belongs  the  common  Magpie  Moth,  A.  grouulariata.  The 
caterpillar  of  this  moth  attacks  the  leaves  of  gooseberty  and 
cnn-ant  bushes  at  the  banning  of  the  sommer.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  with  an  (n«oge  sttiiM  on  each  side, 
and  covered  with  hUck  spots.  The  diiysalis  is  black,  relieved 
at  its  pointed  end  with  orange  drdes.  The  expajoded  fore- 
wings  of  the  perfect  insect  measure  about  one  inch  and  a 
hall  across.  The  wings  are  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
variously  spotted  with  black.  The  fore-wings  have  a  band 
of  i»le  orange.  The  body  ia  orange,  spotted  with  black. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  currant  or  gooseberry  leaves  in 
July  or  Angust,  and  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  September. 
To  get  rid  of  the  attacks  of  these  creatures,  thenr  may  be 
picked  off,  or  dusted  with  the  powder  of  white  heilebor^  or 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  attacked  may  be  burned. 

ABROMA  (from  a  and  Pp&f^  '  not  fit  for  food,'  in  opposi- 
tion to  Theobroma, '  food  for  gods '),  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  ByanariaeoBt.  The  species  consist 
of  small  trees,  with  hairy  lobed  leaves  and  extra-axillary  or 
tominal  fisw-flowered  peduncles  at  the  tojE»  of  the  branches. 

Ainma  mHgmta  is  a  han^ome  tree,  with  drooping  purple 
flowers,  seated  on  peduncles  opposite  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fibiooa  tissao  of  the  bark  ti 
this  plant  is  manufactured  into  cordage. 

ABRU8  (from  i^p^i,  soft),  a  ceDas  of  plants  bdonguuto 
the  papilionaceoQS  division  of  ue  order  LegammoM.  The 
calyx  IS  bluntly  4-lobed,  with  the  upper  lobe  broadest  The 
legume  is  oblong,  compressed,  and  4-6-seeded.  There  ia  but 
one  species,  ^.^vvcotortM,  which  is  a  delicate  twining  shrub, 
with  abmptly  pinnate  leaves,  bearing  many  pairs  of  leaflets. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  also  found  in  the* 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  where  perhaps  it  has 
been  introdaced.  The  seeds  of  the  commoner  variety  are 
red,  wiUi  a  black  spot,  whilst  other  varieties  prodnoe  various 
coloured  seeds.  llieseseedsKreinmiidireqaestaBoiiuunents 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  th^  grow. 
They  are  Strang  as  beads,  with  aheUs,  and  other  hiu^  seeds. 
They  are  brought  to  Europe  from  Guinea  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  They  are  used  frequently  as  beads  for  rosaries ; 
hence  the  name  prteatoriut  given  to  this  species.  The  leaves 
and  roots  of  this  plant  secrete  the  sweet  substance  which 
characterises  the  Uqnorice  plant  {Olj/tyrMm  giaira).  In 
the  West  Indies  it  is  called  Wild  Liquorice,  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  common  liquorice.  The  seeds  have 
been  accused  of  possessing  narcotic  properties,  hut  this  is  an 
error.   When  swallowed  they  are  very  indigeatiblfc 

ABSINTHINE.   [Chbhistht,  S.  2.] 

ABUTILON  (4/84riXw,  the  Greek  for  mulberry-tree,  which 
the  species  of  this  oenus  resemble),  a  genus  of  handsome 
plants,  belon^ng  to  the  natural  order  Malvateoe.  The  species 
f)f  this  genus,  amonntiag  to  about  80,  have  been  removed 
from  Sida.  They  have  a  naked  five^l^Ft  calyx,  with  a  mul- 
tifid  style,  capsular  one-aelled  carpels,  6-30  in  a  wlun-l. 
Savaial  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  this  conntiy.  A. 
stWoMm  blossoms  freely  nearly  all  the  year  rouod,  when 
turned  out  under  a  wall  in  Hampshire.  A.  vUifolium,  A. 
WMOftm,  A.  rt^rurve,  and  A.  poeonifiorum,  are  also  tolerably 
hardy  species.  The  plant  known  as  Bencilo  de  Deoa,  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  is  the  A.  esculentum.  It 
has  large  purple  solitary  axillary  Sowers,  which  are  dressed 
and  eaten  witb  their  viands  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rio.  In 
cultivation  the  species  require  a  light  rich  loam  and  peat- 
soil,  and  should  be  propagated  by  striking  cuttings  in  sand 
in  a  close  fnme  or  under  a  glass  in  summer. 

ACCIPITER.  [Falconidjb.] 

ACCRINOTON,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town  of  re- 
cent nowth,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  higher  divinra  of 
Blackburn  hundred,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded 
hj^J^an  the  basks  of  the  Hindbnm,  or  Accring^m  bnxdc, 


in  &3*  40'  N.  lat.,  S*  S2'  W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  N.  from 
Manchester,  S07  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ixmdon  by  road, 
anJ  SIO  miles  by  the  North  Western  and  Eaut  Lancashire 
Railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  7461. 
The  livings  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  axehdeaconiy  and 
diocese  of  Manchester. 

Accrington  possesses  two  churches  of  the  Establishment ; 
one,  the  parochial  cha^l,  is  a  plain  building;  the  other, 
Christ  Church,  is  a  spacious  gothic  edifice  erected  in  1838,  at 
an  expense  of  about  SOOOti  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Swedenbor- 
gians  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  national  schools, 
schools  attwhed  to  some  of  the  dissenting  chapels,  a  sub- 
scription library,  two  news-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
town  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  good,  and  the 
inhabitants  claim  for  it  ue  distinction  of  being  the  cleanest 
town  in  Ijancashire.  It  reqaires,  however,  UAny  sanitary 
improvements,  especially  in  the  smaller  s^mts  and  lanes. 
The  drainage  is  very  defective.  Accrington  is  eoDsidered  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  cotton-printing  business.  There  an 
two  laif;e  print  works,  employing  upwards  of  1000  hands, 
10  cotton  factories,  employing  about  IfiOO  pastms,  and 
extensive  bleaching  works.  The  neighboniing  coal-mines 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

ACERAS,  a  genus  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  of  which  one 
species,  the  A.  anthropophora,  is  found  growing  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  small  plant,  from  8  to  12  inches  in  height 
It  has  a  long  lax-  spike  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  the  parts 
of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
the  small  figure  of  a  man :  hence  this  plant  has  oeen  called 
the  Man-Orchis. 

ACETAL.   [CnEinsTET,  S.  1.] 

ACETONE.  rCHnusTBV,^.  I.] 

ACETONITRYLE.  [Chuiistrt,  S.  S.1 

ACETYLE.   ^CeuiBTaT.  A  2.] 

ACHILL,  an  isUnd  off  tiie  west  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Bnnishoole  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland.  With  the 
adjoining  peuinsnla  of  Corraun  Achill  it  constitutes  the 
psnsh  of  Achill,  and  Mke  electoral  division  of  the  Poot-Iaw 
Union  of  Newport  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Achill  Sound,  connectiug 
Clew  Bay  with  Blacksod  Harbour.  The  length  from  AchiU 
Beg  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sound,  on  the  south,  to 
Achill  Head,  at  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  the  island  on  the 
west,  is  miles ;  breadth  from  Achill  Beg  on  the  south  to 
Ridge  Point  in  Blacksod  Bay  on  the  north,  12^  miles.  It 
lies  between  61'  and  64'  6'  N.  lat,  and  8°  05^  and  10°  16' 
W.  long.  The  area  is  36,288  acres.  The  population  of 
AchUl  Island  in  1841  was  about  6000 ;  ia  1661  aSwut  4000. 

The  island,  the  name  of  which  signifies  '  EsglOf*  is  in  form 
nearly  a  right-onsled  triangle,  of  which  one  aide  extinds 
from  south  to  north,  &ciog  the  mainland,  from  Achill  Beg 
to  Ridge  Point;  another  m>m  east  to  west,  from  Ridge  Point 
to  AchiU  Head,  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  Black- 
sod Haitxmr ;  and  the  third  side,  forming  a  re-entrant  irre- 
gular coast-line  of  about  35  miles,  and  having  the  Bay  of 
Tramore  about  midway,  is  washed  by  the  AUantic.  The 
surface,  which  is  excessively  wild,  barren,  and  bi^Ky,  rises 
towards  the  north  and  west  into  mountains  of  200(Heet  and 
upwards ;  and  at  one  point  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  Tonacroghaun,  the  cliff  towards  Blacksod  Bay 
descends  precipitously  from  the  highest  point  of  the  islwd, 
forming  a  shelving  face  of  rock,  of  the  extraordinary  hei^t 
of  2808  foot  Achill  Head,  at  ue  extreme  west  consists  of 
a  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  of  about  a  mile  in  len^,  and  from 
900  to  400  feet  in  height,  the  sommit  of  which  is  in  some  placss 
but  a  few  yards  in  widUi.  The  coast  on  the  south-western 
side  is  also  very  precipitous :  the  cliff  at  Dooega  Head, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boondaiy  of  Tramore  Bay,  rises  818 
feet  over  the  Atlantic,  and  is  nearly  perpendicular.  The 
geological  structure  of  Uie  island  is  simple ;  tiie  whole  being 
a  mass  of  mica  slate. 

Of  the  entire  surface  of  AchiU  Island  and  Corraun  AchiU, 
comprising  an  area  of  61,523  acres,  and  inhabited  in  1841,  by 
a  population  of  6392  persons,  there  were  onlv  664  acres 
under  cultivation  in  1848,  and  in  1861  the  popnlatioo  of  the 
parish  had  fallen  to  4060.  The  hamlets  consist  of  the  most 
wretched  hovels  huddled  together  without  the  least  recularity. 
In  the  district  between  Tonacroghaun  and  Achill  Head,  at 
Boley,  soma  of  the  huts  still  inhabited  are  buUt  of  dry'stone 
in  tlie  beehive  fbnn.  There  are  three  considenble  villues ; 
one  at  Kenn,  on  the  aouth-west,  where  thras  is  a  good  boat 
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harboor ;  another  at  Keel,  on  the  vmiy  beach  of  Tramore ; 
and  a  third  at  Doogort,  at  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  island  oq 
a  similar  sandy  beach  in  BUclcaod  Bay.  Abont  half  a  mile 
from  Doogort,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  monntain  of  Sleire- 
more,  stands  the  minionuy  colony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nanele, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Charch.  The  Acbill  mission 
consists  of  a  row  ,of  several  anbstaotial  slated  booses,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  about  40  aeres  of  cultivated  land,  and 
eomprisee  a  charch,  dispensaiy,  tnek-miJl,  eom<miU,  schools, 
and  a  printing  establishment 

(Orauancs  Surv^  tf  Irtland;  Pari.  Bonmt ;  Tour  m 
OmatanffH.) 

ACHIHEVES  (from  a,  prefix,  and  x<mw,  winter),  a  genu 
of  plants  hehn^psg  to  the  nder  Ottttrnwea.  The  spedet  of 
this  genos  are  very  nomerous,  and,  although  not  aaefol,  they 
m  many  of  them  ntennvely  cnltivated,  on  account  of  the 
beanty  of  UtAr  flowers.  In  eonseqaence  of  their  general 
enltare,  a  great  many  vorietiei  of  the  species  are  becoming 
known.  A  fler  flowering,  thoateou  die  down;  andthetnbera 
shonld  be  dag  ap,  and  k^t  free  from  frost  and  wet  till 
January,  when,  by  planting  them  in  loccesaion,  flowers  may 
be  obtained  till  the  aammer.  They  may  be  planted  in  a 
mixtare  of  loam  and  leaf-monld,  with  a  little  silver  sand. 
They  can  be  placed  oat  in  the  aommer,  bat  require  ahading 
on  hot  days. 

ACHLVa,  a  genns  of  Cr^togamoQS  Plants,  beloodng  to 
the  order  OonfervacecB.  It  is  composed  of  a  single  tabiform 
cell,  which  expands  at  Uie  end  into  a  lotge  cell,  whidt  is  eat 
off  nrom  the  lower  portion  of  the  tnbe  by  the  fonnaticm  of  a 
partition.  In  this  onlaiged  eell  a  tanmlation  of  grannhur 
particles  has  been  ^AsHved.  In  tiie  eoone  of  timo  cells  an 
fonned  in  this  enhuged  cavity,  and  fill  it  np.  The  pamt 
cell  evCTtnally  bants  at  some  spot,  and  allows  of  the  esca^ 
of  the  enclosed  cells ;  hat  before  this  takes  place  the  edla  in 
the  interior  move  aboot,  and,  after  their  escape,  exhibit  tor  a 
considerable  time  an  active  movement.  They  are  good 
examples  of  the  Zootport.  Thaj  soon  attach  thraoselves  to 
some  fitting  object,  and  grow  into  little  plants,  like  their 
parent.  A  similar  process  ^oes  on  in  most  (tf  the  Algm^  but 
is  not  BO  easily  ohserv^  as  in  this  case. 

The  only  species  of  Achlya  which  has  been  described  is 
the  A.prmifera,  which  Ufonnd  parasitic  apon  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals.  This  plant  is  more  especially  developed 
on  fish  and  aqnatic  reptiles  kept  in  confinement.  It  was 
first  observed  on  gold  fish,  bat  seiveral  writers  have  described 
if  «  ensting  on  other  animal%  as  the  Sticklsbaok,  Watar 
Salamander,  Frag,  and  Newt 

ACIDS,  ORGANIC.  tCnMnsTRT,  2.] 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili,  in  South  Anwrka, 
extends  soathwarda  from  the  river  Choapa  between  31"  W 
and  83°  aO*  8.  lat.,  70"  and  73°  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N. 
to  S.  exceeds  190  miles;  towards  the  east  the  province  ex- 
tends to  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  between  which  and  the 
Pacific  the  width  is  about  100  miles.  The  area  exceeds 
1S,000  sqaare  miles  :  the  pt^nilation  in  1847  was  91,038. 

In  the  range  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  this  im>vince 
from  the  Argentine  province  of  Mendoza,  is  the  volcanic 
Peak  of  Aconcagua,  which  has  ^ven  its  name  to  the  depart- 
ment and  to  its  principal  river.  The  Peak  of  Aconcagua  is 
the  highest  of  all  known  volcanoes ;  it  is  said  to  be  23,800 
Ibei  above  the  sea-level.  From  the  Andes  msny  lateral 
mnges  run  off  westward,  which  are  very  hi^  near  the  Cor* 
diUens ;  tbsf  grow  lower  in  proceeding  farther  west,  but 
even  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  tiie  shores  m  the 
Padfle  tiieir  elevation  rarely  sinks  below  2000  fiMt,  and 
often  exceeds  3000  feet  The  coast  itself  is  generally  bold 
and  high,  barren  and  nninteresting.  Between  the  lateral 
ranges  whidi  traverse  the  country  there  are  a  few  cnltivated 
valleya.  The  most  extensive  of  these  valleys,  which  receive 
their  names  from  the  riven  that  drain  them,  are  Qnilimwi, 
Logotomo,  La  Li^a  (these  open  into  each  other  near  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific),  and  Aconcagua.  The  three  fint  are 
of  moderate  extent,  bat  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagoa  is 
mostly  2  or  3  miles  wide,  and  expands  near  its  middle  to  a 
plain,  15  miles  in  leogtii  and  13  miles  wide.  Where  the 
(lain  contracts  again,  at  ite  western  extremi^,  the  vsUey  of 
the  river  Pntaendo  wens  into  it  from  the  north.  Tliia 
valley,  thoiwh  leea  wide  than  that  of  the  Aconcagoa,  is  yet 
of  emiBidenwle  extent,  and  both  together  contain  probably 
twtKthirds  of  the  population  of  the  province.  Ite  soil  is 
rather  fertile,  aad  the  greatest  part  m^  be  irrigated.  The 
enltivatitm  ia  extenrive.  Hw  enqse  generally  raised  are 
irimt,  maii^  punj^iu,  mdbns,  bsMU,  and  other  garden 


produce.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  nnmennss  loeeme  {s 
sown  to  a  great  extent  for  fattening  cattle  and  fin'  their 
maintenance  during  the  winter.  In  summer  cattle  find 
excellent  pastures  on  the  declivities  of  Uie  Andes,  which 
however  daring  foxu  or  five  months  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hemp  is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  valleys.  Great 
quantities  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  walnuts, 
muscatel  grapes,  and  strawberries  are  sent  to  ^ntiago  and 
Valpanuso.  The  sugarnauie  ia  cnltivated  in  the  vwky  of 
La  Liguo,  but  no  sugu  is  made,  the  green  shoots  bsiiig  turn 
to  Santiago  for  sale. 

The  hills  and  mountains,  which  inclose  the  vall^s  and 
cover  l^br  the  greater  portion  of  the  sorfaoe  of  the  cosatiy, 
are  stony,  mosUy  ioand-t<mped,  and  of  gentle  slope,  wumpt 
towards  the  Andes  whwe  Uw^  are  steep.  Th^  sml  osnsists 
of  a  hard  red  olw,  which  is  thiidy  oovered  with  a  fsw 
bashes  and  stunted  trees,  and  many  cactoaes.  The  nvinas 
present  a  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The  natwe  ^ 
the  soil  aad  the  scarcity  of  rain  combine  to  rrader  these  hills 
nearly  useless  as  pasture  ground.  In  some  places  however 
near  the  coast  thue  are  some  more  fertile  tracts,  on  which 
wheat  is  raised  without  irrigation.  They  are  found  on  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  hills,-  and  have  mostly  a  stiff  clayey  so^ 
and  a  subsoil  moistened  by  springs  so  small  as  never  to  issue 
from  the  sar&ce.  These  tracts  are  distingoisfaed  in  the 
coantry  hjr  the  denomination  of  La  Costa,  but  the  quantity 
of  com  nused  is  not  great. 

The  chief  metals  are  giM  and  copper.  Gold  ia  found  in 
the  districta  north  of  the  valley  of  Aeimcagaa ;  itiseoUected 
chiefly  in  the  monntains  nxmnding  PMorca  at  La  Ligoa 
and  La  Dormida.  Copper  ores  are  net  with  in  most  puts 
of  the  province,  bnt  muss  are  woAed  ody  in  the  moontains 
nesr  the  sea-coast 

The  climate  of  this  oonntiT  diffen  cMisideiaUy  in  dtffuent 
parts.  On  the  ooast,  in  the  northern  districts,  there  is 
aMnewhat  less  rain  than  in  the  southern ;  bnt  even  hne 
there  an  seldnn  more  than  fonrtera  rainy  days  in  the  year. 
Id  summer  the  heat  is  not  excessive^  as  a  fresh  sonuiem 
breeie  always  prevails,  by  which  it  is  moderated.  In  the 
interior,  and  espedaUv  in  the  wider  part  of  the  valley  of 
Aconcagoa,  which  is  UHmt  2500  bet  above  the  ssa,  no  rain 
falls,  but  in  winter  (June  and  July)  there  are  heavy  dews, 
which  appear  as  a  hoar-frosL  The  days  at  this  season  are 
very  peasant.  In  summn  the  heat  is  here  excessive,  the 
thennometer  frequently  linng  above  90^  in  the  shade.  The 
southern  winds  blowing  along  the  coast  are  interrupted  by 
fheiatervndng  monntains,  and  a  dead  ealm  prsvaila  during 
the  day,  bot  no  sooner  bu  the  sun  disqtpeared  than  a  de- 
lightful current  of  air  blows  from  the  westward  towards  the 
Cordilleras,  which  renden  the  evenings  and  lUghte  very 
pleasant  Thus  the  climate  of  this  valley  rssembles  that  of 
the  southern  parte  of  Italy.  The  scarcity  cf  rain  renders 
eoltivation  impossible  without  irrigation. 

AooDcagna  has  no  ports.  The  coast  has  no  indentations 
of  any  extent  in  whidi  vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
heavy  swell  which  sete  in  continually  from  the  south-west. 
The  port  of  Qaintero  formerly  bad  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  mthoms  water,  bat  by  the  earthquake  of  1622  its  bottom 
was  raised,  with  the  adjacent  coast,  frcun  four  to  five  feet, 
so  that  it  is  now  too  shaUow  for  vessels  of  any  sise.  North 
of  Quinteio  are  the  road-steads  of  Hereon  ana  Papodo^vith 
good  landing  pkees  ;  and  &rtber  north  the  cove  of  Fiehir 
danque,  from  which  much  ec^iper  is  dapped. 

The  principal  towns  <tf  the  {ffovinee,like  most  of  those  in 
CbiU,  are  r^lariy  built  and  on  a  uniform  plan ;  so  much 
so  that  a  general  description  of  one  will  soffice  fbr  all.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Plaia  or  nincipal  sqaare,  ime  side  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  cathedral  or  church  and  the  boiUings  con- 
nected therewith ;  a  second  side  is  formed  by  the  Gsbildo, 
or  municipal  offices ;  on  the  other  sides,  which  in  most 
instances  are  fronted  with  piaszas,  are  the  theatre,  coffee- 
houses, and  the  principal  shops.  The  area  of  the  Plaia 
serves  frequentiy  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  as  a  fruit 
and  vegetutle  market ;  in  the  evening  it  forms  a  bahionsble 
|«omeE^e ;  and  daring  all  political  and  religions  festivals 
It  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  From  the  Plam  brandi 
off  the  princi^  streete,  straigjit,  wide,  regular,  and  croaasd 
1^  otbsis  at  right  angles  aad  at  neasnrsd  intervals.  The 
booses,  as  is  nsnal  in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  are 
oaly  one  story  high  ;  they  are  boilt  of  son-dried  bricks,  and 
in  the  Spanish  fufaion.  Towards  the  street  tluty  preasnt 
gmeially  a  Uank  wall,  pierced  only  bv  a  wide  doorway  or 
gate  lawUng  into  a  patio»  or  eout-yard^  ^i^i^^^^iu* 
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dpal  apartmotts  open.  Bejrond  tliis  patio  Umts  it  another, 
Toand  which  ^  private  apaitmenta  we  built,  and  beyond 
this  even  another  quadrangle,  eontaimnK  the  kitchen  and 
jnrvant^  iomiu.  The  patios  are  freqnenUy  roofed  over  with 
trellia-work,  along  which  vines  are  trained  to  grow ;  and 
when  water  is  abundant  there  ia  a  pcmd  or  a  jet-d'ean,  or 
both,  in  the  centre.  To  go  from  one  part  of  uie  faonse  to 
ano^er  the  patio  most  be  crossed.  When  we  have  added 
that  each  house  has  a  garden  or  vineyard  behind  it,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  extent,  covered  1^  a  town  of 
even  a  small  popolation.  Another  distingnishing  feature  of 
these  towns  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk.  This  consists 
mostly  of  shady  alleys  formed  by  trees  regnlaily  planted 
near  a  river,  and  on  each  a  ute  as  to  command  a  succession 
of  picturesque  or  sublime  views.  Near  the  Alameda  is  the 
•xenrinng  ground  mUitia  or  military  parades.  Hie  streets 
■eem  to  foreigners  doll  and  lifeleM  in  nnenl ;  the  Raia 
and  the  Aluneda,  during  the  honra  when  th^  are  freqaented, 
■re  the  chief  sources  of  amusement  and  gratification,  and  this 
tiiey  often  afford  Id  a  high  dcf^ree ;  as  during  the  honra  of 
recreation  in  the  evening  the  whole  population,  rich  and 
poor,  flock  thither,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  old  or 
very  younfj,  who  however  indemnify  themselves  by  eajoying 
the  fresh  air  on  the  flat  roo&  of  the  houses.  San-Fdipi-eU~ 
Aeoneofftta,  the  capital  of  the  province,  ritnated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aconcagua,  at  a  distance  of  SO  miles  due  N. 
from  Santiu^,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  the  same  distance 
W.  by  S.  from  the  Peak  of  Aconcapa,  has  aboat  13,000 
inhabitants.  Santa-Rosa,  SO  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and 
E.S.E.,  of  San-Felipe,  has  a  population  of  6000.  Petortsa, 
situated  60  miles  N.  by  W.  mm  San-Felipe,  in  the  richest 
mining  district  of  the  province,  is  a  small  plaoe,  with  hardly 
more  than  1000  inhatntanta. 

The  road  from  Santiago  to  San-Fefipe  erossea  the  range  of 
hills  called  Cnestarde-Cachabneo  at  the  height  of  2896  feet 
above  the  ses,  and  is  continued  northward  thronrii  Petorca 
to  La  Serena.  Another  road  leads  down  the  vuley  of  the 
AeoDcagua  through  Qoillota  to  Valparaiso,  distant  about  60 
miles.  The  communication  with  the  Argentine  Provinces  is 
kept  up  chiefly  by  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua 
axLO.  across  the  Andes  by  the  Pass  of  La  Cnmbre  (12,464  feet 
above  the  sea)  through  Uspallata  to  Mendoza.  Another 
road,  branching  off  from  the  northern  road  at  the  village  of 
San-Antonio,  about  10  miles  N.  from  San-Felipe,  and 
nmning  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Putaendo,  crossoa  the  Andes 
by  the  Patoa  Pass,  and  leads  to  the  Argentine  town  and 
{Hvvince  M  San-Joan.  The  road  by  the  Combre  Paaa  is 
apea  for  mulea  from  Norcmber  to  the  end  of  May ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  is  closed  to  all  but  fboi-passensers,  and 
the  crossing  is  thai  ve^  dangerous.  It  was  by  the  Fates 
Pass  that  Oeneral  San  Awtin  marched  over  the  Andea  into 
C3uli  with  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1817. 

(Miers,  Tracda  tn  CkiU  and  La  Plata ;  Meyen's  Rage 
tun  die  Erds  ;  PSppi^  Rtim  in  Chile,  Pent  vnd  auf  dm 
Amagonmjkuae  ;  Pansh,  BuenM  Awet  and  the  Provineee  of 
La  Plata;  Survming  Vejfogetqf  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

ACONITINA.   [Chkmistrt,  S.  1.1 

ACORI'N^,  ACORVDEM,  or  ACORA'CE.S,  a  small 
natural  order  of  Endogens,  with  the  following  essential  cha- 
racter:— The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  surrounded  with 
scales.  The  spathe  is  leaf-like,  but  not  rolled  up.  The 
stamens  are  complete,  placed  opposite  the  scales,  and  have 
two-celled  anthen  which  an  turned  inwards.  The  ovariee 
are  distinct  The  fruit  is  baccate,  juicy  at  first,  but  finally 
juiceless.  The  seeds  have  the  embryo  seated  in  the  axis  of 
a  copiovs  albumen.  The  rootstock  is  jointed ;  the  leaves 
swoid-shaped,  and  embracing  each  other  in  the  bnd.  Such 
is  the  character  given  this  order,  which  was  first  separated 
from  Araeeas  by  A^urdh,  and  the  separation  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Schott,  Link,  and  Lindley.  The  genera  assigned 
to  this  order  by  Uiidlqr  were  Aconu,  Oymnoitae^Sf  2tqn- 
Ora,  and  Atpidislra.  The  two  last  genera  are  now  assigned 
by  the  same  author  to  the  order  LUiaeea.  This  small  group 
of  plants  in  its  geographical  distribation  is  confined  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  None  of  them  have  the  acrid  proper- 
ties of  some  of  the  AraeecB.  The  Acona  Calanmi  ia  a  Bntish 
idant,  and  has  slightly  uomatic  properties. 

Af^RITA  (from  l!<^of,  indistinct),  a  diviuen  of  the  class 
Biidiata,  adopted  by  Owen,  and  applied  to  the  Aeakphia, 
the  Po^/sFfl,  except  the  Sryoeoa,  the  Pc^^foitrieaf  and 
certain  forms  of  SntosoOf  in  none  of  which  are  the  indi- 
cationa  of  a  nervous  sytem  dedded^  and  they  constitate  the 
■lowest  fbzms  of  the  ndiate  group  of  ^"'P'*lir. 


ACROOEire.  [PoLnoDuou.] 
ACROLEINE.   [CBSinsTaT,  &  S.] 
ACBYLE.   FChkbiistbt,  S.  2.] 

ACTION  AT  LAW.  The  procedure  in  personal  actions 
has  been  much  simplified  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1862 ;  many  of  the  old  rules  of  pleading  having  been 
at  the  same  time  abolished.  The  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  of  1854  has  conferred  powers  on  Uie  courts  of  common 
law  to  restrain  the  repetition  or  continuance  of  wrongful  acts 
by  Writ  of  Injtmction,  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  injunc- 
tion granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  rraiedy  by 
Writ  ofMatmmui  to  enforce  the  performance  of  duties  has 
also  been  extended  by  the  same  statute ;  both  of  these  writs 
being  now  obtainable  in  and  by  an  ordinaiy  action  at  law. 

ADAIB,  SIR  ROBERT,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Adair, 
■ernant-aoneon  to  George  IIL,  by  a  dau^tar  of  the  aeeond 
Bad  of  Albemarle,  through  vbom  he  became  oonnected 
with  many  fismilies  of  political  influence.  He  was  bom  in 
Lmdon  oa  May  24, 1763,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Gottingen  to  complete  his 
studies.  On  his  return  in  1760  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fox,  took  his  side  in  politics,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  or 
two,  one  of  which,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Borke,  brought  on  nim  the 
ridicde  of  Canning  in  the  *  Anti-Jacobin.'  But  in  February, 
1806,  when  Fox  succeeded  to  power,  he  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Vienna,  where  he  conducted  himself  ably,  and  of  iHiich 
mission  he  published  a  memoir  in  1846 ;  and  in  1808, 
Canning,  when  in  office,  though  he  had  ridiculed  hiai^point- 
ment  to  Vienna,  selected  him  for  a  special  mission  to  the 
Porte,  with  Mr.  Canning  (now  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifle) 
and  Mr.  Hwiv  as  aanstants,  where  be  nqpMiated  the  treaty 
of  the  Dardanelles,  ewdnded  in  1809,  and  of  thia  misaiott 
he  has  also  pabliahed  an  aeeount.  On  its  anecoasAii  termi- 
nation Iw  was  made  a  Snidit  Grand  Cmaa  of  the  Ord«  of 
the  Bath.  In  April,  1806,  he  was  atmointed  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  which  office  he  held  till  1611.  In  July, 
1831,  he  was  despatched  by  Earl  Grey  on  a  spedat  misnon 
to  Belgium,  where  Prince  Leopold,  recoitly  elected  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  was  besiesed  in  Lief^  by  the  Dutch 
troops  under  Wil£am  Prince  of  Orange.  Sir  Robert  u^ed 
Prince  Leopold  to  fly ;  but  he  declined,  saying,  that  <  flight 
ouffht  not  to  be  the  first  act  of  his  reign  ;  he  was  readv  to 
fijjtt,  but  would  allow  him  to  negociate,'  and  Sir  Robert 
futoiung  a  handkerchief  to  a  ramrod,  sou^t  the  hostile  arm^, 
and  ia  an  interview  with  Prince  WilUam,  succeeded  in 
gaiiung  hia  eonnivanoe  for  Leopold  to  withdraw  to  Malinee. 
whither  he  accompanied  him.  In  this  poet  ha  nmainad 
till  1835,  when  he  retired  with  the  xink  of  privy  eonneiUor, 
and  a  puiaiMi  of  iOOOL  pa-  annvm.  He  died  on  October  S, 
1366,  after  a  short  illness.  Sir  Robert  had  represented 
Appleby  in  1802,  and  Camelford  in  1806  and  1607.  In  1605 
he  nad  married  Angelique  Gabrielle,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quuof  Haanconrt,  but  left  no  issue.  Sir  Robert  possessed 
a  wide  range  of  informaUon,  and  his  views  with  regard  to 
Russia  have  since  been  remarkably  confirmed. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  QUINCY,the  eldest  sou  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
MasMU^usetta,  Jane  11, 1707.  Some  of  his  early  years  were 
spent  in  Europe,  whither  he  accompanied  bis  mther.  In 
1601  and  1802  be  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  Berlin,  and  during  this  time  he  tramlled 
through  Silesia,  which  country,  its  manu&etnna,  and  nun 
~Uealarly  it*  ednaUiMiat  establishments,  wen  deeeribed 
him  in  a  aeries  (tf  letters  addreaied  to  hia  brother  at 
phia.  These  letters,  which  were  originally  pnb- 
liehed  in  a  joomal  called  '  The  Portfolio,*  were  collected  in 
a  volume  and  published  in  1804.  During  the  presidency  of 
Jefferson,  Adams  was  recalled  from  his  embany  at  Berlin. 
Upon  his  return  he  became  a  professor  in  Harvard  College, 
and  was  snbeequently  elected  a  deputy  to  Congress  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. Having  been  previously  attached  to  the  federalist 
party,  he  now  allied  hinuelf  to  the  democratic  party.  He 
was  next  chaiged  with  a  mission  to  Russia,  and  ia  1614 
j<nned  Uie  Ccmgress  at  Vienna  as  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States.  In  1816  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  In  1817  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the 
interior ;  and  ia  1826  he  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe  as  President 
of  the  Union.  He  waa  not  however  re-elected,  his  [daoe 
being  supplied  by  General  Jackson.  In  1830  ha  waa  aucted 
deputy  to  Ccmgiess,  when  he  distingaished  himaelf  imtil  his 
death  by  his  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  alave^.  He  died 
at  Washiagton,  Febnaiy  17, 1848. 
ADABB.  [LnnuticK.]^  GoOglc 
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ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  [MsDroim,  &.  &} 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  ADMINISTRATOR.  Tlio 
whol«  juriadiction  of  the  Ecdeaiaatical  Courts  in  the  grant 
ud  withdrawal  of  administrations,  and  the  saperinteadeace 
of  administraton,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Coart  of  Pro- 
bate. (SO  &  SI  Vict.  c.  77.  [PaoBATB,  Coubt  of,  S.  2.]  The 
enstoms  of  London,  York,  &c.,  (P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  ISfi)  have  been 
aboliifaed,  and  the  distribntion  of  the  estates  of  intestates  thus 
nndmdiuiifbnntlinnuhoat  Ensland.  (19  &  SO  Vict,  c  94; 
'Blackitone's  Comm.^*  Mr.  Kerr*!  td.,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.) 

ADMIRALTY,  COUBT  OF.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  in  matters  of  vraek  and  salvage  is  regulated  hy  the 
Btatate  9  &  10  Vict,  c  09.  Qoestions  relating  to  the  attack 
and  oqiture  of  pinto  may  now  also  be  determined  by  this 
Conit  or  the  Vke  Admiralty  Coorti  abroad.  (13  &  14  Yict. 
cc  S6  S7  ) 

ADOLPHUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1770  and  died  July  17, 
184C.  Mr.  Adolphos  was  a  barmter  of  high  standiog  in  the 
criminal  courts,  and  at  his  decease  was  uther  of  the  Old 
Bailey  bar.  He  was  a  keen  advocate,  a  flaent  speaker,  and 
a  good  lawyer.  His  practice,  previously  very  considerable, 
washi^y  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  be  distingoished 
himself  as  leading  counsel  for  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
niaoners  charged  with  a  treasonable  coasjuracy  in  1620, 
thoi^  he  was  ntainod  oa  thai  behalf  ouy  a  few  faoun 
befon  the  trial.  Aa  a  literair  man  Hr.  Adol^ua  is  beat 
known  aa  the  anthor  of  the  'History  of  Endand  from  tiu 


AeoessiMi  of  Oeotge  III.,'  originally  published  in  3  toIhomb 
m  1805,  but  which  he  sabseqnentjy  revised  and  greatly 
flxtended.  Of  this  enlarged  edition  the  seventh  volume 
^meared  just  before  his  death,  bat  it  left  the  work  unfinished, 
ttn  the  conelnsion  haa  not  been  publiihod.  It  is  a  work  of 
cwriderable  research  and  very  carefully  executed,  but  it 
does  not  exhibit  very  high  historical  powers.  He  was  also 
the  anthor  of  *  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;'  <  Political  Stste  of  the  British  Empire,'  4  vols.  1818 ; 
'  Memoirs  of  John  Bannister ; '  and  some  mgiuve  pieces  and 
pamphlets. 

ADULTERY.  The  action  of 'damages  for  criminal  con- 
TsnatioD,  or  ortDi.  eon.,  has  been  abolished  by  the  statute  SO 
ft  fil  Viet  c.  86,  creating  *  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
nionial  Canaes.*  The  ixtjund  hnaband,  in  i4>|^ying  to  this 
Court  tac  a  divwroe  or  a  judicial  separation,  may  daim 
damagea,  wbidi  however  can  only  be  awarded  to  him  by  the 
verdiot  of  a  joxj*  and  the  Court  may  then  direct  in  what 
manner  the  danuges  are  to  be  disposed  of ;  for  the  whole  or 
any  part  thereof  may  be  settled  on  tbe  childrea  of  the  marriage, 
OT  aa  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  wife.  [Divobcb, 
&  8 }  Sbparation,  JoDiaut,  S.  8  ;  Husband  and  Wife,  S.  2.] 

^GOPODIITM  (from  m,  a  goat,  and  r6Suw,  a  little  foot), 
a  genus  ofplants  belonging  to  the  order  Umbetliferm.  One 
species,  ^  podagraria,  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
£tttope,  and  grows  abundantly  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a 
stem  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  furrows.  The  leaves  are  two 
or  three  times  temace ;  tiie  leaflets  unequal  at  the  base  and 
acutely  serrate.  It  has  a  creeping  root,  and  grows  in  damp 
plaees.  AlUiongh  well  known,  and  having  the  names  of 
Goat-Weed,  Ash-Weed,  Herb  Cbraid,  and  Wild  Mastenrort, 
St  seems  to  possess  no  medicinal  properties.  Linnisaa  saya 
that  it  is  boUed  when  young,  and  eaten  as  gre^  in  Sweden. 

.fiTHERS,  SILICIC.   pjHainsTBT,&  1.] 

AFFIRMATION  (in  Law).  Every  person  who  haa  con- 
scientious objections  to  taking  an  oath,  may  now  be  permitted 
to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  in  lien  thereof,  the  effect  of 
which  is  the  same  as  if  the  testimony  were  given  on  oath. 
(Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  18fi4.) 

AFFRE.  DENIS  AUGUSTE,  aicbbishop  of  Paris,  was 
bom  at  St.-Rome,  in  the  department  of  Tani,  Sept.  27, 1703. 
At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Church,  and  he  became  a  student  at  the  semiiuuy  of  St.- 
Solpice.  He  was  ordained  |>riest  in  1818,  and  discharged  a 
.vane^  of  ecclesiastical  functions  till  he  became  archbishop 
of  Paris  in  1840.  Although  a  man  of  ability  and  learning, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  (anumgit  which  was  one 
on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics),  he  wimld  searoeW  have  found  a 
place  in  the  history  (u  his  times,  but  for  the  lamentable  cir- 
cumstance of  his  death  on  the  37th  Jane,  1848.  Paris  was 
then  the  scene  of  a  fearful  contest  between  the  soldiery  and 
a  vast  body  of  insaif[ents.  The  archbishop  was  induced  to 
apply  to  General  Cavaignac,  propoeing  to  stand  between  the 
contending  bodies  aa  a  messenger  of  peace.  The  general  told 
him  that  the  course  was  fall  of  d^ger.  "  My  life,"  he 
relied, "  is  <tf  imUl  consequaace."  Snne  houia  afterwards 


the  firing  of  the  soldiery  having  ceassd  at  his  desire,  the 
archbishop  mounted  a  buricsde  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
tbe  Faubonig  St.  Antoine ;  he  was  preceded  by  M.  Albert, 
a  national  guard,  wearing  a  workman  s  dress,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  green  branch  as  au  emblem  of  peace;  and  he  had  at 
his  side  a  faithful  servant  named  Pierre  Sellier.  The  devoted 
ecclesiastic  was  uot  received  with  the  confidence  that  he 
expected  to  inspire.  Some  indeed  of  the  combatants  stret4^ed 
oat  their  hands,  but  others  remained  siWt,  while  others 
groaned  and  hooted.  The  prelate  nadeavonred  to  speak  a 
few  words ;  bat  the  insurgents,  fancying  tiiemselvea  bebayad, 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  the  axdiUriiop 
fell.  Then  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  crowd,  ana 
many,  even  of  the  insoi^nts,  m^ed  to  his  aid.  Albert  and 
Sellier  were  leading  him  away,  when  Sellier  was  also  struck 
bj[  a  ball.  The  insurgents  who  sarronoded  the  archbishop 
cried  out  that  the  G^de  Mobile  had  inflicted  the  wouni^ 
and  that  they  would  avenge  him.  "  No,  no,  my  ftiends," 
he  replied ;  "  there  has  been  blood  enough  shed ;  let  mine 
be  tbe  last  that  is  spilt"  He  was  carried  to  the  archiepis- 
cop^  palace,  and  died  the  same  day.  The  National  Assem- 
bly issued  a  decree  announcing  its  profound  gri^  at  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  his  public  funeral  took  ^ace  on  the 
7th  of  July,  amidst  the  deepest  feelings  of  popular  regret. 
(iVbuwSe  Sicffraphie  Unwendle,  1862.) 

AFREED^  an  Afghu  clan,  Sometimes  uoken  of  nndtr 
the  nvHO  general  name  of  Kyhorees,  inhaUt  the  Kyber  hiUa 
on  the  otofines  of  Cabul  and  the  nnjab.  They  command 
the  passes  in  these  hills,  for  a  safe  conduct  through  which 
their  Maliks,  or  chiefiB,  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
demand  a  toll.  The  toll  for  the  celebrated  Kyber  Paaa 
was  formerly  paid  by  the  rulers  of  Cabal,  and  tbe  non- 
payment of  it  after  the  restoration  of  Shah  Sooji^  to  the 
throne  excited  the  furious  hostility  of  the  Afreedis  against 
the  British  and  their  auxiliaries.  They  resisted  the  march 
of  Colonel  Wade  and  the  Sikh  auxiliaries  through  the  psss 
in  July,  1839,  but  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  fort,  Ali- 
Musjid,  the  key  of  the  pass,  which,  with  other  posts  between 
Pesbawur  and  Jellalabad,  was  garrisoned  by  small  detached 
parties.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  tbe  A^nan  war,  Jannaiy 
19,  184S,  they  defeated  two  Sepoy  raiments  advancing 
under  Brigadier  Wild  from  Peshawar  to  the  relief  of  two  other 
Sepoy  regimenta  undtf  Colonel  Moseley  in  Ali-Musjid,  which 
had  saiiM  that  fort  some  days  before,  and  had  been  robbed 
of  their  iirovisions  on  their  way.  Cat  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  brigadier,  and  short  of  provision,  Moseley 
evacuated  the  fort  on  the  S4th,  which  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  Afreedis.  On  General  Pollock's  advance  from 
Peshawar  to  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
tbe  Afreedi  chiefs  offered  to  dear  the  pass  from  Jumrood  to 
Dhaka  for  50,000  rupees ;  but  Pollock  chose  to  force  his 
way,  sweeping  the  heights  on  each  aide  of  tbe  defile  with 
his  light  troops,  whilst  the  main  body  advanced  through  the 
pass,  having  demolished  the  barrier  raised  by  the  enemy 
across  the  entrance.  Before  Pollock  reached  Ali-Mosjid  the 
Afreedis  bad  evacuated  it ;  it  was  then  held  by  a  strong 
force  till  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  British  troopa  from 
Afghanistan,  when  it  was  blown  np.  We  tubA  hear  of  the 
Afreedis  in  connection  with  another  pass  on  the  road  from 
Peshawar  to  Kohat,  leading  to  the  Salt  Range.  On  February 
2, 1850,  about  1000  Afreedis  plundered  the  camp  of  a  party 
of  British  Sappers  employed  in  making  a  road  through  this 
pass,  about  18  miles  south  from  Peshawar,  and  killed  several 
of  the  men.  To  avenge  this  massacre  a  strong  foroe,  under 
Colonel  Bradshaw,  scoured  tbe  bills  in  the  neigbbonihood, 
destroying  six  villages  and  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  who 
however  made  some  resistance  on  the  return  of  the  troops 
through  the  passes. 

To  the  west  of  tbe  Kyber  hills,  on  tbe  Cabul  side,  the 
Momund  clan  dwells  along  the  banks  of  the  Cabal  River. 
Their  chief  place,  Lalpoor^,  tbe  residence  of  the  Malik,  ia 
opposite  Dakha. 

AFRICA.  At  the  period  when  the  article  Aruoa  in  the ' 
*  Penny  CWopasdia*  was  written,  the  descent  (tf  the  Quorra, 
or  Niger,  had  recently  been  accomplished  1^  the  brothers 
Richard  and  John  Lander.  In  a  subsequent  article,  Qdorba, 
additional  details  are  given  respecting  the  river  and  the 
countries  through  which  it  flows ;  and  tbe  discoveries  brought 
down  to  the  year  1840.  At  that  time  an  expedition  was  in 
preparation  by  tbe  British  government,  the  ooj^t  of  which 
was  to  check  and  supersede  the  foreign  trade  in  slaves  by 
the  establishment  ol  a  commerce  along  the  banks  of  the 
Quona,  which  should  be  more  benefici^o  tbe  nattre  chieii 
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than  the  cruel  traffic  in  slaves.  This  expedition,  cooiisting 
of  three  steam-vessels,  began  the  ascent  of  the  river  in  1841, 
but  a  fotal  sickness  unhappily  seized  the  greater  part  of  the 
crews  and  officers,  and  they  were  unable  to  ascend  the  river 
so  far  even  aa  had  been  previously  reached  by  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  1832.  The  &ilare  of  these  two  expeditions, 
attended  aa  they  both  were  by  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  pr&- 
vented  any  renewal  of  the  attempts  to  ascend  the  Quona 
lill  the  year  18M,  when  Dr,  Baikie  made  his  successful 
ascent  (tf  the  river  and  its  great  eastern  tribntary,  the 
Tcbadda  or  Benn^.  This  ascent  was  made  in  Mr.  McGregor 
Lurd'fl  screw-steamer  the  Pleiad,  fiaUbottomed  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction  suitable  for  ascending  a  shallow  river  against 
a  powerful  current.  In  the  first  instance  Lieutenant  Lyons 
M'Leod,  R.N.,  was  to  have  had  the  command,  his  project  of 
exploring  the  countries  between  the  Quorra  and  the  Gambia 
having  been  abandoned ;  bnt  afterwards  Mr.  Becroft,  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  Qaorra,  was  appointed  the  chief. 
Mr,  Becroft,  however,  died  before  the  Pleiad  had  reached  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  the  command  was  then  assumed  by 
Dr.  Baikie,  surgeon,  R.N.  The  expedition  occupied  about 
four  months,  mim  July  12  to  November  7,  ana  ascended 
260  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Tcbadda  above  Dagbeh, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Allen  and  Oldfield 
in  1832,  and  is  about  100  milei  from  the  conflnenee  of  ibo 
Tcbadda  and  Qaorra.  The  point  reached  by  Dr.  Baikie 
was  only  fifty-five  mites  from  tbe  place  where  Dr.  Bartb 
afterwards  crossed  the  Benng,  thus  proving  that  the  Benad 
of  Central  Africa  is  the  same  river  as  the  Ti^adda.  Dr.  Baikie 
is  now  (January  1858)  engaged  in  another  similar  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  hopes  to  ascend  the  Tcbadda  to  a  still 
higher  point  He  had  ascended  the  Qaorra  to  some  distance 
above  Rabba,  when  his  steamer  was  wrecked  by  striking  on 
a  sunken  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  All  the  persons, 
however,  were  saved,  and  they  had  everywhere  entered  into 
ftiendly  relations  with  the  natives.  A  new  steam-vessel, 
suitable  for  navigating  the  Tchadda,  has  been  sent  out  to 
re^ace  the  one  which  has  been  lost. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
soathem,  central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent  since 
the  pnblieatiou  of  the  article  Afbioa,  in  the  'Penny 
Cyelopcedia.' 

In  the  years  1885  and  1838  Dr.  Andrew  Soiith  made  a 
jonmey  in  South  Africa,  during  which  he  visited  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Caledon  and  Maputa,  ascended  the  moan- 
tains  of  Caffiraii&  and  advanced  in  the  tracks  of  the 
traders  aa  far  north  as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  however,  in  the  principal  object  of  his  journey, 
which  was  to  reach  a  large  lake  in  the  interior,  the  lake 
Ngami,  since  discovered  by  Messrs.  Livingstone,  Oswell,  and 
Murray,  In  1836  and  1837  Captain  J.  E.  Alexander  ex- 
plored the  coantnes  inhabited  by  the  Namaqaa&  Bushmen, 
(RoBjesmans),  and  Hill  Damaras,  extending  on  the  western 
aide  of  Africa  from  about  30°  to  23'  S.  lat. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1849,  whHe  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  iendiD|(  as  a  missionaiy  at  a  station  named  Kolobeng, 
he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Oswell  and  Mr.  Manray,  two  gentle- 
men who  had  come  from  the  East  Indies,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  huntmg  and  partly  of  making  geographical 
discoveries.  They  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  a  journey 
which  he  was  desirous  of  making  in  search  of  a  large 
lake,  the  position  of  which  had  long  been  known  from  the 
reports  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Oswell  undertook  to  defray  the 
expenaes  of  the  journey,  which  was  long,  and  rendered 
difficult  by  the  Kalahari  Desert  lying  between  Kolobeng 
and  the  lake.  This  large  district,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
a  desert,  but  is  without  running  water.  On  the  Ist  of  June, 
1849,  the  party  commenced  their  journey,  and  managed  to 
obtain  water  by  digging,  till,  on  the  4th  of  July,  they  reached 
a  fine  river  named  the  Zonga,  There  they  met  with  some 
friendly  natives,  who  informed  them  that  the  river  flowed 
oat  of  the  Lake  Nguni,  and  that  by  tracing  it  upwards  they 
wonld  reach  the  lake.  On  the  Ist  of  Augast  they  arrived 
at  the  north-esst  end  of  the  lake,  whence  the  river  flows, 
and  beheld  a  fine  expanse  of  water.  They  amid  form  no 
idea  of  its  extent  except  from  the  reports  of  the  natives, 
who  professed  to  go  round  it  in  three  days,  whence  they 
estimated  the  circuit  to  be  from  70  to  90  miles.  Mr. 
Macabe,  who  afterwards  travelled  round  it,  estimates  the 
circuit  at  90  or  100  miles.  The  lake  is  shallow,  and  the 
banks  are  flat  When  full,  the  water  is  quite  fresh,  bat 
brackish  when  low,  and  it  is  then  difficnlt  to  reaeh  through  I 
the  hogff  and  reedy  banks.  The  elevation  aborc  the  sea 


was  estimated  at  a  little  over  SOOO  feet  and  they  had 
descended  i^bout  2000  feet  in  travelling  to  it  from  Kolo- 
beng. The  latitude  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  20° 
20'  S.,  and  the  longitude  probably  between  22°  and  SS'  £. 
The  lake  receives  the  Teoughe,  a  large  river,  at  the  north- 
western end,  and  disehai^eB  itself  by  the  Zonga  at  the 
north-eastern  end.  The  Zouga,  soon  alter  leaving  the  lake, 
receives  the  Tsmunakle,  which,  as  well  as  the  Teoughe, 
flows  from  the  north.  The  Zouga  continaes  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  be  a  fine  river,  broad  and  deep,  with 
beautifully  wooded  banks,  hut  receiving  no  more  ^nents, 
becomes  gradoally  narrower  in  its  descent  of  about  200 
miles  in  a  winding  sontb-easterly  directini.  It  then  flows 
into  Lake  Kumadau,  which  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  and 
3  or  4  broad,  and  the  water  is  there  dissipated,  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  salt  as  evaporation  proceeds.  In 
September  Lake  Ngami  becomes  ve^  low,  and  the  rivers 
are  dried  up.  The  water  begins  to  flow  again  in  April,  but 
makes  little  progress  in  filling  Lake  Kumadau  till  the  end  of 
Jane.  The  Bataoana  tribe  of  natives  live  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake,  where  they  have  their  principal  vil^^.  After 
a  short  stay  there,  the  party  returned,  and  arrived  at 
Kolobeng,  October  10.  There  are  prodigious  cambers  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  large  animals,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  and  its  rivers.  The  name  Ngami  is  pronounced 
Ing^i,  the  first  syllable  very  short  Dr.  Livingstone  naid 
another  short  vint  to  Lske  Ngami  in  18ffO,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

In  Jnne^  18fil,  Dr.  Uvingstone,  accomiwnied  by  Mr. 
Oswell,  again  started  for  the  north.  This  time  thur  rente 
was  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  titey  succeeded  in 
pushing  their  resevches  northwanl  to  17°  25'  S.  lat.,  and 
between  24*  30*  and  86"  SO*  £.  long.,  traversing  a  consider^ 
able  tract  watered  by  deep  and  constantly  flowing  streams, 
which  they  believe  to  be  feeders  of  the  river  Zambesi. 
They  passed  over  a  large  salt  incrustation  of  about  100 
miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width,  and  saw  many  others 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  Zonga  terminates. 
Considerably  to  the  north*  of  these  great  natural  salt-pans,  in 
the  coantry  watered  by  the  supposed  tribatarias  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  inhabitants  are  more  iatelligent  than  most  of 
the  native  tribes  of  Sonth  Africa. 

In  18S1  Mr,  Francis  Gallon  left  England  with  tbe  intan- 
tim  of  following  np  Dr.  Livingtone's  diacatveries,  bnt  fw 
certain  reasoDS  this  project  was  absndoned,  and,  instead,  be 
proceeded  to  Walfisch  Bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He  was  accompanied  hj 
Mr.  Anderason,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  they  explored  tbe 
region  between  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  Ondonga,  in  VJ" 
58'  8.  lat.,  near  the  river  Nourse  on  the  north,  and  as  far 
inland  as  kl"  E.  long.  Through  this  journey  we  obtain  a 
description  of  the  Damara  people,  who,  thoDsh  a  race  of  fine 
stature,  are  in  a  low  moral  state,  and  likely  to  be  extin- 
guished by  their  more  centralised,  powerful,  and  intelligent 
neighbours  on  the  north,  the  Ovampo.  The  high  table-land, 
which  was  traversed  to  reach  the  Ovampo,  is  cut  through  by 
deep  ravines,  the  chief  of  which  serve  as  eeeapes  for  the 
penodieal  flood  of  the  rivers.  In  delineating  the  moral 
characttf,  as  well  as  the  phyncal  conformation  of  the 
different  tribes  of  South  Africa,  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Oalton,  how  thur  diffenmces 
are  connected  with  the  form,  sabsoil,  and  vegetation  of  their 
respective  lands.  Thus,  the  arid  inland  plateaus,  covered 
only  with  thick  jungle  and  short  bmibwood,&oid  thedwarfed 
and  sinewy  Bushmen ;  the  more  open,  hilly,  and  nndolating 
pasture-lands,  the  Damaras;  whilst  the  rich  corn-lands  on 
the  north  are  occupied  by  the  race  which  is  the  most  civilised 
and  advanced,  the  Ovampo.  Ondonga,  the  capital  of  this 
people,  is  estimated  to  be  about  70  or  80  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  great  river  Amorongo  Achilnnda,  the  Nourse  of  our 
maps.  The  table-land  inhabited  by  the  Damaras  rises  in 
Rome  points  to  5000  and  6000  feet  above  tbe  sea.  Mr. 
Gallon  afterwards,  in  September  uid  October,  1S51,  pm- 
ceeded  as  &r  eaitwud  as  Toonobis,  a  distance  of  500  milae 
from  the  coast,  aa  the  road  to  Lake  Ngami,  distant  abont 
180  miles.  Mr.  Oalton  did  not  reach  lika  Ngami,  having 
made  an  eogagemrat  to  embaifc  at  Walfiidi  Bay  in  a  vessel 
which  was  expected,  and  the  specified  time  not  allowing 
him  to  remain  longer.  Mr.  Andersson  however  afterwaitb 
proceeded  again  to  Tounobis,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ngami, 
from  which  he  ascended  some  distance  tbe  rivsr  Teoaghe,  the 

Sincipal  affluent  of  Lake  Ngami.   Mr.  Anderason  reached 
e  taU  attlwMid  of  Jnly,  leU.   Mn&iU^iUPli  Jife 
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Andereson  bAve  eacb  pnbliihed  avohiMgiTing  ill  Aeooniitof 

their  tnvela. 

We  shall  now  give  an  aeconnt  of  the  misnoBary  explora* 
tiong  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  the  expedition  to  Central 
Africa. 

The  ualoas  and  entMpritine  misrionuiea,  Krapf  and 
BebmaDB,  stationed  at  Rwbal  'Mpia,  near  Mtunbaa,  in  about 
4"  S.  lat.,  begaa  their  journal  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent in  1647.  In  uat  year  Mr,  Rebmann  penetrated 
veatvard  to  Teita,  a  "coantry  whose  monntuna  ilie  to 
such  a  height  oni  of  the  vast  sarronnding  plains,  that  on 
some  eminences  near  Rabbai  'Mpia  they  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  90  miles;"  and  in  the  April  following  (1848), 
the  same  missioaary  performed  a  journey  farther  into  the 
interior,  to  the  still  more  elevated  coantry  of  Djagga,  where, 
at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  200  geographical  miles 
from  the  coast,  in  a  direction  aboot  W.N.W.  from  Mombas, 
he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
named  Kilimandj&ro,  of  which  the  snnunit  is  covered  with 
perpetnal  mow.  The  existence  of  snow  on  Kilinumdjaro 
WW  been  dinated  in  £nrope,  thongh  it  is  difficult  to  say  on 
what  reasoniMe  gtonnd.  Howem,  on  mbse^ent  jonzn^, 
both  Mr,  Rebmann  and  his  collea^e  Dr.  Krapf  eatisfied 
tbemaelvea  of  the  fact ;  and  unless  it  be  intended  absolately 
to  impagn  their  veracity,  their  evidence  cannot  be  rejected. 
In  April,  1840,  he  again  set  out  on  his  way  into  the  interior, 
bat  was  anable  to  proceed  beyond  Bjagga.  In  November 
and  December  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Krapf  saccessfuUy  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Ukamb&ni,  a  country  situated  northward  of 
Djagga.  Of  the  geographical  resnlts  of  this  journey,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  discovery  of  another  snowy  mountain, 
named  Kinia,  of  larger  sise  if  not  greater  elevation  than 
Kilimandj&ro.  K^nia,  is  Urns  described  by  Dr.  Krapf: — 
"  The  sky  being  clear,  I  got  a  full  sight  of  the  snow  moun- 
tain. ...  It  appeared  to  M  like  a  gigantic  wall,  on  whose 
snmmit  I  observed  two  immense  towers,  or  horns  as  yon 
may  call  them.  These  boms  or  towers,  which  are  at  a  aihwt 
distance  from  each  other,  give  the  monntain  a  grand  and 
majestic  appeuance,  which  raised  in  my  mind  overwhelming 
feelings.  Kilimandj^o  in  Djagf^  has  a  dome-like  snmmit ; 
bnt  K^nia  has  the  form  of  a  gigantic  roof,  over  which  its 
two  horns  rise  like  two  mighty  pillars,  which  I  have  no 
donbt  are  seen  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  equator.  Still  less  do  I 
doubt  that  the  volume  of  water  which  K^nia  issues  to  the 
north  runs  towards  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile."  In 
Sebmann's  map  ('  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  *)  K^ia 
is  placed  in  1"  S.  lat,  36°  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  320 
geo^phical  miles  north  and  6S  west  from  Mombas.  This 
position,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  rough  approx- 
unation.  In  the  last  journey  of  Dr.  Krapf  be  again  vuited 
the  conntiy  of  UkamMini  and  the  river  Dana,  as  the  up|>er 
eonne  of  the  On  is  called.  On  this  journey  the  enterpris- 
ing traveller  was  aohjected  to  the  greatest  harddhipa  and 
mfferin^,  and  indeed  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  No 
fresh  discoveries  were  made  in  this  journey,  but  some 
frniher  information  was  collected  respectiug  the  river  which 
flows  from  the  K^nia  (Ndokenia  or  Kirenia)  northward,  and 
forms  most  probably  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  expedition  to  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  condncted 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  accompanied  by  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg, 
is  one  of  great  importance.  This  expedition  originated  with 
Mr.  Ricbardfion,  who,  after  having  returned  from  his  travels 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sahara  in  1640  and  1846, 
induced  the  English  government  to  send  him  out  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  desert-regims  between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad.  Through 
the  lively  inteteat  taken  in  it  hy  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Boron 
Hnmboldt,  and  Professor  Ritter,  it  was  arranged  that  Dr. 
Barth  and  Dr.  Overw^,  two  Oermans,  should  accompany 
Mr.  Richardson  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  observa- 
tions. Lord  Palmerston  sanctioned  tiiis  propraal,  and 
afforded  the  two  travellers  pecuniary  assistance,  m  addition 
to  thnr  own  private  means  and  to  grants  from  the  Oecgra- 
phicol  Society  in  Berlin  and  the  Kitfg  of  Prusais. 

The  three  travellers  departed  from  this  country  at  the 
latter  end  of  1849,  and  amved  in  Tripoli  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year.  Previously  to  starting  from  that  place, 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  soatfa  was  thoroughly  explored 
and  snrveyed  by  the  two  Oermans  within  a  radius  of  60  to 
80  miles  from  the  town.  [Tbipoli.]  An  nnexpected  degree 
of  cold  was  experienced  in  these  excumots.  On  one  day  the 
Uunniniieter,  befwa  sumriie,  stood  as  low  as  S6'  Fahrenheit, 


and  00  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  February,  the  now  obliged  the 
travellers  to  remain  in  their  tents.  After  their  return  to 
Tripoli,  several  weeks  were  required  for  their  preparations ; 
and  the  transport  of  a  boat  for  navigating  lAke  Tchad  caused 
connderable  difficulty.  For  this  imrpose  a  beantifiil  wheny 
had  been  constructed  by  the  dSraction  of  the  admiral  at 
Mhlta,  broad  in  the  beam,  and  very  li^t  on  wat« ;  but  it 
was  necessaty  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  several  cameb  wen 
requisite  to  convey  it  across  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahuib 

The  travellers  started  at  last  on  the  24th  of  March,  1860, 
the  gnat  caravan  having  departed  before  them ;  but  the 
party  formed  a  small  caravan  of  itself,  having  about  40  camels 
laden  with  their  effects  and  merchandise.  Every  possible 
assistance  was  rendered  by  her  Majesty's  consuls  in  Tripoli 
and  MuTZttk  to  the  undertaking,  so  that  the  expedition  started 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  direction  of  the  roate  to  Mnrzuk  was  almost  due  south 
from  Tripoli,  beyond  the  Obarian  defile,  the  country  con- 
sisting of  a  continuous  table-land,  of  an  average  elevation  of 
2000  feet.  As  &r  as  the  well  of  Taboniyafa,  many  deep 
wadis  intersect  this  table-land,  and  the  ruins  of  sevetu 
Roman  monnmMits  and  columns  wwe  discovered  tht 
traveUers.  Southward  <^  that  place  is  a  table-land,  or 
Hamadah,  an  immense  desert  of  considerably  greater  eleva- 
tion, and  extending  for  about  110  gecgrapfaical  miles  in  the 
same  direction.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  neither  trees 
nor  indications  of  wells  are  visible,  and  the  scanty  vegetation 
which  occurs  is  only  found  scattered  in  the  trifling  irr^lari- 
ties  of  the  surface.  The  ground  is  covered  with  small  stones, 
pyramids  of  which,  erected  with  great  labour,  sepre  as  road- 
marks  to  the  intrepid  camel-drivers  by  day,  while  the  polar 
star  and  Antares  are  their  guides  by  night.  After  a  journey 
of  six  days  the  expedition  reached  uie  southern  edge  of 
this  table-land,  which  descends  in  perpendicular  walls  to 
the  Wfidi  el  Hessi.  Following  the  descent  for  about  60 
geographical  miles,  tiie  travellers  came  to  Uie  Wftdi  Shi'atL 
oVer  another  plateau  of  equally  dismal  amet.  It  is  composed 
of  a  black  sairaBtone,  the  disintegration  m  vdiich  forms  a  daric 
yellow  sand,  covering  the  inequalities  of  the  stony  snr&ce, 
from  which  stands  out  prominently  the  black  rock,  in  high 
cones  of  the  most  fantastic  forms,  strikingly  resembling 
basaltic  rocks.  They  reached  Mnrzuk  on  t£e  6th  of  May, 
and  remained  there  till  the  13th  of  Jnne,  collecting  much 
important  information  respecting  the  countries  and  nations 
to  the  south.  Murznk  is  very  unhealthy  and  dangerous  for 
Europeans,  bnt  happily  none  of  the  par^  snared  during 
their  stay. 

On  the  13th  of  June  they  set  off  for  Ohat,  which  they 
reached  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  most  interesting  result  of 
this  journey  was  the  discovery  of  several  curious  sculptures 
on  the  rocks  of  the  W&di  Felisjareh.  One  of  ijbem  consists 
of  two  human  figures  with  the  heads  of  birds,  and  a  bull, 
armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  arrows,  and  fighting  f^  a 
child ;  the  other  is  a  fine  herd  of  oxen  going  to  a  watering- 
place,  most  skilfully  grouped  and  executed.  In  the  o^nitm 
of  the  travellers  the  two  works  bear  a  striking  and  nnmis- 
takeable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  They  are 
evidently  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  many  other 
sculptured  tablets  fonnd  the  travellen,  on  whidi 
camels  formed  generally  the  principal  objects. 

The  party  started  from  Gnat,  after  a  stay  of  some  days, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben.  They  had  to  cross  a  vast 
desert,  totuly  nninhabited,  for  about  2A0  geographical  miles, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  Taghajit,  the  first  inhabited  place 
in  Air,  on  the  22nd  of  August. 

The  route  from  Ohat  to  A'ir  is  described  by  Dr.  Overweg 
as  a  mountain-path  leading  over  ridges,  table-lands,  and  deep- 
cut  rocky  valleys.  Wherever  the  w&dis  become  broader, 
and  through  the  amncy  of  run  are  covered  with  disintegrated 
rocks  ana  sand,  they  show  a  scanty  vegetation  of  grass  uid 
trees.  The  geognostical  character  of  the  conntiy  is  here  of 
much  greater  interest.  From  Munuk  to  Ohat,  and  farther 
to  the  south,  the  prevailing  formation  consiHts  of  sandstone 
of  various  colours,  with  throughout  the  same  petrographical 
aspect  of  the  rocks,  the  same  slopes  of  the  monnUins  and 
intersections  of  the  valleys,  and  the  same  horizontal  strata. 
At  Aggeri,  about  70  miles  to  the  south  of  Ohat,  the  entire 
scene  suddenly  changes.  The  mountains  are  now  rounded, 
and  strata  forming  projecting  terraces  are  no  longer  seen. 
The  travellers  fonnd  themselves  all  at  once  in  the  regions  of 
granite,  the  whole  country  between  Aggeri  and  Air  consist- 
ing of  crystalline  primitive  rocks,  with  mica-slate  and 
enormous  manes  of  granit^^,^|^|,^i;^pjty^^fijntain- 
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Ibmu.  Fran  Obat  the  senenl  nu&ee  cff  fhe  eomifrr 
contiiiDBf  to  riw,  and  at  SelTifiet  the  tnrellen  saw  annna 
them  die  highest  moontun-iiuBses  met  with  on  their  jonniey. 
After  middle  of  Aagiut  tbey  experienced  tiie  inflaence 
of  the  Soodan  rains  ;  t£e  atro(»phere  then  b^inning  to  be 
humid,  and  the  evenings  or  mornings  beins  accompanied  by 
fogs.  Frequent  thnnder-storms  and  neany  rains  also 
occurred.  Under  the  inflaence  of  these  rains  the  aspect  of 
the  widis  became  completely  changed,  laxariant  planta- 
tions  of  palms  being  everTwhere  met  with  to  the  south  of 
Taghajit  According  to  the  natives  the  rainy  season  lasts 
till  the  end  of  September,  At  Taghajit,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Soodan,  the  travellers  having  accomplished  the  exceedingly 
difficult  and  dangerous  journey  across  the  Great  Desert, 
believed  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  safety  from  the  attacks 
of  connderable  numbers  of  forioufl  Tuancks,  who  had  for 
some  time  followed  their  caravan,  \rith  the  intent  to  murder 
and  plunder  them.  Between  Taghajit  and  Selnfiet,  however, 
at  a  place  abont  60  geographical  miles  farther  to  the  tonth, 
on  the  S5th  of  Angnatj  they  were  attacked  the  first  time  by 
40,  and  the  secimd  time  by  100  armed  men,  mounted  on 
camels.  By  their  ovrn  conrage,  however,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Kelowis,  their  companions,  their  lives  were  saved  at  the 
expense  of  a  high  ransom,  and  they  reached  Tintellnst,  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  Annoor,  on  the  4th  of  September. 
By  this  prince,  to  whom  they  were  strongly  recommended, 
they  were  very  kindly  received.  In  Tintellnst,  which  is 
situated  in  18°  34'  N.  lat.,  the  travellers  staid  tUl  the  end  of 
November,  and  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  respect- 
ingNortbem  Africa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tintelliut  and  the  eonntiy  around 
live  entirely  on  the  {ffodnctiona  of  Soodan,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  supply  Soodan  with  salt  Every  you*  tiie  Prince 
Annoor  taJEes  to  uie  south  from  2000  to  3000  camels  laden 
with  salt,  and  returns  with  slaves  and  provisions.  While 
the  expedition  remained  at  Tintellnst,  Dr.  Barth  made  a 
succes^l  journe}r  to  Agades,  the  capital  of  the  kinedom  of 
Air  or  Afiben,  which  occupied  him  from  the  4th  to  the  30th 
of  October.  [Agaoes,  iS  2.]  On  the  12th  of  December, 
ISfiO,  the  traveUers  left  Air  on  their  route  to  Lake  Tchad, 
and  arrived  at  Dameivu  by  the  end  of  December.  Here 
the  trajrellers  separated,  Mr.  Richardson  going  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  Knka,  Dr.  Barth  southvrard  to  Kano,  and  Dr. 
Overw^  south-west  to  Mariadi  and  Gaber,  two  states  of 
independent  Pagans,  where  the  latter  explorer  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  obtained  mnch  curious  infbimation. 
Kuka,  the  canital  of  Boraou,  had  been  fixed  as  the  rendez- 
voaB  of  the  three  travellers,  and  Drs.  Barth  and  Overwe^ 
safely  met  there  again  in  April,  1861,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
unhappily  died  on  the  road  to  Kuka,  at  Unguratua,  abont 
100  geographical  miles  W.N.W.  from  that  place,  on  the 
4th  of  March.  The  political  objects  of  the  expedition 
devolving  now  upon  the  two  scientific  travellers.  Dr.  Barth, 
who  arrived  first  at  Knka,  presented  himself  at  the  sheikh's 
ra]ace  as  one  of  the  surviving  Christians  who  had  come  from 
England  to  bring  presents  from  her  Briti^  Majesty.  Dr. 
Overweg  also  soon  arrived.  The  two  travellers  were  kindly 
received  bv  the  sheikh  and  his  vizier,  and  were  assisted  in 
all  their  objects  and  wishes.  Preparations  were  forthwith 
made  for  exploratory  tours;  and  while  Dr.  Barth  was  absent 
onhis  jonmerto  Adamana,  Dr.Orerw^  put  the  boat  tt^ether, 
and  launched  it  on  I^ika  Tchad.  Dr.  Overweg  embarked, 
and  explored  the  lake,  visiting  the  Biddnmas,  who  inhabit 
the  islanda,  of  which  there  are  abont  100  lai^  ones  scattered 
over  the  lake. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1851,  Dr.  Barth  started  on  his  ad- 
venturous journey  to  Adamaua,  and  on  the  18th  of  June 
reached  the  great  river  Benue,  (which  is  the  native  name 
there  given  to  the  Tchadda)  at  the  confluence  of  another 
large  river  called  the  Faro.  This  point  of  the  Benue 
is  about  65  miles  higher  up  than  the  point  reached 
bv  Dr.  Baikie  in  his  voyage  in  1854,  previously  noticed. 
The  BennS  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  about  11  feet  deep, 
mnning  in  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west,  at  the  rate 
of  abont  ^  miles  an  hoar.  It  is  about  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  banks  are  from  25  to  30  feet  high. 
The  Faro  joins  the  BennI  from  the  south-east,  and  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  deep,  runnii^  with  great  rapi^frf.  During 
floods  the  Benue  inundates  vae  conntiy  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Barth  crossed  both  the  rivera,  and  proceeded  in  a  aonth- 
wert  direction  about  forty  miles  to  the  town  of  Tola,  which 
is  the  capital  of  Adamana.  It  is  situated  in  9"  26'  N.  laL, 
12*  10'  E.  long.,  and  is  a  large  open  place,  ecnuiating  mnitly 
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abont  three  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  but  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  12,000  inbabitaotsL  The  hnta  hare  clay 
walla,  and  are  thatched.  The  town  has  no  indnatiy,  and  the 
market  is  small.  The  province  of  Adamaua,  of  wbidi  the 
proper  native  name  is  F6mbina,  is  very  fertile,  well  culti- 
vated, and  full  of  villages.  Dr.  Barth  arrived  at  Knka,  on 
his  return  from  Adamaua  on  the  22nd  of  July. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1861,  Dr.  Barth  set  ont  on  an 
expedition  to  K&nem,  a  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Tchad.  On  the  18th  of  September  Dr.  Ovetw^  joined  Dr. 
Barth,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  horsemen.  Tney  reached 
Kuka  on  their  return  October  14,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  much  danger  from  hostile  natives. 

On  this  ex|>edition  Dr.  Barth  had  a  favourable  opportnni^ 
of  inTe8tigatiu[  Lake  Tchad.  It  is  a  vast  lagoon  withoot 
any  ontlet,  of  little  depth  and  avw-vaiying  extent.  Tba 
circuit,  when  iqoderately  fall,  is  abont  400  milea,  traTdliiig 
distance,  or  twenty  days  journey  of  abont  twrafy  mUea  a 
day.  It  receives  only  one  perennial  river,  the  Shaiy,  which 
is  very  lai^,  and  in  uie  wet  season  pours  in  a  large  qaatitity 
of  water.  The  Shary  comes  from  the  south,  and  enters  Lake 
Tchad  at  the  south  end.  Another  considenble  river,  the 
Yeou,  or  Yow,  comes  from  the  west,  and  enters  the  lake  on 
the  west  side.  The  Yow  ceases  to  flow  in  the  dry  season. 
Many  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  lake  are  permanently 
inhabited.  The  swampy  parts,  near  the  shores,  contain  large 
numbers  of  crocodHes  and  hippopotami,  and  elephants  are 
very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  uie  eastern  side  of  the  lake. 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Barth  saw  a  herd  of  elephants  proceed- 
ing to  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  diinkin|[.  The  number 
amounted  to  ninety-five,  and  they  were  walking  inalong  line, 
like  a  re^moit  of  soldiers,  the  males  being  in  the  front,  the 
young  ones  in  the  centre,  and  the  fomales  in  the  rear. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1851,  Dr.  Barth  again  left 
Kuka,  in  order  to  join  a  warlike  expedition  to  the  countiy 
called  Mandara.  The  expedition  started  on  the  8th  of 
December,  and  on  the  30th  reached  the  village  of  Demmo, 
when  Dr.  Barth  saw  a  broad  watereoune  flowing  slowly  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  shallow,  but  deep  enough  for  canoes,  and 
more  than  two  miles  in  width.  This  watercourse  appeara  to 
join  the  Serbewel,  or  upper  course  ot  the  river  of  Logdn, 
which  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the  river  Shary.  At  Demmo  a 
considerable  number  of  females  and  children  were  captured. 
The  whole  village  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  made  desolate. 
Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  severed  from  their  bodies 
were  seen  lying  about  in  all  directions.  The  greater  part 
of  the  men  however  escuied  across  the  river.  Then  was 
some  fitting,  and  a  few  M  the  Bomnaiw  vera  slain.  The 
expedition  reached  Kuka,  on  its  return,  F^bmaiy  1, 165S. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1662,  Dr.  Barth  set  out  on  an  eiqte- 
dition  to  the  kingdom  of  Bagirmi.  On  the  13th  of  March 
he  arrived  at  Log6n  Bfmi,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Logdn. 
It  is  situated  in  11"  47'  N.  lat,  14"  66'  E.  long.,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Log6n,  an  affluent  of  the  Shary,  360 
or  400  yards  wide.  The  population  of  Logdn  Bimi  is  abont 
16,000.  On  the  18th  of  March  he  reached  the  river  Shaiy, 
600  yards  wide,  and  was  passed  over  in  a  large  canoe.  On 
the  27th  of  April  he  arrived  at  Masena,  the  capital  of 
Bagirmi,  in  11"  38'  N.  lat.,  16"  £.  long.,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  place  till  the  10th  of  August.  The  town  of 
Masefia  was  formerly  much  larger,  and  the  extent  of  the  wall 
has  been  ledneed,  bat  is  still  mnch  too  large  for  the  town, 
and  in  the  ntmost  st^  of  decay.  The  town  extraids  over  a 
cinmmferenca  oi  abont  seven  miles ;  but  only  about  half  of 
this  area  ia  inhabited,  the  princiinl  quarter  being  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan  of  Bagirmi.  A  deep  trough-like  depression  intersects 
the  town  from  east  to  west,  whioi,  during  the  runy  seasmt 
is  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  dry  season  covered  with  the 
richest  verdure.  The  surface  within  the  wall  is  broken  into 
many  other  hollows,  which  contain  the  wells. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Dr.  Barth  received  despatches  from  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  of  the  British  government,  which  were  for^ 
warded  to  him  from  Kuka,  and  which  authorised  him  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  supplied  him 
with  the  means.  Lord  P&lmerston,  m  his  despatui,  allowed 
Dr.  Barth,  after  he  had  cnupleted  the  survey  of  I^ke  Tchad, 
either  to  proceed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Afinca,  or  westwards 
to  Timtraetn.  He  decided  on  inaldng  the  jonmey  to 
Timbuctn. 

On  the  lOtii  of  Angwt  Dr.  Barth  vaspermitted  to  lem 


hit  tetam.  The  rains  had  theo  commenced,  and  the  river 
wan  above  1000  yards  wide,  veiy  deep,  and  flowiDa  at  a 
xate  of  aboDt  three  miles  an  hour.  He  orossed  the  Log&n 
river  on  the  16th  of  Angmt,  and  arrived  at  Knkft  on 

the  21st. 

Ou  the  20th  of  September,  Mr.  Overweg  died  of  an  attack 
of  fever.  This  date  closes  the  3rd  volume  of  Dr.  Barth's 
'  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,'  3 
vols.  8to.,  1857.  Dr.  Barth  left  Kulca  on  his  jonmey  to 
Timbncta  on  the  28th  of  November,  1862,  and  the  other 
two  volumes,  which  are  to  comprise  his  travels  to  Timbuctn, 
hie  residence  there,  joamey  baclc  to  Kuka,  where  he  arrived 
December  11, 1864,  and  his  retam  to  England,  have  not  yet 
(Jan.  1658)  been  published. 

In  Febrnar^  1863,  Dr.  Edward  Vc^el,  a  young  German, 
employed  at  Mr.  Bishra'ii  Observatory,  Begent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, was  sent  to  join  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  two  volunteers  from  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners.  They  reached  Lake  Tchad  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1864,  and  were  received  kindly  by  the  sheikh  and  his 
vizier.  Dr.  Barth  was  then  absent  on  his  jonmey  to 
Timbucta.  Dr.  Vogel  is  stated  to  have  been  pat  to  death 
by  the  Sult!m  of  Waday,  and  his  papers  have  not  yet  been 
recovered,  nor  his  fate  ascertained  with  certainty.  One  of 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  has  returned  to  England  ;  the  other, 
Corpond  M^ire,  appears  to  have  been  atisasainated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kuka.  Dr.  Vogel  had  sent  to  Englimd  a  few 
notices  of  his  explorations,  had  visited  Yacoba,  and  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1865,  had  crossed  the  Tchadda  at  the  place 
where  Dr.  Baikte  had  been,  in  tiie  Pleiad  steamer,  in  1864. 

In  January,  1863,  accounts  wen  xscaved  by  the  Royal 
6e<»praphical  Sodety  of  London,  wUch  were  subsequently 
confirmed  in  April,  of  the  snccessful  issae  of  a  commercial 
journey  across  the  continent  of  Africa  by  a  Moorish  caravan, 
trading  for  ivory  and  slaves.  It  had  started  from  Zanzibar 
on  the  east  coast  (6"  S.  lat,,  39°  E.  long.),  and  had  reached 
Bengaela  on  the  west  coast  (12"  S.  lat.,  15°  E.  long.).  The 
journey  occupied  six  months  ;  a  day  and  a  night  were  oc- 
cupied in  croBsine  the  great  lake  of  Tanganna,  also  called 
Nyaasi,  Zewa,  ana  Maravi.  In  one  part  of  the  journey  no 
inhabitants  were  seen  for  fifteen  days. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Ions  and  hazardous  journeys  from  the  interior  to  the  west 
and  east  coasts  of  Africa,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
throng  countries  never  before  seen  by  any  European. 

In  April^  186^  Dr.  Livingstone  proceeded  to  Cape  Town, 
with  his  wifo  and  children,  and  sent  them  home  to  England. 
He  then  returned  in  order  to  explore  the  conntiy  in  search 
of  a  healthy  district,  which  might  prove  a  centre  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  open  up  Uie  interior  by  a  path  to  either  the  east  or 
west  coast.  When  he  reached  Kuruman,  on  his  return,  he 
learnt  by  a  letter  from  the  chief  Sechele  that  the  native  had 
been  attacked  at  Kolobeng  by  the  Boers  of  the  Cashan 
Idonntains;  that  the  village  of  Kolobeng  had  been  burnt, 
about  sixty  of  the  males  slain,  many  women  and  about  200 
of  the  school  childi'en  carried  off  for  slaves,  and  bis  own 
residence  plundered  of  everything. 

Having  returned  to  Kolobeng,  and  remained  a  few  days 
with  the  wretched  Bakwainn,  he  proceeded  northwards  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1863.  The  Bamangwato  Hills, 
between  Kolobeng  and  Lake  Ngami,  are  part  of  a  ranee 
called  Bakaa,  which  rises  about  700  or  800  feet  above  the 
^aiu^  and  is  composed  of  great  masses  of  black  basalt. 
This  mass  of  basalt,  about  six  miles  long,  has  tilted  up  the 
locks  both  on  the  east  and  west.  Passing  on  to  Letloche, 
about  20  miles  beyond  the  Bamangwato,  they  found  a  fine 
supply  of  water.  This  spot  was  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming's 
&rthest  station  north.  Farther  on  they  came  to  the  hill 
N'gwa,  18'  27'  20"  S.  Ut.,  24"  13*  36"  E.  long.  It  is  300  or 
400  feet  high,  and  was  the  only  hill  they  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  Bajnangwato  Hills,  As  they  approached  Liny- 
anti,  they  found  the  river-beds  filled  by  the  annual  inunda- 
tion, and  flowing  into  the  Chobe,  which  is  itself  an  affluent  of 
the  Leeambye.  With  some  difficulty  they  reached  Linyanti, 
May  23,  1863.  Linyanti  is  th?  capital  town  of  the 
Hakololo,  and  is  situated  in  18°  17'  20^  &  lat,  23°  SC  9" 
K.  long.  The  chief  of  the  Makololo,  named  Sekeletu,  a 
voung  man  of  18  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  population  of 
Linyanti,  numbering  7000  or  8000,  received  Dr.  Livingstone, 
whom,  they  were  expecting,  with  enthusiastic  welcome. 
The  Makololo  are  the  most  northerly  of  the  Bechuanas. 

Havine  waited  a  month  at  Linyanti,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
ittanded  oy  a  party  of  the  natives,  set  out  from  Shwieke, 


for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Leeambye.  Shesbeke  is 
about  100  miles  east  from  Linyanti.  Linyanti  is  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Chobe.  The  countiy  between  the  two 
places  is  perfectly  flat,  except  patches  which  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  tbe  general  level.  From  Shesbeke  tbey  ascended 
the  river  Leeambye  to  Nariele  or  Naliele,  the  capital  of  the 
Barotse  country,  situated  in  16°  24'  17"  8.  Ut,  23°  5'  54"  E. 
long.  The  general  course  of  tbe  Leeambye  from  the  Victoria 
Falls,  below  Shesbeke,  to  Nariele  is  N.W.  by  N.  Having 
procured  a  sufficient  number  of  canoes,  they  began  to  ascend 
the  Leeambye.  They  had  33  canoes,  and  about  160  men, 
Sekeletu  and  a  large  party  of  natives  going  with  them  to 
Nariele.  Tbe  river,  never  before  seen  by  European,  is  mag- 
nificent, often  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  having  iuandt  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  length,  banks  and  islaoda 
are  richly  wooded. 

From  the  bend  up  to  the  north,  called  KatimapMoldo  (*  I 
quenched  fire'),  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and  tbe  stream 
runs  fast,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
which  prevent  continuous  navigation  when  the  river  is  low. 
Tbe  rapids  are  not  visible  when  the  river  is  full,  but  the 
cataracts  of  Nambwe,  Bombwe,  and  Kale,  must  always  be 
dangerous.  The  fall  at  each  of  these  is  between  four  and 
six  feet.  But  the  foils  of  Gonye  present  a  much  more 
serious  obstacle.  There  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  canoes 
out  of  the  water,  and  cany  them  more  than  a  mile  by  land. 
Tbe  fall  is  about  thirty  feet  The  nmn  body  of  water, 
which  comes  over  the  ledge  of  rock  when  the  river  is  low,  is 
collected  into  a  space  of  70  or  80  yards  before  it  takes  the 
leap,  and  a  mass  of  rock  being  thrust  forward  against  the 
roaring  ttnrent,  a  loud  sound  is  produced. 

The  rocks  here  are  of  reddish,  variegated,  hardened  sand- 
stone, with  madrepore  holes  in  it.  Tms  and  broad  horizontal 
strata  of  trap,  sometimes  100  miles  in  extent,  and  each  layer 
having  an  inch  or  so  of  black  silicious  matter  on  it,  as  if  it 
had  floated  there  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  form  a  great  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  central  valley.  These  rocks,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  countiy  especially,  are  often  covered 
with  12  or  15  feet  of  soft  calcareous  tufa.  The  banks  of 
the  river  in  this  part,  viewed  from  the  flat  reedy  basin  in 
which  it  flowed,  seemed  prolonged  into  wooded  ridges  200 
or  300  feet  high,  and  stretched  away  to  the  N.N.E.  and 
N.N.W.  until  they  were  20  or  30  miles  apart.  The  inter- 
vening space,  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  with  the  Leeambye 
winding  gently  near  the  middle,  is  the  true  Barotse  valley. 
It  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
is  inundated  annually,  not  by  rains,  but  by  the  Leeambye, 
exactly  as  Lower  Egypt  is  flooded  by  the  Nile.  The 
villages  of  the  Barotse  are  built  on  mounds,  and  during  the 
inundation  the  whole  valley  assumes  the  -appearance  of  a 
large  lake,  with  the  villages  on  mounds  like  i^ands,  just  as 
occurs  in  Egypt  with  the  villages  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Barotse  are  strongly  attached  to  this  fertile  valley.  They 
say,  "  Here  hunger  is  not  known."  There  are  no  laige  towns, 
the  mounds  being  all  small.  Nariele  (Naliele)  is  built  on  a 
mound  artificially  constructed.  When  the  river  is  com- 
pressed between  the  high  rocky  banks  near  Gonye,  it  rises 
60  feet  The  river  presented  the  same  appearance  of  low 
t»nks  without  trees  as  it  assumed  when  they  came  to 
16°  16*  S.  lat,  until  they  arrived  at  Libonta,  14*^  59'  S.  lat. 
Twenty  miles  beyond  that  there  was  forest  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  then  there  were  tsetse.  No  locality  can 
be  inhabited  by  Europeans  where  that  scourge  exists. 

Finding  that  he  was  now  near  the  confluence  of  the  river 
of  Londa  or  Lunda,  named  Leeba,  or  Loiba,  and  the  chiefii  of 
that  country  being  reported  to  be  friendly  to  straugers,  Dr. 
Livingstone  pushed  on  to  latitude  14°  11' 3"  S.  There  the 
Lee^bye  assumes  the  name  of  Kabompo,  and  seems  to  be 
coming  from  the  east.  It  is  a  fine  large  river,  about  300 
yards  wide.  The  Leeba  is  about  250  yards  wide,  and  comes 
from  the  N.N.W.  The  Loeti,  about  200  yards  wide,  enters 
here  from  the  W.N.  W.  The  waters  of  the  Loeti  are  of  a  li^ht 
colour,  and  those  of  the  Leeba  of  a  dark  mossy  hue.  Ihe 
Loeti  enters  the  Leeambye  a  little  lower  down  than  the  Leeba. 

The  numbers  of  large  game  above  Libonta  are  prodigious, 
and  they  are  remarkably  tame :  81  bu&loes  defiled  in  slow 
procession  befoK  their  fire  one  evenii^,  within  gun-shot; 
and  herds  of  splendid  elands  stood  by  day  without  fear  at 
200  yard^  distance.  The  lions  were  in  great  numbers,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  AMca  where  game  abonnds.  A  party 
of  Arabs  from  Zanzibar  were  in  the  vicinity  at  this  time. 
After  remaining  some  days  in  this  country.  Dr.  Livingstons 
returned  to  Linyanti,  and  made  prepar^^i^<^^^^mey 
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to  Loanda,  on  the  west  coast  of  Afiricaj  aa  soon  aa  the  cooling 
inflaenee  of  the  rains  should  be  felt  in  Norember. 

He  had  few  scientific  insbronunta,  bat  they  were  of  the 
best  kind — a  sextant  by  Tronghton,  a  chronometer  by  Dent, 
a  tiiennometer  by  DoUond,  a  compass  from  the  Cape  Obser- 
TOtoiy,  and  a  amiall  telescope. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1603,  he  left  the  tovn  of 
Linyanti,  accompanied  by  Sekeletn  and  his  principal  men, 
to  embark  on  the  Chobe.  They  crossed  five  branches. 
When  the  branches  unite  or  re-enter  it  is  a  fine  deep  river. 
The  banks  are  of  soft  calcareoas  tofa,  like  those  of  the 
Zooga.  The  bed  is  deep,  and  the  udes  perpendicular.  The 
conrse  is  extremely  tortnoas. 

The  actual  point  of  confinence  of  the  Chobe  with  the 
Leeambye  is  iU  defined,  on  accoont  of  each  dividing  into 
aewal  branches  before  they  unite,  but  when  the  whole 
body  of  water  collects  into  one  bed,  it  ia  very  wide,  and  is 
a  goodly  sight  for  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
thirsty  sooth.  Turning  round  th^  began  to  ascend  the 
liceambye,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  reached  the  village 
of  Sheehdte.  After  a  diort  stay  they  proceeded  np  the 
Leeambye.  Their  prognts  was  slow,  owing  to  their  waiting 
at  the  different  vill^es  for  food. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  journey  to  the  west  coast,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  27  men,  belon^ng  to  the  Makololo. 
It  was  the  dry  season.  Parts  of  the  nver  were  only  about 
300  yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  In  other  parts  it  is  spread 
out  to  more  tha^  a  mile,  and  the  water  flows  rapidly  over 
the  rocky  bottom.  It  requires  great  skill  and  care  to  manage 
the  canoes  in  these  shallow  parts.  The  rapids  are  caused  by 
rocka  of  dark-Inown  trap,  or  of  sandstone  stretching  across 
ihe  stream.  In  some  places  they  form  miles  of  the  rocky 
bottom,  with  islets  covered  with  trees.  Ubonta  is  the  last 
town  of  the  Makololoj  and  is  rituated  on  a  mound  like 
HiB  rest  of  the  villages  in  the  Barotse  vallqr. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1853,  they  were  at  the  cou- 
flaence  of  the  Leeba  and  Leeambye,  14°  IC  62"  S.  lat., 
23*  35'  40*  E.  long.  From  the  coonuence  down  to  Mosioa- 
tunya  there  are  many  long  reaches  where  a  vessel  equal  to 
the  Thames  steamera  plying  between  the  bridges  could  run 
as  freely  as  they  do  on  the  Thames.  It  is  often,  even  here, 
as  broad  as  that  river  at  London  Bridge,  and  perhaps  as  deep. 
Th^re  are,  however,  many  imd  serious  obstacles  to  a  con- 
tinued navigation  for  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  stretch.  About 
ten  miles  below  the  conSuence  of  the  Loeti,  for  instance, 
there  are  many  large  sand-banks  in  the  stream;  then  there 
are  a  hundred  mites  to  the  river  at  Simah,  where  a  Thames 
steamer  could  ply  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  but  again,  the 
■pace  between  Simah  and  KatimapMolelo  has  five  or  six 
rapids,  with  cataracts,  one  of  which,  Oonye,  could  not  be 
pused  at  any  time  without  portage.  Between  diese  rapids 
there  are  reaches  of  quiet  and  deep  water  of  several  nJles  in 
length.  Beyond  Katioia-Molelo  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Chobe  there  are  nearly  100  miles  again  of  a  river  capable  of 
being  navigated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Barotse  vuley. 

They  now  began  to  ascend  the  Leeba.  The  water  is  black 
in  colour  as  compared  with  the  Leeambye,  which  here  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Kabompo.  The  Leeba  flows  placidly, 
and,  nnltke  the  main  river,  receives  numbers  of  little 
rivulets  from  both  sides.  It  winds  slowly  through  the  most 
luxuriant  meadows,  each  of  which  has  a  soft  sedgy  centre,  or 
a  large  pond,  or  else  a  gentle  rill  flowing  down  the  middle. 
The  meadows  are  probably  inundated,  as  the  trees  are  on  spots 
elevated  three  or  four  feet  above  the  meadows.  The  rains 
were  now  set  in,  and  the  travellen  were  much  drenched. 

When  they  had  ascended  somewhat  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Leeba,  they  left  the  river,  and  travelled  overland  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  village  of  the  cUef  Shinte,  till  tiiey 
came  to  the  Lake  Dilolo.  On  their  route  they  crossed 
several  afflaents  of  the  Leeba,  and  travdled  over  extensive 
plains,  mach  of  which  was  under  water. 

On  the  20th  of  Febmaiy,  1854,  they  reached  the  small 
end  of  the  Lake  Dilolo.  Dr.  Livingstone,  being  exhausted 
by  fever  and  abstinence,  could  not  visit  Uie  wider  end.  After 
passing  a  little  farther  to  the  N.W.,  they  came  to  rivers 
which  flowed  northwards  into  the  fine  river  Kasai,  or  LokS, 
which  has  a  northern  course,  while  all  the  rivers  they  had 
previonslT  passed  flowed  southwards  ;  thus  showing  that  the 
flooded  pUons  in  which  the  Lake  Dilolo  stands  are  an  elevated 
flat  which  forma  the  water-parting  of  the  streams  that  flow 
to  the  north  and  south  respectivuy. 

On  the  4th  of  April  tbey  reached  the  banks  of  the  Quango 
(Coango),  a  riTur  160  yards  widoj  and  vety  deep.  This  fine 


river  flows  amoo{[  exteunra  meadows  eloUied  with  gigantic 
l^tBSs  and  reeds,  in  a  direction  nearly  north.  They  crossed 
it  after  a  dangerous  contention  with  ue  natives,  and  passed 
on  westwards  to  the  village  of  Cassange  (pronounced  Cas- 
sanje),  which  is  the  farthest  station  eastward  of  the  Portu- 

giese.  They  were  now  safe,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
assange  is  situated  in  9°  ST  30"  S.  Ut,  17"  49'  £.  long. 
The  distance  to  Loanda  is  about  300  miles.  On  the  14th  of 
May  they  reached  the  village  of  Oolungo  Alto,  9*  8'  30"  S. 
lat.  16"  2'  E.  long.,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  arrived  at  Loanda. 

St  Paul  de  Loanda  has  been  a  very  considerable  citv,  but 
is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  contains  about  12,000  inoabit- 
ants,  most  of  whom  are  people  of  colour.  It  possesses  two 
Q^edrals,  one  of  whidi,  ibnnerly  a  Jesaita*  coll^,  ia  now 
a  workshop.  The  fbrta  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The 
Portuniese  bishop  of  Angola  xeudes  at  Loanda,  and  was 
very  £nd  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  harbour  is  fbrmed  by  a 
low  sandy  island,  between  which  and  the  mainland  is  the 
station  for  ships.  There  was  not  a  single  English  merchant 
there,  and  only  two  American  merchanta.  Mr.  Gabriel,  the 
British  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
treated  Dr.  Livingstone  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1854,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his 
party  of  Makololo  departed  from  Loanda  on  their  return  to 
linyanti.  They  passed  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bengo,  and  ascending  that  river,  arrived  at  Icollo  i  Bengo, 
and  on  the  28th  of  September  at  Kalnngwembo,  on  the  same 
path  by  which  they  came.  There  are  plantations  of  fine 
coffee,  and  sugar  ia  also  cultivated.  Dr.  Livingstone  pro- 
ceeded in  a  canoe  down  the  river  Lucalla  to  Massangano. 
Tha  river  is  about  85  vards  wide,  and  navigable  far  canoea 
from  its  confluence  wito  the  Coania  to  about  aix  miles  abore 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  Lninha.  Massangano  stand* 
on  a  tongue  of  rather  high  land  formed  by  tiie  left  bank  of 
the  Lucalla  and  right  ba^  of  the  Coauza.  It  has  more  than 
lOOO  inhabitants.  The  latitude  is  9°  37'  46*  S.  The  fort 
is  small,  but  in  good  repair.  The  lands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Coanza  belong  to  the  Quisamas  (Kisamas),  an  independ- 
ent tribe  wlrnm  the  Portuguese  have  not  been  able  to  subdoe. 
Returning  to  Golongo  Alto  he  found  several  of  his  men  ill  of 
fever. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  men, 
having  reoovered  from  severe  attacks  of  fever,  proceeded  to 
Ambi^  9°  le  35'  S.  Ut.,  15°  23'  E.  lon^.  On  crosnng  the 
Lucalla  they  made  a  detour  to  the  south  in  order  to  visit  the 
fitmous  rocks  of  Pnngo  Adongo,  the  fort  of  which  stands  in 
9°  42'  14"  S.  lat,  15''  30'  £.  long.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  curious  eolnmna^shaped  rocks,  eaioh  of  which 
is  upwaroB  of  300  feet  in  height.  They  are  composed  of 
coD^lomerato  in  a  matrix  of  dark  red  sandstone,  ana  rest  on 
a  thick  atntun  of  this  sandstone,  with  veiy  £sw  « the  pdiblei 
in  its  substance.  Cambambe,  to  whiditne  nangation  of  the 
Coansa  reacihei,  is  reported  to  be  thirty  lesgoes  below  Pnngo 
Adongo. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  they  departed  from  Pnngo 
Adongo.  Their  path  lay  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Coanza. 
On  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Ltmibe,  they  left  the  river, 
and  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Passing  over 
the  heights  of  Tala  Memgongo,  9"  42'  37'  S.  lat.,  17°  §7"  E. 
long.  (Jan.  15),  they  arrived  again  at  Cassange. 

On  the  28th  of  January  they  crossed  the  Quango  in  canoes. 
Having  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  they  ascended 
the  eastern  acclivity  which  bounds  the  Cassange  valley,  and 
found  it  to  be  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  being  3500  feet.  They  crossed  the  Loange,  a 
deep  but  narrow  stream,  hy  a  bridge.  It  ia  the  boondaty  of 
Londa  on  the  west  On  the  S6th  of  Hardi  Quiy  crosaed  the 
Chikapa,  and  then  the  Kamane,  an  affluent  of  the  Chikapa, 
coming  from  the  S.S.W.  On  the  30th  of  April  they  reached 
the  Loajima,  where  they  had  to  form  a  bri*^  to  cross. 

On  the  7th  of  Mav  they  arrived  at  the  Hoamba,  a  stream 
30  yards  wide,  which  they  crossed  by  canoes,  and  arrived  at 
Cabango,  a  viUage  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Chihombo,  in  9°  31' 
S.  lat,  20*  31'  E.  long. 

On  the  24th  of  May  they  left  Cabango,  and  on  the  28tli 
reached  the  village  of  the  chief  Bango,  12o  22'  63'  S.  lat, 
20°  58'  E.  long.  On  the  30th  of  May  they  left  the  village 
of  Bango,  and  proceeded  to  the  river  Loembwe,  which  flows 
to  the  N.N.E.,  60  yards  wide,  and  4  feet  decfk  Having 
passed  the  Loembwe,  ther  reaicihed  (June  fi)  the  village  « 
Kawawa,  who  wished  to  dstain  them,  but  borrowing  one  of 
his  hiddu  oanosa  by  night,  they  croaiM  to  the  sonthffrn  hank 
of  the  river  Ka.«.  ^.^^^^^  GoOgle 
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After  I«aTiiis  the  Kaui  they  entwsd  npon  the  extesuTe 
level  plune  wmch  they  had  fonnerly  foona  flooded.  On  the 
8th  oi  Jdm  tliey  lorded  the  Lotembw^  there  about  a  mile 
wid«  and  three  feet  deep,  and  r^ainea  theiT  former  path. 
It  ia  N.W.  oi  Lake  Dildu^  and  aeona  to  flow  from  it  niorth- 
ward^  and  rater  the  Kaaai,  vhilat  another  river  Lotembwa 
flows  from  the  other  end  of  the  lake  aonthwarda.  Thna,  this 
little  Lake  Dilolo,  by  giring  a  portion  of  ita  conteota  to  the 
Kaaai,  and  another  to  the  Zambeai,  diitribntea  iU  waters  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Fromtheae  eloTated  plaina 
all  the  rivers  seem  to  unite  in  two  main  drains,  tiie  one  flow< 
ing  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  eoath.  The  northern 
drain  findi  its  way  cat  by  the  Congo  to  the  west,  and  the 
sonthem  by  the  Zamhen  to  the  east.  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
thos  on  the  watershed,  or  highest  part,  of  those  two  great 
river-Bystems,  bat  still  not  more  tnui  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
western  ridge  they  had  already  crossed.  Instead  of  lofty 
snow-dad  moontuns  i^peariog  to  verify  the  conjectures  of 
the  spaenlative,  there  were  Mctamve  plains,  over  which  a 
pexaon  may  tavel  a  month  withont  aeang  ai^thing  higher 
than  an  ant-hill  or  a  tree.  . 

ffir  Roderick  Horohison,  in  hia  Address,  as  Prendent,  to  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  in  186S,  explains  the  peculiar 
geolf^cal  stmctore  of  the  African  continent;  "each  as 
Donth  Africa  is  now,  such  have  been  her  main  features  daring 
countless  past  axes,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  Uie  human 
race.  For  the  old  rocks  which  form  her  outer  fringe  unques- 
tionably circled  it)nnd  an  interior  marshy  or  lacustrine 
country,  in  whidi  the  di<^odon  flourished,  at  a  time  when 
not  a  single  animal  was  similar  to  any  living  thing  which 
now  inhabits  the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  present  central 
and  meridian  zone  of  waters,  whether  lakes  or  matshee,  ex- 
tending; from  Lake  Tchad  to  Lake  Ngami,  with  hippopotami 
on  their  banks,  are  therefore  but  the  great  modem  reeidual 
geogr^Ucal  phenomena  of  thosa  of  a  meio»»c  age.  The 
dimenoes,  howevM',  between  the  geogmphicalpaat  ai  A&iea 
and  her  present  state  are  enonnona.  Since  that  primeval 
time  the  lands  have  been  much  elevated  above  the  eea-levd, 
emptive  rocks  piercing  in  parts  through  them ;  deep  rents 
and  defiles  have  been  roddenly  formed  In  the  anbtending 
lidgesthroaghwhichBomeriveraeoo^MontwaTds.  Travellers 
will  eventually  ascertain  whether  the  basin-shaped  structure 
which  ia  here  announced  as  having  been  the  great  featBre  of 
the  most  ancient  as  it  is  of  the  actual  geography  of  South 
Africa  (that  is,  the  primeval  times  to  the  present  day),  does 
or  doee  not  extend  into  NorthOTi  Africa.  Looking  at  that 
moch  broader  portion  of  the  continent,  we  have  some  reason 
to  enrmise  that  the  higher  monntains  there  also  form,  in  a 
general  sense,  ita  flanks  only." 

The  elevated  partition  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Africa 
aeema  to  be  between  6^  and  19*  8.  lat,  and  thence  in  idi 
probability  the  head-waten  ihF  the  gnat  rivus  <tf  the  Kile  aa 
wall  aa  the  Zambesi  have  thdr  origin. 

The  I«ke  Dilolo  ia  a  fine  iheet  of  water,  6  or  8  miles  long, 
and  1  or  2  Imtad,  and  aomewhat  of  a  triangular  ahape.  A 
iMRUieh  proMeds  from  the  aonthem  angle,  and  flows  into  the 
sonthem  Lotembwa. 

The  town  of  the  chief  Shinte,  which  they  left  July  6, 
18fi6,  is  in  12°  37'  35*  S.  lat.,  22°  47'  E.  long.  They  de- 
scended  the  Leeba  by  canoes.  The  river  seemed  to  be  up- 
vrards  of  900  yards  wide.  They  reached  Linyanti  early  m 
September. 

Dr.  Livinratone  having  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  two  routes  offared  themselves,  one  in  a 
direction  N.£.  by  the  town  of  Cazembe  and  the  eouthem  end 
of  the  Lake  Taganyenka  to  Zanzibar ;  the  other  nearly  east 
by  the  coarse  of  the  Zambesi.   He  chose  the  latter. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  16SS}  ha  left  Linyanti,  and  com- 
menced hia  journey  to  the  east  coast  Having  desesoded  the 
river  to  the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  and  to  a  pmnt 
where  they  intended  to  sbike  off  to  the  north-east,  Dr. 
livingsttme  resolved  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Victmia,  called  by 
the  lutives  Mosio&tonya  (Moei  oa  tnnya,  *  smoke  sotun^ 
here  *).  This  is  the  connecting  point  between  the  known 
and  unknown  portions  of  the  Zamoeai.  The  name  F^ls  of 
Victoria  is  the  only  one  which  Dr.  Livingstone  affixed  to 
any  part  of  the  country.  After  twenty  minutes*  sail  they 
came  in  sight,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  eolomns  of  vapour, 
appropriately  called  '  smoke,'  rising  at  a  distance  of  five  er 
six  miles,  ffiucUy  aa  when  luge,  tncte  of  grass  are  burned  in 
Aficiea.  Five  oolnmns  of  vaponr  arose,  and  bending  in  the 
directioaof  the  wind,  tlwy  seemed  placed  affunstalow  rid§e  , 


covered  with  trees.  The  tops  of  the  columns  at  that  distance 
appeared  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  They  were  white  below, 
and  higher  up  became  dark,  so  as  to  resemble  smoke  very 
closely.  The  whole  scene  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  banks 
and  uso  the  islands  scattered  over  the  river  were  adorned 
with  abundance  of  trees  and  other  T^efation  of  great  variety 
of  form  and  Mtlonr.  No  one  can  imuine  the  beauty  of  the 
view  from  a^tbing  witnessed  in  En^and.  The  only  want 
felt  is  that  of  monntains  in  the  back-ground.  The  Falls  ate 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  ridges  300  or  400  feet  high,  which 
are  covered  with  forest.  When  about  half  a  mils  from  the 
Falls  Dr.  Livingstone  left  the  canoe  by  which  they  had  come 
down  thus  far,  and  embarked  in  a  lighter  one,  with  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  rapids,  who  by  p»««ing  down  the  centre 
of  the  stream  in  the  eddies  and  still  places  cansed  by  many 
jutting  rocks,  brought  him  to  an  island  sitnated  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lip  over  which  the  water 
rolls.  The  water  was  low.  If  it  had  been  high  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  reached  the  i^and  wiUiont  beii^ 
precipitated  down  the  Falls.  Bat  though  they  had  reached  the 
island,  and  were  within  a  few  yards  o?  the  edge  of  Uie  Falls, 
no  one  could  perceive  when  the  vaat  body  of  vrater  went ;  it 
seemed  to  Itwe  itstSf  in  the  earth,  the  opposite  lip  of  the 
fissura  into  which  it  disappeared  being  only  80  feet  d^tant. 
Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  comprehend  it,  until,  creeping  wiUi 
awe  to  the  verge,  he  peered  down  into  a  laive  rent  which  had 
been  made  frmn  bank  to  bank  of  the  broad  Zambeai,  and  saw 
that  a  stream  of  1000  yards  broad  leaped  down  100  feet,  and 
then  became  suddenly  compressed  into  a  space  of  16  or  20 
vards.  The  entire  fuls  are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard 
basaltic  rock  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  then  prolonged  from  the  left  bank  away  through  30  or  40 
miles  of  hills.  In  looking  down  into  the  nssnre  on  the  ri^ht 
of  the  island,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  dense  white  cloudy  which 
at  the  time  had  two  bright  rainbows  on  it.  From  this  cload 
rushed  up  a  great  jet  of  vaponr  exactly  like  steam,  and  it 
mounted  jKK>or300  feet  high.  Then  cMidensiiw,  it  changed 
its  hoe  to  that  of  dark  smoke,  and  csnie  back  in  a  constant 
shower,  which  soon  wetted  them  to  the  skin.  On  the  left  of 
the  island  the  water  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  a  white  roUiog 
mass  moving  away  in  die  prolongation  of  the  flssuze,  which 
branches  off  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  walla  <^ 
this  gigantic  crack  are  perpendicular,  and  composed  of  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  rock.  The  edge  over  which  the  water 
falls  IB  partly  worn  and  broken,  so  as  to  have  a  serrsted 
appearance.  The  other  edge  is  straight,  except  at  the  left 
comer,  where  a  rent  appears.  The  rock  is  dark  brown  in 
colour.  The  columns  of  vapour  are  evidently  formed  by  the 
compression  suffered  by  the  force  of  the  water's  own  fall  into 
an  nnyielding  wed^-anaped  space.  Of  the  five  columns  two 
wen  on  the  right  side  of  the  island,  and  two  on  the  left,  and 
these  wen  larger  than'thecantnl  ctdumn.  It  was  low  water 
in  the  Laeambye,  bat  then  Was  a  flow  of  fiOO  «  600  yards 
of  water,  whidiattlMedgeof  the  fitU  .seemed  at  least  3  feet 
deep.  Farther  to  the  eastward  the  fiasan  is  said  to  be  very 
much  deeper.  Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  obtain  an  observa* 
tion  of  the  moon  to  determine  the  position  of  ihe  Falls,  but 
that  of  Kalai,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  the  Falls,  ia  l?"*  61' 
64"  S.  lat,  26"  41'  E.  long. 

Sekeletu  and  his  large  par^  having  conveyed  Dr.  Living- 
atone  tiius  far,  and  fur^shed  him  with  114  men  to  cany  the 
elephant!^  tusks  to  the  coast,  on  the  20th  of  November,  18C6, 
he  bade  adien  to  the  Makololo,  and  proceeded  northwards  to 
the  river  Lekone.  Both  the  Lekone  and  Ungaesi  flow  back 
towards  the  centra  of  the  coontiy ;  bo  that  it  wu  obvious  that 
they  wen  then  ascending  the  farther  th^  went  eastward.  The 
conntiT  around  waa  very  beautiful,  and  was  once  well  peopled 
with  the  tribea  called  fiat<^a,  who  poBsessed  large  herds  of 
a^e.  Thue  ia  abundant  evidence  that  a  vast  freshwater  lake 
(mee  existed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  extending  from  abont  17" 
to  Sl°  8.  lat.  and  22'*  to  26°  E.  long.  The  Bu-otse  valley  waa 
another  similar  lake.  Tbeae  lakes  were  let  out  by  means  of 
cracks  or  fissures  made  in  the  subtending  sides  by  the  upheaval 
of  Uie  country.  The  fissure  made  at  the  Victoria  FalJa  let  out 
the  water  of  this  great  valley,  and  left  a  small  patch  ia  what 
was  probably  its  deepest  part,  and  is  now  called  Lake  Ngami. 
The  Falls  of  Oonye  famished  an  outlet  to  the  lake  of  the 
B&rotse  valley,  and  so  of  the  other  great  lakes  of  the  remote 
times. 

The  party  travelled  in  a  direction  E.N.E.,  lesving  the 
Zambeai  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south.  From  the 
24th  of  November  to  the  ISth  of  Decen^ber,  they  .crossed 
several  riven  flowing  sout^p^^^^^J^Q^^i^  and 
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passed  on  their  route  sBmeroas  villages  inhabited  hj  the 
Batoka.  Oa  the  18th  of  Decemhet  they  reached  the  bank 
of  the  Kafae,  a  river  upwards  of  200  yards  wide,  and  full  of 
hippopotami.  The  Kafne  there  enten  a  narrow  gorge,  IS' 
48'  S.  U/L,  S8'*  22*  £.  long.  They  crossed  it  by  a  ford 
250  yards  broad,  hot  rocky  and  riiallow.  They  then  went 
along  tJie  left  bank  (the  northern)  and  approached  nearer  the 
S^ben.  They  struck  upon  the  river  wont  eight  nules  eaat 
of  the  conflaence  of  the  Kafne.  It  af^eared  to  be  broader 
here  than  above  the  Victoria  Falli.  There  were  vast 
nnmbers  of  water-fowl. 

January  14th,  1866.  The  party  reached  the  conflaence  of 
the  Loangwa  with  the  Zambesi.  They  foand  the  remains  of 
a  chnrch,  with  a  broken  bell,  having  the  letters  I.H.S.  and  a 
cross,  bat  no  date.  The  church  stands  in  15°  37'  22"  S.  lat., 
30"  32'  £.  long.  This  was  at  Ziimbo,  which  is  sitoated  in 
the  angle  of  the  conflaence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  was  for- 
merly a  commercial  station,  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited. 
From  this  point  the  merchants  had  water  communication  in 
three  directions  beyond,  namely  from  the  lioangwa  to  the 
N.N.W.,  by  the  Kafae  to  the  W.,  and  by  the  Zambesi  to 
the  S.  W.  Their  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  attracted  to 
the  north,  or  Londa,  and  the  principal  articles  of  trade  were 
ivory  and  slaves.  It  was  a  Portngnese  colony,  ani,  like  the 
rest,  military.  The  Zambesi  is  ver^r  broad  here,  about  1800 
yards,  and  contains  many  inhabited  islands. 

January  16th.  They  crossed  the  Loangwa  in  a  canoe, 
and  on  the  24th  of  January  passed  in  canoes  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  south.  They  then  proceeded  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

On*  the  3rd  of  March  they  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement at  Tetfe  (16°  9'  3"  S.  lat,  33°  28'  E,  long.),  and  were 
very  kindly  received  and  treated  by  the  commandant.  The 
village  of  Tet^ia  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Zambesi,  on  a 
long  slope  down  to  the  river,  the  fort  being  close  to  the  water. 
The  rock  beneath  is  grey  sandstone.  The  rocks  at  the  top  of 
the  slope  are  much  higher  than  the  fort,  and  of  course  com- 
mand it  The  whole  of  the  adjacent  countiy  is  rocky  and 
broken,  but  every  available  a^  is  under  cnlttvatioa.  The 
stone  bonsss  are  cemented  with  mad  instead  of  lime,  and 
thatched  with  reeds  and  grass.  There  are  abont  30  European 
booses;  the  rest  are  native,  and  of  wattle  and  daub.  The 
population  is  about  4600.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
five  on  the  spot,  the  majority  being  engaged  in  agricultural 
operations  in  the  adjacent  conntry.  Generally  there  are  not 
more  than  2000  resident ;  for,  compared  with  what  it  was, 
Tet^  is  now  a  ruin.  The  fort  of  Teth  has  been  the  salvation 
of  the  PortDguese  power  in  this  quarter.  It  is  a  square  build- 
ing. The  guns  are  in  a  much  better  state  than  any  seen  in 
Angola.  The  country  around,  as  indeed  all  the  district  lying 
N.  and  N.W.  of  Tet^,  is  hilly ;  and  the  hills  being  covered 
with  trees,  the  scenery  is  very  inettiTraqne.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  very  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  coal 
in  the  vicinity,  which  might  be  easily  wrought. 

On  the  S2nd  of  March  they  left  TetS,  and  sailing  down 
the  river,  arrived  at  Senna  on  the  87th  (17°  87'  1"  S.  lat., 
aS"  10'  E.  long.).  It  was  found  to  be  23|  boors  sail  from 
Teti.  Dr.  Livingstone  thonght  the  state  of  Tet^  quite 
lamentable,  but  that  of  Senna  was  much  woi-se.  The  fort, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  was  in  a  wretched  state.  The 
village  of  Senna  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambesi. 

The  Zambesi  at  Mazaro,  where  the  delta  benns,  is  a 
magnificent  river,  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  without 
ialuids.  The  delta  is  an  inmiense  flat,  covered  with  high 
coarse  grass  and  reeds. 

Sailing  down  the  branch  of  the  river  on  which  Kilimane 
stands,  they  reached  that  village,  it  bein^  than  Mot  20, 18A6, 
only  a  flaw  days  less  than  fonr  yean  since  Dr.  Livingstone 
started  from  the  Cape.  Kilimane  is  in  17"  AS*  8"  8.  laL, 
36°  40*  E.  long.  The  village  stands  on  a  ^reat  mnd-bank, 
and  is  suTTOunded  by  extensive  swamps  and  nce-gronnds.  Dr. 
Livingstone  waited  there  ahoot  six  weeks,  when  her  Majesty's 
brif;  Frolic  arrived  off  Kilimane,  and  took  him  on  board.  There 
is  a  dan^rous  bar  at  the  month  of  the  Kilimane  branch. 

Dr.  Livingstone  left  Kilimane,  July  12,  1856,  and  arrived 
at  Mauritius,  August  12.  He  returned  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Overland  route,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  12th 
December,  1866. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  arduous  journeys 
is  taken  from  his  interesting  volume, '  Missiona^  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Sooth  Africa,  including  a  Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years*  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a 
Joomey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  west 


coast ;  thence  across  the  continent  down  the  river  Zambesi 
to  the  Eastern  Ocean,*  8vo.  1867. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  at  present  (Jan.  1868)  in  London, 
making  preparations  to  return  to  the  Zambesi,  in  order  to 
form  an  establishmexit  in  a  healthy  locality,  and  to  entra* 
into  Mendly  ounmerdal  relations  with  Uie  natives.  H« 
wiU  be  anppoited  by  the  British  government,  and  his  joojeot 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  PortogaL  A 
suitable  steam-vessel  has  been  prepared  tor  him,  and  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  three  or  four  scientific  gentleman,  who 
will  asnst  him  in  his  well-intentioned  labours. 

In  18S4,  Lieutenant  Burton  of  the  army  of  the  Eurt  India 
Company,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hazardous  journeys  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  performed  a  short 
but  still  more  perilous  journey  to  Harar  in  the  Somanli 
peninsula,  of  which  he  Has  given  an  account  in  his  *  First 
Footsteps  in  Eastern  Africa.  Though  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  torrid  coast-line,  its  elevation  of  6000  feet  above 
the  sea  gives  to  this  coontiy  a  comparatively  temperate 
climate.  Fortified  soffidently  to  repel  the  incursiona  of  the 
surrounding  savage  tribes,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  yoong  and 
very  arbitrary  sovereign,  Harar  is  the  rode  emporium  of  a 
consideiBble  traffic  in  chmce  prodocta,  more  particularly 
coffee.  [Harar,  S.  8.]  Lieut.  Barton  haa  since  undertaken 
a  journey  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lake  Nyassi,  yet  nnvisited  by  Europeans,  and  may 
possibly  reach  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  and  thus  solve 
a  question  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned 
world  from  the  time  of  Herodotos  to  the  present  day. 

AGADES,  or,  as  the  Tuaricks  call  it,  Ekade,  is  a  town  of 
Africa,  situated  in  16°  3S'  N.  Ut,  7°  30*  E.  long.,  on  a 
Hamadah,  or  high  plain,  consisting  of  sandstone.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Atr  or  Asben,  with  which  we  havo 
recently  become  acquainted  through  the  travels  of  Dr.  Barth, 
who  visited  Agades  in  1860.  No  author  is  known  who  liaa 
mentioned  this  place  before  Leo  Africanos,  in  whose  time  it 
was  a  flourishing  town.  Agadea  from  its  situation,  most 
always  have  formed  an  important  central  place  between  the 
Kelowia  and  the  tribes  in&biting  the  districts  to  the  sont^ 
and  west.  There  are  tiaditiwu  among  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  place  that  it  owes  ite  origin  chiefly  to  some  tribes«oming 
from  the  north,  probably  belonging  to  the  Berber  race.  Thers 
is,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  slave  blood  among  the  present 
inhahitante  of  Agades,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Air ;  hot  there  must 
have  been  a  very  ancient  stock  of  indigenous  black  people, 
who  have  transmitted  a  peculiar  language  of  their  own, 
which  is  the  same  langnag*  as  that  spoimny  the  people  ^ 
Timhactu. 

Agades  formerly  conteined  not  less  than  from  60,000  to 
60,000  inhabitants.  Dr.  Barth  was  assured  the  Turvati, 
one  of  whom  had  been  at  Timbuctn  seven  times,  that  it  waa 
much  larger  than  that  place.  At  present  the  appearance  ct 
the  town  is  that  of  an  almost  mined  place,  scarcely  the  sixth 
part  of  it,  namely  about  700  houses,  being  inhabited.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitante  is  estimated  to  be  from  7000  to 
6000,  who  ace  partly  mercfaante  and  partly  artisans.  The 
merchants  seem  te  visit  only  the  markets  of  Katsena, 
Tasawa,  Marado,  Kane,  and  Sacoto,  and  do  not  go  to  the 
northern  markete  of  Ghat  or  Murzuk,  unless  on  a  journey  to 
Mecca.  There  existe  no  intercourse  with  Timhncto.  The 
commerce  of  Agades  itself  is  principally  in  millet,  which 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitante.  The 
mannfiu^ures  are  veiv  limited,  consisting  of  leather-woric 
and  mate.  The  saddles  made  in  Agades,  particnlarly  those 
used  in  riding  upon  the  meheris,  or  swift  camels,  and  ^ao 
the  sandals,  are  ur  famed. 

Respecting  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
may  be  mmtioned  that  there  are  five  or  nx  lehoola  in 
A^es,  where  the  boys  are  Un^t  to  read  the  Koran,  voA  to 
write.  The  women  seem  to  enjoy  great  freedom.  Some  vi 
them  are  pretty,  and  have  Arab  featnres ;  and  amng  the 
men  Dr.  Barth  observed  fine  faces  and  good  figures.  The 
population  is  so  mixed  tliat  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  oat 
the  type  of  the  original  Stock. 

The  houses  are  generally  spacious,  built  of  clay,  and  a  few 
are  whitewashed ;  they  are  all  flat-roofed,  the  roof  being 
formed  by  planks  of  the  doom  palm  covered  with  mats, 
over  which  earth  is  thrown.  Ag^es  has  a  tower,  which  is 
frvm  90  te  96  feet  high.  For  soch  a  place,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  warlike  hordes,  a  tower  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  be  aware  beforehand  when  a  raaia  or  a 
caiavan  is  approaching.  J^i^rg^^^^wpy^^^ij  good 
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voter  near  the  tova,  and  then  ii  ftlso  plenty  oT  bnuh- 
wood. 

AOI>E.  [HlBATTLT.] 

AONES,  8t.  [Cobnwaix.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  Few  of  the  pro- 
dnetiTe  arts  have  made  more  rignal  progress  within  the  laat 
few  yean  than  those  Telaiine  to  the  coltiTation  of  the  soil. 
In  the  application  of  chemicu  science  to  practical  famung, 
and  in  that  of  mechanicil  science  to  implement-nuking, 
this  advance  has  been  equally  observable.  When  the  corn- 
laws  were  repealed,  and  agricnltnrists  were  deprived  of  the 
snpport — or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
reueved  from  the  incnbns — of  protection,  a  wonderful  amount 
of  enei^was  thrown  into  those  two  departments  of  industry. 
As  a  consequence,  greater  improvementa  have  been  developed 
in  twelve  years,  than  in  twice  or  tiiriee  that  spam  of  tine 
nnder  the  old  order  of  thin^. 

When  the  jurors  ^aepand  their  report  on  the  Agricnl- 
toial  Implements  dispuyfld  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1801,  they^roaped  them  all  nndet  certain 
holdings,  according  to  the  kud  of  service  they  were  intended 
to  render  in  field  and  farm  operations ;  snch  as  Instruments 
of  Tillaf^ ;  Implements  nsea  in  the  Cultivation  of  Crops ; 
Harvesting  Implements ;  Preparations  for  Market ;  Machines 
for  Preparing  the  Food  of  Stock;  and  Draining.  Such 
will  also  be  m  convenient  mode  of  gron^ng  to  adopt 
hers. 

Instnaamt*  of  Tillage. 

Ploughs. ^JJntil  about  the  year  1840,  four-honw  ploughs 
were  still  used  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  very  same  parishes  plonghs  with  two  horses 
had  been  shown  to  be  equally  e£Bcient*  The  cumbrous 
plough  had  been  adopted  for  clay  soils,  when  such  formed 
the  chief  corn-lands  throogfaout  the  island ;  but  they 
were  not  suitable  for  in  alt^ed  state  of  agriculture,  when 
the  heavy  lands  were  laid  down  for  pazing,  and  the  downs 
became  corn-lands.  Even  when  the  swing-plough  was 
invented  as  an  improvement  on  the  old  wheel  and  gallows 
plough,  the  weight  of  draught  was  little  leas  than  before.  It 
was  the  Messrs.  Rrasome  of  Ipswich  who  fmnished  the 
modem  English  plou^  with  two  low  wheels,  and  with  mould- 
boards  adapted  to  different  soils.  Messrs.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Busby  afterwards  paid  particular  attention  to  the  curvatures 
of  the  monld-boara;  for  this  is  indeed  the  essential  acting 
part  of  a  plough ;  raising,  tuming-out,  and  throwing  over 
every  Airrow-uice  of  earth  in  true  parallelism  with 
other  slices.  Foreign  agriculturists  have  often  expressed 
surprise  at  the  length  of  the  mould-boards  in  modern 
English  ploughs;  since  it  is  seen  that  short  boards  are 
better  able  to  pulverise  the  soil  while  they  turn  it  over.  It 
has  been  ftnmd,  however,  by  experience,  that  clay  lands 
nqnire  longnr  mould-boards  Uian  thoae  which  are  dner  and 
lifter  ;  aira  hence  a  plough  suitable  in  England  might  not  be 
so  advantageous  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  continent.  Among 
the  ploughs  exhibited  at  Hyde  Park,  eighteen  were  put  to 
trial  at  Mr.  Posey's  estate  in  WilUfaire,  by  Mr.  Miles,  Mr, 
Shelley,  and  Mr.  Owthwaite  ;  while  eleven  others  were  tried 
at  Mr.  Mechi's  farm  in  Essex,  by  Baron  Mertons  D'Osten, 
Colonel  Challoner,  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Of  the  former  group,  , 
nine  were  two-wheel,  three  one-wheel,  and  six  swing- 
ploughs.  Some  were  found  best  at  a  seven-inch  furrow; 
some  broke  the  land  too  much  in  a  furrow  of  that  depth. 
All  the  swing-ploughs  were  clearly  ascertained  to  be  inferior 
to  those  with  two  wheels.  It  was  further  found  that  a 
particular  curvature  of  mould-board  suitable  for  a  five-inch 
furrow  worked  nnsatisfoctoiily  in  one  of  seven  inches- 
showing,  as  many  an  old  farmer  would  be  astonuihed  to  hear, 
tlut  there  are  mathematics  evm  in  fiuming.  The  Rojal  Agri- 
cultural Society  had  in  recent  years  recommended  the  use  of 
ploughs  for  two  distinct  purposes — the  ordinary  plonking, 
and  a  deeper  ploughing  once  in  four  years,  when  the  root- 
crop  recniB,  to  give  the  land  a  more  thorough  stirring,  A 
ennmon  ploiuh  is  fitted  for  this  extra  work  ;  but  Mr.  Busby 
and  other  nuucers  have  constructed  poweribl  ploughs,  to  be 
worked  at  leisure  in  winter  with  four  or  six  horses. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  in  reporting  on  the  ploughs  exhibited  at 
Carlisle  Agricultural  Show  m  1855,  said  that  enough  had  been 
indicated  at  the  trials  to  show  that  impFovements  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years,  in  nearly  lul  parts  of  the  English 
plon^.  Eleven  ploughs  were  tried  on  a  strongloamy  soil,  with 
a  eouiderable  quantity  of  hetfaue  upon  it.  The  Cumberland 
swing-ploughs  v^re  toond  deciaedly  inferior  in  power  and 
•Seiency  to  ploughs  with  inin  wheels  made  by  Ranaome, 


Howard,  and  other  celebrated  mann&ctuiers  ;  these  latter, 
averaging  about  90ff.  in  price,  were  pronounced  to  be  among 
the  best  ever  produced.  A  machine  for  deep  plougjiing,  by 
Messrs,  Ransome,  eat  a  furrow  tvdve  inches  wep,  asueaa 
and  as  well  lud  as  any  produced  at  shallower  depths. 
Some  penons  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  die  plough  has 
now  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection  ;  but  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs  remarked  with  [naiaeworthy  caution,  "  I  stiU 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  its  construction  will  be  better 
adapted  to  the  present  operations  on  the  soil,  and  for  leaving 
the  land  in  a  fit  state  for  drills  or  other  machines  required  to 
complete  its  cultivation." 

Harrows. — The  old  harrow  was  always  made  with  sqnare 
bars  and  square-set  teeth ;  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  make 
such  a  harrow  work  always  in  different  tracks,  even  though 
dragged  from  the  comers,  modern  makers  have  constructed 
harrows  which  have  the  teeth  set  cross-wise,  enabling  the 
harrows  themselves  to  be  drawn  straight.  Mr.  Coleman's 
expanding  harrow  is  a  vny  complete  implement  The 
bars  at  every  point  of  crossing  are  united  by  a  loose  aa 
which  they  work  £reely ;  the  width  of  the  harrow  can 
thereby  be  increased  or  diminished;  the  tines,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  land,  can  be  brought  nearer  together  or 
spread  wider  apart ;  and  there  are  small  wheels,  easily  let 
down,  by  which  the  harrow  can  readily  be  moved  from  one 
field  to  another,  without  disturbing  ite  general  me<dHujism. 

Rollera. — "  Not  many  years  ago,"  said  the  late  Mr.  PWlip 
Pusey,  one  of  the  most  enB^tened  encooragers  of  scientific 
agriculture, "  the  landlord  was  often  asked  by  his  tenant  for 
some  old  tree  to  convert  into  a  roller ;  the  tree  roller,  when 
manufactured,  had  its  framework  loaded  with  rough  mate- 
rials to  give  it  weight ;  but  it  soon  wore  and  cracked,  so  as 
to  become  in  a  year  a  most  ungainly  instrument."  Iron 
rollers  of  excellent  construction  have  since  been  introduced. 
Their  regularity  of  surface  ha^  hoveves  one  disadvantage,  in 
passing  over  small  i^Joda  so  smoothly  as  merely  to  press  and 
not  to  grind  them.  M.  Claes,  of  Belgium,  has  invented  a 
roller,  intended  for  narrow  round  ridges,  but  also  fitted  to 
produce  the  action  just  adverted  to  ;  it  consists  of  four  rings  or 
partial  rollers,  so  aojuated  on  one  axis  as  to  have  independ- 
ent and  irregular  movements.  Rollers  for  pulverising  tiie 
soil  have,  however,  been  nearly  superseded  by 

Clod  Crushers. — This  apparatus,  invented  by  Crosakill,  is 
used  chiefly  for  breaking  down  turnip  land  which  has  been  fed 
off  by  sheep  in  wet  weather  and  afterwards  baked  by  the  sun ; 
it  is  also  a  good  presser  for  young  wheat  in  March,  when  the 
soil  has  been  swollen,  and  the  roote  thrown  out  by  alternating 
froste  and  thaws.  The  jagged  iron  teeth  form  the  chi^ 
characteristic  of  this  implement.  Mr.  Gibson  has  since  in- 
vented one  on  a  difierent  principle,  being  formed  (tf  two 
rows  of  vety  narrow  whe^  altematiiu  one  with  another. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  doa-cmshers  has  some  advantages 
over  the  other.  A  third  variety,  of  later  introduction,  is 
Patterson's  'Self-Cleaning  Clod-Gnuher ; *  it  contains  a 
series  of  eccentrics  upon  an  axle,  whidi,  in  revolving,  rub 
and  clean  each  other. 

Scarifiers,  Orubhen,  and  CvlUvatorg. — The  implements 
denoted  by  these  several  names  are  intended  to  save  a  great 
part  of  the  time  ^ent  in  ploughing  on  the  old  method.  In 
an  ordinary  four-course  system  of  arable  culture,  the  land 
receives  seven  or  eight  ploughings  in  the  four  years  ;  but  if 
a  scarifier  be  employed  to  pare  uie  surface  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches  inunediately  after  the  wheat  harvest,  much  of  the 
four  years'  labour  will  be  economised.  The  scarifier  may  be 
likened  to  many  ploughs  aet  abreast,  so  as  to  cut  np  and 
turn  over  a  stice  of  soil  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  in  width.  Not 
only  is  the  time  spent  in  ploughing  lessened,  but  less  sub- 
sequent employment  of  the  harrow  and  the  roller  is  needed. 
Many  forms  of  these  time-saving  implements  have  been  in- 
vented. Coleman's  scarifier,  witn  six  horses,  is  adapted  for 
very  hard  ground.  Biddle's,  made  by  Messrs.  Ransome,  is 
suitable  for  going  deeper  into  looser  ground.  Kilby's  and 
Bentall's  paring  ploughs  are  midway  in  character  between 
ordinary  ploughs  and  scarifiers,  and  9Xi  useful  for  a  very 
close  surface  of  land.  Cotgreave'u  plough  is  a  cultivator,  in 
which  these  processes  are  combined  in  rather  a  curious  way ; 
it  first  ploughs  and  turns  a  furrow  five  inches  in  depth ;  then 
it  digs  another  fi-inch  furrow,  inverts  the  soil,  and  deposits 
it  on  the  top  of  the  first ;  and  lastly,  a  sub-pulveriser 
loosens  the  soil  to  a  further  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  Bean- 
clerk's  patent  plough  and  suMoiler  may  be  likened  to  a 
common  ploosh  with  an  Archimedian  screw  attached,  whioh 
revolves  in  wa  bottom  of  ^  fn^Wj^^^By^i^|^  and 
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nbioUing  at  the  auoa  time.  Sach  fiurmen  m  htvedoty 
prorided  thenuelTes  vith  some  or  other  of  these  Tartoai 
lostmaents,  find  that  they  may  lessen  their  ploaghinsa  from 
geven  or  eight  to  two  or  three  in  the  four  years.  In  18C1 
Mr.  Pasey  said : — "  1  will  ventare  to  add,  what  may  appear 
thecretii^l,  that  if  ever  steam  be  employed  snccessfally  in 
coltivafion,  it  will  probably  be  less  by  ploughs  or  digging 
than  with  an  implement  like  one  of  tnese  caltivatorB ;  he- 
canae  they  are  sole  to  work  so  mnch  wider  a  space  as  they 
pass  along  in  their  coaise."  Some  of  these  implements 
titv9  shares,  some  points,  to  dig  into  and  torn  np  the  soil. 
Sereial  attempts  Mve  been  made  to  introdnee  ateun-^olti- 
yators.  One.  exhibited  by  Mr.  Usher  in  1856,  consists  of  a 
steam-engine  moving  itseu  by  the  revolution  of  a  large  cir- 
enlar  roller  placed  under  it ;  and  to  it  are  attached  nomeroos 
ordinary  ploughshares  reversed,  revolving  behind  the  engine. 
Another,  liroaght  forward  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Fiuun, 
consists  of  two  ordinary  plooghs  fixed  to  a  carnage  or  frame- 
work of  iron,  and  moved  by  an  endless  rope  communicating 
with  a  steam-engine  fixed  in  one  comer  of  the  field.  Others 
have  since  been  brought  forward  ;  but  this  departmoit  of 
the  art  is  confessedly  in  its  infanqr. 

ImpUmmts  wed  in  (Ae  OUtAutum    Ovpi . 

VriSa. — The  drill  has  almost  driven  the  hand-40wer  from 
En^ish  farms.  One  half  of  the  horse-power  formerly  ex- 
pended in  haiTowing  is  saved  by  the  adt^tion  of  some  of 
UM  modem  drills  or  sowing-motmines ;  a  saving  of  seed  is 
also  effected ;  and  there  is  also  an  avmdance  of  the  neces- 
sity for  that  previous  harrowing  into  ridges  at  a  particular 
angle,  which  was  formerly  deemed  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  hand-sowing.  The  drill  is,  in  &ct,  the  key  to  a  whole 
system  of  husbandry;  for,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
just  enumerated,  the  drill  is  applicable  to  the  use  of  many 
artificial  manures,  distributing  them  beneath  the  ground  b^ 
special  coulters,  and  covering  them  with  earthy  that  their 
excessive  strength  may  not  injure  the  fted,  which  is  depo- 
sited last  of  all  i  while  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  the  previous  use  of  the  drill.  The 
drills  of  recent  invention  exhibit  much  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  construction.  Same  are  for  general  purposes,  capable  of 
drilling,  with  or  witliont  mannre,  wheat,  beans,  and  turnips, 
at  the  different  intervals  suited  to  those  seeds  respectively, 
from  seven  inches  up  to  two  fset  Some  are  turnip  drills, 
in  which  manure,  generally  ground  bones,  or  snperphosphate, 
is  distributed  as  well  as  seed.  Some,  for  use  in  unusually 
dry  weather,  pour  down  each  mannre-coolter  the  requisite 
amount  of  water  mixed  with  powdered  manure.  Some,  to 
economise  manure,  drop  the  seed  and  the  manure  only  at 
those  spots  in  the  Hues  or  rows  where  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  stand  without  molestation  from  the  hoe :  each 
machine  having  a  power  of  adjustment  to  different  widths 
or  distances.  All  the  celebrated  makers  have  contributed 
to  the  excellence  of  the  modem  drills.  Messrs.  Garrett 
have  improved  the  wheeling  or  moving  power  of  the  general- 
purpose  drill,  to  the  ease  of  the  horse  and  the  driver ;  the 
tomip  drill  uiey  have  greatly  improved;  and  they  have  con- 
structed a  hand-barrow  drill  for  distributing  grass-seed  broad- 
cast in  a  TSTjr  efivctive  manner.  Messrs.  Homsl^  have  con- 
structed  a  dnil  for  depositing  manors-dost  and  toraip-aeed  on 
ridges,  and  reducing  the  ridge  by  concave  rollerstoacompact 
rounded  form  ;  they  have  also  introduced  india-rubber  tubes 
for  conducting  the  seed  down  to  the  channel  made  by  the 
coulter,  instead  of  using  a  series  of  tin  cups ;  and  they  have 
also  done  much  to  enable  the  drill  to  deposit  seed  and  manure 
on  hill-sides,  and  to  work  equally  well  on  ridges  and  on  ihe 
flat.  Messrs.  Horsman  have  invented  a  '  self-adjusting 
steerage  corn-drill,'  adapted  for  being  driven  with  great 
nicety,  and  for  delivering  the  seed  equally  well  going  up  or 
down  hill.  One  of  the  drills  lately  invented  is  especially 
contrived  for  distributing  equally  well  liquid  manure  or 
the  thickest  sewage,  ^n  short,  the  drill  is  now  an 
implement  to  vbich  all  the  makers  devote  very  sedulous 
attention. 

Top-DresKr»  or  il/antfre-7>ufr*&iffor«.— Although  wheat 
is  seldom  sown  with  the  msnnre  drill,  being  usually  pro- 
vided with  its  requisite  nitrogen  by  farm-yard  dung  or  by 
sheep-folding,  yet  it  generaUy  requires  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  during  its  growth.  This  used  to  be  applied  by 
hand;  but  several  machines,  of  which  one  is  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
have  been  invented  to  perform  this  service  more  efficiently. 
It  distributes  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre  of  guano  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  a  Isrger  proportion  of  rape-cake  or 


supeiphoaphato,  on  wheat  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Th« 

machines  are  much  more  simple  than  dmls. 

Horge-Ho^. — The  hoe  not  only  clears  away  a  host  of 
youn^  weeds,  but,  by  loosening  the  crusted  sumce,  admits 
the  air,  and  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  true  crop.  For- 
merly this  used  to  be  done  by  hand ;  the  ridged  root- 
crops  were  hoed  by  a  horse,  one  row  at  a  time ;  but  the 
modem  horse-hoes  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and  other  makers 
hoe  at  one  time  foor  rows  of  turnips,  six  of  beans,  or  nine  of 
wheat.  The  modem  machine  does  the  work  at  half  the 
expense  of  the  hand-hoe,  and  much  more  completely.  A 
ravolTing  horse-hoe  iis  much  used  in  some  of  the  best  Nor- 
folk  farms ;  by  its  revolving  principle  the  nlants  and  soil 
attached  are  thrown  up  together,  bat  the  soil  by  Hs  great« 
weight  reaches  the  ground  before  ^e  plant,  which,  lying 
bare  with  its  roots  exposed  on  the  aurfisee,  soon  wiuiers 

Meapin^dfachines. — Ko  othet  implements  applied  to  agri- 
culture have  attracted  so  much  attention  within  the  last  few 
years  as  reaping-machines  ;  partly  for  the  singular  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  construction,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
emulation  between  European  and  American  inventors.  At 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  it  was  thou^t  that  a 
successful  reaping-machine  had  been  constructed;  and  a 
reward  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  its  inventor ;  hut  it  was 
so  intricate  as  apMdUy  to  fall  into  disnsft  Anotiier  was 
invoited  many  years  afterwards,  which  cat  off  the  heads 
of  the  com,  but  l«t  the  straw  standing^ — a  fstsl  defect.  When 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  ISfil  was  bSd,  M'Cormiek's  Ameri- 
can reaping-machine  at  once  riveted  attention ;  Mr.  Hussey 
Cf^mpeted  with  him  by  means  of  another  invention;  and 
the  different  implement-makers,  entering  into  manufacturmg 
arrangements  with  these  and  other  inventors,  speedily  in- 
troduced various  novelties  in  the  mechanism.  The  essential 
part  of  each  machine  is  a  horizontal  saw  or  serrated  knife, 
which  by  a  rapid  reciprocating  motion  cuts  the  straws  very 
near  the  ground;  while  there  are  peculiar  adjuncts  for  lay- 
ing or  depositing  the  straws  with  their  ears  of  com  regularly 
after  being  cut. 

This  display  of  Hnssejr's  and  M'Cormiek's  machines  in 
Hyde  Park  led  to  a  curious  revelation.  The  world  then 
learned,  almost  for  the  first  time,  that  England,  or  lather 
Scotland,  had  long  possessed  a  Feajni^-maehine  or  somewhat 
analogous  character,  although  not  m  use.  The  facts  broo^t 
to  light  were  in  brief  as  foTlows :  In  1827  the  Bev.  Patrick 
Bell,  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  on  Lord  Panmure's  estate  in 
Scotland,  became  impressed  with  the  disadvantages  \ynder 
which  Scottish  farmers  lay  through  the  scarcity  of  labour  at 
a  critical  period  of  the  year,  and  he  constructed  a  rude 
machine  intended  to  do  much  more  in  a  given  time  than  a 
sickle  would  perform.  The  machine  acted  on  the  principle 
of  a  number  of  shears  placed  side  'by  side.  He  made  the 
wooden  model  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  had  the  iron- 
work fashioned  from  it  by  a  village  blacksmith.  He  first 
tried  his  invention  in  cutting  some  oaten  straw  stuck  up 
by  himself  on  end  in  a  layer  of  mould  in  his  father's  shed ; 
and  then  observing  certain  deficiencies,  he  invented  an 
attached  piece  of  apparatus  to  deliver  the  com  in  regular 
swathes;  and  anoUier  for^ collecting  and  pressing  the  com 
against  the  cutter.  The  mvention  soon  became  known  to 
the  neij^boarhood  ;  others  were  made  on  the  same  model; 
and  the  Highland  Society's  premium  was  that  year  given  to 
Mr.  Bell ;  out,  probably  from  defects  in  the  construction, 
the  machine  did  not  work  satisfactorily  to  the  farmers,  and 
they  declined  to  use  it.  To  an  offer  made  by  Lord  Panmure. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  patenting  the  invention,  Mr.  Bell 
replied  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make  a  profit  out  of  any  agri- 
cultural invention.  For  twenty-four  years  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  stagnate  ;  insomuch  that  when  men  were  told  of 
the  humble  Scottish  minister's  reaping-machine  at  Inch- 
michael,  they  received  the  news  with  surprise.  Intelligent 
implement  makers,  learning  that  Bell's  invention  had  not 
been  patented,  examined  it  with  a  view  to  tta  capabilities ; 
and  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  substitution  of  a  tooth- 
edged  knife  lOT  a  row  of  shears  would  be  a  vast  improvement. 
Messrs.  Crossldll  bought  the  interesting  old  machine  from 
Mr.  Bell's  brother  ;  and  the  Americans  found  that  "  Cross- 
kill'^  Bell  "was  a  formidable  competitor  to  their  inventions. 

Every  year,  since  the  Exhibition  ^ear,  reaping-machines 
have  been  tried  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
eultoral  Sociefy.  At  the  Carlisle  meeting,  for  instancy  in 
185S,  there  was  one  of  Bell's  original  oosstruc^on  improved 
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hy  Ciowkill  t  om  of  M'Conniek^  improved  br  Lord  Kin- 
saird ;  another  of  the  same  iDTentor,  improvea  by  Bnigeas 
and  Kej  ;  one  of  Houey's,  improved  by  Mean's.  Dray ;  and 
oae  of  Forbash'a,  ioiproTed  by  Palmer.  The  prices  ranged 
from  iSl.  to  4S^.  Trials  were  made  of  them  near  Oariisle, 
and  agun  on  Mr.  Miles's  estate  at  Leigh  Coort — in  three 
^ds  exhibiting  Btrikii^  contrasts,  "nie  madiines  were 
worked  from  mormog  tiU  night — each  in  cutting  botb  wheat 
and  barMy,  in  light  standing  crops  and  in  heavy  and  lodged 
crops,  in  clean  stubble  and  id  fool,  and  nnder  circnm- 
stances  as  varied  as  an  exteasive  farm  could  supply.  The 
different  instmments  varied  in  capabilities.  Crosskill's  Bell's 
reaper  excelled  in  the  power  of  its  corn-cutting,  and  the 
brMdth  of  its  stroke,  nearly  six  feet ;  bat  was  more  cnm- 
broas  and  heav^  of  dnaght  than  many  of  the  others.  Dray's 
Hossey's  machme  had  ttit  merit  of  compactness,  aimplicafy 
of  arrangement^  and  economy  of  price;  bat  its  ^rkins 
efficient^  did  not  place  it  in  tho  fizit  rank.  Bnrgeas  and 
Key's  adaptation  oi  M'Cormidi's  rnper  was  m  that  oecft- 
aion  fonnd  to  be  the  best  of  all ;  it  hu  a  peeoliar  appi- 
xatns  by  which  the  com,  on  bong  ent,  ftUs  on  a  series  of 
rollers  fitted  with  Archimedian  screws,  by  which  it  is 
delivered  in  a  eontinnons  and  well-formed  swathe  at  the 
aide  of  the  machine,  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  any 

Jerson  besides  the  driver.  In  the  trials  made  in  tiie  years 
866  and  1667,  the  respective  maken  introdoced  several 
minor  improvements  into  their  machines ;  and  scientific 
agricaltnnsts  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  reap- 
ing-machines will  be  generally  used  in  this  coantry ;  bnt 
an  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  expressed  in  many  quarters, 
that  "completeness  is  only  to  be  effected  by  Uie  combi- 
nation in  a  single  machine  of  those  principles  of  constmction 
in  which  different  partiea^nnder  the  present  patent-law, 
claim  individoal  right.'*  When  M'Cormick's  machine  first 
attracted  notice,  it  was  estimated  that  16  acres  of  average 
wheat  nsoally  cost  61. 1S«.  for  reaping  by  the  hand  method, 
and  only  21.  St.  by  the  machine;  bnt  all  sndi  estim«tea 
reqmre  to  be  corrected  by  nameroas  sabsidiaiy  considerations. 

Sorte-raia  and  Ha^matera. — The  ingeonity  of  modem 
makers  has  been  bestowed  on  many  implements  and  machines 
for  cutting  and  gathering  up  the  ripened  crop.  In  many  of 
these,  the  rotation  of  the  wheels  pnts  in  motion  other  appa- 
ratus for  lifiiog  hay  or  other  produce  off  the  groond ;  and 
the  price-lists  of  onr  chief  implement-makers  show  how 
keenly  any  available  improvements  are  sooght  ^r  and 
adopted. 

Waffootu  tmd  Cartt. — The  last  harvesting  operation  by 
which  the  prodnce  is  brooght  home  to  the  bam,  has  received 
like  attention  with  other  departments  of  farm  labonr.  The 
waggons  and  carta  seen  on  modem  En^ish  farms,  for  con- 
raying  prodnce,  mannre,  &e.  are  strikingly  different  fxom 
those  is  nse  twenty  years  ago.  A  very  profitable  discovery 
haa  bean  made,  that  the  Scotch  and  Noitiinmbrian  formers, 
by  cuing  one-horse  carts,  effect  a  great  saving  over  thoae 
sontfa-conntiy  fiumers  who  use  tluee-horse  waggons  and 
thrae-horse  dnng  carta.  Hence  the  makers  are  applying  all 
their  skill  to  prodnce  sood  workable  one-hone  carts  for 
farmers.  So  much  haa  been  accomplished  in  this  way,  that 
in  a  trial  at  Orantham,  five  horses  with  five  new  carts  were 
tried  against  ten  horses' with  five  old  waggons,  and  clearly 
beat  them  in  the  amonnt  of  work  performed.  Some  makers 
attend  most  to  the  form  of  the  harrest-rail,  that  the  com 
may  be  carried  more  steadily ;  some  endeavour  to  make  the 
cart  low,  for  ease  of  loading  and  ease  of  draught ;  some  try 
to  give  horizontality  to  the  shafts  ;  some  make  their  wheels 
by  machinery ;  while  others  strive  for  excellence  in  a  *  cart- 
<n-4U-work,*  which  shall  be  adapted  to  as  mai^  kinds  of 
form-sovioe  as  possible.  At  the  Oraat  Ezhibitims  m  London 
and  Fttris,  foreigners  were  much  strock  with  the  inperior 
neatnesi  and  eon^aetness  of  English  fsna-carts  over  those 
made  and  nsed  on  the  Continent. 

Proration  /or  Mariet, 

MbveaiU  St«am-Enffina.^Faed  steam  ennnea  have  long 
been  used  for  certain  farm  operations  in  Northumberland 
and  East  Lothian,  chiefly  for  working  threshing  machines  ; 
but  the  Royal  Agricaltnrat  Society,  some  years  ago,  pointed 
oot  reasons  for  thinking  that  moveable  steam-ongmai  would 

E resent  superior  advantage.  One  is,  that  if  a  fium  be  very 
irge,  it  \nll  be  greater  economy  to  wheel  a  locomotive 
steam-engine  to  different  parts,  than  to  employ  horses  and 
men  in  bringing  all  the  cwn  in  the  straw  to  one  point,  and 
in  again  oanying  ont  the  dang  to  a  dirtanca  ^  two  or  Ukiea 


miles.  Another  is,  (hat  if  a  farm  be  of  small  or  moderate 
size,  it  will  not  snpport  the  expense  of  a  fixed  steun-oigine ; 
whereas  a  portable  engine  may  he  aiwlable  for  two  or  three 
farms,  at  a  foir  ratio  of  enense  for  each.  A  tiiird  is,  tint 
whereas  threshing  can  only  be  performed  under  cover  in 
l»ms  by  fixed  en^nes,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  in  the  open 
air  bv  a  locomotive  engine — a  plan,  healthier  and  more 
expeditious  _  for  the  labonrer,  and  rendering  probable  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  farm-bnildings  requiring  to  be 
constrocted  by  the  landlord.  The  Royal  Agricaltaral 
Society  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  constmction  of  move- 
able steam-engines  for  farm  purposes  ;  and  the  annual  prizes 
and  exhibitions  have  been  very  influential  in  determining 
a  constant  course  of  improvement.  At  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1661,  there  were  engines  of  this  kind  exhibited,  made 
by  Horasby,  Toxfivd,  Clayton,  Barrett,  Hensman,  BolUn, 
Roe,  Ransome,  Qarrett,  and  other  makers.  Every  one  felt 
that  the  invention  wai  still  in  its  infancy ;  for  the  worst 
specimen  exhibited  eonsnmed  three  times  more  coal  than  the 
best.  Of  thirteen  roecimens  examined,  the  nominal  horse- 
power varied  from  4  to  9 ;  the  time  of  gettii^  op  stefun, 
28  to  83  minutes ;  the  coal  used  in  getting  up  steam, 
S5  lb.  to  76  lb. ;  the  coal  bumt  per  horse-power  per  hoar, 
6*79  lb.  to  26-60  lb.  Mr.  Locke,  the  eminent  engineer,  in 
reporting  on  these  trials,  said,  "  If  I  might  be  permitted  to 
suggest  a  little  advice  to  the  makers  of  these  engines,  I 
would  beg  of  them  to  attend  more  to  the  proportions  of  the 
various  working  parts  and  less  to  external  ornament  There 
is  a  want  of  good  proportion  in  several  of  the  en^nes ;  and 
this  to  a  mechanic  or  an  economical  farmer^  is  of  more 
importance  than  a  profusion  of  brass." 

At  the  Carlisle  Agricultural  Meeting  in  1856,  a  manifest 
improvement  was  observable  in  the  moveable  steam-engines. 
The  maximum  consampUon  of  coal  per  horse-pown  per 
hoar  was  10  lb. ;  while  the  minimnm  ^  Messis.  Tozfo^'s 
engine)  was  only  3  7  lb.  It  was,  however,  considered  by 
some  of  the  jndges  that  this  element  of  merit  had  been 
somewhat  too  exclasively  attended  to.  "  The  conditions  of 
competition  laid  down  by  the  Society  for  portable  engines 
have  unfortunately^  led  to  the  production  of  enfines  only 
intended  for  winning  the  Society's  prizes,  and  luiown  as 
*  racing  engines/  requiring  the  nicest  care  ;  instead  of  those 
simple  and  effective  engines  which  may  be  safely  entrusted 
to  Uie  management  of  intelligent  farm-servants  ; "  and  it 
was  recommended  in  future  "  to  submit  the  prize  ensines  to 
sulwequent  trials,  for  a  lengthened  period,  under  the 
ordinary  management  of  a  farm  estabnshment"  At  the 
Salisbury  Agricultural  Meeting  in  1867,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty  exhibitors  of  agricultural  steam-engines ;  of 
which  one  firm,  that  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Shnttleworth, 
made  at  the  rate  of  600  eng^es  per  annum.  In  some  of  the 
best  UnoB,  at  present,  a  steam-engine,  under  the  charge  of 
an  intelligent  rarm-laboorer,  may  be  seen  driving  the  Dam 
machinery^  cutting  chaff  or  roots,  crushing  oats,  grinding 
com,  pulping  mangold-wuizel,  splitting  beans,  sawing  wood, 
pampmg  water,  and  lending  its  boiler  fox  steaming  potatoes 
or  roots. 

TAraAin^JfaeMnM.— Threshing-machines  worked  by 
horses  were  considered,  in  tlieir  day,  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  flail  of  earlier  times  ;  and  so  they  unquestionably 
were.  It  occurred  to  Mr.Amos,theagricultnraI  engineer,bow- 
ever,that  a  large  amount  of  power  was  wasted  in  dragging  dead 
weight ;  and  he  fonnd  on  experimentingiu  1649,  much  to  the 
astoniahment  of  farmers,  that  in  a  four-horse  machine  the 
strength  of  three  horses  was  expended  in  moving  the  wood 
and  iron  work  itself,  while  tmly  (me  horse-power  was  avail- 
id>le  in  tlueshing  the  ean.  Toe  makers  immediately  b^au 
to  reform  their  methods  of  omstraetion ;  and  they  gradually 
snooeeded  in  bringiDg  down  tiie  friction  and  dead  weight  to 
two  and  tfiaU.  two,  one  and  a-half,  and  one-horse  power  out 
of  fbor.  At  that  point,  however,  the  hi^er  class  of  formers 
b^an  to  tldnk  more  of  steam-threehing  uian  horse-threshing. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  threshing  arms  or  levors 
begin  their  work  as  soon  as  a  central  axis  or  shaft  is  set  ia 
motion;  but  there  is  much  difference  in  the  connecting 
machinery.  Several  threshing-machines  were  tested  by  the 
Exhibition  Jury  in  1661 ;  they  differed  greatiy  in  excellence ; 
but  on  an  average  they  required  fifteen-hoise  power  to  thresh 
two  and  a-Iudf  cwt.  of  wheat  sheaves  per  minute,  or  nine- 
horse  power  per  minute  for  barley.  It  was  found,  however^ 
that  those  which  worked  with  least  horse-power  were  not 
necessarily  the  best  in  the  qoalitj  of  woriF  ^""^i  ss^enoted 
by  the  three  tosu  of  exeeUsg,^^^  ^^q^^i^gtt^ 
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gnin,  and  imiajnFed  tiraw.  Maltaten  eoDtinaed  ap  to  that 
year  to  distnut  madune-thre^ed  malting  barley,  on  the 
ground  that  the  grain  was  often  too  mach  bruised  and  injured 
for  germinating.  The  loakera  had  therefore  every  reason  to 
try  and  improve  these  threshers.  It^ras  calculated  that  wheat 
IB  usually  threshed  for  about  3j.  5^.  per  qoarter,  all  expenses 
included;  whereas  steam  threshing  cost  less  than  1;.;  and 
therefore  if  quality  were  good,  the  economy  in  quantity 
would  be  onquestionable.  By  the  year  1855  the  improve- 
ment in  the  machines  was  most  decided.  There  were 
several  exhibited  in  that  year  at  Carlisle,  of  about  eight-horse 
powefj  which  threshed  130  sheaves  of  wheat  in  twelve  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  judges,  in  reporting  ou  the  kials, 
saidj  "  These  machines  are  now  become  of  material  import- 
ance, inasmnch  as  they  enable  the  farmer  in  so  short  a  time 
to  prepare  the  com  for  market.  They  have,  in  fact,  almost 
entireW'  superseded  the  flail ;  and  wiUiout  their  powerful  aid 
the  full  supplies  of  corn  coiUd  not  this  autumn  have  been 
famished  for  consumption.  The  extraordinary  demand  for 
the  threshing  machine,  and  its  daily  use  on  the  farms,  are 
circumstances  that  prove  its  estimation  by  the  agricultural 
community."  A  fixed  steam-engine,  working  systematic  barn- 
machinery,  threshes  com  more  economically  and  eflfectively 
than  portable  machines ;  but  the  latter  are  of  great  import- 
ance  m  so  far  as  they  can  be  let  out  by  their  owners  to  dif- 
ferent farmers,  so  as  always  to  be  employed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  uie  harvest.  No  kind  of  agricnltnial  machine 
has  met  with  more  opposition  from  hand-Iaboarera  tlun 
threshing-machines ;  but  the  prejudice  in  favonr  of  the  old 
and  inefhcient  way  is  dying  out  in  this  as  in  other  directions. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  "  A  small  farmer  was  hanged  at 
Salisbury  in  1830  for  firing  bams  containing  machinery; 
whereas  in  the  same  town  in  1857  the  labourers  cheered 
loudly  on  witnessing  the  success  of  the  reaping  machine." 

Winmuring-Machines. — Instead  of  tmsting  the  threshed 
com  to  the  wind,  as  in  the  old  process,  it  is  now  winnowed 
by  very  ingenious  and  intricate  machinery.  Messrs.  Homsby 
were  among  the  first  to  achieve  success  in  the  construction  of 
such  machines.  Their  wiuuowing  apparatus  is  fitted  with  a 
spiked  roller,  working  through  a  grating,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  hopper ;  it  separates  the  com  from  the  chaff  in  the  rough 
pnlsy  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  threshing  machine,  without 
beii^  previoosly  riddled ;  and  it  can  beadjasted  to  aoit  com 
either  m  rough  chaff  or  in  any  other  state.  The  meshea  of 
the  grating  are  so  varied,  and  placed  in  such  relative  positions, 
that  the  winnowing-machine  will  separate  the  whole  produce 
of  the  threshing-machine  into  'best  com,'  'good  tailings,' 
'  tailings,'  *  whites,'  '  screenings,*  and  *  chaff,'  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  quarters  an  hour,  and  dressing  over  the  second  time 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  quarters  per  hour.  Not  only  has 
the  flail  been  neatly  superseded  by  the  threshing  machine, 
and  horse-power  by  steam-power,  out  the  threshing-machine 
itself,  instead  of  being  a  mere  box  for  beating  out  the  com  in 
a  rough  way,  aa  it  was  in  1847,  has  now  been  so  perfected  as 
to  combine  the  threshing  and  wiimowing  machines  in  one, 
beating  the  grain  from  the  ears,  and  then  cleaning  and  sepa- 
rating It  ready  for  market. 

Machines  Jhr  Preparing  the  Food  qf  JS^oei. 

TWmp-CW ter«.-~Formerly  farming  stock  waa  fed  with  hay, 
or  turned  out  to  pick  over  straw,  occasionally  mixed  with 
turnips;  but  scientific  and  practical  men  aided  each  other  by 
degrees  in  discovering  that  this  labour  of  tho  jaws  wasted  the 
muscle  of  the  animals,  and  retarded  their  progress.  Hence 
the  invention  of  many  ingenious  machines  for  facilitating  the 
preparation  of  food  for  live  stock.  One  of  these  is  the 
tnraip-cutter,  for  mincing  ot  cutting  into  small  pieces  one 
important  variety  of  this  food.  Some  farmers  have  asserted 
that  Iambs  fed  with  machine-cut  turnips  are  at  the  end  of  a 
winter  worth  8*.  per  head  more  than  other  lambs  which  have 
wasted  their  muscle  in  masUcating  whole  turnips  ;  and  as- 
BQioiiig  this  to  be  true,  it  has  been  calcalated  that,  allowing 
for  wear  and  tear  and  labonr  in  nsing  the  machine,  the 
improvement  is  equivalent  to  s  saving  of  70s.  per  acre  upon 
turnip  crops.  These  estimates  are  frequently  dispntecf  in 
detail ;  bat  no  one  now  disputes  that  the  paving  is  a  real  one, 
be  its  amount  what  it  may.  All  the  varieties  of  this  machine 
Kt  by  sharp-edged  instruments,  working  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically according  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  adopted. 
Some  of  them  cut  turnips  for  cattle-food,  some  for  sheep,  ' 
according  to  the  size  of  pieces  required. 

Chaff-Ctitters. — The  cntting  of  straw  into  very  small  ' 
pieces,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  natnral  chaff  for  cattle- ' 


food,  was  at  first  done  by  hand,  with  a  sort  of  knife  hinged 
at  one  end ;  then  by  a  series  of  knives  working  round  an 
axis  ;  then  by  steam-power,  by  means  of  a  strap  connected 
with  the  fixed  or  moveable  steam-engine  on  a  larm.  The 
process  now  costs  only  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  chai^ 
formerly  incurred.  The  machine  is  useful  even  to  cut  hay 
itself  aa  a  means  of  facilitating  the  masticatory  process.  In 
the  trial  of  chaff-cutters  at  Carlisle,  in  1655,  one  made  by 
Comes  cut  1485  lbs.  of  chaff  per  hour,  by  steam-power  ; 
those  that  workdd  by  the  muscular  power  of  one  man  each 
cut  quantities  varying  from  80  to  SIO  lbs.  per  hour. 

CntAer*,  GritiaerSt  Bruiters,  ^'c. — Theae  machines,  of 
modem  introduction,  act  by  the  crushing  movement  of  rollers 
rather  than  the  grinding  movement  of  nulls,  and  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  comminution  of  substance*  for  cattle- 
food.  One  is  a  linseed  crusher ;  another  a  com  crusher  ;  a 
third  an  oil-cake  bmiser ;  a  fourth  a  fine-meal  mill ;  a  fifth 
a  gorse  bmiser.  It  is  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  this 
list,  that  there  is  much  scope  for  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement 
of  working  parts  for  such  machines.  Some  of  the  fine-meal 
mills,  made  principally  to  cmah  barley,  beans,  and  oats, 
admit  of  adjustment  that  will "  enable  them  to  grind  any- 
thing from  linseed  up  to  flint-stones."  Messrs.  Homsby, 
Garrett,  Crosskill,  and  other  manufacturers,  now  make 
steam- worked  oil-cake  breakers  that  will  break  3000  lbs.  of 
cake  per  hour  for  sheep,  or  4000  lbs.  for  cattle. 

i^^p^^JUacAtfiet.— Farmers  are  not  agreed  concerning 
the  amount  of  advantage  deriv^le  from  xhe  reduction  of 
root-food  to  a  softened  s^te.  In  reference  to  potatoes,  it  has 
been  found  worth  while  to  steam  potatoes  for  pig  food :  and 
even  diseased  potatoes,  if  not  very  far  decayed,  by  being 
thus  treated,  may  be  rendered  good  victuals  to  be  stored  up 
for  months.  The  pulping  of  turnips  enables  the  root  to  be 
incorporated  with  other  nutritious  articles  of  food ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  highly  reduced  pulp 
to  suffer  a  separation  of  the  liquid  from  the  solid  portion, 
and  then  much  of  the  aaccharine  qualities  is  lost  in  the 
liquid.  The  turnip  pulping  machines,  which  are  both  hand- 
worked and  steam- worked,  are  on  this  account  leas  decidedly 
SQCcessfal  than  most  modern  agricnltnral  implements. 

Zfromnff, 

TVZs-JlacAinw.— There  is  much  land  that  does  not  require 
more  draining  than  the  £uiner  can  easily  effect  in  the  course 
of  his  yearly  operations ;  bat  where  a  landlord  systematically 
drains  nis  poor  land  to  increase  the  rental  obtainable  for  i^ 
his  operations  require  to  be  conducted  on  a  considerable 
scale  ;  and  then  it  becomes  an  important  matter  vrith  Iiim 
how  to  procure  his  draining  tiles.  Can  he  make  them  on  his 
own  estate,  with  clay  dug  close  at  hand?  To  answer  this 
question  has  been  a  matter  to  which  a  large  amount  of 
ingenuity  has  been  applied.  Until  about  the  year  1840, 
draining  tiles  were  made  by  hand,  cumbrous  arches  with 
flat  soles,  costing  from  30s,  to  50s.  per  thousand;  but  so 
active  then  became  the  exertions  of  machine  makers,  that 
at  the  York  Agricultural  meeting  in  1848^  there  were  no 
fewer  than  thirty-foor  different  tUe-machines  sent  in  for 
competition.  So  rapid  was  the  improvement,  that  tiles 
enough  to  dr^n  an  acre  of  land  conld  be  made  for  about 
sixty  or  seventy  shillings.  Most  of  these  ma<^ines  produce 
the  tiles  by  forcing  soft  clay  through  an  apertare  shaped  like 
the  tile  in  section,  on  the  same  principle  that  maccaroni  is 
formed ;  the  action  is  horizontal  in  some  machines,  vertical 
in  others.  It  has  been  calculated  that  between  the  years 
1841,  when  drain-tile  machines  were  first  exhibited  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Agricultural  Meeting,  and  1857,  no  less  than 
2,000,000  acres  were  drained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  by 
this  means  many  hundred  thousand  acres  of  lan<^  formerly 
in  waste,  or  only  fit  for  poor  pasture,  and  many  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  retentive  clays  which  could  only  bear  com 
in  favourable  dry  seasons,  have  been  brought  into  a  regular 
course  of  arable  caltivation. 

Draining  Phaghs. — ^A  most  ingenious  madiine  has  been 
invented— not  for  making  draining  tiles,  but  for  hying  them 
down  when  made.   Under  ordinaiy  circarastances  a  trench  is 
dog  to  the  proper  depth  hf  means  of  a  narrow  spade,  sometimes 
concave,  sometimes  triangular  lance-headed;  but  in  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  Mr.  Fowler,  there  is  a  furrow  ploughed, 
and  a  string  of  pipes  l^d  in  it  almost  without  any  visibility 
'  on  the  sumce.     \Vhen  this  machine  was  tested  by  the 
:  Exhibition  Jury  in  1851,  it  excited  general  wonder  and 
'  admiration.   "  The  spectators,"  said  Mr.  Fusey,  on  whose 
'  estate  the  machine  was  tried,  "  are/wmris^  ts  see  two 
;  Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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bones  at  vork  by  the  rid«  of  a  fieM,  oa  a  capstan  whidi,  hj 
an  invisiblfl  vire  rope,  dmwi  tovarda  itseli  a  low  frame- 
work, lea-ring  but  the  tisM  ct  a  narrow  slit  on  the  inr&ce. 
If  yon  pan,  however,  to  the  odier  side  of  the  field,  which 
the  frameiraiic  hai  fitted,  yoa  percehw  tlut  it  has  been 
dragging  after  it  a  stnng  of  pipes,  which— ittll  followtDg  the 
plough's  snont,  that  bnrrom  all  the  wUle  four  feet  below 
groand — twists  itself  like  a  gigantic  md  worm  into  the  earth ; 
■0  that  in  a  few  minntes,  when  the  framework  has  reached 
the  capstan,  the  string  is  withdrawn  from  the  necklace,  and 
yon  are  assnred  that  a  drain  has  thtra  been  inTisibly  formed 
under  your  feet."  The  machine  is  woi^ed  by  two  horses ; 
a  capstan,  firmly  and  easily  fixed  into  the  ground,  affords  a 
firm  traction  to  the  ploagh  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  and 
pulley.  The  chief  defect  in  the  earlier  specimens  was  an 
inequality  in  the  level  of  the  channel  excavated  by  the 
plough,  beeaase  the  upper  and  lower  parts  being  fixed  at  an 
unvarying  distance  apart,  anv  unevenneas  of  the  sur&ee  was 
&ithfally  copied  by  an  unduiatitig  dnin  below.  This  defect 
was  partially  reioedied  afterwards;  but  the  ^ffienl^  of 
ensonng  honzontallty  in  the  drain  has  eontimied  to  be  an 
obatade  to  the  use  u  this  machine.  The  ooit  bong  con- 
riderable,  none  but  a  lane  landowner  would  find  profit  in 
baying  such  a  draining  plon^ ;  but  the  macMne  can  easily 
be  let  out  for  a  montb,  or  other  definite  period. 

The  aggregate  result  of  all  these  various  improvements  in 
the  constmction  and  application  of  agricultural  implemoits 
has  been  immense.  Mr.  Pnsey,  in  reporting  on  this  subject,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Jury,  in  18C1,  made  the  foUowing 
estimate :  That  by  usicg  lighter  ploughs,  cultivators  that  lessen 
the  necessity  for  plonghins,  drills  Uiat  economise  both  seed 
and  moving-power,  borse-hoes  instead  of  band-hoes,  varied 
manures  instead  of  manures  of  a  few  kinds^  reaping  machines 
instead  of  sickles,  well-constmctsd  carta  inst^  of  clumsy 
waggons,  fixed  and  portable  steam-engines,  steam-thrashing 
andwinnowing  machines,  tnmip  and  chaff  cutters,  drain-tile 
machines  and  drunine-ploaghi^t&flv  Mad  bem  ^gbeted  in 
tweheyean  awning  tif oM-biUf  the  farmer  otUim  «n  aUtwat- 
inff  a  definite  ataotmt  of  crop.  It  aid  been  renewed  farther 
dnnonstrable  that  machinery  had  givm  comparative  emriainljf 
to  agrienltnre,  by  enabling  many  of  the  operations,  in  doubt- 
ful or  nn&voumble  weather,  to  be  done  with  quickness, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  done  at  all  by  the  hand 
method, 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  (afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  prepared  a  Report  on  the  Agncultnral  Imple- 
ments displayed  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  De  rindustrie,  in 
18C5,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  material 
saving  accruing  from  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture. 
Mr.  Sidney,  at  the  close  of  1807,  gave  a  few  figures  intended 
to  bring  down  the  estimate  to  tiiat  year.  In  this  last-named 
eaUmate  it  was  supposed  that  within  six  yean— ihat  is,  since 
Mr.  Pnsey  preparea  tiie  Great  Exhilntion  report— the  land- 
owners of  the  United  Kinfidom  had  eroenoed  ten  millions 
steriin|;  in  druning  two  mflKon  acres  of  land,  on  piinciples 
and  vnth  tools  cot  known  until  1840.  Then,  besides  all  the 
saviuffon  the  items  already  enumerated,  there  is  that  precious, 
though  not  easily-calculated  advantage  lesnlting  from  the 
economy  fune,  by  employing  machinery  at  fidl  fmce 
during  short  intervals  of  fine  weather. 

{Report  of  iht  Groai  Exhibition,  1861.  Report  of  the 
Parie  ExpotiHony  1865.  JoanuU  ^the  Stjfol  Agrieukwal 
Society  ^  England,  1846-1857.  JvuirwA  ef  tie  Society  of 
Arte,  No.  264 ;  paper  fy  Mr.  Sidnm.) 

AGBICULTURAL  STATISTldS  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  as  3ret  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  acanowledged 
importance  of  raaet  infinmatioa  as  to  the  amount  of  our 
agncnltnnl  prodaetiini  and  eonsomption,  especially  to 
fimoMniji  and  the  intisrest  that  is  taken  in  the  subject  as  uown 
by  the  attention  to  the  Mark  Lane  reports,  which  are  little 
better  than  ingffiuoaa  guesses,  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
to  insure  a  correct  estimate  of  the  expected  amoont  of  the 
incoming  crops,  and  the  state  of  live  stock.  Such  estimates 
as  are  made  are  derived  from  individual  instances,  thui 
which  nothing  can  be  mots  fallacious.  The  great  differences 
in  cost,  cultivation,  and  even  of  climate  in  England,  make  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  aieeragee  almost  more  india- 
penssble  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  trade.  It  is  by  the 
accumulation  of  indiridual  parts  tnat  we  arrive  at  something 
like  a  law.  A  law  prevails  in  agriculture  as  in  eveiything 
else,  and  the  more  any  subject  has  the  appearance  of  chance, 
the  more  necesssiy  it  is  that  the  experiences  should  be 
festered,  in  order  to  arrive  at  l3ie  law  expressed  by  an 


average.  The  inconvenience  and  loss  occadoned  by  the 
absence  of  statistical  returns  has  been  often  lelt.  After  the 
harvest  of  1846,  the  average  price  of  com  for  tix  weeks, 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  waa 
48r.  fid,  the  lowest  ^ea  being  4S«.  \d  In  October,  the 
price  improved;  but  m  November  it  again  fell  to  ftOi;  But 
as  soon  as  the  new  year  had  begun,  symptoms  of  scarcity, 
maaifeated  themselves,  and  the  wheat  of  that  aame  harvest 
notwithstanding  the  importation  of  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  quarters,  reached  the  price  of  102«.  Odl  per  quarter. 
In  this  case,  a  knowledge  of  the  produce  of  the  Wvest 
would  have  saved  the  farmer  from  the  sacrifice  of  his 
property  at  the  beginning ;  it  would  have  saved  the  coontnr 
from  a  great  loss  m  tiie  price  of  the  foreign  com  imported, 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  rush  into  Uie  market  for  large  sup- 
plies ;  it  would  have  probably  saved  considerable  waste  of 
food  during  the  period  whan  it  was  improperly  cheap ;  it 
would  have  saved  inconvenience  to  the  foreuners  in  whose 
markets  our  purchases  inevitablv  increased  the  price  of 
wheat ;  and  the  gains  of  the  merely  qMculating  eom-dealm 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  emnmnnity. 

The  desinbleness  of  some  knowledge  on  ao  important  a 
snbjeet  has  led  many  individuals  to  form,  from  the  beat 
availidile  sources,  general  eatunatea,  but  the  discrepancies 
ibow  the  unreliabUity  of  sodi  estimates  for  any  practical 
purposes.  Some  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  it  by  taking  the 
acreage  of  the  kingdom,  the  proportion  supposed  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  the  probable  amount  of  produce  per  acre. 
Gregory  King,  who  wrote  in  1685,  was  among  the  earliest. 
Be  estimated  England  and  Wales  to  contaui  39,000,000 
acres,  of  which  he  supposed  half  to  be  uncultivated.  Davea- 
ant.  Grew,  Templeman,  Sir  William  Petty,  Arthur  Toung. 
Dr.  Beeke,  Mr.  M'Cnlloch,  Mr.  Porter,  and  others,  formed 
estimates  varying  from  31,648,000  acrM,  to  46,916,000  acrea, 
which  was  the  estimate  of  Arthur  Young,  and  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  calculations  for  the  probable  amount 
of  the  Income  Tax,  lu  the  cenma  of  1801,  the  area  ia 
stated  at  37,324,916  acres,  which  waa  very  near  the  estimato 
of  Dr.  Beeke,  who  gave  it  as  38,498,673:  Others,  ag«n,  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  consumption  by  multiplying 
that  of  each  individual  by  the  number  of  the  population, 
bat  here  they  differ  materially,  varying  from  6  boshels  to  8 
bushels  for  each  individual,  an  unsatisfactory  difference  tA 
one  third.  We  will  now  enumerate  what  measures  have 
been  t&kea  in  providing  statistics  by  the  govemmeat 

What  are  called  the  com  aneragee,  are  entries  or  tobies 
originally  intended  to  regulate  the  duty  on  com;  but  if 
modified  and  improved,  they  might  be  made  an  auxiliary  to 
agricultural  statistics.  For  a  century  previous  to  the  year 
1861,  such  returns  were  collected  from  the  principal  seaports 
of  twelve  marititne  counties — entirely  in  relation  to  the 
imposition  of  dn^  on  ftoeign  com ;  the  collector  td  the 
returns  waa  appointed  by  the  ma^rates  of  the  town  or 
borough  in  whidi  the*  return  was  made,  bnt  his  sslaiy  was 
paid  by  the  government  In  1821  a  change  was  made.  The 
averages  were  ordered  to  be  collected  Uom  120  large  market- 
towns  in  England  and  Wales.  Every  com-merchaiit,  miller, 
baker,  and  iwtster,  was  ordered  to  make  weekly  returns  to 
the  inroector.  The  inspector  provided  a  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  returns;  he  posted  up  in  some  convenient 
locality  the  ^roes  weekly  returns,  with  the  average  price  of 
eadi  description  of  grain  sold  in  the  preceding  seven  days. 
These  averages  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  of 
Cora  Returns,  in  London,  who  added  up  all  the  grass 
amounts  from  all  the  inspectors,  and  struck  a  six  weeks' 
average  for  the  whole  kingdom— which  average  regulated 
the  duties  ,on  the  admission  of  foreign  cora  for  home  con- 
sumption. When  the  'slidiiw-scale  came  into  operation, 
there  were  several  instances  of  the  averages  being  tampwed 
with,  iu  London  and  some  of  the  outpnorte,  by  &ue  returns ; 
Uiis  was  done  by  finodulent  persons,  with  a  view  of  lowering 
Uie  rato  of  duties  by  fictitious  sales  of  luge  quantities  of 
com;  thus  swelling  the  qoanti^  returned,  raiang  the 
prices,  and  lowering  the  duty.  In  1842  amotive  of  eoimomy, 
whether  wise  or  not,  led  to  the  appointment  of  excisemen, 
without  any  increase  of  salary,  in  place  of  inspectors,  as  the 
latter  might  die  off,  for  taking  the  com  averages  ;  and  the 
returns  are  believed  to  have  suffered  in  accuracy  from  this 
ehuige.  When  the  com  laws  were  repealed,  further  changes 
were  made ;  the  com  averages  ceased  to  be  as  valuable  as 
before  in  respect  to  fiscal  regulations ;  but  they  remained 
important  in  coimexion  with  the  commojation  of  ^thea ; 
and  it  is  now  considered  tha^^^|^^^e}^i(i;p^V^  to 
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the  ignenltwal  statiate.  The  list  of  towns  whence  tiie 
retanu  are  made  hu  been  largely  increased;  in  all  the 
towns  thus  added,  excisemen  have  been  appointed  instead  of 


lese  retnnu,  it  is  evident,  showed  nothing  beyond  the 
average  prices.  In  1832  the  attention  of  the  goTermnent 
was  directed  fo  the  attainment  of  more  satlsfactoiy  results. 
In  the  previous  year,  a  statistical  inqairy  had  been  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  magistracy  of  Norfolk,  respecting  the 
acreage  and  crops  of  that  coanty.  The  committee  addressed 
arenlvs  to  680  parishes ;  but  254  of  these  declined  to 
answer  the  qnestions  submitted  to  them,  and  the  committee 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  infer  from  the  426  affirmatives 
to  IhO  SM  negatives.  Still,  though  imperfect,  the  result  was 
useful  as  a  beginning;  and  in  183S,  when  tiie  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Bturd  of  Trade  was  established,  Lord 
Auckland  saw  the  importance  and  necessity  of  obtaining 
correct  aCTicnltnral  statistics.  Nothing  was  effected,  how- 
ever, unw  1836,  when  the  Board  of  Trade  resolved  to  make 
a  small  expeiiment  of  its  own.  Circalars  were  sent  to  the 
clergymen  of  126  parishesin  Bedfordshire,  enclosing  schedules 
of  the  retoms  required,  and  asking  for  co-operation.  This 
experiment  was  a  most  signsl  &ilare ;  for  oat  of  126 
pnrishes  applied  to,  only  S7  returned  any  answer.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  cleipr  and  the  high  Tory  party  distrasted 
the  snspected  radicalism  of  most  new  Government  projects, 
and  it  was  on  that  acconnt  an  nnfortanate  period  in  which  to 
make  the  attempt.  Eight  years  passed  over  ;  when,  in  1844, 
Mr.  Oladitone,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
stated  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  the  subject  vraa  under 
bis  consideration.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  next  had  a  long  correspondence  in 
reference  to  the  question,  whether  the  last  named  of  these 
three  might  undertake  the  manafement  of  a  system  of 
national  agricuUnral  statistics ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
decided  that,  as  constituted  st  the  time,  the  Poor  Law  Board 
could  not  adequately  fulfil  this  duty.  In  1845  the  Board  of 
Trade  resolved  to  make  another  attempt,  or  rather  three 
small  attempts  in  the  three  kingdoms — North  Hants  in 
England,  Mid-Lothian  in  Scotland,  and  Bailieboiough  Union 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  inquiry  was  made  by  a  private 
individnal,  and  was  satis&ctory ;  the  Scotch  inquiry  was 
managed  by  the  schoolmasters  of  the  respective  panahes,  and 
was  equally  successful ;  but  the  EngUah.  inquiry  was  an 
utter  and  diaheartening  fiulnre.  The  Board  of  Trader  in  this 
last-mentioned  case,  addressed  communications  to  the  Be«rd 
of  Guardians  of  the  diffisrent  Unions ;  while  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  backed  the  application,  by  requesting  the 
Board  to  employ  their  own  paid  officers  to  induce  the 
occapiers  of  land  to  fill  up  the  schedules  that  were  sent 
to  them.  The  result  was  almost  nil;  scarcely  any  returns 
were  obtained ;  and  a  strong  impression  was  left  that  nothing 
less  than  compulsory  powers  would  be  available  for  obtaining 
the  detiired  statistics. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  brought  into 
Parliament  a  \  Bill  to  make  Provision  for  the  Collection  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  in  England  and  Wales/  By  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Bill,  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  statistical 
information  was  to  devolve  upon  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages;  the  superintendent  renstrars 
throaghont  the  kingdom  were  to  be  charjged  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  '  agricultoral  enumerators '  in  their  respective 
districts ;  the  enumerators  were  to  prepare  lists  of  all  the 
occupiers  of  land  exceeding  three  acres,  to  send  specified 
bbnk  forms  to  those  occupiers,  and  to  collect  those  blank 
forms  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  days  filled  up  with  the 
several  entries  of  particulars.  This  being  done,  the  enu- 
merators were  to  classify  the  returns,  and  construct  general 
tables  from  them.  These  tables  were  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  superintendent  registrars,  by  them  to  the  Eegistrar- 
General,  and  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  returns 
and  tables  were  to  apply  to  the  month  of  June  in  each 
year.  The  bill  mi  read  a  first  time ;  bat  as  the  public  had 
not  yet  learned  to  feel  much  interest  in  tiie  subject,  and  as 
various  party  questions  were  then  on  the  Coptf,  the  lull 
shared  the  fiite  of  many  others,  and  fell  to  the  gronnd. 

In  1864,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtun  complete  statis- 
tical details  through  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
The  selection  waa  unfortunate,  for  the  impression  was 
instantly  received  that  the  returns  would  l«ul  to  additional 
assessment,  and  no  explanation  availed  to  remove  thatb^ef. 
In  addition  it  was  generally  feared  that  such  retanu  would 


be  used  against  the  farmers  by  their  landlords  in  order  to 
raise  their  rents,  thev,  in  ver^  few  cases,  holding  their  farms 
upon  lease.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorluhire  was  the  only 
division  from  which  a  complete  return  was  procured.  In 
all  the  other  eonnUes  the  returns  were  so  incomplete  as  to 
be  useless.  Many  Unions  refused  altogether,  alleging  that 
their  officers  had  sufficient  other  duties  to  perform,  and  in 
some  Unions  up  to  a  proportion  of  one  half,  where  the 
gnardians  had  consented,  many  parishes  made  no  returns. 
In  1856,  a  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords  was  appointed 
on  the  subject,  before  which  a  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined,  and  amonfc  them  most  of  the  Poor  Law  InspectonL 
Notwithstanding  their  iU-ancGess,  and  tlw  many  admissiona 
they  wne  etnapelled  to  make  of  the  eoatinned  oppoaitiaii 
that  would  be  offered  to  the  investigation  of  a  farmer'a 
affairs  by  Poor  Law  officials,  the  m(»t  of  them  represented  that 
all  that  was  required  was  a  compulsory  act;  and  accordingly 
the  Lords'  Committee  embodied  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
their  report,  recommending  the  government  to  inttodnoe  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  two  returns  a  year,  in  July  and 
November,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  same  machinery.  The 
government  however  have  not  yet  adopted  the  reeommenda- 
tion. 

Under  theae  disadvantages  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a 
few  of  such  statistics  relating  to  agriculture  as  rest  n^on 
sure  bases.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  r^idly  increasing 
population  must  have  been  fed,  and  that  the  means  of  feed- 
ing them  can  only  arise  from  land  not  previonaly  cultivated, 
from  importation^  or  from  imiffaTed  cniuvotion.  The  follow- 
ing figures  will  give  some  notion  of  what  has  bew  effected 
in  each  division ;  nnfortnnately  however, though  the  ineloeom 
and  population  only  apply  to  Snglaad  and  VVales,  there  is 
no  separating  the  appucation  of  ue  imported  wheat  from 
that  consumed  in  Scotland.  The  amount  is  no  donbt  veiy 
small,  for  wbeaten  bread  was  not  generallv  used  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  early  periods  recorded  ;  and  from  the 
vast  improvement  in  cultivation  daring  the  latter  portions  of 
them,  there  is  probably  more  than  si^cient  com  produced 
in  Scotland  to  supply  the  population. 

ACTfli  inoloned.    Qrs.Inip.  Inetaue  of  Fop. 

1800  to  1810   .   1,657,980   .   6,009,^58  .  2,173,589 

1810  to  1820   .   1^400,930   .   4,585,780  .  945,588 

1820  to  1830   .     340,380   .   5,349,927  .  1,110,793 

1880  to  1840   .     238,070   .   9,076,379  .  2,082^625 

1S40  to  1850   .     869,127   .  28,298,353  .  9^048,573 

Tba  incraase  of  popnlation  is  taken  from  between  each  of 
the  decennial  censuses  commencing  with  1801.  The  inclo- 
Bures  of  course  must  necessarily  decrease,  and  the  best  land* 
vrill  have  probably  been  among  the  earliest  enclosed.  Since 
1846  the  inclosnres  of  commons  have  been  conducted  by 
commissionetBfand  an  passed  in  acta  in  groups,  in  which  the 
acreage  is  only  occasionally  stated.  The  amount  on  the 
whole  since  1860  does  not  average  more  than  a  few  thonsand 
annually,  while  the  popnlation  naa  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  previons  decramaries.  The  result  is 
that  somewhat  above  four  million  of  acres'have  been  acquired 
for  the  support  of  upwards  of  dght  millions  and  a-half  of 
additional  mouths.  In  1861  there  was  imported  3,833,636 
qr9.  of  foreign  wheat,  and  6,363,478  cwt  of  wheat  flour ;  in 
185%  3,068,692  qrs.  of  wheat  and  3,889,683  cwt.  of  flour  ; 
in  1863,  4,949,314  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  4,646,400  cwt.  of  floor  ; 
in  1864,  3,431,227  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  3,646,606  cwt.  of 
flour;  in  1868,  2,667,702  qrs.  of  wheat, and  1,904,224  cwt 
of  floor }  and  in  1856, 4,07^833  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  3,970,100 
cwt.  of  flour.  During  we  whole  of  this  period  the  price  of 
wheat  has  on  the  whole  decreased.  Daring  the  long  war 
with  France,  from  1800  to  1816  inclusive,  the  average  price 
per  quarter  was  643,  9d. ;  from  1816  to  1820,  it  was  78*.  4d. ; 
from  1821  to  1830,  it  was  68*.  3A;  from  1831  to  1840,  it 
was  67a. ;  from  1841  to  1850,  it  was  66^. ;  in  1851,  it  was 
38*.  6d  ;  in  1862,  40a. 6(2. ;  in  1863,  62*.  lid. ;  in  1864, 73*. ; 
in  1856,  74*.  9d. ;  in  1866,  69*.;  and  in  1857,  the  highest 
point  reached  was  63*.  in  July,  and  the  lowest  in  December 
46*.  3d. 

All  the  statistical  returns  obtained  by  Government  have  a 
fiscal  bans.  The  only  real  agricultural  statistics  we  possess 
are  those  for  hoMf  of  which  we  know  eveiy  cultivated  acre 
and  every  pound  of  produce ;  and  barley,  of  every  bushel  of 
as  mnch  as  is  maiis  into  malt.  These  we  owe  to  the  dnty ; 
but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  the  duty  is  discontinued, 
no  account  is  taken  by  it  even  of  importations,  though  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  their  monthly  returns  mve  the  number 
imp(Hied  as  obtained  from  other  souioAr  ^r?1>%.'^iFV9?i'V  ^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  IC 
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the  retnm  so  given  for  the  month  ending  Noremher,  SOth, 

18&7,  and  for  the  eleven  months  of  1607,  ending  the  same 
dftte. 

Koolh.  11  mwithi. 

Oxen  ind  Imll^  mi  com  .      .  mnnlHr       9893  61,045 

OilTn  „  S7S8  ^848 

Sbeeptndknite     ...»  35,270  1S9,42« 

SwiMudlup   .       .       .    ■    »  1W»  10,194 

BUk  cwt>.  98,686  842,679 

WbMt  qn.  4&6^4  2^88^8 

Butej  „  100,597  1^3,947 

Celt  «  197,298  ],«57.0&3 

Pen            .      ...      .   „  14331  153,302 

Beua  „  36^68  260,831 

Indiin  eora  orm&izB       .       .    „  152,770  1,014,353 

WbMtmed  or  flmir            .    ,  cwta.  267,160  1,702,358 

Indiui  oom  nnl     .       .       .    „  58  1082 

Homp  „  108,779  703,783 

Onm  .....  toM.  43^389  179,455 

OilMedciIue                 .  •    »  11^383  83,380 

Potaton  evil.  315,388  9^97 

Hop*   1857  10,960 

Bbcod  and  iNU&a      •       •       .    h  ^331  362.643 

Beef.Mlt  „  5561  120.887 

Pori^  Mlt      .      .       ....  4438  63,360 

Bgp  aumW.  6,845,000  119,508,200 

Batter  cwtL  31,189  413,389 

ChecH  „  83,882  346,268 

W  „  54  171.082 

Clover  Ked       .      .      .   •    »  8823  148,603 

PUz  Med  and  linMed             .    qn.  164,734  823,3^8 

lUpaMod   21^3  177,830 

Ttabtr,  ef  nrioos  Mtti,  frmn 

Brithh  inwiMrinM  ladFBwItn  kefc.  38%184  2,180.841 
Wool,  fton  BdlU  iMMilniM 

■ad  Fomii^       .            .  Ibi.  11,660,1071  110,995,577 

These  retonis  ap^,  howerer,  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

'no  remsinderof  the  eetimatei  for  England  rest  onljr  npon 
probabiUtiea.  Una  in  the  Joonial  of  the  Bonl  Society  of 
AarienltttTQ  for  1806,  the  nttmber  of  deep  in  England  and 
Wales  is  estimated  at  S7  milliena,  worth  upon  an  avenge 

30s.  per  head.  Abont  10  millions  are  annnally  slaughtered 
for  food,  prodocing  800  millions  of  poonds  of  mutton,  which 
at  6d.  per  lb.  smoonts  to  ^£20,000,000 ;  and  calculating  the 
weight  of  each  fieece  at  4^  lbs.  157,500,000  lbs.  of  wool  is 
obtuned,  worth  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  nearly  .£10,000,000.  The 
number  of  cattle  has  been  estimated  at  6,620,000,  and  that 
of  swine  at  abont  5,000,000.  The  number  of  horses  is  given 
hy  Mr.  M'CuIloch  in  1847,  and  they  haTeprobablT  not  greatly 
increased  since,  aa  1,500,000,  the  value  of  which  he  estimates 
at  from  ^£18,000,000  to  £22,500,000.  Such  statements  bear 
npon  their  &ce8  eridoit  marks  of  uncertainty,  while  the 
tnmble  any  individnij  moat  haTe  taken  to  procnre  materials 
eren  for  a  ^ess,  showi  the  eall  Hnen  haa  been  for  this  species 
of  infonnation. 

In  Seotiand,  where  leasea  are,  and  have  long  been,  almost 
nniversal,  and  where  a  less  objectionable  machinery  was 
empl«iyed,  statistical  Tetnms  were  mneh  more  easily  obtained. 
Tenants  were  had  indeed  been  long  accustomed  to  the  term, 
which  some  have  asserted  bad  no  little  infiaence  in  affingbtins 
the  farmers  of  England.  In  1800,  Sir  John  Sinclair  bad,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  parochial  ministen  and  pther^  produced 
a  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  giving  in  detail  me  state  of 
ereiy  parish.  This  had  been  re-produced  between  18S4  and 
1645,  in  so  complete  though  bulky  a  form,  and  the  agricul- 
tural improvements  bad  been  so  great,  as  to  justify  the  com- 
mittee of  ministers  who  had  carried  it  through,  in  saying 
"They  now  present  not  merely  a  new  statistical  account 
bnt  in  a  great  measure  the  statistical  account  of  a  new 
conntiT'"  In  1847  the  members  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricnltoral  Sociefy  of  Scotland,  by  whom  agricultural  im- 
provement haa  been  greatly  promoted,  felt  the  need  of  statis- 
tics, and  b^  means  of  their  secretary,  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  set 
aboQt  obtaining  them.  Thejr  memorialised  Sir  Geoi^  Grey 
on  the  subject,  and  were  desired  to  communicate  a  sdieme, 
which  was  done,  but  without  result.  In  1852  they  again 
memorialised  the  Home  Department,  effering  their  assitrtance 
if  any  project  were  legalised,  but  again  without  anything 
bmng  effected.  In  1853  the  Government  allowed  the  sum  of 
£5000  to  make  the  experiment,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Hdl  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  returns  though  without 
any  legal  support.  Complete  returns  were  obtuned  for 
thna  connties,  Haddington,  Roxburgh,  and  Sutherland.  In 
1804  he  tnmlled  through  a  great  put  of  Scotland  requesting 


the  assistance  of  farmers;  hesneceeded  in  removing  their  objec- 
tions, and  convincing  them  of  the  advantages ;  and  by  means 
of  local  brandies  of  the  parent  institution  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing complete  returns  for  the  kingdom.  These  have  bora 
continued  annually,  and  thou^  there  have  been  a  few  omis- 
sions, are  the  most  complete  in  their  details  of  any  yet  known. 
Thoi^  the  absence  «  similar  returns  of  England  drives 
them  of  mneh  of  their  value,  they  are  still,  conjoined  with 
those  of  Ireland,  of  great  importance.  We  (pve  an  abstraot 
of  the  retnms  for  1856  and  1857.  We  may  j^mise  that  the 
returns  are  from  holders  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  102.  and 
upwards  (exclusive  of  tenants  of  woods,  villas,  fenan,  house- 
holders and  the  like)  in  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  exc^ 
Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and  that 
part  of  Bute  which  lies  in  Anan,  in  both  yean,  and  in 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  and  Orkney,  in  1856,  where  the 
retnms  are  only  frt>m  holders  paying  a  rent  of  iOl.  and 
upwards.  Woods,  iheep-walka,  honaei,  reads,  and  waste, 
are  omitted  in  the  calculation. 

In  1856  the  number  of  occapants  was  42,919 ;  in  1657 
there  were  43,432.  The  number  of  acres  under  rotaUon  of 
crop  was  3,545,191  in  1856;  of  which,  of  wheat  there  were 
263,328,  of  barley  160,738,  of  oats  918,644,  of  rye  4020, 
of  here  15,368.  of  beans  40,470,  of  peas  4817,  of  vetches 
18,231,  of  turnips  460,131,  of  poUtoes  149,351,  of  mangold 
3531,  of  carrots  1532,  of  cabbages  1485,  of  rape  1407,  of 
flax  27S3,  of  turnip  seed  1759^  other  crops  795,  bare  fallow 
14,464,  and  grass  and  bay  in  rotation  1,475,776,  which 
leaves  1602  of  the  stated  total  unaccounted  for.  The  pro- 
duce was  7,270,952  bushels  of  wheat,  5,581,970  of 
barley,  31,966,381  of  oats,  6,540,267  tons  of  turnips,  and 
413,800  tons  of  potatoes.  In  1857  the  number  of  acres 
under  crop  was  3,556,572,  of  which  there  were  of  wheat 
223,152,  of  barley  198,387,  of  oats  938,613,  of  ive  5989, 
of  bere  21,607,  of  beans  39,186,  of  peas  3687,  of  vetchea 
18,418,  of  turnips  476,691,  of  potatoes  139,819,  of  mangold 
8803,  of  carrots  1401,  of  cabbages  170^  of  rape  2032,  of 
flax  1534,  of  tnnlp  seed  2076,  of  other  crops  077,  of  bare 
&Ilow  18,082,  and  of  grass  and  hav  in  rotation  1,409,800,  an 
excess  of  989  acres  over  the  stated  totaL  The  produce  was 
6,154,986  bushels  of  wheat,  6,494,534  of  barley,  32,760,763 
of  oats,  6,690,109  tons  of  turnips,  and  430,468  tons  of  potatoes. 
In  1856  the  total  nambcr  ofhorses  was  179,853,  of  milch  cows 
209,960,  of  other  cattle  473,384,  of  calves  197,709,  of  sheep 
and  lambs  5,816,660,  of  swine  128,924.  In  1867  the  nnmberi 
were,  of  horses  186,409,  of  milch  cowa  303,912,  of  calves 
195,198,  of  sheep  and  lambs  5,683,168,  and  of  swine  140,364. 
In  this  account  the  horses,  cows,  and  swine  kept  in  towns 
are  not  included :  and  it  is  estimated  that  above  300,000 
bead  of  stock,  and  upwards  of  200,000  acres  of  tillage  are 
held  by  occupants  not  in  these  mums:  Fife  and  Hadduwton 
show  ue  greatMt  proportional  acreage  in  wheat  and  in  mite 
cro^  genually,  and  Aberdeen  ana  Argyle  the  greatest  in 
tnmipi ;  those  counties  also  possessing  uie  greatest  number 
of  live  stock. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  interest  felt  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  less,  statistical  returns  have  been  obtained  in  an 
excellent  form,  and  with  no  opposition.  The  task  of  gather^ 
ing  the  returns  was  confided  to  the  constabulary  in  1852, 
and  they  have  been  continued  annually  since.  We  append 
the  return  of  1857  : — In  that  year  the  retnms  show  that 
there  were  5,860,089  acres  under  crop,  being  an  increase  of 
106,643  acres  over  the  quantity  in  1856.  Of  these  562,581 
acres  were  in  wheat,  1,978,878  in  oats,  246,257  in  barley, 
beans,  peas,  &c,  showing  a  small  increase  of  cereal  crops 
general^,  hut  a  decrease  on  oats  of  68,569  acres.  On  grsen 
crops  there  was  a  general  increase  of  40,637  aerei,  potatoes 
occupyiDg  1,146,920  acres,  an  increase  of  42,816  acres,  and 
flax  had  decreased  from  106,311  acres  in  1806  to  98,074  aem 
in  1857 ;  and  tnmips  had  decreased  4,487  acres.  Meadow  and 
clover  had  increased  from  1,302,787  acres  to  1,369,421  acres. 

The  produce  of  the  0,753,681  acres  in  enltivatiou  in  1866, 
had  been  2,738,163  barrels  of  wheat  of  20  stone  each ; 
14,778,040  barrels  of  oats  of  14  stone  each ;  1,367,453 
barrels  of  barley  of  16  stone  each  ;  50,709  barrels  of  beer 
of  16  stone;  72,166  barrels  of  rye  of  20  stone;  431,561 
bndiels  of  beans  and  peas;  35,268,345  barrels  of  potatoea  of 
SO  stone  each  ;  4,681,172  tons  of  turnips  ;  287,838  tons  of 
mangel  wurzel ;  332,660  tons  of  cabbages  ;  3,006,563  stones 
(14  lbs.)  of  flax;  and  2,492,732  tons  of  hay.  The  total 
number  of  holders  of  land  was  692,489 ;  of  whom  36,474  held 
not  more  than  one  acre ;  88,036  not  mOTstjthan  five  jscres  j 
179,931  not  more  than  fifteei^Mijw^^  Ift^i^OH^F^F^^^ 
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tiurtv ;  71,106  not  more  than  fifty ;  03^9  not  more  than 
one  Dondred ;  21,292  not  more  thui  two  hundred ;  8243  not 
more  than  fire  handled;  and  only  1606  held  upwards  of  five 
hnndred  acres. 

Live  stock,  except  sheep,  had  increased  remarkably.  The 
nomber  of  horses  was  600,693,  an  increase  of  27,285 ;  the 
number  of  cattle  3,618,544,  an  mcieaw  of  30,666 ;  the  nam- 
ber  of  sheep  3,448,676,  a  decrease  of 240,618.  Figs  numbered 
1,252,102,  an  increase  of  333,627. 

Boad  contractors  in  Ulster  are  required  to  keep  the  road- 
aides  and  fences  free  from  weeds,  and  sarreyors  in  the  other 
proTinces  are  reconunended  to  obtun  antlurity  horn  grand 
jaries,  &c.|  to  enforce  in  than  nmilar  regiilations. 

Host  foreign  eoontries  have  found  the  necessity  of  httriag 
BtaUstical  retnms  of  thar  aaricaltural  prodace.  Anstoia, 
Prusna,  Fnmce,  Denmark,  Hongary,  Belginm,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  all  snch  returns  more  or  lass 
perfect,  among  which  those  of  Belginm  take  a  hi^h  rank,  and 
are  nearly  e<^iutl  to  those  of  Scotland.  Sach  statistics  for  the 
•whole  of  a  kmgdom  are  hi^y  valnable  for  the  regulation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Idn^dnn ;  but  if  we  possessed  them 
for  the  whole  of  the  ciTilised  world,  what  are  called  the 
chances  of  agricnltnre  would  probably  be  redaced  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  the  price  of  food  would  remain  with  little  or  no 
variation. 

AGKODBOMA.  [Alaudinjb,  S.  2.1 

AOROSTEHMA  ^om        a  field,  and  (rrifitm,  a  crown), 

Xos  of  plants  helopging  to  the  Silenions  division  of  the 
CkujmpkwUaemt.  It  £u  several  spedea,  the  best  known 
of  wbiob  u  \aa  Com-Cockle,  which  ia  now  referred  to  the 
genus  iMchttit,  or  Oithoffo, 
AHUN.  [CEKusml 
AIOUESMORTES.  [OAan.] 

AIGUILLON.  [LoT-BT-aARONNF.] 

AIKIN,  ARTHUB,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Aikin,  H.D., 
wasbomin  1784.  Arthur  Aikin  began  his  literary  career,  we 
believe,  as  editor  of  *  The  Annual  Beview ;'  upon  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  six  volumes  of  which — 1803-1808 — his  name 
appears  as  editor.  His  earliest  scientific  work  was 'The 
Mnnnal  of  Mineralogy,'  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1814.  Besides  these  he  was  the  author  of  a '  Tour  in 
North  Wales,*  a '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,' 
and  a  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manofactores  ^  and  also  of 
nvnuroua  papers  in  vaiioiu  scientific  ioomals.  For  a  long 
aeries  of  years  Mr.  Aildn  was  the  resident  aeontsnr  d  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  a  frequent  oontribntOT  to  ita '  Ttaaaao- 
tioDS.  He  was  also  one  of  ^coldest  fellows  of  the  Idnnaan 
and  Qeologlcal  societies.  Mr.  Aikin  was  a  man  of  quiet 
retiring  habits,  and  outlived  his  scientific  reputation;  Imt 
was  well  known  in  scientific  circles  as  one  of  the  most 
regular  frequenters  of  the  meetings  of  the  learned  societies  in 
the  metropolis,  and  was  generally  esteemed.  He  died  at  bis 
house  in  Bloomsbury,  London,  April  IS,  1854^  in  his  Slat 
year. 

AIBA,  a  ^nus  of  Grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Setleriea, 
and  distiognuhed  by  possessing  a  lax  panicle,  two-flowered 
slnmes,  the  outer  pale  terete  on  the  back,  and  a  dorsal  awn. 
There  are  several  species,  but  that  which  is  best  known  is 
A.  «agtk(ua,  the  I'lifted  Hair-Grass.  It  baa  limg  and  flat 
leaves,  with  a  fibrous  perennial  root  It  flowen  in  the 
bepniung  of  August,  and  reaches  a  height  of  four  feet  It 
grows  natntally  on  marshy  damp  soils,  in  the  fonn  of  large 
tofbs.  It  is  a  wiiy  harah  grass,  and  is  rejected  by  domestic 
animals.  It  may,  however,  be  advantageously  sown  as  a 
cover  for  game,  and  also  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  marabea  Ua 
snipe  and  wild  fowl.   (Lawsoa,  Acmtoanmkia.) 

AIRB.BIVER.  [YoaxsHiRE.] 

AITONIA  (after  Mr.  W.  Aiton,  for  many  years  head- 
rardener  at  Kew)  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
MeliacecB.  The  A.  Capensis  ia  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses. 

AKHALZIKH,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  situated  near 
the  watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  on  a 
fiseder  of  the  Kur,  which  flows  towards  the  aonth-east  from 
the  Ferengah  Dagh,  in  41"  40'  N.  bt.,  43-  10*  E.  lone. 
Popolatim  abont  15,000,  who  are  chiefly  Annenians.  It 
waa  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  pashalic  in  TnzUdi  Georgia ; 
since  the  cession  of  which  province  to  Rnsna,  it  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Akhalzikh.  [Gkorou.]  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  most  remarkable 
building  after  the  citadel  is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  which  ia 
built  on  the  model  of  that  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Conatantinwle. 
Connected  with  the  mosque  is  a  cdliige,  and  a  libruy  xien  in 


Oriental  literature ;  but  it  is  ssid  that  the  best  works  it  con- 
tained have  been  carried  away  to  the  royal  library  of  St. 
Petersburg  The  Armenians  have  several  Urge  cfaundies,  and 
thnre  is  uso  a  synagogue.  The  chief  trade  is  in  silk  and 
honey ;  there  ia  also  some  tranrit  trade',  as  the  town  lies 
on  the  road  between  the  port  of  Batonn;  and  Tiflia,  being 
80  miles  E.  from  the  former  and  100  miles  W.  from  the 
Utter. 

ALAG0A6,  a  province  of  BrazU,  which,  up  to  about  1840, 
was  a  district  or  comarca,  of  the  pronnee  M  Ponanbueo ; 
but,  on  account  of  ita  inoteasing  popnUU<m  and  wealUi,  was 
fbrmed  into  »  separate  province,  which  is  under  the  ad- 
minirtHtion  of  its  own  govemw.  It  is  ntoated  between  9" 
and  10^  S.  lat,  36"  and  38°  30*  W.  long^  It  borders  on  the 
aonth  of  the  province  of  Seregipe  del  Bey,  from  which  it  ii 
separated  by  the  Ko  de  San  Francisco,  along  the  northern 
banks  of  which  it  extends  to  tiie  great  cataiact,  called 
Cachoeira  de  Paulo  AiFonao.  On  the  west  and  north  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  province  of  Femambuco,  from  which  it  is 
separated  for  a  consider^le  space  by  the  Bio  Unna.  The 
Atlantic  washes  its  eastern  sid&  In  length,  from  east  to 
west,  it  extends  about  150  milea ;  ita  averm  width  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed.  60  milea.  The  area  is  abont  9000 
square  miles. 

Two-thirds  of  this  surbce  are  covered  with  mountains. 
They  form  the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated' and  hilly 
table-land,  whieh  occupies  nearly  the  vbolt  of  the  country, 
and  projects  into  the  Atlantic  between  3°  and  9°S.lat. 
These  monntaina  omne  close  npto  the  river  San  Fnneiaeo  as 
fsr  east  as  tiie  month  of  the  Bio  Sacare,  and  tennuute  in 
Alagoas,  at  a  distance  of  abont  80  milea,  ot  little  more,  from 
the  sea.  This  region  is  dmost  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
and  contains  maoy  high  timber-tieee,  which  afibrd  a  con- 
siderable article  of  exportation.  -  The  vallm  and  more 
gentie  slopes  of  the  mountains  exhibit  a  considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  ex* 
tends  an  undulating  or  rather  hilly  tract,  which  occupies 
about  half  tike  country  between  the  declivity  and  the  sea. 
It  is  likewise  wooded,  and  has  a  light  soil,  vei7  ^ 
culture  of  cotton,  which  is  rapidly  extending.  The  country 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  10  milea  or 
somewhat  less  from  it,  is  low,  level,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
alluvium,  which  has  been  brought  down  by  the  numwoua 
small  rivers  that  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain- 
ri^on,  and  deposited  along  the  edge  of  the  nnduUting  tract. 
Tbu  soil  ia  of  the  best  quality,  and  fit  for  the  cultivation  of 
every  Idnd  of  intertn^ical  productions.  A  considemble 
portion,  however,  of  this  tract  is  still  covered  with  awampa, 
and  the  tide,  which  rises  along  the  coast  from  4  to  0  feet, 
enters  the  months  of  the  rivers,  and  baa  changed  the  adjacent 
low  countries  into  lagunes.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
lagnnes  is  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  from  which  the  river 
Ahuoas  runs  to  the  sea  in  a  southern  direction.  It  is  stated 
to  be  30  miles  long,  and  about  3  miles  wide  at  an  average, 
and  consists  of  two  lagones  united  by  a  strait  The  northern 
is  called  Lagoa  do  Norte,  and  the  southern  Lagoa  do  Sol. 
Its  water  is  ^t.  Only  canoes  can  navi^te  the  river  Alagoas, 
which  carries  its  water  to  the  sea.  The  rich  plantations 
situated  around  the  Idgoa  do  Sal  carry  their  produce  to  the 
northern  lake  and  the  town  of  Alagoas,  whence  it  is  tram- 
ported  to  the  Baibonra  of  Tan^ina  and  P&jaasara.  Farther 
south  ia  the  lagan  do  ffiqniba,  which  is  15  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  3  miles.  A  rivw 
of  the  same  name  mns  southwarda  to  the  sea. 

Though  all  the  rivers  which  disembogue  along  this  coast 
are  small,  and  have  ban  at  their  mouthy  with  so  litUe  water 
on  tbem  that  sea  vessdb  of  even  the  smallest  size  cannot 
enter  them,  the  province  has  a  few  harbours  sufficientiy  deep 
for  vessels  of  moderate  magnitude.  The  most  northern  are 
the  harbours  of  Pajaasara  and  Taragua,  which  are  close  to- 
gether and  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land.  The  port  of 
Taragua  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Merchandise  disembarked 
at  this  port  is  transported  by  land  three  miles  to  the  Imgo* 
do  Norte,  and  there  embirked  on  canoes  for  Alagoas  and 
other  towna,  Cnmrippe,  which  ia  fiurther  south,  is  a  harbonr 
of  moderate  sice,  fmnifd  by  a  reef  extending  to  a  distance  of 
300  yards  frran  the  shore,  which  breaks  the  fury  of  the  sea. 
The  harbour  may  be  entered  by  two  breaks  in  the  reef,  bat 
the  anchorage  is  not  generally  good.  The  river  which  fidb 
here  into  tiie  sea  bean  the  same  nune,  and  ia  navigable  for 
canoes  for  sevual  milea,  but  hat  vary  little  waiter  on  the  bar 
at  ita  month. 

The  only  river  which  hen  deiernilo  JjrnotaAd  ii  ike 
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San  FiandBCo,  which  entara  Alagoas  at  its  wafftern  extremity 
at  the  great  cataract  of  Panlo  Affonso,  where  it  is  said  to 
dracend  60  feet  in  peipendianlar  height.  It  thm  miiB  for 
nearly  60  miles  to  the  Aldea  do  Caninde,  fonntng  several 
npida  and  smaller  cataracts,  between  rocky  banks  several 
hundred  feet  high,  uid  extremely  nigged.  Many  rocks 
occor  in  the  bed  of  Uie  river,  and  it  is  not  navigable.  At 
Caninde  the  width  of  the  river  increaaee  to  half  a  mile  and 
more,and  the  navigation  to  its  month  is  not  intetmptad.  Its 
banks  ate  of  Aodarate  height  as  frc  down  at  Pmedo.  Below 
Penedo  the  livtr  eiUers  <£a  allvvial  tnot,  iairiuch  it  dividM 
into  aeveral  branobe^  fimniiv  a  mmt  munber  of  islands, 
generallr  low  and  abonnding  with  woods.  They  have  a 
fertile  ttaoo^  partly  a  sand;)r  soi^  where  rice,  maize,  nundioc, 
sugar,  and  Teg^bles  are  nosed  in  abondance.  In  the  rainy 
season  they  are  overflowed.  The  braucbet  of  the  river  unite 
again,  and  it  diseidKWBefl  bv  two  moatbe  of  difierent  sise. 
Tne  northern  is  the  uu^r,  being  nearly  2  miles  wide,  bat 
has  80  little  depth  that  smacks  can  enter  it  only  at  high- 
water,  and  most  there  wait  for  the  fall  tide  to  go  ont.  Th^ 
can  sail  as  far  np  as  Penedo,  35  miles  from  the  month. 
Farther  np  the  navigation  is  solely  by  ajojoi^  that  is,  two  or 
mora  canoes  moored  together  with  cross-pieces  of  timber 
above.  In  ascending  tiie  river  sails  are  always  nsed,  as  the 
vrind  from  eight  o'clock  till  the  following  morning's  dawn 
blows  always  fr<aa  the  east.  The  ajojoe  always  descend  the 
river  with  the  eonai^  whidi  is  ntur  i^iid. 

The  climate  is  waoa  and  lumid.  The  heat  in  the  xainy 
season  is  freqaently  <^mrive,  neept  abmg  the  coast,  where 
it  is  modonttd  bj  ■ea-bieezes.  It  is  less  hot  in  the  diy 
season,  and  also  note  healthy.  The  wat  saasm  occurs  from 
November  to  Uaiob,  and  then  the  lains  are  veiy  aonndant, 
bnt  ^wers  are  not  nre  in  the  dry  season  abw. 

Tobftoeo  was  <mce  the  stai^e  article  of  this  {Kovinoe,  and 
was  espwdally  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  bat  since 
the  aboHUon  of  the  Blava-tntde  this  branch  of  agricultnre  has 
continually  been  decreasing,  and  has  been  replaced  by  sogar 
and  cotton,  which  at  present  constitute  the  staple  uiicles, 
the  first  beiog  raised  in  the  allavial  and  the  second  in  the 
nndolating  tracts.  As  iood  are  raised— mandioc,  maize,  rice, 
plantains,  beans,  and  some  roots,  as  yam^  sweet  potatoes,  See. 
The  most  c<»nmon  fruit-trees  are  oranges,  pine-applai,  jaek- 
tcees,  coeoa^nnts,  and  palms.  The  namonaptree  ia  eanwoUy 
enltivated  in  some  disbieta  <n  acoonnt  of  its  <nl,  which  afford 
an  artiola  of  exportatxm.  Alagoas  has  extensive  forests  of 
timber-trees,  even  ia  its  lower  districts,  and  affords  the  best 
timber  in  Brazil.  It  is  exported  to  Bahia  and  Recife ;  and 
many  small  vessels  are  bnilt  in  the  province.  Some  of  these 
timber-trees  are  very  daiable,  especially  those  named  Saonpira, 
Pao  Roxo,  Vinfaatico,  and  Tatahy,  bat  their  wood  affects  the 
iron,  and  the  bolts  become  loose  in  a  few  years,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  great  qnantity  of  tuinin  contaiiMd  in  the 
wood.  The  forests  abound  also  in  seveial  kinds  of  wild 
fniit-trees,  and  there  are  also  the  trees  which  jmdnce 
dragon's  blood,  mastic,  ipecacoanha,  copaiba,  and  caoatchonc. 
Other  woods  are  osed  as  d^,  among  which  Brasil-wood  is 
the  most  prised.  An  inform  spaciss  of  qoisiiu^  or  Jasait'a 
Bark,  is  not  rare. 

The  Edropeon  domestic  animals  ana  br  from  being  nomer- 
00^  exoqit  aans  and  mnles.  The  oniuw  exiats  at  present 
only  in  \£e  moontain^istricta.  The  moet  numenma  animals 
are  deer  and  monkeys  of  difierent  kinds,  and  also  ant-eiderB, 
armadiUoas,  and  others.  The  t^ir  and  peccary  are  rather 
rare.  All^ators  abound  in  the  lakes  and  nvers;  land- 
tortoisee  are  numeroa»>  The  namber  and  variety  of  birds 
are  very  great,  especially  of  parrots.  Honcfy  and  wax  are 
obtained  from  wild  bees.  Several  Idnda  of  fish  aboand  in 
the  lakes  and  lagones,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  and  they  con- 
ititate  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  the  lower 
classes  and  the  Indiana.  The  river  San  Francisco  ia  noted 
for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Several  kinds  of  snakes  are 
poisonous. 

It  does  sot  linear  that  any  kiod  of  metal  is  found ;  none 
at  least  is  worked. 

The  population  was  stated  m«e  tbaa  SO  yean  ago  to 
amonnt  to  neaily  100,000 ;  and  it  iasnppoeed  tiiat  at  present 
it  hardly  Ula  short  of  200,000,  as  ealtiTation  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  late  years.  But  ttiis  number  is  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  >ax£ae&  More  than  120,000  probably 
inhabit  the  low  and  hilly  tracts,  which  may  comprehend 
3000  square  miles,  so  that  in  tbeae  r^ons  there  aro  about 
40  persons  to  a  square  mile.  No  part  of  Braxil,  with  the 
exe^on  of  the  Heemwava  of  Balu%  ii  so  popnknu  as  this 


portion  of  Alwoas.  The  nus^wr  of  n«gro  bUtss  may  amount 
to  nearly  Qne-fourth  of  the  popul^i<m.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  moantain-region  is  still  the  hannt  of  some  native  tribes, 
who  mainly  depend  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  their 
Bubaistoice.  Several  families  of  Acconans,  Carapotes,  and 
Cayriri^  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Uve  in 
the  parish  of  Collegio,  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Francisco, 
where  a  tract  3  miles  wide  and  6  miles  long  has  been  given 
to  them  for  parposes  of  agriculture,  but  they  cultivate  only  a 
little  maiie.   Their  women  make  earthenware. 

Agricultore  is  the  ^ininpal  occapation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Only  a  few  persons  am  emnl^ad  in  tho  axnciss  of  the  most 
necevaty  arts  of  cavilisaa  lifo.  Common  ootton-«k^  fs 
made  in  the  fiunilieL  bnt  most  of  the  nanufactond  goods 
are  imported.  Boat-ooilding  is  tho  most  unportatt  bxandi 
of  industry. 

The  province  ratnras  two  senators  and  fin  lo^nMitatiTai 
to  the  imperial  parliament  of  Brazil. 

In  this  province  is  one  city,  Alaooas,  and  seven  towns, 
namely.  Potio  eU  Pednu,  Parto  Calvo^  Matx^o,  AnacKa, 
AkUaya,  Poadm,  and  pMedo.  Besides  these  places,  there  is 
San  Migad,  which  is  boilt  about  18  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
is  a  populous  place  in  a  very  fertile  district.  The  vilh^  of 
Caninde,  on  the  Rio  do  San  Francisco,  is  the  place  wfarae  the 
navigation  of  the  river  terminata&  Goods  destined  for  the 
couBomption  of  the  coimtry  adjacent  to  the  upper  oourae  of 
the  river  are  hora  dissmfaarxod.  and  transported  on  tho  badcs 
of  males  to  Veigsm  Redonda,  which  is  about  SO  nules 
distant,  and  built  where  the  cataxaets  b^.  Than  they 
are  again  embayed,  and  eanied  in  boats  to  the  places  of 
consumption. 

A  r^way  has  bean  projected  from  Pemambuco  to  the 
cataract  of  Faulo  Affonso,  which  vriil  pass  through  the  best 
rart  of  this  province,  and  connect  the  coantn^  along  the  Ban 
Francisco  with  the  important  city  and  port  of  Pemambuco. 

(Ihnd&TBosi  BSutorjmfBrasU;  ^HxandHaitMi^siiiiM 
«t  Sratilien.) 

ALAOOAS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alagoas, 
in  Braril,  is  situated  in  9°  40'  S-  lat.  35°  fiO*  W.  long.  It  is 
bnilt  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Manguabs,  by 
means  of  which  and  a  road  about  3  miles  long,  it  sends  the 
produce  of  the  rich  coontry  surrounding  the  lake  to  the 
harbour  of  Taiuua.  This  produce  connsts  ohiefhr  of  sngar 
and  tobacco.  The  town  has  a  population  of  13,000,  ud 
contains  several  convents  and  a  grammar^chod.  The  coon- 
try about  it  abounds  in  fmits,  especially  oiaage-trees  and 
jack-tre«. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil.) 

ALANINE.   [CBUnsraT,  &  1.] 

ALAUDA.    [Alaudin^,  S.  2.1 

ALAUDINJG,  a  sab-fainily  of^birda  belonging  to  the  order 
Pasterinte,  and  Uie  family  (hturoBCra,  is  thus  characterised 
by  Mr.  Swainson : — 

Bill  more  lengthened  than  in  any  of  the  PringiUidce  ;  the 
tip  entire  or  obsoletaly  notched.  Tertial  qaills  considerably 
lengthened,  pointed,  and  generally  as  long  as  the  quillB. 
Claws  very  sliriitly  curved  j  the  claw  of  the  outer  toe  uways 
shorter  than  that  of  tiie  inner  toe ;  the  hinder  claw  con- 
udenbly  lengthened,  and  either  nearly  straight  or  very 
slightly  curved. 

Alauda  (Linn.) 
Kll  cylindrical;  nostrils  concealed.  Wings  very  long; 
no  spurious  quill ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  quills  longest, 
and  nearly  equal ;  the  rest  considerably  graduated ;  tips  of 
the  lesser  qaills  emarainata.  Tail  forked.  Head  crested. 
(Sw.) 

The  Larks  are  characterised  by  their  having  the  hind-claw, 
which  is  like  the  fore-claws,  somewhat  straight,  and  longer 
than  in  the  pipits  and  the  wag-tails.  The  hiu  is  straight, 
and  rather  short  and  strong,  the  upper  mandible  being  arched 
without  any  notch,  and  not  longer  than  the  under.  The 
nostrils,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  are  oblong,  and 
protecied  by  small  plumes  and  brisUes  directed  forwards. 
Thefaathen  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  can  be  raised  up 
at  the  vrill  of  the  bird  into  the  form  (tf  a  erast 

Tarioas  spseiea  of  la^  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  everywhere  distinguished  by  their  vigiluoe  and 
their  mn^g.  They  are  pecnliarly  birds  of  the  fields, 
meadows,  and  other  open  pl»»s.  The  conformation  of  their 
feet,  except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  the  wood-lark,  does 
not  adapt  them  to  perch  upon  trees.  They  aceordiuly 
always  build  on  the  groond,  mokiag  in  general  a  rather 
aUght  though  nsat  nest,  and  laying  ftbopTww  ^fi^fuip^ 
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of  a  {p*yi^  white,  with  speckv  of  a  brown  eotonr.  They 
fnaneutiy  roar  two  brooda  of  joaog  during  the  anmmer. 

They  are  almost  all  birda  of  pasiags  ;  for  even  in  Britain, 
where-aome  nniain  during  the  winter,  tha  greater  nnmber 
flock  together  and  mignte,  either  aonthward  or  to  the  sea- 
coast.  Dnring  these  migrationa  immense  nnmben  are  caught 
m  nets  for  the  taUe,  partieolarly  on  the  emtiuent,  where 
mall  hirda  an  more  aooght  after  for  thia  pnipon  than  in 
Britain. 

Loealdut^'EunipB  and  America. 

Mr.  Swaiowm  eomiden  thia  aa  the  FiaairoBtal  type. 

Example: — Alauda  arvmuit.  Thia  ia  the  Ahmtttet 
AlmetU  Ordmain,  and  AUmem  de»  Ckaw^  of  the  French  ; 
Lodola,  Lodola  Gmaeriiui,  Lodeh  di  Paao,  and  Lodala  Si 
Mowk^na  of  the  Italians  ;  Fdd  Lerehe  of  the  Germans  ; 
Bkfyad  and  Uchedj/dd  of  Uie  Ancient  Britiah ;  and  S3yl&rk 
(in  Scotch  Laomiek)  at  the  modem  British. 

The  Sl^lark  ia  too  well  known,  firom  its  inexpressibly 
beantifal  wmg,  chanted  forth  far  np  in  the  air  when  at 
liberty  and  in  its  Datnral  state,  to  ra^nire  any  deseriptiom. 

JW.— Inseda  and  thai  larns,  with  many  aorta  of  aeeda 
and  grain. 

Am*.— On  the  gnmnd.  Eggi  fonr  or  five,  graaBidi  lAite, 
spotted  with  brown. 

LoeaUUui—IiXi  tits  parte  of  Enn^  ;  also  in  Asia  and 
the  aorthem  parts  of  Africa,  bnt  not  in  the  sonth  of  that 
nat  continent  (Temm.) ;  the  whole  of  Enn^  within  tiie 
tenpenta  rawi  many  parts  of  Ana,  and  the  nnth  of  Africa. 
(Salby.) 

CakHdida.  (Unn.) 
Bill  thick,  mneh  emnpreased ;  the  cnlmen  corred  and  con- 
vex ;  the  eommisnna  arched;  ue  tip  of  tiie  vpper  mandible 
wide  aboTe  and  inflexed.  Wings  long  or  modente ;  the 
fint  qnill  very  small  and  ^nrions ;  the  second  nearly  equal 
to  the  third  and  foorth;  lesser  qnills  short,  emarginate. 
Tail  slightly  forked.  Lateral  toes  eqaal.  Africa.  The 
Dentirostral  type — G.  magniroatru,  'Ois.  d'Afr.,'  pi.  193. 
(Sw.) 

-  8ab-ganer« :— i&ro^,  Horsf.— Bill  aa  in  CaUndtda, 
Wings  short,  nmnded  ;  greater  qnills  hardly  longer  than  the 
secondaries  and  tertials ;  the  fint  qnills  spnrioas,  half  the 
length  of  the  second,  which  is  shorter  than  ibe  third ;  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  eqoal,  and  longest.  Tail 
short,  even.  Legs  longw— Jf.  Jmanka.  *IdBn.  Tr.,*  nii. 
169.  (Sw.) 

BnuoiijtZy9m.{Brddms^)^^'SltM\nC^atdH^  Hinder 
daw  Tery  short,  Winp  ud  \vA  mnch  langthened.  A&ica. 
(Sw.) 

AgfWkWM.  (Sw.) 

Bill  slender,  considerably  compressed ;  both  mandibles  of 
equal  length ;  the  tip  of  the  npper  one  not  reflected  over 
the  lower,  and  with  a  small  notch,  almost  obsolete.  Wings 
lon^;  the  fint  fonr  qnills  nearly  equal;  the  rest  rapidly 
diminisbing,  and  emarginate  at  their  tips  ;  tertials  lengthened, 
pointed,  as  long  as  the  qnills.  Tul  moderate,  even.  Legs 
pale,  long,  slender.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe. 
Lateral  toes  equal,  bnt  the  oater  claw  shorter  than  the  inner. 
Colour  brown,  lark'like.  Distribution  universal.  The  In- 
sessorial  or  pre-eminent  type— .^onx&oma  ruftsoeiu, '  £nl»* 
661,  f.l.  (Sw.)  J       »  t 

Macronyx.  (Sw.) 

Bill  slender,  compressed,  thnuh-like,  entire ;  nostrils 
large,  naked,  the  aperture  lateral.  Wings  short  j  the  pri- 
maries not  lonaer  than  the  tertials,  the  first  fonr  of  equal 
length ;  aecouuries  long,  ematginate.  Tail  moderate,  evm. 
Fe^  en^^^ni.   Tarsus  and  hinder  toes  veiy  long,  and  of 

nlists'  Library,'  OnUtioioffyt  vol.  vii.,  p.  216.) 

Certiilmtia.  (3w.) 
KU  slender,  Iragthened,  more  or  less  cnrv«d;  nostrils 
round,  naked.  Wings  very  Ions ;  the  first  quill  sporioua ; 
the  three  next  nearly  equL  Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet 
lengthened ;  the  lateral  toes  equal ;  leuth  of  tha  hinder 
claw  variable,  althongh  typically  short  and  straight.  Africa. 

,'Oia.  d'Afr.,' 

*MMM,8w., 


Such  are  Mr.  Swainson's  views  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
this  sub«entta.  [Frutouxidx.]  Th«genu^NCjbw,fiecfast., 
ta  placed  1^  Mr.  Swaiaaon  at  tha  and  of  hia  ml^teily 


MaUuiUkm  (Wagtails),  nnder  his  family  JS^Maia  (WaiS 
bUfa). 

^  Zarit. 

Dr.  Bnckland  figures  a  lark  (AlamUi)  among  the  land 
Mammifera  and  Birda  of  the  third  period  (tf  the  Tertiary 
Series,  in  the  first  plate  of  the  illustrations  of  his  *  Bridge- 
water  Treatise.'  He  had  previously  noticed  the  remains  of 
the  lark  in  Eirkdale  Cave.  ('  BciimdsB  Dilnviani^*  pp.  16, 
34,plat*xi.,ff.24,S6. 

AIiBBECHT,  WILHELM,  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1 766. 
He  was  one  of  the  moat  dimngnished  pojpils  of  Thaer,  in 
the  agricQltaral  echoed  at  M^^,  in  from ;  and  he  aA«v 
wsnls  taught  raral  ecmiomy  in  Fwenbe^g^  school  at  Hofwyl. 
In  1819  he  was  employed  by  the  government  of  Nassau  to 
edit  a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  agrieultnni  snbjeeta ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  director  of  an  ex- 
perimental agricultural  school,  established  at  Idstein.  TIm 
experimental  lana  was  transferred  to  Gasberg,  near  Wiea* 
bulen,  and  it  became  at  once  distinguished  as  the  source  of 
agricultural  improvements  for  the  west  of  Germany.  Aa  it 
was  found  impossible  constantly  to  employ  all  the  pupils  on 
the  farm,  Albrecht  determined  to  open  tha  school,  during 
the  six  winter-months,  for  instmction  in  the  theory  of  agri- 
culture ;  while  in  Apnl  of  each  year  the  students  went  to 
tiie  hoBiei  of  thor  ptrants,  or  to  some  fhrming  astabliahment, 
in  order  to  fimuUaiiie  thnuslves  with  the  |Haotical  Mxraii 
of  an  agricnltariat  Dnriu  tlie  life  of  Albracht  tile  school 
was  highly  suoeessful.  **  The  best  stndsnta  for  oar  insti- 
tnte,"  said  he,  "are  young  men  fttm  about  e%hteen  to 
twen^two,  who,  after  duUngnishing  tbemselvee  at  the 
primary  adwxds,  have  followed  agricaltnra  for  some  yean 
at  home,  or  on  soma  well-mana^  hm ;  they  bnng  a 
well-disposed  mind,  not  fatigued  with  study,  nor  distracted 
by  too  many  pnisnita."  While  managing  these  establish- 
ments, Albrecot,  besides  hia  weekly  paper,  edited  the 
'  Anuds  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Nassau  ;  *  to  which 
society  he  was  penwtual  secretary.  Albrecht  died  in  1848, 
at  his  house  in  Franconia,  whither  he  had  retired  on  re- 
signing tha  direction  of  the  establishment  at  Geiaberg,  a 
short  time  previooaly.  (Now^  Biografkie  {7fitiM»M0i^ 
1653.) 

ALjBUCA  (from  aSmt.  white),  a  gnnu  ftf  ^ants  belonpng 
to  the  natnial  order  LiUaeim.  The  ^adee  are  moatly 
found  at  tha  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  cultivated  in 
thia  country,  and  require  the  treatment  of  greenhouse  bulbs. 

ALBURNUM,  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE.  [On*- 
msTXT,  8. 1.1 
ALDEHYDAMMONIA.   [Ceshistkt,  S.  S.] 
ALDEHYDE.   [CBUitsTRY,  S.  1.1 
ALDBHYDIC  ACID.   [CHEiiisTaY,  S.  1.1 
ALHAGI  (from  the  Arabic  Aghul  or  Algal),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ze^tn^noAv.  The 
spedes  are  under-shmbs  or  herbs  with  simple  leaves  and 
minute  stipules.    The  flowers  are  red,  and  disposed  in 
racemes  ahmg  the  pedunelea. 

A.  Mmrortm  ia  a  native  of  the  desmta  of  I^ypt,  Syria, 
Mesop«tamia,andotherooiuitcieeof tihaEait  ThiauimtyuMa 
a  species  of  manna,  which  la  called  IVongibin  or  Tersi^ahitt. 
It  la  chiefly  gathered  in  the  neighbourh<»d  of  Tabris  when 
the  plant  grows  abundantly.  The  manna  is  a  nataral  exttdn> 
tion  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  and  is  most 
abundant  during  hot  weather.  In  Arabia  it  is  supposed  that 
the  manna  &lla  from  heaven  on  the  plant  It  first  appeaia 
in  the  form  of  a  small  drop  as  of  honey,  whidi  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  die  till  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  conander  seed. 
The  -manoa  jrielded  by  this  plant  does  not  i^pear  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country.  It  is  prindpally  made  use  of  at 
the  present  day  in  Penia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Persian  Manna.  It  is  employed  as  food  for  cattle.  Two 
other  spedes,  A.  Camdomm  and  NipmUmMt,  are  described 
by  botanists,  and  coltivatcd  in  the  greenhonsea  of  this 
county.   They  also  yidd  manna. 

ALJUSKAj  a  peninsula  projecting  from  tha  N.W.  coast  of 
North  America  into  the  Fadfic  Ocean,  and  separating, 
together  wiUi  the  Aleutian  Idands,  the  Kamtchatica  Sw 
from  the  Padfic  'The  large  lake  of  Iliamna  or  Sbelikoff, 
and  the  isthmus  which  separates  that  lake  from  Cook's  Inlrt, 
may  be  considered  as  formins  its  natural  N.£.boundaiy.  A 
river,  called  Koitchak.  or  Bristol  Biver,  issues  from  the 
lake,  and  &lls  into  Bristol  Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Kanisko, 
which  washes  the  N.W.  ride  of  the  peninsula.  From  the 
lake  of  Iliamna  the  peninsula  extends  in  a  general  direction 
from  B.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  between  60^«Bd      40|  N.  lat. 
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andbetvaen  103°  and  163*  40*  W.  Uag.  It  it  man  than 
450  miles  long,  and  {^poiita  th«  mmith  of  flu  rivw  Nahnak 
(1S7^  W.  long.)  110  milat  iride,  Imt  iU  breadth  decreases  in 
pFoeeeding  fuiher  west,  vhera  in  some  plaoea  it  is  bwdly 
SO  miles  wide.  It  tenuinates  at  the  strait  of  IssaaaUi, 
vhich  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Oonimak. 

The  two  eoast^lines  differ  greatly  in  aspect.  The  soath- 
eastem  shores  rise  with  a  steep  ascent,  are  indented  with 
Domeroua  inlets  and  bays,  and  lined  with  nomerooa  isles, 
islets,  rocks,  and  Kee&,  partly  under  and  partly  above  water, 
and  in  some  places  extendiu  to  a  distance  of  ten,  and  no- 
where less  than  five  miles  from  tlM  coast  Between  these 
islands  and  the  coast  the  sea  in  commonly  very  deep.  The 
north-western  coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  everywhere  low  with 
a  sandy  beadif  and  has  only  a  few  «»en  bays,  but  it  is  free 
fruu  van  islets  and  ihoals,  nnd  t^ra  in  many  {daeea  ua. 
andiorage  of  modent*  dmUL  A  chain  of  monntaiai  e»- 
tanda  thronj^  the  peninsnta  from  the  strait  of  Issanakh  to 
the  istiunns  of  Iliamna  ahmg  the  sontb-eastam  ahma,  but 
east  of  l^Bf*  W.  long,  its  h^hsst  part  is  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  than  te  the  west  of  that  meridian.  It 
contains  several  veiy  elevated  peaks  towards  ita  vrestem 
extremity,  and  four  at  least  are  alwan  coreitd  with  mow, 
bat  farther  east  it  becomes  considerably  lower. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  westwn  and  more  elevated 
portion  of  the  chain,  which  oonaists  mostly  of  volcanic  rocks, 
and  where  some  still  active  volcanoes  exist,  there  occur  foar 
breaks  in  thet  range.  These  depressions  intersect  the  moon- 
tains  to  soch  a  (^pth,  that  their  aorfaee  ia  not  many  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  the  soil  in  them  consists  of  loose  sand, 
and  it  appean  likely  that  these  depresdOna  \»re  Mice  stnita, 
and  the  most  sonth-westem  put  of  the  peninsnia  a  aeries  of 
ialanda  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  soands,  like  the 
eaatem  iolaDdi  ol  the  Aleutian  chain,  bat  the  staita  hacn 
been  filled  up  by  sand  in  the  process  of  time. 

The  low  conntry  along  tJie  Bay-  of  KannTako  eooaista 
mostly  of  sand,  covered  in  many  places  with  swamps,  and  in 
others  with  mosses.  Several  plants  grow  on  it,  and  boshes 
of  dwarf  willow  and  alder,  bat  no  trees.  Along  the  sonthem 
coast,  especially  east  of  168%  also  occor  some  level  plahis  at 
the  innennost  recesses  of  the  bays ;  they  do  not  mach  differ  in 
plants  from  the  district  just  noticed,  except  that  their  vege- 
tation 1b  much  more  vigorous,  uid  the  bashes  attain  a  gmter 
height.  The  best  harbour  on  the  north-weetem  shore  is  in 
the  Bay  of  MoUer  (S6°  N.  lat.,  and  160'  40*  W.  long.), 
between  which  and  the  Bay  of  Favlovskaja  the  peninsula  is 
narrowed  to  about  4  miles.  On  the  sonth-eastem  coast 
sevmal  harboms  are  met  with.  Hie  moat  considerable  from 
west  to  east  are  MorjevskaVa,  Bdkovakaia,  Fawlowakaiia, 
the  Bay  of  Wnvu[eU  (16ff>  W.  long.),  the  bnt  of  them  all, 
and  thA  Bay  of  ^ttmal. 

The  Bnsnsns,  who  have  a  few  settlements  almost  entirely 
iahalatcd  by  ni^ves  on  both  coasts,  have  introduced  agn- 
cnltnre,  and  though  no  kind  of  grain  succeeds,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  few  dispeised  villagea  raise  considerable  qnan- 
titiea  of  potatoea  and  tuinipe,  and  keep  fowls.  They  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  £n>m  fishing,  the  sea  atxnmding 
iu  cod,  soles,  tnrbots,  and  several  kinds  of  mollusca.  Whales 
are  frequent  along  the  northern  coast  bnt  rather  rare  on  the 
southern.  Morses  in  immense  numbers  visit  the  northern 
coast,  and  their  teeth  constitute  the  principal  article  at 
commerce,  nnce  the  seaKitters,  which  nrUMuy  vwe  -very 
z^mtifiol,  ham  iMsn  nearly  destnnred  by  the  avidi^  of  tlia 
infaabitantB.  Rdn-deer,  bwra,  and  red  frnce^  are  uie  only 
large  animals  which  an  found  in  great  nnmben,  bnt  towards 
the  eaat  are  also  wolves  and  a  land  of  moontaia-afaeep, 
perhi^  alao  the  mnak<«u  Seals  and  aaa-Uona  visit  the 
de^er  inlets,  and  afford  to  the  inhalHtanta  some  additional 
artidn  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  setUemeute  made  on  this  peninsnia  does 
not  exceed  ten.  Those  west  of  160"  W.  long,  are  dependent 
on  the  establishment  of  Oonalashka,  and  those  east  of  it  on 
that  of  Kodiak.  The  lamest  of  those  aettianents  is  the 
village  of  Katmalskoi,  <hi  uw  Bay  of  Katmal,  which  haa  90 
inhabitants. 

(Luthe's  Vcvage  autour  da  MoneU  ;  Krusenatem's  Voyage 
round  the  fVorid;  KoUdime'a  Vogmge  Dtaeovery  to  the 
SinthSea.) 

ALLAHANOA,  a  senna  of  |danta  belonging  to  thenatnnl 
ociet  Apocynaoaa.  u  waa  named  after  Fredwiek  Allamand, 
a  surgeon  who  tEavelled  in  Guiana,  in  1769,  and  afianrirda 
in  RuBR^  He  waa  a  coire^ondttit  of  Limusns. 

Ilieapedaaof  tUt  genu  axvdmba  yielding  a  nriU^jnice, 


with  vertieillatai-  lama,  aid  nanjr^awtnd  padnndes  of 
large  yellow  flowan.  Tbay  an  worthy  of  oultinfioo  on 
accent  of  the  bean^  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  They 
an  all  natives  of  Sinth  Anerica,  and  when  cultivated 
requure  a  strong  moist  heat  to  make  them  flower  freely. 

An  infusion  of  the  leavea  of  A.  eatharUda  is  said  to  act 
as  a  powufol  purgative,  and  an  ovetdose  to  produce 
poiaonoua  effects. 

ALLAN,  SIB  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1782.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  High 
School,  he  waa  ^aeed  vrith  a  coach-painter ;  but  displaying 
a  strong  attachment  to  art,  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Trustees'  Academy^  when  Wilkie  was  his  fellow-student 
Whok  his  torm  expired  he  prooeeded  to  London,  and  became 
a  atudent  of  the  Kmal  Academy.  In  1606  his  first  pictun 
of  a'O^qrBof  ana  Abb*  i^jpeund  at  the  exhibition  oftiiat 
inatitntMML  Not  neceediag  m  at  once  nttraeting  public  at- 
tention, Allan  raatdvad  to  try  Ua  fintan*  abroad,  and 
selected  St.  IVterabarA  Inr  the  acana  of  hia  aineriment ; 
incited  partly,  it  is  sud,  by  the  Mpectation  4^  finmng  novel 
and  pictoreaque  objects  for  the  exeraiae  «F  hia  peooL  *  He 
remamed  in  Russia  nearly  ten  years,  making  occasional 
joumeya  to  diatant  parts  of  the  country,  to  Toriiey,  Tartary, 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Stc,  ana  erciyvrikae  indna- 
triously  em^oying  hiaaalf  ua  gathering  mnttiiah  for 
his  art 

On  his  return  to  Scotlsod  in  1814,  he  made  a  public 
exhibition  of  his  sketches  and  finished  pictures  of  Russian, 
Tartarian,  and  Circassian  scenes  and  costume.  Among  the 
pictures  was  a  large  one  of  '  Cireassisn  Captives,*  which  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  WaU«r  Seott  waa  parcbased  by  one 
hondred  gentlemen,  who  snbaciibed  t«i  goineaa  each ;  it  fell 
totheletof  the  Earl  «f  Wanyaa,  in  wheae  yoissssionit  now 
ia.  From  thia  time  Allan  aettled  in  Ins  native  dty,  aending 
regularly  aoma  of  his  works  to  the  exhibition  of  the  SLcffM 
Acaden^.  For  a  while  his  pencil  waa  chiefly  employed  on 
pictures  suggested  by  the  countries  in  which  he  had 
travelled ;  he  then  tuned  to  the  annals  of  his  native  land, 
and  for  severs!  yeaia  iras  mostly  engaged  in  illustrating  the 
history  or  the  rgiaanoe  of  So^Und.  To  this  period  Iwlong 
the  'Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharps^'  'Parting  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  Maedosiala,'  *  Knox  admonishing 
Mary  Queen  of  Soota,' '  Murder  of  the  Regent  Murray,'  and 
others  of  his  beat  works.  In  conaeqnence  of  a  disease  in  the 
eyes  he  was  compelled  for  a  year  or  two  to  cease  from  paint- 
ing, and  being  advised  to  try  a  change  of  climate,  he  visited 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  Qreece.  On  resnming  his  pencil,  hw 
'Slave  Uailutat  Con8tantinople,*andpietnreaof  alikekind, 
showed  that  he  had  pnAted  bf  his  travels. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gaining  the  distinctiona  awsrded 
to  success  in  hia  profeasion.  In  1826  he  was  elected  as- 
sociate of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1835  he  became  RA. 
In  1838  he  was  chosen,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Watson,  to  be 
jH^ident  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  On  the  death  of  Wilkie 
m  1840  Allan  was  appointed  to  sncceed  him  as  her 
Majesty's  Limner  for  Scotland;  and  in  1842  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  William  Allan  was  best 
known  by  his  Russian  and  Cireassiau  genre  pieces,  and  bv 
his  Scottish  historical  works.  In  all  of  them  there  is  muck 
skill  and  refinement,  but  in  none  any  very  evident  marks  of 
a  high  order  of  genius.  But  he  was  also  a  very  successful 
painter  of  a  special  class  of  portraite,  such,  for  instance,  as 
hia  'Scott  in  his  Study  Writing,'  and  ita  cnnpanion,  'Scott 
in  his  Study  Reading  j'  and  in  hia  later  years  he  essayed 
with  success  the  more  laborious  task  of  depicting  scenes  o£ 
actual  warfare.  Of  these  the  most  im]^rtant  wen  two 
pictures  of  the  '  Battle  of  Waterloo,*  which  met  with  the 
mariced  approval  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  and  one  of 
which  his  grace  purchased;  the 'Battle  of  Preston  Pans;* 
'Nelson  Boarding  the  San  Nicolas;'  and  the  'Battle  of 
Bannockbum,*  a  large  painting,  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  One  of  his  last  considflrable 
woricB, '  Peter  the  Great  teaehiog  hia  Snbjecto  the  Art  of 
Ship^buildingfV  waa  a  comaaismn  firom  the  Emparor  of 
Russia. 

air  William  Allan  died  on  the  S3rd  of  February,  18S0. 
As  a  painter  he  was  generally  acknowledged  b^  hia  coun- 
trymen to  be  at  the  head  of  Scottiah  art,  by  rig^t  of  hia 
talent  aa  w^  al  of  hia  offioa. 

ALLANTOINE.  (CnnmRinr.  5. 8  ] 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  a  landscape  p^ter  of  coniider- 
aUa  rsMtation,.  was  bom  at  Lambeth.  Sarrey,  in  1803. 
Hia  fu£«rwMaaehodm8aler,aDdthe^^aa^!iB^tned  to 
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follow  the  mne  profenoD.  HariageonplfltedliuedvoatKni 
at  St.  Faal'a  school^  he  fur  a  time  pnetiied  ai  an  loher  in 
Taunton,  bnt  he  soon  thmr  idde  the  pen  Kui  the  fisnila, 
and  ntaraed  to  Londmi  in  the  hope  of  miintuning  himself 
by  hU  penciL  While  acqoiring  the  technicaliUes  of  hie  art 
he  was  ofteu  reduced  to  great  stiaiU.  At  first  he  was  oon- 
stnined  to  paint  a%n>  and  tiansparenciei  for  blind-makers ; 
and  when  he  was  more  advanced  he  had  for  a  long  period 
to  mantUactnre  paintings  for  pictare-dealen.  '  Under  the 
necessity  of  prodacinp  many  showy  {actsres  at  low  prices, 
he  soon  acquired  considerable  mechanical  dexterity,  and  he 
was  led  not  nnnatorally  to  tarn  his  attention  to  iieene-f>aiiit- 
ing  for  theatres — then  a  very  popalar  oranch  of  art.  After 
working  for  a  while  as  assistant  to  Stanfield  and  others,  he 
obtain^  the  situation  of  principal  scene-painter  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  when  that  establidiment  first  came  under 
the  management  of  Madame  Vestris;  and  his  clear  style 
and  vigwnu  pencil  did  mnch  to  secon  the  success  of  the 
brilliant  spectacle*  which  fisnned  the  distin^shing  feature 
of  Uw  managemeiU.  Allen's  early  oil-paintinga  were  gene- 
rally of  small  flise,  and  represent  qoiet,  homely,  pastoral 
scenery,  which  was  rendered  with  great  delicacy,  and  a  nice 
appreciation  of  the  freshneai  of  natural  colour.  But  though 
they  found  porofaasera  among  well-known  patrons  of  art, 
his  reputation  extended  slowly,  and  he  attributed  his  tardy 
progress  to  the  placing  of  his  pictorea  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Koym  Academy.  He  joined  himself  therefore  to 
the  newly-founded  Society  of  British  Arlists,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  All  his  most  important 
works  were  thenceforward  exhibited  in  the  first  instance  on 
its  walls ;  and  he  eventually  became  its  secretary. 

Allen  did  not  attain  the  position  his  early  pietaree  pro- 
mised. His  iDoliuatitm  and  his  forte  lay  towards  pastoral 
scenery.  He  loved  and  he  could  well  depict  those  fresh, 
open,  country  scenes,  ao  ehaiacteriatic  of  onr  'iKHne 
eouBtiea,*  whidi  Milton  daBcribes  as  affcnding  constant 
delight  to  the  city  dweller.  For  these  Allen  had  all  a  Lon- 
doner's relish,  and  while  he  painted  them  with  e<Hitimial 
reference  to  the  reality,  his  juetures  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  enjoy  this  style  of  art.  But  when  he 
had  obtained  skill  in  producing  those  "brilliant  effects," 
which  are  so  attractive  in  conjunction  with  gas  light  and 
theatrical  '  properties,'  he  began  to  employ  them  in  his 
pictures,  and  though  he  succeeded  by  such  means  in  sparing 
himself  much  thought  and  labour,  while  he  rendered  his 
pictures  more  attractive  in  the  exhibition-room,  it  was  at 
the  expense  ^  those  higher  qualities  of  truth  and  propriety 
which  are  essential  to  lasting  fame.  And  the  evil  was 
fostered  and  strength «»ed  by  another  influence  under  whidi 
he  foil,  whan  he  appeared  to  be  about  to  esespe  from  that  of 
the  theatre.  From  the  first  establishmeat  of  the  ArUUnitm 
his  landscapes  won  the  favour  of  the  pciw-holden.  Seldom 
possessing  any  knowledge  of  art,  tiidr  taste  is  commonly 
caught  by  glare  and  glitter ;  and  Allen  permitted  himself  to 
be  driven  by  the  pressure  of  his  circQDutances  to  paint  more 
and  more  with  a  special  rward  to  them.  His  earlier  pictures 
have  many  admirable  qualiUes,  and  his  latest  display  great 
technical  and  manipulative  skill ;  but  his  life  wu  not  one  of 
artistic  progre&s,  and  his  is  not  a  name  that  can  peimanoitly 
take  a  high  place  among  the  artists  of  England. 

Allen  died  August  36,  1852,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  at 
the  early  age  of  49 ;  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  for 
whom  unbapjdly  he  had  not  been  able  to  seovre  a  soffieient 
provision. 

ALLONBY.  [CoMiiBRUKD.] 

ALLOTOIN,  ALLANTOIC  ACID.  [CiniiisTHV,  S.  1.] 
ALLOXAN,  ALLOXANIC   ACID,  ALLOXANTIN. 

[CHBMIsmT.jS'.  l.J 

ALLYLE,   [Cheuibtrt,  S.  2.] 
ALMADINE.  [GARiirr.] 

ALPINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
ZingiberoMoe.  The  species  have  thick  tuberous  horizontal 
roots.  The  stems  are  numerous  and  perennial,  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  having  a  slit  lignlste  sheath.  The  flowers 
are  in  panicles,  or  loose  racemes  or  spikes.  The  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  short,  the  inner  Hmb  1-lipped.  The  filament 
of  the  stamens  linear.  The  fruit  is  capsnlat  and  S-celted, 
with  winsed  seeds. 

A.  Q<dai^  is  a  native  of  Snmatn,  and  is  cultivated  in 
the  Indian  Ardiipelago.  Its  roots  are  pongent,  acrid,  and 
annuatic.and  are  often  mbatitattd  for  gingn.  They  are 
sold  by  dnqmita  under  the  name  of  QiUemga  minor,  A 
plant  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  A.  eHrftota.of 


limiswa,  ia  called  OonwaUi  in  AitiA  Guyana,  and  ta 
described  by  Dr.  Haacock  as  a  bitter  pungent  plant,  and 
when  takan  acting  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  in 
large  doees  as  emebc.  f Galanga.] 
ALTKIRCH.  fCHBB.] 

ALUMINA.    fCHEHlSTRT,  8. 1.1 

ALUMINIUM.   [Cheiiistrt,  8.  B.] 

AMADIYAH,  a  town  and  district  in  Kurdistan.  The 
town  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  isolated  rt>ck  in  36"  47*  N.  lat. 
43°  21'  E.  long,  in  a  plain  which  is  screened  on  the  north 
and  south  bv  mountain-ranges  and  drained  by  the  Ohara 
River,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Great  Zab.  The 
southern  range  called  Ghara  is  high,  well-wooded,  and  in 
parts  precipitous  and  very  difficult  of  access.  It  separates 
the  Amadiyah  district  from  the  country  of  the  Missouri 
Kurds.  The  northern  range,  which  is  also  well  wooded  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  high  as  the  sonthem  one,  separates 
the  plain  of  Amadiyah  from  the  extensive  valley  of  Berwari. 

The  plain  ti  Amadiyah  is  cat  npinto  innnmerable  ravines 
by  the  toirwts  which  rush  down  the  mountains  into  the 
Ghu«  River,  b^  which  they  are  carried  to  the  Zih.  It  is 
well  wooded  with  the  gall-bearing  oak  and  with  fruit  and 
forest  trees.  It  contains  many  villages,  which  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  Christians  and  were  very 
flouriahin^,  bnt  many  of  them  have  been  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  Kurds  and 
the  t^nranny  of  their  Turkish  governors ;  most  of  those  who 
remain  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Around  the 
town  and  the  villages  arewell-cnltivated  gardens  and  orchards. 
Tobacco,  rice,  grain,  water-melons,  fruit,  and  gall-nuts  are 
among  the  products,  out  Kurdish  robberies  and  Turkish  op- 
pression afford  little  encouragement  to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  town  ia  described  by  Dr.  Layard  as  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
porches,  bazaars,  bathe,  and  habitations  were  laid  open  to 
their  inmost  recesses  ;  every  part  seemed  cmmbliDg  to  nun, 
SL^jf  and  nearly  deserted ;  for  the  population  at  ti^  tinm 
of  his  visit,  in  August,  had  retired  to  their  summer  habita- 
ti<m8  in  the  mountain  valleys.  The  fort  or  castle,  which  is 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  considered  of 
great  importance  as  a  key  to  Kurdistan  and  is  defended  by  a 
small  garrison.  Amadiyah  was  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  strength,  and  contained  a  vary 
large  and  flooriafaing  population.  It  was  governed  by 
hereditary  pashas,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  Abbas- 
side  CalipDB,  and  were  on  this  account  always  regarded 
with  religious  respect  by  the  Kurds.  The  ladies  of  their 
family  enjoyed  the  title  of  Khan.  Ismail  Pasha,  the  last  of 
these  hereditary  chiefs  defended  himself  long  against  the 
Turks  in  his  inaccessible  castle,  but  at  last  a  mine  was 
sprung  under  a  part  of  the  walla,  which  the  Kurds  thought 
safe  mm  attack,  and  the  phwe  was  t^en  by  assault 
Amadiyah  ^whicfa  is  said  to  mean  *  Town  of  the  Medea  *) 
is  fre<inaiuy  mentioned  b^  earfy  Arab  geographers  ana 
historians,  and  its  fonndahon  most  probably  dates  from 
a  ve^  early  epoch.  Some  have  asserted  tiiat  it  was 
called  EchUana.  To  a  defaced  baa-relief  on  the  rock  near 
the  northern  gate,  Dr.  Layard  assigns  the  date  of  tiie 
Arsacian  kings.  Amadiyah  is  proverbially  unhealthy. 
Fever  and  agues  are  Tory  prevalent  in  summer,  at  which 
season  the  population  remove  to  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
in  the  valleys  of  which  they  live  in  tents  and  ozailis,  or 
sheds  made  vrith  bonghs.  The  population  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  place  became  subject  to  the  Turu. 

(Dr.  Layard's  JVuMteA  and  its  Banains;  Colonel  Ches- 
n^'a  JS^pedEfum  <o  Me  .fi^pAraftw  a«f  2^^.) 

AHALFL  The  stonr  of  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the 
Pandeets  at  the  owe  of  this  place,  a.d.  1137,  is  now  con- 
sidered entirety  wiuiont  fonadation.  (Savigny^s  'GMchiehte 
des  Romischen  Rechts  im  Miitelalter,*  Heidelberg,  1816-31, 
6  vols.  8vo.) 

AMAND,  St.  [Chxr.1 

AMBLESIDE.  [WESTMORELAND.] 

AMELANCHIEH  (tiie  Savoy  came  of  the  Medlar),  a 
genus  of  plants  belongiiw  to  the  sub-order  Pomem  (Pomacete, 
Lindley),  of  the  order  Rosacece.  It  has  a  6-cleft  calyx  wiUi 
lanceolate  petals,  and  an  ovaiy  of  10  cells,  with  a  solitary 
ovule  in  each.  The  mature  fruit  is  3-6-celled,  with  one 
seed  in  each  cell.  The  species  are  small  trees,  with  simple 
serrated  deciduous  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  flowers. 

A.  vutgaris,  the  common  species,  is  a  native  of  nigged 

flaoet  thronghont  Europe.  It  is  the  Avtmia  rotmdi^tUa  of 
'enoon. 
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vaycommoa        inCsuiU;  it  iialnftoaUvo  of  N«v- 

foiindUuid,  ViiginiA,  and  tbe  higher  parti  of  Colimlds.  It 
is  a  ahrab  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  with  a  parple  frnit. 

A.  ovalu  is  also  a  shrab  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  is  a  natiTd 
of  North  America,  throiu;hoiit  Canada  frma  Lake  Honm  to 
the  Saskatchdvan  and  Mackmiie  rirers,  and  as  &r  as  the 
Boeky  Moontains.  Six  John  Richardson  says  that  it  ahoanda 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Sadutehewan.  Its  wood  is 
prised  for  making  arrows  and  pipe-stems,  and  is  thence 
termed  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs  '  Bois  de  Fleche.*  Its 
berries,  abont  the  sixe  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest  froit  in  the 
eoontry^d  are  used  by  the  Crees  both  in  a  freih  and  dried 
state.  They  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  pemmican,  and 
excellent  puddings  very  little  inferior  to  plom-padding. 

Another  North  American  species  is  known  by  the  name 
of  21.  soMttHMis.   Its  froit  is  of  a  blood-red  ocdenr. 

AMENDMENT.  The  powers  of  Amendmmt  posnssed 
by  the  j^isrior  ConrU  of  ^w  have  been  greatly  extended 
by  the  Ctoaunon  Law  F»cedai«  Acts  of  1852  sad  1664 ; 
both  of  which  expressly  require  tliat  all  amendments  shall  be 
made  which  are  necessary  for  the  detwmination  in  the  ensoing 
suit  of  the  qnestion  in  controversy  between  the  parties. 

AMERICA.  In  the  article  Ambbioa,  in  the  'Penny 
Cyelopadia,*  the  narratiTa  of  discoveries  terminates  with  the 
voyage  of  Captain  Ross  (afterwards  Sir  John  Rosi),  in  search 
of  a  NOTth-West  Paauwe.  He  left  England  in  1829,  and  did 
not  return  till  1833.  He  was  forced  to  pass  four  snooessiTo 
winters  in  the  dreaiy  re^ons  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  emened 
with  bis  crew  from  the  icy  oeM  when  the  hope  of  tetara  had 
almost  been  universally  abandoned  at  home.  In  thisenpedi- 
tion,  which  waa  entirely  a  private  one,  and  bad  besn  fitted 
out  through  the  monifeeace  of  Bk  Falix  Booth,  a  Loadon 
distiller,  nme  additions  were  made  to  oar  stock  of  gso- 
sr^hical  knowledge  by  the  ei^oatioB  (tf  Priase  Reg^t's 
Inlet,  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  tha  cooatiy  to  the  weat  of 
these  seaa,  which  was  found  to  be  eontinaons  &om  Barrow^s 
Strait  to  tlie  Ameriam  continsnt ;  thos  previnft  tha  impossi- 
InUty  of  a  passsge  to  the  westward  in  that  dvection.  The 
position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  was  likewise  one  of  the 
discoveries  made.  Commander  Back  (now  Sir  George  Badi) 
was  sent  out  in  1833  on  a  land  jonmey  in  search  the  pre- 
ceding expedition ;  and  he  traced  the  Back  River,  named 
after  him.  Having  returned  in  1836,  he  was  again  appointed 
the  commander  of  an  expedition  in  1836,  which  was  destined 
to  proceed  to  Wager  River  and  Repulse  Bay.  This  waa  a 
most  disastrous  voyage,  the  ex]^tioa  haviag  to  pass  tha 
winter  in  the  ships  tmedabont  in  the  iee.  Nogeogr^ieal 
reanlU  were  gained.  Dozina  the  yaar*  1836  to  1839,  Dease 
and  Simpson,  two  officer*  of  the  Hodson^  Bay  Conqieny,  sur- 
veyed a  considerable  line  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
American  continent,  leaving  only  the  soathem  part  of  Boothia 
Gulf,  of  the  entire  cuast  line,  unexplored.  This  lattw  portion 
was  surveyed  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1848.  In  1846  one  farther 
attempt  was  undertaken  to  solve  Uie  300  yeais*  problem  -of 
the  North-West  Passage,  when  the  expedition  under  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  despatched  to  Lancaiter  Sound,  The 
expeditioDB  which  have  heen  sent  ont  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  assodateB,  and  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Arctio  Regions,  are  described  in  the  articles 
Nortb-West  Passaqi,  S,  2,  and  Polar  Couhtsib  and 
SsAS,  51  2. 

The  progress  of  discovery  and  settlenoent  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  haspioeesdad  without  iateiraption,  and 
new  States  and  Temtones  han  beea  established  since  the 
article  AmBioa  waa  written,  ^ch  tin  dasccibed  under  their 
lespeetive  names  in  the  two  Sopplanents.  Among  .the  dis- 
coveries which  have  enabled  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  its  territories  irom  tha  esstem  to  the  westwu 
side  of  the  continent  the  most  important  are  those  mads  by 
Lieutenant  Fremont  in  his  exploring  expeditions  of  184S, 
1843,  and  1846.  The  tides  of  emigratioa  have  since  swept 
from  the  east  to  the  west  through  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  large  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  obtained 
from  Mexico,  and  the  important  State  of  California,  and 
town  of  San  Francisco  with  its  capacious  hiurbour,  estab- 
lished on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  discovMy 
of  gold  in  California  has  led  to  many  importaat  ex^onUioa& 
the  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  founded  by  the  Mormons,  sad 
the  tenitonr  of  Utah  added  to  the  United  States,  aa  the 
vestem  ude  of  the  Rocky  Moontaias.  On  the  oastMB  side 
xailroads  have  hew  fHcnud  in  vaiioas  dircetionB  to  the  extaat 
^  mora  than  S0,000  miles ;  and  sevenl  importaat  expedi> 
tiona  have  been  despatched,  1^  order  of  CongMM,  to  disooTir 


the  M  soDte  ibr  »  nOwqr  fnm  tka  WmMppi  to  the 
FftmAeholwMathspaaUebof3raad49o.  Theseei^edi- 
tion^  orgsnised  by  the  SeerataiT  War  nnder  varions 
leadm*,  have  conUibnted  very  urgdy  to  American  geo- 
gnmhy,  obsemtiosia  having  bsen  made  bom  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific,  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  47*,  41"  and 
43%  and  near  those  of  38',  36%  sad  33°,  touching  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Paget  Sound,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and 
San  Diego.  Oa  the  reselta  of  these  laboan  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  reported,  thai  "  the  route  of  the  SSnd  paralld  is,  of 
those  sorveyed,  the  most  ntaetieshle  and  eooaonucal  leoto 
for  a  raikoad  ben  the  MinisBipn  Biver  to  the  Pieiflc 
Ocean." 

In  British  North  Aateriea,  an  extensive  r^ion,  inehiding 
at  leaat  112,000  sqaaie  miles,  Tunaina  almost  complstely 
nnendocod.  TUs  regitn  extends  from  the  haad>«atan  of 
the  AssimbotM  Bivw  to  the  foot  of  the  Bed^  Moaatsina, 
aad  from  the  nwthMn  hraadi  of  the  Saseatnswaa  to  the 
parallel  of  48°,  whidi  fwms  the  beondary  between  the  Britidi 
possesnfou  swl  the  United  States.  The  enloration  of  this 
mrtion  of  British  America  has  been  amurtaken  bv  BIr. 
Palliser,  a  traveller  who  haa  spent  a  eonsiderahle  time  m  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  tins  expedition  the  Lords  of  tiie  Treasnrr,  on  the 
recommsndatitm  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  have 
obtained  a  pant  from  Parliament  of  6000£.,  aad  Ueatenant 
Blakiston  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Mr.  Bonrgaaa  a  botanist, 
wd  Dr.  Heetor  a  mediesl  gsntlenun,  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Palliser.  The  diief  objects  of  exploration  are 
stated  to  be,  1,  the  nploration  of  the  water-parting  between 
the  basint  <tf  tht  IGsiMri-aad  Sukatchewaa,  and  the  coons 
of  the  sonth  biaMh  of  the  SaakatdMwaa  and  ita  tributaries ; 
%  the  ^^omtien  of  the  Boeky  MonatsiB^  for  the  pnipose 
<n  asoertaiahig  the  awat  •ontharly  pass  aenss  to  the  Psdfle, 
within  the  Bmish  temton ;  aad  3,  to  report  on  the  sataral 
featnrss  and  general  oqiahilities  of  the  eonntry,  snd  to  ecm- 
straot  a  map  of  the  rontae.  The  expedition  sailed  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1867,  aad  having  arrived  safely  at  New  York, 
ptoceeded  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Seperior,  mi  thence  to 
Lake  Winnipeg  as  tiie  starting  point  of  nploiatton. 

The  great  project  of  eommnnication  W  a  sbip-omal  between 
the  AUaatic  aad  Pfeoific  has  led  to  the  investigation  of  rontes 
across  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Pknama  by  dinrent  expiring 
parties,  but  no  nate  has  yet  been  discovered  whtdi  will 
admit  of  a  ship-oaaal  bsiag  fMiaed  withont  locks  or  tunnels. 

In  Sooth  Ameriea,  aot  loag  aftur  the  important  journeys  of 
Spixaad  Matties,  torn  Eoi^psaD  tavsUen  crossed  the  whole 
bresdth  of  this  continent,  mm  the  Fkdfio  to  the  Atlantic 
dsscending  the  Ameienes,  which  was  first  explored  by  the 
intrqnd  Orellaaa  three  centaries  ago ;  aaaidy,  Lient.  Maw^ 
R.N.,inl838;  Dr.Pfippig,inl831 ;  and  Lient.  Smith,  &N., 
in  1834.  Of  these  travelleiB  Poppig  added  most  to  our 
gecgr^ihio^  knowledge.  He  went  fint  to  Chili,  where  he 
spent  two  ^ean  elaafly  ia  exploring  the  Andes ;  he  then 
Bailed  to  Lima,  whenoe  he  asoeaded  the  high  ^te-lasd  of 
Paseo^  and  desonded  thence  by  the  eastern  de^vity  of  the 
Andes  to  the  valley  of  the  Hnanve  or  Hoallaga,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  yean,  doringwhidi  he  eollected  a  great 
deal  of  information  lespemng  tM  climate,  productions,  and 
geography  of  that  ceautry.  Frun  the  Hoaliaaa  he  passed 
down  the  river  Mmaftoa,  and  thence  retunaea  te  florope, 
after  five  yean  (1827  to  183S)  of  wandering  in  tha  srilds  of 
the  New  World,  ladaa  with  17,000  apenmsna  ef  dried 
plants,  some  hondiad  staffial  aaimah,  mai^  ^ante  beftwe 
unknown,  3000  deseriptioaa  of  ^aats,  aad  many  sketches. 
Hia  WMh  ia  a  moat  lalBahle  addition  to  onr  knowledge  of 
Sooth  America. 

Nearly  siraultsneoaa^,  mmely  from  1886  to  1883,  an- 
other extensive  jonmey  was  aeoompHshed  by  Alcide  d'Or- 
iMg^,  who  tmveUed  through  the  Banda  Oriental,  Pat^onia, 
La  Plata,  ChiH,  Pern,  and  Btdivia,  and  pobliibed  a  very  foil 
aoeonirt  with  many  iUustiations. 

More  important  still  are  the  results  of  the  greet  Surveying 
ExpediUcms  of  the  Adventnn  aad  Beagle,  18S0  to  1830, 
commanded  by  captains  King,  Stokes,  and  Fitsroy.  Ihe 
eoaat-surveys  of  tms  expedition  were  very  extensive;  in 
addition  to  which  it  brought  hMoe  a  greatermass  of  accurate 
geographical  infRmathw  than  any  ttpaditioa  since  the 
voyages  of  Cook  aad  FUadera.  Yny  vamable  coUeotions  in 
all  dipaztaoatB  of  natural  hiatoij  wen  made  lij  Cluules 
Darwu,  the  natanlist  of  the  expedHtoi. 

Dosiw  the  yen  188fi  te  1844  fihr  Bebert  Sehemborgk  ex- 
plomd^tidiChiyaaamid  tfaj^o^^^^f-^as 
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the  Orinoco  and  CiimquiiaTL  InnMliiiigtlwITi 
he  was  eiuAl«d  to  conneet  Vm  olimTCUoni  witli  uoNof  Hum- 
boldt ;  and  thus  was  ooinplsted  a  connected  seriei  <d  fixed 
pointB,  astniDomiGalfy  detmnined^  along  a  line  «zt«iding 
from  Uifl  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  moet  inter- 
eating  of  hii  discoTeries  is  that  of  the  waterlily  named 
Victoria  Reffitt,  the  moat  beanUfni  specimen  of  the  flora 
of  tile  western  hemiaphera,  which  hu  so  Boccestfnll^  been 
brought  to  Europe,  and  haa  been  an  object  of  adminUon 
during  MTeral  yeura. 

In  the  same  r^on,  and  extending  over  the  whole  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colonel  Codazzi,  by  order  of  the  goTemment  of  that 
countTy,  has  made  a  complete  survey,  which  is  embodied  in 
a  valuable  work  and  atlas,  execnted  at  Paris. 

Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  has  explored  the  Xingo  and 
some  other  riven  and  regions  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Amasonaa,  not  before  visited  by  any  Enropeui. 

In  the  mora  sonthmi  portiQii  of  the  continent  aome  in- 
tnreathw  obsemtiona  were  made  W  Mr.  Pentland  in  the 
devated  i^ons  of  the  Titicaea  Lake  in  1827  and  1638. 
AcctHrding  to  these  observMions  the  hrights  of  the  Sorata 
and  Illimani,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  were  long 
given  out  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  the 
yghest  peaks  of  Sooth  America,  bot  it  haa  unee  been 
found  by  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  M.  Pissis,  a  French 
engineer,  that  Uie  alleged  elevation  of  Illimam  was  about 
3000  feet  too  hi^ ;  and  Mr.  Pentland  himself,  on  recalcalat- 
ing  his  observations,  admitted  this  error,  and  found  that  the 
idevation  of  Somta  had  even  been  sasamed  1^  him  4000  feat 
toohi^. 

W.  BoUaert  and  0-.  Smith,  who  since  18S6  had  been  re- 
aiding  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca, 
Fern,  have  made  as  acquainted  with  a  very  remarkable 
remon  of  South  America,  a  full  aeeoont  of  which  was  pub- 
Udted  in  1801  by  Mr.  BolUert.  In  it  the  diver  mines  of 
the  re^on  almig  the  coast,  the  Desert  of  Atacama  with  its 
deposits  of  mbate  of  soda,  salt,  and  other  saline  substances, 
and  the  Andes,  have  been  well  described.  Mount  Lirima, 
the  hidkest  peak  of  that  portion  of  the  Andes,  is  estimated 
at  24,000  to  2S,000  feet,  which,  if  correct,  wonld  place  it 
above  all  other  American  mountains. 

The  provinces  of  La  Plata  have  been  well  described  W 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in  a  work  nnbliihed  in  1839,  of  whiut 
a  second  edition,  much  enhuged,  appeared  early  in  18fiS; 
and  the  French  traveller  Gastelnan,  acoompanied  by  the 
English  nataraliit  Weddell,  has  since  explored  the  little- 
known  regions  between  tiie  upper  coarse  of  the  Plata  and  the 
^am-Bolivian  table-land. 

Respecting  the  survqn  of  the  Amoican  coast,  Sir  Francis 
Beaufort,  in  a  return  to  the  Honae  of  Commons,  thus  stated 
their  prc^ren  in  1848 Aom  the  equator  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  from  thence  round  to  the  river  Plata,  on  the  eastom  side 
of  America,  all  that  is  immediately  wanted  has  been  already 
achieved  by  the  splendid  survey  en  Captain  Fitzroy. 

"  Bcone  parte  of  the  great  empire  of  Brazil  we  owe  to  the 
laboura  of  mnn  de  RoiuMin  and  of  other  French  officers ;  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  on  that  coast  between  the 
Plata  and  the  Amazon  rivers,  and  a^ain  along  Gnyana  and 
Venezuela  Dp  to  the  month  of  the  Onnooo. 

"  The  shores  of  the  mainland  between  Trinidad  Island  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico %ave  been  charted  and  published  by  the 
Admiialty;  but  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  still 
wanting  to  complete  a  wholesome  knowledge  of  those  aeas. 

"  The  Unitea  Statea  are  canyiiu  on  an  elaborate  survey  of 
their  own  coasts,  and  to  the  northward  of  them ;  a  nart  of 
the  Bay  of  Fondy  has  been  done  by  oonelTes, »  wsU  as  all 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland ;  and 
when  these  sorveys  are  finished,  we  shall  only  want  to  com- 
plete the  eastern  coast  of  Amerua,  those  of  liabrador,  and  of 
Hudson's  &y,  which,  being  in  our  possession,  ou^t  to 
appear  on  our  charts  with  some  degree  of  truth." 

Since  1848,  Captain  Kellett,  in  H.M.S.  Herald,  has  con- 
tinued the  survey  of  the  western  eoaste  from  the  equator 
northward,  along  Central  America,  Mexico,  part  of  California, 
and  other  regions,  and  has  thus  completed  toe  entire  western 
coast-line  of  America.  The  Americana  advance  ateadily 
with  the  snrveys  of  thmr  coasts. 

Knee  the  puilication  of  the  article  Aubioa  many  political 
ebanoea  have taltenplaee in  the govenmioite  of  Northi and 
Sonth  America.  The  preeant  names  Uie  vaxiooa  states, 
with  the  area,  popolation,  and  e^tal  town  of  each,  are 
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AMHERST,  WILUAM  PITT,  LORD  and  In  £ARL, 
nephew  and  successor  of  the  first  Lord  Amhmt  [AnnBaar, 
JarraaT,  BAaoHl  was  bom  in  1773.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  China  early  in  the  present  century,  but  was 
wrecked  tm  his  retain  in  the  Eartem  seaa,  and  vrith  diffi- 
culty resided  Java  in  an  open  boat.  He  succeeded  the 
Marquis  of  Hastiura  as  govonorgeneral  of  India  in  18S8. 
He  signalised  his  administration  by  the  first  Binnese  war, 
which  was  luronght  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  arms  of 
Lord  Combermere,  and  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Assam, 
Aracan,  Tenasserim,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Btrman 
£mpire  to  the  Britiui  dominions.  He  was  created  an  earl 
in  1826,  and  resigned  his  post  in  India  in  1827,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bestinck.  He  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  rrtirement,  and  died  in  Mansh  1857, 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

AMIDES  and  AHIDOOEN.  [CBBHOrnT,  5. 1.] 

ABfMANIA  (in  honenr  of  John  Amman,  a  distingnidied 
botanist),  a  genus  of  pUnts  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Z^rtiraeeos.  The  species  are  aquatic  plants,  with  smooth 
opposite  entire  leaves,  4-comered  steins,  and  small  pink  or 
red  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  both  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds,  and  very  generally  distributed.  One  species,  JL 
vetieatoriOt  has  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  and  the  leavea  are 
very  acrid.  They  are  used  br  the  native  doctm  of  India 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  busten,  which  they  do  in  the 
coarse  of  half  an  hour. 

AMMELIDE.  [CBRHisTaT, 

AMMELINE.  [Cbsiiistbt, 

AMYODALIN.  [Cubmistrt, 

AMYLE.   [CHEKinaT,  5.  2.1 

AMYOT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Norwich  about  1775, 
and  settled  in  that  city  as  a  solidtmr.  In  1808  he  was 
amointed  law4gent  for  Mr.  Windham  in  a  contested 
em^on,  and  this  led,  on  Windham's  becoming  Seeretary-at- 
War  in  1806  in  the  Grenville  administration,  to  his  being 
appointed  his  private  secretary.  His  tenure  of  this  office 
was  something  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  during  it  he  had 
obtained  also  one  of  the  ordiiuiy  clerkships  in  the  Colonial 
Office ;  and  in  1607  he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  Records 
in  Upper  Canada,  an  office  execnted  by  deputy.  In  1810 
Mr.  Windham  died ;  and  in  1813  Mr.  Amyot  published  the 
speeches  in  parliament  of  his  late  patron,  with  a  short 
sketeh  of  his  life.  Mr.  Amyot's  leisure  was  now  devoted  to 
the  stndy  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  his  country,  all 
his  other  works  being  contributions  to  the  '  Archioolcwia,' 
his  principal  papers  being  on  the  Bayenx  Tapestry,  ana  on 
the  assOTted  existence  of  lUchard  IT.  in  Scotbnd.  In  18S3 
he  was  moinled  treamm-  of  the  Soiaety  of  Antiquaries^  an 
office  whKh  he  filled  very  effsotiTely  till  within  a  short  tune 
of  hia  deirfh,  lAidh  iiock  plaoe  in  Londm,  September  S8, 
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AN^THETICS.  [BUmu  Hdioa,  2.1 
ANAPA,  a  sea-port  town  and  fortrew  of  RondMi  Cir- 
cania,  situated  on  tiie  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  44" 
W  N.  lat,,  sr  Iff  E.  long.,  20  milei  N.  from  the  harhoor 
of  Sndjak-Kal^  and  about  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  month 
of  the  Kuban :  population,  nclofive  of  the  garrison,  about 
3000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Turks  in  1V84,  to  protect 
their  Tartar  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  as  also 
to  keep  ap  their  relations  with  the  Caucauan  tribes.  The 
products  of  Circassia  soon  began  to  circulate  throng  Anapa, 
as  thej  did  formerly  throagh  Taman,  which  was  then  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  Russians.  There  is  no  harbour,  but 
only  a  roadstead  at  Anapa.  The  imports  are  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  steel  ware,  nails,  glass,  salt,  &c. ;  the  exports 
aie  ox,  bnffido,  and  cow  hides;  hare  skins,  furs ;  tallow, 
91^  &e. 

The  fortress  of  Anapa  is  bnilt  on  a  projecting  crag,  the 
most  north-western  eztiemi^  of  the  Caucasian  MouDtains. 
The  snibce  is  smooth  and  slopes  down  in  an  extended  plain 
on  the  north  and  east  towards  the  Knban.  The  walls 
towards  the  sea  are  425  yards  long,  and  the  entire  circum- 
ference exceeds  2  miles.  To  the  south-west  the  walls  are 
built  upon  a  calcareous  rock,  which  rises  65  yards  perpen- 
dicnlarly  above  the  sea.  Towards  the  roadstead,  wnicn  is 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  the  white  cliffs  that  line 
the  shore  subside.  Some  bastions  and  a  ditch  defend  the 
fortress  on  the  side  of  the  plain.  Daring  the  Turkish  pos- 
session of  the  place,  about  one-third  of  the  space  inclosed 
by  the  fortifications  was  occupied  by  200  shops,  seTeral 
coffee-houses,  and  cabins  bnilt  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  mud. 
It  was  ill-bnilt,  iriMnlarly  Uud  ont,  and  had  a  Terr  tnrbnlent 
population :  but  it  u  sud  to  hare  impiorad  in  eveiy  respect 
nnder  tile  Bosmans. 

A  body  of  8000  Rnsrian  troops  made  an  nnmecetsfol 
attempt  to  take  Anapa  in  1790 ;  in  the  next  year  it  was 
taken  oy  assault  by  General  Qoadovitch,  thongh  defended  1^ 
10,000  Turks  andlS^OOO  mountaineers.  It  was  soon  after 
restored  to  Torkey,  but  the  Russians  seized  it  again  in  1607 
and  in  1809.  It  was  again  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty 
of  Bokharest.  The  Russians  finally  took  Anapa,  June  S3, 
1828,  after  an  obstinate  derence,  and  held  it  till  the  Russian 
War  of  1854-6,  when  they  were  obliged  to  enenata  it ;  but 
they  have  since  reoccnpied  it. 

ANAMERTA.   [Materia  Msdica,  S.  2.] 

ANAS,  the  Duck,  a  genus  of  birds  under  which  Ijnnans 
included  a  gieat  number  of  species  now  separated  into 
sereral  genera  by  recent  naturalists.  [Ducks.] 

ANASTATICA,  a  genua  of  phints  bel<Higing  to  the 
natural  order  CVtic(j%rv.  One  species.  A.,  kimKhuatitiaf 
is  the  rose  of  Jericho.  [Jaaicao,  Rosa  or.] 

ANATHERUM,  a  genus  of  Grasses,  belonging  to  the 
groQp  of  which  species  yield  frsgrant  volatile  oils.  A. 
mmieattm  is  the  VtHan  of  the  French,  and  the  Kkw  of  the 
Hindoos.  Its  fragrant  roots  are  employed  in  making  tatties, 
covers  for  palancjuins,  &c.  It  is  administered  medicinall;^, 
and  has  stimulating  wd  diaphoretic  qualities.  A.  nardvs  is 
also,  on  account  oi  the  volatile  tSl  it  contuni,  called  Oit^- 
Orass,  or  Koobel. 

ANCON-SIN-SALIDA,  a  deep  and  extensive  inlet  on  the 
western  cosst  of  South  America,  sitaated  between  60°  30* 
and  52°  30'  S.  lat.,  72°  30*  and  73°  40'  W.  long.,  is  remarkable 
as  hoanding  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Andes.  The 
Ancon  opens  into  Smyth  Sound,  whidi  snMntes  the 
Adelaide  Archipelago  flram  the  continent  of  America.  It 
penetrates  hj  a  vei^  winding  channel  (40  miles  loiut  and 
from  1  to  4  miles  wide)  throngh  the  mountains  from  Smyth 
Sound,  and  expands  at  its  eastern  extremi^  into  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  called  Kirke  Water,  which  is  20  miles  long 
and  10  miles  wide.  From  the  channel  several  arms  branch 
off  north  and  south.  The  most  western,  which  is  called  the 
Canal  of  the  Moantains,  rans  northward  for  about  30  miles. 
It  is  screened  by  steep  ranges  of  mountains,  broken  here 
and  there  by  deep  ravines,  which  are  filled  with  frozen 
snow,  and  sunonnded  by  extensive  glaciers,  whence 
avaluiehes  frequently  descend.  The  mountain  range  which 
incloses  this  arm  on  the  west  is  considered  to  be  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Andes.  From  Kirke  Water  two  deep 
inlets  branch  off.  One  of  these,  called  Last  Hope's  Inle^ 
extends  first  northward  and  then  north-westwatd,  with  a 
total  length  of  abont  30  miles,  and  a  width  of  2  to  4  miles, 
and  tnminates  not  far  from  the  northern  extren^ty  of  the 
Canal  of  the  Mountains,  frtmi  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
high  mow^^^  ridge.   The  othw,  called  Ohstnietio& 


Sound,  nun  southward  for  above  70  mile^  and  is  from  S  to 
6  miles  wide.  The  western  shores,  both  of  Obstroctum 
Sound  and  of  Last  Hope's  Inlet,  are  lined  with  high  monn- 
tains,  in  some  places  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  eastern  shores,  as  wdl  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Kirke  Water,  conasts  of  level  ground,  which  ex- 
tends some  distance  inland,  where  only  a  few  low  hills  and 
some  rising  ground  appear.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
AncouHun-SiIida  cuts  through  the  whole  range  of  the  moon- 
tains,  and  tenninates  in  the  eastern  plains  of  Patagonia. 
(SuTV^ng  Vcjfoffeto/  the  Advmtun  and  BwzgU^ 

ANCO'NA,  a  delmtion  orprovince  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  bv  the  province  of  Urbino, 
B.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  &  by  tne  province  of  Maeenta. 
Its  greatest  length  is  ahovt  38  milu,  and  the  breadth  ii 
about  16  miles.  The  area  is  408  imare  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1848  numbered  166,114.  The  surface  ii 
traversed  by  numerous  offiahoota  of  the  Af>ennineSj  which 
are  separated  by  fertile  valleys.  Of  the  nvers  which  are 
small,  the  principal  are — ^tbe  Misa,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  in  the  province  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  SinigsffUa ;  the  Esino,  whidi  has  its  source  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mace  rata ;  and  the  Muaone,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  proviuce  and  that  of  Macerata.  Of 
the  whole  area  of  the  province  (260,804  acres),  103,016 
acres  are  under  cultivation ;  86,780  acres  are  covered  with 
plantations  and  copses,  and  the  rest  consist  of  oUve-grounds, 
meadows,  natural  pasture,  forest  land,  &c.,  so  that  the 
amount  of  absolutely  bairen  land  is  only  250  seres.  The 
chief  agricaltural  products  are  wheat,  maiie,  hemp,  hay, 
tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and  beans.  Some  silk  is  i^so  pndaeed. 
Sheep  and  hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Then  are 
also  many  homed  cattle. 

The  province  comprises  the  northern  part  of  anoent 
Picennm,  with  a  small  portion  of  Umbria ;  these  two  mo- 
vittoes  were  separated  by  the  JEsis,  now  the  Esino,  which 
river  also  formed  the.  boundary  between  the  Galli  Senonea 
and  Picenum,  and  was  therefore  the  northern  limit  of  Italy 
on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  until  this  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  Rubicon.  The  province  contains  only  a  part 
of  the  old  Marches  of  Ancona,  which  -formerly  extended 
from  the  duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  north,  to  the  Marches  of 
Fermo  on  the  south.  The  capital  is  Ahcona.  The  other 
towns  which  require  notice  here  are  lesi  and  Osimo. 

15  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Ancona,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Esino,  and  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  occupies 
the  nte  of  the  andent  Umhcian  town  jEsis  or  iRsiam, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  liunoas  Inr  its 
cliaese.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  ia  a  walled  town  <^ 
conndershle  size,  with  a  cathedru,  five  parish  drandies,  and 
several  convents.  Silk  and  wooUen  hosisiy  are  maan&ctnred. 
The  jpopolation  is  about  6000. 

OttMo,  the  ancient  Auxtmtm,  and  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated 
on  a  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
8  miles  S.  from  Ancona,  on  the  roadto  Loreto,  in  43*  29'  36" 
N.  lat.,  13°  S7'  30"  E.  long. :  population  abont  7000.  It  is 
a  healtiiy  and  well  bnilt  place,  with  a  cathedral  dedicated 
to  St.  Teda ;  a  town-house  containing  a  museum  of  ancient 
statues  and  inBcriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  hand- 
some episcopal  piuace ;  and  several  churches  which  contain 
some  good  paintings.  Anximum,  from  the  strength  of  its 
positiui,  was  a  place  of  importance  in  anoeot  times.  The 
Roman  censors  had  walla  built  nnmd  it  n.o.  174,  and  it 
became  a  Roman  coloi^  ba  157.  In  the  greatdvil  war  the 
partisans  of  Fompuns  seized  the  town  bjo.  49,  hut  the 
inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  Cmsar.  Under  the  emiure 
Auximum  became  the  capital  of  Picenum,  of  which  it  was 
always  one  of  the  strongholds.  Belisarius  took  it  from  the 
Goths  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
death.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire,  Auximum  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

ANCUD,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  mainland 
of  South  America  and  the  island  of  Chiloe,  from  41°  30*  to 
43°  30*  S.  lat.,  and  from  72°  40'  to  73°  60'  W.  long.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Pacific  on  the  north  of  the  island  by  the 
Narrows  of  Chacao,  which  are  of  considerable  depth,  but  at 
some  places  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  the  south  of  the  island 
of  Chuos  it  is  connected  with  the  Fadfie  by  the  vide  open- 
ing which  occurs  between  the  Chonos  Anhipelago  and  the 
ii£nd,  which  is  nearly  20  miles  across.  This  gulf  is  nearly 
150  nules  long  (including  its  expansion  towards  the  north, 
which  is  called  Reloncavi  Sound),  and  at  an  average  ^  miles 
wide.  Ito  shores  are  everywhere  high, « 
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In  tbe  middle  of  the  gnlf,  between  4ri0'  and  4S*  60'  «ze  ft 
great  namber  of  high  rock;r  idandi  and  ideta.  The  southern 
rart  of  the  Bqr  of  Ancnd  ii  in  lome  maps  named  the  Gnlf  of 
Corcovado.    (Aneywy  Vejf^sn  tf  ike  AtkMben  amd 

BeagU.) 

ANGLESEY,  HENEY  WILLIAM  PAGET,  MARQUIS 
OF,  eldest  son  of  Hvoxj,  first  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  was  bom 
Mar  17,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school^ 
and  Christchnrch,  Oxford ;  and  entered  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  the  Caernarvon  borooshs  in  1790.  His  predilection 
was  however  for  a  militaiy  life,  and  it  foaod  &ee  scope  at  the 
ontbreak  of  the  revolationarr  war  in  1793,  when  he  eagerly 
set  about  raising  from  his  father's  tenantry  a  regiment  <^ed 
at  fint  the  Staffordshire  Volunteers,  bat  which  was  admitted 
into  the  establishment  aa  the  8(Hh  foot.  Of  this  regiment  he 
ma  appmnted  lieutenant-colonel  on  Ua  having  made  np  its 
complement  of  1000  men.  At  the  same  time  he  recmved 
coinspoDdiDE  preferment  in  the  army,  his  lientenant-colonel's 
commiarion  bearing  date  September  12,  1793.  In  1794  he 
jMned  the  army  of  the  Dnke  of  York  in  Flanden,  and  greatly 
distingniiibed  himself  daring  the  remainder  of  that  campaign. 

On  bis  return  to  Eogland,  Lord  Paget  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  commenced  the 
career  which  at  no  distant  day  eaosed  him  to  be  regarded 
as  tbe  first  cavalry  officer  in  the  service.  As  commander 
of  the  cavalry  he  accompanied  the  Doke  of  York  into 
Holland  inl799.  This  shortanddisastrooscampai^affbrded 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  distinction,  bat  in  the  general 
attack  liOrd  Paget  racceededin  defeating  a  mnch  soperior 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  and  in  the  retreat,  wlwre  he 
oceapiad  the  rear,  he  gained  a  aignal  trinmph  over  a  mnch 
larger  force  xmder  General  Simon.  From  tnia  time  he  re- 
mained at  home  diligently  occnpied  in  truning  the  regiment 
of  which  he  was  colonel,  and  in  carrying  out  the  system  of 
cavalry  evolations  which  he  had  introduced,  nntil  near  the 
end  of  1608>  when,  having  previously  been  made  majors 
general,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  wilh  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  join  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore.  In'fomung  this  junction 
General  Parget  was  perfectly  successfal,  and  on  the  road  he 
succeeded  in  catting  off  a  party  of  French  posted  at  Raeda— 
this  being  the  first  enconnter  between  the  English  and 
French  in  Spain.  '  On  joining  Sir  John  Moore  the  cavalry 
under  Lord  Paget  was  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  same  day, 
December  80,  came  up  with  a  superior  body  of  French  cavalry, 
and  defeated  it,  taking  above  150  prisoners,  including  two 
lientauat-colonels.  Theaevietoriei  gave  the  SnglishcaTaliy 
an  amount  of  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  commander, 
which  in  the  subsequent  retreat  was  of  the  utmost  valoe. 
During  the  retreat  Lord  Paget  with  his  cavalry  formed  the 
rear-guard.  A^  the  in^ti^  and  heavy  artillery  had 
quitted  Benevente  he  received  mtelligence  that  tbe  enemy 
hadarrived,andthattheircavalry werecrosaingtheEsla.  Lord 
Paget  hastened  to  the  ford,  and  directed  the  10th  Hussars 
under  General  Stewart  to  charge  the  Imperial  Guard,  who 
had  crossed  Uie  stream.  The  French  were  driven  back  wiUi 
considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  among 
the  latter  being  General  Lefebvre  De8nonettes,commander  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Atthe  battle  of  Comnna  Lord  Paget  had 
the  cmmnumd  of  the  reserve,  and  his  charge  in  support  of 
the  ridit  wing,  which  vras  menaced  by  a  &c  superior  force, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Lord  Paget  returned  to  England  in  1809,  and  £d  not  agtun 
serve  abroad  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1810  he  was 
divorced  from  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  had  eight  children. 
Soon  after  the  divorce  Lady  Paget  married  the  Dnke  of  Aivyll, 
and  Lord  Paget  married  Lady  Cowley,  who  had  jnst  been 
divorced  from  Lord  Cowley.  In  1812  he  succeeded,  by  the 
death  of  his  fother,  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

In  the  early  part  of  181S  tiie  Earl  of  Uxbri<^e  commanded 
the  troops  collected  in  London  for  the  sappression  of  ihecom- 
law  riots ;  but  a  more  important  service  soon  devolved  upon 
him.  When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  startled  Europe 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  re-asBumed  the  imperial  crown, 
the  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  were  at  once  set  in  motion 
against  him.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  cftvaliT  of  the  En^ish  army,  and  his  manage- 
ment of  this  am  of  the  lervice  excited  general  admiration. 
At  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo  his  gallantry,  sa  well  as  his  idcill, 
was  conspicuous  amidst  the  almost  unequalled  gallantry  of 
v^ieh  that  field  was  the  theatre.  It  was  the  finu  charge  of 
the  heavy  brigade,  led  by  the  earl,  that  deetmyid  the  famous 
Frendi  Qnar^  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  emperor.  Almost 
«t  the  dose  of  the  battle  a  shot  struck  the  earl  on  Ue  knee^ 


and  it  was  found  neceisary  to  ampntate  hia  Iw.  The  limb 
was  buried  in  a  garden  by  the  field  of  battle,  andsomeantbu- 
uastic  B^gjan  a&iirers  erected  on  the  spot  a  monumen^  with 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  circumstance,  which  is 
always  one  of  the  objects  shown  to  visitors  to  Waterloo.  The 
service  rendered  by  the  earl  at  Waterloo  was  generally  recog- 
nised and  duly  rewarded.  Immediately  the  despatches  of  the 
commander-in-chief  were  received  the  earl  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  nominated  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  while  ha  received 
from  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia^  and  other  European 
sovereigns,  corresponding  knightly  dignities.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  ICmght  (rf  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  in  1819  ha  attained 
the  fdll  rank  of  seneral ;  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  he 
held  the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  England ;  and  in  1826 
he  received  the  sinecure  office  of  Ca|>tain  of  Cowes  Castle. 

When  Canning  became  prime  minister,  April  1827,  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  formed  one  of  his  cabinet,  having  suc- 
ceeded the  DiU^e  of  Wellington  as  Muter-General  of  the 
Ordnance ;  bat  this  office  he  resigned  in  the  following  spring 
to  become,  under  tbe  minist^  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  To  the  duties  of  this  important 
station  the  marquis  addressed  himself  with  characteristic 
eneigy,  and  by  his  zeal,  impartiality,  and  ardent  temperament, 
won  a  remarkable  share  of  popularity.  But  his  ardour  out- 
ran his  discretion.  He  had  already  in  conversation  expressed 
opinions  which  the  ministry  regarded  as  imprudent,  and 
found  to  be  inconvenient;  and  when,  in  December  1628,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  direoUy  favour- 
able to  Roman  CMholic  emancipation,  he  was  at  once  recalled. 
The  day  of  hia  departure  from  the  castle  was  kept  in  Dublin 
as  a  day  of  monnung ;  the  shops  were  close^  business  was 
suspended,  and  his  embarkation  was  attended  by  large  num- 
bers of  all  daases  of  the  citizens.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
marquis  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  measure  which  his  letter 
had  done  mnch  to  hasten  forward.  Earl  Grey  became  prime 
minister  in  November,  1830,  and  the  Mari^uia  of  Anglesey 
was  restored  to  his  vice-reg^  office.  But  his  popularity  did 
not  return  to  him.  He  set  his  face  against  the  proceedings 
of  O'ConneU,  and  his  former  services  were  forgotten.  The 
coercion  acts  which  he  thought  it  needful  to  obtain  for  secur- 
ing the  public  peace  in  Ireland  led  to  great  dissatisfaction : 
.misunderstandings  and  recriminations  occurred  between 
O'Conneil,  who  declared  himself  tricked,  and  the  miniaUy, 
and  in  consequence  Earl  Grey  resigned  Jnly,  1833 ;  and  with 
him  the  Hu]i]uia  of  Anglesey,  who  waa  reguded  as  the  canae 
of  the  miniBterial  break-up,  also  quitted  office.  Of  the 
thorough  honestr  of  purpose  of  the  marquis's  administration 
of  his  vice-regal  functions,  after  the  temporaiyclamonrs  against 
him  had  subsided,  there  has  been  nowhere  any  doubt.  That 
he  displayed  any  high  order  of  statesmanship  there  can  be  no 
pretension  raised,  xhe  institution  bv  whidi  hia  tenure  of 
office  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered  is  the  Irish  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  originated  and  carefully  fostered  by 
him,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  tin  greateit  bmefits  e<m- 
ferred  on  Ireland  in  recent  years. 

From  this  time  the  marquis  took  little  part  in  public 
affairs  until  the  formation  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  July,  1846.  when  he  again  became  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
sedtdously  performed  till  February,  1853,  when  the  RaaaeU 
ministry  was  replaced  by  that  of  liora  Derby.  He  waa  made 
colonel  of  the  Horse-Gnarda  in  1842,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  field-nurahal  in  1846.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  honoura  April  SQ,  1854.  By  his  first  wife  the  Bduquia 
of  Anglesey  had  issue  two  sons  and  six  daughters :  by  nia 
second  vrile  he  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was 
succeeded  in  hia  title,  and  as  lord-lieotenant  An^eaey,  hj 
his  eldest  son,  the  present  marquis. 

ANOOUL&ME.  DUC  and  DUCHESSE  W.  Louis  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon,  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  afterwards  Dauphin 
of  France,  the  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  king  by 
the  name  of  Charles  X.),  and  of  Marie  Therese  de  Savoie, 
was  bom  at  VersuUes  on  the  6th  of  August,  1776,  and  died 
at  Goritz  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1844.  He  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  The  Comte  d'Artmi, 
in  order  to  protest  by  his  absence  umnst  those  conceariona 
for  which  he  blamed  his  brother,  the  king,  emigrated  in  1 789  ; 
his  two  BMU  followed  him  to  Tuin,  the  court  of  their  grand- 
father, where  for  acme  time  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
military  aeiences/  In  1792  the  yoimg  duke  received  a  com- 
mand in  Oeimany,  bnt  attained  no  distinction.  The  ill- 
auceeu  of  this  campaign  induced  hiipTle^ntiitikfvt  atate  of 
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iBMtion,  in  which  he  continued  until  1814.  In  17Q9  ha 
married  bis  cousin,  the  nnbapi^  ori^iin  of  tba  Temple, 
vboM  whole  life  bad  been  one  centioned  wries  of  mia- 
&rtnnes. 

Marie  liSrem  diarkttt,  the  dan^tw  of  king  Louis  XVI. 
by  hia  marriage  with  Marie  Antoinette  of  Auatria,  and  who 
from  her  cradle  bore  the  title  of  Madame  Boyale,  was  bom 
at  Veraaillea  on  the  IMh  of  December,  1778,  and  died 
October  19tb,  1861.  She  was  not  fonrtewn  yeiM  <AA  whui 
the  evenU  of  the  10th  of  Asguat,  179S,  overthrew  Iwr 
bther's  throne,  and  drove  her  entire  Uwij  from  tbo  pompi 
of  Versailles  to  the  t»i«on  of  the  Temple.  Her  parenta  were 
led  thence  to  the  scaffold ;  and  the  young  princeea  had  sae- 
Gesaively  to  deplore  her  faitho',  her  mother,  her  annt  EUizap 
both,  ud  her  brother.  At  last  Anatria  remembetod  the 
|;rand-<laughter  of  Marie  Tb€r^;  negociationa  were  made 
m  her  favour ;  and  on  the  Sflth  of  December,  1796,  at  Bieben, 
near  B&le,  they  effected  an  exebaoge  of  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  for  foor  members  of  the  National  Convention, 
Arrived  at  Vienna,  the  princess  remained  there  more  than 
three  years,  living  on  a  legacy  beqneatbsd  to  her  by  her  aunt, 
the  Dacbess  of  Sue  Tesdaen.  She  married  her  cousin  at 
Mittau  on  the  10th  of  June,  1799.  The  newly-married 
couple  remained  at  Mittau  tUl  the 'eommencMnent  of  1801. 
Tliey  then  sought  an  n^lnm  at  Waiaaw.  Fortune  toaaed 
Umn  from  place  to  0ace.  GiTon  np  by  Pninia,  they  re- 
tomed  to  llittu  in  1805 ;  and  tbe  fiillowiag  year  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  hie  turn,  idnndoned  then.  En^and, 
to  which  the  power  of  Napoleon  cwold  not  reuh,  alone  offered 
them  a  lasting  refuge.  Here  Louia  XVIII.  repaired  towards 
the  end  of  1&06,  and  some  time  after  purchased  a  residence 
at  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  all  the  family  were 
soon  re-unitad.  There  the  Due  and  Dncheise  d'Angouleme 
lived  in  the  most  profound  retirement  until  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  j^aiaea  the  Pyrenees,  when  the  Doc  d'An- 
KouUme  joined  it,  having  landed  at  a  Bprnish  pnt  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Aftw  the  restoiKtioD  of  the  Bourbon  bmily  the  Doc  and 
Duchesee  d'AngonUme  were  at  Bordeaux,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  eminently  royalist  town,  and  veiy  favourable 
to  the  Bourbon  cause,  when  on  the  9th  of  March  the  news 
of  Napoleon's  lauding  wu  conveyed  to  them  from  Paris. 
Having  been  appointed  the  preoedin|;  year  colonel-general 
of  the  Coirasaiers  and  Dragoons,  and  bigh-admiral  of  France, 
the  duke  then  received  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a  lien- 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  formed  a 
govemmeoit  for  the  soutiiem  provinces,  collected  troops,  and 
on  the  road  to  Lyon  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
Bonapartifits.  On  ner  part,  the  duchess  evinced  great  res<K 
Intion ;  reviewed  the  troops,  visited  them  in  barncks,  and 
endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  dying  spark  of  love  for  the 
Bonrbons.  It  was  no  doubt  concerning  this  conduct  tbat 
Napoleon  remarked  of  her,  that  she  was  "  the  only  man  of 
her  family."  Her  efforts  were  however  as  fruitless  as  those 
of  her  husband.  But  the  second  abdication  of  Nwoleon 
a^r  the  battle  of  Waterloo  decided  the  question  without  a 
civil  war. 

Ontheaceesnniof  Chail«sX.,89t«nberiatb,  ISHthe 
Doe  d*AngonMme  took  the  andsnt  title  of  Dauphin. 

Tho  decrees  of  the  8Mh<rfJaly,  1880,  re-opmod  the  road 
which  was  for  the  third  time  to  conduct  the  royal  family  to 
the  land  of  exile.  They  arrived  in  England  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  and  were  received  as  private  individuals.  Chariee 
X.  askod  and  obtained  leave  to  take  up  his  abode,  whea  at 
Edinbnigh,  in  Holyrood  Palace. 

They  soon  after  removed  to  the  continent,  and  fixed  tbwr 
residence  at  Oorits,  in  Hungary.  The  dacwn  survived  ha 
hnid>and  seven  years. 

ANILINE.   [CHBHisraT,  i^.  3.1 

ANISOINEv   [Cbbhistrt,  ,9. 1] 

ANISOLE.   [CHunsTaT,  <S:  S.] 

ANISYLE.  [CnuiisTRT,  iS*.  2.1 

ANNI,  a  mined  city  in  the  JUn  distiiet  of  Tvrkisb- 
Annenia,  is  sitnated  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Ana,  a  feeder 
of  the  Aiaxe8,)n  49>  86'  nT Ut.,  43»  34^  E.  l(n«»  ai  a 
^stance  of  about  66  miles  N.W.  from  Erivan.  It  was 
founded  in  the  6th  century,  and  became  the  rendraee  of  the 
Armenian  kings  from  the  8th  century  till  the  year  1064,  when 
it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Alp  Arslan.  The  Aimeniau 
patriarchs  also  resided  in  Anni  from  993  to  1064.  The 
town  stood  upon  an  area  terminating  on  two  ndes  in  abmpt 
and  rocky  declivitiea ;  cn  the  south  is  a  deep  raving  in  the 
bottom  of  which  the  Aipa  torn:  the  araa is opan tewarda 


the  norOif  on  which  aide  it  is  defended  by  a  massive  wall 
flanked  with  nunmous  towers.  The  towns  are  remarkable 
for  the  gi||antic  crosses  fotmed  by  huge  blocks  of  red  sand- 
atone  let  mto  the  masonry.  The  w^ls,  towers,  and  churches 
are  in  good  preservation;  so  much  so,  that  at  a  duitanca 
the  city  doea  not  eeem  deserted.  Besides  the  buildings 
naoMd  there  are  sevual  hatha,  a  mosque,  and  a  palace.  All 
the  pnblie  bnildings  display  mnch  splendonr  and  atchi- 
toetual  bewty,  and  the  fintwork  of  the  ardisB  is  rich. 
Some  of  the  choFehca  are  desoiated  with  rode  wallHnmtings 
representing  scriptoral  and  legendary  subjects.  There  are 
inscripticma  on  most  of  the  buildings  diieBy  in  Armenian, 
but  iwne  are  Turkish;  The  private  liouses  of  Aimi  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  an  humble  description,  as  none  of 
them  are  left  standing,  and  the  whole  area  on  which  they 
stood  is  covered  merely  with  mounds  of  loose  stones.  TKe 
inty  continued  to  be  inhabited  till  a.d.  1319,  when  ita  ruin 
was  completed  by  an  earthquake.  (Wiltoaham's  TravtiatM 
tks  Thtnt-Caueeuiem  Ptwincmc/  Miu$i«.) 

ANNUITY.  The  restrictions  imposed  on  contracts  for 
annuitiea  by  the  Statute  63  Geo.  III.,  c  141,  have  beat 
removed,  ami  parties  are  now  left  periectly  free  to  make  th«r 
bargains  in  the  tanM  on  whiek  they  can  agree.  (17  and  18 
Vict  c.  90.) 

ANOPLUBA,  a  family  of  inasetib  indnding  the  Apltn 
of  Linnwis,and  the  various  fmns  of  Ptduidia  [PapiooLus] 
and  Parasitic  Insects  of  other  anthwa.  The  researdiea 
which  were  commenced  on  this  family  by  Dr.  Leach  have 
been  earned  on  by  "Ui.  Denny,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  vast  number  <tf  new  forma.  The  result  is  that  it  has 
been  found  that  every  animal  is  infested  with,  or,  for  some 
wise  purpose  is  accompanied  by,  one  or  more  creatures 
belonging  to  this  family,  having  a  peculiar  form  in  each 

rnes.  Nearly  600  different  fonns  of  these  cnrious  in  sects, 
fonned  on  Uie  type  of  the  common  human  louse,  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Denoy,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  speci- 
mens which  at  present  exist  in  the  British  Muaeom.  In 
most  cases  but  one  species  of  the  parasite  exists  on  one  species 
of  animal,  but  there  are  inatances,  aa  in  the  eagles  and  gulls, 
in  which  a  species  of  the  lord  is  attacked  1^  five  species  of 
Anoplum.  The  best  series  of  iUustntiona  of  these  insects 
which  exist  are  ocmtained  in  Denny's  'An^nn&itaoniea,' 
published  in  184S. 

ANTARCTIC  REGIONS.  [Peun  Couhtub  aw  Siu, 
A2J 

ANTHERI'DIA,  in  Botany,  organs  found  in  many  of  the 
tribes  of  Cryptogamie  or  Flowerless  Plants.  They  have 
been  observed  in  the  Cbaracen,  Horse- Tails,  Ferns,  Mosses, 
and  AlgsB,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  anthers  in 
Phanerogamic  or.  Flowering  Plants.  In  the  cells  of  which 
they  are  composed  certain  moving  filaments  are  observed, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  Pkytoxoaot  S^imaatosmdt. 
Many  of  these  phytosoa  move  by  cilia  attached  to  their 
surface.  For  the  nature  of  their  functions,  development,  and 
farms,  see  Bbprooootion  in  Puhts  and  Aniiulb,  S.  S. 

ANTHRI'SCUS,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the  nataral 
Older  UabeUtfara  ana  tho  tribe  JSetauUemmB.  It  is  known 
by  possessing  little  m  no  calyx,  with  heart-shaped  petals 
bent  down  ^  the  point ;  a  fruit  narrowed  below  the  .short 
beak,  and  without  any  ridges.   The  beak  has  five  ridges. 

A.  tylvettriit  Wild  Chervil,  is  known  by  its  terminal 
stalked  omb^  and  its  linear  glabrous  fruit  with  a  short 
beak.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  hedges  and  banks  throngbont 
Europe. 

A.  Cer^i^um  (Seandui  Cgrefolium),  the  Garden  Chervil, 
is  probably  an  escape  from  cultivation  in  England.  It  is 
CMomon  enough  in  waste  places.  [ScAifnix.] 

A.  vu^forii  has  the  umbrels  lateral  and  atalked,  and  an 
ovato  hispid  point.  The  leaves  are  alif^tly  haiiv.  It  is 
common  in  the  waste  places  of  Great  ftitain.  (Baoington's 
Manual^  BriiiMh  B^Uaiy.) 

ANTEUtoipOLITES;  the  name  given  to  Human  Fossil 
Pfflnii?i«V-  Although  at  one  time  it  was  thoof^t  that  human 
XMuains  were  oftu  fimnd  fosnlised,  the  investigations  of 
modnn  anatomists  have  shown  that  in  most  of  these  cues 
the  Buppodtiott  has  been  &Ise.  Daubenton  first  demonstrated 
that  some  bones  which  had  long  been  regarded  in  Paris  as 
the  remains  of  a  ^gantic  human  being  belonged  to  a  lower 
tribe  of  beings.  The  reaearebes  of  Cnvier  gave  a  clue  by 
which  all  cases  might  be  tested,  and  most  of  the  earlier 
instances  bron^t  furwaid  have  been  rebrred  to  their 
eatrect  types. 

Human  fossil  bones  have,  however,  been  discovered  in  the 
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Belgian  bone-cavenu,  with  beus,  rodents,  &o.,  and  are 
figaied  hy  Dr.  Schmerling,  in  his  intemtiug  irork  on  (he 
bones  fcnmd  in  &  carera  near  Liige. 

Dr.  BacUa&d  (<  Bridgewater  Tkvatiie')  lemaila'  that 
frequent  ducoreriea  have  bean  made  of  Iranian  bones  and 
inu  varies  cmF  art  in  natoral  caTema,  sometimes  inclosed  ht 
stalactite,  at  other  times  in  beds  of  earthy  materials,  which 
are  inten^ersed  with  bones  of  extinct  species  of  qnadmpeda. 
These  cases,  be  thinks,  maj  be  explained  b^  the  common 
practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  bnry  their  dead  in  such 
coDTenient  repositoiies,  '"nie  aecidtnttal  drcanutance," 
continneB  Dr.  Buckland,  *'  that  many  caverns  contained  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through 
the  same  soil  in  which  human  bodies  may,  at  any  snbse- 
qnent  period,  have  been  buried,  affords  no  proof  of  the  time 
when  these  remains  of  men  were  introduced.  Many  of  the 
caverns  have  been  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who,  for  con- 
venience of  occupation,  have  repeatedly  disturbed  portions 
of  soil  in  which  thmr  predecessors  may  have  been  buried. 
Such  disturtNUices  will  explain  the  occasional  admixture  of 
fragments  of  human  ikeletoiis  and  the  btmes  of  modem 
quadntpeda  with  those  of  extinct  species  introdueed  at  more 
early  periods  and  bjr  natural  causes.  Several  amonnta  have 
been  published  within  the  last  few  years  of  human  remuns 
discovered  in  the  caverns  of  France  and  in  the  province  of 
Li^,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  same  antiquity 
wiu  the  bones  of  hyanas  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  that 
accompany  them.  Most  of  these  may  probably  admit  of 
explanation  by  reference  to  the  causes  just  enomerated. 
In  the  case  of  caverns  which  form  the  channels  of  subter- 
ranean rivers,  or  which  are  sabject  to  occasional  inundar 
tions,  another  cause  of  the  admixture  of  human  bones  with 
the  remains  of  animals  of  more  ancient  date  may  be  found 
in  the  movementa  occasioned  by  running  water." 

The  same  learned  author  observes  that  the  most  remark- 
able and  only  recorded  ease  of  human  sk^ettms  imbedded  in 
a  solid  limestone  rock  is  that  cm  the  ebon  of  Guadaloupe, 
adding  that  there  is  however,  no  reason  to  consider  these 
bones  to  be  of  hi^  antiquify,  as  the  rock  in  whidi  they 
occur  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is  compMed  of 
am[lutinated  firagtnents  of  shells  and  corals  which  inhabit  the 
a^acent  water.  Sndi  kind  of  stone  is  frequently  formed  in 
a  few  years  from  sand-banks  «)mposed  of  similsx  materials, 
on  the  shores  of  tropical  seas.  ('Bridgewater  Treatise,'  vol. 
i.)  One  of  these  skeletons,  described  by  Mr.  Kdnig  (Phil. 
Trans.,*  1814)  is  in  the  British  Museum.  See  farther  as  to 
the  rock  in  which  the  akelatona  are  imbedded,  'linn. 
Trans.,'  1818,  vol.  xii. 

Dr.  Lund  published,  some  years  agOj  the  discovery  of 
human  remains  with  those  of  M^itiheriim,  Sec ;  and  he 
waa  of  <^inion  that  the  former  were  of  the  same  epoch  as 
those  of  the  latter.  The  cranium  had  the  peculiar  shape 
which  distinguishes  the  ancient  Pemrian. 

ANTIOMN.  rCHMiwrRT.5'.!.] 

ANTOMMAKCHI,  FRANCESCO,  a  sui^n  of  some 
reputation  as  an  anatomist,  but  more  likely  to  be  ranembered 
in  hia  capacity  of  physician  to  Napoleon  1.  at  St.  Helena. 
Antommarchi,  a  native  of  Corsica,  studied  medicine  at 
Piaa,  and  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1812  elected 
anatomical  dissector  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
of  Florence,  attached  to  the  university  of  Pisa.  This  ap- 
pointment rendered  him  the  principal  assistant  of  his  ana- 
tomical teacher,  Msaeagni.  In  1818  the  Chevalier  Colonna, 
chamberlain  to  Madame  M^re,  made  overtures  to  Antom- 
marchi for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  accept  tiie 
iVpointment  of  sui^n  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and 
he  accepted  the  <Mei.  The  histray  of  Antommarchi,  from 
this  time  till  bis  return  to  Ewme  in  1881,  is  put  of  the 
biography  of  Napoleon.  Inunediately  (a  his  return  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  Uie  kdn  of  Maacuni,  who 
wished  to  reclaim  from  him  the  ^ates  and  mannsei^t  of  the 
'  Grande  Anatomia,'  which  he  had  undertaken  to  edit,  and 
he  eventually  gave  them  up.  In  1820  a  series  of  anatomical 
plates,  the  size  of  life,  by  Antommarchi,  were  announced  as 
on  the  eve  of  publication  at  the  lithogmphieal  establish- 
ment of  Count  de  Lasteyrie  at  Paris.  The  heirs  of  Msscagni 
forthwith  published  a  letter  to  the  count,  in  which  they 
aaserted  that  Antommarchi's  lithographed  drawines  were  mere 
copies  from  the  plates  of  Mascagoi.  A  fovomn^e  report  of 
the  work  however  was  presented  to  the  Acad^mie  des 
Soencea  by  Ma^iendie  and  Dum^ril.  Fifteen  parts  of  this 
work  were  pubhshed  with  the  titie  '  Planches  Anaiomiques 
dn  Corps  Hanudn,'  Parii,  18S3-18S6,  ngnl  foUo,  imlndiag 


forty-five  finished  and  thirty-five  outline  liUiogt^hed  draw- 
ings of  inconridezable  merit.  The  controversy  appears  to 
have  died  away,  thronj^  lapse  of  time,  without  a  positive 
deciuon  being  pronontMed  in  fovour  of  the  claims  «  either 
party.  During  the  PoUsh  revtdntioa  he  went  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  waa  ^punted  general  inq»eet«  of  militaqr 
hospitals. 

The  following  aocount  of  another  curious  controversy,  in 
wfaidi  Antomn^rchi  was  engaged,  is  translated  from  the 
*Nouvelle  Biogniphie  UniverseUe,'  Paris,  1862:— "Soon 
after  the  revolution  of  July,"  says  Dr.  Bourdon,  "Antom- 
marchi remembered  that  he  had  taken  a  cast  of  the  head  of 
the  dying  hero.  Now,  about  nine  years  after  his  return  frmn 
St.  Helena,  he  first  decided  on  publishing  this  cast  of  the 
emperor.  It  created  a  ^reat  sensation  [in  Paris],  and  for  a 
time  drew  Antommarchi  from  his  obscurity,  probably  also 
relieving  him  from  pecuniary  distress ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  greatly  injured  hu  reputation.  As  it  did  not  appear  frwa 
this  cast  that  Najxdeon  s  skull  |H«Bented  that  pbrmH^of^ 
oonfbnnatiMi  which,  according  to  Oall,  ought  to  have  indi- 
cated the  most  gloriona  and  least  oontested  of  his  foculties, 
the  adversaries  (tf  that  sdenee  made  use  of  it  as  an  aivunient 
anunet  €hdl  and  Spnrzbeim ;  and  thooce  sprang  the  disputes 
miich  still  continue.  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  SMue 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  cast  pnbtisfaed  by  Antom- 
marchi had  really  iMen  moulded  at  St.  Helma  after  the  death 
of  the  empetor ;  it  was  found  to  bear  more  resemblance  to 
Bonaparte  the  first  consul  than  to  the  illustrious  exile,  worn 
out  by  six  years  of  sorrow  and  want  of  sleep,  emaciated 
by  disease,  and  with  the  farrows  ploughed  by  AS  yean. 
Neither  does  this  cast  of  Antomdiarchi  accord  with  what 
Dr.  CMeara  and  General  Montholon  have  related  of  the 
thinness  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  alteration  of  his  features  la 
the  latter  part  of  his  existence.  Snspicions  were  set  afloat 
of  Antoouoarehi's  veracity ;  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had  un- 
lawfully assumed  the  title  of  {nrofesaor,  uid  that  nobody 
had  been  able  to  find  two  worlu  that  he  aaid  he  had  pn^ 
lished — the  one  a  treatise  on  the  cholera,  the  otiier  cmoeni- 
ing  phjrsiology.  The  advocates  of  the  new  science  of 
phreno1<^,  in  their  spiteful  ardour,  went  so  far  as  to  throw 
a  suspicion  upon  the  identity  of  the  cast  considered  with 
regard  to  the  materiaL  '  Your  cast,*  they  said  to  him,  *  ia  of 
a  fine  plaster ;  it  is  white  and  pure,  such  as  is  ooly  to  be 
seen  at  Lucca,  where  beautiful  statuettes  are  formed  of  it ; 
you  could  not  have  found  any  such  at  St.  Helena.*  Wearied 
with  all  these  vexations,  Antommarchi  about  1636  took  the 
desperate  step  of  emigrating,  in  order  to  practise  homoMH 
pauically  at  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at  Havanna*"  Ha 
died  at  St.  Antonio  in  Cuba,  about  1844. 

ANUS,  DISEASES  OF.   [Subobrt,  S.  2.1 

AORTA,  DISEASES  OF,  FSdrgut,  S.  S.J 

APIIN.  [CHXHisTaT&l.] 

APIUM.  TCblebt.] 

APOPHTLLIC  ACilD.  [CHmnsrav,  ^S*.  1.] 
APPERLEY,  CHARLES  JAMES,  a  writer  on  sporting 
subjects  of  connderable  reputation,  better  known  the 
pseudo-name  of  Nimrod,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Apperley,  a  Welsh  country  gentieman,  and  was  bom  at  his 
fother*s  seat  of  Pl&sgronow,inDenbighuiire,  in  the  year  1777. 
At  Rugby  school  he  acquired  some  uowledge  of  the  classical 
language  and  much  more  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  In  1801 
he  married  the  daughter  of  William  Wynne,  Esq.,  and  in 
1804  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Bilton  Hall,  once  the  country 
seat  of  Addison,  in  Warwickshire.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self  so  entirely  to  the  chase  that  for  some  years  bis  only 
mirsuit  was  that  of  a  fox-hunter.  He  often  rode  thirty  or 
forty  miles'to  distant  coven,  and  he  contrived  to  defray  the 
expenaas  (tf  the  sport  by  dispqiring  of  hunters,  after  he  had 
ridden  them  for  soma  time,  to 'those  of  his  friends  whose 
knowledge  of  the  horse  was  not  so  intimate  as  his,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  tmst  their  own  judgment  in  the  purchase 
of  an  untried  animal.  In  1821  he  removed  into  Hampshire, 
and  commenced  forming  on  a  large  scale ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  be^an  to  lATite  for  the  press.  His  contributions  to 
the  'Sporting  Magazine,'  especially  his  Hunting  Tonra, 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  circulation  of  the  work 
waa  doubled  in  two  years ;  and  Mr.  Pitman,  the  proprietor 
of  the  magazine,  not  only  remunerated  him  handsomely,  but 
also  paid  the  expenses  of  his  tours,  and  kept  for  him  a  stud 
(rf  hunters.  On  Mr.  Pitinan's  death  difierenees  followed, 
which  led  to  a  suit  by  his  representatives  for  money  advanced, 
the  result  of  whidi  waa  thi^  to  avoida  prison  at  home,  Nim- 
rod waa  compelled  to  take  up  his  xesdvice  in  Fanoe.  In 
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1830  Ifr.  Appnley  MtabUihed  himielf  at  a  ch&tean  calltd 
Bt^n«iTe,  tmx  Guais,  where  he  chiefly  redded  £w  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  mpportiDg  himielf  1^  his  pen.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  19th  of  Hay,  1843. 

Nimrod's  sapeiioii^  eonristed  ia  hit  perfect  knovledge  of 
his  snbject,  ana  in  a  certain  air  of  good  hnmonr,  which  won 
upon  the  nader.  His  works  are  nude  np  almost  entirely  of 
anecdote,  and  partake  of  a  goNiping  character.  His  know- 
ledge of  foz-hniitiiig  could  notbediapnted.for  prsrioos  to  his 
leaving  England  he  had  hunted  with  no  less  than  dghty-two 
different  packs,  in  every  qouter  of  Great  BritioQ. 

Almost  all  Mr.  Apperley's  works  were  written  for  periodi- 
cals, bat  many  afterwards  appeared  in  a  collected  shape. 
'  The  Chase,  the  Tnrf,  and  the  Road,'  may  be  classed  as 
Nimrod's  best  prodnction.  Pabliahed  separately  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,*  in  1827,  their  appearance  in  so  grave 
a  periodical  excited  no  small  sensatioQ.  The  liveliness  with 
iraieh  they  were  written  however  carried  them  throogh 
triomphuiuy,  and  the  reenlt  was  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  number  of  Nimiod's  adonrers,  aa  a  eonsequmca  of  his 
introduction  to  a  new  and  wider  <^»ls  of  readm. 

APTENODYTES.  [Pmoiniis.]  . 

APTERYX,  a  genu  of  Strnthioua  Krds,  inhabiUng  Am- 
tralia  and  the  isla^  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  first  doMribed 
1^  Dr.  Shaw,  who  regarded  it  as  an  exUnct  form  of  bird.  It 
evidently  belongs  to  a  group  of  birds  that  were  destined  to 
live  on  the  earth,  mily  as  long  aa  they  were  free  from  the 
attacks  of  eaniivoroos  enemies  endowed  with  greater  powers 
of  motion  than  themselves.  Nambers  of  winffless  biids,  not 
belonging  to  the  Stmthiofs  division,  as  the  Dodo  and  Solitaire, 
seem  already  to  have  become  extinct ;  whilst  the  smaller 
congeners  of  the  IMnomia  are  saffering  in  like  manner.  The 
Apteryx  is  not  however  extinct,  as  many  staffed  specimens 
exist  in  the  museums  of  England ;  and  a  living  specimen 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Brent's  Park.  Of  all  binu  at  present  known  the  Apteryx 
appem  to  have  the  wii^  the  most  reduced  to  their  simplest 
mdiments.  Its  geoeral  form  is  that  cl  tiw  PengaiD,  and  in 
sue  it  ia  seldom  qaite  so  big  as  onr  common  goose,  iniebeak 
is  very  long  and  slender,  marked  on  each  side  with  a  Im^tn- 
dinal  groove,  and  covered  with  a  membrane  at  its  base.  It 
di^ia  from  other  birds  in  the  completness  of  its  diaphrsgm, 
and  in  the  abemce  of  abdominal  air^ells.  The  bones  are 
not  hollow,  as  is  mostly  the  ease  in  birds  ;  the  stonnm  is 
very  small,  and  the  riba  are  extraordinarily  broad;  the  feathers 
have  no  accessory  plume,  and  their  ahafta  are  prolonged  be- 
yond the  back ;  the  feet  have  a  abort  and  elevated  hind-toe, 

which  the  claw  alone  is  externally  visible. 

The  native  name  of  this  bird  ia  Kiwi-Knoi,  given  it  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  cry.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  and  preys 
on  snails,  iuaecta,  and  worms.  Whilst  at  rest  it  has  the 
singular  habit  of  resting  on  the  tip  of  its  tnll^  which  is  its 
most  diancteriatic  position. 


AptflTfx  {A.  mutrallt). 

It  rana  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  when  hunted  by 
ogs  it  makes  a  hole  in  the  earth  for  tiie  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, or  it  ratirea  into  the  natural  cavitiea  of  the  rocks. 
Wlien  attacked  it  defends  itself  with  ocmnderable  vigour. 
The  natives  hunt  it  fer  the  sake  ot  its  skin,  which  is  used  by 
the  diieb  for  thai  drsMsi,  and  on  this  account  it  is  hidily 
vilnsd. 


AQUABIUH,  a  contraction  for  At^ftaniouirwm,  a  term 
wplied  to  arrsngements  of  living  aquatic  animals  and  plants 
inhabiting  nther  fresh  or  salt  water.  AlUiough  it  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times  that  animals  living  in  water 
may  be  k^in  snudl  glaaa  tsmsU  fer  exhibition  by  the  daily 
supply  of  fireib-water,  the  disooveriflt  (J  modem  chemistry 
have  pmnted  out  how  animals  may  be  kq^  linng  in  only 
limited  qnantities  ctf  water  vdtidi  never  demand  renewing. 
The  poadbility  of  aceompliahing  this  depends  on  the 
absolate  balance  in  nature  which  euata  between  the  animal 
and  TeR^able  kingdoms.  The  one  set  of  these  beings  are 
engaged  in  giving  off  what  the  other  reqnires,  and  in  taking 
up  what  the  other  Rejects.  It  is  thua  that  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  thrown  off  from  the  tissues  of  animals  ia  taken  up 
by  plants,  and  thus  prevented  from  contaminating  the  atmos- 
phere ;  whilst  the  plant  gives  off  oxygen  gas,  and  auppUes 
the  atmosphere  with  this  element  of  its  composition  which 
is  necessary  to  the  life  of  animals.  The  relations  which  are 
thus  found  to  exist  on  the  huge  scale  of  the  whole  snrfece  of 
the  earth,  are  found  also  to  occur  in  a  jar  of  water.  If  an 
animal  ii  placed  in  pure  water  it  quickly  exhausts  the 
oxygen  it  ^contains,  and  gives  out  into  it  cammic  add  gaa  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  it  dies.  But  if  wa  place  with  the 
animal  some  plant  that  lives  in  water,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  carbonic  acid  given  out  by  the  animal  will  be  ti^en  np 
by  the  plant,  and  that  the  plant  will  give  out  oxygen  in  ita 
place.  Thus  the  water  becomes  cleared  of  its  injurious  com- 
poond,  and  the  needed  element,  oxygen,  is  anpplied.  Such 
an  arrangement  on  a  small  scale  ia  called  an  Aquarium. 

The  first  ezperimenta  were  made  with  freeh-water  by  Mr. 
N.  B.  Ward,  and  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  snch  an 
arrangement  was  given  by  Mr.  Warington,  chemist  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Company.  The  latter  found  out,  however, 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  simply  any  kind  of  plants 
and  animals ;  but  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  cor- 
rectiy,  it  was  neceaaary  that  certain  animala  which  lived  on 
decomponng  vt^etaUemattH  should  be  present.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  tenden^  to  decompoaitiMi  iu  the 
water-plants  beomnes  so  decided  that  the  water  would  be 
rendered  impnre  if  this  decomposition  was  not  arrested. 
The  cure  for  this  was  found  in  the  addition  of  Freah- Water 
Mollusea  to  the  jars  containing  snch  fish  as  the  gold-carp 
and  stickleback,  and  anch  planta  aa  the  VtUuMria  tpiroUs^ 
CallUriehe,  &c.  The  best  kind  of  snaila  for  this  purpose  are 
the  various  species  of  Pkmorbis.  Not  only  ia  it  necessaiy 
that  this  latter  precaution,  be  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  ^ard  against  the 
preponderance  of  animal  life.  Although  m  most  cases  it 
appears  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  plants  for  the  health 
of  the  animal  as  long  as  they  grow  healthily  and  do  not  de- 
compose, yet  it  often  happens  that  the  excess  of  animals 
over  planta  in  a  giron  ■pace  will  dosttpy  the  balance,  and 
lead  to  the  destmctioi  ox  life. 

Amongst  the  fresh-water  plants  adapted  for  growing  in 
the  Aquarium  are  the  VaUmeria  ^piralUy  the  various  species 
of  Chara,  Anaeharit  Alsmastrum,  Stratiatei  Aloides,  Cal- 
liiriche  autumnaHt,  C.  wmaZw,  MjfriophgUum  tpkatum,  and 
Ranunculus  aguaUUt.  Snch  jais  afford  a  good  oppmtamty 
for  cultivating  the  vsiious  species  of  fresh<water  Confervas, 
which  all  aasist  in  keeping  the  water  pure. 

Although  these  results  have  been  known  for  many  yeara, 
it  ia  only  recentiy  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  cany 
out  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  marine  animals  and 
plants  in  sea-water.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  greater  in 
Diaintaining  the  balance  between  the  planta  and  animals  in 
sea-water  than  in  fresh.  This  arises  from  the  more  sluggish 
life,  both  marine  planta  and  aninuds,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  disoigsniaea  natter  which  they  throw  from  thwr 
snrfeees.  By  can  in  th*  aeleetion  of  seaF-weeds,  avoiding 
those  which  are  large  and  throw  off  much  matter  from  their 
suifece,  and  not  overcrowding  the  water  with  animal  life, 
jars  or  tanks  containing  sesranimals  and  sea-plante  can  be 
easily  managed.  Mr.  Warington  recommend  green  sea* 
weeds,  auch  aa  the  species  of  Porphyra,  &c.  Mr.  Gosae 
apeaka  fevourably  of  Ohondnu  oriaput,  Iridcea  edulis,  and 
the  DelesteruB.  In  jars  or  tanks  containing  these  planta 
various  forms  of  aea^animals  have  been  succewfuUy  kept  for 
many  monthsi 

The  greatest  experiment  of  this  kind  which  has  hitherta 
been  attempted  is  in  a  large  glass-building  that  has  been 
erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  R^ent'a 
Park.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in~May,  18^  This 
building  containa  an  am  o^3f?tifS^^?jfe^5fle^" 
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of  thi«  panllalcgiiM  m  bwmdtd  hf  rwer  f caw  <rf  yUte^fhim, 
fluh  being  abtmt  6  fctt  in  length  and  8  ftet  6  inehee  ia 
dttpth.  Imj  sn  placed  at  a  height  of  about  3  feet  from 
the  gnnmd^  ao  that  each  diviBion  preeenta  aa  it  were  a  snb- 
maiue  pictnre  *  on  the  Une,*-«iid  may  be  iqrpnMdied  ao 
doaelj  that  the  minQteat  aniaula  not  niemco^  may  be 
mtched  with  the  nuxt  perfect  anoeeai,  under  caioamstaneea 
which  differ  as  little  aa  poeaible  from  those  of  natore.  The 
whole  of  theae  traki  are  aapplied  with  giavel,  aand,  rocka, 
and  8ea<weed,  ao  as  to  imitate  the  rock-poola  left  on  the  aea- 
shora  hj  a  rece^ng  tide,  which  indeed  they  may  be  said  to 
repreaent;  but  with  thii  gieat  advantage  to  the  observer^ 
that  ioatead  of  looking  vertically  into  a  cavity  in  which  the 
tight  becomes  1ms  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  ctepth*  he 
has  here  the  means  of  examining  each  wTtitnid  in  its  tnm, 
andw  an  effect  which  ia  not  <mj  moat  delightful  in  itself 
bnt  which,  the  water  being  seen  in  aaetion  throng  per- 
fectly tranapannt  walls,  affords  the  best  ponUe  jwsition  for 
investigating' the  atmciora  and  AmotionB  ftf  the  hvuig  bnnga 
contained  in  it. 

The  tanks  contain  freah-waterammala  and  marine  animala. 
The  fresh-water  tanks  present  all  the  more  conrnum  species 
of  British  Fishes,  as  the  Pike,  Tench,  Perch,  Boach,  Radd, 
Carp,  Eel,  SticUeback,  Minnow,  Gudgeon,  &e.  Some  of  the 
larger  forma  of  fresh-water  Crustacea,  aa  the  Crawfish,  have 
also  been  introduced.  With  these  are  j^aced  a  large 
variety  of  the  freah-water  MoUnsca,  bdongiiw  to  the  genera 
JUmeui,  Plamorint,  Anodon,  Unio,  &c.  Theae  tanka  have 
hem  occupied  since  Christmas,  I86S^  with  scarcely  any  loa. 

Amongst  the  Badiata  Animals  none  are  more  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  resisting  deatmction  than  the  AOiniadat 
and  all  experimentera  agree  that  th^  aie  amount  the 
ammala  whidk  mnr  be  moct  aneceaafhlly  k^ia  the  Jbriae 
Amarinm.  All  the  more  cMnmon  Bntish  ^edaa  are  now 
to  M  aecB  in  the  R^n^s  Park,  and  some  of  remarkable 
die  and  beasty.  The  Sertularian  Zoophitea  and  the  Polyioa 
are  also  there,  bnt  their  animal  inhabitants  are  too  minute 
to  be  serai  with  the  naked  we.  Specimens  of  the  BcOao- 
dermata,  including  several  forms  of  Star-Fishes  {Ait«na$), 
the  Sun-Star,  the  common  Sea- Egg,  the  HoUthuricB,  and 
other  rare  forma  of  this  class  of  animals  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  MoUutea  thrive.  In  the  sea 
they  play  the  same  part  as  in  the  fresh-water :  they  are  the 
eeavangers  of  the  ocean.  The  Pinna,  the  Onter,  the 
Pectea,  the  Cockle,  amongst  bivalves ;  and  the  Whelk,  the 
Periwinkle,  with  many  ouier  nnivalvea,  have  demoaatratad 
how  laiga  a  field  of  Qbaervation  ia  ia  atoie  for  thoao  who 
atndy  the  Mtdluaca.  Savenl  nieciaa  9t  tboae  gum*  of  the 
ocean,  the  Nndibninchiato  H(dhuc»t  vhoae  foims  and 
colours  are  only  known  to  us  through  the  great  work  of 
Alder  and  Hancock,  have  bean  snceessfally  kept  alive; 
whilst  the  red  leaves  of  the  species  of  Biodymmia  have 
been  ataired  with  their  eggs.  Various  farms  of  Ascidian 
ICollaaea  have  lived,  and  complete  the  evidence  that  this 
great  group  of  animals  may  be  watched  ia  thdr  living 
habits  as  eonly  aa  thnr  ahaUa  may  he  eaamiaed  ia  a 
cabinet. 

The  Artieulata  have  been  represented  in  these  tanks 
species  of  Lobster,  Crab,  Shrimp,  and  Pnwn.  ThongI 
many  of  these  are  inhabitanta  of  the  deep  ocean,  and  only 
reward  the  labours  of  the  dredger,  yet  they  live  perfectly 
well  in  the  shallow  lodgings  provided  for  thva  by  the 
Zoological  Society.  Theaa  meta  demonittata  that  amongat 
tiie  Invertebrate  trihaa  thero  an  acme  vhoae  habiU  aiay  not 
be  atadMI  in  the  Aquaiium. 

With  rmui  to  flah  it  is  found  that  thoae  which  live  in 
shallow  water  thrive  best  in  the  Aquarium.  The  Cork- 
Wing  (Oremlabnu  Gomtdtiem),  the  Fifteen-Spined  Stickle- 
baek,  the  Long-apined  Cottas,  two  apeoiee  of  Blwiay,  the 
Goby,  the  Grey  Mullet,  and  the  Flat  Fiah  have  lived 
remarkably  well. 

{Atiewam,  May  28, 1853  ;  Annals  ef  Natural  Sittoif, 
May,  1663 ;  Oosse,  A  NatnraUtfit  Ramblm  on  tht  IkcmMn 
Coatt ;  Daljell,  RemarhOU  Animaktf  Seatlaaid i  lukaater, 
Tkt  Aquavivariuin.) 

AQUILA.  [Falcokidx.] 

AKABGIR,  a  town  of  Aua  Minor,  in  the  padulik  of 
Kvas,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  platean  between  the  Qol- 
Bi^  and  Sati-Chi'Chak  biaaeaea  of  the  Aati-Taam 
[Amatoua]  ;  at  a  diitaaca  of  18  miles  N.W.  from  the  june- 
tioa  of  the  KanhSn  and  Mond-Sn,  en  the  canvaa  ravte  from 
Aleppo  to  TieUumd,  from  whioh  plMai  csiyectively  ife  ia 


diitaatsrOandlSSinilM.  It  ia  hoUt  uiidifcahnat  of  frid^ 
tieet,  aaMng  whicb  the  Wldte  Holbeny  is  moat 

The  fruit  of  the  mulberry  ia  e^ten  freah,  or  used  for  wmlri^^ 
brandy,  or  it  is  made  into  a  sweetmeat  called  Petmez,  which 
is  common  all  through  Armenia.  The  soil  in  the  nnghbour^ 
hood  where  it  is  freis  from  rocks  yields  fine  crops  of  wheat. 
The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  and  much  snow  falla.  The 
town  contains  4800  Turkish  and  1200  Armenian  families.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Armenian  population  had  1000  hand- looms 
at  work,  weaving  cotton  goods  from  British  yam.  Thia 
industry  and  the  caravan  trade  rendered  Ar^bgir  a  thriving 
place.  In  the  sntronnding  highlands,  which  are  bare  and 
barren,  iron-ore  ia  abnnduit;  and  near  the  spot  where  ^ 
above-named  two  riven  meet  and  form  the  Euphrates,  are 
the  lead  and  eopper-minea  of  Kaben-Maden.  (B<^  Gmh 
gm^phioal  Joumuu, ) 

ARAGO,  FRANCOIS  JKAN  DOMINIQUE,  waa  bota 
in  the  commune  of  Est^l,  near  Peipuniaa,  province  of 
Bouaaillon  (now  the  department  of  the  fiaatera  Pyrenees), 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1786.  His  father,  a  licentiate  in 
law,  supported  a  numerous  &mily  on  the  income  derived 
from  a  small  landed  property,  Fnuf  ois,  the  son,  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  vocal  music  at  tin 

Erimary  school  of  his  native  place,  and  in  private  leaaons  at 
ome.  He  became  an  ea^r  reader,  and  at  an  early  age  con- 
ceived a  taste  for  a  military  life,  which  was  nourished  by 
the  continual  passing  of  troops  on  the  march  to  or  from  the 
frontiers  of  Spain.  When  bat  aeven  years  old  he  attacked 
with  a  lance  the  leader  of  a  few  Spanish  troopers  who  had 
riddea  by  mistake  into  the  villwe  after  a  battle,  and  was 
only  saved  from  a  sabre-stRdte  m  the  arrival  of  the  n«^- 
booza  aimed  with  har-Snhs,  Hia  &ther  having  been 
^qwiated  l^iaanrsr  of  the  Mint  in  Pupignaa,  tho  fuodly 
ronoved  ,to  that  town,  where  the  boy  entered  as  out^door 
pupil  at  the  nmnicipal  college,  and  pursuing  his  litetaiy 
st1ldie^  made  himself  acquaiotod  with  the  cla^c  anthon  of 
his  native  eountiy.  But  walking  one  day  on  the  ramparta, 
a  little  incident  occurred  that  confirmed  his  militaiyinclini^ 
tiona.  Seeing  a  youthfril  officer  directing  the  repairs  of  the 
walls,  and  surprised  at  one  so  young  wearing  an  epaulette, 
he  inquired  by  what  means  it  had  bera  won,  and  was 
answered — By  study  at  the  Pdytechnie  School,  which  waa 
open  to  thoae  who  had  passed  a  jpreliminary  examination. 
From  that  tune  Arago,  then  in  his  twelfUi  year,  bet«^ 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  geometry,  not  in 
elementaiy  manuals,  bat  in  the  original  works  of  the  best 
aoLhora,  and  mastered  their  contents  with  characteristic 
enm;^.  He  sooa  outsttipped  the  abb^  who  taneht  mathemar 
tica  u  the  adiool ;  aad  assisted  by  the  kind  advice  of  & 
adghbouring  proprietor,  who  waa  a  nathunaticiaa,  he 
fomiliarised  himself  with  the  writiags  of  Legendre,  Lacrcnx, 
and  Gamier.  His  real  Blaster,  to  quote  a  passage  from  hia 
antobiograp^,  "was  a  cover  of  Gainiers  'Treatise 
Algebra.*  This  cover  consisted  of  a  printed  sheet,  on  the 
outside  of  which  blue  paper  was  pasted.  The  reading  of  the 
uncovered  side  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
blue  paper  concealed.  I  damped  it,  and  removing  it  with 
care,  reM  underneath  this  advice  given  by  D'AIembert  to  a 
youn^  man  who  was  telling  him  of  the  difficulties  he  met 
with  in  his  studies :  '  Keep  on,  sir,  keep  on,  and  convictim 
will  come  to  jou ; '  which  waa  for  me  a  ray  of  light.  Instead 
of  t^ing  obfltinately  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  pn>- 
positums  that  eaaie  befim  ate,  I  kept  on,  and  was  aatonidied 
the  next  d»  at  understanding  perfectly  that  which,  the 
evening  befrwe,  had  appeared  to  n»  vn^ed  ia  thick 
douda. ' 

In  eighteen  months  Arago  waa  ready  for  his  ezaminaUon, 
hot  the  examiner  having  been  detained  by  illness,  a  delay 
occurred,  during  whieh^is  frienda  sought  to  divert  him  from 
the  pursuit  he  had  chosen.  He  k^t  on,  howevn,  and 
stuped  the  works  of  Euler  and  Laplace,  and  took  lesaona  in 
fencing  and  dancing,  having  heard  that  these  accomplish- 
ments were  essential  to  an  Officer.  In  the  summer  of  1803 
he  waa  examined  by  Monge  at  the  Univeruty  of  Toulouse, 
and  passed  with  high  commendations  first  of  his  class.  He 
repaired  forthwith  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School,  iriiei^  after  a  few  mcmthi^  he  came  off  aa  trinm- 
^laat^  fkom  an  examination  by  Legmdre  aa  frmn  that  at 
Toolone.  In  mther  caee,  hia  readineac  aad  ftaiiliacify  with 
the  subjects  nqnired,  overcama  tiie  prejndioaa  vi  the 
examiiwrs. 

Ho  waa  sta^piag  frc  llw  aitillary  branA  of  the  aerrioo 
wh».  inlSO*.  ft.  port  a«j*j,Q^g,j^ 
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i^i  ^9iP*t  tbf^  miitr  ^ouvnd'i  direetien,  haviDg  &llen 
Vfowt,  h*  wu  peisnadad^  bofc  vitli  great  nlncUvce  on  hit 
put,  to  undsrtake  tb*  dntie*.  The  tsin|Kwy  mptKontment, 
M  M  uoHib^  it,  ffftoted  Ml  «ntim  chiwg*  in  nis  pqnnits,  for 
he  iwnained  attwhed  to  the  Obforratoiy  for  the  reit  of  bia 
life.  At  the  ioiUnce  of  lApUoe  he  worked  with  Biot,  who 
waa  mnstant-ebMrrer,  4t  experimental  researches  for  deter- 
■  mining  the  refraeUTe  pow^r  of  different  gam— ai|  inquiiy 
eoameMied  by  Barda-rtbe  reiulta  of  which  fomied  the 
enbject  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  printed  in  t^eir '  Memoiira  *  for  ISOQ.  ]n  the  same  year 
the  two  young  men  were  appointed  by  the  government  to 
extend  nnd  complete  the  measorement  of  &e  are  of  the 
meridian}  which,  carried  from  Donkirfc  to  fiaroelona  by 
DeUmbre  and  Mifehain,  had  been  interrapted  by  the  death 
of  the  latter.  It  wau  now  to  be  extended  from  mreelona  to 
the  Baleario  Isles,  and  firom  thence  to  Formentera,  by  an 
immense  triangle,  the  meaBttrenwnt  of  which  had  oeeo 
tbaoght  impowihle.  The  btignes  ^  this  anrrqr  in  a  wild 
uonntain  nnion,  axpoaed  to  heat,  oeld,  and  atonBi  vera 
excessiva.  Tor  six  moqtha  Araas  wh  itatirapd  on  an 
elevated  peak  in  the  Peaierto  de  laa  Palmaa,  watohing  fm 
the  light  set  up  on  trioa.  wbidi,  owing  to  a  defect  in  fixing 
the  mmt^f  was  seldom  visible,  A  space  of  about  seventy- 
fin  sqnare  yarda  «m  all  tha  ground  he  had  for  exercise ; 
and  two  C^rthasian  monks,  who,  forgetting  their  vow  of 
silence,  used  to  ascend  the  monntain  to  eonverae  wiUi  him 
in  the  ereniDgs,  were  hU  only  sooiety.  The  work  involved 
frequent  joomeya,  in  which,  apart  from  the  fieree  beats, 
mnoh  risk  was  inonrred  owing  to  the  hostile  feeling  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  from  parties  of  brigands.  On  two 
oooasions  a  notorions  robber-chief  intruded  himself  as  a 
nightly  gaest  on  the  sealons  snrreyor. 

The  geodesieal  oniott  fron  the  raunlaiut  to  Ivica,  and 
thene*  to  Farmenten—an  ar«  of  parallel  of  one  dsnea  and 
»  hatf  ill  one  triangle— waa  tnoeeswiUyaeempUBlied.  Biot 
faadratamadtoPana,  irtien,  in  the  somviar  of  18QB,  the  fire- 
ainali  on  Mnnnt  Oalaae  in  Hqorea  ware  n^eotad  to  bo 
advices  to  the  French  army  then  invading  the  Peninaala, 
and  A  rage  was  denounced  as  a  ipy.  To  escape  the  threatened 
violence,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  governor  to 
imprison  himielf  in  the  citadel  of  Belver.  Having  a  safety- 
pasa  from  the  English  Admiralty.he  escaped  in  a  half-decked 
boat  to  Algiers  in  July.  In  August  he  sailed  for  France  in 
an  Algerine  frigate,  and  was  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Provepce 
when  the  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and 
earned  into  Rosas.  Here  be  was  a^in  exposed  to  great 
danger:  the  authorities,  bitterly  aospicions,  subjected  him 
to  repeated  examinaUoua,  and  consigned  him  to  the  balks  at 
Palanuw,  where  bis  suferings  from  want  of  food  were,  as  be 
telle  na,  ^ignvated  1^  the  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
thon^t  that  his  mether  might  then  be  looking  up  at  their 
peaks,  aniioDS  for  hsr  aon. 

Being  liberated  on  demand  of  the  day,  he  mIM  pnce  more 
for  France  on  September  28,  and  was  pf  th?  nort  o|  Mwaeille 
when  the  ship,  caught  by  the  mistml,  Wa*  Irifted  flll  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of  Afvifft.  Arago  landod  at 
Bougie,  and  having  travelled  to  Algienb  bqAd  4  ROW  4ejr  in 
power,  who  would  have  sent  him  lo  the  gaUeyi  h«t  for  oon- 
snlar  interference.  Here  he  tiogerWi  watting  fttr  an 
icpertnnlty  to  return  4iome,  until  Jqne,  iSOO,  when  he 
again  sailed,  and  though  chased  by  an  Suglish  cruiser, 
landed  at  Uarseille  on  the  2nd  of  July,  with  his  manuscripts 
and  instruments.  For  eleven  months  had  he  been  tossed 
about  amid  hardships  and  privations,  of  all  of  wUeh  be  has 
left  a  narrative,  inteieating  as  a  romance,  in  his  '  L'Histoire 
do  ma  JenwasB.* 

"Wliilo  yet  in  the  lanrettc^  he  leoeivad  a  lettu  ft«m 
Hnmholdtr— the  oommencement  of  a  lalting  friaadahip  with 
the  illnstrions  Prqsnw.  Tenderly  attachra  to  hia  motho", 
his  first  visit  inw  tQ  hff  *t  P^rpignan.  She  had  mourned 
him  as  dea4- 

Arago  hastffled  te  Pwfa  to  penmpnlMtO  bis  observations 
to  the  Acadimy  »M  the  Bnreau  4es  tiwigitndes-  Though 
but  twenty-three  yeafs  *if  age,  he  ha^  »Ue»4y  gained  a 
reputation  by  his  Uboan  kr4  miKfartHnw  1  and  the  death  of 
Lalande  having  left  a  vaeaDoy  in  the  Ai^demv,  he  was 
elected  a  member  by  47  out  of  60  votes  on  the  17th  of 
September,  and  had  the  honour  of  the  nsnal  presentation  to 
the  Emperor.  Thereafter  Arago 'a  influence  was  felt  in  the 
learned  body ;  and  his  opposition  to  unworthy  candidates 
brought  him  at  times  into  collision  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  collengnes.   Before  the  close  of  1800  he  was 


appointed  asaistant-astroDomec  to  the  Observatory,  and  to 
succeed  Mouge  in  the  chair  of  analytical  mathematics  at  the 
Polytechnic  oohool. 

In  1811,  taking  up  tho  rasearehea  ^  Maloa,  he  read  a 
paper  to  the  Academy  in  which  ksovledgo  of  the  lawa  ef 
light  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  ohanges  dsserihed  that 
take  plaoff  in  uoUrised  rays  on  paanng  through  different 
kinds  of  c^atalline  plates.  The  phenomena  ef  colour, 
intensity,  of  rotation,  and  of  reflection,  were  examined,  and 
in  a  way  that  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branch  of  physical 
optics  known  as  *  f^omatio  polarisation ; '  and  the  interest- 
ing fact  was  first  annouooed,  that  "while  the  light  fr«B  a 
clouded  sky  undergoes  no  modification,  that  reflected  from 
the  atmosphere  when  the  sky  is  unclauded  is  polarised,  tha 
intensity  of  the  polarisation  varying  with  the  hoar  of  tha 
day  and  the  position  of  the  point  with  respect  to  the  ana.'* 

In  18ia,  authorised  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  Arago 
eommenoad  that  course  of  leetures  on  astronomy  and  kindnd 
snbiects  which  he  oontinued  up  to  1845  wiUi  the  most 
briUiant  anccesi.  The  high  and  the  low  thrraged  to  hear 
him  J  the  learned  to  cateh  his  gninwted  manner  and  Innd  style 
—the  many  to  he  charmed-  As  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
said,  when  a  captive  at  Ham,  Arago  "  possessed  in  a  high 
degne  those  two  fkculties  so  difficult  to  meet  with  in  t|e 
same  maa-rrthat  of  being  the  grand-priest  ot  aeianae,  and  ^ 
being  able  to  initiate  the  vulgar  into  its  mysteries."  The 
eflfeot  was  heightened  by  the  tall  commanding  form  of  tha 
lecturer,  his  fall  sonorous  voice,  hie  striking  features,  and 
dark  piercing  eyes,  shadeid  by  thick  busby  brows. 

Conjointly  with  Gsy-Lussac,  Arago  established  the 
*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  oe  Physique*  in  1816 — a  serial  atiU 
published,  and  much  valued  by  scientific  men.  In  the  same 
year  he  announced  what  has  been  received  aa  a  emeial  ax- 
perimoit,  demooatratiog  the  truth  of  the  undnlatory  theory 
of  li^bt  over  tha  rival  theory  of  emisuon.  Yonug  had  ahows 
in  hu  eipecimoBts  that  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  anaon 
in  tha  pm  ef  a  ray  mder  certain  oircnmsianoes,  prsvonta 
the  formation  ef  fringea.  An||o  fonnd  tiiat  the  ray  was  only 
retarded,  and  that  by  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  the 
fringes  were  still  diaoemible. 

In  1816,  also,  Arago  for  the  first  time  visited  England, 
where  he  made  tho  acquaintance  of  Young  and^  other  emi- 
nent men  of  science.  With  a  Frenchman's  feeling,  he  had 
a  painful  dislike  to  hear  any  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  and  while  in  Loudon  he  positively  refused  an  invita- 
tion to  see  Waterloo  Bridge.  Hia  entertainen  adopted  the 
stratagem  of  proposing  an  exeorsion  on  the  Thames,  which, 
being  acc^ted,  the  party  desoanded  the  river  admiring  the 
prospect,  and  presently  eoming  to  the  imposing  stmotnro  of 
granite  then  streiehing  fioah  and  new  from  aide  to  aide^ 
Arago  wu  asked  for  his  tminion  of  it.  He  perceived  the 
trick,  and  replied-—"  Your  oridge  has  at  least  an  arch  too 
many  ;  and  that  one,  to  be  in  its  place,  ahovld  be  transported 
to  Berlin." 

Another  task  eommenced  by  Arago  in  1B18,  again  in  cm- 
junction  with  Biot,  was  the  connection  of  the  French  are 
with  tho  English  are  by  a  system  of  signals  and  measnre- 
ments  from  one  side  of  the  channel  to  the  other.  The 
results,  together  with  those  of  the  Bpaniah  triangnlatien, 
were  published  by  order  of  the  Bureau  des  Lengitade^  in  a 
volume  entitled  *  Recueil  d'Observations  G^desiquee, 
Astronomiques,  at  Physiques.*  In  1819,  jointly  with 
Fresnel,  Arago  published  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
action  exercised  by  {wlarised  rays  on  each  other,  aingularlv 
remarkable  for  tiie  ingenuity  of  the  methods  emplt^ed. 
Spaoe  frils  here  to  give  the  details  i  but  it  was  by  means  of 
these  experimoita  uiat  Fraanel  was  enabled  to  give  a  eom> 
plete  ex^anatien  of  tho  vvodnction  of  coltwra  in  eryatallino 
plates,  whioh  had  been  r^erred  by  Young  to  the  intwCBreneo 
td  transmitted  nya.  The  eo-operati«i  of  the  two  savanti 
produced  happv  results}  Arago,  though  rich  1^  inventive 
faenlty,  lacked  the  peraevera&ee  which  works  a  thoo^t 
out  to  its  ultimate  conaequences.  "  We  complete  ope 
another,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  1  know  how  to  point  out  the 
diflleulty,  and  Fresnel  how  to  conquer  it." 

In  1820  Aiago  took  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry.  Having 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  Oersted's  discovery  at  Geueva, 
he  repeated  it  before  the  Academy,  and  with  further  results. 
The  Danish  philosopher  had  shown  that  a  voltaic  current 
passing  along  a  wire  would  deflect  a  magnetic  needle : 
Arago  found  that  non-magnetic  substances  were  equally 
affected ;  that  bars  of  iron  and  steel  hecame4emporai7.  mag- 
nets, and  lost  their  Dii^B^'^giff^l^  t^^v^^d^^^T^^''*' 
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cumot.  H«  proved  moreover  the  best  magnet  to  be  a  steel  j 
bar  inclosed  by  a  helix  of  copper-wire,  to  which  we  owe 
the  discoreiy  of  the  eleetro-munet,  and  all  thatjua  since 
been  aeeompUshed  thereby.  Foot  yean  later  otiier  facts 
veie  published.  Anuo  showed  that  metals  not  magnetic 
azert  a  powerful  innnence  on  the  magnetic  needle,  par- 
t;enlarly  when  in  moveanent.  Snch  metals  appeared  to 
become  magnetic  by  mechanical  motion— a  phenomenon 
which  baa  since  been  referred  by  Faraday  to  general  laws  of 
magnetic  indnctton. 

In  1822  Arago  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Barean  des 
Longitudes,  and  from  1824  till  his  death  the  *  Annuaire^' 
pobushed  by  the  boiu^,  contained  a  notice  on  some  scientific 
snbjectfrom  his  pen  as  delightfol  as  instmctive.  "  They  will 
always  be  repemsed,'*  says  M.  Combes,  president  of  the 
academy,  "with  the  same  pleasure  by  men  of  science  and  by 
the  ordinary  reader.  In  tnem  we  find  an  admirable  clear- 
neasj  with  an  emdition  aa  coziect  as  it  ia  extensive,  and  joined 
thereto  the  most  xigoroni  aeeniaey  in  the  statement  of  the 
phau»Mna,  and  the^conseqnences  which  xesnlt  from  them." 
Arago  won  the  position  and  honour  he  most  prized  in  1830, 
when  on  the  death  ol  Fourier  he  was  elected  Perpetual 
fieoetary  of  the  Academy.  And  now  the  duty  devolved 
upon  him  of  writing  those  *  ^oges  *  of  deceased  members 
which  are  arnoa^  the  most  intwesting  of  his  literary  prodac- 
tions — graceful  in  style,  and  abundant  in  anecdote  and  illos- 
tration.  They  appeared  to  be  written  with  a  fluent  pen ; 
bnt  he  was  a  slow  composer,  and  only  acquired  his  felicities 
of  expression  by  real  and  repeated  hard  work  of  mind  and 
hand.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Observatoty. 

In  1834  Arago  visited  England  a  second  time,  and  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  ^tiah  Aaiociation  at  Edinboigh.  He 
continued  bis  seioitific  mearehes,  among  which  an — the 
discovery  ai  a  neutral  point  in  the  pokiiisation  of  the  atmos- 
phere— determination  of  the  synchronous  perturbations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  places  wide  apart,  by  ot»ervations  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  Kupffer  at  Kasan — and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  nndnlatoiy  theory, 
which  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  Foneanlt— -beddes 
other  points  of  photometry  and  astronomy. 

The  later  years  of  Araeo's  life  were  passed  amid  much 
bodUy  suffering,  when,  witJa  fiulin^  sight  and  afflicted  with 
diabetes,  he  set  himseu  to  finish  his  incomplete  papers.  In 
the  summer  of  .1663  he  went,  attended  by  his  niece,  to  his 
native  place,  seeking  relief  in  change  of  air ;  but  the  hope 
was  disappointed :  he  returned  to  Paris  and  died  on  tiie  2nd 
of  October,  aged  67.  Hewasburiediuthecemetezy  of  P^re- 
larChaise,  followed  by  a  concourse  of  3000  persona  to  the 
grave,  where  Flourens  pronounced  the  funeral  oration. 

Arago  was  elected  a  fordgn  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1818.  In  1825  their  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  him 
fm:  hia  "  discovery  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  substances 
not  containing  iron ; "  and  their  Rumford  medal  in  1850,  for 
his  "experimental  investigationB  of  polarised  lieht."  The 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  elected  him  one  of  their  associ- 
ates in  1822 ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  some  of  the  leading 
scientific  societies  on  the  continent.  Arago  was  ouce  married  : 
his  wife  died  in  1820,  leaving  two  sous,  who  still  survive. 
He  had  been  accused  of  hoardmg  up  wealth,  bnt  he  left  no 
other  fortune  to  his  relatives  than  a  name  and  reputation  of 
which  they  may  be  jostiy  proud.  His  entire  works  are  easily 
aceeaaiUe,  la  they  luve  Men  collected  and  published  in  a 
aeiua  of  octavo  vunmes  in  Fnneh  and  Engliah.  It  ii  atud 
that  he  has  left  a  narrative  of  his  Uter  vears,  not  less  inter- 
esting than  that  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  for 
publicaUon  when  the  fitting  time  shall  arrive. 

National  vanity  and  an  impassioned  nature  at  times 
involved  Arago  inoitter  controversies  with  other  savants,  in 
which  he  too  often  lost  sight  of  truth  and  justice.  It  is 
certain  also  that  he  was  occasionally  tempted  to  sacrifice 
accuracy  Co  effest.  In  politics  he  was  an  araent  republican, 
to  which  he  owed  his  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
after  the  '  Three  Days  *  of  Jol^,  1830.  By  his  eloquent 
advocai^  the  observatory  of  Paris  was  placed  on  its  proper 
footing  among  the  observatories  of  Europe,  and  the  works  of 
Laplaoe  andFermat  were  published  at  the  nyt'onf^^  expense. 
Hit  vmee  was  ^ways  raised  in  favour  of  science.  To  him 
Bblloni,  the  Italian  philosopher,  owed  lus  return  to  Naples 
from  a  weiuisome  exile.  In  1840  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Council-Oeneral  of  the  Seine ;  and  in  1848  he  was  chosen 
into  the  Provisional  Govemmsntt  in  which  he  disehaiged  the 
fiinctioDS  of  minister  of  war  and  maxine.  In  InttamMi  of 


^rit  he  despaired  of  the  republic  on  witneiring  tiie  popnlsr 
caprice.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  after  the 
conp-d*£tat  of  1861,  and  justified  his  refusal  p  a  memorable 
letter  to  the  government,  whidi  elicited  a  coneesaim  alikn 


by  the  Prince-President, 
&vour  of  a  philosopher  whose  labours  had  rendered  France 
illustrious,  and  whose  existence  the  government  would  be 
lotii  to  sadden." 

ARAGUATA,  one  of  the  laigestand  most  important  rivers 
in  tiie  interior  of  Braril,  though  up  to  the  present  time  it  is 
not  much  navigated,  because  the  countries  along  its  banks  are 
nnrecliumed,  except  at  a  few  isolated  places.  It  divides  the 
province  of  Qoyaz,  which  lies  east  of  it,  from  Matto  Oromo, 
which  extends  west  of  its  course.  It  rises  in  the  Sens  de 
Santa  Martha,  south  of  18^  S.  lat.,  in  a  lake,  and  runs  under 
the  name  of  Cayapo  about  180  miles,  when  it  unites  with  the 
Rio  Claro,  which  traverses  the  town  (tf  Villa  Boa,  the  capital 
of  Otnraz,  and  takes  the  name  of  Araguaya.  Continuing  in 
a  northern  direction  to  about  12?  30'  S.  lat.,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  do  not  re-unite  until  9"  SO*.  The 
island  which  is  thus  formed  ia  called  Ilba  de  Santa  Anna  or 
Bannanal.  It  is  more  than  200  miles  long,  and  at  an  average 
30  miles  wide,  so  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  more  than  6000 
square  miles.  The  western  arm  of  the  river  preserves  the 
name  of -Araguaya,  whilst  the  eastern  is  called  Furo.  The 
latter  is  most  used  by  the  boats  bound  from  Villa  Boa  to 
Par& ;  and  at  a  very  few  places  on  its  shores  the  Portuguese 
settlers  have  formed  establishments,  whilst  none  exist  on  the 
western  arm.  In  both  arms  some  falls  occur,  but  they  are 
not  considerable.  After  its  ums  have  re-united,  the  river 
mna  to  6°  S.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the  Toeantini.  The  '^ole 
course  of  the  river  probably  does  not  &11  much  short  of  1000 
miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  navigable  tributa- 
ries south  of  10°  S.  lat,  amoiw  which  the  Vermelho  and 
Crixa  from  the  ri^t,  and  the  &o  das  Mortes  and  San  J<»o 
from  the  left,  are  the  hngeBt.  (Hendeiwn^  Hutory  tif 
Brazil.) 

ARANEID^,  the  first  family  of  the  first  order  of  the 
class  Amcknida.  [  Arachnida.]  They  are  also  called  Spin^ 
ning  Arachnida,  from  their  peculiar  habit  of  producing 
long  filamentous  cords  with  which  they  form  their  nests 
and  webs.  It  is  to  this  family  that  the  term  ^tider  is  more 
especially  applied ;  and  scientifically  it  embraces  all  those 
creatures  which  are  commonly  called  Spiders.  All  these 
are  embraced  under  the  old  Linnean  genus  Aranea.  Ex- 
tunally  this  funily  is  distinguished  \sj  the  following  cha- 
racters :^The  palpi  resemble  small  feet  without  a  cUw  at 

the  tip,  terminated  at 
most  in  the  females  by 
a  .small  hook,  but  in  the 
males  supporting  varioos 
appendages,  more  or  less 
complicated,  connected 
with  the  function  of  re- 

? reduction  in  this  family, 
'he  frontal  claws  are  ter- 
minated by  a  moveable 
hook  which  curves  down- 
Wards,  and  has  on  its 
nnder-ude  a  little  slit 
for  the  emission  tA  a 
poisonous  fluid  triiich  is 
secreted  in  a  gland  of  the 
preceding  joint.  Themai- 
iUffi  are  never  more  than  two  in  numbe|- ;  the  tongue  is  of  a 
single  piece,  always  external,  and  situated  between  the 
maxillte^  and  more  or  leia  saoare,  triangular,  or  aemicircuhur. 


qdansMUof  a  Spldar,  magnified. 


CUwed  foot  of  ft  Spldar,  nugniOed. 


The  thorax  has  upon  it  a  V-like  impression  indicating  tha 
region  of  the  head;  it  consists  of  a  single  piece,  to  which  ia 
attached  bf^d  a  moveable  and  wf^ababmen,  fli^  part  of 
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the  body  ia  farniahed  with  four  or  six  nipples,  fleahy  at  the 
tips,  roand  or  conical,  jointed,  placed  clow  together,  and 
piexeed  at  the  extremity  with  an  immense  namher  of  minute 
orifices  for  the  dischai^ge  of  silken  threads,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  matter  formed  in  internal  reservoirs.   These  are 
called  Spinnerets.  The 
legs  vary  in  length,  bat 
are  composed  of  seven 
joints,  of  which  the  first 
two  form  the  haonch,  tha 
next  the  femur,  the  fonrth 
and  the  fifth  the  tibiv, 
and  the  two  others  the 
tarsns.   The  last  is  ordi- 
narily terminated  by  two 
claws,  generally  toothed 
beneath,  and  by  a  third 
smaller  claw  which  is  not 
toothed. 

The  most  remarkable 
function  performed  by  the 
jlraneidcB  is  that  of^pro- 
dncing  silken  threads  by 
means  of  the  Spinnerets 
above     described  ud 

figured.  From  each  one  of  the  minute  orifices  of  the 
xunneret  there  exude  aa  many  little  drops  of  a  liquid, 
miich  becoming  diy  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air,  forms  so  many  delicate  threads.  Imme- 
diately after  the  filaments  have  passed  oat  of  the  pores 
of  the  spinneret  they  unite  first  together  and  then  with 
those  of  the  neighbouring  spinnerets  to  form  a  common 
thread ;  so  that  the  thread  of  the  spider,  when  it  suspends 
itself  from  any  object,  is  composed  of  an  immense  number 
of  minute  filaments,  amounting  even  to  many  thousands, 
each  of  which  is  of  such  extreme  tenoity  that  the  naked 
eye  cannot  detect  them  till  they  are  formed  into  a  common 
thread .  The  spinnerets  of  the  same  spider  diffar  in  atmctare, 
and  Lyonnet  has  shown  that  one  set  of  spinnereta  is  em- 
ployed in  producing  threads  which 'are  glntinoos,  whilst 
another  set  prodncea  threada  which  are  smooth.  This  mav 
be  seen  by  throwing  a  little  dust  on  a  spider's  web,  such 
aa  tiiat  of  Epeira  diadema,  when  it  will  be  foand  that  it 
adheres  to  the  threads  which  are  spirally  disposed,  but  not 
to  those  that  r.-idi«te  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
These  last  are  also  foond  to  be  stronger  than  the  spiral  ones. 


Slngla  Uuwd  of  ft  BpidftT,  mtgulflad. 


Quaen-SpMsr  stupSRlfld  br  «  VutaL 

The  spinnerets  are  in  connection  with  an  internal  appa- 
tatns  which  secretes  the  matter  they  thus  elaborate.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  number  of  intestino'like  canals  which 
are  united  together,  and  vary  both  in  number  and  extent 
according  to  the  species  in  which  they  occur.  These  canals 
empty  themselves  into  tubes  which  open  into  the  spinnerets 
from  whence  the  thread  is  extruded. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  threads  that  spiders  construct 
the  various  webs  which  they  throw  from  one  object  to 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  their  prey.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  larger  species  construct  webs  in  which 
vm  small  birds,  anch  aa  the  hamming-bird,  are  caught  aod 
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made  aubeervient  to  the  wanto  of  the  spider.  Nosoanerli 
an  msect  or  other  small  animal  ensnared  than  the  smdsr. 
pW  in  the  centre  of  its  net,  or  in  a  cell  bnUt  at  ita  aids 
for  tfae  purpose  of  watching,  darts  forth,  and  uses  all  ite 
•fforto  to  inflict  upon  it  wounds  into  which  it  ponia  the 
TOiom contained  in  its  frontal  daws.  When  thecreatuv 


Geomotrie  Net  of  l^pdrs  JImImm. 

thaa  caught  offers  too  great  a  resistance,  so  that  the  spider 
becomes  endangered,  he  retires  for  a  time  from  the  contest  to 
renew  his  strength,  leaving  his  victim  secure  in  his  meshes, 
and  gradnallr  getting  exhausted  from  the  attempts  it  makes 
to  escape.  When  the  spider  returns  he  freqaentiy  twists 
the  web  round  a;^  ronna  the  body  of  lus  victim,  and  that 
either  at  once  commences  to  make  a  meal  of  him,  or  waita 
till  hia  appetite  suggests  the  proper  time  for  feeding. 

Althoof^  Spiders  are  not  provided  widi  wings,  and  are 
consequently  incapable  of  flight,  they  have  a  power  of 
ballooning  with  their  silken  threads,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  make  distant  journeys  through  the  atmosphere. 
These  aerial  excnrmons,  which  appear  to  result  from  an 
instinctive  desire  to  seek  some  more  favoorabk  spot  for 
the  gratification  of  their  appetite  or  other  cause,  are  under- 
taken when  the  weather  is  oright  and  seren^  especially  in 
the  autumn,  both  by  adult  and  immature  individuals  of 
many  species,  and  are  effected  in  the  following  way : — They 
first  mount  to  the  summit  of  an  object,  and  then  raise 
themselves  still  higher  by  straightening  their  limbs;  the 
abdomen  is  then  elevated  into  an  almost  peipendienlar 
position,  and  they  emit  from  their  spinnerets  a  small  quan- 
tity of  vlacid  fluid,  which  is  drawn  into  fine  lines  the 
ascending  cnrrent  of  air  from  the  heated  ground.  Against 
these  lines  the  current  of  air  from  below  keeps  impmgiog 
till  the  animals,  finding  themselves  acted  on  with  auffiaent 
force,  quit  their  hold  of  the  earth  and  mount  into  the  air. 
It  has  beoi  sometimes  stated  that  spiders  can  forcibly  propel 
or  dart  out  lines  from  their  spinnerets ;  but  when  placed 
on  spr^  set  upright  in  glass  vessels,  with  perpenotcnlar 
sides,  w  their  efforts  to  escape  are  unavailing. 

The  webs  named  gossamer  are  composed  of  lioea  spun  by 
spiders,  which  on  being  brought  into  contact  by  the  action 
of  a  gentle  air,  adhere  together,  till  by  continual  additions 
they  are  aecamulated  into  iiregular  white  flakea  and  nuuses 
of  consideiable  extent. 

The  poisonoDs  effiacta  of  the  wounds  of  Bidders  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  mandiblea,  or  frontal  claws,  which 
9re  each  armed  with  a  moveable  and  extremely  sharp  unguis, 
near  to  the  point  of  which  is  a  minute  orifiA,  whence  there 
is  ponred  out  a  drop  of  poison  into  the  wound.  This 
orifice,  which  is  very  difficult  to  detect,  communicates  with 
a  canal  in  the  intenor  of  the  mandible ;  this  canal  proceeds 
from  a  gland  situated  in  the  interspace  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thorax.  The  gland  consists  of  a  vesicle  having  internally 
a  number  of  spiral  filaments,  which  are  connected  together 
by  a  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  Although  dreadfol 
stories  are  related  of  the  effects  of  the  oites  of  spidera  on  the 
human  body,  it  appean  from  experimstfa  made  1^  lb. 
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Blukwall  on  Biitiih  8pid«rk  that  nene  of  Oon  the 

ner  of  ptodQcing  any  ill  effecta  on  human  beings.  There 
ill  wanting  go^  evidence  on  which  to  rest  a  charge  of 
poisoning  man  by  biting  him,  even  against  the  kigef  forms 
of  spiders,  which  inhabit  tropical  climates. 

A  corioos  feature  in  the  history  of  spiders  is  the  power 
tfcey  possess  of  i^roducing  their  limbs  after  they  have 
been  broken  off.  This  power,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
spiders,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Crtataeea  [Chdstacea],  and 
even  in  the  vertebrate  animals  amongst  the  Amphibia.  [Am- 
phibia.] In  the  case  of  the  spiders,  it  is  never  a  part  of  a 
limb  which  is  t«pn»daced,  bat  if  a  part  of  s  leg  is  removed, 


it  proceeds  to  threw  off  the  rrtuiaderf  >«a4  tSbmt  the  next 

moult  the  missing  member  reappears. 

The  Bpeoies  of  the  family  Arnneida)  are  very  nnmereaa 
and  have  been  arranged  by  naturalists  under  eeveral  genera. 
They  have  been  investigated  with  ^at  eate  by  M.  Walek- 
naer,  who  has  made  them  tlie  special  study  of  hia  life,  and 
has  drawn  ttp  ■  UtttM  arrangement  of  them  according  to 
their  ItRMtara  hitrtts  of  life.  A  synopsis  «f  this 
arraflWinm  Wfl  ttlt|}itia,  to  by  a  little  stody  it  will 
furat^  M  iarigbi  lale  tba  IWpriungly  wied  habiU  of  this 
family  I— i 
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Cutaouq,  nmnliic  swiftly  to  ettob  dwir  pnf. 


^  Saltatoxbs,  leaping  and  ipTingteg  with  agUitr  to 
selsa  their  pniT'. 


Xget  anterior,  al- 
most equal  In 
aUe. 


'Delena. 
'1  hotofBOi. 
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ErlptiM. 
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niMMlM,  Inaaattfitlf 
luDBlDll  or  Ita^ng 
about  UM  TielBlir  of 
tbalr  abode  to  ehaaa 
and  eateh  their  pttj. 


Latibioradji,  walking  and  nmnfng  aidewara  or 
bwkwafda;  oeeaalenal^  titrowlBg  out  thmda 
to  esliap  tbelr  pray. 


NiDmu,  going  ahnsdibntmaMiigawebfiirllMlr'' 
nesti,  whence  loane  tbnads  to  entrap  their  pray. 

FiUTBL.B,  going  abroad,  bnt  sptwdhig  long 
(bread!  of  Bilk  about  tbe  placea  Wbsn  tberpiQwl 
In  order  to  entrap  their  prey. 


eloae  testnre 
tbeteLn  to  eateb 


JTtPiTBUC,  RplnLiog  mat  weba  of  a 
like  hammooka,  ana  dwelling  tbei 
their  prey. 

>  OBBrrsL^  apiending  abnad  wehfl  o(«  iMntarend 
I  open  leitoni  either  uWaular  or  eplra^  and  re- 
f   malning  la  the  middle  «r  ea  one  Udo  to  etteh 

J    their  prey. 

^  HrriTiLx,  aplnnlng  weba  of  an  open  meBhwork 
y  avd  of  an  irregular  form,  and  remaining  tn  ttie 
/    middle  or  on  ooe  aide  to  catch  their  ptey. 


ragMHt,  wmderiag 
abroad)  and  Inoea- 
■anrly  spying  out  tvt 
.  prey;  no  fixed  Mat' 
denoe  esoapt  at  the 
period  of  oTlpeeitloa. 

frmt««,prowtligaUBt 
the  neiihboirbood  of 
tlwlr  nrai^  or  near 
the  Ihreau  wUeh 
thar  threw  oat,  te 
caleh  their  pny. 


Satntu,  apinnlnK  large 
weba  to  antrap  their 
prey,  Ijing  In  wait  In 
thanldiUeor  at  Uia 
aide. 


living  on 
land  or  In 
bolwlnthe 
ttoottd. 


/  Nalmdu,  Bwlnuning  In^ 
A»«w»t.  [AouiTELa,  apreadlDg  fllameoU  la  the  water  toj    rn.2ji-^ourf,*flu!  U*"""^ 

(^d<^KBdiaii£Anatomjt  and  Phjfiiol<wy,  axticle  '  Aroehnida s*  BiaidcvaSi,  ia  St^H  ^ Btiiith  Aaoeiation,  1844;  Owen*a 
£eeUp-et  on  G(mpmratit»  Anatomy;  CawieT'*  Signe  Ammat ;  I 


ARBITRATION.  The  defects  in  the  Uw,  which  per- 
mitted any  agreement  to  refer  diapotes  to  arbitration,  if  dis- 
regarded hy  any  of  the  parties  thereto,  to  he  of  no  avail,  and 
which  allowed  arhitrationi  to  come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of 
ubiten  or  ompires,  or  the  refusal  of  any  of  the  parties  to 

?roeBed  therein,  have  been  remedied  by  tbe  Common  Law 
roeedare  Act,  18M.   (Blackstone's  <  Commentaries,'  Mr. 
Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17.) 
ARCHER^FISH.   [Toxotes, 1.] 
ARCHES,  COUKT  OF.   The  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
in  Testamentary  and:  Matrimonial  Causes  has  been  transferred 
partly  to  the  Court  of  Probate  (20  &  31  Viot.  d.  77),  and 
partly  to  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  (£0 
tt  21  Vict,  c  fifi)  ;  and  as  no  suit  for  subtraotion  of  legacies, 
(20  &  21  Vict  e.  77  a.  23),  or  for  defamation  (18  &  10  Vict, 
c.  41),  can  now  be  entertained  by  any  Eeolesiastical  Court 
wtuttever,  its  jaritdiction  is  now  confined  to  a  few  nectiniary 
causes,  peculiarly  connected  vith  the  Established  Chorcl^ 
(Blackst.  'Comm.,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  93.) 
ARCHITECTURE.   [Publio  Ii(provbmbht8.] 
ARCTIC   REGIONS.    [NoaTH-Wvr  Pusaqb,  S.  Sj 
Polar  Couhtrixs  and  Seas,  S.  2,1 
ARDEA,  ARDEID^.  [HiuoM.] 

AKEXICOLA,  a  genus  of  AnDelidoas  Animals,  referred 
by  Cuvier  to  the  Dorsibranchiate  group  on  accoant  of  their 
external  gills.  The  general  structure  and  habits  of  the  genus 
determine  moat  naturalists  in  placing  it  with  tbe  Terricoloui 
Annelids.  [Atfrnmia.]   The  giUs  are  branched,  ud  plaeed 
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Intent  Architecture,  in  Library  of  Eiasrtainii^  KnowUage.) 

upon  the  rings  of  tiM  middle  Url  of  the  body  only.  The 
month  ia  fleshy,  ttore  Or  Ins  dlifctMble,  bnt  there  are  no  dis- 
cernible teeth,  tentaclN)  Ot  syeii  The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body  has  not  only  DO  gflls,  btit  Is  devoid  of  the  sill^ 
bristles  which  are  found  on  erety  other  part. 
A,  PueeOorum,  the  Loh  9t  Log- Worm,  is  the  most  common 

ries.  It  is  found  very  abtlDdantly  In  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
e,  where  its  habita  a^ord  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  earth-worm  away  from  the  shore.  It  is  bigger  than  the 
earth-worm,  sometimes  being  found  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  when  toacned  throws  out  a 
qnantityofyellow  fluid  which  stains  the  hand.  It  is  employed 
by  fishermen  as  bait  for  various  kinds  of  sea-fish. 
AREOLAR  TISSUE.  [Tissdeb,  OaoANic,  S.  I.} 
AROELES.  [PTE^Hftu,  Hauns.] 
ARGULUS,  agenns  of  Entomostracons  C^stacea,  belong- 
iniK  t«  the  sefltion  Pmtkpodth  There  is  hut  one  i^eaes  of 
this  genns,  the  A,  foliaemi.  Thii  little  ereatnre  is  not 
nnknown  to  fishermen,  as  it  is  frequently  fotind  pansitie 
upon  various  kinds  of  fish.  It  was  first  described  1^  Baker 
in  his  '  Employment  for  the  MiorosGope,*  in  17fi3,  nnder  the 
name  of  the '  Loose  of  the  Oarp  and  Banstickle  or  Pricklehack.* 
It  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  lengUi,  and  is  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  lone.  The  head  is-in  the  form  of  a  circular- 
shaped  shield.  The  antenna  are  short,  thick,  and  two- 
jointed.  Instead  of  a  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  it  has  a  pair  of 
oircalar  or  disc-shaped  anckers,  by  means  of  which  it  attaehes 
itself  to  the  animds  (HI  which  it  iinuuitie.  Thsae  kocdBHi 
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m  adminbly  eattstmebed  for  tbelt  dm.  Fotar  diHseltfi  ate 
rtlwh«d  to  ibe  bue  of  eadi  of  tbeM  oiguu,  and  aleiid 

the  lidei.  By  ibis  ammgetneBt  th«  creiiiita  ikn  itlake 
M  Itf  thoK  otguu,  bjr  exbaaitiog  tlrf  in  tli«  witaB  way  aa  iti 
Eipt^g  gUum,  to  &8teB  itseU)  aadalso  if  relaxing  the 
imaeles,  to-  walk,  when  it  viihea  to  diange  lU  poEdtion. 
ThMM  little  creatDrea  are  nearly  tnui>iMieitt)  or  of  a  ilightly 
gnenU  ha*)  lo  that  ite  internal  organisation  can  be  readily 
seen  by  meani  of  the  tnicroKope  by  transmitted  light.  The 
body  ii  mitfked  on  both  sides  by  k  series  of  ramifications  tif  a 
dvK  eoloer.  The  female  is  laifert&an  the  male,  and  is  die- 
tingnished,  in  addition  t»  the  Ofwxy,  by  a  UtiA  Miark«n  «aoh 
lobe  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Argnlds  is  foand  upon  varioiis  fresh-water  fiehes>  It 
Isinost  frequently  tnet  with  near  liondon  on  the  Stickleback, 
bat  it  haa  been  noticed  as  ocoarring  on  the  Carp,  the  Roach, 
the  Treat,  the  Pike,  the  Rudd,  and  area  apttn  toe  tadfrale  ef 
the  eraimofl  Frog,  tt  aeeiu  to  abmnd  espdeiaUy  when  &h 
ate  in  ill  health. 

Althoa^  moatly  fbnnd  nbon  fiah  it  freqnently  leavee  them, 
and  swims  f^y  abeat  in  the  water.  fiahhaTetninstinetiTe 
knowledge  of  these  ereatnns  aa  thrir  enemy,  hnd  it  is  amne- 
ibg  to  wateh  in  a  baain  of  water  the  effbfts  whieh  the  stickle- 
back will  make  to  avoid  ita  minute  persecater;  bat  the 
eSbrts  of  the  fteh  are  in  Tain>  for  it  U  opptned  to  a  creature 
which  has  the  power  of  darling  throoeh  the  water  with  sach 
ttpiditr  that  it  H  almost  impouible  to  follow  it  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  females  deposit  their  from  400  to  1000  in 
aofflber  on  stones  or  other  solid  bodies.  They  are  laid  side  by 
side  in  t«wb  and  glued  togertier.  Th^  are  hatohed  in  shout 
86  days,  and  the  young  resemble  their  parents  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ia  the  cue  with  many  of  the  forma  of  Snlomo- 
Mrtat.  The  btet  account,  with  figures  and  anatomy,  of  this 
pua8ite,is  given  in  Dr.  Baird's  'History  of  the  British  Entomo- 
ktraca,'  pabllafaad  by  the  Ray  Soeietyi  Mr.  Yarrell  haa  glvm 
a  figure  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  hia '  Britiab  Fishes.' 

ARICINE.   [CnanntaT,  A  S.] 

ARlfiOE.  [Aaaitoa.] 

ARQUEKITO,  a  native  amalgam,  eofiaisting  of  six  parts 
of  sitr«r  and  one  of  qnicksiker.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
Ba(ive  tilver.  It  is  malleable,  and  is  worked  with  great 
Roccess  in  the  mines  of  Arqueros  in  Chile.  ^ 

ARREST.  The  Commissioners  of  the  district  Coarts  of 
Bankruptcy  and  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts  have  now 
power  to  grant  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  absconding  debtors 
and  for  their  detention  for  seven  days,  until  a  writ  of  capias 
can  be  pfocared  from  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  law. 
By  this  means  debtors  absconding  from  the  seaports  at  a 
distance  from  Xnindon,  may  be  arrested  on  the  spot,  and 
detuned  nntil  they  pay  the  debt  or  ^Ve  bail  to  an  ooticm, 
or  depotit  the  money  in  the  hands  ef  the  iheriff,  ('  The 
AhaeoDding  Dehtora  Arrest  Act,*  1851.) 

ARSKNIC,  DETECTION  OF.  [CflamsTAT,  S.  1.] 

AtlTERIES,  DISEASES  OF.   [Suaosav,  S,  S.] 

ARTKHIOTOMY.   fSuBOBRY, -S.  8.] 

ARTSBY,  from  the  Greek  ipriifiia,  iignifying  an  alr-venel, 
because  the  aneieats,  ignorant  of  the  circulation,  and  finding 
the  ut^ee  aJways  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tabes  containing  air.  Why  after  death  the  artei;iss  are  empty 
and  the  blood -aocnmnlated  in  the  veins  will  he  explained 
hereafter.  By  the  term  Artery  is  meant  a  vessel  which  con- 
Tsyi  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body : 
a  V«in,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  veesel  which  conveys  blood 
Gtoia  the  difterent  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  (Ciroula- 
tteir  OF  ttin  Blood.]  All  the  arteries  of  the  system  proceed 
from  two  gr^t  trunks  immediately  connected  with  the  cat- 
ties of  tiie  beart,  namely,  the  Pnlmonary  Artery,  whioh 
itisei  firom  the  right  ventricle,  bnd  the  Aorta,  which  springs 
hem  the  left  ventricle.  {Aorta  ;  Hbart.] 

the  arterial  aystem  ia  arboreeeent,  that  is,  the  branches 
fthich  spring  frcun  the  aorta  sucoessively  inereaae  in  number 
snd  diminish  in  size  as  they  proceed  from  the  heart  towards 
flieir  bltimate  terminations  in  the  system.  Each  tmnk  com- 
iHtily  ends  by  dividing  into  two  or  more  branches,  the 
cMbiaed  area  of  which  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
tnak  from  which  tfaey  spring.  The  capacity  of  the  branches 
ia  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  trunks  in  the  proportion  of 
ens  and  a  haJf  to  one.  The  arterial  trunk  always  dividing  into 
kancfaes,  and  the  larger  branches  into  branches  more  and 
more  mmate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  in  the  arterial 
■yatem  ia  always  flowing  from  larger  into  amaller  tabes. 

The  arteries  are  of  a  yellowian-white  eoloar,  loose  and 
Imnlnrt  on  tii^«EtenulmriiM»,  but  their  IntRnoItaifMe 


is  rimeolh  and  polished.  They  are  Conposed  of  three  distinct 
mnnbranee,  which  areauper-impooed  one  upon  the  other,  and 
which  are  vltimately  united  by  d^icate  cellular  tissue.  Each 
ef  these  munbianta  ia  called  *  tuie,  or  coat,  and  each  poa- 
■BiHi  a  pecnliar  atnietnre,  and  perfomu  n  sepante  fanetion 
in  the  cixotdatioa  of  the  Mood. 

1.  The  internal  tnnie  eonsista  <rf  a  memb#ane,  coloorless, 
transparent,  and  thin,  yet  Bo  firm  and  atrong  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  resist  more  than  any  of  the  others  the  bursting  ef 
the  artery  by  the  enrrent  of  the  blood  i  for  if,  in  a  living 
animal,  the  other  Coats  be  entirely  removed,  this  alone  it 
found  capable  of  sustaining  the  impetus  of  the  circulation, 
and  of  preventing  rupture  from  the  dilatation  of  the  artery. 

2.  The  middle  tdnie,  called  also  the  fibrous  and  the  mos- 
oblar,  is  composed  of  yellowish  fibres,  whieh  pass  in  an 
oblique  direction  around  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  forming 
segments  ef  circles  which  are  so  joined  as  te  produee  oom- 

Slete  rings.  In  the  larger  trunks,  several  layers  of  Uiesa 
brea  can  be  raised  in  succession  by  the  forcepsi  so  that  this 
ooftt  ia  of  eonridetable  Utleknese,  and  it  ia  proportionnlly 
thicker  in  the  email  bmnfihes  than  in  tile  fatfge  tmnka.  llils 
coat  is  flmu  solid,  and  highly  elaatle.  It  is  the  main  tunie 
by  whieh  the  artery  resists  dilatation  in  the  tranitlreree  diree- 
tion,  which  it  does  ao  eGFectually  that  when  the  left  veotriele 
of  the  heart  propels  a  fresh  enrrent  ef  blood  into  the  aorta 
little  or  no  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  perceptible.  Tba 
eharadteristie  property  of  the  fibrous  coat  is  contractility.  If 
it  he  mechanieally  irritated,  or  if  a  chemical  stimillant,  sudi 
as  ardent  spirit  or  ammonia,  be  applied  to  it,  the  vest^el  con- 
tracts forcibly  upon  its  contents.  The  contractile  power, 
which  pt-operly  belongs  to  the  muscular  fibre,  induced  anato- 
mists to  believe  that  the  fibrous  tunic  consiBts  of  muscular 
fibres  ;  but  careful  examination  has  showh  that  its  organisa- 
tion possess  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  while  ehemitnl  analysis  haa  demonstrated  that  it  con- 
tains no  flbriUt  which  is  the  basis  of  muscle. 

3.  The  eittamal  tonic,  called  also  the  cellular,  eonsistR  of 
small  whitish  fibres,  very  denae  and  tough,  interlaced 
together  in  every  direction.  It  is  much  thicker  in  the  large 
trunks  than  in  the  smsU  branches,  the  reverse  of  the  fibrouit 
coat.  Its  outer  eurrace  is  covered  by  a  loose  and  fioccttlent 
eellalar  substancey  which  connects  the  artery  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  with  the  sheath  of  theveuel. 
Its  firmness  and  resistance  are  so  great  that  it  is  not  divided 
however  firmlr  a  ligature  may  be  placed  around  the  artery  ; 
and  ita  elasticity,  oRpecially  in  the  Jongitudinal  direction  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  has  been  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  tbe 
elastic  coat. 

Arteries  are  themselves  abundantly  supplied  with  arieries, 
GonatitutiDg  their  nntrient  vessels,  and  called  Vtuu  Vamn^; 
but  theae  nutrient  veasela  of  the  atterr  form  bat  few  anasto- 
moses, that  is,  feW  Communications  with  any  other  fcrterief. 

The  principal  nerves  of  arteries  are  derived  from  the 
gangllonio  or  tbe  organic  system,  hot  with  theee  are  mingled 
branches  derived  from  the  sentient  or  tbe  animal  system. 
[NaavR.]  Accordingly,  under  ordinary  clrcumstancea^arteries 
Carry  on  their  functions  independently  of  any  influence 
derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  they  are  capable 
of  being  affected  by  wents  applied  to  those  orgatie. 

Among  the  physical  properties  of  arteries,  the  most  im- 
portant are  their  extensiblity  and  their  elasticity.  Their 
extensibility  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

After  an  artery  has  been  extended,  either  lengthwise  or 
transversely,  it  snddenly  retracts  on  itself  when  the  extending 
force  is  removed.  If  the  finser  be  forcibly  introdnced  into 
the  section  of  a  large  artery,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  re-act  on 
the  finger,  and  provortionally  compress  it  If  an  artery  be 
divided  in  tbe  dead  body,  though  emptied  of  ita  contents,  it 
maintains  ita  cylindrical  form,  and  preserves  its  capacily  un- 
impaired. The  elastfo  property  on  which  these  phenomena 
depend  li  common  to  all  the  coats,  but  it  is  greatest  in  the 
external  tanic,  and  least  in  the  internal  tunic,  and  It  is  also 
mtioh  greater  in  the  large  trunks  than  in  the  small  branches. 

The  most  important  vital  property  of  the  artery  is  Its  can- 
traclility,  that  is,  its  power  of  diminishing  its  capacity,  or 
approximating  its  psrietes,  and  thus  proportionally  acting 
upon  its  contents.  Even  the  large  trunks  possess  this  pro- 
perty in  some  degree  ;  but  it  resides  chiefly  in  the  ultimate 
diTisionS  of  the  arterial  branches,  that  is,  the  capillary  veasela. 
[CAPiLLAav  Vbsskls.] 

A8AH0NE.    [Chbmistry.  5".  2.] 

ASHBURTON,  ALEXANDER  BARING,  BARON,  was 
bom  October  27,  1774,  and  v^|g'^|ffg^^'^^^3^^t^|'i^*^'" 
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Baring,  Bart.,  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  dty  of  London. 
He  was  removed  from  school  at  a  rather  early  aoe,  and 
placed  in  the  mercantile  establifJimentofhia  father,  HaTing 
here  completed  his  commercial  tnuning  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  where,  and  in  Canada,  he  for  eome  yean 
conducted  the  American  business  of  the  firm.  Here  he  ac- 
quired much  of  that  wide  and  varied  commercial  knowledge 
which,  later  in  life,  gave  bo  mncb  authority  to  his  opinions 
on  all  matteis  connected  with  trade  and  commerce.  In 
1798  he  married  the  daughter  of  William  Bingham,  Esq., 
Senator  of  the  United  States;  ^nd  on  the  death  of  ms 
fi^er  in  1810  he  became  the  head  of  the  gnat  fiim  of 
Baring,  Brotiien,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Baring  entered  Padianisnt  in  1813  aa  member  for 
Tanntm,  which  town  he  continued  to  rejwesent  till  1880, 
when  be  was  returned  for  Callin^ton,  and  remained  its 
representative  until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Baring  had 
voted  steadily  with  the  whig  party;  bat  he  warmly  op- 
posed that  measure,  and  in  future  ranked  among  the  sup- 

eirters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  When  Peel  accepted  office  m 
ecember,  1834,  he  acknowledged  the  advantage  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  adhesion  of  his  proselyte,  by  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Baring  into  his  Cabinet  aa  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  appointment 
was  a  popular  one,  especially  in  the  City  and  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  Mr.  Baring  had  lon^  been  re- 
garded as  a  high  authority  on  all  commercial  anbjeeta.  But 
the  ministry  h^  but  a  short  tenure  of  office.  Peel  renxned 
in  April,  1836,  and  tbe  President  of  the  Board  of  l^ade  of 
coarse  went  out  with  him— having,  however,  first  been 
created  Baron  Asbbnrton.  When  Su  Robert  Peel  returned 
to  office,  September  1841,  the  di&rences  of  the  United 
States  respecUng  tbe  boundary  question  excited  some  anxiety, 
and  Peel  requested  Lord  Ashburton  to  proceed  to, America 
as  special  commissioner,  with  powers  to  conclude  a  definite 
treaty.  Both  in  England  and  America  the  nomination  was 
received  with  satisfaction ;  and  Lord  Ashburton  conducted 
the  negociations  in  so  conciliatory  a  spirit,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  able  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1843  to 
aimounce  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  United 
States, in  which  "the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  question 
was  fur  more  favourable  to  this  country  than  the  award  of 
the  Kin^  of  the  Netherlands,*'  and  that  the  other  poinfa 
nnder  ducnauon  between  the  two  gavenunents  had  been 
arranged  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  Houae 
of  Lords,  Lord  Ashborton  ccmtinued  to  support  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  until  that  statesman  brought  forward  his 
Inll  for  the  repeal  of  the  doties  on  the  importation  of  com, 
when  he  gave  to  that  measure  a  resolute  opposition.  A^r 
it  became  law  be  took  little  part  in  politics.  He  died  May 
13,  1848,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son  the 
loesentpeer. 

Lord  Ashburton  cannot  be  termed  a  statesman  in  the 
|Hn^r  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  he  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  political  questions  a  clear  calm  business- 
like understanding  and  connderable  experience,  and  though 
far  from  an  eloquent  speaker,  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  nnqaestionsd  probi^,  ai  well  aa  hie  hij^  mercanme 
standing,  cmsed  lum  in  nia  place  as  a  member  of  either 
branch  of  the  leddatue  to  be  always  listowd  to  witii 
respect  As  a  public  man  he' will  be  remembored  in  connee* 
tion  with  the  treaty  which  is  usually  called  by  his  name. 
Ixnd  Ashburton  was  also  well  known  as  a  libsral  patron  of 
arts  and  artists,  not  neglecting  while  forming  a  vali^le  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  ancient  masters  to  employ  living 
painters.  He  held  the  office  of  trustee  of  both  the  Natiomd 
Gallery  and  British  Museum. 

ASIA.  Of  late  our  knowledge  of  Asia  has  been  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  Russians  have  steadily  and 
systematically  pursued  the  exploration  of  their  vast  domi- 
nions in  the  north ;  while  the  English  have  continued  their 
surveys  and  researches  in  the  soo^  wui  west.  The  eastern 
and  central  portions  of  Asia  ahme*  particularly  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  empire^  have  remained  little  known;  hitherto 
inaccmsible  to  and  unaffected  by  the  rapid  (ides  oi  pnwress' 
and  civilisation  ^ieh  have  extended  over  the  test  of  the 
world.  The  Euphrates  and  tbe  Tigris,  with  the  adjoining 
r^ons  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Ouli,  were 
thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the  expedition  under 
Colonel  Chesney  in  183S  and  1836,  despatched  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  a  steam-boat  communication  with  India 
by  that  route.  In  1886  an  ei^tdition  was  de^tched  by 


the  Imperial  Academy  <tf  Sdences  at  St.  Petenhurg,  fix  the 
purpose  of  making  a  trigtmometrical  survey  from  the  ahoies 
of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  of  their  comparative  leveb ;  a  question 
which  had  excited  great  interest  for  twenty-five  yean  pre- 
viously. This  expedition  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fuss,  Saoler, 
and  Sawidsb,  who  vrithin  two  years  succeeded  in  making  a 
most  accurate  survey,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
level  of  the  Caspian  was  84  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Buring  the  years  1634  to  1837  Asia  Minor  was  explored 
by  Callier,  De  Texier,  Brant,  and  W.  J.  Hamiltmi,  the  last 
of  whom  has  girai  ns  aveiy  valuable  acoonnt  <tf  t^e  physical 
geography  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  ascertained  the  utse 
mai^  ancient  cities.  From  1632  to  1837  Fedorow  aoeem- 

?lished  an  important  jonm^  through  Sib«ia,  between 
Irenburg  and  Irkutik,  and  between  the  parallels  of  46*  and 
66°  N.,  and  detennined  many  pointe  astronomically  aad 
trigonometrically,  which  formed  a  new  basis  for  the  geogra|diy 
of  those  regions.  During  the  same  years  Baer,  Pakhtnsow, 
and  Ziwolka  made  additions  to  the  geography  of  Nova- 
Zembla,  and  determined  a  portion  of  ite  eastern  coast  In 
1836  and  1837  Professor  Koch  explored  the  Caucasus,  and 
published  the  resulte  of  his  researches  in  varioos  works,  to 
which  a  large  map  was  subsequently  added. 

In  1B37  the  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Moor  and 
Beke  of  the  level  of  theDead  Sea  being  condderably  below 
that  of  the  ocean.  Shortly  afterwards  Sbubest  corroborated 
this  carious  &ct,  and  ascertained  that  this  ^reat  depressitm 
extends  over  the  whole  <kE  £1  Ohor,  conqwistsg  the  nlley  cf 
the  Jwdan  as  &r  asthh  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Tbo  first  accozate 
measurements  of  the  altitude  of  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  were  made  in  1838  and  1839  by  De  Berton 
and  Russegger,  and  subsequently  repeated  1^  Symond% 
Wildenbruch,  and  the  American  expedition  in  1841, 1840, 
and  1848.  By  Symonds's  trigonometrical  survey  it  was 
found  that  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  amounted  to  1312 
feet ;  but  his  result  for  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
was  shown  to  be  very  erroneous.  This  latter  point  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  American  expedition  to  be  602  feet  below 
the  level  of  Uie  sea,  a  result  which  agrees  satisfactorily  with 
the  previous  observations  of  De  Berton,  Russegger,  and 
Wildenbruch. 

Arabia,  particularly  its  eastern  extremity,  was  explored  by 
Wellsted  in  the  years  1835  and  1836 ;  and  in  the  latter  year 
Identenaot  Cmttendmi  visited  the  sonthrwestetn  j^oitiona  <d 
the  same  country.  In  1843  Baron  von  Wrede  aude  an 
important  jonmey  to  Hadramant,  and  in  1863  Ijeutenant 
Richard  F.  Burton,  of  the  Bombay  army,  in  the  disguise  of 
an  A^han  pilgrim,  performed  an  interesting  journey  from 
Yamba  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Medina  and  Mecca.  In  1836  an 
interesting  journey  was  made  in  Euristan  and  Lnristan  1^ 
Major  Rawiinson ;  and  an  expedition  to  Kurdistan,  undi^ 
Aii^orth,  started  from  Constantinople  in  1838,  and  during 
two  years  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Kurdistan.  The  still  more  recent  travels  and 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Layard  have  greatiy  increased  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  Kurdistan  and  Assyria.  In  the 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  Afghanistan  impcnt- 
aut  additions  to  geography  were  made  by  Bnmea,  Wood. 
Vigne,  and  others.  Vigoe  proceeded  as  fiur  as  Iskaidoh,  and 
thoroughly  expltwed  the  valley  of  Cashmere ;  while  Idratenant 
Wood  reached  the  source  of  the  river  Oxus,  w  Amor  of  the 
modems,  formed  by  a  lake  on  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  at  aa 
elevation  of  npwsxds  of  1S,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Cashmere  was  also  visited  by  Baron  von  HugeL 
Lycia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  were  visited  by 
Fellows  in  1839  and  1840.  and  also  by  Hoskyn.  In  1843  a 
Russian  expedition  under  Middendorf  was  despatched  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  Cape  Taimura,  the  northernmost  point 
of  Asia;  but  the  country  they  had  to  tmverse  was  found  to 
consist  of  immense  marshes,  uninhabited,  and  possessing 
scarcely  any  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  after  havmg  under- 
gone considerable  hardships  the  expedition  had  to  return 
without  having  reached  its  destination.  Abont  the  same 
time  the  northern  Ural  vras  sdenti6cally  explored  by  Hoff- 
mann, Keyserling,  Kmienstem,  and  otheis,  and  nm  godd 
alluna  vrere  discovered  in  the  regions  of  the  AlbiX.  The 
Aralo-Caspian  regions  were  also  visited  by  Basiner  and 
Lehmann.  In  1847  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Tibetan 
frontiers  was  undertaken  by  the  Indian  government  This 
expedition  consisted  of  Captain  Cunningham,  Lieutenant 
Stiachey,  and  Dr.  Thomson.  Previously,  in  1846,  Lieutenant 
Btracbey  had  succeeded  in  reaching  ^^^^  ^^l^^arowara 
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(Cho  Ibpui),  and  Bakas  Tal  (Gut  Luu),  litiiated  &r 
within  Uie  Tibetan  frontier  on  the  noithern  flank  of  the 
Hinuda^a  Moontaina,  and  the  lepated  aonroe  of  the  Satlej 
and  Saiapoo.  Their  elevation  he  found  to  be  lfi,S0O  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ex(>edition  pniceeded  along 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  Lieotenukt  Stiaehey  con- 
tinaing  hia  conne  down  the  Parang  lUver,  bridle  Captain 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Thoouoa  proceeded  to  Hanl^,  over 
the  Ladak  Pass,  and  sabseqaeDuy  proceeded  to  L^,  the 
capital  of  Ladak,  whence  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  the 
Karakoram  Pasa.  Independently  of  tbia  expedition  great 
addition  were  made  to  the  ge<wrapby  of  the  Eaatem 
Himalaya  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Hooker.  The 
latter  gentleman  haa  examined  the  whole  of  tlte  ffikkim  and 
Himalaya  of  £aat  Nepml,  with  the  adjacent  ptovincM  of 
Tibet  to  the  north.  Among  other  Teseaichea  Dr.  Hooker 
traced  tiie  eouse  of  all  the  Sikkim  riven  to  their  aonrces  in 
Tibet,  and  examined  glaciers  and  moraines  at  heighta  ex- 
tending to  19,000  feet   He  confirmed  the  atatement  first 

gablished  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  afterwards  br  Captain  R. 
traehejr,  tliat  the  Himalaya  moontain  ridge  of  onr  maps  is 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  lofty  peaks  which, 
catching  all  the  moistare  of  Hindustan,  retain  it  in  snow  and 
ice ;  and  that  the  conntry  of  Tibet,  north  of  the  snowy 
Himalaya,  ia  no  plain  or  plateaa,  bat  presents  for  seventy 
miles  a  snccession  of  mountains,  which,  thoagh  tanging  £rom 
19,000  to  20,000  feet  in  hekht,  with  flat  narrow  'nlleys 
between,  are  wholly  nncovered  by  snow. 

The  brothen,  Adtdf  and  Eobert  Schlmntweit,  who  travel 
by  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Proaaia,  and^at  the  soggeation  of 
Bstoa  Hnmboldt,  were  employed,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
East  India  Companjr,  in  the  physical  survey  of  the  Octant 
trans-Himalaya  regions.  They  have  laid  dovm  the  entire 
mountain-system  of  Knmaon.  Adolf  Schlagintweit,  after 
visiting  the  glaciers  of  Pindari,  was  jmned  b^  hia  brother 
Robert;  and  thejr  examined  together  the  glacier  of  Milnm, 
which  surpasses  in  extent  all  those  of  Switzerland,  being 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  length,  and  3000  feet  broad.  In 
1855  their  geological  excorsioos  in  Eastern  Tibet  by  Niti 
and  Oertope  to  the  glacier  of  Ibi  Chunin,  have  been  of  great 
interest  They  reached  it  in  August  1855,  and  fixed  the 
height  thev  attuned  on  Ibi  Gamin  at  22,260  feet.  In 
Western  Tibet,  in  August  1856*  they  paased  the  chain  of  the 
Knm-Loen  mountains,  the  azia  o£  wnieh  had  never  before 
been  crossed  by  any  European  tzamller,  and  zaaehed  mtidii 
in  the  province  <a  KhoUu.  These  two  brothos  have,  in 
fact,  penetrated  4uth«r  into  Tibet  and  Tartaiy,  from  the 
plauis  of  India,  than  any  other  European ;  they  nave  even 
made  photographic  sketches  at  heights  of  20,000  feet  above 
Uie  swy  and  their  physical,  geological,  and  ge«gnphical  ob- 
anratioiu  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Borneo  of  all  the  East  India  Islands  has  most  advanced 
in  respect  to  seogiaphical  elucidation.  The  researches  of 
Sir  James  Brooke,  Captain  Keppel,  Mr.  Low,  Marryat  Captain 
Mundy,  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  Baron  Melvill  de  Cambee  nave 
accumulated  and  brought  to  public  notice  a  rich  store  of 
geographical  knowledge,  particulaily  on  the  north-westem 
side  of  that  magnificent  island. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  haa  steadily  pnn 
greased  under  the  snperintMidence  of  lientenant-udond 
Wangh,  the  auTqror^eneraL  Anumg  other  interesting 
resolta  he  cazefolly  measured  the  altitude  of  the  Sikkiffl 
Himalaya,  and  found  Kunchinjinga  to  be  £8,178  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  point  of  the  globe  as  vet 
measnred.  A  valuable  map  i^  the  whole  of  India,  divided 
into  collectorates  and  provmces,  with  some  of  the  recently 
acquired  territories,  was  publiahed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  June,  1853.  Aa  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  has 
but  litUe  increased ;  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has  left  voluminous  but 
rather  undigested  materials  j  Mr.  Fortune's  eu>loiations  of 
the  tea-growing  provinces  are  interesting,  but  do  not  extend 
fax  into  the  intenor.  The  travels  of  the  French  missionaries. 
Hue  and  Gabet,  have  given  some  insist  into  the  interior  of 
this  vast  empire.  Some  Ug^  has  likewise  been  thrown  by 
Frmch  misaionariea  on  the  great  northern  x^aa  of  Chiniu 
called  Mandchouria.  A  complete  and  exhaustive  account  of 
the  isluid,  of  Chusan  Has  been  published  by  Six  John  Davis. 
ASPARAQIN.  [Cbuiistet,  ^.  1.3 
ASPE'RULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnial 
order  RubiaeecB  or  QaUaceas.  The  genuK  is  known  by  its 
fonnel-Bhaped  coroUa,  and  1^  the  mut  bung  diy  and  not 
aowned  with  the  linu  of  tbs  caljrx. 


A.  odorata,  the  Woodruff,  has  its  leaves  rix  or  dght  in  a 
whorl,  with  perfectly  vhiiB  flowers.  It  occurs  in  woods, 
and  ia  found  throughout  Europe.  It  ia  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  England.  The  whole  plant  ia  lemaiUble  for  its 
bagrance  when  dried. 

A.  Qimamehicha  has  it  leaves  four  in  a  whorl,  and  flowers 
of  a  lilac  colour.  It  ia  found  on  dry  banks  and  hills  in  lime- 
stone districts.  It  ia  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  ia 
called  Quinsy- Wort  on  account  of  its  supposed  value  as  a 
remedy  in  sore  throat  It  is  slightly  astringent.  Two  other 
species,  ^  anauis  and  A.  tawina,  are  doubtful  natives,  but 
found  wild  now  in  England. 

ASPIDOPHO'RUS,  a  genua  of  Acauthopterygious  Fishes. 
One  spemaa,  the  A.  Eunpmu  is  found  cm  the  eoasta  of 
Englandaad  Scotland.  ItisuownbythenamesoftlieAmwd 
Bullhead,  the  P<^,  the  Lyiie,  ^ea-Poaeher,  Flnek,  and 
Noble,  It  is  a  small  fish  seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in 
length.   (Yauell,  Britiah  Fithta.) 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  CHATTELS.   [Bn*  or  Sam,  S.  2.] 

ASTERI'NA,  a  ^nos  of  Star-Fishes,  includingthe  smallest 
of  the  British  species,  A.  gibbon  of  Praxiant  The  Oibbooa 
Starlet  has  a  5-nded  body,  which  is  thick  and  covered  above 
and  below  with  short  spines ;  the  avenues  are  bordered  by  a 
Bin|la  row  of  spines,  and  the  suckers  are  in  two  rows.  De 
Blamville  makes  out  of  this  species  two,  which  he  calls 
Atteriat  mimUa  and  A.  pukMia.  A.  g&boaa  is  found  veipr 
generally  around  the  British  Islands,  and  also  in  the  Msdi- 
tenaneau,  and  on  all  the  shorea  of  Europe. 

ASTRONOMY.  [UaAiioeEaFnT.I 

ASTROPHY'TON,  a  genua  of  StaF-Fiahas,  renurkable 
for  the  bnnohed  ohaiBetMr  of  its  myh.  One  apecies,  the 
A.  teutaUim,  ia  British.  It  ia  however  a  rare  animal ;  and 
althon^  occasionally  found  in  other  placeSfia  most  eommtndy 
caught  off  the  Shetlands :  hence  it  is  ouled  the  Shetland 
Aigus.   (Forbes,  BrituhJ^ar-FiOst.) 

ASTUR.  rFALCONIBX.] 

ASUNCION,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Asuncion 
and  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  in  25*  16* 
S.  lat,  57°  47'  W.  long.,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Aragnai  branch  of  the  Pilcomayo.  The  ci^,  which 
stands  upon  a  commanding  spot,  waa  built  in  1535  by  a 
colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salazar ;  and  from  the 
eonvenirace  of  its  ntnation  speedily  became  a  place  of  soma 
consequence.  It  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1543*  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  being  bimt  of  wood.  Fzooi  thia 
calami^  it  i^eedily  recovered  |  and  in  1647  waa  a  place  of 
sufficient  impOTtance  to  be  erected  into  a  lnshop*s  see.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  three  paridi  churches,  and  four  convents 
and  monasteries.  It  once  contMned  a  college  of  Jesuits. 
Pteperlr  qtea^ing  the  town  oomiats  of  only  one  street  sur- 
rounded by  several  lanes  and  a  great  nnmber  of  houses  which 
stand  apart  and  are  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange  trees. 
Even  in  the  principal  street  most  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
consist  merely  of  a  shop  with  two  or  three  ^tartments  attached 
to  it  Few  of  the  houses  have  flat  roofs;  the  greater  part 
are  covered  with  tiles.  The  best  buildings  in  the  city  are 
thosa.  mentioned  above.  The  inhabitants  are  of  European 
and  Indian  descent  with  the  addition  ai  a  fsw  negroes ;  their 
nnmber  is  estimated  at  10,000.  Asuncion  carriea  on  a  con- 
aideraUe  trade  in  the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
mate  or  Ftokgnay  Tea,  which  is  largely  used  all  through 
South  America.  Great  numbeia  of  nomed  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goata  are  bred  by  the  &rnwrs,  who 
grow  wheat, maize,  sngaijtobacoo,  cotton,  mandioc,  potatoes, 
and  other  v^tables.  Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in 
abundance;  and  the  rivers  supply  large  quantities  of 
fish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Asanoon  ia  generally  temperate  and 
genial;  for  tin  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  mows  from 
the  south. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia,  in 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  fore^ers  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding states,  preserved  the  republic  from  the  miseries  of 
constant  civil  and  political  commotions  so  characteristie  of 
the  neighbouring  American  r^Uica ;  but  was  very  detri- 
mental to  the  trade  of  Asmunon  and  of  the  republic  generally. 
By  treaties  however  concluded  with  the  President  of  Para|;nay 
in  March  1853,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Sudima, 
and  the  United  States  are  free  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Para- 
guay, and  to  settle  and  trade  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  dry  aeaaon  vessels  drawing  6  feet  water  and 
in  the  wet  aeaam  whIi  dzawii^  IS  ^t,can.  anil  rat  to 
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Asuncion,  abora  vhieh  the  rivet  Paraguay  is  navigable  Sot 
vesselij  of  considerable  siie  for  600  milas. 

ATHAMANTINE;.   [CHEMrsTRY,  5. 

ATROPINE.  [Cbkmistry.  S.  ?.] 

ATTACHMENT  OF  DEBTS.  A  creditor  who  baa  re- 
covered jadgment  aninat  his  dabtor,  may  now,  on  obtaining 
a  jadge's  Older  to  that  effectj  attacn  the  debU  dva  to  ihe 
judgment  debtor  by  third  parties;  thei)  either  hy  «  soinBiaiy 
application  to  a  jadge  at  chamben,^  or  when  tlie  debt  ii  dis- 
puted by  the  garnishee  (the  peraon  ip  whose  bands  the  attaoti- 
nent  has  been  laid),  by  proceedings  aitQil^r  to  those  in  an  ardi- 
nary  action,  enf  jrce  payment  of  these  debts  to  himself,  in 
diticharge  of  his  otn)  claim ;  such  payment  operating  as  a  dis- 
charfte  to  the  debtor.  ('  Common  Law  Propednre  Act/  }854.) 

AUCKLANp.  [ZsAtAND,  Nkw.] 

AUCKLAND,  GEORGE  EDEtf,  2hB  LORD  ind  Ibt 
EAR^  OF,  eldest  sarviving  son  of  the  1st  lord,  was  bom 
in  1784.  After  receiving  his  edacation  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
ba  entered  tbe  Honse  of  Commons  as  M.P,  for  Woodstock, 
bat  was  soon  removed  to  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  his  fathar*8 
death.  He  formed  a  part  of  the  Whig  administration  as 
Piesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiraliy  by  Lord  Melboome  in  1834.  In  the 
following  year  he  vent  out  to  India  aa  goraraor-general.  His 
administration  is  marked  by  the  ill-advised  Afghan  wiur 
(1838-39.)  The  Earl  of  Anckland  wai  racalled  to  England 
in  1842,  having  been  previously  advanced  to  an  earldom : 
the  final  setilement  of  the  Afghan  aifairs  was  left  for  his 
anecesBor,  the  E^rl  of  Ellenboiougb.  Lord  Aaokland  died 
suddenly,  January  1st,  1849, 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Anckland, 
lie  in  61^  8.  lat.,  166'  E.  long.,  ahoot  900  miles  S-G.  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  180  miles  S.  from  New  Zealand. 
The  group,  which  was  discovered  in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe, 
consisis  of  one  large  island  and  several  sm^ler  ones.  Auck- 
land, the  lai^est  of  the  group,  is  about  30  miles  long  and  15 
mites  broad,  and  contains  about  100,000  acres.   The  entire 

Oi  18  of  volcanic  formatiop,  composed  of  greenstone  and 
t,  and  has  a  wild  and  picturesune  appearance.  Tbe 
highest  hill,  lituated  on  Auclcland  laland.  is  estimatad  at 
about  13fi0  feet  above  the  lovel  (tf  the  lea.  There  is  a  marited 
difference  betweeq  the  west  and  east  coast  of  Auckland 
Island,  the  west  coast  presenting  towwda  the  sea  a  line  of 
wecipitoaa  cliifs,  whereas  the  east  ooast  exhibits  here  and 
there  a  Hne  sandy  beach,  npon  which  the  aeascaroely  breaks, 
and  is  intei'sected  by  uttinerons  streams  and  inlets ;  while  tbe 
elevated  land  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  summit  is  clothed 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
vegetable  mannre,  producing  an  abundant  growth  of  large 
ferns.  The  easlem  coast  contains  two  princi|)al  harbours, 
formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  western  coast,  and  are  only  six  miles  from 
each  other.  Port  Ross,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  is  protected  from  all  winds  except  the  south-east,  and 
has  a  £!Ooa  tenaoiom'  cl^y  bottom,  nrt  Rosa  oontaini  an 
upper  inlet  called  Laniie  Harboar,  about  fbor  milas  wide^ 
and  perfectly  landlocked;  while  the  ateep  beach  on  tbe 
sontbem  side  of  the  harbour  affords  great  biolity  for  elearing 
and  reloading  vessels. 

The  climate  has  been  described  by  Sir  James  Rosa,  Captain 
Briiicoe,  and  other  oavigaton  wboluve  visited  the  islands,  as 
mild,  temperate,  and  salnbiiona.  The  temperature  in  the 
valleys  is  scarcely  ever  lower  in  winter  than  88",  or  higher 
in  summer  than  78^  Tbe  weather  is  generally  good,  but 
there  are  occaaiooal  high  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Auckland 
Island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  small  streama.  Tbe  soil 
is  very  productive.  The  hills,  except  a  few  of  the  higheat, 
are  thickly  covered  with  large  trees.  The  elevated  ground 
ia  covered  with  moss  and  a  kind  of  tall  grass.  Dr.  Hooker 
notices  the  Anckland  Islands  as  remarkable  lor  the  variety 
of  their  vegetable  productions,  eighty  flowering  plants  having 
faaen  fbnnd ;  and  no  lesa  tban  flft^-six  of  tbem,  till  tben  un- 
known, have  bwn  noticed  for  their  heantyand  novelfy.  The 
only  animals  found  on  the  island  are  goats  and  rabbits.  Vigt 
ware  left  on  Anckland  IsUnd  in  1807  by  Captatn  Brisooe,  on 
his  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  ^atly  increased  in 
number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  small  singing- 
birds  were  found.  On  tbe  heights  petrels  breed  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Hawks,  ^ray  ducks,  snipes,  cormorants, 
and  the  common  shag  also  inhabit  the  islands.  Fish  are 
plentiful  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Auckland  Island,  and  the 
rocU  an  covered  with  limnata;  while  tbe  whale  fishing 
cariiea  on  in  tha  neishbounng  aeaa  n^y  yai  becooM  wy 


valnabla.  filr  James  Ross  mentions  that  while  he  was  in 
Ijiurie  Harbour  many  sperm-whales  oame  into  the  anchorage. 

The  Anckland  Island  were  granted  by  government  to  the 
Messrs.  Enderby  on  advantageous  terms,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Uieir  father  to  this  country,  as  also 
for  the  more  recent  diseoverieo  of  tiia  sonlhera  continent  by 
Captain  Brisooe  whilst  in  tbe  employ  ai  tbe  Meaers.  Endeib]^. 
A  company  to  which  tbe  Measn.  £nderby  ceded  their  privi- 
leges, obtained  a  ebartar  of  inoerpnation  on  the  10th  of 
Jannaiy,  1649,  for  the  purpose  a  {HTOsecating  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  Anckland  luanda ;  and  Laurie  Harboar  waa 
chosen  aa  the  head  station  of  the  company,  from  tbe  superior 
&cilitieB  it  affords  to  whaling  vessels.  The  islands  were 
uninhabited  until  the  Southern  Whale  Fishety  Company, 
under  the  conduct  of  one  <tf  the  Hesua.  Enderby,  made  « , 
settlement  there  in  1849. 

AUDOUIN,  JEAN  VICTOR,  was  bem  at  Paris  on  the 
S7th  of  April,  1797.  His  early  edncation  was  intended  to 
fit  him  for  the  law,  but  his  inolinations  were  towards  the 
study  of  organio  nature,  and  he  accordingly  gave  up  the  law 
for  the  stfldy  of  nudieine.  His  mind  waa  earlv  directed  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insaota.  The  firat  paper 
which  be  pnblished  was  a  deieription  of  an  animal  belon^inf 
to  the  class  JMeofo,  in  1818,  and  from  this  date  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  bts  labours  in  this  branch  of  study  were  incessant. 
The  results  of  most  of  bis  investigations  were  enblished  in 
the  form  of  oontrtbutione  to  the  various  jennuus  or  in  the 
Transactions  of  societies.  These  papers  were  nnineroiu, 
and  they  are  all  valuable. 

His  early  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Iimcta,  and  especi- 
ally those  on  the  Annelida,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cnvier,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Latreille,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intinuu^,  and  from  whose  instruction  he 
obtained  those  enlarged  views  of  the  relations  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  are  so  conapicuons  in  all  bis  writings.  In 
1836  he  beeama  connected  with  M.  Milne-Edwards  in  re- 
searches upon  tha  Oruilaoea  and  Annelida,  which  resulted 
in  a  great  additimi  to  existing  knowledge  onfltetebjectof  the 
minute  uiatomy  and  fonctiona  vi  these  animals.  In  the 
same  year  ha  became  asdstant  to  Lamarck  and  latreille  in  the 
Jardin  dea  IMantes,  Paris,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  waa 
appointed  professor  of  entomology  in  the  museum  attaehed 
to  that  institution.  In  bis  lectures  here  he  paid  particnlar 
attention  to  those  insects  which  were  injurious  to  vc^tation. 
His  investigation  of  the  economy  of  insects  was  very  exten- 
sive,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  he  had  ooUeoted 
waa  pnbliahed  before  his  death.  He  left  belFind  him  fourteen 
quarto  volumes  of  mannseript  on  this  subject,  with  numerous 
drawings.  Audouin,  at  the  request  of  the  government  of 
Franee,  prepared  and  published  a  work,  entitled  *  Histoire 
des  Insectes  naisibles  &  la  Vigoe,  et  particali^remeat  de  la 
Pyiale  qui  devaste  lea  Vignolles  des  Dipartemens  de  la 
Cote-d'Or,  de  Sadne-et-Loir«>,  du  Rhdne,  de  I'Henmli,  dea 
Pyr^nees-Orientales,  de  la  Haute-Oaronne,  de  la  Chareuta- 
Inf^enre,  de  la  Maine,  et  de  Seine-et-Oiae.'  It  came  oat 
in  six  parts  qnsrto.  The  first  part  appeared  in  3840,  bat  tiia 
last  <Ua  not  appear  till  some  time  after  the  anthor'a  death,  in 
1843.  The  work  treats  not  only  of  the  natural  history  of 
these  insects,  bat  dso  of  the  means  of  preventing  their 
increase  and  of  destroying  them.  It  is  illustrated  wi^ 
beautiful. plates,  after  drawings  by  the  author,  and,  whether 
regarded  as  an  example  of  oarefiif  observation,  and  the  applj- 
eation  of  science  to  a  practical  snbject,  at  for  tiie  faean^  of 
its  illustrations,  is  probably  (me  of  the  most  valuable  evw 
eontributed  to  entomology. 

Andenin  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  puTBultof  his  fivourite 
soience.  In  the  snmmer  of  1841  he  visited  the  south  of 
France,  tar  the  purpose  of  investigating  tbe  habita  of  the 
insects  which  injnre  the  oliTa-plantattons.  Here  be  exposed 
himself  to  wet  and  cold,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1841. 
On  tbe  day  of  his  faneral  erationa  vwe  delivered  at  hia 
tomb  by  H.  Serres,  president  of  tbe  Academy  of  Scieneea ; 
M.  Cbevrenl,  director  (tf  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  i 
by  M.  Milne-Edwnrds,  and  M.  Blanchard.  Audouin  bad 
oollected  a  fine  museum,  not  only  of  individual  insects,  bnt 
of  specimens  illustrating  their  economy.  These  were  ex- 
hibited after  hie  death  at  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  dea 
Plantes.  His  library  was  large,  and  when  sold  by  public 
auction  at  bis  decease  realised  20,000  fomcs. 

It  would  be  nnjttst  to  Andouia  to  regard  him  as  a  mere 
entomidogist  He  waa  a  comparative  anatomist  and  naturalist, 
whoae  power  of  aente  obsemtiffiA  peenliarly  aduted  him 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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fN^wtM^of  tUluUta  aid  <h«  tlnMiBfe  of  initela.  U 
Uf  jpon  impvrUnt  p«p^  on  oBtomolon,  it  U  evidiat 
HuX  ho  did  not  regard  inwcti  h  the  oad  of  tui  inqiuriee,  bat 
that  ho  lo^od  upon  them  u  »  gio«t  elan  of  phrnointiia, 
UlwtntiaK  tho  fifliwnl  lam  that  were  dedoeiUo  from  the 
atady  of  the  wholo  animal  kimdom.  With  him  extvul 
forma  wero  cwly  regarded  at  dependant  on  an  intomal  atn»> 
tor^  which  in  ita  deveIo|»ment,  and  the  fonctiona  it  pez^ 
fonnod,  itood  oloaaly  lelattd  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
It  WM  tbaa  th4t  he  w  lad  to  invoitigate  the  muidIom  sab- 
lungdom  of  animals,  and  mccooded  in  adding  to  aeienoe  ao 
awiy  important  facta  whioh  aanat  in  indioatinj^  the  true 
nlaUeii  of  thoie  aoimala  to  one  or  tho  other  diviaioa  of  tho 
tBiBul  kingdom* 

(Ahlidged  from  the  Bicgrwhieal  JHttunmyi^titSotii^ 
for  fA<  Dmuion  of  Uteful  Kr>owl$dM.) 

AUDUBON.  JOHN  JAME3,  an  foimt  Amarican 
wtnnUat,  waa  bom  in  Loniaianai  i»  tba  United  8tat«%_e« 
th*  4th  <tfMv*  1760.  Both  hu  pmU  mra  Fniwh.  Bi« 
UutV,  waa  •&  ardent  admirwr  of  tiw  boa«tie«  of  ntamal 
HVtnrk  ndoavmmd  from  hia  earliest  raara  to  loator  in  him 
•  ainiiar  tut*,  wd  ovpeeialljr  directed  hii  i^tontmi  to  tho 
many  tribes  of  birds  whiob  inhabited  that  part  of  the  rtate 
in  whioh  thoy  rosided.  Tb«  boy'a  paaaion  for  tho  atady  of 
birds  nod  avorything  oonnocted  with  them,  soon  outran  hia 
father'a  premptiim.  While  still  a  child  he  obUinod  poa- 
aaaaion  «  BeToml  of  the  splendid^ptamaged  apecimnia  of 
American  birda>and  eherishod  them  aa  hia  woiceat  traaavroa. 
At  tfaia  period,  when  any  of  bis  birds  died,  hia  chief  rwrot 
wna  that  ho  eonld  no  longer,  either  himself  retain  what  had 
boon  ao  bright,  or  convey  to  othera  a  notion  of  the  departed 
brilliance.  Hia  father  having  plaoed  onder  his  eyea  a  book 
of  omitholc^cal  Uloatntiona,  the  boj  determined  to  booomo 
»  drnuhtaman  bimaelf. 

Fewng,  hia  dafioieney  in  tho  elementa  of  drawing,  ho 
ftpldiod  unuolf  with  gnat  naudnify  to  aeqairo  tho  aulit^ 
i»  draw  well.  At  length,  when  ho  waa  abont  foorten,  his 
fnthor  took  him  to  Paria,  and  placed  him  in  the  atndio  of  the 
enUbrated  David.  Hero,  Uioogh  he  n^locted  the  atndv  of 
tho  higher  principle  of  ait,  he  beeame  a  akilfnl  dtaoghta- 
ma ;  and  satufied  with  having  obtained  the  competooey 
Bteeaaary  to  hia  views,  he  threw  aside  the  loeHma  of  the 
bnona  master ;  and,  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  retnmed  to  tho 
'BIrda  of  America.* 

In  1798  his  father  gave  him  a  &irm  in  Pemurylvanin,  near 
the  river  Sohnylkil,  bnt  ha  aadly  nMlected  his  agriooltoral 
dntioa.  Of  his  oceapations  here,  he  aays,  my  mmblea 
um'i&bly  oommeaoad  at  break  of  day,  and  to  retnm  wet 
with  dew  and  bearing  a  feothoiod  prue,  waa,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  highest  enjoyment  for  whieh  I  have  boaa  fltted." 
Ajbont  this  time  he  nwnied  »  vaiy  iBtereating  and  aeeem- 
pliiAed  ymng  lady,  who  ibared  hia  after  hononra.  Fw 
nearly  twenty  yaata  no  now  pnnaed  oommem  (nominally) ; 
and  m  an  esses  was  what  may  be  easily  supposed.  He 
ymevad  westward  to  Loaisville,  and  there  first  mot  Wilson, 
vheee  example  excited  still  mora  a  seal  that  needed  no  spar. 
In  1810  he  udlied  forth  on  a  great  exploring  expedition,  and 
aailed  down  the  Ohio  with  his  wife  and  ehild>  biTd«aketehing 
aa  he  went.  In  the  next  year  he  eiplored  Florida.  Finding 
th^joint  pnraoit  of  bnsioess  and  scienoe  imposeifale  for  him, 
he  at  length  abandoned  hia  nominal  bosinesa  altogether. 

Go  tho  fith  of  April  18S4,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where 
Dr.  Heaes,  his  only  intimate  friend  in  the  plaoe,  introdnoed 
him  to  Charles  laicion  Bonaparte,  prince  do  tfnaignano, 
hinaelf  nn  ardent  omitholoipat,  and  who^  ia  well  known, 
pnblidieil  a  ^endid  contiaoatian  of  '  Wiloon'a  Omitho> 
knr.'  The  prinee  warmly  oneonnged  him  in  his  plans, 
UM  ha  BOW  began  aeriouly  to  oontemplate  pablieirfion. 
From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York  i  and  thence, 
tal^g  the  Hndoon  for  hia  high-road,  pesetnisd  into  tho 
pafchloaa  foresta.  It  waa  now  he  proieeted,  in  a  methodical 
manner,  his  &mona  publication  of  illoatrationa,  whieh  ho 
divided  into  nembera,  to  each  niunbar  five  plato,  according 
to  the  aixe  of  the  objeots.  All  Andobon's  illastrations  are 
<^  the  dimensions  of  nature ;  and  veiy  often  they  are  pre- 
sented alao  in  the  moat  capiicioaa  attitndsa,  bnt  with  the 
xtiioteat  fidelity  to  nature. 

After  a  ramble  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  hia 
fiunily  in  Lonisiana ;  «Ej>lored  all  the  sorroonding  fnests, 
and  then  sidled  to  Eorope.  Without  the  means  of  pab- 
lishing  his  grsat  work,  uie  third  part  of  which,  when  it 
UBpaarad,  coat  4StL  per  co^  to  tho  pnrehasar,  he  landed  at 
Uvoipooi  in  I836i  Hia  letten(rfinbodnaliMipnMnindhim 


a  nordial,  and  mm  enthnsiaatie,  rsooption  in  that  town,  bi 
Hanobeator,  and  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  cQumencod  ^ 
pnblioation  of  hia  iUDstmtiaaa  im  doaeiiptieaB  of  the '  Biid« 
of  Amerioa.'  The  work,  however,  ««a  qoioMy  tnufamd 
to  the  hands  of  London  artists.  In  September  16S8,lie  encf 
meieviaited  Franco,  where  he  was  r^ptwowly  weleonwd  hr 
tho  Bcientiflo  world.  Baron  Cnvier  pnaennoad  a  jpaMKjrm 
of  him  before  the  Institato.  Charles  tenia  Philipn,  and 
the  Dnohesa  of  Orleans,  the  Doko  of  Meaiinat  Cnvier, 
Hnmboldt.  the  lostitote,  and  others,  jmned  hia  mbeeription 
list-  By  the  S«th  of  November  ISW,  the  eleventh  nonbnr 
of  the  wtt^  and  100  nlatea,  had  i^peared. 

He  now  determined  to  reviiit  Aaimca  for  the  ponmee  of 
refrsahing  some  of  hia  drawinga,  and  of  bringing  hm  wifi 
back  with  him  to  Enropo.  On  the  l«t  ef  Annl  he  aat  lail, 
and  in  abont  a  year  he  letarmd  with  Mra.  Andnbon. 
Having  again  gone  bad  with  hia  wife  to  Amerka  in  Angnst 
1831,  he  pnweeded  to  Florida,  Mtplend  the  lenats  of  Maine, 
made  a  vnyage  to  the  Oolf  «f  the  St,  Lawrenea  and  lha 
coast  of  Ubrador,  and  vinted  Nawfimndland  wad  N«n 
Scotia.  On  the  S8th  of  April  1899  he  held  »l  New  VoA, 
where  now  the  greatest  bononr  was  paid  to  him,  an  exhibi- 
liea  of  hia  illnstrations  ef  American  watar*birda  In  1834 
he  aipuQ  went  to  Florida,  and  thanee  to  Teaaa.  tk^ 
seientifio  frnita  of  Aodnbqn's  romantic  ramblea  had  pnenred 
him  many  toknis  of  rsapect  He  beeame  a  Fellaw  of  ihe 
Unnaun  and  Zoologisal  Seoietiea  ef  London ;  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natnral  History  at  New  York ;  of  the  Natural  Hifteiy 
Society  at  Faria ;  of  the  Weneriau  Society  of  Sdinbnn^ ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Hiatoiy  at  Man- 
cheater,  of  the  Royal  Seettish  Aeademy  of  Painting,  Boulp- 
tare,  and  Arehiteetore,  and  oUiarlem  important  associations. 
Audubon^  book  waa  tho  largasi  and  grandeat  which  had 
bemi  pnbliahed  on  Ornithology.  Every  s«t  of  bird  ia 
ragraTCd,  nuds^  female^  and  yoang.  The  drawinga  a» 
admirable  I  and  the  daaoriptiens  an  aeeond  ia  merit  ta 
thoae  of  Wilson  only.  Andoben'h  peaoafbl  and  enthamstie 
life  of  exploration  and  study  was  prolonged  to  the  ripe  age 
of  71.  He  died  on  the  I7tb  of  ^anoary  1801,  at  Minniea- 
land,  near  the  ci^  of  New  York. 

AUSTRALIA.  In  the  article  Ansnuu,  ef  the  *  Penny 
Cyolonedia,'  a  brief  naitative  has  been  ^ven  of  the  saeeee- 
sive  diaeoveriea  of  the  variona  exterior  portiona  of  the  oon- 
tinont,  and  also  of  the  moat  important  surveys  ef  the  eoasts. 
The  principal  journeys  of  exploration  of  the  interior  whioh 
had  then  been  made  were  condocted  by  Weatwnth,  Home, 
Conningham,  Oxley,and  fttnrt,  and  the  information  ac(}aired 
is  embodied  in  the  article  above-mentioned. 

IkaiMer  JPn§rm  ZHioomy.  Captua  Slnrt,  in  189S, 
had  disooverad  the  river  Dariine,  and  traced  it  downwards 
to  80"  S.  lat.,  where  he  was  obliged  by  want  ef  water  to 
ahandoa  it.  At  the  end  ef  1888  Captam  Stort  waa  again 
sent  into  the  interior,  to  trace  tlwfcitnareoniao^  the  rivora. 
He  proeeeded  te  the  south  of  Sydney,  and  intersecting  the 
Marmmbi^^,  paaaed  thenee  to  the  Murray.  Sir  Thoous 
Mitchell,  in  183d,  traced  the  Darling  ftom  the  point  where 
atorthBdleftitinl88adewBto3rS6'8.1aL  Ial8868ir 
Thomas  Mitchell  followed  the  courae  of  the  Lachlaa  down- 
wards, and  oroaaing  hem  that  river  to  the  Mormmbidgee,  from 
it  gained  the  btmlu  ef  the  Momy,  and,  fbllewii^  ita  oenrse, 
reached  the  Darling  at  its  eonflneaee  with  the  Morray. 

in  1897-88^,  Captain  Oeergo  Gr^  condneted  two  ex- 
peditioaa  in  north-west  and  western  Australia,  and  made 
aome  important  diaeoveriea  in  Western  Australia  between 
Oape  Cnvier,  84*  8.  lat.,  and  Swan  River  9S*  a  Uk 

In  1888  Captain  Btnrt  led  an  exploring  par^  ovMrhmd 
from  New  South  Walea  along  the  banka  of  the  Mamy. 
He  eemmeneed  his  journey  at  the  ford  where  the  Hume 
intersects  the  road  to  Put  PMKp,  and  in  ao  doing  eeeBoated 
the  whole  of  the  waten  of  the  aonth-eaat  aag^  ^  Ana- 
tralian  continent. 

In  18S9  Mr.  Syre  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  tried  to 
penetrate  northwards  into  the  Interior ;  out  haviug  descended 
into  tho  basin  of  Lake  Torrena,  he  was  baffled  at  every 
point.  He  therefore  went  to  Port  Linooln,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  line  of  the  south  coaat  to  Fowler's  Bay,  the 
western  limit  of  the  colony  of  South  Aostralia.  Be  then 
left  the  coast,  and  pushed  Doldly  forward  to  the  N.E.  for 
Mount  Arden  along  the  Qawler  Range,  but  was  unable  to 
advance  hrther  than  89"  SC. 

In  1840  Mr.  £yre  again  conducted  another  eiqiodition 
towarda  the  CMtiu  part  of  the  eontinent^He  vras  imatdo 
to  penetrate  to  the  north,  but^^U^fdUy  ^^^f(y^[^* 
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after  a  jonntey  of  exeeBsive  difficult  and  privatioD, 
Utsbed  the  startlii^  £Kt  thrt  there  u  not  a  angle  water- 
omine  to  t>e  foimd  on  the  aoath  coast  of  Aoitralia  from  Port 
Unooln  to  King  Gemge's  Soand,  a  diitance  of  nme  than 
1^  miles. 

Whilst  these  attempts  were  being  made  to  penetrate  to- 
wards the  int«rtor  from  the  south,  Captain  Wickham,  in  Her 
Majesty's  nsnl  service,  was  actiTely  engaged  on  the  northern 
coast.  In  command  of  the  Beagle,  he  carried  on  a  sarrey  of 
the  intertropical  shores  of  the  continent,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  two  conrideraUe  riverH — the  Victoria,  in  14" 
S6'  a  lat.,  129°  22*  E.  long,  and  the  Albert,  in  17'  36'S.lat., 
139*  S4'  £.  long.  Captain  Stokes  succeeded  Captun  Wick- 
ham  in  the  command  of  the  Beagle,  and  penetnted  nearer 
to  the  centre  than  bad  been  done  before. 

Captain  Stnrt,  in  his  last  joamey,  left  Adehude  on  the 
lAth  of  Angost,  1844,  and  following  the  conrse  of  the 
Hnmy  as  br  as  its  omnnence  with  the  Darling,  then  stmck 
northwards.  Crasnng  vast  taacts  of  barrra  groond  and  the 
great  stony  desert,  <nt  the  8th  ^  September,  164S,  he  readied 
l4'  3(X  S.lat,  138^  E.  long.  He  aixived  at  Adehude  on  his 
return,  Jan.  19, 1846. 

ffir  Thomas  Mitchell  spent  the  year  1846  in  an  exploring 
journey  into  the  interior  of  tropical  Australia,  making  his 
way  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  mountain  range 
which  boonds  the  country  to  the  west  and  north  of  Moreton 
Bay.  He  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  dry  and  barren 
land,  but  he  also  discovered  a  lame  extent  of  singularly 
beantiM  and  rich  countrr,  especially  about  the  head  of  a 
river  wbieh  he  discoTered  near  iB°  S.  lat.,  and  which  he 
named  the  Victoria.  It  trended  to  the  north-west.  Mitchell, 
however,  was  unable  to  continue  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
Onlf  of  &upentaiia,  the  main  object  of  the  jonmey ;  but  as 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Victoria  would  be  found 
to  ftll  into  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  the 
letam  of  the  enedition,  waa  desiutc^  to  eontanne  the 
search  along  ita  banks.  He  found  that  the  Victoria,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Barcoo,  soon  turned  to  the  south-weet 
towards  the  interior.  He  followed  it  for  abcnt  100  miles 
beyood  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Mitchell,  and  until  it 
dwindled  away  and  was  lost  in  the  sand  in  26°  IC  9"  S.  lat., 
when,  owing  to  the  failure  of  water,  he  was  compelled  to 
return.  Making  hu  way  homeward  by  a  route  much  to  the 
west  of  that  by  which  he  as  well  as  Alitcbell  bad  before  pro- 
ceeded, he  discovered  a  wide  extent  of  rieh  and  well-watered 
pastoru  country. 

Dr.  Leichbu^  started  on  his  overland  expedition  bom 
Moreton  Bay  to  the  north  coast,  at  the  end  of  September, 
1844,  and  reached  Port  Essin^n,  at  the  end  of  the  lyear 
184fi.  In  thia  joum^  Dr,  Leiehhardt  crossed  a  luge  ex- 
tent of  beantiM  and  fertile  country.  At  the  end  (tf  1846  he 
started  on  a  stiU  more  difficult  and  perilous  jonmey,  fran 
the  eastern  coast  to  the  western,  across  or  on  the  aldrts  of  the 
great  desert  which  had  been  partly  explored  by  Start  in 
1844,  184S,  and  1846.  In  tins  last  and  fatal  ;oumey  he 
found  a  conntiy  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertili^ — a  dis- 
covery which  he,  with  characteristic  ardour,  returned  300 
miles  to  the  nearest  frontier  atatitm  to  report.  The  richness 
of  this  part  of  Austnlia  is  therefore  wdl  established ;  and 
although  the  frequent  failure  of  the  streams  is  at  present  a 
complete  bar  to  any  successful  squatting  settlements,  little 
^{MBrs  to  be  wanting  for  the  development  of  its  resources 
bsndes  the  eautrnetlMk  of  dam*,  by  which  the  channels  of 
many  of  the  itnams  mi|^t  he  at  once  converted  into  canals 
for  the  reservation  of  the  wat«,  and  of  rewrvoirs.  for  which 
the  undulations  at  the  land  affisrd  peeuliar  fheilities.  Dr. 
Leiehhardt,  in  this  last  journey,  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lynd,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  rivers  on  the 
east  coast.  Dr.  Leiehhardt  has  not  since  been  heard  o^  and 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  and  all  his  party 
have  perished  in  the  great  central  desert 

The  latest  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Aostraliawas  tiiat  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  OraKory,  from  the  north  coast,  which  was  o^anised 
at  Moreton  Bay,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  month  of  the 
Victoria  River.  The  horses  were  landed  at  Point  Pierce,  in 
Sept.  1805 :  and  to  the  9th  of  May,  1866,  the  party  was 
employed  in  preliminary  details,  and  in  the  exploration  of 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria  River,  having  pene- 
trated the  interior  deserts  to  18°  SO' S.  lat,  187°  SO*  E.  long. 
On  the  2l8t  of  June  Mr.  Qi^gory  left  the  encampment  on 
the  Victoria  River,  accompanied  by  six  persons.  ITie  arid 
natore  of  the  country  spelled  them  to  increase  the  ktitnde 
to  IS"  S.,  after  which  they  keipt  panUd  to  the  ooMt  as  &r 


inland  as  mtor  eonld  be  Ibnsd  in  the  rivu^  tlie  grestoit 
distance  from  the  sea  not  exceeding  100  miles.  Proeeeding 
tiios  they  reached  the  Albert  River,  Aug.  30,  and  left  H 
Sept.  3,  and  made  eome  ineffsetnal  attempts  to  proceed  to 
the  south-east  Waut  of  water  compelled  them  to  p«me 
a  route  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  17°  SO*  S.  lat,  wbiSa  tho 
Oilbert  River  enabled  them  to  follow  a  south-east  eonne. 
Crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Ljmd  in  18°  40*  th^ 
reached  the  Burdekin,  Oct  16.  Their  route  was  then  along 
the  rig^t  bank  of  that  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Sattor 
River,  which  was  followed  op  to  the  Beylando.  Tracing 
that  river  to  lat  23'  th^  then  pursued  a  south-east  coono 
to  the  junction  of  the  Comet  and  Mackenrie  Rivers,  whence 
their  coi^rse  to  the  Dawson  brought  them,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  to  the  farthest  station  of  the  setUen,  whenoo 
they  procwded  to  Brisbane. 

Smfaee,  Ej/drographg,  ^e.—Tb«  Australian  Alps,  wbaA. 
ooenpy  the  aoutb^eutem  aiuile  ui  Anatolian  continent, 
rise  to  an  elention  of  7000  ieet  above  the  sea,  and  thnr 
snmnuts  are  perpetoaUy  covered  with  snow.  In  the  rest  ^ 
the  monntaia-range  whidi  flanks  the  eastern  eoaa^  Ao 
loftiest  summits  seldom  exceed  the  elevation  of  4000  foe^ 
thongh  there  sn  some  which  rise  to  OOOO  feet. 

North  of  33*  S.  lat.  the  prindpal  valleys  are  transmse, 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east. 
The  Hunter  river  runs  about  140  miles  in  that  direetioUy 
declining,  however,  considerably  towards  the  south.  Ita 
entire  length  from  its  source  in  the  Liverpool  range  is  above 
200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vesseU  up  to  Morpeth, 
about  35  miles  from  its  month.  Its  two  principal  tributaries, 
the  William  and  the  Patterson,  both  of  which  join  it  on  tiie 
left,  are  navigable  for  a  somewhat  ^eater  distance.  At  tbo 
month  of  the  Hunter  is  the  town  of  Newsaatle,  the  chief  shi^ 
ping-town  (tf  the  Hunter  coal  district  In  tho  vidnity  are  ex- 
tensive beds  of  good  coal,  whidi  are  largely  wnnuAit  Mudi 
of  the  coj^wr  from  the  Burra  Bum  and  other  Sooth  Aus- 
tralian mines  is  smelted  here.  Up  the  Hunter  the  land  is 
much  more  fertile  than  along  the  coast,  and  the  towns  of 
East  and  West  Maitland  and  Morpeth  are  the  centres  of 
thriving  sgricultuial  districts.  The  Manning  River  to  the 
north  of  the  Hunter,  and  the  Hastings,  which  falls  into 
Macquarie'Bay,  still  &rther  north,  also  run  nearly  east  and 
west:  neitherexceeds  100 miles. in  length.  'Port Stephens, 
about  20  miles  north  of  the  Hunter,  is  a  bar-harbour,  bat 
convenient  for  small  coasting  vessels,  and  the  onUet  of  the 
produce  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  a  part  of 
wh<»e  extenmve  territoi^  stretches  al<mg  its  northern  bank, 
and  for  a  eonsideiaUe  distanoe  np  the  river  Kainah,  of  wbidi 
it  is  the  estnary.  The  esfaiai^  of  the  Hastings  nums  the 
small  harhoar  of  Port  Mscgoam. 

North  of  Port  Macqnane  tlie  eoontry  changes  greailr  ia 
eharaeto:.  Tlie  monntains  are  verr  lofty,  eome  of  tban 
attaining  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  w^iile  the  formationa  are 
granitic,  tr^pean,  and  schistose.  The  streams  are  nwnenme 
and  among  them  the  BeUengm,  the  Clarenee,  tiw  Richmond, 
uid  the  Tweed,  are  navi^Ue  for  coasting  vessels.  The 
v^tation  is  more  luxuriant,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a 
tropical  character  as  we  proceed  northward.  Tho  timber  is 
of  a  larger  and  more  useful  character.  Moreton  Bay  spe- 
cially is  characterised  by  its  pines,  of  which  the  finest  are 
the  Moreton  Bay  Pine  {Arauearia  Oumtiiighimii)  and  uie 
Bnnya  Bnnyii  Li.  Biihemii).  The  cedars  are  also  in  great 
repoto  for  the  beauty  of  their  wood,  and  the  chestnuts  ate 
much  vahied.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  grow 
vigwroaalrinthiapartof  Anstnlia;  except  tobacco,  however, 
they  are  Uttle  cultivated,  in  conseqaence  of  tlM  impoonlnli^ 
of  obtaining  labourers.  Moreton  Bay  is  a  fine  harbour,  60 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  by  frx>m  3  to  20  miles  wide. 
The  islandsMoreton  and  Stradbrooke  stretch  across  its  month, 
leaving  on  the  south  merely  a  narrow  passage  navigable  oidy 
by  boats,  but  on  the  north  there  is  an  entrance  sufficiently 
wide  and  deep  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Between  tua 
islands  lies-  a  dangerous  sand-bar.  The  navigable  riveie 
Brisbane  and  Lo^i  ^th  several  smaller  streams,  fall  into 
the  bay.  The  Brisbane  is  a  large  and  important  river, 
having  its  &rthest  source  in  the  coast  range  near  152°  £. 
long.,  and  being  fed  in  its  course  by  numerous  tributaries. 
It  is  navigable  by  vesssls  drawing  16  fset  of  water  20  miles 
fnm  its  month,  whoe  the  ship  navigation  is  stopped  by  a 
rodqr  shoal,  but  boata  ascend  40  miles  hij^.  The  Morrton 
Bay  district  and  the  conntzy  northward  swear  to  be  free 
from  the  droughts  iriuch  are  so  destnwtive  in  the  soathem. 
pattBitftheGOUitry.    r.:_.__..  QoOglc 
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NnQi  of  Hontoi  6*7  the  numnUioi  nnde  to  the  west, 
and  abont  Sfi°  8.  Ut.  beoame  mneh  lower,  lonng  in  &ct,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  character  of  monntaiiis,  and  permitting  a 
compantiTely  eaqr  access  to  the  extensive  pastoral  regions 
which  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Leichhardt  here  dis- 
covered in  the  interior.  On  this  part  of  the  coasts  near 
22°  S.  Ut,  is  Port  Bowen,  near  Broad  Sound,  the  ooUet  of 
the  Ntwoa  and  some  other  streams.  Port  Bowen  is  well 
aduitea  for  steam  navigation,  and  ftpP^^  likely  some  iaj 
to  become  an  important  harbour.  Tno  country  northward 
is  almost  unknown.  The  entire  north-eastern  coast,  from 
28°  S.  lat.,  is  bordered  hj  small  islands  and  rocks  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  Great  Barrier  Beef. 

We  now  return  to  the  south  and  WHt  eotiti.  To  the 
west  of  Wilson^  PronMOitory  and  the  Anstialian  Alps  rise 
ssTtti!  chains  of  hills  with  intervening  fertile  plains  and 
valte^"*  ^  Pyrenees,  the  Grampians,  and 

the  nctoiia  Bange.  The  Grampians,  which  stretch  north 
and  BottiL  near  143^  SO'  E.  long.,  are  the  loftiest  of  these 
western  mountains,  the  highest  summit  being  Mount 
Williams,  4500  feet.  From  this  chain  descend  seTsrsl 
rivers.  The  most  consider^le  of  these  is  the  Glenelg, 
which  descends  bom  the  western  slopes ;  it  has  a  large  body 
of  water,  but  on  account  of  sand-banks  is  unnavigable.  The 
Wimmera  and  other  streams  which  flow  northward  frdm  the 
Grampians  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons,  which  are  f(»med  in 
ibe  barren  sands  of  the  northern  put  of  Victoria-  The 
Yarra  Yaira,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  east  of  Melbosme, 
flows  past  that  city,  below  which  it  is  navigable.  The 
country  north  of  thoe  mountains,  which  forms  the  north- 
western portion  ci  the  province  at  Victoria,  was  named  by 
fir  Thomas  MitehaO,  who  first  explored  it,  Antialia  Felhc, 
on  Mconnt  of  ito  ^parent  fertilitv.  This  tnet  dlbrds  very 
fine  and  extensive  cattle-ntns,  but  between  it  and  the 
Mtmay  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract. 

West  of  the  Glenelg,  in  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
near  Uie  coast,  are  low  ranges  of  wooded  hiUs  and  grassy 
pluns,  with  more  extensive  and  very  rich  plains  &rther  in- 
Wd,  together  with  loxnriant  forests,  whica  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  Bnir  Mountains,  the  highest  of  which  are  1000 
feet  above  the  sea.  -  An  isolated  mountain.  Mount  Gambier, 
has  an  extinct  crater  on  its  snmmit.  Between  this  and  the 
Murray  are  low  ranges  of  hills  generallv  running  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  separated  from  each  otner  by  level  plains, 
which  are  subject  to  inundations,  but  afford  excellent  pas- 
tnres.  Between  the  Murray  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  are 
■Bveral  ridges  of  monntains,  extoiding  from  fiiyau  Bange  in 
the  n«Ui  to  Wakefield  Bange,  which  terminates  in  Encounter 
33ny.  Meant  &own,  near  the  head  of  Speneer^s  Onlf,  is 
3000  feet  high.  Beyond  the  mountains,  and  curving  ronnd 
their  bases,  is  the  remarkable  depresnon  known  as  Torrens 
hkka.  At  least  a  Uiird  of  the  tract  between  the  Murray 
and  the  Gulf  of  SL  Vincent  is  conij^Qtod  to  be  barren.  In 
the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  stands  the  city  of  Adelaide.  On 
the  western  shore  of  Spencer's  Gulf  is  Port  Lincoln,  the  best 
harbour  in  South  Australia,  and  around  it  is  much  fertile 
country.  Off  the  entrance  of  Spencer  Gulf  lies  Kangaroo 
Island.  West  of  this,  to  Streaky  Bay,  is  a  mountainous  tract, 
k])own  as  Gawler's  Range,  the  summits  of  which  increase  in 
height  towards  the  west,  where  they  attain  an  elevatitni  vi 
2000  feet  West  of  Streaky  Bay,  and  extending  into  Weat- 
em  Anitnlia,  is  a  waito  and  dzeuyeoontiyi  covered  nwrely 
withscmb. 

The  whole  of  the  western  end  of  the  continent  is  included 
in  Western  Australia.  The  coast  from  Port  Lincoln  to  King 
George's  Sound  forms  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  pre- 
sents a  very  remarkable  appearance ;  front  Streaky  Bay  to 
Cape  Arid,  about  600  miles,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of 
cliffs  frtnn  300  to  600  feet  high.  The  interior  here,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  explored,  condsts  of  ^parently  interminable 
plains :  no  river  ia  visible  and  no  fresh  water  procurable. 
Immediately  west  of  the  Great  Australian  Big£t  lies  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Becherche.  Abont  King  Geone's  Sound, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Albany,  the  country 
improves  considerably.  The  surfoce  ia  mudi  broken,  and 
there  are  lof^  hills  and  rapid  streams.  From  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  island  a  lofty  ranm,  .called  the  Darling 
Honntams,  which  terminates  thm  in  Point  D'Entrecasteanx 
and  Cape  Leeuwin,  runs  northward  as  far  as  Shark  Bay,  at  a 
distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  coaEt,  and  rising 
from  800  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Portions  of  these  con- 
nected mounts  are  known  as  the  Gairdner's,  Moresby's, 


Hendid,  and  Vtotoria  nngai;  Th*  bidiest  mnamit,  Tnl- 
banop,  is  said  to  attain  an  eUvation  of  3000  feet  The 
formatiMU  are  duefly  of  red  ssndstime  or  limestone.  Thtf 
are  mostly  barren,  hut  at  some  distance  inland  near  the 
Blackwood  Biver,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  western 
angle  of  Flinders  Bay,  Mr.  Roe  found  considmble  foreste  of 
timber-trees  fit  for  naval  porpoees }  he  also  discovered  good 
coal  in  two  or  three  places.  £ast  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  interior  are  sandy  deserta.  Swan  River  has  a  bar  at  ito 


 frequently  dty. 

the  capital  of  We^em  Australia,  ia  built  at  the  mouth  of 
Swan  Biver. 

Along  the  noortb-weatem  coast  the  country  differs  con- 
riderabfy  from  any  part  of  the  ea^nent  hitherto  daacribed. 
Instead  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills  ziidniiatashni  '^■♦Bnr 
from  the  shore,  the  cout  from  Northwest  Cape  alou  the 
Dampier  Archipelago,  to  Boebuck  l^y,  aud  tnenoauMg 
Buccanier  Archipelago  up  to  the  rocky  promontory,  near 
Prince  Begent's  River,  is  a  low  sandy  level,  covered  with 
salsolaceous  plants.  Near  Prince  Begient's  River  tl^  coast 
is  broken  into  bold  granitic  head-lands,  some  of  which  are 
600  to  1000  feet  in^.  Numerous  ialani^it^  aoma  of  them 
basaltic,  line  the  coast,  and  the  Meneiy  is  wild  and  striking. 
Mounte  Trafalgar  and  Waterioo  rise  to  the  height  of  900  feet, 
and  nnmeroos  streams  flow  from  them.  Thence  around  the 
coast  as  far  as  Cambridge  Gulf,  are  low  hills.  At  Cambridge 
Golf  a  river  of  some  importance  &ll8  into  the  sea.  It  was 
named  the  Victoria  by  ito  discoverer/  C^tain  Stokes,  R.N., 
who  traced  it  upwards  for  140  miles,  to  a  range  of  low  hilli, 
which  he  called  the  Fitzroy  Range.  In  its  lower  eouiae  the 
Victoria  flows  throngfa  low,  san^,  mangrove  fiats,  whi^  at 
its  mouth  have  been  cut  into  numerous  islanda,  oowed 
daring  floods;  but  higher  up,  ito  banks  are  hilly  and  very 
fertile.  The  Fitsroy  range  nses  in  one  or  two  placM  to  ihm 
height  of  840  feet.  From  the  Mosquito  FUU  a  connected 
range,  from  700  to  800  feet  lugh,  runs  off  to  the  north-east. 
Stretohing  away  from  the  river  towards  the  interior  Ci^h 
tain  Stokes  saw  apparently  interminable  plains. 

North-east  from  the  Victoria  and  the  Fitzmaarice  rivers 
is  the  Macdonald  range,  which  consisto  of  hills  averaging 
from  400  to  600  feet  in  neight  Nearer  the  shore,  between 
Cambridge  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  these  hills 
become  lower,  and  tenninate  generally  in  sandstone  cliffi^ 
seldom  exceeding  00  feat  in  hei^b  Bat  abont  Mehilla 
Bay  granite  oocon.  At  CobaisTaunsnla,  where  waa  the 
now  abandoned  colony  Port  Sssington  and  the  town  of 
Victoria,  the  cliA  an  of  red  sandstone ;  the  interior  of  the 
{wninsuLa,  the  surface  of  which  is  broken  by  low  hiUs,  con- 
sists of  a  continuous  forest 

The  shores  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  almost 
invariably  low  and  flat,  and  generally  covered  with  man- 
groves. The  banks,  wMch  are  of  clay  or  sand,  are  seldom 
more  than  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  beach.  On  the  east- 
em  sides  there  are  more  small  trees,  but  tiie  shore  ia  one 
wide,  low,  level,  sandy  waste.  The  rivers  which  &U  into 
the  gulf  are  few  and  nnimportant  One  or  two  inlete  which 
appear  to  be  the  months  of  rivers,  have  indeed  not  hitherto 
been  ex^ored,  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belioF  that 
th^  differ  from  those  which  have  been  followed  up.  The 
chief  of  the  rivers  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  Uu 
FUnden  uid  the  Albert,  but  like  the  others  they  consist 
merely  of  short  and  naitow  atreams  opening  into  wide 
shallow  estuaries.  The  Albert  was  asctttded  by  its  dia- 
coverer,  Captain  Stokes,  in  a  boat  for  about  SO  miles  from 
its  month.  He  found  it  bordered  by  open  woodlands  of 
acacias  and  gum-trees.  When  vnable  to  ascend  the  river 
higher,  he  made  a  joamey  for  some  distance  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  found  it  to  consiat  of  vast  and 
apparently  bonndless  grassy  plains,  relieved  by  occasional 
clamps  of  gum-trees ;  be  named  them  the  plains  of  Promise. 
Anotner  river  which  he  ascended,  and  named  Disaster  Biver, 
was  bordered  by  rich  allovial  flats,  evidently  subject  to  con- 
siderable floods.  Beyond  the  river  valley  were  wide  plains 
as  before.  It  was  m  endeavouring  to  explore  Cb^  York 
Peninsula,  which  forms  the  eastern  bounduy  trf  the  Gulf  of 
Catpentaiia,  and  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  continent  of 
Australia,  that  the  advettturoni  Kennedy  was  murdered  by 
the  natives. 

The  farthest  point  to  which  the  interior  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored ia  34°  30'  S.  lat,  137'  GV  £.  lonj^  Here  Captein 
otnxt  foond  a  honndlau  Slid  plain,  coveiM'v""*^  .  -  .-^ — 
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ol  drift  Mttd  Kmutfnei  100  fe6t  hig^jjimDing  in  parallel 
l&Mi  u  &r  SB  tli«  Bight  eoold  reach.  The  dTyaess  and  the 
hMl  wen  almoet  intolerable.  la  the  midst  of  thli  plain, 
ftcu- M*33'S.  lat.,  139*  30'  E.long.,  waiaremarkable  itoQ;' 
•nd  qnlta  sterile  desert,  which  extended,  a>  far  ai  he  coald 
ueetttlii,  ftboat  60  mtlei  in  length  and  36  milee  in  width. 
N«ir  tr  StC  8.  ht  Captain  Btttrt  discovered  a  iheet  of  water 
wliitih  he  caned  Cooper^  Creek,  extmdinc  east  and  weit 
kx  nearly  80  i^es,  and  ending  on  each  aide  in  arid  sands. 
It  has  heen  mpposed  that  thia  ereek  may  be  in  aeasoni  of 
flMd  eonnaeted  with  the  ringolar  horae-sboe  shaped  depreBflon 
knom  M  Lake  Toncna,  which  as  already  mentioned  in  part 
tteomplMU  the  nurantaina  at  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
and  that  on  the  other  aide  it  might  unite  with  Start*!  Stonr 
Deaert  Lake  Torrens,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  though 
called  a  lake,  is  not  filled  with  water,  bet  is  merely  an  ex- 
teniiTe  depreaaion,  the  bed  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  dry, 
With  oeeadonal  nnconnected  pools  and  mnddv  holes.  In 
■eastea  of  great  Hoods  it  wonld  no  doubt  be  filled  with  water, 
which  it  is  nosaible  may  find  an  outlet  in  Spencer's  Gnlf.  In 
»  Chnntty  wnere  r.tia  was  abuDdant  Lake  Torreas  wonld  of 
Morse  be  a  permanent  lake,  according  to  the  oxdinaiy  acven- 
tation  M  that  term. 

Gtattally  H  may  be  said  of  the  continent,  that  the  ranges 
•f  ttonnuina  mentioned  as  stretdiing  along  th«  sonth-eaatem 
■ad  eastern  coasts,  in  aome  places  come  close  down  to  the 
iSam,  bnt  eli-ewhere  permit  wide,  fitttile,  and  thinly  wooded 
plaiiiL  with  occasional  sandy  tract^  to  extend  between  them 
and  the  aea.  Towards  the  intenor,  beyond  and  nearly 
^nllal  with  the  monntaia  ranges,  are  undulating  downs  of 
ttedsrate  height  and  great  extent  such  aa  the  Darling  Downs 
discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Fitzroy  Downs  discovered 
by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  Ooulbarn,  Bathurat,  Maneero  or 
msbane  Downs,  and  the  New  England  diatrict,  with  vast 
fertile  plains,  lying  along  and  between  the  great  rivers. 
IhiM  downs  afford  the  chief  sheep  ruoa,  the  pbListhe  cattle 
pastom.  Farther  inland  are  wide  spread  nunhes  and 
worthless  jungle,  and  enomona  barren,  arid,  and  sandy,  or 
il0Dy  deaarta  whuly  nninbaldbdtle,  and  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempti  to  explore  them.  No  denae  forests  have 
been  foond  ;the  densest  are  those  which  oecurinthe  Moreton 
Bay  district  and  in  tropical  Anrtralia.  The  trees  are  almost 
invariably  light  of  foliifB  and  vary  marked  in  diancter.  The 
herbage  la  tfam ;  the  grasses  ate  nnttitiooa,  bnt  generally  grow 
in  dttaehed  clumps. 

The  liver  system  of  Australia,  u  bras  known,  is  peculiar. 
Many  of  the  nvers  of  the  interior  are  lost  in  the  sands,  othera 
are  sohjeet  to  immense  overflows  so  aa  to  convert  in  the  wet 
season  a  lure  portion  of  the  adjacent  country  into  vast 
swamps,  while  in  the  dry  season  their  channels  are  in  many 
places  quite  dry  and  they  are  converted  into  a  number  of 
scarcely  connected  lagoons.  Few  of  the  liven  which  fall 
into  the  sea  are  aavinbla,  and  nearly  all  have  bara  <v  other 
encnmbiaiMea  at  their  mooths. 

Tba  Mnrray  ii  an  exception  to  the  other  known  atreama 
of  the  AnsttsAan  continent  The  basins  of  tills  fine  river  are 
in  the  doepeit  reeeeaes  of  the  Australian  Alpa.  The  head- 
waten  of  ita  immediate  tributaries  extend  from  the  3eth  to 
the  SSnd  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  1 48"  to  148"  of  longitude. 
It  reaehea  the  lowlands  near  36*  8.  lat,  14r  E.  long.,  not 
&r  from  the  rising  town  of  Albury.  Ita  courae  ftrom  this 
place  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  the  curvatures  being  short, 
abrupt,  and  very  numerons.  The  whole  of  the  upper  course 
is  obstructed  by  sand  shoals,  and  siyigs  formed  by  trunks  of 
tiees,  and  other  objects  vrbicn  have  caught  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream ;  but  there  sppean  to  be  no  insnperable  olntacle  to 
the  clearance  of  the  channel  if  then  were  sufficient  inter- 
course to  render  it  profitable.  It  would  however  be  a  costly 
aftd  tediona  procasi,  and  nseless  also  unless  an  embankmuit 
iMaa  formedi  as  therivor  is  subject  toannnal  overflowings,  when 
theemmliy  foraconstdenbleepaceon  both  sides  ia  converted 
into  a  swamp.  Theae  floods  prevent  agricultural  opaationa 
being  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  sibove  the 
junction  of  the  Hnrmmbidgee.  Attempts  hav#  been  made 
to  raise  wheat  on  the  ssndy  heights,  but  they  have  not  been 
fuecessfel.  On  its  left  bank  the  Murray  receives  in  this  part 
of  its  course  the  Ovens,  the  Ooulbnm,  the  Campaitpe,  and 
several  other  streams ;  on  ita  right  is  the  vast  impassable 
tract  known  as  Murrumbidgee,  which  lies  between  the 
Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee  rivers.  No  river  here  falls 
into  the  Murray  on  the  right  hank,  bnt  there  are  numerons 
neeks  which  pus  from  the  Murray  to  the  Edward  River, 
which  ia  a  great  arm  of  the  Matny  wnieh  runs  between  the 


main  stream  and  the  Murrcmbidne  fbr  many  miles,  knd 
receives  near  its  eastern  end  the  Billibong  River.   A  lare* 

Sortion  of  the  level  country  between  the  Mnrray  and  the 
lurramhidgee  ia  a  swamp  ;  much  of  the  remainder  is  cut  up 
by  the  Ediwd,  and  the  many  connected  channels,  and  the 
innumeimhie  lagoons,  or  *  billibongs '  as  they  are  called 
setUen.  Many  of  tnese  lagoona  have  on  ue  top  a  tUn 
crnst  of  salt ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Murray  district  Is  ridi 
in  thia  mineral.  The  soil  is  generally  a  gray  c\aj.  The 
Murray  receives  the  Murmmbidgee  in  abmit  143*  E.  lon^ 
The  river  is  here  about  350  feet  broad,  from  12  to  80  feet 
deep,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  ^  miles  an  hour.  In  141*  SO* 
E.  long,  it  is  joined  also  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Dariing, 
which  IS  here  100  yards  wide  and  rather  more  than  IS  (ieet 
deep.  As  far  aa  the  junction  of  the  Darling  the  Mnrray  ttm^ 
tinuea  to  flow  to  the  west-nortb-west,  but  afterwards  tt 
passes  between  some  limestone  cliffs  and  ita  course  is  changed 
to  the  west,  and  the  river  is  considerably  increased  in  uM. 
After  pSBstng  the  meridiui  140*  it  trends  to  the  sooth ;  and 
in  this  direction  it  flows  without  receiving  any  tributuy  Cf 
consequence  till  it  expands  at  its  mouin  into  the  ukke 
Victona,  which  is  60  miles  long  and  40  milei  broad,  but 
generally  very  shallow.  The  water  of  the  lake  b  bra^aih, 
and  it  communicates  witii  the  sea  at  Encraater  Bar  hiy  a 

age  impracticable  even  for  boats.  The  riTer  Mvmj 
ver  is  navigable  forvessels  of  eonuderable  burden,  hetns 
for  60  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  360  yarda  broad  and 
from  SO  to  26  f^t  deep.  It  appears  certain  indeed  that  it  is 
navitnble  for  steamen  of  light  draught  up  to  ita  junction  with 
the  Darling ;  and  recent  explorations  have  shown  that  it  ia 
probably  navigable  for  a  much  greater  extent.  Following 
the  course  of  its  windicgs,  the  length  of  the  Mnmy  is  pttH 
baMy  not  less  than  from  1300  to  1600  miles.  Little 
influenced  by  the  sodden  floods  to  which  the  other  Australian 
rivers  are  subject,  its  rise  and  fall  are  equally  gradual.  Instead 
of  stopping  short  in  its  course,  aa  they  do,  and  terminating  in 
a  manh  or  exhausting  itself  over  extensive  plains,  ita  never- 
fluling  fountains  have  given  it  strength  to  cleave  a  channel 
through  the  interior  dnert,  and  cany  its  hFoad  and  tane* 
parent  waters  to  the  sea. 

The  Murray  receives  the  first  addition  to  Its  waters  freift 
the  eastward  in  the  month  of  July,  and  rises  at  tiie  rate  of 
an  inch  a  day  till  December,  in  which  month  it  attains'a 
height  of  about  seventeen  feet  above  its  lowest  or  winter 
levtol.  Aa  it  swells  it  fills  in  snccestiion  all  lis  lateral  creeks 
and  lagoons,  and  ultimately  lays  many  of  ita  fiats  under  water. 
As  it  risea,  so  it  falls,  gradually.  No  river  fells  into  thb 
Mnrray  after  its  confluence  with  the  Darling,  nor  does  any  fall 
into  the  Darling  from  the  west  after  it  readies  the  low  lands 
of  the  interior  at  about  30°  S.  lat.,  140*  £.  long. 

Oeoiofn,  Mineralogy,  SfC—We  possess  so  few  fects,  com- 
paratively, respecting  the  geological  structure  of  Australia, 
beyond  an  enumeration  of  a  somewhat  limited  number  or 
localities  in  which  eranite,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  other 
Toeks,  distinguished  only  by  their  mineralt^cal  characters 
occur,  that  it  woold  he  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  sive  a  eensral 
description,  or  even  to  institute  comparisons  wiuh  the  known 
European  deposits.  Here  we  shall  do  little  more  than  enu- 
merate the  principal  varieties  of  rocks— merely  stating  as  a 
general  lawthat,as  far  asknown,  the  geological  formations  are 
almost  entirely  of  the  kinds  commonly  termed  primary  and 
tertiary.  Secondary  rocks  are  scarcely  anywhera  met  with. 
It  is  however  premature  to  draw  general  eonclnrions.  Tha 
mineralogy  of  Australia  is  exciting  at  preaent  an  extrs^ 
ordinary  amount  of  attention,  and  ^e  geology  is  also  beii^ 
with  more  or  leu  care  and  skill  investigated,  so  that  addi- 
.  tions  are  almost  daily  being  made  to  our  previous  store  of 
information.  The  results  will  he  more  conveniently  given 
in  our  notices  of  the  several  colonies. 

The  direction  of  the  mountains  and  the  strike  of  the  rocka 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  almost  invariably  north  and 
south ;  the  (miy  important  exception  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  continent,  where  there  is  an  inclination  to  the  east 
and  West  Grudte  ftmns  the  axes  of  the  ranges  of  moan- 
tains  described  aa  occupying  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  island,  having  fruqaeSt  masses  of  metamor- 

Shic  rocks  in  connection  with  it.  Much  of  the  granite  is 
igbly  quartziferous  ;  in  other  extensive  formations  the 
fefapar  and  hornblende  so  larj^ly  abound  as  to  modify  the 
granitic  type  :  in  some  places  tiie  hornblende  predominates, 
and  frequently,  aa  between  Amprior  and  Braidwood,  the 
granitic  passes  into  aienite  and  porphvry.  Examples  of  all 
tiiese  varieties  we  met  m^ii«^^«^!Uy»UM(Al^  nhcmt 


Kau^  thft  Artlnta  aftd  Ow  Main  rangn,  Moult  Victoria,  and 
atny  otJierMZtBt^thiBTaatttaetofcoiiiitiy.  Thiprocka  pT»> 
vaQ  very  wimy,  aad  tary  aa  nnial  Terymochin  their  mintn- 
toglfibl  stnetu*.  Very  eommonlr  thay  eonriat  of  baaalt, 
RMAitofke,  and  TUiou  amygdaloida,  and  have  all  omlying 
deporit  of  eonglomerate  gnt  and  aanditoBe.  The  tnppaaa 
y^loii  of  Maneero,  which  nay  be  taken  as  illuetratite  of  the 
ttappean  ngiona  of  the  sDnth-easlerfi  portion  of  Anstralia,  is 
Of  this  ehatacter.  Aceoiding  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  the 
^Tenunent  commtttioner,  '^the  physical  featarea  M  this 
r^ion  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Oiunpiana  and 
Lunmermiur  Hills  in  Scotland.  Each  ecenpics  a  tnragh 
bel«(ien  nanite  monntuns  (hert  the  Snowy  and  the  Coast 
taonntalns))  which  it  has  filled  np,  Sending  its  streams  of 
anbaqneona  lava  to  considerable  distances  on  each  side  of 
the  general  line  of  the  axis  of  eruption.  In  Haneera  this 
axis  nas  a  north-waat  and  vonth-east  direction,  and  ranges 
from  the  he^  of  the  Towamba  towards  the  principal  head 
Of  the  Mttirdfiibfdgee,  at  the  northern  extramlty  <rf  the 
Snowy  Monntains,  or  Anstralian  Alps.  Connected  with  this 
Deneral  trend  of  the  trappean  formatim,  which  has  prodnced 
tha  plateau  or  'plaiiu,*  aa  bare  tracts  occapied  by  basalt, 
are  fmproperlpr  locally  designated,  are  varioos  Datlyins  hills 
and  ranges,  uuolating  patches  of  the  sdiistose  rocKs,  or 
piercing  and  transmuting  the  latger  masses  of  that  system. 
Bat  the  disposition  of  these  local  exhibition!  of  igncona 

Seney,  their  textore,  stmctnre,  and  composition,  prove 
em  to  have  a  common  relation  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  great  development  which  has  occasioned  Hit  remarkable 
connection  between  the  Snowy  ranges  to  the  west  and  the 
Coast  ran^s  to  the  east,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  anti- 
clinal division  between  the  waters  flowinc  on  the  northern 
aide  to  the  Murmmbidgee,  and  on  the  aoathem  to  the  Snowy 
Kver,  It  it  to  the  tiappean  0Dtbnis1»  whidi  ia  nndonhtedly 
of  considerable  antiqaity,  that  the  broken  and  disturbed 
eondition  of  the  present  surface  of  the  countiea  of  Bereafbrd, 
Wallace,  and  Wellesley  ia  in  a  coniideTabla  measure  doe ; 
it  has  directed  the  principal  dnlnage  of  the  eemtty  In  two 
opposite  courses,  and  haa  produced  buioinersble  physical 
dittirrangements.' 

A  large  portion  of  the  basln  of  the  Mnrnimhtdgee  is 
occupied  by  qaartt  porphyry,  which  Is  also  largely  developed 
in  many  other  places.  Porphyritic  and  hasutic  dykes  are 
very  frequent.  Veiy  fine  examples  of  columnar  basalt  occur 
.  at  Cooroo  and  elsewhere  on  the  great  dividing  ranp,  and  not 
nnfrequently  in  other  parts  of  the  great  monntain  district 
Serpentine,  soapstone.  pitchstone,  and  a  fine  red  jas^  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  trappean  districts.  Mminated, 
compact,  and  foasiliferous  limestones  are  found  in  numerous 
places.  In  the  ridges  of  the  gullies  mnning  into  the  Shoal- 
naveu,  a  little  below  Glenrock,  the  limestone  ii  aeen  passing 
into  statuary  marble,  white  and  crystalline;  black  marble 
occurs  in  strata  in  Borough  Creek.  A  bed  of  limestone, 
which  appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness  both 
north  and  south  of  Bathurst,  has  been  termed  carboniferous. 
The  coal  and  associated  bed  of  sandstone  and  shell,  whidi 
Occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast  from  Port  Stephens  to 
Botany  Bay,  occasionally  ranging  into  the  interior,  have 
been  considered  equivalent  to  the  eo^-measures  of  Europe, 
merely  from  their  mineralo^cal  characters.  What  the  age 
of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  mav  be  we  have  no  means  of 
accurately  judging ;  but  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fossil 
plant  (Qiossopterii  Sroumiana)  detected  in  it  ia  also  dis- 
covered in  the  Damuda  coal  district  in  India.  The  coal 
itself  appears  to  he  abundant  and  generally  ofttood  goality. 
Coal  also  occnra  in  great  quantities  aa  toe  Wamnbnnsall 
Mooataina  and  elsewhere  m  the  mountain  district  of  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  Roe  in  1848  disooveted  coal  by  the 
month  of  the  Iltxgerald  River,  abont  149°  W  E.  long.,  34*> 
Iff  8.  lal,  and  by  the  FhilUpa  River  some  distance  to  the 
West,  both  places  beiiu  in  or  near  to  Doubtful  Island  Bay 
and  easy  of  access.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  sevenu 
other  parts  of  the  continent 

Sandstone  rocks  extend  very  generally  through  the  mountain 
district.  Sydney  is  built  npon  a  sandstone  deposit,  which 
extends  as  hi  inland  aa  Mount  Victoria,  and  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Its  soathem  limit  is  Port  Stephens. 
The  sandstones  are  of  various  kinds,  fossiliferous,  fem^ons, 
silicated,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous.  In  parts  they  appear 
very  siviilar  to  those  (tf  the  old  red-sandstone  formation  of 
England.  Found  iu  conjunction  with  fbssiliferooa  llme- 
•tones  and  conglomerates  Uiey  olosely  reaemble  thoH  of  the 


BevettiaB  lyetea.  Both  the  Hmestonea  end  aaadetoMa  axe 
of  exceeding  valM  for  eeonomiealporpoaaa.  flaodatonewl 
limestone  are  the  prevalent  rocks  of  the  ahoiM  of  WeatMM 
Anstralia.  In  North  Anrtralia  ia  a  giaat  sandstMie  platiii 
tiaiDg  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  slate  and  other  schistose  rocka  are  nnrncroai  aW 
impcntant  A  qnattaifermis  schist  ia  the  predominant  roek 
of  the  omntiy  between  the  Canobolas  and  the  WcUinglaa 
Valley,  and  it  pravaila  extensively  threogbout  New  Bosth 
Wales  and  the  eaatem  part  of  Vietoria.  The  soil  wUA 
nveis  this  rock  ia  gsneruly  poor,  but  the  rock  itself  ia  riA 
in  minerals.  The  alatae  are  commonly  gpj,  bluish*  aad 
yellowish  j  good  rooAng'^lates  are  found  in  many  plaeia. 
Tba  sktea  are  not  nnfreqnently  iatnaectad  by  veina  el 
quarU  and  trap.  Otay  or  brownish-white,  soft  or  har^ 
talaiMtbio  bade  ef  oehfat  eccar  in  coninnetioa  with  the  sliUi% 
pasaiu  "into  ft  tnw  grit  or  sandstone,  and  becomii^  oee»^ 
aionalfy  wy  qnartisee,  bands  ef  quarU  and  tianmne^ 
flbrona  vehu  w  qoarta  tnTeraiiv  them.**  (HnHdatae  and 
other  a^llaceoas  depodta  are  alee  teneral.  The  oUya  and 
other  tattiaiy  deposits  oenpy  ft  mde  arsft  t  in  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  interior  ii  formed  of  hoiixontal 
tertiary  deporile,  broken  here  and  there  hr  hilly  traeta 
risii^  oat  from  them,  like  islands  from  the  bed  of  an  Inland 
■aft.  Good  brick  and  poUery  elagr  is  fonnd. 

Anstralia  was  not  util  latdy  considered  ricb  in  minerala. 
The  disooverv  of  the  valaable  Borra  Burn  copper  mines  in 
184S,  and  atill  mote  the  extraordinary  diaeoveriee  of  gold  1b 
1851,  however  led  to  investigations  which  have  gone  f^  te 
show  that  Australia  Is  mineralogicalty  one  ef  the  richest 
ooantrlea  in  the  world.  The  first  official  mention  of  gold 
being  disoorered  in  Anstralia  was  in  a  despatch  to  the  8eere> 
tary  id  State  from  Sir  Oeorge  Oipps,  lientensnt-govemor  of 
New  Bonth  Wales,  dated  Snd  of  September,  1840,  in  which 
iflindoaed  a  report  from  Cent  Stneieeki,^iog  that  he  had 
dfaeovered  In  the  tale  <tf  Clwvdd,  in  1839,  ft  small  quantity 
of  gold  tn  an  auriferons  snffbnret  of  Iron,  partly  deeom- 
posed."  No  further  notice  waa  taken  of  this  eommnnicatioa. 
Air  R.  I.  Mnrehisott,  however,  in  the  course  of  various  state- 
ments respecting  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  be  read  to  tiie 
Oet^ogleal  and  Oeographical  Societies  of  London  between  1841 
and  1848,  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the  bat 
of  the  similarity  of  the  formation  of  the  Australian  to  those 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  asserted  bis  belief  that  gold 
must  exist  In  Australia.  No  steps  were  taken  to  pursue  the 
ioqniiy  practically,  and  Sir  Roderick  in  1840  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Oeological  Society  of  ComwaM,  urging  unem- 
pl<nred  Cornish  miners  to  emigrate  and  search  for  gold  in  the 
drift  and  debris  of  the  Australian  Alps,  In  1848  Sir  Roderick 
addressed  ft  letter  to  Earl  Gr^,  the  tl»n  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  stating  hia  reaaona  for  believing  that  gold 
would  be  fbond  tn  Anstnlia  in  krge  qnantitias,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  liis  communication.  Meanwhile  efforts  had 
been  made  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject  in  Australia. 
Small  tmantities  of  gold  had  been  found  by  a  shepherd  and 
sold  in  Sydney.  About  1841  gold  was  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Macqoarie  by  the  Rev.  W.  K  Clarke  of  St  Leonard's, 
near  Sydney,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  acqatre- 
ments,  who  somewhat  later  announced  the  fiutinthe  Sydney 
JoumaJs,  and  asserted  his  belief  of  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  gold  in  the  colony,  on  the  ground  that  the  strata  of  the 
Australian  mountains  mnning  north  and  south  through 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  vrere  of  the  same  formation 
as  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  namely, 
granite  mixed  with  quarts  and  schistose  slate ;  and  alio,  aa 
was  Sttbaeqaently  pointed  out,  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  it  was  not  till  1649  that  a  Mr.  Smith  eoni> 
mnnieated  to  the  governor.  Sir  C.  A.  Fitzroy,  tiiat  he  had 
found  gold  in  a  particular  place,  produced  a  Bpedmen,  and 
offisred  to  discover  the  locuity  lor  a  certain  reward ;  and 
somewhat  later  Mr.  Lancellott  forwarded  a  spedmen  weigh- 
ing 3^  ounces,  which  he  had  found  In  the  river  Tnron,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Maequarie,  with  a  similar  proposal. 
Sir  Charles  declined  thew  oners,  and  the  matter  dropped  till 
April,  ISfil,  when  Mr.  Haigraves,  who  had  returned  from 
gold-seeking  fn  CslifofDia,  wrote  to  Governor  Fitzroy,  an- 
nooncing  that  he  had  been  seeking  for  and  had  found  gold, 
and  offering  to  discover  the  localities  on  being  assured  of  a 
rewBi-d.  The  governor  replied  that  any  such  discovery 
would  meet  with  a  reward,  tint  declined  assariog  bim  of  any 
beforehand.  Upon  this  Mr.  Bargravei  diacloaea  the  places 
wlwre  he  had  fbnnd  gold-^nunely,  Lewis  &nd|,  Sumnerhill 
CtMk,  the  Macqoarie  ilivw,  eff|t«3^5<geRd^'e 
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Thflnmt«rf  WdUagtm,  «boiit  100  miles  wMt  of  Sydtu^, 
When  flw  ffavenmwnt  offleer  vai  tent  in  to  examine 
the  pUeea,  lie  foand  persona  already  voikiag  them.  The 
goTemor  immediately  isaaed  a  jnvelamation  claiming  the 
g<dd  for  the  Crown,  and  forbiddmg  any  person  to  dig  for  it 
on  his  privato  aceovnt.  Bnt  this  it  was  Anind  at  once  to  be 
quite  imptacticable  to  prevent,  and  on  32cd  inBtmctions 
were  given  by  the  governor  to  grant  licences  at  the  rate  of 
30s.  per  month.  By  May  SOtn  there  w«re  1000  persona 
employed  in  di^^ing  and  washing  at  SammetMll  Creek  and 
its  neighboorhood,  which  took  the  name  of  Ophir.  In  Jnly 
gold  was  fonnd  in  two  or  three  places  within  the  colony  of 
Victoria ;  and  from  that  time  the  discoveries  of  fresh  localitea 
still  richer  in  gold  have  been  made  almost  without  intermis- 
sion. On  the  3rd  of  Jane  the  governor  ordered  a  reward  of 
coo;,  to  be  paid  to  Hi.  Hazgmvas,  who  anbsaqoently  received 
a  temporaiy  appmntment  as  assistant  comnusiionec;  in  185S 
a  fnruer  sum  was  awarded  to  him,  making  his  iwrord  in  all 
anoont  to  fiOOO/.  Policemen  were  appointed  to  the  vaiions 
atiUioiia,  and  escorts  Punished  for  bringing  the  gold  from  the 
disgings  to  the  ports  of  Sydney  or  Melbonme.  An  assay- 
office  was  snbseqnantly  established  at  Adelaide,  and  a  mint 
has  been  established  at  Sydney.  The  effect  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery on  the  colonists  was  most  extraordinary.  In  a  short 
time  the  towns  and  villages  were  deeerted,  all  the  nsoal 
avocations  abandoned,  the  ships  in  harboar  left  unmanned, 
and  every  me  capable  of  labour  repaired  to  the  diggings,  so 
that  seriona  apprehensicma  were  entertained  that  the  growing 
crops  would  be  left  nngathered,  the  wool  of  the  nnmerons 
flocks  remain  nnshom,  and  the  docks  themselves  be  destroyed 
by  being  nntanded.  These  evils  wen  Ibr  the  time  fortanately 
averted :  the  cohmists  exerted  themaelvea  to  obtain  assist- 
ance, and  on  the  news  that  gold  was  to  be  had  for  g^oing 
being  made  known  in  En^and,  an  immigration  ensued  almost 
without  a  parallel.  It  is  computed  that  in  1652  not  less 
than.&om  90,000  to  100,000  persons  left  England  for  Sydney 
and  Melbomne,  and  it  was  fotmd  difficult  to  provide  ships 
to  convey  them.  The  emigration  from  England  during 
1853  was  on  an  equally  large  scale,  bat  has  since  somewhat 
diminished.  [Ehioeution,  S.  S.]  In  the  meantime  the  price 
of  provisions  rose  greatly,  prticnlarly  at  the  diggings,  which 
are  usually  in  remote  distncts,  to  which  there  are  no  roads ; 
the  sheep  instead  of,  as  previously,  being  shorn  and  their 
carcasses  boiled  down  for  tallow,  were  driven  to  the  diggings 
for  food,  and  the  wool  and  skin  thrown  away.  The  effect  on  the 
public  revenue  is  shown  in  a  sttildiiginarmei  by  a  comparison 
of  that  of  the  colmy  of  Victoria  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1851  and  1852.  In  the  three  qnarters  mding  September, 
1851,  the  total  revenue  was  226.181&  9».  Id.,  while  in  the 
three  quarters  endinffSeptember,1852,  it  was  979,4761 3f .  Id., 
being  an  increase  of  763,2942. 14«.  The  revenue  of  Victoria 
in  1857  was  upwards  of  3,000,000;.  From  the  fiistdiscovery 
of  gold  in  Victoria  up  to  5th  FebruaiT,  1853,  the  quantity  of 
gold  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  alone  is  stated  by  colonial 
authorities  to  have  amounted  to  6,166,234  ounces,  of  the 
estimated  value  of  19,373,3772.  The  gold  exported  from 
Victoria  during  the  year  1857  amounted  to  3^58^793  ounces, 
valued  at  more  than  10,000,000/. 

The  places  where  gold  has  been  found  now  extend  from 
the  GnSton  range,  New  Soath  Wales,  in  26'  S.  lat.,  149^  E. 
Ions.,  to  BaUarat  in  Victoria,  37'  S.  lat.,  144"  £.  long. ; 
whue  two  small  sold  fiehls  have  been  discovered  about  27 
miles  6om  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  36°  S.  lat.,  139**  30'  £. 
long.  What  may  be  called  the  main  gold  rnion  of  New 
South  Wales  alone,  including  no  portion  of  uie  uorthnn 
district^  where  gold  has  been  fonnd  in  considerable  quantitiesi 
and  of  course  wholly  omitting  the  v^oahle  gold-fields  of 
Victoria,  has  been  officially  estimated  by  the  government 
commissioner,  the  Rev.  W.B.Clarke,  after  several  surveying 
joDxneys,  to  embrace  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles ;  imd 
tfiis  he  says,  in  a  subsequent  report,  "  is  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth,  and  very  far  within  them."  The  gold  is 
fonnd  generally  among  the  mountains,  in  creeks  and  gullies, 
and  the  other  mter-courses,  and  on  the  flanks  far  above  the 
crater  level,  but  usually  at  elevations  not  exceeding  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  granite,  wherever 
^uartnforous  schist  ocean,  throughout  the  trappean  forma- 
tions, and  lairnly  in  bands  of  arriUaceooa  iron  ore. 

Ct^Iier,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  had  been  found  in  large 
qnutities  in  Sonth  Australia  some  years  before  gold  began 
to  be  soi^t  for.  The  K^nnda  mine,  the  first  of  any  con- 
•emienee,  was  discovered  and  opened  with  great  pmfit  in 
IMS.  InlSiSthaBuaBainmuM^ippueatlyonaoftlie 


zkhesi  in  the  world,  waa  discovered.  The  total  qoanti^of 
ore  raised  from  this  mine  up  to  September,  1861,  was  79,7fi5 
tons.  The  mine  occurs  in  Uie  day-slate  formation  ;  the  iod* 
runs  from  east  to  west  Many  other  copper  and  some  lead 
mines  have  since  been  opened  in  the  coitmy,  with  more  or 
less  soeeesB.  The  gold  excitement  has  for  a  while  almost 
entirely  suspended  all  other  mining  operations;  but  the 
careful  examinations  which  have  been  made  of  the  gold 
regions,  especially  those  undertaken  by  the  government 
geological  surveyors,  have  made  known  the  existence  of 
numerous  and  widely-spread  metalliferous  veins,  of  consider- 
able richness,  which  may,  when  the  present  excitement  has 
passed  away,  lead  to  most  important  mining  opetatiana.  The 
value  of  some  of  these  regions  may  he  estimated  from  the 
Report  of  Ifr.  Clarke  to  the  «)vemor-general  respecting  a 

Sortion  d  eonnfay  termed  Qnedong  near  the  JuneUon  of  ua 
landiter-House  Creek  with  the  iMegate  Biver,  about  37"  & 
lat.,  149°  £.  l<nig.,  near  the  boundary  of  New  South  Waba 
and  Victoria.  The  district  is  occupied  by  slates^  traversel 
by  quartz  and  trap,  with  occasional  patches  of  gnmite ;  but, 
he  says,  "  what  renders  this  locality  so  interesting  and  full 
of  promise  is  the  &ct,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  metals, 
«ila,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  existing  in  so  narrow  a  compass, 
there  is  also  abundance  ofexcellentlimestonetosenreasa  flux 
in  case  of  its  requirement,  and  abundance  of  water  in  the 
ever-flowing  Dexegate  River,  together  with  wood  upon  the 
ranges  at  no  considerable  distance."  The  whole  basin  of  the 
Murmmbidgee,  from  near  Bullanamang  to  the  junction  of 
the  Qneanbayau  River,  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Clarke, to  exhibit 
"  not  only  metalliferous  formations,  but  in  some  plsces  veins 
of  lead,  ci^»per,  and  iron,'*  in  injunction  with  abundance 
of  limMtone :  quartz  porphyry  is  here  the  prevalent  rock. 
And  in  oUier  districta  the  metals  have  be«i  fonnd  ondar 
equally  promising  rirenmstances. 

Lead  has  been  found  in  South  Australia,  and  worked  «uc- 
cessfally  at  Yattagolinga  mine,  where  the  average  yield  is 
said  to  be  75  per  cent,  of  lead  and  18  to  20  oz.  of  ulver  to 
the  ton  of  ore ;  it  is  also  worked  at  some  other  mines.  In 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
as  we'  have  seen,  lead  is  said  to  occur  in  maiiy  places  ;  it 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Darling  Range  and  near  Mnr- 
chison  Kver  in  Western  Australia. 

Iron  ore  abounds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  where  also  good  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  at  no  very  distant  period  the 
eastern  side  of  Australia  maybe  studded  with  iron  foundries, 
distributing  their  products  over  Southern  Asia  and  among 
the  nuumons  islands  of  tlw  Indian  and  Padfie  oceans. 
Iron  has  been  recently  found  in  conjunction  with  coal  in  the 
Warranbungall  mountains.  Argillaceous  iron  ore  occurs 
extensively  in  the  regions  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In 
South  Australia  iron-ore  is  said  to  abound  in  the  mountains 
on  the  East  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent  gulfs ;  at  Rapid  Bay, 
Encounter  Ba^,  and  in  the  ranges  bom  Cttpe  Jerviato  Blai»- 
rock  Hill.  No  iron  works  have  however,  we  believe,  been 
yet  established. 

Native  silver  has  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Tin 
occurs  in  sevend  places.  Blacklead  is  said  to  have  been 
found  ^ear  Adelaide,  at  Mount  Torrens,  and  in  the  Belve- 
dere Range,  South  Australia.  Manganese  and  sulphur  are 
also  reporbed  to  have  been  found.  Indications  of  quickdlver 
have  been  met  vrith  in  the  vicinity  of  the  C^hir  gold-field. 

In  the  recent  eiq>loration8  of  the  monntam  r^ons  it  haa 
been  found  that  tais  predoas  gans  exist  in  many  porta  of 
New  Sonth  Wala^  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The 
surveyor-general  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  brooght  vrith  him,  on  hia 
recent  visit  to  Inland,  a  diamond  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  vety  finest  water.  J/Sx. 
Stuchbuiy,  the  govemmmt  geological  surveyor  of  New  South 
Wales,  reports  having  seen  a  small  but  beautifully  oystal- 
lised  diamond  fmm  the  Turon  River,  and  topazes,  garnets, 
rubies,  sapphires,  chrysoberyl,  chrysolite,  and  cairngorm, 
from  various  localities  in  the  same  district ;  to  which  may 
be  added  from  other  authorities  and  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country  the  hyacinth,  amethyst,  jasper,  camelian,  agate, 
and  opal. 

Coal  appears  to  exist  in  Western  Australia,  South  Aus- 
tralia, ana  Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  Sonth  Wales ;  but 
the  finest  beds  yet  discovered  are  those  about  the  Hunter 
River,  in  the  last-mentioned  colony,  which  are  extennvdy 
and  profitably  worked. 

Salt  is  found  over  a  huge  part  of  (he  oonntiy,  and  tha  nlU 
woks  an  namerons  and  extensive. 
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LngB  tract!  of  limestone  the  uateni  ud  soath- 

•aatem  nde  of  the  ooatinent;  days  fitted  for  ttie  economical 
pnrposes  of  life  are  common  in  manr  places ;  there  are 
QumerooB  sandstones  which  seem  weU  adapted  fox  orna- 
mental bnildiii^ ;  gypKum  is  fonnd  abnndantlv  in  the  clay 
or  marl,  extending  from  Bathnrst  to  Hunter's  Kiver,  and  in 
theTicinity  of  Svran  RiTer;  and  there  is  roofing-elate  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  purta  of  Anstr^ia. 

CUmate, — The  climate  of  Australia  differs  consideiablr 
from  that  of  other  coontries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well 
as  the  most  unfavourable  characteristic  is  the  long  droughts 
which  occasionally  prevail.  Captain  Stort  says:— "The 
year  1826  commenced  the  fearful  droaj^ta  to  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is 
periodically  subject  It  contiinied  the  two  fi^owing  yean 
with  unabated  severity,  ^e  aorfaee  of  the  earth  became  so 
parched  up  that  the  minor  v^^tion  ceased  upon  it. 
Culinarjr  herbs  were  raised  with  difficulty,  and  crops  failed 
even  in  the  most  fitvonrable  sitoations.  Settlers  drove  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water. 
The  interior  suffsred  equally  with  the  coast,  and  men  at 
length  b^;an  to  despond  under  so  alarming  a  visitation.  It 
almost  appeared  as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to 
botiavened  byaclood."  These  seasons  without  rain  appear 
to  occur  every  10  or  IS  years.  They  ar^  succeeded  by 
excessively  long  lains,  but  afterwards  the  rains  decrease 
^adaaHj  ymr  after  year  ni^  they  again  wlu^y  cease  for  a 
time. 

Anothor  peeoliarify  is  the  qniek  tnuuition  from  heat  to 
oold.  Thore  are  instances  of  the  theimometer  having  varied 
36  d^rees  in  50  rnimtes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sadden 
change  of  the  winds.  The  nortb'Weat  winds  Uowing  over 
tlie  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior  attain  such  a  degree 
of  heat,  that  tney  become  too  scorching  to  be  pleasant  to 
men  and  animau,  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80°  to  110°  in  the 
shade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south-eastern  winds  are 
often  cold  and  piercing,  especiaUy  when  there  is  a  sudden 
shift  from  a  hot  noiu-westem :  on  such  occasions  the 
theimometer  in  South  Australia  often  falla  40  degrees  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  in  q>ite  of  sudi  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions,  the  climate  over  most  of  the  settled 
port  of  the  eouii^,  toongfa  somewhi^  too  dry,  is  commonly 
aeUKhtfhl,  and  the  evenings  and  moaaa^  as  pleasant  as  in 
loninem  Ital^r.  Evan  the  neat  heat  which  ocean  does  not 
Modnee  relanng  and  enfeebling  effscta  on  the  constitatlim. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  the  thermometer  langes  in 
summer  (from  September  to,  March)  between  36°  and  106°, 
its  mean  elevation  being  70° ;  and  in  winter  (from  March  to 
Srotember)  between  27°  and  98°,  its  mean  bein^  66°. 

In  the  interior  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  ranges  the 
wet  season  commonly  takes  place  daring  the  summer ;  on 
the  coast  it  commences  in  the  beginmng  of  the  winter. 
Dews  are  very  frequent  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they  fall 
like  a  drizzling  rain.  Hail-storms  are  common  in  December 
and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  is  very  little  felt,  but  in  the  hilly 
districts  it  is  frequent,  and  veiy  keen  on  the  high  terraces 
on  the  western  side  of  the  moontains,  especiuly  on  the 
^ains  of  Bathnrst  and  the  plains  etatUDons  to  thou :  these 
districts  are  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Uia  likewise  observed 
that  in  Aese  parts  of  the  country  the  seasrau  are  nearty  a 
month  later  than  tm  the  low  district  on  the  coast  The  snow 
lies  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  occasionallr  also  in 
the  valleys  for  many  days  together,  but  it  is  absolutely 
unknown  in  the  neignbourliood  of  Sydney  and  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  In  his  explorations  of  Tropical  Australia,  Major 
Mitchell  experienced  much  frost,  the  thermometer  being  on 
the  S4th  of  June  17°  Fahr.,  or  IS  degrees  below  freezing 
pmnt :  no  discomfort  however  was  ecperioiced  by  any  of  the 
party,  a  drcnmstance  which  he  attriontes  to  the  great  do- 
nees of  the  atmosphere. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  favourable  to 
health;  and  endemic  diseases  are  not  known  with  the 
ueeptioa  <tf  ophthalmia,  which  occnn  in  the  numths  of 
Oetober  and  November,  and  is  ^^lodoced  by  the  winds  which 
prevail  at  that  time.  These  winds  in  general  are  not  un- 
pleasantly warm,  but  they  resemble  in  some  measure  the 
English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  and  May ;  like 
them  they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are  con- 
ndered  as  the  cause  of  the  then  preroiling  ophUialmia 
The  country  north  of  the  Hunter  Rivw  appean  to  be  mack 
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less  H^le  to  droughts, 
ocenrwith  considerable 
hotter  tm  the  whole,  and 
farther  sonth. 

Soil,  proiiueUtmi,~~ThB  soil  of  so  extensive  a  coonby  lad 
one  where  the  geoli^ic^  formations  are  so  varied  dimn  of 
ooorse  very  grmtiy  iu  difieient  parts,  and  the  productions 
of  the  agriciuturist  vary  in  an  almost  equal  measure.  For  a 
notice  of  the  usual  crops  and  prodnctions  we  refer  to  the 
several  colonies;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
almost  every  variety  of  grain  is  raised,  and  generally  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  eoloniee  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia  are  those  whidi  best  repay  the  labonn 
of  the  agriculturist  Hie  ami  of  Western  Austr^dia  is  of 
inferior  quality.  In  New  South  Walea  and  Victoria,  althou^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ia  very  far  from  being  neglected, 
the  bree^ng  of  shc^  and  ottle  is  the  chief  ooeupatim. 
South  Australia  is  especially  a  grain-growing  colony  :  wheat 
of  the  finest  quality  is  raised,  and  the  crops  are  very  large. 
Maize,  which  succeeds  excdlently  in  New  South  Wales, 
seldom  succeeds  well  in  South  Australia.  Barley  and  oats 
are  much  grown  for  grain  crops.  Rye  is  not  very  extensively 
raised.  Tobacco  is  grown  laraely  in  the  Hunter  Biver  dis- 
trict of  New  South  Wales.  Cotton  and  coffee  are  cultivated 
in  North  and  South  Brisbane.  Hops  are  grown  in  various 
places.  Nesriy  all  European  v^tables  are  cultivated; 
potatoes  form  important  crops  in  cool  and  moist  localities. 
Althoiuh  Aostrslia  was  almost  entirely  without  indigenous 
edible  nnita,  the  frnita  of  almost  every  country  and  climate 
am  now  aaoceasfaUy  raised  there ;  and  the  grape  and  the  olive 
qipear  likely  to  take  rank  among  the  most  valuable  ttf  its 
prodnctions.  The  vineyards  of  New  South  Wdtoa  are  already 
extensive,  and  wine  of  excellent  quality  haa  been  made  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  show  that  the  culture  may  be  pro* 
fitable.   Good  oil  has  also  been  produced. 

J\^a(nM?Wie«.— Thenumberoftben^Tetnbesof  Australui 
is  not  great,  and  it  is  steadily  decreasing ;  several  tribes  have 
already  wholly  disappeared.  Many  e&rts  have  been  made 
to  protect  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  settled  and 
industrious  habits,  but  without  much  success.  Schools  have 
been  established  by  the  government,  but  the  young  people 
almost  invariably,  when  passing  out  of  childhood,  Uirow  off 
their  clothes,  and  return  to  their  native  haunts  and  habits. 
A  few  girls  becwne  bonse  servants,  but  they  are  easily  induced 
to  leave  for  the  woods.  Of  late  there  haa,  however,  been  a 
somewhat  important  change.  The  impoarihility  of  obtaining 
a  sufBdent  numbw  of  vidute  ahqriiiKds  ud  kbaaren  erased 
muy  stock-keepers  to  offer  good  money'waees  to  the  native^ 
instead  of  merely  giving  thmi  food  and  clothes,  as  was  before 
the  costorn^  and  to  adapt  the  service  to  their  fbelings.  ^le 
result  is  said  to  have  been  very  gennaUy  benefidu.  They 
show  little  inclination,  or  rather  consideiable  dislike,  for 
manual  labour;  but  they  make  ve^  good  hut-keepers,  are 
careful  and  gentle  as  shepherds,  and  make  excellent  stock- 
keepen ;  and  large  numben  are  now  so  employed,  as  well  as 
in  wool-washing,  and  other  work  connected  with  sheep  and 
cattle  farmiiur.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  overcome  to  any  extent  their  migratory 
habits,  which  have  heretofore  always  prevented  any  perma- 
nent settlement  The  govenunent  land  commissioners,  in 
their  official  reports,  ^eak  hi^y  of  the  condnet  ctf  the 
aboriginea,  wh«re  employed  mther  as  shepherds  or  ttoekxam ; 
instances  are  mentioned  where  ten  or  twelve  d  than  have 
remained  steadily  under  one  employe  frmn  a  year  to  three 
years,  and  even  longer.  Some  of  the  large  cattle  and  sheep- 
nolders  in  New  South  Wales  had  not,  in  1868,  a  single  whne 
man  in  their  employment.  In  some  cases  mUivea  uve  h^ta 
receiving  SOL  a  year,  and  the  omimissitmera  senn  to  be 
agreed  in  stating,  that "  both  the  disposition  of  the  aboriginal 
native  to  work,  and  of  the  settler  to  make  use  of  his  labour, 
is-decidedly  increasing.  Hie  system  of  paying  them  by  a 
money  wage  has  tended  greatly  to  produce  this  chance  in  the 
habits  of  tbe  native  ;  and  as  the  settlers  are  now  fully  alive 
to  the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  will  be 
continued."  (Beport  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Mnewether.) 
This  statMnent  is  confirmed  by  the  that  in  dirtricta 
where  the  system  of  money  ^yments  haa  not  been  adopted, 
the  settlen  still  find  sreat  difficulty  in  retaining  the  native* 
as  servants,  and  compain  of  their  idlraess  and  miscmduct 
In  Victoria  the  reports  are  hardly  as  favourable  as  in  New 
Sooth  Wales ;  but  in  South  Austialia  there  seems  to  be  mudi 
satiafisotion  felt  at  the  change  in  the  aborigines.  The  '  Pro- 
tector of  tiie  Aborigittes '  in  that  colony  ^^^tj^^f^^idi 
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of  900,000  aheep  were  in  June,  1663,  under  the  sole  ahaq[a 
of  uUve  shepherds.  A  trauing  insUtatiimlor  aborigiawi 
bM  bent  eetablished  at  Adefaddo,  ohiefly  by  the  eurtioai  «i 
Archdeacon  Hale,  vho  resides  on  the  estaUishmeat.  He 
layi  that  emu  his  "  own  ■angnina  expeetatums  did  not  lead 
him  to  antleipate  a  snoeess  so  eomplete  and  tiinmiihaDt  at 
that  wl:deh  has  attended  oar  efforts,  nor  so  rapid  an  iDoeasa 
in  tiie  number  of  oar  inmates."  Besides  the  school-room, 
mess-room,  &e.,  there  are  SO  huts  occupied  bj  native  married 
coQples.  There  is  also  a  small  farm,  the  wei^  of  which, 
with  herding,  cattle-keeping,  Ac,  is  dene  by  the  inmate*  of 
the  institution,  who  are  also  taught  brick-making,  building, 
and  other  usefnl  occapations.  in  New  South  Wales  a 
"native  police  corps  has  been  established,"  which  the 
QoTsraor-Oeneral  reports  to  have  "  done  much  in  maintain- 
ing order  among  the  aborigines.  There  appears,"  he  adds, 
"  to  be  no  difficulty  In  recruiting  for  this  force,  as  tiie  youw 
men  of  the  different  tribes  are  feond  amdous  to  enUst. 
Quarterly  reports  respecting  the  condition  of  the  aborigines 
are  made  by  the  district  eommisaioaan  to  the  governors  of 
the  sercral  colonies,  by  whom  thmr  are  regolarly  transmitted 
to  the  8eeretai7  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Diviiitmt,  Oovemmmt,  Sfc, — The  entire  island  of  AostmUa 
is  a  British  possession.  It  is  divided  by  the  British  govern- 
ment into  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Anstralia,  Western  Australia,  and  the  district  of  North 
Australia.  Nsw  South  Wales  occupies  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  island,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Paeifio 
to  141*  E.  long.,  and  nonhward  to  S6*  S.  laL  Victoria  Is 
separated  en  the  north  and  north-east  from  New  Sooth 
Wales  by  the  Murray  lUver,  and  a  line  carried  from  its  sonree 
on  the  Australian  Alps  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Cape 
Hove.  Its  southern  Donndary  is  the  Sonthem  Sea ; 'on  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  South  Australia  by  the  meridian  of  141* 
£.  long.  Sooth  Australia  extenda  from  141*  to  1^'  £.  long., 
and  nnthward  to  SB*  8.  lat  Western  Anstralia  occupies  the 
entire  eoontiy  west  of  138*  E.  l«u.  North  Aoatialia  oc- 
cupies the  entire  country  north  of  S6*  8.  lat.  and  east  of 
ISa*  E.  long.  The  population  is  eUefly  collected  abont  the 
south-eastern  coast  in  the  colonies  of  New  Soath  Wales  and 
Victoria ;  Western  Australia  is  very  thinly  peopled.  North 
Australia  is  not  colonised,  the  settlement  of  Port  Esslngton 
'  having  been  abandoned )  on  this  coast  there  are  consequently 
no  European  inhabritanta,  bat  a  considerable  aumberof  Malay 
fishermen  have  settled  upon  it.  The  total  popnlation  (ex- 
clusive of  natives  and  Ma^s)  in  18A0  was  330,107,  of  whom 
S6fi,603  belonged  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  63,700 
to  South  Anstralia,  and  0,004  to  Western  Anatralia.  It  has 
since  vary  rapidly  increased,  owing  to  ihn  ImmigraUon  eon- 
sequent  on  the  gold  discoveries. 

On  August  OU),  1800,  an  Act  of  Qim  Imperial  Pariiament 
received  the  royal  assent,  by  which  r^nmratatiTa  cmutita- 
tions  were  given,  aa  distinct  eolMiies,  te  New  Sonth  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Anstralia,  and  Western  Australia  (as  well  as 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land)  ;  with  power  to  form  other  districts 
if  necessary,  and  also  powers  of  modification.  The  details 
of  the  coBstitations  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the 
several  ooloniei.  The  goremois  of  Viotoria,  Sonth  Anstralia, 


and  Wettm  Amtraliabave  iho  titla  of  lievtsBaat-fovinMc  j 
the  governor  of  New  Soath  Wales  has  the  title  of  govomor- 
gennil,  hat  thort  is  m  aaat  of  snpreaa  govnnment  in 
Aastrana,  all  ike  eolmuas  bdag  filaeea  on  an  equality.  &*. 
bishepries  have  been  founded  in  Anstralia,  ^dney  (metro- 
politan), Newesstle,  Adelaide,  Halbonma,  Tasmania,  and 
Western  Anstralia.  In  ISftS  a  new  lushoprio  vras  created  at 
Perth,  in  Western  Australia. 

(JVorraijass,  Joumah,  ^  of  Voj/tiffti,  Trtnelt,  Jourtugft, 
Sfc,  in  JvatraHa,  by  Flindeis,  Brown,  King,  Earle  Cunning- 
ham, Frazer,  Nind,  P^n,  Start,  Oxley,  Hunter,  Grey,  Eyra, 
Fieldj  Breton,  Bennett,  Clarke,  Melnlle,  Roe,  Wantworth, 
Macgillivray,  Mossman  and  Banister,  Laneellott,Oerstaecker, 
Stol»s,  Leichhardt,  Stnelecki,  Jakee,  Darwin,  Ac. ;  the  Om~ 
ffraphifiol  Journal;  Parliammtuty  Paptrt,  &o.  For  a 
elear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  pnyrical  feataras  of 
Australia,  as  far  as  known,  the  reader  should  eooault  Arrow- 
smith's  €hr«at  Mapo/AntmU^  pabtished  in  185S ;  and  that 
dso  by  Arrowsmi^  whidi  is  attadiod  to  the  PiVi— mrtwjr 
Blm  Boot  entitled  JWfiUr  Paptn  ratetw  U  tie  Stem 
Diaoovtryi^GMinAvtlmHd.  ISoa) 

AVABS,  or  AVARES,  a  tribe  of  people  of  Mongolian 
descent,  who  made  their  first  if>pearanee  in  lar^  nnmhen 
in  the  oeontry  around  the  Don,  the  Canpian  8w,  and  tbt 
Vol^  in  the  6th  oentuiy,  after  having  been  driven  from  th«r 
own  country  by  the  Turcomans.  They  are  generally  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ugriaas  or  Hons. 
They  had  many  chiefs,  who  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
XfTfttvot,  or  Chaganas,  evidently  the  same  as  the  better  known 
titla  of  Khan.  A  part  of  them  remained  in  the  monntainooa 
r^ons  of  the  Caucasus,  bat  the  greater  part,  abont  006, 
penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  setiled  themselves  in  Daria, 
While  here  many  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  Jnatinian ; 
they  also  matstially  assisted  the  Longobards  to  conquer  and 
destroy  the  Oepidie,  and  by  the  «na  of  the  oentury,  under 
their  most  toons  chief  Khan  Bajan,  they  hadpoMesBed 
themselves  by  d wees  of  the  whole  of  Piuanonia.  lliqr  aftet^ 
wards  oonqaered  Dalmatia,  penetrated  with  devaatatiDg 
armiee  into  Germany  as  far  aa  Thnringia,  and  also  into 
Iraly,  where  they  fought  with  the  Longobards  and  Franks. 
They  extended  their  domination  over  the  Slavonians  on  the 
Danube  and  to  the  north  of  that  river ;  over  the  BnlKsrians 
as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  610  besi^^  Constantinople. 
The  Emperor  Heraclius  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  out 
they  retired  loaded  with  booty.  The  Slavaa  or  Sclsvea,  and 
Bolgarians,  whom  they  had  cruelly  oppressed,  making  them 
serve  in  their  armies,  and  transporting  them  to  varioas  parts 
of  their  dominion  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  their  strength 
(Gibbon  says  they  settled  soma  o|the  Toheeks  in  the  Csmarus, 
where  they  are  yet  to  be  Iraeed),  at  length  rose  against  them 
in  640,  and  drove  them  oat  of  Dalmatia,  but  they  still  retained 
Pannooia.  Hare  tbey  were  conqnerod  by  Chariemagiie  in 
796,  and  after  8S7  their  name  disappaanftom  history,  but, 
according  to  the  reeeivBd  belief,  their  deseendants  are  tha 
Sseklan,  mho  appear  to  have  beni  uti-Msgyam  though  tkey 
now  spaak  the  Magyar  tongna. 
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BAIL,  in  SRROR,  in  qtU  causes,  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Common  Lm.w  Procedure  Act,  18S2 ;  no  pnctieal  dunge 
having,  howeTer,  been  eiEFected  by  this  statute. 

BAILLIE,  JOANNA,  was  bom  at  the  maoaest  Bothwelt, 
near  Olasgow,  in  1762.  She  was  the  sistar  of  Dr.  Bfatthew 
Baillie.  The  history  of  faernneventfal  life  is  toon  told.  The 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  aod  professor  of  divinity, 
and  of  a  mother  id  whose  fomily  saperior  intelligetice  seemed 
a  common  property,  Joanna,  while  trained  in  the  strict 
maaner  nsnal  ia  a  aeottiah  manse,  not  only  noaived  an  ex- 
cellent education,  bat  from  her  childhood  waa  Imagbt  into 
constant  intarconrae  with  people  likely  to  call  into  aettnty 
her  own  menial  gifts.  Her  eareer  throng^  life  was  qaiet, 
nnobtnuive,  domestic ;  her  tastes  were  all  stndions ;  her  dis- 
posititm  waa  gentle,  Idndly,  and  benevolent.  At  an  early 
period  she  removed  to  London,  where  her  brother,  Dr.  Baillie, 
was  settled  as  a  physician.  After  a  time,  ahe,  with  her  sister 
Agnes,  took  np  her  reBidenoQ  at  Hampstead,  which,  while 
from  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis  it  allowed  her  to  enjoy 
ready  interconrse  with  ihe  many  friends  her  liienury  fiime 
drew  <aboQt  her,  inaared  her  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
amonnt  of  retirement ;  and  here  the  rent  of  her  lengthened 
life  was  spent  .She  was  known  and  esteemed  by  the  most 
eminent  of  her  contemporaries  of  more  than  two  gaoerationa, 
and  for  very  many  yeai«,  even  from  the  New  Wwld,  Tisitors, 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  her  poetry,  came  to  obtain  her 
aeqawntance  and  to  liaten  to  her  cnmrsation.  Those  who 
viaited  her  ont  of  admintion  Tetnmed  adding  to  that  senti- 
ment feelings  of  affection  and  reapaet  She  died  at  HHm|>- 
atead  on  the  23rd  of  Febrnary,  1861,  in  her  89th  year,  haTing 
Tetaioed  her  facilities  to  the  last 

ThoDgh  Joanna  Baillie  powesaed  in  a  large  measnre  that 
keen  and  sensitiTe  interest  in  all  that  developed  the  feelings 
or  tonched  the  destiniea  of  oth«n,  and  that  sensibility  and 
sympathy  which  are  the  special  heritage  of  dramatic  poets, 
yet  these  sentiments  had  in  her  instance  more  of  pensiTeness 
and  of  specoIativeneHs  than  of  fire,  and  made  her  seek  and 
find  events  in  her  own  thoughts  rather  than  in  action  and 
experiment  Adventaro  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  the 
school  of  poetry  for  men  ;  bat  a  woman,  and  esfvecially  one 
of  Joanna  Bailfie's  feminine  and  modest  dispoeitioD,  mast 
isToke  ^e  mnse  with  a  aerenw  and  more  gentle  wor- 
ship. A  cloae  and  penetntiog  obMrrcr,  and  gifted  with 
no  common  genina,  yet  not  Tavonred  with  the  highest, 
nor  endowed  with  the  inspiration  <tf  *  many-mindednesB, 
which  makes  poetry  of  the  first  order  bear  to  philosophy 
the  aame  relation  that  intnition  bears  to  nlenlation, 
Joanna  Baillie  early  in  life  conceived  a  literary  project  based 
on  a  j>rinciple  essentially  erroneoos,  but  which  led  to  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  her  greatest  works,  the  celebrated  *  Plays  on  the 
Paesiona.'  The  principle  on  which  all  these  pl&yn  were  con- 
atrocted  was  to  select  some  one  of  the  more  powerfnl  pas- 
nons  that  agitate  mankind,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  fall  action, 

making  the  hero  of  the  drama  coaipletely  sabjected  to  it, 
and  by  eTolving  ont  of  the  promptingB  to  which  he  is  ropre- 
aented  as  paying  undivided  and  aninterrnpted  alle(jiance, 
•very  incideat  and  aitnation.  Admitting  folly  the  noble 
poetiy  with  whidi  these  playa  are  filled,  and  even  the  deep 
Interest  of  many  poattiona  and  events,  it  ia  evidoit  that  saen 
duuraetecs  must  have  aeonstrained,  mot  bid,  and  unreal  aspect ; 
nnoe  in  life,  aa  in, die  dramatic  creations  of  the  highest 
genins,  we  constantly  see  that  the  dominant  passion  is  tamed 
aside  or  snspended  by,  it  may  be  transient,  but  for  the  time 
ineaistible,  coanter^tboaghts  or  the  force  of  cironmstances ; 
and  ihia  is  a  main  reason  why  her  plays  have  only  achieved 
a  partial  and  temporary  success  on  the  stage.  Yet  the  one 
master  paasion  ia  often  admirably  exhibite<f—l8id  ban  in  its 
most  secret  working*— mbjected  to  a  keen  and  lean^ing 
analysis. 

It  was  in  1798  that  Miss  Baillie  pnbliahed  the  first  volume 
of  her  *  Plays  on  the  Passiomi.*  She  waa  then  thirty-six 
yeun  old.  As  a  book  the  production  met  with  great  succeaa; 
and  a  aecond  edition  waa  called  fer  in  a  few  montha.  In 
1802  aha  pnbliahed  a  second  volnme.  TWo  years  later, 
upeared  her  'Hiecellaneous  Flays.*  Among  these  was  the 
'Family  heamAJ a  tragedy,  which  ahe  used  to  term  " her 
Hfi^Uand  play.*'  Uvaa  acted  for  tba  flnt  time  at  Edin- 


bui^h,  in  January  1810,  with  brilliant  but  notdorable  ane- 
cesa.  The  prologue  waa  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
interested  himseu  most  ardently  in  its  production  on  the 
stage  ;  and  Mrs.  Biddons  sustained  the  principal  female  part. 
In  1812  appeared  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Playa  on  the 
Passions.*  In  1B36  she  published  three  more  volames  of 
dramatic  poetry.  Previously  to  this,  her  tragedy  of  'De 
Montfort,'  perhapn  the  finest  of  her  productions,  had  been 
brought  out  in  London ;  and  for  eleven  nights  John  Kemble 
Boatained  the  character  uS  Ino  hero.  Ajgain,  in  1821,  this 
play  waa  put  on  the  atage  for  Edmund  Kaan  to  perform  Uie 
sune  part.  The  'Sepuation/  one  of  the  Miseellaaeoai 
Plays,  and  '  Henriquei,'  one  of  tiioae  on  the  Faaaiimi,  and 
both  tragedies,  have  also  been  acted. 

Notwithstanding  the  oripnalify  of  conception  of  Joanna 
Baillie's  great  dramatic  poema,  and  the  fire  and  inspiration 
with  which  passages  in  all  of  them  are  composed,  no  perjfeet 
idea  could  be  gathered  of  the  writer's  powers  from  these 
performances  alone.  Her  fugitive  pieces,  her  ballads,  her 
occasional  lines,  and  her  songs,  taken  together,  afford  the 
true  measure  of  Joanna's  powers,  and  the  fairest  proof  of  her 
versatile  genius.  They  are  bright,  fresh,  simple,  and  genuine ; 
often  homorous;  sometimes  highly  pathetic;  occasionally 
homely ;  never  low,  common-place,  or  gross.  We  mast  add 
that,  uong  with  all  these  natund  gifts  of  the  true  p»et,  she 
possessed  those  acquired  advantages,  which  nothing  hut 
severe  and  constant  labour  can  bestow.  Amonx  her  lifter 
effuaions,  ithe  '  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a,'  '  The  KiUen,* 
'  To  a  Child,*  '  The  Weary  Pond  o'  Tow.*  and  *  Tarn  o*  the 
Linn,'  are  singularly  illnstratiTe  of  her  atyle,  so  varied,  yet 
always  so  simple  and  so  aroh. 

In  the  year  of  her  death,  her  works,  which  began  to  appear 
before  the  close  of  the  18th  ceiituiT,  being  still  yonog  in 

fmblio  eateem,  she  heraelf  superintended  their  collectire  pab> 
icatiou,  prefixing  a  rjgoroas  and  able  introdnetoiy  diacourae. 
Her  works  have  been  reprinted  since  her  death  in  a  nugle 
volume  with  a  brief  memoir. 

BAINES,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  example  of  the  succeaa 
of  indaslry,  good  conduct,  integrity,  and  of  unceasing  endea- 
vours to  make  his  talents  beneficial  to  his  fellow-men  as  well 
as  aseftil  to  himself,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1774,  at  Walton-Ie- 
Dale,  a  village  ahont  a  mile£rom  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  of  a 
te!ipeetd>le  but  not  wealtby  femily,  long  settled  at  Marton- 
le-Moor,  near  Ripon,  in  Yonahire.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
free  grammar«:hool  at  HawkBhflad,the  master  of  which  was 
Edward  Chriaiiai>,  afterwards  Duwning  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  UoiverBity  of  Cambridge,  whence  he  was  removed  when 
eight  years  old  to  the  free  g'ammar~Bchool  of  Preston.  His 
fether  had  commenced  business  as  a  cotton-weaver,  and 
wished  to  bring  his  son  np  to  that  business,  bat  he  preferrtid 
a  more  intellectaal  employment,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
waa  apprenticed  to  a  pnuter  in  Preston.  After  serving  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  duriag  which  time  he  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  management  of  a  country  paper,  his  master's 
busiitesB  failing  off,  he  traosfeired  his  services  to  Leeds, 
where  he  finished  bis  time  in  the  office  of  the  '  Le»-da  Mer- 
cury.'  Daring  bia  apprenticeship  he  sedulonsly  cultivated 
his  mind.  Be  invited  several  of  his  eompanioos  to  join  him 
in  forming  reading  and  debating  societies,  in  the  latter  of 
uriiieh  he  u  said  to  have  distingnished  himwlf  hy  his  liberal 
opinions,  his  toleration,  and  his  plain  good  seusft  In  Sep~ 
tember  1797,  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  hia  apprentice- 
ship, he  bfgan  business  for  himself  in  connection  with  a 
partner,  from  whom  he  separated  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  From  tile  poliiical  ciroumstances  of  the  time 
the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Engla' d  were  the  most 
liberal  in  their  political  opinions.  Mr.  Bai.ies,  from  their 
consonance  with  nis  own,  was  thus  brought  into  association 
with  many  of  the  most  inflaential  among  ihem ;  and  a',  length 
joined  the  body  as  an  Independent.  In  July  1798  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Mr.  Matthew  Talbot,  an  excellent  and 
pions  woman,  and  continued  by  hia  industry  and  attontion 
to  bnnness  to  win  the  confidence  <d  the  dissenting  body  and 
to  increase  his  means.  To  1801,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  that  body,  he  pnrchiaed  the  copyright 
and  the  priutiog  materiala  of  ilie  'Leeds  Mercury,*  of, which 

he  imnudiatdy  became  editor  as  well  as  ^ntM. , 
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Imt  not  mddoi  inmRmmmto  lie  gndiuUy  ioereued  tta  olr- 
eolation,  and  extended  tta  inflQenee,  while  hit,  good  taste  and 
temper  led  him  to  abjnre  all  grossness  and  bitterness  of  alter- 
cation ;  and  he  promoted  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  all  local 
Kchemea  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  hie  poor 
fellow-townsmen,  advocating  the  establishmoit  of  hos- 
pitala,  friendly  societies  (saTings-banlu  had  not  yet  been 
established),  and  the  extension  of  edncalion.  A  large  part 
of  the  influence  he  acquired  arose  from  his  being  among  the 
first  who  introduced  'leaders  *  or  original  editorial  diasertatious 
on  political  Bubjectg  into  a  provincial  paper ;  these  leadera 
being  distinguished  hy  the  moderatiun  of  their  tone,  their  in- 
dependence, their  fearless  advocacy  of  the  opintuns  he  enter- 
tained, the  force  of  iheir  style,  and  their  general  ^ood  sense, 
la  the  severely  contested  election  for  YorkshiTe  in  1807,  he 
took  au  enerntic  part  in  rapport  of  Lord  Milton  in  «ipo- 
nition  to  Hr.XaKelles,  although  he  differed  in  opinion  uom 
Lord  Milton  respecting  the  deeirablenett  of  peace  on  proper 
terms,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  both  of  which  he  advo- 
cated, while  there  were  few  more  earnest  in  supporting 
the  dignity  of  England  when  threatened  by  France,  and  his 
appeals  to  the  inhabitants  of  LvedB  to  join  the  volunteers 
when  an  invasion  was  feared,  had  a  moHt  remarkable  effect. 
Bui  we  are  not  about  to  narrate  all  the  incidents  connected 
wiih  Mr.  Balnea's  conduct  of  bis  paper,  which  was  canied  on 
with  a  Ktrict  adherence  to  ihe  same  principles  until  the  close 
of  his  life ;  we  shall  only  say  that  he  was  the  principal 
means,  in  his  paper,  of  developing,  in  1817,  the  conspirai^  of 
Oliver  and  Castles,  the  pud  emissaries  of  the  government  to 
foment  insuirections  in  the  northern  counties,  and  that  after 
hU  ezposnre  there  were  no  more  plots.  In  ISlChenmde  bit 
fini  prominent  appearance  as  a  public  speako-  at  a  meeting 
at  Leeds  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Com  aiid  in 
1817,  at  aiiotner  in  favour  of  pailiameotazy  r^oim.  In  1814 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  '  The  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,' which  met  with  such  success  that 
he  continned  it  under  the  title  of  a  '  Histoiy  of  the  Reign  of 
George  UL,'  the  whole  being  a  compilation  of  considerable 
impartiality  and  talent.   In  1822  and  16S3  he  wrote  and 

Snblished  '  The  History,  Directory,  and  Qawtteer  of  the 
^onniy  of  York,'  in  two  thick  volumes ;  and  in  1824-fi  a 
similar  work  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  subsequently 
expanded  into  a  '  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,'  which  was  not  completed  till  1836.  In  1834, 
on  a  vacant^  being  made  in  the  representation  of  Leeds  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Macanlar  (now  Lord  Macanlay) 
to  be  one  of  the  eommisiioners  in  India,  Mr.  Bainei  was 
chosen  member  in  onpoaition  to  EAr  John  Beckett,  ^ter  a 
severe  contest  In  the  House  of  Commoni  he  maintaiaed 
the  character  he  bad  acquired  as  a  jonmalist,  and  thongh 
not  a  brilliuit  speaker,  his  intesrity,  independence,  industry, 
and  conciliatory  manners,  with  his  close  connection  with  the 
dissenting  interest,  made  him  an  influential  member.  In 
JannaiT  1835  he  was  re-elected,  and  again  in  1837.  Thongh 
generally  supporting  the  Whi^  party,  he  was  opposed  to 
them  in  their  schemes  for  public  edncation,  which  ne  always 
contended  would  be  best  etFected  hy  voluntary  snbecriptions, 
and  he  deprecated  the  assistance  of  the  State  as  tending  to 
give  an  undue  domination  to  the  Established  Church.  In 
1841,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  sedulous  perform- 
ance of  his  parliamentary  dntiea,  he  retired  from  the  repre- 
sentation, and  proposed  Mr.  Home  aa  his  sncoessor,  who 
however  was  defeated.  In  Se^ember  of  that  year  his  fennar 
conatitnency  presented  him  with  an  elegant  silver  service  as 
a  testimosy  or  their  recognition  of  his  services.  From  that 
tine  he  retired  to  some  extent  from  public  life,  hot  continned 
to  take  an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  both  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  poor-law  guardian,  in  both  capacities  promoting  social 
improvements  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power ;  and  he  was  alwaya 
ready  to  interpose  aa  mediator  between  the  men  and  their 
employeni  in  the  many  strikes  that  took  place  in  the  north, 
representing  to  the  men  the  folly  of  their  having  recourse  to  vio- 
lence in  endeavouring  to  effect  their  object,  and  to  employers 
the  desirableness  of  placing  the  men  in  as  comfortable  a  posi- 
tion as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  In  184fl  the  '  Leeds 
Mercury '  warned  the  speculators  of  the  danger  attending  the 
nilway  mania,  thongh  fully  ackaowladging  the  advantagea 
of  the  railway  system.  He  saw  that  though  the  fiKility  of 
communication  waa  a  great  good,  yet  that  if  it  becama  a 
mere  traiflc  for  premiums,  it  was  likely  to  produce  much  dis- 
tress. In  1846,  though  he  had  declined  to  accept  the  t^oa. 
his  feUow-townsmen  chose  him  for  alderman  as  a  mark  of 
their  reipaet,  but  he  immediately  reai|;ned  the  ofltee.  In 


1847  he  again  oppowd  Loxd  John  RaswU'i  Mlumi  te  itate 

education  of  the  poor,  and  the  opposition  the  diwentOTi 
was  BO  strong  that  the  plan  was  withdrawn.  On  Aiwuafe  8, 
1648,  after  a  long  life  of  nseftilness,  and  after  a  abort  ulneea, 
he  died,  and  was  hononred  by  a  public  funeral. 

BALBI,  ADRIEN,  was  bom  at  Venice,  April  26^  178S. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geography  and  also  of  natnral  philosophy  in  his  native  town. 
In  1820  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Portugal.  Here,  from 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  he  procured  the  materials  for  his 
*  Easai  StaUstiqne  sur  le  Royanme  de  Portugal  et  Algarve, 
compare  anx  autres  £tata  de  TEurope,*  publiuied  in  Paris  in 
1823.  After  having  settled  in  Paris,  and  employed  himself 
in  collecting  rich  and  varied  materials  for  many  years,  be 
published  in  1626  the  first  volume  of  hie  'Atlas  Ethnogi»- 
phiqne  du  Globe  i  on,  Glaasifieation  das  Peoples  anci«iB  et 
modetnee  d'aprte  leon  Langaes.*  This  w«k  first  made  the 
French  public  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Adelnng 
and  other  German  philologists.  Balbi  however  improved 
their  arrangement,  and  added  much  information  gathered 
from  the  accounts  of  such  travellers  as  A.  von  Humboldt, 
Freycinet,  and  others,  as  well  as  from  linguists  such  as  W. 
von  Humboldt,  Remusat,  ChampoUion,  Klaproth,  &c.  This 
work  attained  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Under  the 
administration  of  Martignac,  Balbi  received  from  the  govern- 
ment such  pecuniary  auaistuce  as  rendered  his  circomstaneas 
easy.  He  had  previously  published,  with  the  asuslance  of 
others  whose  help  he  has  scmpalously  acknowledged,  statia- 
tical  tables  of  uie  kingdoms  of  France,  Rnasia,  and  the 
Netherlands.  After  finishing  his  '  Abr^  de  G^ographi^ 
r^dig^  sur  un  Plan  N  onvean,*  which  work  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  principal  laneuoges  of  Europe,  he  ouitted 
Paris  in  183^  and  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  died  Marah 
14, 1848. 

We  have  mentioned  the  woika  on  which  Balbi's  repntation 
rests,  but  he  produced  several  others,  amon^  them  are 
'  La  Monarchic  Franuuse  compart  aux  prineipanx  Etats  de 
I'EuFope,'  1828 ;  '  L'Empire  Rnsse  compart  aux  prineipanx 
EtaU  du  Monde,*  1829,  and  \  The  World  compared  with  the 
British  Empire,'  1830. 

BALBRIGGAN,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  seap<»t  and 
post-town  in  the  parish  of  Balrotheiy,  and  barony  of  East 
Balrothery,  ia  situated  in  fi3°  46'  N.  lat.,  6*  1(K  W.  long. ; 
and  distant  by  the  Dublin  and  Dro^eda  railway,  which  has 
a  station  here,  Sl|  miles  N.  from  I)nblin,  and  10^  miles  B. 
from  Drogheda.  The  population  in  1841  was  S969,  in  1861 
it  was  2310.  The  harbour  ii  formed  by  a  pier  of  200  yards 
in  length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  ligfathonae^  Altboogh 
dry  at  low  water,  the  harbour  has  been  frand  very  nsefal  as 
a  place  of  refuge.  Balbriggan  supplies  the  neighboorinc 
district  with  coals  and  other  heavy  articles  of  import,  ain 
has  a  brisk  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  of  a  veiy 
fine  description  of  hosiery.  Many  of  the  femaleaare  emnloyed 
in  the  embroidery  of  muslins.  There  is  a  eonsideruile 
fisheiT,  for  which  Dublin  is  the  market.  The  conatabnlaiy 
and  the  coast-guard  have  each  «  station  here.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  ai-e  held,  and  there  is  a  savingii  bank.  Fain 
are  held  on  April  S9th  and  September  SSth. 

BALDOCK.  [HBaTFOKUSHiBE.] 

BALLINA,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and 
post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmoremoy  and  barony  of  Tyrawl^  {with  the  sulmib  of 
Ardnaree,  in  the  pariah  of  Kilmwamoy,  bacwy  of  Tima, 
and  county  of  Sligo),  is  sitnated  on  the  Moy  River,  7  milea 
above  its  embouchure  in  Killala  Bay,  in  54'  7'  N.  lat.,  9*  10' 
W.  long. ;  199  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  popa- 
lation  in  1841  was  7018 ;  in  1851  the  popuUtion  was  fiS30 
(being  4647  in  Mayo,  and  083  in  Sligo  county) ;  bendes  1339 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballina  Poor-Law  Umon 
comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  1(0,414  aeroi, 
and  a  population  in  1641  of  fi^234,  in  1851  of  33,611. 

The  two  bridges  which  cross  the  Moy  at  Ballina  are  th« 
leading  means  of  communication  between  the  county  of 
Sligo  and  the  northern  baronies  of  Mayo.  The  situation  ia 
also  favourable  for  the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  Tha 
town  is  modem,  well  built,  and  clean.  On  the  Mayo  side 
it  ctitikists  chiefly  of  one  street,  mnnins  parallel  to  the  river, 
with  cross  street!  diverging  on  the  roads  to  Croasmdina  aiM 
Killala.  Thera  are  here  a  conrt-hoiUB,  and  chqwls  fer  Buh 
tists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  On  the  Sligo  side  aro  th« 
parish  church  and  a  n>acioua  gothic  Roman  Catholic  chap^ 
which  iwvea  as  a  cathedral  to  the  ItMuan  Catholio  dioeaeo  « 
Killala.  A  hriak  txade  is  canied  Qif3t  thfiMmeitpX  tBicvl- 
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tonl  ^lodnee.  Then  ii  a  rvtj  prodnetivs  Mlmon  ftdieiy. 
A  ferer  lioipiUl  and  a  diBpeiutrj  are  in  ttw  town.  Ballina 
his  a  station  of  the  eoostarraluy  force.  Qoartet  and  petty 
leanonB  are  held ;  there  are  fair*  oo  May  ISth  and  August 
ISth.  The  rarroanding  scenery  is  remarubly  fine,  haring  a 
fertile  and  Tery  extanaiva  plain  towards  the  sea,  bonnded  on 
the  Bonth  and  east  by  the  range  of  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Sligo, 
sad  on  the  west  by  Nephin  Monntain  feet),  and  the 

highlands  of  Erris.  Ten  miles  north-east  of  Ballina,  near 
the  ^ore  of  Killala  Bay,  is  the  rained  castle  of  Leeean,  now 
called  Caatle  Forbes,  remarkable  as  having  been  the  patrimony 
of  the  Mac  Firbises,  who  held  it  in  rirtne  of  their  office  as 
hereditatpr  scribes  and  historians  of  the  ancient  Irish  territory 
of  Hy^Fiaehn. 

(7W6«f  and  OMemtofffv-Fiadiraf  PmbHthedhtke  frisk 
Arehmlegiaa  JSod^t  Dublin,  1844;  Thom'a  IrM  Alma- 

BALLINROBE,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Foor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariiih 
of  Ballinrobe,  and  barony  of  Kilnuiine,  is  situated  on  the 
Robe  River,  fi  miles  from  its  embonchare  in  Lough  Mask,  iu 
83'  87'  N.  lat.,  9"  »•  W.  long ;  distant  141  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
from  Dublin,  and  4  miles  S.W.  from  Hollymount  on  the  lead- 
ing road  from  Toam  to  Castlebar.  The  popalation  in  1841  was 
9678,  in  1801  it  was  S168,  exelutive  of  2301  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhonse.  Ballinrobe  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  144,866  acres,  and  a 
popnUtion  in  1841  of  08,113,  in  ISfil  of  37,280. 

Ballinrobe  is  picturesquely  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank 
<tf  the  river  Robe,aiid  baa  on  the  whole  a  dean  and  neat  appear^ 
inoB.  It  has  now  little  trade,  having  in  thia  reapeet  much  de- 
elfaud  bom  ita  former  importance.  In  the  town  are  the  parish 
chnreh,  a  large  diapel  fuBinnan  Catholics,  a  chiqwl  for  Pro- 
ttstant  IMsaenten,  a  marketJioase,  a  dispensary,  a  bridewell, 
and  the  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  and  petty  sessionsare  held, 
and  in  the  town  is  a  barrack  station  and  a  station  of  the  cunaty 
constabulary  force.  A  market  for  agricultural  produce  ia 
held  weekly,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday  and  December  fith. 

BA'LLOTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  LahiatcB,  and  the  tribe  Staehydece.  It  haa  the  anthers 
approximating  In  pairs,  the  cells  diverging,  bunting  longitu- 
dinally. The  npoer  lip  of  the  corolla  is  erect,  concave,  the 
lower  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  cordate.  The  calyx  is 
fonnel-sbaped,  with  five  equal  teeth.  There  are  two  British 
species  of  this  genus,  J9.^t(ia  and  B.  mtero/u.  jS.fhaida 
is  the  most  common  plant,  and  goee  by  the  name  of  Here-' 
hound.  The  White  Hoiebonnd  ia  the  Mwn^hm  w^/an. 
pfaBauBiuiLl 

BALLYHENA,  county  of  Antrim,  Irehnd,  a  market  and 
poet-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkinsiola  and  barony  of  Lower  Toome  (with  the  suburb 
of  Harryville  in  the  parish  of  Ratlyclog  and  barony  of  Lower 
Antrim),  is  situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Braid  Kiver,  8 
miles  a^ove  its  junction  with  the  M^ne,  in  04°  08'  N.  laL, 
6"  10'  W.  long.,  33  miles  N.N.W.from  Belfost  by  the  Belfast 
and  Ballymena  railway,  and  118  miles  M.  from  Dublin.  The 
MpnUtion  in  1841  waa  6049  ;  in  1801  it  was  6136,  besides 
307  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballymena  Poor-Law  Union 
eompriaea  33  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  160,803 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  74,180,  in  1601  of  71,183. 

Ballymena  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  densely-popnlated 
dittrlct,  extending  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Brougb- 
ahaue  on  the  eaat  to  the  river  Burn  on  the  west.  The  popu- 
lation here  unite  tiie  manufacture  of  linen  with  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  and  Ballymena  which  ia  their  chief  market 
possesses  a  very  eonriderable  and  flonriahiiu  trade  both  in 
Unena  and  agricultural  produce.  The  town  fa  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearance.  There  are  an  Episcopal, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Wiealeyap  Mediodixt,  and  three  Preaby- 
terian  places  of  worahip;  a  market-house  with  a  spire,  the 
Union  workhonse,  a  ditpensary,  and  a  bridewell.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  the  town  is  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  coanty  constabulary.  Saturday  is  the  market 
day.  F^ra  are  held  on  July  SBth  and  October  Slst.  In  the 
iricinity  are  extensive  bleach-greens.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict, uthoogh  divided  into  very  small  holdings,  ia  cnlUvated 
to  advantaee,  and  preaenta  a  ridi  and  pleasing  landscape. 

BALLYMONEY,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireund^  a  market 
and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Puor*Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Ballymonayand  barony  of  Upper  Dnnlnee,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Isadittz  road  from  Belbat  to  Coleraine,  3  miles  E. 
of  the  river  Bannilnfifi"  4'  N.  lat.,  6"  31'  W.  long.,  18  miles 
N.W.  hgr  N.  from  BaUymenm  8i  milei  B.X;  from  Colenine, 


and  140  milei  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 
1841  waa  S490 ;  in  1801  it  waa  8061,  exclusive  of  373  in  the 
Union  workhonse.  Ballymoney  Foor-Law  Union  eompriaea 
83  electoral  division^  with  an  area  of  187,110  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  00,710  in  1801  of  48,418.  The  town 
18  irregularly  built  on  a  small  stream  which  rans  into  the 
river  Bann.  It  contains  a  church  of  the  Ettablislmient,  a 
chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  several  chapels  for  PreahvlerianB, 
a  town-hall,  a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  ana  a  bride- 
well. Quarter  and  petty  seaaions  are  held,  and  there  are  here 
stations  of  the  oonstabulary  and  the  revenue  police.  Bally- 
money has  a  email  trade  in  linens.  A  market  for  linens  and 
daily  produce  ia  held  monthly,  and  &ira  are  held  <ui  Mar 
6th,  July  10th  and  October  lOtk. 

BALM.   [Calamimtba,  S.  1 ;  MiLiaaa,  S.  1.1 

BALBAM.   [BAtaAMm* ;  ImjiTiBita.] 

BALZAC,  HONORE  DE,  a  French  novelirt,  waa  bom 
at  Tonrs,  May  SO,  17991.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cleik  under 
the  government  ta  Louia  XV.  At  the  college  of  Venddme, 
where  young  Balzao  was  sent  early,  he  gained  the  character 
of  an  idle  and  diaobedient  student,  and  waa  removed  to  a 
private  academy.  On  leaving  school  he  waa  placed  with  a 
notuy  in  Parfa,  bnt  be  almost  immediately  commenced 
writing  articles  for  the  journals.  These  are  said  to  be  rather 
testimonies  of  hia  perseverance  than  monnments  of  his  gmina. 
Between  1631  and  1887  he  had  published  a  number  of  tales, 
none  of  them  exciting  or  deserving  mnch  attention,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Horace  de  St.-Anbin,  in  1886,  in  con- 
nection with  one  Barbier,  ha  commenced  business  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller,  and  amoi^  other  thinga  published  an 
edition  of  Fontaine's  worin,  with  a  notice  of  Fimtain^ 
written  by  himaelf,  and  eommenced  the  '  Annalee  Rmnan- 
tiqnee.*  Hii  apeetdatiott  was  altogether  nnsuceeMfnl.  In 
1629  he  aiqwaxad  before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  under 
his  own  name,  with  the  novel  of  '  Hie  Last  CSionan ;  *  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  La  Vend^B,  which  district  he  had 
visited. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  publication  of  his  'Peaude 
Chagrin,*  in  1829,  also  under  his  own  name,  that  the  Pari- 
sians became  alive  to  the  piquant  originality  and  livety  fancy 
that  distinguished  his  works.  From  that  period  he  waa  a 
general  bvourite  in  France,  and  many  of  his  prodnctiona 
have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Ian>ruages  of  Europe. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  supplying  the  public  craving  under 
the  title  of  '  Com^die  Humaine,'  He  planned  a  series  of 
compositions  that  waa  to  embrace  every  ^lase  of  human 
iocie^ ;  and  at  this  he  worked  for  twenty  years.  Among 
the  moat  popnlar  were  *  La  Femmo  de  Tnnte  Ans,*  and 
*  Le  Pile  Goriot.' 

On  the  publication  of  the  ^  H^d^cin  de  Campagne,*  in  1630, 
Balzac  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  Coontess 
Eveline  de  Hanaka,  the  wife  of  a  Polixh  nobleman,  posoass- 
ing  large  estates  in  Russian  Poland.  Balzac  replied,  and  an 
intimate  correxpondence  ensned.  To  this  lady  hia  novel  of 
'  Seraphita '  waa  dedicated.  The  coontesa  became  a  widow, 
and  a  few  months  after  the  revolution  of  Febnuur  1848 
Balzac  quitted  Paris  to  bring  her  back  as  his  wiie.  He 
inhabited  a  large  bouse  near  the  Champa-EIys^s,  which  he 
adorned  with  a  multitude  of  cheb-d'oeuvres  of  art,  and  in 
which  he  hoped  to  find  happiness  and  peace.  Bat  even 
before  hia  joamey  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  disorder  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  cure  or  to  poatpone — disease  of  the 
heart— of  which  he  died,  August  SO,  IHSO.  He  waa  buried 
in  the  cemeteiT  of  Pire-la-Chaise,  an  immense  crowd 
attending  the  fiineral ;  and  Victor  Hugo  pronounced  a 
critical  euloginm  over  hia  grave.  In  that  enlonum,  he  says. 
Baltac  "chastised  vice,  dissected  passion,  fathomed  ana 
sounded  man  in  his  sonl^  hia  heart}  us  feelings,  hia  brtun— 
the  abyss  of  each  in  ita  very  esaenee."  There  is  more 
aaserted  here  than  an  English  reader  can  concur  in.  Balzac 
had  a  rich  fancy,  but.  not  a  pure  taste;  he  waa  an  acute 
observer,  but  wanted  poetic  elevation ;  he  was  often  extra- 
vagant, and  sometimea  wearisome.  Hia  'Contes  Droalas- 
ticquea ' — thirty  short  talea— are  written  in  an  antiquated 
form,  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  *  Heptameron  .Fran^ais '  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  The  *  Contes  PhUoeophiquea  et  Roman- 
tiques  *  are  much  inferior  to  the  tales  of  Maimontel  or  of 
Voltaire,  of  which  they  are  in  sonje  degree  imitationB.  His 
dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  a  few,  were  failures. 

(iViiWMRe  BwgraphU  OSnh-ale.) 

BANAOHER,  King's  County,  Ireland,  a  post-town  in  the 
parish  of  Reynagh  and  barony  of  Garrycastle,  is  situated  in 
43"  IV  N.  lat,  7*  M'  W.  ^^(^g^^Jgl)^|^^4^vsr 
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Siannon,  vbich  ii  here  crossed  bj  a  bridge  leading  to  Oalirsy 
by  way  of  Eyreconit ;  distant  21  miles  SJS.W.  from  Shannon 
harbour,  where  the  rirer  is  connected  by  the  Oiand  Canal 
viUi  BalHnaaloe  on  the  westi  and  Dabhn  on  the  east,  and 
8S  miles  W^W.  from  Dablin  by  the  high  road.  The  popa- 
lation  in  1841  waa  2dS7,  in  18S1  it  was  1846.  The  tovn  ia 
bvilt  on  the  intersection  of  the  Birr  and  Eyreconrt  road  with 
that  leading  from  Shannon  harbour  to  Limericlc.  The  old 
Imdge  of  18  arches  was  removed  in  1843,  and  a  new  bridge 
of  6  MFchea  of  60  feet  span  each,  with  arswivel  arch  'of  45  feet 
span  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  was  erected  in  ita  stead  by 
the  Iiisb  Boa'd  of  Work".  At  tbe  eastern  end  of  the  bridge 
are  a  barrack  and  a  magazine,  and  there  are  batteries  which 
command  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  on  b^itfa  sides  of  the 
river.  The  trade  consiKta  chiefly  in  milling  and  distillation. 
Prior  to  tbe  Union,  Banagher  was  a  corporate  town,  and 
returned  two  members  to  tbe  Irish  Parliament.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  aie  held  on  May  Ist,  Sep- 
tember Ifithj  October  S8tfa,  and  November  6tb.  Tbe  adjoin- 
ing district  is  flat,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great 
tmcts  of  bog,  but  it  is  well  cultivated. 

BANBBIjDOE,  cooaty  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Pi'or-Law  Union,  in  the  pa>iah  of  8»patricfc 
and  bMrooy  of  Upper  Iveagb,  ia  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  river  B»nn,  on  tbe  leading  road  from  Newir  to  Belfast, 
in  54'  20*  N.  Jat.,  6°  16-  W.  long ,  13  miles  N.  by  E-  from 
Newry,  and  76  miles  N.  from  Dut'lin.  The  population  in 
1841  was  3324,  in  1851  it  waa  S301,  exclusive  of  478  inmates 
of  the  Union  workhoase.  Banbridge  Poor- Law  Union  com- 
prises 23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  124,929  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1841  of  87,100,  in  1851  of  74,844. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  ia  built  upon  an  eminence, 
having  a  steep  declivity  towards  tbe  nver.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  centre  of  tbe  main  street,  which  was  of 
width  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  alteration,  was  lowered.to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  leaving  elevate'1  causeways  on  each  aide. 
In  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  tiie  old  market-honse  which  fonnerly  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  od  the  summit  of  the  hill :  a  viaduct 
connecting  the  opposite  terraces  now  occupies  the  site.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  this  main  street,  and  is  snhstanUally 
and  neatly  boil',  but  has  no  building  of  pretension  except 
the  new  market-house  and  the  church.  The  church  is 
pleasingly  situated  on  a  level  green  adjoining  the  bridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  WesieyanMetbodists  have 
one  chapel,  and  i  he  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here,  and  there  is  a  station  of  tbe  constabulary 
force.  Twelve  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
linen  trade  in  all  its  brmcbes  is  carried  on  with  great  acti- 
vity ia  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  line  of  the  Bann, 
from  a  distance  of  several  mites  above  tbe  town  to  the 
border  of  Armagh,  preselits  an  almost  continuous  succession 
of  Ueaeh-greena.  At  Huntley  Olen,  a  little  below  the  town, 
is  a  large  thread-spinning  factory ;  and  at  Seapatrick  an 
^tensive  establishment  for  weaving  union  cloth  by  ma- 
chinery. A  bridge  has  stood  at  this  point  of  the  Bann  from 
a  veiy  early  p»iod.  In  the  itinerary  of  King  John,  a.d. 
ISIO,  the  place  U  mentioned  under  its  present  name.! 

(Fraser,  Sant^ook  /or  Ireland;  Original  Commwtiea' 
tiotu.) 

BAND-FISH.  [CaPOLA.j 

BANKRUPTCY.  The  numerous  statutes  relatiuc  to 
bankruptcy  have  been  consolidated  by  the  Bankrupt  Law 
Consolidation  Act,  1849 ;  which  has  been  amended  in  one  or 
two  particulars  by  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  119.  The 
clasi  subject  to  these  laws,  traders,  has  been  farther  deiined 
and  extnided,  and  the  proceedings  in  court  simplified.  They 
are  commenced  by  a  petition  either  by  the  trader  himself,  or 
by  a  creditor  or  creditors ;  upon  which  an  adjudication  is 
made,  and  after  notice,  gazetted ;  there  being  an  appeal  to 
the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  as 
coming  in  place  of  the  Court  of  Review,  and  from  them  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Meetings  for  the  examination  of  the 
bankrupt  and  ^roof  of  debts  follow  at  stated  intervals 
[BAMxaupTOY,  tS*.  1,  p.  171],  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  being 
in  the  mean  time  vested  by  the  adjudication  in  an  official 
assignee ;  and  on  a  choice  being  made  by  the  creditors,  in  him 
and  their  assignees  jointly,  the  control  of  the  Court  being 
exercised  throughout  on  the  collection  and  distribution  of  tbe 
estate.  Companies  incorporated  by  Charter  or  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (7  St  8  Vict. c.  Ill),  insurance  companies,  and  banking 
companies  of  more  than  seven  partners  (7  &  8  Vict,  c 
113),  may  he  made  banlmipt.  Joint  Stock  CompanieB,  with 


limited  liability,  are  wound  up,  vrhsa  neoeaiuyi  in  tha 
Courts  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ma^  send 
the  winding-up  of  companies,  whose  Uability  is  unlimited, 
to  this  tribunal  (19  &  SO  Vict  c.  47 ;  80  &  21  Vict  c  14  j 
Blackst.  Comm.,  Mr.  Een'a  ed.,  t.  ii.  p.  484.  See  also  ImoL- 

VBHOT,  S.  2), 

The  bankrupt  laws  of  Scotland  have  been  consolidated  to 
some  extent,  and  the  procedure  in  a  sequestration  simplified 
and  cheapened  by  the  statute  19  &  20  Vict  c.  79. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  Ireland.  The  laws  relat- 
ing to  bankrupts  and  insolvents  in  that  part  of  tbe  kingdom 
have  been  consolidated,  and  the  administration  thereof  com- 
mitted to  a  new  court  called  '  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency  *  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  60). 

BAN  WELL.  [SoMRRsnsHiiis.] 

BARBERRY  BLIGHT.  [Mcidivm.] 

BARBUS.  [Barbel.] 

BARHAM,  REV.  RICHARD  HARRIS,  was  bom  De- 
cember 6,  1788,  atCantei  bnry,  where  bia  family  had  resided 
for  many  generations.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  his  father, 
who  died  m  1796,  left  him  a  amall  estate.  In  1802  his  ri^ 
arm  was  severely  shattered  by  the  upsetting  of  the  Dover 
mul,  in  which  he  was  travelling  to  St.  Paul^  School,  Lon- 
don. His  life  was  -despaired  of  for  some  time,  hut  he  ulti- 
mately recovered,  and  regained  the  use  of  hit  arm.  From 
St,  Paul's  School  he  removed  to  Brasenose  Coll^f,  Oxford, 
where,  during  a  short  but  severe  illness,  he  first  entertained 
the  thought  of  entering  into  the  church,  though  he  had  previ- 
ously to  this  intended  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  did  after- 
wards become  for  a  bhort  time  a  pupil  to  a  conveyancer. 
Having  passed  his  examination  for  holy  orders,  be  wati 
admitted  to  the  curacy  of  Asbford  in  Kent,  whence  be 
removed  to  Westvell,  a  few  miles  distant.  Mr.  Barham 
married  in  1814,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  presenled  by 
tbe  Archbishop  of  Cantei  bury  to  the  rectory  of  Snargate,  and 
he  obtained  at  the  same  time  the  curacy  of  Wareham,  the 
former  in  Romney  Marsh,  Kent,  a  district  much  frequented 
by  smugglers,  and  the  latter  on  the  vene  of  it  The  break- 
ing of  one  leg  and  the  spraining  of  uw  other  by  the  orer- 
tuming  of  a  gig,  g^ve  him  occasion  to  employ  himself  in  the 
composition  of  a  novel,  entitled  'Baldwin,*  which  was  pub- 
lished without  atiracitng  any  notice.  Soon  afterwards  h» 
became  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  minor  canonry  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  though  his  friends  thought  he  tiad  no  chance 
of  success,  he  vas  duly  eltcted  in  1821.  He  thenceforth 
■  devoted  much  of  the  time  not  required  by  bis  professional 
duties  to  corn  ribui  ions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day.  He  wrote  'My  Cousin  Nicholas* 
m  'Blackwood's  Msgazine,'  and  about  one-third  of  the 
articles  in  Gorton's  '  Biographical  Dictionary  '  were  written 
by  him.  '  My  Cousin  Nicholas '  has  since  been  published  ia 
a  separate  form,  in  3  vols.  8vo, 

In  1824  Mr.  Baiham  received  the  appointment  of  a  prieiA 
in  ordinary  of  tbe  Chapel  Royal,  and  shortly  afterwards  wan 
nreiiented  to  the  rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  ^  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  Gregory  by  St, Paul,  Loudon. 

Till  Ibe  year  1837,  when  the  first  number  of  BentJey'a 
'  Miscellany '  appeared.  Mr.  Barham  bad  been  an  anonymous 
and  compuativ^y  unknown  writer;  but  the  'Ingoldsbv 
Legends,^a  series  of  humorous  tales  in  veise,  which  appeaira 
in  rapid  succession  in  that  work,  brought  him  so  much  repu- 
tation, that  his  pseudo  name  of  Ingoldsby  no  longer  con- 
cejiled  him,  and  he  became  genernlTy  known  as  the  author. 
In  1842  he  waa  appointed  divinity  reader  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  be  was  permitted  to  change  bis  liviiu  for  the 
more  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  FaiibTLondoa. 
_  On  the  28th  of  October  1844,  when  the  Queen  visited  the 
city  to  open  the  new  Boyal  Exchange,  Mr.  Barham,  who  was 
a  witness  of  the  procossiou,  caught  a  severe  cold,  from  whidi 
he  never  recovered.   Ho  died  June  17, 1845. 

Mr  Barham  was  personally  acquainted  with  Theodora 
Hook,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  sev^-ral  other  of  the  dis- 
tinguished wits  of  his  day,  aod  was,  like  them,  a  frequent 
diner-out,  a  sayer  of  goi>d  things,  and  atelier  dxoll  atoriest 
but  he  never  neglected  his  more  serious  duties,  and  was 
much  respected  by  ihose  who  knew  him. 

The  '  IngoldsW  Legends '  have  been  published  in  3  vols., 
post  8vo.  '  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,* 
by  his  son  the  Rev.  B.  H.  D.  Barham,  precedes  the  Third 
SerioM. 

BARKER,  THOMAS,  waa  bora  near  Pontypool,  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  1769.  His  father  was  by  profession  a 
barrister,  bat  being  a  man  of  desultoQMUid  expensivs  habits^ 
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be  failed  to  obtain  pnetiee,  and.  haviog  vuted  hii  ^opeity, 
he  took  to  painting  ^rtraita  of  ooraesj  &e.  Thomas  Barkei 
early  imbibed  a  passion  for  art ;  and  some  of  his  drawinn  so 
modi  pleased  aMT.Spaduaaa^a  wealthy coaidnhnilderatBath, 
where  the  tunily  thm  resided,  that  ha  took  the  yonUi  nnder 
his  protflotim  ind  kept  him  for  seretal  yean  in  his  bouse, 
affiirding  him  at  the  sum  time  die  menu  and  i^miortnnity  of 
pnrming  his  artistic  studies.  When  young  Ba^er  nad 
arrived  at  the  age  of  81,  his  generoos  patron  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  atii<iies,  foroishiDg  him  with  ample  funds 
to  maiotain  himself  while  there  in  somethins;  like  laxory. 

Mr.  Barber  established  himself  as  an  artist  in  Bath.  He 
IHUnted  chiefly  landscapes  and  mstic  fignrss ;  bat  he  oeca- 
sionaUy  essayed,  tboogli  with  less  snccaas,  a  more  ambitions 
class  of  sabjects.  He  speedily  obtained  popularity  and 
patronage  in  Bath,  and  indeed  thronshont  the  western  and 
midland  conaties.  He  ooljr  occauonaUy  sent  pictnres  to  the 
London  eihibitions,  bat  his  name  wfs  well  known  in  the 
metropolitan  artHnrcles.  Perhaps  no  contemponuy  painter 
leiideni  in  the  princes  (Bird  excepted)  gxined  so  wide  a 
meamiiB  of  eelabnty.  One  of  his  pictores-— the  Woodman — 
finmed  one  of  the  most  popolar  engravings  of  the  day ;  and 
the  Woodman's  well-known  figure  was  reprodaced  in  roder 
Iffints,  npon  jogs  and  plates,  and  nearly  eveiy  varietT  of 
earthenware,  npon  snaff  and  tobacco-boxes,  poclut-handker- 
ehie&,  and  almost  every  kind  of  article  npon  which  a  design 
conld  be  painted  or  printed.  Others  of  hts  deugns  were  also 
very  extrasively  employed  by  mannhetniers.  As  a  painter, 
Mr.  Barker  displayed  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  great  origin- 
ality, a  vigorona  Uiongh  somewhat  rude  style,  considerable 
powers  of  eolonring,  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  rendering  his 
intention  plainly  perceptible  to  the  general  q>ectator,  and  of 
impressing  the  sentiment  strongly  npon  all.  His  walk  of 
art  vrae  not  the  highest,  bat  bis  homely  story  was  unaffectedly 
■nd  forcibly  told,  and  seldom  failed  to  carry  its  simple  lesson 
aknw  with  it. 

lu.  BaHwr  always  fonnd  ample  and  liberal  patronage ; 
and,  having  amassea  a  fur  amooat  wealth,  he  erected  for 
himself  a  handaome  mansion  at  Sion  Hill,  Bath,  filling  its 
apartments  with  a  choice  collection  of  scnlptore,  pictnres, 
engravings,  and  other  prodacttons  of  taste  and  elM;anee.  But 
the  decoration  which  ne  specially  prixed  was  a  laige  fresco, 
30  feet  long  by  IS  feet  ni^,  which  he  nainted  upon  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  rooms :  it  represents  uie  Inroad  of  the 
Talks  npon  Scio,  in  April  1822,  and  is  a  most  elaborate  com- 
position. His  friends  and  admirers  describe  it  as  the  noblest 
of  his  productions ;  but  neither  the  character  of  his  mind 
nor  his  training  as  an  artist  qualified  him  for  a  painter  of 
history.  Mr.  Barker  died  December  11, 1847,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

BABRHEAD,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  a  small  manufac- 
turing town  of  recent  growth,  in  the  parish  of  Neilston,  3 
miles  S.E.  from  Paiaiey  uid  i^wut  8  milea  S.W.  from  01a»- 
nw.  It  is  connected  with  Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  by  the 
OlMgow,  Barrhead,  and  Neibbm  Uailway.  Spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  oleaching  works  are  carried  on  nere.  The  town,  in 
adcUtion  to  its  neat  railway  station,  possesses  a  chapel  of 
ease  and  two  meeting-bouses,  one  for  a  congr^tion  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  other  for  United  Presbyterians :  the 
population  of  Barrhead  in  1851  was  6069. 

BARRISTER.  [BARUsraa.]  Inordertobecalledtothe 
Bar  of  England  it  la  now  necessary  either  to  attend  certain 

Sublic  Lectures  in  the  Halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  are 
elivered  by  Readers  or  Lecturers  appointed  by  tbe  Benchers 
for  that  purpose,  or  to  pass  an  examination  conducted  by 
these  Readers,  who  are  paid  partly  by  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
partly  by  fees  levied  from  every  person  admitted  to  any  one 
of  these  Inns.  To  encourage  stnoants  to  anhmit  to  examina- 
tion, ^ree  studentships  or  bnisaiieaof  fifty  guineas  are  given 
away  annually  to  the  student  who  has  best  anawered  the 
qoeitioiia  of  tne  examination. 

In  SooUand,  a  preliminaiy  edncatim  test,  in  the  shwe  of 
an  examinntion  in  classics  and  arts,  has  been  imposed  on 
porsras  applying  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

BARROW,  SIR  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dragley-Back,  near 
Clveratone,  Lancashire,  June  19,  1764.  Having  paned 
through  the  Town  Bank  Grammar  School,  young  Banrow  was 
placed  when  about  fourteen  years  old  as  clerk  and  overlooker 
m  an  iron-foundry  at  Liverpool,  but  quitted  this  situation 
two  years  afterwards  to  make  a  voyage  in  a  whaler  to  Green- 
land.  Having  removed  to  London,  he  for  a  while  was  em- 
ployed as  mwiematical  teacher  in  a  school  at  Greenwich, 
vhen  he  obtained  in  ITHi,  thnngh  Ota  inflaence  of  &i 


George  Btanntoa,  to  whoae  son  he  had  given  lessoni  in  mathe- 
matics, the  appointment  nominally  of  comptroller  of  the 
household  to  Lord  Macartney  in  bis  celebrated  embassy  to 
Clunai  but  raall^  to  take  change  of  the  various  philosophical 
ittstroments  earned  ont  as  iwesents  to  Um  emperor  of  China. 
Of  this  journey  he  published  an  account  some  ten  yaara  later 
in  a  thick  quarto  volnm^  entitled '  Tmels  in  China.'  In 
this  embassy  Mr.  Barrow  aecnred  so  far  tlM  good-will  at 
Lord  Macartney,  that  his  lordship  made  him  hie  private 
secretary  on  being  appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1797 ;  and  when  Lord  Macartney  quitted  the  Cape 
in  1796  he  left  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  poet  of  ai^torH[«Deral  of 

Sablic  accounts.  Doring  his  stay  at  the  Cape  Mr.  Barrow 
Bvoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  geogrsijiy  and 
natoral  histoty  of  South  Africa,  and  made  seven!  joomm 
into  the  interior.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  a  quarto  volome  entitled 
'Travels  in  Southern  Africa.'  In  1804  Mr.  Barrow  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Melville  to  the  responsible  post  of  second 
Secretary  to  the  Admirsltv,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued 
to  dischiuge  for  a  period  of  fnty  yoais  under  thirtOMi  ad- 
miniatiations.  In  this  office  Mr.  Bamnr  vaa  eameet  and 
indefati^le  in  the  promotim  of  every  project  wbidi 
mended  itself  to  his  judgment  as  calcalatsd  to  advance  the 
progreea  of  geographiMl  or  scientific  knowledge.  &peeially 
did  he  labour  by  every  possible  means  to  commend  to  1^ 
various  govemmenta  under' which  he  served,  and  to  the 
country,  the  proaeention  of  the  various  voyages  to  the  Aretie 
R^ons  which  have  so  characterised  the  naval  history  of 
England  during  the  forty  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
Adiuiralty ;  and  thou^  his  services  had  been  fiUy  comme- 
morated by  associating  his  name  with  the  point  of  land.  Cape 
Barrow,  yet  such  was  the  sense  entertained  of  them  by  those 
officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  those  voyages,  that,  on 
his  retirement  from  his  secretaiyship,  they  presented  him 
with  a  eosUy  eaodelabnim,  beizing  a  auitaole  inacriptioi  on 
the  pedestal. 

Mr.  Banow  was  a  man  of  mtiring  indnstiy.  The  loenn 
hours  afforded  by  his  ofBcial  Nnployment  were  devoted  to 
literaiy  and  scientific  pursuits }  and  his  liteiaiy  labours  wouM 
in  extent  have  seemed  not  unworthy  of  one  whose  whde 
time  was  given  to  literature.  Neither  in  literature  nor 
science  would  he  be  regarded  as  having  attained  a  high  place, 
but  for  many  years  he  held  a  distinguished  position  in  tbe 
literary  and  scientific  circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  fof 
a  long  period  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  learned  so- 
cieties of  London.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tiie 
Royal  Society ;  in  1830  be  took  a  l>-ading  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Geographical  Society,  of  which  some  years  later  he 
was  chosen  president.   In  1836  he  waa  created  a  baronet. 

In  the  banning  of  1845  Sir  John  Barrow,  then  in  his 
eighty-first  yvar,  resigned  his  office  at  tbe  Admiralty,  uid 
retired  from  public  lifs.  He  had  as  earl^  as  1806  received 
in  considemtion  of  his  varinoe  pnUie  eemcas,  the  grant  wf  a 
pension  of  1000£  per  annum,  to  be  deducted  from  theemoln- 
menta  of  any  place  he  might  hold  nnder  government.  He 
died  almost  suddenly  on  the  83rd  of  November,  1848,  in  tbe 
eighty-fonrth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  workM  mentioned 
above.  Sir  John  Barrow  published  a*  Life  of  Earl  Macartney  ^ 
*  Life  of  George  Lord  Anson  '  Life  of  Lord  Howe  *  Life 
of  Drake;'  'Memoirs  of  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen  Elizar 
betb's  Reign;*  'Chronological  History  of  Arctic  Voyages;* 
'Voyages  uf  Discovery  and  Research  within  the  Arctic 
Regions ; '  *  Sketches  of  Royal  Sociely  and  Royal  Society 
Club;'  the 'Life  of  Peter  the  Great ;^  and  tbe 'Mutiny  of 
the  Boun^*  in  the  'Family  Library  ;  *  and  bis  'Autobio- 
graphical Memoir,'  written  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  waa 
also  for  a  long  series  of  yean  a  fr^uent  cratribntor  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,'  having  in  all  furushed  19A  articles  to 
that  journal,  and  he  wrote  some  p^Mn  lot  the  'Eneyclo- 
peedia  Britannica,*  as  well  as  for  one  or  two  other  peiiodical 
publications. 

(Ah  Autobioffrapkieal  Memoir  of  Sir  John  BtuTOWf  Baxt. ; 
Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  edited  by 
J.  B.  [John  Barrow,  son  of  the  subject  of  the  above  zurticle].) 

BARRY,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  physiologist,  was  bom  at 
Fratton,  Hampshire,  in  March  1802.  The  stroi^:  bent  which 
he  early  manifested  for  scientific  pursuits,  led  his  parents  to 
ffive  up  their  scheme  of  a  mercantile  life  for  their  son,  and 
he  studied  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  other  places  in  Germany,  and  in  the  medical  schools  of 
London.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
Rodetiei  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and^pent  nmt  of  hie 
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hoUdan  In  geologioal  oA  botanioal  cxeturioiu  on  foot  among 
the  Is^es  uid  moDntaina.  Ha  look  his  d^pree  of  M.D.  at 
£dinbai;gh  in  1833,  and  in  the  foltovring  year,  after  a  term  of 
stady  at  Heidelberg,  he  rambled  through  Switzerland  to 
GhamonDi,  where,  thoogh  put  the  middle  of  September,  too 
late  in  the  teason,  as  was  thought,  for  soccobs,  he  went  to  the 
mmmit  of  Moot  Blanc.  This  was  the  sixteenth  ascent; 
ud  Humboldt  was  so  pleased  with  the  narrative  of  the  ad- 
venture irabUshod  by  Barry  in  1836,  that  he  personally 
nqoested  him  to  tranelate  his  '  Two  Attempts  to  ascend 
Chimborazo '  from  Oerman  into  English. 

Uartin  Bairy  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  few  phy- 
nologists  who  devoted  their  attention  to  the  difficnlt  question 
of  animal  development  and  embiyology.  He  b^n  by 
Slaking  himself  well  acquainted  with  toe  literature  of  the 
mbject ;  and  in  the  museums  and  laboratories  of  Wagnor, 
Pnrkinje,  Valentin,  and  Schwann,  he  brought  his  knowledge 
to  the  test  of  observation,  and  acquired  that  mastery  over  the 
microscope  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  importance  and 
valce  of  his  own  researches. 

Having  published  in  the  *  Edinbuigh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jonmal  *  for  1836,  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Valentin's 
'Jdannal  of  the  Histoiy  of  Development,*  he  commenced  hit 
investigations  into  the  development  of  the  mammalian  ovum 
and  embryo,  at  that  time,  as  tnUr  described,  "  the  darkest 
part  of  •mbtyological  sdenoe."   The  resnlts,  communicated 


puscles  of  the  Blood,'  '  On  the  Formation  of  the  Cborion,' 
^On  Fibre,' &C.,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions '  from  1838  to  1843.  The  most  important — the  dis- 
covery by  which  he  will  be  best  remembered — '  Spermatozoa 
found  untkia  the  Ovum,'  appears  in  the  volame  for  1843. 
The  Royal  Society  recognised  the  value  of  Barry^  researches 
hy  awarding  him  their  royal  medal  in  1838,  and  electing  him 
a  Fellow  in  the  following  year. 

The  'Besearches  in  Embryology'  exhibit  proofs  of  the 
author's  skill  in  the  grouping  and  selection  of  his  facts,  and 
of  the  pwieverance  by  which  they  were  demonstrated.  He 
explaini  the  formation  of  the  ovum  in  the  rabbit  and  dog, 
and  in  some  of  the  oviparous  vertebrate  classes  flrom  the  binl 
to  the  fish.  He  determined  the  order  of  framation  of  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  ovum,  and  the  nature  and  mode  of  its 
growth  from  the  ovisac  j  and  showed  that  the  so-called  '  disc 
of  Von  Baer*  contained  a  retinacula,  or  peculiar  species  of 
-mechanism,  by  which,  as  be  supposed,  the  passage  of  the 
ovnm  into  the  Fallopian  tabe  was  regulated.  He  described 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ovum  while  on  its  pas* 
sage— changes  before  unknown ;  and  Barry  was  the  first  to 
throw  light  on  this  interesting  process  of  animal  develop- 
ment. Not  till  his  paper  appeared  in  1839,  was  it  known 
that  the  assentation  of  the  yelk  which  had  been  observed 
in  Batrachian  reptiles,  was  also  true  of  mammals.  It  was 
an  important  discovery ;  and  not  less  so  that  published  in 
1840 — the  penetration  of  the  ovnm  of  the  rabbit,  by  scer- 
maioioa,  through  an  ^wrtture  in  the  ima  pellocida.  Iliu  at 
&it  was  doubted :  hot  he  confirmed  it  by  farther  observation 
in  1843 ;  and  it  was  eventually  corroborated  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Nelson  and  Newport,  accounts  of  whidi  are  also 
published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  ;*  and  Professor 
Bischoff,  who  had  denied  the  truth  of  Barnr's  conclusions, 
at  last  satisfied  himself  of  their  acconey,  and  accepted  them 
in  full.  "  ^ 

The  viewB  expressed  by  Barry  in  his  paper  *  On  Fibre,' 
are  disputed  by  physiolt^sts.  He  assumed  a  spiral  struc- 
ture for  moBcular  fibre  and  other  organic  tissues,  and  brought 
specniative  argnments  to  bear  in  favour  of  his  opinions;  bnt 
other  investigations  show  one  and  the  other  to  be  ^lacious. 
His  ppecutations  have  however  tended  to  stimulate  physio- 
logical rsseaich.  Whatever  may  have  been  Busy's  feeling 
for  his  owfl  favourite  ideas,  his  character  as  an  amiable  and 
benevolent  nun  is  b^ond  question.  Ample  private  circum- 
stances placed  him  abm  the  need  of  prsctising  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  devoted  much  irf  his  time  to  the  poor,  chiefiy 
aiboase-saigeon  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  in  Edin- 
borgh.  From  1849  to  I8S3  he  lived  on  the  Continent  to 
recmit  his  health  and  eyesight,  both  having  suffered  from 
long  and  severe  study.  At  Pragoe  he  renewed  his  exa- 
minations of  fibre  conjointly  with  Pnrkinje;  with  what 
result  may  be  seen  in  MOller  s  *  Archiv.'  for  1850.  In  1802 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  suffering  much  from  neuralgia ;  and 
baring  gone  to  reside  at  Beceki,  in  Snffalk,  ho  died  there  on 


the  S7th  of  April,  1B60. 
of  Friends. 


He  was  a  member  of  tiia  Soelety 


Barry  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  Wemerian  and  other  societies,  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  that  city.  Some  of  his  papers  and  translations 
are  printed  in  the  '  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jonmal,* 
and  oChen  in  the  works  and  periodicals  already  mentioned. 

BARTON,  BERNARD,  wsa  bom  in  London  in  1784. 
His  parents  ware  members  of  the  Society  of  Frimda,  and  to 
the  tenets  of  that  sect  Bsmard  Banon  always  adhered.  In 
1806  he  went  to  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  and  there  in  IfilO 
he  entered  as  a  clerk  the  banking-house  of  Messn-  Alexander, 
in  whose  employment  he  continued '  almost  to  his  death. 
Bernard  Barton  first  claimed  public  attention  as  a  poet  in 
1812,  by  the  publication  of  a  vdnme  of '  Metrical  Effusions.* 
This  was  followed  in  1820  by  a  volume  of  '  Poems,*  and 
thenceforward  as  long  as  he  hved  he  continued  to  issue  at 
intervals  either  brief  occasional  pieces,  or,  though  much  mora 
rarely,  a  poem  of  greater  length  and  loftier  pretensions. 

Bernard  Barton  attracted  an  amount  of  attention  and  popu- 
larity far  beyond  that  to  which  his  poetic  merits  wonld  seem 
to  have  entitled  him.  This  was  perhaps  mainly  owinf  to 
his  presenting  the  then  nnasual  phenomena  of  a  Quuur 

Eoe^— the  title  indeed  by  which  he  came  to  be  commonly 
nown ;  but  it  likewise  no  doubt  was  par^y  dae  to  tha 
evidentJy  unaffected  tone  of  simple  xeugions  earnestness 
which  pervades  all  his  writings.  He  wrote  with  esse ;  and 
like  most  easily  written  poetry,  his  verses  an  mors  chsrae- 
terised  by  fiuency  than  power.  But  though  often  diluted 
almost  to  feebleness,  there  is  a  vein  of  natural  feeling  and  qoiel 
unobtrunve  benevolence  running  through  his  verses,  which 
render  them  pleasing  to  all.  but  the  more  eritioal  class  of 
readers.  Barton  was  a  man  of  refined  habits  ;  a  lovsr  of 
nature,  and  fond  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  to  a 
degree  then  very  uncommon  among  members  of  his  sect. 
His  moral  character  was  blameless,  and  few  men  in  his 
position  of  life  won  so  wide  and  geneial  a  share  of  esteem 
as  did  Bernard  Barton.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
received,  throogh  the  instmraentality  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  100£  per  annum.  He  died  suddenly  d 
spasm  in  the  heart,  February  19, 1849.  Boiades  tlw  work* 
noticed  above,  Barton  published  'Napoleon and  other  Poems,' 
1823;  'Poetic  Vigils,'  1624;  'Devotional  Veisss,'  1638; 
'  Household  Verses,*  '  New  Year's  Eve,'  uid  numerooa 
occasional  verses  and  poems  published  separately,  and  in 
magazines;,  annuals, 

(Memoir^  prefixed.to  his  Poems ;  Gentkma^a  MsfforiiUt 
1849.) 

BASEVI,  OEOROE,  an  eminent  arehitect,  was  bom  at 
Brighton,  in  1794.  He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Sir  John 
Soane,  R.A.,  in  whose  office  he  remained  for  six  years.  He 
then  made  a  profesaional  tour  through  Italy  and  Greece  for 
three  years.  He  commenced  practice  as  an  architect  in  1819. 
During  his  comparatively  short  career  Mr,  Basevi  was  em- 
ployed in  the  constraction  of  Various  descriptions  of  buildingL^ 
scarcely  any  one  of  which  is  without  manifest  evidence  of 
carefnl  stndy  and  well-cnltivated  taste.  Among  the  nunn 
extensive  of  his  works  may  be  mentimwd  Belffrave-sqtiarsi, 
which  was  erected  entinly  from  his  designs.  Ine  chnrehes 
at  Brompton,  Twickenham,  Hove,  &c.,  show  his  aeqnainU 
ante  with  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  architecture* 
St.  Mary's  Hall  at  Brwhton  may  also  be  mentioned  amoD)( 
his  more  successful  efforts.  But  his  great  work  is  the  Fitx- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  ornate  yet 
chaste  and  effective  classic^  edifices  erected  in  England 
during  the  present  century.  It  was  not  quite  finished  at  his 
death,  and,  like  the  Conservative  Clnb-House,  St.  James's- 
street,  another  of  his  latest  works,  executed  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  it  shows  that  he  was 
rapidly  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  precedent,  and  ^ving 
his  fine  taste  and  attainments  fuller  and  freer  play.  But  his 
career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by' a  lamentable  accident. 
Whilst  examining,  in  company  with  the  Dean  of  Ely,  the 
works  in  the  Bell  Tower  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  restoration 
which  was  bmng  condncted  nnder  his  direction,  his  fbot 
can^t  sgsinst  a  nail  in  a  beam  from  which  the  flooring  had 
been  removed,  and  he  fell  through  an  apertare  «i  to  the  tw 
of  the  arch  under  the  tower,  a  distance  of  40  feet.  He  died 
ahnost  instanU^  October  16, 164A,  aged  61.  The  Fitzwilliant 
Museum  was  finished  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cockerell. 

BASSE.  [L&BRAX.1 

BASTIAT,  FREDERIC,  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  June  SO, 
1601.  H»  WH  tlw  Bon  of  ft  Bsn^a^  )a  vbw  lie  ww 
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mAr  dwUntd  t*  a  eonunmU  mwr.  Afttr  meelTiu  ■ 
good  odiMation  at  the  CoUbm  of  St  Smr,  1m  «m  pUoed  in 
tjw  eonntiiifi4owo  of  u  vnue  at  Bajoniw.  Hm  be  applied 
himidf  leanlood;  to  the  itadv  of  the  principles  of  trade  t 
and,  bavinff  to  viut  Spain  and  Porttigal  on  basinflM  in  1640, 
be  availed  mnuelf  of  the  opportanitj  of  stndying  the  com- 
nwrcial  regnlationa  of  these  two  coantriei,  lagging  behind 
even  those  of  France  at  that  time.  The  resalt  ofhia  thoughts 
was  at  length  commniiicated  to  the  public  by  M.  Bastiat,  in 
1644.  It  appeared  in  the  '  Joamal  des  Economistes,*  ander 
the  title '  L  Influence  des  Tarib  Franfais  et  Anglais  sor 
rAveoir  des  deox  Panplea*  In  this  the  anthor  avowed 
himself  as  the  adveisary  of  the  principle  of  protection  to 
trade — a  principle  at  Uiat  time  nniverMlly  acted  npon  in 
FianeOf  and  almost  as  nuivetsally  recognised  as  jnst  and 
expedient.  Bsstiat,  however,  gained  adherents,  and  time 
and  troth,  with  the  example  of  England,  carried  hie  princi- 
plee  forward  till  they  were  to  stnne  extent  acknowledged  and 
adopted  by  the  government  of  France,  and  appear  luely  to 
he  extended  vtill  farther.  In  1845,  after  a  visit  to  England, 
where  bo  had  made  the  acqoaintanee  of  Mr.  Cobden,  he 
translated,  ander  the  following  title,  many  of  the  addresses 
of  the  Free- Traders,  preceding  them  b^  an  introduction  :— 
'Cobden  anrf  the  Lengne  ;  or  ibe  Enghib  Agitation  for  the 
Freedom  of  Exchange.*  In  this  he  Mdoced  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  prohibitive  system.  He  became  secretary  in 
Paris  of  a  society  for  promoting  the  freedom  of  trade,  and 
editor  of  a  jonrnal  devoted  to  the  same  cause.  While  thos 
advocating  sound  commercial  principles,  he  wss  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  and  the  pretended  right  of  every 
one  to  be  supplied  with  work.  AftOT  the  revolotion  of  1648 
be  sat  for  some  time  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  bat  bis 
health  &iliiUN  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  hopes  of  improving  it, 
and  died  at  Rome,  December  S4,  ISfiO. 

H.  Bastiat  wrote  manj'  wwu  bendes  thOH  mentioned, 
but  all  on  the  same  lesding  subject  Though  valuable  and 
novel  in  France  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  they  con- 
tain little  that  had  not  been  before  enunciated  in  England  ; 
bnt  the  views,  although  not  original,  are  placed  effwtively 
before  the  reader. 

(JVouvelle  BiographU  Qit^rale.) 

BATHS  AND  WA8HH0USES,  PUBLIC.  In  the 
article  Bath  [' P.  Cyc' vol.  iv.  p.  31]  it  was  ssid  "There 
are  but  few  baths  in  London,  and  those  established  there 
would  not  suffice  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  population,  if 
bathing  were  a  common  practice.  Still  of  late  yesrs  baths 
have  increased  both  in .  London  and  England  generally." 
The  baths  hen  qwken  c|  were  private  ones  of  a  compara- 
tively expenuve  character.  There  were  indeed  a  few 
public  swimming-baths,  but  no  public  estahlishmmts,  where, 
for  a  trifling  sum,  the  laboarin^  man  midit  enjt^  the  use, 
or  the  luxury,  of  a  warm,  a  tepid,  or  a  cold  bath. 

But  if  baths  of  any  kind  were  rare,  public  washin^houses 
were  quite  unknown.  In  olden  days,  indeed,  the  English  were 
not  wholly,  or  perhsps  generallv,  home-washers.  The  house- 
wife or  the  laandress  carried  the  linen  down  to  the  nearest 
convenient  spot  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  "  the  shore 
was  shelvy  and  shallow,"  like  that  wKich  the  whitsteia 
[washers]  of  Windsor  resorted  to,  by  Datchet  Mead,  where 
Falstaff  was  so  unceremoniously  slighted  from  the  buck- 
basket.  It  is  on  record  that  tne  corporation  of  Beading, 
upon  the  snniression  of  monasteries,  petitioned  for  the 
grant  of  the  Frian  in  tiiat  town,  lor  a  town-halt,  because 
their  old  hall  stood  by  the  river  Kennet,  neat  the  spot  which 
WH  need  by  the  townswomen  for  washing  clothes ;  and  the 
corporation  say  in  their  petition  that  the  noise  of  the 
women's  clappers  caused  great  interruption  to  the  transaction 
of  public  business.  These  clappers  were,  of  course,  wooden 
ones.  Washing  in  cold  water,  Uiot  used  wooden  battledores 
to  beat  their  clothes,  just  as  the  olanchisteuMU  of  the  Seine 
do  still.  In  the  present  day,  washing  by  tbe  river-side  is, 
we  believe,  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Eoglana,  but  it  is  common 
enoush  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
'the  Parisian  lauDoresses  pretty  generally  resort  to  washing- 
boats  on  the  Seine.  In  Pepys's  day,  London  families  woald 
seem  to  have  sent  their  linen  to  be  washed  by  their  servants 
at  some  washing  establishment ;  fcr  that  most  valuable  of 
diarists  tells  us,  that  on  August  Ifith,  1667,  he  dined  all 
ilone,  *'  my  wife  and  maids  being  gone  over  the  water  to  the 
whitster's  with  their  clothes,  this  being  the  first  time  of  her 
trying  this  way  of  washing  her  linen."  Agun  ht  notes 
(Angnat  19th,  1668), "  This  week  my  people  wash  over  the 
water,  and  M 1  Uttle  eompai^  at  borne ; "  by  whi«h  W9  mtf 


nppoH  tiui  Un.  Fspyi  waa  nUiaed  nith  hir  trill  of  **  tUi 
way  of  washing  her  hnon,'*  ai  aha  etmtinved  to  pnetiM  it 
for  above  a  year. 

It  was  reserred  fA  oar  own  day  to  establish  pnblie  bathi  and 
laundries  for  the  oommnni^  ganerally,  and  for  the  poorer 
portion  of  it  in  particular.  The  practical  philanthropist 
early  saw  that  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
tbe  poor  in  our  larger  towns  was  a  work  loudly  calling  for 
accomplishment  Medical  men,  clergymen,  city  missionaries, 
parochial  officers,  and  all  whom  either  profesnonal  duty  or 
benevolence  had  led  to  enter  tbe  dwellings  of  tbe  very  pocnr, 
however-  their  opinion  differed  in  other  respects,  wtre  at 
least  unanimous  in  declaring  that  those  dwellings  exhibited 
a  degree  of  dirt  and  squalor  with  which  health  and  morality 
were  alike  incompatible.  Many  remedies  for  the  evil  were 
suggested,  and  levnal  earned  into  axecution.  One 
knot  of  piaetieal  men  retohred  fortunately  to  giva  their 
special  attention  to  the  matter  of  penonal  cleanuneas.  It 
had  been  allowed  by  all  who  wars  really  acqnaintad  with 
the  homes  of  the  very  poor,  that  in  theiT  crowded  utd 
wretched  dwellings  cleanliness  waa  impossible.  In  auch 
places  not  only  were  thure  scarcely  the  means  for  personal 
cleanliness,  but  to  wash  and  dry  clothes  properly  was  quite 
impracticable.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  see  whether 
the  establishment  of  places  where,  for  a  small  charge,  a  warm 
bath  eonld  at  any  time  be  bad,  and  where  all  the  convenieDcea 
for  washiD^  and  drying  clothes  should  be  provided  free  of 
charge,  or  at  a  trifling  cost  per  hour,  would  not  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  classes  most  requiring  such  conveniences. 

The  movement  was  practically  initiated  by  the  holding  of 
an  influential  meeting  at  the  Handon  House,  under  the 
presiduicy  of  the  Lm  Mayor,  in  September  1844;  when 
reaolationi  wars  pasaed  for  tne  formation  of  an  '  Asaoeiatiim 
for  Promoting  daanlineas  amongst  t^e  Poor ;  *  and  an  active 
subscriptim  waa  commenced.  The  first  exporiment  waa 
made  in  a  wretched  locally  n«ar  the  London  Doeka,  wbare 
in  an  open  court,  called  Glasshouse  Yard,  Rosemaiy  Une,  an 
old  bat  spacious  bnilding,  which  had  for  some  time  W n  occu- 
pied by  'sleeping-bertbs  for  the  houseless  poor,'  was  rented 
and  converted  into  the  first '  Free  Baths  and  Wash-honseSi* 
and  opened  in  May  1846.  A  portion  of  the  building  waa 
adapted,  as  well  as  it  could  be  at  a  small  eipense,  to  the 
pnrpom,  and  furnished  with  a  due  supply  of  tube  and  boilers, 
and  with  a  few  baths  invsrioos  out-of-the-way  recesses  ;  snd 
soap  and  soda,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  water,  were  provided 
gratnitonaly.  The  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  estwlishment  was,  in  tbe  first  year,  ,S7,66S  bathers 
and  36,577  waaherai  in  the  second  year  tkm  ware  84,684 
baUiersand  washeta.  This,  thoogb  the  first  ast^lishmant 
of  the  kind  in  London,  was  not  the  first  in  England;  a 
very  small  one  having  been  previoo^-ly  started,  and  with 
much  success,  in  Liverpool,  though  without  the  ImowledM 
of  the  London  Committee.  The  Glasshouse  Yard  ostshlisb- 
ment  owed  its  success  solely  to  its  usefulness.  There  waa 
nothing  extrinsic  to  render  it  attractive.  It  was  pIsMd  In 
one  of  the  worst  spots  in  the  metropolis ;  tbe  bnilaim;  itself 
was  as  little  suited  to  the  purpose  as  any  bnilding  well  could 
be ;  the  accommodation  was  of  the  most  ordioaiy  kind. 
Yet  it  at  once  proved— if  proof  were  needed — that  the 
poorest  in  that  wretched  neigboonrhood  would  gladly  be  clean 
when  the  means  were  attainable.  In  August  1846,  a  second, 
and  meoh  superior  establishment,  was  opened  in  Geoige 
Street  Enaton  Sqoan ;  a  plot  of  ground  having  beoi  libsrally 
offered  by  the  New  Biver  Company,  near  one  of  thrir  reser* 
vein,  with  theadditimial  advantage  of  a  free  ani^y  ^  water 
for  the  first  six  montha.  In  the  first  year  there  were  here 
some  113,000  batheta  and  S0,000  waahera.  thlt  oatablidi- 
ment,  in  which  the  baths  are  more  vaxied  in  |»iee  than  dae- 
wbere,  still  flourishes. 

The  establishment  third  in  point  of  date  was,  however, 
the  first  in  importance  and  in  tbe  value  of  the  Mnsequwiees 
which  resulted  from  it  In  this  the  committee  first  fairly 
developed  their  plans.  Althotigh  the  building  in  Glasshouse 
Yard  was  opened  gratuitously,  it  had  been  desired  that  tiie 
institution  should  as  soon  as  practicable  be  rendered  self- 
supporting  by  meaos  of  a  small  charge  to  each  person  who 
used  it  The  committee  hoped  too,  to  see  the  system  ex- 
traded  throoghout  the  ooontnr ;  and  they  rightly  thought 
that  nothing  vonld  so  aSisetuuly  snd  speedily  further  that 
o^ect  aa  to  be  able  to  show  a  Model  Establishment,  which, 
while  it  contained  all  the  convemaoeaa  and  appliances  which 
those  who  availed  themaelvas  of  it  could  desire,  should  be  in 
itself  aU  ttMit  aoenea,  oonli^ed  with  igj^i^i^j^^oold 
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effect  IB  the  economy,  lait&blflnew,  and  completeness  of  its 
ainogementi.  AceordiDgly,  uctaitectB  ana  others  were 
invitM  to  lend  in  dengne  n»r  hatha  and  laondiiea,  and  all 
the  inlMmation  which  eonld  he  obtained  waa  coUeoted. 
The  Model  Establishment  waa  then  erected  on  a  rite  which 
had  been  pnrxihaaed  in  Ooulaton  Square,  Whitechapel,  a 
very  poor  and  crowded  neigfaboarhoo^  bat  of  ready  access. 
The  arrangements  being  almost  entirely  novel  caused  a  very 
large  original  outlay,  and  many  changes  have  been  snbse- 
qaently  made ;  bat  as  a  whole  they  had  been  so  carefnlly 
considered,  and  were  so  jadiciously  designed  by  Mr.  Prichard 
Baly,  the  committee's  engineer,  uiat  no  material  alteration 
has  since  been  foand  necessary  ;  indeed,  in  a  recent  Report 
of  the  Committee,  we  are  told  that  "  the  general  arrange- 
ments  and  mode  of  constroction  have  been  almost  nniver-' 
•ally  followed  in  London  and  the  conntry." 

In  general  character,  then,  these  establishments  are  pretty 
taach  alike.  Tlw  exterior  is  osaally  a  plain  brick  baudin^, 
with  atone  qnmns  and  dressiogs;  having  a  basement,  and,  in 
front,  a  atory  above  it,  with  a  lofty  square  ventilating  and 
dumney-ahaxt,  somewhat  like  a  campanile  in  appearance. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  interior  of  any  one  will  aerve  to  give 
a  general  conception  of  all,  it  being  moderatood  that  there  are 
differeDcefi  of  detail  in  each. 

The  baths  for  males  and  females  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  building,  and  separated  in  Ooalston  Square  by  the  wasb- 
ing-rooni,  in  some  others'  by  the  plungiug-baths.  In  both 
siaes  are  first  and  second  class  baths.  The  apartment  io 
which  these  are  placed  is  spacious  aifd  lofty,  covered  by  an 
open  roof,  and  lighted  in  the  day  by  ample  skylights,  by  gas- 
lights at  night.  Each  bath-room  is  a  distinct  compartment, 
somewhat  more  than  six  feet  square,  shnt  in  by  walls  of 
painted  alate,  which  are  carried  up  to  the  height  of  some  ten 
feet :  bnt  the  top  is  open,  so  as,  while  insuring  privacy,  to 
admit  of  thonucn  ventilation.  The  bath,  in  some  ettabliah- 
menta  sunk  in  the  ground,  in  others  placed  aa  uioal  above  it, 
is  either  of  iron  enamelled,  or  of  ane.  The  first  and  second 
class  rooms  are  nsoally  alike  in  eveiy  respect,  except  that  the 
fittings  in  the  first-class  rooms  are  of  a  snperior  kind,  and 
more  complete  than  in  the  second.  On  each  door  is  a  por- 
cdain  knob,  having  a  number  painted  upon  it ;  a  similar 
nnmber  is  punted  inside.  An  index  ontside  enables  an 
attendant  to  let  in  either  hot  or  cold  water,  as  the  bather 
may  direct  The  charge  for  a  first-ctass  warm  bath  is  six- 
pence, for  which  two  towels,  flesh  and  hair  brashes,  and  a 
comb  are  allowed.  For  a  second-class  bath  the  charge  is 
only  twopence,  bat  only  one  towel  is  allowed,  and  the  bather 
most  provide  his  own  comb  and  brushes.  The  baths  are  in 
all  nspecta  alike,  the  same  gnantity  of  water  (in  meet  places 
Ibrty-nve  galloM,  bnt  at  St.Hartin*a  mndi  more)  is  allowed, 
and  the  bath  is  invariably  cleaned  after  each  person.  The 
most  perfect  cleanliness  is  indeed  observed  in  every  respect. 
For  a  cold  bath  the  charges  are  respectively  threepence  for  a 
first  and  one  penny  for  a  second  class  bath :  the  r^nlations 
are  the  same  aa  with  the  waim  hatha.  The  baths  on  the  female 
aids  are  similar  to  the  otherR,  but  there  is  a  tittle  more  taste 
in  the  fimt-cUss  fittings.  At  Ooalston  Sqnare  there  are  only 
warm  and  cold  baths.  At  St  Martin's  a  shower-bath  la 
added.  At  George  Street  there  are  also  vaponr-baths ;  and 
at  the  more  recently  constmcted  establishments  there  are 
plunge  or  swimming  baths  filled  witb  tepid  water.  For 
these  awimming-haihs  the  charge  is  usually  lonrpence  for  the 
first,  and  twopence  each  person  for  the  second-class.  At  the 
larKor  of  the  reoeot  establiahmeota  there  are  two  awimming- 
batlis— a  first  and  a  second  class ;  the  smaller  places  have 
only  one  large  hath,  naing  it  three  days  a  week  as  a  first,  and 
the  other  three  days  as  a  second-class  bath.  * 

The  baths  have  everywhere  proved  exceedingly  popular. 
The  second-class  hatha  are,  in  the  summer  particularly, 
always  well  attended,  and  of  an  evening  there  are  generally 
many  waiting  f<Hr  their  turns,  which  are  always  strictly  in  the 
Older  of  arrival. 

The  number  of  baths  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
reqniremeiits  of  the  locality,  and  the  size  of  the  building. 
The  nnmber  of  first-class  baths,  for  example,  at  St.-Martia's- 
iit-the-Fields  is,  twenty-four  men's,  five  women's  ;  of  second- 
class,  thirty-three  men\  and  eight  women's.  At  Ooalston 
Sqnare,  there  an  ninety-four  fint  and  second  class  bsths.  At 
St.  Jame^s,  Marshall  Street,  there  are  only  about  fifty  of  both 
classea ;  bnt  there  is  a  swimming-bath.  The  number  of 
tttifaeni  at  Ooalston  Squsre  in  the  year  ia  above  16p,000;  at 
St  MariinVin-tbe-Fields  the  nomter  in  above  S00,000. 

The  Wash-houes  an  non  nmubable  than  the  bathing- 


rooms,  heeamw  entirely  unlike  what  is  seen  anywhere  elae. 
Along  the  centre,  on  one  ride,  and  at  the  ends  of  a  lai^  and 
lofty  room,  aie  ruges  of  little  doorlesa  and  roofless  compart- 
ments, the  walls  bring  of  unprinted  date,  and  aome  six  or 
eight  feet  high :  these  an  the  wadiing-placM.  At  conrenieait 
points  are  the  wringii^-madiines.  Along  one  ride  the 
room  (at  Oonlston  Square)  is  what  looks  like  a  range  of  wide 
bat  shallow  deal  drawers,  turned  np  endways,  the  handles 
being  one  above  the  other— that  is  the  diyin^  apparatna.  A 
long  flannel-covered  board  ia'  fnniiihed  for  ironing  on.  Ia 
some  of  the  latest  wash-houses  a  mangle  is  provided. 

Each  washing  compartment  is  six  feet  long  by  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide.  At  the  end  are  two  wooden  troughs,  which 
serve  as  a  washing-tab  and  a  boiler;  these  are  furnished 
wiih  taps  for  hot  and  cold  water,  for  steam,  and  for  letting 
off  the  waste  water,  so  that  the  tubs  are  filled  and  emptied 
without  any  more  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  wa<-her  than 
tumiug  the  ta|K  ind  without  moving  from  her  standina-placeb 
The  water  in  ue  boiler  ia  made  to  boil  by  the  admission  of 
steam  into  it,  which,  as  we  said,  the  washer  can  do  when- 
ever she  pleases.  The  ventilation  ia  so  arranged  that  the 
steam  from  each  compartment  is  at  once  drawn  upwards, 
and  carried  off  to  the  great  ventilating  shaft. 

The  Wringing-Mncnine  is  in  effect  a  aort  of  unde  but 
shallow  colander,  the  sides,  instead  of  the  bottom  being 
perforated,  or  rather  formed  of  galvanised  wire,  so  arranged 
that  the  meshes  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apait  When 
the  wet  clothes  are  put  in  this,  it  is  set  in  rapid  motion  by  a 
handle  which  works  a  few  connecting  wheels;  the  cluthes  at 
once  by  centrifugal  force  arrange  themselves  around  the  sides, 
and  the  water  is  rapidly  driven  ont  between  the  wires,  and 
carried  off  by  water-pipes:  an  opening  at  the  foot  of  the 
machine  shows  when  the  water  ceases  to  flow,  and  when 
consequently  the  'wringing'  is  completed,  and  then  the 

Csnre  of  a  lever  at  once  stops  the  michiae.  The  machine 
rather  a  heavy  look,  but  the  turning  of  it  is  really  v«y 
li^ht  work,  and  by  it  wree  niinn  ea  suffice  to  rid  even  a 
thick  blanket  of  its  moisture.  The  Dr^Dg-Chamber  ia  » low 
chamber,  heated  by  hot  ur  to  a  temperature  above  212*,  ana 
divided  into  numerous  smaller  chambers,  so  as  to  separate 
the  clothes  of  the  washers.  Each  division  of  the  chamber 
contains  a  clothes-horse  or  maiden,  one  being  allowed  to 
each  washer.  In  ten  minntes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
clothes,  unless  very  heavy  or  numeroos,  are  quite  dry.  The 
Committee  have  pablished  a  table  in  their  Ueport  to  show 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  aiying  is  accomplished.  Some 
of  the  results  are  curious.  We  may  take  a  single  instauoe 
as  an  illustration  of  the  processes  we  have  been  following. 
Three  large  dirty  blankets  weighed  before  being  washed 
9  lbs.  1  OK. ;  after  washing,  they  wewhed  S4  lbs.  14  ox. ; 
after  leaving  the  wringtng-miaehiue,  IS  Iba.  3  oz. ;  after  being 
dried,  8  lbs.  12  oz.  These  blankets  took  twauty-fivs  minntsR 
to  dty,  at  a  temperature  of  SlO".  In  all  outer  casea  the 
resalts  were  similar,  establishing  the  fact  Uiat "  the  artidea 
when  taken  from  the  drying-chamber  contiiioed  decidedly 
less  moisture  than  they  did  when  they  were  received  for 
the  waiih."  To  show  the  "satisfactory  working  of  the 
drying-chamber  at  the  Model  Eatablishment,  and  also  its 
gieat  advantage  in  the  economy  of  time,  iroable,  and  expense 
to  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  reson  to  it,"  the  com- 
mit'ee  ^ve  a  return  of  the  articles  dried  there  in  one  week 
ending  Jannary  24, 18S2.  It  is  tuo  full  for  as  to  copy  ;  bnt 
we  may  state  th»t  the  number  of  articles  of  all  kind-*,  from 
connterpmes,  jackets,  and  trousers,  down  to  shirto  and  stock- 
ing!), was  36,844,  belonging  to  1373  washers,  who  occupied 
2999i  hours  in  washing,  drying,  and  iroaing  them ;  and  that 
the  drying  conanmed  only  S8S  bnshela  of  coke,  whidi  cost 
under  4f. 

In  most  of  the  establishments  then  is  only  am  class  of 
washers ;  but  in  some  then  an  both  first  and  second  classes, 
the  difference  being  that  the  first  class  have  a  somewhat 
lai^  compartment  allotted  to  each  washer,  and  a  third  or 
rinsing-tub.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  all  the  apparatus  we  . 
have  described  ia  now  generally  l^d.  an  hour,  ftough  in  a 
few  places  it  is  only  Id.  an  hour.  Where  there  are  both, 
classes,  the  charge  is  S^d.  an  hour  first-class,  and  I^.  second. 
Soap,  soda,  &c.,  have  to  be  found  by  the  washers.  The 
number  of  washing  compartments  varies,  of  coarse,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  establishment ;  at  Oonlston  Square 
there  are  84  of  them,  at  Si.  Martin's  66.  The  average  time 
occupied  by  each  washer  at  the  Model  Establishment  is  two 
hours  and  a  half ;  and  this  is  the  general  average  time  in 
Won;inaomecotmliy^^5|^j^^ii|fej,cft^^  la 
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London  it  nams  pret^  vdl  Mtablnhed  that  the  aethe  vifii 
of  a  Ubonring  mam  can  at  ooe  <tf  these  plaeea  waah  and  diy 
t^dotheaof herfiunifyiDtwoorthne Aooii.  Theirnung, 
at  least  in  part,  ia  genraally  doaw  at  homa. 

Let  vs  nov  iook  a  little  at  what  lui  bera  acounpliihed. 
In  Angnat,  the  rojal  assent  was  given  to  an  Act  to 
eneonxage  the  estwlishment  of  public  baths  and  wash-honses, 
which,  as  amended  in  the  session  of  1847,  empowered  parish 
Testries  and  boroo^  eoancils  to  establi^  such  institntions, 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Trsasn^,  to  borrow  money  for 
the  pnrpose  on  the  security  of  the  borough  fiind  or  poor's 
rates.  A  schedule  directs,  among  other  very  excellent  rales, 
that  baths  must  be  provided  in  them  at  Id.  for  cold,  and 
2d.  for  warm  baths ;  and  that  the  wash-honses  shall  be  far- 
nished  with  necessary  conveniences  at  a  charge  not  exceed- 
ing 3d.  for  two  hours.  Baths  and  wash-houses  of  a  higher 
dus  are  to  be  cha^;ed  as  tha  council  and  coramissionara 
xeepeotlTaly  think  fit.  The  hatha  and  wash-honaea  "for 
the  labouTxng  daases'*  in  any  mch  estahliahment,  must  be 
not  less  than  twice  the  number  of  those  of  any  hi^er  class. 
This  Act  at  once  gave  the  system  a  firm  stanung ;  and  both 
boroughs  and  parimes  have  availed  themselves  of  its  powers 
to  a  conaderable  extent.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
persuade  vestrymen  to  permit  an  addition  to  be  made  to  their 
parochial  rates  for  a  pnrpose  that  does  not  promise  advantage 
to  themselves ;  but  as  it  has  bacomo  year  dt  year  more  evi- 
dent that  these  institutions  may  be  made  self-supporting,  and 
in  due  time  repay  the  amount  expended  on  their  foundMion, 
so  there  has  been  a  growing  readiness  to  found  them.  In 
London  and  the  suburbs,  b^des  the  Model  Establishment 
in  Goulston  Square,  and  that  in  Qwrge  Street,  Hampstead- 
xoad,  there  are  several  large  parochial  establishments,  some 
of  tdueh  are  fitted  np  in  an  extremely  complete  manner, 
while  all  are  well  attoided  ly  both  waahera  and  bathers. 
Manchester  and  laveipool  have  eadi  sevanl  baths  and  vaali> 
houses,  and  almost  every  other  luge  town  throughout  the 
country  is  either  provided,  or  taking  measures  to  be  pro- 
vided with  similar  establishments;  and  the  example  has 
been  followed  by  several  of  the  smaller  towhs.  Nor  have 
the  good  effects  of  the  movement  been  confined  to  ^  this 
eoontiy.  The  €<ommittee  for  promoting  the  Establishment 
«f  Bauis  and  Wash-houses  for  the  Labouring  Classes,  were 
able  at  the  end  of  1862,  to  state  in  the  Report  before  quoted, 
^at  the  sovemments  of  France,  Norway,  and  Belrinm,  the 
municipaiuty  of  Venice,  and  the  authorities  at  Hamburg, 
Turin,  Munich,  Amsterdam,  Lisbon^  and  New  York,  had 
iqiplied  for,  and  been  funushed  vrith  mformation  on  the  sub- 
iect ;  and  in  some  of  these  emmtries  the  example  <tf  England 
baa  aonee  been  followed  in  providing  similar  eatahfidunents 
fu-  tiiB  labouring  olaases. 

It  ii  evident  tbat  the  institntiott  baa  become  firmly  estab- 
Hahed.  In  London  alone,  the  bathers  number  little  short  of 
two  millions  a  year ;  while  the  washers  exceed  half  a  million. 
The  constantly  increaadng  number  of  bathers  and  washers 
shows  that  ^e  system  is  commending  itself  to  a  large  section 
(tfthepopalation.  Theexperience  of twelve  years  has  proved 
that,  with  proper  attention  and  economy,  the  establishments 
may  be  rendered  self-supporting ;  and  the  observations  of  all 
who  have  watched  them  in  i»rticuUr  localities,  vouch  for 
their  benefidal  influences.  The  point  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  f^led,  is  in  reaching  the  very  poorest.  That  portion 
of  the  community  for  whom  the  institution  was  prunarily 
intended,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  touched  1^  it.  Eveiy- 
where  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  ofifered,  are 
«f  a  class  above  the  poorest.  Tho  most  pn^table  section  of 
the  eatabUAment  ia  fimnd  to  be  the  "  first  elass."  Whether 
awling  themadves  of  the  hint,  the  numageia  of  these  estab- 
lishmenta  might  not,  furnishing  a  yet  higher  class  bath 
(though  still  at  a  moderate  price),  provide  the  means  by 
'  whidi  they  mig^t  support  one  of  a  cheaper  kind  than  they 
luveat  present  been  able  to  afford,  and  so  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  system  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  a  question 
perhaps  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

BATHYANl,  COUNT  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Presbnrg 
in  1809.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Austrian  army 
as  a  cadet,  and  was  stationed  at  Venice.  He  subsequently 
travelled  m  the  East  and  in  Europe  with  his  wife,  the 
Countess  Antonia  Zichy.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  became  at  once  a  leader  on  the  liberal  side^  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  and  a  bvonrite  with  the  public.  From 
1840  to  1844  he  opposed  apenlj  the  Austrian  chancellor 
Apptmyi,  in  fimmr  of  Hungarian  onomaee  and  indnsby. 


At  this  time  he  was  alike  oppoied  to  Kossuth,  with  whom 
however  he  aftenrardi  allied  himself  When,inconsequaice 
of  the  events  itf  Uaroh  1848,  the  Archduke  Stephen  was 
created  Fdatine  of  Hungary,  Count  Louis,  an  old  fiicnd  of 
Stephen^,  was  named  chief  minister.  He  strove  eamestlyin 
this  capacity  to  maintain  the  political  union  between  Austria 
and  Hungary.  After  the  invauon  of  Jellachieh,  and  some 
fruitless  n^nociations  with  Austria,  he  reei|pied  hia  foncUona 
on  September  11 ;  the  next  day  he  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  but  this  effort  fiuled. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  and  the  murder  of  Count 
Lambert,  he  repaired  to  Vienna  to  endeavour  to  prevent  tho 
ill-effects  of  this  crime,  and  if  possible  to  form  a  new  ad> 
ministration.  His  exertions  were  in  vain,«nd  he  returned 
to  take  a  part  in  the  hostile  struggle  now  become  inevitable. 
In  NoTunber  1848  he  want  to  Pesth,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Diet,  and  was  named  one  <rf  a  deputaticm  sent  to  ixeat  witH 
General  Windisobgrats,  the  Austrian  general,  who  was  ap- 
proaching Feeth  with  an  am^.  TbB  dapntation  waa  not 
received.  The  Hungarian  govwDment  reawrnd  to  Dabreedn, 
but  Count  Louis  remained  at  Pesth,  where,  on  tlw  anival  of 
Windischgratz  on  January  8, 1849,  he  waa  anesked.  Afttt 
being  transfi»rred  to  Ofsn,  to  Obuntx,  uid  to  Laybsch,  he  wis 
at  length  brou^tback  to  Pesth^where  he  was  condenmed  by 
a  council  of  war  to  be  hung.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  the 
ignominv  of  the  sentence  by  destroying  himself  with  a 
poignara.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  at  length  the  sentence 
was  changed,  and  he  was  shot,  Oct.  6,  1849.  His  estatea 
were  confiscated,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  exiled. 

(NowtUe  Biamwhie  QitOrxUe.) 

BATRACHOSPERME^,  a  tribe  of  plants  lefened  by 
some  writers  to  the  order  Fuoacea.  it  is  regarded  by 
Harvey  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Chlcmmpermea!  leading 
through  Eetoearptuees  to  MdamonermeeB.  [Aloji.] 
sneeiee  have  a  polysiphonons  frond  composed  of  a  primazy 
thread,  surrounded  by  parallel  accessory  ones.  The  Tesicles 
are  tenninal  or  lateral  and  clustered. 

The  principal  genus  of  this  family  ia  SgftmatoMWiww, 
which  luive  got  tma  name  from  f^paxosy  a  £n^^  and  n^ppwi 
a  seed,  on  account  of  their  gelatiiMnis  fnmds^ving  them  the 
appearance  of  the  ova  of  the  Amphibia,  llie  species  are 
flexible,  and  have  a  gelatinous  character.  The  surface  ia 
covered  with  innumerable  little  hairs,  looking  like  cilia, 
which  give  them  a  very  beautiful  appearance  under  the 
microscope.  They  mostly  inhabit  pure  and  running  waters 
where  the  force  of  the  stream  is  not  considerate.  On 
removing  them  from  the  water  the  hairs,  which  are  expanded 
whilst  immersed,  ooUapae.  and  they  ^fpear  like  maosea  of 
jelN  without  any  traces  u  onpnisation. 

wveral  wprnm  of  this  genos  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Haasall  aa  inhabitmg  streams  in  the  nei^bourhool  of 
London.  B.  ntonitifarme  is  figured  in  Lindley'a  *  Vegetable 
Kingdom,'  p.  SO;  and  Hassall  has  figured  some  of  his  new 
species  in  his '  British  Fresh- Water  A^' 

BAVIAN,  a  small  hamlet  in  Kurdistan,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ghazir,  opponte  to  the  village  of  Ehinnia, 
which  stancU  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  about  36°  4S4' 
N.  lat.  43'  28'  E.  long.  The  place  has  become  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  Assyrian  rock  sculptures  discovered 
near  it  by  the  late  M.  Rouet,  French  consul  at  Mosul,  and 
since  visited  and  described  Dr.  Layard  in  his  *  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,*  and  in  his  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon.'  The 
sculptures  are  carved  in  relief  on  one  ude  of  a  narrow  rocky 
ravine  in  the  Uissonri  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gomel, 
a  brawling  mountain  torrent  whichioma  the  Ghaar  from  the 
north-west  just  above  Bavian.  The  sculptures  are  cut  in 
the  &ce  of  a  limestone  cliff  that  rises  perpendicularly  frcmt 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  The  ftce  of  the  diff  haa  been 
smoothed  down  into  several  compartments  or  tablets,  each 
inclosed  in  'a  frame  of  the  living  rock,  and  protected  by  an 
overhanging  cornice  from  the  water  that  trickles  down  the 
precipice.  The  bas-reliefs,  which  are  of  colossal  size  and 
admirable  execution,  are  of  the  true  Assyrian  type,  and 
represent  g<>ds,  kings,  warriors,  sacied  symlmlB,  and  mythic 
animals.  They  have  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  but  still  more  from  the  excavation  of  tombs  in 
the  |r«uiyHBeari>ed  frocks,  by  some  people  who  occupied  the 
country  after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Across  three 
of  the  tablets  are  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
which  were  copied  by  Dr.  lAyard,  and  have  been  translMed 
by  Dr  Hincks.  Thna  inscnptions  recount  the  exploits  of 
Munacharib,  and  are  conaideied  to  be  of  considenble  his- 
taricdi«.p«to«.  Digifeed  by  Google 
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BEAM-TREE.  FPTitcsJ 

BEAUFORT,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  FRANCIS,  K.CJB., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Hydrognpher  to  the  Adminl^,  is  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  AagnstuB  Beaufort,  rector  of  Navan, 
connty  of  Meatb,  Ireland,  and  author  of  a  Map  of  Ireland, 
pablisfaed  with  a  memoir,  in  1792,  as  well  as  of  some 
theological  publications.  Francis  Beaufort  entered  the  navy, 
in  Jane  1787,  as  a  volnnteer  on  board  the  Colossna  74, 
stationed  in  the  Channel.  He  was  made  midshipman  in 
June  1790,  and  while  holdine  that  rank  saw  mach  actiTe 
Bonrice,  assisting  among  other  aaties  in  the  capture  of  several 
vessels.  In  May  1796  he  was  created  lientenut,  and  whilst 
acting  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phaeton,  38  gons,  he,  haTing 
nnder  his  orderra  barge  and  two  cutters,  hmdad  and  took 
the  San  Joseph,  a  Spanish  polacre-ri^^ed  slup  of  14  gans 
and  66  men,  which  lay  moored  under  the  proteetaoii  of  five 
snns  of  the  fortress  of  Fuenzircd^  near  Malaga,  supported 
by  a  French  privateer.  Lieutenant  Beaufort  in  this  brilliant 
affair  received  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  sevnal  sings  in  his 
body  and  left  arm;  but  was  recompensed  by  obtaining, 
as  a  recognition  of  his  skill  and  courage,  a  com- 
mander's commission.  During  a  cessation  from  serrice 
afloat,  he  was  engued  from  November  1603  to  Jane  1604 
in  snperintendiug  the  constraction  of  a  line  of  telegraphs 
between  Dublin  and  Qalway.  In  June  1805  he  proceeded  as 
commander  of  the  Woolwich  44  guns,  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  thence  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  of  which  river  he  made, 
during  the  campaign  of  1807,  a  very  valuable  survey.  He 
was  uterwards  atationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Xa  May  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Blossom,  and  ihe  fUlowing  year  with  the 
rank  of  Post  Captain  to  the  command  of  the  Frederieksatein 
frigate.  During  1811-1812,  he  was  engaged  in  making  a 
mmute  survey  of  the  coast  of  Karamania  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
was  compelled  in  the  latter  year  to  return  home  in  con- 
sequence of  wounds  inflicted  on  him  by  a  fonatic  Mussulman. 

In  the  course  of  these  services  C«>tain  Beaufort  had 
obtained  a  very  high  rank,  as  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  brave 
seaman,  and  equally  so  as  a  hydrographer  and  geographer. 
He  was  now  consequently  culed  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  devote  himself  to  working  out  and  embodying 
in  a  series  of  charts,  the  results  of  his  various  surveys. 
Among  other  charts  constracted  by  him  were  one  of  uie 
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1818.*  la  1817  he  published  in  8vo,  a  faller  and  more 
elaborate  work  on  uie  same  district :  '  Kaiamania ;  or  a 
Brief  Description  of  the  Sonth  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  with  plans,  views,  &c.'  His 
labours  and  scientific  merits  found  their  appropriate  reward 
in  his  elevation,  in  Juljr  183S,  to  the  post  of  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiialty,  to  which  important  office  he  imparted  new 
honour  by  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  its  duties ;  and 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  he  retired  foU  of  years  and 
honours  on  the  3(Hh  of  Januaiy  1865,  having  very  nearly 
completed  hi^  68th  year  of  service.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Washington.  Admiral  Beaufort  died  in  Dec.  18S7. 
In  April  1830^  C^tain  Beaufort  waa  npoiuted  Commissioner 
for  Inqniiy  mto  the  lam,  ftc.  acting  Pilots ;  and  in 
January  1846  a  Commissioner  for  Inquiry  into  the  Harbonn, 
Shores,  and  Rivers  of  the  United  Kiittdma.  H«  was  ercsted 
Rear-Admiral,  Oct:  1, 1846. 

Admiral  Beaufort,  besides  his  memoirs  on  the  coast  of 
Karamania,  &c.,  contributed  papers  to  the  Geographical  and 
other  learned  societies;  and  the  impwlant  collection  of 
Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
was  executed  under  his  sapervision.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  June  1614 ;  he  was  also  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institnte  of  France,  &c. 

BEAZLE  Y,  SAMUEL,  architect  and  playwright,  was  the 
son  of  a  surveyor  in  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1766.  In  earlv  life  Mr.  Beadey  served  as  a 
volunteer,  and  some  of  his  adventures  in  the  Peninsula  and 
France  were,  as  related  by  himself,  of  a  somewhat  romantic 
character.  Mr.  Beazley's  chief  claim  to  remembrance  as  an 
architect  arises  from  the  fact  of  his  ffaving  erected  a  laiger 
number  of  theatres  than  any  other  contemporajy  arobitect 
in  England,  or  probably  in  Europe.  The  Lyceum  (both  tiie 
present  one  of  that  name,  and  the  one  on  its  site  destroyed 
by  fiTB  in  1830),  the  St.  James's  and  the  Cify  of  London 


theatres  in  the  metropolis  were  built  by  Umj  alio  two  or 
three  in  the  provinces,  and  two  in  DaUin,  He  likewiaa 
famished  the  drawings  for  two  in  Belgium,  one  in  Bnxi^ 
and  one  or  two  in  India.  The  Strand  m)nt  of  the  Adelphi 
and  the  colonnade  of  Drurv-lane  theatre  were  also  erected 
by  him ;  and  wo  beUeve  that  ho  executed  other  worici  in 
connection  with  theatres.  His  theatres,  though  not  rama]^- 
able  for  any  high  order  of  artistic  design,  have  the  very  gnat 
merit  of  affording  the  whole  of  the  auditory  a  tolerably  good 
view  of  the  stage,  while  their  acoustic  properties  are  con- 
siderably ahoTC  Uie  average.  Among  his  other  mtm  imporU 
ant  wortn  may  he  mmUoned  Stadley  CasUa.  For  tomm 
vears  before  his  death  he  had  ben  very  extantively  einployad 
in  constructing  the  architectural  works  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  Company.  The  terminus  at  London  ^dge,  ih» 
stations  on  the  North  Kent  line,  the  New  Town,  AsUord, 
Kent,  the  Warden  Hotel,  and  the  Pilot  House.  Dover,  Sec, 
are  among  the  chief  of  these  wnks.  Like  his  theatie^  thqr 
are  mostly  well  adapted  to  their  pnipose,  and  like  dim,  tfaey 
have  little  other  merit. 

But  dnring  his  life  Mr.  Beazley  was  not  merely  known  as 
an  architect.  He  waa  also  one  of  the  most  prolific  play  wrigfata 
of  the  day,  having  written,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  a  hund^ 
dramatic  pieces.  They  were  mostly  farces,  and  other  Jig^t 
occasional  pieces,  which  were  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the 
season  in  which  they  were  produced :  but  one  or  two  still 
occasionally  oceapy  tbe  stage.  They  have  no  Utem^  pre- 
tensions ;  but,  like  his  buildings,  they  appear  to  have  exhibited 
great  meehanieal  dexterity,  ud  a  keen  pereeption  of  the 
immediate  requirements  ot  the  anbjeet  Mr.  nailey  wnU 
two  noWta,  th^  '  Oxonians  *  and  the  *  Ron^ ; '  and  furalsked 
the  words  to  tiie  Engli^  veisiona  of  the  *  Sounambula  *  and 
some  other  operas.  Though  uparently  so  constantly  em- 
ployed, Mr.  Beazley  was  well  luiown  in  society  aa  a  diner- 
out  and  a  cheerful  companion.  He  died  snctasDly  at  his 
residence,  Toubridge  Castle,  Kent,  October  IS,  1851. 

BEBEERINE.  [MxTaait.  Medioa,  &  2.] 

BED  ALE.  [ToRKSHiu.] 

BEDWYN,  GREAT.  rWiLTBimis.] 

BEECHEY,  ADMIRAL  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  the  painter,  and  was  bom 
in  London  in  1796.  Having  entered  the  navy  vrhm  only 
ten  years  old,  he  was  engaged  as  early  as  1611  in  an  actioD 
off  Madagascar  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Prmeh  fiigatei 
Benommee,  Clorinde,  and  Ntfrmde.  In  1818,  when  the 
Dorothea  under  Captun  Dand  Bnehan,  and  the  Trent  vnAxr 
Uevt  John  Franklin,  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  north- 
west passage,  Beechey  sailed  with  Franklin,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  Lieut.  Beechey  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  an  artist,  and  also  by  his  attention  to  natural 
history,  and  it  waa  given  to  his  chaige  to  collect  and  preserve 
such  objects  as  were  practicable,  or  make  drawings  of  such  as 
were  not.  This  voyage,  though  nnsuccessfnl  in  its  main 
object,  contributed  many  naefol  results  to  soience  and  to 
natural  history,  and  an  account  of  them  in  a  narrative  of  the 
voyage  was  published  by  him  in  1643.  For  the  ability  dis- 
played as  an  artist  in  the  voyage  he  was  rewarded  by  a  par- 
liamentaiy  ^^nnt  of  SOO^.  In  1819  Lieut  Beechty  took  pact 
in  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pany 
(then  commander),  which  penetrated  to  113*  64'  W.  long, 
within  the  arelie  polar  circle.  InlSSlhe  waiemnmissioned, 
together  with  Ids  orothor,  H.  W.  Beech^,  to  investigate  by 
laud  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  to  the  east  of  Tripoli.  Of 
this  undertaking  he  published  a  most  interesting  nurativ*, 
with  descriptions  of  the  ancient  Syrtis,  Pentapolis,  and 
Cyrenaica,  with  a  valuable  and  detailed  chart  of  the  cosMt, 
extending  from  Tripoli  to  Derna,  or  from  13*  to  23"  E.  long. 
After  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Blossom,  with  the  rank  of  commander,  and  directed  to 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  Polar  Sea  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Behring's  Strait,  while  Franklin  made  the  attempt  over- 
land from  fTorth  America.  Beechey  sailed  in  18S5,  and 
returned  in  16S6 ;  the  voyage  having  lasted  two  years  aud  ft 
half.  The  extreme  point  reached  in  boats  was  71°  S8'  of  N. 
lat,  and  106°  SI'  of  W.  \aag.  While  at  Barrow  PoiDt, 
Franklin  was  at  Point  Tumagain,  thus  th^  were  onl^  ICO 
miles  apart,  bnt  not  being  awan  of  each  other's  position, 
neither  advanced.  In  1827  Beechey  received  the  rank  of 
Post  Captain,  and  during  tbe  summer  of  this  year  succeeded 
in  discovering  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Prmce  of  Wales, 
and  near  to  Behring's  Strait,  two  most  convenient  barbotua, 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Port  Clarence  and  Port 
Onntl^.  Alter  this  nyaga  C^taip^eeeheT  ramainad  va- 
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tapl<y9A  fw  sonM  time,  u  bU  health  h«d  suffered ;  hot  he 
ocoapied  himself  in  {treparing  and  pablithiug  acconnU  of  the 
wrions  voyages  in  wluch  £a  had  been  engaged.  In  1628, 
the  year  of  hu  retom,  appeared  '  Proceeding  of  the  £xi>edi- 
tion  to  explore  the  Nortnem  Coaat  of  Amca,  from  Tripoli 
eastward,  in  1821  and  1822;'  the  'Vovage  to  the  North 
Pole  *  followed  ;  in  1831  appeared  the  *  NarratiYe  of  a  Voy- 
age  to  the  Pacific  and  Bdiring'a  Strait;*  saeceeded  by  the 
Botany  and  Zooltur  of  the  same  voyage,  in  two  espensiTo 
qnarto  Tohmiei.  Re  had  alu  been  employed  between  1689 
uul  1839  in  anrreyiDg  the  ooaita  of  Sontli  Anurics  and 
Irdand.  In  1804  he  was  eroded  finz^Admiial  of  the  Bke. 
He  died  Norember  S8, 1606. 

BEES,  ST.  [CoHBKBuinD.] 

BELFORD.  [NoKTHaMBBEuiio.] 

BELFORT.  [Betort.] 

BELL-METAL    [CHSMIfTKT,  S*.  10 

BELLINOHAM.  [Nortuuiib»und.] 

BELLOT,  JOSEPH  REN£,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  March 
1826.  Hit  father,  who  was  in  hnmble  circomatances,  removed 
to  Rochefort  when  Joseph  was  five  yean  old.  Joseph  was 
placed  in  the  elemefLtorf  school  of  that  city,  and  so  lavonr- 
able  a  report  was  made  \^  his  schoolmaster  ii  the  close  of  his 
term  of  instruction,  that  the  monicipality  at  once  granted 
him  a  demiborse  at  the  College  of  Rochefort.  Here  his 
progreu  was  eqaally  satisbetoiy ;  eo  tli^  whoi  hia  coU^ 
term  ended,  in  hia  16th  yeu,  and  ha  proceeded  to  the  nava] 
■ehool  at  rawt,  the  municipality  of  BochefiMt  emtinned  to 
contribute  a  moiety  of  the  expense.  He  was  two  yeara  at 
the  naval  school,  and  on  qnittmfc  it  took  rank  as  fifth  on  the 
list  at  the  final  examination.  Having  served  six  months  in 
port,  be  received  his  commiaaion  as  '{l&ve  de  marine'  on 
board  the  corvette  Berceao,  bonnd  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  aa  charactertstie  of  Bellot's  excellent 
disposition,  that,  before  leaving  France,  ont  of  his  slender 
aalary  be  assigned  to  hia  family  the  snm  of  20  finnca  a  month. 

Bellot  remained  abroad  somewhat  over  three  yeara,  runn- 
ing home  in  November  1847.  Dnringthis  time,  while  steadily 
pursuing  hia  private  atadiea,  he  had,  by  the  diligent  disdiarge 
of  his  official  dnties,  secnred  the  esteem  and  api»obation  of 
lua  soperior  officers.  M.  Romaine  Desfoea^  the  commodore, 
to  whom  Bellot  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp,  in  hia  official 
deipatdi  to  the  miniatn  of  marine,  pronounced  Bdlot  to  be 
"  tu  moot  distinguished  £ldve  on  tne  station,  ......  and 

inereryreapectsnperiortohisageandpoaition."  Distinauisbed 
merit  in  a  youitg  officer  is  seldom  n^lected  by  the  French 
government  For  hia  condact  and  bravery  in  the  expedition 
againat  Tauative,  Madagascar,  in  July  1645,  in  which  be 
had  been  wounded,  he  liad  been  already  promoted  to  be 
an  AhiB  of  the  first  class,  and,  thoagh  under  twenty, 
cnated  a  Chev^er  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  now  on 
returning  home  with  the  high  commendation  of  M.  Deafoss^, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Sob-LienteDaDt. 

The  following  aummar  Lieutenant  Bellot  sailed  in  the 
corvette  Triompnante  to  Sooth  America,  where  he  remained 
for  dxiut  two  years.  Hia  condact  here  affords  a  fine  lesson 
kx  the  young  officer,  iriiatever  service  be  may  be  in,  and  to 
whatever  eoontry  he  may  fwlong.  Hia  atrtcUy  professional 
dnties,  and  they  wmo  very  oneroni,  were  moat  carefully  and' 
aedoloasly  performed,  andne  bbtatned,  ai  before,  the  wannest 
eommen<3[ation8  from  his  superiors.  Bat  his  own  time  was 
carefully  husbanded  and  admirably  employed.  He  not  only 
extended  hii  knowled^  espeually  in  h^droforapby  and 
nc^apby,  but  tao^t  himself^ to  speak  English,  Spanish,  and 
Oenoan  fluently ;  and  withal  gave  up  much  time  and  thought 
to  what  be  had  come  to  regard  as  an  important  part  of  au 
officer'a  duty — the  training  of  his  subordinates.  So  far  indeed 
did  he  carry  this,  that,  both  here  and  on  the  African  station, 
his  biogmpher  informs  us,  "  he  gave  on  board  the  vesael  a 
coarse  of  lectures  on  geometry  and  navigation  for  ail  those 
osamen  who,  being  intended  for  masters  of  trading  vessels, 
would  have  to  pass  on  their  retnm  the  examination  in  theoiy 
and  piaetice  lequind  by  the  nka  of  the  marine." 

Bwlo^a  thoaghta  were  now  turned  to  a  new  aphere  of 
eperationa.   The  aoareh  after  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 

Ct  comrades  had  directed  goieral  attenUon  to  the  Polar 
QS.  When  he  found  that  his  own  government  would 
not,  as  he  had  hoped,  aid  in  the  search,  he  asked  for,  and 
obtained  penniasion  to  volunteer  his  services  in  the  expedition 
fiUinjt  ont,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Iduly  Franklin,  under 
Mr,  Kennedy.  His  services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  he 
sailed  in  the  aelwoner  Royal  Albert  in  the  beginning  of  June 
18U,  holdiag  no  daebred  niJ^  bfU  xia4y  awand  in  (KHnmaodj 


with  the  understanding  Uiat  be  was  to  act  as  chief  offiow  in 
ease  of  Captain  Kennedy's  death.  Of  this  voyafie  Lientenant 
Bellot  left  a  fall  and  veqr  intereatioK  journal,  which  has  been 
published  under  the  editorship  of  M.  de  la  Roquette,  along 
with  bis  memoirs.  The  Royal  Albert  was  ice-bound  in  Fury 
Bay  for  330  days,  and  was  compelled  to  return  without  having 
obtained  any  tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin ;  bat  the  expedition 
was  so  far  aaccessful  as  to  have  ascertained  that  Sir  John  coald 
not  have  proceeded  in  the  direction  indicated  for  their  search, 
and  every  man  was  brought  home  alive  and  fn  good  health. 

Bdlot  bad  displayed  in  this,  aa  on  every  [M«viotts  lervice. 
the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  attention  to  its  dutieo^  ana 
had  secured  the  hearty  ^ood>will  of  both  osiers  and  seamen. 
In  England  he  was  received  with  an  amount  of  enthouasm 
for  which  he  was  little  prepared,  and  hia  own  government 
marked  its  approbation  by  raisins  him  a  step  in  rank.  But 
he  waa  not  disposed  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  He  again  obtained 
permiasion  to  volunteer  in  a  new  searching  expedition,  and 
in  June  16C3  set  out  in  the  Phcenix,  Captain  Ingleneld. 
Tbey  anchored  safely  in  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay,  where  they 
foutm  lying  the  North  Star,  bat  ita  commander.  Captain 
Pollen,  had  been  for  a  month  away  from  bis  ship  on  an 
exploratoiy  joam^.  Captain  Ingleneld  resolved  to  set  out 
in  search  of  Captam  Pullen,  but  the  latter  returned  shortly 
after  Ingleflold'a  departure.  It  now  i^pesnd  very  desirable 
at  onoo  to  liwwaid,  if  poestblo,  the  demtdies,  which  it  had 
been  a  priaeipal  wject  ttf  the  e^edition  to  eonvn,  to  Sur 
Edward  BeldMr.  In  the  absence  of  hia  c^>tain,  Identenant 
Bellot  volanteered  to  conduct  this  perilooa  ondert^dng.  He 
accordingly  set  wit  with  four  sailors,  a  canoe,  and  a  sledge. 
A  few  days  later,  on  the  16ih  of  August,  while  crossing  uie 
ice,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  off  Ci^  Bowden,  they 
were  ean^t  in  a  ^e,  became  leparsted,  and  Ballot,  with 
two  of  hia  companions,  drifted  on  a  brokeii  piece  <tf  ice  to- 
wards mid>channel.  After  cheering  his  companions  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  Bellot  creased  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hammock  to  see  how  the  ioe  was  drifting.  As  he  did  not 
retom,  one  of  the  sulon  went  after  him ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  aeen,  and  he  waa  never  aeon  agun.  His  stick  lay  on  the 
other  aide  of  a  wide  crack,  into  which  be  had  no  doubt  been 
driven  by  the  violence  of  Uie  wind.  Hiseompanioni  happily 
eacaped. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nx,  was  loot  om  of  the  moot 
promising  men  wiho  have  adorned  Uie  Faeneh  navy.  The  news 
of  his  sad  end  was  received  with  eeoeral  sorrow  in  both  eoon-' 
tries.  In  London  a  meeting  waslield,  at  which  resolutions, 
expressive  of  admiration  and  regret,  were  moved  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Fifit  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of 
the  Qeogrsphical  Society,  and  various  eminent  naval  officers 
and  scientific  men ;  and  a  subscription  waa  authorised  for 
raising  a  testimonial  to  his  memory.  The  testimonial  took 
the  form  best  calculated  to  do  him  honour.  Oat  of  the  funds 
a  handsome  granite  obelisk,  bearing  his  name,  was  placed  in 
the  square  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  fronting  the  river  ;  and  to 
each  of  his  five  sisters  a  aum  of  about  3001.  was  appropriated. 
The  French  govenunent  provided  for  his  two  brothers. 

<Lemer,  Mmoir  o/LuHtenaia  J<Mtpk  SmiS  Bdkt.  Ae.) 

BELLOWS-FISH.  [Caimuaoas.] 

BELO'NE.  a  genua  of  Fiabeo  belonging  (o  the  family 
Stoddai  of  the  Abdmmal  MalaeoptttygU.  It  has  a  head 
and  body  greatly  dongated,  the  latter  covered  with  minute 
Scales;  both  jaws  very  much  produced,  atraia^t,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  and  armed  with  nnmerooi  •mall  teeth ;  the 
doTSu  fin  placed  over  tbe  anal  fin.  The  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  green  colour  of  their  bones. 

One  species,  the  Balone  titlgaris,  is  common  on  the  British 
coast.  It  is  known  by  various  names,  but  more  especially 
that  of  Oar-FisL  It  was  placed  by  linnnas  in  the  genus 
JSnM!,  and  being  an  inhabitaiit  of  the  sea,  it  got  the  name  of 
Sea-Pike.  From  the  fact  of  its  leaving  the  deep  water  in 
spring  to  depoait  its  ova  near  the  shore  in  the  months  of 
April  and  Hay,  and  thna  {needing  the  mackerel  in  their 
annul  visit  to  shallow  water  for  the  oame  purpose,  it  has 
zeceived  the  name  of  Mackerel-Ouide.  Ita  other  EngUah 
namea,  according  to  Yarrell,  are  Qreenbone,  H<Hn-Fish, 
Lcnu-Noae,  Goreoill,  and  Sea-Needle,  The  usual  length  of 
this  fish  is  about  34  inches.  It  has  elongated  jaws,  beset  witit 
numerous  minute  teeth.  Tbe  eye  is  large,  ^  The  body  is 
uniform  in  depth  to  tbe  anal  fin,  thence  tapering  to  the  tail. 
The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  begin  and  eod  nearly  on  the  same 
pUne.  The  ventral  fins  are  small-  The  tail  is  forked ;  the 
external  long  rays  are  nearly  as  long  again  as  those  of  tbe 
centra.  The  npper  part  of  the  head  ancHtack  it    a  dark 
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gremuh  bine ;  the  sides  and  belly  are  sUveiy  wfaito ;  the 
pectoral,  Tentral,  and  ansl  fina  white.  This  fiui  is  taken  off 
the  coast  of  Berwick  during  the  nuckerel  season,  and  Dr. 
Johnston  says  it  is  not  nnfrequently  called  a  Sword- Fiah.  It 
is  taken  also  on  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  coasts.  The 
fish  are  brought  into  the  London  markets  in  the  spring,  and 
eaten  in  cimsideiaUe  qnaatities.  The  flesh  has  the  navoar 
of  mackerel,  bat  it  ia  drier.  <heat  numberB  are  said  to  be 
caaght  off  the  caut  of  Holland,  bnt  thvr  are  only  used  there 
as  bait.  Mr.  Cgneh  aaya  of  the  Oai^-Fiah,  that  it "  swims 
near  the  snrfoce  at  all  distances  from  land*  and  is  sem  not 
tmfireqnently  to  raring  out  of  its  element ;  its  Tivacity  being 
■aeh  that  it  will  nr  a  long  time  play  abont  a  floating  straw, 
and  leap  over  it  many  times  in  succession.  When  it  has 
tiJc^  the  hook  it  moants  to  the  surface,  often  before  the 
fisherman  has  felt  the  bite :  and  then  with  its  slender  body 
half  ont  of  Qie  water,  it  straggles  with  the  most  violent  con- 
tortions to  wrench  the  hook  from  its  jaws.  It  emits  a  strong 
imell  when  newly  taken."  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  according 
to  Mr.  Tonna,  it  is  caught  by  attaching  several  lines  with 
floats  to  a  raft.  In  thiH  way  a  Urge  number  are  taken  in  a 
very  short  time.  Specimens  of  this  fish  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  AqnaviTarinm  of  the  Zoological  Societjr,  in  the  Oar^ 
dens,  Regent's  Paik. 

There  are  several  other  spedes,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
attain  a  length  of  eight  feet,  and  to  bite  very  severelv.  Their 
flesh  generally  is  wholesome.  (Tazrell,  BrUm  FUku: 
Caviar,  Kkgne  Animai.) 

BELPER  rpmiBYSHiRK.] 

BEM,  JOSEl>H,waa  bom  at  Jamow,  in  Anstrian  QalicU, 
in  1790.  After  having  studied  in  the  Univerrity  of  Cracow, 
in  1810  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Warsaw,  directed 
at  this  period  by  the  French  general  Pelletier ;  and  from  this 
school,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  issned  as  an  officer  of  the 
horse  artillery.  In  1812  he  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  army 
under  Davonat,  uid  sobsequently  under  MacdonalcL  with 
whom  he  was  during  the  siege  of  Hamburg.  Russia  having 
violated  the  capitulation,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Poland, 
residing  with  his  fother.  who  had  an  estate  near  Kielce. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Poland'  was  again  ocmstitntad,  Bm 
lesnmed  his  military  duties.  In  1819  he  was  created  a 
captun,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Bontemps.  He 
was  nert  made  professor  in  a  school  of  arUUety  newly 
.established  at  Warsaw.  Here  he  introduced  into  the  Polish 
amy  the  use  of  the  Congreve  rocket,  and  published  a  work 
upon  this  instrument  of  destruction.  Soon  afterwards  he 
solicited  to  be  removed  from  this  w^ooI,bnt  the  Otand-Doke 
Constantine,  who  treated  tliis  demand  as  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination, had  him  brought  to  trial  before  a  conrt-martial, 
which  condemned  him  to  prison.  He  was  however  released, 
but  sent  to  Ketzk,  and  placed  under  the  mrveillance  of  tiis 
police. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Bern  obtained 
Ail  dismisnon,  and  went  to  rende  at  Leopol,  in  Oalicia. 
There  he  devoted  himself  entiidyto  adenc^  and  commenced 
B  work  on  the  iteBm-aigine.  When  the  rewution  of  1830 
broke  out,  Bern  immediatdy  betook  himnlf  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  was  at  onoe  made  a  major  in  the  Pdish  army ;  and 
ehortljr  afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
battalion  of  horse  artillery,  in  which  capacity,  in  the  face  of 
a  numerous  enemv,  he  displayed  all  the  knowledge  of  a 
tactician  with  the  bravery  of  a  aoldier.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Polish  anny  he  led  the  remnant  towards  France,  and 
here_  he  remained  for  a  considerable  period  in  exile,  gaining 
his  living  by  teaching  mechanics  and  mnemonics.  He  after- 
wards undertook  to  raise  a  Polish  legion  for  Dom  Pedro  in 
his  expedition  to  Portugal,  but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. 
He  himself  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
on  his  life ;  the  ball  aimed  at  him  was  arrested  by  a  piece  of 
meney  in  his  pocket. 

^  On  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  Bern  at 
nrst  attem|>ted  to  oiganise  the  insurrection  at  Vienna,  and 
^rwards  jmned  biiuelf  to  the  Hungarian  party.  Charged 
irith  the  command  of  an  army  to  oppose  the  Anstriane  on 
Uie  nde  of  Transylvania,  be  at  first  experienced  some  checks, 
but  u  March,  1849,  he  made  himself  master  of  Hermannstadt, 
took  Cronstadt,  and  repulsed  the  Austrian  army,  though 
joined  by  that  of  Russia,  called  to  its  assistance  in  the 
previous  February.  He  also  compelled  the  Austrian  general, 
Puchner,  to  abandon  the  Banat  and  Wallachia.  The 
Austrians  and  Russians  rallied  in  Transylvania;  and  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  excite  the  Wallacfaiana  and  Moldavians 
to  nse,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Segeivar  bya  greatly 


superior  force  under  LGdeza,  the  Russian  ganoraL  "B^ 
however  succeeded  in  re-assemblhig  his  forces,  and  on  August 
6, 1849,  he  a  second  time  possessed  himself  of  Hermannstadt, 
which  however  he  conid  not  retain  for  want  of  reinforce- 
ments. At  the  desire  of  Kossuth  tw  entered  Hanpiy,  and 
on  Augnst  8  toi^  part  in  the  battfe  of  Temesw,  u  vhid 
the  Hnnrauriaas  were  defeated. 

Bem  Uien,  with  otiien,  tocdL  r^oge  in  t3ie  Turkish  teni- 
torieSfemlmced  theMnsnlman  fait^was  fevoBrably  lecaved 
1^  the  Sultan  Abdn-l-He^id,  and  was  raised  to  the  diniity  ^ 
a  pasha,  with  a  command  in  the  Turkiih  army.  In  Novem- 
ber 1850  he  exerted  himself  at  Ale[^  where  he  and  sevenl 
other  converts  had  been  ordered  to  ruids,  in  represung  the 
sanguinary  excesses  committed  by  the  Mosanlman  jpopnla- 
tion  on  the  Christian  leudents.  He  died  at  Aleppo,  Dec.  10, 
1850. 

(NouveUe  BicgraphaA  CUnSraU.') 
BEN-NUTS,  the  fimit  of  Morinffa  ptsryffotperma,  from 
which  Ben-Oilf  mnch  nsed  in  petfunny,  u  obtained. 

[MORINGA.I 

BENINCASA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Savi,  in  honour 
of  Count  Banincasa,  an  It^ian  nobletr^.  It  belongs  to  the 
orda>  OuemHtaeem,  and  has  bnt  one  apecies,  B.  cari^ra. 
The  fruit  is  described  aa  covered  with  aain  and  a  ^uoona 
bloom.  It  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  lindley,  in  the '  Vege" 
table  Kingdom,*  oUs  it  tike  White  Gourd,  and  says  it  ia 
identical  with  Oueuriita  pepo.  Ainslie  says  that  in  ue  East 
it  is  presented  at  every  native  marriage  fewt^  and  is  npposed 
to  insure  prosperity  to  the  married  pair. 
,   BENSmOTON.  [OxFOBDSHiaa.] 

BENTINCK,  LORD  WILLIAM  GEORGE  FREDE- 
RICK CAVENDISH,  commonly  known  as  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  was  the  third  son  of  William  Henry,  fourth  duke 
of  Portland,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  and  co-heiresa  of  Major- 
General  Scott,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  late  George 
Canning.  He  was  bom  on  February  27, 1602,  and  though 
only  a  younger  son,  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  mother  that 
placed  him  above  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  professiui. 
He  however  entered  the  army,  and  gradually  attained  the 
rank  of  major ;  bot  •  period  of  pn^nnd  peace  was  not 
calenloted  to  open  the  way  to  any  ambitions  aspirationB  in 
that  directi<m.  Hetherefere,  when  his  nndeCumng  became 
sectetaiy  far  foreign  affurs  in  1826,  became  hia  {sinte 
secretary,  for  which  he  displayed  an  extraordinaiy  capaci^, 
was  treated  with  great  cordiaGty,  had  unbounded  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  and  it  waa  thongnt  a  brillia^  political  career 
was  opening  before  hun.  In  1^7,  while  his  nnde  was  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  he  entered  parliament  aa  member  for 
the  horou^  of  King's  Lynn,  and  for  that  b<m>iigb  he  sat  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  however  did  not  distinguish  himself 
in  parliament  at  this  time,  except  by  a  very  sedulous  attend- 
ance :  he  spoke  very  seldom,  and  then  not  well ;  but  he  voted 
steadily  on  the  side  of  what  were  known  as  moderate  Whigs. 
He  voted  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  was  not  very  warm 
ia  its  fevonr.  On  Canning's  de^  in  18S7,  Lord  Geoige  ^ve 
an  independent  snpport  (wis  means  opposing  them  ocoasion- 
ally^l  to  Lord  Qoderich^s  cabinet  in  which  his  bUier  waa 
president  of  the  eonndl ;  but  he  declined  votiiu  in  fevonr 
of  Lord  Ebrington's  motion  that  defeated  the  Wellington 
cabinet.  He  however  continued  to  support  Lord  Grey's 
government  till  the  secession  of  Lord  Ripon,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby),  to  the  latter 
of  whom  he  was  strongly  united  by  the  consonance  of  political 
opinions  and  the  similarity  of  pursuits ;  both  being  stnmgly 
attached  to  the  turf.  On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
December  1834,  he  formed  one  of  the  small  party  nicknamed 
by  O'Connell  as  the  Derby  Dilly,  "canyin^  six  inudes." 
He  however  vehemently  denounced  the  'Litchfield  Hoese 
treaty,'  by  which  it  waa  asserted  the  adhesion  of  the  Iri^ 
members  was  bargained  for  by  the  Whigs,  and  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1836,  and 
the  accesMui  of  Viscount  Melbonme.  From  that  time  nntil 
1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  asnuned  the  diteetion  of 
the  government,  Lord  Bentinck  was  one  of  his  wannest 
supporters.  On  this  oeead<m  Bobert  made  him  an  offiuc 
of  office,  which  he  dedilied ;  bnt  he  was  most  unwearied  ia 
his  snpport.  It  is  related  that  after  a  late  debate,  he  woold 
travel  W  rail  to  Andover  to  hont,  and  return  ia  time  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Honse  in  the  evening ;  throwing  a 
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of  1^  Robert  Ped's  rappwton ;  and  wlun  in  1846 Iw  vhoHy 
repealed  the  Com  Laws,  Lord  George  vent  mto  the  meet 
violent  and  personal  opposition.  Sir  B.  Peel  resigned,  but 
Lord  OeoTge  abated  bat  little  of  his  animositT,  althoogb  be 
opposed  the  Whig  firee-tradert  who  had  saeceeded  him.  The 
eoantry  party,  as  it  was  termed,  had  been  taken  hy  snrprise, 
and  knew  not  where  to  look  lot  a  leader.  At  length  tbej 
■elected  Lord  George,  who  Tery  anwillingly  accepted  the 
post,  bat  having  accepted  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  part 
with  his  aoenstomed  enei^  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He 
commenced  stad^g  statistics,  he  spoke  on  every  possible 
occasion,  he  inspired  his  adherents  wiui  boldnesi,  he  impeded 
the  admimstrauon  in  their  meamres.  But  tluragh  clever, 
udent,  inde&tigable^  and  too  often  uMempnloiu,  free-trade 
conthmed  Hi  much  m  smte  of  lua  efforts,  seconded  b^  those 
of  his  prinawl  alfy^  Mr.  B.  Ditneli.  He  bad  during  all 
these  politicel  ai^tcations  eontamwd  his  attention  to  radng 
and  mc»4toneB,  declaring  on  aae  oecanon  that  the  winning 
of  the  Derby  was  the  '  blne^bbm'  of  the  tnrf.  On  the 
tKWOgatitm  of  the  house  in  Angost  1848,  he  retired  to 
Wolbeck  Abbey  for  relaxation ;  he  however  attended  Don- 
caster  races  four  times  in  one  week,  at  which  a  horse  of  bis 
own  breeding  won  the  St.  Leger  stipes,  to  his  great  gratifica^ 
tlon.  On  September  21  he  left  the  house  on  foot  soon  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  visit  Lord  Manvers,  at 
Thoreaby  Park,  and  sent  bis  servants  vrith  a  gig  to  meet  him 
at  an  appointed  place.  He  appeared  not ;  the  servants  became 
alarmed ;  search  was  made  for  him ;  bnt  it  was  not  till 
eleven  at  night  that  he  was  found  qnite  dead,  lying  on  a  foot- 
path in  a  meadow  abont  a  mile  from  the  hooae.  At  die 
ammerVr  inquest  it  was  proved  that  the  cause  of  death  had 
been  spasms  ttf  Qie  heart.  A  lengthy  life  of  Lord  Oeotge 
has  been  written  by  bis  firiend  and  follower,  Mr.  B.  Disraeli, 
in  8vo,  1861.  {watlman't  Maganvie ;  Him  Martinean, 
SutoryoftAe  Thirty  Yean"  Peace;  B.  DianelijZtt^^£on2 
Owfve  BeHtinck.) 

BENTON,  LONG.  [NoaTHmiBBRtAHD.l 

BEMZILE.   [Chsmistrt,  S.  1.1 

BBNZILIC  ACID.  [Cbiiiiistrt,  S.  1.1 

BENZOLONE.   [CBMnsTRT,  &  2.] 

BENZONE.   [CHBHiaTRT,  i^.  2 J 

BENZULE.   [CBMnsraY,  S.  l.f 

BERANGER,  PIERRE  JEAN  DE,  was  born  in  Paris, 
Aognst  19, 1780,  of  humble  parentage,  and  in  his  earliest 
yeua  was  brought  np  by  his  gnndfather,  a  tailor.  He  wit- 
nessed the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  in  1789,  end  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  care  of  an  annt,  who  kept  an  inn  at  Penmne. 
Here  he  flnt  leamt  to  read.  Atfonrteen  ho  was  ^renticed 
to  a  printer  in  Peronne.  Smnewhat  later  he  attended  a 
primary  school  fimnded  at  the  same  place.  At  sixteen  he 
retomeid  to  his  fother  at  Pferis,  and  baring  attended  some 
theatrical  representations,  resolved  to  attempt  a  comedy,  and 
vrodoced  '  Lee  Hermai^irodites.'  At  eighteen  he  projected 
the  writing  of  an  epic,  to  be  called  '  Clevis this  he  pro- 
posed as  ia»  task  of  the  sncceeding  twelve  years.  He  also 
produced  Terses  on  sacred  sabjects,  some  of  which  have  been 
given  in  the  edition  of  his  woriu  edited  b^  M.  Pemtin  and 
pnblished  in  1834.  These  performances  did  not  improve  his 
fortnnes ;  and,  reduced  to  great  distress,  he  thonght  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Enpt,  where  Bonaparte  then  was,  and  whose  first 
ineoeBSes  baa  excited  extravagant  visionB  of  glory  and  pro- 
sperity among  the  Froich  popalatitm.  The  retnm,  however. 
vt  some  mwiben  of  the  enedition  dissipated  B^ranger's 
dream,  and  he  remmned  in  Paris.  It  vras  at  this  period, 
when  suffering  from  his  disappointed  hopes,  and  even  aetnal 
indigence,  that  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  be  gay  if  he 
ooold  not  be  happy,  and  he  produced  his '  Roger  Bontemps,* 
*  Le  Orenier,'  *  Ln  Gnenx,*  and '  Le  Vieil  Habit.'  They  were 
not  immediately  saccessfal ;  but  in  1803  he  sent  some  of  hia 
poems  to  Lncien  Bonaparte,  who  promised  to  ameliorate  hia 
•itnation.  Lncien  was  suddenly  called  to  Rome.  B^ranger 
tboagfat  himself  forgotten ;  when  a  letter  came  from  Lucien, 
essignine  to  B^rsngei  his  income  as  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. He  next  obtained  some  empl<^nnent  as  an  editor,  and 
m  1809  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  secretvya  department 
of  the  Academy.  His  songs  were  now  becoming  popular  in 
«j™ay  quarter.  During  the  '  hundred  days '  of  Bonaparte, 
■  ff'^'ieAr  refosed  the  Toentive  office  of  censor.  In  181S, 
vhen  he  pnhlisbed  his  first  collection  of  song^  wldch  were 
popuUr  throughout  France,  he  was  infinmed  tbat  it  would 
Mcasun  Ids  dismisnon  from  the  office  he  hdd  in  the 
^sdemy.  He  wavered  not,  and  was  retained ;  but  in  1821, 
'^•ntiw  aeeoid  eidleetioit  was  pnUidiedj  faoTM  at  once 


diiebaiged.  fie  wrote  mote  and  more  pngnant  satiret  npoi 
the  government ;  he  was  proaecuted,  and  vras  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  uid  a  fine  <tf  600  fisncs.  la 
1826  he  published  his  third  collection,  and  in  1828  hii 
fourth.  For  this  last  publication  he  was  a^ain  proseented, 
and  was  condenmed  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  10,000  bancs.  Confined  more  strictly  in  the  prison 
of  Ia  Force,  the  undaunted  poet  continued  his  attacks 
on  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  gownment,  and  these  re- 
markable lyrics  aided  not  n  little  in  aoBtlenting  the  fidl  ol 
the  Bourbons. 

In  1830  the  revolution  of  July  would  have  acted  favour- 
aUy  for  B^anger's  fntnnea  if  he  would  have  given  up  his 
beloved  indspendence.  He  says,  "  I  was  treated  with  aa  one 
of  the  great  powers  ;** "  nearly  e)l  my  friends  hsva  become 
ministers ;  **  "  anfortunataty  I  have  no  love  of  sinecures,  and 
all  compulsory  labour  haa  booone  insupportable."  Bmnger 
was  convinced  that  France  was  not  fitted  at  this  time  for  a 
republican  ffovemment,  and  fae  supported  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  In  1833  ha  pnblished  his  fifth  and 
last  collection  of  sragB,  containing  Sfane  of  his  most  striking 
pieces.  After  the  rev<^ution  in  1848  hewasdected  in  April 
of  that  year  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
in  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  by  more  than  200,000  votes ; 
but  in  May  he  sent  in  his  resigoation.  It  was  unanimously 
refused  ;  but  a  week  afterwuds  ho  renewed  it,  and  it  waa 
accepted. 

B&angor  continned  to  write,  bnt  did  not  publish.  He  waa 
known  to  have  a  laigo  eolleetiia  of  acnip,  and  he  employed 
himadf  also  witha'Kognidiie'of  hinuelf  and  his  ccmtonr 
poraries.  He  resided  parUjr  in  Paris  and  partly  in  the 
country,  living  quietiy  in  retirement,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  a  few  friends.  He  died  in  Pans,  July  16,  1867,  and 
was  buried  on  the  follovring  day  in  the  cemetoi^  of  Pdre  la 
Cbaise,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.  Soon  aflar 
his  death  Madame  Colet  pnblidied  '  FcHty-five  Letters  iij 
B^ranger,  and  Details  concemiBg  his  Life'  (Qnaiante-Oinq 
Lettres,'  StcX  In  October,  1867,  M.  Lapointe  published 
'  Memoirs  of  ranger  *  (M^moires,'  &c.) ;  in  November 
appeared  *  Last  Songs  of  B^ranser  *  ('Demidres  Chansons,' 
&C.) ;  and  in  December  was  published  '  My  Biography,  by 
P.  J.  de  B^xanger '  0  Ma  Biographie,'  Sec), 

The  songs  ^  Berannr  have  deservedly  attained  a  high 
reputation,  not  only  in  ranee  butthroujriiout  Europe.  One 
dunn  is  Uieir  complete  nationality.  The  delicate  wit,  the 
mUle  satire;  the  udignant  denunciation,  the  vivid  and 
oonoct  pictures,  the  frequent  comicality  of  atuation—are  all 
truly  and  exclusively  French  ;  and  so  are  the  faults  that  are 
sprinkled  rather  too  frequenUy  through  them.  His  commud 
of  language  is  marvellous,  and  in  the  moat  difficult  rbytiims 
the  words  always  seem  to  dxap  naturally  into  their  places ; 
but  this  result,  as  he  states  in  his  *  Bii^raphie,'  was  attuned 
by  him  only  with  great  labour. 

The  whole  career  of  B^rangOT  is  very  remarkable.  He  had 
become  a  real  power  in  the  state,  under  the  first  Napoleon. 
Although  he  »lt  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  national 
freedom  of  his  country  whUe  that  despotism  endured,  he  had 
a  sincere  admiration  of  the  onperor's  genius.  Consequentiy 
there  were  no  personal  attacks  in  his  early  songs ;  and  when 
a  little  gentle  raillery  upon  externals  waa  ventured — as  in 
'LeRoi  d'Yvetot'  and  *Le S^teur*— it  was  laughed  at 
and  applauded  even  at  court.  B6anger  is  eonsidored  by  his 
conntrymen  as  a  religioaa  poet :  this  ia  not  the  impressiim 
which  an  Englishman  would  receive.  But  ho  certainly  does 
not  shock  by  impiety,  however  he  may  offend  by  levity  and 
want  of  reverence.  The  songa  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
were  not  attacks  on  religion,  but  on  its  &lBe  assnmption. 
Fined  and  imprisoned  under  the  Bourbons,  he  still  remained 
the  conqneror.  B^ranger  has  little  resemblance  to  our  own 
son^-wnters.  He  has  none  of  the  deep  passionate  love 
depicted  by  Bums.  He  never  oontan|datM  the  happiness  of 
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in  a  &sMon  that  jars  on  English  feelinge  of  delicacy.  The 
passion  be  describes  indeed  is  rather  that  which  has  become 
appropriated  in  English  to  the  French  word  *  amour.*  His 
contrast  to  our  patriotic  singer,  Dibdin,  is  also  striking. 
Dibdin  holds  out  few  incentives  to  the  s^ors  he  addressed 
beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  prize-money,  a  picture  ^  domestio 
hamiiness  with  their  ffancy,  and  Gie^wich  HospitaL 
Si^  enconrBgenenta  find      ^la(^  w|^^j|^gMr|^ha 
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^axj  d  Fxuee  ii  tiw  most  nanunent  indttcextMnt  to  fight 
and  to  di*.  To  oar  other  lyxial  port.  Homey  he  has  w»n&- 
whftt  more  resemblaDce. 

BERCHEMIA,  a  eeniu  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natozal 
wd<T  BJuimnaoia.  Two  species,  S.  vobibilu  and  B.  linmta, 
are  oBed  in  medicine. 

BERESFORD,  WILLIAM  CAR«,  VISCOUNT,  the 
natural  eon  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Waterford,  was  bom  on 
October  3,  1768.  He  entered  the  army  early,  and  while 
•erving  in  Nova  Scotia  loet  the  sight  of  an  eve  from  the 
accidental  shot  of  a  brother  officer  in  1766.  He  served  at 
Tonlon,  at  Bastia,  at  Gali^,  and  in  the  West  Indies  nnder 
Aboerombr,  and  in  Eg^t  under  Baiid.  In  1606,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  briKadier-j^eral,  he  c<nnnianded  the 
lud  foreaa  in  Uie  expediUm  uainst  Buenoa  Ayrea,  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  togetner  with  his  corps,  hot  he  contrived  to 
eacape  shortly  afterwards.  In  1607  he  ccanmanded  the 
force  which  obtained  poasaasion  of  Madeira.  In  1808  be 
arrived  in  Portagal  with  the  En^isb  forces,  and  to  him  was 
confided  the  orauusation  of  the  PortagQese  anny,  incladiog 
the  militia.  This  he  effected  so  completely,  that  the 
Portagnese  troope,  thronghoot  the  Peoinsolar  war,  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  fitting  by  the  side  of  their  British 
allies.  On  May  4,  1811,  he  invested  the  fortres8<at  Badajoz, 
and  on  the  16th  defeated  Sonltat  Albners.  At  the  battle  of 
Salammea,  in  181S,  he  waswoonded.  He  then  commanded 
a  division  onder  Wellington,  and  took  a  distinguished  share 
in  the  battles  of  Vitoria  and  Bayonne.  On  the  10th  of 
April  1614,  he  atta^ed  and  carried  the  he^jhta  before 
TooloBse  whh  gnat  skill  and  bnmry.  For  his  serricea  ha 
had  been  created  a  POrtngoese  fleld-manbal,  Dnke  of  EWas, 
and  Uarqois  of  Sonto  Campo ;  and  he  waa  now  created  a 
British  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Beresford.  In  the  same 
Tear  (1614)  he  was  aant  on  a  mission  to  Brazil :  he  retomed 
in  1816 1  and  after  a  short  viat  to  Portngal,  he  repaired  to 
Braril  again.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  command  of 
tiie  army  of  Portagal,  at  the  request  of  the  Portogaese 
government,  hot  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  a  few  ^ears,  not 
approving  of  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  establish  a  con- 
stirationu  government.  On  hia  return  to  England  in  1623 
he  waa  cre^  Viscotmt  Beresford.  From  1638  to  1830  he 
was  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  continaed  to  take 
an' active  part  in  politics,  being  strong^  attached  to  the 
Tocy  party ;  and  in  1886,  in  conseqnenee  of  aansting  in 
firwanling  English  troops  for  the  soppcfft  of  Don  Migael,  he 
waa  deprived  of  his  mnk  aa  Portogaeae  field^nanhal.  In 
1838  he  had  married  Loaiaa,  hia  eoosin,  the  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tnam,  and  the  wealt^  widow  of  Thomas 
Hope  the  banker,  bnt  left  no  isne.  He  died  at  Bedgeboiv 
Park,  Kent,  on  January  8, 1864.  At  the  time  of  hia  death 
he  wu  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Aeadffloy  ai  Woolwich, 
and  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 

BERGERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  AuranUaeeas.  B.  Ktinign  poaeesses  stomachic  and 
tonic  properties,  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  against 
vomiting.  The  green  leaves  are  need  raw  in  dysentery;  the 
bark  and  roots  are  stimulant. 

B£RK£LEYA,a  genns  of  i)*a<oma<»(a,iiainedlby  Orevillai 
in  honour  of  the  Rev.  M.  J,  Berkeley,  distingiusbed  fat  hia 
laaoarchea  in  ciyptwamic  botany.  It  beltmga  to  the  saborder 
Navkt^Mtj  and  u  cnaracteriaea  by  having  linear  fmstales 
included  within  tubular  anbmembraaaceooa  filamenfa,  which 
are  free  at  one  extremity,  but  have  the  other  immersed  in  a 
nlatinous  tubttcle.  B.  fragUia  is  found  parasitic  on 
Zo^mt  marina,  and  some  of  the  anialler  manne  on 
the  British  coasts.  B.  Adriatka  has  baan  fmind  on  the 
coaats  of  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste. 

BERMONDSEY.  [Surrry.]  ' 

BERTHOLETIA.  [Mateiua  Mkdica.  £1.  2.1 

BERZELIUS  (or  BERZEL),  JONS  JACOB,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modem  chemista,  was  bom  August 
20th,  1770,  at  Wasersnnda,  a  village  near  Linkoping,  in 
East  Gothland.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  received  the 
dements  of  learning  from  hia  fiither,  who  waa  {^ah  school- 
masters fiiQctionaty  of  aome  coi^entaon  in  Sweden— 
and  who  died  while  bis  ion  waa  yet  a  hoy,  we  know  nothiu 
of  hia  early  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  youth 
entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Upsal, 
and  attended  the  dull  lectures  on  chemistry  delivered  by 
Afzelius  and  Ekeberg.  So  little  care  was  at  that  time  taken 
to  render  scientific  instruction  clear  to  the  mind,  that 
Bamlioa  had  to  discover  andhiTastigatft&eta  and  dnw  con- 
.dndoni  fK  Umail^  ud  Moa  btOMU  iwniTfriWt  Iw  hii 


dili^ce  and  diacenment.  As  an  instanca  of  tha  way  in 
which  he  waa  initiated  into  chemical  manipalation,  he  naed 
laughingly  to  relate  in  after  life : — "  A&elius  first  gave  me 
sulphate  of  iron  to  calcine  in  a  crucible,  for  the  preparatioii 
of  colcothar.  *  Any  one  may  do  work  of  this  kind,  X  replied ; 
<  and  if  this  be  the  way  you  are  to  teach  me,  I  may  as  well 
stay  at  home.*  *  A  little  patirace,*  answered  the  professor, 
'  your  next  preparation  shall  be  more  difficult.*  On  the  next, 
occasion  I  got  cream  of  tartar  to  bum,  in  order  to  make 
potass  ;  which  so  disgusted  me,  that  I  vowed  never  to  aak 
for  any  further  employment."  But  he  confinoed  to  attend 
notwithstanding  his  vow,  and  soon  frequented  the  labwatoiy 
every  day,  although  by  the  ruka  pn|»l8  were  entitled  to 
admission  but  once  a  week,  his  masters  offsring  no  <q)pon- 
tion.  Ekebeig  was,  however,  vexed  at  times  that  the  yova; 
student  pursued  his  tasks  in  ailme^  askii^  no  queationa. 
"I  preferred,"  said  Beraelius,  "to  oidesvonr  to  instruct 
myself  by  reading,  meditating,  and  experimenting,  rather 
than  question  men  without  experience,  who  gave  me  replies, 
if  not  evasive,  at  least  very  little  satisfactory  on  the  aoojact 
of  phenomena  which  they  had  never  observed." 

Inl79S,  after  two  years' study,  he  left  Upaal,  and  engaged 
himself  as  assistant  to  the  physician-superintendent  of  the 
mineral  springs  at  Medevi,  a  watering-place  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Swedes.  Here  with  his  hu>^ual  diligence  he 
analysed  the  waten,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ekeben  pub- 
lisbed  a  paper  embodying  the  reaulta.  This  waa  the  firat  of 
the  long  series  of  papera  that  ronain  to  iUuatato  hia  fama. 

In  1804  Berzelraa  ratnmed  to  Upaal,  and  took  his  decree 
of  Doctor  in  Hedidne;  and  Boon  after  published  hia  *PhynaaI 
Researohea  on  the  Effecta  of  Galvanism  on  Oi;ganised  Bodioi^* 
a  work  which  exhibits  much  of  hia  sagaeioiia  inright  and 
painstaking.  Davy,  who  was  bora  in  the  aamo  yvar  with  the 
illustrious  Swede,  had  made  known  hia  enerimoito ;  and 
Beizelina,  taking  up  the  subject,  then  a  wonder  to  aciratific 
men,  materially  widened  his  applications.  His  growiiqc 
reputation  gained  for  him,  on  his  going  to  reside  at  Stockholm 
in  1806,  the  post  of  assistant  to  Spanrmann,  profesaor  of 
medicine  and  botany,  who  had  sailed  aa  natunlut  in  Cook's 
second  voyage  of  discovery.  The  emolnments  were  so  scanfy 
that  Berzelius  had  at  times  to  ptactise  medicine  to  eke  out 
his  resources.  In  1806  he  snecasdod  to  tha  chair,  and  in  tha 
the  same  year,  jointlr  with  Hisinger,  he  commenced  the 
'  Afhandlingar  i  Fysik,  Kami,  och  Minerah^e,*  to  whiA 
during  the  twelve  yeaia  of  ita  exiatanoe^  ha  oootribnted  for^ 
seven  original  papeis.  This  periodical  waa  at  once  translatad 
into  German,  and  subsequently  into  French,  and  geuKallj 
prized  for  ita  trustworthy  elucidation  of  ehnnical  prinmplaa. 
This  however  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  Betxehoa  uudar- 
took:  he  set  to  work  to  revise  the  labours  of  his  predecessMs, 
accepting  no  conclusion  that  did  not  admit  of  the  clearest 
demoustxation.  His  skill  as  an  analyst  ia  described  as 
'  consommato,*  and  when  Dalton  and  Davy  put  forth  tb^ 
views  he,  by  innumerable  analyses,  established  the  lawa 
which  regulate  chemical  combinations,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  form  so  simple  aa  to  give  them  a  twofold  value.  "  When 
tbne  lawa  were  once  well  ascertained,"  says  an  eminent 
foreign  savant, "  it  became  posnble  to  control  the  reralta  of 
analyse*— avan  to  foreaaa  a  graat  nnmbn  of  combinations 
then  unknown— and  to  cany  into  eveiy  operation  an  acennej 
previously  thought  altogetMr  vnattainaUa.** 

By  hia  elaborato  examination,  beginning  with  the  salta  and 
going  through  the  whole  range  of  elements^  including  the 
products  of  organised  existonee,  Berzelius  anticipated  Daltim 
in  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  afterwards  found  a  perfect 
agreement  between  his  results  and  those  of  the  Manchester 
pnilosopber.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  definite  combinar 
tions  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  minerals,  and  to 
show  at  the  ssme  time,  by  the  composition  of  the  minerals, 
the  nniversality  of  the  lawa.  He,helped  indeed  to  bring  tiie 
atomic  theory  to  perfection,  and  to  introduce  it  into  science. 
He  framed  moreover  an  electro-chemical  theory,  and  pub- 
liabed  '  Lecturas  on  Animal  Chemistiy,'  a  work  filled  with 
rare  ptDO&  of  orifpnal  resMrch  and  (umi  perceptiooa  on  a 
bnnoii  of  sdence  then  least  understood.  On  the  (mblieatimi 
of  these  lactoiia  tiia  Swediah  govemnunt  made  him  a  grant 
of  two  hnndred  dcdlara  a  year,  to  enable  him  the  better  to 
prosecute  his  labours.  In  1807  he  joined  with  seven  leading 
members  of  the  profession  in  esteblishingthe  Medical  Society 
(nE  Sweden,  now  a  flourishing  institotion ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  waa  admitted  a  member  of  Uie  Royal  Academy 
(rf  Sdencaa  of  Stookhdm.  In  ISIO^  being  thwi  at  the  ago 
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iWldiig  proof  of  the  MtfanatioD  in  which  ht  wu  held  hj  hii 
oollatg&es, 

fieiwlioi  Tinted  EngUnd  in  181S,  and  while  here  learned 
how  prelections  could  m  made  really  intereating  as  well  at 
isatmctiTe  by  attending  Dr.  Maroet'a  lectorei  at  Ga/a  Hoa- 
pital.  Id  conjanetion  with  Dr.  Marcet  he  wrote  a  papw 
entitied '  Experiments  on  the  Alcohol  of  Sulphnr,  (»  Sal- 
pharet  of  Carbon,'  which  waa  published  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions '  for  1813 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

On  his  return  to  Stookholm  BeTzeilns  at  once  oha^snd  his 
style  of  lectaring,  and  with  the  happiest  rasulta*  His  dry 
i«adings  became  Uving  discovseSf  Ulnetrated  by  experimenU, 
<tf  iriiich  he  greatly  moltiplied  tlwnnmber  aniuble  focpohlie 
exhibition  hy  hie  qaick  imagination.  Utn  whose  namea 
hire  since  heenne  umoos  attended  his  teaching*.  In  1810 
he  was  made  Chevalier,  and  afterwards  Commander  of  the 
order  of  Wasa ;  and  in  1818  be  was  cboMn  pecpetnal  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy,  which  distingnished  post  ha  held  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  eoTDnatioa  of 
Charles  John,  he  was  ennobled  with  permission,  contrary  to 
cnttom,  to  retain  hia  name.  In  1821,  at  the  inrtance  of  the 
Aoademy,  he  commenced  that  series  of  annnal  reports  on  the 
progress  of  chemisiiy  and  physics,  which,  while  oontribntiog 
materially  to  the  advancement  of  those  sciwces,  oonfintned 
and  heightened  his  own  reputation.  Specnlative  philosophers 
cbaiged  him  with  jealousy  and  envy,  neeanse  of  hia  intoler- 
anoe  of  nnsnbstantial  theories.  No  Uieory  wu  ever  aco^ted 
or  itarted  him  that  wu  not  nrowtsd  by  n  solid  bam  of 
fiuti.  If  "too  GMtioas,"  u  wu  onan  lai^  he  atadied  bat 
the  intezesta  of  aeience  t  and  if  jeahnu,  it  wu  for  ehemistiy, 
and  not  fur  himaelf .  Ruarding  himself  u  a  Tidette  ever  on 
duty,  he  warned  and  uarmed  whenever  the  ocouion  re- 
quired, and  confident  in  integrity,  delivered  his  opinions 
with  imqoalified  freedom.  So  fiutofnl  a  oeuor  will  not  be 
euily  replaced. 

In  the  hands  of  Baixalins  the  blowpipe  became  a  most 
important  instrmnent  in  the  analjrsis  of  moiganic  substances. 
A  translation  of  his  tTeatise  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
English  in  18SS— '  On  the  Use  of  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemical 
Analysis  and  the  Eumination  of  Minerals.  There  wu 
scarcely  a  question  that  he  did  not  brin||  to  the  test  of  e]qwii' 
ment,  and  rednee  to  its  proper  place  in  sdsnee,  u  may  be 
8e«i  in  hia  great  work '  Lenrboch  der  Chemie/  which  hu 
gone  thiODgh  fin  editiMw,  and  u  many  tnunsUtions.  The 
Eut  wu'  pnbUshed  at  nris.  In  six  volnnws,  ootan^  in 
184S-180a 

In  183S  Berzeliu  rerigned  the  profsssotship  which  he  had 
held  fortwen^-six  years ;  bntstill  kept  on  with  his  scientific 
labours.  He  married  about  this  time,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
wedding  the  king  wrote  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of 
'  Fieiherr,'  or  Baron,  otwervins  that,  "  Sweden  and  the  world 
were  the  debtors  of  a  man  whose  entire  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  works  u  useful  to  ail,  as  they  were  glorious  to  his 
native  country.'*  Snbtequently  he  had  the  further  honour  of 
receiving  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Boyal  Swedish  order  of  the 
Polar  Star.  The  directors  of  the  Swedish  iron-works  awarded 
him  a  pension,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  services  to 
ttieir  branch  of  industry.  And  in  1836  the  Royal  Society  of 
Iicmdon  ahowed  their  sense  of  his  merits  by  giring  him  their 
Copley  Medal 

So  tho  life  of  Benoliw  flomd  oo  in  a  tranqail  enrrent. 
He  ontjoyed  all  the  houonts  his  native  land  could  an,  had 
the  sstis^Uon  of  seeing  his  name  ecroUed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  of  the  world,  more 
than  100,  and  of  knowing  that  foreign  govemments  recognised 
his  worth.  As  he  apprcached  the  age  of  fifty  hia  right  oesan 
to  fail,  and  his  memory  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  power.  lu- 
fijmities  now  increased  on  the  philoiopher,  whose  health  bad 
never  been  robust.  He  was  seised  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities ;  but  retaiaed  the  serenity  of  bis  mind  till 
death  approaching,  as  one  has  said,  "  with  slow  steps,  u  a 
mesBenger  who  regretted  his  nrand,"  closed  his  career  on  the 
lit  of  Ancnat,  1848,  His  death  wu  felt  w  a  national 
lamity,  ana  the  scientific  societies  of  his  native  land  wore 
monniing  for  two  months  in  rsspeot  for  hia  memory, 

BESSEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  wu  bom  at  Min- 
den,  on  the  22nd  of  July  1784.  His  father  was  a  civil  officer 
(jasUzrathJ  under  the  Prussian  goTemiQeDt ;  his  mother  a 
uergyman  s  daughter ;  and  there  being  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren to  rear  on  but  narrow  means,  the  future  utronomer 
teeaived  only  an  ordinary  education.  Among  his  earliest 
BMsifsatatinii  wu  a  diauks  of  dusioal  litenton,  and  a  love 


for  arlthmetio.  ffii  mdolmui  In  calevl^oi  M  to  hli  )>4ag 
articled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  u  clerk  in  a  macoantUe  houe  ai 
Bremen.  Here  he  showed  himself  diligent  to  folfil  the  da^ 
that  lay  immediately  before  him,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and 
this  remained  his  eqtecial  characteristio.  The  hope  of  being 
offered  the  poet  of  supercargo  on  a  forei^  voyage  wu  then 
hia  stimulus ;  and  to  qualify  himself  for  this  lespMirible  office 
he  b^iau  to  study  French  and  Spanish,  and  Hamilton  Uoore's 
old  work  on  navigation.  IMsaatisfied  with  the  rules  and 
processes  laid  down  for  nantical  reekonini^  he  aonght  for 
better  information  in  a  popular  treatise  on  astronomy,  and 
finding  therein  the  means  tor  overcoming  his  difficulties,  he 
porsoed  the  stvdy  with  eagerness,  till  ignorance  of  auUhe- 
matics  bnnig^t  fain  to  a  stand.  Regarding  the  diaek  u  a 
call  fox  gruter  axertiou,  ha  betook  hinuelf  to  a  oonru  of 
mathematical  reading,  and  ao  interested  did  he  become  ia 
this  new  study,  that  all  his  spare  hours,  chiefly  in  the  ni^t, 
were  ikvoted  to  it.  There  was  no  longer  the  same  charm  fa 
commercial  pnnnita,  or  in  the  hojw  of  a  voyage.  And  now 
app^^  a  trait  that  marked  hu  .character  throng  lilhH— 
turning  theory  or  knowledge  to  poritive  and  practical  usee. 
With  a  rude  wooden  sextan^  made  by  a  carpenter,  and  m 
common  dock,  he  b^an  to  make  time-observations ;  and  hav' 
ing  observed  the  occultation  of  a  star  h/the  moon,fae  gotthete- 
from,  to  his  great  joy,  an  approximate  latitude  of  firemen. 
This  wu  one  of  the  successes  that  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
student,  repay  his  toil,  and  animate  bun  to  renewed  exertions. 

From  tlua  time  hia  progress  in  utronomieal  stodiea  waa ' 
sniwiMiuiIy  zaud.  While  still  a  clerk  in  a  conittingJionae, 
ha  nad  inraied  dedgoa  ^  original  faqniry,  endi  u  an  ex- 
pected 4mly  from  veterans  of  science.  Hamott's  and  Tob- 
poriey'a  rough  ohMrvations  of  the  C(Haet  of  1607  had  bees 
foond  by  Buon  Zach,  while  searching  the  colleetitni  of  Har* 
riott'a  papers  in  the  posseesion  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and 
these  being  the  first  instnimental  observatitms  of  that  comet 
—since  known  u  Hallo's— their  reduction  wu  a  deside- 
ratum of  first-rate  importance.  Beeul,  when  in  his  SOth 
year,  undertook  the  task,  and  executed  it  in  so  masterlr  m 
manner,  that  Olbers,  to  whom  he  commnnicated  the  results, 
foreseeing  his  future  eminence,  praised  him  in  the  warmest 
terms,  and  sooght  to  enlist  him  in  the  utronomieal  ranks. 
The  reductions — Bessel's  first  published  work — appeared  in 
Zach's  'MonaUiche  Correspondenx,'  and  wu  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  thewetioal  paper  of  great  merit, '  On  the  Calcala- 
tion  of  the  Tna  Anomaty  in  Orbita  nearly  PaiaboUe,*  tha 
banning  of  a  l<Hig  series  of  CMitribntions  to  the  Ganiaa 
scientific  periodioals.  "So  ei^perthad  he  become  in  cometio 
calculations,**  says  on^of  his  biographers,  "  that  Olber^  hav- 
ing placed  in  his  hands,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  NovMi^iiar 
1800,  four  observations  of  the  comet  of  that  year,  he  returned 
them  to  him  the  next  mominz,  with  the  elenMtta,  whoaa 
calculation  had  occupied  him  only  four  h(Ktrs." 

Bessel  faithfully  served  his  term  of  seven  years ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  firee  than,  abandouiDg  all  pursuit  of  a  commer- 
cial life,  he,  recommended  by  Olbers,  succeeded  Harding  as 
assistant  to  Schrdter  at  Lilienthal  in  180S.  He  wu  now  an 
utronnner  to  all  intents  and  purpoewj  and  well  did  he 
justify  the  antidpaUona  <rf  his  fnends.  Not  many  yeaa 
elapsed  before  his  naau  stood  amopg  the  Ibremoat  of  nwdara 
astronomers. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  at  Lilienthal  wu  a  eeriu  v£  ohasrvar- 
tions  on  the  sixth,  or  Huyghenian  utellite  vS  Satnm,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  mass  of  the  planet  and  ring,  on  whidi 
he  wrote  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  (published  in  the 
*  Konigibei^er  Arcfaiv  fur  Na^nrwissMischaften  %  discnssiiic 
all  the  phenomena  of  attrwiion  and  the  disturbing  causes. 
It  formed  a  subject  for  exunination  in  after  years,  when  more 
perfect  instruments  were  available.  He  observed  also  the 
comet  of  ldu7,  by  which,  on  the  publication  of  the  elemmts 
with  an  examination  of  tne  pertunntions,  in  1810,  he  gained 
the  Lalande  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Paris. 

Bessel  wu  one  who  cared  little  for  accumulating  observa' 
tions  without gettipg front  them  some directpraetical result. 
He  says  of  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Untersnchungra,' 
"  that  he  at  no  time  felt  any  espedal  predilection  for  one 
rather  tiban  another  particnlsr  branch  of  astronomical  oocapa- 
tion ;  but  that  oee  idea  was  continually  present  to  his  mind 
—that  of  always  working  np  to  an  umaediate  and  tl^niit 
object."  He  held,  that  an  observer  who  *'  failed  to  deduce 
actual  results  from  observatious,  with  a  distinct  view  to  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,"  neglected  an  essential  condition 
of  saeceu  and  osefdnsu:  and  his  whole  li£i  exemplified  Us 
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The  kbg  of  PrassiA  hxnag  rMolved  to  establish  an  obser- 
ntory  at  Adninbeig,  Bessel  wu  appointed  director  in  1610, 
and  remoTing  uitber,  he  Baperintenaed  the  bnilding  and  the 
nunmUng  of  the  instroments,  fnlfiUiDg  at  the  same  time  the 
avodated  duties  of  mofessor  of  astronomy  and  mthanaties 
in  the  nniwiity.  TDie  estaMishmmt,  which  was  flaidied 
in  181S,  nrnaiu  no  less  a  monnment  of  his  ddU  and  ear* 
aeatncas  than  of  the  monificence  that  founded  it  anud  the 
diitractioos  of  war.  Olnervations  were  pablished  in  the 
■Bine  year,  and  have  been  coatiiiQed  ever  since  with  incal- 
culable bniefit  to  practinl  astronomers. 

Settled  in  a  congenial  home,  Bessel  married.  His  wife 
was  dac^ter  of  Professor  Hagen :  he  had  by  her  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  And  now,  what  he  had  done  for  the  comet 
observations  of  1607,  he— also  at  Olbers'  soggeetion— under- 
took for  Bradley's  Ghreenwich  observatipns,  which,  first  pnb- 
lidied  in  180fi,  had  been  but  little  regarded  by  the  aetrono- 
men  of  the  day.  He  bad  begun  the  task  of  digestion  and 
reduction  in  1B07,  and  applying  himself  to  it  as  hu  nnnierons 
arocationa  admitted,  htwiffA  it  to  a  close  in  1816.  The 
xanilts  of  UuB  long-continued  labour  have  been  for  many 
yean  before  the  world  in  a  folio  Tolnme,  entitled  '  Fondar- 
menta  AstronomiA*  This  work,  published  when  the  author 
waa  in  his  thir^-fonrth  year,  is  aS  inch  a  nature  that  even 
grave  philosophers  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  in  sober  terms ; 
and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  Englishmen,  being  based  on 
the  twelve  years*  observations  of  Bradley.  The  book  indeed 
cannot  be  over-praised.  In  the  words  of  a  scientific  report — 
"Besides  elaborate  detenninationB  of  all  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  reduction,  the  errors  of  the  instruments,  the 
height  of  the  pole,  refraction,  parallax,  aberration,  precession, 
proper  motion,  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  mean  places  of 
3222  fixed  stars,  observed  between  1750  and  1762,  with  the 
best  instmmentB  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  reduced  to 
the  epoch  of  17C6,  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  of  which 
there  was  no  pnviona  example.  It  now  famisMi  astnmo- 
meia  with  tiie  beat  enathig  meuia  oi  detamioing  all  those 
daU  which  can  miy  be  draaced  from  a  comparison  of  obser- 
vations made  at  conaiderably  distant  intetv^  of  time,  and 
'may  be  considered  in  fact  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  principal  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  astro- 
nomy since  the  (ute  of  its  publication."  Sehnmacher^  note- 
worthy remark,  *'  One  may  almost  assert  that  one  exact  and 
able  (^culator  is  capable  m  doing  better  service  to  astrono- 
mical science  than  two  new  observatmeSf'*  in  this  eaae  fnmd 
its  verification. 

Bessel's  reputation  was  established.  In  1822  he  waa 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  and  three  years  later  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  the 
scientific  societies  on  the  Continent  hastened  to  enrol  him 
among  their  associatea.  The  Ung  of  DramariE  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  Uie  Dannebrcv ;  and  from  his  own  sovereign, 
who  throi^  life  was  his  itea<fy  friend,  he  reedvad  the  wder 
«f  Civil  Blerit  and  of  the  Red  Eagle,  with  the  title  of  Privy 
Councillor ;  and  the  Berlin  Academy  awarded  him  their 
prize  for  his  paper  on  the  prece«si«i  ofuie  equinoxes. 

Bessel's  labours  have  been  so  nnmerous  that  anything 
more  than  a  bare  ennmeration  of  them  is  scarcely  possible. 
He  improved  the  method  of  finding  longitudes.  He  deter- 
mined the  length  of  the  secooda*  pendulum  at  his  own  obser- 
vatory, and  so  perfectly,  as  to  establish  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  pendulum  experiments.  He  showed  that  in  all 
former  observations  an  essential  cause  of  error  had  been  over- 
looked, namely,  the  mass  of  air  dragged  by  the  pendulum  in 
its  oscillations  ;  and  that  the  amonnt  of  consequent  disturb- 
ance would  have  to  be  calculated  for  every  pendulum.  He 
investigated  aU  posaible  causes  of  error  in  astronomical 
instrameats.  leaving  nothing  nnaceonnted  for,  till  he  sax- 
passed  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  instruments.  He  waa  emplt^red  to  detetnune  the  Prussian 
standard  of  length ;  and  in  coonecting  the  geodetical  snrveys 
of  Russia  with  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  west  and  south  of 
Europe ;  and  displayed  in  these,  as  in  his  other  labours,  rare 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  and  avoiding  causes  of 
raror.  At  the  same  time  he  measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
of  bis  own  observatory.  Then,  as  was  his  habit,  taking  the 
whole  subject  into  view,  he  investigated  the  surveys  of  the 
British  government  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  French 
from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  Mediterranean,  shrinking 
from  no  toil  that  might  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  bis 
object.  An  errm*  made  in  the  French  triangulation  had  been 
calculated  and  allowed  for  by  four  independent  geometers; 
hut  Bessel,  not  aatiafled  with  this,  "  actually  recalealated  the 


whole  of  the  work  by  bis  own  method,  produong  a  resoU  ' 
agreeing  with  the  mean  of  the  four  detnmiDafiona  alluded 
to,  within  a  fraction  of  a  toisa"  In  1637  he  began  aod  cb^ 
ried  on  for  three  yeara  a  aeries  of  obaemtions  on  the  atar  61 
Cygni,  to  determine  if  poBiabla  the  annual  parallax  Of  a  fixed 
atar-«  tadc  whi^  had  been  Ha  oppramnm  <tf  science. 
Thank*  to  hia  marvellona  akill  and  d^eacy  of  perceptira, 
be  ascertained  the  fiurt ;  and  though  the  amonnt  of  parallax 
is  almost  inconceivably  small,  only  31-lOOths  of  a  seetHid, 
astronomers  agree  in  considering  it  aa  danonstzated.  Bf 
observations  of  other  fixed  stars,  Sirius  and  Prolan,  bs 
*'  tiiought  himself  authorised  to  announce  the  want  of  onifiw- 
mity  in  their  proper  motions  aa  a  positive  astronomical  fact." 
And  he  threw  out  a  speculation  aa  to  the  cause:  namely,  that 
the  stars  in  question  are  double  stars,  of  which  one  is  not 
luminous ;  hence  we  see  the  disturbances,  but  not  the  dis- 
turber. 

A  more  tmstwortfay  gnide  than  Bessel  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed :  to  his  example  me  present  excellence  of  astronomical 
science  in  Gramany  is  due.  He  waa_  a  colons  wri.ter  ;  the 
more  remarkable,  aa  Us  writings  exhiUt  ihwA  of  as  nmch 
mlbund  zaseuvh,  as  of  variety  of  attainments.  Hia'Tabnln 
R^tmumtanis,*  which  may  lie  regarded  ais  a  annnlement  to 
the  *  Fnndunenta,*  &&,  wpeired  in  1830.  Nearly  tws 
hundred  japers,  neither  short  nor  unimportant,  in  the 
'  Astronomische  Nachrichten,*  bear  his  signatnre ;  and  others 
are  to  be  found  in  the '  Abhandlungen'  of  the  Berlin  Acadenqr, 
and  in  scientific  journals,  some  of  which  are  named  above. 
He  published  also  two  volumes  of  *  Astronomische  Unter- 
suchnngen,'  and,  as  is  said,  left  a  third  in  preparation. 

Bessel  visited  England  in  1842,  and  was  received  and 
honoured  in  a  way  accordant  with  his  desert.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  tliat  on  his  return  he  intended  to  investie^ste 
the  problem  which,  in  the  bands  of  Adams  and  Le  Veirier, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  The  preliminary  reduc- 
tions wne  made ;  bnt  grief  over  the  loss  tn  his  son,  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  who  died  in  1841,  and  the  approaclwa 
of  disease  of  a  vet^  painful  nature  upon  the  astronomer  hint- 
self,  stayed  his  inquiring  spirit.  His  sofferlnga  became 
severe,  caused  by  a  fangona  growth  in  the  abdomen.  He  died 
on  the  7th  March,  1846,  at  the  age  of  nxty^o. 

BETEL-NUT-PALM.  [Abkca.] 

BETHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1779  at 
Stradhroke  in  Suffolk.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  William 
BeUiam,  author  of  '  OeneUogical  Tables  of  the  Sover^gns  of 
the  World,*  folio,'1795,  and  of  a '  Baronetage,'  in  6  vols.  4to, 
published  in  1801-1806.  Although  young  Betham  appears  to 
have  inherited  his  father's  tastes,  he  bad  to  carve  out  his 
own  career,  having  been  placed  by  bis  father  as  apprentice 
to  a  printer  in  Loudon.  His  first  literaiy  employmwt  waa 
in  the  revision  of  the  3rd  and  4th  volumes  of  Goapi*s  edition 
of  Camden's  'Britannia.* 

In  1800  he  went  to  Dublin  aa  cleik  to  Sir  Charles  FoiCas- 
cue,  Ulster  King  of  Anns.  A  few  years  later  he  became  the 
deputy  (tf  Sir  Charies ;  and  he  succeeded  him  as  Ulster  Kmg 
of  Arms  in  1820.  Mr.  Betham  was  appointed  Genealogist 
of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  in  July  1813,  on  which  oceasiMi 
he  was  knighted.  He  also  received  tiie  appointment  <tf 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Records  at  Dublin ;  an  omce  in  itself  of 
little  emolument,  but  which  placed  under  his  control  a  large 
number  of  records,  of  which  tie  availed  himself  to  form  an 
immense  collection  of  historical  and  genealogical  references, 
extending  to  several  hundred  volumes,  which  has  since 
served  as  an  individual  store-bouse  in  family,  historical,  and 
legfd  inquiries.  Sir  William  also  formed  an  index  to  the 
names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  the  wills  deporited  at  the 
Prenwative  Office,  Dublin ;  a  task  whidi  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  from  1807  to  1888,  and 
extended  to  40  huge  Iblio  vohimea.  Sir  William  waa  Hke- 
vrise  a  diligent  owector  of  old  mamiaeripti  comeetad  with 
Irish  history  and  antiquities:  his  collection  waa  pnrehaaed 
by  the  Irish  Academy  in  1801. 

Sir  William  Betham  was  elected  in  1826  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Academy,  and  soon  after  became  its  foreign  secretary, 
which  office  he  held  till  1840,  when  he  resigned  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  council  refosing  admission  in  the  *  Tran- 
sactions '  of  the  society  to  some  of  his  philological  specula- 
tions. He  was  a  zealous  bnt  credulous  antiqnaty,  and  some 
of  his  archftological  and  philological  speculations  were 
of  a  very  singular  and  wholly  untenable  character.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  primeval  Irish,  or  rather  Celtic,  antiquities, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  had  discovere^j'aeea  of  the  connec- 
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tion  oS  tlw  Cttltie  noM  with  mmal  of  the  ouit  remarkabU 
nation!  of  antiquity.  Hi^  fint  Mparate  antiqaarian  poblica- 
tioB, '  Iriah  Antiquarian  Reanrches,  or  Illniuations  of  Irish 
Hiitoiy,*  182ft-7,  eoDtaias  nun^  of  hia  peenliar  Tiewi  $  but 
th^  are  mora  ftilly  deretoped  in  hia  two  principal  worka  of 
thia  elaai,  the  titles  of  which  will  anffieiently  indicate  th« 
eharacter  of  his  notions :  the  fiiat  of  theae  was  entitled 
'  The  Gael  and  Cimhri ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Irish.  S(wt8,  Britains,  and  Gauls,  and  of  the 
CaledoniaDs,  Picts,  Welsh,  Coniish,and  Bretons,*  8to,  16S4 ; 
bat  the  Aill  expansion  of  his  opinions  waa  not  arrired  at  till 
some  eight  years  later,  when  appeared  his  '  fitniria  Celtiea, 
Etruscan  Literature  and  Antiquities  Investigated;  or  the 
Langoage  of  that  People  compared  and  identified  with  the 
Iberao-Celtic,  and  botn  shown  to  be  Pbouidan,'  8  toi»,  8to, 
164&  He  also  eontribnted  munenma  papm  oa  Iriah 
Antiqnitiea  to  the  '  TianaaetioiiB  of  the  iTuh  Academy/ 
which  have  their  value  nnfortanately  greatty  lessened  by 
his  strange  want  of  critical  diieeniineiit  ffir  William  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Anthiaariea,  London,  in 
bat  only  two  «r  three  pi^en  by  him  wen  printed  in 
the  '  Arctueologia.* 

In  his  own  proper  line  of  research  Sir  William  was  a  far 
more  tmstworthy  gnide.  Besides  several  genealogical 
memoirs,  and  a  valnalile  work  on  *  Parliamentary  and  Feudal 
Dignities/  Sir  William  pnbliahed  in  1834  an  able  and  learned 
treatise  on  *  The  Oiirin  and  History  of  the  Constitntion  of 
England,  and  of  the  Early  Parliaments  of  Ireland.* 

For  many  years  before  hia  death  Sir  William  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  general  and  literary  society  of  Dublin ; 
and  he  waa  looked  op  to  as  a  leader  in  moat  of  the  leli^ona 
and  diaritable  as  woll  as  the  litenty  and  scientific  move- 
ments in  the  Iziah  metropolis.  Kindly  and  ooarteoas  to  all 
who  aooght  hia  advice  or  aasSatance,  and  always  ready  to 
place  his  stores  at  tiie  service  of  the  historical  or  antiqaarian 
inqoirer,  bis  deatii,  though  at  a  ripe  old  age,  was  generally 
Fretted.  He  died  at  Dublin,  October  23,  1863,  aged 
serenty-foar. 

BETH'ANY,  a  village  S  miles  E.  from  Jernsalem,  on  the 
road  to  Jericho,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olivea, 
was  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  Lauras  from  the  grave.  It 
is  now  called  El-Atariyeh  Village  of  Lazaras).  (Robin- 
son, BiUieal  Beteardiea ;  J^ictiimaty  ^  Grtti  md  Soman 


BHOPAL.  [Bopaul.] 

BICKERSTAFF,  ISAAC,  was  bom  in  Ireland  piobablv 
aboat  1736.  He  was  one  of  the  pagea  of  X<ord  Chesterfiela, 
who  became  Lord-Uentenant  of  Ireland  in  1746.  Aftar^ 
wsrda  he  became  an  officer  in  the  roarinaa,  in  wUdi  servioa 
he  continued  nutil  forced  to  anit  under  ciienmataaeea  of  s 
hi^y  disoeditable  nature.  He  is  known  as  the  anccassfal 
author  of '»  number  of  light  comedies  and  musical  pieces, 
produced  under  Garriek*B  manaffement,  of  which  some  yet 
ntain  possession  of  the  stage.  The  principal  are—*  Love  in 
a  Village,*  1763  ;  the  ^Maidof  the  MQl,'  1766 ; '  Love  in  the 
City,*  1767  (since  altered  to  the  farce  of  '  The  Romp ; 
*  The  Hypocrite,'  1768 ;  *  Lionel  and  Clarissa,'  1768  ;  'The 
Padlock,^  1768;  'The  Captive,'  1769;  'He  Would  if  he 
Could,*  1769.  His  last  piece,  '  The  Sultan,'  was  produced 
in  1787.  The  music  to  many  of  these  pieces  was  composed 
by  Charles  Dibdio.  The  time  and  manner  of  Bickerstaff's 
death  are  uncertain  :  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  withdrew 
to  the  continent,  and  died  in  obscurity.  (Biegn^pkia  Dra- 
matiea  ;  ThMpian  DiOtonanf^ 

BICKERSTETH,  REV.  EDWARD,  was  bom  Uai«h  19, 
1766,  at  Kirkl^  Lonsdale,  Westmorlud.  He  was  the  fourth 
wn  of  Mr.  Henry  Bickenteth,  a  eargeon  of  that  town,  and 
the  youDger  brother  of  the  late  Lord  ^Angdale,  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  He  received  his  early  edacatiou  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  bat  waa  removed  thence  on  receiviag,a 
tlerkship  in  the  post-office,  London,  at  the  age  of  foarteeo. 
Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  when  he  was  received  into 
tiia  office  of  Mr.  Bleasdale,  a  London  attorney,  as  an  articled 
clerk.  Having  completed  hia  term  of  five  years,  he  entered 
ioto  partnership  with  Mr.  Bignold,  a  fellow  derk,_  whose 
sister  he  married,  and  commenced  bnsineas  as  a  Bolieitor  at 
Norwich  in  1612. 

Hw  business  soon  became  a  flourishing  one,  nd  Mr. 
Bickersteth's  prospects  appeared  ytry  favourable.  Bat  he 
had  beomie  deeply  imprened  with  the  impwtanee  ni  religiooa 
truths,  and  he  aoon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  varioua 
leligiona  movwuuts  for  which  Norwich  was  beeoncdng  cde- 
brated.  TheNnwiehCihuzGhMianonarySocie^waafoanded 


by  him,  and  he  wa^  active  in  monoting  the  operations  of 
the  Bible  Socieiy,  uid  several  other  reliaioos  soeitties  in  that 
city.  He  al*o  wrote  and  pnbliahed,  in  1814^  *  A  Help  to 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  in  ita  enlnrged  form  baa 
had  an  enormous  orenlation.  His  own  stomg  leligkma 
feelinsB,  uded  perhaps  by  an  acquaiotaoce  he  ud  fomwd 
with  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Budd,  and  some  other  leading  clemrmaa 
of  the  *  evangelical'  section  the  chardi,  led  him  to  dtsit* 
eamrstly  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministerial  office— a  desire 
which  those  gentiemen  strongly  eocouniged.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Bickenteth  was,  December  10, 181S,  ordaiaed  a  deacon 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Biahop  of  Norwich  having 
been  induced  to  dispense  in  his  case  with  the  usual  universi^ 
training,  in  consequence  of  ita  being  represented  to  him  that 
tbe  Church  Missiooaiy  Society  were  aozioaa  to  obtain  the 
aarvicea  ti  Mr.  ffickpnteth  to  inoeed  on  a  arndal  miasiai 
to  inspect  and  ra-organiao  the  atatioii  of  the  aodety  in 
Africa,  and  to  act  afterwarda  aa  their  secretaiy.  A  fortmght 
later  the  Biahop  of  Oloucester  admitted  him  to  foil  orders, 
and  be  almost  immediately  departed  with  Ida  wils  to  Africa. 
He  returned  in  the  following  autumn,  havii^  MtUaetorily 
accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  visit. 

He  coDtiDued  in  the  lealoos  discharge  of  tiie  dniMO  of  hia 
secretaryship  for  the  next  fifteen  ^eais,  organising  new  and 
visiting  old  oranch  associations,  directing  ue  stndies  of  the 
mieaionaries,  continually  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
society  in  me  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  aa  well  as  with  his 
pen ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  hia  frequent  official  joumeya 
through  all  parta  of  the  kingdom,  acquirirg  a  constantly 
increaung  amount  of  influence  and  ponularity  in  what  is 
commonly  dangnated  the  zeUgtona  world.  At  the  end  M 
1830  he  Tangoed  his  office,  ana  also  his  miniaterial  charge  at 
Whaler  (%rael,  Spitalfieloi^  upon  aeoepting  the  recto^  of 
Watton  in  Hertfordahtre.  At  watton,  Mr.  Bickenteth  spent 
the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Bot  his  labouis  were 
by  no  means  bounded  by  bis  parish.  He  was  daring  tiie 
whole  of  that  time  in  constant  request  as  tbe  advocate,  by 
sermons  and  speedies,  not  only  of  the  mlarionary,  bnt  « 
almost  every  other  religious  society  connected  with  the 
church,  or  in  wUch,  as  in  the  Bible  Socte^,  and  tbe  Evan- 
gelical Alli^ce  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foanders), 
churchmen  and  dissenters  associate.  And  he  also  produced 
daring  his  residence  at  Watton  a  constant  succession  of 
religious  publications,  which  were  for  the  moxt  part  read 
in  the  circles  to  which  they  were  chiefly  addrened  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  Indeed  it  may  be  aaid  that  during 
most  of  these  later  years  of  hia  life  Mr.  Bickersteth  waa 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  gennally  popular  clei)Qr- 
men  of  that  aactioB  of  hia  bretlueB  among  whom  he  wat 
classed. 

Daring  thia  period  he  took  a  vei^  dedded  part  in  all  thoaa 
measures  which  he  regarded  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
religious  condition  of  the  country.  He  was  especially  earoest 
in  opposing  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  in  calling  for  its  with- 
drawal ;  and  he  was  equally  lealous  in  denounang  the  spread 
of  what  are  known  as  Tractarian  opinions  in  tbe  Churcl)  of 
England ;  yet  his  opposition  was  free  from  all  personal  btt- 
temeas^  and  his  influence  was  directed  to  softening  the 
asperities  of  religious  strife.  In  bis  later  years  he  mani- 
fested a  growing  interest  in  the  stndy  of  prophecy.  The 
unfalfiUed  prophecies  were  made  tbe  frequent  subject  of  hia 
discourses,  and  he  pablished  several  pamphlets  and  tracts 
and  three  or  four  elabomte  tnatiaes  m  alacidatim  of  the 
prophetic  writings. 

His  principal  worka  besides  the  'Setiptue  Help  *  already 
noticed,  and  a  huge  number  of  sermmis,  tiaets,  &c.,  were  >— 
'  The  Christian  Student,'  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,' 
*  A  Treatise  on  Prayer,'  *  Family  Expositions  of  tbe  EpisUes 
of  SL  John  and  St.  Jade,*  '  A  Treatise  on  Baptism,'  '  The 
Signs  of  the  Times,* '  The  Promised  Glory  of  tiie  Church  of 
Christ,*  *  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,'  '  A  Practical  Onide 
to  tbe  Prophecies,'  &c.  His  collected  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  16  vols.  6vo.  Among  his  literary  labours  ought  to 
be  mentioned  the  Hymn-book  which  he  compiled,  and  the 
'  Christian  Family  liabiary,*  which  he  edited,  and  which 
extended  to  fifiy  volumes. 

Mr.  Bickeisteth  waa  in  1841  attacked  1^  paralysis,  the 
result  of  too  prolonged  moital  exertion.  He  recovered  from 
this,  and  resumed  hia  labonrs.  In  1846  he  was,  when 
tffoceeding  to  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  AlUanoa,  thrown 
from  hia  ehuse  under  a  heavily  laden  cart,  tiie  wheda  of 
which  paasod  ovsr  him ;  hut  though  dreadfolly  injured  he 
was  altar  m  time  zestond  to  healtii  uda^Qvits^Md^ir^ved 
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till  Vthmuy  S4, 1880,  wImb  ha  ^iai  n(  caagiaHiak  9i  the 

(BiHu.  Mmuir  cftA*  Ret.  Edteard  SidtrsletJi.) 

BIELA,  WILHELM,  BARON  VON,  wm  born  at  Rosk, 
near  Stolbwf  ,  in  tlw  Han  MoanUina,  ia  PmaaiaL,  hia  patri- 
numial  Mtate,  on  Uaxeh  10,  1782.  When  he  wu  born, 
Stolbeig  wu  uk  independent  state,  and  he  entered  yonng 
into  the  Anatrian  array.  He  had  taken  an  early  predUection 
Uft  aitronomy,  *a  an  amateur,  and  vhile  serring  with  hia 
re^ment  at  Josephatadt  in  Bohemia,  in  1626,  he  became 
diatingniahed  by  ue  fitat  discovery  of  the  comet  since  called 
after  bim.  Setiiing  from  the  military  aerrice,  he  continned 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  acience  of  astronomy,  and  cor^ 
Ttaponded  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  adenee. 
He  died  on  February  16, 1866,  at  Venice. 

BILL  OF  LADINO.  The  indofMrnent  of  a  BIU  of 
Lading  now  not  only  transfeia  the  property  in  the  j^e& 
tbenin  mentioned,  out  also  all  the  righta  and  lUbuiiiea 
tafar  m  of  the  original  partiea  thneto.  It  is  alao  emelnrive 
•fidsace  as  agaiest  the  matter  of  the  ahipmmt  thwein 
BMntioned  (18  &  10  Vict  o.  111). 

BILL  OF  SALE.  A  BiU  of  Sale  of  personal  chattels 
must  be  reffiateied  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  making 
thereof  in  the  jadgment  office  of  the  Qaeen's  Beach,  other- 
wise it  will,  as  against  assiffoeea  in  bankmptcy  or  insol- 
T«icy,  or  creditors,  M  noil  and  void  (17  &  16  Vict.  e.  36.) 

BILLBERGIA,  a  genaa  of  plants  belongiog  to  the  nataral 
order  Bromliaeea,  named  after  Billberg,  a  Swedish  botanist. 
Several  speeies  are  enltivated  ia  oar  stores.  They  are  all 
natiTee  of  Sooth  America.  One  of  the  epeeiet,  B.  Unctoriay 
yields  a  colonrinK  matter,  which  it  nisdfn:  dyeing  in  Mexico. 

BILLERICAY.  [Esaix.] 

BIHANA,  the  firtt  wder  of  the  clan  Mammalia,  which 
indndei  the  ringle  genua  and  apeciea  Bomo  MpieR#— Man. 

BINNT.  rBABJucL.1 

BISHOP,  SIR  HENRY  ROWLEY,  was  honi  in  London 
in  1780.  He  xecriTed  his  musical  education  under  Signor 
fiianchi,  who  was  then  settled  in  London  as  composer  at  the 
Opera  Honse.  In  1806  Mr.  Bishop  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  composer  of  ballet  mnsic  at  the  opera,  a  post  he 
oeenpied  for  some  time ;  hot  liltle  more  than  the  titles  of  the 
pieces  written  by  him  have  been  preserred.  The  iirat  of 
his  long  aerisa  of  EngliEh  operas,  '  The  Circassian  Bride,* 
was  produced  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  on  the  S3rd  of  Febroary, 
1809,  with  great  auecesa  ;  hot  on  the  following  evening  the 
theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  score  of  hia  opera 
poriahed  in  the  flamee.  For  the  next  aixteen  or  seventeen 
years  he  vrrota  almost  incessantly  for  Ihniy  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  theatrea,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  for  eemal 
yoait  held  the  offieo  of  compoaer  md  masieal  dinctor. 
Daring  this  period  fae  it  odd  to  ban  produced  npwaidt  of 
seventy  operas,  ballets,  and  muaical  ratertunmentt.  Of 
these  many  are  foi|;otteD ;  bnt  others  are  Bttll  repeated,  and, 
on  aeeoont  of  their  flowing  melodies  and  animated  style,  are, 
when  tolerably  played,  always  heard  with  genuine  pleasure. 
Those  which  best  illustrate  his  style  are  '  Ouy  Mannering,' 
the  'Slave,*  the  'Miller  and  his  Meo,'  'Maid  Marian,' 
'  Native  Land,*  the  '  Virgin  of  the  Sun,'  the  '  Knight  of 
Snowdon,*  the  '  Englishman  In  India,*  &c.,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  troe  musical  power.  He  alao  *  composed  and  adapted ' 
Mo2%rt's  '  Barber  of  Seville,* '  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  &c.  Bat 
the  incessant  calls  upon  him  begot  a  nasty  careless  manner, 
and  he  frequently,  in  the  later  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  theatree,  contented  himself  vrith  crude  rifacimentos  of 
the  scores  of  foreign  composers ;  and  hia  fame  in  consequence 
gradaally  declined.  At  length,  aronsed  by  the  prodnetion  of 
WebeT*t  <  Oberon  *  at  Covent  Oarden  Theatr^  in  182^  he 
composed  '  Aladdin  *  in  direct  rivaliy  to  that  nmou  work, 
and  brought  it  out  at  the  same  time  at  Drmr  Luie.  But 
inatead  of  trusting  to  his  own  genius,  *  Aladdin  was  a  direct 
attempt  in  the  German  style,  and  it  proved  an  entire  fulure. 
Mortified  at  his  lots  of  popularity,  he  never  again  composed 
for  the  stage.  Besides  hit  theatrical  pieces,  he  composed 
three  or  four  shorter  pieces  for  a  series  of  oratorios,  which  he 
conducted  aboot  1819-20.  He  arranged  also  several  volumes 
of  the  '  National  Melodies :  *  and  he  composed  and  arranged 
all  Moore's  '  Melodies  *  intMequent  to  Staremon'i  lecetsion 
from  that  publication. 

Sir  Heniy  Bishop  was  knighted  in  acknowledgment  of  hia 
UBueal  eminence  by  the  Queen  soon  after  her  accession  to 
ho  throne.  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  rad  conductor  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient 


Mnne.  Ho  was  iIm  Raid  pwhtaar  of  aBrie  ai  Edfabwgh  | 
and  in  1848  was  aloeted  profsMorof  mvrieat  Oxfard  UbIto- 
sity.  He  died  April  1866,  aged  70.  KrHenty  had  heavy 
domeatie  trials,  and  ha  was  not  prudent  in  money  mattai* ; 
so  that  hit  Istet  years  were  clouded  by  much  anxiefy  and 
suffering. 

Bishop  waa  one  of  the  first  English  eompoMrs  of  modem 
times.  Had  he  written  less  he  would  have  written  better ; 
but  as  it  is,  thou^  few  if  any  of  his  opwas  are  likely  to 
retain  a  permanent  place  on  the  stage,  and  hia  elaborate 
imitative  ^bilharmomc  cantatas  have  long  been  forgotten, 
much  of  hia  chamber  and  concert  muric— married  aa  it  eo 
often  is  to  immortal  verse— will  long  continue  to  delight  the 
public  ear,  and  will  indeed  moat  likely  be  still  popular  when 
many  far  more  pretentious  pieoea  of  foreign  aa  well  aa  htHne 
growth  shall  have  paMed  awar  with  th^  novoUy.  Many 
of  Ms  songe  and  ffleea  havo  the  tneat  inspiration  of  that 
daaa  of  mono— flotring,  vivid,  gtaorftal,  and  frco  bom  all 
affsctalion. 

{JMatumarf  tif  M%neiana;  Atbmunm,  1866;  CToifb- 
mani't  MMonne,  1866.) 

BISHOP'S  AUCKLAND.  rAooitLiwD,  BiBnort.] 

BITLIS,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  situated  the 
southern  extremi^  of  a  long  rocky  ravine  which  eepamtes 
the  Ketkn  Mountains  from  the  Nimmd-Dsgh  in  a  de^  valley 
traversed  by  the  Bitlis  River,  one  of  the  head  wateia  of  the 
Tigris,  at  a  distance  of  about  120  miles  8.E.  from  Erxeram, 
and  12  miles  S.W.  from  the  western  angle  of  Lake  Wan. 
Three-  ravines  each  traversed  by  a  stream  open  into  the 
valley,  one  already  mentioned  from  the  north-west,  another 
from  die  west,  and  a  third  from  the  east ;  and  at  their  jono- 
tion  with  the  main  valley  the  town  it  ntnated  at  an  altitude 
of  6166  feet  above  the  asa.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  town 
rises  an  abrupt  rock  60  or60iiBet  high,  on  the  tnmmtt  <tf 
which  are  die  laina  of  a  castle,  the  randenee  of  the  former 
Bcge  of  Bitlia.  The  only  access  to  the  catde  is  by  a  namiw 
steep  passage,  strongly  defended  gates.  The  external 
wall  which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  it  80  feet 
high  above  ita  level  platfcnrm,  ia  solidly  built  and  loopholed, 
hut  within  this  incltwure  there  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  mine. 
At  the  eastern  base  of  the  castle  rock  are  the  baaaara,  which 
are  low,  dark,  ill-buOt,  and  dirty,  but  well  stocked  and 
generally  much  crowded,  as  Bitiia  is  one  of  the  chief  marts 
for  the  imports  and  exports  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 
The  bazaars  are  lighted  only  by  perforations  at  intcrrals  in 
the  roof,  which  is  terraced  over  and  used  as  a  highway  for 
foot  passengers.  Near  the  bazaars  and  on  the  btmla  of  the 
river  are  the  slaughterhouses,  haunted  by  mangy  dogs,  and 
reeking  irith  offensive  eiflavia.  The  streets  run  idong  the 
atreamt  and  op  the  rayiBet,  giriiig  an  inenUar  and  straggling 
form  to  the  town,  whidi  coven  a  eoniidenblo  area,  as  th« 
bttildiofft  an  Inteiroexted  with  nnmeroos  orchards  and  gax^ 
dens,  miich  smile  in  irfngular  eontiaat  with  the  ban  lima* 
stone  monntidna  that  rise  on  every  nde  to  the  he^t  61 
about  2000  feet  above  the  valley.  The  etreami  an  eronod 
by  aingle-arehed  bridges  snffidendy  nnmeroua  to  afford  a 
ready  passage  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another. 

The  hoQses  are  all  buUt  of  stone  and  flat  roofed.  The  belt 
of  them  atand  high  up  the  declivities,  and  are  ornamented 
with  large  arched  windows,  treUis-work,and  porticoes.  The 
atone  naed  ia  building  is  a  soft  volcanic  rock  which  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  eapecially  in  the  north-west  ravine  ;  it 
ia  cut  into  square  blocks  which  are  cemented  with  mud  ;  only 
a  few  of  the  houses  are  pointed  with  lime  cement  There 
are  two  good  khans  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants, 
three  mosques  with  minarets,  twelve  tekiyehs,  or  convents  of 
Howling  DiBTviahes,  and  four  Armoiian  ehurohes.  The  popn- 
laUon  of  the  town  conusti  of  about  9000  Mohammedan,  700 
Armenian,  and  40  JacoUte  families.  Hie  prindpal  building 
in  Bitlis  is  the  fortified  resldenoe  erected  by  iraerif  B«  in 
1836,  on  the  IotoI  summit  of  a  mountain  spur  that  runs  half 
way  across  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  ravine,  and  ia  6476  feet 
above  the  tea.  It  is  a  rude  hut  extensive  straoture,  consistiiw 
of  a  ^uadiBOgle  two  stories  high,  built  round  a  court  wbicE 
contains  a  copious  foontfun.  The  ground-floor  is  used  far 
stables  and  store-houses ;  the  upper  rooms  are  entered  from 
an  open  gallery  overlooking  the  court,  and  are  used  as  sitting 
and  receiving  rooms,  harem,  &c.  The  windows  are  all  on 
the  outer  walla  of  the  building,  and  command  extensive 
views.  From  this  frowning  castle  which  commands  the  town 
on  the  west  and  the  eastern  ravine,  Sherif  Beg  held  Bitlis 
and  ita  territory  (containim;  80  villages,  and  forming  about 
one-third  of  the  pashalic  f^T^Tfl^^f^j^K^^A??^^  ^  Salian 
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for  MTtnl  TMti.  The  podUon  of  tlib  fbrtxtM  u  givn  in 
the  <  Ro^al  ChtographictI  Journal,*  vol.  is  38°  83'  U"  N. 
Ut,  42°  4'  4A"  E.  long,  i  on  th«  map  in  Dr.  Layard's  *  Niatreh 
and  Babylon,*      town  is  placed  8'  or  9'  farther  east. 

1q  point  of  trade  BiiliaU  an  important  place.  Theezporta 
are  chiefly  galls,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  gam  tngaeanUi  from 
the  moantaiUB  of  Kardutan  and  Aroumia,  carpet*  and  cotton 
atnfis  woven  in  the  town  and  neigfabooriiood,  and  dyed  here 
in  mort  brilliaat  eoloars.  The  d?«i  of  Ktlii  are  ouebrated 
for  theit  brillanOT  j  they  aro  made  frra>iMiuitaln  herbs,  and 
from  indigo,  yellow  berries,  and  other  materiale  which  are 
impwted.  Tno  nw  cotton  ued  in  their  mannfiwtaiea  is 
InvDght  from  the  districts  of  Kharsu  and  Bhirwan  (which 
also  supply  madder),  and  some  of  it  is  imported  from  Khoi, 
hi  Fwsia.  It  is  span  by  hand ;  and  several  bundred  thousand 
short  beavT  calico  pieces  are  mann&etnTed  tiuoaghont  the 
coantiy,  of  which  Bitlis  is  the  centre,  and  sent  here  to  be 
dyed.  The  foronrite  coloon  among  the  Kords  are  a  doll 
deep  red,  and  a  bright  yellow  mingl^  or  striped  with  black. 
The  carpets  are  of  a  rich  soft  texture,  witii  patterns  display- 
ing conuderable  elegance  and  taste ;  they  are  mneh  esteemed 
in  Tarkey.  Manchester  goods,  indnding  nnUeaehed  calicoes, 
shawlB,  and  prints ;  gay-coloared  iilki  and  satins,  some 
woollen  clothes  and  coarse  entlery  are  comprised  in  the  list 
of  British  goods  sold  in  the  baiaan.  The  manofactores  of 
Damaacu,  Aleppo,  and  Diyar-Bekr  ve  nun*  ertMuively 
ued. 

Bitlis  is  said  to  be  an  anrient  place.  Until  lately  it  was 
governed  by  Knrdiah  Begs,  who  were  bnt  little  nnder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Porte.  Sherif  Beg,  the  last  of  these  lawless 
i^iefo,  was  exiled  to  Constantinople  in  1849,  after  the  so* 
called  Bobjogation  of  the  Knrds  by  Reahid  Pasha,  and  the 
town  ia  now  governed  nnder  the  Pasha  of  Mnsh. 

BIV  AIjVB.anameapplied  to  thosefonnsofShell-Fish  which 
have  two  shells,  or  valves,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
have  one  shell,  and  which  are  called  Univalve.  [Mollusca.I 
Before  the  strnctnre  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals  was  as  well 
known  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  the  Barnacles  and  Sea 
Acorns,  which  have  several  external  valves,  or  shells,  were 
referred  to  the  Motlvsca,  nnder  the  name  of  MuUivahet. 

BLACK  JACK,  the  name  given  by  minen  to  the  Snlphnret 
of  Zinc.  [Zinc] 

BLADDER,  DISEASES  OF,  rSnnotBv,  8.  S.1 

BLAINVILLE,  HBNBY  MARIE  DUCROTAY  DB.  a 
distingnished  loologist,  was  bom  at  Ar^es  near  Dieppe,  Sep- 
'tember  IS,  1778,  of  a  noble  and  ancioit  family.  He  went 
first  to  the  military  school  at  Beanmont-en-Ange,  being 
destined  for  the  army ;  but  left  it  saddenly  in  1792,  and,  as 
is  saidj  shipped  on  board  a  channel  cmiser,  and  took  part  in 
mndiy  eng^ements  with  Eoglish  vessels.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  Ecole  de  Oenie  at  Paris,  and  was  drawn  for  the 
conscription  of  1798,  bat  obtained  exemption  throagh  a  par- 
tial stiffness  of  the  right  arm  caused  by  an  accident.  He 
remained  at  Paris  without  any  definite  plan  of  life,  occnpying 
himself  in  a  desultory  manner  by  attending  lectures  on  the 
natora]  sciences,  and  by  drawing  and  painting,  in  which  he 
became  very  expert  He  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  when,  having  heard  one  of  Cavier*i  eloquent  lectures 
at  the  Cotl^  de  France,  he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to 
the  science  of  compantiTe  anatomy,  and  at  once  entered  at 
student  in  the  Schmd  of  Medicine.  Here  he  took  bis  degree 
of  Doctor  1^  Medicine  in  1808,  after  three  years  of  stndy  j 
and  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  inatigural  dissertation,  the 
.influence  of  the  eif^th  pair  of  nerrea  in  respiration,  as  demon- 
strated by  his  own  experiments. 

The  science  of  anatomy  now  became  De  Blainville's  sole 
porsuit.  His  remarkable  skill  as  a  draughtsman  led  to  his 
merits  being  recognised  by  Cuvier,  who  employed  him  as 
practical  anatomist  and  artist  at  a  salary  of  SOOO  francs  a 
year  ;  and  the  great  zoologist  was  so  impressed  by  his  assist- 
ant's ability,  that  he  intrusted  to  him  the  delivery  of  a  part 
of  bis  conne  of  lectnres  on  zoology  at  the  college.  It  was 
De  Blainville's  ambition  to  become  professor,  and  in  1612  he 
competed  vrith  oUier  candidates  for  the  chair  of  zoology  and 
phynoio^  at  the  FaenUr  of  Beienees.  Having  won  the 
himonmble  post,  he  defended  his  well-known  thesis  '  On  the 
Natatal  Amnlties  of  the  Omithorhynchns  Paradoxns.* 

A  flattering  political  position,  obtained  throngh  his  influen- 
tial family  connections  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Was  offered  to  De  Blainville  :  but  he  resisted  the  allurements 
of  pablic  life  for  his  favourite  sdenee.  He  came  to  En^iland 
in  1816,  and  daring  a  short  stay,  made  diligent  use  of  his 
opportunities  for  ulding  to  his  zoological  luowledge,  and 


cBTTied  away  drawings  of  the  rare  MoUutea  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  anatomical  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Some  of  his  papers,  published  in 
the  'Bnlletin  de  la  Soa4ti  Philomati^ne,'  bear  testimony  to 
the  good  use  he  made  of  bis  aoionm  m  tiiis  conntir. 

In  1826  De  Blainville  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Bcienoei  at  Paris.  On  the  retirement  of  I^marck 
in  1830,  he  waa  upointed  to  the  chair  of  the  nabml  history 
of  Mo^uea  and  AtHata  at  th«  Jardin  dea  Plantee  ;  and  on 
Cnvier'i  death  in  18SS,  he  was  appointed  to  sneceed  that 
great  uatoniit  aa  ^olesior  of  comparative  anatonqr  in  the 
nmo  establishmoit.  Thni  in  twenty-eight  yean  aSbu  his 
resolve  on  a  life  of  eciontifio  itndy,  he  found  himMlf  aa  the 
result  of  hie  penavering  labonn,  in  the  chair  of  his  maslor, 
and  acknowledged  he^  of  one  of  the  most  important 
hranehei  of  adenee.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  anboeqaanUy  vf 
the  Geological  Society  of  Londim.  He  was  alM  a  member  of 
other  scientific  societies  on  the  eontinent 

De  Blainville  availed  hiouilf  of  hie  new  position  to  com- 
mence what  has  since  been  recognised  as  his  great  work : 
'  Ost^ographie,  on  D^ription  Iconographiqne  compar^e  do 
Sqnelette  et  du  Syst^e  Dentaire  des  Cinq  Classee  d'Animanx 
VertArte  r^nts  et  fossiles,*  &e.  Twenty-three  parts  of 
this  magnificent  work  had  been  published,  and  iht  author 
had  OMreeted  the  twenty4o«rth  put  (Cmthu),  when  on  tiie 
arrival  at  Bonen  of  a  rulwaiy  fain  in  wUeh  be  had  taken  a 
l^aoe,  he  WM  fimnd  in  a  itito  of  ^plectic  ineenaibiiify. 
Tills  was  the  let  of  May  1800.  On  the  previous  day  he  had 
delivered  his  usual  lecture ;  <*  exhibiting,"  ssys  M.  Pr^voit, 
"  a  freshness  of  ideas,  and  fiwility  of  expression,  which  bore 
no  marks  either  of  fatigue  or  apprehension.  Some  threaten- 
ing symptoms  had  been  experienced  during  the  year  past, 
but,  with  a  force  of  cbaiaeter  peculiar  to  him,  be  had  sooght 
to  conceal  them  from  all,  even  from  himself."  All  attempts 
at  resuscitation  proved  nnavaiUng,  and  he  died  a  few  minntes 
after  his  removal  from  the  carriage. 

De  Blainville's  writings  ue  to  bo  found  in  the  '  Diction- 
naire  d'Histoiro  NaturelTe,*  the  *  Bulletin  *  above-mentioned, 
the  '  Annales '  and  *  M^moires  do  Mas^am,'  the  *  Annsles 
des  Sciences  Natarelles/  the  '  R^vue  Zoolt^qne,'  and  other 
scientific  periodicals.  Of  separate  works  may  be  mentioned 
his  *  Dissertation  inr  la  plaeo  que  la  Familla  des  Omitho- 
rinqnes  et  des  Echidn^  doit  oecoper  dans  la  SArie  NatnreUe/ 
4to,  Fnria,'l812;  'Sur  lea  lehthyolites,*  &e.,  8ro,  Paris, 
1818 ; '  MalaoouMures  et  Pfdssons  de  la  Fanne  Fran^aise,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1820-30 ;  *  Principes  d* Anatomic  Compart,*  fi  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  I6S2-S3 ;  '  M^moire  sur  les  Belemnites,*  4to, 
Paris,  1827  ;  *  Uours  de  Physiologle  e^^rale  et  eonpane,*  3 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1833 ;  '  Manuel  dVLcUnologie  et  de  Zoo- 
phvtologie,*  8vo,  Paris.  1834. 

The  f^t  that  De  BUinTille's  writings  number  nearly  SOO 
in  the  whole,  will  best  give  a  notion  of  nil  activity  and  devo- 
tion to  science ;  they  comprise  researches  in  all  orancbes  of 
zoology.  His  *  OstMgraphie '  and  '  Manuel  de  Malaeoli^tie,' 
are  elaborate  treatises  which  alone  would  employ  the  labour 
of  a  life.  The  former  includes  extinct  as  weU  as  living  ani- 
mals, and  it  of  rare  tmporlanco  to  paUeoatoIogiBts. 

De  Blainville  had  a  public  funeral  in  Fire-la-Cbaise. 
Pr^vMt,  Chevrenl,  and  Milne- Edwards  each  pronounced  a 
diiconrse  over  his  grave,  A  passsge  from  the  former  pre- 
sents a  concise  view  of  what  he  accomplished.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  his  life,"  says  M.  Provost,  "to  establish  in  all 
his  works,  especially  in  his  'Osteology,*  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  senes  of  omanie  beings  waa  intimately  related, 
the  links  of  one  great  chain,  ascending  firom  the  most  simple 
of  oTganisms  to  that  which  occupies  the  highest  place ;  In 
other  words,  from  the  sponge  to  man.  Bat  while  he  endea- 
voured to  refer  all  groups  and  every  variety  of  animal  form 
to  one  and  the  eame  plan,  he  never  embraced  the  plausible 
hypothesis  that  each  hiffher  grade  hsd  been  improved  in  the 
course  of  ages  out  of  a  lower  one  by  transmatation ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  saw  in  the  whole  animal  creation  one  single 
operation,  one  great  hannonioos  and  divine  idea,  the  various 
changes  iwing  neitber  due  to  chance  nor  to  the  influence  of 
external  eircnnufaoees,  but  being  all  the  result  of  one  and 
the  sane  original  conception." 

(Procesdin^  of  tie  Royal  Soeieiy;  Ann.  de»  Sei.i  Agaseiz, 
Sm.;  Silliman,  Jiyumal;  Geol.  Soc.  Journal/  L'Jnstittit 
de  France.) 

BLAKEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Jtfelattomacev,  named  by  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  in  ho- 
nour of  Martin  Blake.   The  [8[^clBKialt|p  fiK^^oHs^^fl^iUi 
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kige  ibowy  nd  flowcn.  Hi*  cilyx  is  girded  with  faaa  four 
to  six  IwMd  acale* ;  tibe  conlU  with  six  petals ;  the  fruit  a 
6-edled  betry,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  leaves  have 
from  three  to  five  nerrea.  B.  quu^ueMrvit,  Anblet,  B. 
W^Haervu,  linnsBaa,  is  a  native  of  Bnxil,  Ovyana,  and 
Tnnidad.  It  jnodaces  a  large  yellow  bet^j  whidi  is  oaten 
m  theeoontries  where  it  growi.  B.paimkieai»  a  native  of 
Oaysna  and  Maianbam,  naviof  red  flowen.  It  is  a  dnnb- 
bu  ahnbl^  plant,  rooting  itself  in  other  tieai.  Itjialda  a 
eoSniriBg  iDStter.  employed  for  dyeing  red. 

BLANCHAlUD,  LAMAN,  was  bom  at  Great  Yarmonth, 
Norlblk,  Iby  15, 1603.  His  htber  having  removed  to  Lon- 
don, Ionian  was  edacated  at  SL  Olave's  school,  Sonthwark, 
He  commenced  the  bnnness  of  life  as  reader  in  a  printing 
office.  From  boyhood  he  bad  exhibited  a  great  ftmdaesa  for 
poetry,  and  eondderable  aptitnde  in  verse  nuldng ;  and  hia 
first  venture  in  authorship  was  a  small  volnme  of  poetry 
entitled  '  The  Lyric  Offering,'  published  in  18S8.  Before 
this,  however,  in  1827,  be  ud  received  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society.  This  office  be  held  till 
1831,  when  be  resigned  it  to  become  acting  editor  of  the 
'  New  MMtthly  Hagnune.*  From  this  time  till  his  death 
his  talents  wore  wholly  devoted  to  writing  for  the  periodical 
pms,  to  whiA  ha  was  me  of  the  most  varied  and  prolific 
oontribnton.  His  cootribntiont  enuiited  <k  poems,  esaays, 
tales,  sketches,  and  brief  ixdnted  paragraphs  ^whatever  in 
&ct  was  most  reqnired  for  the  mscaxine  or  jonmal  with 
wluch  he  was  at  the  time  connected :  and  all  of  them  dis- 
played a  lively  and  genial  fancy  and  a  ready  wit.  Mr. 
Blao chard  edited  the  '  Tme  Son  *  newspaper  during  the 
whole  of  its  career ;  the  '  Const  itational ;  *  and  for  a  while 
the  '  Court  Journal,*  and  the  '  Courier.*  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  had  assisted  in  conducting  the  '  Exa- 
miner.' His  death  occurred  under  very  painfol  circumsf ancea. 
His  vrile,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  became  very  ill 
about  a  yesr  before  his  decease,  and  her  illness  ended  in 
inasniQr.  She  rallied  for  awhile,  but  relapsed  and  died. 
Under  the  imkaiged  anxiety  attending  ber  long  illnesa  and 
its  fiital  tenninatim,  his  own  health  and  spirits  gave  way. 
He  waa  attacked  hj  nemnu  paroxysms,  and  daring  or  after 
one  of  thei^  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Febra&ry  16, 1845.  His 
deatii  excited  much  sympathy,  especially  among  hia  literary 
bretbren,  by  whom  lie  was  greatly  eateemed.  His  <  Essays 
and  Sketches '  have  been  collected  and  published,  wiUi  a 
Memoir  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.' 

BLESSINGTON.  [Wicaww.] 

BLESSINGTON,  MARGUERITE,  COUNTESS  OF, 
was  bom  at  Knockbrit,  near  Clonmel,  Tipperary  county, 
Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1789,  and  vras  the  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edmuna  Power,  who  waa  of  respectable 
family,  but  broken  fortune  and  reckleBS  habits.  She  waa 
married  in  her  fifteenth  year  to  a  Captain  Farmer,  but  the 
marrisge  was  a  very  nnfa^py  one,  ana  Mrs.  Farmer  after  a 
time  quitted  hia  house.  He  was  killed  bv  falling  from  a 
window  in  the  KLas|B  Bench  Friscm,  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
toodcatioQ,  and  within  four  months  his  widow  vb«  mairied 
to  the  Eariof  Bleasington,  February  181&  After  exhauating 
every  means  of  enjoyment  in  Ei^Iand  and  Ireland,  the  ean 
and  oonntflsa  started  in  September  1822  on  a  continental 
tour,  which,  partly  ovring  to  the  earl's  property  having 
beccone  considerably  encumbered,  was  prolonged  till  his 
death.  At  IVia  they  were  joined  by  the  Count  Alfred 
d'Oraay,  who  in  1827  numied  a  dan^ter  of  Lord  Blearington 
by  his  fiiBt  wife.  It  was  an  unhappy  maniage,  and  a  sepa^ 
piuation  eventually  took  place ;  but  Count  d'OiBay  conti- 
nued after  the  death  of  Lord  Bleasington  to  reside  vnth  Lady 
BlesttiogtoD  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Lord  Bles- 
aington  died  at  Paris  in  May  1829.  Isdj  Bleasington  on 
her  return  to  London  made  her  house  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
ciide  of  persons  (tf  social  and  intellectual  eminence.  She 
quickly  became  one  of  tlte  cdehrities  of  Limdon ;  «id  for 
nearly  twoity  years  tiie  ttUmu  first  ef  Seamwe-Flace  and 
afterwards  of  Gore  House,  disputed  the  palm  with  those  of 
Holland  House,  as  the  resort  of  the  learned,  the  vritty,  and 
the  famous  of  Uie  day.  But  Lady  Blessington  aspired  to  be 
something  more  than  merely  their  hostess.  She  bad  in  1 822 
published  a  couple  of  volumes  of  *  Sketches^*  and  in  1832  she 
mirly  entered  npoo  her  career  of  autborsbip  by  contribating 
to  the  *  No*  Monthly  Magazine '  a  '  Joumarof  ConveisatioDa 
with  Lord  Byron.*  She  had  become  acquainted  with  Lord 
Bprron  when  retdding  on  the  continent,  and  as  she  repeated 
his  remarks  with  liiUe  reserve,  the  'Journal'  excited  con- 
sidtrable  inteieet,  and  was  soon  republished  in  a  separate 


form.  From  this  time  Lady  Bleasington  continued  to  writ* 
for  the  press  with  little  inteimisaion.  She  vnote  a  great 
many  novels,  of  which  *  The  Bepealeis '  was  the  first  in  point 
of  time :  and  the  '  Victim  of  Society,'  the  '  Two  Friends,  and 
the  '  Belle  of  a  Season,*  were  the  most  popular.  When  por- 
traying the  habits  of  &shionable  society  she  was  on  famili^y 
ground,  and  conld  write  with  efEsct;  vrhiea  aha  treated  at 
subjects  of  nune  gmenl  interest^  she  lost  ha  power.  The 
majority  of  her  novels  and  tales  are  of  little  litnmy  worth, 
and  none  periiape  are  likely  to  have  a  veiy  l<ng  vitality. 
One  of  her  most  pleasant  booka,  after  the  '  Conversati<Hts 
with  Lord  Byron,*  is  her '  Idler  in  Italy,'  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1839.  The  'Idler  in  France*^  and 'Deeultoiy 
Thoughts  and  Reflections,'  are  of  inferior  value.  Lady  Blea- 
sington also  contributed  slight  tales,  Bketche8,'and  verses  to 
the  magazines  and  annoala  ;  and  for  several  years  she  edited 
'  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty '  and  the  *  Keepsake  ;  ahe  also  for 
a  few  years  edited  another  annual  called  the  'Gems  of 
B«iuty.*  She  likewise  for  a  time  contributed  to  the  *  Dail^ 
News '  and  '  Sunday  Times '  newspapers. 

To  this  literary  industry  Lady  fil£Msington  was  incited  ly 
pecuniary  necessity,  hroa^  about  by  lur  splen^  afyle  at 
living.  But  both  W  jointure  and  her  literur  — "■*"Br 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  faer  n^ienditure;  ana^rtientCe 
amine  in  Ireland  cut  off  in  a  great  measure  the  xetnmt  of 
the  Blessington  property,  it  bwame  necesaaiy  in  1849  to 
dispose  of  tJQe  ccntly  fitUn^  and  fttmitnre  of  Gore  House. 
Count  d'Orsa^r  had  gone  to  Paris  in  the  hope,  as  was  under- 
stood, of  obtaining  a  post  under  Louis  Napoleon,  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  much  intimacy.  Lady  Blessington 
followed  him  in  April  1849,  and  died  at  Paris  almost  sud- 
denly on  the  4th  of  June,  1649.  Count  d'Orsay  died  at  Paris 
Augost  4, 1852. 

(Madden,  the  Literary  Lifs  and  Corre^oiukmM  of  the 
Countess  cf  BUstington .) 

BLETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natoial  order 
Orchidaeas.  The  corou  of  Bletia  verecMda  are  said  by  Dr.  P. 
Browne,  to  have  a  bitterish  flavour,  and  when  dry  to  be  used 
with  advantage  as  a  atcunachic. 

BLOMFIELD,  CHARLES  JAMES  .Bishop  of  Loudon,  waa 
bomiul786,atBttry  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  where  his  &ther 
waa  a  schoolmaster.  Having  been  first  well-grounded  in 
classics,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  Colle^,  Cambridge,  and 
both  there  and  in  the  university  examinations  he  attained 
great  distinction.  He  graduated  in  1808  as  third  wrangler, 
and  was  senior  medallist  the  same  year ;  subsequently  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  Coll^.  The  first  published 
specimen  of  his  philological  and  critical  abilities  was  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Prometheus  '  of  ^schylnt),  which  appeued  in 
1810 ;  this  was  followed  by  the  '  Seven  against  Thebes,' 
1812;  the  'Persians;  the  'Choephoite;  'and  the  'Aga- 
memnoD.'  A  valuable  edition  of  Callimachus  was  published 
under  his  aoperviaion  in  1824.  It  is  on  these  worki  that  the 
fame  of  Kahtm  Homfield  as  a  classical  scholar  chiefly  rests. 
But  tlwy  are  at  ham  exhibiting  the  extent  of  his  labours  in 
the  acaaemic  field.  In  1812  he  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Remiel,  the '  Muss  Cantabrigiensis ; '  and  in  oonjonctiou  with 
Monk  the  '  Posthumous  Tracts  *  of  Porson,  a  work  which  ht 
followed,  two  years  later,  by  editing  alone  the  '  Adversaria 
PofKoni.'  But  besides  these  he  i'slmown  to  have  vmttai 
numerous  critical  papeis  on  Greek  literature,  some  of  them 
of  a  rather  trenchant  character,  in  the  quarterly  reviews  and 
classical  journals ;  and  he  compiled  in  1828  a  Greek  grammar 
for  schocila. 

His  fiiit  preferment  in  the  church  was  in  1810  to  the  living 
of  Warrington ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  that  w 
Duuton  in  Essex.  In  1619  he  became  chaplain  to  Howley, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  very  soon  after  he  received  the 
valuable  rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  city  of 
Loudon,  and  was  mads  Aichdeacon  of  Colchester.  From 
this  time  his  career  of  active  derical  influence  may  be  dated. 
In  18S4  he  vras  raised  to  the  episcopal  beodi  as  Bishop  of 
Cheater;  and  in  1628  on  hia  friend  and  patron  Bishop 
Howley  being  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbnnr,  Bishop 
Blomfield  was  chosen  to  socceed  bim  as  Bi^op  oi  Londoi. 
Hia  Lurdship  ever  aftarwaids  took  pwhaps  the  most  active 
and  infloentul,  if  not  always  the  most  prominent  part,  in 
the  ^vemment  of  the  established  church,  and  a  leading 
position  in  the  discussion  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  semi-eccle- 
siastical Bubjects  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  conduct  in 
the  many  important  matters  connected  with  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonial  observances  and  inDovations  which  have 
vexed  or  interested  the  Q^p^gfy^^HgM'diigg^  maoy 
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yean  h«  held  his  important  post,  was  unch  aumned.  Bat 
DMides  his  vatchfol  snperviiioD  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  Chorch,  Bishop  Blomfield  was  a  cartful  overseer  of  the 
clei^  of  his  diocese,  and  prompt  to  sapport  an^  proposition 
which  appeared  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
lahonring  classes  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  in  the  briefest 
notice  of  Bidop  Blomfield  onght  the  amazing  success  of  his 
efforts  for  increasing  the  number  of  ehnrehes  to  pass 
nnmentioned.  While  Bishop  of  Chester  he  zealously  set 
on  foot  efforts  to  erect  new  charches  in  places  insoffidently 
siqiplied  ;  but  it  is  in  his  London  diocese  that  sneoess  most 
^ondantly  crowned  his  labonra.  Dttiiog  tha  time  that  he 
held  tibe  see  there  were  built  in  his  diocese  a  namber  of 
churches  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  in  the  presi- 
dency of  any  other  hinhop  since  the  Refonnalion  ;  yet  one  of 
hU  most  recent  public  acts  was  to  make  an  earnest  a|)peal, 
seconded  by  a  large  subscription,  to  the  affluent  and  bberal 
to  mdesTOur  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  raise  funds  sufficient,  if 
possible,  to  construct  as  many  additional  churches  as  the 
CensQB  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  shows  are  still  needed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis. 

The  theological  writings  of  Bishop  Blomfield  consist  of 
'  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  tha  Apostles,'  and  (tf  anmenras 
Sermons  and  Charges. 

Bishop  Blomfield  in  1806  resigned  his  Ushoprie,  and  was 
Euceeedsd  by  Dr.  Tait.  He  died  Aogost  6, 1607,  at  Folham, 
near  London. 

BLOODSTONE,  also  called  J7s2feirops,  is  a  deep  green 
sUme— a  jaspery  variety  of  qnattL  It  has  obtained  iu  name 
from  being  spotted  with  led  so  aa  to  lesemble  drope  of  blood. 
In  addition  to  silica,  it  contuns  oxide  of  iron  and  clay,  which 
are  mechanically  introduced,  and  in  this  way  the  red  spots 
are  prodneed.  In  the  royal  collection  at  Pans  there  is  a  bust 
of  Christ  in  this  stone,  so  managed  tfaat  the  red  ipots  repre- 
sent drops  of  blood,   (Dana,  iitneralogjf,) 

BLOOD-VESSELS.  The  blood  from  which  the  tissaes  of 
the  body  obtain  the  material  of  their  nourishment  is  eonveved 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another  by  means  of  branched 
tubes  which  are  named  Blood- Vessels.  It  is  carried  along 
these  vessels  by  the  impulse  given  by  the  action  of  the  Heart. 
[Hjuit.]  The  vessels  which  cany  the  blood  from  the  heart 
are  called  Arteries.  [AansT.]  Those  which  retnm  the 
blood  to  the  heartare  namsd  Veins.  [Vbim.]  Whilst  a  very 
generally  difiusd  net-work  of  Blood-Vessels  exist,  connect- 
ing the  arteries  and  vniu,  which  are  oaUed  Cspillaries. 
[CiniUKT  TassKU.] 

■  The  Blood- Vessels,  whatever  mi^  be  th^  vlttmate  desti- 
nation, seem  to  originate  in  the  same  manna-.  Obasrvationa 
on  tb^  sabject  have  been  made  b^  Schwann  and  KOlliker  in 
Germany,  and  by  Professor  Paget  m  this  country .  The  obser- 
TstioDS  of  the  two  former  were  made  on  the  development  of 
the  vessels  in  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  on  the 
espUhury  blood-vessels  of  the  tul  of  the  larva  ofa  frog.  Mr. 
Fsget's  observations  were  made  on  the  tissaes  of  the  foetal  sheep. 
According  to  Uisse  observers  it  appears  that  these  vessels 
originate  from  nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  which  at  first 
coustitnte  the  different  parts  of  the  embryo.  The  cdl-wall 
or  external  envelope  of  these  cells  shoots  out  into  slender 
plated  processes,  anch  as  is  seen  in  the  forms  of  stellate 
vegetable  tissue.  The  proiectiMis  from  neighbounng  cells 
encoonter  esch  other,  and  Mcoming  oq;anicidly  nnited,  the 
intervening  walla  between  the  two  projections  are  absorbed, 
and  thus  a  continuous  tnbe  is  produced.  In  cases  where  new 
vessels  are  prodneed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  ones,  the 
stelkte  cells  are  formed  in  the  new  part,  and  projections  are 
formed  in  the  old  capillary  vessels,  which  unite  with  the  new 
ones,  and  thus  the  circulation  is  re-established.  The  projeo- 
tiouB  when  first  united  are  solid  and  very  slender,  but  event- 
nally  the  intervening  substance  disappears  and  the  vessels 
attain  a  uniform  calibre.  In  growiug  parts  where  the  web  of 
vessels  is  kept  up,  new  ones  are  constantly  beio^  added  by 
the  development  of  stellate  cells  in  the  interstices  of  the 
provious  web.  WbUst  die  cspillaries  early  attain  the  develop- 
ment at  which  they  remain,  moae  vessels  which  are  to  become 
arteries  or  Teiua  on  either  ude  of  the  capillary  vessels  go  on 
incTsannff  bi  siie  till  they  acquire  the  special  membranes  or 
coata  which  distinguish  these  parts  of  the  eireulating  system. 
This  explanation  seems  however  only  applicable  to  the  smaller 
Veins  and  arteries,  ss  the  oheerv&tious  of  Kolliker  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  larger  Blood- Vessels  may  take  thvir 
origin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  heart,  in  which  organ  there 
is  first  an  agglomeration  of  cdls,  the  interior  ones  of  vriiich 


become  eoft,  and  at  last  disappear,  whilst  the  outside  ones 
become  firmer  and  constitute  the  outer  wsUs.  On  this  sab- 
ject further  observations  are  wanting. 

(Sharper,  QuaiiC$  ElettumU  of  Anatomy ;  Schwann,  Micro - 
teopical  Buearchei  into  the  Aeoordanec  in  the  Structure  and 
QrotDth  of  Animatt  tmd  Plants,  translated  by  H.  Smith; 
KSUiker,  Sandbtieh  der  GewAeMtre  dor  Mmtchen: 
Paget,  Su^lomota  to  MUlter^s  Pfyaiology,  by  Baley  and 
KiikesO 

BffiHMEEIA,  a jmras  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Uf^eacM.  The  species  were  formerly  comprehended 
under  the  ^nus  UrHoa,  One  of  the  species  B.  nivea,  for- 
merly Urtica  mesa,  is  the  Bheea  of  Asam,  and  yields  fibres 
of  remarkable  fineness  and  tenacity.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Falconer,  that  the  plant  which  yields 
tiie  celebrated  grass-doth  of  Chios  is  identical  with  the  Asam 
plant  Several  specimens  of  these  fibres  manufactured  into 
light  articles  of  dress  were  exhibited  in  the  Indian  collec- 
tion at  the  Qrmi  Exhibition  of  1801.  The  B.  tiivea  is  a 
hsrbaceoDS  plant,  with  broad  ovate  leaves,  which  ars 
downy  and  white  beneath,  hence  its  specific  name.  It  bears 
no  sting. 

BOERHAAVIA,  a  genua  of  plants  named  after  the  cele- 
brated Boerbaave,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Nyetaginaeea. 
The  species  of  Boerhaavia  have  generally  emetic  and  per- 
sative  properties,  and  have  been  emplf^ed  medicinally  both 
By  the  natives  (rfPera  and  the  East  lodie^  where  the  speeiea 
grow.  B.  tubema  is  stated  by  Idndlsy  to  be  the  Tenw  de 
la  Punacion  of  Fern,  and  that  it  is  emploved  as  a  ctiliuxy 
vegetable.  The  root  of  B.  doeumbeiu  is  cslled  Hog-Meat  in 
Jamaica,  and  on  account  of  its  emetic  properties  it  is  some- 
times called  Ipecacuanha  in  Guyana.  Sir  fiobert  Sdiom- 
buighk  states  that  it  is  astringent,  aud  is  osefol  in  dysentery. 
B.  deeumbena  and  B.  hirtuta  are  sJso  said  to  poesess  medicinal 
properties.    (Lindley,  V^etable  Kingdom.) 

BOO-IBON-ORE^  a  loose  eartl^  ore  of  iros.  oonsistinfi:  ot 
Peroxide  of  Iron  and  water.  It  is  of  a  browniih-buck 
colour,  and  occnrs  in  low  bo^  grounds. 

BOOMARUS,  a  genus  ofTishes,  to  which  the  Vajwmaer, 
or  Deal-Fish,  is  referred  by  Schneider  under  the  specific  titls 
of  B.  lilandiau.   [TiiAOHTpnaus,  &  2.] 

BOLDOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natiural 
order  Mommiaeeof.  B,  frtaran*  is  t^  Budn  of  Chili.  It 
prodncesan  annutic  succulent  fmit,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  wood  is  very  fragrant,  and  makes  a  charcoal 
which  is  preferred  the  smiths  of  Chili  to  that  from  any 
other  wood.  The  leaves  are  also  very  fragrant.  The  bark 
is  employed  in  tanning. 

BOISSONADE,  JEAN-FRANgOIS,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
August  IS,  1774.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792 
Boissonade  entered  into  the  pnblic  service  under  the  ministry 
of  General  Dnmoories  ;  he  was  expelled  from  the  adminis- 
tration in  1795,  but  was  restored  in  1801  by  Loeien  Bona- 
parte, who  was  then  miuister  of  the  interior,  and  who  made 
him  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Haute-Uame. 
When  Lucien  retired  from  the  public  service,  Boissonade 
retired  also ;  and  ihenceforward  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
whidi  had  indeed  previondy  oecnpied  nearly  all  his  leisure 
hours.  He  had  frum  the  year  1808  contributed  nnmenras 
srticlee  to  the  pMiodicals  of  the  day.  In  1S09  be  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  m 
the  Acud^mie  de  Paris,  but  assumed  only  the  title  of 
assistant-professor,  resigniog  (he  title  of  professor  to  Lardier, 
who  retained  it  till  his  death  in  1812.  Boissonade  then  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  snpplied  his  place  in  the  Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  On  the  death  of  J.  B.  Gail 
in  1828,  Btiissouade  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
College  de  France.  Other  sitnations  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment were  afterwards  ol^red  to  him,  bat  he  declined  to 
accept  any  of  them. 

M.  Boissonade  occupied  a  connderable  poriion  of  his  time 
in  the  critical  examination  of  Greek  writers  previously 
-unedited,  and  published  a  very  large  nnmber  of  works  aiM 
frsgments  of  works  by  Philostralos,  Proclus,  Tiberius  ^ 
Rhetorician,  Holstentins,  Herodianus,  Eunapins,  Aristsmetus, 
and  several  oth^s. 

In  the  period  from  1823  to  18S6  Boissonade  published  in 
S4  vols,  ^mo,  a  '  Sylloge  Poetarum  Grsconnn,  and  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  discovery  in  1839,  in  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Atbos,  in  Greece,  of  a  mannscript  which  contained  a  large 
nnmb^  of  the  lost  Fables  of  Babrius,  Boissonade  published 
'  Babrii  Fabttin  lambicte,'  8vo,  Paris,  1844.  [Babrius.] 

Boissonade  costribnted  te^i^«^editi)>n^^sLiAthuctu'  by 
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SchveigbaawT,  to  the  *  Enri|nd«i*  of  Matthiw,  Mid  to  ttie 
edition  of  Stepbeni^  '  limanras  OnBca  LinguB  *  wUdi 
was  printed  ana  pablished  in  London  by  Valpy.  H«  alto 
wrote  several  aiticlea  for  Yalpy's  '  Classical  Journal,*  and  he 
save  his  assistance  to  the  Pant  edition  of  Staphens'i 
'Thesanms/  printed  by  Didot.  M,  Boiaionade  was  an 
indefatigable  laboarer  not  only  in  Greek  bnt  also  in  modani 
literatare,  haTiog,  for  instance,  pobliihed  oollections  of  the 
unedited  letters  of  Voltaire,  of  the  works  of  Pazny,  and 
haTiDS  fomished  a  large  nnmber  of  the  lives  it  Chfl  '  ffio- 
grephie  Uciverwlle/   He  died  Sept.  18, 1867. 

(NowcelU  StMra^u  Ofnimle.) 

BOLINOBROKE.  rLiHoot.NBHiHs.1 

BOLITO'PHAOUS  rFabricias},  Sltdoma  of  Utnille, 
Lttch,  and  Millard,  and  Opatmm  of  some  othor  Mthon^  • 

Sum  of  Col«opt«roai  Insects,  of  the  Motion  Btttrmmm  ud 
nily  Tmainoiadek  The  principal  merle  ebancten  an 
as  fbllova  : — Head  short,  psrtiaU^  hidden  1^  the  thwaz,  in 
the  males  sometimes  aimed  with  «  bom  or  tnbende ; 
antennae  very  short  and  thick,  the  three  or  four  apical  jointi 
much  broader  than  the  rest ;  maxillary  palpi  rather  large 
and  distinct,  the  terminal  joint  tmocated,  its  length  equalling 
that  of  the  two  preceding-joints  ;  labial  palpi  small ;  thorax 
eoanely  punctured  or  rugose,  Uie  lateral  maigina  more 
less  toothed  ;  elytra  deeply  striated ;  legs  riunt  and  thkk, 
the  anterior  tibia  compressed. 

There  are  about  six  species  of  this  genus  known ;  they  live 
in  Boleti,  and  are  of  a  small  siie,  a  short  ovate  form,  and 
their  prevailing  colours  are  brown-black.  In  this  oonntty 
bnt  one  species  baa  as  yet  been  discovered,  B,  Agarieoia  or 
'  Agarideola.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  about  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  long.  It  is  rather  local,  but  whore  it  does  ocenr 
it  is  fbnnd  in  tolerable  abnndanoe. 
I    BOLORETINE.  [CenneTET,  S.1 

BOLTONIT^  a  native  anhydnnu  Slieife  of  Msraena. 
It  occors  masnve  with  a  granular  ■tractora,  or  in  yellowish 
or  blnish-gray  grains.  The  cleavsge  is  in  one  direction ;  the 
lustre  vitreous  ;  transparmt  to  truialncent.  It  is  found  dia- 
seminated  throngb  limestone  in  the  United  Statee  of 
America,  at  Bolton,  Roxborongb,  and  Nittleton,  MassaF- 
chusetts :  and  Ridftfield  and  Reading,  Connecticut. 

BONA  NOTABILU.  [EzsaoToRa.1  The  doctrine  of 
Bona  NotabUia  has  been  abolished  with  the  Courts  whose 
jariediclion  depended  on  it,  there  being  now  hat  one  Court 
of  Probate  for  all  England,   rPBoniTa,  jS*.  S.1 

BONAPARTE,  CHARLES  LUCIEN  JULES  LAU- 
RENCE, Piince  of  Canino,  eldest  son  of  Lncien  Bonaparte, 
waa  bom  at  Paris,  May  S4, 1803.  He  racmved  a  canfnl 
edneation,  and  always  exUbiied  a  maeh  greater  attiolUDunt 
to  literary  and  saantifie  than  political  purenits.  As  a 
naturalist  the  Prince  of  Oanino  acquired  great  dUtinctioo. 
Id  omithologv  eapeciaUy,  he  is  generally  regarded  aa  me  of 
the  chief  modern  authorities ;  and  be  waa  eleoted  a  member 
of  nearly  all  the  principal  leaned  societies  of  Europe  and 
America.  For  some  years  the  Prince  resided  in  the  IJnited 
States,  and  it  was  by  his  writings  on  the  Birds  of  America 
that  he  iirst  made  himself  known  to  the  soientifie  world. 
His  chief  publications  are  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  'Omi^ 
thology  ofAmerica,*  in  four  folio  volumes ;  and  the  '  loon- 
cwrafra  della  Fauna  Italica,'  a  splendidly  illustrated  work  in 
three  volumes  folio.  But  besides  these  he  j>nblished  numer- 
ous essays  and  memoirs  on  panicular  portions  of  American 
ornithology,  and  on  other  branches  of  natural  history  in  the 
sdentific  journals  of  the  United  States  and  Enrope.  The 
Prince  was  always  the  xealous  friend  and  patnm  of  the 
votaries  of  science,  and  for  many  yeats  he  was  the  ddaf 
nromoter  of  the  annual  congresses  n  the  scientific  men  of 
Italy.    He  died  July  30, 1867,  in  Paris. 

Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  married  at  Brussels,  June  89th, 
18SS,  Zenalde- Charlotte,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  three 
sons  and  five  danghters  are  livinjr. 

BONAPARTE,  LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  the  fourth  eon  of 
Charles  Bonapaite,  end  father  of  Napoleon  HI.,  was  bom  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  September  SI,  1776.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  French  army,  and  accompanied  his  brother 
Napoleon  to  Italy  and  Egypt.  In  Italy  he  dittin^ished 
himself  at  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  braving  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  Kbieldiog  the  body  of  his  brother  and 
commander.  When  Napoleon  became  fiiat  consul,  he  waa 
sent  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petorsbnig ;  but  on  arriving  at  Bo^ 
lin  he  learned  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Panl, 
Ho  returned  to  Paris  after  remaining  at  Berlin  abent  a  year, 


and  became  a  general  of  brigade,  a  oonnsellor  of  atate,  ni 
afterwards  a  general  of  diviitioD.  In  1802  he  married  Hw- 
tenae  Eugenie  de  Beanharoaii,  the  daughter  of  the  Em^wa 
Joaephine. 

When  Napideon  became  Emperor,  Louis  Bonsparte  was 
rnunoted  to  Udiet  honours,  and  was  made  governor  <tf 
Piedmtmt,  and  «t«nirarda  commanded  the  army  of  the  north 
of  Holland.  After  the  Batavian  repoblie  had  been  converted 
into  a  kingdom,  the  states  of  Holland  in  Jnns  1806  sent  an 
embassy  to  Napoleon,  requesting  that  Louis  might  be  their 
lung,  which  was  granted,  and  he  immediately  assamed  the 
title  of  King  of  Holland.  He  strenuonsly  exerted  himself  te 
better  the  omdition  of  his  people,  and  distingoiahed  himaelf 
on  several  occasions  by  his  peiional  hnmanity.  Hia  love  fiv 
his  pe<^e  occasioned  him  to  refose  withont  bositatian  tbs 
offer  nuue  bim  fay  hie  brother  of  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  bat 
hie  oppMitiott  to  N^xdeon'a  plans,  which  he  thought  ware 

Jiejuudal  to  their  welbre,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  st 
'aria.  Hia  wife  waa  amost  attached  adherent  of  NapoleonX 
and  bar  inaUlity  to  oontrol  her  biuhand,  the  death  of  her 
eldest  son  in  1807,  and  the  state  <rf  her  health,  indoeed  hm 
to  repair  to  ^ris,  where  a  third  son  was  bora.  She  was 
afterwards  aent  by  Napdeon  in  1609  to  induce  Lonia  to 
comply  with  hia  wishee,  but  Louis  refused.  She  then  returned 
to  Pans,  where  she  resided  in  atate  as  Queen  of  Holland,  and 
Nap<>leon  sent  Oudinot  with  20,000  men  agatnet  Loaia,  who 
thereupon  ^ioated  in  favour  of  his  son,  which  abdication 
Napoleon  rejected  ;  and  on  Jaly  9, 1810,  Holland  waa  united 
to  the  French  Empire.  Louis  retired  to  Qratx  in  Btyria, 
where  he  lived  three  years  nuder  the  title  of  Count «  SU 
Leu,  and  hia  wife  heoame  wholly  lapanted  from  bim,  theq^ 
not  divorced. 

In  1819,  when  the  allied  armiaa  appeared  abent  to  fall 
upon  Fiance,  Loaia  oflfend  hia  asrvioBs  to  the  Emperrar, 
by  wh(U  they  wen  aocepted,  and  he  nroceeded  to  Switzer' 
land,  bnt  he  was  not  employed.  On  the  downMl  of  Napo> 
leon,  when  the  Dutch  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  Lmus 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  provisionsl  government  fam 
Soleure,  asserting  his  claims  to  the  throne,  bnt  th^  were 
rejecteo.  He  then  commenced  a  suit  st  Paris  for  the  raitito- 
tion  of  his  two  sons,  then  living  nuder  the  care  of  theii 
mother,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  domain  of  St.  Lra, 
with  the  title  of  Daehees,  through  the  interest  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  return  of  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  the  suit, 
and  the  Dnchess  of  St.  Leu  did  the  honours  of  Napoleon^ 
court,  and  need  her  interest  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  id 
all  parties.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  went  to  reaide 
in  Switierland  with  her  sons.  Louis  retired  to  the  Papal 
States,  where  others  of  bis  fiunUT  had  aaaembled,  and  devoted 
himself  diiefly  to  Uteiatnre.  He  pnUislud  '  Haiie^  on  Les 
HoUaadaiaas  I  *  'Doenmens  Historiqnea  ear  la  HoUande,' 
ff  vols.  8vo,  1890,  both  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
En^h  ;  aJso, '  H^moires  sur  la  Versifioation ; '  an  opera, 
a  tragedy,  a  oolleetion  of  poems,  and  a  re^dy  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  his  'History  of  Na]polaon.'  He  died  at  L^hom, 
June  IS,  1646 ;  and  at  bis  special  desire,  which  after 
some  delay  was  acceded  to,  his  body  was  buried  at  St. 
Leu  in  Fiance,  with  thtna  of  his  father  and  his  fint  son, 
September  S9, 1647. 

BONE-BEDS.  Accumulations  of  tfae  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  more  especially  of  fish  and  Saurian  reptilen,  are  not 
uncommon  in  various  strate,  and  have  had  this  name  given 
them  by  geologists.  They  generally  occur  at  the  toraiination 
of  one  formation  and  the  eommenoement  of  another.  Theae 
Bosw-Bede  are  looal,  and  are  not  in  any  ease  veiy  exteamve. 
The  thickest  ud  most  widely-distributed  is  that  of  the  Lias, 
which  aeems  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  New  Red- 
Saadsttme  epoeh.'  Hie  most  remaricable  Bone>Beds  are  the 
following 

Boae-Bed  st  the  base  of  the  Lower  Qreensand  at  ite  joao- 
lion  with  the  Wealden ;  at  the  ba^e  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Lias ;  at  the  bsae  of  the  Lias,  at  iu 
junction  with  the  New  Red-Marl ;  at  the  base  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone,  at  ite  junction  witii  the  Old  Red-Sandstone ; 
at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ludlow  Rock  of  the  Silnrim  System. 

(Brodie,  On  t)i$  Batmmt-B^  of  the  In/ericr  OoUu ; 
Proc.  QaoL  Soc,) 

BONQARDIA,  a  genus  of  plante  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Btrividka,  or  Btrbrndaeea.  ffiicBBBRiDiajB.I 

BONHILL,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Bonhill  and  district  of 
Levanax  or  Lennox,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland.  The  paridi 
ia  divided  in  ita  length  "gj>gff»§^  •@(5Cfm^«-w*''» 


BOK 


Tl 


BOT 


of  Loch  Iiomond,  and  tha  riTar  fiuiiud  \iyit,th»  Loven, 
from  which  the  district  derives  iti  name,  and  which  &lb 
into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbsrtoa.  The  popnlBtion  of  the  town 
of  RonhiU  in  1861  wsa  2337. 

The  town  is  sitotted  on  both  btnki  of  the  Leren,  abont 
five  miles  above  Dambarton.  A  mile  nearer  this  town,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  ii  the  thriTiog  village  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  population  of  3761. 

The  inhabitants  are  chieflr  oDgaged  in  print-works  and 
bleachfields  on  the  banks  of  the  LeTen,  the  water  of  which, 
from  its  toflQMi  and  parity,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  priotiDg  and  bleaehiog.  Coals,  lime,  and  other 
articles  required  in  mannfiustnres  are  brought  up  the  river  in 
ahallow  broad-bottomed  lighten.  The  extensive  works  on 
the  river  aresenerally  the  propwty  of  mercantile  houses  in 
Glasgow.  Tm  Leren  la  ealcmatad  lor  its  fine  ealnum  and 
trout. 

Sendee  the  pariah  okunh  of  Bonhill  there  is  a  chapel-of- 
eaae  at  Alexandrin.  At  both  plaeea  axe  ehapeb  £w  Fiee 
Church  and  United  Praabytenan  Diasentera.  Then  are 
also  two  chapels  in  Alexandria  for  Independents. 

BONITO,  the  name  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Scomieridm.  They  resemble  the  Tunny.  The  Bonito  is  the 
Tliynnm  jMt^tni^.  Cnv. ;  the  Belted  Bonito,  PeUmn  SardOf 
Cav.  ;  the  nain  BonitiL  Ayui$  tmkiarii.  Car.  [Tbtmiids, 
S.1.2 

BOOTLE.  [CnvBnuND.l 

BOOTTIA,  a  ^nus  of  puata  belmigin^  to  the  natural 
order  IfydrotAartAmait  the  ipeciaB  of  wfaidi  ate  eaten  as 

pot-herbs.  ' 
BORAGE.   [BoEAoo,  5. 1.1 

BORY  DE  SAINT-VINCENT,  JBAN-BAPTI8TE- 
GEOROE-MARIE,  was  bom  in  1780,  at  Agen,  in  the 
French  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  As  early  as  his 
fifteenth  year  he  had  addressed  aone  commnnicationa  to  the 
Annals  of  the  Societv  of  Natural  History  of  Bordeaux.  In 
1799  he  aecompanied  Captain  Baudin,  as  a  natoralist,  in  the 
scientific  expedition  which  was  sent  out  to  Australia  by  the 
French  government.  In  the  covrae  of  the  vojnge,  however, 
a  disagreement  took  place  between  the  captain  and  several 
of  the  officers  and  scientific  men  who  aecompanied  him,  in 
eonseqaence  of  whidi  Boiy  do  Saint-Vincent  and  othen 
abandoned  the  expedition  at  Mauritius,  then  named  the  tie 
de  France.  He  was  employed  by  the  governor  as  one  of  the 
^tat-major  of  the  colony,  and  provided  with  whatever  was 
requisite  for  making  a  survey  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Hia 
attention  was  paiticniarly  directed  to  the  island  of  Bouihon, 
then  named  the  tie  de  la  R^nnion,  of  which  he  eonstmeted 
a  good  map.  On  hia  voyage  back  to  France,  be  touched  at 
and  examined  several  of  the  ialanda  in  the  African  teas, 

El^y  that  of  St.  Helena,  of  which  alflo  he  made  a  map. 
hia  Tetnm  to  Fiance  he  pnhlMied  hia  '  Eaaai  aur  lea 
^ortnn^B  de  TAnUgue  Athntide,  on  Pr^  de  THiatoire 
G^n^rale  de  rArehipel  des  Canaries,'  4to,  Paris,  1603,  and 
his  <  Voyage  dans  les  Qoatre  Prineipales  Ilea  des  Mora 
d'Afriqoe,*  3  vols.  8vo,  with  Atlas,  in  4to,  Paris,  1804. 

Bory  da  Saint- Vincent  was  aftsrwards  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  was 
present  at  the  battlM  of  Ulm  and  Ansterlitz,  When  Marshal 
was  sent  to  Spain  in  1808,  licxy  de  Saint- Vincent  ac- 
companied him  as  one  of  his  staff,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Marshftl  Soult,  and  was  present  vrith  him  at  the  final  battle 
of  TooIoQse.  He  was  inclnded  in  the  lists  of  proscription  of 
July  24, 1815,  and  resided  at  Aix.la-Chap€ire,  Maestricht. 
Magdeburg,  and  Brussels.  While  at  Maestricht  he  examined 
the  vast  qoarries  which  extend  under  the  mountain  called 


engaged 

Bdeneea  Phyaiqnes,'  8  vols.  8vo.  He  returned  to  France 
inieSO. 

In  1829  Boty  de  Saint-Vincent  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  the  French  government 
to  the  Morea  and  the  C^clades,  the  results  of  which  were 
publithed  in  the  '  Exp^ition  Scientifiqae  de  Mor^,'  4to, 
vnih  Atlas  in  fol.,  Paris,  1638.  In  this  work,  beaidea  the 
assistance  given  to  other  departments,  he  famished  the  entire 
tection  of  the  botany  (*  Partie  Botanique  *}.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  perioaical  publicationa  of  Paris  were  very 
numerous,  mosUy  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  In  1838 
he  published  a  '  Resum^  de  la  Geographic  de  la  Peninsule,* 
IBmo,  with  maps.  In  1639  he  ^'as  appointed  to  the  manage- 


ment (tf  the  aeientific  eonunisiion  ant  ont  by  the  French  go- 
vanmant  to  Algiers.  He  aceompuied  the  expedition,  and 
after  the  eoni^tion  of  the  invaMationa  letamed  to  Paris. 
He  died  Deoemher  23, 1846. 

(ConvtrtaiiotU'LesBiion;  NoweUe  JHecraM*  O^Srak.) 

BOSIO,  FAANgOIS  JOSEPH,  BAUON,  an  eminent 
French  scnlptor,  was  bom  at  Monaco,  March  19, 1769.  He 
went  at  an  early  age  to  France,  where,  under  Pajou,  he  re- 
ceived hia  professuinal  education.  He  acquired  great  cele- 
brity under  the  empire,  and  was  much  patronised  by  the 
Empress  Joeephina  as  well  aa  by  Bonaparte.  For  the 
Emperor  be  execoted  bnsta  of  himsrif,  of  Josephine,  his 
sister  Pauline,  the  young  King  of  Rome,  &e.  For  Josephine 
he  execntedafine  marble  statue  *  I'Amoor  lan^ant  des  Traits.' 
The  well-known  baasi-rilievi  of  the  column  on  the  Place 
Vendome  are  the  work  of  Bosio.  The  restoration  of  the 
Bourixms  did  not  interfere  with  Boaio's  course  of  prosperity. 
The  leatond  djnas^  found  employmant  iot  his  chibftt,  and 
Bono  waa  equally  ready  to  serve  them.  He  waa  commis- 
sioned in  1817  to  execute  the  equestrian  statue  si  *  Lonia 
XIV.  triomphant'  for  the  Plaoe  des  Victoirea.  He  also 
exhibited  in  the  same  year  a  marble  statue  of  the  Dnc 
d'Enghien,  and  snbBeqnenUy  busts  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
Daupnin,  and  Charles  X.  Under  Louis  Philippe  his 
coartly  chisel  produced  one  of  his  best  wcrks,  a  oast  of 
the  Queen  Marie  Am^e.  During  all  this  period  he  was 
much  engaged  in  the  execution  of  various  monuments, 
statues  for  public  buildinga,  &c.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  hia  classical  and  poetie  works  may  be  named 
hia '  I'Anunu  sMuiaant  rinnocenee ;  *  '  Hercnle  coubattant 
AdiAous  metamoiphos^  en  Serpent ; '  '  I'Histoire  et  les  Arts 
consacrant  lea  Gloirea  de  la  Franee,'  &«.  Bosio,  despite  the 
high  poutiim  he  occupied  durixg  his  prosperoas  career,  is 
not  likely  to  take  permanent  rank  among  the  great  sculptors 
of  France.  He  waa  a  akilAiI  wo^cman,  ud  had  much 
facility  in  deai^ag,  bat  hia  worka  avinoe  little  of  die  higher 
order  of  invrative  or  imaginative  power.  Bono  waa  created 
a  baron  bvCharlea  X.}  hewaaalaoamenbarof  tholnstitnla. 
He  died  July  29, 184ff. 

BOTANY.  The  ttud^  of  Botany  may  be  divided  and 
pursued  under  the  following  heada 

1.  The  Chemistry  of  Plants,  indading  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  ^ropntiea  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  eompoaition  of  plant*.  [SaoKBTioiia,  Vaon- 

TABLaJ 

2.  The  Histology  of  Plants,  inclading  the  facts  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  vegetable  cell,  the  various  functions  it 
{yerforms,  and  its  life  In  conneotion  with  others  in  the  formar 
tion  of  organs.   [Cblls,  J9.  3,  Histoloot,  S.  3. ;  Tissuss, 

VnOBTiBUI.1 

3.  The  Mor^logy  of  Plants,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  omiu  and  growth  of  the  individual  organa  ^  planta,  aiul 
the  relation  of  all  forms  of  wgans  to  one  another,  and  the 
lawB  uriiich  regulate  the  dungea  which  the  same  on^  under- 
Rwa  in  the  same  and  in  different  femiUea  of  plants.  [Stamkns; 
Pistil,^.  2;  Sun;  Flowbb;  Faurr;  Ovdls.] 

4.  The  Oiganolocy  of  Plants,  inclading  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  entire  life  of  the  plant,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  relations  which  animala  bear  to  plania,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  take  part  in  the  great  changes  going  on  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth.   [Stxm  ;  Root  ;  Lsaf.] 

6.  Systematic  Botany,  embracing  the  principles  of  clasn- 
fieation  and  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  groups,  according  to 
their  relationa  to  each  other.  This  cUpartment  of  Botany 
has  been  only  gradually  developed.  Under  the  heads  of 
Exooans,  Endookns,  and  Acaoosns  [Poltpodiaoba],  will  be 
found  the  subdivisions  proposed  by  the  most  recent  writers 
on  syatematic  botany.  In  order  however  to  &cilitate  the 
atndant  in  discovering  the  order  to  which  any  plant  he  may 
poaaeas  belongs,  we  give  here  an  analysis  of  the  ordera 
contained  in  the  '  Pennv  Cydt^dia*  ud  its  Supplementa, 
lapim  the  plan  foUowed  Dr.  Lindley  in  hia  *  Vegetable 
Kingdom.* 

Clam,  EXOGBMS. 

Snb-Claas,  Poltfbtaub.  (Petala  not  united): 

I.  Stamens  more  than  SO  (Polyandrona). 
A.  Ovnnr  wholly  or  partly  inferior 
a.  Stipules  present 

1.  Caipels  more  or  less  distinct  j  Pomacea. 
or  solitary        .      .      :  1^  {Roa<feea.) 


8.  Carpela  combined 
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Leg/tkidaetcB. 


FbeeDtas  eantxal 
LsBfss  oppouta       .  . 
Learet  alteniite 
PlacentM  on  the  nde    .  • 
i,  SUpnles  absent 

1.  Carpeli  more  or  leM  distiliet. 
S.  Carpela  united 

Pueentas  spread  about 
FUceotas  on  sides 

Petals  definite,  distinct  . 
Petals  indefinite,  eonfaaed 
Placental  in  the  centre 
Leaves  dotted  ' 
Ovary  1-celled  . 
Orarymoretluuil-ceUed  Mjffiaeea. 
Leaves  dotlen 
Petals  nomeroaa 
Petals  few 


LoasaetoB. 
CaetaeetB. 


Chamcelaudfuece. 


Mtaetnbryaccce. 


Petals  narrow . 
Petali  ronnd 
Style  1 


iAlofiffkuete. 
'  \  (Njtuacece.) 


( BarrinfftoniaceeB 


(ifyrUieea.) 
PhUad^pkacem. 


Styles  separate. 

Ov^  snperioT 
a.  Supales  present 

1.  Caipela  more  or  less  distinct  or  sotitaiy 
Stamens  hypogynons 
Carpel  solitary      .      .  LegunmoKS. 
Carpels  00 .      .      .  .  MagnoUaeece. 
Stamens  perilous 
Sty  lei  comiog  from  apex  of  carpels 

Carpels  more  than  1  .  RoaaeecB. 

S,  Caipeli  united ;  placentas  more  tban  1 
Placentas  on  the  side  (parietal) 
Leaves  dotted,  dots  round  FlaeomliaieeeB. 

Leaves  dotted,  dots  linear )  „  7_  „ 

and  round,  mixed      . } 
Placentas  in  the  centre 
Calyx  imbricated 
f'lowers  unisexual  •  . 
Flowers  hermaphrodite 
Ovaiy  1-celled ;  sepali  2 
OvairS  or  more  celled 
Calyx  double 
Calyx  ^gle      .  . 
Cjjyx  valvate 
Stamens  monadelphooa ; 
anthers  2-cellea 
Stamens  columnar  . 
Stamens  not  columnar  BjfitmriaeeaB 
Stamens  monadelphouB ; 

anthers  1-celIed     .  . 
Stamens  monadelphous ; 

calyx  irre^ulu      .  . 
Stamens  diatmct  . 
&  Stipulei  absent 

1.  Carpeli  more  or  less  distinct  mr  solitary  ^ 
Cupels  immersed  in  a  didk:     .  NehmMaeem. 
Carpels  not  immersed 
Stamens  perigynous    .      .  RmoaoB. 
Stamens  hypc^nona 

Embryo  in  a  vitellus    .    .  CaboahacccB. 

Exarillate;  albumen  fleshy 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  Rammevleasea. 

Flowers  unisexual .  .  SehiKtndrafeBa. 
Exarillate ;  albomen  m- )  . 

minated     .  ^AnMOoea. 

Embryo  nearly  as  long  as  teed 
CiOtx  much  imbricated 
Fruit  a  legume 
Frnituotal^nme 
Seeds  wnooth  . 
SiedsliaiiT  . 
Cakx  little  imbrieited 
£niit  not  a  Iqume    .  AnaeanHaetm. 


EupkorUaceoe. 
Portulaeacem. 
Chkenaoeos. 


^emAiaeBBB. 


DipUraeBCB. 
TiliacecB. 


LegumtuBm, 
Hyp«rkaoem, 


LyAriKea. 


IL  Carpdaimitad ;  pboentai  men  than  1 
PJaeentas  parietal,  in  fines 
Anthers  veisaUle ;  Juice  wateiy  C^paridaeeBB^ 
Anthers  innate ;  juioe  milky .  PapeanraeBBB. 

Placentas  spread  over  diaiepimenta  NjrmpkcBOMB. 
Flaceutas  central 
Stigma  broad  and  petalmd     .  SarrwauaeeeB. 
Stigma  simple 

Ovary  1-celled  .      .      .  PorUdaeaeea. 
Ovary  many-celled 
Calyx  much  imbricated 
Leaves  compound      .  Bkuobolaen. 
Learns  sim^e 
Pelkli  eqnal  to  sepals 
Seedslew      .  .  ChuiaeeeB. 
Seeds  nnmennu; 

petalsflat 
Seeds  numerous ; , 
petals  crumpled ' 
Cal^  littu  or  not  at  all 
imbricated 
Stamens  perisynous; 

calyx  tubular  .  . 
Stamens     hypogy- . 
nous ;  calyxmany-  }  Humbriactas. 
leaved    .      .  . 

II.  Stamou  fewer  than  90  (Oligandrons). 

A.  Ovary  wholly  or  partij  iufeEior 

a.  Stipules  present 

Placentas  parietal       .      ■  .  HmaUaeecB. 
Placentas  in  the  euitre 

Flowers  unisexual      ,      .  .  B«goniacBBB. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite 

Stamens  oppodte  petals  .  Shamnaeea. 
Stamens  alternate  with  petals 

Leaves  ntpoiite .      .  .  Bhiecpkoraeete. 

Leaves  alternate   .      •  .  Hamaaielida^x. 

b.  Stipules  absent 

Placentas  parietal 
Flowers  unisexaal    .      .      .  Cucathitaeeoe. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite       .   .  Qnutdaeea. 
Placentas  in  the  centre 
Flowen  in  umbdi ;  s^les  2    .  UvAtmfBrm. 
Flowerk  in  umbels  ;  styles  3    .  Art^aem. 
Flowen  not  in  umbels 
Carpels  solitary 
Petals  8tT^<shaped ;  tita- )  AUamaeea. 

mens  distmet       .      .  (  (NftBocBee.) 
Petals  very  narrow ;  stamens  i  LorcMhacea 
growing  on  them    .      .  J  * 
Petals  oblong ;  leaves  hispid 
Cotyledons  convolute     .  Combrelacea. 
Cotyledons  flat  .      .   •  SaHoragaem. 
Petalsoblong ;  leaves  balsamk  Ano/eairiiaiuaB. 
Carpels  divaricating 
I^ves  alternate  :  herbs    .  SaxAfragaetce. 
Leaves  opposite :  shrubs   .  HgwangwieeoB. 
Carpels  parallel,  combined 
Cal^x  valvate  ;  petals  oppo-  )  m™-™ 
Bite  stamens   .  j  ^flronnticow. 

Calyx  valvate;  petala  alter- 
nate with  stamens 
Albumen  none      .  . 
Albumen  copious 
Calyx  not  valvate 
Stamens  donbled  • 
Stamens  curved 
Leaves  dotted 
Leaves  not  dotted 
Parts  of  flower  4 
Ovules  ascending . 
Ovules  penduloQB. 
Pftrts  of  flower  not 
4  J  seeds  many 
Leafy  .      .  .  &eaU(maeeeB, 
Scaly  .      .   .  Moitolropaceee, 

B.  vary  wholly  mperior 


OnagmcM. 
Cornaoam. 

MelaslomacccB. 

Mjfftaeece. 


a.  Leaves  Miniate 
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1.  Carpels  distinct  or  wlitaiy 
Anthen  with  recDired  ralves.  BerberidacKB. 
Antbcra  with  longitodinal  Vftlves 


Style  from  the  bu«  of  the 
carpel. 

Stjle  from  apex  of  carpel ; 

frnit  a  legume 
Style  from- apex- of  carpel ;  | 

fimit  a  dnipo  or  capsnle  .  | 

S*  Carpels  wholly  combined  i 
Plat^ntas  parietal 
Flowers  with  appendages  . 
flowen  without  appendages 
Leaves  with  round  and 
9blong  transparent  dots 
XtATqi  doUess,  eiieinate 

wliMi  Toang 
Lwvas  dotlMS,  ilnigfat 
vhea  joong ;  fruit  cap- 
sular . 
Leaves  dotlesa,  straight 
when   young ;  froit 
siliqnose.      •      •   . , 
Placentas  central 
Btvles  dUtinct 

Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl. 
Calyxin  a  complete  whorl 
{'lowers  noisexual 
flowers  hermaphrodite 
Petals  minute  . 
Petals   large ;  s(a- 
menshypt^noos ; 
Pet^  mge;  star 
mens  perigynons ; 
leaves  opposite  . 
Petals  large ;  sta- 
mens perigynons : 
leaves  alternate  . 
Calyx  valvate  . 
Style?)  mora  or  leu  combined, 
gynobasie 

pynobaae  fleshy  . 
Oynobase  dry  ;  leaves ) 
opposite  .      •      . ) 
Oynobase  dry;  leaves 
alternate 
Fruit  beaked  .  . 
Fmit  not  beaked  . 
Styles  mweor  IflMcombinedf 
not  gynobasie 
CWysin  a  broken  whorl 
flowers  spurred .  . 
Flowers  not  spnrredj 
ealycuUte      .  . 
Flowersnot  spurred, 
naked . 
6alyx  ina  complete  whorl 
Leaves  compound  ;  se- 
pal* more  ihanS 
Leaves  nmple;  sepals 

about  a  . 
Leavessimplej  sepals  S. 
Calyx  valvate  or  open 
Stamens  ealnmnar 
Stamois  not  colnmnar 
Stamens  opposite  pe- 
tals 

Perigynona  *  ■ 

Hypogynoos  .  . 
Stamens  alternate 
with  petals 

Anthers  porous  . 

Anthers  slit;  pe- 
tals split  . 

Anlbers  slit;  pe- 
tals ondivided  . 

i  Stipnlea  abMot 

■  1.  Carpels  distinct  or  solitary 

An<ber-valvea  recurved  ■ 
Anther-valves  longitudinal 
Fruit  a  legume ;  radicle  next  \ 


Chryaobalana- 

uas. 

Sonetm. 


Ptuaifioraeea. 

Droteraeem. 
ViOaem. 

Moringaeea. 

MsUnaum. 

lUeeebratta. 
Malp^hiaeea, 

Saxijragaeem, 


Oxalidaeea. 


Vocij/tutet. 


Malp^hiaoea. 
Portalaeottea. 

StercuUaeea, 


Mamnaeea. 
ViUutm. 


TOiaeM. 
OuiiUtHaeea. 

Amjpridaone, 


Btr^eridaeea. 
Leffuminoaet, 


from  hilum 
Fruit  not  leguminous 
Carpels  with  1  scale     •  . 
Carpels  with  S  scales       •  ■ 
Cartels  without  scales 
Albumen  abundant }  em- 
bryo minute 

Flowers  oniaexiia] .  . 
Flowers  hermaphrodite 
Embryo  in  vitellns 
Embryo  naked 
Albumen  solid. 
Albumen  ruminate , 
Albnmen  small  or  none 
Carpels  sevenl 
Enclosed      .      •  . 
Naked      ,      .  . 
Carpels  solitary 

Leaves  dotted  .  . 
Leaves  dotless      .  . 


CramtlaeaiB. 
Franeoacm, 


Zarduahalaeeig, 

Cabomiaeea. 
JRemuneulaeea. 


MetU'-permaeetr. 

Amyridaeece. 
Anacardiacecs. 


,  Carpels  divided  into  a  aolid  pistil 

Placentu  parietal 
Stamens  tetradynamoni    ,  . 
Stamens  not  tetradynamons 
Flowers  with  stenle  stamens 
Stamens  and  pistils  on 
distinct  flowers 

Pistil-flower  crowned 
-  Pistil-flower  not 
crowned 
Stamens      and  pistils 
together ;  pUceuta 
lining  the  fruit 
Stamens     and  pistils 
together;  plaemtio  in 

Flowers  withont  sterile  stamens 
Didc  of  flower  large; 
stamens  indefinite 

Disk  of   flower  i^',]se,edaeea>. 

stamens  definite  .      .  J 
Disk  ai  flower  small  or  none 


Que^axe, 


Pangiaeea. 
Papayaeea* 

Flaeowiiaeea. 
Capparidtuece. 


Papaveraeece. 


Tumeraeece. 


Albomen  )MTgt  . 
Albnmen  small 
Calyx  6-leaved 
Calyx  tubular 
Pldcentas  covering  diasepimants 
Placentas  central 
Styles  distinct 
Calyx  valvate 
Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl 
Seeds  hairy  , 
Seeds  smooth ; 

polyadelphous 
Seeds  smooth; 
monadelphons, 
Calyx  in  a  complete  whorl 
CarpelS'  will  a  scale 
Carpels  without  scales 
Carpels  divaricating 

Carpels  not  divaricating  Catyfi^Uaecce. 
Styles  anited,  gynobasie 
Stamens  arising  from  scales  .  ^marvbacM, 
Slaniens  not  arising  from  scales 


stamens 

stamens 
or  free 


Vivianaeeee. 

Remimuriacect. 
Sjfperieaeeo!. 

lAnacece. 

OroMndacMB. 
SaxifroMeece. 


Sutaeea. 
BaliammaeetB, 


Stylescombined ;  flowers 

hermaphrodite 
Styleactnnbined  jflowers  i 
unisexual  . 
Styles  divided;  flowers  i 
irregular  .      •       ,  | 
Sfyles  nnited,>not  gynobasie 
Calyx  in  a  broken  wbnrl 

Flowen  symmetrical  .  CAwioen, 
Flowers  ansymmetrieal 
Flowers  regular 
Petals    without , 
appendages    .  | 
Petau  with  ap-  \ 
pendagea       .  [ 
Flowers  papUioDsceouaJ^ob^tt&iMa. 
Calyx  in  a  com5^fljfl,^^^\jOOgle 


Aeeraetm. 
SaphutaeeeB. 
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Ctrpeli  4  or  mont 
anthen  porous 
Embryo  in  the  axil 
EmbiTo  lit  the  baie 
Curpeli  4  or  mort; 
anthers  elit 
Seedi  winged 
Leafy       .  . 
Soal/    .      .  . 
Beedi  wingless 
Stamens  imited  . 
fitamenafree 
Leave*  dotted 
Leaves  dotleu 
Leafy 
Scaly 
Catpels  fewer  than  4 
Flowers  qnisexnal  . 
Flowers  hermaphrodite 


Erieatea. 
Pj/niaotm, 


Cednlaeem. 
Monotropacece. 


Meliaeea. 

MoHotrtffaeM, 
EmpetraceoB. 
Pcrttdaeaeea. 


Tamarieaeta. 


PUto^toneees, 


Sepals  8 
Sepals  above  % 
Stameni  bypo- 
gynotts 

Seeds     eo- ) 
mose     . ) 
Seeds  naked 
Ovales 
ascending  I 
Omles 
vendn-  ^  C^friBaeem. 
iom 
Stameni  peri- ' 
gnoDi 
Ovnles  as-i 
sending. ' 
Ovules  sQs-! 
pended . ; 
Calyx  valvate  or  opm 
Anthen  porous 
Anthers  slit 
Stamensopposita  petals  ShamMcect, 
Stamens  altemaw  to 
petals 
Leaves  pinnate 
Leaves     simple;  \ 
calyx  tnbtiW;  f(,j„^^ 
stamens  hypo-  f'"-»-™' 
gynons   .      .  / 
Leaves     simple;  N 


Celatiraeete. 

Bnmiaew, 


Trmmtdraeea. 


AmyridauiB, 


none 


Snh-CIaH,  MonopniLA.  (Petals  united  into  a  Tabe.) 


1.  Ovary  mparior. 

A.  Flowers  regnlar 
a.  3-  4-  fi-lobed 

Leaves  dotted  .      .      ,  . 
Leaves  dotlasi 
Infloreeeenee  gyrat/ 
Infloreseenoe  straight 
Corolla  plaited  inmtivatioD 
Corolla  flat  in  Mttvation  • 
h.  Ovary  not  lobed 

Catpels  4  or  S,  or  bom 
Anthen  porous 
Seeds  winged    .      »  . 
Seeds  wingless 

Anthers  biporons  .  « 
Anthers  nniporow .  , 
Anthers  sltt 
Stamens  opposite  petals 
Sbnibi.      .      .  , 
Herbs  .... 
Stamem  not  oppositt  petala 
Seeda  nnmeroni 
Carpels  distinct    .  . 
Car^'ols  combined     .  . 
Seeds  few 
Carpels  distinct    .  • 
Carpels  combined 
Ovnles  trect 
JBstivatiniimbrioata 


Stadtkotuiaeta. 
PyroJaeetf. 


AfyniMua. 
PHmulaeea. 


Monotropactce. 
Anonaeeto, 


iBstintioB  plieato  • 
Ovolei  pendnlons 
Namber  of  stamens 

same  as  petali. 
Kambnr  of  itamtni 

donUapatali  *  > 

Oarpeli  vmalfy  3 
Inflorescence  gyrata     .      •  • 
Infloreaeenoe  straight 

Flowers  anisexnal       .      .  • 
Flowers  hermaphrodite 
An  bypogynoQs  disk    •  • 
No  hypogynou  disk      .  • 
CarpeliS 
Stameni  S 
Corolla  talvate      •      ■  • 
Corolla  imbricBla       •     •  • 
Stamens  4 
Infloreaeenoe  gyrata 
Fmit  1-celIed      •      ■  • 
Fmit  SHMlled 
Style  bifid   .      .      •  . 
Style  dichotomons    .  . 
Inflorescence  straight 
Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl 

Leafy  

Beafy  .... 
Calyx  in  a  complete  whorl 
Flowers  symmetrical 
Carpels  s .  • 
OarpelaO 
Anthen  and 
stigma  united  . 
Anthers  and 
itigna  eeparate 
Corolla  imbri- 
cate 
Corolla  valvate 
Corolla  con- 
torted 
Flowers  nnsymmetrical 
Stipolei  . 
Nostipnlea  ,      .  . 
Carpel  sln|fle 
Stigma  simple 
Style  1 
Fniit  spnrionsly  S-celled  , 
Fmit  1-celled ;  aeed  I 
Styles  5    .      .      .  ^ 
Stigma  indo^te      .  • 
&  Flowers  in^lar 

a.  Ovary  4-lobed       •      •  • 

h.  Ovary  undivided 

Carpel  solitary  .  •  •  . 
CarpelaS 

Fniits  capsular  or  aneeulent 
Placentas  parietal 
Seeds  amygdaloid 

Fruit  sncoulent,  many- 
seeded. 
Fruit  bony,  few-seeded  . 
Seeds  not  auTgdaloid 
Leafy 
Saida  winged  . 
Seeds  win^eai  . 
Scaly  .... 
Placentas  in  centra 

Albumen  large     .  . 
Albumen  none 
Seeds  winged 
Seeds  wingless  . 
Placentas  free,  central  . 
Fmit  nucamentaceons,  Snselled 
Anthen  1-celled 
Anthen  S-oelled  . 
Fruit  nncamentaoeotts,  4-cellod 
Badiele  inferior . 
Badicle  nperiiv  ■      .  . 


AftlfBliaem, 
JSSsiMefff. 


JoMmiiuuea, 


EhreHaettB. 
Cordkum. 


OoHvolnUaeea, 


Solmaetet, 
I  As^tpiadaeetf. 


■  Omtianaeem, 

Loganiaeetit, 
SUtbaeea. 


PUnUoffinaeem. 
Salvat&raeea. 
Plumbaffinaeem. 
JBrunoniaet*. 

i  Jasifaewa.  (Xr 


CrtaemHaetig, 
PtdoUoctott 


Ottnemcm. 
Orobanc^acM, 

Sertfhmlarii 


Bignoniaeea. 

Acanthaee^. 

Lentibulttriaom, 

PefAflMiOMa. 


A.  Carpel  single 
Anthen  united 


TI.  Oniy  inferior. 
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Onle  paidaloui  .  . 

Ovule  «net     .  • 
ABthanfrw 

Oupall  .  a 

Ouptli  t,  S  abortive 
B,  CarpeU  mora  than  1 

Antben  onited  •  • 
Aathanftee 

ftemeM  S 

'SUmens  xnors  tluui  3 
Anthenponnu  • 
AoUiaeilit 


•  OthmdUaetm. 


iM  •  • 

AnUun  and  atiq|inM  united 
Stigma  indoaiate  > 
IKumadBple 
Stipolaa  .     .  • 
'Vt^hont  ttipolea 
Leavee  t^podte 
Btemiqure  . 
StenmiBd 


Ahitiaem. 


OaHum. 

Sob-Claai,  Artuu,  or  ImowuTA.  (WiUiovt  Petals 
aometimea  without  C1I7X) 

I.  Without  a  Caljrx  (AflUanjrdeai). 
A.  Stipolee  preaent 

Omlea  nnmaroiu    •      •      *  • 
Baadawiaged  .      .      .  • 
Saadaeemoaa 
Ondaa  aditaix  or  ytaj  few 
Flowera  with  atamoia  and  plttUa 
Stamena  nniUteral   .  . 
Stamena  wborled         .  . 
Flowera  uuMxnal 
Caipel  aolitaiy ;  oTolea  Meet 
Caipal  aolitaiy ;  omleapCKdiloBa 
Caipeli  tiieoeoooB  • 
fi.  Stipules  absent 

OTolas  wj  nnmeroaa  ■        •  * 
Ovules  single  01  few 
Flowers  hennapbrodite 
Eml»70  in  vitellns         •  . 
EdImto  without  vitellna 
Flowers  tmisexnal 
Fhnreza  nakedj  carpd  aiiule  . 
Flowen naked;  c^upel ddoble  . 

Flowan  covered;  iBthag^alvaa 
reeorved       •        ■  • 

FI0WOT8  covered;  anther^vaa 
slit         •  . 


■flafaaaijiftMr. 


Hvrkaom. 


ifyrkacta, 
CaOUrkkaeta. 

nuuea. 
{CafyeanthaeetB.) 

Mmmiacea. 


II.  Cafyx  preiaiit  (MwweMaaydg). 

A.  Ovary  inferior 
a.  SUpnles  present 

Flowera  with  stamens  and  pistUa  .  AriitotoAiMea, 
Flowera  unisexual ;  fmit  In  a  cup  .  CorylacMt. 
Flowen  oniawoal ;  fruit  naked 

Hanj-aeeded    •        .        .  Btgoniaeem. 

1  aaeded  .    .  Artompnom. 

9.StinileaalMiit 

FWen  wgiaamal,  in  eatkina 

Leavea  simple,  altera^        .  Ifyrkuetm* 

Lesvea  nmple,  (mposite  .        .  Chnputm^ 

Learea  componna  .        .    .  J^^famdaaem, 
Flowers  unisexual,  not  inotkfna  . 

Seeds  in  a  pulp .        »        .  (kmuHUmm, 

Seeda  dry ' 

NumereoB        •        •    •  Datitcaetet. 

Solitary       .         •         .  Htlwimgiaetee, 
Tlowers  hermMhxodite 
Leavea  dotted       •        •     .  JQ^rtoeM. 
Leavea  not  dotted 

Ovaiy  S-6-celled      •         ,  ArutoloAiacM, 

Ovary  1-celled 

Emlnyo  atiaighti  cotyl^oOB 
flat 

Albumen  abaent       *  llakragaoat. 

Albuun  Mqr       •  8amt^ut». 


Embryo  curved  .  Omopodiaeem. 

Ovary  mora  than  1.  but  not  8 
or  fr<eUed 


Embryo  atiaii^t  • 
Emlnyo  ouvad  • 
&  Ovary  anperior 
•.Stipalaa  abaent 

Ffowen  hwmaphrodita 
Sepals  S  .  , 

'  Sepals  mora  than  S 
Cupola  aareral,  nnited 
naeantaa  parietal,  in  lines 
Placentas  parietal,  diffused 
naeaDtasm  eantn 
Ovuleafsw 
Calyx  ifcott,  with 
jmiobaaa 

uuyz  ahott,  no  gyn»- 
bue 

Embryo  enrved  . 
Embryo  straight  • 
Calyx  tabular  . 
Ovules  numeroua 
Caipola  l,divaricatiog . 
Cai^els  not  divaricat- 
ing; ataBMoa  Iqrpo- 
mooa 

iMvaa  appomta 
Leavea  altenate 
Caipela  iwt  divaricat- 
ing;  stamena  pari- 
gynous 
Fruit  1-cdled 
Fruit  manTHielled  . 
Carpels  aoutary 
aeparate 
Carpels  several 
Carpel  single 
AhUwr-valvea 
curved,  leafy 
Anther-valves  recurved,  acdy 
Anther-valves  slit 
Fnut-a  lagnme  * 
Fruit  not  a  legnmo 
Cain  long  or  tabular 
Basehardened  . 
Tube  hudaad 
Kothaidaned 


PajKutnctm*. 


or 


-.1 


Cdattraeeai. 
Pmaacta. 

Saxifragaoea., 


PoiokmtMCB. 


PrimuhoMt 
BammaUaemB. 

LtHlfOMtt, 

Oemyfhaotas. 
LegnmAnMiB, 


KydagvnaaiB. 


Bt™.  embedded  in  I  p^,^ 

Stamena  not  ao 

Ovules  erect      .  .  Wmagnaeea, 
Ovules  pendulous 

Fmit  B-valved  .  Aqmlanaceas, 
Fruit  indshiaeent  TKymdaeeas. 
Calyx  abort 

I#eavas  with  scalaa  •  MtagnaceeB, 

Leaves  dotted  .  ^u^fridaeMB. 
Leaves  smooth 

Flowen  naked 
Calyx  dry  .      .  Ammmiawx. 
Calyx  herbaeaooa 
Stamena  hypo- 
gynou  '  >  • 
Stamens  perigy- 
nooa    .  1 


flawara  unisexual 
Carpels  several,  united 
Ovules  numerous 

Stamens  columnar 
Ovules  few 
Leaves  alternate 
Dotted.  . 
Not  dotted  . 
Carpel  stditarr 
CUyx  tubular  « 
Cdyx  open 
Carpela  several 
Carpel  solitar^igiti^ed  by 


Chenopodiaeue. 

SaseUaceas. 
{Ckenopodiaoea.) 


AT^MnAdcete, 


Xemfftexjflaeeau 
Buphorbiaoem, 

MyrUHeaetee, 
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Embryo  itraight    .  . 
Embryo  carved  .  • 
(.  8tipnles  present 

Flowers  hermaphrodite 
Sepals  2      .      .      .  • 
Sepals  more  than  2 
Carpels  aeversl,  united 
Stamens  hyp(%ynoiu 
Placentas  parietal  . 
Placentas  central 
Calyx  nlnte ;  sta^ 
mens  vunudel- 
phous  ■ 
Partly  sterile  . 
All  ferUle  .  . 
Calyx  Talvate ;  sta- 
mens distinct  . 
Cahnc  imbricated 
Fruit  beaked  . 
Not  beaked  . 
Stamens  perigynoos 
Placentas  parietal  .  . 
Placentas  central 
Leaves  opposit* 
Leaves  alternate 
Stameni  alteniate 
to 


Cataarinaceas. 
Portulaeaeaa. 


BjfttnariaeeiB. 
SlerculiaoecB. 

TUiaoeeB. 


fi^erdMwosa. 
Malpigklaeem, 

PaatyhnuBm, 

Ciaumiaeem. 

Jthamuaeem. 


Ulmaeea. 

IBeedfraeea. 
(^rjfmiddlamaeeiB. 

Legumimoact. 

PoIj/gonaeeiB. 
PkytoUueaaa. 


mem- 
bnnou  . 
Carpels  solitary  or  a^anta 
Calyx  membraiKHu  »  . 
Calyx  herbaceons 
Styles  baaal 
Styles  terminal,  i  to 
an  ovary 

Frait  a  legame  . 
^  Fmitnotal^me 
Styles  terminal,  3  to 
an  ovaiy 
Stipules  oehreate . 
Stipnlea  smpls  . 
Flowers  aniiexual 
Carpels  several,  nnited 
f  lowers  in  t^Aii^* 
Aril  presoit  .      »  . 
No  aril     .      ,  ; 
Seeds  nnmeiona    .  . 
Flowers  not  in  catldns 
Carpel  solitary 
CisUs  of  anthen  pnrtendi- }  . 
cular  to  filamentV       A  ^i'*ff*nacea 

CellH  of  anthers  panlU  to  filament. 
Embryo  straight 

Albumen  present 

No  albumen  . 
Bmbiyo  hooked 

Albumen  present 

Albumen  none 

Sub- Class,  SioTTOOBfit  (Lindley). 

Ovary  inferior     ....  JDioKonamg, 
Uvarp  superior 

Carpels  distinct  .        .  .    .  THwidaetm. 
Cxrpels  united 
Placentas  central 

Flowen  6-petalled  .         .  SmiheM. 

Flowers  3-petalled  .  ,     .  THtliaeta. 

Placentas  below  ,         .  BoiaiirghiaeM. 

Placentas  on  the  sides         .  .  Pkiimaam. 

Sab-Claas,  Qtunoosms  (Lindley). 
Stem  jointed       .         .         .         ,  Onektoem. 
Stem  continnoos 

Leavvapinnate   ,         .  • 
LeavMdmpIe 

Omleainconei.         .         . \Pinae6a.  {Omi- 

Onlei  solitary  ,    .  ToMotm. 

daas,  ENDOOENS. 
1.  Flowem  compute  (having  distinet  Floral  Envelopes). 
A.  Ovaiy  infsrior 

Flomn  gyoaadnmi .        .        .  Ortihidacete. 


BtlMtaeem. 
/inci'if BHiti  om. 


Urticaeeoe. 
Arloearpaeece. 

Moraems. 
C(Mfia&MaoM. 


Flowers  not  gynandrons 
Veins  of  leaves  diverging  fcom  the  midrib 
Anther  1,  with  1  cell        .     .  Marmlaetm. 
Anther  1,  with  i  cells  .         ,  ^ngAmuetf. 
Anthers  6  or  6  .     .  Mtimsm, 

Veins  of  leaves  parallel  with  midribt 
Stamens  3 

Authara  tuned  oatwaids      .  Iridaeea^ 
Anttet  tonwd  inmnti      .  BmrmaimiQett 
Stama&B6 
Leaves  flat 

Fruit  3-ee11ed ;  smli  emdlirliki. 
Radicle  remote  nomhilttm  I/jgpQgUaeeK. 
Badicle  next  hilum  . 
Fntit  3-celled  ;  aepali  caly- 
cine         .         .  . 
Fruit  1-celled  .        •  . 
Leaves  eqoitant       •  . 
Stamens  more  than  Q 
B.  Ovary  superior 

SeMla  ealyx-like  or  glumaeeoua 
Catpels  separate,  more  or  less 
Placentae  diffused        .  . 
Placentas  narrow  .        .  . 
Cupels  in  a  solid  pistil 
Petals  distinct  from  calyx 
Plaoentaa  eential     •  • 
Placentas  parietal 
Petals  not  dutinet  from  calyx 
Flowers  scattwed     .  ■ 
Flowers  spadicoM         .  . 
Sepals  corolla-like 
Carpels  more  or  Ism  aepatate 
Seed  solitary    ..  .. 
Seeds  numerpos  . 

Anthers  turned  outwards 
Anthers  turned  inwards 
Parts  of  flower  0        .  , 
Parts  of  flower  S 
Carpels  combined 
ntala  rolled  inwards    .  • 
Petals  not  rolled  inwards 
Flowen  with  ^tpendages 
Flowers  without  appendagea . 

II.  Flowers  incomfdete  (Floiil  Envelopes  not  distinct'; 

A.  Flowers  in  glumes 

Stems  hollow  ... 
Stems  solid 

Carpel  solitary ;  seed  erect 

Carpel  aolitaiy ;  seed  pendalons  . 

Cupels  several,  distinct 
Glomes  only 

Cup  within  Klumsa   .      .   '  . 
Carpus  ■eveial,  eomUned 
Placentas  parietal  ,  , 

Placentas  central  .       .       .  . 

B.  Flovrers,orwithafewverticillate leaves 

d.  Flowers  on  a  spadix 
Fmit  a  drupe  . 

Fruit  bemed;  leaves  in  bud, 

convolute     .      .  '. 
Fruit  dry ;  anthen  davate,  on )  t^^jl,^ 

weak  filaments  .  f 

b:  Flowers  not  on  a  spadix 

Aquatic,  with  pendalons  ovules 

PoUen  globose  .      .      .  . 
*  Pollen  confervoid  . 
Terrestrial;  ovnles erect     .  . 
Aquatic ;  ovnlei  dect 


Taeeaceee. 

Hemofhraeeee. 

HydrockantcM 


Butomae&g. 
Alimaem. 


OrmHatm. 


MehnlMaeecB- 
PkiijfdrmeeiB» 


Gramimmoeee, 

Qfperaeem. 
Re^aeeta. 

J)etvaunaeax. 
XrioanUaeem, 

SeHiaceae, 


PanUanttcoa. 
Araeeet. 


Naiadacfte. 
ZoaUraoece, 
JunottgiumXfM 
PuttoceiB. 


Sob-Claii  Rbizooimb  (Bhnntlw). 

Ovules  indefinite 

Anthers  opening  by  slits  .      .      .  C^noeov. 

Anthers  bursting  by  pores  * .      .   ,  JR^Ietiaetm. 
Ovule*  Mlitai/  BnfajK^pAoraenK 

ClaBi,  ACROOKNS. 
I.  With  Stems. 

A.  No  distinct  axis  of  growth 

Spores  without  etaters    .     ^  ,  JNetiaeem, 
Spores  withelateiiDigitized  by  V^OOglC 
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8pore>ease  with  vabrei  ■      >  *i 

Spore-case  valvelesa       •      •  .  MtuKAtmtiaeea, 
B.  A  distinct  axis  of  growth 
Spores  with  elaten 

Spo>»«»ewithva]w.      .  . 

Spore-case  in  cones  .      •      •  .  Sjvitekmet. 
Spores  without  elaters 
Spore-cue  on  fitondB 

Binged  Poljipodiaeea. 

Bing^tn  Danaaeea. 

I^re-caee  on  edge  of  frtmd  .      .  Opkiof^oBtaetee. 
Spore-CAse  in  an  invelacre      .   .  Marnlcaeea. 
Spore-case  naked 

Sessile  in  the  axil  of  ftosA  .   .  Lyoopodiaoea. 

Stalked 

Without  valves    .      .      .  BtTfaeta  {Mutei,) 
II.  Withont  Stems. 

Mycelium  present 
Spores  in  foors 

Hymwiiiimnaked      .      .     .  ^^J^' 

Hymemnm  inclosed.      ...  Ltfcopehheete. 
Spm-eaae  niule 
Spomles  naked 

miallos  obsolete     .      .      .   .  Vredmaeeas, 
Thallas  floccose  ....  Botrytaeeas. 
Spornles  indoeed 

In  asd,  SetwiUaeeag. 

In  a  veil  Mvuimwets. 

Hjceliam  ahsoat 
Aqutic 

&TBtalUne  DiaUmacece. 

Cellolar  or  membranons 
Fresh-water  chiefly 
Multiplied  by  xoospores       .   .  Oon/ervaoeas, 
Multiplied  hy  spiral  nucules    .  Characece. 
Saltwater 

Multiplied  by  rimi^  spores     .  Fueaeex. 
MnltipUed     tetiaiipoxeB    .  .  (kraaiaeetB. 
Teirestrial 

Spores  naked  Qra^^^tidaeea. 

Spores  in  aaci 

Tliallns  gelatinous  .      .      .  .  OcXUmaeea. 

Tfaallus  pulverulent     .      .      *  Parmdiaeea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  numy  of  the  orders  are  repeated  in 
this  analysis  under  different  divisions  ;  and  this  anses  from 
the  &ct  that  this  analysis  is  artificial,  and  only  expresses  the 
general  characters  of  each  order.   Brides  this,  in  the  stioug^ 
est  orders,  exceptions  to  some  very  general  points  of  structure 
frequently  occur.   Thus  we  have  apetalous  and  irregular- 
flowered  plants  in  the  polTpetaloua  r«gular-flowered  order 
Bunmneidaeea.   With  a  uttu  practice  aneh  an  uudysis  as  the 
fetMoing  will  enable  any  one  acquainted  with  the  stmetore 
of  ^anto  to  refer  anv  particular  plant  to  its  right  order,  and 
on  burnins  to  the  otam  in  the  alphabeMcal  part  of  Una  work 
he  will  find  a  detailed  aeconnt  of  its  stmetnra  and  pro- 
perties. 
BOTAURUa  [BiTTMj*.] 
BOTTLE-GOUftD.   [LiOKMAUu,  8. 1.1 
BOULDERS.   Of  the  materials  of  which  superficial  de- 
posits of  the  debris  of  ancient  rocks  are  composed}  some  are 
of  large  size,  and  have  been  called  Boulders  01  Erratic 
Blocks.   The  portions  of  smaller  size  are  called  OraveL 
Boulders  are  generally  found  not  fax  from  the  rocks  from 
which  Uiey  have  been  broken,  whilst  gravel  is  carried  to  a 
gnat  distance.   lostanees,  however,  are  not  wanting  in 
which  boulders  have  been  transpwted  an  immense  distance. 
^Hisy  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
the  plains  of  <}ermanv,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
and  Cumberland  to  the  centre  aud  south  of  Eugland.  So 
large  are  Bome  of  these  boulders,  and  the  obstacles  such  as 
intervening  hills,  valleys,  and  seas  so  great,  that  the  mode  of 
meir  tranitportation  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  1^  supuoeiug  that  they  have  been  floated  across  them 
in  masses  of  ice,  which  as  they  have  melted  have  dropped 
thran  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  found  when  those 
Plaem  wen  at  the  bottom  of  «  aea.  The  laigeit  boolden 


aoem  to  have  drifted  in  all  cases  from  northern  and  southern, 
poiuta  towards  the  warmer  distrieta  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  parts  of  the  earth. 

BOURMONT,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE  VICTOR  DE 
CHAISNE,  MARSHAL  COUNT  DE,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  the  castle  of  Bourmount, 
in  Anjou,  in  the  year  1773-  Having  entered  the  army  in 
1788,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  serrod  as  an  oiBcer  in  the 
Roy^  French  Guards  until  1790,  when  he  emigrated,  and 
joined  theazmy  of  ths  Fnnee  de  Gond^  Hie  sanguine  dis- 
position and  earnest  chaiacter  recommended  him  so  strongly 
to  the  euugrant  leader,  that  he  was  immediately  employe 
in  fomentiDg  the  insuzreetioa  of  the  western  provineas.  In 
October  1793,  ho  waa  despatdied  1^  the  Prince  to  the  bead- 
quarters  of  Uie  Viscount  de  So^ieaox,  under  iriuwe  ordeia 
he  commanded  one  of  the  cmm  «  the  Vendaao  trocms,  and 
was  inomoted  to  the  rank  ol  majorfenend.  At  this  time 
he  waa  only  in  his  21st  year. 

In  December  1793  he  was  aent  to  Eugland  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  the  British  govenmient  to  assist  the  Bourbon 
cause,  but  his  mission  proved  abortive.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction, however,  of  seeing  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  who  received  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
knighted  him,  and  authorised  him  to  confer  the  same  honour 
on  other  loyu  gentlemen  adhering  to  the  mouucbical  inte- 
rests, and  more  parUcularly  on  the  Viscount  de  Scepeaux, 
He  paid  a  second  vint  to  Engknd  in  1796,  exhibitii^  the 
greyest  seal  in  antnuting  the  French  emigrants  against  the 
republic,  and  in  collecting  all  the  elementa  of  ci^  war. 
Soim  after  he  returned  to  France  to  share  the  perils  of 
a  new  insurrection  of  the  Vendeans,  and  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Chouans  in  1799.  On  the  16th  of  October  of  the 
same  year  he  forced  his  way  into  Le-Mana,  the  chief  plaoe  in 
the  department  of  Sarthe,  ctmunitting,  it  is  amerteo,  great 
cruelties,  pillaging  the  inhabitants  w  nearly  a  milUon  of 
franca,  buruine  the  post-office,  the  puUie  laeorda,  wl  the 
libiftiy  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 

About  the  period  of  the  18th  Brumaiie,  when  M.  de 
Chatilltm  and  other  insurgent  leaders  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  consular  goTemment,  the  Count  de  Bourmont 
followed  their  example.  He  strove  to  induce  Geoi^  Ca^ 
doudal  to  do  the  same :  but  that  inflexible  chief,  ax  from 
complyii^,  evinced  his  disgust  at  the  proposal  in  1601,  by 
ordering  Bourmont's  brothsr-in-law  to  be  shot.  The  active 
mind  of  the  young  soldier  iodiapoaed  him  to  a  life  <tf  ease ; 
he  therefore  offiarea  his  services  to  Bonaparte,  and  m>ears 
to  have  exhibited  more  eagemesa  than  discretion  in  so  doing. 
The  ever-Tigilant  Fonch^  suspected  his  seal ;  he  cs^ised  the 
Count  to  be  strictly  watched,  and,  haviug  discovered  what 
he  considered  sufficient  proof  of  intended  treachery,  he  sent 
himaprisonertotheTemple,Pari8,inl803.  From  this  prison 
be  was  trausferred  to  the  citaded  of  Dijon,  and  thence  to 
that  of  Beaancon.  Having  escaped  from  this  last  place  of 
confinement,  ne  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  The  French  army  having  become  masters  of  ihat 
country  in  1610,  Bourmont  made  iuterest  with  the  victorious 
general,  waa  included  in  the  capitnlatioo.  Mid  returned  to 
France  with  the  army.  He  now  submitted  fully  to  the 
imperial  oovemmoot «  Napoleon,  and  was  ofiered  the  brevet 
of  colonu,  which  he  accepted.  It  must  be  obaerred,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  vindication  of  his  career,  published  in  18M 
by  his  son,  it  la  stated  Uiat  when  the  Count  made  his  sub- 
mission he  was  at  Nantes  in  France,  aud  thi^  he  waa  allowed 
his  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  service  in  the  anuy  of 
Napoleon.  Hia  son  goes  so  for  as  to  assert  that,  in  1800,  the 
First  Consul  offered  him  the  post  of  lientenantgeneralt  which 
he  declined. 

From  1810  to  1814,  Bourmont  continued  faithful  to  hia 
new  master ;  distinguished  himself  in  several  battles,  espe- 
cially at  that  of  Nogent ;  and  received  no  less  than  ten 
wounds,  four  of  which  were  sabre  cuts  on  the  head.  For 
this  conduct  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  brisadier- 
general  in  181^  and  made  a  lieutenant-general  the  following 
year..  When  the  fall  of  Napoleon  tasted  the  character  of  so 
many  generals  and  marshals,  Bourmont  <mly  lollowed  the 
example  of  an  almost  universal  defection.  He  did  not  batmy 
Louis  XVIII.  in  the  spring  of  181S  ;  but  offered  him  the 
use  of  his  sword  ou  the  very  eve  of  his  departure  from  the 
Tuileries.  After  the  flight  of  the  King,  he  did  not  refuse  to 
take  service  a  second  time  under  the  powerfnl  man,  a  single 
word  from  whom  would  have  consigned  his  family  to  nun. 
But  he  could  not  brook  the  despotism  manifested  in  the  Acta 
Additionnel,  and  tendered  his  lesignatioB^  tlw  Ewwru-  in 
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coDsequenee  of  it.  Recelying  no  answer,  he  I«ft  the  French 
army  on  the  10th  Jnne,  161S,  after  folly  commmiic&ting  hie 
deaign  to  his  eaccessor.  Oeneral  Hnlat,  to  whom  he  likewue 
explained  ereiy  reqaiBite  detail  of  service.  Marshal 
Oerard,  under  whom  he  commanded  a  division  dnring  the 
campaiffn,  and  General  Halat,  hsTO,  since  then,  exonerated 
Ooont  de  Bonrmont  from  all  fmpntatios  of  treachery ;  whilst 
Napoleon,  in  his  aeeoaat  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  doei  not 
evm  aociue  hin> 

After  hia  teeond  nsUmtion,  Lonis  XVliL  pen  Count  do 
Bovmumt  tho  eommand  of  a  diviidon,  in  the  ufiutiy  of  hia 
Qiurdi ;  and  in  thla  rank  he  aemd  in  the  campaign  <^ 
1823,  under  the  Dnke  of  AngooUme  in  flnain ;  ana  on  the 
retnm  of  the  Dake  to  France,  he  appointed  Boaimont  to  the 
commend  of  the  army  of  oceapation.  In  18S9  the  portfolio 
ot  the  miniBtty  of  war  vas  offered  to  him  by  Prince  Polignac  : 
bat  the  Coont  declined  tho  offer  several  times,  recommended 
other  generala  in  preference  to  himself,  and  was  only  per- 
Boaded  to  take  omee  by  the  eatneat  request  of  the  Kii^.  In 
1830  the  great  expedition  to  Algiers  was  resolved  upon,  and 
the  command  of  an  army  of  ^,000  troops  was  conferred 
npoQ  Bonrmont  We  have  not  space  to  follow  his  Algerine 
career.  Bat  it  mnst  be  noted  as  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  man,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  obtained  far  France  this  large 
and  valnable  colony,— the  prindpal  conquest  she  has  retained 
dnring  the  pveaent  eenttuyy— ehoold  have  been  the  ol^ect  of 
so  mncfa  aTonioD.  The  rovdation  of  Jaly  added  farther 
Inttemen  to  that  dislike,  and  after  Bonrmont  had  been  sa- 
perseded  in  his  command  on  the  Snd  of  September,  by 
Oeneral  Claazel,  a  cha^  was  broocht  against  the  deposed 
leader  of  having  appropriated  to  his  own  nse  the  tieasnrea 
found  in  one  of  the  captnred  towns.  One  of  his,  sons  had 
&llen  in  the  camnaign,  and  the  cnstom-hoose  officer  at  Mar- 
seille, after  the  landmg  of  Boannont,  carried  his  zeal  to 
such  an  excess,  as  to  examine  tiie  corpse  in  search  for  the 
hidden  gold.  The  Count  bore  this  outrage  patiently,  but  the 
Countess  de  Bonrmont  received  so  great  a  diock,  that  she 
never  rallied  afterwards. 

From  the  year  1830  Marshal  de  Bonrmont  lived  in  exile ; 
residing  at  various  times  ia  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
other  countries.  He  was  at  length  allowed  to  return  to 
France  by  Loats  Philippe,  and  in  16^  he  took  np  Us  abode 
with  hit  &mily  at  the  castlo  of  Bonrmont.  Hen  he  eon> 
timted  to  resido  in  tho  greateat  retirement  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  oeenrred  m  the  S7th  of  October  184Q,  at 
the  a^  of  73.  In  Fruice  Bonrmont  is,  of  all  the  republican 
and  imperial  generals  upon  whom  the  chane  of  toeason  has 
been  affixed,  the  most  nnpopnlar.  Neither  Morean  nor 
Pich^m,  nritber  Bemadotte  nor  Matmont,  has  been  so 
furiously  porsued  with  the  public  odium.  Grouchy  himself 
is  onl^  nig  second  in  obloquy.  After  a  carefal  examination 
of  their  real  conduct,  and  dne  allowance  being  made  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  It  would  not  reqnire  an  nnasual 
stress  of  charity  to  remove  much  of  the  opprobium  which 
now  attaches  to  many  of  Uiesa  great  military  names.  But 
the  time  to  do  it  esectnally  is  not  vet  come ;  and  public 
opinion  mart  be  leipeeted  even  wiin«  noit  it  sppean 
to  err. 

(BiogrmMe  de$  OonteNporoto ;  Alison,  BIttory  tf 
mirop^s  Bazrat  4  Saint  Edme,  JVtrtjoe/  Feller,  X>ial<umatn 

^n^k  HUGH,  tho  Ibonder  of  the  Primf  tive  Metho- 
dist Connotion,  was  bore  April  3rd,  177S,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Btoke.apon-Tren^  in  Staffordshire.  He  was 
brought  np  in  the  Weeleyan  Methodist  comnmnion,  and 
became  an  active  and  zealons  preacher  of  that  body.  His 
zeal  appears  to  have  carried  him  beyond  Uie  bounds  allowed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  for  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  associated  himself  with 
William  Clowes  and  some  other  preachen  of  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  reviving  open-air  religious  snvices  and  camp  meet- 
ings, or  great  gatherings  ^r  preaching  and  poblie  worship. 
These  proceedings,  altnoagh  common  enoagn  in  the  early 
days  of  Methodism,  and  carried  to  very  great  lengths  in 
America,  were  discountenanced  by  the  Conference,  which 
in  1607  passed  a  resolntion  to  the  following  effect:— 
"  It  is  our  ittdgmttit  that  even  supposing  such  meetiiuB 
(camp  meetiMs)  to  be  allowed  in  America,  they  are  highly 
improper  in  England,  and  Hkely  to  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable mischief,  and  we  disclaim  all  connection  with 
them."  This  led  to  Ur.  Bourne's  separation  bom  the 
Wesleyan  Oonfereneo,  and  the  eitabliahment  of  the  Primi- 
tive Mothodirt  eonnoxiott,  the  Arst  ehus  (or  local  society) 


of  which  was  formed  at  Standley,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1610. 
This  body,  which  in  1811  hsd  two  preachers  and  about  200 
members,  bad  increased  in  1821  to  202  travelling  and  1435 
local  preachers,  and  7842  members.  In  1803  the  connexion 
numMred  1769  chapels  and  3665  rented  rooms,  with  668 
paid  travelling  preachers,  and  9594  local  preachers.  The 
members  at  me  same  time  had  reached  108,926.  The 
difference  between  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  consists  chiefly  in  the  free  admission  of 
laymen  to  the  conference  of  the  K>rmer  body. 

Mr.  Bonmo,  after  he  had  oraanised  the  -society  tn  England, 
ia  which  he  was  asristed  by  WilUam  dowei,  who  had  Uke- 
vrias  been  dindased  for  similar  irr^nlaritlei  from  the  Wes- 
leyan body^  made  journeys  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  religious  societies  in  connection  with 
his  new  organisation.  In  1844  he  visited  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  his  preaching  attracted  large  congrega- 
tions. Mr.  Bourne  lived  to  ^urscore  years  of  age,  and 
was  much  revered  by  the  members  of  the  Connexion.  From 
his  youth  he  was  a  rigid  abstainer  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
in  which  respect  many  of  the  preachers  and  members  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  have  followed  his  example. 
He  died  at  Bemersley,  in  Staffordshire,  October  11, 185S. 

BOWERBANKIA,  a  genus  of  Ascidioid  Polypes,  or 
Pofyeoa,  belonging  to  the  family  yenaUarimtm,  It  was 
named  by  Dr.  Furo  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Bovexbank. 
The  following  character  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnston  la  hia 
'British  Zoophytes :'—Polypidom  confervoid,  matted  or 
irregularly  branched ;  the  cells  sesdle,  umlateral,  irregular ; 
the  infiected  portion  with  a  spinous  or  filamentona  rim. 
The  polypes  ascidian,  with  ten  ciliated  tentaeula,  wd  a 
strong  gizzard.  There  is  but  one  British  species,  B. 
itabricata.  It  has  ovate  or  ovato-cylindrical  cells,  which 
are  irregularly  scattered  on  the  pol;^pidom  in  dense  elnsters. 
In  its  young  state  the  polypidom  is  creeping  and  matted  ; 
but  as  it  arrives  at  maturity  it  becomes  arbuscular  and  ezecL 
From  this  circumstance  several  names  have  been  given  to 
this  species.  It  is  found  growing  on  the  Pud  and  corallines 
which  are  expcned  at  low  water,  and  very  generally  dis- 
tributed on  the  British  coast.  It  grows  in  profusion  on  the 
chaina  of  the  steam-ferries  at  Boutfaamptom  and  Portsmonth. 
(Johnston,  frifuA  ^bo^wM.) 

BOWLES,  REV.  WILLIAM  LISLE,  a  man  of  aome 
importanciB  aa  an  English  ]Met,  but  of  aull  neater  impor- 
tance from  the  peculiar  position  he  oceoined  vx  the  history 
of  English  poetry,  was  bom  at  King's  Sutton,  en  the  borders 
of  Northamptonshire,  on  the  24th  of  September,  176S.  His 
father  was  vicar  of  uie  parish  in  which  he  was  bom :  hia 
grandfather.  Dr.  Bowleik  also  a  elereyman  in  the  sanw 
neighbourhood,  was  of  a  Wiltshire  family.  His  mother  was 
one  of  tho  danshters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  author 
of  '  Memoria  Technica,*  and  other  works.  When  the  boy 
was  seven  ^ears  old,  his  &ther  was  appointed  to  the  living 
of  Uphill  in  Somersetshire ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions was  the  journey  of  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  the 
vicar,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  with  two  maid-servants, 
in  two  lombering  chaises,  preceded  by  a  rustic  in  llvety,  on 
Uieir  way  far  westward  to  the  newparisb.  In  1776,  at  the 
age  of  fonrtoeo,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  Rchooli  where 
his  master  ms  Dr.  Joseph  Warton.  Ho  waa  one  of 
Warton's  hvonrite  pupils,  and  he  himself  expressed  hia 
obligations  to  Warton  w  the  kindly  eara  with  irtiieh  ho  in- 
structed him  In  the  principles  of  literary  tute  and  cntleiui. 
It  was  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Wvton 
that,  on  leaving  Winchester  School  in  178S,  after  rising  to 
be  senior  boy,  Bowles  chose  Trinity  Colles^  Oxford,  as  the 
place  of  bis  farther  education.  Aomaa  Warton,  Joseph^ 
more  distinguished  brother,  was  then  senior  fellow  of  that 
college.  Among  his  contempotariei  at  Trinity  CoU^,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  a  high  place ;  gaining,  among  ouier 
honours,  the  prize  for  the  chancellor's  Latin  poem  in  1783. 
On  quitting  college,  in  1787^  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  ha 
looked  forward  to  some  "independent  provision  in  the 
church.'  ^i<^  would  enable  him  te  many  a  young  lady  t« 
whom  no  waa  much  attached.  Dr.  Moore,  Archblahop  of 
Canterbury,  had  been  indebted,  when  a  poor  curate,  to  his 
maternal  gnndfather,  Dr.  Grey  ;  and  the  young  clei|ymui 
waa  led  in  consequence  to  eiqwct  some  prelerment  from  that 
prelate.  None  came  howaver;  and  "  worldly  circumstances 
interfering,**  the  eusgement  with  the  young  lady  waa 
broken  off.  A  second  engagement  also  came  ta  a  melau- 
choly  dose  by  tha  death  la  the  young  lady.  After  it  had 
been  detemaed  not  to  wiUt  any  lo: 
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ai^tpiifloMl  pitnaigi,'*  in  gnat  d«pre«i«i  of  spiriti, 
BowIm  nadsa  tour  throng  tlu  noiUi  of  EDglud,  Scotlwd, 
and  loni*  parU  of  the  oominent ;  and  it  wu  during  thii  tonr 
tbat  ho  oompOMd  the  '  Sonneti '  which  fint  mad*  him  known 
«•  a  poet.  Tha  '  Sonnob'  wer*  iotendad  for  hii  own  Mlaca, 
and  wan  not  avan  aommittad  to  paper )  bat  in  1789,  when 
he  had  baoA  aama  tima  back  in  England,  it  ecenrred  to  hiaij 
ai  ha  wai  paMing  throogh  Bath  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  to 
write  oat  aa  many  of  them  as  ha  eoald  lamambar,  correct 
them,  and  have  them  printed.  Aoaordingly,  he  got  Mr. 
Cmttwall,  printer  of  a  Bath  newtpaper,  to  strike  off  a  hun- 
dred coiaes  4to,  nnder  the  title  of  *  Foortsen  Bonnets, 
written  cniefly  on  Pictareaqne  Bpoti  daring  a  Jouney.'  The 
erpenia  of  this  modest  pablieattoo  was  61,  Amnt  six 
months  after  the  pablicatioa  he  reoeiTed  a  lettat  from  Bfr, 
Crnttwdl,  Infbnaing  Mm  Uiat  the  100  c<miBS  wars  all  sold, 
and  that  ha  coold  nm  sold  600.  Mn^  eneoinaged  (hit 
flither  was  jait  dead,  and  his  mother  was  in  somewhat  re< 
duoed  drcnmstaneea),  he  printed  a  second  edition  of  fiOO, 
adding  some  new  sonnets ;  and  some  time  afterwards  a  third 
edition  of  700  was  called  for. 

It  is  curious  now,  looking  back,  to  think  that,  in  a  jrear 
like  1789,  when  France  was  in  the  throes  of  rerolation,  the 
pablication  from  a  proTincial  press  of '  Foarteen  Sonnets,' 
by  a  yonng  clei:gyman  disappointed  in  love,  should  hara 
been  an  event  of  any  consequenoe  in  Eogland ;  and  yet  so  it 
was.  A  new  litaniy  spirit,  and  new  notions  of  poetijr,  were 
beginning  to  be  abroad ;  and  yonng  men  were  craving  for 
something  fresh  and  natoral,  even  if  bat  feeble,  after  the 
strong  and  fine  artifieialitin,  as  thev  are  caUed,  of  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  their  followers.  Bowlers  sonnets  came  at  the 
proper  moment  Other  yonng  men  of  promise  had  already 
attempted,  or  were  attempting  poems  in  a  new  vain;  hot. 
both  as  the  pnpil  of  the  Wartons  and  by  reason  of  his  natoral 
ansceptibility,  Bowles  was  fitted  to  take  the  lead.  His  son- 
nets were  read  and  read  apiin  by  all  academic  yonng  men  of 
taste  and  poetical  aspiration,  ineludio^  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Sonthey,  and  Ixirell.  "  I  had  jast  entered  on  my 
seventeenth  year,"  says  Coleridge,  when  the  sonnets  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  twenty-one  in  number  (this  was  the  second  edition^ 
and  just  then  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  first  made 
known  and  presented  to  me  by  a  Bcnool-fellow  who  had 
quitted  us  [that  is,  Christ^s  Hospital]  for  the  aniveni^.  As 
my  school  finances  did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I 
made,  within  less  than  a  year  and  a  hal^  more  tban  forty 
transcriptions,  as  the  best  presents  I  could  ofiisr  to  those  who 
bad  in  any  way  won  my  regard.  And  with  almost  e^nal 
delight  did  I  rweive  the  three  or  foor  following  publications 
of  the  same  anthor.**  These  **  three  or  fonr  foflowing  publi- 
cations *'  of  Bowles  were  diort  copies  of  Terses  on  occasional 
iobjeeta,  published  separately  at  Bath  or  Salisbnry  in  1789, 
1790,  and  1791.  Tfaas  in  1789  were  published  *  Veraes  to 
John  Howard  on  his  **  State  of  Prisons  and  Laxarettos  ;  ** ' 
and  in  1790  verses  '  On  the  grave  of  Howard.'  In  these, 
although  not  so  conspicuously  as  in  the  *  Sonnets/  a  tender 
and  true  spirit  of  poetry  was  visible,  while  the  diction  was 
&r  less  artificial  than  had  till  that  time  been  usoal  in  poems. 
In  short,  though  the  revolution  in  British  poetty  had  already 
broken  forth  in  Cowper  and  Bams,  and  thongh  it  was  to  be 
completed  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Bowles's  'Sonnets' 
and  other  pieces,  pabtished  in  1789  and  the  following  years, 
were  perhaps  the  first  'eonscioos  insinuation  of  the  new 
principles.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  soon  proclaimed  and 
ulastrated  them  with  greater  power  of  genios  i  bat  all  tiidr 
lives  these  poets  kept  npakina  of  dntifuallegianea  toBowIea 
u  their  titnlar  patnareh. 

Hardly  foreseeing  all  this,  Bowles  left  Oxford  finally  In 
1792,  having  taken  his  d^ee,  and  devoted  hioself  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  From  an  humble  curacy  in  Wilts, 
which  was  his  first  appointment,  he  was  tranaferred  first  to 
a  living  in  the  same  county,  and  afterwards  to  another  in 
Gtoucesterahire.  In  1797  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wake,  prebendary  of  Westminster.  In  1803  he  obtained 
a  vacant  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salishury;  and 
in  1805  the  long-expected  patronage  of  Archbishop  Moore  at 
last  Tinted  him  in  the  shape  of  a  preferment  to  the  valuable 
living  of  Bremhill  in  Wiltshire.  Bowles  was  then  forty-three 
years  of  age  ;  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  bis  picturesque 
and  el^ant  parsonage  of  BremUn  almost  eontinnally  during 
the  remuniiw  forty-five  years  of  his  long  life,  discharaing 
the  daties  of  his  parish  in  anch  a  manner  as  to  win  the  aniee- 
tion  of  his  parifhionen,  var^ng  his  theolt^cal  readings  and 
his  ecdesiastioal  Inuiness  with  eonlanuod  exareiaaa  in  Utor^ 
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tore,  receiving  viilta fiwB hb friandi, Md hany  in  whatht 
considered  **  the  inaotimabla  advantue  of  taa  $09uX  inta^ 
eonrse  of  «oh  a  family  as  that  of  Bowood"  (Lwd  Lani> 
downed),  fiobsequent  eoelesiastical  prefenneats,  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  quiet  tenor  of  hia  life  as  rector  of 
Bremhill,  were,  his  appointment  in  1818,  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  prinoa  regent,  and  his  appmntmrat  in  16S8  to  Im  canon 
of  Salisbury  cathedraL 

TUl  1804,  Bowles  ma  contented  with  iming  firash  adi. 
tions  of  his  '  Sonnets  *  and  early  peems  (an  eighth  edition  of 
the  'SonneU*  appeared  in  180S),  and  with  adding  a  few 
occasional  pieces  to  the  oolleetiw.  In  1804  he  puhhshsdhis 
loDgsst  poem,  entitled  <  The  Spirit  of  OisooveiTi'^in  six  books 
of  Uank  woe ;  whioh  was  foUowod  hy  his  edition  of  Fope^s 
works  in  10  vols,  in  1607.  Theee  two  publications,  together 
with  hia  fsnonU  bn»  as  a  writsr  ti  aonnots,  ware  the  ground 
for  tht  wall-known  attaak  npon  him  in  Byronli  *  English 
Bards  and  Seoteh  Boviewers.'  l^withstanding  Byrm'a 
onslaught,  Bowles,  like  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  retained 
his  reputation,  and  went  on  republishing  old  and  prodootog 
new  poems.  He  and  Byron  met  in  a  friendly  war  at  Rcgera'i 
in  1812 ;  and  Byron  in  later  life  made  amends  for  his  satin 
by  speaking  of  him  with  renect  Omitting  niaoe  prodno- 
tioos,  the  following  is  a  list  of  Bowles's  poetical  pablunticas 
subsequent  to  the  ^  Spirit  of  DiscoveiT  i  *— '  The  Missionary 
of  the  Andes,*  in  six  hooka  of  herma  vane,  pablished  in 
181fi  ;  •  the  Grave  of  the  Last  Saxon,  a  Legend  of  the  Battle 
of  Hastings,'  in  six  books,  published  in  18S8  j  '  Days  De- 
parted, or  Banwell  Hill,'  a  descriptive  didaetive  poem  in 
blank  verse,  published  In  1889 ;  *  St.  John  in  Patmos,^a  bhmk 
verse  poem  of  oonridorabla  length,  fint  published  anony- 
mously in  1833  i  '  Scanaa  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed,'  a 
aeries  of  poama  with  a  iwoaa  antobiographio  intniduction, 
published  in  1687,  in  the  aathor*s  aamty-sixth  year  i  ud 
the  *  Village  Verse-Book,'  pnbliahed  in  the  same  yoar.  and 
coosiBting  of  simple  hymns  eompoaed  1^  him  fhr  tha  use  of 
the  children  of  his  parish.  After  1837  Bowles  did  not  pnh- 
lish  mach.  Nor  had  anr  of  hia  poems  sinoe  '  The  Mission- 
ary,* which  is  emsidered  on  the  whole  the  bert  of  his  Iwge 
works,  greatly  added  to  his  reputation.  In  all  of  Uiem  were 
discerned  the  same  free  taste,  the  same  sensibility  to  the 
gentler  beauties  of  nature,  the  same  pathos,  the  same  noetic 
fancy,  and  the  ssme  power  of  cultured  expression  whicn  had 
distinguished  his  first  sonneU ;  but  it  was  felt  on  the  whole 
that  he  was  a  kind  of  feebler  Wordsworth,  whose  poetry,  so 
long  as  he  chose  to  write  any,  was  rather  to  be  recmved  with 
respect  and  dipped  into  at  leisnca  than  oagerly  rsad  and 
apua^ted. 

Bat  the  whide  vutne  of  Bo«dea*s  litis  dU  not  lie  in  his 
poems.  He  was  also  a  Terr  bnsy  pi  osa  iri  iter.  IftheKatof 
his  proee-writings  is  dassiflsd,  it  wiU  ha  found  to  pnro  om- 
siderable  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  anthor. 

The  *  Pope  and  Bowles  Controvaray,*  which  lasted  from 
1819  to  18S8,  if  indeed  it  may  not  data  from  1807,  when 
Bowles's  edition  of  Pope  was  published,  has  a  permanent 
interest  in  our  literary  historv.   It  waa  the  battle,  fought  in 

ftrose,  between  the  old  or  eisliteenth  cratury  school  of  Eng- 
ish  poetrr  and  the  so-called  new  or  nineteenth  century 
school.  Bowles,  while  doing  justioe  as  he  thought  to  Pope  a 
true  excellences,  had  made  some  reflections  on  his  moral 
character,  tending  to  depreciate  it;  and  had  also,  in  an 
appended  essay  '  On  the  Poetieal  Character  of  Pope,*  laid 
down  this  proporition^  aa  determiniiuF  the  oomparatively 
inferior  rank  of  certain  portiona  of  Pope's  poetry— -"All 
images  ^wn  from  wh^  is  beantifnl  or  mblime  in  nature  are 
mora  baaatifnl  and  snblimo  than  iauwes  drawn  from  art,  and 
are  thoefore  mora  poetical ;  and  in  like  mannviho  paaalons 
of  the  hnman  heart,  whioh  belong  to  nature  In  general;  are 
ptr  m  more  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of  poetiy  than  those 
which  are  derived  from  ineidentu  and  transient  manneis." 
Byron  in  hia  'English  Bards  and  Scotoh  Reviewers'  had 
pilloried  Bowles  for  what  he  had  aud  of  the  moral  character 
of  Pope )  bat  it  waa  reserved  for  Campbell,  when  preparing 
his  *  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,'  in  1619,  to  o^r  the 
first  distinct  eontradiotion  to  Bowles'  critical  theory  of  poetry. 
Campbell  vigorously  defended  the  right  of  the  world  of  ue 
artificial  to  Ornish  imsges  to  poetry,  and  instanced  'ships' 


Principles,'  —      — ,    

that  he  was  going  "  to  plunge  into  the  contest,  and  lay  abont 
him  like  a  drsgon,  till  he  had  made  manure  of  Bowlea  for  the 
top  of  Panasans.**  Ha  aocmdingly  sent'tA^tico^^iritsd 
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lettars  lot  Pop«  and  Campbell  agaiiut  Bowlei,  to  which 
also  Bowles  replied.  Other  eritiei,  indading  Octavina  QQf 
ebritt  aad  tne  *  Quarterly  Review,'  took  np  the  qaestioD  on 
CampbeH'B  aide.  Bowles  nuDfally  met  them  one  after  an- 
other, reatatisg  his  real  views  in  opposition  to  what  he  oon- 
sidered  misrepmentations  of  them,  and  supporting  these 
views  by  reasonings  and  examinations  of  the  reasonings  and 
examples  of  his  antagonists.  For  some  time  he  stood  alone ; 
hot  jA  last  Haxlitt  and  the  '  Blackwood'  critics  came  to  his 
asriftaoee.  and  maintained  that  on  the  whole  he  had  had  the 
best  of  the  alignment.  This  view  is  now  pret^  generally 
icqnisMMd  in.  Bowles  navsr  said  anything  ao  absard  as  that 
Pme  was  no  poet— u  o^nion  whiiih  hu  been  ignonmtly 
palmed  on  him  some  who  hsn  uuaged  in  the  eoniii>- 
versy  ;  he  only  laid  down  some  criticaf  canons  determining 
the  ihtd  t>S  mmi»  <rf  Pope's  poetiy,  as  compared  with  higher 
kinds,  of  whidi  fine  examples  were  fonnd,  he  said,  in  other 
poems  of  Pope  himself ;  and  what  he  advanced  on,  these 
points  was  fonnded  on  a  right  instinct,  and  was  argued  with 
moch  logical  acumen,  thongh  not  with  anjr  of  that  philoso- 
phical depth  which  distinguishes  the  umilar  reasonings  of 
Coleridge  and  De  Qnincey. 

Enjoying  repose  in  his  old  sge  after  this  battle,  and  look- 
ing round  on  sneh  men  as  Rogers  and  WordsworUi  as  his 
jnnior  coevals.  Hid  on  yoanger  poets  rising  in  the  room  of 
the  depvrted  CoUridgcs  and  Sontheys,  and  Scotts  and  Byrons, 
whose  births  and  deaths  lay  within  his  own  protracted  span 
of  liie,  Bowles  survived  to  find  himself  aloiost  forgotten  in 
the  nudst  of  new  persons  and  themes  and  interests.  Ha  had 
a  pnsentinuBt  of  Uiis  as  early  as  1637,  when  he  wrote  these 
words :  "  Many  yisars  after  my  gra^  head  shall  have  been  laid 
at  rest  in  Bremhillcharchyard,orin  the  doisters  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  the  reader  of  the  memorable  controversy  with  Lord 
BjTon,  in  which  I  believe  all  di^MUsionate  judses  will  admit 
that  his  lordship  was  foiled  and  the  polished  lance  of  his 
sophistical  rhetoric  broken  at  his  feet,  or  perhaps  some  who 
may  have  seen  those  poems  of  which  Coleridge  spoke  in  the 
days  of  his  earliest  song  so  enthusiastically,  may  perhaps 
inquire  '  Who  was  W.  L.  Bowles  ?  ' "  The  event  thus  anti- 
cipated came  to  pass  on  the  7tfa  of  April  1850,  when  Bowles 
died  at  SalisboiT  at  the  age  of  68.  His  wife  had  died  in 
1844 ;  and  they  left  no  &mily. 

In  his  persoisl  halnts  and  manners  Bowles  was  simple, 
genial,  and  kindly.  Ha  was  also  "  funou,"  it  is  said,  "  for 
his  I^rson  Adams-like  ioigetfiBlnsss.'*  A  life  of  him,  th6 
jmni  work  of  a  relative  and  Mr.  Alaric  Watts^  has  been 
advertised  as  forthcoming ;  meanwhile  we  have  gathered  the 
above  particulars  from  various  notices,  and  from  the  aotobio- 
graphical  parts  of  his  own  writing.  As  we  said  at  the  out- 
set, he  wiU  be  remembered  with  interest  on  acconnt  of  some 
of  his  poems,  particularly  his  *  Sonnets,*  and  his  *  Missionary  * 
and  his  '  Village  Verse-Book,'  but  with  greater  interest  as  a 
man  occupying  a  position  in  our  literary  history  entitling  him 
in  the  opinion  of  some  to  be  called  the  '  Father  of  modem 
English  Poetry.'  If  the  designation  is  accepted,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  has  had  some  vety  rebellions  sons. 

BOYLE.  [RoscoHHON.] 

BRACKEN.  [PnauLiS:!.] 

BKADNINGir.  [DavoNSHisE.] 

BRAOANTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnnl 
order  ArUtoloehiacea.  One  m  the  species,  B.  tommtota,  is 
said  b^  l)r.  Horsfidd  to  be  intensely  biUer,'.and  to  be  used  as 

a  medicine  in  Java. 
BRAIN.  DISEASES  OP,  [Hkmoine,  8.  2.1 
BRAKE,  (Praais,  fi".  1.] 

BRAKES  ROCK,a  common  name  for  the  AUosona  erispm, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  i^o^modfocetr.  AUotonu 
is  known  by  its  nearly  circular  sori,  which  are  at  length  con- 
fluent, and  are  concealed  by  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond. 
A.  eritput  has  a  slender  very  brittle  stem,  which  attains  a 
height  of  from  6  to  IS  inches.  It  grows  in  stony  places  on 
monntains  throughout  Great  Britain. 

BRANTFORD.   [Canada,  &  2.1 

BRA  YEBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  JSosomv.  One  of  the  spedes,  B.  anthdminiica,  yields 
the  anthelmintic  remedy  known  by  the  name  Cosso,  Cabots, 
or  Konsso.  Although  its  anthelmintic  virtoes  have  been  long 
known,  it  has  only  been  recently  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

BRAYLEY,  EDWARD  WEDLAKE,  F.S.A.,  a  laborious 
and  an  accurate  topographer,  was  bom  in  Ijondon  (in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth,  Surrey),  in  the  year  1773.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  praotitioners  of  the 


art  of  enamdling,  but  having  from  an  early  age  been  strouly 
addicted  to  litenry  ponnits,  he  giadnally  abandoned  tntt 
badness  as  a  means  of  life,  and  devoted  himself,  a  few  years 
after  attaining  his  majority,  to  the  more  congenial  occupationa 
of  professional  literature.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Britton 
[Brittoh,  JonK,  8.  S,]  had  commenced  before  the  expiimtion 
of  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  also  being  desiroos  of  exchanging 
a  servile  oocnpation  for  the  porsuitsoi  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  the  two  young  aspirants  were  associated  in  several  lite- 
rary undertakings  of  a  minor  description,  until  they  onited  in 
projecting  and  in  prodncing  the  well-known  woric  on.  whidt 
their  repatation  was  mfpnally  fimnded— *  Hie  Beauties 
England  and  Wales,'  the  earliarvolnines  of  which  were  written 
hv  th«n.  This  wotk  i^ieatlf  contributed  to  extend  and  gratify 
the  Best  for  topographwal  history  by  which  the  early  part  of 
the  10th  centniy  was'  so  remurkaUy  characterised.  The 
illnstiations,  duefly  copper-plate  en^vinga,  directed  also 
by  the  authors,  were  the  means  \tj  which  many  of  the  most 
eminent  <tf  our  architectural  and  landscape  dratuhtsmen  and 
enftravers  became  qualified  for  the  execution  of  works  of  a 
higher  grade  in  art.  Mr.  Brayley  himself  contributed  also 
to  the  prepress  of  the  fine  art^  in  another  direction.  Having 
become  acquainted  with  the  late  Henry  Bone,  R.A.,  when 
that  artist  was  endeavouring  to  devate  punting  in  emund  to 
the  position  it  snbsequentiy  acquired  in  his  bands,  as  an 
int^rd  and  a  legitimate  branch  of  accepted  pictorid  art,  he 
had  early  hbgun  to  jnepara  uktmeUed  plates  for  Mr.  Bone's 
use.  This  he  cmitanned  to  do  for  some  yeszs  after  he  had 
become  eminent  as  a  toptwrapher,  and  the  pbttes  for  the 
largest  pdntings  in  enamel  which  Mr.  Bone  executed— the 
latgest  ever  produced  until  they  were  exceeded,  in  several 
instances,  by  those  of  the  late  Mr.'  Charles  Muss — were  not 
only  made  by  Mr.  Brayley,  but  the  pictures  also  ctmdncted 
by  him  throu^ont  the  subsequent  processes  of  'firing,' or 
indpient  funon  on  the  plate,  in  the  muffle  of  an  air-furnace, 
requidte  far  thdr  completion.  He  derived  from  the  practice 
of  enamelling  and  the  preparation  of  enamel  colours  a  cwtain 
interest  in  science  and  its  pursuits,  especially  those  of  che- 
mistry, mineralogy,  and  the  dlied  departments  of  natural 
knowledge,  which,  though  it  scarcely  rose  aiwve  the  charac- 
ter of  an  intelligent  cariosity,  was  retained  by  him  throngh 
life,  and  contribated  to  the  care  with  which  he  introduced 
into  country  history — in  '  The  Beauties,*  and  in  his  subsaqnent 
works— the  more  characteristic  or  interestiiw  featnns  u  the 
naturd  history  of  the  localities  described.  He  acquired  dai^ 
from  the  same  early  occupations,  a  sldll  in  manipnlatiott, 
which  in  after-life  he  applied  to  good  purpose  in  bis  ardueo- 
logical  researches,  in  taking  casts  of  sculptured  ornaments, 
impressions  of  inscriptions,  robbings  of  engraved  monumental 
brasses,  &c.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  his 
topograpbicd  works  geuerally,  that  thouj^  there  were  better 
geographers  and  historians,  better  architectnrd  and  record 
antiquaries,  better  herdds,  critics  in  art,  and  bibliographers, 
there  were  probably  few  of  his  contemporaries — certainly 
none  of  his  earlier  ones — who  could  unito  and  apply  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  all  these  branches  of 
literature  and  arcbmology  to  what  is  termed  Topography,  in 
a  manner  at  once  so  useful  and  so  acceptable  to  general 
readers  and  the  pnblk.  ^ 
In  the  year  1825  Mr.  Brayley  was  appdnted  librarian  and 
secretaiy  of  the  Rossell  Ihstitnticm,  Omt  Coram-streetj  the 
third  in  date  and  in  rank  of  the  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions established  in  London,  which  had  been  founded  about 
seventeen  years  before  to  meet  the  intellectud  requirements 
of  the  populous  superior  middle-class  suburb  which  was  then 
growing  np  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Foundling  Hospitd,  on  the  north  nde  of  the  metropolis.  He 
was  the  third  librarian  in  succession  of  the  Russell  Institu- 
tion, the  first  having  been  the  late  Nathaniel  Highmore,  LL.D. 
and  M.D.  of  Jesus  Colle^,  Cambridge  (author  of '  Jns  Ecde- 
siasticnm  Anglicannm,'  &c.).  In  tms  capacity  Mr.  Brayley 
greatly  improved  the  library,  and  conduc'ed  with  ability  the 
general  business  of  the  institution,  continuing  however  to 
fdlow  the  pursuits  of  a  topographer  and  antiqnaiy.  Ha 
produced  seferal  catdogues  of  tne  librai^  (the  lust  in  1649), 
which  are  not  however  remarkable  in  a  biblio^phical 
point  of  view,  except  |>erhapB  for  the  extent  to  whicn  the 
principle  of  the  andysis  of  collections  is  carried.  Having  a 
singular  strength  of  constitution,  neither  the  wear  and  tear  of 
these  united  official  and  professional  vocations^  nor  the  pro- 
gress of  age,  senaibly  impdred  his  faculties,  either  thysiciil 
or  mentd,  for  many  years.  His  most  extensive,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  '  The  Histwy  of  Westminster  Abbey,*  pei^ 
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bapa  Ui  belt  vmk,  m  alao  bis  lost, '  The  Topographical 
History  of  the  Connty  of  Sarrey/  which  he  composea  and 

Srodncad  betwaen  the  ages  of  sixty-ei^t  and  sevraty-dx, 
Qiine  which  period  the  history  of  the  places  and  oojecta 
described  wm  diligently  and  critically  investigated  in  the 
localities  thunselvei  iu  tcit  many  joonieya  into  the  conntty. 
For  a  year  or  two  prior  to  his  decease,  gnuldslly  increasing 
thongh  slight  weakness  and  liability  to  disease  was  observed 
in  him  by  members  of  bis  family,  bnt  his  intellectual  powers 
Temaiaea  nnimpaired  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
was  occasioiied  oy  the  consecative  fever  of  cholera,  on  the 
23rd  of  September  ISM,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age ;  he  having  filled  his  official  position  lor  nearly  twenty- 
nine  yearn,  and  been  actively  eo^igad  in  the  pnrsoits  of  hia- 
toricfil  and  deaeripUve  literature  for  about  fifty^x  years. 
Mr.  Brayley  became  a  Fallow  of  tha  Society  of  Antiqnariea 
OB  the  19th  frf  Jane  1823.  His  wife  had  predeceased  him 
a  few  yean  :  their  sorriving  children  are  the  eldest  son  and 
daughter. 

^  followii^  is  a  list  of  Hr.  Brayley's  principal  works 
and  eontriba'ions  to  literature  ^ 

'  A  Picturesque  Tour  throush  the  Principal  Parts  of  York- 
shire and  Derbv^ire,  by  the  Tate  Mr.  Edward  Dayes;  wiih 
illustrative  Notes  by  E.  W.  Braylev,'  IBOfi :  eeccnd  edition, 
with  additional  notes,  1B2S.  '  Views  illustrative  of  the 
Works  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  aoeompanied  with  Descrip- 
tioui ;  to  which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  Uie  Poet's  I<ife,'  1806, 
*Cov^Br:  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Views;  accompanied 
with  Copions  Descriptions,  and  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Poet's 
Life,*  1810.  'Descriptions of  Places reprwented  in  Middi- 
naa^  Views  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.*  4to,  1813. 
'  Popular  Fkstimes:  a  eelection  of  Keturesc^ae  Representa- 
tiooi,  aeompanied  with  Historical  Dascnptioos,'  1816. 
'  Delinsatkma,  Historical  and  Topograpbieal,  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  ihe  Cinque  Ports,'  I8I7.  '  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Abbey  Charch  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  includ- 
ing Notices  and  Biwraphical  Memoirs  of  the  Abbots  and 
Deans  ctf  that  Foandatiou/  1818-23.  "The  Ambulator,  or 
Podtet  Companion  for  the  Tower  of  London  and  its  Environs : 
twelfth  edition,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Lists  of  Pictures 
iu  all  the  Royal  Palaces  and  principal  Mansions  round  Lon- 
don,' 1819.  '  A  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Peaton- 
ville,  hy  A.  Pngiu  ;  with  a  Description  of  each  subject,  by 
E.W.  Brayley,' 1819.  'Toposrsphical  Sketches  of  Brighthelm- 
stone  and  its  Neigbbonriiooa,*  18Sfi.  '  An  Enquiry  into  the 
GenidnenesB  of.Piynne'a  Ddbnce  of  8t^  Plays,  6k^  toge- 
Uier  with  a  reprint  of  the  said  Tract,  and  also  of  Pgrnne's 
Vindietiaon,*  Svo.  18S6.  '  The  HistoiT  and  Antiwiities  of 
the  Cathedral  Chonfa  of  Exeter,'  1^27  Qu  Britton's 
'Cathedral  Antiquities*)*  'Historical  and  Descriptive  Ac- 
counts of  the  Theatrea  of  London,*  1887.  '  Londiniana ;  or 
Beminiscences  of  the  British  Metropolis,*  1829.  4  vols.  '  De- 
vfoishire  Illustrated,  in  a  Series  of  Views  of  Towns,  Docks, 
Churches,  Antiqaities,  Abbeys,  Picturesqoe  Scenery,  Castles, 
Seats  of  the  Nobility,  &&,  &c,'  1829.  'The  Antiquities  of 
the  Priory  of  Christ's  Church,  Hants;  accompanied  by  Hia< 
torieal  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  raory  Charch ; 
together  with  some  General  Particniars  of  the  Castle  and 
BoroQgh,'  1834.  '  The  Graphic  and  Historical  lUastrator : 
an  Ori^nal  Miscellany  of  Literary,  Antiquarian,  and  Topo- 

fsphieal  Information,'  1634.  *A  Journal  of  the  Pl«gae 
ear ;  by  Daniel  De  Foe :  anew  edition,  attentively  revued 
and  illustrated  with  Historical  Notes,'  1836.  *  lUosbationa 
of  Her  Majesty^  Pahwe  at  Brighton,  formerly  the  Fknlion ; 
executed  under  the  Superintaudence  of  John  Nash,  Archi- 
tect :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Histoiy  of  the  Palace  by  B.  W. 
Bia^,'18a8.  '^The  Top(wru>hwal  History  of  Surrey,' 5 
vela.,  1841-48  :  the  names  of  Mr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Brayley, 
jnn.,  are  inserted  in  the  title-pageL  bnt  neither  took  any  psrt 
in  the  work.  The  article  *  Enamelling '  in  *  Bees*!  Cyuopn- 
dia,'  vol  xiiL ;  published  before  1811. 

'  The  Antiquarian  and  Topc^phical  Cabinet,'  a  very 
popular  and  successtnl  work,  puolitiiied  by  the  well-known 
engravers  Messrs.  Storer  and  Gregg,  was  desiened  b^  Mr. 
Brayky,  and  the  fiitt  number  or  two  written  oy  him,  and 
pcodneed  under  his  direction. 

In  eonianotiott  with  J.  Britton  >— 'The  Beantios  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  or  Original  Deliaeatinw*  Topogi^icd, 
Historical,  and  Descriptive,  of  each  County,'  1810-14.  '  The 
British  Atlas ;  comprising  a  series  of  Maps  of  all  the  English 
and  Welsh  Counties ;  also  Plana  of  Cities  and  Principal 
Town,'  1810.  *  Memuis  of  the  Tower  of  Ltmdon,'  1830. 
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'  The  Histoid  of  the  Andent  Palace  and  late  Hotuaa  of  Pu< 

liament  at  Westminster  *  1839. 

In  conjunction  with  William  Herbert <  A  Condae  Ao< 
coDDt,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  Lambeth  Palace,*  1806. 
BREAST,  DISEASES  OF.  [SuaoaaT,  &  3.] 
BRIDGES.  The  requirements  of  railways  have  led,  within 
the  last  few  years,  not  only  to  the  erection  of  stone  and  brick 
bridges  and  viaducts  of  unnana!  size  and  scale  open  the  ordi- 
nary system,  bnt  to  a  far  more  extensive  use  of  iron,  and  the 
adoption,  in  connection  with  its  emplovtoent,  of  new  con- 
stnictivB  principles,  as  well  as  the  bolder,  and  often  novel, 
application  of  principles  already  in  general  use.  Of  the 
stone  and  brick  bridges  and  viaducts,  important  and  bean- 
tiful  as  works  of  art,  and  interesting  for  tbeir  modes  of  eon- 
struction,  as  many  of  them  are,  we  do  not  intend  here  to 
speak.  Our  pnrpoae  ia  to  notice  some  of  thoaa  great  iim 
brid^  which  have  been  oonstmcted  on  novd  or  newly- 
apphed  principles  since  the  publication  of  the  *  ^nny  Cyclo- 
psdia  *  and  '  Supplement.' 

All  the  bridges  we  hav«  to  describe  are  applications  of  Nio 
beam  or  girder.  Crossing  indifferently  popidout  thorough- 
bres,  and  navigable  rivers  and  straits,  as  well  as  streams  and 
ways  which  commercial  traffic  seldom  visits,  the  rulway 
bridge  or  viadnct  nuist  often  be  of  wide  span,  and  so  con- 
structed as  neither  to  impede  traffic  nor  interfere  with  the 

Sablic  safety  and  convenience.  Bat  to  this  end,  neither  the 
irection  nor  the  level  of  the  way  can  be  materially  altered, 
and  the  space  to  be  crossed  must  be  left  as  much  as  posoible 
unbroken  by  divisions.  The  problem  for  the  railway  en- 
gineer, therefore,  was  to  span  the  widest  area  with  the  least 
practicable  eneroBGhnient  upon  it.  The  web,  even  in  ita 
flattest  form,  was  soon  found  to  be  unsuitable.  The  readiest 
mode  was  to  return  to  the  most  primitive.  One  of  the  earlisat 
artificial  bridges,  if  not  the  veiy  earliest,  waa  no  doi^  a 
beam  or  girder,— whether  that  was  tbe  tmnk  of  a  tree  or  a 
plank  matters  not, — laid  across  the  stream  or  pla^e  to  ba 
crossed,  with  its  ends  resting  on  the  banks  or  on  artificial 
supports.  And  after  the  invention  of  the  ardi,  the  beam 
continued  to  be  used  for  bridges  as  well  a%  for  innumerable 
other  pnrposes.  In  conne  of  time,  however,  experimoe 
showed  the  weakness  of  the  beam,  except  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  varions  methods  were  invented  for  strengthening 
it  by  the  additiou  of  diagonal  and  other  baia  or  rods,  tedi- 
nically  known  as  bradngs,  stays,  and  trasses.  Of  these, 
truated-ffirderM,  as  tbey  are  called,  the  general  principles  and 


26j^  144-147;  and  MaTaauia,  Stbuiotb  of,  toI  16,  p.  8. 

Trussed-girderB  were  very  early  employed  for  cairyii^ 
railways  across  wide  streets  and  streams.  Anumg  other  in- 
stances, may  be  menticaied  the  bridge  which  carried  the 
Blackwall  Railway  across  the  Xliiumes,  Lcndon ;  and  several 
others  on  the  same  line,  and  smue  important  ones  on  tlio 
North-Westein  Railway.  At  fint,  the  nrders  were  com- 
monly made  of  cast-ircm,  flanges  being  added  to  give  greater 
strength ;  hut  the  fall  of  the  cast-iron  girder  bridge  over  tha 
Dee  at  Chester  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  material,  and 
the  substitution  of  wronght-iiou.  The  best  distribution  of 
the  material  has  likewise  been  made  the  subjeot  of  the  most 
careful  study,  and  tha  very  ingentona  and  elaborate  expe- 
rimenta  iriiieh  have  been  devised  in  the  coarse  of  the 
searching  and  ptotneted  invsstigationa  institutad,  hare  r»- 
snlted  in  placms  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  a  body  of 
fbrmoltt,  apt^cable  to  almost  every  porpose  on  which  be  am 
be  called  to  exercise  his  skill. 

The  principal  varieties  of  trussed  girders  which  have  been 
adopted  for  railwav  bridges  are  the  trellised,  the  bow-and- 
string,  and  the  hollaw-beam,  or  tnbulv ;  tha  application  of 
which  vrill  be  sufficiently  iHuBtiated  in  the  Cmmlm  and 
the  Boyne  viaducts;  the  Chepstow  and  the  Saltash;  the 
Newcastle  High-level ;  and  the  Britannia  and  the  Victoria 
bridges.  We  shall  a^  notice  an  adutation  ^  the  t»na- 
"^UBion  principle  to  railway  pnrposes  m  tbB  Niagara  Fklla 


The  Chwfti  FmkIM  was  constructed  from  the  designs 
and  under  tbe  auperintendence  of  Mr.  T,  W.  Kennard,  to 
carry  the  Newport  Abergavenny  and  Hereford  line  aeraaa 
the  valley  of  Crumlin,  in  South  W^es,  and  to  oonneet  the 
above  line  with  that  of  the  Taff  Vale.  With  ita  i^prbaeha^ 
the  bridge  is  a  third  of  a  mile  long.  The  bridge  itself  con- 
sista  <d  wnen  ^aoss,  eadi  of  160  feet  spanjtiie  roadwayia 
the  centra  spam  bang  at  an  devation  ^^2pQ,4at,IJIht 
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entire  ttnietiire  Is  of  iros.  The  vHtn  wUdt  mpport  tlie 
girden  are  compoeed  of  enmpi  of  thin  easi>inn  eolnmiu, 
eeeh  of  17  feet  high  hy  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in 
lien  of  fonrteen  eolnmns  each,  orou-braced  by  wronght-iron 
ties  and  caat-iron  strnta.  The  centra]  pieri  are  60  feet  hj 
SO  feet  at  the  baae,  tapering  apwardn  M  feet  bv  16,  and  eoa- 
taining  140  eolamni,  which  are  boond  toftether  dj  no  leu  than 
MO  wionght-iron  ties.  At  the  top  of  each  pier  u  a  triangular 
frame  of  caat-iron,  upon  which  rest  the  ends  of  the  main 
girders.  The  girders  tbemselvee  are  strengthened  hy  a  com- 
plete teries  of  diagonal  wronsht-iron  ties  and  cast-iron  stmts, 
which  it  woold  be  impossible  to  explun  clearly  withoat 
diagrams,  bat  which  forms  an  admirable  system  of  trellis 
tnuaini.  There  are  four  main  girders  to  each  span,  to  which 
six-inch  planking  is  bolted  for  catryiog  the  permanent  way. 
The  whole  stractare  has  a  remarkably  light  and  symmetrical 
^pearance,  vet  seems  to  be  anfficiently  strong  not  merely  to 
sapport  the  Heaviest  traffic,  bnt  to  wi  i  hstand  the  most  violent 
storms.   It  waa  opened  in  May,  18fi7. 

Another  admirablti  example  of  the  trellis-fcirder  bridge  is 
the  viadnct  which  carries  the  Dablin  and  Belfast  Railway 
over  the  Boyne,  near  Drogbeda,  and  of  which  Sir  John 
McNeil  was  the  engineer.  This  noble  work  consists  of  a 
centre  span  of  S64  and  two  side  spans  of  138  feet  each. 
The  height  of  the  roadway  above  apring-tidea  is  90  feet. 
It  was  opened  in  April,  180C. 

The  Hiffh-Lenel  Bridge,  NewcagtU-upon-Tynt.—VnAtiT 
Roor, '  Penny  Cyclopsedia,'  toL  xx.,  p.  147,  a  eat  and  de- 
scription are  fiiven  of  the  simplest  form  of  bow-and-string 
rafter  and  girder ;  and  nnder  Tsussiito,  p.  319,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  to  girders  of  wronght-iron  is  noticed. 
For  carrying  railways  over  spaces  of  vnnsnal  width,  or  at  ft 
veiy  obliqoe  angle,  bridges  of  vnronght-iron  bow-and-stiing 
(or  as  they  ta%  by  railway  engineers  nsually  called  bow-string) 
girders  were  early  fonnd  to  be  pecnlisrly  suitable.  Among 
others  of  an  important  character,  It  may  be  snfflcient  to 
mention  an  excellent  one,  which  carries  the  North-Westem 
Railway  across  the  Regent's  Canal,  near  the  Camden-town 
station  ;  the  great  skew-bridge,  by  which  the  North  London 
Rnilway  crosses  the  Commercial-road  at  Stepney ;  and  one, 
of  rather  pecnliar  form,  on  the  Oloncesler  and  Birmingham 
Railway  at  Cheltenham.  Bnt  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
bridge  erected  on  the  bow-string  girder  principle,  is  the  High- 
level  Bridge  which  nnltea  the  towns  of  Neweastle-npoiHTyae 
and  Gateshead. 

When  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  waa  planned, 
it  was  fslt  that  a  Jatactioo  with  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington 
line  conld  be  effected  only  by  the  cottstmetion  of  a  very  lofty 
bridge  over  the  Tyoe  at  Newcastle ;  because  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  that  spot  are  very  steep,  and  the  general  level  of  the 
railways  woald  not  permit  of  a  cro-sing  at  a  rel^vely  small 
height  above  the  water.  It  had  long  been  wished  by 
the  inhabitants  to  have  a  '  high-level  bridue,  since  the 
old  bridg  •  was  adapted  only  for  the  low  or  water-side  dis- 
tricts of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
pbenRon  boldly  dexigned  a  scheme  which  ^onld  meet  this 
requirement,  as  well  as  the  requirement  of  the  railway  com- 
pnies.  His  plan  was  to  have  a  double  bridge,  with  a  railway 
line  over  a  common  road.  The  railway  companies  and  the 
town  eoraorations  assented  ;  an  Act  waa  obtained ;  the  works 
were  actively  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  1647 ;  and 
the  bridge  waa  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  this  spot  is  5lS  faet ;  bat  from 
the  high  ground  in  Gateshead  to  that  in  Newcastle  the  dis- 
tance  is  above  1400  feet.  The  bridge  is  of  six  spans,  each  of 
188  feet  Four  piers  of  massive  masonry  rise  from  Uie  b^ 
of  the  river,  and  one  from  each  bank  ;  besides  minor  piers  to 
support  the  roadway  on  either  side.  The  superstructure 
consists  of  two  platforms,  an  npper,  carrying  three  lines  of 
tails ;  and  a  lower,  which  forms  toe  public  road.  The  lower 
platform  is  about  90  feet  above  the  high-water  level;  the 
upper  is  SO  fuet  higher.  Each  span  or  buy  of  the  bridge  is 
eroBai>d  by  four  main  ca^t-iron  arched  ribs,  wiih  boriziintal 
tie-bars.  These  ribs  are  disposed  in  pairs, — the  two  inner 
ribs  beingntber  over  SO  fleet  apart  the  space  between  Uiem 
fcnning  the  ciiriage  road;  wnile  betmwn  the  Inner  and 
«ater  ribs  is  a  space  of  six  feet,  which  is  used  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. The  npper,  or  railway,  platform  rests  upon  the 
arehes.  the  lower  roadway  being  suspended  from  them  by 
wronght-iron  rods.  Each  arched  rib  was  cast  in  five  seg- 
mentSf  which,  when  put  together,  gives  a  apaa  of  ISO  feet, 
with  a  riss  of  18CMt   Besides  the  tie  or  tension  bar,  the  ribs 


an  bnesd  ferlmliontd  and  vartleal  braeiiu  frames,  iridla 
diagonal  hraniifl  are  Inserted  in  the  spanmls^  or  nMeea 

between  the  arches  and  the  girders  which  carry  the  rtilw^. 
On  the  tops  of  the  spsndref  piUaia,  girders  ratend  length- 
wise, from  which  others  stretch  at  right  angles  aoross  the 
arched  rib^  The  whole  has  thus  a  perfectly  rigid  eheracter, 
and  is  foond  to  bear  the  heaviest  wmghts  without  deflection. 
Altogether,  this  bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  engineering  works 
of  our  time,  thouj^  eclipsed  in  magnitude  by  the  vast  wofk, 
by  the  same  engineer,  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

Britannia  Tubular' Bridge.— Tht  object  this  bridge 
was  to  carry  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  aorosB  the 
Menai  Strait,  from  Bangor  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  As  the 
Menai  Strait  is  navigable  by  shipping,  the  Admiralty  Com- 
missioners refused  to  sanction  the  constnietion  of  any  bridge 
which  did  not  afford  a  clear  way  for  ahipi  at  least  100  fast 
in  height.  Mr.  Btephenion  at  drst  proposed  to  meet  th«  ra- 
qnirements  of  the  Commlsnoners  ay  ereetiiv  an  inm  hrid^ 
of  two  immense  arches ;  but  his  plan  proposed  thai  the 
arches  should  be  100  feet  high  at  the  centre,  and  only  60 
feet  at  the  spring  of  the  arches,  and  the  Commissionen 
refused  to  permit  it  to  be  executed  dnless  he  raised  the  level 
so  that  the  spring  of  the  arches  should  be  100  feet  above  the 
water.  As  this  would  have  compelled  the  height  of  tha 
centres  to  be  ISO  feet,  Mr.  Stephenson  abandoned  his  oii^nal 
intention,  and  boldly  resolved  to  cross  the  cbaonel  by  a  girder 
bridee.  He  fonnd  a  site  abont  a  mile  on  the  Caernarvon  aid* 
of  Telford's  famous  suspension  bridge,  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  kind  of  stmctnre  he  Gontemplated,-"th0 
opp<»ite  shores  being  bold  steep  ro4^s.  and  there  beli^  joat 
abont  mid-ehannel  a  rocky  ialaod,  which  wobU  afford  as 
excellent  foundation  for  a  eentml  pier. 

The  space  to  h»  crossed  was  1100  feet  «ld«}  and  aadl 
principal  divinoo  of  the  bridge  must  he  nsarlv  000  feat  in 
span.  It  was  necesiaiy  not  merely  to  provide  tnat  the  enor^ 
mous  beams,  as  yet  nnapproached  in  balk,  which  were  to  b* 
suspended  at  an  altitude  of  a  hundrsd  feet  above  high-wat«r, 
should  be  suflieiently  strong  to  sostwn  their  own  ImmeDaa 
weight,  and  that  of  a  loaded  railway  train  in  rapid  motion, 
bnt  that  they  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  fierce  gales  which  are  fireqaent  in  this  looali^.  It 
was  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  institnte  an  extended 
series  of  elaborate  and  costly  experiments  and  invesUgations 
on  the  strength  of  iron,  and  the  msnner  in  which  it  might 
be  arrsnftod,  so  as  most  to  conduce  to  the  strength  and  rigi- 
dltv  of  the  bridge.  Hiese  eiperiments,  which  were  conduetsd 
by  Mr.  William  Falrbaim  and  Mr.  Eaton  HodgWinson,  called 
into  exercise  a  union  of  the  highest  meohanieal  and  matha- 
m^eal  sldU,  and  not  merely  sufficed  fbr  the  immediata 
purpose,  bnt  have  afforded  a  sure  baus  for  the  labonia  of  mic- 
ceeoing  engineers.  The  result  was  the  demonstration  that 
the  grutest  amoant  of  strength  would  be  obtained  by  giving 
to  the  materials  the  form  of  a  hollow  qnadrangular  oaam  or 
girder,  somewhat  larger  in  section  in  the  cen<re  than  at  tha 
ends,  and  miiking  the  top  and  bottom  (or  the  floor  and  roob)^ 
instead  of  being  solid,  to  consist  of  shallow  tabes  or  cells. 
Of  these  great  hollow  beams,  it  vras  decided  to  hnve  two, 
each  npmrds  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  placed  side  by  side, 
one  for  the  down,  the  other  for  the  np,  traffic,  tha  «ids  of 
which  should  rest  upon  abutment^  tM  intermedia's  poi>- 
ttons  being  supported  across  ttao  itnut  by  thfaa  masnva  and 
lofhr  stone  piers  or  towers. 

The  bridge,  then,  as  flnally  eoMtneted,  cwaisti  fan 
spans,— two  principal  spann,  of  460  fast  each,  which  an 
over  the  water,  and  two  smaller  ones,  of  S30  feet  aaeh, 
which  are  over  the  land.  The  central,  or  Britannia  Tom, 
stands  on  the  rock  already  mentioned,  in  the  middle  of  the 
atniL  It  is  constmcted,  with  the  exception  of  the  innar 
masonry,  which  is  of  Cheshire  red  sand»tone,  of  a  hard  car^ 
boniferouB  limestone,  obtained  from  the  Penmon  quarnea  in 
Anglesea.  Its  height  from  the  foundation  is  330  fect_^  or 
nearly  30  more  than  that  of  the  London  Monument ;  its  width 
at  the  base  is  6Q  feet  by  62  (the  pedestal  of  the  Monument 
being  20  feet  square),  and  it  tapers  gently  to  66  feet  by  40 
where  it  receives  the  tubes.  This  tow«-  contains  148,620 
cubic  feet  of  limestone,  and  144,026  cnbie  f^et  of  sandstone, 
la  ^1  near  20,000  tons ;  and  387  tons  of  caat-iroa  bars  aiul 
girders  ara  bnilt  into  it  The  east  and  wast,  or  land,  to««s 
are  rimitar  in  ganeral  eonstmction  to  the  Britannia  Towar, 
but  somewhat  smaller,  and  only  190  feet  hi^h  :  thsy  stand 
at  a  clear  dirtance  of  460  feet  from  tiie  Bntannta  Tower. 
The  east  and  west,  of  Caemarvmabli*  and  Aules^  ab«t» 
menta,  are  sitoated  inhud,  at  a  di8t|^/^J290,fwt.from  tha 
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•ut  and  west  towen  rwpectively,  and  U9  etnitraetad  of 

DUissive  maboory. 

Although  the  tubes  form  tvo  eontmnooB  hollow  besmB  or 
tunnela  they  coiuiet  in  fact  of  eight  pieces^  fonrto  each  tube, 
which  ate  joined  end  to  end  at  pien.  The  height  of  the 
tubes  is  30  feet  at  the  Britaonia  tower,  and  dimmubes  to 
about  23  feet  at  the  abatments :  the  npper  surface  beins 
slightly  arched,  bat  the  lower  horizootal.  The  clear  internal 
height  varies  from  about  19  feet  to  26  feet.  The  external 
width  is  nearly  15  feet,  and  the  internal  about  14.  The  sidei; 
top,  and  bottom  are  all  formed  of  wrotubt-iroa  boiler  plates, 
Tuy  ingfrom  6  to  1 S  feet  in  length,  from  81  to  S8  inches  in  width, 
and  from  |tfas  to  jths  of  aa  inch  in  thicknwi;  The  platei 
(some  of  which  weigh  nearly  7  cwt  <adi)  ar»  laid  lensth- 
wise  in  the  top  and  bottom,  hat  Tertically  in  the  sides  of  the 
tube.  The  largest  plates  are  in  the  bottom,  where  they  are 
arranged  in  a  double  layer.  The  plates  are  joined  together 
by  rivets ;  and  are  stiffened  and  strengthened  at  the  joints  by 
X'shaped  iron,  both  inside  and  oat,  which  form  vertical  ban 
up  the  aides,  at  distances  of  two  feet  apart.  The  connexion 
of  the  top  and  bottom  with  the  sides  is  made  more  substantial 
by  triangular  *  guaset-pieces,'  nvetted  in  at  the  comers.  The 
rivetif  in  the  entire  structure  are  almost  incredibly  numerous; 
they  are  placed  four  inches  apart  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
three  inches  apart  in  the  sides.  They  are  rather  mote  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were  driven  red-hot  into  the  rivet- 
holes,  which  holes  were  mode  by  a  powerful  machine  that 
punched  out  forty  holes  in  a  minute.  The  whole  bridge 
contains  nearly  !^.000,000  of  these  rivets.  The  ractangalar 
tubes  or  cells,  which  form  the  top  and  bottom,  are  14  in 
nnmber ;  viz.  8  in  the  top,  measnnng  21  inches  high  by  21 
wide  ;  and  6  in  the  bottom,  SI  inches  high  by  S8  wide.  The 
vertical  sides  of  these  cells  are  strongly  connected  to  the 
plates  of  the  top  and  bottom  wiih  ^-sha|wd  bars  of  wroaght- 
iron.  The  two  tabes  contain  65  miles  in  length  of  X  and 
L  iron.  The  whole  weight  of  wrought-iron  in  one  of  the 
large  tubes  is  about  1600  tons,  of  which  600  tons  are  in  the 
sides,  500  tons  in  the  top,  and  600  tons  in  the  bottom. 

The  mode  of  constructing  these  tu^es  was  not  the  least  re- 
markable part  of  the  operations.  The  short  tubes  (those 
between  the  abutments  and  the  side  towers)  were  constructed 
on  platforms  at  their  ultimate  level;  but  the  long  tubes 
(those  between^ths  side  towers  and  the  firitanoia  tower)  were 
MKOstroeted  on  floating  platforms  on  tbe  Caemarvon^iire 
beach.  The  scaffolding  for  building  the  towers  and  the  short 
tubes  was  among  tbe  fiuest  ever  yet  formed.  It  conusted  of 
whole  *  balks  '  of  timber,  logs  mm  12  to  16  inches  square, 
and  some  of  Uxem  as  much  as  60  feet  long;  they  were  fastened 
together  without  nails,  so  aa  to  be  afterwards  available 
vithont  injury  for  other  pnrposes.  This  beautifully  formed 
scaffolding  benrath  the  short  tabes  was  about  100  feet  in 
height ;  and  roond  the  Britannia  tower  it  rose  to  a  height  of 
250  feet.  Ttie  span  between  the  abutments  and  the  side 
towers  is  330  feet ;  but  the  short  tubes  are  each  242  faet  long, 
to  allow  space  for  resting  on  their  supports.  In  like  manner 
the  span  Mtween  the  Britannia  tower  and  the  side  towers  is 
460  feet ;  bat  the  long  tobaa  ace  478  fee^  to  funiah  supports 
at  tbe  ends. 

The  platforms  on  whidi  the  long  tabes  were  constructed 
were  made  of  whole  balks  of  timber,  and  extended  nearly 
half  a  mile  alomg  the  Caemarvonriiure  beach  ;  each  of  the 
four  long  tabes  having  a  platform  to  itself.  When  flushed, 
each  tube  was  conveved  to  the  base  of  the  tower  on  eight  huge 
pontoons  or  close  oarges;  each  pontoon  being  capable  of 
Boating  a  weight  of  400  tons.  These  pontoons  were  brought 
heneatn  the  ends  of  the  tube :  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
variation  of  tide,  they  lifted  the  tube  off  the  platform  and 
supported  its  whole  weight.  They  were  then  navimted,  bjr 
enormous  hawsers,  cables,  and  capstaiis,  to  the  Britannia 
rock,  where  tbe  tube  was  brought  as  nearly  as  could  be  to 
its  proper  position.  Kach  of  the  foar  long  tubes  as  soon  as 
it  «-as  finished  was  floated  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Britannia 
tower,  and  placed  across  the  river  at  the  proper  spot,  where 
arrangements  were  made  for  supporting  them  until  they  were 
Eaised  into  their  places. 

The  lifting  of  these  tabes  was  a  remarkable  engineering 
effwt.  Witia  the  i^paratua  attached  to  it  for  aiding  the  lift, 
each  of  the  four  large  tabes  weighed  1800  tons;  and  this 
unparalleled  wei^t  had  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  about  100 
feet  It  was  ^ected  through  'he  medium  of  hydraulic 
pressure.  Chains  of  enormous  stioiigth  were  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  the  tabss  and  tiie  uppw  endi  of  these  chains  were 
oouwcted  with  hydraulic  presses  cmitmcted  on  the  topi  of 


tbe  towers :  these  presses,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus, were  larger  and  more  powerful  tlumany  before  con- 
stmcted  for  any  panose.  Two  steam-engines  of  40  horse 
power  each  worked  the  presses ;  the  presses  gradually  drew 
up  the  chains,  and  the  chains  carried  up  tbe  tabe  ;  when  the 
masonry  was  built  up  under  the  tube,  the  end  of  which 
moved  within  a  groove  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  tower. 
When  raised  to  their  proper  position,  tbe  tubes  were  brought 
into  connexion,  end  to  ena,  in  tbe  cavities  left  near  tbe  tops  of 
the  towers,  and  converted  from  independent  into  continuous 
tubes ;  sno  the  mode  of  fastening  them  at  these  points  greatly 
strengthened  the  whole  structure,  while  space  was  left  to 
allow  fiir  the  expansion  of  Ae  metal.  Bails  were  laid  down 
mi  the  floor  of  the  tabes,  properly  sappwted  and  strengthened; 
and  oval  windows  were  formad  m  ue  rides  of  the  tubes. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Britannia  tower  was  laid  in  May  1840, 
and  on  March  0, 1850,  Stephenson  himself  drove  the  first 
train  bom  shore  to  shore  through  the  first  tube.  The  second 
tube  was  completed  and  the  bridge  formally  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  stst  of  October,  1650.  Subject  to  the  severest 
tests  with  trains  loaded  to  the  extent  of  300  tons,  tbe  tubes 
did  not  exhibit  a  deflection  of  more  than  J  of  an  inch ;  and 
they  have  now  been  subjected  for  more  than  seven  years  to  the 
strain  of  traffic  and  the  fury  of  tbe  elements  without  any 
appreciable  permanent  influence  having  been  produced 
upon  tbem,  or  any  perceptible  increase  of  deflection, 
now  fertile  a  principle  the  noUow-beam  with  cellalsr  top 
and  bottom  bas  proved  need  hardly  be  pointed  out :  it  u 
almost  unnecessaiy  to  mention  indeed  as  an  iUnatration  that 
it  is  to  having  hew  constructed  on  this  principle,  that  the 
Leviathan  steamer  owes  the  entamoos  streoglK  which  bas 
been  so  severely  tested  in  the  oooise  of  its  protracted 
launch. 

The  Conwajr  Ttdmlar  bridge  is  a  repetition  on  a  smaUei 
scale  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  but  was  constructed  before  it ; 
every  untried  principle  being  first  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
smaUer  structure  before  it  was  applied  in  the  laiger.  The 
Conway  bridge  conaists  of  a  single  span  of  400  ieet  clear, 
the  platform  of  the  tube  being  only  18  feet  above  the  high- 
water  leveL  The  first  stone  of  tbe  masonry  was  laid  in 
June,  1846 ;  the  whole  was  completed  in  November,  1848. 

Victoria  Bridge,  Canada. — more  remarkable  bridge  as 
to  size  and  in  many  other  respects  than  even  that  over  the 
Meaai  Strait  of  a  nmiUr  saperstmctan  is  the  Victoria 
bridge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  nilwqr,  irtiicb  is  in 
course  of  cmistnietbn  across  the  St.  Lawranoe,  near  Uentiaal, 
and  is  ezpeeted  to  be  completed  In  1609.  From  shore  to 
shore  of  the  St.  lAwrence,  tbe  Victoria  bridge  will  be  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  beinx  about  five  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  Britannia  bridge,aQd  a^ven  times  and  a  half  the 
length  of  Waterloo  bridge,  Loudon.  Tbe  tubes,  which  are 
similar  in  construction  to  those  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  o^ll 
be  supported  on  24  piers,  of  which  14  were  completed  in 
December,  1857.  The  abutments  have  ^so  been  completed 
to  the  tube  level.  Of  the  tabular  spans  24  will  be  each 
S42  long,  tbe  centre  span  being  330  feet,  and  60  feet  above 
the  summer  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  between  the  abutments  is  6000  feet.  The  eogiueer 
is  Mr.  M.  Boss. 

Ch^ttow  £rid^.— In  this  hridiw,  which  carries  the  South 
Wales  wlw^y  across  the  river  Wye,  near  Chepstow,  Ur. 
Brand  has  employed  two  kinds  of  trussed  girders,  ana  also 
applied  the  rigid  sospensuHi  principle.  In  one  portion  of  the 
bridge  vroughtrirou  girders  100  feet  in  span,  and  of  the 
ordinary  form,  rest  on  cast-iron  columns ;  while  in  the 
other  portion,  which  is  305  feet  in  span,  tbe  trussed  girders 
are  sustained  by  chains,  the  tension  of  which  is  resisted  not, 
as  in  an  oidioary  suspension  bridge,  by  being  fixed  to  the 
ground  at  either  end,  bat  hy  attachment  to  a  horizontal 
wrought-iron  column  or  strut,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  §  hs  of 
an  inch  thick,  which  rests  on  the  towers  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridge.  The  chain  consists  of  three  straight  links  only — its 
rigid  form  being  maintained,  and  the  flexure  of  the 
horizontal  column  prevented  by  vertical  and  diagonal  brac- 
ings: the  chain  in  effect  is  converted  into  the  lowu 
member  of  a  rigid  beam.  The  girders  whidi  earn  the  nui- 
way  have  Duly  two  poi4ts  of  suspension,  one  at  eaco  end  of  the 
centre  link  of  the  chain,  and  uey  rest  at  each  end  on  cast' 
iron  columns.  These  girders  are  87  feet  above  the  (Hrdinary 
low-water  level,  bat  owing  to  the  remarkable  rise  of  tide 
here,  only  46  feet  above  hi^-water.  The  towers  at  the  ends 
of  tbe  bndge  loesent  no  peculiar  featum,  bat  the  middle 
(ma  rests  npoii  a  pier  fwrned  by  six  ^rno!i«  jstltrU'on 
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eylmdfln«iiu&  paMttmnifi^  60  feetof  wiltotlwididToek 
Iwneatli.  Tlwy  were  Bcok  to  their  posiUoiuWtbeTemoval  of 
the  mad,  and  ue  pressure  of  their  own  we^ht,  (in  the  same 
as  the  fotind^ona  of  Rochester  brid|[e  were  foimed,)  fmh 
Cjluders  being  added  u  theprevions  onei  Bonkdown.  They 
were  tiien  filled  op  with  concrete,  and  eTentoallj  carried  up 
to  a  height  of  180  feet,  when  they  were  boond  together  by 
the  cast-iron  frame  work  which  supports  the  tower. 

A  somewhat  similar  combination  of  the  rigid  aospenrion 
bearing  with  the  tahalar  form  is  being  carried  ont  in  Mr. 
BmaeTB  Rcgral  Albert  Bridge,  at  Salt&sh,  near  Plymouth, 
which  is  intended  to  carry  the  Comiah  railway  across  tiie 
river  Tamar,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  Sonth  Devon 
line.  The  total  length  of  this  bridge  is  2200  feet,  the  princi'- 
pal  spans  are  each  450  feet,  and  Uw  height  of  the  railway 
above  high-water  level  ia  100  &et.  This  centre  tower  la 
btult  of  auid  (pnite  to  a  heigbt  0^2  feet  above  high-water 
nark,  upon- this  rest  four  octagonal  castpiron  eolninna  which 
cviy  the  standarda  apon  which  one  end  oS  each  tabe  resta ; 
this  tower  rises  to  aheij^tof  240  feet  above  the  fbnndations. 
The  principal  aide  piers  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  cany  the 
bed  plates  and  rollers  upon  which  rest  the  other  ends  of  the 
tnbes,  and  which  permit  their  free  expansion  or  contraction 
under  the  inflaence  of  variations  of  tomperatnre.  The  tnb^ 
an  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  and 
like  them  after  bemg  constmcted  at  the  river  side  were 
floated  ont  on  pontoons  to  a  spot  between  the  towers,  and 
thence  gradoally  lifted  by  hydraulic  pressnre  to  their  nltimato 
position. 

Niagara  Falls  Sutpmeim  Sailwa^  £rviff».~'Sh»  most 
rema^ble  application  of  the  mspennon  principle  yetouMie 
to  railway  purposes,  haa  been  made  in  the  biidee  constructed 
acnwa  the  Nia^ura  river,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  RoebBng,  in  order 
to  cany  the  railway,  and  also  ttie  ordinary  carriage  and 
passenger  trafBc  across  that  river.  The  apace  to  be  crossed 
was  above  820  feet,  and  the  level  above  tbe  water  S4S  feet 
From  the  nature  of  the  locality  it  was  necesaaty  that  the 
bridge  should  consist  of  a  Bingle  arch  or  span,  whilst  the 
erection  of  scaffolding  or  the  floating  of  portions  of  the 
stmclure  to  their  place  waa  impracticable,  and  hence  a  sus- 
pension bridge  appeared  to  be  tbe  only  available  form  of 
structure.  But  any  other  than  rigid  bridges  had  been  shown 
to  be  unsuitable  for  railways,  and  it  Iwcame  necessary  to 
OTOcome  the  flexibility  inherent  in  suspension  bridges  of  the 
otlinajy  kind.  This  the  ei^neer  hu  succeesfully  accom- 
^Ukhed,  and  the  bridge  which  links  the  British  posBessions 
with  the  United  States  ia,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable achievements  in  modem  engineering. 

The  bridge  ia  a  hollow  beam,  alightly  curved  in  fbnn.  26 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  84  faet  at  the  top,  18  feethigh, 
and  621  feet  long  from  the  centres  of  the  towers.  Along  Uie 
bottom  floor  the  ordiaaiy  passenger  traffic  ia  carried  ;  ^ong 
the  top  runs  the  railway.  Sepaiate  lystems  of  wire  cables, 
two  for  each  (and  each  10  indies  thick),  support  these  two 
roadways,  which  are  constracted  of  timber  beams.  The 
roadwH^  are  connected  by  doable  trusses  bo  arranged  that 
their  resistance  acte  in  opposite  directions,  upwards  as  well 
aa  downwards.  The  beams  of  the  two  floors  are  connected 
by  poBto  which  serve  to  transmit  the  depressive  action  of 
loads  from  one  floor  to  the  other.  The  prats  are  trussed 
together  hy  diagoual  rods.  By  these  simple  arrangements  in 
eomhination  with  the  tubular  form  of  the  bridge,  a  conaidera- 
ble  increase  of  rigidly  ia  obtained.  To  maintain  horisontal 
stability  the  upper  cables  are  braced  laterally,  and  there  are 
diagonal  stays  of  wire  above  and  below  the  floors.  Fifty-aix 
stays  from  the  lower  floor  at  tbe  ends  of  the  bridge  ate 
strongly  anchored  in  tbe  rocks.  For  the  secure  anchorage  of 
the  cables,  expansion  and  contraction  from  variation  of  tem- 
perature, high  winds,  &c.,  it  is  needless  to  say  careful  pro< 
vision  is  made.  The  railway  traffic  passes  along  the  centre 
of  the  upper  floor,  the  common  waggon  traffic  along  each  aide 
of  the  lower  floor.  The  anchorage  was  commenced  in 
September,  1852,  the  bridge  waa  opened  for  traffic  in  March, 
1855.  The  total  cost  waa  under  400,000  dollars.  The 
bridge  answers  its  purpose  perfectly ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  has  proved  the  saitablenesa  of  the  Bospenaion 
pnnciple  for  railway  bridges,  except  under  peculiar  cimum- 
stances.  Inthiscas6theriverbein^DnnaTigable,ti]«eDgineer 
has  been  enabled  to  obtain  stable  rigidity  by  the  use  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  stays  below  the  roadway,  securely  fastened 
to  each  shore,  a  means  of  course  only  available  in  excep- 
tional eases.  And  although  by  the  judicious  application  of 
the  tnbalar  form,  and  the  use  of  a  happy  combination  of 


trusses,  sirden,  stays  and  w«i|^  ft  muikaUt  UHOt  «f 

rigidity  baa  been  tMalMd,  it  is  yet  conaidered  nnsafa  to 
allow  the  railway  trainato  cross  the  bridge  at  a  higher  apeed 
than  three  miles  an  hour.  At  that  rate  when  a  train  of  3Sfi 
tons  is  passing  over  it,  the  bridge  only  eambera  to  th«  ex- 
tent of  10  inches,  and  the  roadway  aMonm  its  original  lent 
immediately  the  trai  nhas  passed. 

Zondonderry  ZTridbs.— The  applie^ility  of  the  saapanaiaa 
principle  to  railway  bridges  ia  about  to  be  further  triaa  by  aa 
EukH^  engineer.  For  soaie  time  this  subject  has  been  in  vari- 
oua  forms  under  investigation ,  and  at  ti<e  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  (1857),  Mr.  C.  Vignoles  read  a  paper 
before  the  section  of  Mechanical  Scieuce,  in  which  he  at^ed 
that  the  BOBpenaioD  bridge  which  he  erected  in  1808  ovarfha 
river  Dnieper,  at  Kieff  in  Prussia,  and  to  the  platform  al 
whicih  he  gave  great  riaicUty  \n  a  ear^l  system  of  baaiinn 
had  not  only  effaetodly  rensied  the  ftaree  hurricflMs  to 
which  it  had  been  •xpowd,  bat  had  snccessfally  withstood 
the  severest  tests  in  the  paaaage  over  it  of  Rusnan  armiea 
with  heavy  ordnance  during  the  recent  war  in  the  eaat.  As 
the  result  of  his  experience  with  this  bridge,  and  oi  other 
inquiries,  he  had  arnved  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ad^ 
tation  of  auspeosion  bridges  to  railway  purpoeea  ia  qnite 
practicable  if  tbe  speed  of  trains  when  passing  over  tb«B  be 
moderate  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  speed  on  railways. 
The  question  aa  we  aaid  is  about  to  be  praeticalljr  tried  1^ 
Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  who  ii  constraetiug  a  girder  bnd^  to  be 
supported  by  suapeDsion  chaina,  for  the  purptise  of  nuitUur  tbe 
Londonderry  and  Enuiskillen  and  the  LondonderTy  and  Cole- 
raioe  railwava.  The  importauce  of  the  question  in  aa 
ecmomie  pomt  of  view  will  be  seea  from  the  statemeot  of 
Mr.  Bariow,  that  while  the  ^an  of  the  Londonderry  bridge 
is  about  equal  to  one  spaa  of  the  Britannia  Inuga,  tie 
wei^t  of  inm  in  the  span  of  the  Britannia  tab*  as  abm 
3100  tona,  wbereaa  the  w^t  of  metal  in  the  propoeod  Loa- 
dondeiry  loidge  wilt  bo  only  43S  tons— «r  only  about  eas 
seventh  of  tbe  former.  In  a  paper  which  he  read  bafbre  the 
British  Association  on  the  aub|[act,  Mr.  Barlow  strongly  urged 
the  superiority  of  the  Boapension  bridge  ander  certain  dr- 
cnmatances.  The  following  summary  preaente  the  reenlta  gf 
hia  investigations  >— That  the  deflection  of  the  wave  <^  a 
girder  attached  to  a  chain  similar  to  the  Londcmderry  bri<%a 
will  not  exceed  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  deflectiou  of  the  same 
^rder  not  attechad  to  the  chain.  That  theoretically  the  sav- 
ing of  metal  to  give  equal  strength  in  a  anspensiott  bridge  is 
orUy  one-half  of  a  girder ;  but  aa  it  can  M  made  of  great 
depth  without  practical  difficulty,  and  aa  tbe  defleetioa  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  depth,  a  bridge,  on  the  prinoi^  of  sodi 
spans  as  tbe  Londondenr  bridge  may  be  made,  under  avenge 
circumstances,  with  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  metal  of  an 
ordinary  girder  bridge  having  equal  rigidity.** 

FoundatioTu  of  Bridget.   To  our  notice  of  new  prindples 
applied  in  cooai  meting  the  superstructure  of  bridges,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  a  brief  accoont  of  one  or  two  oi  the  more 
important  of  the  new  expedienu  adopted  in  forming  their 
foundations.   Until  reeenuy,  in  order  to  build  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers  and  abntmente  of  a  bridge  under  water, 
one  of  two  plana  was  adopted :  the  firtt  was  to  nmstmct 
around  tbe  site  of  the  pier,  a  ceffier-dam,  or  wooden  water- 
tight enclosure  from  which  Uie  water  wu  pumped  oat  so  aa 
to  allow  a  firm  and  dry  foundation  to  be  lud— 4hia  waa  the 
plan  adopted  at  London  and  WatMloo  bridsss  and  in  most 
other  biidgea  of  an  important  character ;  the  other,  and  a 
much  leaa  costly,  thoogh  less  stable  method,  was  to  sanDond 
the  platform  on  which  the  foundation  of  the  pier  waa  bnitt 
with  water-ti^t  aides,  and  thus  make  a  large  w«tor-tight  boo^ 
or  eaiaaon,  ihe  sides  of  which,  when  ihe  pl^form  wss  sunk  to 
its  proper  level  could  be  deteched,  the  bottom  or  atoge  remain- 
ing aa  a  foundation — this  was  the  method  used  in  construct- 
ing the  pi«rs  of  the  old  Weatminstor  bridge.  [Corrxii-DAH, 
'  Penny  uyclopasdia,  *  vol.  vii.  p.  324  ]  Coffsr-dams  and  caiasona 
were  of  course  modified  in  form  according  to  situation,  and  in 
the  methodof  conHtmction  according  to  tbe  views  of  individual 
en^neera.;  but  wherever  used  they  have  been  the  same  in 
pnnciple.   A  more  economical  and  leas  tedious  system,  yet 
one  which  should  be  equally  durable,  haa  long  been  deairad 
by  engineers,  and  various  plans  have  been  suj^ted  for  sup- 
plying the  requirement.   Some  of  tbew  have  been  aucoei^ 
fully  carried  out  in  practice,  aa  br  aaconstraetiou  goes,whil« 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  permanent  stabiltt;^. 
Numemna  bridgea  have  in  Cut  been  erected  both  in  tma 
eouotry  and  on  the  eontinent,  where  eoffiar-dama  and  eaiaaona 
have  lieen  dispeaaed  with.  Piles  and'^tqerttQi.cpM  >n  tin- 
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Iwr,  hm  been  mad  in  Bnmert  nilway  bridge  at  Clitpitow 
detcribad  albon,  and  in  Tariooi  parts  of  the  contineDt ;  and 
tin  nma  aatwiaU  mumtoetod^  hsn  baan  wed,  as  in  the 
bridge  at  Ronan,  aad  t&e  bridgae  of  Jena,  Ansterlitd  Ahoa, 
lad  vietMia,  «nr  the  Seine.  Cait-inn  ai  an  ontar  eaaiiig, 
in  Tariona  fonas,  and  with  eonerete  or  oUwr  materials  aa  the 
fining,  baa  been  need  in  England  and  Inland  in  nnmeroDs 
instances.  Id  the  Alma  Inidge  over  the  Seine,  baviog  a 
luigth  of  470  feet  and  three  mruies,  the  piers  are  foonded  on 
piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  over  the  iriiole  area. 
The  space  between  the  piles  is  filled  in  with  emcrete  and 
ron^fa  atones,  the  whole  is  ODclosed  by  wooden  iheet-piling, 
SDd  is  protected  from  Uie  Konr  of  the  river  by  rowih  stones. 
The  SospeoBion  bridge  at  CheUea  was  bnilt  by  ecelosing  the 
area  by  piles  and  iron  plates,  driving  wooden  piles  at  short 
distaneea  over  the  whole  space,  and  filling  in  with  concrete, 
and  of  coarse  vrithont  nsing  either  coffer-dams  or  caissons ; 
and  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster  is  being  built  by  the  same 
atttineer,  Hr.  T.  Page,  on  a  similar  principle.  In  the  Town 
fandge  and  the  Railway  bridge  recently  erected  aloagside  of 
aaeh  odwr  at  Boeheater,  the  piers  are  snpported  solely  by  a 
■nmber  of  cast-iron  eylindera,  filled  with  brick-work  and 
omerete.  A  deecripUoi  of  the  methoda  adopted  by  Mr.  Page 
at  Weatminster  bridge,  and  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  Uie  Boeheater 
bridges,  will  serve  to  indicate  snffieiently  the  lUraetum  taken 
by  avil  engineers  in  ihis  branch  of  their  practice. 

It  havinit  bean  decided,— partly  on  the  score  of  ecmomy 
in  coat,  partly  on  that  of  saving  in  time,  bnt  chiefly  perhaps 
in  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  obstmction  of  the  water  way 
which  would  have  ansen  from  building  a  bridge  of  several 
arches  close  against  an  old  bridge  of  a  still  greater  nnmber 
of  arches,  the  piers  of  which  woold  not  coincide  in  position 
with  thoee  of  tne  new, — not  to  nse  coffer-dams  in  construct- 
ing the  piers  of  the  new  Westminster  bridge  the  system 
prxtpoeed  by  the  engineer,  llr.  Fagei,  was  examined  and 
proved  ^  by  the  Bridge  CommisauniarB.  His  ^an,  which  la 
oaing  carried  out  aa  rapidly  aa  cireuraitances  peimtt,  waa  to 
driva  a  nwnbar  of  braring-piles  ova:  the  iraola  area,  to  a 
nfflcient  depth  in  the  clay,  bnt  to  leave  them  standing  at 
anne  considerable  height  above  the  ^vel,  as  the  ba«e  of  the 
pier ;  to  eudose  the  area  for  the  pier  in  a  circuit  formed 
with  nmnd  hollow  iron  piles,  and  flat  plates  ^temately,  the 
former  snataiaing  the  latter  by  grooves,  and  all  driven  down 
to  a  sufficient  depth;  to  dredge  oat  in  the  spaces  between 
the  beariog-piles  to  ibe  hard  gravel ;  and  to  fall  ap  all  the 

res  and  area  in  the  casing  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of 
piles,  wiUt  cwicrete  made  fron  pMtland  conent,  which 
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hu  tha  property  of  letting  nndaiswatar,  the  eonerata  U&ag 
deposited  through  the  water  by  meana  of  ahoots.  The 


caauig  waa  previonaly  tied  togatbv,  across  the  intended  pier, 
by  iron  bolts.  This  system  of  constraction  waa  to  tetmi- 
naie  at  or  lathor  below  low-wator  Ibse.  Blocks  of  granite 
were  to  be  fixed  over  the  nlaa,  conereto  to  be  u;ain  fiUed  in^ 
and  tha  wh<da to  be  levelled  off  to  raoeive  uMny  bed  of 
granite  capping  or  rather  baae  oourae,  abovo  iriiieh  the  pier 
would  be  continued  in  brickwork  fwed  in  gnuut«f  to  finally 
attain  the  level  for  the  springing  of  the  great  inm  riba  or 
arches  of  the  bridge.  The  worlu  in  coarse  of  execution  are 
of  coune  retarded  by  the  rise  of  the  tide :  bnt  othwwiae, 
thoo^  below  water,  they  are  conducted  above  it,  except  as 
to  the  requisite  inspection,  the  attachment  of  the  iron  ties, 
and  in  similar  cases  where  the  diving-bell  or  the  diving- 
dress  is  used. 

The  140  bearing-piles  in  each  pier  of  Westminster  bridge 
are  driven  to  an  awrage  depth  of  89  feet  6  inches  below 
low-water  line ;  the  44  cast-iron  piles,  each  24  feet  9  inches 
in  loigth,  are  driven  S3  feet  9  indtea  below  the  aame  line, 
80  that  th^  haada  stand  aomawhat  above  it ;  the  44  cast- 
ir«  platea  or  flat  ahaatinfr-^lea,  16  feat  in  length,  ara  driven 
down  to  SI  feet  below  low  water,  and  to  make  vp  the 
height,  they  are  surmounted  by  granite  slain,  which,  coose- 
gnentlji  with  the  upper  part  of  &e  round  piles,  are  part  of 
the  easing.  The  bea>ing>piles  are  thns  SS  feet  below  the 
average  level  of  the  caissons  of  the  old  bridge,  and  the 
cast-iron  piles  and  plates  are  respectively  16  feet  9  inches, 
and  14  feet  below  that  level.  Sopplementaiy  protection 
external  to  the  pier  is  intended  to  be  provided  by  a  solid 
mass  or  bank  of  concrete  round  the  pier ;  this  concrete  when 
set  forming  a  kind  of  artificial  rock,  which  is  found  to  be 
harder  than  the  stone  of  the  old  bridge.  For  Uiis  concrete 
a  trendi  is  dredged  oot  to  tbe  clay,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
it  shall  have  a  thidowea  <rf  five  or  six  feet ;  so  that,  should 
it  endure,  as  the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  the  maw  woold 
make  probable,  the  flat  piles  wonld  be  dwaya  nndotgnmnd, 
and  at  the  juoclion  at  tin  feet  of  tbe  granite  alaba  there 
eoold  be  no  eeeape  of  the  gravel.  Mr.  F^e  further  propoaea 
to  dredge  out  the  channel  under  the  arch  to  a  regular  curve, 
commencing  at  three  feet  below  low  water  at  tbe  piers, 
lajring  bare  the  clay  at  the  rantre,  so  as  to  give  a  low-water 
d^th  there  of  about  IS  feet ;  and  he  believes  from  his  ob- 
servation of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  the  tides,  that  the 
tendency  wonld  not  be  to  scour  at  Westminster  bridge,  but 
that  the  first  operation  would  rather  be  to  silt  up.  Tbe 
entire  cost  of  constructimc  the  foundations  of  Westminster 
bridge  on  Mr.  Page's  system  is  estimated  at  about  60,00021 
less  than  by  the  employment  of  cofler-dams.  A  peculiarity 
in  the  cMutnictuMi  of  the  new  Westminster  bridge  is  that, 
in  order  to  save  the  nsoal  enwnae  of  bnildin^  a  temporaty 
wooden  biidn  when  a  new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  old  one,  mly  one  half  of  the  bridge—^  weatmi 
'~  in  the  first  inxtance  to  be  built  alrag  side  of  the  old 


structure,  which  is  during  its  pn^resa  to  be  nsed  for  the 
ordinary  traffic.  This  half  of  the  new  bridge  is  then  to  be 
used  for  traffic,  the  old  briftge  is  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
other,  or  eastern  half  of  the  new  bridge  erected  on  its  site. 
This  necessitates  tbe  construction  oi  the  piers,  as  well  as 
of  the  bridge  itself,  in  two  parts,  at  intervals  of  time,  and 
^doubts  have  been  expreeeed  whether  there  are  not  in  conse- 
quence likely  to  be  unequal  settlements  in  the  completed 
stmcttire.  Mr.  Page  has,  however,  suggested  arraogementa 
for  the  formation  oi  the  piers,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
peculiar  bracings  in  the  coupling  together  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  Koperstnietnrs  which  will  afford  sufficient  provision 
far  any  inaqualitiea  of  snbsidence. 

In  the  system  of  Mr.  J.  Hoghes  employed  in  forming  the 
fouadaiiona  of  the  Town  and  Railway  brid^  which  cross 
theMedway  aide  by  side  at  Rochester,  the  pers  are  entirely 
aapported  on  cast-iron  c^dinders,  which  were  sunk  down  to 
the  nard  chalk  by  using  each  cvlinder  as  a  divinf(-bell.  A 
somewhat  similar  principle  has  been  applied  to  other  bridges, 
and  there  are  different  elaimantt  to  Uie  invention  of  the 
principle.  Id  the  original  invention  of  Dr.  Potts,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  cylinder  was  effected  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
air  contained  within  it,  but  though  that  method  has  been 
adopted  in  some  cases,  it  has  not  met  with  general  success. 
Mr.  Cresy  and  Mr.  Hughes  ascribe  the  first  suecessAiI  sink- 
ing of  hollow  cylindrical  piles  through  sand  by  means  of 
compressed  air,  to  M.  Triger,  who  thus  sunk  a  shaft  ibrou^ 
a  quidesand  65  feet  thick,  on  the  buiks  of  the  Loire.  But 
tha  aetaal  oonveraian  of  tife  eylindar  into  a  diving'bell  in 
which  the  workmen  carry  on  their  t^MF^ij^  the  diving 

baU than fetming a  part  of  thQ  pennuedt' 
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extmaim  of  Hit  principle  vlMfa  is  doe  to  the  ingMnity  o{ 

Mr.  Hughes. 

The  Bailway  and  Town  hridf^es  are  both  bome  on  abnt- 
menta  at  the  banks,  and  two  piera  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
To  saatain  the  abutment  on  the  Sirood  aide  30  hollow 
cylinders  were  oaed ;  for  the  Rochester  abutment  13 ;  and 
for  each  of  the  two  piers  14 ;  making  in  all  70  hollow 
cylindrical  piles,  each  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  piers  are- 
respecUTely  70  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide,  and  the  cylindera 
are  set  at  di>-tancfs  of  9  feet  apart  lengthwise,  and  10  feet 
traUBTersely.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  found  by  boring 
to  consist  of  strata  of  soft  clay>  sand,  and  grav^,  overlying 
hani  chalk,  which  uipeaied  at  a  depth  of  44  feet  below  hig^- 
water  level.  On  this  hard  chalk  the  cylinder!  vera  to  be 
baaed.  To  reach  it  for  the  Sirood  pier  a  mssa  of  hard  atone, 
part  of  the  foondation  of  the  original  yooden  bridge,  had 
to  be  passed  through.  The  plan  of  sinking  hollow  oylinders 
by  azhaustion  waa  evidently  impracticable  here.  To  ensare 
a  firm  foundation  worbnen  must  excavate  the  stone,  gravel, 
&c.,  in  order  to  prepare  a  passage  for  the  descent  of  the 
cylinders,  and  then  to  secare  their  stability  fill  them  with 
brickwork  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  positions  the/  were 
ultimately  to  occupy. 

The  cylindera  were  in  lengths  of  9  feet  each,  the 
diameter  aa  already  mentioned  being  7  feet.  Operations 
were  commenced  by  converting  one  of  these  lengths  of 
boUow  i^linder  into  a  diving-bell,  by  secorely  bolting  to 
one  end  of  it  a  wrought-iron  cover.  Throngh  this  cover 
were  two  eaat-ircm  air-locka  (or  cbwnhen  bearing  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  locka  of  a  canal),  with  air-tight  flaps  or 
doors,  throngb  which  the  workmen  entered  andqaitted  the 
cylinder,  the  excavated  materials  wete  paased  oat,  and  the 
bfick  and  concrete  passed  in.  Separate  oocks,  one  ander  the 
control  of  a  workman  inside,  the  other  nnder  the  charge  uf 
a  workman  outaide,  permitted  the  paaaage  will  of  the 
backets  outwards  or  inwards,  the  filling  of  the  chamber 
with  compro'-sed  air,  &e.  There  were  besidsa  a  great  nnm* 
ber  of  ingenious  aj^liances  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen  and  to  facilitate  the  various  operations,  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here,  but  which  are  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hnghea'a  Memoir  on  the 
ittbject,  and  in  the  Sapf>lement  (1866)  to  Mr.  Cresy's 
*  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering.' 

A  suhatuitial  timber  atage  having  been  erected  over  the 
site  of  the  pier,  and  atean-enginea  and  air-pnraps  conve- 
niently placed,  the  prepared  cylmder  waa  connected  with 
an  air-pomp,  and  with  its  vaiiooa  apparatna  waa  lowered  to 
the  proper  position  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  "  The  working 
of  the  apparatus  commenced  br  aettinx  the  pumps  in 
motion,  the  flap  of  one  of  the  air-uicka  and  the  door  of  the 
other  being  closed,  a  few  strokes  compressed  the  air  within 
the  pile  [or  cylinder]  sufficiently  to  seal  the  joints ;  and  every 
snbBequeiii  stroke  delivered  an  additional  quantity,  until  the 
density  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  water,  and  leave  the 
bottom  dty.  Fifteen  feet  of  water  waa  cleared  oat  in  five 
minutes;  and  whilst  the  pumping  continned  thewoikmen 
passed  through  the  air-locks  to  tbeir  respective  atationa; 
and  as  the  excavations  proceeded,  the  material,  sent  op  in 
buckets,  waa  diaobargad  into  Ji(^tera  placed  alongside. 
During  the  time  of  shallow  water,  the  pile  descendeid  as* 
rapidly  a*  theexeavationa  below  would  permit  it ;  bat  when 
the  water  waa  deep,  and  the  weight  of  the  pile  and  elu- 
ticity  of  compressed  air  contained  in  it  were  nearly  in 
equilibrio,  the  excavation  waa  carried  down  14  iachra 
below  the  edge  of  the  pile,  when  it  would  at  once  descend 
through  the  whole  space  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved." ('  Cresy'B  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering,*  p. 
1697).  When  the  cylinder  had  thus  sunk  9  feet,  the  cover, 
wiih  tbe  air-chambera,  waa  lifted  off,  and  another  9  feet 
length  of  cylinder  waa  bolted  on  to  the  firet,  the  air-locks 
being  now  bsiened  to  the  top  of  the  upper  cylindw.  The 
air-pumps  were  again  set  to  work,  the  excavating  process 
was  Te|)eated,  and  the  cylinder  sank  another  9  feet.  These 
operauona  wexe  rapeated  till  the  necessary  depth  had  been 
xeached,  when  the  oylindera  were  filled  up  with  brickwork 
and  concrete.  In  toe  E^rood  {nw  nine  loigtha  of  cylinder 
were  employed.  The  loweat  rated  on  thehard  ebalk ;  that 
above  it  waa  sornmnded  bv  soft  chalk ;  the  thhrd  by  Kmti^ 
lu  atone;  while aboat hatf  of  the fonith  waa  above  the  bed 
of  the  liver. 

For  forming  tbe  foundations  "of  bridges,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  lighthooaaa,  landing-atagai,  heaoou,  break- 
wilm,  and  oOur  atnietaiaa  whi<£  hm  to  bt  baitd  npon 


•aiui  or  »ft  nonnd,  hollow  oaaMron  wwww'faii  the  'iKnor 
tion  of  Mr.  Mitobell,  have  been  extensiTely  nwd.  Theae 
piles  have  the  lower  end  converted  into  as  Mgw-^orew, 
which  enables  the  pile  to  be  screwed  with  great  facility 
through  shingle,  sand,  &c.{  while  the  npp9r  part  of  tha 
worm  may  be  expanded  into  a  disc,  varying  in  hrsadth  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  soil,  thereby  increaatog 
greatly  the  firmness  of  its  bold.  The  value  of  these  serew- 
piles  u  very  great  in  sitoatiooe  where  the  loose  sandy  mmI 
IS  incapable  of  sapporting  any  solid  structure,  or  where  the 
action  of  the  waves  quickly  nndnminea  any  work  baaed  on 
ordinary  piling. 

BREISQAU.  [Baiaeau.] 

BRIBERY.  [EuonoP.&S.] 

BBIEY.  [Hoaaua.! 

BUIOHT'S  DISEASE.  [Minmun,  S.  SJ 

BRILL.  [Pi.BDBomKmDJk') 

BItlTTANV.  [BTjnwHEn 

BRITTON,  JOHN,  waa  bora  July  7, 1771,  at  Kington- 
St.  Michael,  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  whwe  his  fathw 
was  a  small  farmer,  and  kept  a  village  shop.  His  parenta 
dying  early,  he  waa  received  as  a  servant  by  an  uncle  in 
London,  who  after  a  while  apprenticed  him  to  a  win»- 
merchant  After  having  served  six  yeare,  hia  health  gave 
way,  and  bis  master  agrwd  to  cancel  his  indentures.  Young 
Bntton  had  in  the  village  schools  received  a  little  rudiment- 
ary instruction,  and  during  hia  apprenticeship  he  had  beeome 
extremely  food  of  reading,  but  hia  reading  waa  desnltoiy  and. 
aimlaes.  On  reaching  manhood  ha  waa  atill  nnedueatad,  aad 
hia  Bund  quite  onfurmed.  At  the  close  of  hia  appmitiee- 
ahip  ha  foand  himaelf  without  cwnediona,  and  withoot  any 
definite  pnrauit.  For  some  yean  he  had  to  struggle  hard 
with  poverty,  and  waa  driven  to  a  variety  of  shifta  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Among  other  things,  he  engsged  himself  for  a 
time  to  recite  and  sing  at  a  kind  of  di<mmu  exhibition  with 
tbe  Bounding  title  of  Eidophoeikmi.  Doriiu  thia  vnaettied 
coarse  of  life  he  formed  the  aconaintance  of  vuiooa  penMU 
connected  with  the  humbler  walks  of  literature,  snd  be  waa 
induced  to  embnrk  in  a  amitU  way  on  antho'sbip  himaelf, 
compiling  some  common  street  song-books,  &o.,and  at  iMgu 
adventured  on  writing  an  *  Account  of  the  Surpriaing  Ad- 
ventures of  Pizarro.'  •  Some  short  notices  whioh  he  prepared 
for  the  '  Sporting  Magazine  *  brouf^t  him  auqoaioted  with 
Mr.  Wbeble,  its  publisher,  and  to  the  connection  thna 
formed  Mr-  Britton  owed  hia  introduction  into  the  canv 
which  he  ao  long  and  hononiahly  panned, 

Mr.  WheUe,  whilst  reaiding  at  Baliabozy,  h«l  ianwd  fba 
prospectus  of  a  work  to  be  called  the '  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,* 
but  after  having  received  aome  anbscriptiona  for  it,  found 
himself  unable  to  cany  it  on.  But  now,  learning  that 
Britton  whs  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  Wheble  proposed  to  hin 
to  compile  the  work  he  had  announced.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
si)>le  to  conceive  of  such  a  proposal  being  made  to  a  person 
less  qualified  hy  previous  pursuits  or  attainments,  but  among 
Britton's  acquaintances  was  a  young  man  named  Brayley  of 
about  hia  own  age,  but  somewhat  oetter  taught ;  they  had 
assisted  each  other  in  their  studies,  and  were  prapand  to 
enter  upon  a  sort  of  literary  partnemfaip.  in  coojnnction 
with  his  friend  Brayley,  Britton  promptly  ondertook  to 
'get  up'  from  ready  sources  an  '  Account  of  Wiltshire,'  and 
as  their  first  prepsntion  for  it,  the  friends  set  out  on  a  tear, 
not,  88  might  be  sapposed,  through  Wiltshire,  but  throu^ 
Walea.  In  doe  time  however,  the  *  Beauties  of  Wiltahire  * 
were  eompleted  in  S  vols.  6vo  (l^I)f  ^  the  aatia&ction  of 
tbe  publishers ;  and  at  their  invitation  tbe  joint  aothora 
immediately  set  to  work  on  tbe  '  Benutiea  of  Bedfordshire.' 
Eventually  the  *  Beantiea  *  of  all  the  other  counties  of  EugUnd 
wen  published  ih  26  vola,,  but  only  the  first  nine  volumes 
were  written  by  the  original  authors.  [Bsavlby,  E,  W.,  i^.  2.] 
While  compiling  his  '  Wiltshire,'  Mr.  Britton  not  only  became 
conscious  of  hu  deficiencies,  hot  «ideavoored  resolutely 
to  supply  them;  and  tbe  criticiams  and  advice  of  various 
antiquaries  and  topographen  with  whom  the  wiMrk  bronght 
him  into  connection  materially  aasistsd  his  ^ogress. 
Finding  hia  publisher  averse  to  tbe  admiasion  of  antiquarian 
matter,  he  began  to  collect  materiala  for  another  and  more 
elabonte  won,  the  *  Aichiteetntal  Antiqnitiea  of  Enghmd,* 
of  which  the  first  part  waa  published  in  180&,  and  which 
was  above  nine  yean  in  progreaa.  It  eventtially  formed  fire 
splendid  quarto  vobunea.  HeneefHth  Mr.  Bnttm'a  conns 
was  one  of  laborious  and  peraevering  authorahip  in  the  path 
whidi  he  made  lor  many^fean  in  a  apodal  maaaer  hia  own 
-»that  of  architectani  and  te>og^^^^j^i|^tipn  and 
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antiqoities.   It  woald  toomndi  ipteeto  eDflUMiato 

Ms  many  publieatioa^  whidi  in  bit  own  cbnmoli^ieal  list, 
in  tiiB  8«eoDd  part  of  bit '  Astobtognpbj,*  nnmbor  mgbtj- 
aamn  distinct  prodnetuMM.  Tbs  nwit  important  of  them  it 
tbe '  Catbednl  Antiqaitiei  of  England,*  a  mtgnifioent  work, 
wbich  wn  eommtneed  in  1614  by  the  pablication  in  a 
detacbed  fonn  of  tbe  '  Antiquities  of  Saliwory  Cathedral,' 
and  ultimatelr  embraced  a  series  of  elaborate  illustrations  of 
tbe  entire  catnedrals  of  England.  In  its  completed  form  the 
'Catbedral  Antiqaiti't '  occopy  14  vols.  fol.  and  4to,  1M4-30, 
with  npwanfs  of  300  highly-finished  itflel-enn-avinga. 

The  prodnction  of  these  works  was  carried  on  throoghont 
under  Mr.  Britton's  Immedtitta  superintendence,  many  of  the 
artists  workinfi  in  his  own  house,  and  being  trained  to  their 
work  by  himsplf ;  and  the  facility  he  tbnt  acqaired  in  the 
prodnction  of  this  class  of  publications  led  to  the  preparation 
of  many  other  worki  of  a  tinular  kind.  Among  the  illns- 
trate^  vorka  of  which  h«  vm  eitiier  aatiior  or  editor  may  be 
named— an '  Hiiitorieal  Aoeonnt  of  Conbam  House,*  1606 ; 
the* Fine  Arte  of  the  EmcliBh  Bebool,*4to,  1812}  'Hi-to- 
rieal  Aceonnt  of  RedelHfe  Chnich,'  4to,  1813 ;  '  Illnstrattont 
of  Ponthill  Abbev,'  1823;  'Historical  Aectmnt  of  Baih 
Abbey  Cboreh,*  1820  ;  the  '  Public  Buildings  of  London, 
from  drawings  by  A.  Pagin.'  8  vols,  royal  bvo,  1825-26; 
'ArchiteentrHi  An'tiqaities  of  Normandy,  drawn  by  A.  Pagin,' 
1630-S7 ;  '  Pictaresqne  Antiqnities  of  English  Cities,*  4to, 
1830 ;  *  A  Dictionary  of  the  Architectnre  and  Arcbraology  of 
tbe  Middle  Ages,*  4to,  1832-38;  'A  History,  &o.,  of  the 
Ancient  Palace  and  Uontes  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,' 
jointly  with  E.  W.  Brayley,  6vo,  1834-36;  'Hintorical 
Account  of  ToddiQgton,  Oloncettersbire,'  1841 ;  '  Historical 
Notices  of  Windsor  Castle,'  1842;  &e.  &e.  Bat  besides 
theis  Mr.  Britton  wrote  on  many  mbiecta  etmoMted  with 
genetal  UtantQTe,  either  as  distinct  worn  ot  u  oontributions 
to  literary  jonroals,  &«.  In  biography  he  published  in  1840 
a '  Memoir  of  John  Aobrer,'  and  in  1846  ao  esaay  entitled 
'  The  Authorship  of  the  tetters  of  Janiue  Elocidsted,  in- 
elnding  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Cidonel  Barr^,  M  P.* 
Mr.  Brition  wrote  the  articles  '  ATebnry,' '  Stonebeoge/  and 
*  Tnmnlns,'  for  the  *  Penny  CyclopsBdia.' 

In  1647  tbe  literary  and  other  mends  of  Mr.  Britton  gave 
the  Teteran  anthor  a  dinner  on  his  retirement  the  active 
pnrsnit  of  his  calling ;  and  it  being  determined  to  mark  their 
esteem  for  him  by  a  permanent  testimonial,  a  social  gather- 
ing called  the  '  Britton  Clnb '  was  orgaoised  to  carry  oat  tbe 
project.  The  form  of  th«  testimonial,  at  Mr.  Britton's  own 
mgiiastion,  it  was  erentnally  agreed  thoald  be  an  *  Antobio* 
graphy/  which  he  was  to  prepare  and  to  print  with  the  testi- 
momal  fandt.  Despite  of  bis  advanced  age,  Mr.  Britton 
eontinned  to  labour  at  his  self-imposed  task ;  and  some  of  the 
put!  of  his  '  Autobiography  *  were  published,  bat  he  died 
Drfore  tlie  work  was  completed,  January  10, 1867. 

Mr.  Britton  wat  not  a  man  of  marked  originality  or  great 
mental  pow«r,  bot  as  a  careful  and  dilisent  writer  in  a  branch 
of  literature  which  hud  been  cultivated  chiefly  by  minute 
antiqnarians,  be  did  excellent  tervice  in  ChUini^  the  attention 
of  ue  educated  public  to  the  long-neglected  .topographical 
and  architectural  antiquities  of  England ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  bis  elegantly-illusfarated  works  have  been  a 
chief  exciting  cause  in  bringiog  aboat  the  improved  state  of 
public  feeling  with  reference  to  our  national  antiquities. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Britton  was  moreover  an  admirable  illus- 
tntioD,  as  be  bimaelf  describee  it,  *'  of  vhtt  may  be  effected 
by  zeal  and  industry,  with  moderate  talents,  and  without 
icsdemie  Iflnming." 

BROCKVILI^.   [CiNAOA,  2.] 

BKOMAL    rCHKMISTRT,  3. 1.] 

BROHOFORM.  [Chxhistrt,  3. 1.] 
BROMLEY,  ABBOTS.  [SrArFoansinRK.] 
BROMUB,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
OramituieKB,  and  the  tribe  Fet^ieeai.  It  has  unequal  many- 
flowered  herbaceous  glumes,  the  lower  being  1-nerved,  the 
upper  3  to  C-nervB£  The  flowers  are  bmceolate,  com- 
pressed. The  outer  palea  short,  (usnally)  founded  on  three 
nenret  from  below  the  tip.  The  styles  below  the  summit  of  the 
finit  lateral.  The  sheoths  of  the  leaves  divided  half  way  down. 

Tlie  spedes  we  generally  known  nnder  the  name  itf  Brorae- 
Onus.  Four  of  this  speeiet  are  common  in  Oreat  Britain. 

B.  srwfw  baa  an  erect  item  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
grows  on  dry  sandy  and  chalky  soils.   It  is  known  from  tbe 
othw  epeeiei  by  the  onter  palea  being  indtitltietly  7>nemd 
ind  (fite-third  larger  than  the  smaller  glnme. 
B.  •tpa-  has  its  oater  palea  hairy  and  » to  7*ribbed,  with 


the  lemi  bnad  ud  baby.  The  item  reaches  a  height  o 
four  or  Ave  feet.  It  growa  in  damp  woods  and  thiekett, 

B.  MttriUi  is  a  oommon  plant  in  waite  placet,  and  it  known 
by  its  onter  palea  hiViog  7  distinct  eqeidUtant  riba.  It  hu 
large  flat  broad  pobeacent  leaves,  and  a  ttem  from  one  to  two 
feet  hifib.   It  grows  in  waste  places. 

B.  diantku$  is  remarkable  lor  ita  erect  panicle.  It  it  a 
rare  plmt. 

Stnae  of  the  •[weise,  at  B,  ptirgama  and  B.  eathu^em, 
are  pargativo,  whilit  B.  molUt  it  said  to  pptessi  poi«mena 

properties. 

BROMYARD.  [HaaitroRDsiiisii.] 

BRONGNIART.  ALEXANDRE,  an  eminent  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  eon  of  tbe  architect  of  the  Invalides,  waa  bom 
at  Paris  in  1770.  He  received  a  good  edacatioo,  promoted 
b^  hit  Catiier*a  cara,  and  tbe  friendship  of  Lavoisier  and 
Fruklin;  and  it  it  said,  deliveied  a  lecture  on  diemistry 
before  he  was,  fifteen.  He  poreaed  his  earliest  eeieotiffe 
stadiee  at  the  £cole  det  Mines,  and  at  tbe  Eeote  de  M^Mne. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  ha  atattted  in  establisbia^  the  Soatfid 
PhilomAtiqoe,  and  in  1790  he  visited  England  for  a  ■ciebtiflc 
examtDation  of  the  mines  and  mining  procesxes  and  pottery 
works  of  Derbyshire.  One  of  the  results  showed  itself  on 
his  return ,to  France  by  hit  pallication  of  a  'M^molre  tur 
I'Art  de  I'Emailleur,'  in  which  improvements  were  suggested. 
He  then  became  assistant  for  a  time  to  his  oncle,  who  wat 
chemioil  demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  det  Plnntes. 

By  tbe  requisition  for  military  service  which  called  every 
Frencbmm  to  the  fiontier,  Brongnisrt  wai  attnched  as  apo- 
thecary to  (be  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  for  fifteen  months 
he  enjoyed  opportunities,  which  he  turned  to  good  nceoont, 
of  sttidying  the  botany,  loology,  and  geolosy  of  the  moun- 
tains. Having  howmr  been  tatpeoted  <^  favouring  tbe 
escape  of  the  natnralist,  Bionnonnet,  he  W4t  impritoned; 
but  the  ninth  Thermidor  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  re- 
turned to  Parit,  and  was  employed  as  engineer  nnder  tbe 
Agency  of  mmM.  Next  he  was  chMen  professor  of  natural 
historv  at  the  Eeole  Centrale  del  Quatra  Nationa;  and  in 
1600  ho  was  appointed  director  of  the  porcelain  mannhctotr 
at  Sivret,  which  office  he  held  for  the  rest  of  hia  life.  He 
owed  it  to  hit  paper  on  enameiltDg,  which  having  betm  read 
by  Berthollet,  procured  hin  the  reoonmandation  of  Uiat  die- 
tingnithed  chemiit. 

In  1807.  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Univertity, 
BroDRniart  published  his  '  Trait^  ^l^mentairo  de  Min^ralogie, 
which  it  described  aa  "  one  of  the  best,  and  in  particular 
one  of  tbe  clearest  and  moat  practical "  then  known.  It  be- 
came a  text-book  for  leotaMia ;  and  it  exhibit*  the  orig-nality 
and  lucidity  wbleh  had  been  remarked  in  the  aatbor  in  bu 
early  years.  Purtnin^  hit  zoological  reaearehet,  he  atndied 
the  mthwater  fonnationa  of  Auvergne,  and  revisited  Eog- 
land  to  study  tbe  corresponding  formations  of  this  conntiy. 
It  was  be  who  established  the  four  divisions  of  reptiles,  and 
firat  gave  the  names  Sauriaiu,  Bairachiaru,  Chelonians,  and 
Ophidiant,  by  which  they  ara  now  familiarly  known.  To 
him  natnialistt  owe  the  name  7Vilc6ite,  and  a  oasis  of  classi- 
fication for  those  slDgnlar  Oruttacea.  It  has  been  tlie  ttart- 
ing-point  for  all  tubsequent  works  on  the  subject. 

Brongoiart's  ttudiet  rendered  him  tbe  congenial  associate 
of  Cuvier  t  he  helped  to  classify  the  Montmaitr^  fostilt,  and 
in  1610  appeared  the  joint  publication  '  Essai  snr  la  0^ 
gnpfaie  Mmdralonque  des  Environs  de  Paris.'  It  was 
reprinted  in  the  fbllowitig  year,  with  important  additions, 
and  baa  mt  since  be«i  recognised  ae  the  classical  ^rp«  of 
nmilar  works.  It  confirmed  Brouniart^  reputation,  and  In 
1810  he  waa  eleoted  a  member  of  ue  Aodemy  of  Scieneeaof 
the  Institute,  and  a  fmreign  member  of  the  Boyd  Society  of 
London. 

In  1817,  accompanied  1^  his  ton  and  one  of  his  pupils,  he 
made  a  scientific  toor  to  Switurland  and  Italy,  during  which, 
by  his  discoveries  and  generalisations,  he  strengthened  hit 
claim  to  be  considered  as  "  tbe  l<^sIator  in  fossil  zoology." 
All  the  new  results  obtained  were  included  in  a  third  edition 
of  tbe  <  Esaai,*  published  in  18S3.  In  1824  be  travelled  to 
Sweden,  aud  with  Berselius  for  his  companion  and  interpre- 
ter, laid  down  the  first  foundations  of  a  classification  of^ the 
most  ancient  fossiliferout  formations,  and  gathered  materials  . 
for  a  memoir  « the  erratic  blocks.  He  af terwardt  put  fortii 
hit  elear  and  ingmiou  viewi  on  Tolcanoet,  narticularly  of 
Vesnvhu,  and  an  original  memoir  on  the  *  (^hioUtheaof  the 
Apeonittaa.* 

With  all  tUaaetiTity  Brongniart  did  not  neglect  hit  datiei 
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jonmeys  and  Isbonn  to  acquaint  hinuelf  with  tlie  beat  pnn 
cesses  and  materials  wonld  alone  b&ve  sufficed  to  ooeviiyany 
ordinary  nun.  The  resalta  of  his  lon^  experience  appeared 
in  1846  in  his '  Traits  des  Arts  C^nuniqnes/  And  carrying 
oot  bis  earliest  researches  on  enamelling,  be  revived  at 
Sevres  the  almost  lost  art  of  paintios  en  glass.  He  fonnd 
time  moreover  for  a  diligent  ^are  in  ue  amin  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  promoting  me  interest*!  of  science,  and  the  views 
of  scientific  inqairen.  Ha  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1847. 

Broiwniart  wan  a  foreign  member  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  liondon,  and  other  learned  societies.  Hiii  writings  are  to 
be  ibund  in  th*  'H^oiTeB  de  TAcad^ie  des  Mieneas,* 
'Amialea  dea  Mine*,' '  Annale*  de  Giemie,*  and  *  Annalea 
des  Seiences  Natnrelleo.'  Manr  have  bean  pnbl^Jied  in  a 
lepante  form.  Among  them '  Eani  d'nne  Classification  des 
Beptiles,'  180S ;  *  Essai  snr  one  Determination  et  nne  Classi- 
fication min^ogiqne  des  Roches  mflang^,"  1813  ; ' 
moire  t-vi  les  Corps  organist  fossiles  nornm^  Trilobites,* 
1614 ;  Histoire  Naiorelle  des  Cnfttsc^  fosKiles  sons  les  Rap- 
ports zoologiqaes  et  g^logiqoes,*  4to,  1828  (jointly  with 
Desmareut)  ;  '  Introduction  h  la  Min^ralogie,*  8vo,'  1826  ; 
'  Tableaa  des  Terrains  qoi  compose  l'£)corce  da  Globe/  8vo, 
1829 ;  *  Premier  Memoire  sur  les  Kaolins,  on  Argiles  &  Por- 
celaioe,'  4to,  1839 ;  '  Second  Memoire  snr  la  Natnre  et 
rOrigine  de  cette  Korte  d'Ai^le,'  4to,  1841. 

{Z/Inttitvt.  f  Biog.  Umv.;  Proc.  Royal  Soc.;  JoumaX 
€ke.Soe.) 

BRONTE,  CHARLOTTE  (Has.  Nioholu,  better  known 
her  pseudonym  CorbkeBul),  was  bom  April  SlsLlSlS, 
St  Thomt«if  in  the  panwh  of  Bradfbrd,  in  the  West  Ridiiw 
of  Yorlubire,  of  which  her  father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bront^ 
bad  then  the  living.  He  afterwards  held  tbe  living  of 
Hawortb,  alHO  in  the  West  Riding,  about  four  miles  from 
Keigbley.  Mr.  Bront^  removed  from  Thornton  to  Haworth, 
Febmary  86, 1620.  Charlotte  Bront^  and  her  sister  Emily^ 
in  February,  164S,  went  to  Bmssels,  in  order,  by  acqniring 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  French  langnage  than  they  already 
possessed,  to  qoaliiy  themselves  for  keeping  a  school.  On 
tbe  death  of  their  aunt  at  tbe  end  of  1848,  thev  retorned  to 
Haworth.  Ei^y  Bronte  remained  at  home,  ont  Charlotte 
returned  to  Brussels  in  the  beginning  of  1643.  She  was 
engaged  as  teacher  of  English  in  a  school  for  yonng  ladies, 
completed  her  edncation  in  French,  made  conuden&le  pro- 
gress in  OennaiL  and  letamed  to  Haworth  at  the  end  of 
1843.  The  novdentitl«d*Jaae  Eyre,  by  Coner  Bell,' pab- 
Ushed  in  1847,  was  the  first  production  <n  Hiss  Bnmt^'s  pen 
which  canriit  ^blic  attention,  bnt  it  was  not  her  fibt  ventnre 
in  anthorghtp.  Her  first  essay  was  inalittle  volnme  of  'Poems 
1^  Curer,  Elli^  and  Acton  Bell '  published  in  1646.  Tbe 
poems  paned  almost  unnoticed,  bnt  the  sncoeau  of  the  novel 
was  immediate  and  extraordinary;  and  curionty  was  for 
some  time  exercised  not  only  as  to  its  paternity,  but  as  to 
tbe  sex  of  its  author ;  many  separate  passages  and  traits 
bearing  manifestly  tbe  traces  of  a  woman's  mind,  yet  the 
general  cast  of  thought,  it  was  urged  on  many  sides,  was  as 
evidently  onfeminiue.  The  appearance  almost  simultaneously 
of  other  stories,  marked  by  the  same  pecaliarities  of  thought 
and  general  style,  with  the  names  of  Acton  Bell  and  EUia 
Bell  as  their  aauion,  aerved  to  stimulate  still  fbrthv  the 
public  cnriosi^,  and  when  it  «m  oonfidentaalfy  annranwd 
that  Correr  Bdl  was  the  dav^^ter  vA  a  eleigymaa  in  a  remote 
part  of  York^ire,  and  that  Aeton  and  EWs  Bell  mra  her 
aisters,  there  was  a  genwal  feeling  of  snrprise  almost  amount- 
ing to  incredulity.  In  truth, 'Jane  Eyre*  IS  a  remarkable  work, 
and  as  the  production  of  the  daaghto:  of  a  countiy  clei{|yman, 
it  would  be  still  more  remark^le  if  it  were  as  neceesaiy  as 
sometimes  seems  to  be  supposed,  to  have  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  society  to  obtain  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  to  portray  diversities  of  chancter.  '  Jane  Eyre ' 
was  followed  in  1849  by  *  ^irley,'  and  that  in  1853,  by 
'  Villette,*  both  marked  by  the  same  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
keen,  in  fact  morbidly  keen  dissection,  of  ehuncter  and 
nwtivea,  though  with  less  of  that  somewhat  wayward 
originalify  which  had  inherfirat  woric called  forth  so  mnch 
adverse  eritidani,  but  at  tbe  same  tinw  had  excited  mch 
intense  intarest. 

What  is  nnpleasmt,  painful,  morbid  in  these  powerful 
novels  niay,tbm  can  be  little  doubt,  be  set  down  to  the  action 
of  disease  upon  an  overwrought  uid  intensely  susceptible 
mind.  Toune  as  she  was  at  her  death,  she  was  tbe  last  snr- 
vivor  of  the  three  gifted  sisters,  and  in  fact  of  all  her  father's 
children.  Emily  Bront^(Ellia  Bell),  theauthorof  *  Wothei^ 
ing  Hai^ta^'  and  nod  to  Chadotte  tha  moat  gUtad  of  tha 


aistati,  died  Dec.  19,  1646.  Anne  Bronte  (Acton  Bell),  tha 
author  of  *  Agnes  Grey,*  died  Uay  28. 1849.  Miss  Bront^ 
married  in  June,  1864,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  NicboUs,  ber 
Other's  curate ;  but  pulmonary  ^spaae,  the  same  insidious 
malady  which  had  carried  off  her  sisters,  bad  already  marked 
her  as  its  victim.  8aie  died  at  the  parsonage,  HaworUi,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1666 ;  and  was  laid  beside  ber  sisten,  in  the 
crowded  but  quiet  churchyard  there.  In  18C7  appeared 'The 
PiofesMr,  a  Tale  by  Cnnrer  Bell,*— a  novel  vrritten  in  1648, 
but  lairf  aside  and  much  of  it  recast  to  form  'Jane  Eyre.* 
"  The  life  of  Charlotte  Bront^,"  8  vols.  sm.  8vo^  1867,  has 
been  published  by  His.  Gaskdl. 

BROSS^A,  a  eenoa  of  plants,  belonging  to  tbe  natural 
order  Encaeees.  The  fruit  of  B.  eoccm^  like  that  of  Gmd- 
thtria  proetMbuu  and  Aretottapkfloi  <^pf  na,  is  succulant  and 
grateful  to  the  taste,  and  somelimes  used  at  food. 

BROWN,  CAPT.  SIR  SAMUEL,  RN,,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1776.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
navy,  and  served  with  distinction  during  tbe  French  war. 
He  passed  through  the  snccoinTe  grades  in  his  profeanoi^ 
rii-iog  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  Ifill,  and  aoe^iting  that 
of  retired  captain  in  1842. 

It  is  however  as  a  civil  engineer  that  Sir  Samuel  Brown 
has  claim  to  remembrance.  To  his  ability  and  iugenuity  may 
be  ascribed  the  introduction  into  use  of  both  chain-cables  and 
suspension-bridges.  The  idea  of  Bubstitutiug  iron  cables  in 
tbe  place  <rf  tiirae  made  from  hemp,  first  occuind  to  M.  da 
Bougainville,  whose  account  of  a  voyage  which  be  mada 
roond  the  worid  ma  published  in  1771.  [BoooAinmuL 
Louu  A.  Bnt  the  idea  was  not  pnt  in  practice ;  and 
though  a  patent  was  taken  out  hv  a  Ur.  Slater,  a  snrROon  in 
the  Britiui  army,  in  1606,  little  was  dmw  until  Cwtain 
Brown  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments,  the  remUa  of 
which  were  deemed  so  satu&ctory  that  the  Board  of  Adnd- 
talty  ordered  iron  chain-cables  to  the  tried  in  the  navy. 
Their  use,  ii  need  bardly  be  added,  has  since  become  geneiaL 
Iron  snspennou-bridges  had,  as  is  well  known,  been  erectod 
in  several  instances  both  in  America  and  Eor^  before  Cap- 
tain Brown  directed  his  attention  to  them.  Bnt  they  were 
generally  regarded  as  insecure,  except  for  crossing  narrow 
streams,  until  Brown  introducea  his  improved  method  of  coft* 
structing  chains  for  suspending  the  roadway.  Instead  of 
obuns  of  tbe  ordinanr  construction,  be  proposed  to  form 
them  of  long  bars  of  ut  or  nrand  iron,  pinned  to^etbo-  fagr 
sbnt  links  and  bolt-miii.  He  made  a  model  of  hia  invai^ 
tion  in  1813,  having  twwerer  designed  and  mrapared  apan- 
fioatiMU  for  snspoirion-bridgea  miufa  earlier,  out  he  dia  not 
obtun  his  patent  till  1617.  Brown's  plan  was  soon  after 
adopted  in  principle  by  Telford  (who  hid  in  tbe  first  instance 
proposed  to  use  cables  of  merely  the  ordinary  construetion) 
in  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strut.  The  first  extensive  bridge  erected  wholly  on  Captun 
Brown's  plan  was  the  Union  bridge  which  crosses  tbe  Twoed. 
at  Berwick,  in  which  tbe  length  of  the  chord-line  betwoen 
tbe  points  of  suspension  is  449  feet :  it  was  opened  for  nae 
in  July  16S0.  In  18S1  Captain  Brown  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trinity  suspensioo-pier  at  NewhavMi  near 
Edinburgh.  He  eubeequeutly  erected  several  other  bridgoa 
and  piers,  but  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  his  great  w<»k, 
tiie  snapension-pier  at  Brightm,  which  conaiBts  of  four  opn^ 
iuKS  of  866  feet  each,  with  a  deflaetim  of  18  fast.  Th« 
Biighton  pior  has  au£^ad  oonsidaaUe  damage  on  two  oocaF- 
sions  in  severe  storms,  bnt,  as  subsequently  strengthened,  it 
has  successfully  withstood  others  of  excessive  force. 

Captain  Brown  waa  knitted  in  1836,  He  died  on  the 
16th  of  March  1862. 

BRUCIA.  rCHainsTBT,  &  1.1 

BRUNEL,  SIR  MARK  ISAMBARD,  was  bom  on  April 
26, 1769,  at  Hacqneville,  in  the  department  of  L'Enre,  a  few 
miles  from  Rouen.  His  parents,  who  were  respectable  agii- 
cnltnrists,  had  four  children,  of  whom  be  waa  the  eldest. 
From  bis  earliest  boyhood  be  ^owed  a  decided  inclination  for 
mechanical  pursuits ;  and  on  being  sent  to  the  seminary  cf 
St  Nicatse  at  Booen,  preferred  the  study  ai  exact  adano^ 
mathematics,  machanici,  and  navigation,  to  the  daisies ;  and 
during  the  Taatiiws,  which  ha  pawed  at  home,  he  was  asrcr 
happier  than  vHwn  bninrin^  himaalf  in  a  jdner's  woAahop^ 
He  familiarised  himself  vnth  the  tools  and  some  of  their 
applicatums,  and  when  but  twelve  years  old  was  already  a 
proficient  in  turning  and  in  the  construction  of  models — ahipa, 
machines,  and  musical  instruments.  All  this  constmetivanosn 
was  little  gmtifying  to  his  fether,  who  would  haver 
to  Ma  hii  ion  in  tha  chnreh  or  f 
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On  leaving  the  seminary  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Brnnel 
passed  some  time  in  the  family  of  M.  Carpeotier,  a  friend  of 
his  father,  at  Roaen  ;  and  went  throngh  a  regnlar  coarse  of 
Iflssona  in  dnwio^  perapective,  and  hydrogr^hy.  He  took 
ID  mndbinteiaat  m  the  astronomieal  part  mnaa  imtioal 
■fcodiei,  that  on  his  vidti  home  he  aat  Imita^  to  obum  the 
stin,  ^eatly  to  the  astoniahomt  of  the  Tillagen.  He  made 
an  octant,  gnided  by  the  one  belonging  to  his  tntor,  and 
a  treatise  on  navigation ;  and  finding  its  resnlts  nnsatis- 
futory,  he  smdied  the  instmmeat,  and  constmcted  another 
of  tAxoff  which  enabled  him  to  Uk»  trustworthy  observa 
tions. 

Inflnenced  periiaps  by  M.  Carpentier,  idio  had  been  a 
trading  captain,  Brnnel  enlisted  as  a  sailor  in  1786,  from 
which  date  np  to  1793  he  made  several  voya^  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  remarked  for  the  sldll,  intaUigence,  and  ^ood 
humour  with  which  he  discharged  a  seaman^  dnties ;  won 
good  opinions  from  everybody  ;  and  astonished  his  compa- 
nions by  using  instmmenta  ta  bis  own  oonstraction,  and  by 
making  a  pianoforte  while  the  ship  ooee  lay  at  Onadalonpe. 
Daring  a  visit  to  Paris  a&et  his  Jut  Toyage  in  1793,  Bmnd 
ventured  to  raise  his  voice  in  one  of  the  pofitieal  dubs  against 
the  fsfocioas  doctrines  there  actively  prunalgated,  and 
thereby  endaiuered  bis  personal  liberty  ;  bnt,  ob^nii^  ^w- 
mission  from  the  minister  of  marine,  he  escaped  to  America, 
hoping  to  find  empl<^ent  for  his  abilities  in  a  new  conntry. 

^anel  had  not  been  long  in  New  York  when  he  joined  a 
party  of  his  coantiymen  who  were  about  to  explore  the  wild 
and  nnsettled  regions  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  sarvey 
the  landa  of  a  French  companv.  The  operations  were  carried 
on  for  two  months,  daring  which  the  party,  seven  persons  in 
all,  Brtinel  being  leader,  encamped  in  the  woods,  fiodiog  a 
charm  in  the  adventarons  natare  of  their  work.  In  1794 
Bmnel  was  appointed,  «>njointly  with  one  of  his  bllow- 
exptorwrs,  to  snrvay  for  the  canal  which  now  connects  Lake 
CSuumpla^a  with  the  river  Hudson  at  AUiany.  With  this 
task,  m  which  his  fartiUty  of  invention  and  leadineai  lit 
oveTKmiinij  diffioalties  wvrt  strilrinKiy  mtnifssted,  his  caieer 
as  an  ei^iieer  may  be  said  to  haveb^n.  When  designs  for 
the  hoases  of  eonscreM  were  called  for  he  sent  in  one  which, 
thongh  acknowledged  as  the  best,  was  rejected  as  too  costiy 
and  mtitnificent  for  Mimule  repablicans.  He  afterwards  acted 
profexsionallr  as  an  architect,  and  among  other  works  bnilt 
and  fitted  np  one  of  the  prineipul  theatres  of  New  York.  It 
has  since  been  barned  down.  He  was  employed  on  the  forts 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  an  arsenal  and  foundry,  where  his  ingenious  contrivances 
for  boring  cannon  and  movine  large  masses  of  metal  with 
facility,  showed  how  snccesnfaUy  he  coold  bring  new  ideas  to 
bear  on  the  work  immediately  in  progress. 

la  the.family  of  his  friend  Carpentier,  at  Ronen,  Bmnel 
had  become  aeqnainted  witii  Miss  Sophia  Kingdom,  This 
aeqoaintanee,  and  a  denre  to  work  among  ue  sdmtific 
engioeen  of  Europe,  drew  him  to  England.  He  married 
riintly  lUter  his  arrival ;  and  to  initiate  his  career  in  this 
country,  produced  an  autographic  machine,  designed  to  copy 
drawings,  maps,  and  written  documents.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  sabmitted  to  govenmient  a  plan  for  making  block-puUeya 
for  ships  by  ma^inery,  and  was  employed  to  carry  it  into 
execution  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  The  ingenuity  of 
tb^  contrivance  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  accural^  and 
economy  with  which  its  operations  are  performed.  It  com- 
prises, so  to  speak,  sixteen  different  macnisea,  all  driven  by 
ue  same  steam-power ;  seven  of  which  cut  and  shape  logs  of 
elm  or  ash  into  the  shells  of  blocks  oS  any  reqmred  size, 
while  nine  fadiion  stems  of  lignnm-vitn  into  polievs  or 
dteaveCf  and  form  the  iron  {dn,  which  beiiw  iusrteo,  the 
block  ia  complete.  Fonrmen  with  this  madilne  tnni  out  as 
many  blodu  as  four-score  did  formerly,  and  at  less  coat  The 
sai^y  has  never  failed,  even  in  time  of  warj  though  IfiOO 
blocks  are  required  in  the  rigging  of  a  single  ship  of  vie  line. 
Besults  so  satis&ctoiy  produced  a  corresponding  liberality  on 
the  part  of  government,  and  the  inventor  waa  rewarded 
beyond  his  expectatidna.  The  steam  saw-mill  in  CSiatham 
dockyard  was  erected  by  Brunei.  The  snccess  of  the  circular 
sawk  there  introduced  led  him  to  further  improvements,  by 
which  in  the  catting  of  veneers  double  the  usual  number 
coidd  be  obtained.  He  invented  a  machine  for  making 
rtfftn*'!'^"  shoes  fax  the  army,  which,  after  two  years'  tria^ 
was  given  np  from  an  ewnomieal  motiTe.  Among  other 
inventions  may  be  enamerated  a  madune  for  making  wooden 
boons  ;l(tt]iau-making;  to  twist,  measure,  and  fwm  sewing 
flotton  into  luudn ;  fn  nding  paper ;  a  onBtriviiaes 


and  shuffling  cards  withont  the  aid  of  fingers,  produced  in 
repl^  to  a  playfal  request  of  Lady  Speoeer's ;  a  hydraulic 
packing-press  i  new  methods  and  combinations  for  suspen- 
aion-bndges ;  and  a  process  for  building  wide  and  fiat  arches 
without  centerings.  Ha  wu  employed  in  the  ccmetruction 
of  the  fint  Ranusata  steamer,  ud  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  advantages  id  steam-tugs  to  the  Admiral^.  He  con- 
stmcted a  machine  for  nring  carbonic  add  gas  as  a  motive 
power,  and,  assisted  by  his  son,  carried  on  a  series  of  exp^ 
riments,  for  more  than  ten  years,  in  the  endeavour  to  bni^ 
it  to  pcnrfection.  Most  of  the  ntecbaoical  difficulties  were 
overcome ;  but  although  an  intense  power  was  obtMned,  and 
with  a  very  low  temperature,  the  economical  advantages  at 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  vapoor  of  vrater,  did  not  appear 
to  be  such  as  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  the 
macbinerv,  and  the  usual  difficulties  in  its  use. 

Brunei  s  works  of  engineering  construction  are  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  by  which 
he  is  most  popularly  known  is  the  Thames  iWnel.  This 
great  work,  commemsed  in  Manh,  1826,  was  successfolly 
accompliiihed,  notirithstaading  the  amdenta,  obstadm,  and 
overwiwlmii^  disasters  that  Undered  ita  progress.  The 
water  broke  u  more  than  once,  ami  flooded  ue  whole  of  the 
excavations.  Bmnel,  however,  proved  hinisdf  equal  to  each 
emergency,  and  his  persevering  gsiiins  at  length  triumphed. 
The  tannel  was  opened  to  the  public  in  March,  1843. 

Brunei  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Uie  Bo^al  Swnety  in  1814, 
and  was  chosen  on  the  council,  and  appointed  vice-president 
in  1638-33.  He  was  a  member  also  uf  other  scientific  socie- 
ties and  institutions.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred 00  him  in  1841.  With  advandng  years  he  became 
subject  to  a  disease  of  which  he  had  felt  ue  first  approaches 
while  completing  thetuntiel,  and  he  died  in  December,  1849, 
having  nearly  reached  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one.  His 
lifo  is  aa  example  of  what  may  be  accomplimed  by  genius, 
sseonded  1^  indnstrr.  The  high  diancttt  of  lus  inventions, 
their  essential  usefaunaL  give  Uwm  ecpedal  claims  to  con- 
sideration. In  the  words  of  a  Froich  writer,  Uiese  have 
gained  for  him  "the  celebrity  that  now  distinsuishes  Us 
name,  the  admiration  of  men  of  leaming  and  (rf  bbour,  and 
the  affectionate  rvmembranee  o£  all  those  who,  fortunate 
enonj^  to  know  him  personally,  could  appisoiate  his  simple 
and  noble  chaiacter.' 

(TVooofW  <U  PAeadimi^  de  Rouen;  Proeeedmet  ef  tht 
RojftU  Soctety;  ProcMdi»gt€f  the  ImHttOicn  ofOMl  En- 
gitisera  ;  Quarterly  Reaiev.) 

BRU8A.  [Bursa] 

BRYDGES,  SIR  SAMtTEL  EOERTON,  Bakt.,  was  bom 
November  30,  176S,  at  \^ootton  Court,  Kent.  His  father 
was  Edward  Brydgea,  Esq.,  of  that  place :  his  mother  was 
Uie  daughter  arid  co-heiress  of  the  Rev.  W.  j^gerton,  LL.D., 
PtebendaiT  of  Canteihuiy,  &e.  Young  Bnrdgea  was  educated 
first  at  Maidstone  Grammar  School,  and  aftwwards  at  the 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, entering  at  Queen's  College  in  October,  1780.  He 
left  the  Univerrity  without  taking  a  degree ;  entered  himself 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1763,  uid  in  1787  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  never  practised,  however ;  but  having  married  in 
1786,  devotod  himself  to  literature,  and  eapeciafiy  to  genea- 
logical and  bibliogn^bical  studies.  His  earliest  appearance 
in  print  waa  as  a  poet,  a  volume  of  'Sonnets  and  other 
Poems*  being  published  by  him  in  178S.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  the  Ust  Duke  of  Chandos,  in  1 790,  his  uncontrolled 
imaginaUon,  racited  perhi^  by  his  somewhat  superficial 
geiunlogical  in^iies,  a  large  share  of  vanity,  and  a  passion 
for  titles,  led  him  to  stimulate  his  elder  brother  the  Rev.  £.  T. 
Brydges,  to  prefar  a  eUum  to  the  barony  of  Cluuulos,  allying 
his  descent  from  tile  first  Brydges  or  Bridges,  who  bne  that 
title.  Litigation  was  protracted  till  June  1803,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made  out 
lus  ri^t  to  the  titia.  Henceforth  every  thing  which  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  wrote,  was  more  or  less  a  wail  for  the  lost 
dignity,  and  l^ter  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  always  wrote 
hims^  *per  legem  Terra  Baron  Chandos.*  The  worth- 
lessness  of  his  claim  is  amply  shown  in  a '  Review  of  the 
Chandos  Peerage  Case,  adjudicated  in  1603,  and  of  the  pre- 
tension of  Sir  3.  E.  Bnrdges,  Bart.,  to  designate  himself  pet 
l^m  Terrs  Baron  Cfhandos  of  Sadeley.  By  George  F. 
Beltz,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald,'  8vo,  1634.  By  improvident 
expenditure  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  ue  estate 
of  jDentcm,  Kent,  Mr.  BiydgM  had  early  become  involved  in 
his  pecuniary  drenmstanees^  and  in  ISlOhe  removed-to  Lea 
Priory,  the  seat  of  hi.  son,  wf-qi^^iW^^te"*- 
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tiufjupaprinta  pnm,  and  mpmntMidiiig  the  luting  erf 
Tsnow  jnecM  in  prow  and  inna  of  hia  tnm  writing,  and 
mMinti  of  learca  old  books.  Aftar  wranl  anwccewful 
anorlB  to  get  into  fiarliaawnt,  -be  wu  elected  in  1811  for 
Uaidatone,  wbteh  place  he  repreaented  till  1616.  In  1814 
he  obtained  a  patent  of  baronetcy.  On  lonng  bia  seat  in 
parliament  he  retired  to  the  Conaooit,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Compagne  Groa  Jean,  near 
Geneva,  September  8, 1837. 

Besides  the  works  ennmerated,  and  several  pamphlets 
on  popalation,  wealth,  &c ,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  wrote  '  The 
Topographer,'  4  vols.  1789-90  (io  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Kev.  Stebbing  Shaw) ;  the  novels  of  '  Mary  de  Clifford,* 
(1792) ;  '  Fits  Albini,'  a  kind  of  fictions  autobiography 
(1798);  <Le  Forester*  (180S) ;  '< ConiDssby '  (1819);  and 
'  The  Hall  of  Hellingsey '  <1821} ;  '  The  Censoria  Literaria,' 
a  biblionaphieal  work  of  some  valae,  10  vols.  8to,  1805- 
1S09 ;  'Triw  British  Bibliopapher,*  wntten  in  oonjanction 
with  Joseph  Hanlewood,  4  vols.  1810-13 ;  '  Restitna,  or  Titles, 
Extracts,  and  Characters  in  Old  Books  revived,*  4  vols. 
1814-16  i  a  new  edition  of  *  Collins's  Peerage,*  9  vola.  1812 ; 
'  The  Raminator,*  and  *  The  Wanderer,'  two  aeries  of  essays, 
1813, 1814  ;  '  Occasional  Poems,'  1814 ;  '  Bertraod,  a  Poem,' 
1815 :  '  Excerpta  Tudoriaoa,  or  extracts  from  Elizabethan 
Literature,'  2  vols.  1819  ;  'Res  Literario,'  3  vols.  1620-21 ; 
'  Letters  from  the  Continent,'  1821 ;  '  Letters  on  Lord  Byrun,' 
1622  ;  '  Qnomica,  or  Detached  ThonghU  ;* '  Odo,  Count  of 
Liugen,  a  Poem;'  '  Theatrum  Poetamm,'  1824  j  'Recol- 
lections of  For«i«i  Travel,*  1625  ;  '  The  Lake  of  Oeneva,* 
2  vols.  1832;  'Imaginary  Biography,'  2  vols.;  and  'The 
Aatobiograpby,  Times,  Opinions  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir 
Egerton  Biydges,  K.T.'  (per  legem  Term)  Baron  Chandos  <tf 
Sndeley,  &c,  S  vols.  8to,  1834. 

BEYONIN.   [CHKMisTaY,  S.  1.] 

BRYOZOA,  a  name  proposed  by  Ehrenberg  for  those 
Zoophytes  in  which  a  hifpier  organisation  ia  indicated  1^  the 
presence  of  separata  orinces  for  the  mouth  and  anus.  The 
same  naturalist  has  applied  the  term  Anthwtoa  to  those 
Poljrpes  in  which  the  mouth  and  vent  have  but  one  orifice. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  great  families  seems  to 
have  been  observed  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson  previously  to 
the  publication  of  Ehrenberg's  name,  hence  hu  designation 
for  tliis  family,  Pclyeoa,  ia  more  generally  received.  Other 
names  have  been  given  to  this  interesting  family  of  Zoophytes. 
Professor  Owen  calls  them  Molloscan  Zoophytes,  on  account 
of  their  stmctore  being  supposed  to  ally  them  to  the  Mol- 
lutea.  For  the  same  reason  they  have  also  been  called 
Aimdioid  Polypes  (P.  Ateidimda).  Milne-Edwards  has 
also  called  them  Tnnieated  Poij^pes  {Pohjm  tmidtna). 
Dr.  Farre  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Ttansactioos,' 
1837,  proposes  to  call  them  iJilwbrackiata,  in  reference  to 
the  ciliated  character  of  their  tentacula.  Mr.  Busk  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Zoophytes  in  the  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  adopts  Mr.  Thompson*s  designation  of  Pofyxoa  aa 
prior  to  that  of  any  others.  [Poltzoa.] 

BITCH,  LEOPOLD  VON,  a  distinguisbed  geolociat.  was 
bom  on  ^  25th  April,  1774,  at  Stolpe,  in  the  Ut^ermark 
(Brandenburg).  He  cune  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
which  reckons  among  its  members  not  a  few  auUiors  and 
statesmen.  After  the  usual  course  of  education,  he  became 
a  stndent  in  the  Pnnsian  department  of  mines,  and  was 
marked  for  the  earnestness  of  his  sdentific  ptusnits.  In 
1790  he  entered  the  Mining  Academy  at  Frdben,  where  he 
had  Hunboldt  for  a  companion,  and  where  Weraer,  its 
eminent  founder,  tanght  the  thra  novel  sciwice  of  nineia- 
in  a  way  so  interesting  and  genial,  as  thorot^y  to 
enlut  the  sympathy  of  his  pupils.  Under  liis  teachings  grew 
np  a  school  of  yonng  phuosophera,  destined  to  widen  and 
confirm  his  reputation,  and  amend  bis  errors,  among  whom 
Von  Bnch  was  one  of  the  most  conspicnons.  In  1793  the 
publication  of  his  '  Mineralogical  Description  of  the  Carlsbad 
re^on,*  formed  the  first  of  that  series  of  valuable  papers 
with  which  he  enriched  his  favoujite  science  for  the  rest  of 
his  life — all  distinguished  as  much  by  conscientious  infer- 
ence, as  by  perfection  of  observation.  Next  appeared  his 
*  Verraeh  einer  mineralc^schen  Beschreibung  von  Landeck,* 
describing  a  little-known  part  of  tiie  mountains  of  Silesia ; 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by '  Versuch  einer  gsognostiachen 
Beschreibung  von  Schlesien,'  with  (for  that  time)  a  very 
advanced  geognostical  map  of  the  eonntiy.  These  works 
are  u-ritten  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  hia  grut  master, 
in  which  the  Neptunian  theoir  preniled;  and  it  ia  no 
small  proof  of  the  aoouac^  of  the  obeerrad  fiwta  that  they 


aienow  easy  to  be  noHieQed  with  the  pwwent'mers  enlight- 
ened theory. 

In  1797  Von  Bach  and  Hnmb<ddt  met  ia  Styria,  anA 
spent  seme  time  in  geol<^ical  ezcnrnona  among  the  Alpa, 
and  passed  the  winter  together  in  Salirimra  in  ob!<ervati(m 
and  verification  of  natnru  phenomena.  In  the  following 
year  Von  Bnch  travelled  alone,  on  foot,  to  Italy,  and  &a> 
nished  to  scientific  periodicals  descriptions  of  the  geology  of 
the  conntzies  he  traversed,  in  which,  besides  the  clearness  of 
perception,  there  began  to  appear  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Wemetian  doctrine  were  tenable  in  its  int^^ty.  He  grew 
miatrastful  of  his  former  views.  Writing  from  Rome  to  his 
&iend  Von  Moll,  he  says :  "  Make  the  finest  and  snreet  ob- 
servations, and  then  go  a  few  miles  fiuther  on,  and  yon  will 
find  occasion,  upon  grounds  just  as  certain,  to  maintain  the 
ve^  opposite  of  your  fmmer  eonclnrions." 

in  Febmaty  1799,  Von  Bach  arrived  at  Naples,  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  sbidy  of  Vesnvina,  described  the 
phenomena  in  that  ^ctaresqae  and  eloquent  s^le  wbidi 
among  other  qualities  diaracterised  his  writings.  In  180S 
he  visited  the  Tcdeanie  rMjon  of  Auve^e.  He  revisited 
Italy,  and  was  present  at  the  eruption  of  Veanvius  in  160S. 
The  results  of  these  five  years  of  obser\'ation  were  pub- 
lished  in  two  volumes  '  Geognostischen  Beobachtungan  auf 
Reisen  dorcb  Deutschland  nnd  Italien,'  1602-9,  in  which, 
though  reluctant  to  throw  doubt  on  Werner's  couclutions, 
he  abandons  his  view  as  to  the  action  of  water,  and  declares 
basalt  to  be  a  rock  of  volcanic  origin. 

For  the  next  two  years,  from  1806  to  1606,  Von  Buch 
travelled  into  Scandinavia,  and  made  some  of  hia  most  im- 
portant geological  discoveries.  He  was  the  first  to  establidi 
the  fact  of  the  slow  and  continuous  npheaval  of  the  Swedidi 
coast  above  flu  sea--level ;  and  he  made  valuable  obsov 
vations  in  climatidogy  and  the  geography  of  plants,  as  ntay 
be  sera  in  hii  narrative  *  Reise  durch  Norw^m  und  l4qip- 
land,*  two  vols.  1610 :  of  which  an  English  tran«lation  wis 
published  with  notes  by  Professor  Jameson  in  1813. 

The  more  interest  attaches  to  these  journeys  as  they  were 
performed  on  foot.  Few  who  met  Von  Bucn  walking  with 
unsteady  gait,  his  head  bent  forward,  wearing  even  in' 
summer  a  great  coat  with  nomerons  pockets  to  contain 
maps,  specimens,  his  hammer  and  note-book,  would  have 
believed  that  they  beheld  one  whom  Humboldt  describes  as 
"  the  greatest  geologist  of  our  age  ;  the  first  to  rect^iae  the 
intimate  connection  of  volcanic  (jhenomena  and  their  mutual 
interdependence  in  regard  to  their  efiects  and  relations  in 
space.'  Possesaed  of  sufficient  means,  Von  Buch  could 
gratify  his  inclination  for  trav^  and  for  the  oiaoarage- 
meet  of  others,  especially  youthful  students,  less  fntnnnto 
than  himself. 

In  1815  he  sailed  from  England  (accompanied  by  the 
Norwegian  botanist  Christian  Smith,  who  afterwsrds  met 
with  an  untimely  death  in  Tuckey's  expedition  to  the  C!ongo), 
for  a  geological  exploration  of  the  Canary  Islands.  In  18M 
appeared  the  first  geologiral  nu^  of  Qermany  in  forty  sheeta, 
of  which  Von  Buch,  though  anonymous,  was  the  compiler 
and  author.  He  had  visited  the  basaltic  islets  of  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Giant's  CTaoseway  on  his  return  from  the 
Canaries,  and  in  1825  he  pobliished  '  Physikalische  Besehrsi- 
bung  der  Canarisctien  Inaeln,*  with  an  atlas,  of  which  the 
subsequent  works, '  Ueber  den  Zuaammenhang  der  bsaaltia- 
ehen  Inseln  und  Ueber  Erhebungt-Kratei^'  and  *  Ueber  die 
Natnr  der  vnlkanisdwn  Erseheinmigen  auf  den  Casarischon 
Insehk  und  ihre  Verhindnng  wii  aadem  Vulkanen  der 
Brdobeifliohe'may  be  rogarded  as  aa|^dMnentery.  These 
volcanic  Tesearcbes  alone  would  aufflee  to  estabUtt  his  repu- 
tation. The  science  of  volcanoes, — the  fruitful  sonros  of 
many  later  advancee— is  therein  developed  and  placed  tm  a 
sura  basis.  He  shows  how  the  i^n«nena  of  upheavals  an 
traceable  to  craters  of  elevation,  and  demonstrates  the  action 
of  fire  ;  and  states  his  conviction  that "  the  ancient  seas  have 
not  rolled  sway  over  the  mountain  chains  but  that  the 
mountain  chains  have  been  upheaved  into  the  atmosphere, 
bursting  through  the  series  of  strata  in  hmg  lines — fissures— 
and  that  these  upheavala  have  taken  place  at  different  geo- 
logical epochs."  « 

,  Von  Bnch's  life  is  strikingly  manifest  by  his  labours.  His 
papers  in  the  '  Abhandlnngen  *  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Science,  would  alone  form  aevenl  laijge  volmnes.  They  ex- 
hibit the  development  of  his  sdentSte  liewa  from  first  to 
last.  In  1806  he  had  suggested  certain  ideas  in  his  paper 
*  Ud»sr  das  Fortschreiten  d«r  Bild^w  in  der  Natar,*  aa 
to  the  pregns.  of  fiwma  m  n^«.,^^^^^  sg.  of. 
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&fty,  he  showed  bow  the  ideai  had  rimned  in  his  mind  by  bis 
papers  on  the  Ammotntti,  C^ttida,  TntbratuliB,  Orikit,  Pnh 
ductus,  and  others,  accompliBhing  for  the  geolosical  braoch  of 
palaioiitology  what  Cavier  had  accompiiabed  »r  the  pbysitH 
logical  branch.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Edward  Fori>e%  it 
was  Von  Bach  "  who  fimt  developed  the  idea  of  the  chronomor- 
phosis  of  genera,  the  ^reat  leadiu  principle  of  natural  butoiy 
applied  to  geolc^."  He  pointed  the  way  moreover  to  »  new 
field  of  fouil  botany  in  the  important  eoncloiiiona  which  he 
diows  to  ha  dedocible  from  the  nervation  of  the  leavea  of 
fooil  plants.  And  in  bia  writings  on  climate,  on  hail,  the 
tempnatore  of  springs,  and  the  geography  of  plants— guiding 
principles  apparent  in  all — he  proves  himsialf  an  able  physicist 
as  well  as  geolc^pst. 

In  his  many  jonmeys  Von  Bach  visited  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  Anvergne  a  second  time,  and  any  excuse  sofflced  to 
draw  him  to  Switzerland.  He  would  leave  his  house  in 
Berlin  without  telling  any  one  of  his  intention,  remain  away 
for  weeks  or  months,  and  retnm  as  onezpectedly.  He  liked 
to  find  ont  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  eeologista  of  emi- 
nence, and  for  Uus  farpose  be  attended  ih»  meetings  of 
natarsUsts  on  the  eontment  and  of  the  British  Assoeiation  in 
England.  He  was  present  at  the  W^er  Featival,  edebrmted 
with  so  much  pomp  at  Freiber{||,in  1800.  He  never  married, 
vu  aomewbat  eccentric  in  hts  hobito,  bat  alws^  aeriona 
as  FMarda  science.  When  asked  for  his  titles  be  was  accns- 
toroed  to  reply, '  Royal  Prossi&n  Student  of  Mines.'  He  was 
created  a  baron,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit  (Berlin), 
and  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  held  the  appointment  of  royal 
chamberlain  in  the  court  of  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  chief  scientific 
societies  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere.  In  1828  he  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  in  1840  was  chosen  one  of  the  eiuht  loreign  associates  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Scieacss.  He  died  at  Berlin,  after 
a  few  days'  tUness,  on  the  4lh  of  March,  1853. 

"  Von  Boob  was  a  sower,"  says  E.  Forbe^  in  bis  annivn^ 
saiy  address  to  the  Oeo]ogi<»l  Society.  He  want  ahont  the 
world  easting  the  seeds  of  new  researeha  and  £tesh  ideas, 
wherever  bis  prophetic  spirit  perceived  a  soil  adapted  for 
their  germination.  The  world  of  science  has  gathered  a  rich 
harvest  through  bis  foresight.  He  is  the  onlv  geolo^t  who 
has  att^ed  an  equal  fame  in  the  ph^ca^,  descriptive,  and 
natand  history  departments  of  bis  science.  In  all  iheee  he 
has  been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer.  In  everjr  subdivision 
of  all  three  he  has  been  a  so^ester — a  high  msnt  in  itself." 

The '  Ahhandlungen '  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
lieonhard's  '  Taschenbnch  fOr  Mineralogie,'  and  other  Qerman 
scientific  periodicals,  contain  most  of  Von  Buch's  papers. 


denen  die  in  Kradebildonnen  neb  finden,*  8voi  besides 
those  above-uentaoned.  A  French  tnnslatitm  of  bis  'Canuy 
Islands  *  was  pnblished  at  Paris  in  1836. 

(Hofitaian.&eK&ieAle  dlfr^Msmoai;/  Mtmattberi^t  Aead. 
Berlin;  Bain.  Nm  Phil.  Joum. ;  Journ.  Otol.  Soe.) 

BUCHOLZITE,  a  mineral  closely  allied  to  SiUimanite. 
According  to  Thompson  it  is  composed  of— 

Silica  46-4 

Alumina  SS-9 

A  specimen  finan  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  gave  Erdmann— 
Silica   ...  ...  40-1 

Alumina  S8*9 

Protoxide  of  Manganese     ...       (a  tisce) 
It  is  found  at  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  several  distiicta  in 
the  United  States. 

BUCIDA,  agenns  of  plants  belonginit  to  the  nataral  order 
OambntacetB.  One  of  the  spedaa;,     BuemUf  yields  a  bark 
vAich  is  need  in  tanning. 
BUCK.  [Dna.] 

BUCKINOHAH,  JAMES  BILK,  was  bom  in  1786,  in 

the  marine  village  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  is  Cornwall. 
His  bther  had  been  a  seafaring  man,  bat  then  occupied  a 
brm,  and  died  while  Buckingham  was  yet  a  boy.  His 
momsr  sent  bim  to  school  at  Falmouth,  and  was  desirous  of 
bringing  him  np  to  tiie  diorch,  but  he  preferred  going  to  sea, 
and  made  a  few  voyages  to  Lisbon,  in  the  last  M  which  the 
ship  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  the  crew  made  pri- 
soners. After  some  delay  they  were  set  at  liberty,  but  on 
their  way  home  were  impressed  for  the  British  navy.  Buck- 
mgham  however  escaped  from  the  press-gang,  returned  to 
Cornwall,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  bo<Aveller 


at  DevonpOTt,  in  vAoss  smploy  be  zemained  about  four 
years ;  and  here  he  seems  to  have  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  trade  oi  a  printer.  He  however  took  to  the  sea  again  on 
board  a  king's  ship,  but  deserted,  returned  home,  tried  the 
law,  and  idmndoned  that  profession  also.  He  married  befon 
ha  was  twsntr  ysazs  of  age.  About  this  time  Us  mother 
died,  tsaviw  niin  a  ooundanbl*  propsr^  in  cbana  ttf  tru> 
tees.  He  then  commeond  bosiness  as  a  bookadwr,  on  boi^ 
rowed  money.  One  of  his  trostess  robbed  bim  of  his  pn^arty, 
his  business  proved  a  failure,  and  he  was  loft  destitata  witA 
a  wife  and  female  child. 

Leaving  bis  wifs  in  the  care  of  her  friends,  Bookinghaitt 
then  want  to  London,  in  the  hope.of  getting  an  eiuwHtneat 
as  captain  of  some  vessel ;  but  having  waited  tUI  be  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  he  obtaued  employment  in  s 
printing-office,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  the  Clarendon 
press,  Oxford.  At  length  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a 
West-Indiaman,  and  oontinued  four  or  five  yean  in  that 
trade.  He  afteiwards  was  a  oqitain  in  the  Meditemnean 
trade,  and  made  many  friends  at  Malta  and  Smyrna.  He 
then  resolved  to  settle  at  Malta  as  a  ship-owner  and  mer- 
chant, and  having  parobased  a  caigoof  goodi,  be  sailed  finrm 
London  in  April  1813.  When  the  vssaal  reached  Bfalla,tbe 
plagoe  bad  }mkim  out  there,  and  no  persons  ware  allowed  to 
land ;  the  cam  bowew  was  taken  od  shore,  slid  the  ship 
then  proceeded  to  Smjrma.  While  be  remained  at  Smyrna, 
man;^  fiulures  took  place  in  Malta,  and  he  among  others  lost 
all  his  property. 

Buckingham  Uien  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Egypt, 
and  left  Smjrma  for  that  purpose,  August  30, 1613.  He  was 
well  received  at  the  British  Embassy,  and  was  introduced  to 
Yuseff-Boffhos,  an  Armenian,  the  principal  agent  of  the 
pasha,  Mohammed  AU,  who  was  then  absent  on  an  ezpediti(m 
m  Arabia.  At  this  time  there  was  much  sfteculation  about 
renewing  the  commerce  with  India  through  Uie  Red  Sea,  and 
making  a  navigable  canal  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Bnckin^iam  bad  a  despatch  lonrarded  to  the  pasha,  in  which 
be  oflbnd  bis  aenriees  to  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  for  an 

elij^la  femok,  and  totnuM  as  fBrasposaiUotbeeoane  of  the 
ancient  canal.  Hia  ofbr,  after  some  delay,  was  accepted, 
and  bavins  in  the  meantime  ascended  tbe  Nile  as  Car  as  the 
cataracts,  be  started  bom  Keneh  on  the  Nile,  with  a  single 
attendant,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  to  Kosseir  on  the  Red 
Sea.  His  attendant  deserted  him  on  the  route,  he  was  robhed 
of  overythioK  he  possessed,  and  was  left  entirely  naked.  He 
was  befriended  by  a  poor  Arab,  who  inpplied  bim  with  some 
Bcantv  covering,  and  at  length  reached  Kosseir,  whence  how- 
ever ae  was  obliged  to  return  to  Keneh,  and  thence  to  C^ro, 
without  effecting  anything.  At  Cairo  he  was  introduced  to 
the  pasha^  Mohammed  Ali,  with  whom  he  had  some  long 
conversations,  and  wain  set  ont  Febnuuy  16,  1814,  for  the 
same  pnrpoee  as  before ;  be  reached  S-ies,  and  traced  the 
ancient  cuul  as  &r  as  it  bad  not  been  filled  up  and  obliter- 
ated. After  bis  return  to  Csiro  tbe  pa>'ba  had  changed  hia 
mind  as  to  the  canal,  but  gave  him  a  eomdiisaioa  to  pardisse 
ships  for  him  in  India,  and  to  enconrage  a  bade  oetween 
India  snd  Egypt. 

Mr.  Buckingham  then  left  Cairo  for  the  purpose  pro- 
ceeding to  Bombay  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  reached  Sue^  October 
18,  1814,  and  Bombay  April  6,  1815,  having  been  delayed  in 
Arabia.  He  found  the  merchants  at  Bombay  disbustful  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  unwilling  to  trade  with  him ;  he 
therefore  accepted  an  engagement  £rom  the  agent  of  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat  as  commander  of  a  ship  of  1200  tons  bur- 
den, which  was  intended  to  trade  to  China  on  the  Imaum's 
account.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  civil  authorities 
at  Bombay,  and  also  that  he  had  no  licence  from  ihe  East 
India  Directora  to  reaide  in  India,  he  received  an  order  to 
tetnm  to  England,  but,  after  much  remMMtrance  on  bis  part, 
was  allowed  to  r^um  to  Egypt  in  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  ships,  iriiich  was  about  to  proceed  np  the  Red  Sea 
for  surveying  purposes.  He  accordingly  sailed  from  Bombay 
June  S7, 1810,  was  landed  at  Suez,  and  reached  Cairo  No- 
vember SO,  in  tbe  same  year.  After  another  interview  with 
the  pasha  he  received  a  finnan  and  other  assistance,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  travelled  ovarhmd  to  India  through  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Perna,  dressed  in  Turkish  oostnme,  and 
speaung  Arabic,  which,  he  states^  is  mwe  or  less  nndontood 
in  all  those  countries- 

From  this  period  his  proceedings  in  the  East  are  imper- 
fectly known.  In  1816  be  was  in  Calcutta,  and  established 
a  journal  there,  bat  the  boldness  of  his  censnraa  of  the  md- 
aduinisUxtioB  of  ladiaa  a^>^|J^^  ^^^oji^^^the 
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SnmdeDcy  of  Boigal ;  hu  printing-prMHS  ven  Mixed,  and 
e  wu  compelled  to  xetoni  to  Engbund. 
Afler  hie  arriT&l  in  London,  Mr.  Bnekinghim  d^vered 
many  lectures  agunst  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  in  rapport  of  opening  the  trade  to  C1ud&.  A 
Hberal  rabscription  was  entered  into  to  re-imbone  him  for  the 
Iceses  he  had  sastained  by  the  sappreasion  of  his  jonmal. 
He  establiahed  in  London  *  The  Oriental  Herald,*  which  be- 
came the  precurMr  of  several  similar  joomals,  and  '  The 
Athemenm,'  whi^  is  now  tlw  leading  literary  jonznil  anonij 
those  whidi  are  published  weekly.  In  1w8  he  pnblishea 
lus'Tmvels  in  Pklestinei*  in  1885  'Travels  in  Arabia;* 
in  16S7  'Trvnls  in  Mesopotamia;'  in  1830  'Tiavels  in 
Assyria  and  Media.'  At  a  later  period  he  made  several  tours 
through  varions  parts  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.  He 
pnblidtod  2  vols,  on  B^nm,  tiie  Rhine,  and  Switzerland : 
and  S  vols,  on  France,  nedmont,  and  Switxerland.  He  was 
nearly  three  ^ears  in  America,  and  traversed  the  United 
States  in  all  directions,  from  Maine  to  Loaisiana.  His  *  Tra- 
vels '  in  America  comprise  : — 3  vols,  on  the  Northern  States ; 
3  vols,  on  the  Slave  States ;  3  vols,  on  the  Eastern  and 
Wextem  States ;  and  1  vol.  on  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Bmnswick.  Maeh  of  these  volumes  however  consists 
of  atatistics,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters  of  compila- 
tion.  Their  literary  or  other  worth  is  very  small. 

In  1833  Mr.  Bnckiiuham  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment fiir  Sheffield^  and  he  retained  his  sei^  till  1837.  He 
was  a  snpporter  of  liberal  policy,  and  espeaai\j  of  social 
refimns.  For  many  years  his  chief  occanation  was  the  deli- 
very of  pnbtic  lectnres  in  varions  parU  m  the  coantiy.  His 
dioioe  of  sabjects,  style,  aud  especially  bis  manner,  were 
popular  and  pleasing,  and  hia  lectures  were  always  fully 
attended.  In  1843  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  a 
literary  club  called  the  British  and  Foreign  Institute,  of  which 
be  was  appointed  secretary,  bat  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
about  threu  years.  In  1849  he  published '  National  Evilsand 
Practical  Remedies,*  1  vol.,  in  which  be  expounded  hia  views 
on  many  sukijects  connected  with  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  a  sealons  advocate  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  be 
was  President  of  the  London  Temperance  League  formed  in 
1801.  In  1866  he  publiahed  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
'Autobit^lAy/  and  he  intended  to  pnUish  the  next  two 
Tolnmes  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  but  he  closed  bis  life 
of  extraordinuy  vicisidtttde  and  adventnm  on  June  30, 
1855.  The  court  of  directoa  of  the  East  India  Company 
had  made  amends  for  their  former  ill-treatment  by  granting 
him  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  few  of  the  la«t  ^eais 
of  his  life,  and  which  is  coutinned,  we  believe,  to  his  widow, 
who  is  stUl  living,  having  been  his  wife  for  fifty  years.  He 
had  also  for  a  fsw  yearn  a  pension  of  SOOf.  a  year  from  the 
civil  list.  The  manuscript  journals  of  bis  various  travels 
occupy,  as  he  states  in  his  '  Autobiograidiy,*  28  folio  volumes, 
closely  written. 

BUCKLAND,  THE  VERY  REV.  WILUAM,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  an  eminent  geologist,  was  born  at  Axmioster, 
Devon,  in  1784.  He  was  educated  at  St  Mary's  College, 
Winchester,  and  from  tbence,  in  1801,  entered  Corpus 
Chriati  CoUe^,  Oxford,  as  schobr.  In  1808  be  was  ele^ed 
Fellow  of  this  college.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  reader  in 
mineralo^,  and  in  1818  reader  in  geolc^  m  Oxford  Univer- 
uty.  Hu  geological  lectures  were  characterised  1^  sndi 
deanieaa  aud  comprsheniiiveneBB  of  description,  and  such  apt 
illustration,  that  tbey  met  with  brilliant  success.  Geology, 
as  a  science,  was  then  in  its  in&ucy,  and  much  of  its  subse- 
quent vigorous  advancement  is  due  to  Dr.  Bnckland's 
lectnies. 

The  Geological  Museum  at  Oxford  owes  its  chief  excel- 
lence to  Dr.  Bnckland's  indnatry  in  prociuing  and  arranging 
ipecimens,  particiilarly  of  the  remains  of  the  lai^r  Fossu 
Bdammalia,  and  other  animals  from  the  caves  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Germany.  He  spared  neither  pains 
nor  ^wue  in  travelling  to  make  the  collect  worthy  of 
the  nuvenity  and  the  science  it  was  intended  to  iUxutrate, 
as  exeiudified  in  hia  *  Descriptive  Notes,'  with  sections  of  fiO 
miles  of^the  Irish  coast,  madia  conjointly  wiUi  the  Rev.  W, 
Cooybesre,  dean  of  Llandaff,  daring  a  tour  in  Irehnd  in  1813, 
and  published  in  the  third  volume  the '  Truuactions  of 
the  Geological  Society.' 

In  1818  Dr.  Buckland  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1820  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  *  Vin- 
dicia  Qeologica,  or  the  Connexion  of  Geology  with  Religion 
•plained.*  The  object  of  the  lecture  was  to  ahow  that  the 


study  of  geology  has  a  tmdency  to  confirm  the  evidenees  <^ 
natural  religion,  and  that  the  facts  developed  by  it  are  con- 
sistent with  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge  aa 
recorded  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 

In  1822  hecommunicated  lotheRoysl  Society  an 'Account 
of  an  assemblage  of  Foesil  Teeth  and  Bones  of  elephant,  rlii- 
noceros,  hippopotamus,  bear,  tiger,  hyaena,  and  sixteen  other 
animals,  discovered  in  a  caveat  Kirkdale,  Yoricshirc^'  and  for 
which  in  the  same  year  the  society  awarded  him  their  high- 
sat  hononr,  the  Ct^lay  medal.  This  paper  was  made  the 
fonndatiott  of  a  iieatisa  published  in  18St3  '  Rdiqnia  Diln- 
vian^  or  Obawauons  on  Organic  Rwnaios  atteating  the 
Action  oi  an  Universal  Delagf,*  which  proved  of  ewsntisl 
service  in  Uie  promotion  of  geolocical  science. 

In  18S0  Dr.  Bnekland  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Cboirk, 
Oxford.  He  was  president  of  the  British  Assooation  st 
their  second  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1632.  Four  years  later  he 
published  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, '  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theologv,'  2  vols.  6vq. 
The  discovery  of  new  beta  had  materially  advanced  gralo- 
gieal  acienos  ;  and  modifying  in  this  work  the  previons  dilu- 
vial theory,  Dr.  Buckland  brought  the  weight  of  his  anUiori^ 
to  support  the  views  now  generally  received.  One  of  tbs 
most  sdIk  of  his  numerous  geolngical  writings,  as  snbaequentfy 
testified  Iqr  Murcbison  and  Sfidgwick,  was  a  aket^  ai  tM 
structure  of  the  Alps,  pablished  in  the  '  Annals  of  PhUo- 
sophy,*  hi  which  he  showed,  for  the  first  time,  that  many 
ciysiidline  rocks  <tf  this  chain  are  of  no  higher  antiqnity  than 
our  Uas,  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  Formations. 

The  '  Transaetiona  of  the  Geological  Society  *  contain 
hij^ly  valuable  suggestive  evidence  of  Dr.  Bnckland's  skill 
aa  a  field  geologist,  aa  well  as  a  palssontol(^t,  and  among 
them,  his  de-cription  of  the  aoutn-westem  coal  district  u 
England  (1820)  mny  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  more  than  thirty  yean,  and  is  still  appealed 
to  as  a  standard  work. 

Dr.  Buckland  was  chosen  on  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1827,  and  in  subsequt^nt  years  up  to  1849.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the  Geolt^ical  Society, 
having  been  elected  in  1813,  snd  twice  filled  the  presidential 
chair.  His  anniversary  addresses  are  printed  in  tne  society^ 
*  Juomal.*  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  LinnsMn  Sode^. 
In  1846  he  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster  [  and,  comuw 
to  rasUe  in  London,  ha  was  iq>pointed  a  Trustee  of  tbeBritiJi 
Mosenm  in  1847,  Mid  to*^  an  active  pert  in  the  meetings  of 
scientific  societies,  and  in  the  establisbment  of  the  Moseum 
of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-atreet.  In  the  year  1650  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  brain,  to  relin> 
quish  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  was  never  afterwarda  aUa 
to  resume  them.    He  died  August  14, 16fi6. 

BUFFALO,  AMERICAN.  [Bison.] 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONNERIE,  THOMAS 
ROBERT,  DUC  D'ISLY,  Marshal  of  France,  waa  bom  at 
Limoges,  October  16,  1784.  He  came  of  a  good  family, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  among  the  emigranti 
of  the  first  revolution.  Young  Bogeand,  however  remained 
in  France,  and  having  chosen  a  military  life,  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  1804.  At  Austarliti  he  was  a  corporal ; 
the  following  year  he  was  made  mb-lientenant.  He  aerved 
in  the  campakn  of  Pmsfia  and  Poland,  and  was  wounded 
at  Pultusk,  Nov.  26,  1806.  Sent  into  Spain  as  adjutant- 
major  he  speedily  caught  the  eye  of  Marshal  Suchet,  who 
in  his  despatches  made  frequent  mention  of  Bngeand's 
merits.  He  in  consequence  rose  steadily  in  professional 
rank  till  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  line.  On  his  r»* 
turn  to  France  he  was  created  colonel. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  Bugeaud  gave  in  hitf 
adheuon  to  the  restored  dynasty ;  hut,  with  most  of  the 
other  oScera,  went  over  to  the  emperor  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  During  the  Hundred  Da^  he  had  the  command  of  a 
small  body  of  troops,  and  with  it  he  sncceeded  in  defeating 
a  much  superior  Austrian  force  at  I'Hdpital-aoas-Condan^ 
June  1816.  Upon  the  second  restoration,  Bugeaud  retired 
to  his  estate,  where  he  diligently  cnlUvated  the  aoU,  till  the 
revolutira  m  July  1830  culed  him  again  into  pnbUc  life. 
He  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
became  an  earnest  supporter  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  con- 
fidence he  quickly  gained,  and  who  made  him  marshal.  In 
January,  1834,  occurred  a  deplorable  event,  which  caused 
great  excitement  in  Paris,  and  rendered  Bugeaud  extremely 
nnpopnhtf  t  this  was  the  death  of  M.  Diuong,  in  a  dnel 
between  Mm  and  General  Bngeaiid;<^  arising  opt  of  warn* 
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bittei  lamarks  made  in  tbs  CSuanbn  M 
in  reply  to  Bogeaud,  in  a  debate  on  the  conduct  of 
Sonlt.  So  gTMt  WM  the  ocaapention  of  the  Paiiaiaiu,  that 
the  gorernmsnt  found  it  MviaaUe  on  the  oecaaion  of 
Oolong's  foneral  to  take  precautions  afainat  an  inmrreetion, 
A  few  months  later  BoffBaod'a  anpo^ilarify  was  increased 
by  the  deciiive  meaaores  he  took  for  ■appresnog  the  variou* 
jmentea  which  broke  oat,  and  especially  by  having  his 
name  conpled  with  the  massacre  of  the  Bue-Traosnonain. 

In  1837  Bogeaud  was  sent  to  Algiers,  where  he  eoncUded 
a  treaty  with  Abd-el-Kader,  which  was  much  criticised  at 
home,  but  which  served  the  purpose  for  which  Bugeaad 
made  it — that,  namely,  of  onabliog  the  French  commander, 
by  secariog  the  inactivity  of  the  only  chief  whose  prowess 
and  authority  were  really  to  be  feared,  to  direct  hia  whole 
strength  against  the  dtBonited  tribes*  ud  ndnce  them  bu*> 
cess'raly  to  snlsniaai(m.  fiugeand  returned  to  F^iia  to  give 
an  acooont  of  his  mission.  It  soon  aroearad  that  Bugeaad 
Joiew  better  how  to  deal  with  the  Arabs  than  the  raioeis 
ptenmuly  srat ;  and  in  1840,  afFairs  appearing  veiy  nn- 
promising, .  Mandial  Vall^  was  recalled,  and  BogeMtd  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  French  poaseasiona  in 
Amca.  An  ontline  of  bis  proceedings  has  been  given 
nnder  ALoisia,  H.  1.  It  will  he  enough  here  to  obiierve,  that 
the  maxim  he  was  fond  of  repeating  was  that "  to  conquer  the 
Arab  yon  must  first  become  an  Arao,"  and  that  in  accordance 
with  this  he  set  abont  o)'|;aiiising  the  Zouaves  and  other  irre- 
gular soldiers,  characterised  by  their  capacity  for  acting  in- 
dependently as  well  as  in  masses,  their  celerity  of  motion,  and 
their  daring,  and  who  have  since  become  so  importuit  a 
part  of  the  French  army ;  and  having  established  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  incessant  attacks 
and  anrprum,  never  permitting  any  body  of  aimed  natives 
to  collect  without  immediately  dispersing  them,  and  never 
allowing  any  hostile  tribes  to  carry  on  any  of  their  ordinary 
wricoltnial  avoc^ons.  From  his  energy  and  mthlessnsss, 
there  was  no  escape  for  the  uncivilised  natives.  Attacked  in 
detail,  resistance  was  useless ;  there  was  only  the  choice  of 
tabmission  or  destruction.  In  three  years  Bugeand  was 
able  to  anuounce  that  there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  Abd-el-Kader  was  a  fugitive,  and  Algiers  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The  Emperor  of 
Marocco  had  ventured  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms ;  but  his  coast-towns  were  ravaged,  and  at  Isly, 
Bogeaad,  with  a  far  inferior  force,  had  dextroyed  hia  army. 
For  this  last  achievement  Louis  Philippe  created  Bogeaud 
Dnc  d'Isly  ;  the  Arabs  gave  him  the  m<ae  poetical  tiile  of 
Conqneror  of  Fortune.  He  returned  to  Fruee  in  1846 ; 
but  in  his  ahaence  Abd-el-Kader  a^ain  eolleeted  an  army, 
and  the  whole  country  was  speedily  m  revolt.  Bugeand  was 
sant  back,  and  with  an  inm  hami  quickly  and  eflEectnally 
crushed  tAe  Arab  rising. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February  1848, 
fingeaud  was  in  Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  uie  com- 
mand of  the  troops  was  given  to  him.  He  would  have 
adopted  energetic  measures,  but  the  king  shrank  from  shed- 
ding blood,  and  the  military  command  was  placed  in  other 
hands.  Bugeaad  was  not  again  employed  till  Louis 
Napoleon  b«:ame  president,  when  he  was  named  to  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  He  was  also 
elected  by  CluLrente-Inf^rieure  representative  in  the 
National  Assembly.  But  he  enjoyed  neither  dignity  long  : 
be  died  of  clu)lei%  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1649.  Bugeand 
published  memoira  on  infantry  mananvres,  on  army  oigaoi- 
saibn,  on  the  eatablishmwit  of  miUtaiy  colonias,  and  on 
a  varie^  of  mattan  connected  with  the  governance  of 
Algiers. 

-  {GtUeriedet  Contmporaim ;  Nouvelle  Bioifrapiie  Uhi~ 
ven^  ;  Besancenez,  Biographie  Con^Mle  d$M.  la  Mare- 
<3uU  Bvgemid.) 
BUOLOSS.  [Anchdba,  S.  1.] 

BUHRSTONE  is  a  quartz  rook  contuning  cellules.  It  is 
as  bard  and  as  firm  as  a  qnarU  crystal,  and  owes  its  peculiar 
value  to  this  quality,  and  the  ceUales,  which  give  it  a  very 
rough  suiface.  Stones  for  grinding  wheat  and  other  kintu 
of  grun  are  formed  of  this  rock,  and  those  which  are  most 
valued  have  the  cavitiea  about  equal  in  space  to  the  solid 
pact  The  best'atmies  for  Una  purpoae  come  from  Franc^ 
and  are  obtained  from  the  Paris  nam  and  adjoining  districts. 
When  used  for  grinding,  the  stonei  ace  cut  into  wedg»* 
shaped  parallelopipeds,  iraidi  are  called  panel.  These  are 
bouid  together  1^  inm  hoops  into  millatoMi.  The  Paris 
Bnhritena  ii  atecukiy  fnnwoB.  A  BubxBtoneii  obtained 


in  Ohio  in  Amerioa,  vUeh  ia  in  pact  a  tnu  sndMaw,  and 
contains  fbssila.  It  also  contuns  lime,  and  Mr.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  the  removal  of  the  lime  by  solntiou  may  have 
f^ven  it  its  cellular  character.  It  overliea  the  coal  forma- 
tion, and  has  an  open  cellular  structure  where  quarried  for 
millstouM.  The  quartz  rock  of  Washington  in  the  United 
States  is  in  som«  {urts  cellular,  and  makes  good  milUtonea. 
Buhrstone  also  occurs  in  Georgia  near  the  Carolina  Una,  and 
in  Arkantas  near  the  cove  of  Wichitta.  (Dana,  Mamml  of 
Mineralogy.) 

BULOABIA,  a  countrT  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separates  it  from  the  principali- 
ties of  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia,  and  from  the  Russian  pn>- 
vince  of  Betisarabia ;  E.  by  the  Black  Sea ;  8.  by  the 
crests  of  Emineh  and  Kbojah  Balkan ;  and  W.  by  the 
principality  of  Serviai  bum  which  it  is  partially  divided  by 
the  Timuk,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  The  area  ia  idMve  38,000 

Snare  miles,  and  the  population  aoeording  to  the  estimate 
1844  waa  abont  3.000,000,  the  majority  of  whom  aro 
adbmnts  of  the  Greek  Chorcb.  The  area  is  uia>  distributed, 
as  nearly  as  we  am  ascertain: — Paxhalic  of  Silistria, 
including  the  territory  of  Varna,  13,000  square  milM; 
pashalic  of  NicopoU,  10,000  square  miles ;  pashalic  of 
Widdiu,  4,600  square  milea  j  and  a  portion  of  the  pa-halic  of 
Sophia,  4,000  square  miles.  These  divisionn  however  do  not 
coincide  with  the  present  Turkish  divisiona  of  Bulgaria, 
which  are  Widdin,  Niaeh,  or  Nissa,  Sophia,  and  Silistiia. 
We  retain,  however,  the  old  divisions  in  our  maps. 

The  Danube  nm^  with  many  windings,  but  in  the  general 
form  of  a  bow,  with  the  cmvex  aide  towards  Bulgaria,  all 
along  the  northern  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth, 
whence  it  tuma  to  the  eastward  and  enters  the  i^ack  Sea 
by  vevesal  months.  [BasaaABi^ ;  Dinobl]  Beckmingail 
its  windings  tiie  river  flows  along  the  proviaea  fbr  not  lees 
than  600  miles,  and  ia  navigable  for  steamers  and  large 
vessels  all  the  way.  It  fimna  numerous  small  idands  in  its 
eoune  and  a  delta  at  its  month  i  and  on  both  aides  of  the 
river  at  intervals  are  extensive  mandies,  which  in  the  diy 
season  are  very  unhealthy  and  infe»ted  bv  mosquitoes. 

The  Balkan  Mountains,  the  andent  Haemns,  rise  on  the 
southern  frontier  to  ^wut  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  aink 
down  r^idlyonthe  south  side;  on  the  norUi  the  slope  ii  more 
srsdnal.  Ine  chain  is  travened  by  many  defiles  and  paaioa. 
[Balkan.]  From  ita  crest  numerouN  ramifications  extend 
northward  to  the  plain  of  the  Danube.  These  ofbets  are 
generally  well  wooded  or  covered  with  rich  pasture ;  and 
they  are  separated  by  valleya  or  amall  plwns  drained  by 
isedani  of  this  Damdw.  The  prineipal  of  theae  rivec^  cam- 
roeneingon  the  Servian  frantter  ami  proceeding  eastwud, 
ace  the  Timok,  the  OgosL  the  Skitul,  and  the  Isker,  which 
cross  the  pashalic  of  Widdin ;  the  Wid,  the  Onina,  the 
Jantro  (which  passes  the  town  of  Timova),  and  the  Lom, 
which  traverse  the  pashalic  of  Nikopoli,  sometimes  called 
the  sanjak  of  Rustchnk ;  and  the  Driata,  the  Taman  or 
Jemnrln,  and  the  Kara-Su,  which  drain  that  part  of  the 
pashalic  of  Silistria  which  belongs  to  the  ba^  of  the  Danube. 
The  Kamtchik,  which  ritea  weat  of  the  Selimno  Pass  of  the 
Balkan,  flows  eastward  throu^  a  longitudinal  valley  between 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Ballun,  and  enter*  the  Black  Sea 
between  Cape  Emineh  and  the  port  of  Varna.  In  the 
mountains  that  screen  the  valley  of  the  Kamtchik  on  the 
north  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  Shumla.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  other  tributaciea  of  the  Black  Sea  inSUistnaia 
the  Paiawadi,  which  pasaei  through  the  marshy  lakes  of 
Demo  and  falls  into  the  port  of  Vania.  TIm  PftrawadiBiver 
is  identified  by  General  Jochmus  in  hii '  Notes  of  a  Jonin^ 
to  the  Balkan '  wit^i  the  ancient  Lysinos  ;  and  the  site  of 
Alexander's  battle  with  the  Triballi  (b.o,  336)  he  considers 
to  be  the  isthmus  between  the  two  lakes  of  Devno,  a  little 
west  of  the  village  Buyuk-Aladin.  Not  fax  from  the  same 
spot,  but  nearer  Varna,  it  the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought 
Mtween  the  Sultan  Mtirad  and  King  WUdislaoa  in  1444. 
The  site  is  easily  identified  by  two  large  mounds  called 
Sandshak  T^p^  and  Murad  T^u^. 

The  coast  of  Bulgtvia,  or  Silistri^from  Cape  Emineh,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Balkan,  to  Cape  Kalakria  or  Gulgrad 
Burun,  north  of  Varna,  ia  generally  high;  to  the  northward 
of  this  last  point  the  shore  is  for  the  most  pact  fiat,  low,  and 
marshy.  The  most  important  places  aloni;  thia  coast  are  the 
<ukd  fortress  of  Varna,  and  the  little  town  and 
roBdsteadofKustttijeh,  which  ia  only  about  80  milea  dirtant 
Cnmi  the  point  wbma  the  Danube  makes jthe  great  bend  to 
nwthwacd.  It  has  been  lately 
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caaal  aeroM  tlu  iithmiii^  in  order  to  avoid  the  todiaw  Bftid^ 
lion  hj  the  months  of  the  Danabe.  Botweeo  the  bate  of  Qib 
Baba-Dagh,  an  elevated  mass  in  th«  extreme  north  of  Silistria 
and  the  sea  lies  the  large  lake  of  2tat$ein,  or  Raiem,  which 
ii  36  milei  long  from  north-weat  to  sonth-eaat,  and  abont  Ifi 
miles  wide  where  broadest.  It  is  sepsrated  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  fram  the  8t.-Geor^  month  of  the  Dannbe,  from  which 
a  little  arm  called  Oanavitz  enter*  the  lake.  The  lake  itself 
commanicates  with  the  Black  Sea  by  two  principal  channels 
called  the  Jalova  and  the  Portitcfaa  mouths.  On  the  weet 
shore  of  the  lake  is  the  town  of  Baba-Dagh,  with  10,000 
inhabitants,  tteven  mosques,  and  extensiTe  salt-works.  The 
fisheTy  of  the  lake  is  important.  At  the  northern  base  of 
the  Baba-Dagh  range,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dannbe, 
is  the  forbreas  of  Issatscha,  near  which  the  RnssiaDs  in  1828, 
and  Darina  abont  S300  jaan  before  them,  passed  the  Dannbe. 
In  oonaeqnenee  of  the  Ruasiana  having  neglected  to  keep  the 
Snlina  month  of  the  Danube  in  a  navigable  atato^  attention 
hai  been  tnmod  to  tiu  St-George  month,  which  belongs  to 
Silistiia,  bat  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  tra(Ung  vessels,  and  to 
the  war  slups  of  Anetria  and  Rnssia.  No  vessel  of  any  size 
however  can  easily  enter  it,  owing  to  the  banks  of  mod 
which  have  accnmalated  roand  its  embonchare,  and  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream  from  the  deposits  of  the  river. 
It  has  however  been  lately  snrveyed  with  the  view  to 
make  it  navigable,  and  to  free  the  trade  of  conntriea  along 
the  lower  Danube  from  the  vexations  XQgnlationa  of  the 
Russians. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Sophia^  and  the 
pashalic  of  Niach  or  Niaaa,  forms  part  of  Balgana.  This 
diatiiot  of  Bulgaria  extends  sonthward  to  the  point 
when  the  Emineh  Balkan,  the  Despoto-Dagh,  and  the 
Khojah  Balkan  meet  near  the  aonice  of  the  Isker  and 
the  Snln  Derbendj  or  Pass  of  Trajan.  The  Isker  here 
traverses  a  beantifol  plain,  in  which  vtands  the  populons 
and  well  built  city  of  Sophia,  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 
Into  the  plain  from  the  north-west  a  hi}(h  valley  screened 
by  the  Khojah  Balkan  and  Mont  Tesovitch  opens;  in  its 
northern  pait  stands  the  city  of  Ntssa,  in  a  fertile  coontiy 
watered  by  the  Nissava,  a  feeder  of  the  eastern  Morava. 
Near  Nissa  is  the  Tower  of  Sknlls  erected  as  a  trophy  of 
victory  gained  over  the  Senriuu  by  the  TwAa  under 
I  Knmuigee. 

The  plaint  of  Bulgaria  are'  in  general  well  cnltivated,  and 
the  hill-slopes  are  covered  with  vin^aids.  On  the  Thracian 
ride  of  the  Balkan  (excepting  the  valley  of  the  Maritia) 
cultivation  is  generallV  confined  to  the  immediate  eircait  of 
the  villagaa  ;  bat  in  Bolsaiia  wide  tiaeti  are  subdued  by  the 
plough,  and  large  quantUiea  of  com  are  produced  bytiiein- 
duntTiouri  inhabitants,  "nie  lai;geat  quantities  of  com  ar«>Krown 
in  Silistria  and  in  the  plaina  near  the  Danube.  A  good  deal 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  large  qoantities  of  wine 
are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant.  Rosen  are  cnltivated  very 
extensively  for  making  perfumes.  Timber  cut  in  the 
mountain  forests  is  floated  down  the  river  for  export  to  the 
towns  on  the  Danube.  For  wuit  of  good  roads  however 
Bulgaria,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  com- 
paratively but  a  limited  trade.  The  Bulgarians  however 
asem  to  enjoy  a  rude  abundance  ;  it  is  rare  to  see  a  beggar, 
and  tbeir  wul-built  dwellings,  and  neat  and  gmxlens 

praaanta  Bust  bvoumble  contrast  to  the  mud-plastered  huts 
and  wattle*  and  the  neglected  or  rudely  cultured  steppes  on 
the  Wallachian  ride  of  the  Danabe. 

The  soil  of  Bulgaria  it  in  genenl  fortile  and  well  watered ; 
the  section  between  the  town  of  £Kstovs  and  the  Balkan, 
however,  is  deficient  in  water,  alUiongh  it  yields  grass  abund- 
antly. The  best  caltivati«i  ia  aeen  in  the  districts  extending 
fram  the  western  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Silistria  to  the 
pashalic  of  Widdin :  this  region  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bul- 
^ans,  a  race  alwnys  remarkable  for  industry  and  for 
their  pacific  disposition,  notwithstanding  their  long  oppres- 
sion under  the  Turkish  feudal  system  and  the  rapacity  of  the 

Etshas.  But  the  Tanrimat  has  now  put  the  BiJgarian  on  a 
rel  in  ^intof  law  with  the  Turk  (in  other  respects  he  was 
always  his  superior),  and  the  feudal  system  has  been  swept 
vm^ ;  so  that  Bulgaria,  at  all  times  confessedly  the  best  ctU- 
brated  part  of  Turkey,  will  probably  soon  reach  a  high 
dtflme  <a  prosperity  and  imioovement 

That  put  <d  Bilittria  which  aUits  the  Black  Sea  ia  aome- 
bnun  called  the  paahalic  of  Varna,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Turkt  and  Tartan,  who  barely  raise  enough  of  com  for 
their  own  eonsnmption,  and  are  chiefly  ocouMd  in  Tearing 
cattle.  The  fine  plain  wmth  frwn  the  Babft-Digfa  to  d» 


neighbontheod  of  Knile^^l  la  inhaUtad  \if  Bnlyriana,  ud 
by  a  goodly  numba*  ttf  luurian  colonists  from  Bessarabia, 
who  raise  largo  quantities  of  hard  wheat  of  very  superior 
qualitr.  In  the  rest  of  Silistria  the  country  is  well  cul- 
tivated throDffhont,  and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  i»o> 
visions  of  all  kinds.  Hard  wheat  of  two  tunas,  dittiii- 
gnished  W  the  names  of '  arnaut  *  and  '  eoloss,*  is  grown  very 
abundantly.  Barley  also  of  fine  quality  is  extsnrively  grown. 
The  other  crops  are  maize,  beans,  and  hemp,  which  in  years 
of  drought  do  not  succeed  so  well.  Several  thousand  oxen 
are  slaughtered  in  the  city  of  Silistria  for  the  tallow,  which 
is  sent  to  Constantinc^le. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Nicopoli  is  well  wooded 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Rustchuk ;  it  also  posaesses 
abundant  pasturage,  and,  in  wdinary  years,  when  not  visited 
by  long  dnnuhts,  it  is  very  productive  in  com.  Wood  for 
buildi^,  and  oak  planks  of  superior  quality,  srs  exported. 
Between  Rustohuk  and  Sittova  the  puin  of  the  Danube  is 
occupied  densely  and  solely  by  Bolgariaos,  and  presesta  a 
fortile  and  pleasing  aspect.  Boxides  com,  the  chief  products 
are  hemp,  flax,  attar  of  roses,  and  tallow.  Sistova  ia  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  and  carries 
on  a  conttiderable  trade  with  Wallachia.  Westward  from 
Nicopoli,  and  thronghont  the  greater  part  of  the  pavbalic  of 
Widdin,  the  coautoy  is  more  thinly  peopled,  hsbitatioos 
being  met  with  only  where  there  is  water,  and  agrionltnral 
produce  is  raised  merely  sufficient  for  the  local  coosumption. 
The  plain  of  the  Danube  here  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
stflp^,  and  cultivation  prevails  more  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Indeed  the  euItivatioB  of  com  for  ^wrt  waa  long 
effsctually  cheeked  in  this  part  of  Bulgaria  by  a  realrictive 
qntem,  hy  uriiieh  the  formers  could  not  sell  thrir  sari^ns 
modace  without  the  pasha's  permission,  and  at  a  price  fixed 
bjr  him.  Sometimes  the  pasha  appropriated  the  surplus  to 
huiself,  ground  it  at  his  own  nmls,  and  then  forwvded  it 
for  sale  to  Constantinople.  These  relations  have  boen 
very  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Widdin,  which,  however,  haa  a 
considerable  commerce  in  manufactured  goods  imported  from 
Austria. 

The  tallow  trade  causes  the  rearing  of  large  numbers  of 
cattle  in  Bulgaria.  I^ige  herds  of  oxen,  to  the  number  of 
40,000  or  more,  are  fattened  during  the  summer  months,  and 
slaughtered  during  the  ailtumn,  in  the  netghboorhood  of 
Varna,  Silistria,  Knstchuk,  and  other  towns,  for  their  hides 
'  and  f»t ;  for  beef  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  Moslems,  whose 
favourite  animal  food  is  mutton  and  goat  There  is  a  d^»6t 
at  Varna  fw  the  tallow  and  other  products  of  the  province. 
Owing  to  the  difficelties,  tedionsness,  and^panas  of  the  river 
navigiUion,  and  vexariousness  of  the  Russian  qnaiantinereffa- 
lattons,  the  com  and  other  products  of  Bulgaria  are  generally 
brought  by  land  carriage  to  Varna  for  export  even  from  the 
plain  of  the  Danube.  Com,  however,  for  export  to  Constan- 
tinople is  frequently  conveyed  in  '  kirlaches,'  or  Toikiah 
lighteiB,  of  from  30  to  100  ions,  which  are  veiy  oumerons  ott 
the  river,  to  Matrin,  a  small  port  oppomte  Brailoff,  and  tbwe 
embarked  in  lar^  vessels.  From  the  roadstead  of  Knstenjtf 
also  large  quantities  of  com  are  occarion&lly  exported  ;  bot 
the  enMsed  condition  of  this  port  since  the  destruction  of  ita 
mole  (built  by  Constantino  the  Great)  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
ite  trade.  Its  porition,  however,  has  been  at  all  times  con- 
sidered of  great  importance,  as  it  is  only  30  miles  distant 
from  Giemawoda  on  the  Danube.  A  canal  waa  i«>jeet«i  in 
1887  to  unite  the  two  points,  and  to  give  a  short  and  direct 
route  to  the  Danube  ttade^  b^  avoiding  the  great  northern 
bend  of  that  river,  and  the  mtrieato  shout  and  mod-banks  in 
ite  month.  This  project  has  been  recently  revived,  and  will 
probably  be  one  day  executed. 

Bericws  homed  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  Bulgaria  rears  a 
great  many  horses  of  inferior  breed,  sheep  and  goate  in  great 
numbers,  and  swine  for  the  consumption  of  tiie  Christian 
part  of  the  population:  pork  to  the  Moslem,  as  to  the 
Jew,  is  an  abominaiion.  The  manufactares  of  the  country 
are  all  of  a  coarsti  description,  and  for  home  consumption. 
The  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  coffee,  spices,  sugar^ 
salt,  &c. 

The  principal  towns  of  Bulgaria  arfr—  Widdin^  Nteopolif 
Siatova,  RuOehuk,  Silistria,  Basiooa,  7¥rnow,  Sopkia, 
Fama,  Ku>tm)t,  Shumta,  Nitta,  &c.,  of  iriiich  the  most 
important  are  described  under  their  respective  names. 

Bulgaria  comprises  the  grester  part  of  ancient  Sbtsia. 
whidi  was  oooapied  in  the  wae  of  Darius  by  the  Qetm,  and 
ia  the  time  of  Akiander  1^  the 
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tereatins  coontry  for  ita  biitorioal  assocutkou,  to  illnstnta 
which  there  U  ^reat  need  of  enlightened  ez^ontion.  Ge- 
neral Joohmiu,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  baa  thrown  great 
lisht  npcn  the  hiatoiy  of  the  e^editinu  of  Darina  and 
iSexander  in  thii  conntiy.  He  mmKMea  Darina  to  have 
cnMBed  die  Balkan  by  the  paaa  to  tM  nrntb-west  of  He- 
aenil»i,  and  to  have  marched  northwud  to  Iwatscha  hy  the 
aame  roote  that  Marshal  Diebitsch  led  the  RnBsiana  m  an 
opponte  direction  in  the  campaign'of  1826.  Alexander,  he 
says,  fonght  the  action  with  the  ThiacianB  at  the  foot  of  the 
defile  of  the  Balkan  to  the  north  of  Aldoa ;  tiience  crossed 
the  defile  to  the  Lyginos,  near  the  town  of  Parawadi ;  and 
after  his  victory  over  the  Triballi,  before  mentioned,  marched 
in  three  days  to  the  D&nabe,  which  he  is  aapposed  to  have 
crossed  at  or  near  Siliatria,  for  the  parpose  of  attaclting  the 
Gets.  Bulgaria  contains  some  Roman  remains :  the  great 
Soman  road  connecting  Trajan's  Bridge  over  the  Danabe 
with  Dyrradiinm  on  the  Auiatie  crossed  the  valley  d  the 
Hmdtf  the  ancient  Timsen^  above  Widdin,  and  is  still  in 
parts  entire.  On  tin  road  firom  Shnnila  to  Bostcholc  name- 
rotii  andent  nioonda,  covered  with  forest  trees,  are  passed  at 
a  place  called  Lazgaret,  marking  no  doubt  the  site  of  some 
great  uicient  battle. 

Moesia  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Sinrthic  or  Slavonic 
people.  It  was  snbjeeted  b^  M.  Licinins  Craasna  about  b.c. 
89  to  the  Romans,  who  boilt  entrenched  camps  along  the 
Danube ;  one  of  these  is  still  visible  near  Widdin.  In  the 
3rd  century  it  was  invaded  b^  the  Goths,  whose  incursions 
were  not  thoroughly  checked  till  the  time  of  Anrelian,  who 
planted  several  Roman  colonies  in  the  province.  It  was 
next  overrun  by  the  Visi-Ooths,  to  whom  Theodosins  I., 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valena  at  the  great  battle  of 
Adiianople  in  a.d.  378,  ceded  the  countiy ;  and  a  part  of 
those  who  aettled  in  the  western  part  of  it  ate  known  in 
history  is  the  Meeac^Qoths.  In  the  6th  centvn  SlaTonian 
tribes  spread  over  Lower  Hoeaia.  and  in  the  7th  eentoiy 
Upper  Moeria  waa  given  1^  Heraelins  to  the  Serbs  snd  other 
Slavonic  people,  to  protect  the  empire  in  that  direction 
against  the  Avars. 

The  Bulgarians,  a  Tartar  people  from  the  banks  of  (he 
VolgSf  snbdued  the  Slaves  of  Lower  Mceitia  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century ;  but  became  in  a  short  time  so  blended 
with  the  Slavonic  part  of  the  population,  that  before  the 
commencement  of  the  9Lh  centoiy  they  had  adopted  the 
Slavonic  langnage  and  customs,  the  name  of  the  race  which 
gave  its  desiguation  to  the  country  alone  remaining.  They 
were  governed  by  kings  who  pat  themselves  under  the  pro> 
tection  of  the  Greek  emperors.  This  alliance  however  thev 
renounced  in  1186,  their  Jung  Asan  remarkingthat  the  Greek 
empire  needed  protection  more  than  Bulgaria.  Long  wars 
witn  Hungary  desolated  the  country  between  this  and  the 
13th  century,  when  Bolgaria  waa  subjugated  by  Stephen 
IV.  about  the  Ume  that  the  Torks  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe.  In  1392  the  Turks  made  the  Bnlgarian 
ixag  Susman  prisoner,  and  the  people  loat  their  indepen- 
dence. There  are  many  Bnlnuian  colonies  in  Thrace  and 
in  the  countries  along  the  left  oank  of  the  Lower  Danube. 

During  the  Russian  war  of  18fi3-4  a  portion  of  Bulgaria 
was  seized  and  occupied  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  the 
fortress  of  ^istria  was  besi^^  by  them,  bnt  was  not 
taken. 

(Arrian,  i.  1-5;  Herod,  iv.;  Dietumary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biograpf^  ;  General  Jochmna,  NoUt  vf  a  Jotmuy 
to  the  BtMan,  18C3;  Macgregor,  Commercial,  ^t^^iet; 
Ihnoier  Landt  of  the  CMiitian  and  Turk;  Ubicini, 
LatreM  tw  ImTurguie,  Paris,  1863.) 

BULLBR,  CHARLES,  RT.  HON.,  was  bom  in  August, 
1806,  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  His  father  was  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
which  possessed  great  parliamentary  influuice  in  the  south 
of  Cornwall,  where  they  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
represented  West  Looe  ss  a  nomination  borough.  Charles 
BaUer  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  Middlesex,  at  the 
University  of  Edinbn^h,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Ciunbridge, 
where  he  took  the  d^^  of  B.A.  in  1628.  He  waa  re- 
tnmed  in  1830  as  member  of  parliament  for  West  Looe, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  voted  for  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  whidi 
disfranchised  West  Looe,  and  in  188S  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Liskeard,  in  Cornwall,  which  be  continned  to 
ramresBnt  till  hia  death  in  1848.  Mr.  Boiler,  tbrougfaont  the 
whole  of  his  parliunentary  career,  was  diatingniahed  for  the 
UbenlitJ  ol  his  principles,  for  sonndneaa  of  rMttoning 


founded  on  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
his  subject,  and  for  a  liveliness  of  imagination,  which  ren- 
dered hia  Bpeeehas  attractive  1^  sallies  of  pleasantry  and 
wit  He  waa  from  the  fint  a  study  opptment  of  the  Com 
Laws,  advocated  triennud  pariiamenta,  waa  against  a  pro* 
perty  qualification  for  memoera  of  the  House  Comnions, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  national  education,  and  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  speeches  on  colonisation,  and  by 
the  ability  with  which  he  advocated  improved  principles 
and  practice  in  colonial  government.  When  the  Earl  tA 
Durham  waa  sent  out  in  1838  as  governor-general  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Buller  accompanied  him  as  secretary,  and  is  known  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Report  which  was  presented 
to  parliament  by  Uie  Earl  of  Durham,  and  published  in 
18^.  After  his  retnm  from  Canada,  Mr.  Buller  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  ^peals  from  the  colonies  and 
from  Hindustan,  before  the  Judicial  C<Hnmittee  of  the 
Privy  Conneil.  In  1841  Lord  Helbonme  appointed  him 
seeretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  Lord  Juio  RuaseD, 
after  he  became  premier  in  1846,  made  Um  JndM- Advocate 
Genera],  with  an  understandiog,  it  is  said  (whtdi  however 
was  not  realised),  that  be  was  to  act  in  sane  way  aa  colonial 
minister,  thoogh  not  included  in  the  department.  In 
November  1846  he  was  appointed  a  queen's  connael,  and  in 
July  1847  was  sworn  of  tne  Privy  Cfooncil.  Upon  the  r^ 
modelling  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  with  a  president 
as  head  of  the  board,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  in 
Nov.  1847.   He  died  in  London,  Nov.  28, 1848. 

Mr.  Buller  was  a  ready  extemporaneous  speaker,  bnt  was 
accustomed,  on  important  occasions,  to  vrrite  out  hia 

rches  in  their  whole  extent  He  also  wrote  laifely  for 
p«iodicBl  press,  especially  the  'Morning  Chronicle* 
and  *The  Olobe,*  and  for  the  'Edinbnivh  Review'  and 
'Westminster  Review.*  He  also  wrote  &  the  'Colonial 
Oaxette*  a  series  of  papers  on  'Responnble  Oovomunt 
for  Colonies,*  afterwards  published  as  a  smsil  volome. 

BUMELLA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  tiu  natural 
order  Sapotaeeee.  Many  of  the  species  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. S.  nigra  has  a  bitter  and  astringmt  bark,  which  is 
used  in  fevers.  The  wood  is  ver^  hard.  B.  ntuia  baa  a 
milky  £niit.  The  fruit  of  B.  fyeiotdes  is  aoaterej^th  some 
sweetness,  and  is  said  to  be  nsefol  in  diarrhcaa.  Tb.9  flowers 
of  B.  ffraveotent  have  a  heavy  unpleasant  odmir.  {iaadk^f 
Vegetable  Kingdom.) 
BUNTINGFORD.  [HsaTroansHiRS.] 
BURDOCK,  the  common  name  for  the  spedea  of  ilrfft'wsi, 
a  genus  of  plants  belraifing  to  the  natural  order  Compoeitm. 
This  genus  is  distinguished  b;^  Hs  globose  involucre,  the 
bracts  terminating  in  hooked  points,  and  imbricated,  the  flat 
receptacle  with  rigid  sobalate  scales ;  the  fmt  compreased, 
oblong ;  the  pappus  short,  pilose,  and  distinct  Two  spedes 
of  this  genua  aie  common  in  Great  Britain.  A.  maju$,  the 
Greater  BardofJc,  is  characterised  by  its  laige  subcomnbose 
heads  and  its  cordate  ovate  leaves,  the  lowermost  of  which 
attain  a  very  large  size.  A.  minut,  the  Lesser  Burdock,  has 
small  heads,  which  are  racemose.  The  leaves  are  smaller 
than  in  the  last  species.  Th^  were  both  described  aa 
Aretitm  Lappa  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

BURNET.  [Sanodisorba  ;  PoTBMUii,  5".  1.1 
BURNEY,  MISS.  [D'Abblat,  Madams,  S.  1.1 
BURNTISLAND,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  town,  royal 
bnt|di,  and  sea-port,  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  on  the 
norui  or  left  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  sitni^  in  66°  4' 
N.  ho.,  8°  13'  W.  Ions,,  about  6}  miles  neariy  due  north 
from  Leith.  The  population  of  the  royal  bui]g^  in  1851  was 
2329,  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  2724.  The  burgh  is 
governed  by  two  bailies  and  ten  coancillors,  of  whom  one  is 
provost;  and  unites  with  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  and  Kinghom, 
in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Burntisland  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1066.  At  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  here  in  1601  James  VI,  took 
the  oath  to  the  Covenant  The  town  was  fortified  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell, 
who  repaired  and  considerably  improved  the  harbour.  The 
tovm  chiefly  consists  of  two  parallel  streets  terminated  by  the 
harbour  on  the  west.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  well  shel- 
tned.  Being  now  the  principal  ferry  station,  the  town  has 
much  increased  of  lat»  ^eais.  There  is  a  good  (hr  dock ; 
and  on  the  eastern  pier  is  a  ligfathonae,  the  light  of  which 
may  be  seen  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Bnmtidand  formerly 
powessed  a  condderable  trade.  Abont  1^6  there  were 
twelve  porta,  inelnding  St^  Andrews  and  ; 
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port  of  Kirkaldy,  which  were  snbordinate  to  BnmtiBluid. 
For  many  years  past  its  traffic  has  been  confined  to  that 
arinng  from  the  eniiiu  of  herrings  and  from  diatOleriea  in 
the  neighbooriiood.  Sup-bnilding  is  carried  on.  There  is 
daily  steam  communication  with  Gran  ton  on  the  opponte 
coast,  and  the  Edinbni^  and  Northern  railway  opens  up  a 
direct  commnnicatioD  with  the  whole  north-east  of  Scotland, 
the  passage  across  the  Frith  heing  «&eted  here  by  a  floating 
railway. 

The  parish  church  was  bailt  in  1592.  There  are  also  a 
Free  chnrch,  and  chapels  for  Episcopalians  and  United 
Presbyterians. 

North  from  the  town,  on  the  somnut  of  Doneam  Hill,  an 
oaiineiwe  rising  690  feet  abore  the  sei,  is  a  level  roaee  snx- 
xonnded  wiUi  a  number  of  looae  stones,  iriiieh  has  been 
e^ed  Agricola's  Camp,  and  sappoaed,  yeaj  improlwhly,  to 
nark  the  rite  of  a  B<nnan  encampment.  On  another  emi- 
nence overhanging  the  harbour  stands  Rouend  Castle,  erected 
aboat  the  Ifitb  centory. 

BUTE,  one  of  the  islands  which  compose  the  county  of 
Bate,  Scothmd,  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between 
65"  4Sf  and  fiS"  86*  N.  lat.,  4^  58'  and  5°  lO*  W.  long.,  distant 
abont  six  miles  from  the  opposite  mainland  of  Ayrshire,  and 
aboat  half  a  mile  from  Arcyleshire,  from  which  county  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  bat  picturesqne  channel 
called  the  Kyles  of  Bate.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1651  was  10,661.  The  island  is  about  16  miles  long,  and 
Tariea  from  three  miles  to  four  miles  in  breadth.  To  the 
north  it  is  elevated,  rocky,  and  barren ;  the  central  part  is 
divendfled  by  hills,  valleys,  and  fertile  tracts ;  and  the  sonth 
end  is  hilly  and  (fivided  from  the  reat  of  tiie  island  by  a  low 
and  sandy  plain  called  Lugal-chorid.  The  coast  is  rod^ 
and  indented  bv  hays.  The  soil  of  the  island  consists  of 
clay,  loam,  ana  sand,  with  moss  lying  on  gravel.  The 

Cater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  iodosed  and  cultivated ; 
ley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  the  artificial  grasses  are 
all  cultivated  with  success.  About  the  middle  of  ihe  island 
are  three  small  lakes — Loch  Fad,  Lodi  Ascog,  and  Loch 
Qoein.  The  climate  though  damp,  is  mild  and  temperate, 
and  the  island  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  Rotbsay 
heing  one  of  the  &iToiihte  watering-places  of  the  Clyde.  The 
minerals  are  limestone,  freestone,  slate,  and  some  indifferent 
coal.  Beds  of  coral  and  shells,  of  considerable  thickness,  are 
fbnnd  in  Kevenl  places  half  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast. 

Bute  island  contains  many  remains  of  antiquity.  Dun- 
gyle,  or  Donnagoil,  a  vitrified  fort,  attributed  to  the  Danes 
or  Norwegians,  and  sitnated  on  a  lofty  crag  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  is  an  object  of*  interest  and  eati- 
onty.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  chapeL  Not  far  &om  the  ruins  are  the  remains 
of  a  circular  erection  abont  30  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feel 
high,  known  as  the  '  Devil's  Cauldron ; '  the  object  for  wMch 
it  was  erected  has  not  been  ascertained.  Bate,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  were  long  subject  to  the  Norw^;ians.  Haoo 
of  Norway  in  1S63  took  ponession  of  Bate,  Dnt  after  his 


defeat  it  retained  to  the  all«riance  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 
Edward  of  England  held  it  till  1312,  when  it  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Brace.  Robert  III.  and  James  III.  made  the 
island  their  occarional  residence.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
Cromwell,  'and  was  the  scene  of  the  Bad  of  Aigyle's  vn- 
forttiaate  landing  in  1685. 

(iVtfw  StatitUeal  Aeeount  of  Scotland.) 

BUTEO,  a  genos  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  order  Saptom 
and  the  family  Faleonidtg.  It  includes,  according  to  YarrelL 
two  British  species,  B.  vtdgeuie,  the  Common  Buzzard,  and 
B.  lagoput,  the  Rou|^-L^ged  Bozzard.  [Faloonida.] 
Various  other  species  of  the  Faleomdm  have  been  inclodM 
onder  this  generic  name.   (Tarrell,  BritUh  Birdt.') 

BUTTRONE.   [Chuiistrt,  ,5^.  s.] 

BUTTRTLE.  ICbuistrt,  ^S.  2.1 

BYBSONIMA,  a  genua  of  plants  belon^og  to  the  nabual 
order  Malm^tkuea.  The  banc  of  the  qtedes  is  astringeot, 
and  is  used  extenrively  for  tanning  in  the  Brazils.  The  wood 
of  some  of  the  species,  especially  B.  veriatei/oUa,  is  of  a 
bright  red.  The  bark  of  B.  eram/olia  is  used  in  feveis. 
B.  eram/olia  is  one  of  the  thousand  remedies  for  rattlesnake 
bites.  It  is  call«l  Chapera  Maoteca.  The  Alcornoco  Baik 
is  the  produce  of  B.  leaurifoHa,  B.  rhopalaifolia,  and  B.  coe- 
coloba^olia.  The  acid  and  astringent  berries  of  B.  jpseate 
are  said  to  be  good  in  dyaei^teiy.  (Liadleyi  VtgtUiik 
Kingdom.) 

BYTOWN,  Canada  West,  the  chief  town  of  Carleton 
County,  is  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  coontry  on 
the  Ottawa,  near  the  jancdon  of  the  Rideaa  Canal  with  that 
river,  in  45"  %V  N.  lat.,  75°  48'  W.  long. ;  distant  136  milea 
N.N.E.  hpom  Kingston,  and  S84  milaa  N.E.  by  E.  fr«a 
Toronto :  the  popalation  of  the  town  in  16S1  was  7700. 
The  lower  town,  which  is  the  older  part,  is  that  in  which 
business  is  generally  carried  on  :  the  upper  tovm  is  of  uuxe 
recent  erection  ;  it  is  situ^ed  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  a 
more  elevated  site,  and  consists  chiefly  of  private  residences. 
Considerabla  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
of  Bytown  of  late  years.  Several  handsome  stone  baitdin^ 
have  been  erected.  The  town  contains  pUees  of  worship  for 
Episcopalians,  Preshyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Bapii^t^ 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  several  schools,  a  commercial  reading- 
room,  a  mercantile  library  a-sociation,  a  court-house,  barracks, 
and  a  jaiL  Bytown  is  uupported  chiefly  by  the  lamber  trade, 
a  term  applied  to  the  system  of  flouting  uree  rafts  of  rough 
timbn  down  the  riven  of  America  to  Uie  depots  and  porta 
in  the  lower  parta  of  their  course.  Timber  cat  on  erown- 
landa  and  broui;ht  down  the  Ottawa  Birer  is  measured  at 
Bytown,  and  the  owner  ^ves  bond  to  yhy  the  dutt#e  at 
Qaebeo.  The  value  of  timber  biooght  down  the  river  in 
ooe  y<ar,  1844,  was  estimated  at  341,756/.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  being  cut  on  crown-lands  was  liable  to 
duty,  amounting  to  about  24,000^.  Fairs  axe  held  at  B>  tovrn 
in  April  and  September.  Steami.rs  ply  between  Bytown  and 
Orennlle  on  the  Ottawa,  and  between  Bytown  and  Kipgston 
on  the  Rideau  Canal. 
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'   CACHELOT.  rWHALM.] 
CACODYL.  [(Jhwistbt,  S.  l.J 

CADDICE,  CADDIS-WORM,  or  CAD-BAIT,  the  com- 
mon name  for  the  I&fveb  of  the  ipecies  of  Phrygaiua,  which 
mide  in  the  water,  in  casei  which  they  form  of  rarioM  Bub- 
stances,  each  aa  tits  of  stick,  grains  of  fand,  small  stones, 
shells,  Ac^  which  are  held  together  by  anlken  uread  secreted 
ID  their  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  sllk-woitn. 
Hie  case  acta  aa  a  proteeiioo  to  the  larva,  and  it  is  capable  of 
drawing  in  its  head  or  putting  it  oat,  aeeording  to  dnuim- 
■tsofts. 

CADET,  LIQUOR  OF.  fCAOODn,  in  Cmasray,  S.  1.1 

CAHIB.  [TiPPSHAKT.] 
CAISTOR.  [LtNCOLNSHIBX.] 

CALAMOPHILUS,  a  genos  of  Birds  beloDciiig  to  the 
family  Panda  &ai  the  tribe  Ineaiorei,  sab-tribe  Dmtircttru. 
C.  biarmiau  of  Yarrell  is  the  Ponu  hkatnum  of  Pennuit 
and  other  writers.  This  bird  is  common  in  Great  Britun, 
and  is  known  hy  the  name  of  tiw  Bearded  TiL  [TmaoB.} 
(Yarrell,  Briti^  Birdi.) 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  connected  series  of  lakes  and 
canals  exteDding  throagh  Glenmore,  or  the  '  Great  Glen  of 
Albion,*  and  eoonecting  the  Western  Oc«an  with  the  North 
Sea.  Id  1773  the  trustees  for  forfeited  estates  wnployed  the 
celebrated  James  Watt  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  a 
canal  from  aea  to  tea  Oinnigh  Glenmoie,  Watt*i  repwt  vai 
most  favooiabla ;  bnt  the  forfeited  eatates  having  baen  soon 
after  restored  to  the  &milie8  to  which  they  mid  formerly 
belonged,  the  office  of  tnistee  was  abolished,  aod  the  project 
dropfied.  In  1602  the  scheme  was  reviTod,  tnd  government 
employed  Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  the  civil  ennnaer,  to  re- 
survey  the  district,  aod  to  report  the  reanlt  of  his  investiga- 
tions. -  This  report  was  in  favoor  of  the  constmctiou  of  the 
canal,  and  the  work  was  immediately  proceeded  with  nnder 
Mr.  Telford's  diractiOD.  Operations  were  commenced  in  1803. 
In  1820  the  eastern  division  of  the  caual  was  opened  for 
navifcation.  The  whole  line  was  opened  towards  the  cloae 
of  1823.  The  Caledonian  Cnnal  commences  on  the  sontb- 
west  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Eil  at  Corpaeh  near  Fort  William, 
in  5(f  S(y  N.  Ui.,  6*>  IS'  W.  long.^  and  joiiu  Lodi  loehy  by 
a  catting  8  miles  in  lei^th ;  a  short  cntting  of  abont  8  miles 
eonneeta  Loch  Loehy  wiih  Loch  Otch ;  a  caoal  nearly  6  miles 
long  omtinn  s  the  naTwation  from  Loch  Oich  to  Loch  Ness : 
from  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Ness  a  canal  of  about  7 
miles  in  length  continaes  the  passage  to  CtachDahairr  near 
Inverness ;  whence  by  another  short  artificial  cntting,  it 
opens  into  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Beaaly, 
in  57°  86'  N.  lat.,  4'  IC  W.  long.  The  length  of  this  com- 
mnnication  between  the  west  and  east  seas  is  in  all  aboot 
60  miles,  of  which  rather  more  than  37  miles  are  through 
nataral  lochs  or  lakes^  and  abont  23  miles  throoj^h  artificial 
cottings.  The  summit  level  is  at  Loch  Oicb,  which  is  abont 
94  feet  above  high  water  on  the  east  coast  at  spring  tides. 
There  are  26  lo<^  in  the  range,  14  being  to  the  west  of  Loch 
Oich,  and  14  to  the  eaat  The  locki  are  abont  170  feet  in 
lengOi  and  40  feat  in  width,  the  rise  at  each  hwk  beiiig  8  feet. 
The  width  of  the  canal  at  water  aarfoee  is  ISO  feet ;  'at  the 
boUom  GO  feet ;  tlie  depth  of  wat«r  is  17  fioet.  Tboo  wen 
considerable  et^neering  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
coDstmcUoa  of  the  cuul.  The  object  proposed  in  this 
national  work  was  the  avoidance  of  the  tedious  and  often 
dangerous  voyace  by  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath.  From 
Kionaird's  Head  on  the  eaat  coast  to  the  Sonnd  of  Mull  on 
the  west  coast  the  passage  by  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath 
is  about  600  miles,  while  by  the  inland  navigation  the  dis- 
tance is  only  SOO  miles.  By  the  Cape  Wiath  passage  also 
many  shipwrecks  had  occurred.  A  large  amount  of  public 
money  has  been  expended  on  the  works.  The  retains  have 
bem  very  small  in  comparison  with  tiie  co^t  one  chief 
source  of  expected  revaine  was  indeed  cut  off  by  the  act  of 
the  lenvlatnre  in  imposing  duties  npon  the  import  of  timber 
from  ue  Baltic,  in  order  to  encourage  the  employment  in 
this  oonntnr  of  timber  of  Canadian  growth.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  vessela  were  oftm 
detained  in  the  lochs  by  calms  and  contraiy  winds :  nnee 
1847  this  has  been  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  steam- 
tog  veswls,  canaiBg  a  considerable  increase  in  the  nnnber  of 


tbbmIs  using  this  line  of  navigation.  The  amount  of  public 
money  gr4nted  hv  Parliament  at  various  periods  from  1803 
to  1857  was  1,242,387/.  8>. ;  the  amount  received  for  '^^H 
dues,  shore  daes,  &c,  to  30th  April  1867,  was  96,048/. ;  for 
towages.  8162/.  6r.4<f.;  for  rent  of  honaes,  stables,  lands, 
materials  sold,  See.,  11,318/:  16*.  3*;  for  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills,  interest  from  bank,  &c.,  11,767/.  Ifli.  7d,  The 
cost  of  oonstmctioD,  repairs,  numagement.  law  expenses, 
shipping,  roads,  &c,  from  SOth  October,  1803,  to  30th  April, 
1867,  was  1,34^668^1  cost  and  raaintenance  of  steam-tug 
vessels,  26,462/.  The  canal  rates  are  in  most  cases  one 
farthing  per  mile  pm  ton  for  the  whole  passage,  the  rata 
for  towase  being  similar.  The  charge  on  steam-vessels  paas' 
ing  whoUy  through  the  canal  is  Sr.  pw  rq;ister  t«i,  whether 
laden  or  unladen.  In  1848  the  oommissionen,  with  the 
view  of  indacing  a  greater  number  of  the  Baltic  tnulers  to 
use  the  passage  >y  the  canal,  reduced  the  dues  on  trading 
sailing  vessels  exceeding  126  tons  rvgister  to  It.  per  register 
ton  for  the  throagh  passage ;  and  to  encourage  the  traffic 
connected  with  the  fisheries,  the  towage  rates  on  vess^ 
laden  with  herrings  or  salt  were  reduced  by  one  half.  The 
opening  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  has  giren  rise  to  an  increased 
intercourse  and  traffic  between  Inverness  and  Olai^w,  and 
generallv  between  the  northern  and  western  districts  of 
SeotUna.  Hach  damage  wu  sustained  by  the  works  of  the 
canal  in  December  1846  and  January  1849  by  a  severe 
storm  and  heavy  rains.  The  damsge  was  npaired  with 
great  skill  and  promptitude,  and  at  less  cost  than  was  anti- 
cipated, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walkw,  coosalting  en^- 
neer  to  the  commisnonen,  and  Hr.  Geoige  Hay,  their  readnt 
engineer.  To  cover  the  expense.  Parliament  granted  10,0001. 
to  the  commissioners  in  1849. 

(New  StatutiaU  AecoteU  of  Scotland  ;  FifiySeeoiii  Btpoit 
of  the  CommitnoHers  for  MaJtiaa  and  Maintahting  tht 
Caledoman  Ganat ;  Life  of  Tdford,  edited  iv  Rickman.) 

CALENDULA.   [Aladdibji,  S.  2.1 

CALHOUN,  JOHN  CALDWELL,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fioratial  of  the  recent  statesmen  of  America,  was  bom  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1782,  at  Abbeville,  in  South  Carolina.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calfamin,  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  he 
emigrated  to  America  early  in  life,  setUed  in  Carolina,  and 
took  an  active  part  on  the  American  side  dnrii^  the  war  of 
independence.  John  C.  Calhonn  giadnatod  with  distinction 
at  Yale  College  in  1804 ;  and,  having  compU^  his  legal 
studies  in  Connecticut,  returned  to  his  native  place  in  1807, 
to  enter  u|>on  the  practice  of  his  proCnnon.  He  was  elected 
the  following  year  a  member  of  the  South  Caidina  House  of 
Representatives,  where  his  desr  vigorous  intelleet  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  considerable  notice.  In  1811  he  was  sent  aa 
representative  to  the  United  States  Congress,  and  the  rest 
of  bis  life  was  spent  at  Washington.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  important  measures  which  in  the  coarse  of  the  next 
five  years  excited  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Calhoun  played  a 
prominent  part,  and  his  fervid  eloquence,  eagerly  (ufending 
and  stimulating  the  popular  warnny,  wm  for  him  a  com- 
manding position.  On  Mr.  Monroe's  election  to  the  p»< 
sidency  of  the  United  States  in  1617,  he  m<unted  Mr. 
Calhonn  his  secretaiy  of  vrar,  a  post  he  retsioea  «inring  tiw 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  tenure  of  office.  His  admini- 
stration waa  mvked  by  energy  and  judgment,  and  seemed 
his  position  aa  one  of  the  ablest  public  men  of  his  time.  On 
the  next  election,  1825,  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  but  withdrew  his  claim,  and  eventn&Uy  he  waa 
chosen  vice-president.  To  this  high  office  he  was  ro-eleeted 
in  1829,  when  Oeneral  Jackson  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  as 
prendent ;  bat  he  differed  gieaUy  from  Jackson  in  policy, 
especially  on  the  Tariff  and  Bank  Charter  questions  ;  and  in 
1831  be  rerigned  the  vice-presidency,  and  was  elected  by 
Sontii  Carolma  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  end  of  his  term  of  six  years  he  remained  in  retirement, 
ontil  President  Tyler,  in  1843,  appointed  him  aecretaiy  of 
state,  an  office  he  held  till  the  election  of  President  Polx  in 
184S.  In  that  year  he  again  becune  the  representative  of 
Soath  CaroUna  in  the  senate.  He  had  now  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  srei^  leader  and  representative  of  the 
southern  states  in  Congress,  and  no  man  was  listened  to  with 
greater  attmitiott  by  all  parties.  An  int*^    -  '  '  *  '  * 
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TcpnbHcan,  ha  tu  jat  emiiwBtly  eonterr&tiTa  In  s^rit,  % 
■faoneli  defender  of  all  aoatham  righta,  and  the  inflexible 
Biipporter  of  the  '  institution  *  of  filavery.  In  general  and 
international  politics,  he  commonly  took  the  popalar,  or,  as 
it  is  naaally  termed,  the  patriotic  side.  He  died  March  31, 
1850.  Manv  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  were  printed  as 
sepiTate  pnblicaUoM  aboat  the  time  of  thftir  deliTaiy :  and 
hU  ooHected  '  Works '  are  now  in  couia  of  pabliation  at 
Obarleaton  and  Colombia. 

CALIDRIB,  •  genae  of  birda  belonging  to  the  older 
Qtatlatont  and  the  family  Charadriida.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing characters  :-^Beak  as  long  as  the  head,  straight, 
slander,  Sextble,  compressed  at  the  base,  with  the  point 
dUatad  and  smooth ;  nostrili  basal,  lateral,  narrow,  lonct- 
tndina'Jj  deft  in  the  basal  fdrrow,  which  extends  to  the 
smooth  pwntof  tha  baaki  wings  of  moderate  length, pointed, 
the  fint  qaill-feather  the  longest ;  legs  of  mean  length,  naked 
abore  the  tarsal  joint;  feet  with  three  toes,  aU  directed 
fcowarda,  with  a  very  small  connecting  membrane  at  their 
Imum.  Ooald,  in  his  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  regards  the  Knot 
(Tringa  eantMu)  as  a  nKctes  of  Catidru.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  only  BritiBh  bird  which  Is  a  species  of  this  genus 
is  G.  arenaria,  the  Sanderlin^.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  most 
of  the  shoren  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  obtains  its 
food  by  probing  the  moist  sands  of  the  sea-shores,  from  which 
it  obtains  mmxita MoUutca,  shrimps,  aonelides,  &c.  It  yisits 
the  shores  of  Sweden,  and  ii  steted  to  breed  still  farther 
north.  Sir  John  Ridhardson  says  it  breeds  on  tiie  coasts  of 
Hodson's  Baf.  It  does  not  appear  to  bTMd  In  the  British 
Islands.  (YainlL  Brkuk  mrds.) 

CALIFORNIA,  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  territory 
of  Or^on,  N.E.  by  that  of  Utah,  8.E.  by  that  of  New 
Mexico,  and  S.  by  the  Mexican  territory  of  Lower  California. 
Its  western  bonndary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  which  it 
extends  from  3S^  to  42"  N.  lat.,  its  eastern  boundary  is 
defined  by  a  line  which  mns  along  130*  W.  long,  from  4S° 
to  39"  N.  lat.,  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction  till  It  in- 
tersects the  Rio  Colorado  in  39°  N.  lat.,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinned  down  (he  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  month  in 
the  Gnlf  of  California,  32"  N.  tat.  The  area  is  100.000 
sqnnre  miles.  The  estimated  popalation  in  1666  was 
SO7,O07.  The  tract  of  coontiy  which  now  forms  the  State 
of  California  was,  nntil  lately,  the  coast  section  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Upper  (Alta)  or  New  (Naeva)  California,  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Mexican  repQblic.  It  was  ceded 
to  the  United  Statea  ^  North  America  by  treaty  in  February 
1848,  and  has  since  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sove- 
reign state.  The  exiraordinaty  iacreasa  of  its  popalation 
will  be  teen  by  the  following  statement In  1802,  Hum- 
boldt, from  materials  stipplied  by  the  padres  at  the  head  of 
the  missions,  estimated  the  entire  popalation  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, which  included,  besides  the  present  Slate  of  California, 
the  territory  of  Utah  and  (in  part)  that  of  New  Mexico,  at 
16,868,  of  whom  lfi,662  were  'converted  Indians.'  Theoffi- 
cial  ratam  of  persons  resident  in  the  missioiu  of  Upper  Ca- 
lifornia in  1829  was  £8,100,  of  whom  18,763  were  converted 
Indians.  After  Uie  suppression  of  the  n^sions  the  Indians 
became  more  scattered,  add  no  oftdal  statement  itf  the  popn- 
lation  was  mada.  The  first  federal  census  aftw  the  oasnon 
of  California  to  the  United  States  was  in  1600,  when  the 
State  of  California  had  a  toUl  population  of  117.086.  In 
166fi  a  ceusos  was  taken  by  the  State  authorities,  when  the 
agants'  returns  gave  the  population  as  864,436  ;  but  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  in  his  ofHcial  Report,  states  that  all  the 
census  agents  declare  their  inability  to  obtain  the  nnmbers 
of  "  the  whole  population  of  their  respective  oonnties,"  and 
he  thinks  it  necessary.  In  order  to  render  an  approximatelv 
correct  statement,  to  add  one-sixth  to  the  number  returned. 
He  therefore  gives  306,007  as  the  popalation  in  180S :  of 
whom  £10,808  were  whites,  little  more  than  30,000  being 
females,  and  100,344  being  dtlzens  over  Si  years  of  age ; 
2090  were  negroes,  of  whom  the  females  were  under  300 ; 
072  mulattoes ;  33,539  domeatlcated  Indians ;  and  69,091 
foreign  residents,  of  whom  about  86j000  were  Chinese.  Cali- 
fornia sent  in  1867  two  members  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  like  each  of  the  ottier  states  two  memberi 
to  the  Senate. 

Cmut-Ufu,  Surface,  Hydrography.— lihe  State  of  Oali- 
fomia  owes  its  eharscteristic  features  to  two  great  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  which 
traverse  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  having  between 
them  the  splendid  valley  ef  Uie  Sacramento  and  the  Joaquin ; 


on  the  eastam  dda  wide  sandy  plaina,  and  on  the  waate^a 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast  The  coast  of  California  is  genially 
rugged  and  precipitous.  Beginning  at  its  southern  extremity, 
it  makes  a  bold  semi-circulur  sweep  to  the  north-west  aa  for 
as  Point  Concepcion.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  there  are 
several  small  islands  snd  rocks,  and  the  coast-line  is  indentad 
by  several  bays  and  harbours.  The  only  valuable  ciie  of 
these  is  San  Diego  Bay  (32°  41'  N.  lat),  which  has  an  excel- 
lent natural  breakwater  at  its  mouth,  fomad  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  shingle  beach  projecting  into  the  sea.  The  bay  itself 
is  wide  and  spacious,  and  forms  an  excellent,  ibongb  at 
present  little-used,  harbour.  The  haiboura  of  Ban  Padro  and 
Santa  B^bara  are  also  available  for  craft  of  conwleiahla 
bordan.  From  Concepcitm  Point  tha  coast  baan  nortt 
nmth-waat  to  Point  Pinos,  the  sootiiam  axtramiiy  of  Msn- 
tany  Bay,  one  of  tiie  safest  and  most  capacious  barboors  «■ 
this  coast ;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  at  ona4iM 
the  navies  of  the  world.  From  Monterey  Bay  the  eoaat  con- 
tinues as  before  for  about  70  milM,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the 
^most  unrivalled  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  entrance,  wliidi 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  only  about  i 
mile  wide,  but  the  bay  itself  opensout  for  more  than  80  mils 
both  on  the  right  and  left ;  its  entire  length  Is  70  milea,  wilk 
an  average  breadth  of  8  miles,  and  it  has  a  coasi  of  9f7& 
miles,  ay  projecting  points  of  land,  several  amall  ina« 
bays  are  formed,  the  principal  being  San  Pablo  and  Ssisna 
bays.  It  is  land-looked  on  every  side,  and  quite  aafe  withiu, 
but  a  bar  at  the  month  renders  the  entrance  somewhat  dsn* 
serous.  This  harbour  is  the  natural  ontlat  of  the  vall^  ol 
Sacramento  and  Joaquin,  with  their  wondrow  ntaeral  n Ass 
and  vast  agrienltnral  capabilities.  Beyond  San  Fiancisee 
Bay  is  Port  Bodega,  itriiara  was  formerly  a  Rnsaian  station. 
From  thence  the  coast  continues  in  the  same  north-waat  di- 
rection, but  less  broken  than  before,  to  Point  Delgado, 
beyond  which  is  the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
40^  21'  N,  lat.,  which  forms  the  aoothem  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Trinidad,  in  which  the  coast  of  California  terminataa. 

The  mountain  masses  which  coosUlute  the  peoinania  e( 
Lower  California  extend  undivided  into  the  State  of  California 
ar  far  north  as  the  snow-capped  peak  of  St.  Bernardino,  34" 
N.  lat.,  where  tfaey  divide  into  the  two  great  rangea  already 
mentioned.  These  ranges  both  run  in  a  north-western  siu 
generally  panllel  directum.  The  eastern  range,  called  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  or  Soowy  Range,  is  for  tbeloftieat,  many 
of  its  pmks  being  above  the  line  of  perpetual  anow :  the 
SsddleToiA  is  7800  foot  high,  the  Table  Mountain  8000 
fpet,  the  Butte  0000,  Mount  St.  Joseph  above  10,000,  and 
Mount  Shast^  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range  (41'  34' 
N.  lat.)  14,6i>0  feat  above  the  aea.  This  ranse  is  traversed 
by  few  and  those  very  elevated  pisses.  North  of  39'  N.  lat. 
its  slopes,  especially  on  the  western  side,  have  vast  forests  tA 
pine,  and  lower  down  of  oak.  The  distance  of  the  Siena 
Nevada  from  Uia  coast  averages  aboat  200  miles.  The  Coast 
Range  runs  at  a  short  distance  only  from  the  coast,  to  which 
it  is  generally  nearly  parallel.  Its  usual  height  varies  from 
2000  to  3000  feet :  its  highest  peak,  Monte  Uiavolo,  at  the 
head  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  3700  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  is  broken  near  Monte  Diavolo  by  the  united  SacmmeBto 
anaJoaqnin  rlvera ;  deoraasaa  in  altitnda  towards  the  north ; 
and  finals  ra-nnitea-with  tha  Siem  Nevada  near  Moont 
Shasta.  From  this  point  nwthward  tha  snrfaoe  of  Iha  ooan- 
t^  is  wholly  monnta^nous  and  little  known  \  tha  Sena 
Nevada  with  its  o&eta  and  connected  ranges  oocupyii^  tha 
entire  breadth  of  northern  California,  and  exteDding  norUh 
ward  till  it  is  lost  in  the  cascade  Rauge  of  Oregon.  Betweai 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  great 
valley  is  a  line  of  lower  mountains ;  and  from  both  the  Sieiia 
Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  lesser  lateral  rangea  and  offsets 
diverge  throughout  California,  forming  numerous  narrow 
valleys  and  ravines. 

The  basin  included  between  the  two  main  ranges,  thondi 
really  one  geographical  formation,  bears  the  namM  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Joaquin  valleys,  from  the  riven  which  rise 
respectively  at  its  northern  and  sonthani  extremitiea,  nnita 
near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  flow  into  San  Franciaoe 
Bar.  Thia  fina  valley  is  opwards  of  000  milea  lon^  and  60 
miles  wide.  H  haa  evidently  at  some  remote  period  ban 
the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
Range  formed  the  margin.  The  water  of  this  great  lake  hai 
been  drained  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  having  broken  a 
passage  throngh  the  Coast  Range  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  At 
the  aouthem  extremitVof  the  valley  are  the  Tulare  (Bulmsh) 
l4ikea.  which  during  t^e  wet  season  vxtend  above  100  miles 
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io  lensth,  Imt  in  the  dr^  Kaaon  have  little  water,  and  are 
fordaole  in  many  places.  Within  the  laat  year  or  two  a 
commencement  nas  been  made  towards  emliaiiking  these 
lakes  and  draining  the  rich  tract  of  conntry  hitherto  sabjeet 
to  the  annsal  floods.  The  aoil  and  climate  of  this  grmt 
vallej  vary  eensiderably,  bnt  a  large  part  of  it  u  very  fertilflf 
Ineladlng  most  of  the  eastern  side,  which  ia  int«raeeted  bv 
Domorone  atreanu,  aloDg  which  the  Ucd  ia  extremely  rich 
and  prodQCtive.  The  surface  of  the  valley  ia  greatly  diver- 
Eifiea,  being  broken  into  m^ed  hills  at  ita  northern  end,  and 
in  many  places  along  ita  eastern  side  by  well-wooded  span 
from  the  Sinra  Kevada.  Towards  its  aonthern  end  by  the 
Tulare  Lakes,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers,  it 
is  low  and  level,  rising  gentlv  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers 
into  undulating  slopes,  which  break  into  low  hilb  as  they 
approach  the  bases  of  the  moantains.  The  richest  and  most 
pictaresqae  pirt  of  this  fine  valley  ia  that  central  portion  of 
It  which  incloHi  6m  Franeiaoo  Bay  ud  liie  delta  of  the 
Sacramento. 

The  coast  district  vreat  <tf  the  Coast  Bange^-rimeat  the  oily 
part  of  California  inhaUted  previoni  to  vie  Aneriean  oeen- 
pation,  bat  now  by  no  means  the  most  popolsna  part  of  the 
country— is  fall  of  narrow  fbrtile  valley^  the  seats  in  former 
days  or  the  misaion  stations,  aronnd  which  the  indastry  of 
their  occnpants  had  caused  most  of  the  cereals  and  fmitd  of 
temperate  climes  to  flourish  abundantly.  Along  a  good  part 
of  tne  coast  the  monntalne  come  close  down  to  the  sea ;  bat 
along  a  still  larger  portion  there  extends  a  tract  of  low  sand- 
hills,  which  in  some  places  reach  many  miles  inland.  The 
country  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  west  of  the  Bio  Colo- 
rado, comprising  the  remaining  portion  of  California,  is  mostly 
level,  and  a  good  part  of  it  is  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  how- 
ever but  littie  known,  owing  mainly  to  the  superior  attractive- 
ness of  the  mountains  and  great  valle;^B,  and  partly  to  its 
being  oceapied  by  hostile  tmws  of  Indians.  It  is  believed 
that  while  much  of  it  is  of  comparatively  small  account,  there 
are  Tory  extensive  tracts  of  valaable  and  hitherto  onappro- 
priatedTland.  The  coantrv  along  the  Colorado  ia  sapposed  to 
have  a  rich  allnvial  soil ;  bat  near  its  entnmee  into  the  Cali- 
fom=an  Onlf  the  eonntiy  about  it  ia  dry  and  baiten,  and  the 
climate  extremely  hot. 

The  two  most  important  rivers  of  California  are  the  Saen- 
mento  and  the  San  Joaqain :  the  valae  of  the  Colorado  remains 
to  be  folly  ascertained.  The  Sacramento  rises  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name  ;  its  head-streams 
Issuing  chiefly  from  Mount  Bhastt!  or  sume  of  its  spurs.  Its 
course  tbroughont  is  generally  south,  and  it  recefves  on  its 
left  bank  a  great  number  of  afflnepts  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Most  of  these  are  mere  mountain  torrenta ;  bnt  several  of 
them,  as  the  Feather,  the  American,  Cosames,  and  the  Ban 
Jean  rivers  are  of  some  importance.  Near  Honte  Diavolo 
the  Sacramento  receives  the  San  Joaqnin,  and  the  united 
river  turns  abraptly  to  the  west,  and  soon  uter  enandlnc  to 
a  considerable  width  opens  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  The 
entire  length  of  the  Sacramento  is  about  300  miles ;  Its  width 
for  many  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Joaquin  varies 
from  200  to  300  yards,  and  it  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  up 
to  Sacramento  city,  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Sacra- 
mento la  subject  to  great  floods  dnriog  the  wet  season,  and  on 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  San 
Joaquin  issaes  from  the  Tulare  Lakes  at  the  soathem  end  of 
the  great  valley.  Its  course  is  north  and  north-west,  and 
like  the  Sacramento  it  receives  nnmerons  tributaries  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada.   During  the  wet  season  the  San  Joaquin  is 

Catly  ancmented,  and  apt  to  flood  much  the  lowlands  on  its 
ders.  It  U  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water 
up  to  Stockton,  S  miles  above  its  Janction  with  the  Saera- 
mmto,  and  for  vessels  under  Iff  tons  np  to  the  Tnolnmne 
River.  The  San  Jonqatn  abounds  in  fine  fish,  and  tiie  tdcing 
and  coring  of  salmon  aJFord  employment  to  many  persons.  The 
banks  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  generally  extremely 
fertile,  and  agriculture  is  pursued  with  much  diligence.  The 
eonntty  watered  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  its  affluents  is 
becoming  rapidly  settled.  The  Ooufrado,  the  lower  part  of 
which  drains  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Califtmiia,  and 
which  fcdls  into  the  Dulf  of  California,  belongs  rather  to 
Nbw  Mexico,  nnder  which  it  is  noticed.  Except  during 
the  wet  season,  this  river,  though  draining  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  is  said  to  have  a  depUi  of  only  6  feet  of  water  for 
some  distance  above  its  mouth :  that  part  of  California  which 
lies  in  its  basin  is  almost  unknown.  Along  the  coast  are 
numerous  rivers  which  rise  in  ihe  Coast  Range  and  after  a 
short  eonrse  fall  into  the  Paeiflc.   Among  these  ore  the  Ban 


BoeiiaveBtura,  San  Felipe,  San  Pedro,  and  the  Smith  ;  many 
of  them  are  of  considerable  value  for  irrigation,  and  may  at 
some  future  period  be  rendered  avaUabla  mr  meobaidcal  par- 
poses,  bnt  none  are  navigable. 

Numerous  roods  have  been  formed  in  the  state  since  ite 
eeaslott  by  Mexico  in  addition'  to  those  previously  existing, 
and  many  bridges  have  been  built  and  ferries  established 
serosa  the  principal  rivers ;  but  the  communications  of  the 
state  are  of  course  yet  very  incomplete.  Of  the  railways 
in  contemplation  the  moat  important  is  the  great  line  from 
the  Miseissippl  to  the  Pacific  Oceaq.  The  only  line  com- 
pleted in  California  is  that  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  S8 
miles,  the  receipts  of  which  in  lBfi6  were  1,264,639  dollar*. 

Qeotogy,  Mineralogy,  ^c— The  Sierra  Nevada,  with  ita 
connected  ranges,  has  for  its  aobstratnm  schistose  or  talcose 
slate  ;  qoartxiferons  rocks  are  the  prevalent  strata  covering 
the  slate.  In  many  places  a  fine  white  quartziferous  granite 
occurs.  In  the  Coast  Range  quartz  also  abounds.  Sand- 
stone is  foand  throughout  the  lower  ranges  of  hills.  Bitu- 
miaoqs  coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbonrnood  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisco Bay ;  it  has  also  been  found  abont  Son  Diego  Bay,  and 
is  believed  to  occur  in  varioni  localities. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  visited  California,  which  he 
named  New  Albion,  in  1078,  received  such  reports  <tf  the 
existence  of  gold  bom  the  natives  that  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  conviction  that  there  was  "  no  part  of  this  country 
wherein  there  is  not  some  special  likelihood  of  gold."  Yet 
though  his  statement  was  o^n  repeated  in  the  subsequent 
collections  of  travels,  and  occasionally  in  geographical 
works,  no  search  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  precious 
metal.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  the  auriferous  wealth 
of  California  was  at  Ust  made  by  mere  accident  in  Dt^cember 
1847,  by  a  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  engaged  in  erecting  some 
saw-miUs  on  the  estate  of  Ci^tain  Suter,  a  wealthy  Ameri- 
can settler  on  the  Sacramento  lUver.  The  effect  of  the 
publication  of  this  discovery  was  most  extraordinary.  The 
msh  of  adventurers  to  ithe  '  diggings,*  and  of  immigrants 
into  tile  eonntry  was  quite  without  parellel  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world.  California  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  its  formal  cession  soon  after  to  the  United 
States  happily  placed  it  in  the  possession  of  a  peojtle  as 
distinguished  for  capacity  of  self-eovemment  as  for  energy, 
instead,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  of  a  singniarly  indolent  and 
incapable  race ;  thereby  affording  as  it  were  opportunity 
for  tne  full  development  of  its  marvellous  CHiabilities,  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  against  the  frightful  anarchy  which 
might  else  have  ensued.  As  it  was,  towns  and  cities  as  they 
were  termed,  though  the  houses  were  commonly  only  of 
wood  or  canvass,  sprang  up  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
known:  the  magnificent  Bon  Francisco  Bay  was  for  the  first 
time  alive  with  vast  fleets  of  merchant  veesels,  crowded 
with  anxious  advuttarers  firom  almost  every  part  ai  the 
world.  All  ordinaiy  labour  was  neglected  in  uie  rage  for 
gold  seeking,  which  seized  indiscriminately  on  all  classss, 
and  the  value  of  food  and  labour  rose  to  almost  fabulous 
prices.  The  quantity  of  gold  discovered  continued  for  a 
while  to  Increase  even  myond  the  proportion  of  new 
searchers  for  it.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1851  it  was  esti- 
mated that  gold  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ISO  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  found.  No  correct  estimate  is  possible,  as 
no  of&cial  account  has  been  taken  of  the  gold  obtained,  but 
A:om  what  appear  to  be  nnexaggeratvd  astimat^s  the 
quantity  found  in  1649  was  valued  at  40  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  average  yearly  find 
has  since  increased  to  between  00  and  60  millions  of 
dollars.  Tlie  quantity  of  gold-dust  and  coin  manifested  and 
shipptid  on  board  stpamers  and  sailing-vessels  from  San 
Francisco  during  1602  was  46,256,674  dollars ;  bnt  this  does 
not  show  the  entire  amount  export-  d,  as  large  quantities  are 
taken  abroad  in  ships  without  being  entered  on  the  mani- 
fests. If  10  millions  be  added  for  this  the  total  quantity 
shipped  in  1652  from  San  Francisco  would  be  about  56  mil- 
lions of  dollara.  The  quantity  received  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches  up  to  September  20,  1852, 
was  136,747,936  dollara.  Biuce  that  date  an  Act  of.  Con- 
gress has  been  passed  for  establishing  a  mint  in  California, 
The  total  shipments  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  from  April  11, 
1649,  to  Dec.  81, 1806,  inclnsive,  were  valued  at  322,393,800 
dollars. 

What  is  known  as  the  Gold  Region  of  California  extendi 
for  some  000  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  40  to 
00  miles,  following  tne  range  of  the  Sieno^vvada.  It  oc- 
cupies the  lower  mountains  of  ^ 
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eeatml  moontnni  and  Um  nDay  cS  (h*  SiemiuBto  and  Uw 
8«a  Joaqom.  These  mMimtwiu  amiga  from  4000  to  AOOO 
litat  iu  htfiifht,  and  the  gold  ia  geoerally  fonod  either  in  the 
gallejre  and  nvinvi, «-  in  the  landy  bedi  of  the  moootaiD 
utreaou  on  thdr  \ny  towards  the  two  great  riven.  The 

Seoli^csl  formation  oi  this  region  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
lie  gold  monntaiDS  of  AtutraUa  and  the  Ural  Mountains  of 
Rnssia.  [AusTBALiA,  S.  2.^  Wherever  the  gold  has  been 
fonnd  in  siiu  it  has  been  in  connection  with  quartz;  and 
the  water- worn  gold  found  in  the  debris  of  the  rocks  and  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  in  like  manner  shows,  by  its  frequently 
being  attached  to  small  particles  of  qoartz,  that  it  was  de- 
lived  from  a  qoartxou  bed.  The  main  gold  region,  as  we 
han  said,  is  the  lower  mountains  on  ths  western  nde  of  the 
Sma  Nevada,  bat  gold  baa  been  also  fonnd  in  tlu  loftier 
oentral  bejgbta  of  the  Siena  Nenda,  and  on  its  aeatem 
aide.  Oold  is  Ulcewise  repented  to  have  been  fonnd  in  ths 
Coast  Baoge.  ea^ially  in  the  narrow  valleys  on  its  western 
side,  and  also  in  the  coonected  ranges.  Indeed  Drake's 
words  seem  now  ungalarly  applicable ;  for  there  appears  to 
be  hardly  ai^  "part  of  this  eoontty  where  there  ia  not 
Kpecial  likelioood  of  gold." 

Nor  is  gold  the  only  important  metal  which  abounds, 
though  it  is  the  ooly  one  to  which  much  attention  is  at  pre- 
sent given.  A  mine  of  quicksilver  has  long  been  worked  in 
the  neipbbourhood  of  &tn  JoeS,  in  which  uie  cinnabar  from 
which  it  ia  produced  lies  near  Uie  smface  and  is  easily 
procured.  But  the  metal  is  believed  also  to  be  widely  spread 
and  in  valnsble  Tsina  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Silver  ore 
of  great  richness  has  been  fonnd  at  Monterey  and  elsswhere. 
Copper,  iron*  and  other  of  the  more  important  metals  are 
also  believed  to  abound.  Coal  is  profitably  worked  at  Ssn 
Francisco,  and  ii  suppoied  to  exist  in  extensive  beds  in  other 
parts. 

Botany  and  Zooiogjf.-~~Tbe  botany  of  California  is  of  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  charaetar.  It  contains  among  other 
striking  plants  some  uoble  pioes,  especially  one  called  from 
its  discoverer,  the  Douglas  pine  (Ptntu  Dat^atix),  which 
occurs  on  the  mountains  about  San  Francisco  &y,  uid  grows 
frequently  to  the  heifiht  of  240  feet,  with  a  circumference 
at  the  base  of  the  trnnk  of  60  feet  The  cones  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians.  The  P.  SabirUana,  P.  LambertinOt  and  A 
nobUit  are  of  less  mscnificent  bat  still  very  large  dimmsions, 
and  great  beanty.  The  live  oak  (Quercu*  virttu)  grows  to  a 
considerable  size  on  the  lower  billa  of  the  vrast  side  of  the 
Nevada,  and  on  it  Fremont  found  nnnsnally  large  quantities 
of  mistletoe.  The  white  oak  is  common  in  the  valleys.  The 
maple,  ash,  beech,  and  chestnut  tare  the  other  more  asual 
denizens  of  the  Califomian  forests,  which  however  do  not 
generally  extend  south  of  39<*  N.  lat  Two  or  three  kinds  of 
ArhiUua  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  margins 
of  the  forests.  The  ScUia  eacvlenta  grows  eve^where  autng 
the  coasts ;  its  root  is  the  quamasn  of  the  Indians,  with 
whom  it  is  a  common  article  of  food.  The  fibres  of  the 
ffeloniat  tenax  are  made  by  the  natives  into  a  very  tongh 
cord  for  snaring  deer,  &c. ;  and)  the  imole  and  samate 
are  used  by  them  for  soap.  Luge  numbers  of  Polmoniaoea. 
OKpecially  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Leptotiphon  and 
OiUaj  some  carious  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Nano* 
^Ua  and  EmmetyxtOh*  ;  several  new  gsnsra  of  poppies, 
Etehchcltxiay  lupines,  CeUoehortiu,  OyeUbotkrOt  CaUiprora, 
Brodicea,  &c.,  stamp  the  vegetadon  with  a  character  quite 
nnlike  that  of  any  other  part  of  America. 

The  black  bejir,  the  griizly  bear,  and  the  barren-groand 
brar,  the  racoon,  American  badger,  glutton,  ermine,  weasel, 
mink,  martin,  and  skunk  are  common  in  many  parts ;  as  are 
alio  the  beaver  and  the  musk-rat  about  the  month  of  the 
Sacramento :  all  of  these  are  much  sought  after  for  their 
skins.  Several  kinds  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  lynxes  abound 
in  the  den*er  forests  of  the  north,  where  they  prey  on  the 
imraerons  deer  and  other  animals  which  frequent  those 
regions.  Of  the  deer,  the  moose,  the  black-tailed,  and  the 
loi^-tailed  or  jumping  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  prong-homed 
antelope  {A.  fwdfer)  are  the  mnt  plmtifaL  Monotain 
sheep  abound.   The  bison  is  only  occasionally  met  with. 

Among  birds  the  first  place  is  doe  to  the  great  Califomian 
Toltore  {Sareorampkua  Odifomimua),  whidi  isinferior 
onl^  to  the  South  American  condor  in  size,  and  very  similar 
to  It  in  its  h-bits.  The  black  vultnre,  the  turkey  buzzard, 
the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagle,  the  perewine  &lcon,  the 
jer  falcon,  thv  o^tprey,  and  several  other  hawks  and  connected 

riies  as  well  as  owls,  are  more  or  less  commm.  Most  of 
ordinary  European  singing  birds,  swallowS]  woodpecker^ 


&e.,  w  Urds  to  which  similsr  names  have  been  ^veo, 
also  abound.  The  hooiming-lriid  is  e«nmon  in  the  f  ontli. 
Grouse  are  ssid  to  be  more  nwoerons  and  of  mors  varions 
kindt  than  have  been  found  in  any  other  eonntry.  The  bays 
and  inlets  of  the  coa»t  s«arm  with  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
corlewB,  and  most  of  the  other  ordinary  wading  and  s«im- 
ming  birds.  I^rge  nnmben  of  white  pelicans  frequent  the 
coast,  and  albatrosses  are  sMiietimes  shot,  msssnnng  10  or 
12  feet  across  the  wii^ 

The  coasts  snd  rivers  of  California  alike  yield  an  astonish- 
ing number  and  variety  of  fish.  In  some  of  the  rivm  as 
many  as  3000  salmon,  many  of  them  weidiing  from  20  to 
30  lbs.,  are  often  taken  in  a  single  day.  Salmon-tnmt  and 
tront  also  la^ly  abonnd.  Stnigeons  are  sometimes  taken 
in  the  montlu  of  the  rivers  msasnzing  8  or  10  feet  long  and 
weighing  nearly  AOO  lbs.  MackereL  pilehaids^  and  sardines 
swann  m  Uie  cosst  Tbe  halibnt,  skata,  tnrbot,  bonito,  &c. 
are  caught  Oysters  of  excellent  flavoar  and  moat  other 
shell-fish  are  found.  But  though  fish  ia  «o  abundant,  the 
fisheries  are  at  present  little  heeded. 

Gimate,  Soil,  Agrictdtare,  d». — California  has  a  dry  and  a 
wet  season ;  the  aiy  season  lasting  from  about  the  middle 
of  May  to  September  or  October,  the  wet  season'  setting  in 
early  in  November  and  lasting  till  May.  But  there  are  con- 
siderable variations,  both  in  the  temperature  and  in  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  different  parts  of  this  extensive  tract 
of  coontiy.  In  its  northern  part,  north  of  39°  N.  laL,  for 
example,  the  air  during  the  dr^  seas<m  is  much  less  parched 
and  lains  ocenr  esrlier  than  in  the  eonthem  districts.  Along 
the  coast  the  climate  is  mnch  more  temperate  than  in  the 
great  valley ;  while  out  of  the  Siena  Nevada  the  air  u  ex- 
cesuvely  liot  and  parehinic.  In  snmmer  the  coast  ia  visited 
by  heavy  fogs,  and  a  cold  wind  sets  in  r^ularly  towards 
noon  fiom  the  Pacific,  and  continues  to  blow  vrith  increaKing 
force  and  keenness  till  late  at  night  Some  few  miles  inland 
the  cold  ia  modified,  and  the  temperature  becomes  equable 
and  agreeable.  Throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  the  mid-day  heat  is  so  great  as  to 
render  labour  in  the  open  air  everywhere  unpleasant,  and  in 
many  places  impracticable. 

The  soil  along  the  great  valley  is  generally  ex^mely  rifdi. 
This  valley  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  the  bed 
of  a  vast  lake,  and  the  rich  allavial  soil  only  needs  jadicioaa 
irrigation  to  render  it  'csiwble  of  prodneing  almost  eray 
variety  of  crop.  The  banu  of  the  rivers  however  leqnire 
proper  embanaments  to  prevent  the  esent  destmctzTa 
floods,  and  to  pennit  the  full  developmrat  of  its  agricnltoral 
capabilities.  Tobacco,  rice,  nuuze,  and  most  of  tim  plants 
except  cotton  which  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States,  floiuish  in  uie  sheltered  lateral  valleys  connected 
with  this  principal  valley,  while  in  the  main  valley  itadf 
most  of  the  cereals  produce  extraordinary  crops,  and  gnpea, 
peaches,  and  -  nearly  all  other  fruits  of  a  moderately  warm 
climate  thrive  admirably.  The  grasres  are  luxuriant  and 
nutritious,  afibrdiug  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  North 
of  39°  N.  lat.  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  oak.  The 
valleys  along  the  coast  produce  all  the  cereals,  and  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  fruits  and  v^tables  of  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  Euro^  Onions  are  grown  in  laigs  qnanttties ; 
the  produce  from  nme  eonntiea  in  186S  Was  returned  at 
S,063,65fi  lbs.  Tomatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  in  puts 
of  the  great  valley  ;  1,039,600  lbs.  were  raised  in -1862  in 
Sacramento  county  alone,  and  in  the  same  county  38S  acrea 
were  planted  with  melons.  In  the  coanty  of  Santa  Barbua, 
on  the  soathem  part  of  the  eoast,  1370  barrels  of  olives  were 
gathered ;  and  m  this  and  the  adjoining  coanty  of  Lma 
Angeles  73,462  gal  Ions  of  wine,  and  73,0fi6  gallons  of  brandy 
were  made.  Agriculture  has  however  hitherto  been  com- 
paratively neglected,  but  as  more  atleution  is  being  paid  to  it 
the  various  capabilities  of  Uie  soil  are  becoming  raore 
apparent,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  California  la 
destined  to  take  high  rank  as  an  sgricultnral  coontiy. 

It  is  usual  in  taJung  the  census  of  the  various  states  of 
North  America  to  as^rtain  the  quantity  and  value  of  tlie 
various  productions.  In  the  state  census  of  California  for 
1808  these  returns  are  very  incomplete,  but  thqr  won 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  **  take  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  position  of  California  in  reference  to 
other  states  of  the  Union,"  which  is  at  once  so  curious  and 
interesting  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  of  ths 
items.  In  barley  Csdifornia  surpasses  every  other  state  in 
the  Union  except  New  York,  and  already  ndses  half  as 
as  is  produced  in  the  wbne  UnMar-lmndesjiijn  oats  H 
Diaitized  bv  VjOOQ  Ic 
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eolUvateR  more  tiuui  tliTee  fourths  of  ita  lUter-aUtea ;  in 
wheat  it  rarpasses  ten  of  Uie  states ;  of  maize  it  produces 
less  than  any  other ;  in  potatoes  it  stands  next  to  New  York, 
and  grovB  one-fifth  of  ihe  qtumtit^  prodnced  by  the  retit  of 
the  Union ;  in  beans  it  snipasses  nine  of  the  states ;  in  hay, 
though  only  half  of  the  counties  made  letoros,  it  snipasses 
nine  states ;  and  in  fruit  it  exceeds  all  the  states  in  varietT, 
and  one-half  in  quantity.  In  the  number  of  horses  it  exceeds 
15  of  the  states;  of  mules  26 ;  of  milcb-cows  12 ;  of  work- 
oxen  8 ;  of  sheep  4,  and  of  twine  (thon^  the  returns  of  both 
these  are  very  imperfect)  3.  In  live-stock  it  snrpanet  22  of 
the  itate&  In  trade  and  merehudise  it  alraady  exceeds 
half  of  the  states.  The  namber  of  horses  returned  in  the 
stUe  in  180S  was  64,773,  mules  16,674,  cows  104,339,  oxen 
344,407,  sheep  82,867,  h<w8  38,976,  poultrr  96,230— of  the 
last  three  the  retanu  are  from  only  20  counties. 

The  Tsst  and  rapidly  increasing  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  the  State  of  California,  is  partly  shown  b^  the  statement 
of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  Teasels  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  San  Francisco  m  18S2  :— 

Entered— Sailing  vessels   876   of  326,138  torn. 
Steamen  .   .  127   ,,    116,876  „ 

Total    .    1003  440,014 
Of  these,  40  vessels  of  18,286  tons  burden  were  British, 
and  594  vessels  of  317,268  tons  burden  were  American. 
CleaRdr-Sailing  vcmwIb   1333  of  356,092  tons. 
Staamen  .   .     158  „    127,047  „ 

Total  .  .  1491  483,139 
Of  these,  1121  vessels  of  361,166  tons  burden  were 
American.  In  1849  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  at 
San  Francisco  amounted  to  313,351  tons,  of  which  247,417 
tons  belonged  to  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
passengera  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  1849  was  41,709. 
In  the  year  ending  December  28,  1852,  there  arrived  64,190, 
of  whom  6223  were  females ;  and  there  departed  22,946,  of 
whom  390  were  females. 

Of  the  manafEictures  we  have  no  very  exact  account  At 
present,  owin^  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high  price  of  labour 
and  the  supenor  damanda  of  other  branches  of  indostnr,  the 
articles  mannfoctared  are  chiefly  such  as  cannot  be  {iiofitably 
imported.  Bricks  for  example  are  now  made  in  immense 
quantities  to  meet  the  enormous  demand  for  new  buildings ; 
the  county  of  Marin  alone  reported  to  the  census  agents  the 
manufacture  of  1,600,000  bricks  a  month  during  1852, 
of  the  value  in  the  year  of  360,000  dollars;  the  total 
popuIsUou  of  Marin  county  during  the  same  year  was  only 
1036. 

IHvinontf  Tomu,  &c. — The  state  is  divided  into  36 
counties.  The  originu  capital  of  the  state  was  San  Jos^, 
next  Vallejo,  afterwards  Benicia;  it  is  now  Sacramento 
City.  The  chief  town  is  Sah  Franoisco  [S.  2],  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  ;  and  next  in  importance  to  it  is 
Sacumsnto  Citt  [S.  2],  the  capital  of  the  '  diggings.* 
Numerous  other  towns  and  'cities'  have  apruog  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  but  most  of  them  are  built  ouy  of 
wood,  or  even  cuivass,  and  many  of  them  disappear  almost 
as  T^idly  as  they  arose.  The  followinj|  are  among  the 
more  important  and  may  require  a  brief  notice : — 

Stoelton,  on  the  StocRton  Slough  or  Canal,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  Joaquin  rivers,  J  00  miles  E. 
nom  San  Francisco  by  water,  wu  founded  in  1848.  Popula- 
tion about  3000.  It  is  the  port  of  the  southern  mining 
district  and  of  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  state.  Vessels  drawing 
9  feet  of  water  can  dtBcbarge  their  cargoes  alongside  the 
shore.  Constant  steam  communication  is  maintained  with 
San  Francisco.  At  present  there  is  no  public  building  of 
any  consequence  except  an  ssylam  for  the  insane.  San 
JoiS,  population  1200,  the  original  capital  of  the  state^  is 

lasanlfy  ritoated  near  the  sooth  extremity  of  San  Francisco 

y  about  50  miles  8.  from  San  Frandseo  city.  It  has  some 
tnde,  but  is  chioBy  agricnlttiral.  Near  this  town  is  the 
principal  quicksilver  mine.  Vallejo  is  ntuated  on  the  Napa 
Strait,  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  merely 
an  agricultural  village.  Benicia  is  an  unimportant  village  on 
the  west  side  of  Suisun  Bay,  about  five  miles  E.  from  Vallejo. 
Monter^,  population  about  1600,  on  the  south  side  of 
Monterey  Bay,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  frequented 
towns  of  Upper  California  prior  to  its  cession  by  Mexico, 
and  will  eventually  become  wain  an  important  commercial 
plao*  when  the  fine  bay  on  wmch  it  stands  ii  xesorted  to,  ai 


no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  shipping.  At  present  beiDg  away 
from  the  mining  districts  it  is  comparatively  deserte^L  San 
DtMO  is  another  old  town  which  has  fallen  into  neglect,  but 
willdoubtless  again  grow  into  importance.  It  stands  on  the 
safe  and  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  coast.  Coal  has  been  found  near  it 
MarysvUk,  on  the  Yuba,  98  miles  N.N.E.  from  Vallejo,  is  a 
busy  new  town  with  a  conn-honse,  several  hotels,  mills,  and 
stores,  two  newspspers  each  having  *  tri-weekly  and  weekly 
issues,*  and  nearly  8000  inhabitants.  Oro  CUjf  on  the 
Feather  River,  the  <wital  of  the  Placer  miniiu;  district,  has 
3000  inhabitants.  J^taeerviUe,  112  miles  ZTE.  from  Ssn 
Fnodsco,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flonrislung  of  the 
gold  district  towns,  but  the  'diggers'  have  deserted  its 
neighbourhood,  its  newspapers  have  ceased  to  be  published, 
and  the  place  itself  is  worn  out  and  fallen  into  decay.  In 
1862  its  population  had  decreased  from  4000  to  2000.  TIm 
state-prison  is  at  Quentin,  12  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
Among  the  other  towns  which  either  have  been,  or  are 
expected  to  be  flourishing  and  important  places,  it  most 
suffice  to  name  Auburn,  Downieville,  Los  Angeles,  Mari|>osa, 
Napa,  Nevada,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Sbast^,  Sonoma,  Suisun,  Tuolumne,  Vernon,  and  Yuba :  in 
all  of  these  the  population  is  constantly  sbiftiug,  and  a 
statement  perfectly  conect  to-day  would  he  wholty  inaeenrats 
in  a  month  or  two. 

Oommmait.  tTwiieiifim,  Ae^The  conatitatiim  of  Galifn- 
nia  resembles  in  its  generu  features  the  eoastitntions  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Uiiioo.  Slavery  is  not  permitted.  The 
legislstive  power  is  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  of  16  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  36  members,  elected  for  one  vesr;  the 
sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  are  held  annoally.  The 
governor  is  elected  for  two  years  :  his  salary  is  6000  dollsn 
per  annum.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1856, 
were  723,289  dollars  ;  the  expenditure  for  tbe  same  period 
wss  1,368,684  dollars.  The  total  debt  of  the  State,  Jau.  1, 
1667,  waa  4, 128,927  dollars. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  and  district 
and  county  courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice,  who  has  an  annnal  salary  of  8000  dollars,  and  two 
associate  justices,  each  of  whom  baa  a  saUry  of  6000  doUara 
a  year.  The  justices  an  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years, 
and  are  so  classified  that  one  goes  oat  of  office  every  two 
yean.  The  senior  judge  in  o£^  is  the  chief  justice.  The 
fint  judges  of  the  district  courts  were  chosen  oy  the  legis- 
lature, but  all  future  judj^  an  to  be  elected  by  the  peo^ ; 
there  are  fifteen  district  judges,  with  aonual  salaries  varyins 
from  3O00  to  7000  dollars.  A  ooonty-conrt  judge  is  eleetra 
in  each  county  for  fonr  years. 

The  constitotioo  directs  that  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  elected,  to  bold  office  for  three  years ; 
and  ibat  the  legislature  shall  establish  public  schools,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  daring  at  least  three  months  in  tbe 
year  ;  it  also  provides  funds  for  their  support.  A  Board  of 
education  has  been  es  ablished,  and  the  retonis  for  1856 
from  all  but  fonr  connties  exhibit  322  districts,  417  teachers, 
and  29,628  scholara  from  4  to  14  years  of  age. 

fufor^.— California  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1642. 
It  was  next  visited  in  1578  hy  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  named 
it  New  Albion.  It  was  first  colonised  in  1768  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  established  in  various  places,  chiefly  west  of 
the  Coast  Range,  military  posts  (presidios)  and  relifiious 
stations  (missiones).  There  were  four  of  these  military 
stations  and  twenty-one  missions ;  and  while  California  re- 
mained Bubiect  to  Spain  the  actual  direction  of  tbe  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  priests,  the  governor  having  scarcely 
any  civil  authority.  The  priests  collected  the  naiive  Indians 
in  villages,  and  taut^ht  them  to  cultivate  tbe  soil,  but  gave 
Uiem  little  other  instruction  eiiher  religious  or  secular. 
According  to  tbe  latest  account  published  by  the  priests  there 
were  above  18,000  of  these  nominally  '  converted  Indians^' 
who  spoke  twenty  different  languages.  On  ihe  separation  of 
Hodco  tnm  Spain  the  missions  were  broken  up,  and  the 
Indians  returned  pretty  generally  to  their  native  state.  After 
the  declaration  of  Mexican  independence  a  good  many 
Americsns  and  other  foreigners  visited  California  for  tbe 
purpose  of  bunting  or  traffic,  and  several  Americana  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Fraoclaco  Bay.  The  govemon 
appointed  by  Mexico  were  unable  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
tneprovince,andtbe  digconlentincreasedtilljin  I836,it issued 
in  a  snccessfal  revolt,  mainly  excited  it  is  sud  by  tbe  foreign 
nndents.  The  gorernmoit  was  orerthioim  without  Uooop 
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Ati,  SEd  tba  govemoT  sad  otlier  offidalt  wen  pat  on  board 
p  Bcbooner  naa  sbipped  off  to  Mexico.  Tbe  Mexitan  govern- 
ment  agreed  to  penuit  tbe  Califomians  to  cbooae  tbeir  own 
soverDon,  and  tbe  eoontry  continaed  nominally  Bsbject  to 
Mexico.  It  remained  however  in  a  state  of  anarcbj,  and  for 
•ome  time  berore  its  cesrion  bad  become  virtnally  under  the 
control  of  American  citizens.  On  tbe  termination  of  tbs 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Catiforaia  was, 
aq  already  mentioned,  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  bv 
trea<y  in  February,  1848 ;  and  on  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth 
and  population^  conaeqaent  on  the  gold  diacoveiiei,  it  wai  a 
TMT  or  two  1iit«r  adniitted  into  the  Union  u  a  aorereign 
atate. 

(CoUo9,£iEa(M(Mf  Qazetteer  of  the  United  SMei,  1893  ; 
Ameiieim  AUmmae;  Fremont,  Wilkesj  and  Tarions  Tra- 
veU,Joumeyi,S!e.,inCali/omia;  Vuiisto ChldDi^mn^^Sj^c.) 

CALLIOONUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginf;  to  the  natural 
order  Polygonal,  of  which  one  species,  C.  PaUasia,  yields 
in  Its  roots  an  amylaceons  gummy  matter^  on  which 
tbe  Calmnclu  feed  in  times  of  scarcity.  Tbe  fruits  and 
branches  are  acid,  and  are  chewed  by  the  same  people  to 
allay  their  thirst  This  plant  is  deatitute  of  leavM,  and 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  tbe  sandy  steppes  of  BlbcHs. 

CAMREBWELL.  [SurrbyJ 

CAMBOKNE.  [Coenwall.J 

CAMEROON,  or  CAMAROENS,  a  river  of  AfHca^  which 
discharges  itself  into  tbe  Bight  of  Bi^ra  and  into  tfae  same 
ttstuary  aa  the  Malimba^abcmt  45  miles  E.  from  Fernando  Fo. 
It  has  a  bar  across  ita  raoatb,  with  an  avenge  depth  of  from 
16  to  16  feet  water  ow  It.  Of  tbia  river  little  is  Icnown 
beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  entrance.  Like  other  rivers  oB 
this  cosst,  it  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  great  mart  for 
slaves.  Palm  oil  and  ivory  are  obtained  here  j  tbe  latter  is 
considered  very  line.  The  system  of  traffic  is  br  barter. 
Tbis  river  is  separated  from  these  to  the  westward  by  high 
land  called  the  Camnroon  Mountains,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  rises  to  13,000  feet  above  the  aea,  and  is  generally 
capped  with  snow.  The  name  is  derived  ftom  the  Portuguese 
worn  for  shrimp,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance.  Each 
side  of  tbe  river  is  governed  by  a  separate  chief,  whose 
friendship  most  be  puichased  by  presents  before  any  traffic 
is  eommencfd. 

CAMPDEN,  OHIPPINQ.  [QLouos8TSRSHiaE.1 

CAMPHORA,  a  Kenmi  of  pluits  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  LawracecB.  This  genua  was  constituted  1^  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  for  the  Laurua  Campharifera  of  KSmpfer,  the 
plant  which  yields  the  Camphor  of  commerce.  It  is  known 
by  its  berraapbrodite  panicled  naked  flowers;  6-cleft  papery 
cal^,  with  a  deddnoua  limb ;  9  fertile  stamens,  3  in  a  row, 
tfae  inner  row  with  two  stalked  glands  at  their  base;  tbe 
anthers  4-cened,  the  outer  turned  inwards,  the  Inner  out- 
wards ;  tbe  ^it  placed  on  the  obconical  bue  of  the  calyx  ; 
the  leaves  triply  nerved,  glandular  Is  tile  aidla  of  the  prin- 
cipal veins  ;  the  leaf-buds  scaly. 

C.  oMdwtrvm,  the  Camphor  Laurel,  is  a  tree  with  Ux 
smooth  branches ;  the  leaves  are  bright  green  and  shiny 
above,  pain  beneathi  and  somewhat  coriaceous,  with  a  annken 
gland  at  the  axils  of  the  principal  veins,  projecting  ^  the 
vpper  side,  inning  by  an  oval  pore  beneath.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  meet  of  tbe 
warmer  parta  of  the  world.  The  Camphor  of  oommerce  is 
yieldo'l  by  this  tree,  which  is  cultivated  most  extensively  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Canton, 
which  is  the  piincipal  market  for  Camphor.  [CaHPBOS.] 

CAMPION.   [Lychnis,  8.  1;  Silbne.] 

CAMP61E.  [Stirlinobhirk.] 

C  A  NA  Da  . — Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,  is  divided  into 
36  counties,  the  names  of  which  w»  give  here  with  the 
population  of  each  in  1801 : — Besuhamois,  40,213  ;  Belle- 
ehashe,  17,988;  Berthier.  34,608;  Bonaventure,  10,644; 
Chambly,  SO,S76  ;  Champlain,  13.896;  Dorchester,  43,105  ; 
Drainraond,  16,fi62;  Oasp^,  10,904;  Huntingdon,  40,645; 
Kamouraska,  S0,396 ;  Leinster,  29.690;  LTslet,  19,641; 
Lotbiniire,  16,667  ;  M^santic,  13,830 ;  MissiHSonoi,  13,484; 
Montmorency,  959B;  Montreal,  77.381;  Niculet,  19,6S7; 
Ottawa,  22,993;  Portneuf,  19,366;  Quebec,  61,626;  Riche- 
lieu, 25,686  ;  Rouville,  27,031 ;  Rimouski,  26,862 ;  Sagne- 
nay,  20,783  ;  8t.  Maurice,  27,668;  St.  Hyacinthe,  30,623  ; 
Sherbrooke,  20,014  ;  Shefford,  16,482  ;  Stanstead,  13,896  ; 
Terrebonne,  26,791  ;  Two  Mountains,  80,470  j  Vaudrenil, 
21,429;  Verchfeies,  14,393;  Yamaska,  14,7*8  i  —  total 
populntion  of  Caruda  East,  690,861. 

In  Canada  Satt  are  3£o»lnal  and  Queiec.  [Mohtuak  j 


QuBBXc]  The  otber  towna  are  Three  Rivers,  8t.  Hyacinthe, 
Sherbrooke,  and  Borel.  Three  Sieera  is  prettily  situated  at 
Uie  confluence  of  the  Bt.  Maurice  with  the  Bt.  Lawienee, 
and  has  a  population  of  4936.  There  are  iron  mines  near 
the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  pot-  and  pearl- 
ashes.  Three  Rivers  is  one  of  the  depdts  of  the  north- 
west traders,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  place  of  some  import* 
ance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  St.  HyacitUhe,  popu- 
lation 3313,  in  St.  Hyacinthe  county,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yamaaka  RiTer,  about  30  miles  E.  by  N. 
i^m  MontreaL  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a  eoUege.  jSI«f4mA^ 
population  8996,  Uie  district  town  of  the  eastern  townships, 
IS  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Msgog  with  the  St  Wmtam 
River.  Its  extensive  command  of  water-power  gives  it  great 
facilities  for  manufactures,  Tbe  chief  public  building  here 
is  the  court-house  and  Jail.  Sorel,  or  William  Henry, 
population  3424,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Richelieu  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  likely  from  its  advantageous  situation  to  be 
of  much  greater  importance  than  it  has  yet  attained.  By 
the  Chambly  Canal  there  ia  communication  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  I^wrence,  at  Sorel.  Thoe  la  also  a 
railway  along  the  same  line  of  route. 

Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  Wett,  is  divided  into  42  coun- 
ties, as  follows: — Addington,  population  16,166;  Brant, 
26,426;  Bmce,  8837;  Carleton,  31,397:  Dnndas,  Ip,811 ; 
Durham,  30,732 ;  Elgin,  86,418 ;  Essex,  16,817  ;  Frontenae, 
30,736  ;  Grey,  13,217  ;  Glengary,  17,696;  Orenville,  80,707; 
Haldimand,  18,788;  Haltou,  18,322;  Hastings,  31,977; 
Huron,  19,198;  Kent,  17,469;  Umbton,  10,816;  Lanark, 
87,317;  Leeds,  30,280;  Lenox,  7966 ;  Lincoln,  23,868; 
Middlesex,  39,899;  Northumberland,  31,829;  Norfolk, 
81,281;  Ontario,  30,676:  Oxford,  32,638;  Peel,  84^816; 
Perth,  16,645  ;  Peterboro",  16,237 ;  Prescott,  10,487  ;  Prince 
Edward,  18,687  ;  Renfrew,  9416;  Russell,  8670;  Bimeoe, 
87,166:  Stormont,  14,643;  Victoria,  11,667;  Waterioo, 
26,637;  Wellington,  26,796;  Welland,  20,141;  Went- 
worth,  48,619  ;  York,  70,719;— population  of  Canada  West, 
952,004.    Total  population  of  Canada,  1,843,865. 

Canada  Weat  contains  the  cities  of  Toronto,  at  pre- 
sent Uie  capital  of  the  United  Province,  ffamtUon,  and 
JStHfftton*  (ToBOHTO.]  ffamiUon  ia  beautifully  situated  at 
the  western  extremify  of  BnrliD^iton  Bur,  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  U  was  fonnded  in  1819,  and  became  an  ta.- 
eorporated  town  in  1838;  the  population  in  1851  waa 
14,118.  The  eonstmetion  of  the  Burlington  Canal,  a  short 
cutting  which  opens  a  clear  navigation  into  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  improvements  of  the  Desjardins  Canal,  Ave  miles 
long,  which  oonnects  Hamilton  with  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Dundas,  have  much  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  ^'laee. 
It  is  the  district  town  of  Gore  district,  and  as  such  eontsina 
the  court-house  for  tbe  district  and  other  pubUc  buildings. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  manv  oi  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone.  There  are  two  market-nouses,  one  of  them 
including  an  upper  story  used  as  tbe  town-ball,  a  custom- 
honse,  a  post-office,  and  a  theatre.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Roman  CathoUes,  and  othen;  news- 
rooms ;  and  a  meebanies  ioititute.  Oood  roads  extend  In 
all  directions  from  the  city.and  numerous  stage-coaehea  keep 
np  communication  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Steam* 
vessels  ply  regularly  during  the, season  to  Toronto  and  to 
Queenstown  and  Niagara.  Hamilton  has  much  increased  in 
commercial  importance  of  late  years.  Kingitant  population 
1 1,686,  situated  on  lake  Ontario,  distant  199  miles  B.W.  firotn 
Montreal,  and  177  miles  E.N.E.  from  Toronto,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1838.  It  is  advantaxeously  situated  at  the  banning 
of  the  Ridean  Canal  and  the  Cataraqni  River,  and  is  important 
in  a  military  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  being 
the  key  of  the  central  St.  Lawrence,  as  Qaebec  is  of  the 
river's  seaward  extremity.  In  its  neighbonibood  is  Navy 
Ba^,  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  the 
chief  naval  statim  on  the  lakes.  Tbe  market-bouse,  which 
contains  also  tbe  post-office,  the  town-ball,  and  several 

Sablic  officesi  is  a  handsome  sbme  building  of  considerable 
imflnnoos.  There  are  places  of  worship  (or  Episeopaliamt, 
Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  others.  There  are  here  a  Presbyterian  college, 
an  hospital,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  news-rooms.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on.  A  bridge  nearly  600  yards  lone 
crosses  tbe  river  Cataraijui  at  Kingston.  There  are  severu 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  towns  of  Canada  West  the  igllowing  majr  bo 
Botieed MlaiAentftmy,  a  ganiiui^towft  on  tpe  Detroit 
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Biw,  population  1880,  U  finely  tltutad,  th«  banki  of  the 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  heinff  very  beantifn].  The 
totrn  neeivad  in  164fi  a  charter  to  hold  a  fair  twice  a  year. 
There  are  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Bonutn  Catholic  places  of  worship,  a  conrt-honse,  newi  and 
reading-oomB,  and  a  market-place.  British  and  American 
steamers  frequently  call.  Several  handsome  dwelliag-honses 
are  in  the  netghbonrhood  of  the  town.  Barrie,  popnlation 
1207,  commenced  in  183S,  is  now  the  district  town  of 
Simcoe  district  There  are  in  the  town  a  court-house, 
several  places  of  worship,  a  mechanics'  institnte,  and  a 
jail.  Steam-vessels  ply  on  Lake  Simcoe,  which  hy  the 
river  Severn  commnnicates  with  Geor^n  Bay  and  Lake 
Huron.  BeMlte,  population  4S69,  sitnated  about  60  mile« 
W.  ttom  KiugBton  on  the  Bay  of  Quint^,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  There  are  here  a  court-house  for  the 
district  of  Vietoriaj  several  places  of  worship,  and  some 
other  publie  hnildmgs.  Steam-vessele  eall  rwnlarly  at 
Belvilla.  Brantford,  population  3877,  on  the  len  bank  of 
the  Grand  River,  about  74  miles  W,  by  3.  frdm  Hamilton, 
was  commenced  m  1830.  A  canal  about  miles  long  with 
three  locks  enables  vessels  of  moderate  draught  to  reach  the 
town,  thus  avoiding  the  falls  of  the  Grand  River.  There 
are  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Grist-mills,  falliDjg-millfi, 
soap-factories,  and  other  establishments  give  considerable 
employment  BrtxkviUe,  population  3246,  situated  en  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  about  06  miles  N,B.  fh>m  Kingston, 
was  founded  in  1802 ;  it  is  now  an  fncorporated  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  h&s 
a  handsome  appearance.  The  court-house  and  jail,  and 
the  churches,  of  which  there  are  several^  ate  atone-build- 
iogs.  Tanneries,  aaw-niills,  *  brewery,  and  other  works 
employ  lome  of  the  inhabitants.  Steam-veiuhl  call  at 
Brockville  on  their  passage.  Sytown.  [BrtoWif,  S.  fi.] 
Chatham,  population  3070.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  66  miles  S.VV.  from  London,  and  60  miles  E. 
from  Detroit,  is  a  thriving  ton-n,  with  an  increasing  trade. 
A  steam-vestiel  belonging  to  the  place  maintains  a  regolar 
communication  with  Detroit  and  Amherstburg.  There  are 
here  s&w-mills,  taunaries,  pottery  works,  &c.  Several  places 
of  worship  are  in  the  town.  Cobourg,  population  3871,  is 
situated  on  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Ontario,  103  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Kingston,  72  miles  E.  by 
N.  from  Toronto.  The  town  Is  well  built,  and  has  a  good 
appearance.  The  harbour  and  lighthouse  are  of  recent 
construction.  There  are  churches  for  the  leading  denomina- 
tlona  of  Christians,  a  coart-honse,  a  mechanics'  institute,  &c. 
Victoria  Collm,.n>anded  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but 
not  exeltuive  m  itfl  management,  Is  supported  partly  by 
a  legislative  grant.  It  has  the  power  to  grant  degrees. 
There  are  hers  a  la^e  cloth-factory,  mills,  and  other  works. 
Corntcalt,  popnlatioa  1646,  situated  at  ute  termination  of 
the  Cornwall  Canal  in  Uie  St.  Lawrence,  was  incorporated 
in  1834.  There  are  many  good  stone  dwelling-nouses, 
several  churches,  and  a  court-house  and  jail.  Some  tanneries, 
a  foundry,  ana  other  establishments  give  emplovment. 
Dmdat,  population  3617,  a  manufacturing  town,  about  0 
miles  N.W.  from  Hamilton,  possesses  extensive  water- 
power,  which  has  contributed  much  to  its  prosperity.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hieb  table-land,  ttmally 
termed '  the  mountain ;  *  from  this  hign  land  freestone  and 
limestnie  are  praiiared  ud  exported.  There  are  levenl 
chapeli  in  the  town.  There  is  a  mechanics'  institute. 
Qoderteh,  populaUon  1320,  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mutland  River,  was  laid  out  in  1827  by  Mr.  Gait, 
who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Canada  Company. 
The  town  is  finely  situated  on  risins  ground,  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  60  mites  H. 
by  W.  ft-om  London.  AneXbensiveharbourwasconstmcted, 
and  a  lighthouse  was  placed  at  the  port,  but  the  toWn  has 
not  been  very  SHccessfnl.  There  are  several  churches,  a  court- 
house, breweries,  tan-yards,  &c.  Guelph,  population  1660, 
the  district-town  of  Wellington  district,  about  42  miles  N.W. 
from  Hamilton,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Gait  in  1828.  ft  is 
pleasantly  aituated  on  elevated  ground.  The  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Roman  Catholics  hare  plaeea  of  worship.  £ofi<lM,  popuU- 
tion  7038,  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  branches 
of  the  river  Thames,  86  miles  W.  by  3.  from  Hamilton.  It 
was  laid  ont  in  1826  by  the  crown,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1840.  London  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1844  and  1846, 
but  the  iq^iearance  of  the  town  was  much  Improved  hy  the 


handsome  streete  of  fine  buildings  whidi  were  snbsequently 
erected.  8t.  PaulS  Eoiscop^  ehnreh,  erected  by  suWrip- 
tion  to  replace  the  edifice  hnrnt  down  In  lB44f  is  a  beaatini 
gotfaic  atmetote  with  ft  eqiure  tower  surmounted  with 

fiinnaclei.  The  conrt-house  and  jail,  built  of  brick  in  the 
arm  of  a  Castle  ;  commodious  barracks  ;  two  market-build- 
ia^a  ;  a  theatre,  and  a  handsome  station  of  the  Great  Western 
railway  are  among  the  public  buildings  of  the  town.  There 
are  good  roads  in  the  vicinity.  Machine-making,  tanning, 
brewing,  &e.,  are  carried  on.  Niagara,  population  3340, the 
district  town  of  Niagara,  48  miles  E.  from  Hamilton,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada,  and  was  for  five  or  six  years 
under  the  name  of  Newark  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  has 
several  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  a  court-house.  The  Niagara 
Harbour  and  Dock  Company,  incorporated  in  183p,  have  con- 
itmeted  in  their  ship-yards  numerous  Inrges,  schooners,  and 
cteam-veisels.  Considerable  qasntities  of  apples,  peaches,  and 
dder  are  shipped  annually  ftum  the  port  of  Niagara.  OttaiM. 
[Ottawa,  S.  S.j  Perth,  population  1916,  the  chief  town  Of 
Bathnrst  dlstrict,diKtant  about  40  miles  N.  W .  from  Brockville, 
was  laid  out  bv  the  government  In  1810.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Tay,  whicn  is  made  navigable  to  the  Rideau  Canal  b^  a 
branch  canal  about  11  miles  in  length.  The  town  contains 
several  places  of  worship^  a  court-house,  and  a  jail,  and  many 
good  dwelling-hontes  built  of  stone.  White  marble  is  foimd 
a  few  miles  from  the  town.  Pettrhoraugk,  population  2191, 
occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  Otonabee  or  Trent 
River,  about  34  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cobourg.  It  was  com- 
menced In  1826,  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  handsome 
appearance.  Part  of  the  town  on  the  castor  left  bank  of  the 
nver  is  called  Peterborough  East  Most  of  the  places  of 
worship  are  built  of  stone.  On  an  elevated  site  behind  the 
(own  is  the  court-house  and  Jail,  a  handsome  stone  edifice. 
There  are  here  woollen  manubetories,  falling-mills,  saw- 
mills, chair-factories.  breweries,  &e.  Pidon,  population 
1069,  chief  town  of  Prince  Edward  district,  is  finel;^  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Quints.  It  is  an  old  town  and  contains  many 
good  atone  houses.  Steamers  call  here  on  their  nastages 
between  Kingston  and  Trent.  There  are  several  places  of 
worship,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  library.  A  good 
deal  of  trade  is  carried  on.  Wheat,  fioor,  butter,  leauer, 
&c.,  are  exported.  Port  Hop«,  population  2476,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  about  8  miles  W.  from.  Cobourg,  between  Toronto  and 
Kingston,  is  bailt  on  the  side'of  a  hill  commanding  interest- 
ing views  of  lake  and  inland  scenery.  It  contains  some 
handsome  buildings,  including  four  places  of  worship. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  timber  are  me  chief  exports.  Prtteott, 
population  3166,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  13  miles  N.E. 
from  Brockville,  possessed  considerable  trade  previoua  to  the 
opening  of  Rideau  Canal,  but  since  then  it  nas  not  made 
rapid  progress.  Among  the  boUdiof^  are  four  places  of 
worship  and  a  custom-house.  At  this  place  the  river  is 
about  a  mile  «id  a  quarter  broad.  A  good  deal  of  pot  and 
pearl  asbes  is  exported.  Sandwich,  population  not  given 
separately,  on  the  Detroit  River,  is  finel^  situated  and  well 
laid  ont.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada,  and  has 
assumed  rery  much  the  appearance  of  an  English  country 
town.  Many  flower-gardens  and  orcharda  are  kept  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  have  plaoes 
of  worship  in  the  town.  iS^meoe,  population  1462,  the  chief 
town  of  Talbot  district,  is  situate  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  about  S4  miles  S.  bv  W.  fnm  Brantford.  Grist-  and 
aaw-mills,  a  cardin^macnine  and  fulling-mill,  with  otiier 
establishments,  ftimish  employment.  St  Catherine%  vopa- 
lation  4368,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  about  12  miles  W.  from 
Niagara,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation,  and  possesses  a  good 
trade.  Bhip-bailding  is  carried  on.  Great  quantities  of 
Soar  are  annually  exported.  There  are  six  places  of  worship. 
H^oodttodt,  popnlation  2112,  chief  town  of  Oxford  county 
in  the  brock  district  about  32  miles  E.N.E.  from  London,  is 
pleasantly  situated.  It  is  composed  of  East  and  West 
Woodstock,  forming  one  street  of  about  a  mile  long.  There 
are  six  places  of  worship,  a  court-house,  and  a  mechanics' 
institute.    Considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

Of  the  popnlation  of  Canada  East,  690,261,  as  many 
669,628  ate  natives  of  Canada  of  French  origin,  and  12d,68U 
are* Canadians  of  other  than  French  origin;  61,499  are  of 
Irish  orinn  ;  14,666  of  Scotch ;  12,482  are  from  the  United 
States  Of  North  America;  and  11,230  from  England  and 
Wales.  The  remainder  is  composed  of  natives  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  of  our  own  colonies. 

In  Canada  West,  the  population  of  which  Is  062,004,  the 
Canadiani  of  French  origin  number  26,4  kTT'Bnd^hct  papa- 
Diaitized  bv  VjXJQQ  EC 
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diatur  oot  French,  SS6,09S  :  the  Irish,  176,267  ;  Engluh  and 
Wel^  82.699  ;  the  Scotch,  75,811 ;  natives  of  the  United 
States,  43,732  ;  natires  of  Oermany  and  Holland,  9957. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  of  which  the  total 
popalation  is  1,842,265,  the  eeven  principal  items  stand  as 
foil  lows : — CanxdiaDS  of  French  origin,  696,946  ;  Canadians, 
not  Freiteh,  661,673;  Irish,  227,766 ;  English  and  Welsh, 
93,929;  Scotch,  90,376;  natiTea  of  the  United  States, 
66,214 ;  M  Germany  and  Holland,  10,116.  At  the  time  of 
die  anrmtder  of  Canada  to  Qnat  Kitain,  the  population 
was  chiefly  French,  and  located  in  the  lower  province. 
Althovgh  wis  class  has  not  been  much  increased  by  immi- 
IpratioD,  its  numbers  have  in  the  coarse  of  90  years  increased 
^nt  1000  per  cent  The  progresn  of  Canada  West  has 
been  still  more  renuurkable.  In  1791,  the  date  ofj  the  Con- 
stitutional Act,  the  popalation  was  50,000;  in  181t  it  was 
77,000 ;  in  1824  it  was  151,097  ;  in  1832  it  was  261,060  ;  in 
1848  it  was  486,065  ;  in  1861  it  amounted  to  952,004. 

The  amonnt  of  immigration  into  Canada  is  stated  in  a 
separate  article.   [EinoRAtioir,  S.  2.] 

In  Junnary  1867,  the  total  length  of  main  railways  in 
Canada  waa  above  1000  miles.  These  railways  consist  of 
two  princuial  lines,  the  Orand  Trunk  Line  and  the  Great 
Western  Line,  which  are  united  at  Toronto,  and  form  a 
continuoni  railway  from  St  Thomas,  east  of  Quebec',  to  the 
western  boondary  of  Canada,  on  Debx)it  River.  The  Orand 
Trunk  Line  proceeds  from  St.  Thomas  49  miles  to  New 
Liverpool,  opposite  Quebec,  and  thence  by  Richmond  (where 
it  unites  with  the  line  from  Portland,  in  ihe  State  of  Maine) 
to  Montreal  170  miles,  throwing  off  a  branch  northwards 
from  Prescott  to  Ottawa.  From  Montreal  the  line  proceeds 
throngh  Prescott,  Kingston,  and  Toronto,  to  Stratford  421 
miles  ;  total  640  miles.  Ilie  Oreat  Western  Line  extends 
'  from  Toronto  throash  Hamilton  and  Chatham,  to  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  229  miles.  There  ia  also  an  independent 
liiie  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Hamilton  34  miles.  This  gives  a 
total  length  eranpleted  of  903  miles,  exclnnve  of  the  Ottawa 
branch  and  other  smaller  railways. 

tbs  revenue  and  ezpendituze  in  each  year,  from  1848  to 
1853,  are  as  foUowi  :— 

Revenue  Expenditure. 

£       a.   d.  £      t.  d, 

1848.  .  .  S13,037  6  0  389,992  14  11 
1649  .  .  421,998  4  0  370,613  15  2 
1860.  .  .  678,822  11  3  437,312  11  3 
1851  .  .  692,206  4  9  621,643  11  3 
1862.  .  .  723,724  7  4  535,171  6  7 
185S     .  982,334  10   2  611,667  16  5 

The  imports  and  raports  in  each  year,  fnmi  1848  to  1853, 
are  as  follows . — 

Import*.  Exports. 
£       s.  d.  £       t.  d. 

1648   .       .   2,629,584  17  11  2,302,630  17  6 

1849  .      2,468,130   6   9  2,193,078   0  3 

1850  .       .   3,489,466   3    6  2,457,886    1  2 

1851  .       4,404,409    0   2  2,663,983  14  4 

1862  .       .    4,168,457    8   5  2,888,213  19  3 

1863  .       6,671,527  19   9  4,623,060  19  1 
Canada  receives  from  the  United  Kingdom  coals,  metal, 

cordage,  East  India  produce,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
British  mannfactnres ;  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rum,  and  hard  woods ;  from  the 
United  States,  beef  and  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
The  exports  of  Canada  are  To  the  United  Kingdom,  pot 
,and  pearl-ashes,  wheat  and  flour,  and  timber  ;  to  the  West 
Indies,  beef  and  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour;  to  the  United 
States,  forest  produce,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  wool,  livestock,  &c. 

CANNABlNACE^,  Ranpworts,  the  Hemp  Tribe,  a 
natural  order  of  Ext^enous  Plants.  This  littb  order  i^eh 
has  been  separated  from  Urtieeas  embraces  two  well-Iuiown 
plants,  the  Ho-p  ^Humultu  Luoulaf)  and  the  Hemp  {GaiintMg 
MtUva).  They  are  distingnianed  from  the  Nettle  Tribe  by 
having  a  solitary  suspended  ovule,  and  a  hooked  ex-albununous 
embrvo,  with  a  superior  radicle.    [HDHtJi.tra  ;  Cannabis.] 

CA'NON  LAW.  In  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  com- 
mon law  has  been  substituted  for  the  canon  law.  This  is 
effected  by  stat.  17  &  18  Vict  c.  81,  s.  45.  The  canon  law 
still  governs  the  court  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

CANTERBURY.   [Zealand,  Nkw,  S.  2.1 

CANTHARADIN.  [Cbbumtrt,  S.  1.] 

CANTIRE.  [AROTUceiiiRr..] 

CANTON,  WAR  AT.   [Chiwa,  S.  2.] 


CAPELLEN.  GODERD  ALEXANDER  OERABB 
PHILIP,  BARON  VAN  DER.  a  distinguished  governor- 
general  at  the  Dutch  East  IndiAS,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  an 
the  l6th  of  December  1778.  He  lost  his  father,  Alexando- 
Philip  van  der  Capellen,  Heer  van  Berkenwonde,  before  ho 
was  nine  yean  old.  After  studying  at  Qottingen  under  Mar- 
tmtt  and  BlumenlMeh,  vith  bou  i»  whon  »  contimwd  ia 
correipondence  to  the  eoA  of  his  lib,  he  entered  the  pnUie 
service  of  HtdUnd,  and  bacaino  in  1809  Uiniatar  of  Internal 
Affairs  nnder  King  Lonls  Bonaparte,  whom  bestronglv  sdvieed 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  Holland  hw  fane  against  the  armies 
of  Napoleon ;  and  when  the  Frencn  syatem  was  introdooad 
into  the  country  Jan.  1,  1811,  he  accompanied  Louis  to 
his  retreat  at  Oratz  in  Styria.  A  coolness  however  aroae  on 
the  part  of  the  ex-king  when  he  found  that  his  late  miDister 
looked  with  no  unfavourable  eye  on  the  rising  in  Holland  to 
restore  the  house  of  Orange  ;  and  after  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  Holland  from  the  French  yoke.  Van  der  C^>ellen 
was  in  fact  appointed  Minister  of  Cummerce  and  the  Colo- 
nies, and  on  the  lot  of  Angnst  1814  Oovemor-Oeneral  al 
the  Dutch  Eut  Indies.  Owing  to  an  important  miasion  to 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  retain  of  N^toleon,  wbic^ 

five  Van  der  Capellen  an  admirable  opportonity  of  dtowiag 
is  constancy  and  courage  at  Brussds  on  the  dmy  of 
Waterloo,  he  did  not  leave  Europe  for  bta  post  till  Oetbbar 
1815,  and  a  fiirther  lUUy  ocearred  before  he  finally  received 
Jara  from  the  hands  of  the  Eulish,  agreeablv  to  the  ammge- 
menta  made  at  the  peace.  He  remained  bevond  the  five 
years,  wUch  had  been  originally  intended,  ana  waa  recalled 
in  disgrace  in  1826,  when  he  was  universally  censured  in 
Holland  for  having  effected  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  lieca 
rupees  at  Calcutta,  at  nine  per  cent,  on  the  secarity  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  was  said  that  of  all 
measures  that  could  be  adopted  the  m<nt  unadvisable  was 
that  of  pledging  the  Dutch  poeseesioDS  to  the  English.  Van 
der  Capellen  hu  however  snown  no  partiality  to  our  nation ; 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  nrged  the  Dutch goveinmeBt 
not  to  consent  to  the  Ei^liiui  establishment  of  Singapore. 
He  had  however  followed  npUie  arrangementa  made  by  Sr 
Stanlord  Rafliu  during  the  English  poeaesaion  of  Java,  ud 
by  that  means  an  immense  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  conntry.  He  had  also  abolished 
the  monopohes  whidi  under  the  old  Dutch  ^etem  preasad 
heavily  upon  the  natives  of  Ctrlebes  and  the  Molnccaa,  made 
alterations  and  improvements  much  required  in  the  coinage, 
and  takm  measurea  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavenr.  The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  irith 
his  administration  was  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of 
Diepo  Nesoro,  a  Javanese  chief,  which  lasted  many  years,  and 
which  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  left  still  ansnbdued.  On 
the  whole  however,  when  his  administration  came  to  be  re- 
viewed, the  nnpopnlatity  which  had  ctdlected  uoond  him 
gradnally  cleared  off,  and  his  merits  are  now  universally 
acknowMdged.  He  was  nominated  to  aevaal  high  port:% 
among  othna  to  tibat  of  ambassadM*  to  England  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  President  of  the 
Commission  of  Education,  and  President  of  the  Universi^  ^ 
Utrecht  In  February  1848  he  waa  unfortunately  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  on  au  i..\itation  from  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  was 
a  personal  friend,  when  in  the  outbreak  of  tbe  revolution  he 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  the  moU 
No  outward  injury  appeared,  but  on  his  return  to  his  seat  at 
Vollenhoven  he  suik  mto  a  deep  melancholy,  produced  partly 
by  his  feelings  at  the  events  he  had  witnessed,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  attribu'ed  to  the 
blow,  which  carried  him  off  on  Uie  10th  ci  April,  1848. 
CAPPOQUIN.  [WAnaraan.1 

CARAPA,  a  genua  of  phmta  bduiging  to  the  natural  order 
Meliaceeg.  C.  Tmdoiuoutui  yields  the  Tallieoonah  or  Knndar 
Oil,  which  has  a  reputation  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  ia  said  to 
be  well  suited  for  burning  in  lamps.  The  bark  of  the  root 
of  C.  obovaia  is  bitter  and  astringent  The  baik  of  C.  Quia- 
nenni  in  used  as  an  anthelmintic  and  febrifuge. 

CARBUNCLE.  rpAamr.] 

CAUDIOSPERMIJM.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natant  order  Hapindaeeas.  The  root  of  one  of  the  species, 
C.  Halicacum,  ia  said  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  apoi- 
ent.   In  the  Moluccas  the  leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten. 

CARDIUM.  [CONCHACEA.] 

CARDUELIS.  [OoLonNoa.] 

CARIA.   [Kasia,^.  2.1 

CARLINGFORD.  iUxrm.}      ^  , 

CARLOS,  DON  (Coi^g^e  g«^^@^J^(^ain.  and 
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r fender  to  the  Spanith  throne,  vnt  tite  second  Mn  of  Car- 
IV.  nf  Spain,  and  wm  bora  on  the  89th  of  March  1788. 
Left  chiefly  iq  the  hands  of  priests,  to  whom  the  BnperiBtend- 
ence  of  bU  education  had  been  entrasted,  Don  Carloe  remained 
in  comparative  obHcarity  daring  the  domination  of  Oodoj. 
On  the  first  abdication  of  bis  father  and  the  aceemoD  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand  VII.,  Doo  Carios  was  sent  to  meet  Bona- 
parte, who  had  annonnoed  bia  ioteDtim  to  visit  %iaiu.  The 
young  prioce  was  inveigled  be>ondtbeSpaiujdiprovinoes,  and 
made  m  effect  n  prisoner,  and  Ferdinand,  liu  bia  biotfaer, 
soon  found- bim»elf  also  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Bona- 
parte next  compelled  the  weak  ex-monarch  of  Spun  (o  pro 
ceed  to  Bayonne,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  former 
abdication,  forced  him  first  to  rexnme  the  down,  and  then, 
for  himxelf  and  bis  posterity,  to  "  abdicate  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  kingdom  in  favour  of  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
fVeiich."  In  this  renunciation,  after  a  strennoa-*  opposition, 
Don  Carlos,  as  well  as  Ferdinand,  was  compelled  to  join. 
The  brothers  were  sent  to  Prince  Talleyrand's  honse  at 
Vallen^y,  whete  they  were  detained  prisoners,  though 
treated  with  great  respect,  till  1813,  wb^n  Napoleon  restored 
them  to  liber^,  and  Feidinaud  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

When,  after  the  nppresaion  of  the  conititntional  party  by 
the  French  invasion  under  the  Dne  d'Angonlime,  Ferdinand 
appeared  inclined  to  adopt  a  wmewut  more  modemte 
ptilicy,  the  absolatists  tarned  their  attention  towards  Don 
Carlos,  and  determined  if  postiible  to  zaiae  him  to  the  throne. 
A  conspiracy  of  a  formidable  character  wasoifaniaed,  and  an 
insnrrection  broke  out  in  Catalonia  in  1825,  but  waa  repreaaed 
by  the  vigoroQS  meaKares  of  the  Count  d'EspaBa. 

Don  Carlos  had  himself  taken  no  open  share  in  the  insnr- 
rectionaiy  movements  of  his  partisans.  He  was  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  it  is  probable  he  wan  anxiotw  not  to  endanger 
his  sQcceasien  by  a  premattue  declaration.  His  hope  of 
legal  anccession  waa  howerer  quii-kly  dispelled,  Ferdinand 
had  been  three  times  married  without  having  any  children, 
bat  by  his  fonrth  wife,  ChriHtina,  he  had  in  October  1830  n 
daughter,  IsiUtella,  the  present  qaeeu  of  Spain.  By  the 
ancient  laws  of  Spain  females  eonld  inherit  the  crown  in 
default  of  male  isane ;  but  the  Balie  law  of  France  had  been 
introduced  with  the  BoDrbons,.B»d  fsmalea  continued  to  be 
excluded  from  the  throne  till  1789,  when  Carlos  IV,  abro- 
gated the  restriction,  and  restored  the  ancient  role  of  sae- 
ceasion.  In  1812  however  the  Cortes  re-established  the  Salic 
law,  and  Don  Carlos  was  therefore  still  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne.  But  Ferdinand  now  issaed  a  decree  which  an- 
nulled the  provision  of  the  Cortes,  and  restored  the  enter  of 
succession  in  tbe  female  line.  Don  Carlos  protested,  but 
remained  quiet.  His  partisans  however  thronghont  the 
kingriitm  prepared  for  the  struggle  which  the  weak  state  of 
tbe  king's  health  showed  to  bt>  not  v«y  diatant.  In  Sep- 
tember 1B33  Ferdinand  was  believed  by  himself  and  thoK 
about  him  to  be  dying,  and  (he  feeble  king,  teriified  at  th'e 
niachieb  which  he  wai  aaauTed  would  resnlt  from  the 
measure  which  excluded  hia  brother  from  the  throne,  and  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  his  favourite  minister  Calomarde,  signed 
a  decree  by  which  he  restored  the  Salic  law.  Ferdiuand 
however  rallied,  and  was  easily  induced  by  his  sister-in-law 
to  destroy  the  evidence  of  his  recent  vacillation.  He  died 
a  few  davs  later,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  in  opposition  to  Queen 
Isabella,  who  had  sncc(>eded  to  the  tbrooe  of  her  father. 

For  full  five  years  Spain  was  desolated  by  a  civil  war,  in 
its  earlv  period  at  least  one  of  tbe  most  atrociously  crael 
which  nan  ever  disgraced  a  civilised  country,  Carlos  waa 
supported  by  tbe  great  body  of  the  priests,  by  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  coontty  party,  and  ay  nearly  the  whole  itf  the  inha- 
hitanta  of  the  Basque  Provinces— the  bravest  and  moat 
devoted  portion  of  the  Spanish  people.  Had  he  been  a  man 
of  more  energy  and  ability,  the  great  probability  is  that  he 
would  have  succeeded.  But  he  possessed  in  tuU  the  here- 
ditary bigotry,  weakuesK,  uid  obstinate  folly  of  his  race,  and 
he  more  often  marred  than  followed  op  the  successes  which 
his  genertls  achieved.  Yet  the  energy  and  courage  of  his 
genera's,  Cabrera  and  Zumalacsrregui.  maintained  the  balance 
decidedly  in  his  favour,  till  i  he  valuable  aid  of  the  British 
legion  mider  Qeneral  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  and  the  death  of 
Zumalacarregai,  turned  the  scale.  The  defection  of  Maroto, 
and  the  aurrender  of  his  army  to  Espartero  in  August  1839, 
left  Cailoi  no  alternative  but  flight,  and  he  at  once  took 
refuge  in  France. 

Luuis  Philippe  assigned  him  a  residence  in  the  city  of 
Boorges,  where  he  was  joiped  by  his  family,  and  where  tot 


some  yean  lie  maintained  a  miroio  court,  in  which  was 
observed  all  the  elaborate  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
At  length,  sick  of  hope  deferred,  be  in  1646  formally  relin- 
quished his  claim  to  the  S|)anish  crown  in  favour  of  his 
elde-st  son  Don  Carlos  Louis  Maria  Fernando,  Count  de 
Montemolin.  The  abdication  of  Don  Carlos  was  strongly 
opposed  by  hia  wife,  tiie  Princess  Maria  Theresa  (daughter  <tf 
John  IV.  of  Portngal),  and  by  his  leading  supporters,  in- 
cluding Oaneral  Cabrera.  In  Spain  it  probably  atrengthenad 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  ;  and  the  subseqneiit  rising  iu  &voar 
of  the  Count  de  MonteotoHn  waa  easily  suppressed.  Don 
Carlos  was  permitted  in  1647  to  remove  to  Trieste,  where  he 
remained  in  strict  ntii  ement  till  his  death,  March  10th,  ISfiS. 

CAKRICK.  fATRSHIRB.] 

CARRlCK-ON-SHANNOy,  [LnTaiM.] 

CARRICKMACRUSS  [Monashan.] 

CAKSHALTON.  rSoaaar.] 

CARTHAMIN.   [Chmhstkt,  ^.  1.] 

CASEARiA,  one  of  the  five  genera  of  plants  constituting 
the  natural  order  Samydaeea.  Several  of  the  species  are 
used  medicinally.  The  leaves  of  O.  vimi/oHa  are  astringent, 
and  in  the  Branls  are  applied  to  recent  wonnda,  A  decoetitai 
of  the  leaves  of  C.  lingua,  called  by  tbe  Brasilians  Cha  d« 
Frade  and  Ungna  de  Fin,  is  used  in  nven  and  inflammatory 
diaordflia.  C-  attrinptnt  is  nsed  aa  an  sstemal  ^lieation 
on  account  of  iu  astringent  properties.  C.  AiumnffOf  an 
Indian  species,  is  bitter.  The  leaves  of  C.  emrfMila  are 
eaten,  but  the  root  ia  bitter  and  purgative. 

CASEIN.   [CmtMisTRv.  &  I.] 

CASTAfJOS,  FRANCISCO  XAVIER,  the  meet  eminent 
Spanish  general  in  the  Peninsular  War,  was  born  »t  Madrid, 
according  to  the  best  Spanish  authorities,  about  1756.  His 
father,  who  was  a  military  officer,  procured  him  a  captain's 
commission  at  the  age  of^  twelve,  and  he  remained  in  the 
service  till  he  was  ninety-six,  being  then  probably  the  oldest 
soldier  on  record.  In  his  earlv  years  he  was  sent  with  Ge- 
neral O'Reilly  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  >-tudy 
the  Pmanan  tactics,  and  he  passed  through  various  grades  in 
the  Spatiiah  army  without  achieving  any  high  reputation  Ull 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  I.,  when  he  was  fortunate 
raongh  to  strike  the  st  blow  of  the  long  series  of  victories 
against  the  French,  which  t^-rminated  in  th«  downfall  of  their 
power.  On  the  2Snd  of  July  1806,  eighteen  thouaand  Frendi. 
commanded  by  General  Dupont,  laid  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered  to  the  Spanish  army,  under  Casuoos,  at  B  <y]en. 
It  is  stated  by  Lord  Holland,  in  his  *  Reniinisceoces,  that 
when  the  French  general  delivered  his  sword  to  Caatanos,  he 
said,  "  You  may  well.  General,  be  proud  of  this  day  ;  it  ia 
remarkable  that  1  have  never  lost  a  pitched  battle  till  now  ;  I, 
who  have  been  in  more  than  twenty,  aud  gained  ihem  all !  ** 
"  It  is  tbe  more  remarkable,"  was  tbe  Spaniaid's  qniet  reply, 
"  heeanae  I  never  was  in  oue  before  in  my  life."  The  chiof 
merit  of  the  victory  has,  however,  been  ascribed  by  many  to 
the  second  in  eommaitd,  Aloya  Keding,  a  Swiss  patriot,  who, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  dt-fend  his  native  country  aitainst 
Napoleon,  bad  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  The  effect  of 
this  great  battle  was  to  drive  Joseph  Bonaparte  from 
Madrid,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Angnst  Caatafioa  made  hia 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  where,  vn  the  nnt  day, 
Ferdinand  was  jproclaimed.  Later  in  the  same  year,  in 
November,  Castanos  waa  defeated  by  the  French  at  I'udela, 
and  he  held  but  a  subordinate  position  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  Bereeford  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  in  which  he  took  a  share  in  the  battles  of  Albuera, 
Salamanca,  and  Vitoria,  particularly  the  laat.  In  1816,  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon,  he  waa  in  command  of  an  army  of 
80,000  ^aniarda,  whidi  had  already  |«rtly  advanced  into 
Fnnce  when  the  newa  of  the  battle  of  Watwloo  anived.  In 
Uie  year  bef»re,  however,  he  had  received  aome  di^guatsfirom 
tbe  government,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Didu 
of^Vvellington,  his  comt>anion-in-arma ;  and  in  the  yean 
which  foiluweil  he  did  not  hold  a  prominent  position,  though 
he  possessed  much  of  the  esteem  of  both  parties.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  however,  hia  popularity  revived,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  phenomeuoa  of  his  gr^at  age,  and 
the  Duke  of  Baylen  was  looked  on  as  the  repre~eDtalive  of 
St^anish  chivalry.  "In'  spite  of  hia  ninety  years  of  age," 
aays  Melludo  in  1846,  *'  General  Csataiios,  though  much  bent, 
still  constantly  shows'  himself  in  the  public  streets,  moving 
about  on  loot,  and  in  the  enjoyment  ol  astonishing  health. 
For  aome  time  he  haa  been  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  the 
royal  ^lace,  and  has  the  reputation  of  b^iQg  full  of  sharp 
and  weighty  aayinga ;  many  ^J|^^^^|B^«<3^^fmitvf^ 
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Fsidinsod,  v-'ho  wm  very  ftmd  of  him,  dnmlAtiiig  amongst  tlie 
tower  claMei."  Ameofc  otiier  poau  of  dignity,  he  held  that 
at  one  of  thepiardiiDi  of  tha  praeatit  Queen  of  SpaiD.  He 
died  Madnd.  on  tha  <rf  September,  1862,  and  hi« 
lanaw*  were  hoiumrtd  with  a  pablie  foMral. 

CASTEL  VETRANO,  a  tewa  in  the  province  of  Trapani, 
in  Sicilj,  ia  aitoated  near  Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Delia,  30  mtlea 
£.  from  the  town  of  Trapani,  abont  five  aiilei  from  the 
naareMt  point  of  the  losth  coaat  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
popnlation  of  abont  13,000.  1'he  town  is  famons  in  worlu 
in  eoral  and  alabaster.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  aod  is  an  old- 
looking  plftce,  with  an  old  castle,  several  chnrches,  conveots, 
and  palaces.  The  eoanU-y  round  Castel  Vetrano  ia  fertile  in 
wine  and  rich  pastnres.  A  few  miles  from  Castel  Vetrano, 
to  the  poQlh-esxtuard,  are  the  mine  of  the  ancient  Selinus. 
This  ancient  site  is  covered  with  broken  columns,  capitals, 
and  other  architectural  fra^enta.  The  eolnmns  are  all 
Doric,  and  of  large  dimenaiona ;  thay  are  called  *  Oiants* 
Pillars '  by  the  peasantry.  A  few  cidamna  are  aiill  atuiding. 
Some  fioely  acaiptnred  melopea  wen  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  fsfside  of  the  central  tmnple  in  16SS.  There  are  mini 
of  six  t>-Riples  in  all. 

GASTELLAMMARE,  the  chief  town  of  a  eubdiTision  of 
the  province  of  Napoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
is  ntuaied  near  the  he^d  of  tfae  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Monte  d'Amo  (an  offuhoot  of  the  limestone  ridge 
of  Monte  Sent' Angelo),  18  miles  hv  railwiy  8.E.  fnm  Naples, 
and  has  j>  po[julation  of  18,000.  lit  is  connected  by  abraoch 
railroad  with  the  Naples-Nocera  line,  the  first  railway  opened 
in  Italy.  The  town  standa  on  or  near  the  si'eof  the  ancient 
Sudna,  which  was  rained  by  Sylla  in  the  Social  War,  and 
afterwards  covered  by  ashes  from  Meant  Vesuvins  in  the 
emptioQ.of  a.d.70>  Dnniw  this  eruption  Pliny  the  elder 
loat  his  life  at  Stabi«.  The  hill  above  CasteUammare  is 
call*  d  Monte  Qeind-wna  from  its  proverbial  ailahtity  ;  it  is 
covered  with  villas  and  esnni ;  among  the  latter  is  the  royal 
casino  of  Qai-si-sans,  foundf  d  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjoa,  and 
now  ihe  ptoperty  of  Uie  Russian  prince  Lieven.  Behind  the 
hill  rises  the  imposing  mais  of  Monte  Siint'Ang«lo,  which 
with  IIS  triple  crest  mos  throogh  the  Sorrentine  peninsala, 
and  forms  a  cunspieaous  t'bject  between  the  bays  of  Salerno 
and  Naples.  The  town  derivn  its  name  (signifying  '  castle 
by  the  sea ' )  from  its  castle,  which  was  erected  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederii  k  II.,  surrounded  hy  walls  and  towers  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjoo  in  the  13th  centnry,  and  snh!>eqaently  strength- 
ened by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the 
army  of  Pins  II.  in  1461,  and  again  in  1604  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  The  haihonr  has  a  depth  of  three  to  four  fathoms 
water  J  it  is  sutiounded  by  epacions  quays  and  protected  by 
a  mole.  In  connection  wiin  the  harbonr  are  a  bagnio  for 
galley  slaves,  and  a  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard,  wiiere  the 
shipH  of  th«  Neapolitan  navy  are  built.  These  establishments 
contribute  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Castel- 
htmmare  has  been  celebrated  since  ihe  time  of  Galen  for  its 
mineral  springs,  which  are  very  efficacious  in  gouty  andrhen- 
matic  sfFections,  There  are  twelve  of  these,— four  chaty- 
beatf,  four  saline,  xnd  four  sulphureous, — and  they  all  rise  at 
the  base  of  the  Monte  d'Auio,  within  a  short  diNtance  from 
one  another.  They  are  all  of  moderate  temperature,  afldom 
exceeding  65°  Fahr.  Great  numhers  of  visitors  freqnent 
Castelltimmare  and  its  dclittbtful  ueighbourhood  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  ;  the  temperature  is  8  or  10  degnees 
lower  than  that  of  Naples.  The  town,  which  gives  title  to 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cithediml,  is  well  built,  p«iTtly 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  d*Auio,  but  chiefly  along  a 
aheltered  beach  commanding  a  view  fA  the  whole  bay  of 
Naples.  S<«ie  wheat  is  exported ;  the  chief  impoMs  are 
COM,  timber,  and  machinery.  Among  the  industrial  products 
ate  miccaroni,  silk  and  cotton  goodx,  and  sail-cloth.  The 
fisheries  along  the  coast  erofloy  a  good  mmy  hiudx.  Some 
excavations  made  among  the  ruinii  of  Stahia  in  1740  brought 
to  light  a  few  frai.'ments  of  sculpture,  some  pxpyri,  and  paint- 
iap.*,  «hlch  are  now  in  Ihe  Munaam  of  Naples, 

There  is  another  Gtutellammare,  or  Ca^lamare,  in  the 
province  of  Trapani  in  Sicily.  It  ia  situated  on  the  Mmihem 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  C-<Htellamare,  £S  miles  E.  from  the 
town  of  Trapani,  S7  miles  W.3.W.  from  Palermo,  and  has 
about  6000  Inhabitanta.  The  town,  which  is  ill-built  and 
dirt^,  is  named  from  its  old  decaying  castle.  It  carries  on  a 
censidctahle trade bysea,andha8laivegranaries;  iheexporti 
an  c>/m,  wine,  frnit,  cotton,  manna,  shamac,  &e.  The  remains 
of  the  aniatnt  S^issta  are  near  Caatallamara :  they  eonnst 
of  a  Doric  temple  in  tolerable  prewrvation,  the  rains  of 


a  theatre,  and  a  part  of  the  city  walls.  CasUllamare  ia  aud 
to  occupy  Uie  site  of  tfae  port  of  Selesta.  rTaAFAMi.]  The 
town  WH»  half  destroyed  by  a  waienpeat  in  Daoambar,  1861. 

CASTLE  ACRE.  [Noaruu.] 

CASTLE  BUAYNEY.  [Monmhak.] 

CASTLE  CARY.  [Sohkrsktfhirb.] 

CASTL?  RISING.,  [Norfolx] 

CASTREN,  Matthias  Alexander,  one  of  the 

henM>s  aiid  martyrs  of  modern  philolt^',  was  horn  on  the  Sad 
of  December  1813  in  the  province  of  UleoU>ig  in  Finland, 
not  Ut  from  the  boundary  between  Fiuland  and  LupUnd,  a 
littta  north  ot  the  town  of  Tomeo,  the  place  to  *  hich  travel- 
lers usually  reeort  to  witness  the  phenomenon  of  the  midnight 
sun.   He  received  his  early  education  at  Tomeo,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Helsingfars  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, which  had  been  removed  there  by  the  RussiHU  govern- 
ment after  the  conflagration  of  Abo.    One  effect  of  the 
trani^  of  Finland  fmn  Sweden  to  Russia  had  been  to  lessoK 
the  imporianea  of  the  Swedish  language,  which  had  up  to 
that  period  ooenpied  much  the  aeme  position  in  Finland 
which  the  Baiiliah  does  in  Walea,  but  which  then  eeaaed  to 
be  the  langusffe  of  the  govemmeot,  thouuh  it  continued  to  be 
that  of  the  educated  classes.    A  lively  inte>  est  was  awakened 
in  ihe  Finnish,  the  old  language  of  tl^  country,  which  instill 
upoken  by  the  peasantry,  and  which  some  recent  pliilologiata 
have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  one  of  the  finest  Innguages 
in  Europe.    Of  the  students  at  HeUingfon  who  followed  up 
this  stody  none  were  more  enthusiastic  than  CaHtrin.  He 
made  a  resolution  to  devote  his  life  to  the  language  and  lita- 
ratnre  of  his  native  couutry.    Nor  was  this  an  idle  vaont. 
He  commenced  a  course  of  ioqniries  into  the  mythology  of 
ancient  Finlaud,  and  finding  that  to  complete  his  views  it 
was  desirnble  to  ateertain  with  mora  exactness  than  had 
hithtrto  been  thovght  requii^te  the  mythology  of  the  Li^h 
landers,  he  looked  abont  him  for  the  means  of  making  a 
jonmey  into  LapUnd,  aud  studying  the  language  and  religion 
of  the  Laps.    lu  1838  an  opportuuity  presented  itself,  and 
he  set  out  w^th  tliree  companions  on  a  tour,  which  brfore  ita 
completion  took  him  to  Uitzoki  and  the  great  lake  of  Enar^ 
The  travelleie  had  to  carry  iheir  chai  jias  of  clothing  and  all 
their  stores  on  their  backs,  and  their  jonmey  both  out  and 
home  was  an  almost  imintermpted  series  of  laboura,  bard- 
ships,  and  privations.   Gastrin  could  learn  less  of  the  Lap- 
land mythology  than  he  had  expected,  for  although  the  con- 
venion  of  many  of  the  tribes  from  heathenism  had  only 
taken  place  in  Uie  ISth  century,  the  Christian  Lape  weie  ao 
devout  that  they  often  spent  twenty-four  hont*  in  succession 
in  religious  exereisei,  aud  many  of  them  knew  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  by  heart;  the  andent  mytholofty  heing 
regarded  with  proporttooate  abhorrence.   Ou  hia  rttvm  ha 
learned  that  the  Imperii!  Academy  of  Seiencea  at  St.  P«tMs> 
hnrg  contemplated  sending  an  expedition  to  Siberia  ta  pro- 
■ecnta  rete^rchea  in  ethnology,  and  he  put  himself  in  com- 
mnnication  with  his  fellow-cuuutrvman  aod  fellow-pfailologiat 
Sjogren  to  nndertHke  the  task.    For  the  time  he  was  di-ap» 
pointed;  but  the  Literary  Society  of  Finland  raised  a  ecnntj 
Bubsc  iptioD  to  send  him  on  a  mission  to  Rusnian-  Carelia, 
to  collect  ballads,  l^nds,  and  traditions  illustrative  of 
his  favourite  Finnish  m^tholi^,  and  he  was  remarkably 
snecessfnl.    Soon  after  tiu  return  in  1841,  he  published,  at 
Hetfingloni,  a  iranxlation  into  Swedish,  in  Uie  metre  of  the 
original,  of  the  great  Finnish  poem  '  Kalevala,'  the  dlscovety 
of  which  by  Dr.  Lonnrot,  who  first  noted  part  of  it  down 
from  the  hps  of  the  peasantry,  has  mads  an  epoch  in  the 
hifttory  of  Finnixh  litenture.    It  was  this  tranalaiion  tliat 
first  brought  the  poem  inti>  general  notce;  and,  certainlj', 
since  Macphenton^  '  Osaian,  no  discovery  of  the  kind,  real 
or  kopposed,  ha*  produced  an  equal  sense  ion.   *  Hiawatfam,' 
Ihe  recent  poem  of  Professor  Longfellow,  thotuth  purporting 
to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  traditions  of  the  North  A  mericaa 
Indians, is  borrowed  fiom  the  '  Kalevala '  in  its  general  atyle, 
in  ita  peculiar  metre,  and  even  in  some  or  ita  mora  prominent 
lassages.     Soon  afieriu  publicttion  Gastrin  net  out  on  his 
third  philological  journey,  which  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  its  outsft  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Ldnnrot,  and  afterwards 
at  that  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Se<eiices.    It  took  him 
fir»t  to  his  old  quarters  at  Enaii,  then  to  Kola,  the  capital 
of  Rxtsaian  Lapland,  and  finally  to  the  Samoyeds  on  the  coaait 
at  the  White  Sea.   Here,  with  only  fifteen  tuhlee  to  k««» 
him  from  stwation,  he  strock  op  an  acquaintanoa  witA 
some  of  the  savage  Samoyeds,  or  cannibals,  one  of  whom  for 
an  Occasional  glass  of  brandy  nndtftook  to  teach  him  ih* 
Samoyed language;  aad^in.^^otgjbj^Ja  paa^^ 
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nwrly  thft  whole  of  ft  nnuraer,  •iwiiged  in  the  itudy.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  travels,  which  laKted  for  four  years,  from 
184S  to  1849,  he  crossed  the  Tuodraa,  or  deserts  of  Eoropeui 
Rnssia,  between  the  Wbite  Sea  aod  Uie  Ural,  where ooteven 
the  reio-deer  cad  front  the  wintiy  blast  and  live.  Philology 
has  its  martyrs  as  well  ai  religion.  Ca«Lt^  rctamed  with 
his  conMtitatitm  ruined. 

While  on  his  trKvels  be  had  written  moci  iotwrntiog  and 
animitcd  letters,  desciipiive  of  his  adnntvTaa  and  diaeowiM, 
which  we<a  printed  in  the  'Saomi,'  an  eitcellent  periodical 
in  the  8»'eauh  langnage  pQbli^bed  at  Hel8>ngfors.  Many 
comtDnnteatiou  from  him  on  learned  labjects,  cbieBy  written 
in  German,  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  *  Bulletin  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences '  at  St.  Peteraborg.  0>i  his  retora 
his  name  was  naiver^ally  known  aa  that  of  a  |d)ilologiat  of 
the  first  rank,  hat  it  wts  not  till  Much  18S1,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Tisit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the  present  Empem 
of  Rnasia,  to  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  that  he  waaiaised 
from  the  position  of  a 'privai-docent,'  or  private  tntor,  to 
that  of  p'ofessor  of  the  Pmaish  and  old  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage. One  of  his  daties  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Finnish  mytbolt^,  which  he  immediately  commenced 
CompotiiDg,  hot  before  they  could  be  finidied  he  was  no  more. 
H«  died  at  Hehdngfors  on  the  7th  of  Uaj,  181^  from  the 
effsetH  of  bia  Simoyed  ioamey. 

Tha  tnnalation  of  tae  '  Kalonia,'  and  nme  of  Caatifo'a 
other  works,  have  bran  already  mentioned.  His  Isctnreik 
*  Vortesnngen  Ober  Finnische  Mythologie,*  were  publiihed 
in  German  at  St.  Peteiriiiirg  in  1863  uoder  the  editonhip  of 
Schie6ier.  A  German  version  of  bia  travola  by  Helma  was 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1863,  and  analysed  at  aone  length  in 
the  '  Quarterly  Review.*  His  other  worka  were  mostly  of  a 
philological  character: — 'Elementa  Grammatices  Tchere- 
missffi,'  Kuopio,  1846, 8vo;'  Elementa GrammaticesSyrjina,' 
Hetflingfora,  1844,  8vo ; '  De  Affixis  Peisonalibus  Lingnarnm 
Allaic&ram/  HelsingCors,  1860,  4to.  There  is  also  an  Oatiak 
Grammar  in  Oermai),  forming  a  portion  of  a  work  called  'Nor- 
dische  Reisen  and  Foniehuogen,'  which  was  commenced  at 
St.  Petersbai^  in  1840.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  all 
these  worka  are  of  the  highest  value  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  ctlled  the  Ugrian  family  of  languages, 
comprising  the  Finniah,  the  Hunguiao,  the  Syryaniao,  and 
-  other  dialeeu  scattered  over  the  surfiKe  of  European  Rania, 
to  investigate  which  was  the  object  of  Caatren's  devoted 
exertions.  It  it  much  to  he  regretted  for  the  sake  of  learning, 
as  wdl  as  on  othei;  accounts,  that  he  was  «natched  away 
before  he  bad  time  to  communicate  to  the  woild  the  r^snlta 
of  bis  dauntless  and  ingenious  lahouTB. 

CATALYSIS.   [CHRMiHTaT,  1.] 

C A  T  AM  A  RCA ,  one  of  the  upper  provinces  of  the  ArBentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
the  province  of  Tnenman,  E.  by  Santiago,  S.  by  Cordova, 
and  S.W.  by  La  Rioja,  and  comprehends  the  little  visited 
conntiy  between  the  monntiun  ranges  of  the  Sierra  of  Aeon- 
quijaand  Ambato  on  theeaat,Bnd  the  Andes  on  the  west.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  exceed  30,000.  The  conntiT  consiatt  of 
a  i^cipal  valley,  Catamaica,  from  which  the  provinoe 
derives  its  name,  and  in  which  most  of  the  inhaluiajits  are 
settled ;  and  of  some  otboT  viJley  a,  running  between  moTintain 
ranges  south-east  and  north-west,  and  terminatiiw  at  their 
southern  extremity  on  the  borders  of  the  Gran  Saiina,  being 
thus  separated  from  the  other  inhabited  countries  by  high 
mountains  and  deserts.  The  rivers  which  water  these  valleys 
are  lost  in  the  Gnn  Saiina.  The  climate  is  snltiy,  especially 
when  the  south  winds  blow,  which  come  over  the  desert. 
Maize  and  wheat  are  mised  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
cannot  be  exported  over  the  mountains.  The  provinoe  sends 
only  cotton  and  red  pepper  (dried  capsicams)  to  the  odjncent 
countries,  the  latter  chiefly  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  ex- 
tenst^ly  uved.  The  present  capital  is  Catamarca,  or  San 
Fernando  del  Valle  de  Oatamareu,  in  £7**  28'  S.  lat.,  whoee 
population  is  stated  to  he  4000.  The  first  capital,  called 
London,  which  was  fhanded  at  the  time  when  Philip  II.  of 
Strain  married  Queen  Haiy  of  England,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indiana. 

CaTHA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 

CelattnuMB.  C.  edulia  is  the  Kat  or  Khat  of  the  Arabs.  "  It 
wouM  appear,"  savs  Dr.  Lindley,  "to  be  of  a  stimulating 
character.  According  to  Forskfihl  the  Arabs  eat  Uie  green  i 
leaves  with  greedinem,  believing  them  to  have  the  power  of 
caosing  extreme  watchfulness,  ao  that  a  man  may  stand  i 
sentry  all  night  long  without  drowsiness.  They  also  regaid 
it  as  an  antidote  to  the  plag'ie,  and  asseit  that  a  person  ' 


wearing  a  twig  of  it  in  hia  bosom  may  go  among  the  infected 
with  impunity  {  they  even  believe  that  the  plague  cannot 
appear  in  places  where  the  tree  is  cultivated."  ('  Vegetable 
Kingdom,'  p.  687.)  At  the  same  time  Forskflhl  adds,  "  The 
taste  of  the  leaves  does  not  seem  to  indicate  sudi  virtoos.*' 

CATHARINE'S,  ST.  [Canadi,  5.  2.1 

CATHCART,  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  thb  HON. 
SIR  OEQROE,  K.C.B.,  was  bom  in  Undon,  on  the  12th  of 
Mav  1784,  the  third  son  of  William  Shaw,  ihe  fiKt  Earl 
Catbeart.  Ha  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  the  Univenutr 
of  Edinbuigb  ;  and  in  1810  be  began  his  miliUir  life  br 
ioiniDg  the  Snd  Life  Guards.  In  IBIS,  by  which  time  he 
had  been  promoted  to  a  lientenancy,  he  accompanied  as 
aide-de.camp  his  &ther,  who  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
Russia.  When  th.-y  arrived  the  French  were  m  possession 
of  Moscow,  and  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  the  field 
in  peiBon  in  1813,  Lieutenant  Catbeart  joined  the  imperial 
army.  He  was  with  the  grand  army  thmughont  the  cam- 
naigns  of  1813  and  1814,  witnessed  the  battles  of  Lntsen  and 
Bautzen,  those  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  of  Brienue,  Bar-sor- 
Aube,  Arci»-sur-Anbe,  and  the  taking  of  Paris.  Of  these 
campaigns,  and  more  particulirly  of  the  strategy  of  Nap<H 
leon  L  as  di»played  in  the  battles,  be  published  a  volume  of 
Commentaries  in  1860,  from  the  facts  noted  at  the  time, 
aecompanifd  with  diagrams  showing  tha  position  of  the 
armies,  with  tbdr  movements.  It  is  a  valuable  work; 
additional  interest  being  given  to  it  by  an  iDtrodociton 
explaining  the  different  miliUry  systems  of  tha  Allied 
Powers,  as  vroll  as  of  the  French,  and  displaying  the  eff^ 
of  naticmal  diaxacter  onder  the  different  etrconkatanees  of 
attack  and  defence.  In  1814  he  again  ae(»mpxnied  his 
fother,  who  was  one  of  the  three  plenipotentiaries  sent  to 
Vienna.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  aod  was 
present  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  He  was  continaed  in 
the  appointment  when  the  Duke  became  meater-genenil  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  accompanied  him  on  hia  mission  to  Aix- 
la-Cbapelle,  Verona,  and  Berlin.  In  1828  he  had  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  Lieutenrat-Colonel,  and  served  for  about  eight 
years  in  Nova  Scotia,  Bermnrla,  and  Jamaica.  In  18S4  he 
retired  on  half-pay ;  but  in  1837  was  recalled  into  active 
service  on  aocouot  of  the  oathteak  in  Canada,  where  he 
proved  himself  an  active  and  efficient  officer.  After  serving 
there  for  more  than  six  years  be  retemed  home,  and  again 
retired  on  half-pay  in  1844.  In  1846  he  was  made  Depuij- 
Lieuteoant  of  Uie  Tower,  an  office  which  he  held  till  186L 
when  he  accepted  the  govemorship  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  brought  the 
Kwffir  insurrection  to  a  snccessfol  termination.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  immediately  sent  as  General  of 
Division  to  the  Crimea,  where  much  was  expected  from  a 
man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practice  and  i-cience 
of  his  DFofesaion.  He  however  had  short  time  to  displny  his 
capabilities.  In  the  buttle  of  Inkermann,  on  the  6th  of 
November  1864,  where  he  displayed  the  most  heroic  bravery, 
hot  in  wbidi  the  vtaek  he  made  on  the  left  was  met  by  a 
force  so  superior  that  it  foiled  in  Uie  deaired  effect,  he  fell,  toge- 
ther with  theother  leading  ohiefr.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot 
—Catbeart'^  Hill— wiih  elvven  other  officers  who  had  falleQ. 

CAI'LINITE,  a  form  of  argillaceoos  mineral  nlled  Pipe- 
stone by  the  North  American  Indians.  It  comes  from  the 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  is  a  red  dayatone  or  compacted  clay. 
A  similar  material  is  now  ■ccumolating  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  at  Nepigon  Bay.  Another  variety  is  used 
by  the  Indians  of  the  north-weat  ooast  of  America.  (Dana, 
Atittaralofjjf.) 

CAT-MINT.   [NspierA,  5. 1.] 

CATS-EYE,  a  form  of  Chalcedony,  of  a  greenish-gray 
colour,  having  a  peculiar  opalescence,  or  glaring  intemul 
reflections,  like  the  eye  of  a  cat :  the  effect  is  owing  to  fiU- 
ments  of  asbestos.  It  comes  from  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  and 
poKtessee  considerable  value  as  a  gem.    (Dana,  Minaralom.) 

CAT'S-TAIL  GRASS,  the  common  name  of  PhLiua 
prtOam,  an  agricnltotal  plant,  also  called  Timothy  Gnua. 
rPuiiRUii.l 

CAUGHT,  AUOnSTIN  LOUIS,  natbenaticUn,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  81,  1789.  His  father,  Louis  Frm^ois 
Canchy,  was  a  poet,  and  became  srehiviste  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  The  son  vras  carefully  and  religiously  educated. 
In  1604,  while  at  the  £coles  Centrales,  be  was  crowned  by 
the  Inaiitute  as  the  pupil  who  had  carried  off  most  pnEea, 
imiong  which  was  the  fint  in  Latin  poetry.  In  the  folbwing 
yew  lie  enteted  the  Eoole  Pol.vttf^i^^  asjecond^okr, 
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Bod  in  1806,  when  only  in  hit  BerentMnth  year,  his  lolotion 
of  *  difficalt  problem  was  prioted  in  the  '  Coiretpondance* 
of  tb«  DchfKd 

From  th-  Ecole  PolTfechniqne,  where  be  rora  to  the  firet 
plaoe,  M  Cauchy  entered  that  of  Ihe  PoDti  et  Chaun^, 
maiiitaining  ■  he  ume  position.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
engineer  of  the  worlcti  for  the  port  of  Cherboar^ ;  and  from 
this  date  commfuces  hie  ioni^  series  of  mathematical  re- 
searches )□  questions  previously  ansolved.  Among  the  first 
was  bis  demoustiatioD  of  Euclid's  celebrated  theorem  on  the 
polyedra.  In  1813  he  published  bis'M^tbude  pour  deter- 
miner &  piiori  le  Nombre  des  Raiiues  relies  negatives  d'une 
ExtracUon  d'nn  dt-gr^  qnelconque/  which  was  followed  by 
papers  on  ibe  pro^eTties  i>f  inte^ls,  taking  up  questions  [ 
started  by  Clairaot.  In  1615  he  received  the  grand  mathe- 
matical and  physical  prize  of  the  Institote  for  his  paper 
'Sot  la  Tbeorie  des  Oiides,*  which  became  the  basis  of  a 
theory  of  I'ght 

In  1816  Canchy  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  in 
the  Ecote  Poly  technique,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
his  demonstrstioQ  of  Format's  tho'Tem  of  the  polygonal 
nomhen, '  His  lectures  hod  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
edu<atioi-al  results  of  the  school,  and  tlie  progress  of  hia 
pnpils  was  matenallv  aided  by  the  works  which  he  succes- 
sively pnbli>hed  :  '  Cours  d'Aualyse,'  1821  ;  '  Lemons  sar  le 
Calcol  Differentiel,'  1826  ;  *  Lemons  sar  lea  Applications  da 
Calcal  Infinitesimal  k  la  G^omeliie,'  2  vols.  4to,  1826-28. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  valuable  series  of  papers 
for  the  Academy,  amoni;  which  are '  Sar  leti  lnt^(;rales  d^finies 
entre  les  Umites  Icnaginaires,*  1826  ;  '  Sur  TAppllcation  du 
Calcal  des  RoHidnx  &  la  Solution  des  Probldmes  de  .Physique 
Math^matiqne,*  1827  ;  '  Sur  la  R^lution  d'Equations 
Nuni^riques,  et  sur  U  Tb^rie  de  rElimination^'  1829 ; 
'Sur  laTh^B  des  Nombres,'  and  ethers.   The  last  was 

5 resented  in  May  1830.  The  rerolution  which  followed 
eprived  M.  Cauchy  of  his  public  emplovment,  as  hia 
loyalty  to  the  Hourbon  dynasty  preventM  his  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Iiooia  Philippe. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  invited  him  to  deliver  a  coarse  of 

fhysico-malhematicHl  leciures  at  the  university  of  Turin, 
n  1832  the  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  Cauchy  one  of  j 
their  firty  foreign  piembers.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
ceived an  inviiaiion  from  Charles  X.  to  undertake  the 
scientific  education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  then 
resided  at  Prague ;  and  he  cheerfully  devoted  himself  to  the 
ta»k.  While  thus  eng-ged  he  resumed  in  1835  the  publi- 
cation of  his  'Eicercises  de  Math^matiqnes,'  which  had 
been  for  some  years  interrupted.  In  1836  he  published  bis 
'116noire  snr  la  Dispersion  de  la  Lumiere.'  In  1838, 
having  lerminatid  bis  work  of  instrncUon,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  part  in  a  scheme  for  Imining  a  snpeiiitr  class 
of  professors  in  the  interests  of  legitimacy.  He  was  chusen 
a  member  of  ti  e  Bureau  des  Longitudes  in  1839,  but  the 
minister  refused  to  ssnction  the  choice^  remembering  the 
refusal  to  tuke  the  oath  of  allegimce. 

Canchy's  diligence  appears  to  have  increased  with  his 
yearn.  The  nnmber  and  nature  of  his  comaiunications  to 
the  Academy  m<y  best  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  the 
'  Compteii  Rendie  ; '  at  one  time  they  became  ao  multiplied 
that  their  publication  overstrained  the  Academy's  funds. 
Concurrently  ho  wrote  papers  which  appeared  in  other 
scientific  peiiodicals, chiefly  in  Liouville's  *  Joamal  de  Math^ 
matiqnea,^  amon|^  which  his '  Nu^  sur  le  D^veloppement  des 
Functions  en  Senes  ordonn^es  suivant  les  Puissances  ascend-  ' 
ulesdes  Variables/pul  lishedin  1846,i8  especially  remarkable.  | 

In  1848  a  pro'enorsbiu  of  mathematical  astronomy  having 
been  created  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  M.  Cauchy 
was  fippointed  to  the  char;  but,  as  had  happened  eighteen 
years  befoie,  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  required  in  1852 
agiin  lost  him' his  public  emplovments.  He  btill  continued 
his  studies  ;  addini;  every  month  to  the  number  of  bis  works. 
He  treated  of  the  biuber  brunches  of  algebra,  the  theoiy  of 
nomi'ers.  the  infinitesimal  calculux,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
and  physics,  exploring  indeed  every  brunch  of  mathematical 
analysis.  Of  him  it  has  been  wid  that  he  "  threw  hack  the 
limits  of  the  intfgral  calculus  ;  and  if  showing  a  preference 
for  abstract  questions,  ha  on  the  other  band  reodeied  impoit- 
ant  ber^ice  to  the  elementary  portions  of  science,  by  simpli- 
^iug  the  theory  of  asymptotes,  int-odncing  the  use  of  limits 
in  afi  Darts  of  geometi'y,  and  by  giving  an  degant  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fundamentu  theorem  of  the  theoiy  of  equations.'* 


M.  Cauchy  wu  »  member  of  sereral  sdentille  loeiitiM. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  be  pobliebed  at  Tuiin 
his  <  Kesum^  Aoalytiquee,*  4to.  In  1836  appealed  '  Snr  Ii 
Tb&rie  de  la  Lnmi^re,'  8vo  ; '  Sur  la  M^canique  Cele-te.'  &c, 
Svo,  in  1831— and  a  large  number  of  others  in  the '  Memoirea' 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  '  Annales  de  Math^matiques,'  and 
other  scientific  jourualn.  He  showed  tuo,  that  he  inherited 
his  faihtir's  puetical  ability  and  livelv  im^ginatioD,  and  re- 
lieved at  times  his  severer  studies  by  the  componiiion  ol 
French  and  Latin  poetiy.  In  1834  one  of  his  poemt 
'  Charles  V.  en  Eapagne  was  published,  which  his  much 
merit,  and  exhibits  the  monarchical  predilections  and  religiou 
opinions  which  actuated  the  whole  life  of  tiie  author.  Ht 
died  May  S3.  1857. 

CAVAIGNAC,  GENERAL  LOUIS  EUGENE,  son  ol 
Jean-Baptiste  Cavaignac,  member  of  the  Convention  and  ot 
the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  brother  of  Godefro} 
Cavai^ac,  repeatedly  proaeeated  by  Lonia  Pbiliiwe,  wat 
bom  at  Fbria  on  the  Xfith  of  December,  180S.  In  18S0,  at 
the  age  of  mghteen,  he  entered  the  Ecole  Polyteduiqp. 
In  the  years  1828-89  be  served  in  the  second  rt^moit  of 
Enj^neere  as  captain,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Morea.  Like  moat  of  the  sona  of  the  noted 
republicans  of  the  Gieat  Revolution,  he  adopted  early  in  life 
the  principles  of  his  father  ;  he  was  consequently  one  of  the 
first  to  adhere  to  the  revolution  of  July,  in  183U.  But  the 
free  expression  of  his  opinions  having  given  offence  to  his 
supeiioiB,  he  was  sent  in  18.32  to  jotn  the  army  in  Africa. 
Even  there  he  could  not  control  or  conceal  his  republican 
opinions;  but  the  brilliant  coui«ge  be  displayed,  and  the 
services  he  rendered,  drew  upon  him  the  notice  and  the  esteem 
of  his  commanding  officers.  He  was  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  Medeyah,  Bouffard,  and  Cbirchen  ;  and  in  the  several 
battles  and  skirmishes  of  Ouara,  Col  de  MoozaU,  &&,  be 
gave  proofs  of  that  aptitude  for  war  which  bespoke  the  future 
seneraL  But  it  wis  especially  in  the  expedition  agatast 
Tlemsen  that  he  prored  nia  capMity,and  eviueed  hia  valoai. 

After  the  capture  of  Tlemsen,  in  Jannary  1836,  Maisbai 
Clausel  formed  .a  bMttalion  of  volunteen  to  garrison  the 
citidel  of  that  (own  ;  and  g^ve  the  command  of  the  place  to 
Captain  Cavaignac.  In  this  isolated  position  he  maintained 
himHelf  with  great  honour.  Allbongh  frequently  attacked  by 
the  Arabs,  and  blockaded  by  Abd-el-Kader,  be  held  out, 
teaching  his  troops,  both  b^  hia  eximple  and  intrepidity,  to 
endare  the  severest  privations  without  a  mnrmur.  It  was 
not  however  till  May  1837  that  be  recei%'ed  further  promo- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  taking  of  CoRstantine,  C^Taignac 
was  transferted  to  the  Zouaves ;  after  which  he  had  a  battalion 
in  the  infantry  of  the  line.  In  1839  he  published  a  worii  of 
considerable  value,  entitled  *  De  la  Re^ence  d'Alger.* 

Although  his  health  and  constitution  were  at  all  times 
delicate,  Cavaignac  snstiUQed  with  un&lteriog  renonatim  the 
tiials  and  fatigues  of  a  camp  life ;  being  remaiked  aa  con- 
stantly the  first  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  the  last  to  retire  to 
hia  tent.  At  the  same  time  his  qualifications  for  providing 
1-esources  and  administering  them  when  found,  were  of  a 
high  order.  Having  returned  to  the  corps  of  Zouaves  as 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  81st  of  June  1840,  he  was  creatM 
colonel  the  following  year;  bntashort  time  before  the  battle 
of  laly,  be  joined  the  32nd  of  the  line.  It  was  in  the  capar 
city  of  commander  of  the  vangua<  d,  in  this  memorable  action, 
that  he  so  ably  supported  General  Bugeaud  against  the  army 
of  Marocco.  For  bis  behaviour  in  this  battle  he  was-made 
mar^chal  de  camp  on  the  16tb  of  September  1844.  After 
suppressing  several  revolts  amotig  the  tribes  on  the  we^^tcni  ' 
frontier  in  1846,  he  invaded  Marocco  in  Febmary  1846,  at 
the  bead  of  6000  men,  diiving  before  him  the  icdonbtidtle 
Emir  Abd-el-Kader. 

In  1847  he  aucoeeded  lAmorici^re  in  the  government  of 
Gran,  and  on  the  S4tb  of  February  1848>  be  received  his 
appointment  as  Rovemor-general  of  Algeria,  bya  decree  from 
the  Provisional  Government.    Two  months  after  this,  Lamar- 
tine,  having  foreseen  the  impending  dat  gera  t'y  which  France 
waM  threatened,  invited  CnV/iitnac  to  the  capitAl.    Hia  creat  , 
sbiliiy,  and  bis  decision  in  quelling  the  insurrection  of  Jane,  I 
established  his  character  both  aa  a  citizen  and  ati  a  soldier.  , 
It  was  by  far  the  moat  serioas  revolt  which  had  occurred  I 
since  1789.    Cavaignac  met  the  threatened  danger  with  j 
promptitude.    A  force  of  75,000  regulars  and  nearly  200,0(K) 
National  Guards  was  collected  in  and  near  the  metropolis. 
Several  powerful  barricaded  were  approached,  attacked,  and 
carried  ut  the  regular  ord-r  of  batpe,  Cavaixnac  himself, 
accompanied  by  Lwaaij^a^|ggima^^g|^^rfyg^  erected ! 
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in  fhs  Vnhaar^  in  Temple.  On  the  second  d«y  of  tbo  in- 
rarreetion*  Pans  wu  declared  in  e  stnte  of  siege,  lad  Oeat- zal 
Cftnigeac  was  appointed  Dietatmr,  alt  the  civil  and  militarjr 

Evera  l>einK  committed  to  his  charge.  After  foar  days* 
rd  fi^bttiig,  the  contest  earoe  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  of  the 
■narehlsta.  The  lusa  on  both  sidea  was  appalling :  two 
geneials  were  killed,  four  others  moitally  and  five  badly 
wounded.  In  all,  some  8000  persons  were  killed  and  wonaded, 
and  14,000  made  priuonera.  No  sooner  had  he  quelled  this 
great  revolt  than  the  geoeral  Inid  down  hie  anthortty.  I'he 
National  Assembly  appointed  him  President  of  the  Council, 
after  which  he  became  one  of  the  candidtttes  for  the  new 
office  of  President  of  the  R^poblic.  In  this  contest  he  failed, 
bni  was  supported  by  1,448,302  votes.  On  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber 1851,  he  wasarrested,  bat  released  after  a  short  detention ; 
and  he  was  aftei  wards  allowed  to  re«ids  nndistnibed  in 
Fiance,  although  he  had  not  given  his  adhesion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  Emperor.  He  died  October  1, 1667. 
CAWOOD.  [Y0RKSHIRR.J 
CEBADILLA.  [Cbt&dilla.] 
CEDRELA.  [Ckdiblacejc,  S.  1 J 
CEDRIRET.  rCHKMiSTRy.  S.  l.f 
CELAKOWSKY,  FRANTISEK  LADISLAW,  a  Bohe- 
mian poet  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Strakoaice,  a  small 
town  about  60  miles  W.  from  Prague,  on  the  7tb  of  March 
1799.  When  studying  at  the  university  of  Prague,  his 
enthusiasm  for  tlie  long-neglected  langoHge  of  Bohemia  was 
fint  aroosed  by  the  society  of  his  friends  and  fellow-smdents 
Kamaryt,  Chmelensky,  and  Vinaricky,  all  afterwards  anthors 
of  some  note.  The  first  effect  of  it  was  that  he  made  agrand 
anto-da-fl  of  all  be  had  hitherto  written,  beoanae  it  was  in 
the  GennsB  language.  He  then  commenced  an  ardent  stody 
of  the  Slavonic  Ungpages,  and  nude  himself  master  of  them 
all,  as  well  as  of  ItJian,  French,  and  EDglish,  and  at  this 
time  he  made  a  list  cS  four  hnndred  Bnglisn  words  "  mani- 
fseUy  of  Siavonic  oiigin,"  says  his  bio^pber  Maly,  which 
voBid  he  of  some  inteiest,  bnt  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed.  His  first  pablication  was  a  volume  of  '  Poems,' 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  Bohemian  (nnntation  of  Her- 
der's '  Blatter  der  Vorzeit,*  or  '  Leaves  of  Antiquity.'  We 
are  told  by  Maly  that  the  time  of  its  appearance,  about  1822, 
was  "  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  cIsshIc  to  the 
modem  style  "  in  Bohemian  literature,  and  that  the  trans- 
lation was  "  the  earliest  classical  specimen  of  modem  Bohe- 
mian prose."  A  more  important  production  was  a  collection- 
of  Slavonic  national  songs,  'Slowansk^  n&rodnj  pjsni,*  in 
three  volumes  (Pragne,  1822-27),  a  publication  somewhat 
reasmbling  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  In  1828 
CMakoweky  published  a  translation  of  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake,'  into  a  new  kind  of  poetical  prose,  somewhat  of  the 
OasiaDic  kind,  bnt  this  attempt  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
the  only  result  of  which  the  writer  conld  be  proud  was  that 
he  received  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  whom  he  had  presented  a  copy.  He  was  more  suc- 
eest^l  in  his  next  translation,  the  '  Ohlas  pisni  Rnskych,'  a 
collection  of  Ruasian  national  songs,  so  beamifully  rendered 
into  the  kindred  Bohemian  that  they  at  once  took  a  very 
high  place  io  the  literature  of  that  country,  and  still  retain 
it  Russian  was  at  that  time  the  favourite  language  of  Cela- 
kowsky,  and  the  Russian  nation  was  high  in  bis  esteem,  so 
much  so  that  he  lost  the  friendship  of  severaU  of  his  Bohe- 
mian acqoainlancea  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  insnrrec- 
tion  in  1831,  from  taking  the  part  of  the  Russians  against 
the  Poles.  He  had  then  been  ibr  some  time  the  editor  of 
the  leadii^  Bohemian  newspaper  at  Prague,  a  post  to  which 
he  had  beoi  recwnmended  by  his  patron,  Ck>nnt  Cbotck,  and 
he  was  also  professor  of  the  Bohemian  language  at  the  uni- 
veruty.  When  the  Polish  insurrection  was  suppressed  how- 
ever, he  dis^tproved  of  the  severiiy  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  uie  Emperor  Nicolas,  Sbi  in  an  article  of  his  paper 
compared  the  proceedings  of  the  Czar  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Tartar  khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  over  conquered  Russia,  in 
the  times  of  its  hamiliation  under  the  Mussulmans.  The 
article  happened  to  pass  the  censorship,  but  did  not  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna;  a  complaint 
vras  made  to  the  Austrian  govemuient,  and  the  nnfortuDate 
writer  was  at  once  dismissed  from  his  editorship  and  his  pro- 
fessorship—or in  other  words  was  ruined.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  hittemess  Celakowsky  composed  a  volume  of  epigrams 
a^inat  his  persecutors,  bnt  as  might  be  expected,  the  per- 
nussiun  to  print  them  was  refused.  He  obtained  the  place 
of  librarian  to  Uie  Princess  Kinsky,  and  puUtahed  aome 
poems  of  a  milder  chincter,  of  which  the  *Hundred-LeaTed 


Rose 'C  Bub  StoGrta*}  is  spoken  of  M  the  flnert.  His  fame 
wss  at  this  time  widely  extendad.  Dr.  Bowriog,  now  Sir 
John,  dedicated  to  him  in  1832  his  vidnme  of  '  Cheskian 
Anthology,'  in  some  stanaa  In  which  he  of  the  kind- 
ness Ceiakowsky  had  shown  him  on  bis  visit  to  Bohemia* 
and  the  material  assistance  he  had  afforded  him  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  volume.  The  present  King  of  Prassia  waa 
soon  after  his  accession  induced,  by  a  deputation  of  Poles,  to 
found  professorships  of  Slavonic  literature  at  two  of  his  uni- 
versities, Berlin  and  Breslau,  and  Celakowsky  was  offered 
the  choice  of  either.  He  selected  Breslau,  and  removed 
there  in  1842,  to  enjoy  again  a  competence,  but  in  what 
appeared  to  him  exile,  in  a  country  which  had  ceased  to  he 
Slavonian.  He  via  sdways  eager  to  greet  any  Slavonians 
who  came  to  Brenlaa,  and  the  time  of  vacation  always  fonnd 
him  at  Pragne.  At  length  the  events  of  1848,  so  disastrous 
to  Bohemia|,  when  the  ^juual  meeting  of  SUvooic  deputies 
at  the  capital  led  to  lis  bombtrdment  by  Windischgrats, 
brooght  about  Ceiakowaky'a  retnm  to  hia  native  country. 
In  the  following  year  a  Professorship  of  Slavonic  Philology 
was  inatituted  at  Prague  as  a  concession  to  the  national  pnrQr, 
and  it  was  id'ered  to  Celakowsky,  whose  offfluces  woe  pro- 
bably considered  as  sufflcieutly  expiated  by  his  asven  yean* 
expatriation.  He  returned,  but  hu  friends  perceind  that  he 
was  not  to  remain  long  among  them.  Always  of  a  somevh^ 
moody  character,  he  was  now  wild  and  eccentric ;  some  do- 
mestic calamities,  particularly  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  left 
him  burdened  with  a  largf  brnily  of  children,  had  shaken  his 
mind.    He  died  oo  the  6th  of  August  18fi2. 

Some  of  Celakowsky's  works  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The. most  important  of  bis  other  publications, 
bis  *  Mudroslovi  n6rodu  slovanskAo  t  prialovich '  ('  The 
Philosophy  lA  the  Slavonie  nation  in  proverbs'),  a  vunable 
coUeotioB  of  that  nature,  attricted  much  attention  on  its 
appearance  after  bis  return  to  Ptagne,  and  to  inervase  whidi 
hrt  left  large  manuscript  additiras,  which  are  likdy  to  see 
the  light  under  the  editorship  of  a  friend.  Be  had  also 
been  lor  V'  ars  engaged  in  collcctioas  for  a  supplement  to 
the  valuible  Bohemian  dictionary  of  Jongmann,  out  on  an 
extended  plan,  embracing  a  coaipariaon  with  the  other  Sla- 
vonic dialects,  as  in  the  great  Polish  dictionary  of  Unde. 
This  work  is  also  desiioed  for  publication,  and,  it  is  antici- 
paVd,  will  prove  a  contribntion  to  Slavonic  literatnra  of  the 
ve^  highest  value. 

CELA'NO,  the  ancient  li^einus.  a  lake  in  the  Abmzio  in 
Italy.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  only  lake  of  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  Cental  Apennines.  The  Iske  is  nsaily 
oval  in  shape,  abont  80  miles  round,  S170  Cset  above  the  luiral 
of  the  sea,  and  situated  in  a  basin  vrithoot  visible  onU^  and 
screened  on  all  sidea  by  mountains.  To  the  north  rises 
Monte  Velino  with  its  double  peak  to  the  height  of  8180 
feet.  To  the  east  and  weat  are  limestone  ridges,  a'eep  and 
rocky,  and  of  mnch  inferior  elevntion.  On  the  north-Mraat 
a  moderate  acclivity  separates  the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the 
Salto,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The  lake,  it  appears,  was 
traversed  in  ancient  times  by  a  river,  called  Pitonius,  which 
must  be  the  Oiovenco,  the  only  perennial  stream  of  any  mag- 
nitude that  now  eniers  the  lakt« ;  and  its  surplus  waters  were 
carried  off  by  snhterraDoiin  dianDelii,  the  opening  of  one  of 
which  is  still  visible,  and  called  La  Pedogna,  a  name  clearly 
derived  from  Pitonius.  Tite  outlets,  however,  be  ng  insufficient, 
the  lake  frequently  overflowed  the  lowgniandsalnig  its  banks. 
To  obviate  the  evil,  Jnlius  Csssar  designed  to  c<it  a  tnnuel 
from  the  lake  into  the  vall^  of  Uie  Liris ;  his  ^an,  hawever, 
was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Clandiux,  who 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  wiui  great  mignificenee. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  tunnel  became  ohatrncted  by  the 
&lling  in  of  stones  and  earth,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  since  the  year  1240  to  render  it  efficient  in  preventing 
inundations  of  the  lake,  bnt  without  success.  Between  1745 
and  1830  the  encroachments  of  the  like  had  swuUowed  up 
10,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Abmzzo.  Important 
repairs,  however,  were  made  at  the  expense  of  ihe  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  under  the  direction  of  Si^or  do  Rivera 
(who  examined  the  tunnel  in  detail,  and  desciihed  it  in  1825), 
and  the  ancient  tunnel  was  so  far  rendered  availahle  as  to 
carry  off  a  conxtant,  though  not  a  lai^,  stream  of  water  into 
the  Liria,  or  Oarigliano.  The  area  covered  by  the  lake, 
according  to  a  late  official  survey,  is  36,315  amws.  A  com:* 
pany  was  formed  at  Naples  in  September  1862  to  effect  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  lake. 

Consideied  as  a  xemsaat  of  anti^ti^^^^|^i|^iif 
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Claitdiat  ig  an  exceedingly  mteresUiig  object  At  tiie 
opening  of  it,  near  the  lake,  the  taanel  is  aboot  30  feet  high 
and  28  feet  broad  ;  bst  it  coDtnuU  considerably  as  it 
advuttceti  through  the  moantain.  Its  whole  length  is  three 
miles.  It  is  in  part  cnt  tliroagh  the  solid  limestone  of  Moate 
Salviano,  and  in  part  throogfa  a  chnlky  earth  that  has  little 
tenacity.  Wherever  the  latter  sobstMce  occnrs,  the  tonnel 
ia  supported  by  masonry  of  admirable  workmanship.  To 
admit  iight  and  air  the  Romans  sunk  shafts  from  ahove.  The 
entrance  to  this  tannel  is  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  tb  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Avernno,  on  the  north-west  ahom  of  the  lake. 
[ABRcno.1 
CEr.B:aDaE.  [KiLnaaR.] 

CbLLS.  The  nltimate  atmctnre  of  uimal  and  vec^ble 
bodiea  CMwista  of  ninate  Tesiclet,  which  are  ealM  Celui  Id 
both  animal  and  v^table  stractores  these  organs  are  not 
gener  illy  Tiidble  to  ihe  naked  eye,  as  they  vary  from  the 
1-SOOth  to  the  1-lOOOOth  part  of  an  inch  m  diameter.  In 
all  cases  the^  conast  of  an  envelopiDg  membrane  or  cell- 
wall,  which  incloses  in  a  space  more  or  less  enlarged  certain 
oonatitnents,  called  cetl-contentx.  The  nature  of  the  snb- 
CM  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cell-witUa 
andeoDstitnie  the  cell-cootenta.  differs  in  the  animal  and 
v^lable  kingdoms,  but  there  are  certain  properties  which 
all  cellx  possess  in  common.  Sometimes  these  propertieu  are 
called  vital,  to  distii  guish  them  from  the  properties  possessed 
hy  inorganic  or  mineral  bodies,  which  are  called  physica]. 
ll  wilL  however,  be  seen  that,  independent  of  th**  formative 
power  1^  whidi  particlei  of  gelatine,  cellnloae,  Ac,  arfange 
thenuelvM  in  the  fnrm  of  cells,  and  again  theee  cells  arrange 
theniaelvsa  into  the  forms  of  orq<>ns  and  beings  of  a  specific 
form,  there  are  few  of  the  functions  performed  by  cells 
that  may  not  be  referred  to  the  action  of  phyHical  forces. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  necessaiy  conditions  of  the  cell  it, 
that  it  aball  allow  of  thtt  passage,  throogh  the  membrune  of 
which  its  wslls  are  composed,  of  those  snbstances  by  n>ean8 
of  which  it  grows,  and  which  it  acts  upon  for  the  prodaction 
of  the  peculiar  secretions  whieh  characterise  either  specific 
beings  or  parts  of  their  organisation.  This  fanetion,  which 
is  called  Absorption,  seems  refenible  to  the  physical  relations 
which  exist  between  liqoiHs  and  gases  and  the  membrane  of 
wJiieh  the  cell-wall  is  composed.  [ABSoamoN.] 

The  liquid  or  gaseous  contents  which  are  thna  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  cells  undergo  a  variety  of  changes,  ac- 
cording to  the  position,  age,  or  other  circamstances  «f  the 
cell.  Sometimea  the  flaid  that  ie  ahanbed  appears  to  be 
transmitted  in  eompoand  stractnret  from  clI  to  cell  withoot 
nndersoing  any  great  amount  of  change.  In  other  eases,  the 
most  decided  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  elements  in- 
troduced. The  oella  of  some  I^rts  of  v^table  stmctnres  are 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  in  which  carbonic  acid  and  amnwoia 
are  absorbed  with  water,  and  converted,  either  daring  their 
passage  through  the  cell-wall,  or  whilst  in  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  into  cellnlo-<e,  starch,  sugar,  protein,  and  other  consti- 
taeata  of  the  ceU.  In  other  parts  of  plants  the  cells  convey 
solntions  of  sugnr  and  other  substances  without  prodacing 
on  them  any  channe. 

The  constituents  absorbed  into  the  interior  of  the  cell  are 
the  materials  from  which  the  oell-mtll  and  all  its  contents 
are  derived.  The  prooesB  by  which  the  cell  appropriates  to 
itself  these  matters  is  exiled  Assimilation.  This  function  ia 
SBf>poKed_  to  be  earried  on  by  an  independent  force  or  power 
Tssiditig  in  the  cell,  or  congeriea  of  cells,  which  form  an 
organ  or  a  body,  and  has  been  called  the  '  assimilative  force 
or  property,'  'organising  force/  'plastic  force.*  It  is 
necessaiy  however  in  this  process  to  sepamte  between  the 
changes  by  which  one  substance  is  converted  into  another, 
and  which  is  probably  the  result  of  ordinary  chemical  force 
under  other  circumstances,  and  the  power  or  force  by  which 
these  substances  are  made  to  assume  definite  forma  in  cells 
and  OTvans.  The  latter  is  a  special  force  in  the  case  of  each 
cell,  plant,  or  animal,  and  to  which  alone,  of  the  changes 
involved  in  the  function  of  assimilation,  the  term  vital  can 
be  woperly  applied. 

The  rssalt  of  the  appropriation  of  the  new  matter  absorbed 
from  withoat  in  all  cells  is  their  enlargemmt  or  growth. 
This  takes  place  in  two  ways :  either  the  new  matter  is 
taken  op  into  the  interior  of  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall, 
which  is  always  the  case  where  the  cell  becomes  augmented 
in  siie,  or  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  layers  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell.  Acrording  as  the  first  mode  of  growtii  is  rei;u1ar 
or  iiresular  will  be  the  form  of  the  cell.  The  vegeUble  and 
animal  kingdoms  present  almost  all  coBceivable  forma  of 


cells,  from  the  ^herieal  and  hexagonal  cells  ^M«rved  in  ths 
lower  forms  of  plants,  and  the  less  oiiganiaed  tissues  of  ani- 
mals, as  cartilage,  op  to  the  elongated  vessels  of  the  plant, 
&nd  the  irrmtar  ceQs  of  bone  <^  areolar  tissue  in  aaimala. 
The  animal  kil^om  presents  by  far  the  greatest  variety  in 
this  respect,  and  so  great  are  the  changes  that  some  of  the 
animal  cells  undergo,  (hat  the  terms  Metamorphosea  or 
Transformations  have  been  applied  to  these  changes.  As 
examples  of  these  cells  we  may  quote — ths  homy  scales  of 
the  epidermis,  of  the  bur  and  the  naila,  and  the  laminated 
pavement,  eiHtbelinm— in  whiidi  the  cells  are  fia'taned, 
polygonal,  or  feaifbnn,  and  the  cell-wall  is  fused  into  eae 
mass  with  the  eell-eontents ;  the  contractile  fibre-odia  of  the 
smooth  moades ;  the  tobnles  of  the  lens ;  the  prisms  tke 
enamel;  the  varioas  forms  of  hone-eella;  and  the  tnw- 
versely  striated  cells  of  mascnlar  fibre. 

All  cells  originate  or  are  produced  in  tl^e  same  ww. 
Either  they  are  developed  free  in  vegetable  or  animal  Soio, 
or  they  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  preceding  cells.  In 
all  cases  they  originate  in  connectitm  with  a  anbstanoe  called 
protein,  which  exists  in  cells,  either  in  the  form  of  a  small 
dark  spot  called  a  nucleus,  or  cytoblait,  in  the  interior  of 
which  is  a  nucleolus,  or  of  an  expansion  on  the  interior  of 
the  cell,  when  it  is  called  the  primordial  utricle.  Free  oaU- 
development  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  planta,  in 
aaecbarine  and  other  liquids  about  to  undergo  the  lennentar 
tion  prooess,  and  amongst  animals  ia  the  chylsL  Moed,  and 
Ivmph.  Hie  exact  mode  of  the  development  of  edk  nndsr 
these  circumstances  haa  not  been  aeenrataly  observed,  and  the 
parfielf  8  or  granules  of  i^oteinaeeona  matter  from  whieh  they 
are  supposed  to  originate  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  have 
had  their  origin  independent  of  other  cells.  The  meet  com- 
mon  form  of  cell-development  ia  that  in  which  the  cell  grows 
around  or  firom  the  nucleus  or  primordial  utricle.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  the  development  of  the  cell  more  firaqnantly 
takes  place  aronnd  the  nucleus,  whilst  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom its  origin  is  more  frequent  from  the  folding  in  or  con- 
traction of  the  primordial  ntride  npon  itidf,  by  which  meani 
two  cells  originate  in  one. 

Brides  the  development  of  cells  aronnd  the  nucleus  and 
round  the  investing  membrane,  or  primordial  utricle,  within 
the  walls  of  the  cell,  a  multiplication  of  cells  frequently 
takes  place  by  division  of  the  wnole  cell.  This  takes  place 
in  many  of  the  lower  fums  of  animals  and  plants  f  Pnon- 
soA,  S.  S],  and  also  in  the  red  blood-conposcles  of  the  Mn- 
biyoes  of  Inrds  and  mammalia,  wd  in  tM  6(donrleee  bloo^ 
corpuscles  of  the  tadpole.  It  is  probiAle  that  fnrtfatt 
observation  will  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  cell- 
multiplication. 

One  of  the  highest  problems  for  the  physiology  of  the 
present  day  to  solve  is,  the  efficient  causes  of  the  phenoaena 
of  cell-development.  The  following  propositions  have  been 
Iftid  down  by  Kdlliker  as  an  attempt  to  follow  up  Schwann's 
idea  of  the  analogy  between  chemical  changes  in  inoiguie 
bodies  and  those  which  occur  in  cells 

1.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  arises  in  the  first  place  as  a 
precipitate  in  an  organiaable  fluid,  and  afterwards  becomes 
consolidated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  special  inveatm«it  and 
contents  with  a  nucleolus  appear.  Its  development  may  ia 
this  case  be  compared  to  that  of  imnganio  precipitates,  vet 
the  constantly  globnlar  figare  and  hise  of  tne  nuclei  which 
are  just  formed,  indicate  some  essential  ihou^  not  yet  reoof- 
nised  condition  peculiar  to  them. 

8.  In  the  development  of  cells  by  division  the  eell-nocleas 
pla3rB  exactly  the  same  part  which  was  previou^y  ascribed 
to  the  nucleolus,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  formation  of  cells 
in  thin  manner  demonstrates  that  chemical  conditions  are  not 
necessarily  concerned  therein. 

3.  In  cell-development  around  portione  of  contents,  and 
in  the  cleavage  process,  the  nuclei  also  operate  as  simple 
centres  of  attraction  u(K>tt  a  certain  mass  of  blastems,  and 
then  follows  the  formation  of  a  membrane  upon  the  sur&oe 
of  this  mass,  which  is  moat  simply  understood  as  a  conden- 
sation of  the  blastema. 

4.  In  the  cell-development  directly  around  the  nucleus  the 
investment  with  blaatema  is  wanting,  and  the  naden 
velope  tiie  membrane  immediately  aronnd  itself. 

From  what  has  been  previoosty  ssid,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cells  are  the  active  seat  of  the  fnnetions  of  both  animals 
and  planta,  and  the  most  conspicuous  ivsiilts  of  organisation 
take  placo  in  consequence  of  their  agency.  They  not  odIt 
constitute  the  msss  of  the  body,  but  by  iheir  agency  alone  all 
the  special  seeretiona  and  prometSidf'iiuUiiduil  Manta  and 
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uimah  an  foniud.  Tlu  food  tioomwy«A  into  tlw  body  1^ 
oells,  the  Uoud  of  uimali  ii  charged  with  eella,  uui  the 
fanctioBi  of  tooomotion  ud  leniaUon  are  carried  on  by  the 
agency  of  «■  lla.  Nor  an  thaae  laat  fiinetion*  pecnlijur  to  the 
aninutl  kingdom.  Coatraetilitr  and  aeuibilitT  seem  to  be 
the  property  of  ttie  snbitaDee  (protein)  of  which  the  nocleoa 
and  primoraial  otricle  an  compoeed.  To  this  lobatance  Mr. 
Huxley  propoMa  to  give  the  naaic  Endoplait,  and  thna  con* 
dudes  a  iMtnre  on  the  identity  of  stmctore  «f  plants  and 
animals : — 

"  Id  bi'th  plants  and  animals  then  there  is  one  histological 
element,  the  Endoplaet,  which  does  nothing  bat  grow  and 
Tegetatively  repeat  itself;  the  other  element,  the  periplastic 
substance  (the  cell  meoibraue)  being  the  sabjeet  of  all  the 
ehrmrcal  and  moqthological  metamorphoses,  in  conseqDenoe 
of  which  specific  tinanes  arise.  The  differences  between  the 
two  kingdomaar^  mainly,  1,  thai  in  the  plant  the  End<^ilast 
grows,  and,  as  the  primor^al  stride,  attains  a  large  cone- 
parative  siie ;  while  in  the  animal  the  Eado|ilast  remaina 
small,  the  principal  bulk  of  ita  tissnes  being  formed  fay  the 
periplastic  nnbstance ;  and,  2,  in  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  periplastic  substance  in  each 
ease.  This  distinction  however  does  not  always  hold  good, 
the  Ascidiana  furBishtng  examples  of  animals  whoso  peri- 
plastic  sahstance  contains  eellniose. 

"  Tiie  plant  then  is  an  animal  confined  in  a  wooden  ease ; 
and  nature,  like  Sycorax,  holds  tboasanrf s  of  *  delicate  Ariels ' 
imprisoned  within  every  oak.  She  is  iealoas  of  letting  vs 
know  this;  and  among  the  higher  ana  more  conspieaons 
forms  of  plants  reveals  it  only  by  sneh  obeeuro  maaifeatations 
as  the  shrinking  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  sadden  clasp  of 
the  Ditmaa^  or,  still  more  slightly,  irf  the  ^nonuna  of  the 
^^efeiit.  Bnf anunw  the  immeaee  variety  of  ereataiaa  which 
belong  to  the  invisible  world  she  allowa  non  lihar^  to  her 
Dryads ;  and  the  ProfOMMi,  the  ^vnr,  and  indeed  a]l  the 
Alpm,  an  daring  one  [wriod  of  their  existence  aa  aetiva  aa 
animals  of  a  like  grade  in  the  scale.  Tree,  they  an  doomed 
eventnally  to  shnt  themselves  np  within  their  wooden  cages 
Mid  ramain  qnieseent ;  but  in  this  respect  th^  are  no  wnse 
off  than  the  Polype,  or  tiie  oyster  even." 

For  farther  information  od  the  subject  of  Cells,  see  the 
articles  Hhtoloov,  iS*.  8 ;  CtttA,^.  1 ;  Tiram,  Osoanio,  £1 1. 

(Sharpey,  in  Qasin's  Mementa  of  Anatomy;  Kdltiker, 
Hemdbookof  Hwnaiu  HiMi^jf,  translatvd  for  the  Sydfnham 
Society  by  Huxley  and  Busk';  Carpenter,  M<tnutdof  Human 
Phytiology;  Prxneijile*  nf  Phytmogy;  MobI,  (7nfA«  Keye- 
tahU  CeUf  translated  by  Ht-nfrey;  Schleidm,  FrineipUa  <^ 
Seimaifie  Sotanjft  translated  by  Uinkester;  Sehldden,  On 
Phytogenaia ;  Schwann,  On  (Ae  Idmtity  o/  Stimettira  in 
PbuUt  and  AnimaU,  translated  by  H.  Smith  for  the  Syden- 
ham Bociefy;  Qu^kett,  Leaturet  on  BUtdogy;  Haasall, 
Mienteopic  Anatomy  t^th^  ffttmmn  Body;  T><ad  and  Bow- 
man, Tho  PhytiUogxoed  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Han; 
Qnekett,  Catalogue  of  the  Hittologieal  Sorite  in  me  Mtumm 
oftiie  Royal  College  of  Surgeone,  London;  Quartefly  Jour- 
nal of  Microteopixti  Science;  and  T^neactiom  of  Micro- 
aoopical  Society,  vol.  i.) 

CENSUS  Of  1801.  The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1S01 
differed  iu  several  respects  from  any  previoaa  Censoa.  lo 
some  points  the  range  of  its  inquiries  was  more  minute  and 
precise;  in  many  others  wider  and  mora  comprvheoxivo. 
The  character  of  the  previous  inqniries  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  reached  hnve  been  sofficiently  indicated  in  former 
volamt-a  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopa'tia;  *  here,  theiKfore,  before 
^vinc  some  M  the  principal  r^soUa  of  the  drnioa,  it  will  he 
enewi  to  state,  in  Uie  words  of  the  very  daboiate  lUport  of 
the  Bsgistrar-General,  prefixed  to  the  volamea  of  Populatiou 
Tablex,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  what'  the  Censos  oi 
1861  sought  to  accomulish  : — 

**  At  iht)  present  CenBus  it  was  naolved  to  exhibit  not 
ner*>ly  the  siaiistics,  as  before,  of  parish*>s,  and,  more  com- 
pletely, uf  parliamentaiy  and  muniL-ipal  boronghs,  but  also 
ol  such  other  Urge  towns  in  Euglaud  and  Scotland  as  ap- 
peared Hufficieiitly  important  for  separate  mention,  and  uf  all 
the  eccleeia<tic>il  diatricis  hod  new  ec.  lesiaatical  pfirishes 
M'hich,  under  ihe  provisions  of  various  Acts  of  Parliameol 
have,  during  the  Inst  forty  year«,  been  created  in  England 
and  Wales.  In  addition  ^iio  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
occupation,  age,  and  birthplace,  of  the  population,  it  was 
detrrmined  to  ascertain  the  varioos  relationahips  (sneh  as 
hnsband,  wife,  son,  daughter) — the  civil  condition  (as  married, 
nnmarried,  widower,  or  widow) — and  the  nnmber  of  persona 
blind,  or  deaf  and  domb.  Farther,  under  the  impnasion 


that  the  fifth  section  of  the  Aok  would  anthorise  snch  an 
inquiry,  the  desifa  was  formed  of  collecting  sta'istics  as  to 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  variooa  t^urchea  and 
oiber  placee  oi  pablic  religioni  vorship  ihron^ont  the 
eonntiy,  and  the  number  of  pereoDS  generally  frequ)>nring 
ihmi ;  and  also  as  to  the  exiatrngedocational  establisoments, 
and  the  a^al  number  of  scholar*  under  insiroction.  It  wa% 
howeVfr,  snbepquently  considered  doubtfol  whrther,  npw  a 
rigid  ciMiatmction,  the  Censos  Act  rendered  it  compulsory 
upon  parties  to  aJord  informaUon  upon  tbeee  parUcolarat 
and  the  inquiry  waa  thenfun  puimtd  aa  a  purely  voluntary 
investigation.  It  waa  not  deemed  n*  eessary  to  proeare,  aa 
at  former  Ceiisnaes,  any  abstrset  of  the  parish  r^*-ters  for 
the  ten  preceding  years ;  the  general  system  of  registration 
ef  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  had  been  1»t  that 
period  in  full  operation,  affording  mon  complete  and  trust* 
wMihy  information  aa  to  changes  in  the  aqpect  of  the  pop«- 
lation  referable  to  the  operation  of  theaa  eTfBt&*' 

F«  obtaining  these  obiecto,  tbeloeal  maefaineiy  jntnodaced 
in  Bagland  and  Wales  by  tiie  Poor  Law  and  RegivtratioD 
Acta  was  employed,  the  genefal  direction  of  the  Ceasn^ 
under  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  being  given  to  the  R^gistrar- 
Oenarai.  The  024  K^stration  Di-t-icte,  into  which  England 
and  Wales  waa  divided  by  the  Keeiatration  Act,  each  having 
a  snperintendant-registpir,  an  snbdivided  into  S190  Subdia- 
triets;  each  haviog  a  local  ngistrar  of  binha  and  deaths. 
Theee  subdistriols  wen,  for  the  purposee  ol  the  Census,  and 
nuiler  the  snpervision  of  the  r^istrars  and  saperintendent- 
r^ttars,  again  divided  into  30.610  Enumeration  Districts, 
each  such  district  being  sanigned  to  one  enumerator,  who  was 
required  to  omiplete  his  ennmeration  in  one  dt^.  In  Scot- 
land, when  no  snch  local  machinery  exiBt»d,  the  Ceosos  was 
talnn  throogh  the  agency  of  the  sheriflii  of  eoonties  and 
diief  officers  of  boneghs;  the  wo<king  ti  the  Act  being 
devolved  chiefly  on  the  aheriffb-anbstitat^  "  lAe  WNunted 
a  fit  person,  generally  the  parochial  sdiodmaster,  u  eadi 
pariah  to  divide  it  into  convenient  euain«ratioa  districts,  and 
superintend  the  proceediitgs  of  the  Census  thf-reia.'*  The 
number  of  enumeration  districts  formed  throagbout  Seotland, 
in  1801,  was  7878 ;  in  the  Islands  of  the  Britiah  Seas,  £07 
enumeration  distriets  wen  similarly  formed.  Of  the  mode 
of  taking  the  Censos,  it  will  sulfice  to  say,  that  blank-fbnns 
were  left  at  every  hou>e  and  public  instituUon,  with  minute 
directions,  in  order  that  they  might  be  correctly  filled  up  with 
the  reqaisite  information  concerning  every  person  who  abode 
in  the  house  or  apartment  on  the  night  of  March  30, 1801. 
T^ese  forms  were  collected  by  the  enameraton  on  the  31st 
of  Manb  ;  each  enameratur  beingdi>«otad  to  aatisfy  himsdft 
as  lar  as  pw-ibte,  of  the  accuracy  of  tha  entries,  wd  when 
inaccurate  to  correct  them,  llw  vait  importance  uf  the 
method  adopted,  as  a  security  for  the  accuracy  and  pneisioB 
of  the  returns,  will  be  beet  ondarstood  by  a  eom|nri>on  with 
the  method  adopted  in  taking  the  Cmsus  of  the  United 
States  in  1800.  At  that  date  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  comprised  an  area  of  3,300,000  aqnan  miles.  To 
nombertheinbahitantsoocupytng  that  vast  apace  the  entire  staff 
of  superior  and  subordinate  offio^ra  emplojed  nambered  only 
3276  penons,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  employed  for 
enumerating  th^  population  of  England  and  Wa1ea,a  lerritory 
of  68,3S0  square  miles,  or  less  than  a  fifty-sixth  uf  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  American 
enumeration  could  not  be  made  on  one  day,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  though  the  schedules  wen  directed  to  be  filled 
up  with  *  reference  to  *  a  particular  day,  the  officer  did  not 
call  at  the  house,  the  inmates  of  i^hieh  wen  to  be  numhendf 
til)  some  days,  weeks,  vr  even  months  after  the  time  specified ; 
when — the  caraless  way  in  which  peo^e  an  aecuatomed  to 
treat  such  things  being  t^en  into  aoionnt — it  is  hcareely 
possible  that  errt*n  can  in  verynnmerona  instances  be  avoided, 
even  as  regards  the  men  Domber  of  residents,  while  in  re- 
spect of  age  and  other  mon  minute  matters,  the  probability 
of  error  is  ot  course  largely  increased.  As  far  aa  provision 
could  be  made  by  the  stren^h  and  careful  appointment  of 
the  officixl  staff,  and  the  atnctneaa  with  which  their  duties 
wen  defined,  the  avrangementa  for  the  British  Censos  of  1851 
were  in  all  reapecta  admirable,  and  probably  the  retuma 
were  as  accurate  as  under  exiating  circumatances  are  attain- 
able. It  may  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  labour  wUdi 
devolved  on  this  army  of  ennmeraton  (including  Scotland, 
nearly  30,000  in  number),  to  state  that  the  blank-foima  for 
England  and  Scotland,  issued  from  tiie  Census  Office, 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly  7,000,000,  the  weight  of  them 
bang  nearly  40  tona :  the  "  weigh  t  (rf  ^^^^{^'['^'^ 
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coiiniwntion  books,  and  other  fDrms,  deopatelwd  from  tbe 
eentnl  oflSee,  exceeded  6S  tons.'*  The  sebednlee,  after  beii^ 
dnlT  filled  in,  were  snhjected  to  revieioD  by  the  registrais 
and  Enperintendsnt-regititrars  before  transmissioQ  to  the 
CentuB  Office,  there  to  undergo  final  revision  and  generaliza- 
Uon.  The  ennmeration  of  the  persons  on  board  vessels, 
either  in  harboar  or  at  nea,  was  accomplished  by  the  officers 
of  the  Cnstonu,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Aegietrar  of  British 
Seamen  ;  the  enumeration  of  ^e  army  by  the  officers  of  the 
Tarions  branches,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  these,  as  in  other  matters,  the  returns  were  mnch 
more  minute  and  extensive  than  in  any  previous  Cenans ; 
while  several  collateral  retnms  were  at  tile  same  time  ob- 
tained, mch  as  of  the  latest  popnlationof  the  several  colonies, 
tl^e  nnmber  ol  British  sabjcets  in  various  foreign  states,  the 
nomber  and  rank  of  half-pay  officers  of  the  army>  navy,  and 
marines,  of  Chelsea  and  Oreenvich  pensioneis,  of  officers 
employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown,  &c. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  renUtt  of  tiie  ennmeration  of  the 
popnlation.  The  nnmber  of  people  in  Oreat  Britain,  incln- 
ding  the  islands  in  the  British  seas,  on  March  31, 18S1,  was 
20,969,477 ;  and  the  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  Ea-t  India 
Company's  service,  abroad,  on  the  paaiiage  ont,  or  roand  the 
coasts,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  on  ihe  same  day,  was 
162,490.  The  total  popnlation  of  Oreat  Britnin  may  there- 
ftnre  he  set  down  at  S1,1S1,967.  Of  these  16,921,888  were 
in  Enghind,  1,006,721  in  Wales,  3688,742  in  Scotland, 
143,196  in  the  Isle  of  Mnn,  Jeisey,  Oaemsey,  Alderaey,  and 
other  small  islands  in  tbe  BriUsh  eeas ;  and  162,490  were  at 
sea  or  serving  lUiroad  in  the  army. 

The  prvpmiitm  ^na^Mto^^sia^  has  been  preserved  with 
remaricable  regolanU'  daring  tbe  half  centoiy.  In  1861  the 
mole  population  of  Great  Britain  ^raa  10,386,048,  the  female 
10,736,919 ;  being  an  excess  of  349.871  females ;  the  excess 
of  females  at  home  was  612,361.  The  proportion  in  1851 
was  103,369  females  to  every  100,000  males  ;  in  1801  it  was 
103,363  femHles  to  100,000  males.  At  both  periods  tht're 
were  somewhat  less  than  30  m»les  to  31  females.  In  1661 
there  were  20  males  at  home  to  21  femHles.  Tbe  excess  of 
biiths,  however,  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Daring  the  13 
years  (1839-51;  in  which  accume  i^istera  of  births  have 
been  kepi,  there  have  been  bom  3,634,235  males  and 
3,46A.6S9  femiles,  or  about  106  males  to  every  100  females 
(104,865  to  100,000).  The  dispurity  in  the  sexes  at  home  is 
greatest  in  Seotlsnd — 110  females  to  100  males ;  in  England 
and  Wales  it  is  only  104  females  to  100  males.  To  what 
d^ee  the  change  in  the  proportions  and  the  snbseqnnit  dis- 
parity of  the  numbers  in  the  two  sexes  is  due  to  emigration, 
or  to  a  difference  in  d^-gree  of  the  dangers  and  diseases  to 
which  they  are  respectively  exposed,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
consider. 

The  ineretue  of  popukUian  in  the  last  half  centary  nearly 
represents  a  new  nation  equal  to  that  which  existed  in  Great 
Britain  at  it«  commencement,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
vast  numbers  who  have  **  aniinally  left  the  United  Kingdom, 
settled  and  multiplied  in  n>iUions  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  colonies  of  North  America,  of  Australia,  and  of  South 
A&ica."  The  aggr^te  increase  in  the  fifty  yean  is  93  470 
per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*329  per  cent  annually.  "  The 
annual  increase,  however,  has  varied  in  each  decennial  period ; 
it  increased  from  1*274  per  cent,  on  the  population  in 
1801-11,  to  1*489  (nearly  1})  in  1811-21,  when  it  wasat  the 
maximitm  ;  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  1821-31  was  1*408; 
in  1831-41  it  fell  to  1-279  ;and  in  1841-61  to  1-186  per  cent 
annually.  The  population  therefore  in  increasiug,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  has  declined  since  1811- SI,  when  there  was 
little  emigration,  and  the  mortality  in  England  was  lower 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since,  down  to  the  two  last 
decennaries ;  when  the  ^nblic  health  has  i-uffered  from  epide- 
mics of  infloensa,  cholera,  and  other  diiteases  ;  while  emigra- 
tion fiom  the  United  Kingdom  has  proceeded  at  an  accele- 
nted  rate  from  274.300  in  .831-31,  to  7i8,0ti0  in  1831-41, 
and  1,693,000  in  1841  fil."  During  the  same  period  tbe 
mvporlion  of  land  to  each  person  has  decreMed  in  Oi«at 
Britain  from  S-4  acres  in  1801,  to  2  7  acres  in  1851;  from 
4  acrrs  to  2  acres  in  England  and  Wales. 

If  the  rate  in  which  the  population  has  increased  since 
1801  continued  to  prevail  uniformly,  the  population  would 
doable  itself  in  Great  Biitain  every  63^  yean ;  in  England 
and  Wales  every  61  years." 

The  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  in  1801  was 
3,260.802;  in  1851  it  waa  4,312,388;  being  an  increase  of 
2,061,586.   Tbe  familiea  in  En^aaA  and  Wales  in  1801 


vrera  1,696,738 ;  in  1851  they  were  3,71 3,290.  In  Bootlnd 
tbeywere364,079inl801,and600,098in  1851.  The  average 
nnmber  of  families  to  a  house  in  Great  Britain  in  1801  was 
I-S09 ;  and  of  persons  in  a  fomily,  4  645 ;  in  1861  there  were 
1-182  families  to  a  house,  and  4-825  persons  in  a  funily.  In 
Scotland  in  1851  the  average  of  personsin  a  famity  was4*814, 
or  nearly  that  of  the  whole  island;  hat  the  average  of 
families  ina  house  was  somewhat  higher — 1*621.  In  Glasgow 
the  number  of  families  to  a  honse  is  5'4 ;  of  persons  to  a 
house,  27*6 ;  in  Edinburgh  the  correxponding  numbers  are 
4-2  and  20  6  ;  in  Aberdeen,  3  and  12*3 ;  in  Dundee.  3  2  and 
15*7  ;  in  Perth,  2-8  and  12.  In  London,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  numbers  are  only  about  the  average  of  Scotland— 1*74 
and  7*7 ;  hot  in  soma  districts  they  are  as  hi^  as  1^  11,  and 
even  13  persons  to  a  house.  Thu  excess  m  the  northen 
cities  was  caused  by  a  real  difference  in  the  habita  of  the 

Swple.  "  The  towns  and  cities  of  the  two  northern 
nslish  counties  and  of  Scotland  are  bnilt  in  the  continental 
style  ;  and  the  families  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  live  in  large  flats,  which  constitute  separate  tenements.** 
The  term  house,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  has  been  nsnally 
applied  to  theae  several  flats  or  Sucre  ;  and  in  every  census 
from  1601  to  1641  'flats*  in  Glasgow  and  some  other 
Scottish  towns  were  returned  as  separate  houses.  In  1851 
this  was  conected,  and  the  euumeraton  were  instructed  that 
flats  and  sets  of  chambers  most  not  be  returned  as  honNee. 
Tbe  returns  from  Scothwd,  as  from  EngUnd,  are  now,  there- 
fore, made  on  a  tolerably  uniform  principle,  and  are  fairly 
available  for  compariaon.  The  variationa  in  the  seTsnl 
EngliKh  counties  and  in  different  districts  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  fiunilies  to  houses,  is  considerable ;  hat  it 
would  require  Utr  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  enter  upon 
it  As  a  rule,  in  England  and  Wales,  a  house  is  inhabited 
by  one  family,  the  excess  in  the  proportion  being  mainly 
caused  by  the  lai^  nnmber  of  public  institutions,  hotels, 
lodging-houses,  &c.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
families  in  connexion  with  the  houses  which  they  occupy  in 
14  subdistricts  of  England,  containing  35,876  inhabited 
houses,  in  which  were  48,985  families  (1,606  of  the  hoasea 
having  the  families  absent),  comprising  242,164  persons,  or. 
on  an  average,  nearly  7  persons  to  a  house — 5  to  a  family. 
Of  these  houses,  26,309  contained  one  family ;  ^789,  two 
families;  1,623,  three;  748,  fonr ;  4£5,  five;  S24,  mx; 
118,  aeren  ;  63,  eight;  33^  nine;  and  38,  tan  familiea  and  op- 
wards.  This  analysts  is  m  the  Report  carried  out  with  ^reat 
minuteness  into  a  variety  of  ^ticolam,  but  which  it  ia 
imjMwuhle  for  us  here  to  follow. 

The  number  of  hcnut  in  Oreat  Britain  in  1851  was — 
inhabited,  3,670,192;  nninhaldted,  166,735;  building, 
29,194.  In  1801  there  were  1,862,476  inhabited,  and 
67,320  uninhabited;  the  number  building  was  not  re- 
turned. The  follo«-ing  tables  show  (1>  the  number  of 
principal  public  institutions, — of  their  inmates  35,516  were 
officen  and  servants  ;  and  (2)  the  number  of  persons  sleep- 
ing in  barges,  hams,  tents,  and  vessels. 


IniUtuttons. 

No. 

Persons. 

Uelos.  iFesuOee. 

Bamcki     .       .       .  . 
'WorkhooMt     .  . 
Pi-iwnB              .       ,  . 
LauKtic  Aiylami 
Hotpitili  for  tbe  Sick 
A^lnmi  and  other  Chtri-  \ 
table  Insthatfams  .      .  \ 

Total    .  . 

174 
746 
257 
149 
118 

573 

53,933 
1 31,582 
80,959 
21,004 
11,«47 

46,731 

44,8.13 
65,786 
24,5!)3 
9,753 
5,893 

37,183 

9,100 
65,796 

6,366 
11,251 

5,754 

19,548 

2,017 

295,856 

178.041 

117^15 

Penoni  in  Bar^ 

Open  Air  in  Ttmts 
„      VmbIs  is    the  Forth 
engsged    ia  lalind 
Nkvigstion  . 
Scs-goisg  Veneli  in  tbe 
Porti    .  . 

Total  . 

12,924 
9.972 
8,277 

8,575 
43,178 

10,395 
7,251 
4,614 

7,780 
41,165 

3,539 

2,721 
3,663 

845 
2,008 

82,921 

71,155 

11.766 

"  The  enumeration  of  the  houseless  popuktion,  nnsettled 
in  families,  is,  however,  .necessarily  imperfect ;  and  the 
actual  nnmber  must  exited  the  18,249  returned,  namely 
0,973  in  bams,  and  6,277  in  the  onen^r.    It  k  nwntioiwi 
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in  one  insUnce  that  a  tribe  of  gipsejrB  etniek  tliair  tents  and 
puaed  into  another  pariah  in  order  to  escape  ennmeration. 
In  1841  the  number  of  thehoaselesa  class  was  22,303 :  owing 
to  the  more  advanced  period  of  the  jear  (Jane  7)  at  which 
the  Census  was  taken,  many  Irish  people  and  labonrera  were 
then  enj^aged  in  the  bay  harvest." 

From  bonses  and&mities  we  ascend  iotowtuaitdeorpora- 
(•OM.  No  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  smaller  aggre- 
gate! of  honses  by  defining  villages,  hamlets,  &e.;  bat  17,150 
plaees  which  have  dafiaad  bonndarvM  are  tepantely  retained 
m  th*  Popnlation  Tables  and  each  of  theia  is  assnmed  to 
be  a  viliage,  or  an  aggiantioi  of  funiliea  iDond  a  dnudi  or 
oh^d :  on  an  avMage  these  villages  lie  at  a  distance 
alxnt  S4  miles  apurt,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coantiy 
annud  them,  dirtriboted  over  an  area  of  S  miles,  lie  ^  tlw 
aT«age  limit  of  1}  mile  from  the  centre,  or  at  the  mean  dis> 
tance  of  six-aevnaUiH  of  a  mile. 

"  Great  Britain  has  eight  hunflred  and  fifUm  towns  of 
varioas  magnitudes,  either  market  towns,  connty  towns,  or 
cities,  hundred  and  eighty  in  England  and  Wales ;  ttoo 
hmeh-ed  and  iwenty-fiee  in  Scotland,  and  ten  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  To  SI  of  the  preceding  '  villages  *  there  is  on 
an  areraga  a  tofrn,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  110  sqnare 
miles  of  conntry,  equivalent  to  a  square  of  10^  miles  to  the 
side,  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  nearly  6  miles ;  so  that  the 
popnlation  of  the  country  around  is,  on  an  average,  about  4 
miias  from  the  centre. 

"The  population  amounted  to  10,666,288  in  the  816 
towns,  which  stand  w  ^164  miles  of  area.  An  average 
town  of  18,963  inhdntants  stsnds  on  sn  ana  of  nearly  4 
s^uaremiles;  eqDiTBlenttoaBqaara(tf8milestotiwside,a 
circle  l^th  mile  to  a  ndins,  and  the  pt^mlation  is  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre. 

"  The  population  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britun  was 
10,403,169 ;  consequently  if,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
detached  houses,  uie  villages,  and  small  towns  wiUiout 
markets,  are  called— country  ;  at  the  present  time  the  town 
and  emattry  popnlations  of  Great  Brita^  differ  so  little  in 
numbers,  that  they  may  be  considered  equal,  for  by  the 
abstracts  10,666,288  people  live  in  the  towns,  and  10,403,189 
in  the  connliy.  In  the  towns  there  were  6*2  peraant  to  «• 
dcra,  in  Uie  country  6*3  acres  to  a  penon.  The  density  in 
the  country  was  120  persons — ^in  the  towns  3,337  persons — 
to  a  sqnare  mile,    .    .  . 

"  iJie  816  towns  are  mnped  aroond  87  connty  towns— 
SSin  England,32  in  BeoUand,  »d  aduef  towna,eqniTalant 
to  connty  towns,  in  the  Islands  of  the  British  Sess.  Each  of 
the  centnl  connty  towns  was  snrronnded  on  an  average  by 
dght  or  nine  other  towns,  extending  over  an  aver^  area  of 
1,067  sqnare  miles,  equivalent  to  a  square  of  S3  miles  to  the 
nde ;  a  circle  of  18  miles  radius :  and  without  allowing  for 
the  extreme  distance  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  they 
were  35  miles  apart.  The  population  of  the  county  towns 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  Channel  Islands 
amounted  to  about  626,647  in  1801,  and  to  1,391,638  in 
18S1 ;  in  England  and  Wales  the  popnlation  of  the  county 
towns  was  about  473,239  in  1801,  and  1,076,670  in  1861." 

This  equality  of  proportion  between  the  town  and  country 
popnlation  of  Ch'eat  Britain  is  one  of  the  'great  focts,* 
Drought  into  prominent  notice  by  the  Census  of  1861.  The 
great  reUtive  increase  of  the  popnlation  collected  in  the 
principal  towns  is  another  of  the  more  important  fsets  vlueh 
pmnt  to  a  change  in  Uie  habits  and  condition  of  the  mople. 
T^xvM.  in  the  Si  principal  towns  in  Eiwland  and  Wales, 
wbi^  in  1601  contained  2,163.698  inhaMtantft,  the  popu- 
lation had  risen  in  1861  to  6,264,261 ;  in  other  woros,  in 
1801,  about  -24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  resided  in 
those  61  towns,  while  in  1861  veiy  nearly  36  per  cent,  of 
the  population  resided  in  the  same  towns.  In  the  seven 
principal  towns  in  Scotland  there  resided  in  1801,  271,486 
out  of  the  entire  popnlation  of  1,608,420,  or  16'8  per  cent ; 
in  1661,  779,698  out  of  the  wtire  population  of  2,888,742, 
or  26*9  per  cent. :  or  there  occnrred  a  relative  increase  in  the 
68  largest  towns  in  Great  Britun  of  upwards  of  10  ^r  cent^ 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  entire  population :  that 
is,  whereas  then  tvxi  of  every  tm  persons  in  Great  Britain 
resided  in  68  the  principal  towns,  now  three  oat  of  evoy 
fM  persons  reside  in  than.  The  ineresse  of  the  pt^ulation 
of  I^don  and  Ute  other  great  towns  was  4,609,626,  or  189 
piv  orat.  in  the  halteentiuy ;  that  of  the  smallK  towns  and 
the  eontttry  was  5,770^996)  or  71  per  cent  The  actual 
increise  in  sane  ttf  the  great  towns  was  very  remari:- 
tdile.  In  London  the  p(^alataoii  imreased  from  968,663  to 


2,362,S36,  being  an  increase  of  1,403,873,  or  146  per  cent. ; 
Manchester  (with  Salford)  from  94,786  to  401,326  ;  Ltve> 
pool  from  82,296  to  376,965,  its  opposite  neighbour  Birken- 
head rising  in  the  same  time  from  110  to  £4,286;  Bir- 
mingham frvm  70,670  to  232,841  ;  Preston  from  12.174  to 
69,684 ;  Bradford  from  13,264  to  103,778 ;  Plymonth  from 
16,040  to  62,221;  Bonthampton  from  7,913  to  36,305; 
MerthyrTydfil  from  10,127  to  63,080  ;  Glasgow  from  77,068 
to  329,007 ;  and  other  mannfactnring,  mining,  and  sea-port 
towns  at  a  proportional  rate.  The  increase  in  thepopulation 
of  the  watering-places,  or  towns  chiefly  devoted  ti  pleasnre, 
mesnwhile  bemg  at  least  commansnrsta  with  that  of  the 
towns  devcrted  to  bosiness:  thus  &ig^ton  increased  frnn 
7,440  in  1601  to  69,673  in  1861 ;  and  Cheltenham  from 
3,076  to  86,061. 

Dividing  the  towns  into  classes,  it  appears  that  "tin 
greater  part  (3,022,776)  of  the  increase  (6,3^660)  jn  the 
six  classes  of  towns  was  in  London  and  in  the  manu^tnring 
towns  ;  the  (1)  sea-ports,  the  (2)  towns  which  are  in  mining 
districts,  or  are  engaged  in  hardware  manufactnres,  and  (3) 
the  county  towns,  severally  contributed  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  to  the  increase ;  the  increase  of  the 
people  living  in  watering-places  was  200,164.  In  the  latter 
class  the  rate  of  increase  vras  the  greatest;  it  was  2*661  per 
cent,  annually.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  was  2*380  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  2*336  in  the  mining  and  hardware 
towns,  2*191  in  the  sea-ports,  1*820  in  London,  and  1*609  in 
the  coantf  towu.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  same  half-centonr  was  1*377.  Tlie  towns 
have  increased  most  rapidly  in  miioh  straw-plait,  cotton, 
pottery,  and  iron  are  mana&ctnred." 

The  dentin  and  prommHy  of  the  populatioi  are  elnodated 
in  the  Report  and  the  SnmmaTT  Tables  in  varioas  ways,  and 
at  conriderable  length :  bo-e,  however,  the  matter  must  be 
treated  briefly.  Tbe  density  of  popalatim,  or,  as  a  recmt 
French  authority  (Baron  do  Fton^  m  the  *  Annnaire ')  hsa 
proposed  to  term  it,  the  "specific  population,"  after  the 
analogy  of  "  specific  gravity  ."^varies  in  the  624  districts  of 
England  and  Wales,  from  186,761  persons  on  a  sqnare  mile 
in  the  East  London  district,  to  18  on  a  square  mile 
in  that  of  Bellingham,  Northumberland.  The  greatest  density 
of  population  out  of  London  is  in  the  Liverpool  district, 
which  is  74,446,  and  the  next  Birmingham,  whidi  is  41,863 
on  a  squars  mile.  Manchester  has  11,677,  which  is  less  than 
Leeds,  which  has  30,886 ;  Bristol,  which  has  22,858;  Ply. 
month,  which  has  20^1 ;  Nottingfaam,  which  has  19,994 ; 
East  Stonehoase,  which  has  10,913 ;  Brighton,  which  has 
18,068;  Hull,  which  has  17,760;  Salisbniy,  which  has 
11,907;  Greenwich,  which  has  11,849;  and  Exeter,  which 
has  11,670.  The  smaller  doui^  of  Manchester  thu  sndi 
towns  as  Salisbury  and  Exeter  is  accounted  for,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  large  spaces  covered  by  the  numerous  great 
factories  and  warehouses ;  yet  the  result  is  scarcely  what 
would  be  generally  expected,  especially  as  both  Exeter  and 
Salisbury  are  oathedral  towns,  having  considerable  open 
spaees  within  the  city  boundaries.  But  the  evidence  of  over- 
crowding in  these  two  cities  appears  much  stronger  when 
they  are  compared  with  some  of  the  other  most  populous 
manufacturing  towns :  Sheffield,  for  itutuice,  which  is  among 
the  densest,  has  6,263,  or  little  more  than  half  as  many  on 
the  nmare  mile  as  SsusfaiiiT ;  Bradford,  which  luu  2,887,  or 
less  tnan  one^oorth  ;  «pa  naekbnnij  whidi  has  1,333,  oc 
mly  (me  eighth.  As  reqtecfs  pnndnu^  of  p<q>nWi(m,  le- 
garaing  it  upon  the  same  hypothesis  of  eqoal  distribntiw, 
we  find  that  the  peofde  of  En||^«td  were,  in  1801,  on  sn 
average  163  yards  asunder,  while  in  1861  ther  wm«  mily 
108  yards  asunder ;  the  mean  distance  apart  c«  the  houses 
in  1801  being  362  yards,  and  262  yards  in  1861.  Or,  as  it 
may  be  otherwise  expressed,  on  the  same  area  the  popnlation 
has  doubled ;  the  pnwimity  has  increased — ^the  separation 
has  diminished — ^in  the  ratio  of  3  to  S.  In  the  London  divi- 
sion the  mean  proximity  has  inereased  from  SI  yards  in  1801 
to  14  yards  in  1861. 

The  Itlande  of  the  Britieh  Seat  are  noticed  more  fully  in 
this  than  anr  previous  Census.  Five  hnndred  islands  and 
rocks  have  heea  numbered;  bnt  inhabitants  were  only 
found  on  the  mwning  of  March  31st,  1861,  on  176  islands,  or 
groups  of  islsads.  Some  of  the  ouiers  are,  howerei^  ooea- 
sionatly  dwelt  on  by  shepherds  during  summer.  AssinK 
over  Ireland,  which  oontuned  6,663,178  inhabitants,  we  find 
that  four  of  the  larger  islands  have  each  upwards  of  60,000 
inhabitants  ^-Anglesey  67,318,  Jersey  67,020,  Isle  of  Man 
68,344,  Isle  of  Wqiht  60,384.  ^^^'^Ig^^'^ 
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tO,000  t-Onerniey  Sd.707,  Lawii  Unfile,  BWe  SlfiK,  ud 
Shetland  90,936.  Two  more  nambernpwarcuof  10,000:— 
Orkney  16,668,  and  Islay  1S,334.  T««nty  namber  between 
1.000  and  10,000  inhsbitanta ;  6fteen  between  COO  and  1,000 1 
thirty-aaren  between  100  and  600 ;  fifteen  between  60  and 
100  i  forty- five  between  10  and  flO ;  aarcn  nnmb«r  10  inha- 
Intanta  on  each;  and  twenty-five  nnder  10,  two  of  them 
Itaving  only  one  inhabitaot  w  aaeli,  Little  Piqw,  one  of  the 
SbeUandi,  a  woniao,  and  Ineheolm,  in  Finehure,  a  man. 
Some  of  the  more  remote  and  am»Ilfr  islands  were  now  nnm- 
hmd  foi  the  fimt  time,  and  mach  enrioui  infomuUion  hat 
been  collected.  St  Kilda,  one  of  the  Hebridti,  70  milee 
firom  the  mainland,  is  one  of  these.  Tlie  popolation,  now  for 
the  first  time  offic  ally  ennmerated,  cmsisted  of  48  males  and 
62  femalea,  all  of  whom  were  bom  on  the  island,  except  one 
female,  aged  35,  who  was  imported  from  Sntherlaniuhire. 
The  exeew  of  females  ia  ehiony  among  children  under  SO, 
of  whom  there  are  93  males  and  30  females  ;  and  persona 
above  60,  of  whom  6  are  females  and  1  only  is  a  male.  The 
'  men  are  all  farmers  and  biri-catchera,  eseb  "  farmer  **  occq- 
pyiog  about  tiiree  acres  of  land.  Eight  fBmalas  are  described 
ai "  weavereas  in  wool."  The  greai  majority  of  children  die 
«{  what  is  called  ihe  "  aighk  days*  illness ; "  Mveral  were 
bora  daring  the  praviona  twelve  months,  but  only  two  wwa 
living.  T^ra  an  a  msnsa  a>  d  a  ehnroh  on  the  laland ;  but 
no  reudent  cleifymM  cr  medical  nun. 

The  number  of  bormtgkt  in  England  and  Wales  having 
municipal  oif^aniaation  according  to  the  Monicipal  Reform 
Act,  waa  19^  with  a  popnlation  of  4,345,9^ ;  of  these 
boroughs  18  have  had  ohartera  of  incorporation  granted  since 
the  passing  of  that  Act  There  are  88  nnreformed  borooghs. 
Of  the  raformt- d  boronKhs  it  U  found  that  one-half  of  the 
po(>olation  (8,920,542)  is  contained  in  17  boroughs,  each  of 
which  contaioH  more  than  60,000  inhabitants.  Itappearaalao 
that  102  bnroDghs,or  mora  than  half  of  the  total  number,  con- 
tain  less  than  9,000  inhabitaata  in  each ;  in  the  aggregate, 
478,M1  inhabitants.  Eighty-ceven  boroughs  have  from  9,0(iO  to 
7,000  inhabitanu ;  twenty-eeven,  from  SO.OOO  to  40,000 ; 
«ght,  from  40,000  to  60,000 ;  seven,  £rom  60,000  to  60,000 ; 
two^  from  60,000  to  100,000;  and  three  have  800,000  and 
upwards 

Thf  83  royal  and  mnnidpal  baig^  of  Scotland  contained 
768,777  inhabitanta ;  only  three  burghs  contained  more  than 
60,000  inhabitants ;  «ie,  more  than  40,000 ;  three,  from 
SO.OOO  to  40.000  :  fifteen,  from  7,000  to  80,000  ;  thirty-three, 
£rom  S,000to  7,000 ;  and  twentv^eight  under  9.000  inhabitants. 

Several  of  the  most  popnlons  and  important  places  in 
Eaglaitd  and  Walea  are  still  without  a  municipal  organiaation. 
Among  these  are  the  metropolitm  parliamentary  Mroughs  of 
the  Tow«r  Hamlets,  population  030,111 ;  Fiusbuiy,  323,778 ; 
Marylebone,  370.057;  Greenwich,  106,784;  lAnibeth, 
861,346  ;  and  WeKtmiDster,  841,611  ;  and  the  towna  of 
Brighton,  population,  69.673;  Baroley,  80,638;  Bury, 
S1.86S;  Chatham,  88,484;  Cheltenham,  36,061;  Dudley, 
37,968;  Huddemfield,  a0,8»0}  Merthyr  Tydbl,  63,080; 
Bochdale,  89.196 ;  Stroud.  36.636 ;  and  Stoke-upou-Tient, 
-84,087.  In  Scotland  thwra  are  no  towna  containing  m  ]popii- 
ktion  of  10,000  which  ar»  not  ittuni«ii«l  Iwrghs. 
I  Addit'onal  nbstracts,  of  a  very  Tnluable  charactn',  have 
been  pui>lished  subBeqoeDtl;^  to  Uie  Oenwal  Report  relating 
*'  to  the  ages,  ovenpatim,  civil  oondition,  «id  hirUi-plaees  ^ 
the  popnlation;  the  munhanof      blind,  and  of  the  deaf 


and  dnnh ;  and  the  extent  of  the  aoeonmodatlon  tiironthoai 
the  country  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  religion ;  '  but 
Utia  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  qneationa  of  so  wide  a  natvt. 
In  another  article  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  Oooor^none 
or  TBS  PxorLB  [&  8]  aa  exhibited  in  the  Census  retorne. 

With  reapeet  to  Irdaiid,  the  eireanntance  bronght  e«t 
with  moat  ataitUng  pnnunenoe  waa  the  lemaifcaUo  oeemse 
in  the  popnlation  unoe  the  previeni  Cnma.  Up  to  that  of 
1841,  Men  deeennUl  Cenana  <d  the  haU*oantni^  W  shown 
a  steady  if  not  rapid  iuoreaae  of  the  popntation.  TbM  ^ 
1861  diowed  that  daring  the  paai  ten  y^ara  the  gain  of  the 
pieviooa  twenty  had  been  mart  than  undone.  Ib  1881  the 
total  population  of  Ireland  was  6,801,887  ;  in  1861  it  waa 
only  6,661,970.  Andthe  retunwfurthershowedUiatthiade- 
crease  was  general  as  compared  with  1641 ;  and  even  as  com- 
pared with  1821,  the  only  eiceptions  werasome  twoot  three 
places  in  Ulster,  in  each  of  which,  fnmi  cauaaa  easily  under- 
stood, there  had  been  a  continuous  increase  of  inhabitanta 
during  the  half  century.  The  laige  Ulixg  off  of  the  popo- 
latiou  between  1841  and  1861  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
disastrous  famine  which  afflicted  Ireland  in  1646-47,  in  con- 
sequence td  the  failure  of  the  potato  nop :  partly,  however, 
it  waa  due  to  emigration,  which,  in  its  torn,  bad  bow  greatly 
stimnlsAed  by  the  fiulnre  of  the  potato,  and  the  conaequent 
agrienltnial  diatraea.  The  total  emigratitwi  from  Ireland 
during  the  ten  years  between  1841  and  1861  ia  aatimM*^  to 
have  amounted  to  1,280,133,  "  varying  with  considenble 
regularity  acoording  to  the  farii^ons  u  the  atate  of  the 
lahonriug  dassee."  For  the  aake  of  preseuting  in  one  view 
the  inereaae  and  decrease  of  the  population  or  Ireland,  we 
appmd  a  table  of  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  the  frar 
pcovinoei  at  eadt  deeeniual  Ganms  imn  18S1  to  1801. 

Poptdatioit. 


Pntriaoes. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

1831 

1S31 

1641 

1861 

Lelmter   .  • 
Hunittr  .  . 
Ulster     .  . 
Oeansuifat 

Total  of  Ire-  { 

4,876,311 
6,064^7  » 
5,475,4:18 
4,S!li^04& 

1,767.482 
1 .935.fi  Iv 
1,998.4»4 
1,110,329 

1.908,7  la 
2,297.152 
2,888,633 
l,a4S.9ti 

1,973,781 
9.396,161 
9.38S.3i3 
1,418358 

1,67^591 
1.857.419 
2,01  IJ66 
1^010,211 

20,808.971 

8,801,827 

7.787.401 

8,176a3i 

6,UU70 

The  decrease  of  population  waa  aa  might  be  expected  moal 
marked  in  the  rural  distrieta.  In  several  of  the  large  towna 
the  CenBQS  of  1661  showed  an  actual  increase  of  population, 
while  scarce  any  showed  a  filing  off,  a  ci'cumstance  aiia- 
ing  no  douht  from  the  famishing  pour  having  crowded  into 
them  in  the  hope  of  ohtaiuing  employment  or  of  finding 
relief.  Dublin  city,  which  in  16S1  contained  186,881  inhar 
bitanta,  had  932,726  in  1841,  and  268,361  in  1861.  Cork, 
tboogli  it  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  15,000  between  18S1 
and  1861,  showed  an  inaeasa  of  above  a  thousand  from  1841. 
Belfast  had  more  than  doubled  in  population  between  18S1 
and  1861,  and  brtween  1841  and  1661  had  increased  fmn 
76,308  to  100,30a  Galway  town,  vkioh  between  1831  and 
1841  had  faUen  in  popnlation  from  33,180  to  17,876  had 
increased  in  1861  to  23,686. 

The  two  following  taUea  will  show  in  the  readieat  nmuier 
the  ganenl  lesslu  of  tiie  annmantioii  of  1851. 


Aim,  Botmit  mtd  PtptUaliomt  on  MarA  Slaf,  1861. 


1851. 

ATM  In 
Amw. 

BOUBBI^ 

POFUUITIOS. 

IiduUtad. 

TTelBhiHted. 

BolUtni. 

FaiMH, 

Oreat   BritUo    and  ] 
Iilanth  la  the  Bri-  > 
tiA  Seas .   .   .  .] 

67,624,877 

8,670.192 

166,735 

29,194 

30,969,477 

1 

]0,328,5&8 

10,735,919 

England  and  Vales . 

Smlnd  .... 

I«Ui>d»iBtbe  Britlih} 

87.824,916 
20,047.469 
20,808,971 

252,000 

8,8;8,039 
870.308 
1.047,;S5 

21,846 

158.494 
13,146 
65,189 

1,095 

26,571 
2,490 
2,118 

203 

17.927,609 
2.888,743 
6,515,974 

143,126 

8,781,225 
1,375,479 
8^176,737 

66,854 

9,146,384 
1,518,263 
S,8;U»,067 

76,272  j. 

..  .  I.  i-t 
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Nmbtr. 

Fiqmtatlaii  of 
ltaC««f  Um 

CMUttf. 

Ana  in  Aerw 

of  Ttnru. 

Am  In  AoTM  of 

Of 
CaantlH. 

Of 
To«u. 

aiglaad  awl  WiIm  .  . 

ScoUud  

CliMUdlilMii  .  .  . 

A3 

aa 
s 

580 
225 
10 

8,990.809 
1^97,079 
88,400 

8,988  800 

1,391.663 
74,726 

l,724,40fi 
287,134? 
IS.lOB? 

8S,800,500 
19,780,338? 
338,892? 

GTwt     Britain   rad  1 
Itlaadi  ia  Britiaby 

87 

815 

10^558,388 

10,40VW 

2,024^18 

55,599,729 
■  * 

In  the  Article  OauT  Britaih  of  the  'Poddt  Cyclo- 
(Media*  a  table  is  given  of  the  popoiation  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Eoglaud,  Walei,  and  ScoUand,  with  the  areas  in 
iqnara  niilea,  according  to  the  Cennu  of  1631,  and  under 
the  head  Irbland  a  tinuiar  table  ia  given  for  that  island.  In 
tb*  former  Supplement,  under  the  head  Cknbui,  tables  are 
t^tm  of  the  population  of  the  cmmtiet  of  Great  Bittain  and 
Ireland,  aeoording  to  the  Cennaof  1841.  We  now  give 
tables  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Irtland,  with 
the  anal  in  aer«a,  accordiiur  to  the  Censas  of  1661,  followed 
tnr  a  list  of  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arnuu;ad  under 
lAcir  reipoetife  eonntiei,  with  tho  population  of  etch  in  1851. 


OMRittH. 

A«IM. 

Fnrelsttao. 

BKOLAMD. 

Bedfbrdahue  .      •      ■  * 

.      .  395,583 

124.478 

BerktUre 

.  .  450,858 

17«,065 

Bnekingfaamibiro  •       .  • 

.  464,NS0 

168,738 

OambiidgMliin .  . 

.    •  523,861 

185,405 

CbMhin       .      <       .  . 

.  7"7,<i71l 

455,728 

Oommtll  .       1      ■  . 

.   .  873,600 

855,858 

OumbflrknA        ■      •  • 

.1,001,278 

195/493 

Derb7*bire      ■      *  ■ 

.    .  658,808 

996,0-)4 

DflTonthire   ■      ■      <  . 

.1 ,657,1  kO 

587,098 

DorMtthin     •      *  . 

.   .  632,02'i 

184,207 

Darliam      *       •       .  . 

.  622,476 

890,987 

Bmir      .      ■      •  • 

.    .  1,060,549 

369,318 

OlouceiteriUre           •  ■ 

.  805,102 

458,805 

HuDpaUn  * 

.  .1,070,316 

405,370 

Har*fari«Iiire       .      •  • 

.  534,828 

115,489 

Bartfbrdihirs    .  • 

.    .  391.141 

167,288 

HuntiDgdmuUre   ■      •  • 

.  330.865 

64,183 

Kent  .... 

.  .1,041,479 

615,768 

LancaahirB     .       *      *  • 

.1,219,221 

2,081,238 

Zieiceitenhin    .      *  . 

.    .  514,164 

830,308 

Lincolnahlie  .       .       ■  . 

.      .  1,776,788 

407,333 

MiddlMez 

.   .  180,168 

1,886,576 

UttntnoBthahira  ■ 

.  368.399 

157,418 

Norfolk    .  . 

.  .1.354,801 

442,714 

Marthamptoniliin  .       >  • 

.  630.358 

213,380 

NorthtimberlmDd       •  • 

.  .1,249,299 

303,568 

Notlinghaniihiro    .  • 

.  526,076 

270,497 

Oxfbrdshira      .      .      *  • 

.   .  472,887 

170,489 

SotlaadaUn  • 

.       .  95.805 

-  33,968 

Utnpabira  ... 

.   .  B36.0.i5 

229,341 

floinenetalilia        .       .  • 

.  1,047.320 

443,»r« 

Suffonbhire           ■  • 

.    .  728,468 

608,718 

Sullbllc  .... 

.    •  947,681 

337.215 

BUTTOJ  

.  478,792 

688,083 

Suiwz  

.   .  934.8.')] 

8841,844 

Wirwickahire      .      .  . 

.  563^46 

475,018 

WmtmorelaDd  .      .  • 

.   .  485,483 

88,387 

Vilublra  .... 

.  865.092 

254.331 

Voreetteraliir*                •  . 

.    .  472,165 

276,93« 

Torkihir«.  £ut  Riding  . 

.  768,419 

230.983 

York,  City 

2,720 

86,303 

Yorkriiire,  North  Ridlag 

.  1,350,121 

215,214 

Tukikiic.  Waat  . 

.  .1,708^026 

1,325,495 

WAtES.  ■ 

Anglete;  .... 

.  198,453 

67,837 

Brecknock  ihire  . 

,    .  460,156 

61,474 

Cudigiashfra        .       .  . 

.  448,387 

70,796 

CtermutbenibfrD      .  • 

.    .  606.38) 

110,633 

OMnurvonUra  . 

.  370,273 

87.870 

Denlriyhikua          ,  . 

.   .  386,052 

92,583 

Flintibin  .... 

.  184.905 

68,156 

Qhaiorganbite .      .  • 

.    .  647,494 

331,849 

Muionetliibii*     .      •  '  • 

•      .  885,291 

88)848 

CoonHoi. 


Aerci. 


MontgotDCfyiblre      ...      .   •  485,828 

Pembrokeahlre  401,681 

Badanaliin   373,138 


SCOTLAND. 
Abatdaeubite 
A^lohln 
Ayrthira 
fianihhin 
BerwickiUn 
Butefbira  . 
Cuthncw-tbin 
Clackmanaaiwhirg 
DuBibartoBaUra 
I>uHrfHe«bir«  . 
Bdlnburgbahire 
ElgiiHhlre 
FtMIra 
Far&rabfae  . 
HaddiivtoBihke 
InvanaMihlre 
KiDcardioaihke 
EinroMtbtra  . 
KirkcudbrigbtaUm 
Lanarkihire  . 
LiDlfibgomUre. 
KafmabirD 

Orkney  and  Sbethod. 
PaeUawUie 
Perih>biT« 
Benfrawthin. 
KoM  and  Cfonurty 
Roxbu^ahiie 
SelUikriiln 
Stirlisgafaira  . 
SotticrlandtUre 
WiftoBiUie  . 


TRRT'ANP. 

Lahntar:-- 
Carlow 
Dublin . 

Dublin  dtar 
Kildan 
JQIkaaar  . 

Kilkenny  dty 
Einn't  Counqr 
Longford 
Lontb 

Droglteda  . 
Maath 

Queen'a  County 
Weitmeath 
Wexford 
Wicklow 
Muntter : — 
Clan  . 
Cork 

Cork  city 
Kerry 
limerick 

limerick  city 
Tipperary 
Waterfotd 

Wamfixdelty 
tllster:— 
Antrim  . 

Belfaat  . 

CankUbi|«s 


.  1.260.635 
.3,088,138 
.  650,158 
.  439.219 
,  809,375 
,  109,3 1 5 
,  455,708 
.  29,744 
,  189,844 
.  733,813 
,  854,300 
.  840,000 
,  833,031 
.  868.750 
.  185.937 
.8,723  501 
,  352,250 
,  4.'),A31 
.  610,734 
.  631,719 
.  64,375 
,  137,500 
.  988,H73 
.  226,488 
.1,814,063 
.  150,1100 
.3,016.375 
.  460  938 
.  170,313 
.  29^,875 
.1,207,188 
,  838,786 


331.842 
232,714 
3,700 
418.436 
508.811 
921 
498,965 
369,409 
301,484 
473 
579,899 
434354 
453.468 
576.588 
500,178 

,  827.994 
,1,848.650 
3,688 
,1,186.136 
.   678  224 
3  616 
,1,061,731 
.  460.884 
888 

,-  743,881 
-      -    ,  1,872 
^  Qigitizcd^y  VU|»8 


213.436 
563.838 

86  745 
298,330 
208.688 

53  448 
831487 
138754 

35.397 

251,881 
100.800 
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ConntlM. 


Aow. 


Populatlmi. 


Armigh   328.076 

Cftvan   477,360 

DonenJ   1,193,44$ 

Down  611.919 

j^tman^It   457,195 

Londondeiry  518  £95 

Monaghu  819,757 

Tyrone   806,640 

CoimauKht ; — 

dway  V65,726 

Gmlmy  town   628 

Lejuim  893363 

MkTO   1.368,883 

Sotcoounon  •      •      •      •      •      •  607i691 

eUfo  461,753 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  BRITISH  SEAS  :- 
lale  of  Mu         .       •       .  • 
Iilud  of  Jeney       .       .       .  • 
IiUnd  of  Ouenuey. '     .      •      ■  . 
laltiula  tdjaoent  to  Ouernuy : 

Aldomoy  

Herat  

Jethoa         .       .       •  ,  • 

Le  Uirchant  

Oiwt  and  UttU  Scik  . 


180,000 
40^000 


32,000 


196,085 
174,071 
285,160 
830817 
116,007 
191,868 
141,813 
255,734 

298,136 
33,69» 
111,841 
274.612 
173,417 
128,510 


52,887 
57.020 
29,757 

3,333 
46 
3 

880 


In  the  following  list,  the  towns  generally  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  2000  and  upwards,  bnt  several  are  also  inserted 
which  have  a  smaller  population.  The  Parliamentary  6o- 
ron&hs  are  placed  first ;  then  follows  the  list  of  the  towns, 
including  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  which  are  in  many 
ini>tance8  also  Municipal  Borooglu,  having  a  population 
different  from  that  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Boroo^.  The 
Bnighs  and  Contributory  Burghs  d  Scotland  oro  ananged 
under  their  respective  oonntiea,  bnt  a  liat  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Disthets  of  Bniig^  it  given  at  the  end  of  the  list 
for  Scotland. 

The  abbreviation  P.B.  signifies  Parliamentary  Borough ; 
C7.P.£.,CuntributoiT  Parliamentary  Borough;  Sf.B.,  Mu- 
nicipal Borough,  and  includes  the  Scotch  Royal  Bu^hs. 
Sometimes  p.  and  t.  are  inserted  in  the  figure-column,  and 
signify  Pariah  and  Township,  where  the  returns  of  the 
census  do  not  state  the  population  of  the  town  itself. 

ENGLAND. 

Wtcombk,  Hu)B,i>.A 


SrocEPomT,  P^.  . 

Altringfaim 
Birkenhead  . 
ChHtor  . 
CongletOD,  . 
Crews 

Frodahaa  . 
Hyde 

Knntaford    .  • 
Maccletfield,  M.B. 
Middlewich 
Nantwich     .  • 
Northwicli 
Over    .       .  * 
RuBCom  .  ■ 
Sandbach  . 
Stalybridge 
Stockport,  M.B.  . 
Tarpsrley . 
TraiuDoro  « 

OORlfWALL. 

BoDMIH,P.£.  . 

Hblbtok,  P^. 
lavHCUToir,  P.£. 

LlBKURD,  P.B. 

PiNKYic  and 

HOOTB,  P^. 

St.  Iru,  P.B. 
TauBo,  P.B. 


BEDFORD- 
SHIRE. 

BERFoaD,  P^    .  .  11,693 

Amptfiill  .       .  .  1961 

Bedford,  if^.      .  .  11,693 

Bimletwado      .  .  3976 

IhuntaUe            .  .  3589 

Hairold          .  1083 

Lrightoo  Bdsard  .  .  4465 

Luton       .      .  .  10,648 

Potton  .       .       .  .  1922 

SheOaid    .       .  .  1052 

Toddiogton  .      .  .  8438 

Vobani  .  .  3049 

BBRKSHIBB. 

AanraooK*  P.S.   .  .  5954 

RHkSiK^  P^.  .  31,456 

WALLuimaa>,P.B.  .  8064 

WtKMoa,  P.B. .  9596 

AblDgdon,  JlfJf.  .  .  5954 

Fsiriogdonf  Great  .  2456 

HoiigCTfbrd  ,      .  .  2255 

ljunboum  .  1258 

Maidenhead,  M.B.  .  8607 

Newbury,  »f.B.    .  .  6574 

»eadiDs,M.B.  .  .  21,456 

WalUngford,  if;^.  .  3819 

Wantage      .       ,  .  2951 

Wiodtor,  lt.B. .  .  9596 

Wokingbam  .       .  .  2272 

BUCKINGHAM. 
SHIRE. 

AvLBBioKT,  P.B  .  .  26,794 

BoGBiMMUx,  P.B.  .  8069 

Ifauoir,  OaiAT,  P.B.  6533 


Amenham 

Aylesbury 
Beaconsfield 
Buckingham,  M.S. 
Chosham  . 
Eton  . 
Irer  . 

Marlow,  Great 
Newport  Fagnelt 
Olney  . 

PriBce'g  RUborough 
though  abou! 
Stony  Stntford 
Weadover 
Winilow 
WolTerton 
Wyeombe,Higb,Jir.5. 

CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. 
Oammidoc,  P.B.  .  ■ 

P.B.    .  . 

Cambridge,  M.S,  ,  . 
Ely  .       .  . 
Linton .       <  > 
March      .  . 
Soham         >  ■ 
Thomey    .  ■ 
Upwell 
Whittlesey 
WUbeach,  1^.B.  . 

CHESHIRE. 
CniBTn,  P.B.  . 
MACCLEsrisiip,  P.B. 


7179 

209^ 
6081 
1694 
4020 
2496 
3666 
1985 
4485 
3312 
2265 
2317 
2000 
1757 
1937 
1889 
2070 
3588 


27,815 


27,815 
6176 
2061 
4171 
2766 
2174 
2091 
6472 

10,594 


37,766 
39,018 


Fai* 


Auatell,  St.  . 
Bodmin,  lf.B.  . 
CalliDgton  . 
Cam  bourne 
Camelford    .  about 
Falmouth,  3f.B. 
Qermani,  St. 
Hebtoo.  M.B.  . 
Ivet,  St,  M.B.  . 
Launceiton,  SI.B. 
Liakeard,  If^. 
Penryn,  M.B.  . 
Penzance,  M.  B, 
Redruth  . 
Truro,  M.B. 


53,885 

4488 
24,265 
27,766 
10,620 

4491 

2099 
10,051 

3127 
39,048 
F.  1235 

5426 
p.  1877 
p.  3167 

8049 

2752 
20,760 
53,835 
r.  2632 

6519 


6337 
7328 
6005 
6204 

18,856 

9872 

10,733 

3565 
4827 

p.  2146 
6547 
900 
4953 

p.  2967 
3355 
6525 
3397 
4386 
3959 
9214 
7095 
10,733 


Athhurton    .      .  .  f.  3483 

Azmuiiter  .  p.  S76S 

Bamitaple,  M.  B.  .  .  11,371 

Bideford,  if.  B.  5775 

Brizham      .      .  .  5617 

CoUnmpton      .  *  3765 

Credltam      .       .  .  S9S4 

Dartmouth,  M.  B.  .  4501 

Dawliih              .  .  3671 

Devouport,  M.  B.  .  38,180 

Exeter,  iir.f.      .  .  82,811 

Ezmondi  .       .  .  S13S 

Honlton,ir.A    .  .  SttJ 

niVsoombe       .  .  SlU 

South  Molton,  M.  B..  4411 

Newton  Abbot  .  .  S14T 

Ottery  St.  Mary    .  .  3534 

Plymouth,  M.  B.  .  fi^l 

Sidmoulh  ...  2516 

Tavi8to«^     .      .  .  B9U 

Teignmooth      .  .  '  5613 

Tiverton,  M.  B.    .  .  .  11^41 

Topifaam  ...  2717 

Torquay             .  .  790 

Torrinrton,  M.  B.  ,  3308 

Totaea,  if.  ^.     .  .  49U 


CUMBERLAND. 

Cauislk,  P.B. 

36,310 

CoCKOUf  OOTB,  P.B.  . 

7275 

WwDQUTnt,  PJ).  . 

18,916 

Alston           .  . 

2005 

Brampton            .  . 

3074 

Carlisle,  Jf.j?.  . 

26,310 

Cockermouth       .  . 

7275 

^remout . 

p.  2049 

Ketwiefc      .      •  • 

3618 

Longtown .       .  . 

3143 

Maiyport  .       .    .  . 

5698 

Penrith  . 

6668 

WbitehsTca  •       .  . 

18,916 

Wigtoa 

4244 

Workington  .      .  . 

5837 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Dcur,P.  A  . 

40,609 

AlfretoB    .  about 

1800 

Ashbourne 

2418 

Helper.      .      .  . 

10,082 

CberterBeld,  jr.  A  . 

7101 

Crich  .  . 

T.  2662 

Derby,  jr.  A  . 

40,609 

DronSeld     .      .  . 

T.  2469 

Melboome  • 

2227 

WirkaworUi.      .  > 

2682 

DEVONSHIRE. 

ASBBDITON,  P.  B,  . 

3432 

Bakmstaplk,  P.  B,  . 

11.871 

DaKTKOUTH,  P,  B.  . 

4508 

DavoMPORT,  p.  B. 

50,159 

ExExaa,  P.  B.  . 

40,688 

HOKITOM,  P.B.     .  . 

3427 

Pltkoutk,  p.  B, 

52,221 

Tatibtogk,  P.B,  .  . 

8086 

TiTUTOR,  p.  B. 

11.144 

TOTKBI,  p.  B. 

4419 

Digitized  b; 

DORSETSHIRE. 
BaippokT,  P.  B. 

DoRcuEiTKn,  p.  B. 

LyHK  BB01fl,i>.S. 
POOLB,  P.  B. 

SurTESBUav,  P.  B. 
Wabbum,  p.  B.  . 
WayHODTH  Rsd 
MncoHBB  BMm»,P.B. 

Beamintter  • 
Blandftrd,  JV.  ^.  . 
Bridport,  M.  B. 
Dorcheater,  AT.  B. 
Lymo  Rqji,  Jf.  B. 
Poole.  M.  B. 
Shaftesbury,  JT.  S. 
Sherborne    .  . 
Sturminster  . 
Swanage  , 
Wareham  . 
Weymontb,  8(e.  M.B. 
Wimbonme 

DURHAM. 

DORIIAM,  P.  B. 
GiTESUBAD,  P.  B. 

South  Sbirlds,  P.  B. 
SoiimLAHO)  P.  B. 

Bmurd  Caatlo 
ffiahop  Aackbrnd 
Darlington  . 
Durham,  M.  B. 
Gateshead,  M.  B. . 
Hartlepoal,  M.  B. 
Hon^ton-le-Spring 
South  Shields,  JT.  B. 
Stanhope 
Stockton,  Jr.  3. 
Suadedaud,  Jr.  B. 


ESSEX. 

CoLCRUTUt,  p.  Bm  • 

HinwicH,  P.B.,m  > 

Maldom,  P.B.*  ■ 

Barking  .  *  • 
BiniDtree  . 

Brentwood    .      .  • 

Chelmsford       •  • 

Coggkdtall  .      .  . 

Colchester,  jr.  B.  • 

Eppieg       .      ,  . 

Halated  .  . 
Harwich,  M.  B. 

MaUoa,Jr.  A    .  • 
Ronfitrd  . 
SaShm  VaUen,  Jr.B. 
Stratford 


m 
m 

8S16 
9955 
94D4 
7318 

m 

m> 
im 

6394 
8N1 
9SS5 
9M3 
S878 
1316 
3D14 
7318 
M8 
B95 


13,18B 
25,168 
28,974 


4357 
44W 
11,82! 
]3,IBS 
2fi,o«8 
9503 

T.2M5 
1867 


19^ 
4451 


4930 
3836 
3305 
6033 
8484 

1M«S 

1131 
8688 
4431 
4858 

ST91 
5911 
10,586 


CBN 


117 


"CBN 


OLOUCEBTBH- 

JhmttPJB, 

32,344 

LEICESTBB8HIBB. 

Klag't  Xowk  ift&  • 

19,888 

8HIBBL 

GasKHwiei^  P.B. 

105,784 

LuonTHi,  P.A 

60,584 

Nonricb,  M^. .  . 

68,195 

BKunm.,P.B.    .  . 

187,828 

Bttbi,  P.B. 

13,164 

Swaffham            •  , 

8658 

OBSLTnnuii,  P.  B,  . 

35,081 

Maiimtoiii,  P.B. 

20,801 

Aibbjr-de-Ia-Zoneh  . 

3763 

Tbetferd,  M.B. . 

4076 

Ciuxcsma,  i*.  J.  . 

6096 

ftoomm,  PwBt 

14.938 
12,710 

^■tle-Doniogtoa  ■ 

3729 

Weill  .... 

863S 

Glodcutik,  p.  B.  , 

17,578 

Sahvwic^  P.Bm 

Biocklax  . 

6111 

W^ondlwun    ■  * 

2970 

Qn/ouOf  Pt  B,     •  > 

86,585 

LeieeMer,  Jf.i^.    .  . 

60,584 

Yannoutfa,  Jf.£.  .  . 

30,878 

twrnmrnaxtt  P.  B.  . 

8878 

Ijoagt)bonMi|^  • 

10,900 

^■lifonl  . 

4092 

liBttenrartlt      .  . 

2446 

NORTHAMPTON- 

B«k«l^          .  . 

849 

BiDuley  . 

■ 

r.4127 

Mdtoa  If  oirbt>7 

4381 

SHIRE. 

Bintol,jr.S.  . 

187,828 

Cntarbory,  M.B. 

16.896 

filaikat  Biriwnngh  . 

2335 

KoRTUHtToa,  P.B. , 

36,687 

CbeltmhuB  .      ■  • 

85,051 

Cbathun  . 

28,424 

PnUSOMDOM,  P^.  . 

8673 

Cimunter      .  . 

6096 

Dvtford       .  ■ 

5763 

LINCOLNSHIRE.' 

Dankj              .  . 

3617 

Deal,  JTB. 

7067 

Boaroii,  P.B.  , 

17,518 

Braekl«7  .      .  . 

3167 

GlotuMter,  if.  B, 

17,572 

Doptford      .  . 

14.286 

GUMTUM,  i>JI.    .  . 

10,673 

Daventrj,  M.B.    .  . 

4430 

Stnud  ■      •      .  • 

86,585 

DoTer,  M.B.  . 

23,244 

GnuT  GniHUT,  P.B. 

13.263 
17,586 

Ketterii^ .       .  • 

5125 

3618 

Pannlwni,  ifJ?. 
FolkmtOBe,  M,B, 

4595 

LlMCUH,  . 
SxAMnNtD,  P,S.     ,  . 

Nflrthtaptaa,  Afi^.  > 

28.687 

Towketbnry,  jr.  A  . 

8878 

6726 

8888 

Omdls    .      .  . 

3689 

Wioehooinb      >  . 

3082 

OnroHiid,  U.B. 

16,683 

Petarbonni|^    .  . 

8672 

Greenwich    .  . 

18.125 

AlioTd  . 

2262 

Towceater.       .  • 

2478 

HAHFSHIBE. 

Bythc,  M.B.  . 

2857 

Bartou-apoi-Hiunber . 

3866 

WeUiDgbonmgh    .  . 

5061 

AMiKmui,  P.B,  . 

CHSUTCaVKCE,  P^,  . 

5895 

MaidttMio,  M.B, 

30.740 

Boaton,  M.B.       .  . 

14.733 

7475 

MtrgttD      .  • 

9107 

Bonrne  ... 

3789 

NOBTHUMBEB- 

liTMnOTOH,  P.B, 

8382 

MUton 

V.3407 

CrowUod            ,  • 

3466 

LAND. 

NlWPMT,  PJB. 

8047 

Btmigit* 

t 

11,838 

Gaintbonni|1i    *  • 

7506 

BnwicK  mi-TwnB, 

PinuriELiv  P-B.  . 

5560 

Rocbnter,  JTJI. 

> 

14,938 

Gbwfonl  &igg  • 

8097 

PJ?.  . 

15,094 

PoKTlMOVTa,  P^.  . 

72,096 

8udvicli,jr.A 

2966 

Grantham,  M.B, 

5375 

HoRpan,  PM.   .  . 

10.013 

SotmAMrroM,  P.B. . 

85,305 

Sevenodt*    .  . 

1850 

Qiimthj,  M.B.    .  . 

8860 

NcWOliTLK,  P.B. 

87,784 

WnUHmxif  PtBt  • 

18,704 

Sheenien  . 

8549 

Holbeach  . 

2245 

Tthkhodts.  P.B., 

SittSogboame  . 

v.  2897 

HomcMtle  .      •  . 

4921 

M.B*    ■      •  « 

39,170 

^tOD       .       .  . 

3828 

Tontorien,  if Jt. 

■ 

8901 

LiiKotii,Jf3.  .  . 

17,586 

Aodww,  MftBt  ■ 

8187 

Tunbridgo    .  * 

« 

4539 

I^tbjJfJI.        .  . 

10,467 

Almriefc             .  , 

6281 

BHingitolu,  M.B,  . 

4263 

Tunbtidgo  V«lb 

« 

10,587 

Sleaibrd  . 

37-29 

Berwick,  Jf.A  . 

15,094 

duistdmnih    .  • 

7475 

Whiut«bl« 

3086 

Spalding             .  , 

7627 

Blyth  .... 

2060 

Cowei  ,      .      ,  , 

4766 

Woolwicli  . 

14,180 

Stamford,         .  • 

8883 

Hoxban  .  . 

4601 

Ftnhun  .       .  , 

8451 

Moipeth,if.A     .  . 

4096 

OMport             .  . 

7414 

LANCASBIRE. 

MIDDLESEX. 

N«iNutl«,  M.B. 

87,784 

IiTnuBgtoii,  X^. 

3651 

AwroH-o.LTMs,  P^B, 

39,791 

Fivuna*,  JV9.    .  . 

828,772 

North  SUoIda      .  . 

T.8B83 

Newport,  JIT^ 

8047 

BuoKmBM    P  A. 

46,536 

LoNBOM,  P.B.  . 

137,869 

Tynemonlh      .  . 

T.  14,488 

P«t«nfl«ld   .      .  . 

5550 

Rnl-pna   P  ff 

61,171 

Iha-niMm,  PJB.  . 

370,957 

Wooler        .       .  . 

*, 1811 

Fertttnouth,  Jf  . 

73,096 

BOKT  P^t 

* 

.  31,262 
11,480 

Town  BAiurr*.  P.B. 

539,111 

BiDgwood ... 

r.  3928 

WnTNunm,  i*.  A 

241,611 

NOTTINGHAM- 

BoioMj,  M^.     .  . 

2080 

Ti.Wf*A.WB       P  H 

16,168 

SBIRB. 

7147 

Tiinskf^ftV      P  n 

375.955 

Acton  .       .      .  * 

F.3582 

Nkwa«k,  P.B.  . 

11,330 

8»atb«npton,Jf.A  . 

85,305 

Mavchutsr, 

* 

316,218 

Brantfof  . 

8870 

NOTTWOSAV,  P.B.  , 

57,407 

Ventnor       .       •  * 

2569 

ULdUAM,  r.J3.  . 

72.857 
69,542 

ChfllM* 

p.  56,536 

Eabt  Rnrofto,i>jB„ 

46,084 

WiodiMtof,  i£Bt 

13,704 

Pkutok,P.A 
roohdilc,  p.b, 

Cfatnrkk     .      .  . 

fw680S 

29,198 

Bdneataa   >      •  * 

Pv9708 

BfaighiiD  •       .  . 

r.3084 

HEREFOBDSHIRB. 

SUFOKD,  P,B. 

85,108 

En6eld  . 

p.  9453 

HanaSeld 

10,013 

Huurou^  P.B. 

12,106 

WAKmixoTai*,  P.B. 

23,368 

Rnchlo/      •       .  . 

p. 4120 

Newark,  Jf.J?.  . 

11,330 

Lbominitu,  P.B. 

5214 

WioAir,  . 

31.941 

Fnlham  . 

HanmemniA      .  ■ 

P.  11,886 
p.  17,760 

Nottingham,  M.B.  . 
Retford,  Eaat,  MS.  . 

57,407 
2943 

BratDjud    *      •  * 

1394 

Accriagton   .  . 

7481 

HawprteaA 

p.  11,986 

Soulhwoll .  . 

3516 

Hovifridf  HtB*  * 

13,108 

Aditon,Jr.A  . 

• 

80,676 

Hairow-OD-tbo-BiU  . 

V.4951 

Wwkwp     .      .  . 

6058 

Ktaftai             .  > 

1939 

Atbertoa     .  . 

4655 

Hondon      .      .  . 

t. 3388 

Ledbofjr  ... 

8027 

BlKkbuni,  U.B. 
Blackpool  . 

46,536 

fligbgat«  ... 

9. 4502 

Leomliuter,  M^,  . 

5214 

2180 

Homwy       •      •  • 

p.  7185 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Row    .  ... 

2674 

Bolton,  M.B.  . 

61,171 

HouniloW .       •  . 

3514 

Bafbo»y,  P.B.    .  . 
Oxwono,  P.B.  . 

8715 

Bomltj       .  , 

20,828 

Kensington  .       .  # 

p.  44,053 

37,848 

HERTFOBDSHIBE. 

BuT7        .  . 

81.262 

London,  Jf.  A.  . 
(Mfltnpolii)      .  . 

127,869 

Ospoao  Dmit.,  P.B. . 

ITgMOBWH    P.B.  m 
WW              '  ■ 

6605 

Cliorlej,  M.B.  . 

« 

8807 

3,363,886 

WoMMTaat.  P.B  .  < 

7983 

Sr.  AuuMi,  PJ,  . 

7000 

Clitheroe,  Jf^fi. 

« 

7244 

Stalnoa  ... 

3430 

Colne  ... 

6644 

Twickenhani       •  • 

r.  6254 

Buihurr,M.B.  . 

4026 

St.  AlbMii^  M*B. 

7000 

Eodei 

4108 

Tottanhua       .  * 

p.  9120 

Biceitar      .      .  . 

2768 

Bkldock      .      .  . 

p.  1920 

Floetwood-on-WTn 

8121 

Uzbridge     »       .  . 

3236 

Chipping  Norton,  if  .A 

2932 

Bunot  . 

F.  2380 

Haolingdea  •  ■ 

6154 

Henley-oQ-Tbainea 

p.  3733 

BeiUwnipotetd     •  . 

2948 

Be^wMd  . 

12,194 

MONUOUTHSHIRE 

Oxford,  if .  . 

37,843 

Bidiap  Stortfofd 

5280 

Hlndlsj 

5285 

Monona  DuTMOC  . 

26,512 

Thame     .       ,  . 

3869 

Bend  Heinpitaid 
Bertford,  M.B.    .  . 

3727 

HoTWidi  . 

8104 

Witney        .       ,  . 
Woodstock 

3099 

6605 

Kirkbsm      .  ■ 

2777 

4797 

7888 

Bitehin  . 

5256 

Lao  cuter,  M.B. 

14.604 

Caerlcta      .      .  • 

1261 

EsTttoB  tkovt 

2000 

Loigh  .  ■ 

5206 

Chepatow  . 

4295 

RUTLANDSHIRB. 

TiiB( 

8218 

LiTbrpool,  ISJS. 

375,955 

Monmon^  OJ*.B,. 

Oakham       .       .  . 

3600 

Wtn  . 

4888 

Haocheater,  M.B.  ■ 

303,382 

■M.B.  . 

5710 

Uppingham       .  • 

2068 

Witlbrd  *      •  • 

8800 

Hiddleton 

5740 

Newport,  aP.jB.,Ar.5. 

19,323 

OUhMB,  M.B,  . 

52,820 

Pontjpool     ,       .  . 

3708 

SHROPSHIRE, 

OnaiUrk  . 

• 

5548 

Tfcdegar  .  • 

8305 

BawewoKTB,  P.B.  . 

7610 

8HIBB. 

Over  Dinmi  ■ 

* 

7020 

Uak,(7J>»B..      .  . 

1479 

LSDLOW,  P.B.    .  • 

8376 

BmrrniiwoH,  P.B.  . 

6219 

PrMcot     .  . 

■ 

7398 

SRRswnnT,  P^B.  . 

18,681 
30,888 

Pmton,  M.B.  ■ 

69,542 

NORFOLK. 

'WmuKMfP.B.   .  . 

Oodnuadwitcr,  M.B. 

2337 

Baddiffe  . 

5002 

Lthk,  KiMoa,  P.B,  , 

19,355 
68,195 

HttntingdoD,  JTA  . 

3882 

Rocbdale 

29,195 

NoAwm.  P.B.    t  . 

Bridgnorth,  M.B. 

6172 

St  Itm 

8522 

SalTord,  Jf.£.  . 

63,850 

Xarrruis,  P.B, 

4075 

EUeimere     .       ,  . 

2067 

KinboHoi 

r.  1658 

SonthpMt    .  . 

4765 

YABMOon,  OtTf  PJBt 

30^79 

Ludlow.  MB.  , 
Newport             .  . 

4691 

StNoDt*     .      .  , 

3951 

St.  Beleu  , 

14,866 

2906 

Buuey 

3641 

Todmorden  .  . 

4532 

Ayliham  .      .  . 

2184 

Otweitry,  M.B. . 

4817 

KENT, 

Tyldeiley  . 

3608 

Brandon      *       •  > 

2022 

Shrewaburjr,  M.B. ,  . 

19,681 

Ulventone  . 

3071 

Dereham  .       •  • 

8372 

Wellington       .  . 

4601 

CAMTmiEftT,  P.B,  . 

18,398 

Warrington, 

22,894 

DiM           .       *  , 

2419 

Wenlock,  JKJL    .  . 

A8.738 

ClATHlK,  P^.      ,  . 

28,424 

Wipta,  ii.B. 

31,941 

Downbam    *      *  ■ 

2867, 

q[@B18 

GEN 


US 


SOMBBSBnaiBB. 

mm,  P^.  . 

BaiMnriTu,  P.B. 
Fmmk,  P^.  . 
Taomtoii,  i*^.  . 

-wmlu,  p  jr.  . 

Bath,  if.f.  . 
Bridgowftter, 
Braton  • 
Ckitd,  M.S.  . 
OrewkenM   .  • 
Frona 

GlHtonburr,  M*B. 
South  Fvtkertn,  M,B 
Bbtfftm  Mallet 
TtuBton   .  • 
WsUingtoK  . 
Weill,  Jf^.  . 
YaerU. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

LlCHriRtD,  PA    .  . 

7012 

Newcutlb-ihLtm, 

P  n 

I^rjf,          .                •  • 

lU.OOH 

BtATtOWD,  P.B*    .  • 

ll,B29 

STO»-DFOII-TBBn> 

84,027 

Tamwobtv,  i'.^  ■ .  • 

WoLTUBUI  FTOII, 

PA  ... 

119,748 

Bvrden  . 

T.  18.9&4 

Burton-Qpoii'-Tnnt 

78.U 

Ch«»dl«  . 

3728 

Btnler             .  . 

35,380 

Uek       .      .  . 

8877 

Lishflfll,  ir^.   .  . 

7012 

LeegtM  . 

15,149 

Nemutle^  M3, 

10,5(19 

Bnpvlcy            .  > 

8054 

StKffbid,  . 
SlolM-upon-Tnat  .  . 

11,829 

t.  821)7 

StM*  < 

S44S 

4059 

Tnoatall  . 

T.  9.^80 

Cttoxeter-    .      .  . 

8468 

85,680 

11,914 

WvlTerbuupten,  MA 

49^85 

SUFFOLK. 

BmY-ST.  EVHOIIIN, 

B.P.  . 

13,000 

Swm,P.B.  .      .  . 

7531 

89,014 

54,340 

10,817 
10,148 
14,176 
4786 

54,340 

10,817 
1885 
3291 
3803 

10,148 
.  8125 
3165 
8885 

14,176 
3936 

•  4786 
6685 


Bec^ei,  JTP. 
Bungsy  • 
Bnn-St.  Edn.,  MA 
t^,MA  . 
FHinlinghun 

tUIeiwordt  • 
l^nnA,  MA  < 
LoMtteft. 
HildenhaH  . 
8Mtk»old,Jr.£. 
Stownnrket 
Sudbnrv,  MA  . 
Woodbiidge 

SURRF.Y. 
OmuMBi^  PA 

iMmUf  PAm  , 

R«ta4T^  PA . 

Battema 

CbwtMjr  . 
Cl^iham 
Oi^don  ,  . 
Derkl^  . 
I^eom . 
PmbtiD  . 
Oodalinin;,  MS.  . 
QQildleid.  M.B. 
Klt^Mn,  M.B.  , 
Pitner  . 


4898 
8841 
18,000 

25B7 
2450 
8.138 
25-29 
83,9  U 
6580 
1760 
3109 
8181 
6048 
5161 


6740 

4937 
173,888 

r.5512 
2748 

».9a20 

10,260 
8490 
3390 
3515 
2218 
6740 
6279 

t.  3845 


Bdfiae             .  . 

4»S7 

8065 

WtqdBWorth  .       •  . 

r.  5094 

SUSSEX. 

AmuKDXL,  P.B. .  , 

2748 

BmenToii,  P.B.    .  , 

68,678 

valCXUTEB,  rJJt 

Oot>3t 

HuTines,i'.J7. 

17,011 

HouuM,  PA    .  . 

5947 

LswKi,  PA  . 

9533 

MlDBOMT,  P^.    .  . 

7021 

RvK,  PA 

8541 

BaeUB&M,         .  . 

80,553 

Anradel,  Jf.jB.  . 

9740 

BriffatoD  .      .  * 

69,fi78 

Cbicheater,Jr.B.  .  . 

8662 

Cuckfield  . 

p.  3196 

Eutboume  .       .  . 

p.  8486 

HutiDgs,  Jf.P.  . 

16,966 

Rnnhun      .       .  . 

5947 

l^wei     •      *  • 

90  00 

LttilehamptoD      •  . 

8486 

Mfdhum  . 

V.  1481 

Petwortb     .       .  . 

3427 

Rye,  MA  . 

4071 

Worthinf  . 

5870 

VABWIOESHIRK. 

BlRHIMOHAM,  PA  . 

282,841 

CvnxtKttPA 

86,612 

yikMvM,  PA   .  . 

10,979 

Alceiter  . 

2027 

Atheratone.  .       ■  ■ 

r.  3819 

Dedin>nh  . 

8012 

Binninghatn,  MA  , 

282.841 

Corenttj,  M.9. 

86,208 

Kenilwortk  .      .  . 

6140 

Nunnua     .       .  . 

4859 

Rufby 

6817 

Solibull  . 

r.  8277 

Simon  Coldfield   .  . 

p.  4574 

Vft,rwUk,MA 

10,978 

WESTMORLAND. 

KS1IBA^  P.B.       .  . 

11,829 

Ambbtide. 

r.I693 

AmMj      .      •  ■ 

1394 

Kmiil,MA  . 

11,K«9 

Kirk^  Lonidele  .  . 

T.117& 

Eirk^  StepheD . 

T.1S39 

WILTSHIRE.. 
Cjii.111,  pa 
CairraniAHt  PA 
Crickud^  pa 

DlTlZM,  PA 
MALMBtSraT,  P.B. 

MAUBOKOuom,  PA 
!*Ai.iiaoaT,  P  B. 
^Emmx,PA  . 
WiLWii^  PA  4 

Brmdrord,  Omt 
Cklno,  MA  . 
ChippcDbui,  MB. 
CHcklMlfl  . 
DeTixfs,  MA 
Dovflton  .  . 
Melmeiburj  .  . 
MuiboroBgli,  MA 
Melkihun 
SaliibUrr,  MA  . 
Trowbridge 
WutaiDBter  . 
WMtbury,  about . 
Wilton 

WoottonBnMt. 

WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 
Bkwvlbt,  pa  , 
Droitwicb,  pa 
DOBUT,  PA 


5195 
6283 

85,503 
6554 
6998 
5195 

11,657 
7039 
8007 

4240 
2544 
1707 

r.  1906 
6554 
2727 

r.  2445 
890B 
3981 
11,667 

10,157 
4220 
4000 

r.l604 

V.3133 


7318 
7095 
87,963 


MntiUM,PA, 
KioDtitMnnTia,  P.B. 
WoMUTxa,  PA 

B««dler,  AfA  , 
BroiD^toTe  . 
Droittricb,  M.3.  . 
Dudley.  . 
RvMhun,  M.B.  . 
Halea  Own 
EidderaiBater,  Mt.B 
Oldbarr  . 
Psiihore      *  • 
SUrarbridta 
W«taaitai>  MA. . 

TORKSHIRE. 
Weat  Biding. 
Bribtom,  P.B.   .  . 
HALirAx,  PA  . 

HOBSBESVIXLD,  P.B,  , 

KNiRnBOMOBaa,  P.Bt 
Lkkm,  PA  .      .  . 

PttHTRPUCT,  PhB.  . 
RlMR,  P.B.  .         .  . 

Bamiuo,  PA 
WaKunLB,  PA .  . 

Barntlejr  .  . 

Singly    .  • 

Bndfbrd.  MIA.  .  . 

Dewtbury .  . 

DoBcaater,  M.B.  .  . 
Ooele 

Haliftz,  M.B.  .  . 
Harrogate . 

Hiiddmfleld.  .  . 
Keighler  . 

Kaaietboiei^  •  < 
Levda,  MA  . 


AM0LE8ET. 
BuDMAstt  OuTBier. 


AnilKdi,  OJPA  . 
Beaumaria;  O.P.B, 

HoljheJd,  clpA 
Uaagebl,  CAB. . 


BKBCKNOCE- 
8HIBB. 
BaacKMocK,  P.B. .  . 

Bnoknock,  M.B. 

CARmGAM8HIB& 
CauiOail  DianiCT.  . 

Abetratwith,  CPA 

M.B. 
Adpar,  aP.B.  *  .  '. 
C*ti\po,C.PS.M.B. 
LaiDpeter,  CLPJI..  . 


OABRUABTHIEN- 

8UIRE. 
Cakmumtiuii  DiiTa. 

Caermartben,  CPA . 

MA  . 
Liandoverj,  M.B  .  . 
LbaeUy,  O.P.B,  . 

CAERNARVON* 
SHIRE. 

CtflUUR.TOM  DllTUCT 

Bangor,  CAB.  . 
Cunurron,  C.P.B. 
MA 

Conwajr,  CP.B. 
Crlccieth,  CP.B.  . 
N«Tin,  CAB.  . 
Pwllheli,  CAB.MA 
TmnadM^  About 


'  4106 

18.463 
87,528 

8134 
4426 
8125 

87,963 
4606 
3412 

18,462 
5114 
3717 
7847 

97,538 


108,778 
88,583 
50,880 
5536 
173,270 
11,515 
6080 
185,810 
33,057 

'  18,487 
5019 
108,778 
5033 
13,052 
4723 
88,582 
3678 
80,880 
18.050 
5536 
178,370 
4583 


PMitaAMt,  MB> 
lUpon,  M.B, 
RotberhaiK 
Sfllby  . 

Sheffield,  M-B- 
Skipton 

Sowerbf  Bridge. 
TadcMtar 
Thome 

Wakefield,  MA. 

Sad  Biding. 
BamuuKT,  PA  .  • 
UviL,PA     .  . 

Bevctkjr.  M.B,  .  . 

Bridlin^UM  ■ 

Driffield,  Gmt  .  . 
Howden  . 

UulI,jr.A.  .  .  . 

PocklingtoB      .  . 

MtftTOM,  P.B.      .  ■ 

NMTHaLUniTOH,P.£. 
RiCBMi'HO,  PA  .  . 
SoiRBOROUOa,  PJ3.  . 

Tkimk,  P.B.      .  . 
WuitiT,  PA  . 
yoaE,P.A.       .  . 

OsUbonogfa 

MaltoD.  .  . 

Mlddleborough  .  . 

Nortballcrtoa  •  . 
Pickering  . 

RwhoMHtd,  Jtf.fi.  .  . 

Scarboreurit,  M.B»  . 
Think.  .  . 

Wkithy  . 


WALES. 

DENBIOHSHIRB. 
DniMM  DitraiCT.  . 


13,783 


8169 

3599 
5622 
1863 


S070 
5678 

11.760 


5281 
1746 
3876 
007 


19,234 


10.524 
19^7 
8710 


23,210 
633B 


8674 

2105 
530 
1854 
2709 


i>eBbigb,o'.p^.ir.A 

Holt,  CAB.  . 
RuthiD,  aP.A JCS.  . 
WtudwB,  CLPJt. 


PLINTSHIB& 
Fuat  OunuoT 

Aiapb,  St.,  CPA 
Caer^le,  CAB. 
Caerw)^  CP.B.  . 
Flint,  C.P.B.  M.B. 
Holywoll,  CA.B.  . 
Hold.  CAS.  . 
Ovenon,  CPA  . 
Rbttddlao,  CAB. 

GLAMORGAN* 
SHIRE. 
CAtBrrr  Dirruct 
UcRTBTm  Ttopil, 

PA  . 
SiraMau  Zhamer 

AberaTon,  CP.B. 
Caidiff,  CPA  MA  : 
Cowbridgo,  CPA  . 
Kenfig,  CPA  . 
LlantriMiot,  CPJB.  . 
Ijoughor,  CPA  .  . 
Hertbrr  Tjdfll  . 
Netth,  CP.B»M.B.. 
Bwaaaea,  CPA  M.B. 

MEBIONBTB* 
HIRt 


MM 
6080 
0885 
SIO» 
188,810 
4988 
4805 
9887 
2830 
88,005 


1O.W0 
84,«M 

MIS 
«483 

8702 
8S85 
84.690 
3546 


7061 
«9«ft 
490» 

13,015 
■  5819 
10,009 
40,359 

T.  3003 
7001 
7481 
4906 
8511 
4100 
18.915 
Ml* 
10,880 
80^ 


10,014 

8498 
1029 
8878 
0714 


18,818 

3041 
817 
085 
3296 
5740 
8488 
1479 
1473 


30,434 

03,080 
46,188 

6567 
18,851 
1066 
4SS 
1007 
831 
68,080 
8841 
3M61 


Dolgelly 


UONTOOMERY- 
SUiRfi. 
JConMonRT  Dia>i 


3041 


17^ 


C35N 


119 


CBN 


• 

1U8 

MDfrrd,  CPU,     ,  • 

3887 

1347 

UlfLITROOw- 

NwWrth,  C.F^. 
Pembroke,  CJ^S. 

1893 

Onpar,  M.B.        .  . 

4008 

BHIRE. 

M.S. 

M4S 

DunforiDline,  M.B.  . 

8577 

Lmmoow,  C.  P.S. 

4318 

M ulijiiDetli.  C.F.B. 

167< 

M.B.  , 

1  A  1  AT 

10,107 

Djttrt,  X.B,  . 

1610 

QouNtrKRaT, 

Montgoawq,  C^P  £. 

1348 

Teabj,  O.P.S.  M.B. 

3SI88 

Earltfeny,  M.B.  . 

436 

O.B.P.       ,  , 

1195 

Kcwtown,  O.M.  , 

8871 

Wkteo,  (UVS: . 

774 

Falkland,  M.B.  , 

1830 

Wfilihpool, 

4484 

Panypoi^on-Craig  . 
iBTerkeitbing.  M.B.  . 

3051 

Bathgate      .       .  . 

8341 

6564 

1497 

BorrawitowntM .  • 

3645 

RADNORSHIRE. 

Kiliennj,  M.B.     .  . 

1862 

Linlithgow,  M.  B. 

4071 

PBUBROEESBIRK. 

R4DII0K  DllTBtOT 

6658 

Kingbom  M.B.  . 

1877 

Queenafonj,  M.  B.  . 

790 

CerolIyB,  C.P^.    .  . 

45 

Kirkcaldy.  M.B, 

5098 

nucT  . 

8739 

Knighton. 

1388 

LoTaa      >       ■  • 

3088 

NAIRNSHIRE. 

PiMueo  Omun 

1^700 

KDUGkUi.  C.FB. 

251 

Nevbnrgb,  MJ. 

9638 

Naien,C.P.  JI. 

2977 

PnMeigne,  CP.J.  . 

1617 

PiUonweem,  M.B.  . 

14&0 

NaiiDi  M.B,       •  • 

1747 

New  Radnor,  CP^. . 
Bhayaaw-,  CPJt, 

3845 

M91 

HmtfbrdwMb  CLPJ. 

1007 

FORFARSHIRE. 

JU.    .  . 

6880 

AnnoATH,  ap.B.  . 

16,986 

BCOT] 

Bascam,  aPJB. 

6687 

ORKNEY  aa4 

DoMbaa,  P.B.      .  . 

78.981 

SHETLAND. 

ABEKDBENSHIKl. 

CLACEVAVNAH- 

Fowtn.  G.P.S. 

9311 

KiamAu,aP.A  . 

M<1 

AWUEEN,  P^. 

71,975 

8H1RB. 

MoMTBoaa,  C.P.B 

15,236 

3264 

Alloa  ... 

«m4Vs 

6676 

KiritMU,  jr.  A 

3,448 

XivroM,  CJ'-S. 

476 

Tilliconltry  .      .  . 

8317 

Aitowtb,  X.B.  . 

8.^02 

Leraick       .      .  . 

3,904 

Pmaaun,  Ci>.^. 

7298 

Btechin,  M.B.      ,  , 

4515 

SLrenneei  . 

3055 

DUMBARTON- 

Bniugfatjfony   .  . 

9772 

Aberdeen,  J£^.  . 

88,808 

SHIRE. 

Dundte,  M.S.      ,  . 

61,449 

PBEBLES4BIRE. 

FnMrbuiii^  . 

8098 

DnuftTOMy  0>PJ.  • 

8448 

Forfar,  M.B.  . 

9311 

Huitly        .  . 

8181 

Kliriemafr           .  . 

3518 

PMUei^jr.A     .  . 

1983 

iDTcnuT,  M.S. 

3vB4 

M  9             ■  * 

8701 

Montnn^  Ji.B. 

14,338 

4819 

BonhOl       .      .  . 

2827 

PERTHSHUtS. 

Itanbwtoa,  Sf.B. 

4800 

HADDINGTON- 

Coi.ft«M,aP.A . 

605 

AROTLESHIBK. 

Daitocber 

3440 

SHIRE. 

Pun, P.B.      .  , 

38,885 

OAHrBKLTQWH,  Cli^J. 

6880 

H«lrniburgb        .  . 

3841 

DoiniB,  C.P.B. 

8038 

10(4 

KiiltintiUocfa 

6842 

HtDDINOTOH,  C.P.B. 

8888 

Aoebteratdw 

S530 

OUK,  Cf^.  . 

174S 

RcDbn             .  . 

2896 

NokTB  Brnno^ 

Blairgowrie  .      *  ■ 

2914 

CP.B, : 

868 

Crioff 

3834 

Otnpbeltttwn, 

C8S0 

DUMI>1tIE8SHIRE. 

Cnlron,  M.B.     ■  . 

605 

Dunooa    .  ■ 

3329 

Aniiam,  (XP.5.     .  . 

8436 

DudW,  X.B.  . 

2965 

Cupar  Angus    ■  , 

2004 

InTenu7,  MJS.  * 

1164 

DaiiPRiKi,  CP  B.  . 

18,166 

Haddington,  M.B.  . 

28U7 

DunblaDO     ■      ■  . 

1816 

OUn,  MJ.  . 

1742 

LOCSMAUII,  CJ*.B.  . 

1032 

Narth  Benriek,  KJS. 

498 

KincardiM       ■  . 

3697 

9881 

Ttaoant            .  , 

3096 

PvC^iM.B.      .  . 

14,681 

AYRSHIRE. 

An,  CJ'.Jt.  . 

17,634 

j^nnan,  Jf.3.      .  . 

4670 

INTERNBBS-  - 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

7884 

Domfnei,  lf.B, 

11,107 

SHIRK, 

OactNoca,  P.A 

36  689 

XtiHABNaoK,  OLP^ 

31,448 

Leehmabra,  If.  Jl. 

1498 

Timairan,  C.P.B,  . 

13,798 

pAitLav,  P.A     .  , 

47,953 

San^ubw,  M^. 

1884 

Poa?  Guaooir, 

* 

3071 

Beuly   .  .p. 

8007 

O.P.B.    .       .  . 

69S6 

Arr.Jr.A  .  . 

9115 

EDINBURGH* 

9967 

RMranr,  aP.A  . 

2977 

Beith 

4013 

8HIRB. 

JMry  . 

fl70(i 

SMnncaos,  P.S. . 

190.803 

KINCARDINE- 

Baniead           .  . 

6069 

Qchton    .  . 

8838 

lmt*,  ap.B, . 

SHIRE. 

Oremock,  Jf.  B. 

36,689 

ffima . 

■ 

7819 

MotMLMUII,  O.P.B, 

7092 

BtkTU,             .  . 

934 

Johnetone    .       .  . 

5872 

ft 

4790 

Poatomio,  (XPJ^  . 

3497 

Kilbarriian 

3467 

Kahirnie 

■ 

8S9i» 

Bervie,  JVLB.    .  , 

878 

Lochwinnoeh        ,  . 

2271 

XilBtrnock,  ]f.S. 

19,201 

Dalkeilh  . 

8096 

StoaebawB  .      .  . 

9340 

Ndliton 

2075 

Kilwinning  . 

8265 

Edinburgh,  M^. 

[66.734 

Paitle^,  M.B.      .  . 

81.752 

3824 

Leitb,  Jf  Jr. ,       .  . 
Mnaelboiiti.  M.B,  . 

80.919 

KINROSS-SHIRE. 

Pellockibawi  , 

6086 

8862 

7093 

Kinmt 

3890 

Port  Olaigow,  M.  B. . 

6986 

Mewnflai 

3311 

PortoboUok  M.B. 

8497 

HiLMthort  .      .  . 

1608 

Slmitnw,M.B. 

9739 

8395 

4888 

ELOINSHTRR 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

ROSS  and 

Stcmrton. 

8164 

KtwN,  CJ'.B.  . 

6887 

KiaKcoDBaioar, 

CROMARTY. 

9098 

Faun,  O.PS.    .  . 

8468 

C.P.B.     .      ,  . 

2687 

CaoMAaTY,  C.P.B.  '. 

1988 

Tnon 

3404 

Naw  Oallowat, 

DiMOWALI.,  C.P.B.  , 

1990 

8888 

ap.B. . 

447 

Fotiaoea,  C.P.B.  . 

1148 

BANFFSHIRE. 

F«rrM,jr.A       .  . 

8889 

• 

1993 

Tam,  ap.B.  , 

• 

3049 

Buff,  GAA.  . 

• 

#000 

OiaUe  Doogbf     .  . 

OOLLBX,  aP-P.  . 

1697 

FIFESBIRK 

Kirkcudbright,  X.B. 

3778 

Cromartj,  M.  B. 

1988 

AmTHUTua  Burn, 

Huwelltown,  . 

8280 

Dingwall,  M.B,   .  . 

1990 

Buff,  lf3.  . 

3557 

C.P.B. . 

1161 

New  O^owa^,  M.M. 

447 

FortroM,  M.  B, 

1148 

Biicki«        .  ■  . 

* 

3789 

AKiYKUTHsa  Wnru, 

Stornowajr    .      .  ■ 

2S9I 

8168 

CP^.    .      .  . 

865 

LANARKSHIRE. 

TalB,  M.B. 

3588 

• 

9101 

BvMTiibunt  <XP.S* 

9734 

Amwu,aB.P.  . 

14|4>B 

S063 

Cmil,  0^.B.  . 

1347 

QU»Q9W,P.B.     .  . 

n9.097 

ROXBUBOO- 

GorA.K-t'irB,  O.P.B. . 

5680 

Hamilton,  (7.  P.  . 

9680 

SUIRS. 

BGRWICKSHXRB. 

DuiiruBuiis,  O.PJ, 

18,836 

Lamabk,  C.P.B.  .  . 

5008 

Jcnnumoi,  CLP.  Jl  • 

8618 

U08 

Dru&T,            .  . 

8041 

RuTixaaUN,  O.P,B. 

6514 

Hawick           .    .  . 

6688 

Ooldttmn 

■ 

2238 

Q.P.B. 

1853 

Aaint^M.B.  . 

14,485 

Jedburgh,  if.  J5. 

3948 

DUM  . 

2567 

EiLHMiir,  O.P.B,  . 

1863 

Caldarbank  •      •  • 

3873 

Keiio            .   .  . 

4783 

iftuderf  X.3t.  . 

1105 

KiNoBoati,  CP  B.  . 

1568 

Cariake    ,  . 

3845 

ElHKOALOT,  O.P.B.  . 

10,47* 

CoatbridgB    .       .  . 

8564 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 

BUTESHIRB. 

PiTTBNWnH,  C.P.B. 

1450 

Olaigow,  M.  B. 

148,116 

QdaahioU 

5918 

RotWy,  M.3. . 

7104 

St.  AHoacwe,  C.P.B. 

8107 

Oovan  .              ■  a 

8181 

8814 

Hamilton,  M.  A  * 

9680 

OAITHNRSa 

SL  AndrMn,  Jr.A  . 

4780 

Ua»A,M.B.     .  . 
Ratkerglen,  M.  B.  . 

5804 

STIRUNGSHIRE. 

WiGifOLPJL  . 

«733 

AMbntbw  brt,  Jr;A 

1161 

6947 

Fahirs,  CP.B. 

6752 

Anitnlbev  WmtM-B. 

865 

StonehoQW  .      *  • 

3086 

9mMLnM,C.P.B.  , 

13,837 

3008 

9178 

StrathaTCK   .  . 

4874 

)i^ed  by  Gt30* 

1814 

BwBtUMI^  MJ).  . 

8889 

Wiibtwtw  .       .  . 

8878 

CBN 
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Bunoekbtim      •  . 

3627 

WUthon,Jir.&  . 

1883 

DUBLIN. 

KAYO. 

JklBBJ 

3448 

3213 

3308] 

Bdlln     .  , 

m 

8783 

BLuknek. 

3348 1 

BdUnnib*    .  . 

3949 

DISTSICIB  OP 

DonnjbiMlc ,  . 

1873 

Cutlabw  . 

m 

SI  08 

BDMH& 

DflUiB  . 

.  258.869 

CUre  • 

StirliDf,  M.  B. 

9S61 

HiroU'a  OroM  . 

2934 

Ayr  Dittrict 

84,844 

22,763 

Kfnptown . 

10,458 

SUTHERLAMD- 

DinfriM  IMttriot  . 

Riopmid 

2064 

MEATH. 

8H1RE. 

Bite  Dktrlct  . 

34,073 

SkwriM  . 

8337 

Kdb  .      .  , 

m 

DtuuMOi,  O.RB.  . 

IMkirk  Dbtriet  . 

43,038 

SvNCds  *        ■  ■ 

1284 

NawB  . 

» 

Haddiagtim  District 

12,5(M 

TriiD    .  , 

U8 

Dortwdi,  M.  B.  . 

m 

IiiTemcM  StMrict 

30,386 

Kilmunock  DUtrict 

43,365 

FERMANAGH. 

MONAGHAN. 

WIGTONSHIRE.- 

Kirkcaldy  Dutiiet 

33,808 
41,508 

EasItkfUeB 

S949 

ifi; 

Snumun,  ajp.B.  . 

57  S8 

Leidi  DUtrict 

CMiidtnuenM  . 

la 

ytmrtmtmMjaP.B.  ■ 

1652 

HontroM  DUtrict 

49,106 

OALWAf. 

Outlobbnof 

WioTow,  O.F.B. 

3121 

8t  Andrew*  Dutriet 

16.878 

BdllnulM  .  . 

5751 

CloiiM 

m 

Stu-Hif  Dfatriet 

• 

80,325 

.  33,787 

Honigfaan 

a 

Nnrtn  Stmut 

35S9 

WlekOiMrM  . 

16,798 

Qort 

3S98 

Vtumtm^M.B. 

3877 

Wigton  Dutriet 

9,958 

LouilifH  . 

3621 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 

Tuuk  .  . 

4940 

M«7boroagb  ■ 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  BRITISH  SEAS. 


ISLE  OF  HAN. 
Cutlctown 
Dooglia 
Peal 


2479 

9seo 

2842 
2701 


JEBSBY. 
St.  Hdicr  (Town  ud 
PuUh) . 

GUERNSEY. 
St.  FM«r   Fort  (T. 
•ad  P.)       .  . 


IRELAND. 
Parliamentary  Boro^gha. 


8856 

A&loiM    ■  » 

8014 

Btndffli       *  * 

7942 

Belfiut  . 

.  78,354 

Cmriow 

11,587 

Owrickfergos 

8520 

Caahel . 

9069 

Clonind    ■  ■ 

15,204 

6517 

Cofk 

.  114,232 

Downpatriek 

4854 

Dro^hcdft  ■  . 

19,829 

Dublin 

.  26Sj252 

DuD<Ulk  . 

10^253 

Daii|»oo(n  .  . 

3854 

DonfWfta 

.  11.582 

Eonla  . 

10,318 

ANTRIM. 

Aalrim        .  . 

2335 

BftUyotstle  . 

1669 

Balljuwu    >  . 

6136 

2954 

Belfiut 

.  100,300 

Curicklwfns 

3543 

Lhiis  .      •  ■ 

8076 

Lbbnm  . 

6569 

Whiteli«nse  , 

2236 

ARMAGH. 

Amtagh  , 

8578 

Lttlfui  . 

4205 

8091 

CAELOW. 

EUfenibtoim 

2292 

Cariow    .  . 

.  1M87 

ToUow   .  . 

3966 

OATAN. 

Beltnrket  . 

2064 

Ctma. 

8034 

CootaUU  . 

2105 

CLARE. 

fiinit  .      .  . 

7843 

^blrtBlllOIL  « 

1741 

KilblM  . 

1818 

Kilnuh 

4471 

CORK. 

B«i)d«n  .  . 

7942 

Butir       ,  , 

2943 

(Airlnillfl  .   .  . 

3863 

Rnnitkillwi 
Oalmjr 
KilksDBr  . 
KinHde 
Limerick  . 
Liibiim 
Londonderry 
Mallow 
New  Row 
Newry . 
Poitailfai|tOB 
Slip)  . 
Tmlee 
Waterford 
WexfiHd 
Ton^Ml 


ClouUIty 
Cork  . 
DnamaDWKj 
Fennoy  , 
Kanturk  . 
KinuJe 
Macrooa  . 
MaUow 
Hiddleton 
Mitchebtown 
FaaMge^Wert 
Queraitown  . 
bkibbereen 
Tongbal 

DONEGAL. 
BallytbannOB 
Donegal  . 
Lottorkona^ 

IdffMd  . 

R^oe 

DOWN. 
Banbridg*  . 
Bangor  . 

Comber 
Donaghadee 
Downpatriek . 
Dromoro  . 
Oilfoid 
Nowry 
NowtowMidi 
Portaferry . 
Ratbrryland  . 
Wamn^dat 


29,133 


18,778 


6094 
34,146 
34,183 

8565 
69,561 

7673 
19,973 

5683 
10,145 
14.734 

2964 
14,398 
13,759 
32,604 
12,663 

9658 


8297 
85,732 
2212 
5846 
3152 
5506 
8717 
5439 
8688 
8084 
2852 
11,405 
4063 
7630 


4032 
1M3 
1940 
857 
1491 


3301 
3849 

1790 
2821 
3845 
1862 
3814 
13,478 
10,074 
2074 
3053 
1769 


KERRY. 
CahirdTeea  . 
Dingle.       .       .  . 
Killaraoy  .  . 
Utlowel      .      .  . 
TnlM 

KILDARE. 
Alhy    .       .       .  . 
Kildtn  . 
MajnooA  .  , 

Naaa 

KILKENNY. 
Callan  .       .       .  , 
^atlecomar  . 
OmIgM       .  . 
KOkenny  . 
ThotuMtovn . 

KINO'S  COUNTY. 

Baaagber  . 

Bitr,  (PanoBBtown)  . 

TalbBon 

LEITRIM. 
Carrick-on-SbaanaB  ■ 
MaaeAaatittoB  . 


LIHEBIOK. 
AdcoMoa  • 
BalliDgaiTj  . 
Llmorick  . 
NtwoHtle  . 
RatkkMla. 


LONDONDBRBT. 
Colwiiao     .      .  , 
Looduidwiy 
MagbeiaMt  .      ,  , 
NcwtawaUnaTady 

LONGFORD. 
Omsatd  .  , 

Loogfiifd  .  . 

LOUTH. 
Ardee  .       ,      .  , 
Diogfaeda  . 
Dandtlk 


1862 
8254 
5901 
3184 
18,759 


8877 
1375 
1696 
3010 


3351 
1694 
1710 
19,975 
1794 


1846 
5480 
4680 


1344 

1230 
1217 


1957 
1451 
38,448 
3719 
3988 


6313 

30,187 
1890 
8205 


1805 
5376 


2762 
16^7 
9843 


Moantnolliek 
Mountiath  . 
PortariiagtoB 

ROSCOHMON. 
Boylo 

RaiPOBIMOB  ■ 

SLioa 

SUgo 

TIPFEBABY. 
Ckhir  .      .  . 
Oairidc-OBrSair  . 
Caabol  .       .  . 
Clonnnel  . 
Fotbard 
Ne&agb  . 
Roacrea 
ToBpkwM 
ThnriH 

TYRONE. 
CookitawB  . 
DoniMMB 
Owa^,      .  . 
Bttabaoe  . 


Mom  . 
MalUagH. 


WEXFORD. 
Enniicortbjr  , 
Ooroy  , 
NewRoH     .  . 
Wsiftcd  ■ 

WTGCLOW. 
Arklow        .  . 
Bnqr 
Widdow 


Iff 
» 
XI 


St 
M 

m 

m 
a 

14* 
EC 

m 
m 
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WATKBFORD. 

Cappoqniii    .  .  • 

Canickbef  .    ■  »■ 

Dnngarran   .  ■  •  ?S 

Ii«Bon  .  .     ■  S 

Fortkw      .  -  .  *S 

Tallow     .  .     ■  2 

TnBHHB  •  ■ 

WatorfM.  • 


WESTMEATB.  ^ 
AtUoBO   .      .     '  S 

:  4111 


0 

Vtl 
I* 


0 

us 
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CENTROPUS  (Illiger),  a  geniu  of  birda  beltngKT^ 
order  Seantoru.  The  species  are  nativw  of  '"""Jg 
Africa.  Thjy  have  a  long  pointed  thomb-nail,  ^"yi 
the  larks,  llieir  plainage  ia  rigid  and  ipiDoni.  ^^mT 
their  neati  in  the  holes  of  trees,  ud  lar  white  «tPv.  J 
feed  chiefly  on  gnushoppere,  ud  dwell  anioiu^  "'r^i 
other  herbage,  and  do  not  often  tike  to  wfa^  l^"^ 
not  pleasant  eating. 

CERADIA,  a  genua  of  pluta  belonging  to  U» 
biferona  divUon  of  the  natural  order  Com^nUa.  Y'^lII 
is  a  half-sDcenluit  plant,  inhabiting  the  most  >tsnl< 
of  south- westom  Africa.    It  yields  in  some  dbnov"^ 
brittle  resin-like  nbstuee,  ^hich  gives  out  a 
whaa  bnnit,ud  hn  been  ce^'-^"-'— 
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faowerer  a  veiy  ^ffannt  ttdng  firom  the  tract  Bdellium. 
[Bdrllidh/] 

CE'RE  08, «  genni  of  plaati  belonging  to  tlte  nstanl  order 
OcMctaeeas.  It  is  Characterised  by  its  sepals  being  very  nn- 
iiLeroui^  imbricate,  adnate  to  the  mm  of  die  orarinm,  united 
into  an  elongated  tube,  onter  ones  shorter  and  like  a  cal^, 
middle  ones  longer  and  coloured,  innennost  ones  petalotd ; 
the  style  maltifid  at  ihe  apex;  the  berry  areolate,  ttmercolar, 
or  acaly  from  the  remains  <rif  tbe  sepals.  The  species  ore 
flealijr  grotesqne  shrubs,  with  a  woody  axis  and  soft  interior. 
They  posxess  angles  which  are  vertical  and  covered  with 
hundles  of  spines.  The  flowers  are  large,  arising  from  the 
angles  of  the  spines.   They  are  called  Torch- Thistles. 

C  senilis,  the  Old  Man  Torch- Thistle,  is  an  erect  plant, 
having  a  stem  witii  20-25  vertical  ribs,  covered  with  fiuicicles 
of  bristles,  each  fascicle  containing  from  16-20  radiating 
hair-formed  cnrled  bristles.  Its  long  gray  bristles  give  it  the 
appearance  of  the  head  (tf  an  <dd  gny-haired  nan.  It  is  a 
natiTe  of  Mexico. 

<7.  jtageU^crmit,  the  Cree^g  Ceretu,  liai  prostrate  stems 
wiUi  ahont  10  angles.  It  u  very  common  in  onr  gardens, 
and  its  trailing  stems  require  the  snpport  <rf  treUts-worfc.  It 
bean  an  abandance  of  beautiful  red  and  pink  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  &oQth  America,  thou^  now  natoralised  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

O.  gtxmdi^Urui,  the  Night-Flowering  Cerens,  has  rooting 
stems,  with  6  or  6  angles  and  fascicles  of  bristles,  with  5-8 
in  each  fascicle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  mainland  of  South  Ame- 
rica. This  plant  when  cnltivated  produces  very  large 
beautiful  sweet-scented  flowers.  They  are  however  of  short 
duration,  remaining  open  not  more  than  six  honrs.  They 
generally  begin  to  open  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  are  fully  expanded  by  eleven  or  twelve, 
and  before  ue  next  morning  they  are  quite  faded. 

C.  jweeioijsfAmu  is  an  erect  plant,  3-4  angled,  the  angles 
toothed,  the  priddes  subnlate,  straight,  rising  from  a  white 
tomentnm.  It  ia  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  iis  very  commonly 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  its  large  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  scarlet,  the  inner  petals  having  a 
violaceoaa  colour.  Nekrly  100  species  of  this  beautU'nl 
genus  of  plants  have  been  described,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
them  exists  in  tbe  Royal  Oardens  at  Kew.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  require  tiie  same  general  treatment  as  the  order 
to  which  they  belong.  [Gjlctus.] 
CERNE  ABBaS.  [Dorsktshirs.! 
CERNUA,  a  genua  of  Fishes  bdonging  to  the  section 
Acanthopterygii  and  tbe  hmily  PerdwB.  It  includes  the 
Ruffe  or  Pop^  a  British  fish,  which  h«s  also  been  named 
AemiaM  vuQaris  and  Perca  emua,  The  seneiic  character 
4tf  Aeermat  as  given  by  Yarrell  in  Us  *  British  Illshes,*  is 
«■  follows **  Dorsal  fin  single,  donated,  the  nj%  of  tbe 
first  portion  spinous,  the  ouen  flexible ;  brsncbiostraoos 
nys  seven ;  teeth  very  small,  uniform,  nomerooa ;  head 
without  Bcaitoa  i  snborbital  bone  and  pre-opercalnmindentedj 
opereolnm  ending  in  a  single  point.'' 

In  Aeerina  vt^foru,  the  Ruffe  or  Pope,  the  prevmling 
colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  head  is  a  light 
olive-brown,  passing  ioto  a  yellowish-brown  on  the  sides, 
and  becoming  almost  silvery-white  on  the  belly.  The  lateral 
line  prominent  and  strongly  marked.  Small  brown  spots  are 
disseminated  over  the  back,  dorsal  fin,  and  bul,  assuming  on 
the  latter,  from  their  arrangement,  the  appearance  of  bars ; 
pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  ptde-brown.  This  fish  is  an 
mbabitsnt  of  fresh  waten.  and  closely  allied  to  the  perch. 
It  was  first  described  by  I>r.  Caius,'who  called  it  Am-tdo, 
being  a  traniliition  (rf  our  word  Buffo  (rongh).  whioh  is 
applied  to  tlus  fish  on  account  of  the  harsh  ml  of  its  den- 
ticulated scales.  It  is  common  in  all  the  rivers  of  England, 
e^>ecially  the  Thames,  the  Isia,  and  Cam,  and  is  found  in 
i  the  colder  parts  of  the  European  continent   It  ii  like  the 

perch  in  its  habits.   (Yarrell,  British  Finiss.) 
•'■     CERTHILAUDA.   [Alaudims,  a  2J 

CERVANTE'SIA,  a  name  given  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  to  a 
(  genus  of  plants,  in  honour  of  their  immortal  counti^man 
:'  Cervantes.  One  of  the  species,  C.  tomentosa,  is  a  native  of 
)  Pern,  and  yields  seeds  which  are  eaten  in  the  same  manner 
as  almonds  in  Europe,  or  the  Quandary  Nut  {Fusamu  ocunt- 
;  tuatts),  anoUier  Santalaceous  plant,  in  Aiutralia. 

CESSIO  BONORUM.  The  pracecdinss  of  the  trustee  in 
f.  a  Ceuio  have  been  subjected  to  the  contrel  of  the  Court,  and 
K  Its  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy,  in  the  same  way  as  those 
f  in  ^okroptey.  Whan  a  hanknpVB  iswts  do  not  exoead 


100^.,  he  is  entitled  only  to  the  advantagei  of  the  JadgmsQt 

in  a  Cessio  (19  &  20  Viet  c.  79). 
CHALCEDONY.  [Aoatb] 

CHALCIS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Eoripos. 
CEdb«*J_ 

CHALK  FORMATION.  [CKiTAcaoin  ObovkI 
'  CHALMERS.  THE  REV.  jDB.  THOMAS,  wm  bom  at 
Anstiuther,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  Haich  1760.  He  wm 
the  sixth  child  of  a  fomily  of  fourteen,  bom  to  Mr.  John 
Chalmers,  a  dyer,  shipowner,  and  general  merchant  in 
Anstruther,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hidl.  Educated  first  at 
the  parish  school  of  Anstmtber,  and  next  at  tbe  Univeru^ 
of  St.  Andrews,  he  very  early  displayed  powers  of  no  com- 
mon order — less  however  in  the  formal  business  of  the  cIhsscs, 
than  in  his  general  intercourse  with  his  fellow-studeuts. 
Having  chosen  tbe  clerical  profession,  and  gone  throngh  tibe 
usual  theological  studies  at  Sl  Andrews,  he  obtained,  when 
yet  not  past  his  nineteenth  year,  a  preacher^s  or  probationer'^ 
'licence  in  the  Sooitiah  Cboreb.  His  first  sermon,  how- 
ever, was  preached  in  England,  in  the  Scotch  church  in 
WiraQ,<m  the  SOth  of  Angu^t  1799,  dnria|;  avi^it  lo  aa  elder 
broiler.  The  winter  of  that  year  and  also  that  of  tlw  next 
were  spent  by  him  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  oceapied  himself 
in  teaching,  and  alio  in  attending  the  classes  of  Du^d 
Stewart,  Robison,  Playhlr,  and  Hope,  then  in  the  height  of 
their  fame.  It  was  at  this  time  that  bis  pission  for  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  as  well  as  his  tendency  to  ori- 
ginal speculation  on  moral  and  social  subjects,  first  conspi- 
cuously revealed  themselves.  After  a  period  of  desultory 
occupation,  first  as  assistant  to  the  clergyman  of  Cavers  in 
RoxhuTghahire,  and  then  aa  as-istant  to  the  mathematical 

Srofesvor  at  St.  Andrews,  he  was  nomioated  to  the  living  of 
!ilmany,  in  bis  native eounty  of  Fifmhire ;  into  which  pari  ji 
he  was  indncted  on  the  l'2th  of  May  1603.  He  was  then 
twenty-three  yeara  of  sge,  and  fae  oontinned  in  the  pention 
of  panah  clergy  man  of  Kilmany  tillJulylSlS.  These  twelve 
years  formed  a  very  eventful  pniod  in  his  mentai  histoiy. 
On  adopting  the  clerical  profession  he  had  brought  into  it  no 
very  decided  views  in  doctrinal  theology.  He  was  sttadied 
to  what  was  called  the  '  Moder«te,'  as  distinct  from  what 
was  called  the '  Evangelical  *  party  <tf  the  Scottish  Church. 
He  was  of  opinion  too,  that  by  devoting  a  day  or  two  each 
week  to  the  preparation  of  bis  sermnns  and  to  official  cle- 
rical acts,  a  clergyman  could  amply  diiichaTge  all  his  proper 
dntioM,  so  aa  to  have  the  rest  of  bis  time  at  his  diapo«al  for 
whatever  other  occupations  interested  him.  He  cariied  this 
view  into  practice.  Duriogthe  first  year  of  his  incumbency 
he  varied  his  professional  work  at  Kilmany  by  courses  of 
lectures  on  mathemntics  and  chemistry  at  Su  Andrews.  His 
preference  at  this  time  for  [oofeaBurial  over  clerical  work, 
and  for  natural  scienoe  over  theol<«y  was  indicati>d  by  his 
being  can^date  in  1804  for  the  chau:  of  Natural  PhHoiopbr 
at  St.  Andrews.  With  even  less  chance  of  snccvss  ho  (dfontd 
himself  in  tbe  following  year  as  a  candidate  for  the  m^ho- 
matical  chair  in  Eiliuburfih,  vacant  by  the  transference  of  Mr. 
Playfair  to  the  Natural  Philosophy  chair  on  Rolaaon*a  death. 
Mr.  Leslie,  af'erwarda  Sir  John  Le^^lia,  obtained  the  pust,  and 
it  was  with  reference  to  an  argument  in  Leslie's  favour  urged 
at  the  time  by  Playtair,  to  theeffrct  that  "  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  mathematical  or  natural  science  was  incompitihle 
with  cleiical  duties  and  habits"  ^at  Mr.  ChaJmers  made  bis 
first  literary  appearance.  In  reply  to  Piayfair  he  published 
an  anouymous  pamphlet,  vehemently  defending  the  cler^ 
against  «hat  ha  regarded  as  a  "cruel  and  illiberal  insi- 
nuation " — a  pamphlet,  the  main  tenor  of  which,  if  not  its 
specific  st»tements,he  uved  todisown.  His  next  pnblicatioa 
was  in  1807,  whoi,  his  tiioDghta  on  polirical  ecunomy 
receiving  a  stimulus  from  the  agitation  caused  by  Napoleon^ 
decrees  sgtunst  British  commerce,  be  issued  a  pampUet,  en- 
titled *  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Siability  of  National 
Besourcea'  This  publication  had  success  sufficient  to  inspire 
him  for  a  time  with  the  idea  of  coming  to  London  to  increase 
his  literary  connections.  Circnmstances  preventing  him  from 
realising  tills  idea,  he  continued  at  KUnuny,  with  a  growing 
reputation  for  various  attainments,  as  well  as  for  extraor- 
dinary ener^fy,  accompanied  with  some  eccentricity,  of  cha- 
racter and  manner.  In  lti09  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
General  Aasemhly  of  the  Scottish  Church — the  scene  of  so 
many  of  his  oratorical  triumphs  in  after  life.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  'Edinburgh  Eocydo- 
padia,'  under  the  editorship  of  I>r.  Brewster,  now  Sir  David; 
and  it  was  partly  to  his  studies  while  prqwdQgan  article  on 
'ChriMuiiity'&r that  work.  ^l^gl^frtJj^^t^t^O^^I^ 
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flffaoti  of  «  MTtn  illofu  whioli,  dwiu  tb«  winta  6f 
1809-10  brought  him  to  the  Tery  brink  ol  uw  gnT«,  that  he 
attriboted  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  change  of  fail  lifa. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  aabe  UiOQght,he  saw  Cbristianitj  in 
its  fame  Ught ;  and  then  for  the  firat  time  also  were  his  views  of 
the  daties  of  the  clerical  office,  u  he  thought,  tnffieiaitly  detp- 
enedand  enlarged.  ExtemaUy  the  change  exbiUteditaelf  in 
tbit^  that  whereas  hitherto  he  had  belonged  to  the '  Moderate ' 
party  in  the  Scotch  Cihoreh  then  in  the  majority,  he  now 
ranked  with  the  '  Brangelical  *  party,  which  formed  bnt  a 
ntinority.  But  the  fmita  of  the  change  were  more  imme- 
diately visible  in  his  own  altered  manner  of  performinj;  his 
clerical  duties.  Not  giving  up  his  studies  in  natural  aaence 
and  in  political  economy,  bnt  carrying  them  on  with  the  same 
zeal  as  before  ;  contributing  also  to  the  *  Christian  Instructor,' 
the  '  Eclectic  Review,'  and  other  periodicals — it  was  now 
obserTed  that  in  all  that  Mr.  Chalmers  did  the  influence  of  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  a  conviction  of  the  paramonnt 
claims  of  Christian  faith  on  the  tboui>ht8  of  nun,  were  dis- 
cemible.  Always  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  hia  eloqnence  now 
burst  forth  in  struns  of  mch  passion  and  farronr  aa  had 
never  been  heard  from  him  before  ;  and  from  far  and  near 
people  went  to  hear  the  wonderml  minister  of  Kilmany. 
Bible  and  missionary  societies,  for  whidi  he  had  issnoBrlr 
eared  bnt  Utile,  now  occupied  mach  of  his  attention;  and, 
instead  of  confining  his  ministerial  studies  to  his  weekly 
aermoDS  Axtm  the  pulpit,  he  began  a  regular  oi^anisation  of 
hia  parish  with  a  view  to  make  himself  &miliar  with  the 
interf  sta  of  every  individual  in  it,  and  to  provide  for  all  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  and  econonuc  wants.  In  the 
midst  of  these  new  occupations,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
hia  constitutional  enthusiasm,  he  married,  in  1612,  Misi 
Grace  Pratt,  the  ^^aughte^  of  a  retired  captain  in  the  army. 
In  1813  his  article  on  '  Christianity '  appeared  in  the  '  Edin- 
bntgh  Encvdopsedia;'  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  pub- 
liahed,  wiin  adiiiiiona,  in  a  separate  volnme  aa  a  traUiae  on 
*  The  Evidences  of  Christianity.'  Tlie  following  two  years 
vere  spent  in  aasidnons  parochial  work,  in  theological 
studies,  and  in  the  compoeition  of  occasional  works  on 
various  topics,  including  one  on  the  reconcUiaUon  of  scripture 
and  geology. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Chalmera  was  pretty  well  known  over 
the  Bonth  of  Scotland  as  that  of  a  man  of  powerful  mind 
and  extraordioaiy  eloquence  when,  in  1815,  or  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  called  from  his  quiet 
country  parish  to  assnme  the  pastoral  care  of  Tron  parish  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  He  remained  in  Glasaow  in  all  eight 
years.  In  1816  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  con^rred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was 
minister  of  Tron  parish.  From  1610  to  1623  he  was  minister 
of  the  newly-constitnted  pariah  of  St.  John's.  These  eight 
years  were  the  period  of  hia  hi{|hest  celebrity  as  a  polpit- 
orator.  In  this  capacity,  all  Glasgow,  and  soon  all  Scotland 
rang  with  his  fame.  One  of  the  most  enthnsiasUc  descrip- 
tions in  Mr.  Lockhart's  account  of  Scottish  celebrities  at 
that  time,  published  nnder  the  title  of  '  Peters  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk,'  is  that  given  of  Chalmers  in  his  Glasgow 
pulpit.  A  picture  bo  elaborate  and  glowing  from  soch  a  [>en 
of  a  man  whose  professed  position  was  simply  that  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  of  a  Glasgow  parish,  proves  that  already 
he  was  no  longer  ihonght  of  only  in  that  capacity,  bnt  as  a 
man  of  truly  great  genius.  "  I  know  not  what  it  is,"  sud 
Jef^y,  in  i816,  "  but  there  is  something  altogether  remark- 
able about  that  man.  It  reminds  me  more  of  what  one  reads 
of  as  the  effect  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  Uian  any- 
fhiu  1  ever  heard.**  The  same  impression  was  afterwards 
prodneed  on  men  of  all  kinda  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland— on  Haditt,  Canning,  Wilberforee,  Hall,  and  Foater. 
Fart  of  the  secret  was  that  Chalmers  was  not  one  of  those 
orators  whose  power  evanesces  in  the  moment  of  their  actual 
utterance,  but  a  man  of  massive,  large,  and  suUtantial 
thought,  whose  every  speech  was  the  enondation  and  illua- 
tration  of  some  principle  or  generalisation,  and  whose 
language  was  fall  of  extraordinary  felicities,  memorable 
turns  of  phrase,  and  gleams  of  poetic  conception.  Perhaps 
the  first  exhibition  of  nis  oratory  in  which  this  union  in  him 
of_  high  intellectual  attainments  and  gener^  literary  genius 
with  the  specific  qualities  of  the  orator,  was  conspicuously 
hro^ht  ont,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  deliveij,  in  1816,  of 
a  Miiea  of  week-d^  lectures  on  Astronomy  in  its  connection 
with  Religion.  TbA  udtement  caused  by  these  '  Astro- 
nomical Disconraet*  waa  unprecedented;  and  their  popa- 
lari^,  when  published  in  the  lame  year,  rivalled  that  of  the 


oonterapomy  '  Waverley  Novels.'  But  his  ngolai  pglpd 
sermons  were  no  less  extraordinary  aa  displays  of  mental  tad 
oratorical  power  j  and  09  liis  occasional  visits  to  Ediobuiit 
London,  and  other  places,  his  fame  as  an  orator  pren^ 
him,  and  draw  crowds  to  hear  him.  At  EdinboTjdi  bit 
oratory  wai  exhibited  not  only  in  the  pnl^t,  bat  aUo  in 
debate  in  the  Oenenl  Assembly,  or  annual  ecclesiastical  pv- 
liament  of  Scotland.  Here  as  a  leader  of  the  *  Evangelical ' 
party,  then  g^u^y  attaining  numbers  and  infloence,  b 
took  a  polemical  part  in  some  of  the  Scotch  ecclen&iticil 
questions  of  the  time,  and  always  with  the  effect  of  a  nm 
atoncegreatinwisdomandresistleasinspeech.  HisspeedM^ 
like  his  sermons,  were  generally  read  ;  and  veiy  nielj 
indeed  did  he  spuk  extempore.  With  all  his  extraordiuiy 
popularity  as  an  orator,  however,  no  man  better  appreciated 
than  he  did  the  exact  valae  of  anch  popularity — "a  popu- 
larity," which,  in  his  own  charactenatic  language,  "liAa 
home  of  its  sweets,  and  by  elevating  a  man  above  his  fellovt, 
places  him  in  a  region  of  desolation,  where  he  standi  a  coo- 
spicnoos  mark  for  the  ahafta  of  malice,  envy,  and  detrutim ; 
a  pi^ularity  which,  with  its  head  among  stonna,  sad  id 
feet  on  the  treacherona  quickaaadi,  has  nothing  to  lull  As 
agonies  of  its  tottering  existence  but  the'  hoeumahs  of  a 
drivelling  generation.'*  Far  more  important  in  his  own  vjei 
than  these  pnlpit  services  which  brougnt  him  such  hosanBuu, 
were  his  practical  schemes  for  showing  the  social  efficacy  of 
Christianity.  It  was  Dr.  Chalmers's  fixed  and  lifelong  belief 
that  in  rekgion  alone  was  there  a  full  remedy  for  the  erilsof 
society,  and  that  all  schemes  of  social  amelioration  would  be 
futile  which  did  not  aim  at  working  Christiamty  through  the 
hearts  of  the  people  down  into  their  habits  and  househotdt. 
Subordinate  to  this  belief  was  his  attachment  to  the  parochial 
system  of  soda!  organisation — that  system  which  dividei  a 
community  into  small  manageable  masses,  marked  out  bj 
local  bounduies,  and  each  having  a  sufficient  ecclesiasticu 
and  educational  apparatus  within  itself.  Disliking  with  Ui 
whole  heart  the  fitulish  Pocv-Law  system,  he  was  of  opintoi 
that,  if  the  paroehiaf  system  Trere  properly  w(H-ked,.panpenni 
could  be  provided  for  without  a  poor-law  at  all,  by  the  jsdi- 
cioua  direction,  under  clerical  and  lay  superinteodenceiof 
private  benevolence.  In  order  practically  to  illustrate  these 
views,  be  undertook  a  vast  experiment,  6rst  with  Tron  parish, 
and  then  wiUi  that  of  St.  John's.  The  population  of  thii 
latter  parish  (in  which  Edward  Irving  waa  for  some  tiine 
Dr.  Chalmers's  assistant)  was  upwards  of  10,000,  includiaj 
perhaps  the  poorest  part  of  the  operative  population  in 
Glasgow  ;  but  soch  was  bis  zeal,  such  his  practical  aagadtj, 
and  such  hia  power  of  influencing  persons  fit  to  be  his  agent^ 
that  in  a  short  time  the  parish  was  organised  both  for  scfr 
nomical  and  educational  purposes  in  a  manner  nnknowl 
bef<m,  achools  being  set  up  in  eveiy  part  of  it,  and  tha 
poorest  lanes  visitedf  periodically  each  by  ita  own  speoal 
teacher  and  inspector.  The  results  of  his  experiment,  with 
hia  speculations  in  connection  with  it,  were  published  hint 
(1819-1823)  in  a  series  of  quarterly  tracts,  on  the '  Chm^ut 
and  Civic  Economy  of  Larjie  Towns ; '  which,  with  two 
volumes  of  *  Sermons,*  pu&lished  respectively  in  ISI8  aad 
1820,  two  articles  on  '  Pauperism  *  contributed  to  the '  Edio* 
burgh  Review  '  in  1817,  and  a  sermon  in  the  same  on 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  formed  along  with  the 
'Astronomical  Discourses*  already  mentioned,  hii  chiti 
literary  exertions  during  his  residence  in  Glasgow.  _ 

In  tne  midst  of  the  bustle  and  fsiigue  of  his  life  in  CHii- 
gow,  increased  ten-fold  by  the  hospitality  which  his  celebn^ 
obliged  him  to  exercise.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  never  ceased  to 
sigh  for  the  academic  quiet  of  a  professor's  chair  in  OM  of 
the  ScotUib  universities ;  and  in  January  1823,  much  to  the 
suqirise  of  the  publio,  he  resigned  hia  ehaige,  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  Moral  Rttlosophy  then  vacant  in  his  uaiiTS 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  The  new  post  was  one  of."""* 
less  emolument,  and  of  far  less  publicity  than  thri  which  H 
had  resigned  ;  but  even  had  his  tastes  not  disposed  him  v> 
accept  it,  he  had  paramonnt  reasons  in  the  state  of  his  health, 
whidi  was  giving  way  under  the  wear  and  excitement  o^.^'/* 
life.  Forty-three  years  old  when  he  accepted  the  chair,™ 
retwned  it  till  his  forty-ninth  year,  or  from  1823  to  18S8, 
The  winters  of  these  five  years  were  spent  by  him  in  the  pre- 
paration and  deliveiy  of  his  class-lectures,  and  in  the  genui 
society  of  many  of  his  old  friends ;  but  he  carried  wiu  juo 
to  St.  Andrews  those  notions  and  schemes  of  Christian  phw- 
thropy  which  he  had  matured  in  Glasgow,  and  the  littfe  Fife- 
shire  town  felt  during  these  five  yean  the  vivifying  inflowj 
of  his  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  OMafionally  he  pieaehed  ffl 
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St.  Andre wi  and  in  the  neiglibonrhood  roaad  ;  aniraallT  in 
May  he  visited  Edinburgh  to  take  part  in  the  bnaineu  oi  tha 
6en6ral  Aseembly,  where  his  eioqoeace  M  before  was  felt  u 
a  conquering  force  on  the  *  Evangelical  *  eide  in  all  the  great 
ecclesiastical  controvarsiea  of  the  time ;  and  exeniiions  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  jottmeys  as  far  as  London,  varied 
his  summer.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  elect  him  to  the 
Moral  PbUosophy  chair  in  the  newIy-eBtablished  Univetaity 
of  London ;  Irat  tbit  proposal,  which  mi^t  have  alteted  th» 
vhola  tenor  of  hb  fatnre  career,  was  net  canted  oat  The 
litetary  remit*  of  hia  five  years*  sojonni  at  8t  Andrewt  wen 
of  '  Leetnrea  on  Moral  Phuoaophy,*  and  on '  Politiod 
£conom7/  prepared  for  his  class  and  reserved  for  pablicatiMi ; 
a  third  volume  of  hia  *  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large 
Towns/  poblished  in  1626:  and  a  treatise  on  *  Bcoleaiaatical 
ftnd  Literary  Endowments/  poblished  In  18S7. 

Dr.  Cbalmera's  next  appointment  was  to  the  chair  of  Divi- 
nity  in  the  University  of  l!dinbnrgh.    The  duties  of  thia 
office  he  assumed  in  1698,  and  he  dischai^ed  them  during 
fifteen  years — >■  e.  from  18S8to  1B43,  or  from  his  forty-ninth 
to  his  sixty-third  year.   His  activity  during  these  flfLeen 
extraordinary  years  of  hia  life  (not  taking  account  of  hia 
occasional  sermons)  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  Itiods  of 
woric— his  doties  as  theolc^ical  professor ;  hia  eontfnned 
•xercises  In  Htetature,  speculation,  and  sebemes  of  C9uistian 
philanthroi^ ;  ud  hia  controvert  enarn  In  eoDneetion  with 
the  serious  ecclesiastical  struggle  which  onring  that  time  eon- 
vnlsed  BeoUand.   1.  ifw  ZJKmn  at  The<^ogieiU  Prcfaator. 
—In  this  important  capacity,  which  Involved  the  theological 
inatmction  andtrainlng  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  yonne 
men  anonally  for  the  Beottidi  Church,  Dr.  Chalmers  exerted 
a  vast  inflnenoe,  less  as  a  man  learned  in  theolo^c&l  lore, 
than  as  a  man  of  noble  purpose  and  burning  enthnsiasm,  with 
whom  no  young  man  could  come  in  contact  without  love  and 
veneration,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  communi- 
cating massive  thoughts  of  bis  own  on  slmost  all  subjecta, 
bnt  siso  of  stirrring  op  thought  in  others.    His  class-room 
was  truly  a  centre  of  bfe  and  intellectual  influence ;  and  those 
iriio  went  forth  from  it  carried  with  them  perforce  mnch  of 
his  spirit  and  many  of  his  views.  S.  HiM  inaepmdmU  ladowt 
At  l6entmr$p  tpeematbrn^  tmd  CMMiam  i^ilmtknff.  Of 
these  it  is  impossible  to  take  full  account ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  1631  he  published  his  treatise  on  *  Political  Economy,' 
and  in  1833  hia  Bridgewater  trentise '  On  the  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  tbe  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution 
of  Man    that  in  1638  he  delivered  In  London,  and  after- 
wards published,  a  series  of  '  Lectures  in  Defence  of  Church 
Establishments    that  in  tbe  following  year  be  made  a  tour 
throogfa  Scotland  to  advocate  the  cause  of  church  extension ; 
that  in  1841  he  published  a  volume  on '  The  Sufficiency  of  the 
Parochial  Systnn  without  a  Poor-Rate  for  the  right  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor ; '  that  during  the  same  period  he  delivered, 
during  the  summer 'vacations  various  lectures  to  popular 
sttdiencea  on  topics  of  natural  science ;  and  that  he  gave 
Buck  of  his  time  to  l^e  superintendii^  of  sn  attempt  to 
eniT  oat  his  notions  of  proper  parochial  management  in  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  of  EdinDurgh.  Borne  of  the  labours 
here  mentioned  received  public  recognition,  ia  the  form  of 
honours  conferred  upon  him.   Thus  in  1830,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains  for  Scotland ;  in  1834  ne  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute;  ana  in  1830 
be  received  tbe  diBtisetion  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.   3.  Hia  eonnectim  with  th«  Scotch 
Church  Oontroceraf. — Tbe  '  Evangelical '  party  with  which, 
since  1810,  Dr.  Chalmers  bad  been  so  permanently  connected, 
bsd  gradually  increased  in  the  church,  so  as  at  last  to  attain  the 
iBsjority ;  and  in  1839  Dr.  Chalmers  was  elected'  to  the 
Boderstorship,  or  presidency,  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  year.   In  1834  the  Assembly,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
ndiug  par^,  and  with  hu  advice  and  sanction,  passed  the 
BBous '  Veto  Act,'  the  derign  of  which  was  to  modify  the 
Action  of  the  system  of  patronage  of  livings  in  the  Chnich  of 
Scotland,  1^  enabling  the  Church  Courts  to  reject  ai^  nominee 
of  a  patron  on  the  ground  of  hia  being  displeasmg  to  the 
ntsjority  of  the  congregation  or  parishioners  over  whom  he 
was  appointed.   Several  nominees  having  in  immediately 
Bubsequent  years  been  rejected  In  accordance  with  this  act, 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Civil  Courts  of  Scotland  and  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Veto  Act 
was  declared  to  be  eontrarv  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
»rt  only  wue  nominees  rejected  by  it  pronounced  to  be  enU- 
to  all  tbe  amolnmenti  of  the  liTugSt  bat  it  was  pro- 


nounced illegal  in  the  ehureh  to  apptAit  any  othnr  oletgymoB 
to  the  spiritual  cure  of  the  parities  in  question.  Thus  smae 
a  controvany  which  agitated  Scotiand  throughout  its  whole 
extent  (or  ten  yun ;  uid  in  which  the  orrguud  question  of 
the_  '  Non-Inttosion '  of  clergymen  upon  unwilling  congre- 

Ktioss  was  merged  in  the  question  of  the  proper  relations 
tween  Church  and  State.  Of  thia  controversy  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was,  on  one  side,  the  chief  champion ;  and  for  several 
years  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  defending  his  view  <tf 
the  questions  in  dispute  in  speeches  and  throogfa  the  preasi, 
both  against  tiie  '  Moderate  *  party  in  the  church  itsd^  who 
had  from  the  first  opposed  the  Veto  Act,  and  also  tvainsttbe 
civil  courts  and  the  government.  More  than  once  it  seemed 
s*  if  tbe  legislature  was  on  tbe  point  of  devhtlng  some  means 
of  healing  the  breach  which  hui  been  made,  and  restwii^ 
quiet  to  Scotland  ;  bnt  at  last,  these  hopes  being  over,  the 
struggle  was  ended  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  General  Assembly 
on  the  18Ui  of  May  1843,  by  the  so-called  '  Disruption'— 
i.  e.  by  the  voluntaiy  secession  of  upwards  of  400  ctern^en, 
followed  by  a  lame  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotiand  from 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  institution  of  a  new  eccl^ 
siastical  body  called  'The  Free  Church.'  At  the  head  of 
this  secession  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  waa  nominated  mode* 
mtor  of  the  first  Oeneml  Aasomblv  of  the  new  church. 

The  hst  four  years  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  life  were  spent  by 
Um  as  Principal  and  pRrfsssor  of  Divinityia  the  NewGoUege 
founded  by  tbe  adherents  of  the  Free  C%unh  for  the  theolo- 
gical education  of  its  ministers  (his  chair  in  Edinhu^ 
University  having  been  necessarily  vacated  by  him  on  his 
secession  from  the  establishment).  During  these  years,  too, 
he  exerted  himself  prodigiously  in  arranging  tha  otgatiiaation 
of  the  new  church,  and  in  raising  funds  for  its  support ;  and 
probably  at  no  period  of  his  life  wu  the  statesman-like  cha^ 
raoter  of  his  intellect,  hia  power  of  dealing  with  new  social 
emergencies,  and  of  leading  men,  mora  conspicnonsly  shown. 
He  bad  seen  the  foundations  of  the  new  church  Isid  veiy 
much  to  his  mind,  and  waa  preparing  to  resign  the  farther 
work  of  completing  its  organisation  into  the  hands  of  his 
many  able  and  younger  roUeagnes,  and  to  devote  tbe  rest  of 
his  days  to  hfs  Eaboun  as  a  theological  professor,  to  Chiistian 
and  pniloBophieal  literature  in  eonnectum  more  immedmtelr 
with  the  'North  British  Review,'  then  started  under  Tak 
superintendence,  and  to  a  new  experiment  of  Christian  pbilan- 
thro[^  which  he  had  begun  in  one  of  the  most  wretched 
quarters  of  the  old  town  of  Edinbutgh,  when  death  removed 
him.  He  bad  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  England  in  app»- 
rentl^  excellent  health  and  spirits,  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  1847,  he  was  found  dead 
in  hia  bed  at  his  bouse  at  Momiogside,  near  Edinburgh. 
His  death  was  felt  throughout  Scotland  like  a  national  shock ; 
and  all  ranks  and  parties  Joined  in  doing  honour  to  bis 
memory  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ^oUand  had  pro- 
duced. He  left  a  widow  who  did  not  survive  long,  and  six 
daughters,  one  61  tbnn  married  tA  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hann^ 
under  whose  raperintendenoe  a  new  issue  of  the  oollected 
woriu  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  ben  pot  forth  in  twunty-Ave 
volumes,  and  who  has  also  written  nia  life  in  foor  volumes, 
and  edited  much  of  his  oMRspondenee. 

Dr.  Chalmen  waa  a  man  of  powsrful  firame,  not  tall,  but 
massively  built ;  bis  head  waa  very  large.  It  waa  remarkable 
in  a  man  so  celebrated  over  Britain  as  an  orator,  that  he 
always  spoke  not  only  in  a  broad  Scottish,  but  also  in  a 
,  broad  provincial  Scottish  accent,  mispronooncing  almost 
every  word.  Personslly  he  was  a  man  of  most  simple, 
bland,  and  sociable  manners,  with  a  great  fund  of  anecdote 
and  broad  humour.  His  works,  notwithstanding  the  force 
of  intellect  that  they  show  (and  his  speculations  in  social 
and  political  economv,  in  pwticular,  are  valued  by  many  of 
the  best  thinkers  of  the  dav  who  have  no  sympathy  with  his 
theolodcd  or  ecelesiastieal  opinions),  bat  nuntly  convey  an 
idea  of  what  the  man  was  mile  he  lived,  and  of  «4iat  he 
still  is  in  the  memory  and  imagination  of  the  ScottiA  people. 

CHAMiGLAUCIACE^,  Frinn  Myrties,  a  small  natural 
order  of  Folypetalous  Exogenous  Plants.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  having  a  1-eelled  ovary,  ascending  ovules,  dotted 
leaves,  and  the  embryo  fused  into  a  solid  mass.  Iney  are 
small  bushes  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  in  external  appear- 
ance have  a  close  resemblance  to  heatha.  All  their  parts 
abound  in  glandular  oily  cavities.  The;r  ^  mostly  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Myrtaace,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
affinity  to  tut  order.  Their  peculiar  aspect,  abortive  sta- 
asiu,  umpla  ovasy,  ud  pappoi^<^J^i^;fi(^«^BHy4h^a{^ 
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tbem.  have  the  fragrance  of  3fyrt€ieeet.  Fifteen 

genera  and  fifty  Kpecies  are  included  in  this  order,  all  natives 
of  Australia.  Their  position,  according  to  Lindley,  it  between 
AttemcetB  and  CoBwrefaeeeBj  near  to  Jfyrtaetm.  (Idudley, 
VegetahU  Kingdom,) 

CHANCERY,  COURT  OP.  There  are  now  three  Vice- 
Chancellors  (5  Vict  c.  £  ;  15  Vict.  c.  4),  before  whom  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ^1  suits  in  this  Court  are  originally 
heurd.  An  appellate  tribunal  has  also  been  constituted  by 
the  stat,  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  83,  which  coDsistB  of  two  Lor^ 
Josticea ;  who  may  either  themeelTes,  or  conjointly  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  exeroise  all  the  appellate  jarisdieiion  of  the 
Qiancellor,  the  Chancellor  still  constitating  in  himsflf  a 
Court  of  appeal.  The  Masters  in  Chancery,  with  wh«n  Uie 
whole  delay  which  has  always  been  the  atanding  reproach  tii 
this  Court  was  thought  to  rest,  have  been  sboliahed,  their 
flUlctioiiB  being  now  performed  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolla 
and  Vice- Chancellors,  assisted  by  their  chief  clerks,  in  their 
own  chambers  (16  &  16  Vict,  c-  80).  The  procedure  of  this 
court  generally  and  its  jurisdiction  in  many  respects  hive 
been  subjected  to  great  chmges  of  late  years,  as  to  which 
see  Equity,  Bankruptot,  Usks,  Trusts,  CHABrriia,  Ldhaot, 
Joint-Stock  Companies,  all  in  S.  2. 

CHAODINEjE,  Cbaot'c  Plants,  a  family  invented  by 
IBoiy,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  number  of  tite  lower  forms 
of  plants  or  organic  beings  of  oncertaia  character,  which 
coold  not  be  pUeed  amongst  other  well-defined  groups  of 
Crjfptogama.  To  this  fionily  were  at  one  time  assigned 
forms  of  Diatomaioecs,  DemiJ«eB^  NoUoc^  and  ethers. 

CHAR,  or  CHARB,  one  of  the  British  spedea  of  the  genns 
Salmo,  of  the  Salmon  Trihe  {Salmo  salvelinut). 

CHARD.  [SoUBRaBTSBIRK.] 

CHARITIES.  [U8E8.  S,2i  fBvm,S.i.']  By  the  Charitable 
Trus's  Act  1863, a  body  of  commiaaioners £u  men  crea'edfor 
England  and  Wales,  with  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities, 
th«ir  nature,  objects,  and  administrations,  and  the  condition 
of  the  propeity  belonging  to  them  ;  to  require  the  production 
of  accounts  and  docum<-nt8  from  the  Tiustees  of  Charities, 
and  to  cause  inspectors  to  visit  and  report  on  their  manage- 
ment. No  proceeding  with  reference  to  nny  charity  can  be 
taken  by  any  relative,  without  the  sanction  of  this  board, 
which  is  called  *  The  Charity  Coauuiasiooers  for  England 
and  Wales.*  The  Attorney-General  alone  ma^  proceed  by 
ex  officio  information.  The  board  rasy  lUrecC  lu  what  conrt 
proceedings  for  the  admiDistratioh  of  any  charity  are  tn  be 
taken;  but  where  tbe  income  is  unrler  30/.,  the  County 
Conn  of  the  district,  or  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  of  the 
dititrict  in  which  the  charity  is  situated  has  junediclion. 
In'  other  cEues  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
to  the  Univeriiities,  or  the  Ciiy  of  London.  A  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  must  be  annually  laid  before 
Farbanient. 

CHASS£,  DAVID  HENRY,  BARON,  the  resolute  de- 
fender of  Antwe'p,  was  bom  at  Thiol,  in  (Jueldre, March  18, 
1765.  In  177S,  he  entered  the  Dutch  army  as  a  cadet,  but 
he  left  that  service  a^  the  levolntion  in  Hi^luid  in  1767, 
and  attached  hioiseif  to  the  French  army,  in  whioh  be  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  He  became  a  ueatenant-coloo^  iu 
1793.  In  the  fierce  war  with  Prussia  in  1806,  he  greatly 
diatingnished  himself  under  the  Dutch  general  Dumorceaa, 
and  wa-<  made  general  of  brigade.  He  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  displayed  so  much  intrepidity 
that  the  soldiers  nicknamed  him  'General  Bayonet,  from 
his  conataut  use  of  that  weapon.  In  1811  Napoleon  created 
him  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  wss  frequently  wounded, 
and  durinit  the  campaigus  of  1813  and  1814  he  had  sevt-ral 
hoThes  killed  under  him.  He  fought  likewise  at  Waterloo, 
Soon  after  tbe  peace  he  was  made  govercor  of  Antwerp,  and 
hia  admirable  defence  of  the  citadel  in  1832,  with  a  Karri>on 
of  6,000  troops,  against  an  army  of  7fi,000  french  aoldiera 
commanded  by  Marshal  Gerard,  attracted  general  attention 
Ihroughont  Enrope,  and  made  tbe  brave  old  soldier  very 
popular.  He  died  on  the  Snd  of  May  1648.  (Siogr.  dm 
Contemporainet  J  QBmoo,  lAfe  of  Oiatii.) 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  FRANif OIS  RENE,  VISCOUNT 
DE,  the  most  celebrated  French  writer  of  the  Napoleon  era, 
was  born  at  St.  Malo  on  September  4th,  1768,  being  the 
younsest  of  ten  children.  He  was  at  first  iniended  for  the 
church,  but  after  a  careful  education  for  that  calling,  he 
entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1786.  After  vaiious 
adventorea  he  appears  to  have  visited  Poria  shortly  before  i 
the  Revolntion,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  csptnre  of  Hhn  I 


Bastile  in  1789.  His  erratic  disposition  tm^  him  to 
America  in  1791,  to  look  for  the  North- West  Passage,  Ha 
spent  several  months  in  the  States,  had  an  interriev  vHk 
Waabington,  viuted  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  roamed  Ihroi^ 
those  virgin  forests  and  wild  scenes  of  primitive  life  vbidi 
he  has  described  so  vividly  in  'lUnf'and '  Atala.' 

On  his  return  home  he  joined  the  army  of  Conde  for  a 
short  time  in  1792,  and  the  next  year  he  be^  a  life  of  great 
mixery  as  an  emigrant  in  London,  amidst  a  group  of  exiled 
nobles,  equally  wretched.  The  picture  of  his  snfferingi  and 
privations  at  this  time,  as  he  relates  them  in  hit  <  Hemoin,' 
is  almoxt  incredible.  Nevertheless  he  continued  in  Eotlaad 
nearly  eight  yc^ars,  maintaining  himaelf  by  translating  for  tlie 
bookMllers,  and  giving  leMOus  in  French  and  Utm.  h 
1797  he  published  in  London  his '  Essay  on  Revolatiou,'s 
work  full  of  scq>ticism :  but  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1798 
gave  a  new  turn  to  his  thooghls,  and  restored  his  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1800  he  went  to  Paris,  and  hii  excellal 
friend,  M.  Fontanes,  whose  influence  was  already  stn^ 
had  been  appoiuted  one  of  the  editors  of  the '  Uercare,'ui 
the  columns  of  which  'A'ala'  appeared  for  the  first  tinM. 
This  romance  was  followed  b^  the  *  G^ie  du  Christianisau' 
in  1802,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mini 
Tbe  First  Consul  waa  so  pleased  with  this  work  that  be  took 
the  author  into  favour,  and  strove  to  bend  bim  to  hi«(errioe 
by  two  successive  employments.  Unfononatelv  the  m- 
cotion  of  tbe  Duke  d'Enghien,  mi  the  Slst  of  Usrch  ISOi 
furnished  the  inflexible  Breton  with  too  just  an  esciiBe,aDi 
be  resigned  his  appointment  the  same  day.  Fontanel, 
Madame  Bacoiochi,  and  even  Josephine  herself,  could 
scarcely  prevent  the  consequences  <h  this  rash  act  from 
falling  upon  the  Viicoutit 

The  rei|tn  of  Napoleon,  which  lasted  ten  years  (1604-14) 
wss  not  fevourable  to  literature,  and  dnrins  tbia  peiiod 
Chateaubiiand  produced  nothing  of  note,  save  the  'Martfret' 
in  1667,  and  the  'Itin^raire  k  Jerusalem'  in  1811 :  the  bttet 
was  the  account  of  his  own  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
autumn  of  1806.  The  fall  of  the  empire  in  1814  relewd 
his  pen,  and  he  produced  his  famous  pamphlet,  '  De  fiou- 
parte  et  des  Bourbons,'  the  influence  of  which  in  ditpaaig 
the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  retmned  family  vai  M 
powerful,  that  "it  was  eqnal,"  said  Louis  X  VIII.,*' Is  a 
army  of  100,000  men.*'  The  Viscount  was  now  rec^nd 
with  great  bvonr  at  ^e  Tnileries,  but  he  refused  office  ai  a 
colleagne  with  Fonchtf ;  and  oiher  circumstances  delqradu 
entrance  into  public  life  until  18SS,  when  he  waa  scBt  u 
ambassador  to  the  British  court,  and  most  honourably gre^ 
bv  all  einsses  of  people.  Tbe  next  year  he  waa  i4)|KHnted 
Siiniater  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  office  he  held  during 
war  in  Spain  cuudncted  by  the  Duke  of  Angoolfime.  In 
1824  the  minister  Vill^e  dismissed  him  ra^  alnvpUT- 
Tben,  and  for  the  next  three  years,  Chateaubriand  led  tbe 
opposition  against  the  government  with  merciless  isncoor 
both  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  never  desisting  till  it 
crumbled  beuedth  his  blows.  In  1828  M.  de  Martiguac  gave 
him  the  embaasy  to  Rome ;  hat  no  sooner  had  the  Poligaic 
ministry  been  formed  (August  8)  than  he  resigned. 

In  1830,  after  the  fall  of  the  monaichy,  which  he  m. 
assisted  to  destroy,  this  inexplicable  man,  whom  the  psapii 
claimed  as  their  leader,  and  feUowed  with  acclaaiatmn^ 
deliberately  resigned  his  titie^  bis  offioesi  his  voy  measi  of 
subsistence,  to  tally  to  that  cause  which  had  no  other 
porter.  A  singuUr  change  came  over  his  spirit;  he  suuk 
into  despondency,  and  a  gloom,  which  deepened  every  yetf> 
almost  extinguiabed  his  noble  mind.  This  mkm  wai » 
contagious  that  his  most  bitbful  friends  shrank  from  it. 
This  sad  state  of  mind  is  very  visible  in  the  last  of  tiu 
works,  which  appeared  about  the  time  of  his  death— '1^ 
M^moires  d'Outro  Tombe  '—the  reading  of  which  is  »» 
painful.  He  died  July  4,  1848.  Hia  character  has  beffi 
well  aommed  up  by  a  recent  Frendi  writer:— "It 
almost  invari^ly  the  bite  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  lead* 
party  whoee  ruUng  principle  was  not  hia :  so  that  at  tu 
very  time  he  was  crushing  hia  advenarief^  he  had  no  uibb- 
raoe  over  his  friends."  _ 

{Mimtnret  tTOvtre  TamU;  Bicgn^piU  Unimuih:  S» 
da  la  ConwrtaUon.) 

CHATHAM.   [CaMAM,  5.  8.1 

CHEMISTRY.  Although  the  original  articles  on  Cheiiu«i7 
in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopedia'  were  written  up  to  the  time  they 
were  produced,  the  prwress  of  this  science  was  so  rapid  thus 
large  addition  waa  made  to  tbem  in  the  first  soppleo^'^ 
volnme  in  that  work,  nnder  the  head  of  Cheiwsuy.  Is  »" 
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•Kond  n^ltDMot  n  addition  of  th*  Uk*  kind  mi  fcand 
neceasary,  and  the  nine  pUn  haa  been  ponoed  of  adding 
the  addituHul  matter  in  an  alphabetical  form. 

In  the  original  articlw  in  toe '  Penny  Cydopndia  *  it  wu 
not  tbooxht  necessary  to  represent  the  -various  componnds  by 
means  of  symbols.  The  itody  of  the  ecieuce  is  howew  so 
mnch  &cilitated  by  the  use  of  symbols,  and  the  ptogresa  of 
d^ganio  chemistry  so  comparatively  nnintelligibM  without 
them,  that  we  here  eabioin  a  list  of  symbols  most  commonly 
naed  by  the  chemists  or  this  eotmtry  and  the  continent.  To 
each  of  (he  symbols  there  is  also  added  the  eaoiTslent  or 
atonic  number,  an  explanation  of  which  will  be  nmnd  in  the 
*F«u>yCyclop«dia' article  Anwio  Thbort. 

Name  of  Elenwnb  fljmboL 
Ainminnm       .      .      .   .  Al, ' 


Antimony,  or  StiUam 
Arsenic  . 
Barium  . 
Bismath  . 
Boron  . 
Bromine 
Cadimam 


Oalcinm 
CarixHi  . 
Cerium  ■ 
Chloritte 
Chromium. 
Cobalt  . 
Coppw 
Didymiam 
Flnoiine  . 
Gluinnam 
Gold  (Anrom' 
Hydn^n 
Ilmeninm  . 
Iodine  . 
Iridium 
Iron  (Ferrum) 
lanthannm 
Lead  (Plambum)  . 
Magnesinm 
Lttninm       •  • 
Manganese       .  • 
Mercunr  (FfydraiBJjrnm) 
Molybdenum  . 
Ni(^el  .      .  . 
Niobium  . 
Mitroiien,  or  Azote 
Oaminm  . 
Oxygen  . 
IViIladium 
Peloi«um  . 
Fkoi^onu  • 
Platinum 

Fotasnum  (Kaliun) 
Rhodium 
Kntbeniam  . 
Selenium 
Silicon 

Silver  (Arcentnm)  . 
Sodium  (Natrium) 
Strontium 
Sulphur  . 

Tantalnm,  or  Colnmhium 
Tellurium  . 
Terbium  . 
Thoriam  . 
Hn  (Stannum) 
Titanium  . 
Ttiogsten,  or  WoUmm 
Uranium  . 
Vanadium 
Yttrium  . 
Snc     ;  . 
Zirdbnium       ■  ■ 


Sb. 
Aa. 
Ba. 


Equinlent. 
13-69 
12»i)3 
7600 
66-64 
70-W 


B.     .      .  10-90 

.  78  S6 

.  »6'74 

.  80*00 
6-00 

.  46-00 

.  36-fiO 

.  SS16 

.  SB'OS 

.  31'66 


Br. 

Cd.  . 
Ca. 

C.  . 
Ce. 

CI.  . 
Cr. 

Go.  . 
Cn. 

D.  . 
P. 

Gl.  . 
An.  . 
H. 

II.     .      .  — 

L  .          .  126-36 

Ir.     .       .  98-68 

.  2800 

.  48-00 

.  103-56 

.  1867 
6-43 

.  87-67 

.  100-70 

.  47-88 

.  89  57 


18-70 
86-50 
98-33 
100 


Fe. 
La. 

Ph. 


LL 
Hn. 

Mn. 
NL 


N.orAs. 
Oa. 


14-00 
99-66 
8-00 
63-87 


.  0.  . 
.  Pd. 
.  Pfc  . 
.  Ph. 
.  Pt.  . 
.  K. 
.  R.  . 
.  Ru. 
.  8e.  . 

.  Si. 

.  Sr.  . 
.  &. 

.  Ta.  . 
.  Te. 

.  Tb.  .       .  — •— 

.  Th.  .   .  69-69 

.  Sn.  .      .  68-83 

.  TL  .   .  84-89 

.  W,  .      .  94-64 

.  U.  .    .  60-00 

.  V.  .      .    68  66 

.  T.  .   .  32-20 

.  Zn.  .       .  32-68 

.  Zr.  .  33-68 


38-08 
96-68 
89-00 
68-11 
62-11 
39  57 
21-86 
108-00 
2897 
43-84 
16-00 
92-30 
66-14 


In  the  foUowii^  artielea  the  munber  of  atoms  of  each 
nlemant  in  a  onnponnd  body  ia  added.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  rriatire  might  of  any  elanoit  in  a  componnd,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  each  most  be  mnltiplied  its  equivalent 
veight,  and  thus  the  qoantity  of  exch  element  in  a  given 
irai^t  of  a  compound  may  ho  ascertained.  Mokt  ^  the 
mlsrenoei  zbIk  to  ottm  name^  ginn  m  the  present  aitide ; 


where  they  nftr  to  prarioiia  arfidea  in  tha  Pennr  Crdo- 
pwK  P.  6.  is  added. 

ABSiiiTHiin.  ia  an  active  or  bitlar  ;pindpla  found  in 
ArUmitia  Ahtintkkm.    It  belongs  to  the  class  of  mm- 

asottsed  vegetaUe  secretions.  It  ia  neutral  in  its  relatione  to 
acids  and  forms  a  aemiciystalline  mass  whidi  is  inaoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  intensely  nttn  to  Uie  taste.  The  tame  prin- 
ciple is  also  probably  praaent  in  the  other  species  of  Artemir- 
xto,  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  bitter  taste  of  A, 
AMnthimm. 

AoxTOHiTBTU,  C*  H*  N,  is  one  of  the  compounds  ob- 
tained from  melhyle.  It  is  procured  by  distiUtag  the  double 
sulphate  of  potash  and  metbyle  with  cyanide  or  lerTocyanide 
of  potaannm.  It  is  a  colonrlesa  volatile  liqaict,hasa  uigbtlj 
alliaceous  odour,  and  is  somewhat  etopif^ing  in  its  effects. 
It  is  Tnycomhnstibla,  and  when  heated  with  potash  it  yidda 
ammonia  and  acetate  of  potash.  Its  dements  may  ahw  ba 
atianffBd  in  the  form  of  a  cyanide  of  nwthyle  C*  IP  +  C*  N, 
and  tms  eonponod  is  nsually  placed  1^  dhamista  in  the 
series  of  methyle  componnde.  (CaeHnnT,  P.  C.,  S.  1.] 

AoBTTL*,  C*  H*.  The  first  effect  of  the  oxidation  of 
ether  or  alcohol  ia  to  produce  a  componnd  radical  niiich  ia 
acetvle.  It  is  however  unknown  in  a  eeparate  form,  but  ti 
eaaify  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  hydrated  protoxide  which  is 
called  Aldehyde,  0*  H>  O  +  H  0  (Chehistbt.  P.  C,  8. 1.), 
or  in  the  fonn  of  the  hydrated  peroxide,  which  is  acetic  add 
C*  H«  0"  +  H  O.   [Acetic  Acid,  P.  C] 

Hjfdurtt  (/  Aeetyte,  Acetyle  may  be  regarded  as  the  base 
of  other  compounds  than  those  of  alddiyde  and  acetic  acid ; 
thne  olefiant  gas  or  ethyloie,  C*  H*,  may  be  exprened  as  C* 
H'  +  H.  or  alyducet  of  acetvle.  [HTOioeair,  P.  C.] 

Oici/cMoride  4ff  Ac«^/U*  When  ethw  and  dry  ddnina 
an  acted  on  the  aon*!  laya  aerenlooDpeuidi  aca  fmned; 
and  amongst  ethers  thia  nlntanee.  Ita  con^ontion  ia 
C*  !!■  +  0  +  Cl>.  It  has  in  fact  the  same  eompoatini  aa 
acetic  acid,  hnt  two  equivalents  of  the  oxygen  m  that  cun- 
ponnd  are  aupplanted  by  two  of  chlorine. 

Perekloride  of  AeO^U,,  C*  H*  +  CP.  Thia  compound  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether,  and  has  the 
same  cempoeiiion  aa  acetic  acid,  the  whide  m  the  «^|en 
being  supplanted  by  chlorine. 

Acids,  Oao&Nio.  The  acida  met  with  amonget  organised 
bodies  differ  in  their  elementary  constitntion  fnnn  the  inor- 

C'c  acids,  but  are  generally  formed  on  the  same  plan, 
yare  mostly  compoeed  of  the  three  elements,  Caibon^ 
Hy<&ogfln,  and  Oxygen,  to  whidi  Nitrogen  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  added-  The  ^portimui  in  whiu  these  elements 
unite  render  the  atanut  numbers  of  the  omnie  acida  mndi 
higba  than  thoee  ct  the  iaorpnie  adds,  m  which  die  dhn 
tingoishing  element,  as  in  the  case  of  Sulfuric  Acid  and 
Nitric  Aad,  unite  in  but  one  single  proporti(m  with  ssmal 
proportiom  of  oxygen.  The  organic  acids  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  whilst  the  inonaoic  acids  resist  this  agency 
mnch  more.  Thus,  oxalic  add  and  dtric  add  ate  eaaily 
decomposed  by  beat,  but  snlphnxic  and  nitric  adds  reeist  ita 
action. 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  nature  of  organic  adds,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  harmonise  with  the  CMistitation  of 
inorganic  adds.  In  the  first  place,  like  sulphuric  and  nitric 
adds,  tbey  are  regarded  ae  oxygen  adds.  In  tbia  caae,  a 
compound  nMlical  ia  aB»umed  which  comlanes  wiUt  the 
oxy^,  and  fwma  the  add  which,  to  constitnte  the  ordinary 
liquid  acid,  must  nni'e  with  water.  Thn%  to  take  snlphnrie 
aod.  One  part  of  aulphur  onnbines  with  three  of  oxygen  to 
form  the  dry  acid,  which  must  tuiite  with  water  to  form  the 
liquid  add.  Thas  8  0*  -(-  H  O  re^iresttota  the  common 
hydrated  aulphurie  add,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  We  may  take 
acetic  acid  an  an  example  of  the  organic  acid.  The  com- 
pound radical  which  represents  the  suphur  of  Uie  snlphoric 
add  is  acetyle  (C*  H' ).  This  combines  with  three  parts  of 
oxygen  and  forms  the  dry  acetic  acid.  But  in  order  to  have 
the  liquid  add  there  must  be  an  e^valvit  of  w^w.  Tha 
two  may  be  thus  compared  i-~ 

Balphnric  add,  8  0*  +H  O. 

Acetic  add  ^C*  H*)  O^+H  0. 
This  analogy  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  adds  may 
be  porsued  very  c<msistently  thronsh  the  whole  series. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  whieh  this  tfaeoiy  «unot 
be  proved  to  be  true,  in  which,  in  &ct,  the  water  cannot  ba 
withdrawn  aad  replaced  with  the  facility  which  the  abovo 
theory  requires. 

Tms  has  led  to  a  second  theory,  whieh  is  beonniiw  mom 
generally  adopted  at  the  presmit  da^.  ^^^Jt^iff^Vl^iyt 


OHB 


CHE 


hewOTH-j  to  tht  laoiigaBie  as  to  Uw  mmiiie  addi.  U  la  Twjr 
obvioni  that  tlie  compound  SO*+Hl> may  b*  unnged  m 
80*  +  B,  and  thiit  tach  a  change  may  be  effected  in  ue  ex- 
prMsion  of  any  of  the  adds.  In  thie  view  of  the  compo- 
■ition  ol  the  acidi,  the  hydrogen,  not  tiie  wster,  is  the  re- 
morcaUe  •lement ;  and  it  wonid  appear  from  experimental 
Nwarchei)' more  eqwcially  on  the  organic  acids,  tnat  each  a 
theory  is  more  compatihle  with  the  real  condition  of  the 
acids  than  Uie  first  This  constitntion  is  as  easily  applied 
to  the  organic  acids  as  the  other.  Thos,  instead  9l  tlltM>0Te 
formolaiy,  we  have  the  fbUowing : — 
8olphoricacid,SO<  +  H. 
Acetic  add  (C*  H^)  O'+H. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  theonr  that  it  sBsomeB  the 
•xiBtoDce  of  compoond  radicals  which  nave  not  been  demon- 
itntod  to  exist,  bat  many  which  were  fonuerly  <mlj  hypo- 
thetical have  BOW  been  separatad,  and  no  ailment  against 
the  theoiT  can  be  snecessfally  nrged  on  this  ground. 

The  advantage  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  formation  of  salts 
is  easily  explained,  on  the  soppositioD  that  the  metal  replaces 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid.  Thns,  in  the  fint  system,  sulphite 
of  soda  was  fbrmalated  as  6  O'+Na  0,  and  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  water  lost  by  the  solphnric  acid.  But  under  the 
new  theory  the  oxygen  of  the  metal  needs  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  aa  it  already  exists  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  chug*  from  sulphorie  acid  to  sulphate  of  eoda  is 
seen  as  follows 

Solphnric  acid,  8  O*  +  H. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  SO*  +  Na. 
The  sodium  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen. 

In  the  constitntion  oi  the  polybasic  acids  this  thaory  is 
mm  itnm^y  ocMfimed.  Thus  phosphoric  and  was  sap- 
poeed  to  assama  three  forms,  according  as  it  united  with  one, 
two,  or  three  atoms  of  wstor,  and  these  were  called  mono- 
^drated,  bihydrated,  and  terhydiated  acids.  But  Professor 
Gnaham  showed  thai  it  would  foe  better  to  regard  these  acids 
as  combined  with  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  w  h3rdroKen,  and 
proved  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  its  three  forme  united  with 
metals  by  their  laking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 

That  the  old  formulaa  for  tiie  organic  acids  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  the  new  is  seen  in  the  following  examples 

OLD.  HKW. 

Tartaric  acid    .      .0"  H*  0«+BH  0  C^H*  0«+H« 
Malicadd   .      .   .  C»  H*0» +aH  O C»  H*0»+H» 
Citricacid,      .      .0"  H«0''+aH  OC«H«0"+H» 
Meeonle  aeld.      .   .  C»  H  0"+3H  O  C'^  H  Oh+H« 
SMicbario  add  .      .  C"  H«0"+6H  0  C"  H»0»+H» 
In  each  adds  there  is  always  some  hydrc^u  In  the  radical, 
of  which  it  is  a  constituent,  and  some  combined  with  the 
radical,  which  may  be  replaced  by  the  metals.  Amongst 
the  organic  acids,  there  are  some  facts  jrhidl  seem  to  show 
that  this  replaceable  hydrogen  exists.      llms,  mecomc  add. 
which  is  tribaeic,  forms  like  tribasie  phosphoric  add  three 
series  of  salts,  in  which  one,  two,  or  tiiree  eqaiyalente  of  the 
hjnlrogen  are  replaced  by  the  metal.   But  while  the  meconie 
acid,  as  well  as  the  trioasic  phosphoric  acid,  readily  forms 
with  oxide  of  the  sUver,  the  sut  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  silver ;  it  cannot  form,  or  fonns  with  difficulty,  a 
similar  salt  with  potash,  with  whidi  it  forms  very  easily  salts 
with  on*  a&d  two  eqaivalents  of  metal,  and  two  or  one  eqni- 
Tilanta  of  l^drogen.  ^'  (Gngocy).  Tm  Gut  is  diffienlt  to  be 
aeeounted  for  on  the  old  theory,  whilst  it  meets  with  an  easy 
ibltitioa  on  tiie  new.   The  oxide  of  silver  easily  parts  with  its 
oqrgen,  and  there  is  no  difficvlty  with  it  in  snbstitating  three 
atoms  of  silver  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  hut  the  potash 
does  not  part  with  its  raiygen  easily,  and  therefore  wul  not 
fsrm  the  compound  with  three  equivalents  of  potasNum. 

AoaoLRiNK,  C  H*  O*.  A  subsiance  obtained  by  Redton- 
bacher  by  the  distillation  of  glycerine  with  phoephoric  acid. 
The  operation  most  be  earned  on  in  vessels  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  acroleine  is  so  rapidly  oxidised  in 
atmospheric  air,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  where  it  is  present. 
It  is  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  substance,  attacking  the 
eyes  and  nose  of  the  operator  if  care  is  not  taken.  It  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  may  be 
nearaed  as  On  hydtated  oside  of  m  imdual  called  ooyb. 
Tub  substance  resembles  aeeWle,  and  xepresents  in  acro- 
Idne  tile  position  of  aoetyle  in  aldehyde.  Thus,  C*  H'  0+  H  0 
is  the  atomic  constitution  of  acroleine.  But  this  substance 
beoomes  oxidised  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  then  converted 
into  acri^ie  cuidf  {L^  li')  0*  +  H  O,  a  substance  per- 
fsst^y  analogous  to  acetic  add.  Acnueine  is  often  Imrmed 
as  the  rssnU  of  ths  distiUatioa  <tf  oils  and  ftta.  Thns,  eutn 


oil  yields  aereldM,  ud  whm  oOar  penUw  pmdnata  « 
disuUaUon.  Olyeerinemayinbctbsn^idsdassnl^thiM 
oxide  of  acryle  with  three  additin»l«qttiTClBntaefwidsr,ii 

follows : — 

Glycerine,  CH'  O*. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  aoiyls,  C  H*  0+4H  0. 
AcRTUt.  [Aoaoirxma.] 
Aoavuo  AoiD.  [AcROLtm.] 

Adifio  AotD,  C*  H*  0*  H  O.  When  oleic  add  is  aolsd 
on  by  nitric  add,  several  new  aci^  are  formed,  and  amongit 
them  adipic  acid.  It  occurs  in  round  radiated  muM, 
fisuble  and  volatile. 

Alaninx,  C*  N  O*.  When  aldebyd>ammonia  [Cbhib- 
TRT — Aldibtdb,  &  1,]  is  acted  on  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  ud 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  a  ciysrafline  body,  solsblein 
water,  is  lormed,  to  which  Streeker  has|pTen  the  name  alsaine. 
It  is  homologous  with gfycoeotl  and  leucine,  and  israiaiieindi 
lactamide^  uroAane  and  sarcotine.  When  acted  on  byhypih 
nitrons  aad,  it  is  converted  into  lactic  add,  as  fidlows  >— 
C«  NH»  0*  +  NO*  =  HO  +  N«  +  C  H«  0«. 


alanine. 


lac  tic  add. 

Nitrogen  is  given  off  during  the  decompositioB. 
Aldbbtd-ahuonia.  [Aldkbydk,  S.  l.T 
Aluhtoinb.  [Allotoin — Cbxmisthy,  S.  1.} 
Alitusic  Acid,  C  N*      0*.   This  acid  was  diseovnsd  hj 
Schlieper,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochlotic 
add  on  alloxantine.   It  is  soluble  in  16  to  20  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  on  cooling  it  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder. 
When  heated  with  potash  it  gives  out  ammonia. 

AuopHANio  Acid,  O  N*  U>  0°  +  H  O.  Hub  add  Ims* 
known  in  the  hydrated  or  separato  state.  It  forms  emfat 
lisable  salts  with  baiyta,  potash,  and  soda.  It  is  proased 
by  the  action  of  hydrated  cyanic  add  on  alcohol,  like  wit«c 
of  the  alcohol  unites  with  the  cyanic  add  and  forms  ths  Bsv 
compotmd  which  unites  with  the  oxide  of  ethyls  ud  fan 
an  allophanato  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle. 

Thns,  a(C«NO  +  H0)  +  C*H»O  +  Ha 


cyanic  acid. 
=  C*  H"  O  +  C*  N*  H»  0». 


alcoLiL 


oxide  of  ethyle.  allophanic  add. 

AixTLB,  H',  a  compound  radical,  regarded  as  the  bw 
of  oil  of  mustard.  This  dl  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydngeB, 
nitrmn,  and  solphnr,  which  may  ha  ananged  as  fallo^n, 
CoH»+C*N&*.  The  last  part  of  this  compound  is  ralpb)- 
cyan<^en,  so  that  oil  of  mustard  is  a  sulphocyanide  of  sli;li. 
Oil  of  garlic  (Allittm  teUivtm)  has  been  demomtrsted  br 
Wertheim  to  be  a  sulpfauret  of  allyle,  C«  H"  +  6<  The  aa 
of  assafoetida  is  composed  apparently  of  several  oils,  sod 
Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  thsK  li 
sulphuret  of  allele.  Wertbeim  has  shown  that  slljle  ii 
capable  of  entermg  into  numerous  combinationSj  in  thefonn 
of  the  sulphuret,  forming  double  salts  with  the  mlphuitiof 
palladium,  platinum,  silver,  and  other  salts. 

Altbionio  Acid  is  produced  when  oil  of  vitriol  in  ^rest 
excess  is  heated  with  ucohol.  It  has  the  same  compontioa 
as  solpho-vinic  add,  but  its  eompotmds  differ  in  ciystilliM 
form.  It  is  highly  protttble  tiiat  the  althioaates  an  omb* 
pounds  of  the  sulphovinates  and  isethionates. 

ALowitiDii,  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  Alumina,  iriiiA 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  the  metal  aluminium.  lis  equi- 
valent or  atomic  weight  is  13'7,  and  its  spedfic  gravi^  H. 
The  metal  is  procured  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  alO' 
minium  by  means  of  potassium  or  sodium.  The  theoiy  of 
the  decomposition  is  that  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  pots»- 
sium  or  sodium,  and  leaves  the  aluminium  fiee.  Tbe  metil 
is  procured  by  washing  away  the  chloride.  Till  very  reeentlf 
aluminium,  utbough  well  known,  had  been  procured  <nily  in 
ver^  small  quantities,  and  was  regarded  rather  as  a  cheaucil 
curiosity  than  a  substance  of  any  value.  It  differed  horerer 
from  the  other  earthy  and  alkaline  metals  by  its  sot  beioj 
readily  aotod  on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  or  wstar. 
In  1866}  faovrever,  it  was  announced  that  M.  St.  Clair  Devtll^ 
dienust  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Frmich,  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  this  metal  in  vary  oonnderable  quantities  and  » 
readily  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  mi^t  be  emploX*' 
in  the  arts.  The  method  employed  by  M.  D^llle  is  predte^ 
the  sune  as  that  pursued  by  earlier  experimenten.  1^ 
metal,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  not  being  Mted  on  ^ 
oxygeBj  would  nndonbtcdlv  be  valuable  for  a  gnat  wieljr  d 
pupoMi^  proTidtd  it  coold  U 
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ee«t  httwtTsr  hu  bten  vmMmhk  oa  aoeoniti  of  ih* 
wioe  «f  tin  m«U3»  by  which  it  is  obtained.  Sodinm  it  pn- 
famA  bj  H.  DoriUe  in  frwfciwMo  to  pot  ■wimp,  bit  this 
metal  hu  4nt  to  be  obtainod  In  costW  procenH.  ThtM 
last  have  been  greatly  dinuDishea,  ao  that  aodinm  baa  bean 
reeently  sold  for  lOi.  a  pound.  Tliia  itill  reDden  the  prico 
of  alanuninm  a  baimr  to  the  general  nae  of  that  metal. 
Neverthelen  it  has  been  extenaively  manufactnred  in  Paris 
into  BpooDs,  te»-pots»  coffee-pots,  and  other  articles  ^4  Me. 
In  order  to  obtain  alnmininm,  the  chloride  is  introdsced  into 
iron  tnbea  and  heated  with  tlw  sodinm. 

The  chloride  of  alQminiQm,'firDm  which  the  metal  is  pre- 
parad,  is  not  a  natarai  componnd,  bat  has  to  be  made  from 
the  earth  alnmina.  It  is  prepared  bj  mixing  this  earth, 
freshly  precipitated  with  some  foim  of  carbon  or  carbonaceous 
substance,  as  charcoal,  sugar,  tar,  Sic,  and  the  whole  is  made 
into  a  paste  with  oil.  This  is  then  dried  and  calcined  in  a 
emc^la,  and  placed  in  a  tnbe  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dried  chlorine  gas,  when  the  chloride  of  alwidnini  is  sab- 
limed  and  collected  by  condensation.  It  has  a  ittaw  eolonr, 
is  s^d  and  crystalline  at  wdinarr  tempaiafaizea,  and  com- 
bines readily  with  water,  from  which  it  is  not  separated  hy 

AuAnumut,  another  name  for  AniUn*.  fAKiUNx.] 

Ahaudi,  C*»  N*,  is  one  of  the  bases  obtained  from  oil 
of  hitter  almonds.  It  is  fonned  from  hydrobenxamide 
(O*  H"  N>),  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  by  boiling  the  Utter 
with  potash.  A  marine  forms  fine  white  sesdlesi  it  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  bet  solnble  in  hot  aloolud.  it  has  the  pnpar* 
ties  of  a  powerful  ornnic  base. 

AHARTTHRiifB,  C**  H>*  0*°,  is  ono  the  prodnetiloud  in 
the  cidoaring  matter  of  lichnw. 

Amaaxira,  C  H*  N,  one  of  the  mnumna  bodiee 
fanned  by  the  decomposition  of  indigo. 

AKpann  is  a  &t,  analogons  to  obtdeatariae,  found  in 
ambers.  When  treated  with  nitric  aeid  ityieida  amime 
acid. 

Ahtli,  CT"  H".  a  componnd  radical,  discovered  by 
Franklaod,  It  is  procured  by  the  aotioo  of  zinc  on  iodide 
of  amyje.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  a  temperature  of 
311°  Fahr.,  and  is  homologous  with  methyla,  ethyle,  &e. 
It  combioeB  with  oxygen  and  the  other  compound  radicals, 
and  fonoB  a  series  of  highly  interesting  cimiponnda  resemb- 
ling those  of  ethyle  and  meUiyle. 

Onde  «/  Amyle  =  Amylie  Ether,  C>*  H"  O,  is  obtained 
from  the  chloride  of  amyle  by  aetiag  on  it  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  It  Doils  at  a  temperature  of 
233'  Fahr.  Thia  oxide  ia,  like  thoee  of  ethyle  and  methyle, 
capable  tA  comUning  with  almoat  aU  aeidi,  and  acting  aa  a 
metallic  baae* 

BwdrateiOaUkofAmMU  =  Aii^UcAl>6M^IMOil, 
H'>  0+BO.   This  substaDce  is  a  tree  alcohol,  the  repre- 
seotative  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle  or  common  alcohol 
(C*  H*0+HO).   It  is  formed  along  with  common  alcohol 
daring  the  fermentatioo  of  potato  starch,  and  the  starch  of 
common  grains.   The  process  of  its  formatioQ  under  these 
circomstances  is  not  well  nndentood,  although  it  uodoubt- 
edly  depends  on  the  peculiar  conditicm  of  the  sugar  during 
fenuentation.    It  is  on  aceonnt  of   its  being  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  starch  {AmjfUtm^  that  it  has 
obtaioed  its  name.   This  fermentation  in  which  it  is  ^o- 
dncsd  is  called  the  amylic.   It  ia  the  oceurrenco  of  this  fer- 
niMttation  in  grain  need  for  obtaining  distilled  spirits  that 
^Tcs  them  a  part  of  their  noxioua  qualities,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  distiUer  to  prevent  the  develonment  of  foael  oiL  It 
is  a  oolourleu  somewhat  oily  liquid,  almost  insoluble  in 
v*t«,  ;and  boiling  at  a  temparatare  of  S70*.    It  has  a 
powerfial  odour,  which  is  very  unpleasant,  and  produces 
when  inhiled  a  aensa  (rf  suffocawm.   Its  taate  ia  nauseous, 
uid,  and  unpleasant.   When  heated  in  contact  with  potash 
hydrogaa  is  given  off,  and  Talerie  acid  ia  formed,  which 
^DiteB  with  the  potash.   When  heated  with  Art  phosphoric 
•wd  it  yields  the  carbo-hydrogen  C"  H'",  which  la  isomeric 
with  olefiaut  gaa,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
A.9ijilmtQt  Valtrene.  This  anbstancehaslately  obtained  some 
repute,  u  it  has  been  adminiBtered  in  common  with  chloro- 
»wm  uid  ether  as  an  ana«lhetic  (Ak^iuktics— Matxkia 
^uoiu,  8,  S).    The  oompounda  of  the  oxide  of  amyle 
ue  very  ■imiW  to  those  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  but  of 
coune  are  not  80  Tolatile.    These  other  compounds  of 
uorla  are  very  numaons,  but  aa  their  composition  is  eerily 
Bsdentood  by  Uirir  fonmusk  we  need  not  describe  them  mon 
pwtienlirlyfL  • 


Cu  HU  0  +  8  0*. 

C»  N  H"  0*. 
C»o  H"  N. 
CM  N  H"  0«. 
C»H"  N. 
0«>H»N. 
C-H**  N. 
C!«H»»  N. 
H»  N. 


AdalMBTlle  aeid     .  . 

Carbamate  id  oxide  of  amyle 

Amylamine 

Anyl4^nr«a    .  . 

Diamylamine      •      .  , 

Triamylamine  .  , 

Tetramylium      •      .  , 

Triethylamylimn 

Diethylamylamiae 

Methylodiethylamylium  . 

Uethyletbvhuny  lamina  • 
Ahtluuhb.  [Auyu.] 
AvTLKNi.  [Ahtu.] 
AHTLo-uaxA.  [AuTLa.] 

AHcamaa,  the  red  cdooriDg  aaatter  which  givea  to  An* 
eAiiis  (wMfOTM,  the  alkanet,iu  dyeing  properties.  Itiaiesin- 
OQS  in  its  character,  and  neutral  in  ila  properties,  and  gives 
oat  violet  vapours  when  heated. 

AnxHOHuw,  C  H>  O*,  a  volatUe  efTitaUkaUe  MiUd,  elw 
tawed  from  various  ^tedea  of  ^mmom.  It  wAtea  irith 
bases  yjeMing  na—wiig  aeid. 

AHOBueiHa,  a  non-aaotiaed  v^etable  eubstanee  foud  i« 
Angelica  root  {Angelica  Arefumfilka,) 

Aniuo  Acid  =  ludigotk  aeid  =  JVWeaJMvMe  a«4  Cu 
H*  N  0>  +  H  0.  This  acid  is  one  of  the  anneroas  a«b- 
stauees  formed  by  the  decompositiott  of  iadigo.  It  is  yn- 
cured  bv  the  long  continued  sctim  of  weak  nitiie  atM  on 
that  sutwtaoce.  It  ia  also  fivBied  in  the  pnparatiia  vl 
Isatine  (CaxifisTHT— IsATUfx,  S.  l.\  It  is  identical  with 
nitro-salicylio  add,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  salicina  It  is  a  solid,  fusible,  and  volatile  sub- 
stance forming  fine  yellowish  white  prisms,  which  doink 
in  dtyin^  It  comlmes  with  bases  formii^  anilttkae.  The 
anilate  of  the  <aide  <tf  methyle  may  be  obtained  bgr  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  «1  <tf  gaoltheria,  whidi  ia  a 
aalicylata  of  tbe  oxide  of  methyle. 

Amlinb  =  Kjfanole  z=  CrgitaUint  s=  Amt^phmam^  Phf 

a  ofmaun  baa  recently  denumstiated  that  the  base  obtained 
by  Unverdorben,  under  the  naaw  of  cryiM^iNe,  from  the 
prodncta  of  the  distillation  of  animal  mMter  or  coal  tar,  is 
ideuticsl  with  aniline.  The  sane  distinguished  chemist  haa 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  this  snbatanoe.  He  has 
shown  that  /serfme,  which  is  oxidised  blue  indigo  when  tieated 
with  potash,  yields  aniline,  and  that  chlorisatine  and  bioml- 
satue  when  treated  in  the  aame  way,  jrield  products  of  the 
type  of  aniline,  in  which  hydrogen  is  nplaced  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  both.  Aniline  aanmsa  a  de^vic^t  colour  when 
brought  into  omtact  with  chloride  of  linw.  It  Is  lemariuUe 
for  its  powOT  of  uitsring  into  oombinatMm  with  other  mh* 
staacea.  Hofmann  hu  obtained  it  from  othOT  nhetaneei 
b«(ides  isatine.  When  anthranilic  add  ia  treated  with 
powdered  glass,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  add  and  aniline. 

Sali^Umid*  and  JfHrctoluoi*  both  yield  thia  sabetance 
when  exposed  to  heat  with  the  bases  lime,  or  baryta  The 
first  yields  little,  bat  the  last  compound  ia  entirely  resolved 
into  aniline  and  carbonic  add.   The  following  is  a  iiat  of 


Bubstancea  wbidi  are  foimed  by  the  simple  substitntion  of 
of  hydn^  in  the  aniline  bin  s-^ 


other  elemmits  few  atona 
Aniline 

Chluraniline  , 
Dichloraniiine 
Triobloraniline 
Bromaniline  . 
Dibromaaitine  . 
Tritoemaniline 
Cblorodibromaniline 
Nitraniline  . 
Nitrodibromaniline 


C"  H*  N. 
C»  H«  CI  N. 
Cw  H»  Cl«  N, 
C»  H*  Cl«  N. 
C«H«BrN. 

C»i  H*  ft*  N. 
C"  H*  CI  Bi-  N. 
C»  H»  N  0*  N. 
C"  H*Bi«NO*N. 


Chemically,  these  compounds  an  of  the  highest  intsreat 
In  the  ease  of  aniline,  bromaniline,  and  chloranilins,  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  are  subatituted  for  hydrogen,  and  thia  was 
one  of  the  first  instances  known  of  the  substitution  of  other 
elements  for  hydrogen  in  a  basic  compound,  although  many 
instances  have  rince  occurred.  It  will  also  be  seen  from 
tbeae  compoonds  that  aailine  haa  a  dose  resemtdance  t« 
ammonia.  This  is  seen  also  in  the  fact,  that  jnst  as  ammonia 
forms  the  componnda  carbamide  and  oxamide,  so  aniline  will 

S'eld  uniter  the  mne  airoaaitancM  emianitide  and  «saM>< 
ie.  It  also  forma  add  anilideL  aa  earbaniUo  acid,  analo- 
gous to  caibamie  add.  Hofmann  baa  also  made  the  diseoveiy 
that  just  as  ^anate  of  s""""""  paasse  into  urea,  and  the 

f  ».a.»i»i»  tot.  S«?f^'5fG'W0gt^' 
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aniline  puaes  Bpontanwnuly  into  onilo-urM.  For  a  fall 
acconntof  ths  chemistry  of  uii  highly  intaretting  eomponndj 
the  reader  sbonld  conaalt  thepapera  of  Dr.  Hofmaim. 

AniLooTANio  Acid,  C  N  O  C"  H*  O,  a  eomponnd  of 
aniline  and  cyanic  acid. 

Anilomillonb,  H*  N\  a  compoand  of  aniline  and 
mellone,  obtained  by  the  heating  of  melaniline. 

Anisoinb,  a  Babstance  obtained  by  acting  on  the  oil  of 
aniae  by  strong  acids,  or  the  chloiiaes  of  tin  or  antimony. 
It  is  analogoas  to  benzoine. 

Ahisolb  =  PkmomethoU  =  GarbolaU  of  oaneU  of  Methyle, 
C>*  H*  C.  This  is  one  of  the  many  compounds  of  the 
oxide  of  methyle  (C  H'  0).  It  is  obtained  by  heating  anisic 
aeidf  which  is  itself  obtained  by  oxidising  the  staaroptene  of 
oil  of  anise  with  nitrie  add.  AmgyU  is  the  radical  of  anisic 
add,  whidi  is  thns  composed,      H"  O*. 

AmsTLi.  fANiBot^ 

Aricinb,  (T"  H^N  O*  t  An  alkaloid  fonnd  in  a  dnchona 
bark  from  Arica  in  Pern.  It  ia  nmilar  in  iti  propeitiea  to 

Cinchonine. 

Abaronb,  C**'  O*,  is  a  volatile  principle,  obtained  from 
the  Atanm  Europetm.  It  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
crystallise  in  beaatifolly  definite  forms.  It  however  readily 
assnmes  an  amorphous  condition,  from  which  it  is  again 
easily  restored  to  its  crystalline  condition.  The  facility 
which  this  circumstance  affords  for  the  study  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  general,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Schmidt,  who 
haspahlidied  a  paper  on  the  microscopic  appearances  of  this 
■nbstaace  daring  its  crystallising  condition  id  the  *  Annalen 
der  Chemie  nna  Phamade,'  for  Febniary,  184S. 

Athahantihk,  C**  0',  is  a  crystalline,  fatty  body, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Athamanta  oreotdinum.  It  con- 
tains valerianic  acid,  united  to  a  base  called  Oreoadone. 
Athamautine  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tbe  com- 
pound, when  boiled,  deporits  ciyitals  of  oreoeelone  combined 
with  water  (C>*  H'  O*),  a  compound  that  ii  isomerie  with 
benzoic  add. 

ATBonNK,  C*  H"  NO*.  This  substance  is  an  alkaldd, 
and  is  found  in  the  Atropa  SeSadonna.  It  crystallises  in 
white  silky  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
ether,  bat  more  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  very  bitter,  acrid,  and 
pdsononi,  and,  like  the  eztraetand  jniee  of  the  plant,  dilates 
the  pupil  of  tlia  eye  when  taken  or  applied  to  the  eye 
exterodly.  It  is  fiuihle  and  volatile  and  forma  salts  with 
the  adds,  which  are  bitter  aod  poiwnoas.  This  alkaloid, 
like  many  others,  is  much  the  most  oertain  form  in  which 
the  bellaaonna  can  be  applied  for  medicnl  uses. 

AziniRiMB,  an  alkaloid  found  in  MeHa  AwedirMAta.  It 
forms  a  crystallisable  Halt  with  snlphnrie  add,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  powerful  febrifuDB. 

AzoBBNZuTLB,  C  H"  N*,Bcompound  obtained  by  Laurent 
from  ths  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  base  is  bensoyle  com- 
bined with  nitrogen. 

AzoLiio  AoiD,  one  of  the  adds  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 

Baucmio  Aan,      H»  0"  HO.  A  fetty  add  melting  at  164». 

Bassio  Acid,  0"  H"  (>■  HO.  This  acid  combines  like  the 
other  fatty  adds  with  ozida  of  glyceiyle,  or  lip^e,  and  in 
this  state  is  present  in  the  butter  of  Jtat$ia  lat^Mia.one  of 
the  butter  trees  of  Africa,  and  in  the  fst  of  Cocatbu  Indieiu. 
It  is  a  crystalline  fat^  acid,  melting  at  109*  Fahr.  It  fnnu 
Boapa  wiui  the  alkalies.  With  chlorine  it  forms  diltm^Mssie 

Bkbbsebinr,  C"  H"  C,  is  an  alkaloid,  and  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  bark  of  the  Beebeem  tree  of  Gniana,  The  bark 
of  this  tree  has  been  found  an  eiceDent  substitute  for 
cinchona,  and  tbe  beebeerine  itself  has  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine.  Planta  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  a 
snow-white  uneiystallisible  powder.  Its  salts  are  not 
orntallisaUe,  and  they  all  act  as  febrifuges. 

SanaAinDfl,  N  H'  0*.  This  is  a  compound  of  benzoyls 
rCaBMnTBT— BBtnuiiE,  S.  1.]  and  amide.  It  is  formed  when 
diy  ammonia  acts  on  diloride  of  benzoyle,  ^so  when  bippnric 
acid  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead.  It  forms  finesoft  needles 
or  pearly  scales,  ve^  fusible  and  volatile.  It  yields 
when  boiled  with  the  alkalies,  and  a  hensoate  is  formed. 

Bbhkilb  s  Afupyb  =s  Bmuide,  [CaBHnraT— Birbuu, 
&  1.] 

Bbkzihidc,  N  H'^  O*.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
compounds  described  by  Laurent  as  the  result  of  tbe  study  of 
hyduret  of  benzule,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  fonnd  in 
the  oil  in  a  erode  state.  It  is  crystallisable,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  adds  into  benioic  add  and  ammonia. 


BsNzoKKa,  a  name  synonymous  with  Tdvele.  [ToiimB.1 
Bbnzooltoolio  Acid,  C  C  HO.  This  add  is  immi 
when  hippuric  add  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  hyponitmu 
acid.  It  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  Im 
soluble  in  cold  water.  When  heated  with  adds  it  is  deeoift. 
posed,  yielding  benzoic  add  and  glyeolie  acid. 

BsnzoiNB,  &*  H"  O*,  a  product  belonging  to  the  beun^ 
series.  It  ia  procured  by  scting  on  crude  oil  of  bitter  sltDos^ 

contdninghydrocyanic  add  with  an  alcoholic  solutioD  of  potaA 
or  sulphuret,  or  cyanide  of  potasnom.  It  occurs  in  Uie  fona 
of  small  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  tlvM, 
It  dissolves  in  solphnrie  add  with  a  violet  colour.  Wbaa 
passed  through  a  nd-hot  tube  it  iaconTartad  into  hydmtof 
benzoyle  (Ci^^H'O*). 

BsNzoiifAiL  C  N*  H**0'.  When  a  ndxtore  of  smmn^ 
alcohol,  and  benzoin  is  left  closed  for  some  months,  senru 
new  products  are  formed,  amongst  which  is  Bamiiiam.  It 
occurs  in  tiie  form  of  small  white  needle-shaped  cijitik 
It  dissolves  in  adds,  and  is  precipitated  by  alkalies. 

BsNzoiNAinDB  =  HTDBOBBNEoiHAUiDR,is  formed  byezpodii 
a  mixture  of  benzoine  and  ammonia.  It  is  a  whit^  tostiln 
powder,  and  volatilises  without  decompodtion. 

Bknzolonr,  C>>  H*  O.  Wben^/eirvima>nu(i0(C<>H>lP) 
is  heated  with  potash  till  it  becomes  blackish  brown,  tliii 
compound  is  formed.  The  ma»a  when  washed  withmter 
ields  beuzolone  in  the  form  of  small  crystals.  It  givN  t 
'right  redcoloor  when  acted  on  solpharie  add. 
BoioBBTiM,  G*  H**  -f-  3H0,  is  tin  name  <tf  ens  of  ftot 
resinona  compoonds  foond  in  the  yml  *A  Denmari^  on  tks 
ronains  of  pua  troei.  It  ia  &  fdaiUe  coD^oand,  bat  Mt 
eiyetalline. 

Brohai.,  Bi*  0  +  HO.  This  compound  is  snalngon 
to  chloral  (C*  CI*  0  -j-  HO),  and  is  formed  by  the  setion  of 
bromine  on  alcdhol.  It  is  resolved  into  formic  acid/nl 
perbromide  of  formyle  by  tbe  action  of  caustic  alkalias. 

BBOMANnira.  rANtLINI.^ 

BftoNAPHTAS  s,  C**  <  H'  B*),  IS  ono  of  tbe  numerous  compondi 
obtained  from  naphthaline.  It  ia  formed  by  the  direct  aetioi 
of  bromine  on  naphthaline,  care  being  talten  not  to  add  tht 
bromine  in  excels,  whidi  would  produce  (ronopibflK 
Bronaphtase  is  a  coloorless  oil,  decomposed  by  chlorine  lad 
bromine. 

BaoNAnTBSR,      (H*  (3^,  it  fonned      the  aetim 
bromine  on  naidithaline,  or  on  ftmiapAtoae.   It  is  a  orrtil- 
lisable  solid,  and  forms  Bsvetal  componnds  with  biomint. 

Bbompbtisb,  <7*  (H*  Bi^,  is  dMained  by  beatii>s  Os 
bromide  of  ironii^eMe. 

BaoHAPaTOBB,  C"  (H*  Bi'),  a  oompoand  with  tiie  sbon 
formula,  has  been  obtained  in  two  forms,  botn  ciystalliislile. 

BoTTta  =  Vafyle,  C"  H*.  This  oompoand  was  discoTuel 
by  Kolbe,  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  vtleriaiuc  ' 
or  valeric  add.(C*  H"  O^  by  the  action  of  the  galvadc  cn* 
rent.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless  liqdd,  insolablt  is 
water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  sn  >i|re>- 
able  smell,  and  a  slisbtly  add  briny  taste.  It  is  con- 
bustible,  and  boms  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  Bf  tin 
action  of  oxvgen  it  is  converted  into  butyric  and  mtn- 
propylio  ado.  Kdbe  has  obtained  a  snbstance,  which  bi 
calls  butyUm,  and  vhidi  ia  homdt^oos  with  olefisat  pi 
and  with  propylene.  It  baa  tbe  loimala  C H*.  Itisfool 
in  ml  gas, 

Bi^lamine,  C  ir>  N,  baa  been  discovered  b^  Andenoa 
in  Dipiiel's  animal  oil  in  company  with  ethylanuncj  nwliT- 
lamine,  propylamine,  and  other  baeea.  It  ia  a  volatile,  oilj, 
and  powerfuUy  basic  substance. 

BvtyryU,  (?  H',  belongs  also  to  the  buttle  series  with  Cr. 
It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  separate,  but  its  hydiated  oride 
butjrral  or  ot^raldehyde,  is  known, 

HydraUd  Oa^de  of  Butyryle,  C  H'  0  -}-  H  0,  « 
originally  obtdned  by  Guckdherger,  amonjtst  the  prodncb 
of  the  oxidation  of  flbrine,  &c.,  by  sulphuric  acid  >n^ 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  bichromate  of  potash. 

Bu^aeid,<yWO>+ HO.  This  add  is  the  hvdntad 
teroxide  of  bntyiyle,  and  perfectly  homologoos  with  othn 
adda  with  a  compound  radical,  as  acetic  acid.  It  «dstim 
batter  in  small  qaantities,  and  is  combined  in  them  «)» 
oxide  of  glyceryle.  It  ie  to  thia  add  that  the  flavoor  of 
butter  is  mdnly  due.  It  can  be  obtdned  by  fennentabas 
from  sugar  or  starch.  Tbe  acid  may  be  obtdned  from 
bntyrate  of  lime  by  the  action  of  snlphoric  add.  It  is,>° 
oilv  liquid  substance,  having  a  nndd  smell.  The  rsneioitf 
of  batter  is  due  to  this  ada  escaping  from  its  combinstin 
with  the  made  of  ^yceiyle.  TbeHb^vvate  of  line  can  bi 
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obtuned  in  any  qoantito  fey  fannanthw  boot  with  cheese 
and  adding  chalk.  Cubonie  acid  ana  bydrogeu  gases  are 
set  free. 

Bv^ro^Ur^  =  Qmnide  ^  Propj/le,  C  H'  N.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  componnd  is  a  true  cyanide^  or  a 
nitirle.   U  is  formed  among  the  prodnets  of  the  oxidation 

of  albaminona  componnds. 

Butyramide,  N  H^.  This  substance  is  produced 

by  heating  the  bntyrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  with  anunonia 
in  closed  tubes. 

Butyrone,  C?  W  O.  This  anbstance  is  homoli^oiu  with 
acetone  and  propione.  It  is  less  volatile  than  propone.  It 
is  procured  by  heating  tbe  bntyrate  of  baryta. 

Bviyrate  of  the  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  or  Bu^rie  Ether, 

H*  O  +  C^H^  0>.  This  u  a  very  fragrant  and  delicious 
ether,  and  is  the  princi|Ml  element  of  Uie  flavonr  found  in 
the  pine-qiple,  the  melon,  and  some  other  frnits.  It  is  this 
sabstance  miich  is  develt^ed  during  the  feimentaUon  of  the 
sQgar  from  which  ram  is  procnred,  and  which  appears  to 
have  got  for  this  form  of  ardent  spirits  the  name  of  pine- 
apple mm.  This  ether  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  essence  of  pine-appie,  and  lb  nsed 
for  flavoaring  confectionaiy^  &c.  It  is  developed  in  mm 
more  fully  after  long  keeping.  It  iS  also  found  in  some 
wines,  and  with  acetic  ether  is  one  of  the  principal  sonrces 
of  their  flavonr. 

BuTTBAL.  [Buttle.] 

BUTTRAUIDB.  [BdtyLX.} 

Bdttbio  Acid.  [Buttle.] 

BUTYRONB.  [BuTTLK.] 
BUTYRONITRTLK.  [BuTTLE.] 
BUTTRTLR.  rBUTTLB.] 

Cahpboobn,  C"  H*.  This  sabstance  is  obtained  when 
common  eamphoi  (C"  H"  0}  is  distilled  with  dry  phos- 
^orie  acid.  It  is  fonnd  also  in  tiie  oil  of  cumin.  It  forms 
with  aalphuric  acid  a  comoonnd,  called  snlphocamphie  or 
hyposulphocamphic  acid,  C»  H«  S*  O*  +  H  0. 

UAMPHoaio  ACID,  C'<>  W  0*-HH  0.  This  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  camphor.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  ciyatalline  scales,  which  fuse  at  a  temperature  of  106*, 
and  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  When  distilled  these  scales  are 
resolved  into  anhydrous  camphoric  acid  and  water.  This 
acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  ethylsi  and  forms  two 
compounds: 

1.  Camphoric  ethtTf  an  oily  lipoid,  with  a  bitta  taste  and 
a  nauseona  smell. 

S.  Camphmnic  add,  which  has  the  pover^of  fonning 
solnble  salts. 

Anhydrom  eampkarie  aeid,  C"  IP  G',  forms  a  different 
series  of  salts  from  those  oonstitnted  by  the  l^drated  acid. 
It  is  a  solid  cryatalline  and  volatile  body,  and  yields  an  acid 
amide  called  camphoric  acid. 

SiUphocemphorie  aeid  is  formed  the  acUon  of  snlphnrie 
add  on  aidiydroua  camphoric  acid  with  the  disengagement 
of  carbonic  oxide. 

Cahpbovikio  Acid.   [Cahfhorio  Acid.] 

CAHranoNB,  H"  O.  This  substance  is  formed  when 
camphor  is  pused  over  red-hot  lime. 

Caodtchins,  C"  0'.  When  caoutchouc  (Indian  rubber) 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  first  melts  and  then  dis- 
tils, and  yields  several  oils  which,  like  caoutchouc  itself, 
are  compoands  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  One  of  these  is 
caoutchine,  whidi  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  an  oil 
C»H»  +  CL 

Capral  (Capsoio  Acid),  Capbauids,  is  produced  by  the 
-actum  of  ammonia  on  the  caprate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle. 
It  occurs  in  'ihe  form  of  diining  scales,  which  are  fusible 
below       Fabr,,  solnble  in  alconol^nd  insoluble  in  water. 

Caprio  Aoin,  C»  H"  0'  -f  H  O.  This  acid  is  formed  with 
many  others  from  butter  and  goat's  fat.  It  is  also  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil  of  rue.  It  has  also  been  foand  in 
the  oil  of  grain.  It  is  a  solid,  fatty  body,  melting  at  a 
temperature  of  80°,  and  giving  out  a  rancid  odour  similar  to 
human  perspiration.  Like  the  other  acids  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  unites  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  an  exceed- 
ingly fragrant  compound,  having  a  smell  closely  resembling 
pine- apples. 

The  base  of  this  acid,  eapryle  (O"  H"),  unites  with 
oi^gen  to  form  the  oxide  of  capiyle,  which  again  unites  with 
water,  farming  the  hj/dratMl  oxide  of  eapryle,  a  substance 
homol(M[ons  with  the  alcohols  of  the  other  compound  radi- 
call,  fto  composition  is  C»  H>"  +  0  +  H  0.   It  eonsti- 


tnfea  the  chief  part  of  the  oil  of  rue.   When  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  it  and  heated,  it  is  converted  into  capric  and  pelar- 
gonic  acids. 
Capsoni.   [Cafroio  AoiD.l 

CAPaolo  Acid,  C»  H«  6*.  This  is  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxide  of  eaprojfle,  and  is  almost  Uie  mily  compound  yet 
known  of  that  radical.  It  is  fonnd  in  goat's  fat  and  goa^s 
butter,  also  in  cow's  butter  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  can  be  beat 
obtained  from  the  tyanide  o/amffle  or  eaprmitryle  by  boiling 
it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Caproate  of  potash 
is  obtuned,  which,  on  being  distilled  with  snlj^oric  acid, 
yields  eaproic  acid,  which  is  an  oily  liquid,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  perspiration.  When  united  with  tbe  oxides  of 
methyls  or  ethyle  it  produces  fragrant  ethers,  having  the 
smell  of  melonr  pineapples,  and  omer  delieioua  fruits. 

Caprone,  C"  H"  O,  is  formed  from  eaproic  acid,  by  heating 
the  caproate  of  baryta.   It  is  accompanied  by  eapraldeh^ 

CAPRomTRTLX.    [CaPBOIO  AoiD.] 

Cafrottlr,  Cu  H".  This  sutwtanoe  is  ohtaiosd  whan 
snanthylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  galvanism.  It  is  a  Kmt 
sioiilar  to  ethyle,  and  probably  capable  of  similar  comM- 
nationa. 

Caprtlic  Amd,  C»  H'»  0*  H  O.  This  acid  is  the  hydrated 
teroxido  of  caprifyle.  It  is  found  combined  with  oxide  of 
lipyle  in  butter.  It  is  one  of  the  compounds  which  gives 
flavour  to  this  substance.  It  is  an  oily  acid  liquid  smelling 
rancid,  and  having  an  odour  of  sweat.  It  bofls  at  a  bi^ 
temperature.  Its  salts  have  a  soapy  character.  When 
caprylatB  of  baryta  is  heated  it  yields  caprylone,  C*  H"  O. 

Capbtlonb.  [Caprtlio  Acid.J 

Cafsioimb  is  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  capsules  of  Captieum 
owuMm and  other  spedes  of  Captiam,  which  are  used  in  the 
mannbctare  of  cayenne  pepper.  It  has  a  homing  taste,  and 
may  be  eryetalliaed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
solnble  in  alcohol.  It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  sul- 
phuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  adds. 

Cabaiibl  is  a  name  given  to  cane-sugar  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  480".  The  sugar  loesa  three 
eqnivalenta  of  water,  and  beeomss  eonrerted  into  a  brown 
tasteless  mass. 

CABAniTB,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  Caraptu  puianeoMig. 
It  forms  ciystalliaable  salts  with  hydrochloric  and  acetic 
acids. 

Carbauide,  C  O  N  H'.  This  substance  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  chloro-carbonic  acid  gas  on  ammonia.  Sal 
ammoniac  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  in- 
flaenee  of  the  mineral  atdds  earbamide  yields  ammonia  and 
carbonic  add. 

CARBAHALinB,  0  B'  N.  This  substance  is  urea 
((?  0*  H*  N*),  in  whidi  two  atonu  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  phenyle  H*).  There  is  also  a  eariairilie  aeid 
(C'<NH«0*-(-HO). 

Gabbouo  Acio  =  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Phei^U,  H*  0+ 
H  0,  is  one  of  the  products  of  coal  tar,  and  is  found  amongst 
those  portions  ^ich  boil  between  Uie  temperature  of  30(f 
and  400^.  It  is  |irocDred  by  taking  this  peculiar  product 
with  twice  its  weight  of  potash  ley.  On  tbe  addition  of  an 
acid  to  this  mixture  hydrated  carbolic  acid  may  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil.  When  pare  it  is  a  heavy  trans- 
parent oil,  refracting  light  very  strongly,  nentral  to  test 
paper,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-062  to  1-06C.  It 
has  the  taste  and  odour  of  creosote,  which  it  is  very  much 
like.  They  are  probably  identical,  or  have  tJie  same  base. 
According  to  Laurent  carbolie  add  is  the  hydnted  oxide  of 
phenyls.  [Phbntlb.] 

Carotihb,  the  colooring  matter  <tf  the  common  csixot, 
Daaeaa  Canto. 

CATSOBniE  ~  TAMmNOENio  Acid,  G"  0'  H',  is  that  portion 
of  catechu  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  solnble  in 
hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  the  form  of  a  white  silky  pow- 
der. When  heated  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  a  black 
acid  called  japonic  aeid.  Carbonate  of  potash  produces 
with  it  rubinic  aeid  (C"  H'  0^),  which  has  a  red  colour. 

Cathartine,  the  active  principle  of  tbe  various  species  of 
Cassia,  which  are  nsed  under  the  name  of  Senna. 

Cedriret,  one  of  the  products  of  tiie  distillation  of  coal 
tar  discovered  by  Beiehenbach.  It  is  a  volatile  solid,  and 
is  obtained  from  creosote  by  the  action  of  potash  and  acetic 
acid.  It  crystallises  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  form- 
ing orange  red  crystals,  which  dissolve  with  a  bine  colour  in 
stuphnrie  add.   The  c<donr  of  oil  of  tar  mqu  to  be  owing 
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Ciiusiins  ia  ihaL  p:irt  of  the  gam  of  the  cbenj-treo  which 
in  inaolnble  in  cold  water.   It  u  probaWy  Hme  tniudtioiiuy 

form  between  starch  and  gnni, 

Ceredrio  Acid  is  a  sabstance  said  to  exist  in  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  brun.  It  is  accompanied  by  another  acid,  the 
oleo-phoaphorie  acid,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  nailed  to  a 
componnd  radical  certbrUeitu,  in  the  manner  of  the  fatty 
acids.  These  snbatances  are  of  a  Tery  doabtfnl  nature,  and 
the  chemistty  of  the  nervous  aystem  ia  at  {oesent  in  a  reiy 
imperfect  stats, 

Cekrbroleine.  [Cbbbbbic  Acid.1 

Gbubnx,  C*  H",  ia  a  solid  wax-lilu  body.  It  has  been 
obtained  aa  a  componnd  of  Balphprie  add  villi  cerotinc^ 
C«H»0  +  HO+BO'. 

Cerosinb,  C"  H''*  O*,  ia  ft  waxy  anbatance  foand  on  the 
miface  of  the  sugar-cane.   It  ii  not  suwoifiable. 

Cbbotic  Acid,  C**  H"  0  +  HO.'  Thia  componnd waa  dia- 
corered  by  Brodie  as  an  ingredient  of  beeV^rox  in  a  free 
state.  It  may  be  procnred  by  dissolring  wax  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  dissolving  the  residue  deposited  on  cooling  till  ita  melting 
point  rises  to  162°.  It  is  then  purified  by  ether  till  ita 
meltbg  point  is  171°,  which  is  that  of  the  acid.  This  sub- 
stance was  formerly  called  cerine.  It  has,  however,  acid 
properties,  and  combines  readily  with  bases.  It  combines 
ivitn  oxide  of  ceryle,  forming  the  cerotate  of  that  sabstance, 
C«  H»  O  +  C**  H«  0',  wbich  ii  called  cvrotUu.  When 
heated  with  potash,  it  prodneea  cerotate  of  potaah  and  the 
J^fdrated  oxide  of  eeryle,  or  ema  aleohU. 

Cbrtlk,  C"  H",  the  base  of  cerotic  acid,  f  Cebotio  Acid.} 

CeTINE,  fClTTLa.] 

Cettle,  H^,  a  componnd  radical  of  the  series  C".  It 
forms  the  following  compounds  ; — 

CetjfHc  Alcohol=  Etkal,  C"  H»  0  H  O.  When  spermaceti 
or  cetioe  are  treated  with  an  alkali,  a  cetylate  of  the  alkali 
is  formed,  and  the  hyd/rated  oxide  of  cetyU  is  left.  Although 
a  true  alcohol,  it  is  not  liquid,  but  a  fat,  melting  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  118°.  The  crystalline  part  of  spermaceti  is  called 
eetine,  and  is  a  celylate  of  the  oxide  of  cetyle. 

Oxide  of  (kt^,  0,  is  procured  by  the  action  of 

■odinm  on  eatylic  alcohol,  when  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the 
remainder  being  heated  with  iodide  of  cetyle,  yields  iodide 
of  sodium  and  oxide  of  cetyle. 

Stdpkocetylic  Acid,  2 SO,  HO,  C"  O,  is  ^rtcctly 
homologous  with  snlphovinic  acid :  chloride,  bromide,  ud 
iodide  of  cetyle  are  also  known. 

Cetylic  Acid  =  Ethalic  Acid,  C=«  Hsi  0»  +  H  0,  is  ob- 
tained from  spennaceti  by  saponification,  and  adding  some 
•tronger  acid  to  the  compound.  Its  s^ts  with  the  aUuOiei 
form  soaps.    It  melts  at  the  temperatnre  of  131*. 

Trieet^mine,  C«  H<"  N,  is  fonned  when  diy  ammonia 
acts  on  iodide  of  cetyle. 

Palmitic  Add  is  isomeric  with  cetylic  acid,  but  melts  at 
a  temperature  of  140°.  It  ia  the  chief  lolid  acid  of  palm 
oil. 

CHXLKaTTa&iHB,  an  alkaloid  found  in  company  with 
Udonine  in  the  celandine  (Chdidonxwa  majw).  It  forms  a 
gray  powder,  which  excites  -violent  sneezing.  It  foimB  led 
salts  with  the  adda,  which  an  narcotic  and  poisonons.  €hdi- 
doning  is  a  bitter  substance,  inxdnble  in  water,  and  fonning 
ciystallisable  aalta. 

Chiococoine,  an  alkaloid  very  simOar  to  Violine.  The 
first  is  found  in  the  snowberry  (Ckiococect  rtuxmota),  and 
the  second  in  the  violet  ( Viola  odorata).  Their  action  on 
the  human  system  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Emetint 
obtained  from  ipecacnanha.  On  this  aceonnt  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  are  emetine  dinniiaed  with  foreign 
matters. 

Chlonaphtase,  H'  CI.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
compounds  formed  from  Naphthaliue,  and  dfAcribed  by 
Laurent.  Naphthaline  is  composed  of  0>  H^.  Laurent 
has  shown  that  variona  elements  will  supplant  the  hydrogen, 
and  that  not  only  in  one,  but  in  aereial  proportions.  He 
has  therefore  proposed  to  give  names  to  these  compounds, 
according  to  the  (quantity  of  the  element  supplanting  the 
hydrogen.  Thus,  it  will  be  ^en  that  in  Chlonaphtase  wie 
atom  of  chlorine  snpplants  one  of  hydrogen.  According  to 
the  number  of  atoms  supplanted,  Laurent  employs  the  vowels 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  name.  Thne,  Chlo- 
naphtase has  one  atom  of  chlorine,  but  Chlonapktete  (C»  H» 
Cl»)  has  two  atoms,  Chhnaphtise  (C«"  H"  CP)  has  three 
atom^.  Cldonaphtoae  (C  °  H*  01*)  has  four  atoms,  Ghlompkiute 
(C»  H'  Cl*^  has  five  atoms.  When  the  vowels  aro  exhausted, 
Lanrent  adds  a  pliable,  so  that  the  componnd  C«>  H*  CI*  ia 


ChlonaphtcdoUy  the  compound  C***  01',  ia  CklomiphtaLitt, 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  bromine.  But  in  all  tbeu 
cases  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  atoms  of  both  cUft- 
rine  and  bromine.  In  the  same  way  the  vowels  are  nude 
to  do  duty  for  these  compounds,  as  follows  :  cblonaphtose, 
C»oH*Cl*  ;  chloribronaphtose,  C»  H*  CI'  Br ;  chlorabroiupt 
tose,  C">  H*  CI  Br>  ;  chlorebronaphtise,  C«*  H>  CI*  Br ;  clilo- 
rtfbronaphtose,  C»  H*Cl«Br'  ;  chloribronaphtuse,  C*"  H'CP 
Br".  All  these  compounds  are  capable  of  acting  as  bun 
and  combining  n^ith  elements.  Thus  we  have  mlariJi  ^ 
ehlonapktMe  and  chloride  «/  ehlont^ohUief  bnmidi  <f 
chioraoronaphtete.  Sic 

Chlorotorh.  [Forxtlb.] 

Ghoucroli,  C"        O^',  one  of  the  products  of  the 
of  nitric  acid  on  choloidic  acid, 

Cbolalic  Acid,  C^  H*^  0^  ,  one  of  two  products  formed 
by  boiling  cholic  acid  with  potash.  Tlie  otho:  substance  it 
glycoeitve.  The  cholalic  add  occurs  in  very  fine  and  r»ak 
crystals.  Its  salts  form  soaps.  It  ia  easily  conveitibu  lij 
acids  into  choloidic  acid. 

Choleio  Acid,  C"  N  S*  H"  0^*,  is  an  acid  found  in  com. 
bination  with  soda  in  human  bile.  When  boiled  with 
potash  it  yields  cholalic  acid,  and  a  substance  called  iamut, 
C>  N  S*  O^,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  are  contjuned  all 
the  snlpbnr  and  nitrogen  of  the  acid. 

CHoi.to  Acid,  C"  N  H»  0",  was  first  discovered  in  tk 
bile  by  Gmelin.  It  is  prepared  by  allowiiig  a  solation  of 
diy  bile  in  dcohol  to  be  mixed  with  ether,  when  it  depoiiti 
cholate  of  soda.  If  this  is  decomposed  by  sulphoric  acid, 
groups  of  radiated  crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  cWie 
acid.  It  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  mineral  acidsand 
potaah. 

Choloidic  Acid,  C"  H*»  0»,  is  procured  from  the  decom- 
position of  cholic  acid  when  boiled  with  acids.  It  is  choIaHc 
acid  with  one  equivalent  less  water.  Choloidic  acid  ii  ni- 
crystallisahle,  and  ita  salts  are  amorphous.  This  Gabsfaaee 
was  formerly  called  resin  of  bile.  When  choloidic  acid  ii 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
neutral  substance,  Dyslytine,  C*»  0^,  by  the  loss  of  three 
equivalents  of  water. 

CHHOKocTAKooEn,  6(C'  N)  +  Or*,  ia  a  compound  of 
chromium  and  cyanojien.  Itcombinea  withpota9sioiii,fBiii- 
ing  a  yo^low  ciystallisable  aalt. 

C^aTSBHii  C>  H,  is  one  of  the  nnmeiona  compounds  feaed 
in  coal  tar.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  s 
temperature  of  455". 

Chkysophanic  Aoid,  C^o  H"  0»,  is  found  in  the  Pm>^ 
varieiina.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  golden  yellow  ciyrta^ 
and  with  soKotions  of  potash  and  ammonia,  in  BlcolLo],yiwi 
a  beautiful  red  colour. 

CiNNAHTLB,  C»  H>  0*,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  ff»ee 
of  cinnamon. 

Hyduret  of  Cinnamyle,  H*  0«  +  H,  is  the  purified 
essence  or  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  is  a  fragrant  oil,  and  fonni 
with  nitric  acid  a  ciystalline  compound,  C'^  H*  0'  +  N  0  j 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  resolved  into  its  "ri^ 
constituents,  hyduret  of  dnnamyle  and  nitric  acid.  Wtwn 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  cu- 
verted  into  einnamic  acid,  C"  H»  (>  +  H  0.  This  acM  a 
also  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peni  in  a 
solution  of  potaah  in  lucobol,  evaporating  to  diyness,  disioK- 
ing  in  hot  water,  and  adding  to  the  cinnamate  (^potssh 
formed,  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  converiB  H  iuts 
hyduret  of  benzoyle.  When  added  to  cold  nitric  acid  it  w 
converted  into  nitro'cinjtamte  acid.  The  salts  of  thii  boo. 
detonate  when  heated.  When  oil  of  cinnamon  is  poured  opoB 
fusing  sulphuric  acid,  tu^ho-einnamic  acid  is  fonned. 

CiTmameim,  CP*  H"  0*,  is  found  in  Balsam  of  Pert.  " 
contains  einnamic  acid  united  to  an  ether.  ^  ,  ,. 

Cinnamile,  C"  H»,  ia  formed  when  einnamic  acid  « 
tilled  with  baiyta.  . , 

CiTRACOKic  Aran,  0"  H«  0>,  is  formed  from  Baconie  «i* 
C  H"  0»  H  O,  which  ia  again  formed  from  AeonUie 
C*  H  0*.   The  last  add  ia  found  in  the  Aeonitum  JfapdHu, 
and  Squitetum  fiuviatile.  ,  . 

Cnicine  C"*  H's  0«*,  an  active  prindple  fbund  in 
group  Cynarocephalm  of  the  compositons  order  of  plsu* 
It  is  neutral  and  bitter. 

Colchicine,  the  active  principle  of  the  meadow 
(Cohhicum  autumnal.)     It  was  at  one  time  regarded  M 
identical  with  veratrine.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcobol,^* 
ether.   It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which  are  bitter,  acnfl, 
and  poiaonoua.   In  small  doses  it^esasea  puraig. 
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Cdmpouro  Badiou,  a  term  applied  to  thoie  combinations 
the  elements  which  act  towards  oxygen,  bydiogeo,  and 
.  aeidi,  aa  simple  elements.  Examples  ca  sach  compound 
bodies  will  be  fbnnd  under  the  heads,  atigrh,  ia^Ut  egt$U, 

emnatnifle,  &c. 

ConoDiOK.   [Gun  Cottom.] 

Crkatisx,  C*  H»  N»  O.  This  body,  originally  discovered 
by  Chevrenl,  ocean  in  transparent  very  brilliant  crystals. 
It  has  a  bitter  st^tingly  pungent  taste,  and  irritates  the 
pharynx.  It  dissolres  in  74  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  boil- 
ing water  in  sncb  quantity  that  on  cooling  the  solution  be- 
comes consolidated  into  a  mass  of  glintering  needles.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  .It 
forms  no  definite  salts  with  acids.  According  to  Liebig  it  is 
best  obtained  from  finely  chcmwd  flesh  that  haa  been  well 
kn^ed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  removed  by  preaenre.  The 
coagolable  matters  are  thui  removed  by  boiling,  and  the 
pboRpbatea  by  caustic  baryta.  The  flaid  left  ia  then  evapo- 
rated till  the  creatine  is  deposited  in  the  fonn  of  needua. 
Creatine  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  urine.  It  appears  to 
be  prodacod  in  the  flesh  of  animals  as  the  resalt  (tf  a  proeeas 
of  retrogressive  change  in  the  elements  of  the  tissaes  in  which 
it  is  foond.   It  is  in  fact  a  product  of  excretion. 

CsBATiNimc,  HO  N'  O",  was  diBCOvered  by  Liebig.  It 
is  obtained  from  creatine  by  the  2u;tion  of  hydn}chlorie  acid. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  muscles  and  the  urine,  with  creatine, 
whilst  these  bodies  are  in  their  normal  condition,  fiat  in 
putrid  flesh  and  urine  no  creatine  is  found.  Hence  creatinine 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  nsolt  of  ths  deeooupontion  of 
creatine. 

CvMiniHi,  is  obtained  l^m  the  oil  of  enmin. 

It  is  a  ciystalfine  base,  resembling  amUina;  and  like  that 
ba8eitoorabineflwithohh»iBe,lHKHiune,&e.  Ci«ieA),C"H", 
is  found  in  the  oil  of  eomin  and  in  the  oil  of  coal-tar.  (^fwiir 
dine,  C*°  H"  N,  and  cymole,  C*°  are  found  in  company 
with  the  above  compounds  in  the  same  oil. 

CraiminB,  C*  0>  -t-  N  H.  This  substance  is  formed  by 
the  deoomposition  of  cyanic  acid  whan  left  to  itself.  It  is 
an  opaque  white  solid  body,  which  bos  no  acid  propaities. 
It  dissolves  in  liquor  potasste  with  disengagement  <H  ammonia, 
and  the  solution  yields  cyaonrate  of  potuh. 

Dadtle,  0>  H",  is  obtained  by  hnting  oil  of  turpentine 
with  lime.   It  is  a  pure  oil. 

DlAMVUHIME.  [AhYIK.] 

DioaouANiLiNS.  [Aniline.] 

DiOHLOaANIlINB.  [AnIUNk] 
DiBTHTLlHINE.  [AkilihB.] 

Dtsltbinb.   [Cboloidic  Aoid.] 

EiiAtDio  AoiD^  a  &tty,acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  oleic  aeid. 

Eludbhtdb.  When  aldehyde  ia  kept  for  some  time  in 
sealed  tabes,  it  is  converted  into  two  polyene  bodies, 
fn^a/^«^^(fe,  ahardemtalline  inodtooas  solid,  and  •kUdt- 
ijfde,  which  is  a  liquid. 

Ebtthric  Acid  =  Oreinolecanoric  aeid,  C**  H"  0^».  One 
of  the  acids  found  in  the  Parmelia  roccella  and  Rocadla  t\nc~ 
toria,  lichens  which  yield  the  commercial  substance  ar^il. 
This  acid  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  principles  found 
in  lichens.  It  yields  ether  when  boiled  with  alcohol.  Besides 
eiythric  acid,  lecanoric,  alpha  orceilic,  beta  orcdlic,  and 
evemio  aeida  have  been  found  in  lichens.  They  yield  red 
dyes  with  ammonia,  and  are  employed  extensively  in  the  dye- 
ing of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth.  These  acids  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  Schunck  and  Strahouse.  and  the  latter  recommends 
Uiat  these  acids,  which  are  the  valuable  substances  in  dyeing, 
and  which  are  not  possessed  by  lichens  in  larger  quantities  than 
S  to  12  per  cent,  should  be  separated  on  the  spot  where  they 
grow,  and  thus  sjtare  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of  the  useless 
parts.  These  acids  are  extracted  by  the  following  process: — 
"The lichens  cut  in  small  pieceti  are  moistened  with  water, 
and  after  standing  half-an-hoor  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
vessel  with  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  being  perforated  and 
the  liquid  displaced  by  cautions  addition  of  water,  as  long 
as  that  which  drops  gives  a  deep  pnrple  red  colour  vrith 
bleaching  liqnor,  a  character  belonging  to  all  the  acids  which 
yield  archil.  The  solution  is  then  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  gelatinous  preoi^tate  falls,  which 
ia  washed  and  dried.  The  acids  are  extracted  from  it  by 
weak  alcohol  without  boiling,  which  would  form  ether  com- 
pounds." (G^regoiy.)  Bendes  the  adds  there  are  three  other 
compounds  found  in  the  lichens  used  fn  dyeing.— Ontn^ 


Oreime,  C^"  N  H«  0',  occurs  in  the  fbim  of  la^  transparent 
enrstals.  It  haa  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
When  mixed  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assomes 
gradually  a  deep  red  colour,  and  wnen  mixed  wiUi  the  fixed 
alkalies  it  has  a  rich  violet  colour. 

Picroetythrine  =  Erytkrin — hitter  =  Amarythrin€f  C* 
0*°,  is  formed  when  erythric  acid,  or  the  uchens  con- 
taining it,  are  boiled  in  water. 

ErythTomamUu,  G*^  H>*  O",  is  formed  when  picroerythrine 
is  boiled  vrith  baryta.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohoL 
It  forms  large  coloorlesa  ciystaU,  which  have  a  sweet  taste. 

Etul.  [Cittlb.} 

Ethalio  Acid.  [Cbttle.] 

Krasa,  BuTTBio.  [BoTynB.] 

Ethbb,  CAMraouo.  [Cahvbouo  Acid.] 

Enu,  Ahvlio.  [Aktu.] 

EraTLAMiMB.  [BiranB.1 
-  Emu,  O  H*.  One  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  com- 
pound ndicals,  and  the  base  of  the  well-known  aulwtances 
ether  and  alcohol.  It  was  for  a  long  time  nnlmown  except 
in  combination.  Frankland,  however,  at  last  succeeded  in 
separating  it  by  the  action  of  zinc  in  cl<»ed  tubes  upon  the 
iodide  of  ethyle.  The  following  equation  expresses  this 
result :  0*  H»  I  +  Zn  =  Zn  I  +  O  H".  Part  of  the 
ethyle,  however,  is  converted  into  rincethyle,  C*  H»  -^  Zn, 
and  another  part  into  methyle  and  eloyle.  In  the  latter  case 
O  H»  becomes  C«  H»  -|-  C«  H».  Ethyle  is  a  colouriess  gas, 
having  a  faint  smell  like  ether,  and  homing  with  a  bright 
flame.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-00394,  and  is  condensed 
into  a  liquid  with  2^  atmospheres.  It  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  methyle  (C*  H>),  and  according  to  the  law  which  reralates 
these  oompounds,  its  densi^  is  higher  whilst  its  Toutility 
is  less. 

Oxide  of  Eti^h^  Ether  =sStUj>himc  JSkAcr,  C*  H* -(- O. 
This  ether  is  occasionally  found  in  nature  combined  with 
acetic,  butyric,  and  other  ether^  which  are  found  giving 
flavours  to  such  fruits  as  melons,  pineapples,  &c.  This 
compound  is  obtained  from  alcohol  by  acting  on  it  with 
Eulpnuric  acid.  [.£tuer.]  Ether  is  now  known  to  be  per* 
fectly  analogous  to  the  metallic  oxides,  its  compound  base 
ethyle  taking  the  part  of  the  metal.  Thoa,  as  K  0  +  A 
represents  acetate  of  potash,  and  K  0  Ba  represents  banzoate 
of  potash,  so  C*  H*  +  0  +  A|&ndC^H*-t-0  +  BsreprcMnt 
acetate  andbenzoate  of  ethyle. 

Hpdrated  Oxide  nf  Ethyle  s=  Alc^,  C  H«  -(-  O  +  H  0 
=  C*  H'  O'.  This  substance  ia  formed  when  ether  and 
water  meet  in  their  nascmt  state,  as  when  some  of  the  acid 
salts  of  ethyle  are  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  however  pro- 
duced during  the  fermentation  of  glncose  or  grape  sugar, 
which  is  composed  of  C'=  H*^  0*^.  During  fermentarion  this 
compound  loses  4  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and  leavea  behind 
2  atoms  of  the  hydiated  oxide  of  akoboL  Thus, 

C    H  O 

Qlueose  12   12  12 

2  atoms  of  alcohol      .      .      .  .     8   12  4 


4  atoms  of  carbonic  aoid  .      ,  4     0  8 

[AWOBOL,  P.  C] 

Chloride  of  Ethyle,  C*  H*  CI,  is  formed  by  saturating 
alcohol  with  hydrouilorio  add,  and  distilling  the  mixture  in 
a  vapour-bath,  when  the  chloride  of  ethyle  passes  over. 

Bromide,  Iodide,  emd  StdpAida  of  Ethyle,  are  mial^ous 
comp6unds,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  ethyle  and  one  or  the 
other  element. 

ffydrostilphurei  of  Sulphura  of  Ethyle  ~  Mercaptan, 
C  H«  S*,  or  C*  H*  S  -f-  H  S,  is  formed  when  the  double 
sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  ethyle  is  distilled  with  its  own 
bulk  of  a  solution  of  potash  satnrated  with  Emlphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  converted  into  K  S  -(-  H  S.  It  has  a  power- 
ful and  penetrating  odour,  smelling  like  the  essence  of  onions 
concentrated.  It  adheres  to  the  hands  and  elotbes  most 
pertinaciously,  and  ia  a  most  offensive  subject  to  o)(erat<;  upou. 

Zeise  has  described  a  persulphuret  of  ethyle,  C*  W  + 

Seleniurtt  of  Ethyle  is  formed  when  sulphuret  of  ethyle  and 
potash  is  distilled  with  seleninret  of  potaissium.  It  is  a 
volatile  liquid,  having  an  offeosive  alliaceous  odour. 

Cyanide  of  Ethyle,  C*  H'  -|-  Cy  =  C*  H»  N,  is  procured 
by  heating  cyanide  or  ferrocyaoide  of  potassium  with  the 
doable  sulphate  of  potash  and  ethyle.  It  is  a  very  offensive 
compound,  smelling  like  putrid  fuh.  It  pnduees  stupslae- 
ti<a  when  inhaled. 

Mde  if  Ethyk  uiites  with  sdpkv 
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adds,  forming  snlphatM  and  phospbatei.  NttrtO*  of  the 
otideof  £tl^le,C*H*  +  0  +  NO^.iB  tha  yi^icSOeraf 
diemists^  bat  the  Sweef  Spirit  ^  Nwre^  or  SpiriUu  ^theris 
Nitrioii  of  the  London  Pharaiwopoeia,  is  an  impare  hypo- 
nitrite  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  C*  H'  +  O  +  N  0*,  dissolved 
in  alcohol. 

Carbonate  of  Omde  of  Ethyle  =  Carhonie  Biker,  0*  H'  +  0 
+  C  0^isanaroinaticliquid,boilingat  atemperatnre  of  S60°. 
It  unites  with  carbonate  of  potash,  formisg  a  doable  carbonate 
of  ethyle  and  potash,     H»  +  0  +  C  0^  +  K  0  +  C  0«, 

Carbamate  of  Oxide  cf  Ethyle  =  Garbamio  Ether  =  Ure- 
thane,  C"  N  0*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or 
Chlorcoarbonvs  Ether,  C  H'  CI  O*,  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is 
distilled  over,  and  crystaUises  on  cooling.  Lactamide,  Sareo- 
eine,  and  Alanine,  ate  substances  having  the  same  compo- 
flition,  bttt  aBsaming  very  different  fomM.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  other  compoanda  fanned  from  ethyle,  or  having  this 
snbstance  as  their  baae.  This  list  not  only  indicates  the 
relations  of  ethyle,  bat  of  several  other  compound  radicals 
which  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

Oxalate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  =  OxaUo  Ether,  C*  H*  +  0  + 

c-o^ 

Acid  Oxalate  of  Ethyle  =s  Oxalovime  AddjC*  H*  +  0 

C  0'  -I-     C  +  H  O. 

Oxamate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  C*  W  +  0  +      N  H«  O*. 

Benzoate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  =  Benzoic  Ether,  C*  H'  + 
O  +  C*  H"  a-  -H  H  0. 

Hippurate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  Hippuric  Ether,  C*H»  + 
O  +  C^NR"  0». 

Salicylate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  H»  -f-  0  +  C'*  H» 
0». 

Cysnate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  =  Cyanic  Ether,  0^  H*  0  -t- 
CNO*. 
Ethylo-nrea,  C«N«  H"  0«. 
Ethylamine,  C*  W  N. 
Diethylamine,  C«  H»  N. 
Triethylamine,  C«  H"*  N. 
Tetrethyliam,C*  H»  N. 
Methylotriethylium,  C"  H'^  N. 

When  ethyle  in  the  form  of  its  oxide  ether,  or  the  hy- 
drated  oxide,  alcohol,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  con- 
verted into  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
and  finally  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  this  way  the  radicals 
aeetyle,  G*  H>  andybmyZe,  C  U,  are  produced.   [Aosttlb  ; 

FoBMTLE.] 

EuoENiNB,  a  prodnct  obtained  from  the  oil  of  cloves, 
having  the  same  composiUon  as  Eugenic  acid,      H'^  O*. 

Evpion,  one  of  the  modncta  of  the  deatruciive  distillation 
of  wood,  discovered  by  Reiehenbaeb,  in  company  with 
creosote. 

ExoRKTiH,  a  substance  Recovered  by  Dr.  Marcet  in  the 
excretions  from  the  human  bowels. 

FiciiTKLiTE,  a  fusible  volatile  crystalline  substance,  found 
in  the  submeiged  pine-trees  of  the  Fichtel-^biige.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  the  essence  of  torpentine,  and  haa  a 
composition  C-^H". 

FoBiiio  Acid.  [Forutlb.] 

FoRMYLE,  H,  is  a  compound  radical  unknown  in  its 
separate  condition.  When  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle  is 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, a  liquid  is  produced  which  contains  a  formiate  of  the 
oxide  of  methyle,  and  a  liquid  called  methylal,  C<  O^ 
The  latter  is  regarded  u  a  hydrated  oxide  of  fiDrmyl^  and  it 
is  found  that  this  hypothetical  base  is  citable  oif  enter- 
ing into  combinationa  in  the  same  way  aa  ethyle,  acetyle 
or  methyle. 

Formic  Acid,  C  H  0',  is  a  teroxide  of  formyle.  It  originally 
obtained  its  name  from  having  been  foond  present  in  the  red 
ant,  {Fonnica  ru/a).  Hence  lUso  the  name  of  the  base  formyle. 
Thia  acid  may  he  procured  from  pyroxilic  spirit,  C*  O  -H 
H  O,  by  the  loss  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
addition  of  two  of  oxygen,  C"  H  0^  +  H  O.  It  may  also  be 
procured  by  mixing  staixh  or  sugar  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  It  is  found 
also  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  unites  with 
lead,  forming  a  foimtate  of  lead,  and  from  this  formiate  of 
soda  may  be  procured  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
It  unites  freely  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  the  salts  when 
heated  in  closed  vessels  give  off  cuiwnic  acid  and  earhonio 
oxide,  leaving  the  pure  metal.  It  unites  aJso  with  ammonia, 
the  salt  contalningthe  elementsof  hydrocyanic  acid  andwater. 

a^rqform  =  TenMortde  o/ Jbnsyfo,  C«  H  CP,  Chlorine 
combines  with  fonnyle  and  {onus  a  very  interesting  series  of 


compovndiL  wue  of  more  importance  than  that  vitii  thm 
atoms  of  chlorine,  a  subrianee  which  has  been  extranve^ 

employed  as  one  of  the  least  injurions  of  the  various  anne- 
thetie  agents  which  have  been  recently  employed  in  medi- 
cine. It  is  a  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-00,  and  is 
transparent,  coloarless,  and  volatile.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
distilling  pure  alcohol  with  water  and  bleaching  powder 
(chlorinated  lime).  It  is  then  well  washed  with  water  and 
redistilled,  and  washed  with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the 
water  and  other  adultemtions.  [Akxbthbtics— Mamu 
Ubdica,  S.  2.] 

Fdhakaiiidb,  C*  H  0*  -I-  N  H'.  When  the  fumarate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle,  which  is  a  heavy  oily  liqnid,  is  acted  on 
by  aqua  ammoniac,  it  forms  a  white  insolnUe  powder,  which 
is  fumcawnide,  end  possesses  all  the  characters  of  A  eom- 
ponnd  amide. 

FcsBL  Oik  The  oils  which  contaminate  potato  snd 
grain  spirit  are  called  by  the  Germans  under  the  common 
name  fiudod,  and  the  same  term  translated  is  applied  hj 
English  chemists  to  these  oils.  Potato  spirit  is  accom- 
panied by  the  hydrated  oxide  of  amyle,  or  oil  of  potato 
spirit  [Ahtle],  whilst  grain  spirit  is  accompanied  by  an  oily 
matter  consisting  of  margaric,  capric,  and  cnnanthic  adds^ 
which  OTobably,  with  the  spirit  form  their  corresponding 
ethers.  Di.  Gregory  suggests  that  this  is  probably  the  compod- 
tion  of  the  oil  of  grain,  the  Oleum,  titicum  of  Professor  Muder. 

Geihi,  a  name  given  to  humus  in  common  with  idmine, 
humic  acid,  idmia  acid,  humine  and  geie  aeid.  This  sub- 
stance is  obtained  from  common  mould,  which  when  bmled 
with  alkalies,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  treated  with  acids^ 
yields  a  brown  dewuH,  which  has  the  above  names.  Mnlder 
states  that  the  snbstance  contains  two  and  a  half  to  seren 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  These  inhBtanees  aj^esr  to  bo  Tcge- 
table  matters  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Gbic  Acid.  [Gbinb.] 

GxHTUNiNB,  a  non-azotised  vegetable  compound,  obtaimd 
in  the  form  of  yellow  needles  from  the  Oenitana  luiea. 

Glauoinb,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  leaves  and  stem  of 
Qlaucium  luteiati.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  and  has  a 
bitter  acrid  taste.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  pearly  scales. 
Olaucopicrine,  found  in  the  same  plant,  differs  from  the 
above  compound.   The  composition  of  both  is  doubtfnl. 

Oltcbktlb,  C  H^,  is  the  hypothetical  radical  of  the  snb- 
stance called  Glycerine,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
Glyceryle,  C*  0»  -)-  H  0.  [Glyobrin— Cbemistbt,  l.j 
By  the  action  of  heat  Glycerine  is  decomposed,  and  a 
volatile  principle  is  produced,  which  is  called  Aervleine, 
[Acroi-biniJ  Glycerine  is  the  substance  that  combines 
with  the  utty  acids,  fomung  the  various  oils  and  &ts. 
Berzelios,  however,  has  suggested  that  this  compon&d  is 
not  present  in  some  fats,  but  that  a  body  having  the  com- 
posiUon  C  H*  O  occnrs,  and  which  he  c^Us  ojcide  of 
Up3^.  Two  atoms  of  tius  substance  with  three  of  water 
is  equal  to  one  atom  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryle ; 
thus,  C  H'  0»  =  2  (C  HS  0)  -H  3  H  0. 

Glycooinb  =  QlycQcoU  =  Sugar  of  Odatine,  C*  N  H'  O*, 
is  a  compound  found  amongst  the  products  of  boiling  gela- 
tin^ with  potash  or  acids.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing hippuric  acid  with  .hydrochloric  acid,  when  benzoic  acid, 
water,  and  glycocoll  are  produced.  It  forms  transparent 
crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 
It  combines  with  acids  and  bases.  Its  easy  formation  from 
the  animal  compound  geUtine,  has  led  to  the  supposilion 
that  it  may  play  au  imporiaat  part  in  the  animal  body. 

GaAiAOTUE,  &  W  0*,  the  theoretical  base  of  the  resin 
called  guaiacum.  If  this  resin  is  distilled,  aa  oily  liqoid  is 
obtained,  which  is  regarded  as  a  hydnret  of  guaiacyle,  C*  B' 
0*+ll. 

GuANiNB,  C^'  N'  H'  0',  a  com^und  discovered  by  Ungec 
in  guano.  It  resembles  urea  in  its  properties,  forming  crya> 
tallisable  salts  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  aoMa, 
It  is  a  white  powder,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts  ace 
all  neutral  or  acid,  none  basic. 

GuARANiNB,  C'^  H'"  0*  N^,  a  substance  identical  with 
theine  and  caffeine,  and  found  in  tlie  Guarana  ojieinalts. 

GuN-CoTTOK,  a  substance  discovered  by  Professor  Schon- 
bein.  It  is  miule  by  immersing  one  part  of  cotton  wool  id 
ten  parts  of  an  acid  composed  of  equal  parts  of  salj^orio 
and  nitric  acids.  After  immersicoi  for  about  two  minutes, 
the  wool  is  Tithdrawn  and  the  liquid  is  pressed  out,  and  it 
is  rapidly  washed  with  water  till  all  remains  of  the  acid  are 
cone.  One  hundred  parts  of  cotton  thna  treated  yield  one 
hundred  nnd  sixty-nine  paits^  of  v^^Bl^o^^^^|^o  and  two 
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an  nitric  add,  water  has  disappeaied,  and  the  reat  is  celln- 
loH.  According  to  Forret  and  Teschemacher,  gnn-cotton  con- 
uta  of  0"  -f  4N  0*.  Gun-cotton  baa  not  anperseded  the 
nse  of  gunpoirder,  as  in  fira-arma  ita  exploaire  force  ia  found 
inferior,  bat  in  the  blaating  of  rocks  it  possesseg  some  advan- 
taigM  orer  nnpowder.  Oon-ootton  is  actable  in  ether,  and  a 
compnind  ttfbmed,  to  which  the  name  of  eDJ^MMmhubaen 
ffniL  TUi  tabetanee  has  been  fbnM  of  theer^teat  use  in 
nsnX  of  the  arts,  eapedally  photography.  On  oeing  exposed 
totbeairtiie  ether  eraporatea,  leaving  a  thin  transparent 
film  b^bind.  This  ia  applied  to  woonded  surfaces  instead  of 
gold-beater's  akin.  It  may  be  made  into  delicate  bags  into 
which  hydrogen  may  be  introduced  for  balloons.  In  photo- 
srspliy  the  collodion  is  mixed  with  the  iodides  to  be  acted  on 
^  Juht,  and,  beln^  spread  on  glass,  pictares,  from  which  any 
nninber  of  impressions  may  be  taken,  are  produced. 

HiuuLiM,  C°  H'»  N«  0',  and  Earmme,  H«  N<  0», 
are  alkaloids  occuriing  in  the  seeds  of  P&iatvam  fffmnala. 
They  are  united  with  phosphoric  acid.  Hsrmaline  forms 
yellow  salts  with  the  acids,  and  ia  transformed  into  a  red 
matter  \tj  oxidinng  agmts.  The  harmtda  red  of  commerce 
ia  the  powda  of  tm  seeds.  It  ia  need  in  dyeing  red,  rose- 
HdoBT,  and  ^nk.  It  is  vied  in  lu^  qoanUties  in  Roesia. 
AnnaUne  yields  a  namher  of  Babstitntitm  products,  aach  as 
mtrehamuuinef  cyasioharmaline,  &c. 

Hatchs-iine,  a  fossil  resin  found  in  the  lignite  of  Wales. 
It  is  coloarless,  fa^ible,  and  volatile. 

Hauoim,  C*'  0",  a  compound  formed  when  talieine  ia 
acted  en  by  dilated  nitric  acid.  It  contains  the  elements  of 
mgar  and  hydnret  of  salicyle.  It  crystHllises  in  the  fonn  of 
inudl  white  needles.  When  heated  to  347°  it  forms  a  lesinons 
imolsble  substance. 

HiLLBiniii,  H***  0',  is  a  concrete  volatile  principle 
iQiedto  the  essential  oils.  It  is  a  solid  ciystalline  body,and 
iiobtuned  from  the  Jnvia  Seimium.  With  nitric  acid  it 
jidiBniin-hellenine,  &c. 

HiFFuaio  Acid.  C  N  H^,  0*,  is  found  in  large  quantities 
il  the  urine  of  tlie  cow  and  the  hone^  and  other  herbivorouf 
anaialB.  It  has  also  been  detected  in  hnman  urine.  It  la 
pnxaied  by  evaporating  the  urine  of  the  horse  or  cow  to  a 
imill  bulk,  and  addulating  with  Inrdrochloric  acid.  The 
Boxtore  deponta  brown  crystals  of  hippuric  acid,  which 
Bay  be  made  wliite  by  boiling  with  lime,  and  dissolving  the 
hippnnte  of  linae,  and  afjain  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
the  pnre  hippuric  acid  is  thrown  down.  It  forms  large  aemi- 
tnuupareut  four-sided  prisms,  which  ai'e  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Under  hut  it  melts  and  gives  off  benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of 
•mmonia,  and  a  fragrant  oily  substance.  It  forma  salts 
vhichare  soluble  and  crystallisable. 

Eama  Acid.  [Gsinx.] 

Hduirk.  [Geihb.] 

HmsuRio  Acid,  C">  N*  fl*  0",  discovered  by  Unger,  and 
ftnoed  by  acting  on  guanine  with  hydrochlorio  acid  and 
dilente  of  potaw.  It  differs  in  composition  firam  uiic  acid 
liy  1  equivalent  of  water  and  2  of  oxygen,  hence  its  name. 
It  b  coIourlesBy  and  eiystallises  in  short  rhombic  prisms,  and 
i4ien  heated,  is  resolved  into  bydrated  cyanic  acid,  water, 
sod  carbon. 

loBiALim,  C  H,  a  carbohydrogen  found  in  the  mines  of 
Idria.  It  <»)lours  sulphuric  acid  intensely  blue.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  auceisterene,  a  substance  obtained 
nrom  amber,  and  which  has  the  same  property  of  colouring 
ml  of  vitriol  intensely  blue. 

Isosrrs,  C"  H"  0"  -f-  4H  0,  is  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar, 
diKovered  by  Scherer  in  the  juices  obtained  from  the  flesh  of 
sninuls.  It  crystallises  in  large  crystals,  which  have  a 
nreet  taste,  bat  which  do  not  enter  into  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tioi.  It  yields,  however,  both  lactic  and  butyric  acida  when 
vqioBed  to  the  action  of  easeine.  '  It  differs  nom  glucose  in 
its  not  giving  the  usual  reaction  with  the  salts  of  copperand 
potash,  and  in  possessing  two  atoms  more  water  in  its  com- 
position- It  has  not  yet  been  found  ready  formed  in  the 
sniiml  ^stem. 

luDiocTANoo&N,  C  N  +  Ir,  is  a  hypothetical  compound 
ndical.  It  forma  with  hydrogen  Iridiocyanic  acid,  and  with 
Potasuam  an  Iridiocyanide  of  potassium.  It  occurs  in  the 
Vina,  of  colourless  crystals,  and  gives  a  deep  indigo  blue 
Vith  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
compounds  of  a  metal  with  cyanogen^  like  fertocyanogen,  and 
which  have  all  the  power  of  combining  with  other  metals 
possessed  by  that  body.  Thus  there  are  cobaltocyanogen, 
f^nnu^yanogen,  platinoc^anogen,  &e. 


IfliTiNjo  ACID,  C»  N  0'  -I-  H  0,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  a  strong  solution  of  potash  on  isatine,  C*  N  The 
compound  formed  is  iaatinateof  potash,  from  which  the  iaatinic 
acid  ma^  be  separated.  It  is,  however,  at  once  resolved 
into  isatme  and  water,  but  if  isatinate  of  lead  be  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydroeen  in  vacuo,  a  white  fioccolent 
powder  is  obtained,  vrhich  oeoomes  red  on  being  dissolved  by 
boiling  watOT,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  isatine. 
Isatinic  acid  unites  with  the  metals,  tiiektter  representing 
in  the  variooa  compounds  the  hydrogen  of  the  water. 

IsATYDE,  C"  H*  N  0*,  is  a  product  of  isatine,  when  this 
substance  is  acted  on  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  is  a 
gra^  crystalline  powder,  and  represents  isatine  with  one 
equivalent  of  hyc&oged.  This  equivalent  of  hydrogen'  may 
be  supplanted  by  chlorine  and  sulphur,  and  thns  flWorttntew 
and  nuphatatjfae  are  produced. 

JuiAioiNE  is  formed  with  Surinamim  in  the  Oeofrtm 
inermU  and  O.  Surinamentia.  They  are  crystallisable 
alk^oids,  capable  of  forming  with  the  acids  salts,  which  are 
precipitated  with  taurine  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Kakodtlb.  [Caoodyl— Cheiiibtrt,  S.  1.] 

KiNio  or  QuiNic  Acid,  C  H*  0*  +  2  H  0,  is  obtained  from 
cinchona  bark,  in  the  manufacture  of  aul[diate  of  quinine^ 
It  occurs  in  the  bark  united  with  the  quinine,  and  when  lime 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  bark,  a  Irinate  of  lime  is  formed. 
The  kinic  acid  ia  procured  from  this  compound  by  the  action 
of  oxalic  acid.  It  forms  salts  with  the  metals  highly  inter- 
estinff  to  the  chemist. 

.  When  kinic  acid,  or  kinate  of  lime  is  distilled  with  sol- 
phuric  acid,  a  new  compound  called  Hnone  is  obtained.  It 
occurs  in  crystals  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  having  a  pungent  smell  when  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  When  kinone  is  acted  on  by  reducing  agents,  it 
takes  up  2  and  4  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  forming  green  and 
whiu  hydrokimne.  The  first  forma  green  crystals  of 
exceeding  beauty,  the  latter  are  white.  Wohler  has  ob- 
tained several  compounds  of  kinone,  of  which  the  following 
tabular  statement  gives  the  names  as  far  as  they  are  yet 
known  >- 

Kinone   C*  H'  0" 

Oreen  hydrokinone  .  •  .  C^HX'O' 
White  hydrokinone  .  .  .  C^Hi^O" 
Chlorohydrokinone     ,      .      .0=*  H"*  01^"  O" 

Chlorokinone  C»  H*  Cl» 

Brown  sulphohydrokinone  .       .   C"H"S*  0' 
Yellow  sehihohydrokinone      .    .    C=*  H"  S* 
Brown  Chforosulphokinont .      .   C»  H«  S*  CI  0' 
Orange       do  C»  H«  S*  Ci 

Kreatink.  [Creatine.] 

Krbatimne.  [Creatimk.} 

Ktnole.  [Aniline.] 

Lactauidb,  C  N  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lactic 

add  on  ammonia.  It  is  interesting  as  bang  identical  in  com- 
position with  three  other  bodies,  alanine,  sareosine,  and 
urethane  (carbamate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle).  They  have  all 
of  them,  however,  veiy  distinct  properties.  This  sabsbmce 
differs  from  the  others  in  yielding  lactic  acid  and  ammonia 
when  acted  on  by  acids  and  bases;  hence  its  name. 

Laotucine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  Jjoctuca  vir<ua,  or 
wild  lettuce.  It  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  this  plant, 
which  is  called  Lactocaricum.  It  is  a  bitter,  crystalline, 
resinoid  substance,  possessing  anodyne  properties. 

Laufic  Acid.  Another  name  for  Aldehydie  acid.  [Alds- 
HTDio  Acid — Chemistry,  jS.  1.] 

Laohio,  or  Laurostearic  Aoid,  C*  H"  0*  H  O,  a  crystalline 
fatty  acid,  obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  benieS  of  Zaurut 
nobUis.   It  forms  soaps  with  the  alkalies. 

Leoahobm  Acid,  C*"  found  in  several  Hehens,  espe- 

ciallyZ0eanora(artarea,audC^ro^p^)ram  It  occurs 

in  the  form  of  minute  wnite  ciystals,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  Boloble  in  ether  and  alcohoL  When  heated  with 
alkalies,  it  3neld8  a  carbonate  of  the  alkali,  and  a  sweet 
substance  called  orcine.   Thus  : 

C"H8  0»  2C0*  +  C"H'0* 

lecanoric  acid.  orcine. 
The  same  change  takes  place  when  lecanoric  acid  is  boiled 
in  water.  By  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  this  acid 
is  gradually  converted  into  a  deep  bine  or  purple  colour 
(Erythrio  Acid).  This  acid  combines  with  bases,  and  with 
the  compound  radicals.  Lecanorate  of  oxide  of  ethyU  is  the 
Pseudoeiyihrine  of  Heeren^  and  the  iitythrine  of  Kane.  It  is 
produced  by  boiling  the  lichens  with  ale(^ol.  It  waa  dis- 
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oorertd  hy  Sdranek}  to  whom  dtemiBtry  is  greatly  in 
debted  fot  a  knowledge  of  the  oompon&de  eont^ed  in  the 
lichena. 

Leioooub  is  the  name  given  to  a  sobiitimce  poisesaing 
the  properties  of  gum,  and  which  is  prodnced  vy  simply 
exposing  starch  to  a  temperatore  of  300°.  It  baa  a 
brownisb  yellow  colour,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
gam,  and  is  externally  used  inttead  of  this  substaiice  in  calico 
printing. 

Lbocio  Acio,  C  H>*  0",  an  oiganie  add  belonging  to  the 
leneine  series. 

LincutijC"  N  H"  0*,i8  a  sahstance  identical  ineompoaition 
with  glyeocine  and  alanine.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  vale- 
zianic  acid  that  they  have  to  formic  and  acetic  acida.  It  forms 
oiyslalline  scales,  which  are  Tolatile,  and  when  heated  with 
potash  they  jrield  v^erianic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen. 
This  snbatance  has  been  detected  in  the  liver  of  the  calf  as 
a  nataral  product.  It  is  also  found  among  the  products  of 
the  putrefaction  of  flbrine  and  albumen. 

Ledcolins  =  Qttinoline,  C  H^,  is  one  of  the  compounds 
found  in  the  least  volatile  portions  of  the  basic  oil  of  coal- 
tar.  It  is  also  formed  when  quinine,  cincbonine,  stiych- 
nine,  or  thialdine  are  heated  in  contact  with  potash.  It 
is  a  liquid  with  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  boiling  at  the 
tempensure  of  460°.  It  neatrallsea  acids,  and  fonns  with 
them  sails. 

LsDCOHARinNI.  rHABHALINI.] 

LjOHENiNB,  0'°  H"*,  is  a  variety  of  starch  fonnd  in  tho 
Lichen  idandicm,  or  Iceland  mosa.  It  is  colourless  and 
tasteless,  swelling  up  into  a  jelly-like  mass  in  cold  waiter, 
and  dissolving  in  hot.  Its  solnticm  is  not  coloured  blue  by 
iodine,  but  the  jelly  is.  It  is  oonTertad  into  sugar  by  diluted 
and  boiling  salphuric  acid. 

LiMONisH,  H"  0",  1b  a  bitter  crystalline  substance 
found  in  the  seeds  of  lemons  and  oianses.  It  closely  resem- 
bles Onicine,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  C^fMfOcepMim.  It 
contains  2  atoms  less  water. 

LiPTLI.  [G-LYCBBYLB.] 

LopHiNE,  C*'  H'^  N*,  IS  one  of  the  bases  derived  from  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  formed  when  bydrobenzamide 
(C*  H"  N*)  is  distilled.  Ammonia  is  given  oflF,  and  lophine 
is  left  undissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  wiu  acids,  and 
precipitated  again  by  ammonia.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
fine  silky  cmtalSj  and  acts  towards  acida  in  the  manner  of  a 
iMse.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  yellow  crystal- 
line compound  called  trinitrdopAylt. 

LuTEOLiNE  is  a  non-azotised  colouring  principle  found  in 
the  woad  {laatU  tinctoria).    It  is  volatile  and  crystallisable. 

Malamide,  and  Malauidio  Acid,  are  synonyms  of  At' 
paraqine   and  Aapartic  add.  [Aspabaoih — CHEUiSTBy, 

Mblauptbinb  is  a  crystallised  non-asotised  substance 
obiained  from  the  cow-wheat,  Melimpyrumnsnwrtmim.  It 
is  a  tasteless  neutrnl  principle. 

Melassio  Acid,  C**  H'*  O",  is  formed  from  cane  sugar  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  alkalies.  It  has  a  very  dark  colour, 
and  when  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid  appears  as  a 
black  flocculent  dwtsit. 

Mklissio  Acid,  C"  H**  O'-fHO,  is  one  of  the  substances 
yielded  by  wax.  According  to  Brodle,  when  the  h^rated 
oxide  of  mdiit^U  or  mdissim  is  heated  with  lime  and  potash, 
it  yields  hydrogen  gas  and  melissate  of  the  base.  When  the 
acid  is  separated,  it  presents  itself  as  a  crystalline  waxy  sub- 
stance, melting  at  192°. 

Mbllonk.  TMrlonk— Chxmistbt,  S.  1.] 

Mblisstlb,  C*"  H",  a  negative  radical  found  in  myrieine,  a 
substance  which  forma  about  four-fifths  of  bees'-wax.  It 
consists  of  the  hydraled  oxide  of  meliasyle  combined  with 
palmitic  acid.  The  palmitic  acid  is  easily  separated  from 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  melissyle  by  saponification.  The  latter 
is  a  true  alcohol,  and,  like  common  alcohol,  yields  a  carbo- 
faydrctten  resembling  defiant  gas.  Its  composition  is  C"  H" 
O',  It  is  identical  with  mditaene  or  mdimc  alcohol.  This 
TOmponnd  is  very  interesting,  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
Brodie  to  possess  the  same  relations,  and  to  form  a  series  of 
compounds  homologous  with  those  of  ethyle  and  meUtyle, 
the  lowest  of  the  series  of  carbohydrogen  radicals. 

MsNispBRMiHB,  H«  N0«,  is  a  white  fusible  crystallisable 
alkaloid,  forming  salU  with  the  acids  found  in  the  seeds  of 
the  Jfwiwpemitm  CocciUut,  known  as  Coecidiu  Indicus. 

Mkhtanthinb  is  a  non-azotised  unciyitallisable  nentral 
pnnciple  found  In  the  common  buck  bean,  JtfenyantAes 


MniTTLOLB,  H^,  is  obtained  from  the  distilUtitnt  i| 
acetone  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  3  equiTalentaof 
acetone  =  3(C«  0*),  yield  6H  0  and  nusitylola.  Tht 
atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  nhititotad  by  chlorine,  bronuB^ 
and  nitrous  acid. 

Mbsaconio  AoiD,  C*  H>  0>+H  O,  is  an  acid  described  b; 
Gottlieb  and  obtained  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  os 
citrsconic  add.  It  foflat  minnte  ctystals^  sparingly  solnUi 
in  water.  , 

Mbtuionio  Acid,  S*  C*  H*  O*,  this  add  with  iUin^ 
isethionic,  and  althiouic  add  is  fboned  by  the  action  ef 
phnrio  acid  on  ether  and  alcohoL 

MiTHTLO-URIA.  [AnILIHB.] 
MBTHTLODIE-raTLAyTLIUH.  rA)ITLB.1| 
MsTHYLETHTLAlfTLAHlNS.  [AhTLB.J 

MiuoTAHHio  AciD.  The  tannic  add  produced  from  cstatki 
possesses  some  properties  different  from  that  of  tha  tanue 
acid  from  oak  hark,  wd  Berzelius  proposed  calling  tha  om 
mimotannic  acid,  from  Mimota,  and  the  other  qumaumie 
acid,  from  Querela,  the  name  of  the  oak, 

MVBICINB,    [Melissio  AoiD.I 

MrRiospsBHiNB.  Balsam  of  Fera,  according  to  Bieht«, 
contains  two  oils,  myrox^ine,  which  is  insoluble  in  sIihM 
and  myrioapermine,  which  is  soluble  in  that  liqaid.  The 
latter  substance  when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solntioB  of 
potash,  yields  an  add  resembling  cinnamie  add,  whid  ii 
called  myriospermie  add. 

Mtristio  Aoid,  C"  H**  0*  4.  H  0,  is  a  crystalllM  bOj 
acid  found  in  the  seeds  of  MyritHea  atosehata,  the  oomnHS 
nutmeg.  Combined  with  the  oxide  of  lipyle,  it  formi  tki 
fat  of  the  nutm^,  with  the  oxide  of  ethyle  a  mjiiriale 
which  is  an  oily  liquid. 

Naphthalink,  C>o  H*  orC»  H»,  is  found  in  all  kinds  ef  tar, 
but  especially  in  coal  tar.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  rediitilliig 
this  latter  sobstance^  when  it  occurs  in  a  senu-solid  atsie. 
It  may  be  then  purified  by  sublimation  and  crystaltised  fna 
hot  alcohol.  It  is  colourless  .and  volatile,  foming  la^ 
tabular  transparent  crystals,  with  a  peculiar  smell  sad  u 
acrid  taste.  It  is  volatilised  like  camphor  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  414°,  It  fonni  viA 
bromine  and  chlorine  a  laT;ge  number  of  componadiby  lib- 
stitntion,  and  is  acted  on  in  the  same  way  by  snlphnne  ud 
nitric  acids.  These  compounds  have  been  studied  with  gmt 
diligence  and  mngular  aceuiaey  by  Laurent,  who  has  fonadd 
on  them  his  great  law  of  fuwf^uA'oM,  which  has  bees  odi 
of  the  most  remarkable  aids  to  the  development  of  fltoteD 
organic  chemistry.  [Chlomaphtasb.] 

The  compounds  of  chlorine  and  bromine  with  Daplthsline 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  many  of  them  been  carefuUj 
described  by  Laurent.  The  whole  of  the  possible  compoara 
of  these  two  elements  with  n^hthaline  amounts  to  the 
large  number  of  1040.  In  the  same  manner  sulpharic  and 
nitric  acids  are  found  to  act  on  naphthaline,  and  to  give  a 
long  series  of  compounds  highly  interesting  to  the  chosiH 
but  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  studied.  The  foUowilf 
are  a  few  examples  of  these  compounds : — 

Hyposulphonaphthalic  add  .   0"  Hs  S«  0»  -|-  HO. 

Hyposulphonaphthic  acid  . 

Sulphonaphthiline 

Sulphonaphthilida 

Nilimumbtbaline  . 

Thionaphthamie  Add 

Nitronaphthese 

Nitronaphtale  , 
Odobine.  [Picolins.] 
(Enanthio  Acid,  C"  H"  0«  +  H  0,  is  found  ia  winei  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  forming  an  ether,  which  ii 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  odour  of  wines.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  spirit  of  fermented  grain.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
acid,  the  ether  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  and  the 
cenanthate  of  potash  thus  formed  is  distilled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  semi-liqaid 
SDl»tance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  snd 
ether.  The  cenanthate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  omarUAie  i"  ' 
colourless  liquid,  having  the  WKll-known  smell  of  wiWt 
andjprodudsg  a  stupifying  effect.  This  ether  has  been  shows 
by  Mulder  to  be  only  one  of  many  eUtets  which  gin  the 
peculiar  odours  or  iouguet  to  wines.  (Mulder's  '  Chemlit? 
of  Wine.*) 

(Enantsylx,  C?*  H»,  is  known  by  some  of  its  compowtt 
Bydraied  Oxide  of  (EtianthyU~~(&iarUhole—<SnaMt 
C^*  H^*  O  +  H  0,  is  the  aldehyde  of  oenanthylic  add,  sn'i » 
obtained  from  castor  oil.  (Snanaj^Add^R^V+HO, 
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Is  u  <nly  mU,  and  jrielda  htXy  talta.  The  fleoanthyUtM  of 
the  oxidea  of  ethyle  uid  metbyle  are  fragrant  compoandi. 

OLBO-raoBPBORlo  Acid.   [Csrbbric  Acid.} 

OptAHHOn,  H"  N  0^',  is  obtaiaed  from  the  opianate  of 
amiboDia  hy  4he  loss  of  ooe  equivaleat  of  ammonia  and  four 
of  water.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  whicb,  when  boiled 
with  water,  yields  opianic  acid  and  opianate  of  ammonia. 

Opianic  Aoid,  C*"  H'°  O^'^,  ia  formed  from  the  decompoeition 
of  Narcoiine,  one  of  the  componndt  contained  in  opium. 
This  acid  formi  soloble  and  ciystallisable  salta,  with  the 
oxides  of  the  metals  and  oxide  of  etbyle.  The  latter  ia 
opianic  etfier, 

OpiANiifB,  N  H"  Cj  is  a  cryatalline  compound  found 
in  company  with  narcotine  and  other  componndu  in  opium. 

Opmntlb,  C<°  0^,  is  formed  W  the  aetim  of  nitric 
acid  on  aarootine.  It  CEystaliises  in  noe  needles,  which  are 
Bolnhle  in  ether  uid  alcohol,  and  become  of  a  deep  purple 
wbeq  hrooght  in  contact  with  raljuinrie  aod. 

ORonra.  [Ebtthrio  Acid.] 

OhXOSSLONE.  fATBAMAKTINX.} 

OxAHio  AoiD,  (>  O"  N  H>,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
action  of  heat  on  oxalate  of  amnumia.  Tnis  acid  fenna 
soluble  and  ct^stallisable  salti^  with  liiD%  h«7ta,  ammonia, 
aad  oxide  of  silrer. 

Palhitio  Aoid.  [Cstylb.] 

PAPATBUifi,  0>  N  H*  a  crystalline  base  discorend  hy 
Merck  in  opium. 

Parahidk,  O  H  N  0*j  is  formed  when  melUtate  of  ammonia 
is  heated  in  a  retort  to  about  330".  It  is  acconi]^ied  by 
another  body  called  Sw^nic  Acid.  Paramide  is  a  solid 
yellow  snbstance,  ^^liidi  when  lon^  hdled  with  watw  ia 
changed  into  a  bimellitate  of  ammonia. 

Pabanaphthauni  =  AniAraeme.  H^,  is  a  snbstance 
polymeric  with  naphthaline,  and  also  found  in  coal  tar.  It 
melts  at  S&Cf  and  diaUls  at  392^,  ciysUUising  in  foliated 
platea.  It  fonns  with  nitric  acid  a  series  of  compounds^  in 
which  oxygen  is  substituted  for  hydrogen.  These  compounds 
an  again  citable  of  uniting  withnyponitrous  acid.  As  with 
the  compounds  of  naphthaline  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is 
known  cS  these  to  the  researches  of  Laurent. 

Pabkllio  Acid,  C"  H°  0^°,  one  of  the  substances  pro- 
duced in  the  various  dyeing  lichens  of  commerce.  It  is 
found  in  company  with  lecanoric  acid. 

Parietine  =  Ithabarbiiu  =  Pariainie  Acid  s  Chryto^ 
piumic  Acid,  0^°  0^.  This  substance,  which  was  first 
found  in  rhubarb  and  has  the  aboTe  names,  is  also  loand  in 
the  FarmdiaparietiHa.  rcaBTsopiuino  AoiP.1 

p£UB0oitui  Aoin,  C  0>  +  H  O,  is  found  in  Uw  ml  of 
Pelargonium  roaeum.  It  is  an  acid  oily  liquid^  with  a  raoeid 
smidL  It  becomes  solid  at  low  temperaiures^  and  its  salts 
fonn  80^.  It  forms  a  Pdarganaie  of  the  oxide  of  EihyU, 
C*  H»  O  +  H"  O,  which  is  an  oilv  liquid  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar  rawll.  It  is  stated  by  Frankland  that  whiskey  owes  its 
peculiar  flsTour  to  the  presence  of  this  compound.  It  is 
nmnufactured  for  the  purpose  of  giving  new  whiskey  the 
flavour  of  old.  It  is  probable  this  acid  is  formed  from  suj^r, 
as  all  oily  acids  are  found  to  be. 

Phentlx,  C'^  H',  the  hypothetical  base  of  carbolic  acid, 
which  according  to  Laurent  is  an  Hydrated  oxide  of  Phem/le, 
C}^  O  +  H  0.  Laurent  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  with 
this  radical  phenyle  a  series  of  compounds  ressmhUng  those 
of  indigo,  suicyle,  and  other  bo^es. 

PBiiXTBim  TB  a  non-azotised  compound,  eiystallising  in 
direr  scales  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  varions 
^ecies  of  PkiUyretu  \  ' 

PniiOBBTiia.  [Pn&oBiDzii*.] 

Pblobumebikx.  [PntoaiDZiM.]^ 

PjiLOHiiHin,  C**  0**,  is  a  Substance  closely  resembling 
salicine.  It  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  app)e,pe>r,  plum. 
Sec,  and  is  extracted  in  the  same  wayas  salicine.  It  crystallises 
in  the  form  of  small  scales,  which  are  soluble  io  hot  water  and 
is  alct^ol.  It  is  very  hitter  and  powerfully  febrifuge. 
When  boiled  wiih  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  resinous 
substance  ea^Udphlore^ine,  C"  H"  0">,  and  fprape  sugar.  If 
jpbloridzin  moist  be  e:^08ed  to  atmospheric  air  and  ammonia 
It  forms  a  deep  red  substance,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and 
whii^  is  preci^uted  frcmi  the  soIuUon  acids.  It  has  the 
same  etements  as  phloridzin,  with  eutht  ec^nivalents  of 
oxygen  and  two  of  ammonia.   This  is  phloridzeine. 

Plhcdamide,  C"     N  0',  is  formed  from  pthalic  add  hy 


anunoDia. 


Pthalio  add.  C^*  H<  0"  +  2H  0,  is  formed  hy  the  action  of 
nirie  acid  on  chloride  of  naphthaline. 


PtcouM.  C»  If'  N,  ia  a'  volatile  oily  base,  Ssomerio  with 
aniline,  and  found  in  coal  tar.   It  has  very  powerful  hado 

Sroperties,  and  is  probably  the  same  substance  as  the  odoriM 
escribed  by  Unverdorben. 

J^ic^cK.c\i>  =  Carba^ticAcid=2fitT0puxicAeid^Nitr<h 

phenisic  Acid,       |  ^  ^'q4  j  O  +  H  0,  is  formed  by  the 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  anilic  acid,  indigo,  salicine,  salicyle, 
salicylic  acid,  hydrate  of  phenyle,  common  silk,  and  other 
substances.  However  obtained  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form, 
and  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  white.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  is  said  to  be  used  for  adnUerating  bitter  beer.  It  is 
fusible  and  volatile,  readily  uniting  with  bases ;  its  salts 
orystalliiB  and  explode  when  heated. 

PicROToxiNx,  a  bitter  principle  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
MerUepermum  Cocculiu  {Coeculue  ImUciu).  It  forms  white 
prisma  on  ciystallising,  and  appears  to  ha  a  vegetable  haso 
containing  nitrogen. 

PicBTLB  =  Purine,  C**  Hi>  N  0«,  is  yielded  W  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  nrodnet  obtsined  hj  acting  on  oU  of  bitter 
almonds  with  sulphuietofammoninm.  By  the  action  of  nitric 

acid  it  is  conyerted  into  trinttropieiyie  C  "|  ^N0*| 

which  is  a  yellow  ciystalHne  powder. 

PlI«B  AptLB  rUVOUB,  [£UTTLB.] 

,  PoapHTRoxiNx,  a  crystailioe  compound  fotind  In  Bengal 
opium. 

Faopiom,  C*  !!■  0,1s  acomponnd  homologous  with  acetone. 
It  is  formed  when  propylate  of  baryta  is  expoeed  to  best. 
When  oxidised  it  yields  propylic  acid.  It  is  a  volatile  oily 
finunant  liquid.   U  was  formerly  called  metacetone. 

PsoFVLB,  CO  H^,  a  componnd  hypothetical  radicaL  Siwe 
of  its  compounds  are  known,  but  not  its  other  or  its  alcohol. 
Pivpylie  acid,  C«  H»  0»+fl  0,  Is  howwer  well  known,  and 
has  this  radical  for  its  base.  This  acid  is  next  above  acetic 
add  in  the  series  of  volatile  acids.  It  is  procured  by  heating 
the  cyanide  of  ethyle  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  ideohol. 
Propylate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained,  which  most  ha  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  when  propylic  add  pasasi  over.  It  ia 
an  oily  acid,  and  its  salts  have  something  «l  a  fatty  c^iaraetar. 

Rbababbinb,  [ParieTinb.] 

RaoDKORSTiNB,  O*  H^'  0***,  an  arid  found  in  jalap.  It 
has  the  property  of  striking  a  fine  red  colour  with  sulphuric 
add.  When  combined  Viith  bases,  it  takes  up  an  equivalent 
of  water,  and  is  than  called  hydrorhodeoretime.  When  acted 
on  by  h^wochlorie  add,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  an 
oily  substanoe  called  rhodeoretinole.  In  thU  xaspset  xhodeo- 
retine  resembles  salidna  and  ph]orid&n& 

Rdbuiik,  C*  0*0,  a  yellow  ctystalliae  acid  found  in 
madder  {Eubia  tinctoriwn). 

RvBiBic  Acid,  a  red  acid  obtained  from  f^ttrhfnttj  ox 
tanningenic  acid.  [Catbobikx,} 

Ruv,  Oiaor.   [pAPaic  Acid.] 

Saliestimb.    [UHBHisTav — Salicih,  S.  !■] 

Sanouikabihk,  an  alkaloid  found  in  Sanquiiuma  cana- 
deensis.  It  ia  a  gray  powder,  which  produces  powerful 
sneeiing.   Its  salts  are  of  a  red  colour, 

Saponinx,  an  active  principle  found  in  the  Saponaria 
O0einalie,  Although  this  plant  is  apparently  inactive,  tiiis 
prindple  is  a  powerful  t^emutatoiy,  and  has  a  sweet  and 
acrid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  agitated  it 
iroths  like  soap.  Sepotuuia  was  formerly  used  as  a. 
detergent, 

Sabcooollin,  C**  Hi"  0^%  a  gnm  foond  in  the  Saxcoeolla 
of  commerce,  wUeh  is  the  dziM  joioe  of  tlw  Psma  miero- 
nata.   It  has  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste,  and  ia  soluble  in  both 

water  and  alcohol. 

SxBAao  Aoio,  0°  Ho  0"  +  H  0,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tiUing  oleic  acid  or  oleine,  and  boiling  the  product  with 
water,  when  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  ciystals  of 
sebadc  acid.  This  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
forms  salts  with  the  metals  and  compound  radicals.  The 
sebate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  has  a  Vagrant  smell  like 
melons. 

Selbnaldinh,  a  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  seleni* 
nretted  hydrogoi  on  aldehydammonia. 

SanxouiNx,  an  acrid  non-azotised  prindple,  obtained  from 
the  Pdygeda  Senepa.   It  acts  as  a  sterantattny. 

SiitAPouioc,  C"  H^*  O*,  a  hose  obtained  fiom  oil  of 
mustard  by  the  action  of  the  mdst  hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

SiNKAUiNE,  O  H"  a  base  obtain^  by  acting  on  Thio- 
nnnamtns,  H'  N*  S'.  hy  any  oxide  of  lead  or  mercoiy, 
whan  the  Utter  loses  all  ita  ault^ur,  aodTV  pulieavft-its 
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hydrogen,  and  rionamine  is  left.  It  formB  dediiito  com- 
poanoB  with  chlorides  of  mercsry  and  platinam. 

SpASioLiTMiNB,  H'  O",  one  of  the  three  solids 
vhich,  according  to  Kfine,  exist  in  litmns,  in  addition  to 
HrythroUitu,  which  ia  a  red  flnid.  The  other  solids  are 
Atolitmine  and  Erythrolitmine. 

SxtLBKNE,  C"  H^»,  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  compounds  of  benzoyle.  It  is  formed  from  the  hydn- 
ret  of  Sulphoberatn/le,  C*  H"  0,  which,  when  strongly 
heated,  gives  off  snlphnretted  hydrogen,  and  at  last  distils 
over,  in  pearly  scales,  stilbene.  It  forms  a  compound  with 
chlorine  when  this  gas  is  passed  through  melted  stilbene. 
Bromine  also  combines  with  stilbene^  formiag  bromide  of 
stilbene,  wiUi  the  addition  of  nitric  and,  nUro^btue,  nitro- 
s^lbcae,  and  nitroitilbie  aeid. 

SmutniTB,  C**  H">  O*,  is  a  sahstancepTocuied  from  liqnid 
Btoraxj  diBtillatioB  with  caihonate  of  soda.  At  the  same 
time  it  yields  dnnamate  of  soda  and  s^vraZ^  C"  H*.  It  is 
probable  from  this  fact  that  styrole  and  dnnamole  are  the 
same  substance.  Styracine  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  cinnamic  acid,  O,  with  the  oxide  of  a  componnd 

radical,  C'^  H^,  which  is  called  AyryU.  If  styracine  be 
heated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  cinnamate  of  potash  is 
left,  and  a  kydrated oxide  of  tiyryle  distils  over.  Ihis  snb- 
stance  exists  in  two  forms,  as  a  solid  and  as  a  liquid,  and 
has  been  described  under  the  name  of  stvrone. 

SuBKRTLE,  C«  O,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  suberic 
acid,  which  would  thus  have  this  formula,     H'  0'  +  H  O. 

SURINAMIHE.  [JaUAICINE.I 

Stkaptasr  =  imulsin.  The  white  part  of  both  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds  is  principally  composed  of  a  peculiar 
matter  very  soluble  in  water,  whi(^  has  been  callsa  ^^7iai>- 
tcue  hj  M.  Bohiquet.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  suV 
stance  described  by  Liebig  and  Wdhler,  and  called  by  them 
emulsin.  RoMqnet  prepared  synaptase  by  submitting  sweet 
almonds,  from  which  all  the  oil  had  been  expressed,  to 
maceration  for  two  hours,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure gradually  increased.  The  filtered  liqnid  noldsvegetable 
albumen  in  solution  which  may  be  thrown  down  by  acetic 
^d,  also  gum  which  may  be  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead.  The  liquid  now  contains  acetate  of  lead,  acetic  acid, 
sugar  and  synaptase.  The  lead  may  be  thrown  down  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  synaptase  by  alcohol.  The 
synaptase  should  be  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in  ovens 
over  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  synaptase  is  a  yellowish  white 
opaque  homy  mass,  which  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Iodine  produces  in  uie  solution  a  rose  colour.  The  synap- 
tase soon  decomposes  in  solution,  deposits  a  white  preci- 

fiitate,  and  acquires  a  monldy  odonr.  It  coM;ulates  at  140°, 
ike  albumen.  It  contains  azote  and  produces  ammonia. 
The  followingis  the  result  of  two  analyses  of  tiiis  substance 
by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  and  ISi,  Riehai-dson. 

Carbon  .  .  .  49*0SS  48  550 
Hydrogen  .  .  ,  7-788  7-677 
Oxygen  ....  34-277  Bfi-026 
Nitrogea   .      .      .     18910  18-742 

100-000  100-000 
The  action  of  synaptase  on  the  amygdalin  of  the  almond 
is  very  singnlar,  and  throws  light  on  the  way  in  which 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  formed  in  some  of  the  seeds 
of  the  almond-tree.  "  On  mixing  a  solution  of  10  parts  of 
amygdalin  in  100  parts^f  water,  a  particular  decomposition 
immediately  takes  place;  the  mixture  becomes  opalescent 
without  losing  its  transparenCT ;  acquires  the  odour  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  gives  on  distillation  hydrocyanic  add  and 
hydnret  of  benzoyle  with  the  vapour  of  water.  The  residue 
is  rendered  turbid  by  coagulated  synaptase,  and  on  continuing 
the  evaporation,  a  very  sweet  liquid  is  obtained,  which  con- 
tains crystallisable  sugar.  After  destroying  the  sugar  by 
fermentation,  a  fixed  acid  remains  in  the  residue.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  sugar  obtained  is  more  considerable  than  what  the 
elements  of  the  amygdalin  could  produce  ;  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  elements  of  the  synaptase  contribute  to 
its  formation.  Tbe  decomposition  is  not  complete  unless  the 
amygdalin  and  synaptase  are  dissolved  in  a  proper  quantity 
of  water ;  if  it  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  hyduret  of 
benzoyle  liberated,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  amygdalin 
remains  nndeeomposed.  (Traits,  p.  276.)  The  constitu^ts 
uf  the  bitter  almond  are  the  fixed  oil,  which  is  separated  by 
expression,  and  the  synaptase  and  amygdalin,  the  two  last  ia 
such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  le-act  upon  eaich  other. 
When  the  almond  cftke  ia  tnated  with  boiliog  alcohol,  the 


amygdalin  ii  disRolved  ont,  and  the  synaptaie  eoagnlatei 
When  the  cake  is  mmtened  with  water,  the  odonrs  of  hydv> 
cyanic  acid,  and  of  the  essence,  are  inunediately  perceived, 
but  the  cake  must  be  diffused  through  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  in  order  that  the  mutual  action  of  the  synaptase  and 
amygdalin  may  be  complete,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  last 
may  disappear.  In  prepaiine  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds  of  pharmacy,  M.  Li^ig  recommends  that  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  the  cake  and  20  parts  of  lukewarm  water  be  mad^ 
and  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four  hours  before  submitting  it 
to  distillation.  One  atom  of  amygdalin  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  (Liebig) : — 

1  equiv.  of  nydroc]ramc  acid  .  .  C*  H  N 
a  equiv.  of  hydruret  of  benzoyl  .  C**  O* 
4  equiv.  of  sugar  .  .  .  .  C  H*  O* 
8  eqniv.  of  formie  add  .  .  .  O  H>  O 
7  equiv.  of  water      .      .     .  . 

1  equivalent  of  anrndalin  .  .  0"  H"  N  O" 
One  hundred  parts  of  amyg£Un  are  said  to  yield  47  parts  of 
the  crude  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  and  these  47  ^>artB  to 
contain  5-9  parts  of  free  hrdrocfyanic  add.  The  last  acid  is  not 
indicated  by  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of  the  crude 
essence  in  water,  owine  to  the  presence  of  the  oil ;  to  obtain 
a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver 
must  be  used,  and  the  ammonia  saturated  with  nitric  add, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time."  ^Graham's  '  Chemistry.') 

Stbinoinb,  a  non-azotised  bitter  prindple,  found  in  the 
common  lilac  {Syringa  vul^aru). 

Tanacbtikb,  a  non-azotised  vegetable  principle,  obtained 
from  the  Tanacetwn  vtdffore,  the  common  tansy. 

Tamghinb,  a  non-azotised  hitter  prindple,  obtained  fnm 
the  Tbnffhima  wna^era,  a  pdstmoost  ree  in  Madamear. 

TaRTaAuo  Aoid,  C»  H>  0"  -1-  8  H  0,  and  Tarlrdie  AtO, 
Cu  0«>  -I-  a  H  O.  two  adds  obtained  from  tartaric  add. 
By  hmg  contact  with  water  their  salts  ate  converted  into 
tartrate  and  tartaric  acid. 

Tkropiammon,  C«  N  H»  O",  a  componnd  described  by 
Anderson.  It  is  obtained  from  naicotine  by  the  action  ^ 
nitric  add  of  moderate  strength.  It  forms  small  white 
crystals,  which  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  which  preset  a 
crimson  red  colour  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid^ 

TniosiNKAViNK,  C^  S*.   When  ammonia  is  added  to 

the  pure  oil  of  mustard,  C"  H"  N  S*,  this  substance  is  formed. 
It  is  crystalline,  acts  as  a  powerful  base,  and  yields  a  variety 
of  interesting  compounds.  [Sinnauire.J 

ToLuoLB  =  TokiUt  C^^  H'*.  This  substance,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Deville,  is  a  radical  base,  ia  contained  in  the  Babam 
of  Toln.  It  is  homologous  with  benzole.  When  it  ia  acted 
on  by  nitric  add,  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  nitrous  add, 
and  two  new  compounds,  NitnOoluK^  and  DinUntchn^ 
crystalline,  are  formed.  The  first  is  a  liquid,  and  tbe 
second  is  a  solid.  Other  compounds  have  been  wodoeed 
by  Deville.  Toln^yUe  aeid,  0*  H"  comctponds  irith 
benzoic  acid. 

URAMltX,  [UaTLB.] 

Urtlb,  C"  N*  0*.  is  the  hypothetical  base  of  the  variona 
compounds  obtainea  from  uric  or  lithic  add.  This  base  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Cyanoxalic  add,  as  it  contains 
the  elements  of  8  equivalents  of  oxalyle,  and  8  of  cjranograi. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  of  thia  sub- 
stance to  the  various  compounds  derived  from  uric  add  :— 
Uric  add  ....  C«>N*H*0* 
Allountine  .      .      .  .  C*N*H*Ou 
Alloxan    .      .     .      .  C<>N«H«Ou 
Dialnricadd  .   .  0>N«H*0« 

HydurUicadd  ,      .      .  2(C»«  N»  H»  0") 
Nitrohydurilic  add      .  .  C«  N»  H«  0» 
Uramile  .      .      .      .  C»N»H»0« 
Thionnric  acid   .        .    .   C^  N'  H'  O"  S» 
VALBayLi,      H°,  a  compound  radical  not  known  in  its 
separate  state.   Its  hydratea  protoxide  valeral  or  valeral- 
dehj/de,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
albuminons  matter.   It  is  a  volatile  liqnid,  yielding  valeri- 
anic acid  when  exposed  to  oxidising  agents.   It  unites  with 
ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia. 

Valcrianie  oci'S,  C*"  H*  -H  0>  -J-  H  O,  ia  found  in  nature, 
in  the  oil  of  valerian,  obtained  from  the  Valeriana  ojfieinalit. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  train-oil  and  sperm-oil  combined 
with  the  oxide  of  lipyle.  It  also  ocean  in  variona  fats 
and  oils  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  seeds  of  the 
guelder  roae  (Vikmum  Opums). 
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found  in  plants,  giving  a  pecaiiar  icent  to  those  which  pos- 
sess it.  It  combines  with  varions  other  bases.  The  com- 
ponnds  of  valeiyl^  as  &r  as  thnr  are  known,  are  h<naologoas 
with  those  of  meUyle,  ethyloj  fonnylej  andacetyle. 

ZTLoiinin,C"  1 |  0^.  When  potato  staich  israbbed 

up  with  strong  nitric  acid,  the  starch  ia  dissoWed,  and  a 
viscid  Utntid  is  produced  from  which  water  precipates  the 
componnd  called  xyloidine.  It  zBsembea  in  some  of  its  pro- 
perties gam  tragacaoth,  but  it  contains  so  large  a  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  that  it  is  explosive. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  state  of  Organic  Cbemistir  : — Gregory'n  Mand- 
hook  of  Organic  Chemistry;  Fowne's  ElemmtM  of  Chemistry, 
edited  by  Jones  and  Hfomann ;  Lechmann's  F^tu^ical 
(^mittry,  traoslated  by  Day  for  the  CavendiBh  Society ; 
Omelin*s  Hastdbook  of  Chemistiy,  translated  by  Watts  for 
the  Cavendish  Society  ;  Bowman's  Medical  Ckemutry ; 
Tamer's  Element*  of  Chtmistty,  edited  by  Liebig;  and 
Graham's  Elmmtt  cf  Chemiiby. 

CHERT,  a  variety  of  quartz  being  a  Jdnd  of  cranalar 
Chaleedray.  It  is  a  txansiiion  from  uie  smoother  'nrnu  of 
Quartz  to  Homstone.  [Aoatb.1 

CHESHUNT.  rHBETroRDSHiM.] 

CHIOWELL.  [lEssKx.] 

CHILDREN,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  bora  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1777,  at  Ferox  Hall,  Tonbridge.  From  the  Ghammar 
school  of  that  town  he  went  to  £ton,and  afterwards,  in  1794, 
entered  Qaeen's  College,  Cambridge,  as  fellow-commooer. 
He  stodied  with  a  view  to  the  church,  bat  the  early  death 
of  his  wife  led  him  to  travel  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  frtm  whence  he  returned  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  poisaits. 

While  studying  mineial(^,  chemistiy,  and  galvanism,  be 
made  the  acqoaiotance  of  Davy,  WoUaaton,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  sdenos.  In  1807  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Sodet^.  In  the  following  year  he  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  '  Fhilosoiiliical  Tiansactiona,'  on  *  Some  experi- 
ments performed  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  most  advan- 
f^ons  method  of  constructing  a  voltaic  apparatus,  for  the 
purposes  of  chemical  research,  in  which  he  determined  the 
effect  of  unusoally  lai;ge  battery  plates.  With  twenty  pairs 
of  plates  each  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  he  coofirmed 
Davy's  observation,  "  that  intensity  increases  with  the 
the  number  [of  plates],  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  with 
the  extent  of  the  surface." 

This  was  followed  in  1815  by  a  paper,  published  also  in 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  '  An  account  of  some  ex- 
periments with  a  large  voltaic  battery,*  in  which  a  further 
series  of  siogolarly  interesting  results  was  described,  among 
them  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  union  with  diamond, 
under  the  sole  action  of  the  battery. 

Between  the  dates  of  these  |«peis  Mr.  Guldnn  travelled 
in  Spain,  and  visited  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  then 
but  little  known  in  England.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  librarians  in  uie  department  of  Antiquities  (after- 
wards of  Natural  History)  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1819 
he  published  a  translation  of  Th^nard's  '  Essa^  on  Chemical 
Analysis,'  and  in  1822  of  Benelius's  'Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Blowpipe,*  with  additional  experiments  and  notes. 
He  discovered  a  method  for  extracting  silver  from  its  ore 
without  amalgamation,  and  derived  considerable  profit  by 
selling  the  right  to  use  it  to  several  South  American  mining 
companies  in  1824,  He  helped  in  establishing  the  '  Zoolo- 
gical Journal,*  which  appeared  in  1826,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  editors.  In  18S6  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  resiniinK  the  following  year  on  aceonnt  of  ill 
health,  was  re-eleetM  in  1830,  uid  retuned  the  office  for 
seven  years.  In  1839,  on  the  death  of  his  third  wife,  Mr. 
Children  resigned  his  post  at  the  British  Mnsetun.  He  died 
on  the  first  day  of  18A2. 

CHINA.  In  the  prerioas  Supplement,  under  the  head 
China,  an  account  is  given  of  the  last  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  China,  from  its  commencement  in  1840  to  its 
termination  in  September,  1843,  as  well  as  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  war,  and  the  treaties  by  which  it  was 
followed.  In  1866  a  dispute  occurred  between  the  British 
and  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton.  A  small  vessel,  not 
British,  but  with  a  British  r«;ister,  and  bearing  the  Briti^ 
flag,  was  boarded  by  the  Chinese,  snd  twelve  of  the  crew 
were  seised.  This  led  to  a  demand  for  apology,  required  by 
the  BriUsh  plenipotentiaxy,  but  refosed  by  the  Chinese 
commiasionar  or  govemof  of  Cantra.    Hostile  proceedings 


followed.  The  forts  in  the  Canton  river  were  attacked  and 
taken,  and  a  large  number  of  war-jonks  burned.  Lord  Elgin 
was  sent  ont  as  ner  Majesty's  commissioner,  with  a  fleet  and 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Emjpeior  of  Cfaua.  Meantime  the  great  mutiny  had  l»okan 
out  m  Hindustan,  moatof  tha  troops  sent  from  England  w«r» 
rec^nired  to  assist  in  quelling  it,  and  the  qnarref  with  1b» 
Chmese  remained  nnsettied.  As  however  the  di^vte  was 
confined  to  Canton  and  the  authorities  there,  especiidly  the 
commissioner,  Yeh,  the  British  authorities,  in  eoajunction 
with  the  French,  resolved  to  attack  the  fortifications  of 
Canton.  This  operation  vras  successfully  perfonnwi  in  the 
morning  of  the  SSth  of  December,  1867,  when  the  principal 
forts  were  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  whole  of  the  defences 
of  the  city  were  taken  possession  of.  The  assault  was  con- 
ducted  by  Major-Geaeral  Van  Straubenzee,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  troops  in  China,  viih  about  4000  men, 
assisted  by  Rear-Adminu  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  commander 
of  the  British  naval  forces,  and  by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Rigault 
de  Gmonllly,  commander  of  the  French  naval  forces,  with 
about  1600  men.  The  Britidi  and  French  forces  continue  to 
hold  possession  of  Canton.  Conunisnoner  Ydi  was  captured 
Ml  the  6th  of  January,  1868,  and  also  the  Tartar  general. 

CHINCHAS,  a  group  of  Uiree  islands  in  th«  Bay  a(  Vimo, 
on  the  coast  of  Pera,  lies  between  18'  and  14"  S.  lat.,  76^ 
and  77'  W.  long.  They  are  nstnrally  hare  rocks,  without  a 
sign  of  vegetatitm  of  any  sort,  but  th^  have  obtained  great 
celebrity  for  the  vast  quantities  of  guano  vrith  which  th^ 
are  covered.  The  islands  lie  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
are  separated  by  channels  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad. 
In  their  general  formation  they  are  all  alike.  On  the  eastern 
side  they  present  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the 
edge  of  which  the  guano  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  each 
island,  where  a  pinnacle  of  rock  rises  above  the  surface ; 
from  this  pmut  there  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  western  shore, 
the  guano  continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water.  Each 
of  the  iaUnds  is  abmt  two  miles  round;  and  each  presoits 
the  apjpeaiance  <tf  a  flattened  cone,  the  rocky  iaequaOities  ^ 
tiie  onginal  surface  having  been  filled  up  and  covend  vritii 
the  guano,  the  cuttings  of  which  vary  in  depUi  from  a  hundred 
feet  to  a  few  inches.  Bound  the  base  of  the  islands  littl* 
rocky  peninsolas  jnt  on^  in  which  the  vrashing  of  tiie  sea 
has  formed  Duuiy  caverns,  the  resort  of  sea-lions.  Whales 
also  are  frequently  seen  gamboling  about  the  islands.  The 
middle  island  has  been  moderate^  vrorked,  but  the  greatest 
quantity  of  goano  has  been  taken  from  the  north  island :  the 
south  island  is  still  untouched.  The  quantity  of  guano  on 
the  three  islands  has  been  estimated  at  250  millions  of  tons. 
Guano  is  also  found  on  the  Battista  Islands,  and  upon 
San  Gallon  Island,  which  lie  immediately  south  of  the 
Chinchas,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  north-wut  coast  of  Pern,  and  at 
various  points  along  the  coast  of  South  America ;  but  what 
is  obtained  from  the  Chincha  Islands  is  prized  above  all  other 
deposits  on  account  of  its  oxtreme  dryness.   [Gdano,  S.i.} 

CHIOCOCCA  (from  kSkkos),  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  naturu  order  Oinchonaoeee.  Calyx  with  an  oval 
tube,  and  an  acately  6-toothed  permanent  limb.  Corolla 
fonnel-ebaped,  with  an  obconical  tube  or  throat,  and  five 
acute  lobes.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  hardly  adnate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  downy,  and  shorter  than  the  anthers, 
which  are  inclosed  and  linear.  Style  rather  clavate  at  die 
apex,  entire  or  slighUy  2-Iobed.  Beny  somewhat  didymous, 
compressed,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  containg  two 
cluulaceoas  l-seeded  pyrenee.  Seeds  pendaloaa.  Embryo 
with  a  long  superior  radicle.  Albumen  cartilaginous.  Shrubs 
generally  with  a  somewhat  climbing  habit.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, ovate  or  oblong  scute,  glabrous.  Stipules  broad  at  the 
base,  permanrat,  mora  or  less  apicolated.  Racemes  axillary, 
opposite,  simple  or  panicled.  Fbwos  pedicellate  of  a 
yeUowish-white  colour.   Roots  emetic  and  aleaiteric. 

C.  raeetnota,  Racemose  Snow-Berry,  has  oral  leaves  acu- 
minated at  both  ends,  smooth  ;  stipules  broad  at  the  base, 
and  apiculated  by  a  long  point  at  the  apex ;  filaments  of 
stamens  downy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  Carthagena,  on  hills.  It  is  a  very  variable  shrub.  The 
corollas  at  first  are  white  and  scentless,  bat  at  length  become 
yellowish  and  sweet-scented.  The  berries  are  snow-wbite, 
hence  the  English  name.  The  root  has  an  acid  bitter 
taste,  and  has  Img  been  nsed  as  a  strong  resolutive  ta 
attenaant. 

O.  dau^fiora,  Dense-Flowered  Snow-BerntJiaB  ovate  rather 
coriaceous  leaves,  »»y-flower^g^|^i^j(g(^f^oJ|»|i^^ 
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longer  than  the  calyx,  the  filamenti  denielj-bearded.  It  ii 
a  native  of  Brazil,  in  woods  at  Almeida  and  Serradaa,  on  the 
mountains  of  Bahia,  and  at  the  port  of  St.  Cathenoe. 

C.  anguifvga,  Angaifnge  Soow-Beny,  has  ovate  acumi- 
nated leaves ;  itipnles  very  broad,  short,  each  ending  in  a 
short  point ;  racemes  panicled  ;  corolla  not  quite  three  times 
longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  in 
voods,  French  Qayana,  Trinidad,  Pern,  Cuba,  and  on  the 
Spanidi  Main. 

C.  odorala,  Sweet-Scented  Snow-Beny,  has  hroad  oval 
leiTes,  rather  eoriaeeoaa,  very  blunt,  acat«  at  the  base,  and 
znnniog  down  the  short  petioles ;  peduncles  axiUarri  solitary ; 
3-4-flowered  corolla,  with  a  bearded  throat  It  it  a  native 
of  Elizabeth  Island,  one  of  the  Society  Islands. 

C.  harbata,  Bearded  Flowered  Snow-Berry,  has  oval  leaves, 
acute  at  the  base,  and  tapering  into  short  tepioles,  acami- 
nated  and  obtuse  at  the  apex  ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitaiy  ; 
1-3-flowered  ;  corolla  with  a  beuded  throat ;  fi-cleft.  It  is 
a  native  of  *lie  Society  and  Friendljr  Islands. 

C.  Javana,  Java  Snow-Berry,  is  a  parasitical  shmb, 
with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  acuminated  at  both  ends, 
glahrona,  velwty,  and  shining  above;  corymbs  terminal, 
trichutomons.  xhis  is  a  naUve  of  Jars,  on  Uie  monntuns, 
□pen  trees. 

All  the  species  of  C%M«oeea  grow  best  in  a  nuxtnre  of  loam, 
peat,  and  i«nd,  and  strike  freely  in  sand  under  a  hand-tflass. 
CHIPPING  NORTON.  [Ozribdsbiu.] 

C  R I RK.  [DSNBIOBSHIBB.] 

CHLOBINE.  rCHRMI8TET,<ai.] 

CHLOROCINNOSE.  [Chemistet,  S.  1.1 
CHLOROCYANIC  AClD.   [Chuiistrt.  S.  1.1 
CHLOROPHYLB.   [Tissura,  Oboanio,  5. 1 J 
CHLOROPHYLUTE,  rMiiiBaAuioT,  A  Ij 
CHLOROSALICYMIDE,  CHLOROSAMTDE.  [Chi. 
insTET,  S.  1.] 
CH  OLERA.   [PosLTc  Health,  S.  2.] 
CHRYSEN.  TCbkmistry,^.!.] 
CHUMLEIOH.  rDsvoNSHiRE-t 

CHURCH  BUILDING  COMMISSIONERS  were  first 
appointed  by  the  statute  68  Geo.  1X1.  e.  45  (which  however 
waa  amended  by  upwards  of  thirty  subsequent  Acts),  for 
bnildin^  new  churches  in  popnlooa  diatricta,  and  for  dividing 
existing  parishes,  and  assigning  new  ecclesiastical  districts  and 
determiuing  their  endowment  and  patronage,  their  recom- 
mendations being  notified  and  carried  into  effect  by  orders  in 
cooncil.  In  this  way,  not  only  have  new  dismcts  been 
carved  out  of  existing  parishes,  snd  themselves  considered  as 
original  parishee,  bat  churches  and  chapels  have  in  aome 
cases  been  constituted  the  parish  church,  and  the  original 
Turish  charch  has  become  a  district  church  or  chspel  of  ease. 
The  ministers  of  these  districts  are  usually  denominated 
incwnbmit,  not  being  pariom  and  vicart,  properly  so-called. 
The  Church  Baildinx  Commission,  although  by  the  orisiual 
Act  limited  to  ten  yt-ars,  was  from  time  to  time  extended ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  have  been  recently 
traasfetred  to  the  Ecclenaatical  Commissionen. 

cinchovatina.  rcHEuisTBY,  s.  ij 

CINNAMODENDROX  a  i  KUMU  of  plants  referred  to  Von 
Maitins's  doubtful  order  Cantilacece.  This  genns  has  been 
aeparated  from  Candla,  which  is  well  represented  by  C.  alia, 
a  common  West  Indian  aromttic  shmb,  with  evergreen  cori- 
aceons  obovata  alternate  stalked  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
corymbs  of  purple  flowers.  C.  alba  is  often  called  Wild 
Cinnamon  in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  its  warm  aro- 
matic fragrant  properties.  There  is  but  one  other  species  of 
CaruSa,  Cinntanodendron  has  but  one  species,  C.  asUlare. 
It  is  a  Brazilian  tree  with  aromatic  properties.  Its  bark  is 
used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  It  is  administered  in  low 
fevers  and  relaxed  sore  throat. 

CINNYRID^.  [ScN-BiRDs.] 

CLAIM  IN  CHANCERY.  lEnvvn,  S.  3.] 

OLAPHAM.  [SuERKT.] 

CLARE.  l^urTOLK.] 

CLARK,  WILLIAM  TIERNET,  a  etvn  engineer,  waa 
bom  at  Sion  House,  Somersetshire,  An^st  S3,  1783.  He 
was  apprenticed  when  very  young  to  a  millwright  in  Bristol, 
and  folliiwed  the  trade  for  sevenil  yean  in  that  city  and  at 
Colebrookdale,  In  1808  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  as  draughtsman  ;  and  held 
the  employment  till  1611,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer 
of  the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks.  The  establiahment 
was  at  that  time  on  a  very  small  scale— an  engine  of  twenty- 
horse  power  supplying  the  neighboaring  hamlets  from  an 


insoffioient  reservoir,  yielding  no  profit  to  the  company,  Bnt 
under  Mr.  Clark's  siovice  the  works  were  enlarged,  and  he 
spared  no  exertion  to  render  them  complete  and  effectoal, 
until  at  last  there  were  three  pumping-engiaes  of  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  245  horses,  and  reservoirs  capacious  enough  to 
contain  from  3fi  to  40  million  gallons,  and  produeiuK  sn 
annual  rental  of  nearly  70,000f.  This  post  he  retained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1819  Mr.  Clark  undertook  to  complete  lha  Thamei  and 
Medway  Canal,  a  work  which  had  been  slopped  for  want  ci 
capital,  and  under  his  direction  it  was  fiuisned  soma  yesn 
afterwards ;  and  the  great  tunnel  through  the  Frindabo^ 
hills  remajns  as  a  solid  proof  of  his  ability.  His  next  won 
was  the  saspension  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Hammeramith, 
which  was  commenced  in  1624  and  finished  in  18S7.  It  ti 
chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  small  deflecion  of  the  chains 
between  the  chord-line  or  points  of  suspension.  The  saa* 
pension-bridge  %t  Marlow  was  also  designed  by  Mr.  Ctaik 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  late  Dnke  at  Noiudk  to  bnild 
one  over  the  Aran. 

Mr.  Clark  was  however  best  known  by  the  tnspennon- 
bridge  which  he  constructed  acrots  the  Danub«  at  PesUi. 
It  was  begun  in  1689  and  fini^hed  in  18^9,  at  a  cost  of 
622,000^  At  times  the  bursting  of  dams  and  the  presnm 
from  aeeumnlated  iee  in  the  winter  threatened  a  total  itop- 
page  of  the  woriu,  bnt  all  obstadet  were  overoome  by  the 
enern^  and  poaevennce  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  bridge  remains 
an  admirable  monument  of  his  genius  and  skill. 

Mr.  Clark  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1837 ;  he  was  a  FeUow  also  of  the  Astronomieu  Society,  and 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineen.  He  died 
September  S2. 1662. 

CLARKSON,  THOMAS,  was  bom  March,  28,  1760,  at 
Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  where  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  was  master  of  the  free  grammar  school.  He  was 
at  first  educated  under  his  &ther,  and  after  that  was  sent  to 
St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  thence  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  wheie  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  Latin  disser- 
tation proposed  for  the  middle  bachelors.  In  the  following 
year,  1766,  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  Univerdty  announced 
as  the  tubject  of  a  Latin  diaaertatlon  for  the  senior  bachelors, 
'Anne  liceat  invitoa  in  awitntem  daret'  (*  Is  It  ri^t  ta 
make  slaves  of  others  againat  their  will  f  *).  The  prita  was 
awarded  to  Clarkson  for  his  essay,  which  was  read  with  great 
applause  in  the  Senate  House,  in  June,  1786.  He  had  oaed 
much  indutitry  in  collecting  materials  for  this  dissertati<Hi, 
and  had  become  greatly  excited  by  what  he  had  read  of  the 
miseries  to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected  in  the  canying 
on  of  the  trade.  He  resolved  to  nse  all  his  efforts  to  get  it 
suppressed,  and  in  order  to  do  so  reUnqnished  his  chances  of 
advancement  in  the  church,  for  which  he  had  been  intended 
and  in  which  he  had  taken  deacon's  orders.  He  translated 
his  essay  into  English,  and  its  publication  brought  him  into 
connection  with  a  small  body  of  Quakers  who  h^  for  several 
yean  formed  an  association  for  the  suppreiaion  of  the  alare- 
trade,  and  he  waa  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforet 
and  other  persons  of  influence.  William  Penn  in  1668  had 
denounced  the  trade  as  erael,  impolitic,  and  unchristian ;  in 
1727,  at  a  general  yearly  meeting  of  the  Qnaken  in  London, 
it  was  declared  "  that  the  importing  of  negroes  is  crael  ana 
unjust,  and  is  severely  censured  by  the  meeting ;  **  and  in 
1760  a  similar  meeting  passed  a  resolution  to  exclude  from 
their  society  all  who  "  participated  in  any  way  in  that  goiitr 
traffic."  -  While  Mr.  Wilberforce,  seconded  by  a  party  whiu 
gradually  increased,  repeatedly  brought  the  question  before 
Uie  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Clarlcson  was  labouring  without 
the  walls  of  parHameat,  was  collecting  evidence,  wriUns 
letters  and  pamphlets,  and  attending  meetings  at  LiTerpool 
and  Bristol,  then  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade,  and  at  Fly- 
month,  Bridgewater,  and  other  places.  He  even  went  to 
Paris,  and  remuned  there  six  months  in  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  French  revolution,  famishing  Mirabean  with  matariak 
for  speeches  against  the  trade,  which  were  ddivered  befora 
the  French  Convention,  bat  without  producing  the  deidred 
e^t  In  England,  however,  after  more  than  twenty  yean 
of  incessant  exertion,  the  cause  was  won :  a  law  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  trade  in  slaves  was  passed  March  25, 
1807,  Mr.  Wilberforce  having  first  brought  tiie  subject  befora 
parliament  in  1787. 

But  the  exertions  of  Clarkson  and  his  supporters,  who  bad 
now  become  numerous,  did  not  terminate  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  trade  in  slaves.  The  struggle  was  afterwards 
continued  during  another  twenty  yam  for  the  total  abolition 
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of  davBiy  in  the  British  Wwt  India  iBlanda.  In  1633  th«ir 
efforts  were  a^n  crovned  with  mccesa,  by  the  pasnog  of 
the  Emancipaiion  Act,  which  liberated  nearly  a  million  of 
slavea,  and  awarded  twenty  milliona  of  ponnde  sterling  as 
compensation  to  their  late  owners.  Declining  health  nad 
preroited  Clarkion  from  appearing  in  public  daring  the  latter 
yean  of  the  movement.  Catuact  had  fonned  in  both  his 
^es,  and  far  a  abort  time  he  was  qnite  blind.  He  nnder- 
went  an  operatiun  which  completely  restored  his  sight,  and 
in  1840  he  made  hie  last  pabbc  appearance  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  Exeter  liall,  over  which  the 
Dake  of  Sasaez  preeided.  His  talents  and  antiring  energy 
were  onanimously  acknowledged,  and  he  was  entbosiastically 
greeted  as  the  patriarch  of  the  cause.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence. Playford  Hall,  Sossex,  September  80, 1846,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six. 

Besides  several  pamphlete  and  other  small  works,  all  bear- 
ing more  or  less  directly  on  the  one  great  object  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life,  Mr.  Clukson  pablished,  in  1806,  *  A 
Portmtnre  of  Qnakerwn,*  8  vol*.  8vo ;  in  1808, '  The  His- 
toty  of  the  Abolitim  of  the  Slavs  Tiade,*  S  vols.  8to  ;  in 
1818,  '  Memnra  of  the  Public  and  Private  Uh  of  William 
Fenn,*  S  vols.  8vo ;  and  in  1836, '  Reiaarclui,  Antedilnvian, 
Patriarchal,  and  Historical,*  8vb. 

(Thomas  Taylor,  Bitiffn^lUealSi«lehqfX%omiu(^h<m; 
Gintleman'M  MaganneS 

CLARY.  [Salvia.] 

GIiAY,  HENRY,  was  bom  in  Hanover  coanty,  Viip'nia, 
April  12,  1777.  '  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  a  clergymao, 
who  died  when  Henry  was  verv  yoang,  leaving  his  widow 
and  family  bat  scantily  provided  for.  Having  received  a 
common  school  education,  Henry  obtained  a  sitnation  as 
copying  clerk  in  the  chancety  court  of  Richmond.  Here  he 
probably  received  a  certun  amount  of  initiation  in  legal 
proceedings,  so  that,  although  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  he  formally  commeuced  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was 
when  only  twenty  admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar.  The  tide 
of  migration  was  then  setting  stroDgly  westward,  and  the 
young  advocate  thongbt  that  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  west 
offered  for  him  also  a  promising  field  of  labour.  He  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Lnington  in  Kentucky,  and  there,  in 
October  1799,  he  &irly  commenced  his  Iml  career.  As  an 
^vocate  he  quickly  achieved  a  marked  success.  Young 
Clay,  it  was  soon  seen,  not  only  possessed  great  natunQ 
abiUty  and  doubled  its  value  by  constant  diligence,  but  had 
the  more  marketable  talent  of  knowing  how  to  manage  a 

{'  'my.  Yet  though  he  found  himself  on  the  road  to  fortune, 
lis  ambition  was  directed  rather  towards  political  than  pro- 
fessional snccees.  The  convention  for  framing  a  constitution 
for  the  state  of  Kentucky  soon  afforded  him  the  oj>portunity 
he  desired  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  political  move- 
nients,  Hisadvocaeyof  a  provision  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  alavety  entailed  on  him  some  temporary  nnpopnlsrity, 
hat  tbis  was  removed  by  his  opposition  to  measures  whidi 
were  r^arded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  central 
government,  and  he  was  at  the  next  election  (1^3)  rotomed 
to  the  state  legislatnre^ 

His  political  career  was  now  &irly  begun,  and  for  nearly 
fifty  years  his  life  may  be  siud  to  have  heen  devoted  to  the 
ser\ice  of  his  country.  His  first  election  to  Congress  was  in 
1806,  but  it  was  only  for  the  remaining  portion  of  a  term ; 
and  in  1807  he  was  again  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky,  of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  ;  an  office  he 
held  till  he  was  in  1809  elected  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
two  years  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1811  he 
was  sent  as  a  representative  to  Congress,  and  on  the  meeting 
fit  the  House  of  Representatives  he  received  the  very 
nmarkable  honour  of  being  elected  speaker,  thoagh  he  was 
now  for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  house.  But  his 
■ptedica  in  the  senate,  and  his  conduct  as  ^eaker  of  the 
KentDcky  Assembly,  had  established  his  reputation ;  and  so 
well  satisfied  were  me  members  with  their  choice,  that  he 
was  five  times  re-elected  speaker.  During  this  period  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  earnest  denunciations 
of  the  English  claims  to  right  of  search  and  other  maritime 
prerogatives  ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  prime  instigators  to 
the  war  with  England,  so  during  its  continuance  he  remained 
one  of  its  atrongest  advocates,  ^e  was  in  1814  appointed, 
avowedly  in  consequence  of  the  leading  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  diacusncma  on  the  war,  one  of  the  commissionen  to 
negociat*  the  treaty  of  pesos.  On  hii  ntnm  to  Aaaaxi^  he 
was  it  once  xe-electad  to  Cobbechi 


He  now  directed  his  energies  to  home  legislation;  but 
when  the  question  of  South  American  independence  was 
mooted,  Clay  eagerly  urged  its  immediate  recognition :  he 
was  already  promul^ting  his  favourite  idea  of  the  eradica- 
tion of  every  species  of  European  authority  from  the 
American  continent.  While  engaged  in  a  decided  coune 
opposition  to  the  general  policy  en  President  Monroe,  there 
were  two  great  measnres  which  specially  occupied  his  mind. 
One  was  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  internal 
improvements,  which  the  president  opposed  as  unconstitu- 
tional, but  which  Clay  successfully  vindicated  from  that 
objection ;  the  other  waa  a  return  to  a  modified  protective 
system.  Both  of  these  measures  were  carried,  and  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  his  exertions  placed  Clay  in  the  estimation 
of  a  hir^  portion  of  his  countrymen  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  American  statesmen.  He  was  now  looked  to  by  many 
as  the  probable  successor  to  the  preridential  chair,  and  it 
was  weA  understood  that  he  himself  coveted  that  elevated 
post.  That  he  might  be  in  a  better  position  to  bear  the 
mcreased  expenditure  its  acceptance  would  necessarily 
entail,  he  resigned  in  1819  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  returned 
to  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profearion,  in  whien  ha  promptly 
reg^ned  a  highly  lucrative  practice.  But  when  the  conven- 
tions began  to  eonuder  the  claims  of  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  it  was  apparent  that  Clay  would  not  be  chosen; 
nis  name  was  therefore  withdrawn,  and  he  returned  in  1823 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  whom  be  was  imme- 
diately restored  to  ius  place  as  speaker.  Three  candidates 
went  to  the  vote  for  tne  presidency,  but  as  neither  could 
obtain  the  absolute  majority  requiraa  by  law,  the  election 
lay  ultimately  in  Congress,  and  ttiere  Clay  exerted  all  his 
influence  in  favour  of  Adams,'who  was  chosen ;  and  he  in 
return  appointed  Clay  secretary  of  state.  This  office  he 
held  until  1827,  and  daring  his  occupancy  of  it  discharged 
its  duties  with  marked  diligence  and  vigour. 

On  the  election  of  General  Jackson  m  1829,  Clay  retired 
fiir  awhile  into  private  lifb,  but  in  1831  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  soiate.  In  1833  Clay  was  agun  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  had  now  to 
lenew  the  straggle  for  his  protective  tariff.  The  entire 
subject  was  re-opened,  and  the  country  was  agitated  from 
end  to  end.  South  and  north  were  almost  in  open  conflict. 
At  length  Clay  brought  forward  his  '  Compromise  Bill ;'  it 
was  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  modified  protection  to 
national  interests  became  the  establi^ed  law  of  the  United 
States.  His  subsequent  tour  throiuh  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  was  a  continued  triumph.  Passed  over  at  the  presi- 
dential >  election  of  1836,  at  that  of  1639  his  claims  were 
again  put  forward ;  but  though  his  party  was  now  in  the 
ascendancy,  at  their  convention  he  was  set  aude  by  them  for 
Oeneral  Harrison,  who  was  accordingly  elected.  Clay 
remained  a  member  (tf  the  senate  till  1849,  when,  findmg 
that  his  strength  was  insufficient  to  sustain  him  in  his  arduous 
coarse  of  self-imposed  labour,  and  vexed  at  President  Tvler 
successively  vetoing  measures  which  he  had  euccnedea  in 
perauading  Congress  to  adopt,  he  took  a  formal  It^ave  of  the 
scene  of  his  prolonged  labours  and  triumphs  in  a  speech  which 
produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  senate  and  on  the 
country.  It  was  generallv  felt  that  the  veteran  statesman 
had  scarcely  been  treated  by  his  countrymen  as  his  long  and 
on  the  whole  unquestionably  popular  course  of -public  ser- 
vice deserved.  It  was  acknowledged  by  his  party  that  in 
their  presidential  conventions  the  honourable  claims  of  this 
really  great  man  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  coveted  honour 
bestowed  on  obscure  mediocrity.  *  Justice  to  Clay'  was 
adoped  as  a  rallying  cry,  and  in  the  election  of  1844  he  was 
put  in  nomination  and  lopported  by  the  full  strength  of  his 
party.  But  this  time  the  majority  was  on  the  oUier  side, 
and  Polk  was  elected.  Clay  remained  in  retirement  till 
1649,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  senate.  To  him 
was  due  the  &moas  slaveiy  '  Compromise  Act '  of  1850, 
which  for  a  brief  space  quieted  the  bitter  strife  which  the 
question  frf  slavery  had  enkindled  in  the  union.  But  it  only 
tor  the  moment  allayed  the  storm ;  and  Clay  lived  long 
enough  to  perceive  that  as  a  permanent  measure  his  project 
was  a  failure.  He  had  laboured  beyond  his  strength  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  and  now  he 
longed  only  for  rest  But  his  was  not  to  be  a  rest  on  earth. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  senator,  but  before  the  day  named 
for  his  resignation  to  take  effect,  he  had  ceased  to  live.  He 
died  Jone  29, 1862.  aged  75.  Henry  Clay  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  but  he  willJi^ly  retam  the 
tuk  whidi  hii  cmtempoiariegto^  '^S^M^^^^^rC^* 
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WM  wanting  in  comprehenuTeDeu.  His  views  were  at  best 
too  strictly  national,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  protective  tariff, 
and  in  his  general  foreign  policy,  be  too  readily  took  for 
granted  that  what  seemed  to  give  an  advantage  to  his  conn- 
trymen  was  really  for  their  benefit  in  the  large  view  of 
tiiiaes. 

CLINKSTONE,  a  grajrisb  bine  rock,  consisting  principally 
of  Felspar.  It  passes  gradDally  into  gray  basalt,  bnt  is  dis- 
tinguished horn  that  rock  by  its  lower  specific  gravity.  When 
struck  with  a  hamoier  it  rings  like  iron.  It  is  frequent  in 
volcanic  districts.   It  is  also  called  PhoTtoUte. 

CLINTON,  HENET  FTNES,  was  bom  Jannary  14, 
1781,  at  Oanuton  in  Nottinghamudre.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Fynes  Clinton,  D.D.,  raebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  incnmbent  of  St.  MaiKsret*!^  Westminster, 
and  was  descended  in  direct  line  from  Hen^,  second  earl  of 
Lincoln.  The  family  name  was  Fynes  till  his  father  obtained 
a  royal  licence,  April  26, 1821,  to  resume  the  ancient  family 
name  of  Clinton. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  edncated  at  Soathwell  School,  Notting- 
hamshire, where  he  remained  from  1789  till  1796,  and  was 
well  groanded  in  the  classic  languages.  In  September  1796 
be  was  removed  to  Westminster  School,  where  be  remained 
till  Easter  1799,  not  on  the  foundation.  In  April  1799  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  be  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Christ 
Church,  and  remained  tiU  1806.  He  graduated  fi^.  in  1803, 
and  M.A.  in  1805. 

At  the  general  eleeUon  of  1806  he  was  returned  M.P.  for 
Aldborongh,  thnnigh  fhe  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  continned  to  be  one  of  the  representativra  of  that  borongh 
till  the  dissolution  of  1826,  aher  whidi  he  was  succeeded  in 
bis  seat  hy  his  next  brother.  He  was  diligent  ia  bis  parlia- 
mentary  attendance,  but  was  not  a  speaker.  In  his  politics 
he  was  a  conservative.  After  the  death  of  Mr,  Pbmtaj  in 
December  1827,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum;  but  the  claims  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  from  long  service  and  experience  determined  the 
choice  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Home  Secretary, 
in  his  bvour.  Mr.  Clinton  inherited  an  ample  fortune  from 
a  distalit  relative.  He  died  at  his  rendence,  Welvyn,  Hert- 
fordshire, October  24, 1852. 

Mr,  Clinton  married  Jane  22,  1800,  bnt  Ms  wife  died 
Febmaiy  2, 1810.  He  married  Jannaiy  6, 1812,  a  daogbter 
of  Dr.  Hajendie,  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  survived  him,  toge- 
ther with  eight  daughters.  His  only  son,  CSurles  f^cis 
Qioton,  graduated  B.A.  of  Christ  Chorch,  Oxford,  in  1836, 
served  in  Spain  in  the  Christino  army,  was  decorated  with 
theCrossof  San  Fernando  by  Espartero,  was  appointed  in  1843 
British  arbitrator  under  the  treaty  with  Portugal  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  died  at  Loando,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  1844. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  a  clasfucal  scholar  of  the  highest  cUiss. 
He  read  carefully  all  the  best  works  of  theOreekand  Roman 
writers  with  a  diligence  perhaps  unexampled,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times.  He  himseu  states,  that  while  at  Oxford,  during 
less  than  seven  years,  he  read  5223  pages  of  the  Greek  poeU 
and  pme-writers ;  bnt  that  afterwards,  between  1810  and 
1820,  he  read  about  40,000  uages :  the  reading  at  Oxford 
amounting  to  746  pages  annually,  while  the  reading  during 
I810-B0  amounts  to  4000  pages  annually,  which  ia  at  any 
rate  more  than  five  times  greater. 

Mr.  Clinton's  two  great  works,  the '  Fasti  Hellenici  *  and 
*  Fasti  Romani,'  have  a  European  reputation,  and  are  literary 
worksofwhich  every  classical  scholar  of  Oreat  Britain  may  well 
be  proud.  The  '  Fasti  Hellenici '  (the  •  Civil  and  Literary 
Chronology  of  Greece'),  3  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  was  commenced 
in  1810,  and  was  published  in  four  separate  volumes  in  1824, 
1827, 1830,  and  1634 ;  but  the  work  is  now  divided  into  3  vols., 
which  are  sold  separately— vol.  i.  extending  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  tbe  55th  Olympiad,  vol.  ii.  from  the  55th  to  the 
124th  Olynnpiad,  and  vol.  iii.  from  the  124th  Olympiad  to 
the  death  of  AngQstns.  Besides  the  chronological  tables,  of 
which  these  volumes  for  the  most  part  consist,  they  are  inter- 
spened  with  dissertations  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
the  Messenian  wars,  scripture  ebronology,  the  writings  of 
Homer,  the  population  of  ancient  Greece,  and  other  interest- 
ing subjects.  The  '  Fasti  Romani  *  (the' '  Civil  and  Literary 
CbroDoIogy  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of 
Augustus  to  the  Death  of  Heraclius '),  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford, 
were  published  in  1845  and  1650.  In  1851  Mr.  Clinton 
published  '  An  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Acconnls  to  tiie  Death  of 
Angustus,*^  8vo,  Oxford ;  and  in  1663  appeared  *  An  Epitome 


of  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronoli^  of  Rome  and  Conatsn- 

tinople,  from  tbe  Death  of  Augustus  to  tbe  Death  of  Herac- 
lius, 8vo,  Oxford :  two  abridgments  which  are  very  niafol 
to  those  students  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  tbe  larger 
and  more  expensive  works. 

(Literoiy  Bemaitu  of  IT.  F.  ClinUM,  adUeilf  C.  J>  F. 
Clinton,  1S54i  Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

CLONES.  [MONAOHAN.] 

CLOWES,  WILLIAM,  printer,  was  bom  at  Chichester, 
January  1,  1779 ;  died  January  26,  1847.  The  father 
Mr.  Clowes  was  educated  at  Ouord,  and  kept  a  large  school 
at  Ghiehestor ;  but  he  died  when  the  mbject  of  this  notice 
was  an  in&nt,  leaving  his  widow  to  snnxHrt  two  children 
with  straitened  means.  She  was  enabled,  by  keeping  a  small 
school,  to  rive  her  son  a  boainess  edueatiQU  ;  and  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Seagrave,  a  printer  at  Chichester.  He 
came  to  London  in  1802,  and  woiked  as  a  compositor  with 
Mr.  Teape,  of  Tower  Hill.  In  1803  he  commenced  bn«ine*s 
on  bis  own  sccount  in  Villiers-street,  Strand,  on  a  capital  of 
360^.  He  purchased  one  press,  engaged  one  assistant ;  ami, 
after  woiking  as  a  compositor  through  the  day,  wonid  often, 
for  two  or  three  consecutive  nights,  toil  at  press,  to  hava  his 
stock  of  type  free  for  Hxe  next  day's  demand.  It  was  tins 
energy  of  cnaracter  that  raised  Mr.  Clowes  to  his  subsequent 
eminence.  Fortune  favoured  his  exertions.  He  married 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  a  cousin  of  Mi. 
Winchester,  a  stationer,  who  had  miuh  government  bniinesi ; 
and  by  him  he  was  leconimended  for  impintant  offidal  vrork. 
His  punctual  isdnstiy  and  obliging  and  kindly  dispontiea 
bronght  friends  aronnia  him ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  htunble 
beginner  with  one  press  had  a  considerable  printing  office  ia 
Northumberland  Court,  Strand.  This  office  was  banit  down; 
bnt  a  larger  rose  in  its  place.  In  1823  he  commenced  steam- 
printing.  He  had  two  Ar  three  machines  in  a  dark  cellar;  and, 
the  process  being  novel,  his  office  bad  many  visitors  of  liteiaiy 
reputation.  Mr.  Clowes  was  always  a  signal  example  for  tbe 
honest  ardour  of  mannfacluring  enterprise  to  lead  the  way 
under  new  circumstances.   He  sSw  that  newspapers  were 

E Tinted  by  steam ;  and  he  estimated  the  possibility  that 
Doks  might  be  demanded  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to 
make  the  new  invention  of  more  universal  application  than 
was  at  first  cmsidered  probable.  An  action  brought  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  palace  was  dose  to  Mr. 
dowel's  printing-office,  to  abate  the  steam-press  as  a  nuis- 
ance, was  sneeessfully  defended  ;  but  tbe  printer  Taasved 
his  noise  and  his  dirt,  under  the  award  of  arbitra^n  ;  and 
the  decision  was  a  fortunate  one  for  him.  In  1826  he  became 
the  occupier  of  the  spacious  and  well-known  premises  in 
Duke-street.  Stamford-street  In  tbe  course  <a  yean  the 
humble  establishment  of  the  young  Sussex  compositor  grew 
into  24  steam-presses  and  28  hand-presses,  giving  employ  to 
600  persons  in  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  well-organised 
printing  manufactory  that  had  ever  existed  in  the  woiM.  The 
creation  of  literature  that  should  at  once  reconcile  the  ap- 
parenUy  dissimilar  qualities  of  goodness  and  cheapness, 
through  ademandfor  books  before  unprecedented,  gave  a  con- 
siderable impulse  to  the  energies  of  Mr.  Clowes.  '  The  Penny 
Maganoe '  and  '  The  Penny  Cydopadia '  issued  with 
undaviating  regularity  for  fourteen  yean  from  his  printing- 
office.  Mr.  Clowes  was  not  a  common  man.  His  powen  of 
arrangement  were  most  acute ;  he  was  at  imoe  bold  and 
prudent.  He  was  one  of  thoae  few  men  who  wonid  not  recos- 
nise  theword '  impossible  *  as  one  to  be  lightly  employed.  He 
who  in  1603  had  a  few  hundred  weight  of  type  to  be  worked 
from  day  to  day  like  a  banker's  gold,  would  not  hentate,  in 
the  height  of  his  prosperous  career,  to  have  tons  of  type 
locked  up  for  months  in  some  ponderous  bloe-book.  To  print 
an  Official  Report  of  a  hundred  folio  nsges  in  a  day  or  night, 
or  of  a  thousand  psges  in  a  weeK,  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  Mr.  Clowes's  name  will  not  be  associated  with 
the  honours  of  tbe  great  classical  printers  ;  bis  was  another 
ambition.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  knowledge  was  to  become 
the  inheritance  of  the  many  ;  and  he  famished  the  means  ol 
carrying  out  this  literary  revolution  in  a  more  effident  man- 
ner than  any  of  his  professional  eompetiton.  His  name  will 
be  permanently  assodaied  with  the  intellectoal  devslf^inMit 
of  our  time.   {National  C^tiopcedia.) 

CLUNCH,  a  name  given  to  the  lower  and  harder  beds  of 
the  Cretaceous  Bocka.  They  are  occasionally  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  have  been  especi^ty  employed  for 
internal  work  in  cathedrals  lind  other  laige  public  bnildiDga. 
This  material  stands  well  if  not  exposed  to  accidents  from 
mechanical  violence.  (Ansted,  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
Digitized  by 
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CLUSIACBJE.  [GmnrEEa.] 

CLUTHALITE.  [Mihsbaloot,  -S".  1.] 

COAL,  an  opaque  combastible  mineral  snbstance  of  a 
black  or  brown  colour,  and  in  all  eases  giving  indications  of 
having  been  derived  from  a  vegetable  source.  Sach  is  a  deB- 
nition  that  would  probably  inclade  all  those  substances 
which  are  used  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts  for  the 
parposea  of  combostion,  and  popularly  called  Coal.  At  the 
same  time  it  ^onld  be  stated  that  the  term  has  at  present  no 
spedal  seieotifie  application  that  is  nuTUUlIy  adnutted, 
and  each  invesiigatur  thinks  hinuelf  at  liberty  to  apply  the 
tenn  in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  As  the  knowledge 
of  chemical  priocipIeB  and  methods  of  investigation  have 
advanced,  sabstanees  which  at  one  time  were  regarded  as 
identical  have  been  shown  to  have  a  very  different  chemical 
composition  as  well  as  microscopic  structure*  This  has  led 
in  some  instances  to  the  discussion  of  the  qoestioo,  What  is 
Coalt 

For  instance,  in  onr  eonrta  of  law,  one  of  the  most  recent 
cases— tbat  of  Gillespie  v.  Russel — was  tried  in  E^dinbur^ 
in  the  year  18S3.  In  this  case,  by  an  agreement  for 
a  lease  entered  into  between  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
the  former  agreed  to  grant  to  the  latter  a  lease  of  "  the 
whole  coal^  ironstone,  iron-ore,  limestone,  and  fire-clay, 
Imt  not  to  comprehend  copper  or  any  other  mineral  whatso- 
erer."  It  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  that,  ^though  the 
defeodants  had  in  the  course  of  their  operations  coma  upon 
iron-ore  and  ironstone,  coal,  and  fire-clay  of  workable  vafne, 
they  had  neglected  these,  and  had  chieSy  woriud  a  certain 
nuneral  substance  which  ^the  plaintiffs  contended  was  not  let 
to  the  defendants,  not  Heing  one  of  the  minerBl  sabstancea 
specified  in  the  agreemenL  This  mineral  was  of  much 
greater  value,  it  was  stated,  than  any  wliicfa  the  defendants 
were  permitted  to  work.  Although  used  as  a  combustible 
material,  it  was  alle{[ed  that  this  substance  waa  not  coal,  and 
that  its  chemical,  microscopical,  and  mineralogical  chaiactera 
were  not  those  of  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted 
hy  the  defendants  that  the  mineral  in  question  waa  ei^; 
that  they  had  been  led  to  seek  a  lease  of  the  Torbane-Hill 
estate  from  the  fact  that  on  the  adjoining  hmds  of  Boghead 
this  mineral  existed,  and  was  worked  and  sold  as  coal,  heing 
known  hi  the  markets  1^  the  name  of  the  'Boghead  Gaa 
Coal.*  This  mineral,  they  cwtended,  waa  true  coal,  belong- 
ing to  the  variety  known  as  Cannel  or  Parrot  CoaL  Tms 
tnal  was  interesting  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
chemists,  mineralogists,  geologuta,  a^id  microtcopists  exa- 
mined, who  appeared  in  about  equal  numbers  on  either  side; 
one  set  of  them  contending  that  the  mineral  was  coal,  whilst 
the  others  contended  it  was  not.  A  large  amount  of  interest- 
ing facts  on  the  nature  of  coal  and  the  substances  with  which 
it  is  found  associated  was  laid  before  the  jury,  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  whatever  might  be  tbe  result  of  scientific 
investigation  in  more  rigorously  defining  tiie  nature  of 
coal  aud  limiting  the  use  of  that  term,  both  plaintiffiB  and 
defendants  called  this  mineral  coal  when  the  lease  was 
drawn  np,  ud  therefore  gave  a  vwdict  in  b^vaax  of  the 
dsfendanta. 

The  same  qnestion  ^i4uch  haa  thui  been  debated  in  Scot- 
land has  also  come  before  the  law  courts  of  Geim&ny  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  the  same  differences  of 
opinion  ;  and  we  refer  to  these  cases  to  show  the  difficulty  of 
cufiniog  accurately  this  well-kuown  snbstance.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  the  present  state  of  our  koowledge  as  one  of 
those  instances  iu  which  the  typical  form  is  lost  by  irr^nlar 
combination  with  other  and  different  substances. 

That  Coal  is  and  must  be  of  vegetable  origin  seems  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  inquirers,  bat  the  question  of  how  to 
determine  that  origin  in  particular  cases  is  the  difficulty. 
Agun,  it  ia  well  known  that  coal  after  it  is  deposited  under- 
goes certain  chemical  changes  by  which  sabstanees  with  a 
very  different  chemical  character  are  prodnced,  sndi  as  bitu- 
men, paraffine,  &e.  These,  mixed  with  tbe  coal  itself  and 
the  earthy  matters  aronnd,  may  form  compooiid  snbilances 
abont  whose  nature  there  may  be  considemble  £fference  of 

SiinioD.   This  is  not  improbaSly  the  case  with  the  Torbane- 
ill  mineral,  and  will  account  for  the  pecoUaiity  of  bo^  its 
chemical  and  microscopical  characters. 

Coal  presents  itself  ordinarily  in  a  massive  form,  and  ia 
brittle  or  sectile.  It  has  a  hardness  of  2-6,  and  a  spedfic 
gravity  of  1'2  to  1-7S.  It  is  opat^ue,  and  has  a  black  or 
brown  colonr.  Its  chemical  composition  is  distioguished  by 
the  presence  of  carbon ;  in  addition,  it  also  yiel^,  on  ulti- 
mate analysis,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ana  nitrogen.   On  bnining 


it  leaves  an  ash  which  consists  of  varying  qnantities  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
often  found  chemically  united  to  form  bituminons  compounds 
which  are  mixed  with  the  coal.  It  is  the  presence  -of  these 
compounds  which  causes  coal  to  bum  with  a  bright  flame ; 
at  the  same  time  tlwy  give  off  a  bituminons  odour.  Those 
destitute  of  bitaminons  compounds  bum  with  a  pate  blue 
flame,  dn*  to  carbonic  (utide,  which  is  formed  in  these  cases 
through  the  deeompositim     the  water  present 

The  following  table,  fonnded  on  Mr.  Mubet^  Analysis  of 
Coal,  ia  taken  mm  Professor  Anstsd^  '  Elementary  Conne 
of  Geology,  Hineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography  t 

Anafym    varum  JMtd$t^  CoaL 


LoeftUtr. 

_  ... 
DwBRpluni 
of  Co«l. 

1 

A 

3 

N«#«Mtk  BpCB  Tyiw 

BltDninow  .  . 

fSST 

67-00 

87-60 

5-40 

DtUo    .  .  , 

1-900 

S4-80 

40'4S 

4-09 

Ditto     .  . 

Cini]«]    .  ,  . 

U'40 

41-00 

9*60 

North  WkIm 

BltDBlnoos  ,  , 

- 

ei-TS 

86-00 

1-S8 

BtaffordiUr*  Potttrles 

Ditto    ,  ,  . 

_ 

6S-40 

84-10 

860 

Yorkshire.            ,  . 

Ditto    ,  .  . 

_ 

80.78 

1-18 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto    .  .  . 

68-88 

ae-bi 

9W 

D«rbriUn    .     .  . 

Ditto    ,  .  . 

1-836 

63  46 

46-60 

Ditto .... 

CaiiMl    .  .  . 

1-ST8 

u-sa 

47-00 

4-84 

Ditto    ,  . 

Cbwiy    .  .  . 

C7-00 

40-00 

800 

BhroMlilra  . 

Bl'mnlnons  .  . 

64-10 

84-77 

1-18 

South  SlaflbnUbln  .  . 

Ditto    .    ,  . 

M-OS 

4»-70 

8« 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto    .  .  . 

M-17 

48-88 

9^ 

DunFoRst    .      .  . 

Ditto    .  ,  . 

69-71 

89-08 

4-9S 

SoDth  W«lM  . 

Ditto    .  .  . 

eo-w 

8800 

6-76 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto    .  .  . 

eeot 

s»-is 

»«S 

Ditto .     ;     .  . 

Ditto    .  .  . 

7068 

96  BS 

860 

Ditto  .... 

Anthndto  .  . 

91 8i 

641 

1-60 

Ditto  .... 

Dry  

7»JU 

1760 

8KD 

Ditto  .... 

Stoam  .... 

as-00 

11-87 

880 

Clyde  V»n«j  , 

BlIIUDlllOlU  ■  . 

61-10 

4SM 

8U 

LlnnahBgo     1      .  . 

Csnnal    .  •  > 

88-U 

66-67 

4-00 

Bootch  omI  {lOMii) 

Dry  

41-S!t 

»«« 

Ii»iKnd,  Leiiwtor . 

Dry  Anthndto 

i-eos 

n-se 

4-98 

9sr 

Ditto     ditto      .  . 

CuUMl     ,    .  . 

T«60 

IfOO 

B-40 

FraoM  (raeu) 

Dry  

7-87 

ISB 

Bltnmlnoas  ■  . 

86-«8 

97-88 

fr4» 

SpAln  (mwn)  .      •  • 

Dluo    .  .  . 

68<I0 

4O00 

700 

Belgtnin,  Bainuilt 

Ditto    .  .  . 

84-67 

ins 

9-10 

B«lgiiiia,  Lligt      .  . 

Ditto   .  .  . 

7»00 

18-60 

4-40 

Ditto    llUtO  . 

Dry  

1-SB5 

81-90 

•  00 

9J0 

BlIuU     .  ... 

Olanot.  .  .  . 

6917 

87«e 

fr9S 

Baagkl  .... 

BUty  .... 

1-M7 

41-00 

86D0 

9840 

Amarlott,  Ohio .      .  . 

BliiunlBoiu  •  • 

6S-66 

41-es 

9-60 

Amerlna,  AUegfasajr  . 

Dry  

7&aa 

9-47 

11-73 

Amotlu,  N«T«  SoBiU  . 

BlinolDoai .  . 

6880 

98W 

I9W 

■  ■ii1iTi.rni~Tl — ['' 

ABthnaUs  .  . 

91  iO 

Sit  SbId,  I  Ash. 
1-5  »«  I  9S-8 
1-*       OJB  I  M 


The  following  analyses  of  tbe  Torbane-Hill  Mineral  and 
Cannel  Coal  were  prasented  by  Dr.  Fyfe  at  tbe  trial  in  £din- 
burgh 

ICsrt.  I  Uyd.  1  On. 
e04S  I  98  I  H 
Of-  r  I   »B  I  M 

The  Torbane  mineral  ia  only  i-emarkable  amongst  other 
coals  for  the  large  quantity  of  solphor  it  contains. 

A  la^  series  of^coalB,  moia  eqwciidly  Welsh,  has  Iwat 
BQbmitted  to  chemical  examination  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  following  table  ia  takoi  from  the  '  Beport 
on  the  Coals  snited  to  the  Steam  Navy,'  by  Sir  Henry 
De  la  Bedie  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playlkir,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Oe<uogical  Survey  of  Gmt 
Britain:'— 


Lotslltf ,  or  auna 
of  CokL 


W<lsb  Cokb  !— 
Grftlgoln 

AnthrMlte  .  .  . 
OldcMtie  Fiery  Vein. 

Wmrt'i  Ptory  Vein  . 

BnreaCod  . 
LUngenmeli  ■     •  . 
Pantrepiiib . 
Pnetrelelln    .      .  . 
DuAyn    - . 
HjDjdd  Mevydd 
Three 

Vein 
Qwrn 

Vein 
Gwm  Nanty-groi 

Sesolven 

Ponty  Foot . 
Bedwu  , 
SbbvTd*. 


rdd  Mevydd  . 
e-qnkrter  Bookl 

In.    .    .  r 

.  Frood  Kock) 
In    .      .  .S 


S-  ►  5 


1-80 

1-876 

1-S8B 

1-844 

1-804 

1-819 

1-31 

1-968 

1-896 

1-81 

1-84 

1-956 

1-S8 

'  1-88 

I  1-89 
1-39 

li-»a 


84-87 
81-44 
87-68 

87-  87 

88-  66 
86-46 
88-79 
88-63 
88-96 
8171 

7frU 


89«S 

78-  86 

79-  38 

80-  70 
80«1 


884 
4-4S 
4-88 

»98 

468 
4-90 
460 

8-79 
4-66 
fr76 

4-93 
ti-64 

476 

B66 
641 


0-41 

0-  21 

1-  81 

9«2 

1-48 

1-07 

0-  18 
true 

1-  46 
1-66 

1-07 

Ml 

1-86 

1-88 

1-86 
1-44 


0-46 
0  7D 
009 

0« 

OSS 
098 

0-  19 
177 

1-  21 

9-86 

1-98 

801 

6-07 

839 
860 
kJMi 


7-  19 

3-  AS 
»a9 

ineluoed 
In  Aab 
1-03 
9-44 
S-S4 

4-  66 
0'66 

ass 

6W 

8-  68 

608 
fnelnried 
In  Aili 

4-38 
1-60 


8-  94 
1-59 

9-  64 

7-  04 

8-  9S 
6*64 
8-36 
6-00 
8-S8 

8-  9* 

1046 

6-00 
6-60 

9-  U 

6-69 
8-91 
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ooc 


5^1! 

a 

g 

ft 

i 

8 

of  CoaL 

J 

3 

o 

g 

-s. 

g 

3 

r.az 

da 

O 

panhiiAwr  Bock  VeiD 

1  -no 

7I"7D 

4'7V 

1  ao 

V  oi 

Cola-'hl  1       .      ■  ■ 

1  » 

73W 

D  1* 

1  ■ 

i  17 

o  » 

fi*Q9 

Bontch  Owl* 

4  87 

jL/ftJK''iui  javal  oMHB 

1*  DO 

038 

15-61 

Di"o    CoroottUun ) 
Se«m          .  J 
Wftiisrud  Klgla    ,  . 

LSIS 

70  M 

B'SO 

tno* 

0-88 

U<97 

1  XV 

in^w 

It  <M 

1  41 

1 

L  oa 

Ford  t  Splint  . 

79  68 

1'13 

8-38 

4*00 

GrmfBHinUi      ,  . 
Englfth  C"ftla 

1*19 

A'tt 

1 U 

8'C8 

S  6i 

BnHj'nliii]  1 

I'Si 

bI'tO 

vlT 

1  84 

<f  no 

4'37 

l*IT 

Pwk  End,  SfdMr. 

79'&S 

ji-jia 

D  W 

SSM 

Q'OT 

•  Vi 

6*48 

Iri.hCoaU:— 

i-SS 

80^)8 

S-80 

0-S8 

670 

ineiodad 
la  Alb 

1069 

FoT'lgnC  »Ut— 

F'lrmnHK  Inland     .  - 

HI 

7893 

ym 

0-84 

0-49 

1095 

8-90 

Bonwo  (LkhukQ  kind} 

1X8 

4T4 

0-80 

1'48 

*i-74 

7-74 

8  tMt  Sbmi 

137 

M'Sl 

&-03 

0^ 

Iti 

S4-29 

14-32 

1-Sl 

70  33 

fi-U 

007 

1-17 

1919 

8-33 

PklmtFinl:— 

WyUm'i  Fttont  Foal 

tio 

7M1 

&(0 

1-88 

i-is 

8-8a 

4-84 

BUI**  ditto 

1.14 

37-SB 

n> 

0-61 

0-49 

4M 

Vulkh^     ditto  • 

1-15 

9(Ktt 

»« 

tnos 

1-tt 

liMludad 
in  Aab 

S-91 

Coal  diffora  omu^derabljr  in  it*  phyiical  pnpertiei,  and 
it  liaa  obuuiied  vaiioni  namet  in  the  maiketi.  The  miner- 
aloMt  gmenlly  diviHea  it  into  tm  vkzietiaa  :— 

Firai,  Cual  widiODt  Bitumen, 

Second,  Coal  with  Bitnmen. 

The  first  variety  is  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Anthracite.  It  has  however  variooe  local  names.  [An- 
niKAOiTK.]  It  is  sometimes  very  bard,  aod  h&s  a  high  lustre, 
and  is  often  iridesceot.  Beiidea  being  used  for  fatl,  it  ia 
often  miide  into  inkstands,  small  boxes,  and  other  articles  of 
nee.  This  it  more  eapecially  the  case  with  the  Anthracite 
of  America.  It  ia  the  most  common  ibrai  ni  coal  in  the 
Welsh  beds. 

The  Bitominons  varietiea  of  Coal  present  greater  differ- 
ences of  etructare  and  appeaiwice,  and  hare  a  larger  number 
of  names.  By  the  above  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  Bitumen,  or  sabatances  reaembling  it  [Bitdmrn], 
diAr  very  much  in  dilbrent  apeeimeni  of  coal.  It  is  gene- 
rally softer  and  lesa  lastroiu  than  Antfaraette,  althongh  oc- 
casionally specimens  exhibit  a  very  brilliaDt  fracture.  Its 
specific  ttravity  ii  less  than  that  of  Anifaracite,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding V6,  whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  Anthracite  xaDcei 
from  1-3  to  176.  The  kinda  of  tbii  ooal  an  known  oy 
various  names. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  diflexant  kindi  of  Coal 
aa  thej  occur  in  the  Newcastle  beds  >— 


D<>ii<lt7        .      ,  , 
Carb-n      .      .      .  , 
BrdroRM 

MlirviteaMdOs7f«a  . 

Belit>T«*  hail  br  the 
wiilght  of  U(«l     .  .  , 

BsiftiiTt  beat  bf  tks 
Totiuwitf  Coal 


Splint 
OmL 

CiklflK 
CoaL 
No.  1. 

Caklnr 
CuaL 
Mo.  2. 

Cherry 
CoftL 

1*809 
74-V8I 
6  951 
4-878 
13*919 

1-274 
83-868 
A- 160 
8  74S 
1-681 

1*980 

87-81 « 
6-l-*.9 
5189 
1-898 

1-388 
84-694 
C-OM 
8-47« 
l-ft76 

tio-sw 

114-9S0 

192*600 

iie-ew 

lonw 

111>S10 

t»-<IS9 

lu-oro 

Piiehing  or  Caking  Coed  is  known  by  ite  velvet  or  grayish- 
black  colour,  Wheu  fint  thrown  on  a  fire  it  hreiUts  into 
■tnall  pieces,  bat  on  the  co«tii)ued  applicaii  -n  of  heat  the 
pieces  agxin  unite  into  a  solid  matin  or  cake.  It  bums 
readily  with  a  yellow  flame,  but  on  account  of  its  caking 
^naliiy  it  iw  likely  to  clog  the  fire  unless  it  ia  frequently 
■tiired.  "nte  Neweaatla  bed*  moatly  yield  this  lonn  of 
coal. 

CWnr  Coal  memblee  in  eriamal  appeannee  the  pitch 
coal,  and  when  exposed  to  heat  it  ciacki  and  fties,  but  doea 

not  cake.  It  is  vt;r|r  biiiUe,  and  on  this  acetmnt  much  loea 
is  occasioned  in  mini Dg  it.  It  boroa  wi'h  a  clear  yellow 
flame.   This  kind  of  c<ul  occurs  in  the  Olasgow  beds. 

li^i/Mf  Coal  is  a  variety  fuund  in  conn^ciion  with  the  last, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness ;  for  which  reason  it  is 
Bometiiuea  called  Hard  Coal.   It  is  found  at  Qtasgow. 

Canntl  Coal  has  lutle  luutre,  is  very  compact  and  smooth 
in  iis  texlure,  and  breaks  with  a  lar^e  conchoidil  fracture. 
It  bams  very  readily,  giving  out  a  clear  yellow  flame  with- 
out meliing.  Id  coutieqaeDcs  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
Butking  of  aaadlee--^enoe  its  nan*.  U  ii  often  employed 


for  making  inkBtands,  louff-boxes,  and  other  articles  of  use. 
At  the  Oreat  Exhibition  of  1651  several  modela  of  public 
buildings,  monument^  &o.,  were  ezhUuted,  foaniwd  of  Cannd 
Coal. 

The  above  coals  are  those  most  commonly  burned. 
Their  goodness  for  heating  is  tested  by  the  quantity  of  water 
they  evaporate.  The  foUovring  axe  the  molta  of  WMDe 
recent  experiments:— 


Common  Scotch  Bitnminoai  Coil . 
Carr's  West  Hartley  Main  (Newcastle) 

Merthyr  Biinminoos  Coal  . 
Pore  Welch  Anthracite  . 


lb.  OS. 

6  14 

7  6 
a  0 

10  8^ 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beating  power  of  anthra- 
cite nearly  donbl«-B  that  of  some  bitominons  coals. 

BrowA  Coal,  Wood  Cotd,  Lignite,  are  names  given  to  less 
perfect  varieties  than  the  last.  Specimens  ol  these  coals 
have  a  brownish-Uaek  colour,  and  oum  with  an  empyren- 
matic  odour. 

On  placing  sections  of  Lignite  under  the  microscope,  the 
itmetnre  of  the  wood  of  the  plant  fonnins  it  can  be  readily 
detected.  This  is  not  Oie  caM  with  the  other  kinds  of  coal, 
where,  althoogh  the  woody  fibre  can  be  frequentlj  marfe  en^ 
it  has  evideoily  nadergone  considetdile  duuge.  Professor 
Quekett,  en  thia  gromiq,  proposes  to  CHiifine  the  tenu  Coal 
to  tfaone  mineinl  snbotances  alone  wiiidi  are  evideutlr  made 
np  of  the  wooHy  tissue  of  plants.  He  maintained  that  the 
Torbane  miuerai  wa^  not  coal,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  net 
composed  of  the  debris  or  remains  of  vegetable  woody  tissue^ 
Although  woody  and  vascular  tissue  can  be  seen  in  the  Tor^ 
bane  mineral,  Professor  Quekett  maintains  that  this  has 
been  acciilentally  introduced,  and  that  no  tne  nscnlar  or 
spifHl  tissne  is  found  in  coal. 

The  term  Brown  Coal  is  frequently  applied  to  coal  more 
recently  deposited  than  that  of  the  great  coal-beds  of  the 
world,  and  this  quite  independent  of  its  atmctare  or  aay 
pecnliarity  in  comoostion.  Lignite  is  also  a  term  applied  to 
the  semi- carbonised  forms  of  wood  which  are  frvquently 
found  in  deposits  later  than  those  of  the  coal  deposts. 
Most  of  these  varieties  of  coal  contain  a  bii:ga  qnaoti^  ef 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  given  off  at  a  modern 
heat  by  distillation  ia  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon 
contained. 

"  DytodU  is  a  yellow  or  firayish  highly  laminated  sab- 
stance,  oftt-n  found  with  lignite,  and  baming  vividly,  and 
spreading  an  odour  of  aasafoetida."  (Ansted.) 

Jet  is  another  variety  of  coal  belonging  to  the  bituminous 
series.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  elongated  reniform  masaes, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  branches  wiih  woody  alroc- 
turei  It  ii  soft  and  brittle,  with  5  conchoidal  fiactnre.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  but  little  greater  than  ihat  of  water.  It  ia 
opaque,  of  a  Vflvet  colnnr,  and  has  a  brilliant  and  resinous 
lustre.  It  is  found  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  the  Prussian 
amber-mines  indet^rhed  fragments.  It  is  sometimes  washed 
up  on  the  diores  of  Great  &itaiQ.  The  finer  sorts  are  uaad 
in  the  maiinfaotnce  of  ornaments  and  trinkets  of  Tarioos 
kinds.  The  coarser  sorts  are  homed  aa  fuel.  It  fiives  oat 
when  bumiog  a  greenish  flame  and  a  s'rong  bituminous 
smell,  and  leaves  a  yellowith  ash.  It  contaiue  about  37^ 
per  cent,     volatile  matter. 

For  an  aeeoant  of  the  origin  of  Coal,  and  the  beds  of  Coal 
on  the  surface  «f  the  eari^  aae  Cou  Fouution  and  Coal 
Plants. 

(Dsna,  Manual  of  Mineralogy;  Ansted,  Etememiarg 
Qmrse  of  Geolow,  Minera/ogg,  and  Pkyeical  Oeograpkj; 
Memoira  of  the  Gwlogical  Survey  of  Oreat  Britain  and  if 
the  Muneum  of  Praet>t<d  Geology  ;  Gregory,  Hand'Book  if 
Organic  Chemi^ry  ;  Meports  of  Juriet  of  Great  Exhiditimi 
Ca'alogue  of  the  Grreat  JExhUntions  Prooeedinge  ef  tk§ 
Mieroicepieal  Society  ;  Microseopkal  JornnaL  18M.) 

COROURG.  {Cam  ADA,  ^.  a  J 

COCCIDA.  [Galuhsiota.] 

COCKBURN,  ADMIRAL,  THE  SIGHT  HONOtnU 
ABLE  SIR  GEORGE,  G  C.B  ,  who  represented  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  ai  Lord  Cockbum,  was  bom  in  1778,  and 
entered  the  navy  in  1781.  Havingserved  in<he  East  India, 
Home,  and  Mediterranean  stations,  in  1790  fae  co-operated 
vrith  Uie  Austrian  troops  in  Piedmont,  and  took  part  iu  tbo 
capture  and  blockade  of  Leghorn.  He  subseqnenlly  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  operationa 
againut  Martinique,  which  resulted  in  that  island  bein;;  ceded 
as  a  BrtOsh  colony.  h^M^  ^  ^  \m^g  i«^nmisnottac 
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for  reeoncilUog  Spun  and  h«r  tiaoMilutlo  eoloiiM.  H« 
wu  ooikNpicDoai  in  the  hostilitiM  wiA  AiMrioa  in  1613  ud 
1614.  Ou  the  owutiim  of  hotiilitiM  ho  WM  fluployod  to 
coaray  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  HtTini^  eat  in  toe  onre- 
fornied  parliament  from  1818  to  1630  for  Portemontli, 
Weobly,  and  Plymoatb,  he  waa  retomed  for  Ripon  in  1841. 
He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1618  to  1828,  and 
again,  from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
When  br  adratiof-d  in  years  he  inherited  his  brother*! 
harone^cv,  and  died  in  Angast  1803. 

COCKBURX,  HENRY  THOMAS,  LORD,  s  Loid  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  waa  tht  ton  of  Ardiibald  Coekbarn*  of 
Cockpeo,  one  of  the  Baroni  of  the  Exebaqner  in  Scotland, 
by  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  first  Visconnt  Melville,  and  re- 
presented an  ancient  Scottish  family  which  has  prodaeed 
nuny  distiognisbed  members.  He  was  bom  in  177d,  and 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1800.  His  &mily  oonnectiona 
belonged  to  the  Tory  school,  bat  althoagh  the  Scotch 
patronage  of  the  crown  for  oiany  years  waa  dispensed  by  Lord 
Melville,  Mr.  Cockbom  in  early  life  adopted  liberal  opinions. 

It  was  not  nniil  November  1630  that  any  high  legal 
position  fell  to  Mr.  Cockbnro,  when  be  beoame  solicitor* 
general  for  Scotland,  apon  the  promotion  of  Jeffrey  to  the 
attorney-generalship.  He  had  however  long  before  this  time 
risen  to  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  was 
particolarly  distingaished  for  the  ability  of  his  advocacy,  and 
the  infinanoa  whioh  lis  surtsd  npon  the  ninds  of  juries. 
Among  other  cassa  in  which  he  was  engagad  na;|r  be  par* 
ticnlarly  mentioned  that  of  the  QsMnsbwry  title,  in  which 
eonsiderable  property  was  at  atalu.  Ha  had  alio  brooght 
himself  into  notice  by  grataitoosly  dafsnding  the  prisoners 
charged  with  treason  it  Stirling,  Ulasgow,  and  other  Scotch 
towns,  in  the  year  1618.  As  a  strong  proof  of  his  snccess 
as  an  advocato,  we  may  mention  that  ho  was  engaged 
to  defend  Mrs.  McDongall,  who  was  pat  apon  her  tnafat 
Edinburgh  as  the  accomplice  of  Barke  and  Hare,  and  that  he 
obtsiued  her  acqnittaL  Daring  the  earlier  part  of  his  leg^ 
career,  the  aigaments  of  coansel  were  deuvered  partly  in 
writing,  and  partly  *  vivl  voce '  (as  it  the  case  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords),  The  drawing  op  of  tbeae  aigamenta  fire- 
qneDtly  involred  points  of  the  greatest  nicety,  and  aeveral 
drawn  np  by  Mr.  Cockbum  attracted  the  observntim  of  Uia 
bench,  and  eren  as  a  yoang  man  hia  p^afs  on  fendal  law 
had  mat  with  general  mrovaL 

Soch  a  man  as  Cockbom  eoold  not  long  lanain  withoat 
reaping  a  more  permanent  reward  than  the  soUeitw-genand' 
ship.  Accordingly  in  1834  he  waa  promoted  to  the  Boottiah 
bench  AS  one  of  ue  lords  of  session,  to  which  thraa  yean 
later  waa  added  the  farther  appoinlmeDt  of  a  lord  commia- 
sioner  of  iustieiary.  Upon  the  bench  Lord  Cockbom  waa 
Borpassed  by  few  in  his  clear  enonciation  of  law,  and  in  his 
chuges  to  juries.  He  was  distingaished  by  a  sUlfal  detee* 
tion  of  whatever  was  ialse  in  principle  or  in  evidence,  as 
Wfll  as  by  the  breadth  and  grasp  of  his  l^al  jadgments, 
which  were  seldom  reversed  on  appeal. 

Besides  the  '  Life  *  of  his  friend  Lord  Jef&er  in  8  vols. 
(1652),  Lord  Cookhnm  pnblisbad  only  one  smaU  pamphlet, 
which  was  entitled '  Oa  the  bast  way  of  apmling  the  beaaties 
of  Edinburgh.*  He  was  an  early  contributor  however  to  tha 
pages  of  the  *  Edinbnrgb  Beviaw ;  *  and  it  is  said  that  an 
article  from  his  pen  in  that  raviaw  was  mainly  instnnuutal 
in  caoaing  a  reform  in  tha  method  by  which  Sooteh  jBries 
bad  been  previously  chosen* 

Aa  a  friend,  nughboar,  and  citizen,  no  lem  than  as  a 
relative.  Lord  Cockbum  was  beloved.  His  death,  wliich 
happened  April  26,  16M,  while  he  was  on  circuit  at  Avr, 
was  preceded  by  ah  illness  of  but  a  few  days*  daration.  He 
left  a  large  family  by  his  widow,  who  is  aist«r  of  the  wives 
of  the  Inta  Scotoh  judges,  Lords  FoUorton  and  Dnndrennan. 
COD-FISH.  [MoaaHUA.1 
COD  KI  A.   rCHimsTRT,  S.  1.1 

CODRINGTON,  SIR  EDWARD,  ADMIRAL,  G.C.B.. 
was  bom  in  1770.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Edward 
Godrington,  first  baronet,  of  Dodington,  Oloooeatetsbix*. 
He  anterad  the  navy  July  18, 178S,  and  aarvad  in  several 
ships  till  he  became  lieatonant^  May  S6,  1 703.  He  served  as 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  100  guns,  Lord 
Howe's  flag-ship,  in  the  victory  over  the  Frsm^  fleet  off 
Bre^t,  Jane  1, 1794,  and  was  appointed  to  bear  to  England 
the  daplicftte  despatohes.  He  waa  in  conseqnenoe  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  continoed  in  active  service 
till  1797.  He  was  unemployed  from  thia  time  till  180S, 
when  he  wu  iq^ointad  to  tha  command  of  the  OxiM,  47, 


and  waa  enga^  In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  For  his  asr* 
vices  in  Ibis  victoiy  he  waa  rewarded  by  a  gold  nadsL  Ha 
left  the  Orion  ia  December,  1606,  and  in  November,  1808, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Blnke,  74,  in  which 
ship  he  sailed  under  Lord  Gardner  In  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  and  was  thanked  for  his  services  in  forcing  the 
Schelds,  in  August  1800.  In  1610, 1611,  and  1812,  Captain 
Codrington  was  employed  on  the  coasU  of  Spain,  in  the 
defence  of  Cadis  and  Tarragona,  and  in  co-operating  with  tha 
Spanish  patriota  in  Catalonia.  In  Janoaiy  1813  ha  zatonad 
to  Euftland. 

In  1814  Captain  Codiingtea  aaUad  to  North  America,  and 
while  there  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rsar-admirsl,  and 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  Alaiandar  Coehp 
rane.  He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  New  (h'leans.  At  th« 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  be  retaraed  to 
England,  and  waa  created  a  luiight  commander  of  tha  Bath, 
Jauoary  S,  1610.  He  attained  the  rank  of  vioa-admirai 
Jaly  10, 1621. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  wu  appointed,  November  1, 188^ 
commander-in-chief  of  a  sqaadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
destined  to  observe  the  Toreo- Egyptian  fleet,  and  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Asia,  84.  He  waa  joined  by  a  French  and 
a  Russian  sqaadron,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  took  place 
October  SO,  1827  ;  when  the  Turoo-Exyptiaa  fleet,  consist- 
in^  of  81  ships  of  war,  waa  almost  entirely  deatroyed.  F«> 
this  victory  Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  advaneed  to  the 
dignity  of  knight  grand  croaa  of  the  Bath ;  hot  u  there  waa 
much  doubt  among  nolitieians  as  to  the  pnqpriaty  of  destny- 
ing  thia  fleet,  and  the  Duke  «f  Wallin|rtMi  admitted  that  it 
was  an  "  untoward  event,"  Sir  Edwu^  was  recalled  from 
the  Mediterranean  in  April  1628.  In  1832  h*  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  honnuh  of  Devonport,  and  waa  re-elected  in 
1630,and  again  in  1837.  He  was  of  liberal  poUtics,and  very 
popular.  In  1637  he  attained  the  foil  rank  of  admiral,  and 
on  the  2Sd  of  November  1839,  waa  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  at  Portamoath,  when  he  resigned  bis  seat  as  a 
member  of  parliament  He  occupied  his  stetion  at  Porto* 
mouth  for  tne  oaual  term  <^  three  years.  He  had  a  good- 
service  pension  <tf  300<.  a  yaar.  He  died  in  Loi^lon,  April 
28, 1831, 

COCLEBOOYNE,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natuial  order  JSi$pAorbia0em.  Thia  gmaa  waa  namwl  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith  from  a  apt-eimsn  grown  in  the  Ro^  Oardens  at 
Kew.  It  is  rsmanabla  for  the  fact  that  being  di(aei«ia,  the 
IHstiliforoas  flowan  hara  rip«ud  their  frait  and  prodoead 
aaeda  eontoining  a  perfeot  embryo  withont  the  preaenee  oC 
the  staminiferoas  planta.  Thia  appears  to  lie  quite  an  a» 
ceptiuial  case  to  the  law  of  prodaetion  of  the  embryo  by  the 
agency  of  the  pollen  cells  coming  in  ctmtaet  with  tlui  ovule. 
t  urther  observation  may  detect  some  bitlierto  undiscovered 
means  by  which  the  pollen-cells  of  pertiaps  an  allied  plant 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  pistils  «  the  CtUttgjm*, 
(Linnaan  Traiuactioas.) 

COOGESHALL.  [Essix.] 

COLBY,  THOMAS;  Major-General  in  tha  amy,  and  one 
of  tha  Diiactors  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  was  bora  at  Ro- 
chester, 1st  of  September  1784.  When  bis  fa>her,  Captaia 
Culby,  of  the.Koyal  Marinaa,  Bailed  with  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe,  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Citoekeirs  school  at  NorUifleat, 
and  from  thenoe  he  entered  the  Royal  Military  Aeadeiny  at 
Woulwicb.  He  obtained  his  first  eommisHon  as  aeoend  Ben* 
tenant  of  engineen  in  1601,  being  then  but  aaventeen  years 
of  age.  HiH  diligence  and  success  in  sciantifie  study  were 
each  that  in  January  of  the  following  year,  at  the  special 
request  of  CapUin  Madge,  then  superintendent  of  tha  ord- 
nance  survey,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  ia  that 
great  woriu  Entering  at  once  on  his  duties,  he  justified  the 
eapectatiuns  formed  of  him,  by  the  intelligence  and  con- 
scientiona  activity  which  he  brought  to  the  work  of  surveying. 
He  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  m  Comwall,  in  1803,  when 
he  lost  his  left  hand  by  the  bursting  of  an  old  pistol,  and 
aoffsred  at  the  aame  time  such  a  fiactare  of  the  skull  from 
a  fragnunt  of  the  barrel,  that  ha  felt  the  offacto  of  the  acci- 
dent for  the  rest  of  his  lile  whenever  ha  attempted  any  long- 
continued  mental  exertion.  Tlioagh  the  loss  of  his  hand 
was  a  hindrance  to  the  active  diecha^  of  his  dotiet,  Colonel 
Mudge  was  so  well  satisfied  of  his  merits,  toat  he  k^t  tha 
young  lieatenant  permanently  attached  to  the  survey. 

In  1603  Lieatenant  Colby  wa^  obseiving  at  Dunnose,  one 
of  the  prominent  pointe  of  toe  survey  :  in  1604  at  Beaomaria; 
and  in  1606  with  tha  leaith  sMtor  at  Burleigh  Moor  and 
Delamen  Forest   The  winter  mmiths  ha^-'^used  in  the 
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'  Drawing  Room  *  at  the  Tower,  compntii)|;  and  preparing 
the  reanlte  (or  publication,  and  saperintenduig  the  cooatrac- 
tion  and  eDgraviog  of  the  ordnance  maps  on  a  scale  of  one 
indb  to  the  mile.  So  thoroughly  was  he  identified  with  that 
great  national  work,  that  the  history  of  one  becomes  in  great 
measore  the  history  of  the  other.  In  1807  Colby  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  third  volome  of  ^An 
Aeconnt  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  *  was 
pablished  in  1811,  and  his  name  appearing  jointly  with  that  of 
Colonel  Madge  on  the  title-page,  showed  how  highly  his 
services  had  bren  appreciated  by  his  chief.  In  1613  it  was 
determined  to  extend  the  meridian  line  into  Sootiand,  a  task 
whicb  called  ont  in  an  especial  maimer  the  energies  for 
which  Captain  Colby  was  remarkable.  Within  the  next 
three  yean  he  visited  and  observed  at  the  principal  stations 
beyond  the  Tweed,  besides  attending  to  his  official  bosiness 
at  the  Tower.  The  persevering  labonr  and  activity  required 
for  a  season  of  observation  on  the  hills  wonld  appear  incre- 
dible to  one  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Besides  the  mental  exercise  of  keeping  all  the  subordinates 
to  their  duty,  so  as  to  produce  harmony  in  the  results,  there 
was  much  personal  fatigue  to  be  endured  in  long  walks  over 
the  coantry,  together  with  storms  and  wearisome  delays  on 
the  monntain  tops.  But  with  Captain  Colby  duty  was  para- 
mount, and  he  cared  not  for  privation,  so  that  the  work  was 

E>rfect.  Major  Dawson  in  ms  account  of  '  A  Season  on  the 
ills'  gives  a  striking  potnra  of  the  toils  and  hardships 
experienced :  "  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,"  he  re- 
marks, "  for  the  camp  to  be  enveloped  in  clouds  for  several 
weeks  together,  without  affording  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  clear  sky  during  the  whole  peri<M.  And  then  in  a 
moment  the  rlonds  would  break  away  or  subside  into  the 
valleys,  leaving  the  tips  of  the  monntains  clear  and  bright 
above  an  ocean  of  mist,  and  the  atmosphere  calm  and  steady, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  observations  for  which  the  party  had 
waited  days  and  weeks  to  be  tfJien  in  a  few  hours.  At 
times  the  tents  would  be  blown  down  by  storms — or  tiie 
camps  would  be  whitened  by  a  fall  of  hail  or  snow  in  July  : 
or  the  captain  taking  two  or  three  of  the  jnnior  officers  and  a 
fei^  men  with  him  would  start  on  a  '  station-hunt ; '  steering 
a  coune  direct  by  compass  for  the  peaks  that  seemed  most 
Bailable,  regardless  of  tne  nature  of  the  intervening  country. 
la  thew  explorations  they  walked  from  tihirty  to  forty  miles 
a  day,  wading  streams,  cro«sing  bogs,  scaling  eliffii,  and  sliding 
down  into  rocky  valleys.  Captain  Colby  ever  the  foremost ; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  summit  which  his  experience  told 
him  was  suitable  for  a  station,  he  wonld  help  with  bis  own 
hand  in  building  up  the  great  pile  of  stones  by  which  it  was 
to  be  distinguished  and  observed  from  distant  points.  Some- 
times the  renting-place  at  night  would  be  a  miserable  hovel 
where  no  other  food  was  to  be  obtained  than  the  nationul 
porridge ;  at  others  the  weary  explorers  rested  under  a  ducal 
roof — and  on  the  west  coast  during  the  hot  months  they  were 
tormented  and  blistered  by  the  bites  of  innumerable  midges. 
In  one  trip  in  1619  the  party  walked  586  miles  in  twenty- 
two  days.  From  this  bnef  summary,  a  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  severe  labonr  of  the  surv^,  apart  from  the  scientific 
duty  of  observing  with  the  initmmen^,  whidi  on  all  &Tour- 
able  occaaiona  was  continaed  from  ranrise  to  tnnaet 

Captain  Colby^  activity  and  kindlurass  of  dispouUon  were 
not  less  appsrent  in  camp  than  on  the  atatioo-honts.  He 
would  assist  in  erecting  houses  to  "  shelter  the  soldiers ;  and 
occasionally  join  with  the  men  in  a  game  of  quoits,  or  in 
putting  the  stone  or  crowbar,  and  was  a  warm  promoter  of 
their  Mast  at  the  close  of  each  trigonometrical  season."  He 
was  quite  indifierent  as  to  personal  fame,  but  not  so  as  to 
making  known  the  merits  of  his  officers,  and  he  at  times 
permitted  Ihem  to  publish  portions  of  the  work  in  their  own 
names  rather  as  principals  than  assistants.  His  command 
over  his  temper  waa  perfect ;  but  be  disliked  to  be  distarbed 
by  curious  visiton  when  busy  with  observations  for  which  he 
had  hmg  wailed  the  oppoxtnnity.  Once,  vriiile  encamped  on 
Slieve  Donard  in  Ireland,  the  summit  of  8ca  Fell  in  Cum- 
berlaod  became  Tisible  at  the  distance  of  111  miles,  and 
after  many  trials  the  instrument  vras  broi^ht  to  bear  upon  it. 
"  Colby  was  on  the  point  of  successfully  finishing  his  obser- 
vation, which  would  hare  been  a  geodesical  triumph,  as  in- 
cluding the  longest  side  of  a  triangle  ever  attempted,  when 
an  officer  on  entering  the  observatory  accident^ly  struck  his 
elbow,  and  threw  the  telescope  off  the  object  A  momentary 
ejaculation  of  anger  escaped  his  lips,  but  though  he  could 
not  a^dn  succeed,  and  the  object  was  therefine  lost,  he  never 
aftenrards  alluded  to  the  subject.*' 


He  was  one  of  the  party  that  uwompanied  Biot  on  hit 
trip  to  Shetland  in  1817,  when,  in  compHuice  with  the 
wuhes  of  the  French  government,  one  of  their  savants  waa 
permitted  to  observe  on  the  line  of  the  Eogliah  arc.  A  cool- 
ness however  arose  between  Biot  and  Colby,  and  while  the 
latter,  undeterred  by  fi^  or  storm,  made  his  obaerv^ons 
with  the  sector  on  the  rock  of  Balta,  the  former  carried 
on  his  pendulum  observations  on  the  island  of  Uist ;  and 
Colby  afterwards  assisted  in  connecting  the  French  witii  the 
English  tiiaogolatuu  tha  obmvataonaaecoMthe  itiaiu  of 
Dover. 

In  1820  Captain  CtSby  wia  eleoted  a  Fellow  of  the  Eajd 
Society ;  he  took  an  at^ve  part  in  eatablishina  the  Aatao* 
nomical  Society ;  and  Qenenl  Mudge  having  ^ed,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  enperintendent  of  the  Survey,  and 
in  the  Board  of  Longitude.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  tothe 
rank  of  major,  and  in  1824  he  undertook  the  aurv^  of 
Ireland.  In  thia  work  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  wit 
modified :  the  survey  was  made  de^ndent  on  acttial  mea- 
surements with  the  chain,  with  a  tngonometrical  point  fixed 
for  every  400  acres  ;  and  the  whole  series  of  operations  was 
so  ably  combined  that  one  portion  became  a  check  on  the 
other,  and  the  utmost  accuracy  was  arrived  at,  although  the 
number  of  persons  employed  exceeded  two  thousand,  moeUy 
from  the  native  peasantry.  A  change  was  also  made  in  the 
publication :  the  sheets  were  engraved  on  a  scale  of  six  inches 
to  the  mile,  all  the  principal  &rmi,  fields,  and  inehMBiei 
being  represented,  so  that  the  nufW  have  ever  ainc*  bean 
zagarded  tr^  the  government,  land-pn^rteton,  and  snrvnoi^ 
as  authentic  plans  of  all  the  estates  m  the  eonntiy.  Poev- 
law  boundaries,  townlands,  land-impTOvements,  eofpneering 
works,  and  the  Irish  eenstts,  have  all  been  based  nprat  tiuob 
They  are  comprised  in  1939  sheets. 

In  182fi  Major  Colby  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in 
that  year  he  obtained  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sanction  fat 
raising  and  training  three  companies  of  sappers  and  minen 
to  aid  in  the  Irish  survey,  as  the  want  of  really  efficioit 
assistants  was  felt  at  first  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  Colby 
measured  a  base-line  of  «ght  miles,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle,  with  '  compensation-bars  *  which  he  had  hiin- 
self  invented.  He  had  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  metal  rods,  and  he  succeeded  in 
coBstmctin^  a  bar  of  brass  and  iron  m  comUnation,  flw 
extremities  of  which  remaiiiad  always  the  same  distance 
apart  whatever  might  be  the  temperature.  Such  is  tlw 
exactitude  obtained  with  this  apparatus  that  it  has  nnce 
been  used  in  measuring  a  base  of  eight  miles  at  the  olf 
Good  Hopc^  in  the  remeasurement  of  the  English  bases,  and 
in  those  required  for  the  great  arc  of  the  meridian  in  India. 

In  1838  Colonel  Colby  resumed  the  triangulation  of  Scot' 
land,  which  had  been  suspended  ;  and  from  this  date  up  to 
his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  major-general  in  1846,  when 
by  the  relations  of  the  service  his  connection  with  the 
survey  ceased,  he  continued  his  usual  active  and  energetic 
superintendence  of  the  various  operations.  He  brought  the 
engraving  of  the  English  maps  to  an  excellence  never  before 
achieved.  The  seconds  of  latitude  and  longitude  wen 
marked  on  the  mai;gins,  and  he  co-operated  with  Sir  Heoiy 
Do  la  Beehe  in  introducing  tJie  geological  facts  and  featant 
which  have  since  become  so  important  a  psrt  (tf  anrvey. 
He  took  the  necessary  measures  for  a  suies  of  tidal  ohaerrar 
tions  round  the  coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  estaUiah- 
ing  a  true  datum  levd :  *'  the  most  importuit  series  of  tidft- 
observations,"  says  the  astronomer-royal,  "that  has  ever 
been  made. 

Through  all  bis  scientific  career  General  Colby  never  sacri- 
ficed duty  to  selfish  considerations ;  and  his  rare  adminis- 
trative abilities,  and  sound  judgment  combined  with  faig^ 
principle,  enabled  him  to  aceoim)li8h  well  all  that  he  under* 
took.  He  had  resources  ready  for  every  emergency,  and  the 
hardy  perseverance  that  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  He 
died  in  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of  October  1652,  leaving  a 
widow  end  seven  children.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  chief 
sdoitifie  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dnblin ;  iXtJ}, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  a  knight  of  Denmark. 

{Pro/mumal  Papen  of  the  R<^al  Engimeen;  Pro- 
CMdingt  qf  the  ^^al  Society;  Monthly  Noticet  of  <Aa 
Astronomical  Society.) 

COLERAINE,  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland ;  partly-  ia 
the  parish  of  Killowen  and  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  partly 
in  ue  palish  of  Coleraine  and  barony  of  the  nortn-eaat 
liberties  of  Coleraine ;  asearportud<post-towna  xonnicifttl 
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zbA  puliiiiieniaiy  Iwron^,  and  the  mt  of  a  Fiwr-I«w 
Dawn,  ig  diitant  146  mUes  N.  from  Dablin.  The  population 
ia  lfi61  was  0990,  exdauTe  of  3^  inmates  of  the  Union 
mffchoniB.  Colenine  Tetmna  <aie  member  to  the  Imperial 
I^udiamrat.  The  paving,  lighting,  of  the  town  are  under 
the  caxa  of  SI  town  commissioneiB.  CoJeraine  Ftxv-Law 
Unkm  conqniieB  SO  electoral  diviaioua,  with  an  area  of 
119,366  aerei,  and  a  population  in  ISfil  of  43,021. 

Colerune  is  sitoated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Bann,  at  a 
distance  of  4  nules  from  the  sea.  The  prininpal  part  of  the 
town  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  consists  of  a  central  square 
called  the  Diamond,  with  several  leading  streets  diverging  from 
it.  The  bridge  connecting  this  portion  of  the  town  with  the 
snbnrb  ot  KUlowen  or  Wat«side  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
fiver  is  a  stone  stractnie  of  three  arches,  288  feet  long  and 
SSfisetin  breadth,  effected  at  a  cost  of  l^^fiOOJL  Th«re  is  a 
great  thMt>ngh&re  hj  this  road  between  the  northwn  parts  of 
toe  emmtiea  of  iuatrim  and  Londondeny.  The  paiish 
dmnhas  of  Killowen  and  Coluaine  stand  m  the  xespective 
divisions  on  either  side  of  the  river.  There  are  also  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  six  meetiiu-hoases  of  varioos 
denomin^ons  of  Dissenters,  an  Endowed  school,  a  National 
Model  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  old  eoort-hoose  and 
town-ball  sUmds  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond.  There  is  a 
new  market-place  with  a  commodioos  market-honse.  The 
town  is  lifted  with  gas.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can 
ascend  the  river  to  the  qoaj;  but  the  principal  maritime 
trade  oi  ColraiBine  is  conducted  from  the  harbour  of  Port 
Rash,  S  miles  distant  on  the  coast  near  the  embonehure  of 
the  river.  At  Port  Rush  is  s  harboor  ionned  by  two  piers 
of  800  fiset  and  660  feet  in  length,  indonng  an  ana  <tf  8 
aotee,  with  from  Ifi  feet  to  20  fMt  of  water  at  the  wharft. 
Tb»  costoma  dntiett^  the  Cokrains  district  in  1856 amounted 
to  80fiO^  1  the  ezdse  duties  amounted  to  40,644J.  The 
amnibsr  uad  trauuKO  of  vessels  belonging  to  theport  in  1866 
were  ten  TBsaeliica  233  tonsaggregate  burden.  Theentrances 
and  cleazanoes  at  the  port  In  the  coasting  and  crosa-dunnel 
trade  in  18G6  were  : — Sailiug  vessels,  inwards  190,  tonnage 
0060;  oatwaids  44,  tonnage  1365:  steam  vessels,  inwards 
191,  tonnage  29,966;  oatv^aids  51,  tonnage  11^65.  In 
the  fweign  and  colonial  trade  there  entered  9  vessels  of 
1932  tons,  and  cleared  4  vessels  of  1790  tons.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  ia  the  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  biiens 
and  the  salmon-fishaiy.  A  fine  description  of  Unen  mann- 
ftetnied  here  is  known  as  *  Colerainea.'  The  annual  sales 
of  linens  are  estimated  at  600,000/1  The  fisheries  (of 
Mlmon  and  eel)  are  the  nroperty  of  the  Irish  Society,  who 
farm  tbam  oat  at  an  annnu  rent  of  ISOOf.  Upwards  of  300 
paisoiia  are  employed  aji  water-hailift  in  the  protection  of 
the  Bann  and  ita  tributaries.  Fairs  are  held  on  Mav  12th, 
July  5th,  and  November  3rd ;  markets  are  held  on  Monday, 
Wednoday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  There  are  tanneries, 
hkach-groonda,  paper-mills,  and  soap  and  candle  works. 
Quarter  sessions  of  tJie  peace  for  the  county  of  Londonderry 
are  hdd  here  in  rotation;  and  petty  sessions  fortnightiy. 
Cokzaine  in  Uie  Presbyterian  Church  arrangement  is  the  seat 
of  a  Presbytery  of  the  General  AsaemUy,  eonnsting  of  16 
coi^r^aliona. 

Colemine  is  remarksble  in  early  Irish  history  as  the  place 
ia  which  Patrick  found  a  Christian  bishop  already  located  on 
his  first  progress  through  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
castle  was  built  here  in  1213  by  Thomas  Mac  Uchtred,  a 
Scottish  adventurer.  One  of  De  Conrey's  followers,  caUsd 
Dtt  Sendall,  ^so  erected  a  castle  very  soon  after  the  eonque'st 
Ttte  pnaeat  town  stands  on  the  site  selected  by  th^  Irish 
Seeieiy  in  1613.  It  was  at  first  fortified  by  an  earthen  wall 
with  bastions.  The  place  held  out  against  uie  rebels  in  1641. 
In  1683  the  whole  customs  of  the  port  amounted  to  only 
161.  9r.  Sid.  The  neighbourhood  is  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
A  fall  of  the  Bann  over  a  ledge  of  rock  of  12  feet  high,  at 
&e  Catts,  about  a  mile  above  uie  town,  adds  ctmsiderably  to 
tibe  pictnreeque  interest  of  the  environs. 

COLERIDGE,  HARTLEY,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Tayln  Coleridge,  was  bom  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1796.  Two  sonnets  of  his  father  are  eomme- 
Korative  of  lus  birth ;  and  an  exquisite  poem  of  Wordsworth, 
'  To  H.  C.  KX  years  old,'  describes  the  peculiarities  of  the  child, 
"whoae  fueiea  from  afor  ue  bron^t."  His  in£anov  is  also 
isaoeiated  with  two  poems  of  his  father, '  Frost  at  Sfidnight,' 
ad  *  Tlie  Nightingale.'  In  1800  S.  T.  Coleridge  went  to  re- 
ride  in  the  Cumberland  Lake  district ;  and  there  Hartley  was 
nned;  having  a  brother,  Derwent,  four  yeaia  younger  than 
Umsd^  and  m  aster,  Saia,  «x  yean yonnger.  Hewaitaken 


to  London  in  1807 ;  and  the  wiona  »AtM  wludi  he  saw 
"  made  an  indelible  imprcesion  cm  his  nund,  the  effect  beii^ 
immediately  apparent  in  the  eomplexi<m  of  those  eztraordi- 
naiy  day-dreams  in  which  he  passed  hts  visionary  boyhood." 
In  1808  he  was  placed,  as  well  as  his  brother  Dtfwent,ti 
day-scholars  of  the  Rev.  John  Dawes,  at  Ambleside.  Aa  s 
school-boy  his  poweii  as  a  st<»cy-teller  were  unique ;  his  ima- 
gination weaving  an  enormous  romance,  whose  recital  lasted 
night  after  nig^t  for  a  space  of  years.  During  their  school- 
days, the  boys  had  constant  intnconrse  with  Mr.  Wordswtnth 
and  bis  family ;  and  Hartiey  made  the  acquaintance  of 
fessoT  Wilson,  who  was  his  friend  through  lifs*  His  friend- 
ships and  connections  formed  the  best  put  of  his  edncatMHi, 
— "  by  the  living  voice  of  Coleridge,  Soothey,  and  Word** 
worth,  Lloyd,  Wilson,  and  De  Quineey."  In  1814  Hartiey 
left  aooool ;  and  in  1815  went  to  Oxford,  as  a  adudar  of 
Herton  CoU^  His  extraoidinuy  powers  as  a  eonwaer, 
•nd  his  nnmenna  invitatums  to  wine-parties,  were  injnriooi 
to  him  in  two  ways— be  need  great  freedom  of  remark  upon 
"  all  establishments,"  and  he  acquired  habits  over  which  he 
hsd  littie  subsequent  power  of  control.  He  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  his  degree  in  1818,  and  soon  aft^warda  obtained 
a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  with  hi^  distinction.  An  onhappy 
issue  followed  this  honourable  and  independent  positum. 
"  At  the  close  of  his  probationary  year,  he  was  judged  to 
have  forfeited  his  Oriel  fellowship,  on  the  ground,  mamly,  of 
intemperance."  The  infirmity  was  heanly  visited.  We 
have  no  record  that  any  friend  stepped  in  to  rescue  one,  so 
otherwise  blameless,  so  sensitive,  so  unfit  for  any  worldly 
struggle,  from  the  pesmanent  consequences  of  this  early  error. 
His  uoUieT,  who  records  thia  painful  epoch  of  his  life,  with 
a  manly  and  touching  sincerity  says,  "  Aa  too  often  happoi^ 
the  niin  his  fortnuea  serroa  hat  to  increase  the  veaknea 
which  had  caused  thdr  overthrow.*'  It  is  nnnecnsaxy  for  nc 
to  follow  the  biographer's  explanation  of  some  of  the  eaam 
which  led  to  this  unhappy  result — his  morbid  consdoosnefli 
of  his  own  aingolari^^ms  despondency  at  being  unsucoBs»> 
fal  in  obtaining  University  prizes — ^his  incapacity  for  the 
government  of  ulo  pupils  whom  he  received  wnile  at  coUe^ 
— his  impatience  of  control,  and  a  belief  that  he  was  wat^died 
by  those  who  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  moat  bannleM 
manifestations  of  his  peculiar  temperament.  His  qualification 
for  future  active  ezertiou  was  irretrievably  destroyed. 

After  leaving  Oxford,  Hartley  Coleridge  remaiusd  in  Lon- 
don two  years,  occasionally  writing  in  the  *  Lcmdon  Magazine,* 
in  which  some  of  his  sonnets  firat  appeared.  Against  his 
will  he  was  established  at  Amblemde  to  receive  pupils.  The 
scheme  fiuled ;  and  nfter  a  vain  atnigcle  of  fbnr  or  fiveyeara, 
the  attempt  to  do  vdiat  he  was  unfit  for  was  abandoned. 
From  that  time  to  his  death,  in  1849,  he  chiefly  lived  in 
the  lake  district — ^idle,  accorduig  to  ordinary  notions,  but  a 
diligeut  reader,  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  Wnter  of  exquuita 
vemes,  and  of  prose  of  even  a  rarer  order  of  merit.  From 
1820  to  1831,  be  contributed  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine.*  In 
1832  and  1833  he  resided  with  Mr.  Bingley,  a  yoong  printer 
and  publisher  at  Leeds  ;  for  whom  he  produced  a  volume  of 
*  Poems,'  and  those  admirable  biosrwhies  of  the  *  Worthies 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,'  which  make  us  more  than 
ever  reoret  that  one  who  wrote  with  such  esse  and  vivacity, 
should  nave  accomplished  so  little.  In  1834  his  father  died, 
having  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  expressed  great  solicitude  to 
ensure  for  his  son  that  "  tranquillity  indispotsable  to  any 
continued  and  snecesafol  exerti^  of  his  litmuy  talents,"  by 
providing  for  him,  through  the  proper  application  of  a  bequest 
after  the  death  of  bis  mother,  "  the  continaed  means  of  a 
home."  Mrs.  Coleridge  died  in  1845,  and  an  annuity  was 
then  purchased  on  Hartley's  life.  Meanwhile,  he  lived  with 
a  humble  family,  first  it  Orssmere,  and  then  at  Ryd^, 
watched  over  by  the  Idnd  people  with  whom  be  was  an  in- 
mate, and  beloved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  His 
illustrious  friend  Wordsworth  was  his  close  neighbour ;  and 
the  bouse  of  tiie  poet  was  always  open  to  the  cbild-like  man 
of  whoNe  wayward  career  he  had  been  almost  prophetic.  In 
1839  Hartiey  wrote  a  life  of  Massinger,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works  publislwd  by  Mr.  Moxon ;  and  during 


the  cottage  which  he  had  long  occupied  on  the  bau  of  Rydal 
Water,  on  the  6th  of  January  1849;  and  was  hurieff  in 
Orasmere  churchyard.   His  grave  is  by  the  nde  of  that  of 
Wordsworth. 
COLERIDaS,  SABA,  the  «ily 
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OdeMgtf  wu  bom  it  Kenrickin  1808.  Until  hemuniagt 
•he  rnkted  in  thehooM  of  Robot  6<HiA«f,Tho  mwried  her 
motbtf^  nst«.  To  hiB  inSnence  ud  pitnnftl  kiBdnew  tbo 
fonnalion  of  her  nwnt^  ehanctar  mint  be  lugdj  aicribed, 
though  she  ponessed  in  a  moArkable  mean  re  the  inteUeetoal 
ehuaetariitios  of  hm  bther.  Her  opening  womanhood  wu 
Bpmt  at  Keswick  in  tho  dilijtent  culture  and  exerotse  of  her 
remarkable  powers.  She  readily  lent  her  aaiiitanee  to  Sonthey 
in  lightening  as  far  as  she  conid  his  literary  labonra :  she 
often  accompanied  Wordsworth  in  his  monntiun'  rambles.  In 
18SS  she  had  completed  her  first  literary  work, '  An  Accoont 
of  the  AbiponeB,  an  Equeatrian  People  of  Paragnay,  from 
the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,*  a  translation  soggested  by 
Sonthey,  and  the  admirabla  exaontion  of  which  be  nas  com- 
namorated  in  a  atansa  of  his  *  Tale  of  INuagnay.*  In  1899 
■he  married  her  condn,  Heniy  N^wm  Coleiidgft  [Colrudoi, 
Bbnbt  Nblson,  S.  1.} 

She  now  gave  herself  to  her  domestic  daties,  and  her  next 
literary  production  was  prepared  as  a  Latin  leastn-book  for 
children,  *  Pretty  Lessons  for  Oood  Children,'  and  apeedily 
passed  throngh  several  editions.  On  the  death  of  her  father 
at  1834,  her  husband,  who  was  the  poet's  literary  ezeeator, 
aet  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  such  of  the  poet's 
nnpablished  works  as  would  serve  bmt  to  exhibit  him-aa  a 
theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  and  critic,  and  Sara  Coleridge 
most  heartily  devoted  herself  to  asaist  in  this  pioas  intj. 
Daring  her  hnahand's  life  mnch  of  the  collation  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  annotation  fell  to  her  share.  After 
his  death  she  did  not  hesitate  to  take  upon  herself  the  whole 
of  the  ardaona  lahoar.  The  '  Aids  to  Kefieetion,* '  Notes  on 
Shakapaare  and  the  Dramatista,'  and  *  Eaaayi  on  hia  Own 
Time* '  were  edited  by  her  aloiu,  and  to  lome  of  them  were 
a£Bzed  elaborate  diaoonraee  on  the  moat  waigh^  matten  in 
theology,  morale,  and  philoeophy,  whloh  were  cmooaaed  in  a 
dear  and  vigorons  style,  with  a  eioaeneai  of  reasoning  and  an 
amoant  of  erndition  qnite  remarkable  in  one  of  her  sex.  Bat 
Sara  Coleridge,  like  tier  &ther,  had  in  no  stinted  measure 
the  imaginative  as  well  as  the  reasoning  faculty.  Her  faiiy 
tale,  *  Phantasmion  *  wanted  only  the  colouring  of  verse  to 
have  been  generally  allowed  to  rank  among  the  more  heantifnl 
poems  of  the  age  •  but  in  proee  its  often  exquisite  imageir 
and  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  seemed  to  lack 
some  clear  and  palpable  intention ;  and  it  was  r^arded  for 
the  most  part  as  vague,  visionary,  and  obscure.  Probably  it 
vill  be  on  her  commentaries  upon  her  father's  woriis — from 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  by  any  fature  editor  disso- 
dated— Uut  her  fame  will  ultimately  rest;  but  her  rare 
acqnirementa  and  rarer  gifta  being  thua  expmided  on  annotar 
ti<ma,  are  now  acareely  likely  ever  to  meet  with  Uieir  dm 
rectwnition.  Sara  Coleridge  survived  her  husband  ten  yeara. 
She  died  Hay  9tA,  1808.  At  her  death  she  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  her  other's  poems,  which  was 
completwi  and  published  by  her  brother,  '  Poems  of  8.  T. 
Coleridee,  edited  by  Derwent  and  Sara  Coleridge,'  18S2. 

COLESHILL.  [Warwiokshiiib.] 

COLLINS,  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  Great  Titch- 
iield'Stree^  London,  September  18,  1787.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Wicklow,  was  the  author  of  various  works  which 
attracted  some  notice  in  their  day  ;  among  others  a  poem  on 
the  slave  trade,  a  novel  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  a  Picture,'  and 
a  *  Life  of  Oeoi^e  Morlaud.'  The  elder  Collins  was  a  picture- 
dealer  as  well  aa  an  author,  though  in  neither  calling  had  he 
had  mnch  pecnniary  aacceaav  Horiand  was  a  ftiend  of  hu, 
and  wbm  nis  son  bwan  to  exhibit  a  fondness  for  art  and 
some  skill  in  drawing,  ne  readily  obtained  Morland'a  consent 
that  the  youth  might  stand  beride  him  and  watch  him  paint 
William  made  tolerable  progress  in  his  pictorial  studies.  He 
entered  in  1807  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
aame  time  as  Ett^,and  in  after  life  the  two  R.A.*8  were  fond 
of  comparing  their  early  drawings  and  subsequent  profiress. 
His  earliest  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  in  1W7,  when  he  contributed  two  small 
'  Views  on  Millbank,*  and  from  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  when  he  was  away  in  Italy,  he  did  not  miss  an 
exhibition  far  the  remaining  nine-and-thirty  years  of  his  life.. 
His  father's  death  in  1812  threw  upon  the  younf^  painter 
serious  responsibilities,  but  these  only  stimulated  him  to  in- 
creased exertiona.  For  some  time  ho  was  forced  to  paint 
jHHtraits  as  the  readiest  meana  of  aecnring  a  moderate  income, 
but  hia  landaeapea  and  rustic  groups  began  to  make  tiheir 
■way,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  follow  the  heat  of  hii 
genins.  Almost  from  the  first  he  showed  Ids  fondneas  foe 
pahnting  gronpa  of  hrawly  ehildnn  engaged  in  some  fimmrite 


divevdoD,  or  taking  part  in  kww  iomailsiridc ;  bat  H  wm 
not  till  the  year  following  hia  eleotion  aa  asaociate  of  the 
academy,  which  todt  plaoe  in  1814,  that  be  atraek  inta  that 
path— Uie  representation  of  coast  acuMfy^whidh  pediqa 
most  surely  led  him  to  lame  and  fortone.  From  that  time-* 
indeed,  for  some  three  or  four  yean  prenons— Collina  nam 
wanted  patrons }  bis  ooatse  fnnn  nnb  to  last  was  one  of 
moderate  but  unbroken -aocoesa. 

As  a  painter  of  rustic  life,  or  rather,  perhapa,  we  oi^tto 
say  of  country  children  and  homely  country  scenery,  Ccdlias 
had  hardly  a  rival.  He  watched  the  habits  and  ncrted  evsiy 
movementof  the  rough  and  unsophisticated  urdiins,andseldaai 
failed  to  depict  them  in  thdr  most  natural  and  unrestrained 
gaiety.  Swinrin^on  agate, 'liappy  as  a  king ; '  gaongwitt 
nnbonnded  umiratiM  at  the  newly  bom  pnppy ;  emtidng 
the 'sb^  kitten; 'outwitted  by  the  aaneyrobin  jait  at  the 
mottient  when  mdring  sure  that  the  pinch  of  salt  wmb  aboat 
to  fiill  on  the  bird's  tail ;  edibiting  the  flMk^nnd  nest; 
buying  the  eherriee— however  the  yonngatm  wers  lefisa- 
eented  the  trath  of  the  portraiture  waa  at  onoe  ai^wreit: 
and  some  quaint  or  novel  inrident  waa  sure  to  be  stdded, 
which  marked  more  graphically  than  even  the  prinapal 
feature,  the  keenness  of  the  punter's  eye,  and  tbe  altilfnlneas 
of  his  hand.  In  his  coast  scenes  these  characteristics  wen 
equally  visible ;  and  equally  evident  also  was  his  baf^ineai 
in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  In  neither  was  there  ever  any 
attempt  to  surprise  or  excite.  The  painter  knew  exactly 
what  was  within  the  range  of  his  powers.  He  aaw  his  anb- 
ject  dearly ;  knew  what  ne  meant  to  accomplish,  and  aeldom 
failed  to  accomplish  it.  Hence  his  pictures,  apart  altogether 
from  tbdr  artistia  akiU,  alwaya  appear  to  have  a  pnrpoaib 
Th^  show  tiiat  there  was  aomething  which  reellr  inteieated 
and  pleased  the  painter,  and  aa  a  conaeqnenee  too  ^MoCrior 
is  himself  also  interested  and  pleased.  Bnt  their  toehBieal 
qualities  are  of  a  veiy  high  order.  Collins  had  an  exedlot 
eye  fur  form,  ehiaroscoro,  and  colour.  From  the  first  ho 
punted  always  with  the  greatest  conscientiouaoeas.  He 
never  slighted  any  part  of  his  work,  and  always  did  his  best ; 
and  hence  his  coarse  exhibited  continual  progress.  In  Us 
earlier  pictures  there  may  be  traced  something  of  feeblenea 
arising  from  an  excess  of  anxiety  to  render  his  work  perfect. 
But,  with  increased  command  over  his  materials,  hegradnaDy 
acquired  greater  breadth  and  vigour ;  and  though  he  always 
continued  to  finish  his  pictures  with  serapulons  care,  ho 
early  recognised  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  mere  correctiieaa 
of  detail  u  not  finid).  And  then  with  hia  tedinieal  aitd 
manipulative  skill  there  was  diown  a  dose  atndy  of  natiuv. 
The  receding  or  advancing  wave,  the  moist «  parched  aand, 
the  teeming  clouds,  every  phase  and  eveiy  feature  of  ear^ 
and  sea,  and  sky,  irere  faitnfbll^  observed  and  tuohtranreihf 
represented.  No  wmider  that  in  a  conutiy  like  this,  when 
every  one  who  can  tnms  to  the  scenenr  of  nature  wi^  nevei^ 
tiring  zest,  such  faithful  tranaeripts  of  her  commoner  aroecta, 
animated  too  by  life-like  groups  of  those  peasant  chudrea 
who,  to  cify  dwellers  at  least,  always  seem  so  geDuine  a  part 
of  the  scenery,  should  have  found  abundant  admiruB  and 
ready  purchasers. 

In  1836  Mr.  Collins  visited  Ital^,  and  ranained  flwra 
nearly  two  years;  diligently  availing  himself  of  eveij 
opportunity  of  examning  the  works  of  the  peat  mastery 
but  at  the  same  time  nlling  his  sketch-book  with  transeripta 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  the  natural  scenery  and 
earefdl  stadies  of  the  monks  and  peasants,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  children,  in  that  land  of  lazy  enjoyment  and  povmual 
beauty.  On  his  return  in  1839,  ne  sent  to  the*  aoidemy  as 
the  £raits  of  his  journey  two  views  in  Naples :  one  wiA 
groups  of  young  lamroni  playing  the  game  of  '  airavogHo ;  * 
the  other  with  '  Poor  Travellers  at  the  door  of  a  Capoch^D 
Convent;*  also  a  view  at  Subiaco,  Th^  manifeated  an 
incTi-ase  of  artistic  knowledge  and  power,  and  were  greatlT 
admired.  The  next  year  he  appeared  in  quite  a  new  braf^ 
of  art,  that  of  historical  painting.  With  increasing  yean 
Mr,  Collins  bad  been  increasing  in  the  depth  andeamestnesa 
of  his  devotional  fedingx,  aud  he  not  unn&tuially  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  re;jrcsent  in  his  own  way  the  scenes  on  which  hia 
imagination  loved  to  dwell.  *  Our  Saviour  with  tbe  Docton 
is  the  Temple  "  accordingly  appeared  on  the  Academy  walls 
in  1840;  *The  Two  Disciples  at  Emmans '  in  1841.  Th^ 
of  course  attracted  attention,  and  supplied  a  topic  of  c<m- 
versaton  in  art  drcles,  nor  did  they  fail  of  purchasers ;  bat 
it  waa  felt  to  be  a  paeitiva  relief  by  the  great  body  of  the 
painter's  admirers  iriwn,  after  a  httle  e^ing  wiu  natHv 
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mppund  vtth  aU  hli  old  frtdUMM  aad  TigDor  U  164B  Md 
neoMding  j«an^  with  hii  '  Windr  Days/^  and  *  Oronwr 
audtt*  ud  <  PnwB  riihan,'  and  '  Cottage  I>oon/  and  the 
Uka;  and  nam  did  Cdliu  aDjoy  mora  general  poinUarity  at 
«  painttt  than  In  titaae  last  thiee  «■  kmymt*  «F  hie  Ufa. 

CoUini^  jownqr  to  Italy  not  only  led  nim  to  waito  on  on- 
aonfienial  aabjecta  aeretal  of  the  but  yean  of  hii  Ufo,  bat 
danoK  It  he  laid  the  foondation  of  the  dieoaee  which  abort- 
aned  hii  dan.  It  waa  not  however  tiU  1844  that  diieaae  of 
the  heart  declared  itaelf  in  a  decided  fonn ;  bat  from  that 
time  he  obtained  mly  temporaty  relief  from  its  diatnwing 
fymptoou,  Ukoof^  he  labcrared  on  at  bii  calling  with  nn*< 
liated  indoetry,  and  almoat  to  the  last  with  litila  parcaptiblo 
Ion  of  power.  He  died  on  the  1 7th  of  Febniaxy  1847,  at  his 
house,  DsTmport-Btnet,  Hyde  Park  Qardana. 

CollinawaBeleetedfi.A.]n  16S0;  In  1840hewasappotntad 
lifanrian  to  the  Acadeo^,  bat  laaigned  it  on  finding  that  ita 
dntioa  reqnired  a  greater  derotfam  of  time  than  ha  ooud  aflbrd 
to  giva  to  tham.  Cdlina  wa%  aa  we  have  alraa^  noticed^ 
fartanate  bi  early  finding.  Aiendly  and  Uboal  patanw.  Aa 
aariT  aa  1818  one  <tf  hia  Norfolk  eoaataeanea  obtainad  a  place 
in  the  Royal  Collection,  and  Oenge  IV.  anbaaqnanUy  eom- 
xniiaioned  a  oompauion  to  it—'  Prawn  Fiahaia  at  Hactinga.* 
Yet^  thoogh  eo  much  in  leqnest,  the  painter  new  obtainad 
any  of  those  extravagant  avma  for  his  wo^  adiidi  wo  Kona- 
times  find  popolar  judntera  demanding  Tha  la^aat  anm  he 
aver  received  fw  a  pietare  waa  500  gnineas,  from  Sir  Bobnt 
Feel,  for  hia  la^  and  admirable  '  Froet  Scene.*  The  paint- 
ings of  CoUinsan  to  be  met  with  in  mcatof  the  great  private 
eoUectiona  in  this  conntry.  In  the  National  Oalleiy  the 
foreigner  wonld  look  in  vain  for  a  apedmai  of  this,  one  oi  the 
moet  th<Hroaghly  national  of  Engliui  painters.  Fortunately, 
the  Vernon  collection  to  a  certatn  extant  snppliaa  tha  defici- 
ency :  there  may  be  seen  an  exoellent  axamme  of  his  delina- 
ationa  of  nntie  ei^oymoit  in  '  fSaippf  aa  a  Kingi*Mintad  in 
1836 ;  one  oi  his  ploaaant  eoartacanaa,  in '  The  Sfirimpara— 
Bventiw,*  ptdatad  in  1881 ;  and  hia  <  ViahamaiA  Widow,* 
painted  in  1630.  Ur.  GoUina  maniad  in  ISIS  tha  danghter 
of  Mr.  Oeddea,  AJLA.,  and  aiatar  of  Hn;  Gatpentar,  tha 
mil-known  portrait-painter ;  and  by  Imt  bad  two  aoBS. 

COLNE.  [Lutoumu.] 

COLOMBO.  [Coi.uiiDO.1 

COLUBRINA,  a  geniis  of  Flanta  beltmnng  to  tha  natnral 
order  BhamHocea.  It  has  a  apreadii^  ft-cleft  calyx :  petala 
0,  obovate-oonvolate  ;  sticmaa  3.  Frait  cnpsnlar,  deniacent, 
tncoccoai,  girded  at  the  Base  bythe  calyx.  The  saeda  an 
foniished  with  a  short  stalk.  The  speoiea  are  shnba  with 
alternate,  qnite  entire,  or  crsnolated  leaves,  netted  with  dis- 
tant fearer-nerves,  smooth  bat  nsnally  pnbeecant  ot  msQr 
viUoas.  Tha  flowers  are  in  axillary  Aoct  orawdad  eyiaaa, 
ar  in  &seicles  with  simple  pedtmcles. 

O.  /fli'Minftan,  Farmanted  Snaka-Wood,  ia  a  aatira  of 
Ooinaa ;  the  Utter  bark  of  which  tiae  ia  said  to  bring  on 
violent  fermentation  in  the  liqoors  into  which  it  is  thrown. 
There  are  Several  other  species  described,  natives  of  Sonth 
America,  Africa,  and  the  liaat  Indies.  Nme  i^  them  ara  of 
any  known  use,  and  ar»  not  wtirth  aaltivttiai  anept  fai 
general  collections. 

COLUMBITE.  [Coluhbicm.] 

COLYTON.  [DsvoNSHiiiE.] 

COLZA.  [BiuBsioA.l 

COMBB,  DR.  ANDREW,  was  bom  In  Edinbnigh,  Oc- 
tober S7,  1797,  the  filteenth  child  and  aeventh  son  (tf  a  funily, 
Whfdi  nnmbered  seventeen  in  all.  His  &ther  was  a  respect- 
idile  breww  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  man  of  aapertor  mind  and 
intMrity ;  his  mother  also  waa  a  aaperinr  parson.  Edocated 
in  hia  bOThood  and  youth  very  mndi  undor  tike  care  of 
Ida  elder  brother  Gewge,  the  well-known  phranologist,  he 
ehosa  the  medical  prtmsnoB ;  and,  having  atodied  at  Edin- 
hmgh  and  Paris,  and  taken  the  dagrsa  «  M.I>.,  ha  began 
practice  in  Edinburgh  in  1823.  A  pulmonary  complaint 
tmder  which  he  had  laboured  since  1619,  and  which 
obliged  him  to  maka  freqaent  Jonmeys  into  wanner  climates, 
vrecladed  him  from  soeh  an  active  career  as  a  physician  as 
no  might  otherwise  have  been  fitted  for.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  Consulting  Physician  to  the  King  M  the  Belgiuia. 
As  early  u  1818  he  had,  like  his  brother  George,  givra  hie 
attenti<m  to  pbrenolc^  and  become  a  oimvert  to  it;  and 
both  daring  his  practice  as  a  pbysieian  and  afterwards,  he 
continued  to  advocate  its  doctrines  throndi  the  *  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal.*  He  waa  also  a  distingoisbed  writer  on  general 
aeiantific  and  medical  subjects.  The  fi^whu  is  a  list  of 
Ids  moat  impnrtant  aspanta  vodu  >— '  ObaamUona  on  lUn- 


tal  DananmMta,'  ISmo,  Bdinbaigh  1881 ;  '  ThcFrinoipIaa 
at  Physiology  applied  to  tha  preaervatim  of  health,  and  to 
the  improvenunt  of  phyneal  and  nantal  Education,'  8vo^ 
Edinburgh,  1834-  -  a  wwk  wUeh  haa  bean  highly  appreel- 
atMl,  and  haa  goM  thiongh.aixtaan  or  aavantaan  edituut 
<  TheFhysiolm  of  Di|iestion  oonaidered  with  lalatien  to  tha 
Prindplws  of  Dietetics,'  Edinborgh,  1636,  also  a  most  popular 
and  useful  work;  *A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and 
Moral  Mansgsment  of  Infancy,*  Svo,  Edinbui^,  1640,  ei^ 
editioiu  of  which  have  been  sold.  Iliese  works  were  writta 
hj  Dr.  Conbe  in  the  intervals  dating  which  he  enjt^ed 
CMnpantiv*  freedom  from  the  malady  which  he  knew  was  to* 
carry  him  away.  The  last  years  of  hia  life  were  spent  by 
hia  aa  a  confirmed  invalid,  Mther  shut  np  in  bis  room  in 
Edinburgh*  or  seeking  health  by  continaed  travelling  and  sea> 
voyagsa.  In  1648  he  waa  in  Madeira.  The  mildMss  of  his 
demwonr  dariog  his  long  illness,  and  tiie  seal  with  which 
ha  oontinnad  to  lorward  evny  admna  of  banevtdence  which 
aeeordad  with  hia  senae  of  what  wu  ri^t  and  axpediaBty 
obtained  him  the  peenliar  regard  of  all  who  knew  hin.  Hia 
death,  long  expected,  took  place  on  tha  9th  (tf  Aogost  1847. 
An  intmiting  and  affectionate  aooeont  of  hia '  Lifo  and  Cm> 
raaoondenoe '  waa  published  in  1800  by  Ida  facotlMr  Qanm 
COHBE  MARTIN.  [DEvonnna.] 
COMPOUND  RADldtE.  [CnxMiSTaT,  S.  S.] 
COMTE,  AUaUSTE,  a  French  phUosopber,  whose  pa- 
ealiar  syatem  at  views  has  been  put  forth  by  himself,  and  fa 
new  generally  r^erred  to  under  the  name  of  '  The  PositiTa 
Philoeophy,'  was  bom  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  cloee  of 
the  last  oentary.  His  &mily  waa  strongly  Catholic  and 
royalist.  Edaeatad  at  one  of  tha  French  Tyeeums,  he  gave 
very  early  proofs  not  only  of  a  speenUtive  turn  of  mind,  but 
also  of  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  udating  methods  of 
knowledge  and  the  existing  forma  of  aociaty,  and  a  belief 
thathewaadaatinedtopli^tha  partof  aBaeonintha  18th 
century,  and  iaitiata  a  Hew  philoaopfaiol  rarolotion. 
Hatbuaatiea  and  tha  nto^  adeaoas  ocenpicd  nndi  of  hia 
attmtioB,  but  ha  had  already  axtandad  liia  viawa  to  aodal 
ipiaations,  and  becoma  posataaad  with  the  doebina  that  tha 
time  had  cone  when  all  acienoa  and  all  philoeo^y  maat  ba 
tnoted  from  tiia  social,  aa  tha  sniwame  p(rint  of  view.  It 
was  with  views  and  aims  of  this  kind  fwmentins  in  hia 
mind,  that,  while  yst  a  man  Tauth,  he  was  involved  within 
the  powerful  vortex  of  the  aaint-Simonian  sidiool,  which, 
immediately  after  the  restontton  of  1810,  began  to  figure  in 
Paris.  The  gemoB  of  &aint-fiimon,  then  between  his  fiftieth 
and  sixtieth  year,  drew  around  him,  as  by  m  kind  of  magnetic 
fascinaiion,  a  numbn  of  ardent  vonng  men.  wium  he  in- 
doctrinated with  his  views,  ana  almost  all  of  whom—' 
notwitfaatanding  that  few  ol  tham  in  matan  yean  have 
adhwad  to  tha  philosophy  of  tli^  mastar— >nava  bean 
distinguished  in  one  way  at  aBOtbar  in  tha  snbseqnant 
history  of  Fiaaoa.  Of  thsso  CoDite  was  the  yoongest— tha 
Benjamin,  aa  ha  was  esllad,  of  the  Satnt-Simonian  schod. 
Saint-Simon  had  huh  iK^ies  of  him  |  aad  when,  about  189^ 
the  school  put  forth,  as  one  ot  their  propagandist  works,  an 
•xpontion  of  the  sdentific  baais  of  Uieir  system,  it  was  on 
Comte  that  the  preparation  of  the  work  devolved.  Th« 
work  entitled  '  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive '  however  only 
partially  satisfied  Saint-Simon,  who  said  that  while  "it 
expoanded  the  generalities  of  his  system  from  the  Aristo- 
teuan  point  of  view,"  it  overlooked  "their  religioas  and 
sentimental  aspect."  The  truth  is,  Ssint-Simon  and  Comte 
were  beginning  to  part  company.  Tha  discrepancy  did  not 
becmna  decidM  tillafter  the  death  of  Saint-Simon  in  182S, 
when  Comte  broke  off  from  the  little  band  of  Saint-Simo- 
niane— inclnding  Eidantin,  Bsoud,  Bodiignea,  and  Avgnstia 
Thierry— who  remained  fiuthfnl  to  the  views  of  their  master, 
and  set  about  formiog  an  organisatiott  for  their  &rthar 
propanition.  Comte  subeequeutly  spoke  disparagingly  of 
Baint^imon,'  and  represented  his  temporary  connection  with 
that  enthusiast  as  rather  an  interrnption  to  his  own  true 
intellectual  development  than  a  forthennce  of  it;  bat 
certainly  then  are  such  coineidencea  between  M.  Comte's 
snbee^uent  worics  and  the  cardinal  apecnlations  promulgated 
by  Samt-Simon  when  alive,  that,  unioes  we  can  suppose  that 
the  pupil  prompted  the  master  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usuaUy  happens  in  such  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
M.  C«nto  of  a  certain  appearance  of  ingratitude  in  his 
allnaioDs  to  this  part  of  hia  edueation.  In  16fi6  M.  Comte 
was  seised  with  what  he  calls  '  a  cerebral  crisis,*  which  for 
the  time  was  believed  to  Iw  inecovenibleinganity.  He  did 
xaoom  howBvar,  and  lived  to  joopMO^,^  f^i^^)^ 
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wbiA  la$  nuM  ii  ■■oriitod.  Sa|>pffirtiag  hiniMlf  hy 
tMchioff  iiistli«iiiatie»— in  which  capacity  be  wh  ptDfenor 
at  the  £ole  Polytechniqae,  riU  differences  with  hia  collea^ea 
and  the  accessiou  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  th«  empire  depnved 
him  of  hia  uffice,  and  redaced  nim  to  a  state  of  indigence  in 
idiich  his  chief  rapport  consisted  of  volantary  eoninbntions 
from  his  admiren  m  France  and  England — he  pablished 
during  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years  a  series  of  woriu,  all 
devoted  to  the  elacidstion  of  his  '  PositiT^  Philosophy,'  and 
in  which  even  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  that  system 
in  its  fandamental  doctrines  and  its  spirit,  or  even  abhor  it, 
•  recognise  great  power  of  intellect,  and  an  extzamdinaiy 
fiBTtilitj  of  generalisation  on  all  subjects. 

FirM,  published  at  intamls  in  six  large  volnmes,  between 
1830  and  184S,  came  ont  his  greatest  worh,  entitled  '  Corns 
de  ndlosmhie  Positive.*  In  this  wodc,  after  [ffoponnding 
his  main  cwetrine,  which  is,  thai  the  fanman  mind  has,  by  a 
natural  law,  P^^Bed  thronpi  three  successive  stages  in  its 
thoughts  upon  all  subjects ;  namely,  the  theoUgioM  stage,  in 
which  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  Uie  raroositira  of 
the  ageDcy  of  sapematursl  beings  to  produce  ttiem;  the 
metapfytieal  stage,  in  which,  while  living  supernatural 
beings  are  got  nd  of,  certain  abstract  ideas,  such  as  those 
involved  in  the^ words  'Nature,*  'Harmony,'  and  the  like, 
take  their  place  in  men's  thoughts  as  the  productive  causes 
of  everythiug ;  and  the  poaitive  stage,  in  which,  shoeing  off 
both  unseen  spiritoal  agencies  and  abstractions,  the  mind 
grasps  the  notion  of  the  universe  in  all  its  departments  as 
proceeding  according  to  certain  laws  or  uniform  sequences, 
to  be  asowrt^ed  by  observation  and  induction ; — he  proceeds 
to  apply  this  view  to  the  mtire  system  of  hnman  Imowle^. 
All  that  man  knows,  or  can  know,  he  says,  ctmsists  of 
certain  sciences  which  may  he  arranged  in  a  hierarchical 
order  as  follows,  according  to  the  increasing  speciality  and 
complexity  of  the  focts  with  which  they  req>eGtively  deal : 
—1st,  MaUiemaiica,  the  most  general  and  simple  of  all, 
which  deals  with  the  mere  ^ts  of  number  and  magnitude ; 
2nd,  Astronotay,  which  presupposes  mathematica,  but  takes 
in  as  additional  the  facts  of  the  celestial  sphere,  i.  e.  suns, 
planets,  moons,  oomets,  &c.,  as  Ihey  are  seen  as  mutually 
acting  masses ;  3rd,  General  Phjftia,  which  takes  for  granted 
mathematical  and  astronomical  laws,  but  concerns  itself  also 
with  the  motions  and  other  mechanical  phenomena  of  bodies 
on  onr  earth  ;  4th,  CHemittry,  which,  in  like  manner, 
presupposes  all  the  forcing,  but  investigates  farther  the 
phenomena  of  the  molecular  changes  and  constitution  of 
bodies  i  &th,  Biologv  (subdivided  into  Vq;etabie  and  Animal, 
and  involving  Va^mwojy  as  a  depaztment  of  Animal  Bi<d(^ 
e<meemed  more  immeuat^y  wiui  the  phenomena  of  nerve 
and  brain-function),  undertaking  the  farther  study  of 
individual  organised  beings.;  and  Mhly,  Sodclom  or  the 
Social  Seienee,  investigating,  as  the  most  complex  {£enomena 
of  all,  those  of  social  or  corporate  life.  Hitherto,  according 
to  M.  Comte,  only  the  first  four  of  these  sciences  have  been 
even  partially  emancipated  from  the  theol<^cal  and  meta- 
physical spint,  and  pursued  positively  ;  hut  the  time  had 
come,  as  he  thought,  for  the  extension  of  the  tnie  positive  or 
scientific  spirit  to  all,  and  consequently  for  the  expnMon  of 
theology  and  metaphysica  from  the  universe.  As  the 
apostle  of  this  great  speculative  change  he  &rst  reviewed  the 
wiooa  ■eienees  np  to  the  last  and  chief  one,  which,  by 
ft  ^roas  but  convoiient  grammaticat  hylffidism,  he  calls 
Sooolo^,  giving  in  &et  a  swios  <^  treatissa  in  which  the 
generalities  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  general  physics, 
ehemistry,  and  biology,  are  lucidly  expounded,  and  then 
reserves  his  strength,  m  the  last  three  volumes,  for  Bodolotfy. 
Here  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  world,  and  protestiog 
against  the  uiarchy  of  all  existing  politics,  attempts  to  lay 
down  the  basis  of  a  true  or  positive  polities,  such  as  states 
will  ultimately  be  governed  by,  when  uw  positive  millennium 
shall  have  come.  Apart  from  the  nuinpuxposej  this  portion 
of  the  work  abounds  with  striking  thoughts  and  pniporitiom 
of  wide  application. 

In  1843  M.  Comte  published  a  small  mathematical  work 
entitled  '  Traits  El^mentaire  de  G^om^trie  Analytique  k 
deux  et  k  troia  dimenuons,*  followed  not  Iods  afterwards 
by  a  popular  treatise  on  astronomy,  which  has  oeen  highly 
admired ;  and  in  1644  he  published  a '  Disconrs  sur  I'Esprit 
Positif,*  enforcing  popularly  the  ideas  of  his  laigsr  work. 
Within  the  next  few  year^  however,  a  second  vital  'crisis' 
of  his  life— not  this  tuns  of  the  '  cerebral  *  kind,  hut  of  the 
wntimental—* worked  a  cwtain  ehai^  in  hii  views,  A 
Tirtnous  affection,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  alluidni  in 


'  sahaemMOt  aatobkapapUe  paaiMaa  in  Ua  pfdhoMi>  fat  ft  ladtf 
named  Clotilde,  whose  dewi  left  Um  miastahla,  iwealed  to 
him,  what  8aint-Sim<m  had  loog  before  hinted,  the  deficiency 
and  meagreness  of  his  philosophy  <m  the  sentimental  and 
religious  side.  To  main  np  this  deficioicy  was  the  object  of 
all  his  later  activity.  Ttiis  he  attempted  to  do,  not  by 
obliterating  any  part  of  his  already-proclaimed  philowqi^, 
not  by  calling  back  ather  cashiered  theology  or  csshiered  me- 
taphysics into  the  universe,  hot  by  snpplementingswstttDiaw 
with  tiie  necessary  effusion  from  the  heart.  In  net,  dnriag 
the  last  eight  years,  M.  Comte  endeavouied  to  found  &  new 
religion,  oonsistont  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  positi- 
visme ;  to  accomplish  which,  seeii^  that  pokitivisme  daiies 
deity  or  invisible  smrito  of  toij  kind  apart  frwn  hnmaniy, 
be  makes  humanity  itself  tiie  object  of  ths  new  wnahip.  U 
1848  he  pnhlished  a  'Diaeous  bbt  rUnsemhle  dn  Pbsiti- 
visme,'  in  v^iieh  the  notim  of  the  new  tdigion,  aa  the 
neceaiary  appendix  to  his  philost^hy,  was  pmnutgated,  and 
in  1849  be  Dublished  a  singular  book  of  a  more  precise 
nature,  entitled '  Cnlte  Srstematique  de  rHumauite  :  Calm- 
drier  Positivisto,  on  Syst^me  g^a^ial  do  CommenKwatioit 
pubtique,*  in  which  work  he  proponed  a  systematic  woidiip 
by  humanity  of  itself,  as  represenied  in  its  greatest  men  of 
aU  ages — twelve  of  whom  he  specified  as  worthy  to  pnmd% 
over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  while  for  each  week  he 
nominated  subordinate  men,  and  for  each  day  minor  celelni- 
ties  atill  (it  was  siogulsr  to  the  reader  to  note  how  many 
Frenchmen  there  were  among  these  gods  and  godkina) ;  and 
also  arranged  some  of  the  formalities  of  the  worship.  In 
1852  appeared  the  'Catechisme  Positivisto,  on  SomnuiTS 
Exposition  de  la  fialii^cm  Univenelle  en  omo  Entratiena 
Systematiqnes  aitn  nne  Femme  et  un  Frtoe  da  rHnmanitej* 
Ii.  Comte  nimself  giving  in  the  maantime  pnetical  e£Ebet  to 
his  views  by  assuaiiDg  the  office  and  title  ot  the  chief  prisit 
of  his  own  religion,  preachiog  as  such,  and  performing  ilia 
marriage  ceremony  and  funeral  rites  when  odled  op«m  by 
his  disciples  to  do  so.  His  disciples  in  this  sense  Iwwevar 
were  never  numerous,  and  while  publishing  his  last  woifc, 
entitled  *  Syst^e  de  Politique  Poative,  ou  Traits  de  Socio- 
logie,  instituant  la  Religion  de  rHninanite,*  the  fintt  volume 
of  which  appeared  in  1851  and  the  others  have  been  isBoed 
since,  he  was  not  only  in  poor  cirenmstaoces,  but  complained 
of  the  desertion  of  nis  pupils  one  after  another,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  that  he  saw  no  one  all  over  the  earth 
whom,  before  be  died,  he  could  ordain  as  his  snccessM'  in 
the  chair  of  the  new  philosophy  and  the  pontificate  of  the 
new  religion.   M.  C^te  died  Sept  6, 18fi7. 

Those  who  deure  fitfther  information  reapectinc  the  life 
and  views  of  Uiia  very  extnordinary  personage^  wiU  find  it 
either  in  his  own  wins  ahove  enumerated,  or  m  two  worin 
published  in  this  country  presmting  an  absbaot  of  his  viewa 
— *  C!omte*8  Philosophy  of  the  SciencoK,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,'  by  G.  H.  Lewes  ;  and 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau's  'Positive  Philoeophy  of  Aai:nste 
Comte  freely  translated  and  condensed '  (5  vols.  1853.) 
Comte's  '  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,*  extracted  from  his 
main  work,  has  been  translated  in  America  by  W.  M. 
Gillespie  ;  aifd  his  *  Popular  Astronomy '  also,  if  we  mistake 
not,  has  found  an  English  translator. 

CONDAMINEA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  GinchonaeecB.  It  has  a  campannlate  calyx, 
6-cn-naie  or  &-tooihed  limb,  deciduous ;  corolla  fnnoiel- 
shaped,  with  a  somewhat  curved  tub^  whidi  is  ft  litUa 
longer  than  the  calvx,  a  dilated  throat|and  a  6-paited  Umb ; 
slamena  inswted  above  the  middle  of  the  tube  or  near  tha 
throat ;  anthers  oblong,  linear,  bifid  at  the  base,  length  of 
corolla;  stigma  S-lobed.  Capsule  turbinate,  truncate, 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Seeds  nnmeroo^  vary 
small,  wedge-ahaped.  The  species  are  Amoican  wmtH^ 
with  8-parted  ftcuminato  itipnles  and  terminal  many<^wned 
coirmw. 

C.  corymb(i$a  is  a  native  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes.  It  has  ovate-oblong  leaves,  aenminate, 
cordate,  sessile,  plicated,  coriaceous ;  corymbs  large,  brachiatiu 
trichotomous  ;  corolla  purple  externally,  with  the  throat  and 
filfunenta  naked ;  teeth  of  the  calyx  broad,  short,  and  blunt. 
The  baik  is  febrifugal.  The  bark  gatherers  of  Peru  are  said 
to  UBS  this  plant  for  adulteiating  samples  of  Oinehima,  Ita 
bark  is  only  sli^tl;^  bitter,  and  may  be  easily  recogniaed  hj 
its  being  white  insid^  ntlier  bitter,  and  viaind. 

Ctmotoria  ia  a  native  of  Sonth  America,  and  ii  naed 
occasionally  as  a  dye. 
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Septamber,  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  a  booksdler,  and  veiy 
early  displayed  a  taste  for  Uteratnre.  His  first  attempts  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  'Athensam,*  a  montiily  maganne 
then  edited  by  Dr.  Aikin ;  and  in  1810,  in  connection  with 
a  few  friends,  a  volame  of  poems  was  pnblisbed  under  the 
tiUe  of '  The  Anodate  Minstrel.*  In  1814,  being  at  time 
a  publisher  and  bookseller  in  St.  Fanl'i  Chnrehyard,  he  par* 
chaaed  the  *  Eclectic  Review/  of  which  he  eoatinned  to  be 
editor  nntil  1837,  thoogh  he  retired  from  the  boohaelling 
business  in  1819.  Under  hii  management  the  *  Eclectic 
Beview '  received  the  asBiatance  of  many  eminent  men  among 
the  noD-conformiats,  aach  as  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Vaoghan,  and  others.  Daring  ^ii  period,  his 
industry  was  dispuyed  by  the  production  of  other  woriu 
also.  In  1818  appeared  two  volomea  *  On  Protestant  Noq- 
conformity.*  In  1824  *  The  Modem  Traveller  *  was  com- 
menced :  !t  extended  to  thirty-three  volumes,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Conder,  and  all  under 
his  superintendence.  In  16S4  also  appeared  <  The  Star  in 
the  East,*  a  poem  ;  and  in  1834  a  '  DictioniTy  of  Oeograpby,* 
and  a  aewtnmslaUon  of  the  *  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wiik 
Notes.*  In  1836  he  edited  '  The  Googngational  Hymn- 
Book,*  iaaned  under  tha  lanetiai  of  the  CmgreftatiMud  Union; 
and  in  1837  ha  published'  Tha  Chirir  and  Oratoy:  Sacred 
Foems,*  to  whicn  Hn.  Ckmder  was  a  coBtribntor.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  other  works,  but  we  have  moitioned  the 
principal. 

Mr.  Conder^  reputation  having  beccnne established  among 
the  DiaaenteTS,  he  was  requested  in  188B  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  '  The  Patriot,'  a  newspaper  recently  established 
in  the  dissenting  interest.  From  this  time  he  took  a  more 
active  part  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Dissenters, 
attending  their  meetings,  and  affording  them  the  asaistance 
of  his  coonsels.  *  The  Patriot,'  under  Mr,  Gender's  manage- 
ment, became  the  organ  of  what  may  be  termed  in  politics 
the  Whig  section  of  t£e  Diaaenters,  aa  opposed  to  tiie  Radical 
section ;  while  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  it  represented  ihe 
Congregationalistsand  Baptists.  For  twenty-three  years  Mr. 
Conder  falfilied  the  duties  of  his  office  with  oxempuiTy  care, 
industry,  and  liberality }  proHndng  also  oceaaionaUy  wnks 
of  impoitanee,  such  as  *  Analytical  and  Comparative  View 
of  all  Religions,' '  The  Harmony  of  History  with  Prophecy,' 
&C.,  and  several  pamphlets  on  stirring  topics  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Conder  married  in  1815  Joan  Elizabeth,  the  dau^ter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Sonthgate,  by  whom  he  left  four  sons  and 
a  daughter.    After  a  short  illness,  he  died  on  Dec.  27, 180S. 

CONFEDEEATION,  ARGENTINE.  [Plata,  La, 
States  or.] 

CONIA.   [CHKMiffniT,  S.  1.] 

CONICINA.   [Chrmistrv,  S.  1.] 

CONSCIENCE,  COURTS  OF.  All  the  Courts  of  Con- 
science, Courts  of  Requests,  and  other  similar  tribnnala  were 
abolished  in  1646,  by  the  atatnto  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  05,  im  the 
oreation  of  the  new  County  Courts.   [Conms,  S.  8.] 

CONOPS,  a  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  order 
D^ftera  and  ihe  family  Coiu^ida.  The  h.m\ly  Qmopida  is 
thus  characterised Proboscis  diMinct,  last  joints  of  an- 
tenne  forming  a  short  style.  Wings  perlecL  Cnbital  vein 
simple;  brachial  veins  without  spurious  ve^;  axilJary  lobe 
nranded.    Halteres  uncovered. 

The  genus  Conopt  has  the  following  characten Body  of 
middle  size,  rather  slender,  generally  adorned  with  yellow  or 
red  bands.  Head  thick,  vesiculose,  the  crown  especially, 
with  a  transverse  vencular  tubercle;  front  broad  in  both 
sexes.  Eyes  prominent,  obloo^;  ocelli  none.  Proboscis 
long,  porrect,  stiff,  clavale,  honaontal,  or  somewhat  raised 
into  a  curve,  geniculate  at  the  base,  arched  above,  hollow 
beneath,  obliquely  notched  at  the  tip,  much  shorter  than  the 
labium.  Lingua  slender,  filiform,  transparent.  Palpi  uni- 
articulate,  short,  very  small,  fringed  at  the  tips  with  fine 
bristles.  lAbinm  obliqoely  porrect,  cylindrical,  twioa  the 
Iragth  of  the  lingua,  narrower  towards  the  tip,  most  slender 
in  tile  male,  Inlobed,  slightly  hairy,  and  with  three  shallow 
transverse  furrows  at  the  tip.  Antenna  about  aa  long  as  the 
head,  |iorrect,  seated  on  a  tubercle,  approximate  at  the  hue, 
diverging  thence ;  first  joint  short,  cylindrical,  pubesiKnt, 
forming  an  aiule  with  the  second ;  second  long,  snVclavate ; 
third  conical,  shorter  than  Che  second;  fourth  very  short;  fifth 
and  sixth  larger,  widened  on  one  side ;  sixth  and  seventh 
like  a  little  spine.  Thorax  almost  quadrate,  slightiy  cmvex 
above,  with  a  scapula  on  each  side ;  scutellum  small,  semi- 
circular. Wings  lanceolate,  finely  pubescent,  incumbent,  and 
parallel  in  repose,  probradiial  vein  united  with  the  cubital 


towards  the  tip ;  pnebrachial  and  diaoal  areolett.  long,  the 
latter  closed  near  the  posterior  ma^in  by  a  transverse  vein ; 
anal  areolet  long,  distinct,  complete.  Abdomen  arcfaed, 
rather  long,  with  six  s^iments  more  or  less  slender  towards 
the  base,  obclavate  towuda  the  tip,  which  is  incurved.  L^ 
rather  stout ;  tibin  very  slightly  curved,  compressed  and 
dilated  at  the  tips,  in  some  cases  mth  a  trsnsrsias  sntnret 
tarsi  rathv  broad ;  oa^es  and  onydiia  distinct 

Hale.— Abdnnen  with  a  projecting  conical  prooeas  on  the 
fourth  segment  beneath. 

These  flies  frequent  flowenf ;  their  lams  are  pansftie  on 
those  of  the  humble-bee.  There  are  twen^  species  of  this 
insect  in  the  collection  at  the  foiUsh  Museum,  of  ^mo  not 
more  than  three  are  found  in  England,  the  rest  having 
been  caught  in  the  south  of  France,  Nortii  America,  ud 
Anatralia. 

A  single  specimen  of  C.  itrigiOa  was  found  near  Killaraey, 
in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1850.   (Walker,  Iimetm  BrUmmka.) 

CONSTANTINA.  [CoeTANrmA.] 

CONYBEARB,  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  DANIEL, 
Dean  of  Llandaff,  was  bom  at  his  father's  rectory,  St. 
Botolph*s,  Bisb<migate,  London,  Jnne  7,  1787.  He  entered 
Cbiistohoroh  College,  Oxford,  in  January  1806,  and  touk  his 
dsgnes  BJl.  in  1808,  and  in  1811.  Mr.  Conybeare 
was  one  of  the  etrUsst  promoters  the  QeoloKieal  Society, 
and  the  important  services  he  rendered  to  geolMical  science 
may  be  seen  in  his  nnmerons  papws  printed  in  Uie  Sodety*B 
'  Transactions.'  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Plesioaanms, 
that  strangest  of  all  the  antediluvian  monsters,  and  for  his 
descriptions  of  the  animal  Cuvier  paid  him  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  can  be  offered  by  one  scientific  philosopher  to 
another.  His  papers  on  the  coal-fielda,  giving  a  description 
of  the  phnical  geograi^y  of  important  districts,  and  esta- 
blishing uie  relations  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
British  rocks,  and  their  order  of  superposition,  have  famished 
data  for  practical  purposes,  and  uiow  how  the  absurd  mis- 
takes of  mining  speculators  are  to  be  avoided.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  tities,  his  researches  were  extended 
to  varions  bxanchca  <tf  inqniry.  His  fin.t  paper  presented  to 
the  Oeolojriail  Socie^  was '  On  the  Orig^  of  a  ranarkable 
Class  of  Oiganio  Improsduis  oeeuirtng  in  Nodnles  of  Flint,' 
vol.  u.,  1814 ;  '  Descriptive  Notes  referring  to  the  Outline  of 
Sections  presented  by  a  Part  of  the  Coasts  of  Antrim  and 
Derry,'  vol.  iii.,  1816,  made  in  a  tour  conjointly  with  the  Sev. 
Dr.  Boeklaad,  Dean  of  Westminster;  'Notice  of  the  Disoovery 
of  a  New  FoesQ  Animal,  forming  a  link  between  the  lehthyo- 
sanras  and  Crocodile,'  &&,  vcM.  v.,  16S1.  In  vol.  i.,  new 
series,  18S4,  farther  notices  are  given,  and  '  On  the  Discovery 
of  an  almost  perfect  Skeleton  of  the  Plesiosaurus  ; '  and  the 
same  volume  contains '  Observations  on  the  South- Weatem 
Coat  District  of  England,'  written  eonjoinUy  with  the  Dean 
of  Weatminater ;  '  Extraordinary  Landslip  and  great  Con- 
vulsion of  the  Coaat  near  Axmouth,*  Jameson's  'Edin. 
Jonmal,*  1840 ;  '  On  the  Pbemonena  of  Geology  wMeh  seem 
to  bear  most  directly  on  Theoretical  Sueci£tions,'  '^liL 
Mag.'  vol*.  viiL  ^and  ix.,  second  series ;  *  On  the  StmetnTa 
and  extent  of  the  SooUi-WeUi  Cosl  BesiD.'  vol.  xi. ; 
'  OuUines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ;  with  an 
introductory  Compendium  of  the  General  Principles  of  that 
Science,*  &o.,  8vo,liOndon,  182S  (conjointly  with  vf.  Phillips). 
He  alao  drew  up  the  '  Rroort  on  the  Progress,  Actual  State, 
and  Ulterior  Prospects  of  Geolugical  Science,*  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  Reports  of  the  Britiidi  Association.' 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1819.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  &)ciety,  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  . 
became  Dean  of  Llandaff  in  1840,  having  previously  been 
public  preacher  in  his  own  university,  and  Bampton  lecturer  in 
1839.  Ha  died  after  three  hoah*  illnesa,  on  Anguat  12th,  1857, 
at  Itchen  Stoke  Tiearage^  while  staying  with  us  third  son. 

COOKlA,  a  goHH  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Awaattiaeaei.  The  ^eciea  are  small  trees  with  imparipinnate 
leaves ;  leaflets  alternate,  unequal  at  the  base,  or  oblique. 

C.  pmuiata  is  a  native  of  Cnjna  and  the  Moluecaa ;  it  has 
ovate  lanceolate  leaflets,  acuminated,  hardly  unequal  at  tiie 
base.  It  is  a  middle-sized  tree  bearing  eatable  fruit  about 
the  sixe  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  yellow  on  the  ootside,  the  palp 
white,  rather  acrid,  but  sweet.  This  fruit  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Wampee.  There  are  two  oruiree  other 
species,  natives  of  the  East,  all  known  aa  Wampee  Trees. 

COOKSTOWN.  [Ttbowb.] 

COOPER,  JAMES  FENIAfcpfc5(r?9bflg»^eigi»ton, 
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N«w  J«H7i  United  BUtM.  on  tin  10th  of  S«pt«mb«,  1789. 
HU  Iktliar  vu  of  a  Badnngfaannlure  familT,  wludi  arni- 

gftttd  to  AmeriM  soma  twm^  7«an  befbra  toe  birth  of  the 
ta»  nonlist.  Whon  Jamei  v»  about  two  yean  old  hie 

&Uier  removed  to  the  banlii  of  the  piotnresqtie  Otsego  Lake, 
Western  New  York,  and  there  foonded  the  Tillage  of 
Cooperstown  ;  and  somewhat  later  be  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  Having  himself  initiated  his  son 
in  the  radimentary  branches  of  learning,  he  tnuosferred  him 
to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ellison,  an  episcopal  cleif^man  at 
Albany,  by  «hom  he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  remained 
at  Yale  college  from  1802  to  1606,  when,  having  taken  his 
decree,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  He  served 
At  sea  for  six  years,  and  his  conduct  won  the  approbation  of 
bis  superiors,  and  the  Mteem  of  Ms  fellow-officers.  It  was 
here  he  acquired  that  &miliarity  with  a  maritime  life*  and 
hnowledsB  of  the  iieuws  and  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  which 
lotd  inch  a  durra  to  hii  naval  storiee.  On  retiiing  from 
the  service  he  in  1611  married  Min  Delanoy,  a  Kstsc  of 
Bishop  Dehuuy  of  New  Ttsk,  and  took  np  hia  abode  in  the 
&mily  villaffB  of  Coopwatovn. 

Hia  next  law years  were  spent  in  private  Ufe.  It  was  not 
till  18SI  that  Ur.  Cooper  appeared  as  an  antbor.  His  first 
work  was  a  novel, '  Precaution,'  which  professed  to  be  a  story 
of  English  life.  It  met  with  no  saccea8,-bnt  the  author, 
little  daunted,  speedily  ventured  before  the  pnbUc  again, 
with'TheSpy— A  tale  of  the  Neutral  Oronnd.'  A  thoroughly 
original  and  genuine  American  novel  caught  the  American 
ear,  mnch  as  '  Waverley*  had  caught  the  Scottish.  Ita  sne- 
cess  was  immediate  and  unboimded.  In  England  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  American  character  and  scenery  gave  it  the 
additional  charm  of  novelty,  and  Cooper  at  once  took  nmk 
irith  the  leading  noveliabs  of  the  day.  The  '  Pioneers  *  fol- 
lowed in  18S3,  and  eonfirmed  the  rqiutatum  of  its  aothor. 
A  year  later  aKieared  'The  PUot-«  Tale  of  the  Sea.* 
These  were  the  typea  of  a  long  aerisa  of  novola  iriiidi  dming 
suuiy  years  flowed  from  Cooper's  prolific  pen.  He  had  in 
than  brought  before  his  readers  the  migbW  foreets  and  wide 
prairies,— Uie'backwoods  of  Anmioa^  with  their  original  oc- 
cupants the  Bed  Indians  and  ti^  Anglo-American  hunters 
and  settlers,  who  were  rapidly  supplanting  them  t  and  the 
aea  with  its  daring  American  privateers ;  and  again  and 
again  he  was  to  reprodnoe  these  in  more  or  less  varied  fcnms. 
The  strength  of  nis  narrative,  his  power  in  delineating 
character,  his  command  of  tfae  passions,  keenness  of  observa- 
tion, and  descriptive  skill  were  acknowledged  wiUiont  stint, 
and  America  was  admitted  to  have  producM  a  great  original 
Boveliat. 

Cooper,  tike  Boott,  thoa^  the  tide  of  snocesa  wu  to  be 
taken  at  the  full ;  and  ha  pabliahed  novel  after  novel  with  a 
rapidity  rivalling  that  of  the  anther  of  *  Waverley.*  For  a 
time  his  imagination  and  stone  of  knowledge  s^peared  to 
Bostain  without  diminution  the  heavy  dnin.  He  was  never 
lupiuer  in  depicting  peculiarities  of  character,  nor  carried 
the  reader  along  with  more  rapidity  and  interest,  than  in  the 
'Prairie*  and  the'I^ast  of  the  Mohicois '.whuh  appeared 
after 'Lionel  Lincoln*  and  one  or  two  outers,  in  1826;  in 
the  *  Red  Rovet'  and  the  '  Water  Witch,'  and  the  '  Wept  of 
the  Wish-ton  Wish,'  which  followed  in  succeeding  years.  But 
in  these  and  a  few  others  he  exhausted  his  genius,  and  novels 
like  *  Ned  Myers,'  the  '  Sea  Lions,'  *  Mercedes  of  CastiUe,' 
and  *  The  Headsnuui  of  Berne,'  served  only  to  call  into 
clearer  notice  the  weak  points  of  their  author ;  yet  the 
*I>eersUyer*and  one  or  two  other  of  his  kter  storiee  had  so 
much  of  beauty  and  strength,  that  bad  there  been  no  inters 
veniiig  failnres,  tiiere  would  have  been  little  reason  to  &ney 
that  the  huid  of  the  great  American  novelist  ha^  loat  ita 
akiU. 

In  leae  Mr.  Cooper  visited  Europe,  where  he  remsined 
for  abont  ten  years,  his  longest  sojourns  being  made  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  fruits  of  his  European  travel  were  the 
novels  of  *  The  Headsman,' '  The  Bravo,' '  Heid«unanr/  and 
■'Mercedes,'  none  of  which  were  very  snccessfiDl;  and 
'  Homeward  Bound,'  and  '  Home  as  Fotmd,'  whicl^  with  the 
'  Introductory  Letter  to  his  COTUtrymen,'  stirred  np  some 
strong  fetliiu.  Nor  was  he,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
Iwppier  in  the  novels  he  wrote  on  his  return  to  America, 
althon^  in  several  of  them  he  recurred  to  hia  old  American 
forests  and  aea  haunts.  Bnt  he  wandered  also  often  into  the 
ngiona  of  home  and  foreign  politica,  net  even  keeping  clear 
of  controverav  in  hia  «mU ;  and  hie  very  in^ftittule  for 
leasoung  rendered  him  themoie  dogmatie  in  maintaining  hia 
own  TOWl  and  iaseible  under  contndietiQn  or  dimnt. 


Some  of  Ua  hoBM  oHifla  he  pfowontod  fn  Ubal ;  Uslomp 
opponenta  he  dMUmnoed  with  nnbonndad  wraUi.  However, 
aa  time  wore  on  hia  better  apirit  raauned  its  away,  and  it 
waa  rewarded  at  home  ud  awoad  with  a  letam  of  the  oU 
admiiaUon  and  esteem  i  so  that  his  death,  which  oooorred  at 
Cooperstown  on  the  14th  of  September,  1861,  caaaed  a 
general  expression  of  sorrow  throughout  America,  vbiA 
was  sincerely  responded  to  in  this  country,  where  be  had 
hardly  fewer  readers  and  admirers  than  in  his  own  land. 

Besides  the  nov  Js  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Cooper  wrote 
'  The  Pathfinder,'  '  The  Monikins.'  '  The  Two  Adminla; 
'Wyandotte,'  'Wing  and  Wing,^  'Afloat  and  Aahoi^' 
'Autobiography  of  a  Pocket  Handkerchief,'  'Satanetoe^' 
<  The  CfaainWer,'  *  The  Crater,'  *  Oak  Openings,*  '  Jack 
Tier,' '  The  Sea  Lions,'  and  we  believe  one  or  two  otliesa. 
He  also  wrote  a '  History  of  the  United  Statea  Navy,*  which 
does  not  bear  a  very  high  repatadon ; '  Livee  of  Diatuniahai 
American  Naval  OiBcw^*'01aaninga  in  Eoropa,* '  Skstchai 
of  Switaarland,' '  Notiona  of  the  Americana  n  a  TtaveUiag 
Badtetor,*  and  '  The  Wi^  of  the  Hour.'  Host  European 
langnagea  have  tianalatioiu  of  some  of  Coopor*a  novdi^  and 
it  is  stated  that  one  or  two  of  the  Oriental  Umgnes  poineai 
a  version  of  at  least  one  of  his  stories.  Most  of  the  earlisr 
novels  and  several  of  the  later  have  bem  rendered  into 
Ovman ;  and  in  French  there  is  a  tranalation  by  Defaoces- 
pret  in  S3  vola  Svo,  Paris,  1838-4C,  and  another  in  6  Toll, 
by  Messrs.  lAroche  and  de  Mont^monU 

COOT  (/Wioa  (Kra).  [Raluu^.! 

COOTEHILL,  coanty  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  post-town  snd 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  paruh  of  Dramgoon 
and  barony  of  TuUaghgarvey,  is  situated  in  M"  6'  N.  laL, 
7'  3'  W.  long.,  73  mUee  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popo* 
lation  in  1861  waa  810S,  besidea  1101  in  the  Union  wodc- 
honae  and  other  public  institntiona.  Oootehill  FMp-Iav 
Union  oomprises.  Id  elect«al  diviBonsi,  with  an  nn  «C 
106^  acres,  and  a  population  in  ItlSl  of  44,883. 

CoirtehUl  lies  on  the  road  from  Kingsoourt  to  Clone%  and 
baa  four  principal  straeta,  which  are  wide  and  substantially 
built.  It  containa  a  neat  church,  berides  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Mwavians,  and  Qoaken, 
There  is  here  a  brisk  trade  in  linens,  and  a  large  market 
for  agricultural  produce.  The  town  stands  at  the  western 
extr^ity  of  a  series  of  lakes  which  are  navigable  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  (7  miles)  hence  to  B^lybay. 
The  neighbourhood  is  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  with 
nnmeroos  demesnes  and  manaiona.  Quarter  sessions  far  the 
county  are  held  at  Cootehill.  There  are  here  a  bridewell,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  station  of  the  constabulary  foreok  A  fsir 
is  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

COFLESTON,  REV.  EDWARD,  DJ).,  waa  bom  VOmi- 
txj  %  1776,  at  the  reetoiy-Jionse,  Offwell,  DevMidUra.  Hia 
&ther,  the  Rev.  John  Bradford  C<f  kston,  was  the  rector  of 
that  parish,  and  he  edoeated  at  hia  own  randenee  a  linutoA 
number  of  pupils,  among  whom  was  his  son  Edward.  In 
1791  E!dward  Copleston  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Cor- 
pus  Christi,  Oxford ;  in  1793  he  obtained  the  ChancdWt 
prise  for  a  Latin  poem ;  and  in  179S  he  was  elected  a  Fel]k>w 
of  Oriel  College.  He  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prise  for  aa 
English  essay  on  'Agriculture,'  in  1796,  and  in  1707  waa 
appointed  college-tutor,  though  he  had  not  then  taken  hia 
degtee  of  M.A.  In  160S  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry 
to  the  university,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hurdis. 
He  published  in  1813  the  snbstance  of  the  lectures  which  ha 
had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  '  Pislectionee  Academicn*, 
a  work  which  gained  him  a  high  repntatim  for  pure  axiA 
fllegant  Latin  cempoaitiwi  combined  with  ext«isive  poetical 
inlomiation.  Some  aevwe  attacks  on  the  Univeni^  of 
Oxford  having  bem  made  in  the  '  Edinbnirii  Review,*  llzw 
Copleston  published  in  1810 '  A  Seplv  to  the  Calomniea  of 
the  Edinburah  Review  against  Oxfwd,*  whidi  was  foUownd 
hj  anothnr  'Reply '  in  the  same  year,  and  by  a  third  in  181X, 
Tneae  repUea  were  greatly  esteemed  by  the  university,  and 
regarded  as  a  triumphant  defenoe.  In  1814  Copleston  waa 
elected  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  soon  aftervnrda  tha 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma,  the  in- 
strnment  setting  forth  that  this  distinction  resulted  from  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  many  public  benefits  which  he  bad 
oonferred  upon  the  nniveisi^.  Dr.  Copleston  is  chiefly 
remembered  ss  a  divine  by  his  work  on  *  Predestination,* 
which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  three  sermons  preached 
at  St.  Mair's  dinrch,  Oxford,  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  Doo- 
trines  of  Noeesatty  and  PiedestinaJiQn,  with  Notea  and  aa 
App«idi>  on  th.  I7thp|^  ^^(g^l^finghnd,* 
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9fo,  LoBdM,  1891.  BrtwMB  the  tmi*  ISll  and  18SB  h» 
coiitribiit«d  Buuiy  artietet  to  the  'Qairt«rlj  Bariew.'  In 
1886  Dr.  Copleston  wai  sppoiBtad  to  tlw  ditMsy  ot  OutUt, 
•nd  in  1887  he  nieeeeded  Dr.  Sonuuar  in  the  loiboprie  of 
UandalF  and  dMnerjr  of  St.  Panl^  LcndMi.  He  abo  held 
tiie  honorary  appointment  of  profanor  of  aneient  histoirto  the 
Bojm]  Aeademj  of  Arte,  and  wai  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiqaariea.  After  he  became  a  bishop  hii  time  was 
chiefly  ooenpied  in  the  performance  of  the  dntiea  of  his 
diocese.  Some  of  hig  sermons,  charges,  and  speechea  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  published  at  the  time  when  made. 
He  resided  mostly  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Hard- 
wick  House,  near  Chepstow,  where  he  died  October  14, 1649. 

(Memoira  cfJE.  GotHeftonj  Bishop  of  Landaff,  toith  8eleetiim 
from  hit  Diary  ma  Corretpondenoe,  by  William  James 
Copleoton,  London,  18^1^  6vo.) 

COPKOLITES  {K&wpia  and  the  fossilised  exere- 

meots  of  reptiles,  fish,  and  other  uiimals,  found  in  varions 
strata  of  the  evth.  Dr.  Bnckland  in  his  'Bridgewato* 
Treatise  *  first  drew  attention  to  the  probable  natnm  of  these 
anbstancea,  some  of  which  bad  been  prerioosly  known  wider 
the  name  of  Beso&r  Stones.  These  fooils  were  first  detected 
In  flte  Uas  at  Lyme  Ret[ia  and  in  ethor  localities,  md 
their  tme  nature  inferred  from  the  Csct  of  their  identity 
with  similar  masses  fonnd  actaally  within  the  body  of  many 
species  of  lAthyotaunu.  The  CoproliUt  are  oRen  foond 
to  contain  scales  of  fishes,  and  occasionally  teeth,  and  frag- 
ments of  bone,  belonging  to  speciea  of  fishes  and  reptiles 
which  have  been  swallowed  by  the  animal  as  food,  and  hare 
passed  andigested  through  its  stomach.  They  (^ten  ocenr  in 
a  spirally  twisted  form,  which  is  a  eharaoteristic  of  the 
excrements  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  of  recent  ftsh,  and 
have  been  accepted  by  comparative  anatomists  as  indications 
of  the  natnre  of  Uie  inteatinal  tnbe  in  the  extinct  forms  of 
Keptiles  and  Fishes. 

Professor  Liebic  says  in  his '  Letters  on  Chanisbry/  "  In 
the  antnmn  of  184S  Dr.  Bnckland  pointed  oat  to  me  a  bed 
of  Coprolites  in  the  neighbonrhooa  of  Clifton,  from  half  to 
me  foot  thick,  imdoasd  in  a  liinest<ne  fonnation,  extending 
as  a  brown  atripe  in  the  rocks  for  miles  along  the  banki 
of  the  Severn.  The  limestone  marl  of  Lyme  Regis  consists 
for  the  moat  part  of  one  fourth  part  of  fossil  excrements  and 
bones.  The  same  are  abundant  in  the  Lias  of  Batheaston, 
and  Broadway  Hill^  near  Evesham.  Dr.  Buckland  mentions 
beds  several  miles  m  extent,  the  substance  of  which  consists 
in  many  places  of  a  fourth  part  of  Coprolites.** 

Coprobtes,  when  chemically  examined,  are  fonnd  to  eon- 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Liebig  states 
that  some  he  examined  froxa  Clifton  ccmtuned  above  18  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  whilst  other  specimens  have 
afforded  a  mach  larger  per  ceotage.  The  occurrence  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  these  substances  has  led  to  their  use  as 
manures,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  collected  in  this 
country  lor  that  jjmrpoita.  Before  being  used  they  are  sab- 
mittodtoihe  action  of.sulphoric  acid,  by  which  the  phoa- 
^lato  is  converted  into  a  saper-i^oBphato  of  lime. 

Not  only  have  the  beds  of  tne  Lias  afforded  deporits  of 
phosphate  of  Hme  which  have  received  the  name  oi  Copro- 
aUt,  bat  they  have  also  been  foond  in  the  Greensand,  in  the 
Wealden  Formation,  and  in  the  Red  Crag.  In  the  latter 
fivmation  it  may  be  altogether  doubted  as  to  whether  the 
phosphate  of  lime  there  found  in  tbe  form  of  dark-brown 
or  blackish  smooth  nodnles,  can  be  U)propriately  called  Co- 
prolites. These  nodules  occur  in  beds  or  seams  running 
tbrongh  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge,  and  on  the  aea-coaot  of  Felix- 
stow  and  Bawdsey,  it  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  addition  to  these  nodules,  are  foond  the  fragments  of  the 
bones  of  various  forms  of  Cetaeea,  all  of  which  contain  larae 
quantities  of  pho^ato  of  lime,  and  are  collected  under  the 
name  of  Coprolites.  It  is  still  a  question  of  interaat  as  to 
how  the  nodules  not  having  an  omsnie  haus  have  been 
formed.  It  has  been  supposed  that  aU  depomts  of  phosphate 
of  lime  are  derived  from  the  desimction  of  oiganii^  beings, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  phosphate  of  lime  must  have 
existed  in  some  form  or  another  before  the  creation  of  either 
ve^table  or  animal  beings.  The  increase  also  of  the  number 
of  individnals  of  species  of  plants  and  animals  demand  that 
there  should  be  some  constant  supply  of  this  substance  from 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Whatever  may  be  the  rwult  of  farther 
inquiry  on  this  point,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  impro- 
priety of  calling  all  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  Copro- 
lites.  A  better  general  name  and  whi^  is  not  exposed  to 


the  objeetion  of  a  Um  Hbaaj  vodM  bt  MdMMft 

[PnosMiATm,  S.  S.] 

COPYHOLD.  The  statato  4  &  Viet  e.  38,  has  been 
amsnded  by  the  «  &  7  Viet.  c.  S3 ;  7  *  8  Viet  e.  66 ;  and  IS 
&  19  Viete.61.  neraaalt<rftbssastotatesav  be  shortly 
stated  thus.  TbhwdmayDowbeoonpeUedl^Uie  tenan^ 
or  the  tenant  by  the  lord,  to  enfraadisB  the  e(^<M  at  the 
first  surrender  and  admittanoe  that  takes  plaee,  and  (m  terms, 
if  the  partiea  eannot  agree,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Cop^tAa 
CtHnmissionen. 

COPYRIGHT.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  dispo- 
sitimi  vhich  may  be  manifested  by  foreign  natiMis  to  recog- 
nise British  cniyrights,  powers  have  wen.  conferred  on  tiie 
Sovereign,  by  the  stat.  7  &  8  Vict  o.  13,  to  grant,  by  Order 
in  Cooncil,  jnivilege  of  copyright  in  this  country  to  the 
anthorsof  books,  printe,  and  works  of  art,  first  published 
abroad.  The  exclusive  right  of  representation  may  in  like 
manner  be  granted  to  the  antbors  of  dramatic  or  musical 
comoositions.  Such  Order  in  Council  cannot,  however,  be 
made  until  due  protection  for  British  cqayrighta  has  been 
iseared  by  the  ||oveiBmaBt  M  the  eoantiy  to  the  sobjeeU 
vi  whidk  the  pnvilsga  «i  ce^yn^  in  this  eonntiy  is  eon- 
oeded. 

Under  this  Ae^  emfntioiu  fn  tbe  mntoal  pnteetien 
of  eopyri^ts  have  bean  entered  into  with  the  following 
eleven  states: — Prassia,  1846  and  1866;  Saxony,  1846; 
Brunswick,  1647;  the  Thuringian  Union,  1847;  Hanover, 
1847 ;  Oldenburg,  1847  ;  France  (and  eohmies),  1861 ; 
Anhalt-Dessan-Cwthen,  and  Anhalt-Bembnrg,  1863;  Ham- 
burg, 1863 ;  Belgium,  1863 ;  Spain,  1867 ;  and  their  stipu- 
lations have  been  eonfirmed  by  the  stetote  of  16  &  16 
Viet.  e.  IS.  Authorised  translations  of  foreun  botdn  and 
dramatic  pieces  are  by  this  statute  protected  mt  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  from  publication. 

The  Designs  Act,  1860,  enables  designs  to  be  providonally 
r^pstered  for  one  year,  and  conJfen  powers  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  extmd  the  co^rigbt  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  aame  statnto  provides  for  the  registration  and  proteetion 
against  piracy  of  sculpture,  models,  copies,  and  cuta.  The 
copyrij^t  in  engravings,  printa,  &c.,  is  extended  by  the 
statato  16  &  16  Vict.  c.  18,  to  prints  taken  by  lithogn;^, 
or  other  process  of  indefinite  multiphcation.  ['  Blaekstone^ 
Commentaries,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416-417). 

C0RACIA8.  rRoLLKR.] 

CORALLINACEJB,  a  femily  of  Marine  Plante  belonging 
to  the  order  Al^tg.  According  to  Harv^'s  definition  it  in- 
elndes  the  ChraUinee  and  Sponaiteee  of  KUtzing,  and  the  Co- 
rallinidtB  and  NtUliporidce  of  Dr.  Johnston. 

The  forms  referred  to  this  family  have  been  alternately 
regarded  as  animals  and  plants.  Whan  their  structure  was 
imperfectly  understood  they  were  recuded  with  many  of 
the  zoophytes  (JPofypifiTa  and  Pofytoa)  and  sponges  as  sea- 
weeds. When  the  animal  nature  of  these  beings  was  esta- 
blished, it  was  again  an  infonnce  that  the  Corallines  belong 
to  the  animal  kmgdom.  Recvit  researehea  have  however 
demonstrated  the  tnily  vegetable  nature  of  this  family  both 
in  thrir  general  struetnre  and  mode  of  reproduction.  Tha 
fitllowinff  is  Dr.  Harvmr^s  diagnosis  in  his  '  Manual  of  the 
British  Marine  Algss :  ~I^d,  articulated,  or  cmstaceou^ 
mostly  calcareous  sea-weeds,  purple  when  recent,  &dine  on 
exposure  to  milk-white.  Composed  of  closely-packed  elon- 
gated cells  or  filamente,  in  which  carbonate  of  nme  ia  depo- 
sited in  an  organised  form.  Tetraspores  tufted,  contained  in 
ovate  or  spherical  conceptacles.  Ceramidia  famished  with  a 
twrninal  pore. 

The  following  general  remarks  on  this  fiinuly  are  takm 
from  Dr.  Harvey^  work ; — The  root,  where  this  organ  is 
manifested,  is  an  expanded  erustaceoua  disc,  often  widely 
spreading.  The  frond  almost  alvaya  caleareou,  e£forveseing 
strongly  when  thrown  into  acids,  rarely  destitute  of  lime,  veiy 
vari^le  in  aspect  and  habit.  The  loweat  forms  of  tbe  order  - 
are  simple  incmstetions,  spreading  like  the  cmstaceons  lichens 
over  the  aorbce  of  rot^,  or  the  fronds  of  the  larger  AlgcB. 
In  tbe  smaller  of  these  the  crust  is  a  mere  film,  as  thin  as 
paper,  generally  ciscular,  and  extending  by  means  of  small 
additions  to  the  circumference,  so  that  the  frt>nd  becomes 
marked  as  it  advances  with  concentric  circles.  In  the  larger 
the  crost  is  thick  and  atony,  rising  here  and  there  into  pro- 
minences and  sinking  into  depressions.  Still  farther  advance 
manifeete  itself  by  the  crust  assuming  a  branched  habit :  at 
first  papiUffi  rise  irom  the  surface ;  these  thicken,  and  widen, 
and  lengthen,  and  at  length  throw  oat  branches,  till  a 
shrubby  frond,  of  stony  hardng)^^,,^^^  L^tE^V^K^4V« 
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fonned.  All  those  changes  in  character  take  place  within 
the  limita  of  a  single  genoi,  Melcberia.  Nearly  related  to 
thia  (and  hy  num/ Dotauists  considered  identical)  is  Motto- 
pkora,  a  gentis  in  which  the  frond  is  expanded  into  leafy 
joheSf  nsnalhr  fan-shaped,  smile,  or  stalked,  hot  not  adnate  to 
rocks ;  of  a  mndble  sabstance,  c(nitaining  a  smaller  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  than  the  fonnergroop.  Some  of  these  have 
the  habit  of  Padina,  but  differ  from  that  genas  in  being  of  a 
red  colour.  They  are  the  most  perfectiy  organised  of  the 
leafy  or  frondose  Uorallines  {MiU^oreas).  The  articnlated  or 
ttne  Corallines  are  filiform,  either  pinnated  or  dichotomona, 
the  branches  formed  of  steio^  of  calcareooa  articolations, 
tmacated  at  the  upper  extremity  aod  rounded  at  the  lower, 
each  artienlalion  connected  with  that  abora  and  below  it  by 
a  flexible  joint  eompoaed  of  eellnlar  tisrae,  destitnte  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  This  joint  in  our  British  species  is  scarcely 
evident  till  after  maceration ;  bat  in  many  exotic  apedea  (of 
AmpMrw)  it  is  so  long  as  to  intermpt  the  conttniuty  of  the 
articobtions,  and  is  eit£n  marked  or  coated  with  wart-like 
calcareous  taberdes. 

The  form  of  the  articnlations  Taries  extremely,  and  often 
in  the  same  species,  or  even  in  the  same  specimen,  so  that  the 
determination  of  these  plants  is  sometimes  difScnlL  In 
many  the  articulations  are  cylindrical,  in  others  oval  and 
compressed,  in  some  flat  and  irregnlarly  shaped;  bat  in 
the  greater  number  they  are  heart-uiaped  or  wedge-shaped, 
with  the  npper  angles  frequently  prolonged  with  horns. 

The  fructification  ctHuista  of  hollow  external  or  immersed 
eoneeptaclea  ccmtoining  a  tnft  at  oblong  spmes,  dinded  at 
matunty  by  three  hOTiimtal  fisanrea  into  fmir  parts.  They 
are  therefore  tetrasporea,  preciaely  sin^lar  to  those  of  Plo- 
omtwnj  Hypwa,  &c.  The  natoie  of  the  eoneeptade  varies 
even  in  the  same  species.  Thus  in  GoraUina  it  is  normally 
formed  by  the  metamorphosii  of  the  tArminyl  articolation  of 
the  branches,  which  swells  at  the  sides  and  becomes  pierced 
at  the  apex  ;  but  in  C.  aquamata  and  even  in  C.  ^cmalia 
other  articnlationB  fr^aently  bear  numerona  snull  hemis- 
pherical ccmceptacles  on  their  sides;  and  sometimes  the 
whole  surface  is  warted  with  such,  and  these  insular 
organs  are  equally  furnished  with  tetrasporea  as  the  normal 
ones.  These  latter  conceptacles,  which  are  irregular  in 
OoraUhuiy  are  the  ninmal  fruit  of  Am^k^,  a  genns  chiefly 
irom  the  Sonthem  Ocean.  In  J^ama  the  eoneeptade  is 
similar  to  that  of  ConUimaf  except  that  it  genenlly  bears  a 
pair  of  ramnli  (reaembling  the  .antenna  of  an  inaect)  from 
Its  npper  andes. 

The  Corallinea  are  found  in  all  paita  of  the  ocean,  but  are 
much  more  numerous  in  warm  than  in  cold  countries,  and 
some  of  the  species  of  the  tropicd  and  sub-tropical  ocean  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  marine  vegetables.  Until  re- 
cently the  plants  of  thia  order  were  with  other  cdcareous 
Al^ce  confounded  with  Zoophytes,  or  polypiferons  corals. 
They  are  however  andoubtedly  of  vegetable  nature,  and 
when  the  lime  which  they  contain  is  removed  by  acid,  the 
T^etable  framework  conceded  beneath  it  is  found  to  be  of  a 
similar  structure  to  that  of  other  Rhodosperms,  to  which 
group  of  ^&K>  they  are  farther  allied  by  their  colour  and  the 
natnre  of  their  spores.  The  order  conajsts  of  two,  or  if 
^^t^stet  be  rightly  placed  in  it,  of  three  mlMiidei^  as 

S^nopsit     the  Britith  Oenera. 

Sub-ordM- 1.   CoraUineee.—Vrtm'A.  filiform,  articulated. 
1.  CoraUina.  —  Frond  pinnated.    Cmmidia  tetmind, 
simple.- 

S.  ^anta.— Frond  didiotomons.  Ceramidim  tipped  with 
two  horn-like  ramuli. 

Sub-order  2.  Aii0^Mrm.~FnmdenutaeeouorfbUaeeons, 
opaque,  not  articulated. 

3.  Mdchma. — Frond  stmy,  forming  eitiher  a  eroitaoeous 
expansion,  or  a  folinceooi  or  uirab-like  body. 

4.  JliUkf^neltia.—fTonA  cartilaginous,  not  atony,  form- 
ing a  crustaceons  expansion. 

Sab-order  3.  I^ftAofs/ttaB.—Vmad  ^ane,  hyaline,  com- 
posed of  cella  laoiating  from  a  centre.  Fcaetifieation 
unknown. 

XytAotgntu.— A  minnte  pwarite. 

Sub-order  1,  CoraUituee. 
1.  a>rtaiina.  —  Frond    filiform,  articnlated,  branched 
(mostly  pinnate),  coated  with  a  cdcareous  deposit.   Fructi-  i 
fication  turbinate  or  obovate,  mostly  teimind  cer&midia,  ' 
piensed  at  the  apex  hy  a  minute  spore,  and  emtaining  a  tnft  ' 


of  erect  pyriform  or  dab-riu^ed  tranivcrialr  parted  tetn- 
spores.  Name  from  OoralHumt  Cod,  whien  Uwm  plants 
resemble  in  having  a  etony  snbiitance. 

G.  oMemalia  is  the  most  common  example  of  thia  genus  rat 
British  shores.  It  is  decompound,  pinnate,  the  lower  articn- 
lations OTlindricd,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  upper  dightly 
obconica^  round-edged,  their  an^es  blant,  ultimate  inmim 
cylindrical  obtuse.  It  is  found  on  rocka  between  the  tide 
marks,  extending  from  the  limits  of  high  to  the  extremity  (tf 
low  water  mark.  Perennid.  Winter  and  spring.  The  root 
is  a  widely  expanded  red  crust  The  fronds  from  two  to  six 
inches  hi^,  tufted,  much  bianched,  bijonnated,  but  'varyiu 
greatly  in  loxuziance  according  to  the  depth  at  wliidi  it 
grows. 

C.  don^ata  and  C.  amumata  are  both  Britidi  apeciei,  and 
are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Johnston's  work  on  the  Corallines,  and 
also  by  Dr.  Harvey. 

2.  Jania.  —  Frond  filiform,  articulated,  dichotcnnoa^ 
branched,  coated  with  a  calcareous  depodt.  Fraetifieation 
nm-shaped.  Ceramidia  formed  of  the  axillary  aiticalaticn 
of  the  nppennost  branches  (mostly  two-homed),  pierced  at 
the  apex  by  a  minute  pore,  and  containing  a  tun  of  oert 
pyiiform  transversely  parted  tetospoiea.  Named  from 
Janira,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

J.  rvbetu  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coast  on  the 
smaller  Alga  between  tide  marks.  The  articulations  of  the 
principd  branches  and  ramuli  are  cylindrical,  about  four 
times  as  long  as  broad.  The  fronds  are  from  hdf  an  inch  to 
two  inches  nigh,  densdy  tufted,  dichotomons,  many  times 
forked,  fastigiate ;  branches  either  erect  or  apreading  gra^ 
ally,  tapering  upwards.  Articulations  cylindticd  in  all  parts 
of  the  frond,  witiiout  prominent  angles  ;  those  near  the  bass 
very  short,  the  upper  ones  gradually  longer.  Ceramidia 
aubterminal,  um-sh«>ed,  with  long  horns,  formed  of  two  to 
four  articulations.  Colour  a  pde  red,  with  a  purplish  shade 
when  quite  freah. 

J.  eonticviata  is  also  found  on  the  soathsm  diwes  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Jersey. 

Sub-order  2.  NvUiporea* 

3.  MdoUna^—'Fton^  attached  or  free,  either  flattened, 
orbicnlar,  sinuated  or  irregularly  lobed,  or  cylindricd  and 
branched  ^never  articulated),  coated  with  a  cdcareous  deposit; 
fructification  conied,  sesdle.  Ceramidia  scattered  ow  Uie 
snrfoce  of  the  frond,  and  containing  a  tnft  of  transrcndj. 
parted  oblong  tetrasporea.  The  genus  is  named  frtaa  one  of 
the  sea-nymphs  of  Hesiod. 

M.  palymorpha  iM  found  attached  to  rodu,  thick,  stony, 
incrusting,  or  rising  into  diort  dumsy  branches,  which  are 
seldom  much  divided,  and  often  merely  rudimentary.  Hudi 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  working  out  tiie  species  of  this  genua. 

M.  jmatulata  is  the  l&rgeat  and  most  developed  of  the 
parasitic  section  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  on  F/ivGoj^on 
rvbms,  Chondrut  erisput,  &c.  It  is  thick,  of  a  dull  purple 
or  green  colour,  oblong  or  lobed,  incrusting,  smooth.  Cera- 
midia numerona,  large,  rather  prominent,  and  conicd.  Dr. 
Johnston  refers  his  species  to  Corcdlina  afficinalu.  This 
plant,  he  says,  appears  first  in  the'  guise  of  a  circular  calca- 
reous patch  of  a  purpliBh  colour,  and  in  this  state  is  c<nn- 
m<m  on  almost  every  object  that  grows  between  tide^narks. 
When  developing  on  the  leaves  ofZostera,  or  in  othar  nn&- 
vouiable  sites,  these  patches  are  usually  pulverdent  and  ill- 
eoloured,  ^reen  or  white,  and  never  become  large ;  but  in 
suitable  situations  they  continue  enlarging  in  concentric 
circles,  each  marked  wiui  a  pde  zone,  until  they  ultimatdy 
cover  a  space  of  severd  inches  in  diameter.  The  resem- 
blance which  in  this  condition  the  cmst  baa  to  some  cnuta- 
ceous  fiingi,  more  especidly  to  Polyporm  verncolor,  ia 
remarkably  exact ;  and  neither  is  it  less  variable  than  the 
fungus  in  its  growth,  the  variations  depending  on  the  natniB 
of  the  site  fr^m  which  it  grows.  If  this  is  smooUi  and 
even,  the  folliaceous  coidline  is  entirely  adoate  and  also 
even ;  but  if  the  snr&ce  of  Uie  dte  is  uneven  or  knobbed, 
the  coralline  assunus  the  same  character.  If  it  grows  from 
the  edge  of  arodc,  or  the  frond  of  a  narrow  sespveed,  or  from 
a  branch  of  the  perfect  coralline,  the  bssd  laminm  spread 
beyond  in  overlapping  imbrications  of  oonsidemble  ueatneH 
and  beauty ;  they  are  semicirenlar,  wavy,  eitiber  smooth  or 
stndded  with  scattered  ^nulee,  and  these  granules  (cera- 
midia) may  be  either  solid  or  perforated  on  the  top.  Such 
states  of  the  coralline  have  been  described  as  if  tiS^ora 
noide$f  while  its  earlier  states  constitute  Lsmoronx's  Tariona 
spedes  of  MtMteria.  ^*  i 
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4.  BOdmbraiiiHa.  •^Tbt  frwd  eartilapneo-manbnna- 
ceoM  (not  Btony),  cnrtaeeou,  mtborinenlar,  adhering  by  iti 
lower  rarfaee;  composed  of  veiy  ilender  cIoBely-raeked 
Tertical  filamentB  ;  conc^taclei  immerwd  in  the  &ond,  oibi- 
calar,  depieBsed,  pierced  by  a  bole,  and  ccmtaining  tetraipotei 
andpaTaphyBes  at  the  bnae  of  the  cavity. 

5.  mora  is  fotmd  on  smooth  stonee  and  pebbles  between 
tide-marks  and  in  deep  water.  It  is  very  common,  and  forms 
a  thin  membranons  cmat,  at  first  oibicnlai,  and  spreading 
concentrically,  at  last  irre^nlar  in  form,  following  the  sinnosi- 
ties  of  the  body  to  which  it  may  be  attached.  Viewed  uiider 
the  microscope,  a  small  portion  shows  minnte  cells  l^ii^  in  a 
clear  jelly.  When  in  fmit,  the  snrfoce  is  pitted  with  disc- 
like depressions,  pierced  by  a  hole  which  eommnnieatea  with 
a  chamber  in  which  the  spores  lie.  Hie  colour  ii  wiaUe ; 
uowa  bright,  now  a  dnll  red. 

Snh-order  3.  (!)  ZHAo^OetB. 

LMoqrttiM. — Plant  calcareons ;  comdsting  of  a  single  plane 
of  cellnles,  which  are  disposed  is  radiating  dichotomons 
series,  forming  an  appressed  flabelliform  bond.  Named 
from  a  stone  in  the  bladdu-,  becanse  the  cells  have  stony 
coats. 

6.  L.  Allmaimi  is  parasitieal  on  CXrmMenta  clavellota 
bom  an  oyster-bed  at  Malahide,  Dublin,  by  ProfMsor  AU- 
mann.  It  forms  minute  dot-like  patches  of  a  whitidi  colour 
on  the  ftoaiB  of  the  Chrytymmia.  Each  dot  consists  of  one 
or  several  fan-shaped  fronds  composed  of  qnadrate  cells 
disposed  in  dichotomons  series.  Tm  plant  ia  nitU^  osloor- 
less,  and  efferresees  in  acid. 

(Harvey,  British  Aha.) 

CK)RBBIDQE.  [NoBTHniBBaLAin>.1 

CORBULA,  a  grans  of  Murine  Mblhuea,  belonging  to  the 
ZamdHbrmMiata.  The  riiell  is  saborbicnlar  or  ov^,  tnmid 
or  dmrnned,  very  ineqnivalve,  alishtly  inequilateral,  ronnded 
antenorly,  more  or  leu  tmncated  posteriorly ;  beak  promi- 
nent ;  snrface  of  the  valves  more  or  less  fnrrowed  or  trans- 
versely striated,  covered  with  an  e^tidermis.  Hinge  com- 
posed of  a  recorved  primary  tooth  in  one  or  both  valves, 
with  correspondii^  socket  and  ligamental  pit  beside  it. 
Ligament  small,  interior.  Mnscmar  impressions  slightly 
marked,  nnited  by  a  |MlliaI  one  with  a  very  slight  sinus. 
The  ammal  is  shorty  with  very  short  nnited  siphonal  tubes. 
Orifices  fimbriated.  Mouth  closed,  ooept  in  fiimt,  where 
theiv  ia  an  opening  for  a  bony  narrow  thick  foot  of  eooirider* 
aUe  ^meiinona.  Anal  aiphtm  with  a  eona^cnow  tabular 
membrane.   Lalnal  tentaeleB  sloutar. 

This  genns  was  once  abundant  in  the  European  seas,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  part  of  the  Twtiary  epoch.  Only  a 
few  species  now  exist.  It  has  mora  species  in  the  tropical 
seas  of  the  present  day. 

C.  nucleus  is  one  of  the  most  common  spedes  in  the  seas 
around  the  British  Islands.  Whilst  very  frequently  found 
in  the  dredges,  it  is  seldom  washed  on  shore  or  found  in 
shallow  waters.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  loigth  and  abont 
one-fourth  less  ia  breadth. 

This  genus  belongs  to  De  BlainviUe'a  family  Pjihidea, 
which  embraces  Solm^  Panopeoy  ify<f,  and  irfhex  allied 
species.  [Ptloiudiams.] 

CORBY.  fLiNcoLHsniBS.] 

GORCH0Kt7S,  a  genua  of  Flanti  htSmffs^  to  tiie  natural 
order  TUiaetat.  The  iMvea  of  C,  eZifflfwv  axe  naed  in  Egypt 
M  a  pot-herb.  Fiahin^Unes  and  nets,  rice  hags,  and  a  ooane 
kind  of  Unen  called  tat,  are  made  in  India  of  the  fibtea  of 

C.  eapgulariw. 

CORDIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Cordiaeeee.  It  has  a  tabular  calyx,  i-6  toothed.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  with  a  flat  6-7-cleft  limb,  and 
a  hairy  or  naked  thiuat  Stamens  S,  short,  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  corolla.  Btjia  protruding,  bifid,  with  4  stigmas. 
Ovary  3-4  celled.  Drupe  containing  1  stone  with  1  or  3 
cdls,  two  of  which  are  usually  aboriive. 

C.  ktUfolM  is  a  native  of  Hindustan.  It  has  numerous 
spreading  and  drooping  branches  ;  the  young  shoots  angular 
and  smooth.  The  general  height  of  trees  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  abont  20  feet  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  round,  cordate, 
and  ovate,  often  slightly  repand ;  3-nerved ;  of  a  hard  tex- 
tniB,  anwoth  above,  scabrous  and  pale  underneath ;  from  3 
to7oreTeiL8ineheBlong,aiidratherkseiubreadth.  Petioles 
nearly  rounded  and  smooth.  Panicles  shor^  terminal,  and 
lateral,  ronndish ;  tiie  branches  alternate,  diveigiQg,  and  one 
or  more  ficeqnently  diohotonuraa.  Flowers  numerous,  small, 
iridte.   Itowti  Bunnt^  villoni.  Calyx  villoaa,  compannlate, 


leathery ;  month  nneqnally  t4Mthed.  Gor^  ihor^  campa>- 
nulate.  SMmenta  0,  linear  oblong ;  filaments  as  limg  as  the 
segments  ofthe  corolla,  and  inserted  immediately  under  theix 
fissures.  Anther  incumbent  Ovary  ovate,  4-celled,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  axis. 
Style  short.  Stigma  4-cleft;  segments  long,  rugose,  and 
recurved.  Drupe  oblate-spheroidal,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  qnarter  in  diameter ;  amootii  when  ripe,  straw-coloured, 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom.  Under  the  name  Bebesten 
Plums,  Sehestans,  or  SefHstans,  two  sorts  of  Indian  fruit,  have 
been  employed  as  pectoral  medicines,  for  which  their  muet- 
laginons  qualities,  combined  with  some  astringency,  have 
recommended  them.  Th^  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
PtTMa  of  DioteoiidsB.  Idnuena  haa  emmeously  qqplied  the 
name  of  Sebetten  to  an  American  ^eciea  of  this  genua  which 
is  sot  known  in  medicine. 

C.  Mpn  ia  a  nati|re  of  many  parts  of  India,  Perua,  Aiabiiu 
and  Snpt.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  £rom  6  to  ll 
feet  high,  and  as  thick  or  thicker  than  a  bum's  body.  The 
bark  gray,  cracked  in  various  directions.  Branches  numeront, 
spreading,  and  bent  in  every  possible  dixeotion,  forming  a 
dense  shady  head.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  white,  small ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  sterile,  and  they  always 
want  the  style.  The  drupe  is  slolmlar,  smooth,  the  sise  of  a 
cherry,  sitting  in  the  euar^  calyx ;  when  ri^,  yellow ; 
the  pnJp  is  aunost  transparent,  very  tough,  and  viscid.  The 
smell  of  the  nut  when  cut  is  heavy  and  disagreeable ;  the 
tsste  of  the  kernels  like  that  of  filberts.  It  is  the  true 
Sebesten  of  the  European  Materia  Medica.  The  fruits, 
according  to  Roxbotgb,  are  not  used  in  the  Circars  medi- 
cinally, hot  when  ripe  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  alto 
most  greedily  by  several  sorts  (rf  tnras,  being  of  a  aweetiah 
taste.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  It 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  kjujling  fire  by  friction, 
and  is  thought  to  have  furnished  the  wood  from  wUeh  the 
Egyptians  constructed  their  mummy  cases.  The  wood  ia 
said  tty  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic. 

C.  OtrtuatxuUkuM  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  in  woods, 
and  of  Mexico,  near  Acapulco.  It  has  ovate  oblong  leavea, 
acute,  quite  entire,  glabrous ;  racemes  terminal,  aggrMate ; 
fiowera  verticillate,  sessile ;  calyx  10-farrowed,  lO-stnped, 
downy ;  limb  of  corolla  6-cleft ;  throat  villous ;  stamens  the 
lensth  of  the  corolla.  This  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
timber-trees  in  Jamaica,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  The  wood 
is  of  a  daric  brown  colour,  and  goitly  striped :  it  is  too^ 
and  das^  of  a  fine  grain,  and  easily  vrortoed.  It  ii  oaOed 
Spanish  Eun  or  Prince  Wood  by  the  English,  and  UtoM  de 
CnTOre  by  the  French. 

Awi^pMj  has  brown  wood  beiotifidly  veined  wiUi  blad[, 
and  smelling  of  musk. 

There  are  above  100  species  of  this  genus. 

CORDOVA,  the  most  important  next  to  Buenoa  Ayrai 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Ai^;entine  Confederation,  Soutii 
America,  comprehenda  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  and  the  sur- 
rounding hilly  country,  with  some  adjacent  plains.  It  ii 
divided  on  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.  by  the  Grand  Salina 
from  Santiago,  Catamarca,  and  Rioja,  and  on  tiie  W.  by  a 
travesia,  or  desert  country  overgrown  with  stunted  prickly 
trees  from  San  Juan.  A  sterile  and  thinly  inhabited  countiy 
lies  on  the  south-east  between  it  and  San  Luis.  On  ihe 
south  it  extends  to  the  Pampas  <rf  Buoioa  Ayree.  The  low 
sterile  tract  in  which  the  men  S^ndo  and  Primero  are 
lost,  and  the  Lagnna  Salados  de  los  Porongoa  is  situated, 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  F6.  It  hu  a  populatimt 
variously  estimated  at  from  6fi,000  to  90,000.  Cradova  ia 
much  more  fertile  than  the  countries  which  surround  it. 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  but 
all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  except  the  Rio  Tercero,  which, 
during  part  of  the  year,  finds  its  way  to  the  Carcarafial, 
which  &Us  into  the  Parang  near  Santo  Espiritn  below  Santa 
Wi.  This  tiver  would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  montha 
in  the  year,  but  for  two  small  rapids,  which  however  might 
easily  be  removed.  The  valleya  within  the  Cordova  Moun- 
tains, and  those  which  extend  alow;  their  sides,  have  a  fertile 
soil,  and  maize  and  frnita  are  raiaea  there  in  abundance,  but 
the  plains,  as  well  aa  the  declivitiM  of  the  monntains,  an 
only  fit  for  pasture.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  the  republic.  Hides  in  large  numben  and 
wool  are  exported  to  Baenoa  Avres.  At  present  the  produce 
of  this  province  is  all  sent  to  Buenoa  Ayres,  but  when  steam 
navigation  ia  established  on  the  Parani,  the  commercial  inter* 
couise  will  probably  be  largely  carried  on  thnnigh  Santa  V4, 
The  primnee  ia  rued  by  a  governor,  assisted  ^^a„  '~ 
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ooeuiooally  coiiToked ;  bat  the  Authority  of  tha  gOTetnor  u  in 
offtet  tlmott  nnlimited. 

Cordovoy  tha  capiUl,  U  ntnated  in  31°  S6'  8.  lat ;  it  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Primero,  in  a  narrow  valley 
eonndwablr  depressed  below  the  general  nr&ce  of  the 
cotintiy.  Thie  aitoation  is  in  many  reepecta  diaadvantageons, 
I»it  it  is  thus  sheltered  from  the  north  and  eonth  winds, 
which  blowing  alternately  on  the  higher  gronnds  prodace 
nddeu  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  are  injoriona  to 
health.  The  town  contains  about  15,000  inhabitanti.  The 
sfareets  are  regolarly  laid  oat,  and  the  homes  are  boilt  of 
brick,  and  better  than  in  other  towns  in  the  intoior;  most 
of  than  ban  baleinieiL  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spa- 
dons  sqoare,  on  one  ride  of  which  is  a  neat  town>-hall,  and 
on  the  other  a  fine  cathedral.  There  are  also  ten  other  well- 
built  churches  of  old  date  and  chiefly  Moorish  in  s^le  {  and 
one  modem  chareh  erected  in  a  very  a»tlT  manner.  The 
University  erected  by  the  Jesuits  is  on  a  scale  of  great  ma^- 
nitude,  covering  an  area  of  four  acres.  In  former  times  it 
was  famous,  being  the  principal  college  (the  Colegio  Maximo) 
of  the  order  in  this  put  of  the  world.  It  contained  also  a 
very  important  library,  which  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
was  sent  to  Baenoa  Ayres.  The  university  is  still  main- 
tained, but  is  now  hardly  better  than  a  provincial  college. 
There  are  two  nonneries  and  two  convents  of  Dominicans 
and  Frandscans.  A  fine  public  promenade  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  i  it  indades  a  square  sheet  of  water  of  ahoot 
four  acres  supplied  by  a  running  stream,  which  is  sorrounded 
by  walks,  well  shaded  by  trees,  and  has  in  the  centre  «  Ian* 
tern-shi^ed  temple.  The  S^ondo  which  waters  the  town 
ia  in  sunmier  a  shallow  straun,  but  in  winter  becomes  a 
deep  and  wide  river ;  to  preserve  the  town  from  tiie  effects 
of  its  overflow  a  strong  wall  has  been  built,  yet  deetmctive 
floods  still  sometimes  occur.  Cordova  was  formerly  the 
depot  of  the  European  merchandise  intended  to  be  sent  to 
Pera,  bat  this  branch  of  commerce  no  liaiger  exists.  There 
is  a  mint  in  the  town.  The  only  manufacture  is  that  <d 
leather.  There  are  no  foreigners  in  the  town,  and  scarcely  any 
in  the  province  of  Cordova.   Religious  toleration  is  anknown. 

Alta  GraciOi  a  seat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Siem  d« 
Cordova,  contains  nearly  3000  inhabitants. 

CORNCRAKE  (C^vrofrnm).  [Ruuojhl 

CORNEL-TRBE.  [Coawis.] 

CORNWALL.  [CANaDa,i&S.] 

COROPHIUM,  a  genus  of  Animals  belonging  to  the  elaM 
Cruitacea  and  the  family  Gammariim.  With  the  whole  of 
the  family  it  is  rematkable  for  the  length  of  its  antennsa.  It 
has  no  claws.  One  of  the  specie^  Ctmeer  groumet  of 
Linnnns,  Gammanu  longiaymu  of  Fabrieius,  OniKut 
volutator  of  Pallas,  is  well  known  on  the  coast  of  La  RocheUe 
for  its  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand.  They  live  princi- 
pally upon  the  annelides  which  inhabit  Hie  sand,  and  are 
remarkable  for  assembling  in  great  nambers  around  their 

Jirey,  and  destroying  it  alwoogh  it  may  be  twentv  times  as 
arge  as  themselves.   They  also  attack  fishes,  momma,  ud 
the  dead  bodies  of  other  animals. 

CORPORATIONS.  There  has  been  a  great  incivase  of 
late  yoars  of  bodies  having  many  of  the  characteristics  and 
xoivilegBa  oi  Coiporatioos,  to  which  the  remarln  onder 
CoBPOUTioK  in  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  t.  viii.  p.  41^  do  net 
apnly. 

In  effect  there  are  now  three  distinct  species  of  Coipoift- 
tions — 1.  Those  which  may  be  described  as  existtag  at  can^ 
mon  law^  having  been  generally  created  by  Royaf  (Siariar. 
2.  Mnnicipal  Corporations.   3.  Trading  Corporations. 

Under  the  first  itead  may  however  be  classed  thoee  Mnni- 
cipal Corporations  to  wMch  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Reform  Act  does  not  spply,  the  universities  and  ths  colleges 
therein,  and  most  of  the  old  chartered  bodies,  such  as  the 
Collfge  of  Physicians,  the  Companiee  of  London  and  other 
cities,  and  many  more  of  oar  ancient  charitable  institutions. 
These  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  their  Charters  and 
Bye-Laws,  adherence  thereto  being  enforced  when  necessaiy 
1^  the  Queen's  Bench  or  in  Chaneeiy. 

The  second  daas  of  the  Monicipal  Corporations  have  beoi 
treated  of  onder  the  head  of  Borooobs. 

The  third  class,  or  Trading  Corporations,  comprises  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Companies,  and  similar  bodies,  created  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  having  commercial  profit  for  their  object 
Tbns  Joint-Stock  Companies  for  the  purpose  of  banking  or 
insurance  are  each  regolated  by  different  statutes,  and  must 
eadi  be  constituted  according  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts. 
Other  trading  eompaniea  may  conatitute  themselvaB  into 


CorpontioDf  by  xMlatrfttion  in  a  piMeribtd  foon,  and  cn 
conmlyiug  with  certain  reouisites. 

The  distinctive  ranks  of  these  difiexent  kinds  of  Corpon- 
tiona  are  noted  under  tha  s^pnipnaie  bwda.  [Joiii»xoci 
CoHPANin.  S.  8.] 

CORRifA,  a  genua  of  Plants  bel<m^  to  the  natmal 
order  iZitfacear,  of  which  one  of  the  species,  C.  alba,  is  naed 
hj  the  settlers  in  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

C0RRIENTE8,  one  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the 
Aign^ine  Confederatum,  Soath  America^  comprebenda  the 
northern  portion  of  the  peninanla  fanned  by  the  riven 
Parent  and  Umgoay ;  the  sonthon  portiott  of  the  peninsula 
being  occupied  by  tae  province  el  Entre  Bioi.  The  popula- 
tion u  about  3£,000. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  province  are  some- 
what  hilly,  but  the  remaining  and  by  &r  the  greater  part  it 
low.  About  half  the  surface  is  covered  vrith  timber-treei, 
much  of  the  wood  being  available  for  bouse  and  ship-bnild- 
ing.  Some  thousand  square  miles  are  covered  with  paha- 
txees,  which  are  used  for  a  great  number  of  purposea.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  is  the  Lagnna  ibem,  which 
is  in  fact  a  vast  marsh  overflowed  during  the  periodical  risinei 
of  the  Paran&.  It  feeds  all  or  nearly  all  the  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  interior  of  the  province  and  fall  into  the  Parana 
on  the  one  side  or  the  Uruguay  on  the  other.  The  soil  <d 
Corrientes  is  generally  sandy,  but  produces  excellent  migt. 
CotUm,  tobacoo,  rice,  angar,  udi^  and  other  tcDjucal  pni- 
dneliona  flooriah,  yet  liwe  attention  is  given  to  them,  partly 
ovringtotheacantineaa  of  the  population  and  partly  to  the 
nneral  disUke  of  the  peasantry  for  agricoltonl  oocnpattoaa. 
Itesides  the  articles  mentioned  above^  maise  and  baiiay, 
arrow-root,  melons,  aweet  potatoea,  and  various  txopksl 
fruits  are  laiaed.  llie  sogsr-cane  is  at  present  only  grown  ia 
order  to  extract  molasses  for  distiUiug  ;  the  sugar  consnmed 
in  the  province  is  imported  from  Brazil.  All  kinda  of  crops 
suffer  at  times  from  viritations  of  mormous  swarms  ante 
and  locusts,  which  entirely  devastate  the  districts  in  which 
they  appear.  The  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
are  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  there  being  a  considn^ 
able  extent  of  good  pasture  land ;  sheep  however  do  not 
thrive  venr  wuL  I^rge  nnmbers  of  bides  are  exptwted. 
Medumical  parsuita  are  entirely  neglected.  The  i^ovuies  ia 
well  adapted  for  commerce  thwe  beiiu  on  the  Parani  fear 
places  which  serve  aa  good  ports,  and  urae  <m  the  Umggqr. 
The  opening  of  these  livera  will  deofatleaa  prove  grmit 
benefit  to  Corrientes,  bnt  tlie  triple  can  only  be  fairly  de- 
veloped when  the  rivers  are  navigated  by  ateam-vesaala.  Tim 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  a  mixed  race  of  Indiana  and 
Spanish,  and  of  indolent  habits.  The  language  q>oken,  w>> 
cording  to  Mr.  Woodbine  Parish,  is  "mora  Quarini  than 
Spaniui."  There  are  exceedingly  few  forngners  in  either 
the  capital  or  the  eountiy  parts  of  the  province.  Most  of  the 
peasantry  possess  40or  60  mares,  30  or  40  eows,  and  from 
100  to  SOO  sheep.  The  women  are  of  more  indnatxions 
habits  than  the  men.  They  do  a  good  deal  of  tha  ^lical- 
tural  labour,  as  ploDebing,  hoeing  and  attwding  to  the  crops, 
and  reaping ;  make  cheese  for  ssle  aa  wdl  as  home  coDsomp- 
tion ;  act  aa  shepherds ;  and  spin  and  weave  both  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  for  summer  and  winter  garments. 

The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  handa~«f  a 
govenuHVirho  b  deeted  1^  the  Concrsas  for  n  term  of  three 
years.  The  Congtsas  eontista  itf  Ifi  <^ntiea,— one  from,  endk 
of  the  14  departments,  except  that  of  the  capital.  vriaA 
returns  two  d^utiea.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  tram 
customs  duties,  and  the  church  property  which  was  aannd  by 
government  during  the,  civil  wars.  The  army  contista  in 
time  of  peace  of  1000  men,  but  during  war  all  male*  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  00  are  liable  to,  serve.  Indeed  dojiu 
the  late  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  a  reeerve  corps  was  fbn&eS 
of  900  or  1000  women  mounted  on  horseback,  who  are  said 
to  have  proved  of  great  servioe  in  some  sngsgementa  with 
the  army  of  Ro^as.  Corrientes  took  a  leading  part  in  th* 
volt  of  the  other  provinces  againrt  the  supremacy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  entered  into  the  engagements  with  fonigB  powen 
which  led  to  the  dovrnfall  of  Rraas.  The  main  incitMueni 
to  these  measnrea  on  the  part  of  Cnrieotee  was  the  cUtumi- 
nation  of  Rosas  to  eafnive  the  closing  <^  the  Pamni  and 
Umguay  against  all  foreign  vesada ;  ud  Cwrientes  made  thn 

2»enjng  of  the  nai^ion  of  these  rtvets  a  leading  obieot  ia 
1  negoeiations.  The  umy  of  Roau  was  ddieatad  Feb.  9, 
1861,  by  the  army  under  Qeneral  Urquita,  tka  govemor  m 
Corrientes.  Rosas  himself  escaped  to  Baenea  AytvsL  anA 
proceeded  en  board  a  ftdtiah  staaB(;?inid.to.EUaad. 
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Corrimmtiia  eu^t^ovaia^  about  6000,  it  lUiuttd 
in  ar  a?'  S.  l*t.  68^  SC  V.  loag^  below  th«  conSuiwa  of 
the  lUo  Paiani  with  tii«  Fanguy ;  and  ctuds  on  a  con- 
siderable elovatioo.  U  is  aShax  a  w«ll-bailt  town,  but 
coDtaing  few  bnildingB  of  any  conaeqneuc*.  The  situation 
of  the  town  la  adminbly  adapted  for  conuneidal  porpoiei, 
affording  on  the  one  hand  sveiy  facility  for  inland  intar- 
eooiae ;  and  on  the  other  for  carrying  on  the  export  and 
import  trade  with  Buenos  Ayrea  and  with  foreign  states  by 
the  navie^on  of  the  Fanoi.  Samta  Imciot  also  on  the 
Parang  £»*  6.  Ut,  fiS"  AS'  W.  loi^,  it  the  nest  important 
town  in  the  noTinte,  It  hu  tomt  tnda,  but  contains  less 
than  3000  inkabitanti. 

The  ifi*$icmM,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Biaal  and  Bnenoa  Ayns,  in  1628.  was  to  constitate  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  extwid  eaatwaia  &om  Corrientes,  between 
the  Parani  and  Faiagoay,  to  the  confiaas  of  BraziL  This 
fertile  tract,  which  was  yery  popolons  onder  the  sway  of  the 
Jesoita,  is  now  filled  with  depopolated  rains.  It  contained 
only  about  a  thooaand  inhabitanta  in  I6S6.  Many  of  them 
penahed  in  the  following  war  and  othan  onignrfM,  ud  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  depopolated. 

CORROFIN.  [CuBK.1 

CORSHAJl  [WiLnBian.] 

CORWEN.  piuioNKTHSHiaa.] 

CO&YPUODON,  a  «nna  of  Tonil  Aninula  beloBfl^  to 
the  family  of  Ta^a.  Tlw  nmains  of  this  genas  have  been 
ftmnd  in  thia  oonatir  i  and  although  closely  allied  to  the 
sennt  Lophiodim  of  CuTier,  Fxoiaasor  Owen  regards  its 
ai£bniioeB  aa  of  sufficient  impfCtance  to  constitnta  a  new 
type.  The  apeciaien  on  which  this  genu  was  eatablished 
is  nniqne,  and  was  dredeed  op  from  the  botttmi  of  the  sea 
between  St  Osytii  and  Harwich  on  the  Essex  coast,  and  now 
forma  part  of  the  collection  of  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
wmy  Greoi,  near  Colchester.  This  specimen  it  petrifiedj 
oontaining  metallic  salts,  and  haring  the  appeaiance  of  fossils 
from  the  Iiondtm  Clay.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  it 
was  originally  imbedded  in  the  £ocane  Tertiary  Formation 
of  the  Harwich  coaai.  It  oonsists  of  the  right  branch  of  the 
lower  jaw,  eontainiiig  the  last  and  part  of  the  pmultimate 
molar  teeth  of  the  loww  iaw.  Althotu^  thu  fragment 
naamUaa  the  aame  bona  in  the  ganna  ZcbimocZmi,  yet  a  doae 
examinatioa  of  the  crown  of  the  last  mwar  tooth  exhibita  a 
tmaller  aalenKpostarior  diameter  in  proportion  to  ita  trana- 
Titae  diameln,  as  compared  with  the  eonrtsponding  tooth 
In  UuA  genos.  It  alao  diffisra  from  the  teeth  of  ArU^raoo- 
AtHmm,  to  which  it  has  some  retemblance.  Profeasor  Owen 
infers  from  thia  and  other  diaraeters  of  these  teeth  that 
"  the  whole  dental  aeries  of  the  extinct  Eocene  Pachyderms 
offered  modifioationa  of  the  Lophiodont  type  of  dentiti<»i, 
whieh  led  towarda  that  of  the  Anthracotherumj  more  espe- 
ei^ly  of  the  amallM  speciea  from  Oarorme  and  Vale^. 
From  the  cloeer  TsaemblaDoe  which  the  foasii  presenta  to  the 
true  Lophiodoiu,  it  mast  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
same  family  of  Tspiroid  Pacbydermaj  indkating  therein  a 
dtstiBBt  sub-gsnna,  characterised  hy  the  want  of  paralleUsm 
if  the  two  prindpal  tcumna  ridgea,  and  bv  the  ntdimental 
atata  of  the  poatarior  talon  is  the  last  mdar  tooth  ef  the 
lower  jaw.  The  naow  Ooty^^totbm,  which  I  bara  proj^tosed 
fw  thia  aab-fCMt,  ia  dwived  from  ««^v^,  a  point,  and  o^*, 
«  tooth ;  and  is  sigiiifioatiYe  «f  the  development  of  the 
ddgss  into  points.  The  broad  ridged  and  pointed  grinding 
soriaee  of  uio  tooth  indicates  its  adaptation  to  coaiminnte 
the  eoBiaer  Itinds  of  Tegetable  aabstances ;  and  it  ia  very 
probable  that  the  habita  uid  food  of  the  Tapir,  which  is  the 
naarsat  oxiating  anal(viie  of  the  Coriffphodonf  are  not  TMy 
dianmilar  from  thoea  whieh  charaetensed  of  old  the  present 
otinet  apeeies  and  the  tnte  Lophiodona." 

Professor  Owen  gives  the  apecifls  the  noma  of  Coi^/piodm 
Boamuu.  He  also  deseiibea  a  tooth  found  in  digguw  for  a 
weU  at  Gamberwell,  at  a  depth  of  180  feet  ia  the  Plastic 
C3^.  After  deso^niu:  this  tooth,  Mr.  Owen  ai^a,  **  From 
ib  eloaa  retenblaaoe  m  the  tasential  characters  of  its  form 
to  tte  csnines  of  the  great  extinct  Tajoroid  Pachyderms, 
and  the  apparent  specific  diatinctions  from  any  of  the  known 
apedes  M  Loj^ioiM,  I  stioi^y  inspect  it  to  have  baLooged 

(Owen,  BHUth  FouQ  Mmmmh  and  Sirdt.) 

COSTA  RICA,  S^mblie  cf^  the  most  southern  state  of 
Cential  America;  eccu|aM  the  western  part  of  the  table- 
hmd  which  divides  the  plains  of  Panama  from  those  of  Nica- 
HUB.  It  liaa  between  8'  and  II*  N.  lat.,  ST  SO*  and  8ff> 
W.lo^  O&tU&K.itiaboa&dadh7tb«i«paUi0ofNMr 


Oranada,  from  which  it  Is  divided  by  a  line  extendiog  from 
Point  Boiica  (about  83*)  north  by  east  to  a  point  a  little  west 
of  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqoi ;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio 
San  Joan  from  its  month  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  Laka  Nicara^a,  and  west  of  that  by  the 
aouthwn  extremity  of  the  lake  itself,  and  thence  westward 
by  an  imaginary  line  about  11"  N.  lat,  to  Salinas  Bay  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  Costa  Rica  is  bounded  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  lU  extreme 
length  ia  aboat  280  miles,  ita  average  breadth  aboat  80 
miles.  The  area  ii  17.000  uilei:  entire  popalatiiB 
100,174.  ' 

GxM  Lmtt  Surface,  4iC.— Both  the  eastern  and  westent 
coaita  have  a  genend  norUi-westem  and  souUi-eastem  direc- 
tion, but  they  differ  considerably  in  character.  Along  the 
Caribbean  Sea  the  coast  is  bordered  bv  a  narrow  plain,  it 
little  indented  by  creeks  or  bays,  and  affords  no  large  er 
secure  harbour.  Fort  Matina  (10°  SO'  N.  lat.)  at  the  month 
of  the  river  of  the  aame  name,  tboa^  small  and  far  from 
safe,  ia  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast :  it  serves  as  the  port 
of  Cartage,  and  is  occasionally  visited  by  vessels  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  western  coaet  is  much  more  broken.  At 
its  aoutbem  extremity  is  the  wide  open  Oolfo  Dulce,  the  low 
thorea  of  which  are  mnch  indented  by  the  numerons  streams 
which  &I1  into  it  Farther  north  is  Port  Mantas,  and  beyond 
that  is  the  bay  formed  b^  the  Rio  Estrella :  neither  of  these 
appears  to  be  used  by  shipping.  More  important  ia  the  Oolf 
of  Nicoya,  which  is  some  lustiuice  northward.  It  has  a  wide 
open  entrance  tamed  to  the  sonth-soath-west,  bnt  becomat 
narrower  inland.^  It  afforda  good  shelter  for  shipping,  ia 
about  70  miles  in  length,  and  contains  aeveral  islands. 
Punta  de  Arenas,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  golf,  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  on  this  part  of  the  Pacific  for  vessels  not  draw- 
ing more  than  10  feet  of  water.  The  Punta  de  Arenas  is  the 
port  of  San  Jose,  the  present  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  One 
other  good  harbour  occurs  on  taia  coaat,  Ponta  Calabra, 
which  ia  fbcmed  hy  the  xodiy  headland  called  Pnatft  Ctt- 
talina. 

Tho  aoifM*  of  Coita  Kca  comprises  for  the  most  part  a 
table-laad  with  an  elevation  of  apwatds  of  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea.  From  the  raiwe  of  the  Cabe9araa 
Hoontaiaa  in  Veragoa,  east  of  the  plain  of  Cbiriqui,  whidi  oath- 
necta  Uia  table-lands  ef  Veragua  and  Costa  Rica,  there 
stretdiea  a  considerable  number  of  mountain  peaks,  many  of 
them  of  oonaidemble  height,  and  a  Urge  part  of  them  vol- 
canic. Some  of  them  attain  an  elevation  of 10,000  feet ;  tbe 
Volcano  of  Cartage  is  aaid  to  be  11,480  feet  high.  Towards 
the  Caribbean  Sm  the  descent  ia  for  Uie  most  part  abrupt, 
but  terminating  from  SO  to  30  miles  from  the  sea,  between 
which  and  the  oases  of  the  hiUs  is  a  low,  level,  and  marshy 
tract,  covered  with  forests  and  subject  to  floods.  Towards 
the  Pacific  the  descent  ia  more  gradual ;  while  the  high  land 
advancea  much  nearer  to  the  sea  and  descends  to  it  in  a  aeries 
of  tanscea.  A  continnoua  xaiue  of  volcanic  hills  extends 
frcan  the  ntnth-wcatflm  coma  of  the  taUo-land  of  Ciwta  Rica 
avonnd  tiie  weetera  nde  of  tlia  Lakt  ot  Nicst^oa,  The 
north-eaatem  extremity  of  the  countijr  anbridfli  gradaally 
into  the  plain  of  Nicarago^ 

The  only  important  nver  of  Costa  Rica  ia  the  Saa  Joan, 
which  is  common  to  it  and  Nicaragoa.  It  iasuea  from  the 
soath-eastem  extremitjr  of  the  L^e  of  Nicaragua,  and  from 
that  point  to  its  outlet  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  forms  the  boond- 
aiy  between  the  republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Kicaragnap  It 
ia  a  considerable  stream  and  is  navigable  for  some  ^stance, 
but  a  large  portion  of  its  course  is  shallow  or  obstructed  by 
sand-banka  and  rapids.  From  its  commencement  in  lake 
Nicaragua  to  ita  mouth,  the  distance,  following  the  windings 
of  the  nyeif  ia  70  |e|C^pfaical  miles ,  The  wmth  varies  from 
100  to  400  feet  The  difference  of  level  between  the  Lake  of 
Nicaraguaand  the  Caribbean  Seais  ISl  feet  It  ia  by  maaas 
of  this  river  and  the  lake  of  NienagOM,  with  a  canal  from 
the  lake  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean,  that  it  hat  been  pn^oaed  to 
form  the  Nicaragua  line  of  communication  betweea  the 
Atlantic  and  Fadfie  Oceans.  At  presoit  the  San  Jnan  ia 
only  naviaated  by  fiat-bottomed  bargee. 

The  other  rivera  which  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  v«(y  - 
numerons^  but  all  have  very  short  courses,  and  none  of  tbeu 
ia  navigable.  The  principal  are  tbe  Matina,  tbe  Fnrissiraa, 
and  the  Tortuga.  The  great  want  of  the  state  is  a  rea«^ 
communication  with  tha  Atlantit^  and  tlua  it  is  aaid  might 
be  met  by  forming  a  road  about  68  miles  lon^  from  Saa  io«e 
to  th*  8iap6iai,  a  feedw  of  tha  Ban  JnsunA  bj^mviig 
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the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  thai  enabling  tlie  prodace  of 
the  repnhlic  to  be  shipped  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
TsgoA.  The  rivers  which  fidl  into  the  Pacific  have  all  a  short 
coarse.  The  Estrella,  the  Arena,  sod  theBaranca  are  among 
the  more  important.  Several  small  lakes  occur  on  the  table- 
land. 

CUnuOe,  Soil,  and  Prockiaiotts.—Tbe  climate  of  Costa 
Bka  is  on  the  whole  more  r^^w  and  healthy  than  in  other 
parti  of  Central  Ameriea.  There  an  two  seasons,  a  dry 
eeaaon,  vriueh  commences  in  November  and  lasti  until  Apr^ 
and  a  wet  season  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  yeur. 
The  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  86"  or  falls  below  60*. 
In  the  rainy  season  thondentoims  of  a  very  severe  descrip- 
tion are  frequent. 

The  soil  is  of  varied  quality,  bnt  in  mai^  parts  very  fertile. 
On  the  more  elevated  districts  there  are  few  forests,  but  on 
the  lower  declivities,  and  especially  along  the  eastern  coast, 
they  are  very  abundant  A  good  deal  of  timber,  especially 
Braril  wood,  mahogany,  and  cedar  is  exported. 

Aronnd  the  town  of  Cartago  and  on  the  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  country,  wheat  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  Maize  is  grown  much  more  extensively,  and  is  ex- 
ported somewhat  hugely  to  Chili  and  Pern.  Coffee  is  how- 
ever the  staple :  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  meets  with  a  ready 
sale.  Tobacco  ia  raised  to  some  extent  on  the  table-land 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Sof^r  is  an 
important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  Coeta  Rica ;  it  is  chiefly 
grown  on  the  western  side  of  the  country,  and  exported  from 
Punta  de  Arenas.  Cacao,  indigo,  &&,  are  also  grown.  All 
Ihe  articles  peculiar  to  intertropical  regions  are  produced 
abundantly  except  cotton,  the  vine,  and  cochineal,  which  are 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains.  Agriculture  however,  though 
it  ia  upon  its  agricultural  produce  that  Costa  Rica  is  chiefly 
dependent,  is  in  a  veiy  backward  state,  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  are  very  far  from  having  been  made  fully  available. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  &c.  Of 
vegetables  the  l^nminous  kinds,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c., 
are  the  moat  common.  There  an  some  good  pasture  lands,  and 
altnw  the  San  Juan  cattle  forma  an  inwortant  part  of  the 
vealth  of  the  eonntry.  Horses  and  mules  are  bred,  hat  not 
in  large  numbers.  Swine  are  raised  in  the  low  districts. 
Sheep  are  tolerably  abundant  on  the  table-land.  Poultry  are 
bred  in  great  nambers. 

Fish  are  very  plentiful  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
rivers.  In  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  pearls  and  the  pearl- 
shells  are  obtiuned ;  also  a  shell-fish  which  yields  a  purple 
dye. 

Several  metals  are  said  to  exist,  bnt  gold  is  the  only  one 
which  ia  worked.  The  moat  important  sold  mines  are  those 
of  Aqnacte  not  far  from  the  gulf  of  Nicoya  and  Real  del 
Monte.  Coal  is  reported  to  luve  been  found,  bnt  it  ia  not 
worked. 

The  manufoctures  are  confined  to  the  eoarm  artides  of 
home  coiuumption.  They  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton 
goods,  common  hats,  coarse  earthenware,  furniture,  vrooden 
utensils,  &c.  The  commerce  appears  to  be  steadily  in- 
creasing. TheexportsconsiatofcofiBe,ofwhichaboutlO,000 
cwts.  are  exported  annually;  hides,  about  10,000  annnauly j 
with  mahoguiy,  cedar,  Nicaragua  wood,  sarBaparilla,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pearls.  Oram,  fruit,  dmgs, 
cattle,  and  poultry,  and  various  miscellaneous  articles  like- 
vrise  form  a  part  of  the  exports,  llie  totiU  annual  value  is 
estimated  at  upvrards  of  a  million  dollais.  The  imports 
amount  in  value  to  about  three-fonrths  of  the  exports.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  made  in  British  vessels.  All  the  ship- 
menta  aza  made  from  the  Pacific  ports,  and  mostly  from 
Ptmta  de  Arenas,  The  entorts  are  chiefly  to  the  northern 
states  of  Central  America.  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  imports  from  Great  Britun  consist  principally  of  cotton 
goods,  woollens,  hardware,  and  other  dry  goods.  Crapes 
and  other  China  goods  are  brought  largely  in  American 
Tcssels,  as  well  as  coarse  stufls.  Silks,  brandies,  and  trinkets 
are  brought  from  France ;  wines  from  Spain,  A  commercial 
treaty  was  made  with  England  in  I860. 

Dmisioiu,  Toamt,  Ac — Costa  Rica  is  divided  into  six 
dqiartments— San  Jose,  Cartago,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  Ouana- 
cente,  and'  Pnnta  de  Arenas.  The  only  towns  of  any 
importance  are  the  capital,  San  Jos^;  Cartago,  the  former 
capital;  and  Alajuela  and  Villa  Vieja  oa  the  western 
coast 

£bH  JM.thec^talof  therepublic,  population  abontl6,000, 
stands  on  the  elevated  table-land,  9"  46'  N.  lat,  64'  W.  long. 
Its  site  is  said  to  be  4600  feet  above  the  le^-el  of  the  sea. 


It  is  a  modem  city,  having  grown  np  rince  the  dee1arati<m  ol 
independence ;  and  though  the  seat  of  the  govenunsat, 
legislature,  uid  courts  of  jostice,  as  well  as  of  the  bishop,  it 
hsk  no  buildings  of  any  beaaty  or  importance.  It  ia  howna 
a  bnsy  commercial  town.  It  communicates  -  by  a  cut- 
road  72  miles  long  with  ita  port,  PwUa  <2s  Aratat,  nhih 
is  also  a  tliriving  place,  b«^  w  principal  port  d  Cotft 
Rica. 

(jartoM  stands  at  the  base  of  tha  Vt^eano  of  Gnt^ 
about  16  miles  E.  by  S.  from  San  Jos^ :  population  abcot 
6000.  It  was  once  the  GSpital  of  Costa  lUca,  and  a  plan  gf 
some  commercial  as  well  aa  political  conseqaesce,  but  it 
both  respects  it  has  given  way  to  San  Jos^.  In  1841  it  mi 
almost  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  whidi  dcstn^sl 
seven  out  of  its  eight  churches  and  nearly  3000  hoaagi.  It 
has  never  recovered  from  the  calamity. 

Alajuda^  population,  including  the  surrounding  diitrid, 
about  10,000,  stands  nearly  midway  between  San  Jos^anl 
Pnnta  d4  Arenas,  aud  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  A  goU  dol 
of  sugar  is  raised  in  the  vicini^.  Villa  Ftefo,  about  7  mila 
W.  from  San  Jos^,  is  likewise  a  place  of  some  tadt 
Cnrridabst,  Assari,  Paraiso,  Heredil^  Barba,  and  Btgaa, 
are  other  towns  of  more  or  less  conseqoanee. 

OovtmmetU,  4^.— The  goveniment  is  in  tlis  hub  cf  i 
presidmt  elected  for  tax  yean,  and  a  Initiative  meaXtj 
consisting  of  18  deputies  elected  Ua  thzee  yean.  Hk 
revenue,  derived  principally  from  a  duty  on  tdbseoo  and 
spirits,  land  sales,  stamps,  &c.,  amounts  to  shoot  1SO,000 
dollus.  The  state  has  no  debt  either  foreign  «r  dosmlic^ 
and  it  has  happily  enjoyed  internal  and  external  peace  fix 
several  yean.  The  chief  court  of  justice  is  the  Tnbnml  of 
San  JoB^,  which  is  presided  over  by  seven  judges.  Tit 
militia  consists  of  6000  men,  of  whom  200  are  oiled  npm  at 
a  time  to  form  the  army  on  aaty. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  the  republic  are  relativdy  mm 
numerous  in  Costa  Rica,  than  in  the  other  repauia  if 
Central  America :  the  ladinoo,  or  mnlattoes,  an  ahi 
numerous.  They  are  chiefly  settled  cm  the  western  nds  sf 
the  taUe-land.  Tha  eastern  side  of  the  eonntiy  is  oe(s{i(d 
hy  the  Indius,  vbo  number  about  10,000.  Romn 
Cf^tholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  other  fonsi  of 
worship  are  permitted.  The  church  is  presided  over  bj  tiie 
Bishop  of  San  Joe^. 

During  the  Spanish  occupation  of  this  part  of  Ameitci, 
Costa  Rica  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Qutenuli 
After  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  ^sai^ 
American  colonies,  September  1821,  it  remained  for  aikoit 
time  united  to  the  Mexican  kingdom  of  Iturbe;  bat  vAa 
the  new  federal  union  of  the  United  States  of  Cffllnl 
America  was  established  in  1823  after  the  model  oftke 
United  States  of  North  America,  it  formed  one  of  theanM 
states.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  short-lived  ^i^'^^ 
Rica  became  an  independent  repablic,  and  hat  so  awian 
ever  sines. 

COTARNINA.  [CaiinsnT,  A  Li 

COTTON,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  London.  Livefpod. 
and  Glasgow,  are  the  three  great  places  of  import  for  cott^ 
into  this  conntiy,  especially  Liverpool  {  and  the  anKWitffi 
this  import  is  truly  marvellous.  Liverpool  and  MAiicbeite[ 
often  take  oppodte  views  of  the  cotton  trade ;  they  >tuil 
to  each  other  in  the  relalion  of  seller  and  buyor  in  respect  to 
this  commodity ;  and  their  interests  frequently  lead  in  oppo* 
site  directions ;  but  no  such  difference  can  affect  the  nu 
magnitude  of  the  trade.  When  we  consider  that  Lann^ 
now  contains  hearly  two  millions  of  souls,  that  the  Gla<g<* 
district  contains  seven  hundred  thousand,  that  the  BBV* 
facture  is  the  ohief  source  of  indostiy  in  both  Am 
districts,  and  that  Cfaeshira  and  YorkAire,  ^(VBtbtfinn 
other  counties,  also  contain  their  hundreds  of  thoMD* 
of  cotton-workcre— we  can  hardly  &il  to  see  ^ 
tremejy  important  the  regular  supply  of  cotton  malt  ba  to 
Great  Britain.  . 

In  our  previous  article  (vol.  vii.  p.  93)  we  have  hmffA 
down  the  statistics  of  the  supply  of  this  important  article  to 
1836.  The  vast  increase  of  our  manufactures  has  of  cdum 
occasioned  a  demand  for  latter  supplies  of  tiie  raw  "'■^^ 
for  which  the  United  States  of  America  are  still  oerclua 
source,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  reliable.  But  the  British  manufacturer  does  ntrt 
depending  for  so  material  an  object  on  one  country  om, 
pMticnlarly  for  a  crop  which  is  so  likely  to  be  affected  oj 
seasons,  and  of  which  the  cultivation,  which  is  by 
labour,  no  apprdwnds  may  be  aome^ay  sadd«Jy  iatsnsptM- 
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Fot  jatttf  yma  Iw  liu  beoi  loddng  out  fi»  nliMi  whun  a 
Alton  sapply  may  be  locked  for.  But  our  fiHt  India  pot- 
mnoiii,  BruU,  and  Egypt  (vhidi  is  made  to  indndo  ^ria 
and  a  mr  otbar  diitriett  tin  Meditenuean  eoasti  (tf  Asia) 
lutve  long  faniitihed  a  portion  of  his  matorial,  bat  hj  no 
means  enough  to  aatufyQiswBDta.  The  caltivation  of  cotton 
has  been  arged  in  Aostnlia^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  Gnyana,  among  our  own  settle- 
ments; and  recently  Dr.  Livingstone  has  stated  the  pro- 
biJi>ility  of  obtaining  a  laise  npply  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  with  a  likelihood  at  the  same  time  of  nippressiag  the 
slaTe-tiade  by  occopyiiig  the  natives  in  nsefal  and  profitable 
industry,  instead  of  their  baitarons  and  predatory  wars. 
This,  if  ever  realised,  mast  evidently  be  a  work  of  time. 
In  oar  own  settlements  the  price  of  laboar  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  too  high  to  admit  of  any  c<msiderable  incresse 
of  the  qnantities  we  derive  from  thence ;  for  tboo^  there  has 
been  a  general  increase,  the  sopfdy  is  very  inegolar,  and 
k  not  la^.  In  the  year  1866  the  United  States  sapplied 
77  par  cent,  the  Bnttsh  poaaessions  17,  Braxil  2-1,  Egypt 
3*3,  and  other  places  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  qautities  im- 
ported. A  pcntion,  varying  from  «w-iixtli  to  <me-sixteenth,  is 
re-exported  in  the  raw  state,  for  most  of  the  Enropean 
nations  are  competitors  with  onrselTes  in  the  cotton  markets 
of  the  worid.  Hambmv,  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  Trieste, 
Antwerp,  and  Fnnce  (chiefly  at  Havre)  collectively  take 
about  two-sevNithi  of  the  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  part  of  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  sent  from 
England,  bat  on  the  otiier  band  there  is  eveiy  year  imported 
a  qoantity  of  cotton  mannfactnres,  sach  as  East  India  piece 
goods,  stockinsa,  fringe,  yams,  &c.,  to  the  valae  of  about 
1,600,0002^  which  has  not  been  included  in  thefollowins 
statement  of  the  import  of  raw  matwial,  and  the  dedared 
nine  e^orta  from  the  year  1836  iniidadTa.  Wa  have 
g^van  oeeammaUy  a  statement  of  iha  sonreea  whenoa  the 
raw  material  is  derived,  as  they  show  the  enormous 
diffismkoes  of  the  crops  in  diftrent  places,  and  somttunes 
that  an  insoffident  supply  from  America  has  been  in  some 
measure  made  up  by  an  increase  from  other  ^aoes,  and 
eqtedally  from  our  own  poaaesdcoa ;  bat  wa  ban  mt  thought 
it  necessary  to  repeat  it  for  every  year. 


1866. 

usr. 


18t& 


Totil     .  . 

UBlMMitM  . 
Brit.  PooNutint 
BnxU    ,      .  . 


tlMM 


llNI. 

408^,067 
T^4ll 


Ualtea  Statu  . 
Brit  PoMeuIoni 
BruU         ,  , 


14,464,000 


tew. 


Ualted  8tfttu  . 

Brit.  PMMMiOIW 

BnsU    .     .  . 


nrwM 

811,666,800 
4a,T6S,ll« 


1880.  Exported. 

HuitthBtiirai 

Tun 
1897.  lUwdkMom 

Yses  .  . 


1838.  Mamifluians 
Yua  . 


1899.  llMullMtBWS 
Tsa  .  . 
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18;Hll,6n 
6,110^ 
18^161 


Hara  was  a  laige  falling-off  everywhere  except  in  the 
British  posseanMis,  and  in  "  other  places,"  showiog  the 
efforts  made  to  prooure  the  raw  m&tenal.  Probably  a  por- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  continent  The  exported  manu- 
bctnras,  however,  do  not  iHlwear  to  have  snfiered.  The 
following  year  sbovi  a  laiqge  uoMse  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions:— 


18tt. 


Unltad  StatM  . 
Brit.  FoaseialoDa 
BraiU       .  . 


llMH 


nM. 

4S1,67S,610 
77,183,780 
14,880,404 
6,483,414 
8,800,886 


18d.  TMd. 
1813.  Total 
1818.  Toad . 


OT,9M;SB6 

681,780,068 
87^188,118 


ISIO.  UMtntketues 


1641.  Uuia&etarH 
Y«ni  .  . 

1848.  Huiubotarea 
Ytm  . 

1148.  Huofluitiina 
Tun  . 


7,101,806 


16,339,610 
7,tm,968 

13,907^ 
7,771,464 

16,364^0 
7488,971 


In  this  year  the  importations  from  Egjrpt,  which  had  been 
gradaally  deeliaiDg^  esak  to  867460  IBs.,  but  rose  the  next 
year  to  5}  millioiii,  and  in  184S  to  Hi  miUioss. 


1844.  Total  . 
1810.  Total 
1848.  Total . 


781^,968 
487,748,688 


UU.  IflimfcHilne 

Tun  . 
1845.  Mum&etmw 

Tun 
1848.  HuiibotaiM 

Tun  . 


« 

l8,S18lf» 
6,988^ 

19,108088 
8,868,886 

17,736,868 
7,878,787 


In  this  year  the  datv  on  raw  cotton  was  taken  off,  bat 
from  a  defident  suj^ly  the  manofuture  dedined,  as  awo  in 
the  following  year ;  nor  did  it  recover  itself  till  1619. 


1847.  Total 

ISO.  Total 

1818.  Total 

laoa  Total 

1861.  Tetai 

18B>.  Told 


lbs. 
888,088,088 

n8,09M61 

765,488,018 

sB^sniesi 

SBB^SiMil 


1817. 
1818. 
1848. 
1860. 
1861. 
UBL 


Haaatefllnw 
Tub     .  . 
MunbatuM 
Tub  . 
HumtaBtnw 
Tun  . 
UiiuitaataiM 
Tun  .  . 
MuuUMbim 
Tun 

Ten  .  . 


£ 

17,375 MS 

6,907.980 
16,708,308 

0,927,881 
90^071,048 

6,704,088 
91,864^ 

6^704 
88,697,108 

ej68t,806 
88,484310 


In  this  year  Egypt  sent  44,938,668  Iba,,  the  lugeat  qaaii- 
tity  it  has  ever  fornished  in  one  year. 


lb*. 

1868.  Told  .  .  .  89MU^ 
USA.  TMd    .    .  .  mjmjM 

U66.  Total  880^108,871 

1888.  CaltAd  StatM    .  780/180.668 
Brit.  PoMNdooa  180^448^)64 
BraxU.      .      .  81,490,704 
.  88,688,006 
T,119,88« 


lfi8r,«1jBlto6  BtatM 
toNoT.SOl  Brit Poa. 
BluU.  . 


1.088,787,688 
.  684,849,684 
.  831474,678 
.  84,876,018 
.  81,100,780 
7,768,778 


1868. 
1664. 
1S65. 
1868. 


IflVa  ■■■—It 

toMw.lA  Yi 


HaavtaotnrM 
Tub  . 
MwinfMuw 
Tun     .  . 
HumtaetonB 
Tun  . 
Mumftetans 
Yam    .  . 


c 

88,939,810 
6,886,897 
84,948.887 

«t8B6,aer 

r,S8l,f7B 
7,330,498 
80,310,000 


868^70^718 

The  prices  given  for  cotton  vary  grwtly.  Diffeient 
countries,  different  years,  diffiftieut  quuities  in  the  same  year, 
all  lead  to  difference  of  price.  Sea  Island  cotton  always 
realises  the  best  price,  whue  Suiat  cotton  is  nesr  the  bottom 
of  the  list }  1848  was  a  cheap  year,  while  1660  was  a  dear 
year;  the  lowsst  Sea  Island  (in  the  badnniiig  <d  Oet.  166(^ 
was  quoted  at  8d.  per  lb.,  while  the  highest  reached  94d, 
and  Surats  were  60.  to  7&  As  the  v«ry  dear  cottons  are 
sold  <mly  in  small  quantity,  the  average  price  for  1840  waa 
probably  about  dd.  per  lb.,  and  for  1860  abont  8i.  We  give 
the  prices  varied  at  periods,  ten  years  wut,  with  the  meet 
prices  of  tlw  so-called  Orleans  m  Amenoa,  and  Peaambaea 

Nov  OriMU.  BruU. 

1818              94<l.to97A    aUto-d. 

18SS    ...»    8^  „  ISd.    ISA  „  Ud. 

1888               9d.Zltd.    13d.„U<l. 

1845               44.-  8A    fld.  ,  Sd. 

1866    .... ,  M.  u  8M. 

1868          ni  ^tG.         ,  „  , 

UN' Doe.  81  tU-m^    4«-il7: 

In<heyearl666,themiantitisaexported  were  8,036,491,291 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  of  the  declared  value  of  88,627,789/. ; 
68,683,606  yards  of  lace  and  patent  net,  valae  425,783/. ; 
6,448,369  Ibe.  of  thread  for  sewing,  value  686,363/.;  1,009,619 
dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  value  308,666/. ;  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  manufactures  to  the  value  of  370,486/1,  independent 
of  the  yam.  The  following  list  gives  the  prodneta  with  the 
places  to  which  Uiey  ware  sent  in  the  fint  eleven  numtiiB 
in  1867  >- 

(htlMi,  CkdUoa,  Cambric*  and  Mv^init  JFWfMAs  and 
MixtdSH^. 


Tut  Indlcfl. 

174.  to  30A 
ti.„  Bd. 

id.  ^  id. 


Tudi. 
48,751.442 

29,620,290 
45,932,221 


Haaie  Towae      •  • 
Holland  .... 
Pottogil,  Axorao,  udliidelrs 

Turkey  116,244,309 

Sfria  aad  Falettiae 
^ypt     .     .  . 

UnitodStdM 
Foieiga  Wstt  ladies 
Braxil  . 

Baenoi  Aym  ,  ■ 

chm  . 

Peru 

Chloa  end  Hong koBg 


3S,8£2,516 
.   .  52,252,930 
169.985,234 
•      .  .  70,299,283 
180,129,154 
.      .   .  29,614,621 
.      .      .  36,736,233 

[3igiti.fedb>?Gl?yWfe 


COT 


1817. 
Yuds. 

Jm   27,961^58 

OibnlUr  18,433.819 

BriUah  North  Americs     ....  32,088^13 
.     WMt  India      ....  42.480,308 

"     BMtlndtH  438,293,029 

Anrtnlk  M;039^1S 

Otkvanmtfhs  819^48,774  . 


Total     ..      .         .  1^9.376,97« 


DocFiln. 

StoGklmn   979^ 

lb. 

Thmd  for  mriBg   4,346,888 

Ogam  Yam. 

RnuU   13,062,003 

Sweden   1,569,686 

Rmim  Towdi   44,186,476 

Holland   34,863,617 

Bolgium   675,306 

Nipla  ud  Sfcflr   6,108,024 

Anttriu  Teiritotici      ....  4,464^7 

Tttrkar   e,880,i€6 

Britiih  Eut  India   I7,080,3<9 

Other  countries   33,697,262 


Total      ....  164,7fi7«4fi9 

The  total  dcdued  values  of  ^  eottoD  ezporti  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  18S7  are  u  follows :— Cottons,  cali- 
oo«^  26376,e2S£  OnttoH  yams,  incladuig  itockings 
and  cotton  thread  for  sewing,  6,16S,d06/. 

A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  sources  of  production  is 
given  in  the  following  statenuiU  of  the  amonnt  of  cetttm  in 
stock  at  Liverpool  on  December  31, 1867 :  the  quantity  is 
stated  in  bales  >- 


BttiRed      .  . 

.   .  630 

AMuumiHoUle 

.  109,S»0 

PccumIhko,  AhmML  te. 

.      .  .  19,700 

BiUaeedMacde  . 

.      .  7,880 

Sorinun       .      «  ■ 

Common  West  India,  && 

Total  . 

.      .  .  400,800 

At  the  same  period  there  were  41,S90  bales,  chiefly  East 
Indian,  in  stodc  in  London ;  and  10,920  in  Glawow,  making 
a  total  of  452,610  balei. 

The  qoantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  mills  of  this  conntiy 
does  not  always  show  the  qoantity  of  worlc  done,  llie 
^nantitv  thus  consumed  was  enormonsly  greater  in  1848  than 
Id  1847,  and  a  little  greater  still  in  1649  ;  but  the  qoantities 
of  work  done,  and  wages  paid,  did  not  increase  in  a  similar 
ratio.  The  latter  two  elements  droend  in  great  meaeore  on 
the  weight  of  cotton  need  in  making  a  particular  size  of 
cloth  or  yam.  In  some  states  of  the  muket,  heavy  goods 
pay  the  BHnn&etnrer  better  than  thtwe  of  U^ter  texture  ; 
and  at  audi  a  time  the  conaumption  of  cotton  ia  inecMaed, 
thooifi  ndtber  the  nunu&cturers*  profita  nor  the  woikmei^s 
vagea  may  have  reached  a  higher  aggngate.  In  aa^  cotton 
&hric8,  the  material  is  worth  two-thirds  of  the  vriulB  -nine ; 
in  others  it  amounts  only  to  one-fiftieth :  thoH  are  extreme 
cases ;  and  betwe«i  tiicm  eveiy  kind  of  ratio  is  observable 
in  some  or  other  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  manufiacture. 
In  the  case  of  yams,  the  material  is  worth  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  price  in  some  specimens,  and  only  one-twentieth 
in  others.  A  given  number  of  spindles,  etupu^ied  in  making 
cottott  twist  of  the  thickness  called  No.  SO,  would  nse  up 
lS40ihi.of  mtton,  in  the  ttma  vhldi  mnU  iIivh  la  pnh 
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dudng  No.  aO  out  of  840  lbs.,  No.  40  out  of  6S9  lbs., 
No.  60  out  of  SS4  lha. ;  in  the  high  Nes.  the  rel^n  yi)h 
of  the  labour  is  higher,  and  consequently  the  ralitivs  vilna 
of  the  material  lower,  than  in  the  low  Nob.  In  some  of  tie 
gigantic  cotton  mills  30,000  or  40,000  lbs.  of  cotton  1«  wiU 
be  used  in  tome  weeks  than  in  others,  althooj^  all  thi 
machineiy  and  all  the  hands  may  be  empk^ed  it  bo(k 
periods ;  the  difference  arising  from  fine  light  goods  bti^ 
made  at  one  time,  and  ooatae  heavier  goods  at  saothi. 
When  the  demand  for  ninted  mnslina,  and  other  light  goo^ 
is  relatively  brisker  uian  that  of  domestics,"  or  oshht 
eotton  gowu,  the  eoDMunption  ol  cotton  in  Sn^land  is  bmi 
to  lessan.  An  advance  in  the  price  of  cottim  u  modi  um 
sbongly  felt  in  respect  to  eoarsesoodsudyans^  than  in  fist; 
BO  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  demand  bom  many  foiap 
markets  almost  ceases  if  thaprioe  flnetuateabqroBoitsMil 
limits ;  ^«naa  in  h^i  gooaB,^iriMrsin  labow  fonM  a  faqi 
ratio  of  the  selling  price,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tits  nv 
material  is  not  bo  sensibly  felt.  Whenever  the  snpp^  ii 
deficient  and  the  price  high,  the  manufacturer  has  an  uidac*- 
ment  to  prodnoe  ught  goMs  instead  of  benvy ;  and  for  a  isii 
reason,  when  the  demand  is  slack,  there  is  less  dead  wd^ 
of  such  capital  in  a  stock  of  lig)it  gooib  than  of  hsBrygoali 
of  equal  market  value. 

The  arguments  put  forth  to  ahow  that  we  ongfat  not  toco, 
tinue  to  be  so  much  dependent,  as  we  now  are,  on  the  Unitei 
States  for  our  supply  of  cotton,  are  somsi«Aiat  as  follom  >- 
That  our  yearly  snmly  from  other  quarten  has  beoi  giadul^ 
decreanng ;  that  wmle  onr  consumption  ia  ineRau{,  m 
mpply  available  for  consumption  increases  in  a  less  nwo,ii 
that  it  can  only  be  kept  up  encrondung  en  the  raem 
store ;  that  the  United  Ststsa  la  the  only  country  iriuntlie 
growth  of  eotton  ia  materially  <m  the  increase  and  tin 
increase  is  not  e^ual  in  rapidi^  to  the  incrsass  of  mano&t 
taring  or  eonsnmug  power  in  Europe  and  the  irnitadStalMi 
that  no  stimnhiB  ofprice  can  nutenally  augment  the  iBoiiN 
of  supply  in  the  united  States,  since  tlw  plantan  iln^ 
grow  as  much  cotton  as  the  negro  population  can  ^i(^;  and 
that,  consequently,  if  the  cotton  manufacture  of  tbia  eosntt; 
is  to  increase,  it  can  only  do  ao  by  applying  a  grsst  stisnla 
to  the  growth  of  cottot  in  other  connteies  adapted  to  tki 
culture. 

Which  then  "other  oonntries**  u«  to  be,  Is  a  qoeriitn 
wheieon  much  diffnenee  of  opinion  joevails.  In  tas 
stages  of  the  cotton  mannlseture,  the  conntries  sinoDBiig 

the  Mediterranean  furnished  us  with  nearly  onr  iriiole  npplf. 
In  the  18th  century  the  West  Indies  provided  the  em 
cotton  supply ;  but  at  present  the  Meditemnean  and 
West  Inues  combined  famish  a  vary  insignificast  istio. 
Brazil,  Egypt,  and  India,  have  successively  entered  the 
market ;  Australia  and  South  Africa  have  recently  the 
same ;  and  the  question  arises,  which  of  all  these,  or  wfaetlwr 
all  combined,  can  famish  a  supply  which  will  maUriiBf 
lessen  our  dependence  on  the  United  States  ?  The  IdiKS* 
shire  authorities  themselves  are  at  isme  on  this  matter ;  for 
\rtule  some  point  to  the  East  Indies  as  the  aouioa  ct  u 
•ahanstless  snppW ;  otiien  feel  reUaace  only  sn  sv  on 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  Afri<a,  and  Anstndia. 

Since  1836  thme  luve  been  i«  inventions  to  aUermat«ii% 
the  processes  of  manufacture  in  cotton,  but  the  impnnn- 
ments  in  the  machineiy  have  gnttly  faolitated  the 
tion  in  most  oi  the  various  branches  both  of  wesvng  m 
printing. 

COUNTY  COURTS.  The  whole  jniisdictiQB  in  aril  esoMa 
of  the  old  Bcfyremote,^T  County  Court  ('  Peow  pyckipBd«*i' 
v.Tiii.p.  113),  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  County  Coort^ 
firstestablished  for  the  recovery  of  claiOMnot  exeesdiog  90£  i> 
amount,  in  1846,  but  whose  jurisdiction  has  sisee  beeu  eae- 
siderably  extended  by  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  96 ;  18  &  13  Viet.  c.  10); 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  61 ;  16  &  16  Vict.  e.  64 ;  and  19  &  SO 
c  30. 

The  new  County  Courts  were  intended,  not  <flily  Is  biuK 
justice  to  every  man's  door  (like  the  ancient  Saxon  tiilnuiui 
whose  plape  they  have  taken),  hut  also  to  supply  the  {umm 
of  a  great  variety  of  inferior  eonrti^  establisbeid  m  diSamsj 
localities  by  as  nuny  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  obtsinei' 
for  that  purpose,  "nieee  tribnmJa  which  were  called  ConrU 
of  Requests,  or  Courts  of  Conscience,  and  were  intesW 
solely  for  the  roeeveiy  of  small  debts,  were  ooaseqeesur 
abolnhed  when  the  new  County  Courts  were  establiihed. 

The  Coanty  Cenri  may  entertain  soiU  for  the  reoofsiy  « 
aUdebt8,daaijias,aaddeaian4s,lsneifl^andbahncesofw 
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the  parties  consent  in  writuui  elalmi  to  any  amount  may  be 

determined ;  but  the  Court  nas  do  jorisdiction  (onleu  the 
parties  consent  in  writing)  in  any  action  in  which  the  title 
to  real  property  or  in  which  the  vaiidi^  of  any  beqaest  nnder 
a  will  or  settlement,  may  come  in  qnestion ;  nor  in  any  action 
for  a  malicioaB  prosecouon,  for  libel  or  slander,  or  sedoction. 

The  Crown  may  eue  in  this  Court  for  duties  and  penalties 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  the  judgment  ^  such 
cases  being  final.  An  action  again  may  be  brought  in  it 
axainst  a  cnstom-honse  officer,  in  respect  w  aity  illegal  seizure 
el  vessels  or  ^oods,  when  the  damages  do  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds;  but  m  this  ease  there  is  an  appeal,  u  ia  an  wdinaiy 
action  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107).  Questiou  between  the  Crown 
and  any  parfy  liable  for  Succession  Duties  (not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds)  may  also  be  determined  in  this  Court ;  the 
deciflion  of  uie  judge  in  such  cases  also  being  final  (16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  81). 

The  County  Courts  are  essentially  local  eonrts,  for  to  give 
jurisdiction  the  defenduit  must  reside  within  the  district  of 
the  court,  at  the  time  of  the  action  being  brought  By  leave 
of  the  Court,  however,  an  action  may  1»  brought  where  the 
cause  thereof  arose  within  the  district  of  the  Court,  in  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  or  one  of  several  defendants  has 
dwelt  or  carried  on  business  in  such  district  within  six 
months.  The  Court  has  also  jorisdicticm  to  give  a  landlord 
possession'  of  premises  of  which  the  rent  does  not  exceed  501. 
annoally,  and  no  fine  hu  been  paid,  where  the  tenant's  term 
has  detenoined.  ot  he  has  received  notice  to  qnit,  or  where 
the  lent  is  half  a  year  in  arrear. 

Its  jnrisdictioB  m  testamentary  matters  is  ei^hlned  ela»> 
wiMre.  rPiOBAii,  S.  The  County  Couit  has  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  determining  the  claims  and  disputes  of  the 
members  and  officers  of  Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies,  andof  Literaiy  and  Scientific  Institutions 
(18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  41 ;  16  &  16  Vict.  c.  31,  s.  8,  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act,  18C4),  and  in  the 
appointment  ot  trustees  to,  and  the  relation  of,  all  charities 
within  the  district  of  the  Court,  of  which  the  gross  annual 
revenue  does  not  exceed  30^  [Chabitizs,  8.  S.J 

A  suit  is  b^^  by  the  entry  of  a  plaint  at  the  office  of 
the  Court,  which  sets  out  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, and  the  nature  of  the  action.  Thereupon  a  summona 
is  issued,  a  copy  of  which  is  served  on  the  d^endant  by  one 
of  the  bulifisof  the  Court,  requiring  the  defendant  to  appear; 
which  he  must  do  at  the  Court  to  which  he  is  summoned,  or 
have  judgment  given  against  him.  If  defence  is  made,  the 
matter  in  dispute  is,  on  the  trial,  inquired  into,  and  disposed 
of  summarily  by  the  judge ;  who  is  to  decide  all  questions,  as 
well  of  bet  as  of  law,  unless  one  or  other  of  the  parties  has 
demanded  a  jniy  for  the  trial  of  matters  of  fact;  for  in  actiona 
for  sums  above  6L,  a  jury  of  five  may  be  obtained  as  of  right; 
in  this  case  the  facts  are  to  be  tried  by  the  jury. 

In  actions  for  more  than  SOI.,  an  appeal  lies  to  either  of 
the  superior  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  against  the 
decision  of  the  jui^e  in  matter  of  law,  or  in  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  evidence.  No  ^peal  lies  against  his  decision 
in  matters  of  S&ct. 

The  Court,  which  is  held  <Hiceamonth,isaeoart  of  record. 
On  ita  judgment  execution  may  be  issoed  against  the  goods 
of  the  nnsqccessf nlparty.  Ifheltasnogoods.buthasthemeans 
<tf  paying  and  refusM  to  do  ao,  he  may  m  punished,  aftn 
inquiry  mto  Us  cirenmstaBceSjly  impriswunentfor  a  period 
not  exceeding  forty  days;  or  the  judgment  (if  for  more  than 
90^)  may  be  removed  loto  one  of  the  anperior  courts,  and 
enforced  there  by  the  ordinary  procanof  exeeatiom 

To  mcoursge  anitors  to  resort  to  this  Coort,  the  plaintiff 
in  the  superior  courts  (in  suits  in  which  they  have  cononrrent 
jurisdiction)  does  not  in  general  obtain  casta  in  actions  of 
eontraet  where  he  recovers  less  than  30/.,  and  in  actions  of 
fort  where  herecoveEBnomarethand/.,unlesa  the  judge  who 
tries  the  cause  certifies  for  costs,  or  it  appears  that  there  waa 
sofficiwt  reason  for  brinnng  the  aetion  in  the  supwior  court. 

Previously  to  the  establiiibment  of  the  County  Courts,  the 
Courts  of  Bankruptcy  bad,  by  the  statutes  6  &  6  Vict  c.  116, 
and  7  &  S  Vict  o.  96,  oalled  usoally  the  *  ProtecUon  Acts,' 
jurisdiction  to  grant  to  any  person  who  was  a  Irmhr  owing 
W  than  300^  in  all,  w  who  waa  iMf  a  (nNisr  within  Um  bank- 
rupt laws,  protection  from  all  proesMi  nusinriadictioawss, 
hy  tiie  sUtnto  10  &  11  VicL  e.  108,  vMted  in  the  County 
Crart,  and  the  Court  for  the  Belief  of  Insolvent  Debton,  in 
London.  [PaoTaonoH  Acts,  S.  8.]  In  the  County  Court,  wo, 
may  now  be  tided  all  actiona  of  r^lavin.  [RxnAvur,  S.  S.] 
The  judge  hai  also  pownc  to  gniU  a  wofzMrt  for  the  aneat  of 


an  ahwondlag  debtor,  and  by  itatoto  17  a&d  16  VUA,  c.  101^ 
to  diraet  a  vesaal  which  baa  eaosad  injury  oolliuon  or  otluc^ 
wise  to  anothn  Tesiel  to  be  dat^nod  until  aati^bctioiiitmad* 
for  the  injury,  or  wmntj  pna  to  aUde  Uu  mnt  ol  legal 

proceedings. 

The  nature  and  jnrisdietioB  of  this  Court  have  been  do- 
scribed  thus  fully^  in  consequence  not  only  of  the  recent 
erection  of  these  txibunals,  but  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them,  and  the  important  position  they  have 
taken  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  (Biackstone'a 'Com- 
mentaries,* Mr.  Kerr's  edition,  v(^  viii,  p.  38.) 

COURTSb— The  re-construction  of  local  courts,  antidpated 
in  the  articleon  this  subject  ('Penny  CycloptBdia,*  v.  viiip.  116), 
tookplacein  1846, in  toere-orgausati<m«ItheCounfyConrtL 
with  a  simple  and  inexpensiTe  procedore,  and  a  profeidcou 
judge  in  lieu  of  the  Sheriff  and  suitors  of  the  old  scHyremate, 
[CouNTTCouaTS,5'.S0  The CoartoftheMarahalsea,or Palace 
Court,  has  also  been  abolished,  and  provision  mads  for  the  mt^ 
renderof  the  inferior  local  courts  by  corporations  and  the  lorde 
of  manors  and  hundreds.  Most  of  Uiese  indeed  have  loiw  been 
as  much  in  desuetude  as  the  court  of  piepoudre.  Many  of 
the  more  important  boron^  courts  haveliowever  obtamed 
a  renewed  vitality,  by  having  the  provisiiuu  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1862  and  18S4  extended  to  than,  by 
order  in  Council.  This  ha^  of  course,  produced  some  ano- 
malies. An  inhabitant  of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  may  find 
himself  commanded  to  enter  an  wpearance  at  Westminster 
by  the  Queen;  obliged  to  obey  a  hJu  order  to  B{n>ear  at  Iaih 
caster  fay  the  Dncheia  of  Xdaoater;  threatened  with  jndgneit 
and  exeention  hy  the  Mayor  of  liverpooL  if  he  fail  to  appear 
atUie  Court  of  Passage  in  that  town;  and  finally  aittnmonod  to 
answer  a  plaint  in  the  Coun^  Court  of  Lancaabire  hoUan  at 
Liverpool.  As  to  the  alterations  which  ban  been  made  hi 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  courts,  see  B&mumnoTy&Sj  E«insT, 
S.  2  ;  PaoBATS,  S,  S  ;  Dtvoaoa,  &  2. 

COWFEB,  EDWABB,  was  bom  in  1700.  Uttlo  or 
nothing  has  been  published  concerning  the  circnmstancea  and 
events  of  the  early  life  of  this  distinguished  inventor  and 
imjE>roTer  of  machinery.  It  is  known  however  tiiat  it  was 
chiefiy  owing  to  swne  of  his  inventicois  in  linder-printing 
that  Mr.  Appl^th  waa  induced  to  build  the  extensive 

C ting-office  in  Doke-atre^  adjdning  to  Stamford-street, 
don,  now  occupied  by  Meaan.  Cloweik  and  he  was  a 
partner  with  Mr.  A^I^gath  in  that  eatabliahmant.  They 
were  alio  connected  in  making  madiiuea  for  calico-printing 
and  in  the  construction  of  new  machinery  for  printing  the 
*  Times,'  of  which,  in  ccmjuuctimi  with  Mr.  AppI^^  he 
published  a  description.  In  fiwt,  some  of  the  nioet  impotaat 
improvements  in  machine-printing  were  of  his  invention, 
such  especially  as  the  ^ving  a  diagonal  action  to  the  rollers 
on  the  self-acting  inking-tables.  In  the  Great  Bxhibition 
of  18S1  he  exhibited  a  model,  made  by  T.  B.  Winter,  a  stu- 
dent in  King's  College,  London,  of  the  printing-machine  now 
in  general  use ;  and  oy  such  machines  the  catalognea  of  tlis 
Great  Exhibition  were  printed.  He  had  for  many  yean  an 
engagement  at  the  large  olacking-factory  of  Messrs.  I^y  and 
Mutm,  in  printing  tlwir  labels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy 
imitation.  He  famished  stnne  contrilmtions  to  the  *  Waatj 
Cydopasdia,'  van  of  vbich  «m  w  elabomto  artida  on  « 
'Button.* 

Mr.  Coirper,  doing  icndu  oi  the  later  ;^ea»  <tf  his  liCs^ 
was  professor  of  mechanics  and  mannbctanng  arts  at  Eiiu^a 
College^  and  it  is  as  a  lecturer  that  ha  was  beat  known  towe 
public.  His  process  of  imparting  knowledge  condated  not 
only  in  giving  deacriptions^  and  iUnstrating  Uiem  by  modd^ 
but  in  exhibiting  the  machines  themselvee^  and  showing  them 
at  work.  His  manner  of  leoturiiw  waa  simple  and  popular, 
and  he  had  always  a  full  attendance.  His  knowledge  of 
machineiy,  of  mechanical  construction,  and  the  me^aaie 
arts,  embraced  the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  largest  objects. 
He  delivered  lectures  on  the  mechanical  stractnre  oif  the 
CiTStal  Palace  of  1861.  He  was  much  respected  for  his 
urbanity,  and  fw  hia  readiness  in  makinx  commanicationa 
from  hu  large  stores  of  information  to  the  humbleBt  indi- 
vidoala  as  well  as  to  peraons  of  higher  station.  He  died  at 
bia  reddenoe,Kensingt<«,LondMi,  October  17,  ISfiS. 

COWSUP.  [Pbimou,^!.] 

CBAG,  Uie  nppennoat  of  the  diatinotly  Tertiary  Strata  of 
En^and— using  tiiia  t«m  in  a  wasa  inudi  ia  perhaps  gi»- 
duuly  pasniu  away,  to  be  re^aced  1^  the  huger  meaning  ef 
CainOHMQ.  The  Crag  of  Noifolk  aodTSoffiidk  »  partiy  a  cal- 
oareona  maaa,  lidi  in  delicatoeomla ;  part^a  aobcaleareoM 
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nnd,  riiells,  pebUeSf  ud  bnus.  To  thm  Answiu,  vliose 
origin  is  due  to  different  local  conditions,  and  saceesirre  times, 

Mr.  C^arlesworth  hu  assigned  tlietitlesof  Coralline  Cru,  Red 
Ci3g,and  ManunaliferoosCrag.  The  positionof  thesebeas viU 
be  best  seen  from  the  folloving  table  of  the  classification  of  the 
Tertiary  Rocks  from  Professor  Ansted'a '  ElqnsPtaiy  Qeolog^.* 
Newer  Tertiary,  or  Pliocene  Sexies 

1.  Upper  Gnnl  and  Sand. 

a.  Tilt 

8.  Mammaliferout  Orag. 
4.  Fresh- Water  Sand  and  Oravel. 
6.  BtdCrag. 
Middle  Tertiary,  or  Miocene  Series 

6.  Coralline  Crag. 

Lower  Tertiarr,  or  Eocene  Series  :-— 

7.  FInTio-Marine  Beda,  dn. 
CRAIL.  [FmsHiM.] 
CRANBROOK.  [Kufr.l 

CRASSULA,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Orasvulacece.  It  has  a  6-parted  calyx,  mach  shorter 
than  the  corolla ;  sepals  flattish ;  the  petals  fi,  stellate, 
spreading,  distinct ;  the  stamens  ^,  filaments  awl-shaped ; 
scales  0,  ovate,  short ;  carpels  fi,  many-seeded.  The  Bpeciea 
are  very  nomeroiu.  They  are  saccnlent  herbs  or  shrubs, 
and  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Their 
leaves  are  opposite  and  entire,  or  nearly  so.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  white,  rarely  roae-coloared.  Upwards  of  fifty  species 
have  been  described ;  and  many  of  them,  on  acconnt  of 
their  grotesque  appearance,  are  cultivated  in  onr  gardeni. 
They  are  greenhonie  plants.  One  species,  G.  tetragona,  is 
used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery. 
Any  medidnal  properties  they  possess  is  probably  owing  to 
lliepresenea of  tannin. 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  aa  eminent  American  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  S2nd  of  March,  1613.  At 
school  he  obtuned  some  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  but,  as  is  ^quently  tiie  case  with  youths  in  his 
country,  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  early  life  to'  follow 
Tery  much  his  own  course.  Like  Chantrey,  his  earliest 
instructor  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  was  a  carver  in  wood. 
Whilst  with  him  however  his  strong  desire  for  higher  train- 
ing began,  to  develop  itself.  He  formed  a  collection  of  casta 
of  ancient  and  modem  works  of  a  high  class,  and  he  leamt 
to  model  in  clay.  At  length  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under 
Messrs.  Frazee  and  Launitz,  and  entered  as  a  student  Uie 
academy  of  design  in  New  loA.  Mr.  Lannitz  m:ged  1dm  to 
woceed  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Thorwaldsen.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1634, 
and  was  received  into  the  stndto  ti£  Thorwaldara,  to  whose 
friendship  he  was  greatly  indebted.  Thrown  by  the  death 
of  his  father  on  his  own  resources,  he  for  some  time  supported 
himself  by  making  busts.  The  first  poetic  work  of  his 
which  attracted  particular  attention.was  the  statue  of  Orpheus, 
designed  in  1839,  bat  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
unfiniahed  by  an  attack  of  brain-fever,  the  precnrsor  of  his 
premature  fate.  On  his  recovery  he  completed  the  Orpheus 
in  marble,  a  commission  having  during  his  illness  arrived  for 
it  from  the  Boston  Athenaum,  It  excited  genraal  admiration 
and  antici|>ation.  He  worked  on  diligentiy,  gaining  in  ex- 
ecutive skill  and  confidence,  and  rising  steadily  in  reputation. 
Amcmg  the  chief  of  his  earlier  works  are  hia  *  HerocUaa  with 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  The  Babes  in  the  Wood;' 
'  Flora; 'and*  The  Dancen'— two  life-size  statues  of  child- 
ren, which  have  had  conriderable  popularity.  Among  the 
best  of  his  later  works  are  hia  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven, 
now  in  the  Atheiueum  at  Boston,  America ;  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  which  stands  in  the  square  at  Richmond, 
Virginia  ;  asid  the  more  ambitious  alto-nlievo  of  the  '  Pro- 
gress of  Civilisation  in  America,'  which  he  was  commissioned 

Sthe  federal  eovemment  to  execute  for  the  pediment  of 
}  Capitol  at  Washington.  Others  of  his  works  axe  hia 
statnesof '  The  Oenius  of  Mirth ;'  'A  Shepherdess;'  'David;' 
and  '  Prayer  ;*  hia  groops  of  <  Adam  and  Eve,'  of  heroic  size ; 
'A  Family  suffering  under  the  plague  of  Fieiy  Serpents ;  * 
*  A  Mother  attempting  to  save  henelf  and  Cmld  m>m  the 
Deluge and  his  idealbusts  of  Si^pho,  Veeta,  &e.  He  also 
made  numerous  dsaigns  for  ham-rdievi  illuatratiTC  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  poeU  of  Oreeoe,  Italy,  ud 
Engtandj  events  of  Ajnerican  hittmy,  &c.,  as  weU  as  eeTOsl 
models  of  leading  American  statesmeo. 

From  first  entering  Rome,  Crawford  made  that  cit^  his 
hrane.  He  had  juat  completed  a  new  and  spadoua  studio,  in 
Older  to  vork  with  more  ommnienos  at  the  numerous  com- 


migrioni  which  awaited  eom|detion,  whw  he  wu  ittnekw 
with  a  disease-^tomoor  on  the  brain— which  rendered  him 

unable  again  to  take  up  his  chisel.  He  came  to  London  fat 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  but  failed  to  obtain  relief  and 
^ed  in  London  on  the  8th  of  October,  1857.  Crawford  was 
a  sculptor  of  a  very  lu^  order  of  merit,  not  reaching  to  the 
first  rank,  but  coming  close  to  it.  His  works  display  origi- 
nality and  vigour  rather  than  refinement ;  mental  power 
rather  thui  technical  skill.  Casts  of  some  of  his  itatiaei  an 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

CREATINE.   [Chkmiwry,  S.  2.] 

CREATININE.   [Cheiiistry,  S.  2.] 

CRE8CENTIACE£,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  formerly 
included  in  the  SolanaceaSf  allied  to  Ge»neracete  and  Sigm- 
macea.  The  spedes  are  trees  of  small  uze,  with  alternate 
or  clustered  nmple  leaves  without  stipulet.  The  flowen 
grow  out  of  the  old  stems  or  branches ;  the  calyx  free,  undi- 
vided, eventually  splitting  into  irr^nlar  pieces ;  the  corolla 
monopetalous,  irregular,  somewhat  S-lipped,  with  an  imbri- 
cated sstivation.  Ilie  stamens  are  four  in  number,  growing 
on  the  coroUa,  didynamoo^  with  the  radiment  of  a  nftli  be- 
tween the  posterior  pair,  which  are  the  longest;  imtheiB  2- 
lobed,  bursting  longitndinaUy ;  ovary  free,  surrounded  by  a 
yellow  annular  disc,  1-celled,  composed  of  an  anterior  and 
posterior  caipellary  leaf,  with  2  or  4  equidistant  parietal 
placenta,  which  sometimes  meet  and  produce  additi<xial 
cells ;  ovules  0-0,  horizontal ;  style  1 ;  stigma  of  S  plates. 
Fruit  woody,  not  splitting,  containing  a  multitude  of  large 
amygdaloid  seeds  buried  m  the  pnlp  of  the  placentn;  aUn 
leathery,  loose;  embryo  straight,  irithont  albumen,  with 
plano-convex  fleshly  ^tyledooi,  and  a  thidc  short  zadide 
next  the  hflunL 
'  CREX.  [Raclida.] 

CREWE,  Cheshire,  a  town  in  theparidi  of  Co^enhaD  and 

hundred  of  Nantwich,  is  situated  in  G3f  S'  N.  lat.,  3"  25'  W. 
long.,  distant  24  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Chester,  166  mOes 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  167^  miles  by  the  London 
and  North- Westem  railway  vi&  Trent  Valley.  The  pqpn- 
lation  of  the  town  of  Crewe  in  1801  was  4491.  The  living  is  a 
peipetnal  curacy  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Chest^. 

The  town  of  Crewe  owes  its  erection  entirely  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  London  and  North-Westem  line  of  railway. 
The  inhabitanta  consist  chiefly  of  persons  in  the  empltnrment 
of  the  nulway  company,  wim  their  familiee.  The  nouaes 
and  shops  are  well  built;  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  foot 
paths  are  laid  withasnhalte.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  well  supplied  with  watw,  a  powerfiil  rteam-^nmp  wop- 
plying  at  once  the  endues  in  the  extenaiTe  worksnoH  of  i£b 
company,  the  locomotive  engines,  and  the  honses  in  tLe  town. 
The  water  intended  to  be  used  by  the' inhabitants  passas 
through  two  filtering  processes  before  reaching  the  houses. 
Baths  are  also  provided  at  a  che^i  rate.  The  town  of  Crewe 
has  a  council  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity ;  two-thirds  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  work- 
men and  inhabitants,  and  one-third  by  the  directors  of  the 
railway  company.  A  church  has  been  erected  by  the  com- 
pany :  the  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Merthod- 
ists,  Independents,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  plsees  of  worship.   Schools  for  boys, 

S'ris,  and  in&mts  have  been  provided  by  the  company,  and  a 
Braiy  and  a  mechanics*  iutitation  are  supported  by  sob- 
BcriptKMU  Medical  attendance  and  medicine  axe  secnied  iiir 
the  workmen  and  their  fiunilies  on  payment  of  a  nmall 
weekly  rate,  the  highest  charge  (that  for  a  matried  man  wiUi 
a  &mily)  being  2d.  per  week.  A  field  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  used  for  cri^et-playing.  The  railway  station  at  Crewe  is 
very  spacious.  From  th&  place  branch  off  five  lines  of  rail- 
way, raPording  ready  means  of  communication  with  all  parts 
of  uie  country.  The  workshops  and  machinery  of  the  North- 
Westem  Railway  Company  at  Crewe  are  on  a  very  exteaisiTe 
scale.  Railway  carriages  and  locomotive  engines  are  maao- 
factured  and  repaired.  The  numberof  carriages  of  all  lands ' 
maintained  at  Crewe  amounts  to  about  700,  of  which  100  at 
a  time  are  usually  under  repair.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Crewe,  is  in  Crewe  township,  about  one  mile  fmm  the 
railway  station. 
(H^,  J^oien  and  Poitn  i  CammmliiaHmpvm  Ctuwa.) 
CRICH.  [DnuRsiinu.] 
CRIEFF.  [PaaTasHiRS.] 

CRINAN  CANAI^  Argyleshire,  a  canal  c<amecting  the 
Lochgilp  branch  of  Lochfyne  with  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and 
CMUtrocted  fat  the  pnrpose  td  enabling  vesseU  of  small  aax' 
den  to  dispense  witaw  ntho:  dsi^^^^y^^wmd  toe 
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Jfiill  of  Ourtyre.  The  project  of  fomung  this  «uial  m  fint 
ftarted  about  sixty  years  back,  with  the  co-opendon  of  the 
then  Dnke  of  Argyll.  Sir  John  Rmuiie  haviog  sorveyed 
the  groand  and  reported  £BTOvnbIy,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
vas  obtained,  a  company  waa  formed  in  1793,  and  the 
works  were  forthwith  eommenced.  The  canal  was  opened 
in  1801.  The  canal,  although  not  more  than  9  miles  in 
length,  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  and  the  Highlands ;  the  origiiial  shareholders 
of  the  canal  company,  faoif  ever,  have  never  received  any  return 
for  the  oittlay  of  their  capital.  The  namber  of  locks  in  the 
Coinan  Canal  is  fifteen ;  the  average  breadth  is  24fBet,and  the 
depth  of  water  10  feet ;  if  found  necessary  IS  feet  depth  of 
water  conld  be  mainta^ied.  Since  1818  Uie  canal  has  been 
mider  the  manaj[ement  of  the  Conmusnonera  of  the  Cale- 
dimiin  Canal,  with  the  uTigatum  of  ^riiieh  it  ia  intimately 
nmnaeted ;  farther,  these  euials  fonn  an  impvrtaDt  pwtion 
of  the  inlaad  passage  between  Glasgow  and  InTameas. 
VesBsk  of  aoO  tona  bordmi  can  pass  thnnigh  tbe  Crioan 
Canal. 

CROKER,  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  WILSON, 
was  the  representative  of  a  branch  of  an  ancient  ^uily  which 
was  settiwi  for  many  generations  at  Lineham,  in  Sooth 
Devon.  A  member  of  this  family  emigrated  to  Ireland  abont 
the  year  1600,  and  his  sons  distii^ished  themselves  at  the 
capture  of  Waterford  in  16S0.  A^riona  descendants  of  this 
branch  received  grants  of  land  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which 
they  increased  from  time  to  time  by  marriages  with  inflaen- 
tial  families.  Mr.  Croker,  the  &ther  of  the  sabject  of  onr 
present  memoir,  was  for  many  years  snrveyor-general  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  positicni  became  octvemely  jwpnlar.  By  his 
marriage  with  Hestn,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  B.  Bathbome,  he 
had  an  tnly  son,  John  Wilson  Ondcer,  who  was  bom  in 
Galwsy,  December  20, 1780. 

After  receiving  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Oo^ 
where  he  displayed  great  precocity  and  an  inquisitive  dis- 
porition,  he  waa  entoed  at  Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin,  at  the 
am  of  sixtem,  undex  the  late  Dr.  IJ<^d.  He  socm  began  to 
show  extraordinary  readiness  and  ability  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  '  Historical  Debating  Society,*  since  sup- 
pressed, but  which  then  was  in  active  operation,  drawing 
out  and  developing  the  characters  of  young  men,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  tlteir  appearance  afterwards  on  the  stage  of 
public  lifs.  So  hig^y  did  the  society  esteem  the  share  taken 
m  its  proceedings  hy  Mr.  Croker,  that  it  voted  him  its  first 

Eld  nudal.  Intenmd  by  Ms  mrents  for  the  stnd;^  of  the 
w,  Mr.  Ondur  had  no  aocmer  tuen  his  BJk.  degree  in  1800, 
than  he  was  entered  as  a  stndent  at  Linedn'a  Inn ;  bat  he 
continued  to  reside  in  Dnhlii^  and  to  mix  vrith  the  society 
of  tiiat  capital.  He  waa  called  to  ^le  Irish  bar  in  1 803.  He 
had  leisure  hours  on  his  hands,  and  these  he  devoted  to 
literature.  His  first  production  as  an  author,  if  we  except  a 
short  paper  of  mere  ephemeral  interest,  was  a  series  of 
*  Famiuar  Epistles  to  J.  F.  Jones,  Esq^  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  Irish  Stage,'  which  was  published  in  1803,  and  was 
followed  in  1806  by  his  '  Intercepted  Letter  from  China ;  * 
both  anonymous.  Both  were  clever  and  caustic  satires, 
excited  much  curiosity  and  attention,  and  ran  speedily 
through  seretal  editions. 

In  1807  he  published  a  work  of  a  graver  kind  on  '  The 
State  of  Ireland,  Fast  and  Preamt,'  in  evident  imitation  of 
the  treatise  of  Tacitus  '  De  Horibna  Qermaaonim.*  In  this 
pimpblet  he  strongly  advocated  Catholic  emancipation.  At 
Uie  eloae  of  the  preceding  year  Mr.  C^kar  was  employed  as 
onmsel  for  Sir  Josias  Rowley,  at  the  election  for  Downpatrick. 
Sr  Jonas  withdrew  just  befbre  the  election,  and  Mr.  Croker 
was  nominated  in  his  place,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small 
majority.  In  the  following  Hay  however  he  was  returned 
for  the  borough,  and  confirmed  in  his  seat  on  petition. 

He  bad  not  been  long  in  parliament  when  an  opportunity 
effsred  for  the  display  of  his  oratorical  powers.  £arly  in 
1809  the  Duke  of  York  was  brought  practically  upon  his 
trial  before  the  country  for  corrupt  administration  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  the  best  and  most  succeesfol  speech  made 
in  defence  of  his  Royal  Highness  against  Colonel  Wardle's 
motion  of  csisure,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Croker  on  the  14th 
of  March.  This  speech  contained  a  minute  dissectiim  of  the 
evidence  brouriit  ionnrd  against  the  duke,  and  was  couched 
in  vigorous  and  pointed  language.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  gratefol  lense  which  nis  Royal  Hkhness  thenceforth 
entertained  for  this  snpp<Ht  hastoied  the  advance  of  Mr. 
Cioker  to  office.  In  the  course  of  the  same  eeasion  the  late 
Dnke  of  WeUington,  then  Sir  Aithnr  Welleslcry,  and  chi< 


seeretaiy  fac  Ireland,  being  obliged  to  repair  to  Dnblin, 
entnuted  to  lb.  Crokra  the  parliamuitaiy  huainess  connected 
with  that  country ;  and  he  folfilled  that  truttt  with  bo  much- 
ability  and  discretion,  that  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Perceval, 
when  he  formed  bis  ministry  in  1809,  offered  to  Mr.  Croker 
the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  Mr.  Croker  continued  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of 
this  post  with  unremitted  application,  under  three  successive 
First  Lords  of  that  department  and  under  King  William  IV. 
when  Lord  High  Admiral.  During  this  time  he  sat  in  par> 
liament  for  various  boroughs;  amoogst  others  for  Aldborough, 
Yarmouth,  and  Bodmin ;  and  in  18S7  he  Iiad  the  eatisfaction 
of  beiog  returned  for  the  Universitv  of  Dnblin,  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lord  Plonket  to  the  chancellorship  and  peerage,  with 
whom  he  had  twice  unsoccessfolly  c<mte8ted  the  teat :  but 
his  views  being  in  favour  of  Cswolic  emancipation,  Mr. 
Croker  was  subsequently  defeated.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  parliamentwrr  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  erecting  New  London  Bridge ;  and  his  seal 
for  sdence  and  literature  waa  shown  in  another  way  soon 
afterwards,  by  founding  the  Athentenm  Club.  He  waa 
amongst  the  earliest  advocates  fur  a  state  enconiagement  of 
the  fine  arts.  His  speech  on  the  proposed  purchase  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  was  much  in  advance  of  the  general  tone  of 
parliament  on  such  subjects.  When  the  Reform  Bill  was 
proposed,  Mr.  Croker  opposed  it  at  every  stage  by  powerfol 
speeches  and  a  ready  pen,  as  he  conudered  it  a  revolationazy 
measure. 

The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  compelled  Mr.  Croker  to 
withdraw  from  parliamentary  life.  Evep  during  the  most 
active  portion  of  ait  parliamentary  career,  his  pen  waa  aeldom 
unemployed.  His  pnnted  speeches  and  pampidets  on  current 
political  questions  aaioant  to  a  rery  considenble  namber, 
and  his  enitiihntioiw  to  the  'Qoartwly  Review,'  extending 
over  ^ore  than  a  quarter  of  a  centui^,  would  alone  fill  several 
volumes.  His  most  extensive  work  is  an  edition  of '  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,'  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  published  in  1831,  which 
was  handled  with  cmsiderable  severity  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  the  '  Eidinburgh  Review.*  Hia  poems  of  '  Ulm  and  Trsr 
falgar,'  and  '  Talavera,'  are  the  best  Knovm  and  most  admired 
of  his  productions  iu  verse.  His  '  Stories  from  the  Histoiy 
of  Englaud  *  is  a  highly  popular  book  for  children.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  most  important  works  not  mentioned 
above,  which  were  either  publiithed  or  ediied  by  Mr.  Croker : 
'  A  reply  to  the  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther *  Mili- 
tary Events  of  the  Frmwh  ReTolntion  of  1830;*  'Letters  on 
the  Naval  War  with  Amexiea,*  and  '  8<nig8  of  Tn^lgar.' 
He  was  also  the  author  of  sevenl  lyrical  poems  of  meat, 
including  some  touching  lines  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning, 
to  whom  he  was  very  firmly  attached,  Mr.  Croker  also 
edited  the  '  Suffolk  Papers,'  *  Lady  Henrey's  Letters,'  'Lord 
Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,*  and  ^  Wal- 
pole's  Letters  to  Lord  Hertford.'   He  died  August  10, 1807. 

CROKER,  THOMAS  CROFTON,  was  boni  January  16, 
1798,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  sod  of 
Major  Thomas  Croker,  of  the  36th  regiment  of  foot.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  eafa- 
bushment  in  Cork.  Between  the  years  1812  and  1818  he 
made  excursions  occaeiooally  on  foot  iu  the  south  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  was  during  these  rambles  that  he  commenced  making 
his  radlections  of  Ihe  legends  and  songs  of  the  peasantry  in 
Ireland.  In  the  year  1818^  Mom»,  in  an  advenisemeoi  to 
the  7th  number  of  the  *  Irish  Melodies,*  eiqtretaed  hia  obli- 
sations  to  him  for  abont  for^  Irish  airs  which  he  bad  sent 
for  many  curious  fragments  of  Irish  poetry,  and  for  several 
interesting  local  traditions.  Crofton  Croker  had  also  acqnired 
coDsideiable  ^ill  in  makiiu  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  some 
of  them  were  exhibited  at  Cork  in  1818. 

Major  Croker  died  in  1818,  and  his  widow  soon  afterwards 
made  application  to  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  then  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  but  no 
relation ;  and  through  his  interest  in  February,  1819,  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker  become  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty,  with  a 
salary  of  H,  a  week.  While  in  this  atnation  he  contributed 
to  the  introduction  of  lithography,  into  the  Admiralty  .as  a 
asbetitate  finr  truueribuig  several  cqnea  ttf  the  same  doca> 
ment,  and  for  confidential  eircnlars ;  and  he  had  for  many 
ywn  the  superintendence  of  the  private  lithographic  prBsi 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  subseqaently  became  a  clerk  of  th» 
first  class,  with  a  salary  of  800/. ;  and  he  retired  in  1800 
with  a  peuaion  of  680/. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  first  literary  worii  w^  his '  Researches 
in,the  South  of  Ireland,'  published  in  If 
Digitized  by ' 
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uitisg  for  the  moit  part  of  the  ootea  mad*  dQiing  hit  earlj 
exeonioDa  in  1818-1818,  and  during  a  asbaeqaent  toar  in  1821. 
His  next  work  waa  the  '  Fairy  Legendi  and  Timditiona  of  the 
Sooth  of  Ireland,*  London,  18SC,  3  vole.  era.  Sro.  In  the 
first  edition  of  thu  work  he  was  aanated  hy  Dr.  Haginn,  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  Mr.  Keightley ;  bat  the  materials  snpplied  br 
his  aseistanta,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  wwe  afterwanu 
omitted.  A  second  edition  waa  HlDstzatad  ^th  etchings, 
after  sketches  by  Madise,  then,  as  Craker  states,  "  a  young 
Irish  artist  of  considenble  promise."  The  '  Fairy  L^fenda 
appeared  in  1834  in  one  Tolume,  forming  a  part  of  the 
<  Family  Library.*  This  work,  when  Acat  pabHshad  in  1826, 
prodaced  a  long  complimentaiy  letter  Cram  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
and  on  the  SOtti  of  Oetoher  1886,  he  wu  introdaead  to  Sir 
Walteratthereaidanceof  Mr.Lookhart  inPaUMall.  His 
peraonal  ^peanoee  is  thoa  described  in  Scott's  Diary  :~- 
**  Little  ai  a  dwuf,  keen-eved  as  a  hawk,  and  of  «aqr  pr** 
possessing  manners,  somethiog  like  Tom  Moote." 

In  1839  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  pnblished  'Lwends  of  the 
L^es,  or  Sayings  uid  Doings  at  Killamey,  colbcted  chiefly 
from  the  mannscri^  of  R.  Adolpfaos  Lynch,  Bsq.,  H.P., 
King's  German  Legion,*  London,  S  vols.  cr.  8to.  This  woric 
was  followed  in  1838  by  two  small  novela— *  The  Adventtuee 
of  Barney  Mahoney,*  and  *  My  Village  Tersos  Oar  Villtge/ 
of  which  the  first  was  very  faToambly  received,  but  the 
second  less  so.  In  1639  he  edited,  with  very  oopioas  notes, 
*  Hie  lyipnlai  Btmgt  of  Ireland/  ISme.  He  waa  a  eontri- 
bator  to  some  of  uie  annnala  which  were  in  fashion  about 
1830-40,  eqpedaUy  to  'Hie  Amulet,'  and  'Friandship's 
Offaring  ;*  and  heated  for  tirotv  three  yeatt*  The CSirist- 
mu-Btnt,*  He  wrote  many  small  articl«s,  some  for  maga- 
linea,  and  aoine  which  were  printed  privately.  He  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  *  Fraaer^  Mega* 
sine/ Areqnently  to  '  The  literary  Oecette,'  and  oceasinully 
to  'The  New  Monthly  Magamne.*  He  had  always  a  taste 
for  anUquities,  and  he  was  early  elected  a  Fellow  of  Uie 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Acaoemy  in  1827.  He  took  part  in  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  Camden  Society  in  1839,  and  of  the  Per^ 
Socie^  in  1840.  He  was  a  mnnber  of  the  council  of  botn 
these  societies,  and  he  edited'  some  of  the  works  pobli^ed 
by  them.  When  the  British  Arcbsmlogieal  Society  was 
founded  in  1843,  he  beoame  on*  of  the  committee.  He  was 
alao  a  membnr  <n  the  United  Sorrica  Inirtitntion,  of  the  Iridi 
Azehaolofrieal  Soaety,  of  the  Nnmismatie  Soa«hr,  of 
Haklnyt  Society,  and  he  was  pwpetnal  jwsrident  ct  the  club 
of  aBtiquarians  called  the  Society  of  Nonomagians.  He  had 
coUeeteil  an  extremely  intereatiag  museum  of  Irish  anti- 
quities, which  waa  sold  by  auction  ^ter  his  death.  He  died 
1^  his  residence,  Old  BromptoD,  Londtm,  August  6, 1864. 

GROMFOBD.  [DxaBTsiiiRE.] 

CR0N8TEDITE.  TMiifBEALoar,  S.  1.] 

CROSSE,  ANDREW,  a  celebrated  experimenter  on  elec- 
tricity, was  bome  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Bnunfield, 
on  the  Quantock  Hills  in  Somersetahire,  on  June  17, 1784. 
His  &tber  was  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  to  whidi  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Batata,  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  for  scho^-fellows  W.  -J. 
Broderip,  the  Rev.  Jtdin  Eaglea,  and  otliar  equally  celebrated 
men.  In  180S  he  mafarieukted  at  ftMUHM  Coti^,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  vary  unoomfMtaUe,  the  habite,  eipMially  that 
of  drinking,  being  particulai^  unmlted  to  Um,  He  retamed 
home  in  June  1805,  mx  account  of  tiie  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  shortly  afterwards  died.  Even  when  at  achool  he  had 
become  greatly  attached  to  the  study  of  electricity,  and  on 
settliug  on  his  paternal  estate  he  devoted  still  more  of  his 
attention  to  the  subject  He  provided  himself  with  electrical 
apparatus,  and  pursued  his  experimenta  wh<^y  independent 
of  theories,  and  seuching  only  tot  Ucta.  In  a  cavern  near 
his  residenee,  called  Holwell  Cavern,  he  observed  tJte  sides 
and  roof  cov«ed'with  arragonite  ciystallisations,  and  his 
obaervations  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  eirstalliaations 
wese  the  afeets,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  electricity, 
lliis  Induced  him  to  maka  the  attempt  to  form  artificial 
eryatals  by  the  sane  mean*,  wUeh  he  bMaa  in  1807.  He 
ioak  some  of  the  T«t«r  &om  the  cave,  filtod  a  tnmUor,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  exdted  1^  water 
alone,  letting  the  platinum  wires  of  the  battery  fall  on  oppo* 
sits  sides  of  the  tombler  bom  the  opposite  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery. After  ten  days  <^  constant  action  he  procured  crystals 
of  cabouate  of  lime,  and  Bubsequently  by  altering  the  arrange- 
BODta  be  pioduoad  them  is  six  dayi.  He  found  however 
thatdaikiwMVw  aMtial  to  the  cntainty  and  npfdityof 


their  prodoetum.  Ho  earned  an  insulated  wire  abm  th* 
tops  M  the  trsea  around  his  booao  to  *  length  oi  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  afterwards  ^<»teiied  to  a  distuice  of  1,600  feet 
By  this  wire,  which  was  brou^t  into  oonneotion  with  hia 
apparatna  in  a  chamber,  he  waa  enabled  to  see  eontanually 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  tiu  atmosphere^  and  oould  vm 
the  fluid  so  collected  for  &  variety  of  purpoass.  In  1816,  at 
a  meeting  of  oountry  gentleman,  he  proi^esied  "  that,  by 
means  of  electrical  agency,  we  shall  be  able  to  oommonirate 
our  thoughts  instantaneously  with  t^  uttermoat  enda  of  the 
earth.**  But  though  he  foresaw  the  powan  of  the  ■aediaa, 
it  doea  not  appear  that  he  took  any  meaaa  towarda  folfiUiag 
his  prD|dieey,  at  even  made  any  expuimenta  ift  that  dha» 
tion  I  be  eontintted  te  oonflne  himself  to  the  endeRTonr  to 
produce  crystals  of  varuma  kinds,  io  whidi  ha  eminently 
soeoeeded,  having  ultimately  obtained  forty-oiie  miaml 
crystals,  or  minenils  nnciystolliaed,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  produced  by  nature,  including  mm,  sub-enlphatc  of 
copper,  an  entirely  new  mineral  neither  found  in  nature  nsr 
formed  by  art  preTiooslv.  His  belief  was,  that  even  dianwnds 
muht  be  formed  in  this  way.  Still  he  worked  alone ;  he 
publisfaed  none  of  his  expeiimants  to  the  wnld,  and  he  priK 
pounded  no  theories.  At  length,  in  1836,  the  British  Ajao- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Soience  held  ite  meeting  ia 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  Crosse  attended  it,  intendiiv  to  be  an  Miditdr 
only ;  but  having  mentioned  his  diacoveriaa  to  aome  of  the 
scientific  gentlemen  there,  he  waa  indnosd  to  explain  tham 
publicly,  and  Uiou^h  unptDvidad  with  apparatOBt  tbey  were 
so  struck  with  the  importance  of  them,  that  he  was  pnhtiely 
compIimMited  by  the  president,  the  Marqau  of  Northkmptoik 
and  by  Dr.  Buwland,  Dr.  Dalton,  Profiasar  Sedgwick,  and 
others.  A  few  montha  after  this  meeting,  while  pnraiung  his 
eKperiments  for  fisrmtng  crystals  from  a  tiighly  cmostio  aol^ 
tion  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  he  was  greatly  sur 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  an  inaect.  Blat^  flint,  bimit  to 
redness  and  reduced  to  powder,  was  mixed  with  earbonala  of 
potash  and  axpoaed  to  strong  heat  for  fifteen  nunntes. 
The  mixture  wu  poured  into  a  blade-lead  eruciUa  in  an  air 
furnace.  It  was  reduced  to  powder  iriiile  warm,  mixed  with 
boiling-water,  kept  boiling  for  soma  minutes,  and  then  hydr»> 
chlonc  acid  was  added  to  supersatuiation.  After  baiag 
exposed  to  voltaic  action  for  twenty-six  days  a  perfect  inaed, 
of  the  Acari  tribe,,  made  its  appearanoa,  and  in  the  oottna  sf 
a  few  weaka  abent  a  hundred  mora.  The  etperimeit  was 
repeated  in  other  chemical  floida  witli  the  like  raeelta,  and 
Mr.  Weeks,  of  Sandwidi,  alterwarda  produced  then  in  te- 
rocyannret  of  potaadnm.  This  disoovery  oooamoned  grast 
excttemant  at  tne  time.  ^Ilie  possibility  was  denied,  thoe^ 
Mr.  Fanday  stated  in  the  same  year  that  he  had  seen 
similar  ^ipeaxaocaa  in  his  own  ekctrieal  expwisMnta ;  ani 
he  was  accused  oi  impiety,  aa  aimiiig  at  creation.  He  wie 
much  hurt  by  these  attacks,  for  he  was  a  truly  pious  man. 
He  savs  he  was  inclined  to  believe  thai  the  inaects  wen 
formed  from  ova  in  the  water,  but  &iled  to  detect  any  j  aad 
adds,  "I  have  formed  no  visionary  theory  that  I  would  tnv^ 
out  of  my  way  to  support."  He  attempted  to  give  ae 
explanation  of  what  he  admitted  he  oonld  not  oomprehsod, 
and  in  answer  te  a  peraoo  who  had  vrittoi  to  him,  oaUiag 
him  "  a  reviler  of  our  holv  rdigion,**  he  replied  that  1m  was 
sorry  if  the  foith  of  his  neighboiin  depended  on  the  ekw  of  a 
mite.  These  ineaets,  if  leoMved  bom  their  tuthplaoe,  five 
and  propagate,  bat  nnilbnuly  ^  en  the  flnt  roeiwee  of 
frost,  and  are  entirely  deatro^ed  if  they  foil  hade  bito  As 
flaid  whence  thev  eroaa.  This  was  the  moat  lemaikaUa  ef 
hia  diaooverias  t  rat  his  lahoura  were  in  sone  inataneee  non 
usefol.  Re  invented  a  aaethod,  which  waa  patented  by 
others,  for  purifying  saa-water  by  eloetrieity,  which  water 
posesssed  peculiar  antievptie  properties ;  thiB  process  waa 
also  capable  of  beiag  used  for  the  imprDvanent  of  wines,  bj* 
removing  the  predominaaoe  of  bitartimte  of  potash ;  to  the 
improvement  of  spirits  by  removing  acidity)  and  to  tin 
stopping  of  the  fntnentation  of  dder.  He  also  made  esp»- 
riments  <rf  Uie  effects  of  electricity  oa  v^etatioii.  Hs  found 
that  positive  electricity  advaneed  the  growth,  aa  waa  ahown 
by  the  eultivetion  of  two  vines  by  Mr.  Boys  in  Margate;  and 
that  Bsntive  electrieity  favemed  the  growth  of  nngi,  md 

Srodeced  aenething  like  the  nt  in  the  potato.  But  Aadnw 
!rosse  did  net  oonflne  his  liAonn  to  acfontiie  matters. 
Iliough  living  ddefly  on  his  eatate  in  the  oountry,  he  took 
an  earnest  part  in  all  local  affsin.  He  was  an  adive  napa- 
trate,  just,  but  benev<dettt ;  he  advocated  die  instnsatioB  of 
the  poor,  uid  be  gave  lectnrae  on  variovs  snbjeeta  to  ikm 
neighbooiinff  inatttutei }  he  lefk  a  , "  '  ' 
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MuMj  aboramediooiifyf  which  he  oould  not  be  indnoed 
to  pabliih  in  hii  lifetime,  hot  whioh  hu  been  given  to  the 
world  bj  his  widow,  in  &  nenmr  of  him  written  with  maeh 
Bood  taste  ;  end  he  died,  after  a  ihort  illneM,  iolf  6, 1860, 
leaTing  behind  him  the  ehaneter  of  a  ifkm  good  buuIi  and 
an  indefatigable  searoher  for  trath. 

CROTCH,WILLIAM,Doetorof  UHie,wai1wniin  177S, 
in  the  city  of  Norwieb.  While  yet  a  diild,  he  exhibited 
lacnltiei  of  mnsieal  perceDtton  and  exaeotkn  which  were 
qaite  marrdlow^  ana  iItiI  thoae  of  Meiart.  An  aeeorat  of 
his  precocioTu  talents  was  ^t«i  by  Dr.  BoQey,  anthor  of 
the '  Histoiy  of  Untie/  vtd  is  printed  in  the  ^railoeophteal 
Transactiona  *  for  1779,  when  ue  infiuit  prodigy  waa  only 
foar  years  of  age.  Borne  anecdotee  an  auo  extant,  writt^ 
by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  who  saya,  "  I  first  beard 
Httle  Crotch  on  the  10th  of  December,  1776,  when  he  was 
only  three  years  and  a  half  old."  The  following  notices  are 
extxacted  from  the  memoranda  whieh  ho  made  on  ratomiBg 
home:  "Plays  'God  sare  the  Kinj;'  and  'Minnet  do  la 
Cour'  almoet  thcon^hoot  ^th  ohords ;  raaeheo  a  sixth  with 
his  little  finger  ;  cnes  '  no,'  when  I  puposely  introdneed  a 
wrong  note ;  d^ights  in  chords  and  ninning  notes  for  the 
ban ;  plsys  for  ten  minutes  'extemporary  passage^  wbifih 
hare  a  tolerable  connection  with  eadi  other ;  addom  loi^  at 
the  harpisdioid,  and  yet  generally  hits  the  rq^t  iatemlsi 
thooi^  distant  from  each  other.  His  fsther  is  an  ingenions 
eamnter  of  Norwich,  and  had  made  an  organ.  HU  organ 
rather  of  a  hud  tonch.  Many  of  his  passagM  hawded  and 
singolar,  some  of  which  he  execated  1^  his  knaekles, 
tumbling  his  hands  over  the  keys.  The  aeooruy  of  this 
child's  ear  is  snch  that  he  not  only  prononnoee  immediately 
what  note  is  stmcli,  bat  in  ^riiat  key  the  mnsio  is  composed.'* 

As  Crotch  advanoed  in  years  he  became  a  prohnind 
theorist  and  a  akilfnl  composer.  In  1797,  at  the  early  ue 
of  twenty-two,  he  waa  appointed  Profaesor  of  Moiie  in  the 
Univernty  of  Oxford,  and  the  oniTern^  also  otmferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  bf  Hnsic.  In  18SS  he  was  ap- 
pointed Prindpsl  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mnsio.  He 
perfonned  in  public  for  the  last  time  in  1634  In  Westminster 
Ahhty,  daring  the  royal  fsstinl,  when  Iw  preaidod  at  the 
organ  on  the  third  di^.  J)t,  Croteh  eompowd  a  my  laige 
nombn  of  pieess  toe  the  of)ian  ud  idsnoforte,  the  <^a  of 
'  Palestine/  sad  some  pleasing  vocal  pieces,  amons  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  fine  ode  lor  flVs  roieea, '  Mona  on 
SnowdoD  calls.'  He  also  pablished  *  Elements  of  Mnsioal 
Composition  and  Thoroai^-Bass,*  161S,  and  *  SpeeimMis  of 
Tsrioas  Styles  of  Mauo  of  all  Agea,'  8  vols. 

Dr.  Croteh,  dnrini  the  latter  years  of  hia  life,  resided  at 
Taonton,  Somersetshire,  with  his  son,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch, 
master  of  the  free  grammar-school.  He  died  December  S9, 
1847,  when  Bitting  at  the  dinner-table. 

CROZIER,  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  RAWDON  MOIRA, 
second  in  command  of  the  ill-feted  Franklin  expedition,  was 
bom  at  Banbridge,  county  Down,  Ireland.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  June  1810,  and,  onder  the  command  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Staows,  he  nOed  in  the  Briton  to  the  Pacifio,  and  Tisited 
Fitnim*s  Island,  whieh  was  fonnd  peopled  hy  the  deseen- 
dants  of  tiie  mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  mastetV-mate  of  the  Furr,  and  he  aeeompanied 
Parry  in  three  of  his  voyages  to  the  PoUr  Sea. 

In  16B6  Mr.  Crosier  was  made  lieutenant,  and  was 
employed  on  the  coaxts  of  Spun  and  Portugal  till  December 
1835,  when  he  sailed  with  Captain  (now  Sir)  James  Ross,  to 
search  for  the  missing  whalers  in  Baffin's  Bay.  His  reputa- 
tion for  acience,  teamanship,  and  fertility  of  resooice, 
secured  his  promotion;  and  ne  commaoded  the  Terror  in 
the  expedition  under  &x  3.  Boss  for  the  exploration  of  the 
antarctic  regions,  which  tailed  in  1839,  and  was  absent  three 

?Ban.  In  March  1845  he  was  re-eommissioned  to  the 
'error,  and  sailed  with  Franklin  to  discover  the  North- Weet 
Passsge :  sinoe  which  time  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life  <m  his  departure,  and  died  probably 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  ana 
Astronomical  societies,  and  was  distiDgolshed  as  mneh  for 
devotion  to  daty  as  for  love  of  science. 

CBODBN,  ALEXANDER,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Concordance,  waa  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1701.  He  studied  at 
Marisehal  College,  but  whilst  there,  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  eccentricities  similar  to  those  whieh  characterised  his 
later  years,  and,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Church,  he  came  to 
London  in  April  17S4,  and  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  in 
Oreek  and  Latin.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  as 


tutor,  and  ia  that  etpadty  resided  for  some  time  is  the  Isle 
of  Msn.  In  1739  he  ^ened  a  bookseller's  shop  under  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  oecnpied  his  leisore  bwin  in  the 
preparation  of  his  '  Concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mrat,'  which  wbeared  in  1787.  It  was  dedicated  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  Cmden  hsd  ealeaUted  sangninely  on  her 
n^ssty^s  IsToar.  The  queen  died  however  jnst  after  the 
poblieaiion  of  hia  book,  and  the  diaspvointment  broittbt  oat 
his  latent  inaani^.  He  was  Tsmored  to  a  private  TunaUe 
asylum  at  BethnaHtiaen,  whet*  he  was  confined  from  Mardi 
S3  to  May  SI,  173B,  when  he  escaped.  He  persisted  in 
niserting  that  he  was  of  aoand  mind,  and  bronght  an  action 
against  the  keeper  of  the  asjrlnm  and  othen »  bat  m  midit 
be  sepposed,  the  junr  was  directed  by  the  judge  to  And  a 
verdict  for  the  defen<unt«. 

OrudMi  published  an  appeal  to  the  public,  under  the  title 
of '  Mr.  Cruden  greatly  Injured  cm  aeconot  of  a  Trial  between 
Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  bookaeller  to  the  late  Queen,  pUuntifr, 
and  Dr.  Monro,  Matthew  Wright,  John  Oswald,  and  John 
Davis,  defendants,  in  the  Court  of  Commmi  Fless,  in  Wrat- 
minster  Hall,  Joly  17,  1738,  on  an  sction  of  Trespsss, 
AssaulL  and  Imprisonment  .  .  ,  .  with  an  acoount  of  sevwal 
other  Persons,  who  have  been  most  unjustly  eoD6Ded  in 
Private  MadheoiM.  The  wb<^e  tending  to  show  the  giwt 
neeaasity  thm  is  for  the  Legislatoro  to  regulate  Pnvate 
Hadhonsea  in  a  more  cffectusl  manner  tiian  at  present,*  8vo^ 
1739.  Crndm,  who  appears  to  have  been  treated  while  in 
the  asjrlum  with  neat  brutality,  now  found  employment  as  a 
reader  of  printerr  proof-eheets,  and  in  the  oeossional  prepara- 
tion of  indeieB.  Among  others  he  is  said  to  have  compiled 
the  elaborate  index  to  Newton's  'Milton.' 

He  now  pablished  the  first  part  of  a  strange  kind  of 
antobiography,  under  the  title  of  the  'Adventures  of 
Alexander  the  Corrector.*  A  second  time  it  was  deemed 
neeesBsiy  to  place  him  under  temporary  restmfait  at  Chelsea ; 
and  sgain  he  Drought  an  action  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
against  the  parties  who  had  restrained  him,  with  as  little 
success  as  before.  On  obtaining  his  liberty  he  quietly 
returned  to  his  ordinary  occupations.  Subsequently  he  pub- 
lished the  aecmd  part  of  his  Adventures,  in  which  he  gave 
the  histonp  of  h»  second  confinement,  or '  Chelsea  Campaign,' 
as  be  ealh  it  fai  hia  title-paee ;  and  also  an  account  of  the 
trial,  and  endesvoored  in  vam  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  present  a  copy  of  the  two  parts.  He  also, 
as  he  says,  "pleaded  very  hard  that  the  honour  of  kn'ght- 
hood  might  be  conferred  upon  him,"  the  object  being  *■  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy  about  beine  made  a  member  of  parliament 
for  the  city  of  London."  He  seems  to  have  actually  got 
himself  nominated  (April  30,  1704}  as  a  candidate  for  the 
city;  but  he  acknowledges  that  few  hands  were  held  up 
for  him.  In  1750  he  published  the  third  part  of  his 
Adventures,  in  which  he  relates  the  ill-success  of  a  motion 
he  made  in  person  for  a  new  trial ;  of  his  applications  for 
knighthood,  and  for  admission  into  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  the  diief  ^t  is  taken  up  with  a  '  History  of  his  Love 
Adnntnres,  with  his  Letters,  Ac.,  tent  to  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Whitaker,  a  lady  of  shining  character  and  of  great  eminence,* 
in  viaeh  be  was  as  nnlucky  as  in  other  matters.  Impressed 
with  a  hdief  that  be  had  a  mission  to  refimn  the  public 
manners,  he  went  to  preach  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and 
then  made  a  journey  to  Oxford  in  order  to  preach  to  the 
students  at  the  university.  Disgusted  at  the  reception  he 
met  with,  be  abandoned  preaching,  but  arming  himself  with 
a  large  sponge,  he  went  about  the  streets  removing  any 
expressions  on  the  walls  which  apprared  to  him  offensive  to 
decency  ;  and  when  the  afiiair  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45  of  the 
'  North  Briton  '  was  excltii  g  so  much  public  ire,  his  loyalty 
led  him  to  the  active  use  of  his  sponge  in  effacing  the  offensive 
number.  His  insanity  seems  to  have  expended  itself  in  this 
harmless  manner.  He  continued  to  pursue  his  ordinary 
employmente.  and  foondtime  to  enlarge  and  revise  his  Con- 
cordance. He  ako  published  'Alexander  the  Corrector's 
Humble  Address;*  and  other  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
xefimnation  of  manners,  the  American  war,  &c.,  im  marked 
1^  strong  indications  of  insanity.  He  died  at  Islington  in 
November  1770.  Cruden's  '  English  Concordance  *  was  fax 
more  complete  and  valuable  than  any  preceding  one,  and  it 
still  retains  its  value.  Three  editions  of  it  were  published 
during  Cruden's  lifetime,  the  last  and  the  best  in  1769  ;  it 
lias  smee  gone  throufih  innumerable  editions  of  all  degrees 
of  eorrecCnesB  :  one  of  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  1810. 

CUBITT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1788,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  labouring  man  at  Buxton,  §,         ^  IJorfdiy  ^hwni 
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T^ariy  un  hiti  own  resources,  and  denied  the  advantages  of 
what  ii  called  a  liberal  edacatioa,  he  nerenfaeless  nwe  into 
emineiuw  hy  tUIl  and  indnitry  onnbiiifld  with  integritr.  and 
amaned  a  lai|p  fortune  by  the  improveueDti  wbuk  he 
effoeted  in  the  arcUtectoie  and  aanataiy  anangement  of 
London.  Hii  bther  died  while  he  waa  still  a  ymttb.  The 
trade  to  which  he  wae  brought  up  waa  that  of  a  carpenter. 
He  worked  at  the  bench  for  lome  time,  and  tiien  went  ont 
to  India  in  -the  capacify  of  ship's  carpentor.  Having  ae- 
cnmolaied  some  small  amonnt  of  money  dnring  his  voyage 
oat  and  home  again,  be  became  a  master-carpeoter  and  then 
a  bailder  in  Gray  V  Inn-Road.  He  waa  here  engaged  to  build 
the  Metropolitan  Insiitation  in  Finsbaiy-Circos.  About  1823 
he  contracted  for  the  improvement  oi  the  property  of  the 
late  Doke  of  Bedrord  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  and 
Tavistock  squares,  and  a  year  or  two  later  entered  into  a 
similar  engagement  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster 
ud  Mr.  Lowndes  for  erecting  mannona  on  thnr  property 
between  Kniiditsbhdge  and  Westmiaster.  The  skill  with 
which  he  laid  ont  and  bailt  what  is  now  frequently  called 
'Belgravia,*  recommended  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
employed  him  to  build  Kemp  Town  at  BrightMU  He  sub- 
sequently laid  ont  and  built  Ctapbam  Park,  and  Southern 
Belgravia,  including  Warwick  and  Eccleston  squares  at 
Pimlieo.  Mr.  Cabilt  was  one  of  the  first  neraons  to  propose 
a  compreheosive  scheme  of  draining  London  by  carrying  the 
sewerage  to  a  point  in  the  river  Thames  considerably  below 
the  city.  He  was  also  the  author  of  other  sanitary  plans  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisances  from  smoke,  &c.,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  open  spaces  in  the  soborbs  of  London  as  parks 
for  the  people.  When  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
determined  on  rebuilding  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
woriL  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  CnbitL  For  several  years  Mr. 
^omas  Cabitt  held  the  honoraiy  put  of  eawminer  of  can- 
didates for  district  smrejrMsBipa,  and  at  one  time-  was 
president  of  the  Bnildera*  Society.  Himsdf  originally  a 
working  man,  he  felt  and  laboured  for  the  working  da^s. 
Thus  he  erected  a  workman's  library  and  school-room  near 
his  establishment  at  Thames  Bank,  and  devised  a  plan  for 
soppUing  their  families  with  the  comforts  of  life  from  his 
own  premises.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  large  woi^  at 
Thames  Bank  were  burnt  down,  thinking  nothing  of  his  own 
loss,  he  commenced  at  once  a  subBcription  for  replacing  the 
tools  of  his  workmen.  He  died  rather  suddenly  at  Benbies, 
Surrey,  December  26, 1855,  having  just  finished  his  mansion 
there,  and  completed  his  contracts  in  Belgravia.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Alderman  William  Cubitt,  formerly  his  partner 
in  OrayVInn-Road,  was  dteriff  of  London  in  1847,  ud  has 
reprewhted  Andover  in  parliammt  since  that  date, 

CUCKOO-FLOWER,  [Cardaiiini,&  1.] 

CULLEN,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamantaiy  burgh 
and  Kea-port  in  the  parish  of  Cnllen,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Banffshire,  in  6T  42'  N.  lat.,  8"  W.  long.,  about  13^ 
miles  W.  from  Banff.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
bu^h  in  1851  was  1697,  that  or  the  royal  burgh  was  3165. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  western  acohvity  of  a  bill  which 
slopes  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bay  of  Cnllen.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  19  coun- 
cillors, including  a  chief  magistrate,  three  bailies,  and  a  dean 
of  guild ;  and  with  Elgin,  Banff,  lovemry,  Kintore,  and 
Peterhead,  retams  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Callen  consists  of  two  parts,  the  New  Town,  which  stands 
(m  an  elevation,  and  the  Sea  Town  or  Fish  Town,  which  is 
atuated  on  the  shore,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen. 
In  New  Town  the  houses  are  good  and  the  streets  are 
jegnlarljr  lud  out  and  lighted  vritii  gas.  The  Sea  Town  is 
a  collection  of  mean  irregularly  built  bouses.  The  harbour 
is  good,  though  the  depth  of  water  at  the  pier  head  is  only  6^ 
feet  at  neap  tides.  A  few  vessels  belong;  to  the  port,  varying 
from  40  to  100  tons.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  there  is  another  church  of  the 
EstabliKhment,  and  a  Free  church.  The  Cnllen  hotel  is  a 
large  building,  to  which  are  attached  the  assembly-room,  a 
court  hall,  used  for  the  sheriff  and  justice  of  peace  courts, 
and  the  council  chamber  of  the  bnrvh.  One  third  of  ihe  in- 
habitants of  the  town  are  engageoin  the  fisheries.  The 
deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  skate,  and  ling  comaiences  in  Feb- 
mary  and  ends  in  May.  The  June  fishings  are  for  had- 
docks, which  an  dried  into  speldings  j  the  herring  fishing 
occupies  Jalv  and  August  In  the  hay  is  a  salmon  fishery. 
The  principal  imports  are  coals,  salt,  and  staves,  with  barley 
for  distillation  at  a  distillery  in  the  neighbonrhood ;  the  ex- 
poits  we  herrings,  dried  fish,  oati,  and  potatoes.  Boatbnildr 


ing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Thete  is  a  pai^ 
dual  libran;  Callen  was  erected  into  «  n^al  hasgT^ 
Robert  the  Bnue^  thongh  traditionall  y  its  omnr^ion  pnn- 
l^ea  are  said  to  be  dmved  from  Mdeolm  Canmon.  Th) 
town  waa  bwned  down  in  1645  by  MontRwe.  His  Esd  4 
Seaneld  is  landlord  of  the  whole  paridL 

CULROSS.  [PERTBSHIItS.1 

CUMBRAE.  [fiuTxsHiBB.1 

CUMBRIAN  BOCKS.  The  moceesiott  of  mb,  m 
|>ointed  out  by  Pro&wor  Sedgwick  in  the  Cnn^bajanduU^ 

IS  as  follows 

1,  Skiddaw  Slate,  usually  without  lonlsj  bnt  contdi^ 
Qrapiiilitea  in  one  locality. 

S.  Coniston  Limestone,  abonnding  in  finnls. 

3.  Coniston  Flagstone  and  Orit. 

These  rocks  find  their  rspreseaLtatives  in  those  called  Cim- 
brian  in  North  Wales.  These  laUer  rocks  are  indnded  li; 
Sir  Boderiek  Mnrchison  in  his  'ffilorian  System.'  Aids 
nomendatore  of  these  rocks  is  still  a  disputed  qoeatin,  m 
subjoin  the  account  of  them  puUisbed  Mr.  Jnkei,  in  kii 
work  on  '  Physical  Geolo^.' 

"  Cambrian  or  Cumbrum  Rocks.— The  word  '  rodu*  it 
used  here  instead  of  'system,*  or  'formation,'  became  n 
cannot  yet  precisely  tell  the  value  of  the  Cambrian  dinuB. 
Cambrian  means  the  rocks  of  Wales ;  Cumbrian  thtse  d 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  In  Wales  these  rockicoB- 
sist  of  certain  thick  sandstones,  gritstones,  and  cod^ 
merates,  with  interstratified  beds  of  green  or  green  andpnr- 
ple  slates.  It  is  in  the  uppermost  of  the  sl^e  beds  of  tlui 
Cambrian  group  that  the  great  Penrhyn  and  Llanberrie  ilatc 
quarries  are  opened.  They  contain  no  fossils.  These  tods 
are  foond  to  nave  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  S0,000  fset  is 
some  places  in  North  Wales ;  bnt  aa  tiie  base  of  then  it 
never  exposed,  we  know  not  how  much  greater  thicksea 
they  ma^  poessss,  nor  whrt  is  below  them.  One  pnfian  if 
this  divisicm  haabeen  provisimially  called  the  'Bamumtliad 
Harlech  Sandstone  Group.*  Their  upper  bonndaiy  is  i 
purely  arbitrary  line  alons  the  top  of  a  certain  set  of  tttdt 
drawn  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Greit 
Britain,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  H.  T.  De  Ia£eche,C.B.; 
their  reason  for  drawing  it  being  simply  that  no  fossils  biTe 
as  yet  been  found  below  that  line,  wnereas  fossils  are  preU; 
abundant  in  many  places  above  it  It  must  not  be  fo^tei 
that  Professor  S«igwick  (of  whose  peculiar  department  v* 
are  now  speaking,  he  being  the  one  geologist  who  has  uo^ 
handed  done  far  the  most  to  unravd  the  Btmctare  of  tfane 
older  rocks)  dissents  from  this  placing  of  the  boundsrj  of  the 
Cambrian  Books ;  and  hinaelf  pbues  it  much  higher,  m  u 
to  ioclnde  the  beds  we  shall  sabsaquently  spei^  of,  as  LofV 
Silurian,  dividing  his  system  into  Upper  and  Lown  tte 
brian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  n^ect  the  finl^ 
and  look  only  to  the  physical  structure  and  position  of  th> 
rocks  of  Wales,  Professor  Sedgwick  is  right.  There  can  bi 
no  reason  for  drawing  the  boundary  where  it  has  been  dnn, 
and  along  no  other  eeological  boriton  in  NorUi  Wales,  exe^ 
the  fact  that  fossils  nave  been  found  in  all  the  rodu  aboR 
that  line  of  division,  and  in  none  of  those  below.  Whetliei 
they  may  not  hereafter  be  found  is  another  question.  If 
go  to  Cumberland,  Professor  Sedgwick  tiiere  describes  & 
Cambrian,  or,  as  he  there  calls  th«m,  Cumbrian  Rocks,  « 
likewise  consisting  of  uppw  sod  lower,  and  ^TestbefolW' 
ingabstnt^of  them: — 

Fat 

! Coniston  Flagstone   .      .  IfiOO 
Coniston  Limestone     .   .  300 
Slates  and  Porphyry  .      .  10,000 
Ctmibrian,  Lower— 'Skiddaw  Slate      .      .  .  6000 

He  describes  these  however  as  all  fossiliferons,  which,  by  tlw 
rule  lately  mentioned,  would  eulttde  them  from  being  cot 
sidered  as  Cambrian  at  all,  more  especially  as  the  ioaS^  « 
the  upper  beds  are  such  as  paUeontoIogists  seemafreedto 
consider  of  Silurian  age.  It  is  highly  probable  uist  the 
Skiddaw  Slates  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Bannoathaod 
Harlech  Sandstone  Group  of  North  Wales,  which  likewiar 
contains  the  best  roofing-slates  of  that  country.  In  thit 
case,  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  Uie 

fical  Survey^  the  Skiddaw  slates  would  be  conudered  CHi> 
rian,  and  aU  above  them  as  Klurian.  The  reader  will  ■>> 
from  these  statements  that  tJiis  part  of  the  classification  « 
the  stratified  rocki  is  far  from  being  Settled.  There  i>  bow- 
ever  no  dispute  about  the  things  themselves ;  the  neb  sn 
all  known,  and  theii  order  oomj*"*-'''  ■B«.rfjSn«l :  tha  »• 
Digitized  ' 
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esTtaintr  i9  merely  u  to  tiu  umo  I7  lAidi  Milaia  pertioBi 

of  them  shftU  be  called." 

CUMIDINE.    rCHCMtBTBT,  S.  S.] 

CUMMINGTONITE,  an  Americaa  mineral  bcloiiging  to 
tlie  honblende  Beriat.  It  ii  flbnat,  <tf  an  aA-my  oolonr, 
with  a  slight  aillEy  laatxa.  It  is  fiaond  at  CsnuniDgton  and 
FUinfleld,  in  Maasuhvaetts.  (Dana,  Jfimniiigy.) 

GUMNER.  [BnucranuiO 

CVNITA,  a  genns  of  pkots  belooging  to  the  natural  order 
ZoUote.  It  fau  a  IS-nATed  calyx,  ovate,  tsbolar,  equal, 
6-toothed,  the  throat  Tilloas  inside.  The  eoroUa  having  the 
tube  eqnalling  the  calyx,  naked  inside,  and  the  limb  bila- 
biate ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  flattish,  ostudly  emarginata ; 
lower  lip  spreading,  mfid,  with  nearly  equal  entire  lobet,  the 
Diiddle  lobe  rather  the  largest  and  emarginato.  The  stamens 
8,  erect,  ezsertad,  without  any  mdiments  of  the  upper  two ; 
filaments  glabrous,  toothless ;  anthers  S>e«lled,  cells  parallel, 
or  at  length  divaricate.  The  style  shortlv  bifid  at  the  apex ; 
the  lobes  nesiiy  equal,  sabnlate,  nunateiy  stigmatifaRlOB  at 
top;  theachemadiya&dnaoath.  The flomta ouU, Triiita, 
or  pnTplisb.   Hie  spedes  an  herbs,  durably  or  oBder-ahraba. 

C.  Jvorian^  native  of  Caoada  to  CaroHna,  on  dry  momi- 
tains,  is  a  brandied  herb  vith  shtnt  |hdnow  brandies,  bnt 
pubescent  at  the  nodes.  The  corolla  u  aboat  twice  as  long 
18  thecalyx,and  is  pubescent  inside,  and  of  a  lad  colonr.  It 
is  employed  nwdicinally,  where  it  grows,  in  alight  colds  and 
fsvera,  with  a  view  to  excite  perspiration. 

C.  mieroetphala  is  also  need  medicinal^  in  cooghs  and 
colds,  in  Brazil,  where  it  grows.  It  has  a  ptoeumbent  stem, 
with  scarcely  pubescent  branches ;  the  leaves  petiolate, 
oblong,  or  obovats,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  or  subeiniiataly  ser- 
iated, narrowed  at  the  base,  glabrous,  and  flat.  The  corolla 
ia  white  ;  the  throat  villous  inside. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  none  of  which  axe 
of  any  known  nee  ezoapt  fboaa  above  mentknad. 

CUPAR-ANOUS.  IPunBsiBB.] 

CUPCLE,  a  kind  of  cop  or  invdnen  mmrandiDg  certain 
kinda  of  fruit,  and  composed  of  braeta  mora  ot  urn  grown 
together.  In  the  oak  the  cnp  of  the  acorn  is  the  eopale ;  in 
the  haxel-nut  it  is  the  husk ;  in  the  beech  and  cbestnnt  the 
prickly  shpU ;  and  in  the  hornbeam  the  lobed  bract. 

CUBASSOW.  [CiuoinE.] 

CUBRAN,  JOHN  PHILPOT,  vns  bom  on  Jalr  24, 17S0, 
at  Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  His  parents 
were  respectable,  bat  not  wealthy;  his  father  having  been  an 
officer  to  a  manorial  court,  and  poesessiiig  the  advantages  of 
a  clasiical  education.  His  mother,  perceiving  early  indica- 
tions  of  talent,  was  in  hopes  of  bis  bocoming  a  cleigjrman, 
and  efforts  were  accordin^y  madft  to  prooun  him  a  suitable 
education.  Being  Protestants,  ihey  fintproennd  him  ame 
instmetioB  from  the  Bev.  Nathamel  Bc^ae,  the  nndent 
deigyman,  vrith  whom  he  maintained  a  ecmtinned  fnoodship. 
He  vpaa  next  sent  to  the  Free  Gtamnuu^-Sdkool  at  Middleton, 
and  aftermtfds  ontered  as  a  sizar  in  Trinit)^  Collefife,  Dublin. 
After  acqniring  a  considerable  proficiency  in  classical  learn- 
ing at  uat  university,  he  abandoned  his  first  intention  of 
entering  the  ehnreh,aQd  determined  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Accordiosly,  liaving  passed  through  the  univer- 
rity  with  great  credit,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  him< 
seU  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1773.  Here  his  straitened 
means  occasioned  him  some  inconveniences,  but  he  studied 
law  vrith  considerable  assiduity,  and  practised  oratory  at  some 
debating  societies,  where  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  his 
talent  for  energetic  and  sarcastic  speaking.  In  one  of  the 
vacations,  between  the  tenns,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
manied  a  daoghter  of  Dr.  Cmwh  in  1774.  With  her  he 
recdved  a  amiul  portim,  which  somewhat  amoothed  the 
remainder  of  his  term  of  probation,  and,  in  1776,  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar.  His  snceeas  was  almost  immediate. 
His  style  was  precisely  suited  to  the  Irish  courts ;  humoorons, 
diKDinve,  often  flowery  and  poetical,  vehemenUy  appealing 
to  the  feelings,  never  wearying  by  dry  legal  at^gnmeots^  but 
when  nrging  them  enlivening  their  dryness  hy  occasional 
witty  or  satirical  iUastrations,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  lead- 
ing boaineHS.  His  social  habits  also  operated  in  his  fovour, 
and  thoDgh  he  had  already  adopted  a  political  belief  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  reigning  goremment,  he  was  a  general  &vourite 
even  with  his  politi<^  opponents,  while  his  independent 
bearing  to  the  judces  won  him  the  &vont  of  the  public. 
The  fMrlessness  of  his  addresses  hovrever  sometimea  brooriit 
its  inconveniences.  As  counsel  in  an  aoti(m  for  assanlt  by 
the  Marquis  of  DoneiaUe  on  a  pow  old  Ronan  Catholic  clet^ 
gyman,  he  had  styled  Mr.  SU  Leger,  one  of  tile  witneoes  for 


the  defence, "  a  renegado  soldier,  a  dnunmed^out  dragoon 
a  dud  followed,  when  be  declined  returning  Hr.  SLuege^t 
firs,  and  the  afiair  ended.  He  had  beenalways  a  warm  poli- 
tkiai^  and  in  1783  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member 
fw  Eilbegnn,  on  the  intareit  of  a  Mr.  Longfield.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  toe  state  oS  the  Iridi  parliament  we  may  mention 
that  soon  after  entering  the  Hooae  of  domnimu  he  fband 
himself  diffsring  in  political  opinions  with  his  patron,  andaa 
fas  had  no  way  cf  vacating  his  seat  he  cooUy  offwed  to  buy 
another  saat,  to  be  filled  by  any  one  Mr.  Longfidd  might 
chooee  to  apgooint  That  gentleman  declined  the  offer;  Ent 
in  the  aoeceediog  parliament  Mr.  Curran  bought  a  seat  for 
himaell  In  the  House  of  Commons  Jie  soon  took  a  lesding 
part,  generally  acting  with  Mr.  Qrattan  and  the  few  liberu 
members  who  then  had  seats.  His  speeches  were  of  a  very 
similar  character  to  those  he  made  at  the  bar,  and  he  was 
often  wpointed  to  make  the  reply  from  his  readinev  and 
haroy  acility  in  retorting  charges  or  damaging  the  positions 
of  nis  <q^nents.  He  aappOTted  the  formation  of  the  Iiidi 
Vdonteara  in  1788,  and  us  unconditional  iq^dntnent  of 
the  Prinoe  of  Wales  to  the  regenor  on  tho  oeosdtHi  of  the 
king's  illness  in  1789,  and  his  attadu  on  the  government  led 
to  a  duel,  first  with  Mr.  Fiti^ibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  C3ar^ 
and  then  with  Major  Hobart,  in  wiiieh  Mr.  Curran  was  the 
challenger,  in  both  of  which  ndlher  party  was  injured.  It 
was  in  1794  and  the  few  subsequent  years  that  Mr.  Cninn'a 
reputation  attained  its  climax.  In  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Cnnan,  Mr.  Ghattan,  and  others,  had  been  continually 
pointing  out  to  the  government  that  their  measures  were 
driving  the  people  towards  rebellion.  The  warnings  were 
unheeded,  and  m  1794  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  waa  indicted 
for  a  seditions  libel  issaed  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
volunteers  of  Ireland  from  the  sodefy  of  United  Irishmen 
6iot  the  same  as  the  rebdliooasodetieswfaidiaftewarda  took 
this  name),  of  vrtiich  ho  waaaocretair.  Mr.  Cuiraa  was  hia 
counsel,  and  mado  an  eloqiieiit  and  ngonma  defence,  Imt  Hr. 
Rowan  waa  eonvieted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonm«it ;  and 
after  the  breaking  ont  of  the  rebdlion  in  1798  he  was  the 
connael  generally  employed  by  the  accused,  among  whom 
the  mostrranarkable  were  the  two  brothers  Shearea,  ^Hteobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  Napper  Tandy.  He  had  retired  from  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  before  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure for  the  Unitm,  of  which  he  strongly  disapfnoved,  and 
which  he  ever  oMitinned  to  lament.  The  insurrection  of 
1803  brought  trouble  into  hia  femily;  Robert  Emmet,  one  of 
its  leaders  had  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss  Sarah  Curran, 
which  was  returned  ;  and  his  correspondence  vrith  her,  vrith 
his  visits,  sometimes  secretlv,  to  her  father's  house,  led  to  a 
suspidon  of  Mr.  Comn's  loyalty,  and  to  the  seaidiing  of 
hia  fUMse.  Ha  iaitantly  waited  upon  the  Attomey-Genml 
Standish  O'Grady,  and  the  privy  council,  1^  all  of  whom 
his  perfect  want  itf  eom^lieity  waa  inatantiy  admitted.  Hr. 
Emmet  had  named  him  «e  of  hia  eounKl,  but  he  did  not 
act.  Mr.  Emmet  was  convicted  and  executed ;  his  fete  and 
hia  love  adventure  form  the  subject  of  two  of  Moore's  <  Irish 
Mdodies.'  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1606,  the  Whig 
minisby  under  Lord  Grenville  created  Corran  Master  of  the 
Bolls  in  Ireland.  This  appointment  did  not  give  him  satis- 
fection  ;  it  withdrew  him  from  politics,  and  as  his  mind  waa 
not  judicial,  he  fdt  himself  out  of  place :  be  titought  he  had 
been  neglected,  and  hia  health  declined.  He  hdd  the  office 
till  the  early  part  of  1613,  when  he  reaignod ;  and  he  died 
in  London  on  October  14, 1617.  Mr.  Curran  in  the  course 
of  his  life  wrote  a  condderablo  amount  of  verse  of  mors 
than  ordinary  mnit»  bnt  whidi  baait  no  conpariaon  with  hia 
eloquent  apeechea. 

CtlBSITOR  BARON.  This  office,  orraOterainaea*,  wat 
abolished  by  the  statnto  19  &  90  Vict,  c  86,  which  also  makes 
provision  for  the  performance  of  its  slmost  "*™'"wl  dutiea. 

CUSHAT  (Cohmba  dOopha).  [Columbim.] 

CYAMELIDE.   [CHRHwniT,  ^.2.1 

CYANOGEN,  CHLORIDE  OF.   [CHmiiffrBT.  iS.  1.1 

CYANURIC  ACID.   [Chbiiistbt,  S.  1.] 

CYCLAmiib^,  a  family  of  Lamdlibraachiato  MoUusea 
It  is  a  group  of  freah-water  molluiiks,  whose  shells  resemble 
thoae  of  KeUia  or  of  Aitcuie,  bnt  whose  soft  parts  present 
structures  eoaapicuonsly  diatingoisbing  them  m>m  the  tribes 
to  which  either  of  those  genera  Delonga. 

The  shells  are  more  or  less  tumid,  equilateral  or  inequi- 
lateral, thin,  as  in  our  British  fonu,  or  ^ck,  as  in  the 
foreign  Qfrerue;  smooth  or  concsntrically  striated  and  fur- 
rowed, and  covered  with  an  epidermis.  ThelUfigeisfumidied 
with  cardinal  and  latwal  teeth,^nd  th^ 
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The  aiuBulB  hav*  pluiii-tdj^  mantlM  open  in  fmnt,  npboDii 
tabee  prodaeedi  and  either  partiellj  lepuatad  or  eompletelj 
anited  to  their  onfrinjied  extremities,  ud  a  large  lin^aiform 
foot.  Ther  live  boned  in  the  mad  of  slow  streams,  lakes, 
ponds,  ditches,  and  springs.  Oar  native  species  are  all  ovo- 
viviparoDS.  Ther  breed  readilj  in  confinement,  and  often 
exhibit  considerable  activity,  ascending  the  sides  of  the  Teusl 
in  which  they  are  placed.  (Forbes  and  Haulejr.)  Thii 
fiuuly  craitains  two  British  genera,  Q/olat  and  Puimlimk.  ' 

C^miu  has  the  shell  eqaivalve,  thin,  snborbicolu,  lure  or 
less  inflated,  slightly  ineqnilateral,  ctosed^  smooth,  or  «on- 
centrieally  itriatod;  caidinal  taetii,  one  m  the  ruht  and 
two  in  tba  laft  nlve;  latnal  teeui  dereh^ad;  "gmntftt 
CKtemaL 

O.  rtmoAi  haa  the  shell  oval,  globose,  striated }  unbones 
obtnse  ;  dorsal  area  with  a  small  Innnlar  impiessitm  i  liga- 
ment manifest. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  finer  s|>ecimens  is  10^  lines, 
and  its  breadth  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

The  tubes  of  the  animal  are  tinged  with  rase  or  tawi^, 
and  when  fully  protroded  an  neai^  aqnal*  the  branehial,  if 
either,  being  loiuest 

The  foot  is  uige,  white,  and  lingaiform ;  the  mantle 
white ;  the  labial  p&lps  long,  txiangnlar,  and  strongly  stziated. 
It  is  slng^ih  in  its  habits. 

Fmbes  and  Hanley  gire  tha  Mlowing  loealitiai  >-*Th« 
most  molific  is  the  xiver  Thamea  i  it  is  fonnd  likewise  in  the 
New  lUver  (Baily) ;  the  Trent  ( Jenyns) ;  the  Lea  (8.  H.)  ; 
Um  canals  aboot  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire  (Thompson) ; 
streams  in  Toriuhire  (Bean).  In  a  pond  at  EnviUe,  SUffoid- 
ehire,  a  yonng  specimen  (Jeffreys).  It  has  not  been  taken 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  On  the  continent  it  occurs 
in  Germany,  Fiance,  and  Belranm ;  and  as  a  foasii  is  foond 
in  the  Pieistoosne  Fresh-Water  Bads  ai  tha  loath  of 
England. 

O.  cornea.  Linn,  fihell  saborbicDlar,  almost  smooth ;  nm* 
bones  obtuse ;  ligament  inconspicnons.  There  is  a  sabslobose 
variety  (apparently  the  Stagnicola  of  Mr.  Sheppard),  which  is 
flattened  towards  the  ventral  margin,  and  has  the  pellucid 
and  swollen  nmbones  pscoliBrly  promumt  The  dimensions 
of  the  larger  typical  nrm  are  six  lines  and  a  qnartar  ii\ 
leuth.and  five  lines  in  breadth;  of  the  wia^five  Unas 
anda  naif  in  length,  and  four  and  thieft^oaitoiw  m  breadth. 

The  animal  is  white,  its  sab-elong^ed  riphonal  tnbea 
tinted  with  pale  fiesh-coloar.  Mr.  Jenyns  observsa  that  the 
snperior  tnbe  is  salH»me,  with  a  small  aperture,  the  inferior 
cylindric  and  troncate,  with  a  vrider  aperture. 

This  very  common  species  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches  tfaronghont  the  oonntry.  It  appears  to 
thrive  equally  well  boUi  m  running  and  in  stagnant  water. 
(Jenyns.) 

It  is  also  generally  distributed  thnoghont  Ehirope,  and 
occurs  foasii  in  fresh-water  strata  of  iha  plskaeaa  age  in  tba 
valley  of  the  Thanes. 

0,  eaUeuUUa  has  the  shell  more  or  leas  ifaomlile )  unlKnei 
narrow,  mors  or  less  prominent,  capped. 

This  spadas  is  apnarwitly  less  mfirnqnent  in  ^  nortli 
than  in  the  more  sontbem  mtU  of  Englsnd.  Mr.  Aldtf  has 
found  it  near  Neweastle  ;  Mr.  Bean  at  Scarbwongh  (whore 
it  ia  not  soaree)  ;  Mr.  Thompson  at  Uehfield ;  and  Osptain 
Brown  records  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  and  the  lakes  of 
Wettmoreland  for  ita  localities.  Montagu  met  with  it  in 
Devoiuhire  and  Wiltshire ;  Mr.  Jenyns  at  Bookham  Com- 
mon in  Surrey,  and  more  sparingly  in  Cambridgeshire ;  and 
Mr.  H.  StrioklaDd  at  Honuea  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Jeffreys 
has  taken  it  in  the  Clamber  Lake,  Nottinshamshli«,  and  in 
the  neigbbourbood  of  Bristol.  In  Irelud  it  is  also  rate, 
"  On  the  Continent  it  occurs  in  Sweden,  Oermany,  Belgium, 
Fiance,  snd  Italy.  The  C.  partumeia  of  Bay,  In  des^ie  of 
the  veutricosity  of  the  adolt,  ia  very  closely  auied,  especially 
in  outline,  to  this  secies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  its  truis- 
atlantie  representatiVB."  (Forbes  and  Hanley.) 

Pitidivm  has  the  shall  eqoivalve,  thin,  unisUy  tumid, 
sub<oval,  ineqnilatenl,  smootk  w  ooiutentaieally  striated  j 


Unge  with  ena  tooth  in  tha  rin^  and  uoaUy  two  h  thi  U 

valve;  also lafeial  teeth |  ligunei^  *»**™HintwtodnS 
shorter  side. 

The  spedea  are  very  small  bivalves,  living  in 
localities  with  QnUu,  .and  not  nncommoD  even  ia  dnim 
through  meadows. 

P.jnuiUim.  Shell  rounded,  oval,  not  greatly  iaeini. 
lateral,  not  distinctly  striated  ;  valves  not  swollen,  alvnit 
little  conpressed  below ;  nmbonei  usually  biosd,  niW 
little  prc^aotin^  Tlusialyfartheeoamonsstof  themalkt 
PiiuBa  in  this  «onn^.  It  ia  found  abaadsntljr  in  pamii 
and  ditdiet.  U  inhabita  generally  northeni  and 

P.  pyJehtUvm.  Shell  small,  striated  (not  groorcd);  »• 
bones  simple  and  without  appendages.  Then  sib  nor 
varieties  of  thia  shell.  It  has  a  grsat  tsudeump  to  ssismi 
mnltiplici^  of  fenns .  The  average  sise  is  a  hne  sad  s  Uf 
long,  and  a  line  and  a  quarter  biou.  It  is  very  oraimim  ia 
many  pvts  of  Great  Bntain. 

The  other  British  species  of  this  genus  are  P.  EmA^ 
ioKum,  P,  ftsffAua,  P.  cuMrmm  and  P.  Uidactle. 

CYItILLACE.S,  (^ritiadt,  a  natnral  order  of  Eza|sim 
Flanta.  The  order  consists  of  shmba  vrith  evergieen  am^ 
leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowers  nsually  ia  muBm 
The  oalyx  4^paited.  It  haa  fi  distinet  petds,  witli  m 
imbrieatad  aativatitn.  The  ovary  is  fl-3-44dled,  ale^ 
composed  of  some  nuiU>er  of  carpels  different  from  thit«f 
the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens ;  solitary  pendolou  mid, 
a  short  style,  the  sUgma  wit^  as  many  lobee  as  tbeie  an  nib 
of  the  ovary.  The  £mit  is  a  snocnlent  oapeule  or  adn^; 
tiieseoda  inverted;  the  embryo  in  the  axis  of  myajmgt 
qnantit^  of  albomen,  with  a  very  longsnperior  rsdicU.  lUi 
order  is  related  to  OlacacM  and  Pitto^»rae09.  AH  tla 
species  are  inhsbitants  of  North  America.  Nothing  has  km 
recorded  of  a^  nses  to  which  they  are  applied. 

CYTHERE,  a  genus  of  entomostiacous  enutaeea,  belong- 
ing to  the  legion  Zi^wropoda,  the  order  Ottracoda,  and  the 
family  C^ftMtidm.  The  species  are  foond  very  oomnualjia 
Great  Britain.  rBaAHaaio]>oDA.j  Mr.  Rupert  Jouei,  is  liii 
'  Monognq>h  of  the  Entomostraca  of  the  Cretaceooi  ffsa» 
tion  of  England,*  describes  five  fosail  ^eeies  bslmgiag  to 
this  genus.  rENTouosT&Ao&.l  The  same  author  daKnai 
tan  qwriea  of  this  genus  aa  nasil  in  the  Fscmian  Soeb  at 
Englwd. 

Qftkw^  is  a  gMios  aepantad  from  the  grosp  ttf  qisaa 
Known  as  Cither*  by  Mr.  R.  Jones.  It  has  the  fc^oviig 
characters :— The  animal  is  unknown.  Carapace-valTcs  or 
shell  of  an  almost  regular  oblong  shape,  the  donal  nd 
ventral  maivins  lying  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  Sufin 
of  a  very  iireguar  appearance,  being  minkled,  ridgedtUa 
beset  with  tubudeo,  and  enunlatad  or  strengfy  teothidti 
the  margins. 

Dr.  Baird  has  described  three  rocent  speoiae,  whiMBM 
foesil  forms  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Jones  from  tM 
chalk. 

Bairdia  is  a  group  of  speoiea  formerly  refiaired  to  Q/mti, 
and  a^antad  1^  MXioy.  Tho  valvea  externally  sis  gobM 
and  smooth,  aonietimea  finel\  pitted  or  s^ned,  nevsK  nmi 
or  muulatM :  the  hinge  ia  almplst 

This  gonns  baa  no  reoent  speoiea.  Six  spodesbavebNB 
foond  in  the  ehalk. 

C^fthertUa,  a  genus  separated  by  Jones  from  C^itim.  It 
embraces  species  of  QMerina  of  other  authors.  The  Mr 
pace  valves  are  oblong,  and  vary  in  the  eoavsritf  w 
smoothness  of  the  surbee  ;  the  right  valve  is  larger  this  w 
left,  and  its  contact  margin  thicker  Uian  that  of  the  oppoat* 
mIvo    ikx  fossil  species  have  been  described  boa  «>• 


valve, 
chalk. 


(Rupert  Jones,  Monograph  of  the  Entomoilreco  ef^ 
Omaeeoua  Pormatioiu  ofmuiland;  W.  King,  A  Mmgrm 
of  the  Permian  Foaeile  of  England,  both  puhlishid  byW 
PalBMutMraphical  Society  ;  B^rd,  Naimti  BUturj  if  "* 
BriUtk  Entmottnt»^»Ay  Society.) 
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DAOBIDIUIL  •  gtnu  el  OTBUognou  Fbab  baIoiigiii|[ 
to  the  nataxal  order  Tumm.  Om  of  the  ipeeiee,  2>.  com- 
/UiMH,  the  K>lc«teff»>Tne  of  New  Zeebrnd,  ecavirei  s 
he^ht  <tf  SOOCset.  IVnm  Ui  bruahei  be  mwataetaiMl 
ft  b«T«age  resemUing  in  antleoortnrtie  ^alilia  the  vell- 
knowD  n)rDe»4>Mr. 

DADYLE.  rCHUiimY.^.S.1 

DAGDERRB,  LOUIS  JACQlJES  HANDl^  wu  bont  in 
1788  at  Cormeille  in  the  department  of  8diw-et*0iw,  Fnnee. 
At  the  oQtset  of  life  he  obtained  m  utoatiou  in  a  ftoTenunent 
office,  bnt  he  early  quitted  that  emploTmoDt,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  M.  D^oti,  eoene-paintor  at  the  opera.  Aa  a  acene- 
pamtor,  DBgoene  in  a  few  yean  anrpaaaed  hii  inatnictor, 
and  placed  bimielf  <m  a  level  with  Uie  firat  profaaaore  of  that 
art  m  Faria,  while  he  qoidEty  extended  the  eapalnlitiaa  of 
the  art  by  Tariona  ingeBtona  ecmtriviMB^  whieh  ne  nmatad 
fw  prodacing  luneaaed  pletorial  eftet.  He  etao  aaeiated 
M.  Pitfnat  in  tiie  pTenratian  of  hia  paaemnic  view*  of  the 
gnat  dtiee  of  the  woAd.  Hie  eipemHe  be  duu  eeqoired 
auggeated  to  H.  Dagaerra  the  idea  of  predneinx  a  kind  of 
n»nie  exhibition,  in  ^i4ndi  the  illaaion  ahoold  be  mora 
porfect  than  la  the  panorama,  ud  he  inwited,  in  eonjono* 
Hon  with  Bonton,  a  method  of  ao  throwing  eelonrod  u^ta 
and  ihadowa  npra  the  view,  aa  to  prodooa  uie  ^^learance  of 
changea  of  aeason,  day  and  night,  itonn  and  aonahine,  Ste. 
Thia  they  tenned  a  Diotama,  and  when  exhibited,  July  18M, 
in  a  circolar  atnietnre  erected  for  Uie  purpoaa  in  Pufa,  the 
BoceesB  yn»  complete.  The  diorama  in  &rt  made  what  the 
Parisians  term  a  aeosation,  and  no  long  time  alapaad  before 
Mesara.  Bonton  and  Di^errB  areeted  a  aimilar  bnildiag  in 
LosdoQ,  to  which  each  picture  waa  lamored,  what  it  bad 
been  exhibited  for  ita  aaaaon  in  Puia.  For  aame  eerenteen 
Tearapictnia  fi^owad  pictaie,  each  rinlUng  ita  ptedioaawf, 
but  in  1839  a  fire  deatroyed  na  bvilding,  aad  Ibo  liew  then 
exhibiting  in  it.  BagaerTe^a  loae  waa  vary  gre^  and  the 
btdhttDg  waa  not  re-«rectad,  aa  the  pnUio  intenat  in  dio- 
ramaa^hich  had  nowloattheir  novel^,  waa  beginnbigtoflag. 

H.  Dagaerre  had  before  this  bow  diractiag  hia  stteBtiMi 
to  a  matter  which  was  deitined  to  aeenre  for  bin  a  more 
permanent  reputation  than  his  acenenr  or  hia  dioramaa. 
This  waa  the  mecbanieal  prodootion  of  fao-cimUe  delinea- 
tions of  objects  by  the  ehemioal  action  of  light,  Aa  early 
18  about  the  mid^ue  of  the  16th  eentary,  Fabrieias  bad  di»- 
coTored  the  property  which  salta  of  ailver  poaseM  of  cbaagiog 
coloor  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  tbia  proper^ 
had  been  Uie  snbjeet  of  many  oxperimenta  by  adei^iAe  men. 
Sir  Homphnr  Davy,  among  recent  oheniata,  bad  aoaght  by 
varioQs  applieationa  of  Uiia  property  to  Mlaia  oooua  of 
aim^  objects^  bnt  though  he  aMoeeded  ta  dcnng  tbta,  be 
waa  nnable  to  prevent  tbMnfhmbrt^^Mied  when  expoaod 
to  the  light.  In  Fmoe  M.  Niepce  began  abont  1814  to 
pamte  a  aimilar  ooorae  of  experimenta,  and  he  aoeooeded  tn 
lendering  the  imagea  he  obtained  inaeiuiUle  to  the  labae- 
qitent  action  of  tbe  light  t  bnt  his  diacovsir  remained  very 
incomplete  when  Dagnerre  oorameneed  rimikr  axpanmanta. 
About  16S9  Niepce  and  Da^oeire  joined  in  tbe  proaeeetion 
of  thdr  inveatij[atl<HiB.  Niepce  died  in  1888,  before  they 
had  made  any  decided  nproaeh  to  anooses.  Bnt  Dagaerre 
persevered,  and  at  length  his  laal  and  rare  iagennity  iMt 
with  an  ample  reward.  He  diaoovered  in  fact  a  nethed  by 
wfaidi  he  waa  able  ao  to  piepaia  Hetallie  plates,  that  by 
ptadng  them  in  the  darkened  dumber  of  a  oamarMhacan, 
they  teeeived  a  diattnet  Impreerion  of  Ao  iamgm  tbrown 
apm  then  by  tbe  kaa  ef  tbe  eamera,  wUeh  be  waa  enabled 
I7  A  wAeeqnent  proeeai  to  imler  indeUbk.  leme  aoconnt 
of  the  atena  hy  wUeh  be  anfved  at  tbia  mad  dwevery,  the 
ueUiod  adoptad  for  prodn^ig,  rendering  ymbU,  and  fixing  thia 
nin-pietare,  ia  i^ven  elsewhovs.  [Photdobnio  Daawiiras ; 
PaoTooaiPHr,  8. 1.]  It  will  be  eim^  to  aay  that  with  re- 
nurkable  patience  and  ingenuity  he  lanaonnted  eiveiy  diffl- 
cnlty,  and  eventually  prodaeed  his  dieoovery,  aa  to  ita  princi- 
ples, perfect.  Other  experimentaliits  had  ia  tbk  eoan^  and 
elsewhere  been  at  work,  anknowB  to  Dagnerre,  at  tbe  same 
id«L  but  to  M.  Dagaerre  is  due  tbe  priority  of  publieatiMi 
of  Uie  discovery,  and  ne  doubt  also  ths  iH4enty  tn  diaooveiy, 
as  for  aa  the  prMaeisg  aan-pfctorM  open  metallic  plates  is 
ooaeemad.  Wbat  haa  proved  to  be  the  looce  flsMmlly 


VpBcaUe  preesw  of  photegi^^,  waiu  uqiieittoiiaUy  ths 
resnU  of  toe  indepsndent  investigatioBa  of  oar  own  eoantiy- 
man,  Mr.  Talbot }  but,  aa  waa  to  bo  expected^  both  ths  pto* 
eesaes  as  new  practised  an  vary  difiorent  from  what  they  were 
when  originauy  promulgated  by  their  invenUKa  or  discoveien. 

Oraat  waa  tlu  Mcitsment  among  both  learned  and  on- 
learosd  whan  in  January  1689  M.  Azago  gave,  at  a  sittiog  of 
the  AcadAois  des  Sneocea,  ao  acconnt  of  the  new  method 
by  which,  aa  waa  said,  Uw  sun  himaelf  became  tbe  artist,  and 
some  of  tbe  delineatiooa,  with  all  their  woadM^nl  delicacy 
-of  detul,  were  exhibited.  At  the  same  time  Dagnerre  made 
a  public  exhibition  of  nomerons  pictures  produced  by  what 
ho  toimed  the '  M^thode  Niepee  psrfectionn^,'  An  exami- 
nation of  the  merits  of  the  new  method  ms,  at  the  aoggee- 
tion  of  M.  Arago,  prompUy  ordered  by  the  French  xovenunent 
to  be  nuule,  and  u  oenaequence  oi  Uw  &>vonrabl«  nature  of 
the  repiKt,  M.  Daguocre  waa  in  June  1838  naminatad  an 
Officer  of  the  Z<sgion  of  HMtour ;  and  tbe  project  of  a  law 
waa  on  tbe  aame  day  praaanted  to  the  Chambers — by  whom 
it  waa  readily  adoptaa— which  accorded  to  M.  Di^uxe,  on 
condition  of  the  full  publication  of  bis  method,  an  annuity 
for  lifo  of  6000  franca,  and  one  of  4000  franca  to  tbe  rapre- 
eentative  of  H.  Niepee.  The  rwd  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  proeeaa  of  Dagnerre  (or  the  Daguorrsotype,  aa  it 
soon  came  to  bo  gwterally  called)  after  its  being  thus  freely 
made  pablie  property,  was  duo  petbape  more  to  othera  than 
to  M.  Dagnstre,  who  however  never  ceased  to  labour  at  iu 
improvement  duri^  the  remainder  of  hia  life.-  ■  He  died 
July  1^  1661,  at  fttit>Brie-«Br-Hame,  where  a  handsome 
monument  haa  been  erected  by  sobeeription  to  his  memory. 

M.  IhuMne  ia  the  anther  of  two  abort  worka— '  Histoire  et 
Deaenptuni  des  Pne^des  dn  I>apierr^type>  et  du  Diorama,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1830 ;  tad  '  Nonvsan  Vatta  de  pr^wrer  hi 
Couebe  Sensible  dee  Plaques  dsatindea  k  laoefoir  lea  Imagea 
Photosraphiqnas,*  8vo,  Faria,  1644. 

(Arago,  ^ofjpori  &  FAcademU  d$t  Soimm;  A.  de  Lmb», 
art.  Daffmttrtiix  None  Biog.  6^.) 

DALBERGIA,  a  genus  of  Planto  belonging  to  the  natnnl 
order  Fabaaeat^  named  in  honour  of  Nicholaa  Dalbeif,  a 
Swedish  botaniat.  It  baa  a  eampanulate  calyx,  A.toothed ;  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  the  petals  of  the  kosl  connected  to 
the  apex ;  8-10  stamens,  aometimea  all  monadelpboo^  with 
the  tube  er  Aaath  eleft  in  frost,  aometimea  divided  into 
two  equal  of^oatte  bundles.  It  haa  a  atipitato  mem- 
branoiu  oon^nosed  legnms,  which  is  flat,  obloa^,  and  tapers 
to  both  ends;.  The  sesds,  whidi  vary  from  1  to  3,  are  com- 
ptaaaad  and  remote.  Tbe  qieeioa  are  eonetimae  ttaes,  but 
usaally  elimbing  dmibe,  with  impari-iannato  leavea. 

D.  iStoeo,  haa  five  altamato  le^eta,  glabreua  above,  pabet- 
eeiU  bMBsaih.  It  ia  a  native  of  Beng^  where  the  timber  ia 
much  {niaed,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bisaoo. 

D.  sMfwtoTM,  another  of  uio  specieS|  jrields  a  resin  very 
aimilar  to  Dmgon's  Blood. 

There  are  about  22  spedes  of  thia  genus,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  known  use  except  those  mentioned. 

DALKEITH,  Edinbnighshira,  Scotland,  a  market-town 
and  bojq^  of  barony  in  the  puish  of  Dalkeith,  six  miles 
fi.E.  from  Bdinbtti]^  by  road,  and  eight  miles  by  tbe  Edin- 
bwgb  and  Hawiek  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
waa  6066  in  1661.  The  afbin  of  the  burgh  are  adminis- 
taredby  16  tmateas.  The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  piece 
sH  poaad,  betwam  ^  riven  North  Esk  and  SonUi 
and  omsiBta  of  ono  principal  Uioron^ifore,  and  several  sbmU 
streeta.  Tbe  tewB  is  elsnn  and  gennaUy  wdl  bailt ;  it  ia 
lif^ited  with  gee,  and  wall  ai^plied  intb  water.  Felt  and 
beaver  bate,  atraw  bate,  and  iroollsa  st«A  ars  manofoetared, 
and  there  ars  oom-millt,  a  Imweiy,  and  a  tan-work.  The 
cora-markst  held  here  ia  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Seotland.  The  pariah  churdi  is  an  old  OoUiic  building  in  Uie 
priiwipal  atreet.  AttaAed  to  it  ia  an  ancient  chapel  cod- 
taiuing  the  recnmbent  statnes  of  an  Eurl  of  Morton  and  his 
lady.  Adjoi^Dg  thia  choir  ia  the  mortnary  ch^l  of  the 
Bneoleueh  fomify.  A  splendid  new  church.  In  the  early 
English  style  of  ardiitector^  was  built  in  1840  by  the 
Duke  of  Bneeleuch.  It  is  cruciform,  and  has  a  steepH  167 
feet  hi^.  An  elegant  epiaeopal  chapel  is  sSttiated  within 
thegnmnda  of  J)2k»lthy^^,^^}^J^^v^^^ 
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Pmbyteriaiu,  and  IndependmlS}  hsve  places  of  wonhip. 
In  the  town  an  two  libiariei  and  a  ssTinga  bank.  Dalkeith 
palaiie,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Baccleach,  is  an  extenrive 
atraetote^  sumranded  1^  a  splendid  park  and  grounds.  The 
mansion  contains  many  fine  paintings.  The  North  Esk  and 
Soath  Esk  unite  their  waters  in  the  park,  a  little  way  be- 
yond the  palaco,  which  is  sitnated  on  an  elevated  peninsola 
formed  by  the  two  streams.  The  regality  of  Dalkeith  be- 
longed to  the  Grahams  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  It  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of  Mortrai,  and 
abont  two  centories  ago  was  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  Bucctench  family.  Chtrles  Edward  spent  two  niehts 
at  Dalkeith  after  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  and  the  palace 
has  been  visited  by  Oeoi^e  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

DALRYMPLE,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  the  year  1804  at 
Norwich,  where  his  fatber  was  a  sureeon  in  general  practice. 
He  studied  his  professitm  under  his  ather,  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  London,  He  commoteed  practice  as  a  sni]geon  in  uondtm 
in  1S27.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  ocular  sorgery.  He  died  in  18S2.  As  a 
surgeon-oculist  he  was  better  knovm  for  his  work  on  the 
'Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,' which  was  published  in  1B34. 
He  was  not  however  known  only  as  a  surgeon,  but  also  as 
a  naturalist  and  accurate  microscopic  observer.  Amongst 
his  papers  on  these  subjecto  the  follovi^  are  the  most  im- 
portant : '  On  a  Peculiar  Structure  th  the  Eye  of  Fishes,'  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Magasne  of  Natural  History/  sect.  2„vol.  ii. ; 
*  Od  the  Vascular  Arrangement  of  the  Capillary  Vessels  of 
the  Allantoid  and  Vitelline  Membranes  in  the  Incubated 
Egg  *  ('  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Socie^,*  vol.  i.) ; 
'  Un  the  Family  of  dorieritus'  ('Annals  of  Natural  Hixtoiy,* 
vol.  V.)  In  1849  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Boysl  Society 
on  a  hitherto  nndescribed  infusory  animalcule  aUied  to  the 
genus  Notorumata  of  Efarenberg.  This  paper  was  interesting 
iis  confirming  the  discovery  of  the  sexnuity  of  the  rotiferons 
animalcules,  which  had  been  made  by  Bri^twell.  This  paper 
was  published  in  Uie  'FhiloMphical  TranuetioM,'  and  in  18C0 
Mr.  Dalrymple  was  elected  a  Fdlov  of  tihe  Boyal  Society. 

Mr.  Dalivmple  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal 
London  Opbihalmic  Hospital.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Jtoyal  College  of  Sui^ons  of  England,  and  in  1861  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  body. 

DAMAGES.  The  stat.  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  87,  enabling  a  land- 
lord to  recover  damages  in  the  action  of  ejectment  by  which 
he  recovers  pMsessioo,  although  not  repealed,  ia  sopeneded 
by  nrovinons  to  the  same  effsct  ia  the  '  Goinmat  l^w  Pn>- 
cednre  Act,*  X80S. 

DAMAN.  [Dauauk.] 

DAN  jBACE!£,  a  small  aatitnl  order  of  Flanta  nlatad  to 

the  Ferns.  They  have  all  the  habit  of  Dorwferona  Fem^ 
but  their  spore-cases  are  ringless  and  cwnbined  in  maases, 
splitting  irregularly  by  a  central  cleft.  The  spedea  are  all 
tropical  It  embraces  the  following  ^nera :— JTou^^Wna, 
Angwptma,  Danma,  JEupodium,  MaraUia,  and  about  fifteen 
species.  AngiopUris  ereeta  is  said  to  be  einployed  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  perfume  cocoa-nut  oil.  riiiiome  of 
a  species  of  Marattia  is  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

DANAITE.  rMiKitHAi.ooT,  B.  1.1 

DANBURITE;   [MmBaALooT,  &  1.1 

DANEWORT.  [Sambocos.] 

DARNEL.  [LoLiuM.] 

DATE-PALM.  [Ph<bkix.} 

DA  VILLA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natmal 
OTder  DUUniae&g.  It  has  Q  very  uneqnd  sepals,  which 
increase  after  floweriiu; ;  from  1  to  6  petals,  with  linear  fila- 
,  menta  dilated  upward.  The  single  carpel  is  tntaceona, 
from  1  to  2Hseeded,  inclosed  in  the  two  innw  cMwan  valve- 
like  sepals.  The  seeds  are  sobtary,  enveloped  in  an  arillns, 
which  18  only  open  at  the  apex. 

p.  tlliptiea  haa  a  shrubby  erect  much  branched  stem,  with 
hairy  bnincblets.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  obtuse  at  each 
end,  entire,  between  crostaceous  and  leathery,  rough  and 
hairless  above,  downyand  netted  beneath  ;  tibe  petiole  villous 
on  the  under  side.  The  racemes  are  hairy  and  bracteolato  ; 
the  sepals  silky.  The  petals  from  1  to  6,  somewhat  obooidate. 
This  plant  ia  an  astringent,  and  funiihei  the  Talneniy  called 
Samhubinha  in  Brazil. 

^•  ruffotais  also  a  native  of  the  foroata  of  Ehaiil,  and  has 
a  twimng  stem  with  haiiy  twigs.  The  laavea  are  oblong, 
rwnotoly  and  obsoletely  serrated,  rough  and  hairleaa  above, 
aoaggy  beneath  on  the  piincipal  vwis.  The  petioles  are 
TCiy  i^aggy  baaaath.  The  pedouclea  and  pedicles  haiiy.  It 
»■  two  or  three  petals,    tike  the  fnnur  epedea  it  la  an 


astringent,  and  is  used  in  Bonth  Amerioa  in  iwiUbgiiil  b 
legs  and  dilforent  parta  of  the  body. 

1l>AVTNE.  [HimBALOOT,  ^.  1.1 

DE  LA  BECHB,  SIR  HENRY  THOMAS,  an  smiut 
geologist.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  "rhomai  de  U 
Beche,  of  Halse  Hall^  Jamaica,  and  represented  the  old  ^milr 
of  De  LaBeche,wholivedat  Aldworth,  near  Reading,  intbelSu 
and  14th  eonturies.  Sir  Heniy  was  bom  near  London  in  inS. 
He  went  to  Jamaica  when  young,  where  his  father  died, 
whilst  retoraing  to  Europe  his  mother  and  het  youg  «■ 
sufiered  shipwreck.  On  reaching  England  the^  livw  it 
Charmouth  and  Lyme  R^la,  where  the  young  De  la  Beda 
seems  to  have  acquired  his  first  tasto  for  eeoKigy.  He  wii 
educated  at  the  milituy  school  at  Great  Marlow,  whiek  nt 
afterwards  removed  to  Sandhoiat.  He  entered  the  ir^ii 
1814.  In  1817  he  became  a  Fellow  of  tha  Oeolo^ 
Sociely;  he  afterwards  became  Secretattj  and  Fonip 
Secretaiy  of  thia  aodety,  and  erentnally,  in  1847,  PrendnL 
la  1818  he  manied.  Before  this  event  he  had  bc^  to 
investigate  the  geology  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Femiotwihin. 
He  now  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  dwelt  for  sovetiae 
in  Switzerland.  Herein  1820  he  produced  one  of  bit  Mdia 
scientific  papers, '  On  the  Temperature  and  Depth  of  Um  lab 
of  Geneva.'  This  was  fint  published  in  the  *  Bibliothtqu 
Uuiverselle/  and  afterwards  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Philoufdirat 
Journal.'  The  researches  which  led  to  the  pnblicstun  U 
this  paper  exercised  an  important  influmce  on  all  hit  isIm- 
quent  career.  He  aubsequently  returned  to  Eulaud,  ud 
renewed  his  labonn  on  the  geology  of  Wales  and  Devoiuhiie. 
In  conjunction  vrith  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeaie,  Dcu  of 
Llandaff,  he  first  made  known  the  singular  form  of  UisPWt- 
saunu.  This  waa  done  in  a  paper  published  in  1883  iilb 
'  TraiynotiMU  of  the  Oe<da^cal  Society,*  and  entitled  ■  Ob  tke 
IMscovBiyof  anew  Fosiil  Animal,  forming  a  link  bstveeatbe 
IcUiyoBanma  uid  Crocodile.' 

In  18S4  Mr.  de  la  Beche  visited  hia  paternal  eststts  b 
Jamaica.  Here  he  made  lumself  remarkable  for  attssqitiii; 
to  introduce  amdiorations  in  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Be 
suffered  cimaideTably  from  the  Act  of  Emancipatioo.  WliiU 
in  Jamaica  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  hvoorite 
science,  and  a  paper  published  in  1826  in  the '  TianaetkHU 
of  the  Geolopcal  Society,*  on  the '  Geology  of  Jsmaicii'm 
the  result  Having  returned  to  England,  his  p^n  oolkt 
geology  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Wales,  became  very  jiameroas, 
besides  others  on  the  general  prineiples  of  geological  inquir. 
Such  were  his  papers  on  the '  Classification  of  Europeu 
Rocks,' '  On  the  Eioavation  of  Valleys,'  '  On  tbe  Oeoei^ 
cal  I>istribnl3<m  of  Oiguie  Bemaina,' '  On  the  FonnatioB  of 
ExtensiTe  Con^omerato  and  Onvel  DepositB,'  and  am 
others.  In  16S1  hanuhlishedhia  *  Oaoli«;ical  Manual,' vhidi 
vrant  through  several  edituuu,  and  was  translated  into  Fienii 
and  German  soon  after  its  appearance  in  England.  Id  ths 
year  he  also  projected  a  plan  of  fonning  a  geological  map  « 
England,  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  vahoni  fonoatioBi 
should  be  accurately  laid  down.  He  began  this  siiantie 
undertaking  on  his  ovra  respcmnbility,  and  commenced  a  miii 
of  Cornwall.  This  resulted  in  the  government  iostitDtiiigt^ 
Geological  Survey,  at  the  head  of  which  he  vi»  plicel 
Whilst  working  out  his  plans  he  became  possessed  of  ali^ 
collection  of  specimens  of  rocks  and  mineral  Bubstaneea  bM 
in  the  arts.  This  collection  served  as  the  nucleus  of  w 
Museom  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  which  wai  at  fi» 
d^osited  in  a  hoose  in  Crai^a  Court  In  1834  bs  ^bliibed 
*  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,' and  in  1836,' How  td 
Ofaeerve :  Gei^.*  In  1846  the  Geological  Sorvef  and 
Mnaenm  of  Practical  Geokgy  wen  united,  and  tha  biiildiai 
in  Jerm^  Street,  Westnunster,  erected  for  the  receptwn  » 
the  rapidly  increanng  collection  of  the  latter.  Sir  fieo? 
succeeded  in  attracting  to  this  inatitntton  a  number  of  aidetf 
young  men  of  science,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  tM 
late  ProfiMsorE.  Forbes,  and  through  their  labours  tbif  iosB' 
tution  rapidlj;  became  one  of  the  most  important  sdentinc  a- 
tabliahments  in  the  country.  In  1801  courses  of  lectures 
given  by  the  various  members  of  the  corps,  and  under  tM 
name  of'^  the  GovenAnuit  School  of  Mine^  they  are  csnits 
on  with  increasing  vigour  and  usefulness  under  the  presaM*? 
of  Sir  Henry's  successor.  Sir  Roderick  Murcbison. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death.  Sir  B^,rf 
aoffered  from  a  gradually  increasing  paralytic  disordarjWlw^ 
slthouf^  it  prevented  him  using  liis  limbs,  left  '"'^ 
intellect  almost  unimpaired.  Day  after  day  it  was  evid^ 
that  hie  frune  became  feebler,  but  his  attention  te  tfas  unf*^ 
of  the  Khota  he  hi^.  Jmnd^  •»  *^ 
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within  two  i$.jn  of  Ins  death  he  performed  the  active  daties 
of  his  reeponmble  poistion.  Ha  died  on  the  11th  of  April 
1806. 

The  dbtingaiihing  &fttnra  of  Sir  Henry'i  mind  wu  it» 
eminently  pnetical  character.  The  eetabliihrnent  of  the 
Oeological  Survey  and  the  School  of  Hinat  wm  a  pmof  of 
thii.  Wherever  hii  kaovledge  .oonld  be  mada  aniluila  fat 
^aetical  poipoeei,  his  aameaa  wan  at  Uia  erauiuuid  of  the 
piddio.  lima  wa  find  him  bocoming  a  member  of  the  Health 
of  TownaCommiariooandabo  of  tM  Commisnon  of  Sewert, 
He  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  juries  of  the  Qreat  Exhibi- 
tion in  1801.  With  Sir  Charles  Barry  he  formed  one  of  a 
committee  to  select  bnildiogHBtone  for  the  New  Honses  of 
FU^iament.  Ha  was  aaaoeiated  with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiur  in 
reporting  to  the  government  on  the  coali  suited  to  the  steam- 
navy,  also  with  Dr.  Flay&ir  and  Ur.  Smyth  in  raptnting  on 
the  gases  and  explosions  in  collieries.  He  was  electwl  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1810,  in  1848  he  had  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honoor  of  kni^thood,  and  in  1863  ha  was 
elected  a  comspoading  manAir  of  tha  Aeadon^  of  SeiaBoas 
of  Paris. 

D£BENRAM.  TSarmxA 

DEBT,  ACTIOIT  OF.  The  paenliaiitiaa  oaanoetad  with 
this  adim,  which  led  to  the  nse  in  ordinary  caaea  of  the 
action  M  awMnptf,  have  for  all  practical  purposes  ceaaed 
to  exist.  Wager  of  law  having  oeen  abolished,  and  the 
pleadings  in  personal  actions  greatly  simplified,  nothing 
remains  indeed  to  diatingnish  the  action  of  debt,  technically 
80  called,  from  any  other  action  for  breach  of  contract. 
(Blactut  *  Comm.,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  viii.  p.  IM.) 

DUDDINOTON.  [OxroanaBna.] 

DEDHAM.  [EssaxO 

DEFAMATION.  The  jnriidietion  of  the  Eeoletiastieat 
Coorts,  or,  as  Blachatone  says,  of  a  petty  sanogata  in  the 
country"  to  punij^  '*for  railing  or  contamelions  words  *  |>ro 
aalvte  anwue,  by  means  of  the  "  brotnm  folman  of  ecclestas- 
tieal  ceuures,  having  long  been  a  snbjeet  of  ctmsiderable 
Tidicula,  thoQgh  freqnoitly  of  nievons  oppression  to  the 
poor,  has  at  last  bean  abolishad  by  tha  itatnta  18  Ae  19 
Viet  0. 41. 

DELAROOHE,  PAVI^an  eminent  French  uinter,  waa 
bom  at  Paris  in  1797.  Early  intending  to  follow  art  as  a 
profession,  he  at  tint  stodied  landscape,  and  was  in  1817  an 
nnsneeesafol  candidate  for  the  Academy  priie  in  landscape- 
painting.  Convinced  that  landscaM-painting  was  not  his 
•voeatkm,  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Baixm  Ores,  under  whose 
nidaDce  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  figure. 
GroB  bad  himself  in  a  great  measnre  thrown  off  the  classic 
trammels  which  his  mastBr  David  had  fixed  on  French  art,  and 
Delarocfae  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  their  thrald<Hn. 
But  be  did  not,  hke  Delacroix,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
He  Btill  adhered  to  the  old  laws,  and  many  of  tha  conven- 
tionalities of  art  Choosing  hia  sabjecta  to  a  great  extent 
firan  nodmi  hiatoiy,  and  painting  without  much  regard  to 
aoadMnie  attitvdaa  and  arrangements,  he  yet  sought  to  main- 
tain aomathing  of  tha  tdd  sobriety  and  di|^W  ofthe  historic 
style,  and  hmw  whan  his  superiority  in  his  chosan  line 
eama  to  be  generally  recognised,  and  Delaroehe  was  the 
aoknowledgOfT  chief  of  a  school,  that  school  received  the 
nme  of  the '  Eclactios,*  in  contradiatinetion  to  the  Bomaatie 
School  of  Ddaemx  and  the  Clasaie  Sehool  of  Darid  and  his 
followei*. 

Paul  Delarocha  in  1819  and  the  following  years  exhibited 
aome  paintings  of  scriptural  subjects,  but  it  was  not  till  18S4 
that  the  earliest  of  that  clais  of  works  by  which  ho  achieved 
his  fame  appeared ;  these  were,  '  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
preaching  in  the  presence  of  Louia  Xlll. ;  *  and  '  Jeanne 
d'Arc  inierrogated  in  pristm  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,'  which 
produced  a  ewsidaiaUe  imprssdon.  In  18S6  H.  Delaroehe 
exhibited  the  first  of  his  very  remarkable  paintingB  ftom 
EngUah  hiatoiy— <Tha  Death  of  Queen  Eluahath.'  This 
Tn^iue  waspardMsadlbrtha  gallery  of  the  Lnxembottig,  and 
la  thondit  1^  French  critics  to  display  a  wondeifiil  know- 
ledge of  Epgliyli  history  and  Eagliui  character.  It  is  reaUy 
the  worst  of  nis  English  pictnia^  and  zeuders  with  abundant 
fixaggeration  the  coarse  notion  of  Elisabeth  which  alone 
continental  artists  and  poets  seem  capable  of  cooceiving : 
aome  of  the  draperies  are,  however,  very  well  painted,  as 
indeed  bin  draperies  mostly  are.  When  M.  Delaroehe  a  few 
years  later  (1831)  again  trod  on  English  ground  he  was  a 
good  deal  more  snocessfnl;  his  'Children  of  Edward  IV.  in 
the  Tower,*  being  of  its  class  a  veiy  excellent  picture  ;  it  is 
-well  known  in  this  countiy  hy  ugnvinga.  Bat  of  a  for 


higher  order  waa  bis  next  great  English  pietnre,  'Cromwell 
contemplating  the  Corpse  of  Charles  f.'  He  has  here  imagined 
m  circumstanee  in  itself  sufficiently  probable,  and  he  has 
treated  it  with  a  calm  dignity  worthy  of  the  theme.  K. 
Delaroehe  has  been  often  charged  with  aacrificing  hia  {nin- 
dpal  sabjeet  to  tha  accessories  by  his  oxcaasive  care  in  tha 
rendering  cf  them,  but  hara  tha  attentioB  is  at  onca  anaated 
by  tha  thoughtful  head  «f  tha  Protactor,  diraetad  to  the  lifo- 
lass  form  he  is  brooding  over,  and  it  never  wandm  from  the 
victim  and  the  victor.  The  sombre  oolonr  and  gloomy 
shadsa  are  antirdy  in  unison  with  the  prevalent  impression. 
Simple  as  is  the  idea  of  the  {ncture,  it  would  penups  be 
difficult  to  name  another  modem  painting  which  so  thoroo^ly 
succeeds  in  carrying  the  miod  of  the  spectator  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  man  represented.  Ijiis  fine  picture  was 
pnrt^iased  by  the  late  Karl  of  Ellesmere,  but  M.  Delaroehe 

Cimif  we  believe,  more  than  one  repetition  ^  it ;  it  has 
very  popular  also  as  an  engraving. 
Hia  othM:  more  important  pictures  from  English  history  are 
tha  '  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey '  ( 1  &34) ; '  Charles  I .  in  tha 
Quard-Room,  insnltad  by  the  Parliamentary  Soldiers*  (1837), 
aho  porehaaad  Ik  the  collaetioa  4^  tha  lata  Earl  of  EUramera, 
and  well  engraved  by  A.  llartinel ; '  head  BtiaffciTd  on  hia 
way  to  the  SeadFold  receiving  the  Blassiiu;  of  Aichbishop 
Laud '  (1837),  a  companion  picture  to  that  oi'CromwellcfHk- 
templatmg  the  Corpse  of  Charles,*  and  equally  well  known 
by  toe  engravings,  but  certainly  for  less  impresnve  as  a  work 
of  mind,  and  inforior  in  its  technical  quahUes ;  the  oii|^nal 
is  in  tha  collection  of  the  Dake  of  Sutherland.  M.  Ddaro^ 
also  painted  some  illustrationa  of  Scott's  novels. 

Among  tha  subjects  fnm  French  hiatoiy  may  be  named 
<  Una  Seine  de  la  St.  Barthflemy'  (1826) ;  <  La  Cardinal  de 
Riehdien  sur  le  Rhone,  condaisant  an  snppliea  Cinq  Mars  ot 
de  Thou,'  and  a  companion,  *  Le  Cardinal  Maiarin  mourant  * 
(1831),  both  of  which,  as  pictnres,  and  in  the  engravings  by 
F.  GKraud,  ware  vary  popular ;  *  La  Hort  du  Doc  <fo  Qoiae* 
(1830),  one  of  hia  best  pictorea ; '  La  Reine  Marie-Antoinette 
apr^  sa  C<mdamnation  it  Mort ; '  and  finally  his  universally 
popular  i^nrsa  <tf  '  Nwolaon  at  FontainbMan,'  and  '  Nw&* 
lani  eroanng  tha  Alps,*  of  which  ha  was  required  to  paint 
aavatal  r^titaons  and  smallMT  copiaa,  Hia  othar  ^tuaa 
and  pmiraita  acevmy  numtross. 

Pn^pa  the  moat  remarkable  of  Dalaroehe'a  prodoctiMia 
however  is  his  painting  of  tha  hemicycle  of  tha  Palais  dee 
Beaux  Arts,  in  which  1m  has  represented  the  great  painters, 
sculptms,  and  architects,  from  the  earliest  time  down  to  Ihe 
present.  From  the  centre,  where  ApeUes,  Phidias,  and 
Ictinns  are  enthroned  as  the  representatives  of  the  arts  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  mamhalled  under  figures  which  symbolise 
the  principal  eras  in  the  hisiory  of  art,  the  great  sculptors 
and  architects  are  ran|[ed  in  grou[»,  the  painters  occupying  the 
extremities.  The  artutsinsome  ioatances  chosen,  and^ose 
in  more  instances  omitted,  from  this  artistic  WaUhalla, will  pro- 
bably raisa  a  imila  on  tha  lipa  of  tha  student  ofthe  history  of 
art  ;hut  tha  work  itadf  cannot  fiultoexcite  admiration,  itisso 
elevated  in  style,  treated  with  so  much  sobiiaty  and  refine 
ment,  and  is  so  ample  and  Active  in  azrangamMit  and 
execution.   This  great  work  employed  the  puntw  daring  the 

Kirs  1837-41.  A  very  beautiful  veraion  of  it  (in  iritira  M. 
laroche  had  introduced  some  alterations)  on  canvas,  of 
considerable  aize,  but  of  course  small  in  comparison  with  the 
original,  formed  tha  chief  attraction  at  the  exhibition  of 
Fkench  paintings  in  London  in  1804. 

M.  Delaroehe  is  justly  regarded  by  the  French  as  one  of 
their  greatest  painters.  His  pictures  never  reach  the  highest 
order  of  art.  They  are  raUier  melodramatic  than  epic  or 
tragic  They  are  suggestive  always  of  a  certain  kind  of  stage 
effect.  You  see  that  the  painter  is  aiming  at  the  actor^  trick 
--4hat  he  is  seekiiu  to '  make  a  point.*  But  allowing  for  this, 
it  must  be  granted  that  M.  Delaroehe  was  almost  all  his 
countrymen  prononnee  him  to  have  been.  Ha  had  undoabted 

genius,  if  it  was  not  (tf  tha  highest  mder;  Inwsaa  master  of 
is  art;  and  he  waa  always  truthful,  cmiscientions,  correct 
in  drawinjb  on  the  whole  satisfoctoiy  aa  a  eoloarist,  and  tells 
his  story  with  admirsble  perspicuity. 

M.  Delaroehe  was  named  member  of  the  Institute  in  1832, 
aod  subeequenily  profeasor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  capacity  be  educated  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
several  of  whom  have  obtained  eminence.  He  was  created 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1634.  He  died 
Nov.  4, 1806,  at  PilriB. 

DELEGATES,  COURT  OF.  All  appeals  to  the  Crown 
in  cooncU  are  now  heard  u^i^^<^^«0£>^^4f^cial 
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CommHtce  of  the  Privy  Con ncU,  which  coniiiti  of  tha  Lord 
Premdent  of  iha  CoaiuiU  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tlw  Chief 
JoiticM,  and  Chief  BaroD,  the  Muter  of  the  Rolb,  and  Lordi 
Jmtiees  of  the  Coart  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  the  Jadaa  of 
the  High  Conit  of  Admiral^  and  of  the  Coart  of  Probata, 
and  cwtain  other  pe'Bons  QomiDatad  hy  the  Crown.  In 
ecelniaatieal  eanaes,  Biahopa  who  are  Privy  Councillora  are 
membera  of  the  committee.  The  proeeedinga  of  thia  tnbanal, 
which  ia  a  Conrt  of  Reewd,  have  been  refulatad  by  variooa 
atatntfi  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41 ;  6  t  7  Vict.  c.  88).  The 
Jneiieial  Committee  haa  aatherity  in  varioaa  other  matf«ra, 
as  to  whreh  see  Patbmtb,  8.  S;  Jodioial  Couhittu,  8-  3< 
(Blaeluit. '  Comm.,'  Ur.  Kerr'a  ed.,  toI.  vi.  p.  SSfi.) 

DENIZEN.  Letters  of  Deniiation  ai«  now  diaued,  aliena 
generally  having  ^eeaa^^e  to  the  umpler  and  more  advanta- 
neotu  eeriifieate  of  natanliaation  granted  by  the  SeeMtary  ttf 
State.   [A LIEN,  S.I.] 

a  genaa  of  Fiahes  belonging  to  the  F«nily 
J^ridm.  It  haa  Uie  following  diaiacteM :— Body  deep, 
eomprftiaed ;  dorsal  fin,  aiogte ;  bfad  la^e ;  teeth  conical, 
placed  in  a  aiogte  row,  fonr  in  the  front  above  and  below, 
dongated,  and  curved  inwarda,  forming  hooks;  teeth  on  the 
branchial  archea,  bnt  none  on  the  vomer  or  palatine  beaea ; 
nose  and  sabo^tal  spaee  without  acales;  branohioategooa 
rays  6.    There  are  several  apeeies  of  this  genua. 

D.  vulgarity  the  Four- Toothed  Spams,  is  regarded  as  a 
native  of  England.  Only  one  specimen,  however,  aeems  to 
have  been  taken  in  this  conntry,  and  that  by  Mr.  Dtmovan 
Iq  1606  off  Hastings.  It  is  a  very  common  Ssfa  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  ia  Uie  Deniex  of  the  Romans.  It  is  remark- 
able forue  ^eat  length  of  the  fsmr  anterior  toeth  in  each 
jaw.  It  acqatrea  sometimes  a  huge  aiza  weighing  from  20  to 
30  ponnd^  and  meaaaring  3  feet  fii  leng^  Mr.  Donovan^ 
qpedmen  weighed  16  poondi.  "A  more  voraofone  fiah," 
tayi  Mr.  Donovan,  "  is  scarcely  known  ;  and  when  we  con- 
aider  its  ferocious  inclination  and  the  strength  of  ita  formi- 
dable canine  teeth,  we  must  be  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
ability  it  posaeBsea  in  attacking  other  fiahes  even  of  auperior 
atae,  with  ftdvantige.  It  is  asserted,  that  when  taken  in' tits 
fisherman's  net^,  it  will  seize  upon  the  other  fishes  taken 
with  it,  and  mangle  them  dreadfully.  Being  a  awift  swimmer 
it  finds  abundant  prey,  aod  aoon  attains  to  a  oonsideiable  siia. 
Willaghby  observes  that  small  fishes  of  this  ^ecies  are 
rarely  taken,  and  the  tame  circnmatance  has  been  mentioned 
by  later  writers.  Dnring  the  winter  it  prefeia  deep  waters, 
bat  in  the  spring  or  about  May  it  qnita  this  retreat,  and 
approaches  the  entrance  of  great  rivers,  where  it  deposits  its 
spawn  between  the  ererioee  of  atones  and  rooka. 

"  The  fisheries  for  thia  kind  of  l^tanu  are  carried  on  npen 
an  extendTe  acale  in  the  waimer  parts  of  EnropA  In  the 
Mtnariaa  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant,  the  captare  (rf  thia 
fish  is  an  object  of  material  conaideration,  both  to  the  inha" 
hitanta  generally  as  a  wholeaome  and  pahMd>le  food  when 
fresh,  and  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  those  eoantrles  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  They  prepare  the  fish  according  to 
ancient  cnstom,  by  cutting  It  m  pieees  and  peeking  it  in  bar- 
rels with  vinegar  and  apices,  in  which  atate  H  will  keep 
perfectly  well  for  twelve  months." 

DENTTINE.   [Tissuia,  Orgamio,  8. 1.] 

DEODAND.  Jories  and  judges  having  (as  stated  In  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopadia,'  vol.  vlii.  p,  411)  alike  condemned  this 
species  of  forfeitnre,  the  law  has  been  altered  by  the  statute 
9  &  10  yict.c.6  2, and  deodands  are  now  entirely  abolished. 

DEPUSITIONS  {in  Criminal  Catea).  The  statute  11  & 
IB  Vict.  0.  43,  has  preaeribed  with  great  care  and  exaetitoda 
the  node  in  which  the  depodttons  of  vitoesses  are  to  be 
taken  in  criminal  eases.  The  statate  reqniws  a  deporftion 
to  be  pnt  in  vmting,  to  be  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  to 
be  signed  by  him.  Unlets  these  formalities  are  complied 
with,  and  the  deposition  has  been  taken  in  presence  of  the 
accused,  and  he  haa  had  full  opportnnity  of  erosa'exBminatlon, 
it  ia  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  him. 

DEPOSITIONB  (in  Equity).  Evidence  is  new  taken  in 
Chancery  by  deposition  before  an  officer  called  a%  Examiner, 
not  by  written  interrogatories,  bnt  orally,  In  the  preaence  of 
the  partiea,  the  witness  being  subject  to  croas-eitamination 
and  re-ex«nination.   This  new  system,  in  imitation  of  that 

£uhlic  examination  of  witnesses  pursued  in  courts  of  common 
iw,  which  is  jually  considered  a  great  test  of  truth,  was 
introdaoed  as  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
ttie  Stat  18  &  16  Vict.  c.  86.    (Blackatone'a  *  Commentaries,' 
Mr.  Kerr^  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  62a) 
DEPPING,  GBOROfe  BERNARD,  waa  bom  at  HOnster,  \ 


11, 1784.  Having  cwnpletad  hie  edmmtiaMl  eenrae,  h» 
Tinted  Pari*  in  1603,  when,  forming  aeqnaintanoaa  there,  and 

observing  the  foeiliUea  which  the  city  afforded  for  the  pre* 
aeention  of  Uteruy  atodies,  ha  detarmined  to  naka  it  his 
parmaMBt  residence.  The  rest  of  bia  liEs  waa  apent  tb«ia 
u  the  nnevaitfhl  caiver  of  a  boiy  liti^cateer. 

Fur  many  yeaia  M.  Dapping  mainly  ooeu^ad  hiaaelf  in 
I»Bparing  jnTsnile  and  pepnlur  works  chiefly  en  feognqihioal 
aabjecta,  in  traoalating,  ud  in  writing  for  utagazinee  and 
eneyelepeadiaa.  His  first  important  original  work  waa  oaa 
written  for  a  piixe  offered  by  the  Inatitnte  on  the  *  Expa^ 
tion  Maritime  dea  Nonnanda  en  France  an  Dixtdme  Sieele.* 
It  won  the  priae,  waa  printed  in  1896,  and  revised  in  1844: 
it  ia  a  wont  of  starling  vatne,  and  contains  the  frnita  af 
eKtcsBvo  reaeardiea  in  Samdinavian  Utwatore,  A  matt 
inpifftttfc  wori^  for  «dueh  thia  bad  prepared  the  wi^,  vat 
his '  Hiatoira  de  la  N<»miodia,'  from  the  CntqimDr  to  the 
re-anim  of  Nomandy  with  Franoe  (1066  to  1804),  %  nil. 
Svo,  1836.  Amimg  hia  cUiw  more  impMtaat  wpAm  may  he 
named—'  Hiatoire  do  Commeree  eatra  Fo  Levant  et  I'Enin^ 
depoia  les  Croisadea  jnsqu'ii  la  Foodation  du  ColepHS 
d'Amerique,"  2  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1830 } '  Lea  Jnifa  dana  k 
Moyen  Age,  Easai  Historiqae  anr  leur  £tat  Civil,  Commeniial, 
et  Litt^raire,*  Svo,  1840;' MglemnUaDT  lea  Arts  et  Meiisi^ 
r^ig&  an  Triea^me  &i^e,  et  eonnns  aooa  la  nom  de  livie 
dea  Metiers  d'Etienne  Boileau,'  &&,  4to,  1837 ;  *  Geadiichte 
des  Kriegs  der  Munsterer  nnd  Kdloer  .  .  .  1673-1674^' 
8vo,  Monster,  1840 ;  '  Correspondanee  Adminiatrativa  eooi 
le  B^ne  de  Lonis  XIV.'  (forming  vols.  i.  to  iii.  of  the*  CoUeo- 
tion  dea  Doeumenta  Incite  de  I'Hiatnire  de  France  *),  410, 
1850-63;  'Romancero  ChstaUano,*!  voLlbno,  Paris,  1817,  and, 
greatly  enlarged,  2  vola.l2mo,Leipaig,1844.  Some  of  the  above 
woi  ka  have  been  translated  into  Oenaan  and  Dutch,  lAlleaim- 
ral  of  his  jgyenile  worka  have  been  trinihted  into  moatirfUw 
European  languages.  M.  Doping  wreta  many  of  the  mm  in- 

Sortantarticlesintbe  'Biographie  Univeraelle,*'  L'Ait4eV6i- 
er  lea  Dates,'  &o.   He  didd  in  Fans,  September  6, 1803. 
DERMATINE.  [Mwesaloot, 

DESIGN,  SCHOOLS  OF.  [Samoa  aim  Art,  Dxpa^w 
MXNT  or,  8.  2J 

DESMIDIE^,  a  groap  of  oiganlsed  being*  Togarded  by 
some  natnraliats  as  Animala  and  by  others  aa  PIsnta.  The 
botanists  who  have  adopted  them  into  the  Tegetable  kUigdoaa 
have  redded  them  as  Alga,  and  allied  to  ue  Piatomaaai 
Some  however  who  admit  the  vegetable  ebaractera  of  Ae- 
nUdisce  deny  them  to  DiaUmao&t.  Dr.  Liadiey  admita  the 
DemidiecB  as  a  snlMtrder  <tf  the  IHatvmaMa,  which  be  d»- 
raeterisas  as  crystalline  angnlar  fragmentwy  bodies,  brittle, 
and  multiplying  by  spontaaeona  eeparatiwo.  AmoAgit  tbla 
group  of  bemga  rae  J>am^tcs  are  obaiaeteriaad  aa  beii^ 
'  eyhndxieal.*  The  following  ia  the  definition  of  thia  hmslj 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ralfs  in  hia '  Britiab  Dea^diaiB,'  a  voix 
which  haa  graatly  increaaed  ear  knowladga  «f  tbeiw  obeone 
beiaga:  "FreBhwatarfigared,maeoia,and  mieriiae^H«.4in 
of  a  gnaen  odenr.  Transvaiaa  division  mostly  ewapleti^  ntf 
in  tome  genera  incomplete.  Cells  or  iointa  ef  two  qrv^ 
metrical  valves,  the  jnnotion  always  maraad  by  the  diviMB 
of  the  endoehrome,  oftm  also  by  a  coaatriotiw.  ^omafia 
formed  by  the  coupling  of  tiie  oeUa  and  nnion  of  tbeir  eon^ 
tents."  It  will  he  seen  from  thia  definition  that  Mr.  Ralfs 
Twarda  theae  beings  aa  plants.  The  principal  nointa  on 
which  he  relies  for  establishing  thia  poaition  are  tna  eeeiu^ 
rence  of  oonjogation  and  swamdag,  and  the  proesBoa  of 
atuvh  amoDgat  the  Detmidieas. 

The  occurrenoa  of  a  anion  or  coojagatimk  of  tba  two 
filaments  Isr  the  production  of  spores,  hu  ling  beea  Imowm 
amongst  eertain  forma  of  CoK^nm.  Tlua  bas  Deeo  aNB  1^ 
many  ohaeivers  to  occur  anuHigBt  the  DtmHimi,  In  tbe 
SnattTum  rvputrg  {fig,  3  rapreeenta  the  gonna)  Nfioa^i 
describes  this  proeaas.  Two  individnala  are  plaaad  ^toae 
together,  and  push  out  short  proceesea,  which  meet,  and  by 
the  absorption  of  the  wall  oonatitute  a  canal,  into  wh^  tlie 
entire  oonteuts  of  the  two  cells  thua  eonnected  enter,  and 
combine  together  to  form  one  masa  which  eonatitntea  a  aing^ 
call.  This proceaais notalwaysidantieal iadifles«itapeoia» 
In  ClosteHum  {fig.  0)  the  middle  of  the  cell-metabrane 
dehisces  with  a  transverse  fissure,  and  the  entire  content* 
from  two  contiguous  opened  cells  coalesce  into  a  aingle  ronnd 
or  angnlar  ma»8.  Siebold  saya,  with  regard  to  tiie  ap«aa  or 
green  bodies  which  i«sult  from  the  union  of  the  eolla,  that 
they  are  not  in  all  oases  developed  into  a  single  CjosfenMna 
like  aporta ;  but  that,  aa  in  the  caao-ijf  other  A^ft^y  anch  aa 
roMcWia  and  iBdogo^^^{^^^^  tgon- 
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IWftitlioM,  Md  thftt  under  eeiMfi  cinnmitaiwea  these  green 
bodies  represent  a  germ,  capsule^  or  sporangiBm,  in  voieh, 
hy  a  proceu  of  divinon,  myml  jmmgCloitma  come  to  be 
perfected.  The  uiiott  ^  the  cdb  of  2><($moprjMN  jSomri 
u  seen  in  Jip.  1,  * 

The  process  above  described  appears  to  be  one  entirely 
confined  to  the  T^etable  kingdom,  as  It  has  nerer  been 
obserred  amongst  nnicellalar  organisms,  wUeh  an  regarded 
as  decidedly  ammal. 

The  proceu  of  svanniiu  is  one  whish,  slthoogh  a  few 
years  ago  its  disUngoishing  feature  would  have  been  regarded 
as  entitling  the  organism  exhibitiog  it  to  a  place  in  the 
animal  kisgdom,  ii  by  Mr.  Rails  and  other  Engli&h  naturalists 
■•regarded  as  purely  vegetable.  It  has  been  observed  in  many 
species  of  Con/ervacea,  more  especially  in  Achfya  proliftra 
and  Cot^tna  etrea.  The  following  is  M.  Agardh's  account 
of  this  cQiiooB  phenomenon  in  the  latter  plant.  After  de- 
scribing Uie  green  matter  in  the  joints,  he  says : — "  The 
grannies  of  wmeh  it  is  eompoeed  detach  themselvas  from  the 
man  one  after  anothv,  and  having  thns  become  free  they 
move  about  in  the  vacant  space  of  vu  joint  with  an  extreme 
rapidity.   At  the  same  time  the  exterior  membrane  of  the 

t'oint  is  observed  to  swell  in  one  point  till  it  there  forms  a 
Lttle  mamilla,  which  is  to  become  the  point  from  which  the 
moving  grannies  finally  issue.  By  the  extension  of  the 
membrane  for  the  formation  of  uie  mamilla,  the  tender 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  separating,  cause  an  opening 
at  the  end  of  the  mamilla,  and  it  is  by  mis  passage  that  the 
granules  escape.  At  first  they  issue  in  a  body,  bat  soon 
uiose  which  remain,  swimming  in  a  much  larger  iipace,  have 
mneh  more  difficulty  in  escapins;  and  it  is  only  after  innu- 
merable knockings  (titubations)  against  the  walls  of  their 
prison  that  they  sacceed  in  finding  an  exit.  From  the  first 
instant  of  the  motion,  one  observes  that  the  grannies  or 
aporales  are  furnished  with  a  little  beak,  a  kind  of  anterior 

Eroceu  always  distinguishable  from  the  body  of  the  spomle 
y  its  pain  colour.  It  is  on  the  vibrations  of  this  beak  that 
the  motitm,  as  1  conceive,  depends;  at  least  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  cilia.  However  I  will  not  venture 
to  deny  the  existence  of  these ;  for  with  a  very  high  power 
of  a  compound  microscope  one  sees  the  grannies  surrounded 
-with  a  hyaline  border,  as  we  find. among  the  ciliated 
Jnftuoria  on  applying  a  glass  of  insufficient  power.  The 
sporules  during  tbeir  motion  always  present  this  beak  in 
front  of  their  body,  as  if  it  served  to  show  them  the  way  ; 
but  when  they  cease  to  move,  by  bending  it  back  along  the 
side  of  their  body,  they  resume  the  spherical  form ;  so  that 
before  and  after  Uie  motion  one  sees  no  trace  of  this  beak. 
The  motion  of  the  sporules  before  their  exit  from  this  point 
consists  principally  in  quick  darlings  along  the  walls  of  the 
articulation,  lutocking  themselves  agaimit  them  by  innu- 
merable shoBke ;  and  in  stnne  caaes  we  are  almost  ferced  to 
believe  that  it  ia  by  this  motion  of  the  apomlea  that  the 
mamilla  is  formed.  Escaped  from  their  prison,  they  con- 
Unne  their  motion  for  one  or  two  hoars ;  and  retiring  always 
towards  the  darker  edge  of  the  vessel,  sometimes  they  pro* 
long  their  wandering  courses,  sometimes  they  remain  m  the 
same  place,  causing  their  beak  to  vibrate  in  rapid  circles. 
Finally  they  collect  in  dense  masses,  containing  innumerable 
grains,  and  attach  themselves  to  some  extraneouH  body  at  the 
bottom  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  hutea  to 
develop  filaments  like  those  of  the  mother  plant."  This 
process,  to  which  the  name  swarming  has  been  given,  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Ralfs,  Dr.  Hassall,  and  others  in  various 
species  of  Detmidieoe,  more  especially  in  Spharoplea  crispa 
and  Drapamauldia  tmuit.  No  similar  movements  to  theae 
have  been  anywhere  oluerved  amongat  the  ova  of  the  animal 


be  piesenoe  of  ataiah  in  the  Demidum  is  a  third  point 
relied  on  by  Mr.  fial&  as  dutinguishing  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  existence  of  this  substance  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  well-known  reaction  of  iodine  upon  it.  Meyen  first 
discovered  this  substance  in  the  Algm,  and  Mr.  lUlfs  and 
others  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  observations. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  starch,  although 
not  found  present  in  the  tissues  of  the  lower  animals,  has 
recently  been  detected  in  the  brain  of  man  by  Mr.  Bnsk 
('  Microscopical  Journal,'  vol.  ii.  p.  105).  This  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  theexisteaceofthia  substance  more  generally 
in  the  aoimtu  kingdom  than  has  been  hitherto  snpposed. 

The  following  reasons  are  given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  after 
giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  structure  of  ChtteriOt  ^  placing 
we  speeiea  of  this  genus  amongst  animals 


1st.  That  whUe  OtoOerium  has  a  eireuUUoo  of  molecules 
greatly  reeembling  that  of  |dants,  it  has  also  a  definite  organ 
unknown  in  the  vegetaUa  worid,  in  whfdi  the  active  nole- 
eales  appear  to  enjoy  an  independent  motion,  and  the 
parietes  of  which  appear  capable  of  contracting  upon  its 
contents. 

2nd.  That  the  green  geUtinoos  body  Is  contuned  in  a 
membranous  envelope,  which,  while  it  is  elastic,  conttaets 
also  apon  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  whose  effects  cannot 
be  Considered  purely  chemicaL 

3rd.  The  comparison  of  the  supposed  ova  with  cytohlasta 
and  ceils  of  plants  preclades  the  poiwihiHty  of  our  considering 
them  as  the  latter,  while  the  a^ipearance  of  a  vitelline  nncleua, 
transparent  but  molecular  fluid,  a  chorion,  or  shell,  deter- 
mines them  as  animal  ova.  It  was  shown  to  be  impos'ible 
that  these  eggs  had  been  deposited  in  the  empty  shell  by  other 
Infmoria,  or  that  they  were  the  produce  of  some  Entozoon. 

4th.  That  while  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  vague  motions  of  CloMtmvm  were  voluntary  or  not,  yet 
the  idea  the  author  had  formed  of  a  suctorial  apparatus 
forbade  hia  classing  them  with  plants. 

On  these  reasons,  Mr.  Ralfs  remarks,  that  the  pecnUat 
organ— the  terminal  globules— of  the  Closteria  are  as  much 
vegetable  as  animal.  That  the  throwing  off  the  contents  of 
the  cell  through  chemical  reagents,  is  aa  much  vegetable  a 
animal.  "  If  fresh  water  touches  Ori^thsia  Maeea,  the 
joints  burat  and  spirt  out  their  contents."  That  the  supposed 
ova  Contain  starch,  and  are  therefore  vegetable.  That  he 
CMinot  discover  that  the  orifices  at  the  extremities  of  some 
of  the  DemitUtm  are  tubes^  or  tlutt  they  possess  a  suctorial 
powei; 
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1.  Dtdgmoprttm  Serrtri,  irifli  flis  eetla  nitttlnfr  to  fom  the  gnen  nuttar. 
«.  MienuteriM  crauWo.  S.  BMumm  eMMpMk  4.  XmmM^m  amatm. 
5.  Tbs  unw  vltb  &  fhmd  acqoiifng  a  new  Hgnient  br  dlvbhn.  6>  (Bm* 
ftrim  Iwwta.  7.  iWjoftnm  rlmftnc  8.  Adtutnui  Jerjuium.  9.  JjUiU 

The  Demidiea  are  all  of  an  herbaceous  green  colour,  and 
from  this  circumstance  are  easily  discovered  amongst  the 
other  microscopic  beings  with  which  they  occur.  They  are 
mostly  inhabitants  of  fre-'h  water.  Mr.  Thwaites  records 
two  or  three  species  from  brackish  water.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  veiy  definite  outline  which  their  forma  assume, 
especially  in  the  genera  Mkrasterias  {fy.  2),  Euastrvm 
{fig.  3),  Xanthidium  {Jig.  4),  and  Peditutrum  {j^gi.  7,  8). 
Their  most  obvious  characteristic  however  is  their  evident 
division  into  two  valves  or  segments.  The  point  of  onion 
between  the  two  segments  is  in  general  very  definitely 
marked.  In  Ptdtattnm  and  Semeaemtai^  is  less  obvious 
than  other  genera.  It  iBatt^jo|J^of^^^H|^ 
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opens  and  discha^ies  iU  contents.  "  An  umntempted  gnr 
ution,"  aajM  Mr.  Ralf^  "  may  be  traced  from  species  in 
which  tl;eee  characters  are  inconspicuous  to  those  in  which 
thej  are  fully  devaloped :  thus  in  Cloatarivm  and  some 
species  of  Peniom  there  is  no  constiiction ;  in  Tetme- 
nortw,  in  some  Gomaria,  and  in  ffyalotheea,  it  is  qaite 
evident,  although  still  but  slight;  in  J)ufymt^>rium  and 
DemieUum  it  is  denoted  by  a  notch  at  each  angle ;  but  in 
/^aavxamaj  Micrtuteriag  (fy,  2),  and  some  other  genets, 
the  constriction  is  very  deep,  and  the  connecting  portion 
ibnns  a  new  cord  between  the  segments,  which  appear  like 
distinct  cells,  and  are  so  considered  by  Ehranbeig  and 
opiers."  He  further  adds,  '*  That  the  nond  in  Eaaiirum 
ifi^.  3)  and  allied  genera  is  really  a  constricted  cell,  and  not 
a  binate  we,  will,  1  am  persuaded,  be  apparent  to  any  one 
yHio  traces  the  gradations  mentioned  above." 
_  The  manner  in  which  the  cells  of  Uie  J>emidiea  are  mul- 
tiplied, is  by  means  of  repeated  transverse  divisions.  This 
process  may  be  seen  in  Euastrum,  the  new  segments  appear- 
ing at  the  constricted  part  of  the  original  segments.  At  first 
the  new  segments  appear  as  two  roundish  hyaline  bodies 
formed  of  the  substance  of  the  connecting  tube.  These 
lobules  increase  in  size,  acquire  colour,  and  gradually  put  on 
the  appearance  of  the  old  porti<ms.  As  they  increase  in  size 
the  original  segments  are  joshed  away  from  each  other,  and 
at  length  an  entire  separation  takes  place,  each  old  segment 
taking  with  it  a  new  s^ment  to  sap^ly  the  place  of  the  old 
one.  This  process  is  seen  going  on  in  fig.  fi.  This  process 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  so  that  the  older  segments  are 
nnited  successively,  as  it  were,  ^th^  many  generations. 
This  multiplication  however  has  its  limits,  for  the  time 
comes  when  the  segments  gradually  enlarge  whilst  they 
divide,  and  at  length  the  plant  ceases  to  grow.  When  this 
occurs  no  more  segments  are  produced,  the  internal  matter 
changes  its  appearance,  increases  in  density,  and  contains 
atarch-granules.  _  The  spore  is  now  formed,  which  is  to  give 
hirth  to  a  new  individual,  and  the  old  one  perishes.  The 
separata  cells  formed  by  this  process  of  segmentation  must 
be  rerarded  as  continnatjons  of  the  same  individod.  They 
are  lue  the  grafts  and  bnds  from  a  tree ;  tfaev  eontinne  the 
indiTidoaL 

The  repn)dnction  of  the  Demidiea  seems  to  take  place  in 
two  ways :  first,  by  the  formation  of  granular  contents  in 
the  eel^  which  have  the  powo:  of  moving,  bnzat  the  cell, 
and  produce  the  phenomena  of  swarming  wove  referred  to ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  formation  of  a  sporangium,  or  case  con- 
taining spores,  after  the  union  or  conjugation  of  the  cells 
before  described.  The  sporangia  assume  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  are  sometimes  covered  with  spines,  and  Mr.  Ralfs  says, 
"  That  the  orbicular  spinous  bodies  so  frequent  in  flint  are 
fossil  sporangia  of  Desmidiea,  cannot,  I  think,  be  donbtfril, 
when  they  are  compared  with  figures  of  recent  ones." 

Movements  of  the  cell-contents  of  Deamidi&B,  mmilar  to 
the  cyclosis  of  higher  plants,  have  been  observed  by  Dal- 
m^e,  Boilcry,  and  others.  These  movements  consist  of 
oefinite  currents  of  the  cell-contents,  passins  in  two  opposite 
directions,  the  one  along  the  nde  at  the  cul,  and  the  other 
al<uig  the  periphery  of  Uie  gelatimms  mail  in  their  interior. 
Labarzewui,  a  O^erman  observer,  states  that  these  ennents 
areuteimittent,  lasting  each  time  tac  about  seven  seconds. 

He  part  frilfilled  by  the  DmueUea  in  creation  is  little 
known.  They  nudoubtedly  purify  the  water  in  which  they 
live  in  the  same  manner  as  other  plants,  and  furnish  food  to 
a  number  of  fresh-water  animals.  As  they  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  external  objects  they  are  seldom  found  living 
m  running  streams.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  beds 
of  large  rivers,  and  several  species  are  enumerated  by  Drs. 
Lankester  and  Redfem,  in  their  report  on  the  *  Microscopical 
Chaiactera  of  the  Water  of  the  Thames.'  The  best  places 
for  procnring  them  are  small  shallow  pools  which  do  not  dry 
up  in  the  snmmer.  Mr.  Ralfs  says,  however,  that  the  same 
species  never  occnr  in  the  same  pools  two  years  in  saccesaion. 
They  prefer  open  moon  and  eiposed  places,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  woods,  shady  places,  or  deep  ditches.  They  are 
seldom  found  in  tui  bid  water  of  uiy  kind.  In  this  respect 
a«  the  oppoute  of  their  congeoerB  the  JHalmaoece. 
which  almost  as  a  rule  are  found  where  the  flftrnidicoi  are 
not. 

The  best  way  of  procuring  them  for  examination  is  to  take 
a  piece  of  linen,  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  bag, 
and  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  box  or  ladle,  scoop  np  the 
jintflr,  and  strain  it  through  the  bac.  After  thia  process  has 
bean  xapeated  a  £bw  times,  the  specunens  of  J>emidieee  mV. . 


be  found  in  great  abnndance  an.  the  Unen,  vidiicb,  il  kept 
moist,  will  allow  of  the  growth  and  devel<^ment  of  thsii 

beautiful  objects  for  many  months. 

The  study  of  this  family  will  undoubtedly^  ^H'^y 
Ih^  naturalist  for  years  to  come.   Comparatively  little  is 
known  of  the  species  beyond  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
followiiu  is  an  aoalysis  of  the  genera  found  by  Mr.  Balfii  in 
the  British  Islands 

Hant  an  dongated  jontad  fii*in«wf,  Spooagia  orimvlv, 

smooth. 

1.  ffyalotheea. — Filament  cylindrical.   Two  species. 

2.  jMtfymoprium, — Filamentcyliadrica],orsiib-eyltndticaL 
Joints  vrith  two  oppoute  or  dentate  projeetiom.  L) 
Two  species. 

3.  Zl«nn<iiMM>.^Filament  triangolar,  at  qnadraagohr} 
joints  connected  1^  a  thickened  border.   Two  speeiea. 

4.  Aptegtmum- — Filammt  triangular  m  plain,  vitit  loa- 
nuna  between  the  joints.   One  apedes. 

6.  I^imrosoma. — Filament  plane,  margifiBlnoaed  ornnfr 
ated  ;  jointa  with  jnnction-glanas.   Two  spades. 

Frond  Eample  from  complete  transverse  division,  di»- 
tinctly  constricted  at  the  innetion  of  thewgmeni^  whuh  an 
seldom  longer  than  broaa;  sporangia spinonara  tabereolated, 
rarely  if  ever  smooth. 

6.  JftorwfSrsas.— Lobes  of  the  ssgments  incised  or  IndoH 

tate.    (^t^.  2.)    Thirteen  species. 

7.  .^uu^rum.—Segments  sinuated,  generally  notched  at 
the  end,  and  with  inflated  protuberances.  (/Vy.  3.)  Bighteen 
species. 

a.  CoBmarivm. — Segments  in  front  view  neither  notched 
nor  sinuated ;  in  end  view  dliptic,  circular,  or  cmciibm. 
Thirty-three  species. 

9.  .7(ifU^t<fiuin.--Segment8  compressed,  mtire,  and  qa- 
nous.   (Figs.  4  and  5.)    Six  species. 

10.  Arthrodesmm. — Secments  compressed,  and  having  on^ 
two  spines  or  macros.    Two  species. 

11.  Staurastrum. — End  view  angular,  radiate,  or  with 
elongated  processes  which  are  never  geminate.  Forty 
species. 

12.  IHdjfmo^adon.~^egax&iii&  angular^  each  an^^e  having 
two  processes,  one  inferior  and  parallel  with  the  similar  ooe 
of  the  other  segmfntjjthe  other  anperior  and  divergent.  One 

species.  ' 

**« 

Frond  simple,  from  complete  transverse  division,  generally 
much  elongated,  never  spinous,  frequently  not  Maumcted  at 
the  centre.   Sporangia  smooth. 

13.  ?%ft»«flion».— Frond  stra^htjconstiieted  at  the  centr^ 
and  notched  at  the  ends.   Three  species. 

14.  Pmium. — Frond  straight,  scarcefy  e<mstrieted  at  the 

centre.   Eight  species. 

16.  Docidium.  —  Frond  straight,  much  elongated,  cm- 
stricted  at  the  centre,  truncate  at  the  ends.   Seven  species. 

16.  Clottenum.-~-¥wnA  crescent-shaped  or  areaate,  not 
constricted  at  the  centre.   {Fig.  6.)    Twenty-two  species. 

17.  SpiroUxnia. — Frond  straight,  not  constricted,  at  the 
centre;  endochrome  spirally  twisted.    Two  spedes. 

**** 

Cells  elongated,  entire,  fosdcnlated. 

18.  Ankutrodemw.  —  Cells  aggregated  into  ftggot-Uka 
bundles.   {Fig.  9.)    One  spedes. 

***** 

Frond  composed  of  few  cells,  definite  in  number,  and  not 
forming  a  filament.   (Sporangia  unknown.) 

19.  /Vi^Kufmm.— Cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
star,  their  enter  maigin  bidentate.  {Figi,  7  &  8.)  EUven 

species. 

20.  Seenedesmug, — Cells  obloDg  or  fusiform,  entire,  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  single  row,  but  during  division  into  two 
rows.   Six  species. 

(Ralfs  and  Jenner,  BrUitk  Desmidiea;  Siebold,  On 
UniceUular  Ptantt  emd  Animals^  in  Mie.  Jonmal^  1853; 
Meneghini,  On&l0.^fima;iVaiitfi8  ef  I>iaUmaaat,  traaalated 
by  Ray  Society,  1854 ;  A.  Braun,  Oa  Bmvemuaemtee  m  tk» 
Plant,  translated  by  Ray  Sodety,  1854 ;  Liadley,  VeoeUAU 
Kingdom;  N^eli,  Gattungm  eitaeUigar  Algen  ^j/nMOffud 
ujid  ^tiematisch  bearbeitet,  Zurich,  1649 ;  Cohn,  Oh  tA* 
Naiwral  Higtonf  €f  Protocoeetu  plwiaiia,  translated  by  Baj 

Sodety,  18W.)  C  f^i^n\o 
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DETINUE.  In  thii  action  the  defendant  conld.  nntU 
recently,  in  all  cases  retain  the  chattels  which  the  plaintiff 
sought  to  recover,  on  payment  of  the  damages  awarded  by  the 

I'qiv  as  the  alternative  of  not  giving  them  op  to  the  owner. 
f  ue  plaintiff,  therefore,  was  dewroos  of  recovering  the  veiy 
chattel  itaelf,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  ■  court  of 
eqnity,  which,  on  the  palpable  ground  of  the  rratedy  at  law 
being  insufficient,  interfered,  and  compelled  the  defendant 
to  make  a  apedfic  deliveiy  to  the  plaintiff  of  bii  property. 
It  is  no  loi^r  necessaiy  to  resort  to  the  Conrt  of  Chaocety 
for  this  purpose,  the  Saperior  Coarts  of  Common  Law  having 
now  the  same  powers  as  the  Court  of  Eqaity  to  enforce  the 
specific  delivery  of  the  chattels  recovered  in  the  action  of 
detinae.  {'  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,*  1864.) 
DEXTRIN.  rCuEHisTBT,  S.  I ;  Tusuu,  Oauino,  S.  1.1 
DIALLAGE.  [Auoitb.] 

DIAN^A.  [PULMOOSADA.] 

DIASPORE.   [MiNBRALOGr,  S.  1.] 
DIASTASE.  [Chbkistbt,  S.  IJ 

DIATOMACE^,  or  DIATOME^,  a  group  of  organised 
beings  which  naturalists  have  placed  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table Idngdoms,  according  as  tiiey  have  regarded  thor  stme- 
tnres  as  most  ulied  to  the  one  kingdom  or  the  other.  These 
organisms  consist  of  a  single  cell,  and  are  ramwluble  for 
possessing  a  hard  shell-valve  or^  fhistnle,  wlueh  is  composed 
of  silez  or  flint,  and  which  lemainipeznuuMntafteritsoii^ide 
tissues  have  perished. 

The  following  is  a  definition  of  this  group  of  beings  by  one 
of  the  most  recent  writers  on  this  subject ; — Plant  a  fmstnle ; 
consisting  of  a  unilocular  or  imperfectly  septate  cell,  invested 
with  a  bivalve  siliceous  epidermis.  Oemmiparons  increase, 
by  self-division ;  during  which  process  the  cell  secretes  a 
more  or  less  siliceous  connecting  membrane.  Reprodnction, 
by  conjugation,  and  the  formation  of  sporangia.  (W.  Smith.) 

The  iJiaiomacecB  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion  ; 
and  when  this  function  was  supposed  to  he  peculiar  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  first 
obaerreis  m  these  organisms  referred  them  to  the  animal 
Idni^om.  Ehraiberg,  in  bis  great  work  on  the  *  Infusorial 
Ammalenles,*  greatly  enlarged  onr  knowledge  of  this  family, 
and  added  to  the  forms  that  were  already  known.  He 
n^rded  them,  as  well  as  the  DetmdwoSf  and  other  beings 
which  are  now  generally  refened  to  the  v^etable  kingdom, 
aa  animals.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  on  which 
he  relied  for  assigning  to  them  this  position : — 

Ist  The  IHatomacece  exhibit  a  peculiar  spontaneous  move- 
ment, which  is  prodaced  by  certain  locopotive  organs. 

Snd.  A  large  number  of  them  have  m  the  middle  of  the 
lateral  sarface  an  opening  about  which  round  corpuscles  are 
situated,  which  become  coloured  blue  when  placed  in  water 
containing  indigo,  just  as  many  of  the  Polygastric  Infusoria. 

3rd.  The  shells  of  the  XHatomacea  resemble  in  structure 
and  conformation  thMe  which  are  seen  in  the  JHoUttMca  and 
other  animalB. 

These  arguments  axe  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  stat^ 
ment,  that  spontaneous  movement  is  now  known  not  to  be 
specially  animal,  as  the  spores  of  many  Alga,  and  their 
entire  fronds  are  known  to  be  actively  motile.  In  the  next 
place  the  colouring  of  the  interior  by,  indigo  also  takes 
place  in  truly  vegetable  structures. 

The  complex  structure  of  the  minute  siliceous  frustules  of 
the  IHatomacece  is  a  &ct  that  has  struck  many  observers.  It 
certainly  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Schleiden  in  his  *  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,'  after  giving 
a  minute  anal3rBis  of  the  siliceous  structure  of  Namcula 
viridis  {fig^  6  represents  this  genus),  says,  '*  Such  an  artificial 
and  complicated  structure  amongst  plants  has  no  explanation 
and  is  entirely  without  significance.  In  all  trae  {uanta  we 
find  the  silica  present  in  a  very  different  form,  as  minnte 
scales  or  drops,  and  cUstiibnted  tnrongh  the  substance  of  the 
cell-wall.**  Again,  in  another  place  he  says, "  Thia  canons 
stmctnre  is  whollv  irith9nt  analogy  in  the  vegetable  kingdcnn, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  vegetation  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted." 

More  recently  Professor  Meneghini  has  come  forward  as  an 
advocate  of  the  animal  nature  of  I>w»amaxx(B.  In  a  veiy 
lucid  and  remarkable  essay,  published  at  Venice  in  1845,  he 
says :  . 

"  If  we  suppose  thein  to  be  plants,  we  must  admit  every 
frustule,  every  navicula,  to  be  a  cell.  We  must  suppose  ihis 
cell  with  walls  penetrated  by  silica,  developed  within  another 
cell  of  a  dififerent  nature,  at  least  in  every  case  where  there 
ii  a  distinet  ptdnncle  a  inTesting  tnb«»  In  thi>-  nlioeoiul 


wall  we  must  reoMnise  a  compUcation  certainly  nneqaallad 
in  the  vegetable  jungdom.  It  would  still  remain  to  be 
proved  that  the  eminently  nitrogenous  internal  substance 
corresponded  with  the  gonimic  substance,  and  that  tiie  oil- 
globoleseooldtakethenlaceof  starch.  The  multiplication 
would  be  a  nmpla  ceflular  deduplication  (sdoppiamento), 
Intt  it  would  renuua  to  be  prov«d  that  it  takes  place,  as  in 
other  vegetable  cells,  either  by  the  formation  of  two  lUstinet 
primitive  utricles  or  by  the  introflecUon  oreonstrietion  the 
wall  itself.  Finally,  there  would  still  remain  nnexpluned 
tiie  external  motions  and  the  internal  changes,  and  we  most 
prove  Ehrenbeig's  observations  on  the  exterior  oi;gans  of 
motion  to  be  &Iae.  But,  again,  admitting  their  animal  nature, 
much  would  remain  to  be  investigated,  both  in  their  organic 
stmctnre  and  their  vital  functions ;  excepting  this,  so  ur  as 
we  know,  we  have  only  one  difficulty  to  overcome,  that  of 
the  probably  ternary  non-azotised  composition  of  the  external 

felatinoos  substance  of  the  peduncles  and  invttting-tnbet. 
tut  as  the  presence  of  nitrogen  is  not  a  positive  character  of 
animal  nature,  so  the  aiwence  of  it  is  not  a  proof  of  v^»< 
table.  And  in  order  that  the  objection  shonld  reaUy  have 
amne  wrif  ht,  it  would  be  well  to  demoMtnta  tb^  this  sub- 
stance is  isomeric  with  stsreh.  Ftff  then,  sapponDg  all  the 
aignmentB  in  &Tour  of  the  animal  nature  of  ^Uxbimm  were 
proved  by  new  and  more  circnmstantikl  obserratioiM,  this 
peooliariW,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  objection,  might  still 
be  xnffixiieA.  as  an  importuit  diseovmy.  We  should  then 
have  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegrtable  kingdom  a 
ternary  substance  similar  to  that  forming  the  basis  of  the 
vegetable  tissue." 

Of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  iMatomoMn  little 
satisfactory  has  at  present  been  made  out.  Professor  Frank- 
land  of  Manchester,  according  to  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  whose 
work  on  the  British  Diatomaceas  is  one  of  the  last  that  has 
hitherto  been  published,  has  found  that  a  large  amount  of 
iron  exists  in  tne  state  of  a  silicate  or  protoxide  in  the  siU- 
ceoiu  frostoles,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  brown  or 
yellow  colour  of  these  oiganisnu.  On  the  application 
tincture  <tf  iodine  the  internal  membrane  contracts  on  its 
content!^  and  converts  these  from  a  golden^ellow  to  a  Idght 
green.  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  they  exhibit  a  deep 
brown  hue. 

The  fiiet  which  is  most  relied  on  to  support  the  v^t^le 
nature  of  the  Diatomacece,  by  those  who  advocate  this  view, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Men^htui,  and  that 
is  the  conjugation  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed 
in  the  same  m«iner  as  in  the  Dtmidiece.  [DssiiiDixf,  S.  2.] 
This  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  and  observed  in 
species  otEunoUa  {fig.  1),  va^^htmiagihhamAE.tm-gKUt 
{fig.  19),  FragHaria  pectinalu,  and  other  species.  This 
process  takes  place  as  follows:— Two  individuals  closely 
approxinuted  dehisoa  in  the  middle  at  their  long  diameter, 
mwtenpon  four  protuberances  erise,  which  meet  mnr  similar 
<meB  in  the  oroonte  frustule.  These  indicate  the  future 
ebsunels  hy^  which  the  endochrome  of  the  two  frustules 
beoomes  united,  as  well  as  the  nwt  where  subseqoently  the 
double  sporangium  is  developed  (figs,  8,  19).  From  the 
spoian^um  the  new  individuus  are  developed.  This  process 
is  precisely  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  DesmidieaSf 
so  that  the  frustules  of  the  Diatoms  must  be  regarded  as 
cells  of  the  same  individual.  "  If  we  duly  consider  this 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Thwaites,  "  how  much  does  it  exalt  the  lower 
tribes  of  plants  in  our  estimation  !  since  we  may  contemplate 
an  individual  plant  of  them  not  as  the  single  phyton — not  as 
the  single  frond — not  as  the  single  cell — but  it  may  be  as  the 
sggi^fate  of  thousands  of  these; — view  it  occupying  as  much 
space  and  exercising  as  great  an  influence  in  the  economy  of 
nature  aa  the  largest  fonstptiee  I " 

The  mode  by  which  the  eeUs  axe  multiplied  amongst  the 
iTiatosMKets  spears  to  be  strictly  in  accordfmee  withi^toe- 
cnrs  generally  m  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  process  is  one 
of  seu-dividon.  The  first  step  is  the  fission  or  division  of  the 
internal  cell, "  probably  by  the  doubling- in  of  its  membranous 
wall,  and  consequently  the  separation  of  the  endochrome,  or 
cell-contents ;  the  central  vesicle  o^  cytoblast  also  dividing 
into  two  parts,  which  remove  to  a  little  distance  from  each 
other ;  these  movements  being  simnltaneona  with  a  retroces- 
sion of  the  epidermal  valves  and  the  formation  of  the  siliceous 
connecting-membrane  already  described.  In  the  centre  of 
the  enlarged  frustule,  in  exact  apposition  to  the  original  valves 
and  closely  applied  to  them,  there  are  now  found  two  new 
valves,  covering  the  surface  of  the  cell-membranea  along  the 
line  of  fission.  The  divided  portions  of^ibe  «idoGl|rome 
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imraftd  themselTM  altmg  the  membrane  which  is  embraced  by 

the  new  TalTw,  and  there  Tssalt  two  half-new  fnutales 
bound  together  by  the  concectiDff  -  membrane,  generated 
daring  the  process  we  have  described. 

"  Daring  the  healthy  life  of  the  Diatom  the  process  of  self- 
division  is  being  continually  repeated;  the  two  half-new 
frufltnleB  at  once  proceed  to  divide  again  each  into  two  frus- 
toles,  and  thns  the  process  continues.  I  have  been  enable 
to  ascertain  the  time  occopied  in  a  single  act  of  self-dlTision, 
bnt  SDpposing  It  to  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours,  we 
shonid  nave,  as  the  progeny  of  a  single  frnstnlej  the  amazing 
namber  of  one  thousand  millions  in  a  single  month  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  wilt  in  some  degree  explain  the  sudden  or 
at  least  rapid  appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  these  organisms 
in  localities  wbeie  they  were  bnt  a  short  time  previoosly  either 
unrecognised  or  only  sparingly  dlfiosed."   (^mith,  p.  S6.) 


*J*^j^«»*rtj^^  9.yMaa«,aM.  7.IUurotgma 

^fftuiatvm.    a.  Ooeeimema  Imeeolaium,  portion  rapresentlnir  cwnJiiKattoD. 

U.  AAmmlhti  Infiptt,  18.  BiriaUMt  fMiMcWa.  J4.  DIalom,  MiS^ftB 

naturftl  bIm;  rf,  ftond  tnafulfled.  IB.  Jbtthtmitt  ttrgida,  iiIm*™""  tita 
ptoMHoCeodtisuloii.  frm»inmb)thrK!ryr^^  »«maaa9  w 

The  structure  of  the  sUfcwnu  portion  of  the  IHatomacea  U 
the  most  remarkable  pwt  of  their  organisation.  The  foUowinir 
IS  Meneghini's  account  of  this  oi^ 

"  Every  Diatom  is  fonned  of  a  siliceoos  shield  and  a  soft 
■"?"*?nce  therein  contained.  Acconiing  to  KOtzing,  this 
shield  consists  of  pure  silica,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  of 
Bi  ica  combined  with  alumina.  Nageli  farther  says  that  the 
silica  18  deposited  in  the  outside  of  an  organic  membrane, 
which  be  believes  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature.  In  &et,  an 
ofBiBie  flwnbiue  oB^ht  to  vdtt,  fbrtii*  dliea  conid  not 


become  solid  except  by  eiystallisliu  or  depodtiftg  Itaelf  o« 
some  pre-existing  substance.   On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 

admit,  with  N^eli,  that  it  has  been  deposited  exteraally; 
for  in  many  genera,  and  especially  in  the  AehnarUAidia,  the 
siliceous  shield  is  covered  with  a  very  delicate  dilatable 
membrane,  Itself  containing  silica,  as  Is  proved  by  its  sus- 
taining unchanged  the  action  oi  fire  and  acids.  There- 
fore, comparing  this  shield  with  other  ofganic  formations, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  containing  in  like  manner 
either  silica  or  some  other  so-called  minenU  element,  we  may 
reasonably  consider  it  to  be  formed  of  an  organic  tissue  per- 
meated by  silica.  This  permeation  may  occur  either  in  tbe 
wall  of  a  simple  cell,  as  is  seen  in  the  epidermal  cells  ai 
many  plants,  or  within  minute  cells,  as  in  various  plants  and 
animals.  The  action  of  heat  or  of  acid,  in  these  cases,  de- 
stn^g  the  organic  matter  and  leaving  the  silica  nntoodied, 
does  not  alter  the  apparent  form  of  ue  oigan,  bocanae  the 
skeleton  remains  unaltered. 

Externally  to  the  diiehl  KUtdnf  observed  a  thin  etntam 
which  he  denominated  cement,  which  may  be  made  viable 
either  by  desiccation  or  by  calcination  :  and  produces  either 
a  simple  opacity,  or  lines,  points,  and  macule,  sometimes 
irregularly  disposed,  sometimes  regularly.  He  supposes  it 
to  be  a  silicate  of  iron  or  of  alumina.  Independenuy  of  the 
chemical  materials  which  it  may  contain,  this  outside  inl^ 
gument  seems  to  me  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  even 
without  resorting  to  the  means  indicated  by  Ktitzing,  1 
observe  it  to  be  constant,  not  merely  in  the  speciea  eo^ 
merated  by  him,  but  also  in  many  others,  and  I  coald  almost 
assert  that  it  exists  in  all.  For  to  me  it  appears  to  coire> 
spond  with  that  fine  membrane  of  the  Achnmtthtdia  abore 
mentioned,  which,  according  to  Kiitring's  own  observation^ 
is  always  visible  whenever  the  two  new  individuals  (into 
which  every  Diatom  is  resolved  in  its  multiplication  by  de- 
duplication)  (sdoppiamento)  begin  to  separate.  The  lines 
and  points  supposed  to  belong  to  the  subjacent  ilueld  bdoag 
very  frequently  to  this  kind  of  covering. 

"  The  shield  itself  is  formed  of  at  least  fonz  piecei,  or 
valves,  united  together  in  a  four-sided  figure — a  tetragob 
The  mode  of  union  is  unkno\\'n.  But  the  existence  cf  a 
kind  of  articulation  which  permits  an  opening  and  dosing, 
like  the  valves  of  a  shell-fish  described  by  Corda  in  a  species 
of  Surirella,  haa  been  denied  by  other  observers.  Be  tnis  as 
it  may,  whether  spontaneous  after  death  or  induced  by 
external  means,  this  separation  does  take  place  in  a  regular 
manner.  Now,  if  we  suppose  an  oiganic  cell  with  a  wall 
permeated  by  silica,  and  with  a  four-sided  figure,  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  all  the  sides  will  mechai£ally  anppwt 
each  other.  Moreover,  vre  shall  meet  with  nnmerona  &eU 
by  a  different  kind  of  analogy,  namely,  Uuit  with  solid 
animal  tissues  belonging  either  to  the  uitenial  a^Ieiosier 
the  external  tegnment 

''  The  four  valves  are  equal  in  length,  but  in  many  species 
and  genera  one  pair  exceeds  the  opposite  pidr  in  breaiUh. 
In  order  to  establish  an  uniform  language  it  is  convenient  ie 
term  those  primary  valves  or  surfaces  which  exhibit  alimg 
the  middle  the  line  of  division  in  the  act  of  dedupUcation, 
which,  since  it  is  formed  here  in  a  normal  manner,  runs 
parallel  to  the  othe;  two  sor&ces,  denominated  lateraL 
Along  the  primary  surfaces  we  frequently  see  longitudinal 
lines,  which  terminate  at  the  two  extremities  in  small  aper- 
tures. From  their  internal  surface  there  project  into  tbe 
cavity  linear  marks  variously  formed  bat  always  lon^todinal ; 
these  are  termed  vitte. 

"  The  lateral  surfaces  have  frequently  a  round  aperture  ef 
greater  or  smaller  siie  in  the  coitteiana  from  this  a  Saaan 
extends  towards  each  extremity.  This  fissure  either  loass 
itself  gradually  or  expands  into  the  regular  terminal  ap«- 
tures.  When  this  occurs  each  of  tiiese  surfaces  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  valves.  On  these  lateral  surfaces  we  obawa 
the  stris,  lines,  and  transverse  costte,  no  less  adminble  for 
their  beautiful  appearance  than  for  their  constant  ftyjilarity 
ill  number,  direction,  and  proportion.  When  many  indi- 
viduals are  united  together  to  form  one  compound  being,  like 
a  polyp  for  instance,  it  is  always  by  the  lateral  surfaces  that 
they  touch  each  other ;  and  since  all  other  characters  some- 
times fail,  we  can  affix  to  them  the  denomination  'lateral' 
from  this  principal  one.  • 

"Besides  the  vittee  before  mentioned,  in  some  general 
{Biddttlc^ia,  Off.  15,  Climaoosphenia,  Terpsinoi)  there  are 
other  solid  snMances  in  their  intenul  cavities :  these  are 


variously  arranged. 
"  These  ettential 
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be  x^uMi  u  indiefttlng  a  oomplax  (tnutawj  ytry  diff«nnt 
therefore  firom  whet  woaLd  be  pnwtibed  bjr  a  sim^  eeUnlar 
wall.  Ehrenbers  dmlnoei  from  it  u  argument  toeocopare  it 
with  the  shell  of  MoUuaca.  The  Arvellina  mar  be  ritad 
among  the  Infuioria.  KQtdng  itates,  in  reply,  that  among 
v^table  cells  there  ia  found  a  peenliar  eoBiormation  of  the 
walls,  with  nromineneea,  depreMione,  points,  linei,  papiU«, 
and  perfontions,  diepoeed  in  a  regular  manner ;  be  refen  to 
grains  of  pollen,  as  an  instance.  He  might  have  added  tiie 
more  appropriate  instance  of  tbe  Damid^,  which  wmld  be 
wy  olowly  alfied  to  the  D^tomea^  if  the  latter,  like  tha 
former,  eenld  be  refemd  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  not 
e4|aal  in  conitane^  and  xe^Urlty,  the  Ddmidiea  display  a 
greater  degree  of  eomplieation  i  and  we  most  remember  the 
different  nature  of  tiieir  inbetanee,  for  in  tha  vagetabls  cell, 
when  lime  or  silica  predominates,  the  wall  baoomaa  uilim 
and  regular  (?)  (anifoime  ed  tmgolare).'* 

The  silieenos  epidenn  presrata  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  forms,  which  in  erery  penoi  and  species  offer  the  bmt 
possible  means  of  distinction  and  identification :  stri%  or 
fines  frequently  moniliform,  dots  arranged  in  a  radiate  or 
concentric  manner,  and  minute  divisions  presenting  per- 
fectly hexagonal  outlines,  are  amongst  the  moat  frequent 
occurrences.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
natnre  of  theie.  Mr.  Smith  says,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
them  all  aa  modifications  in  the  arrangements  of  the  tilex  of 
the  Talve,  arising  from  the  mode  of  development  pacnliai  in 
each  case  to  the  membrane  with  ^eh  the  ailex  ia  com- 
bined.'* He  deo  denies  tiiat  there  are  any  perfeiatiooa  in 
the  valve,  aa  suppose^  hy  Ehrenberg  and  KQtsii^.  These 
foramina  are  also  denied  by  Sebleiden.  Mr.  Smith  denies 
also  that  the  valves  are  externally  eovated  with  any  organic 
membrane. 

The  delicacy  of  the  markings  on  many  of  Uie  DiatonactcB 
render  them  objects  peculiarly  adapted  for  testing  the  powers 
of  ihe  object-glaises  of  the  microscope.  The  foliowiog  table, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Sollitt  and  Harrison  of  Hull,  to  whom 
microscopy  ia  indebted  for  having  first  pointed  oot  this 
method  of  testing  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  was  pre- 
wnted  by  them  at  the  qieeting  of  tbe  Briti^  Aesoeiation 
at  Hall  ia  1663 
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The  DiatomaceeB  poisess  the  power  of  moving.  "  The 
cells  have  no  special  organs  for  these  movements.  Bat  as, 
in  eonseqaence  of  their  natritive  processes  they  take  in  and 
give  oat  fluid  mattets,  the  eells  neeessarily  move  when  the 
attracUon  and  the  emission  of  the  fluids  is  uneqnally  dis- 
tribnted  on  ^arts  of  the  sar&ce,  and  is  so  active  as  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  water.  This  motion  consequently 
ia  observed  more  particularly  in  those  cells  which,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  their  taper  forma,  easily  pass  through  the  water  ; 
these  cells  moreover  move  only  in  tbe  direction  of  their  long 
axis.  If  one  half  of  a  apindle-Kbaped  or  ellipsoidal  cell 
chiefly  or  exclusively  admits  material,  the  other  half,  on  the 
contrary,  giving  it  out,  the  cell  moves  towards  the  side 
-where  Uie  admission  takes  place.  But,  as  in  these  cells  both 
halves  are  physiologically  and  morpholoncally  exactly  alike, 
so  it  is  that  it  is  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  half  which 
admits  or  emits,  and  eonwquoptly  the  cell  moves  some- 
times in  one,  sometimes  in  the  opposite  direction."  (Nageli.) 

This  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  these 
moromenta  as  can  be  giveo  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  All  observers  agree  that  they  can  find  no 
evidence  to  support  Ehnnberg's  notion  of  a  pedal  or  motile 
organ  projected  from  the  interior  of  the  siliceous  shirid. 
The  Rev.  W,  Smith  has  also  detected  cyclosis  in  the  Dia- 
pmaeeoB,  "  A  distinct  movement,"  he  saya, "  of  the  granolar 
particles  of  the  endoehtome,  cknaly  leaembling  the  circu- 


lation of  the  fell*«o»Umta  in  Olmwium  Zmmla,  notietd  hj 
Mr.  Ralfs  [Dxsmidiije],  and  which  1  have  frequently  detected 
ia  tbe  same  speeias,  has  occasionally  fallen  onder  my  notice  in 
some  of  the  laiiger  forms  of  Diotmaeettr  He  has  observed 
it  ia  SmrwtUa  bitmiata.  (Fig.  4)  "  This  circulation.*' 
ha  contianaa, "  has  not  however  the  regqlarity  of  movement 
so  eonspicaons  in  the  I>emidiM^  and  is  of  too  ambigaoas  a 
oharaeter  ta  famiah  data  for  any  very  certain  oonvluBions, 
lava  flsi^  BUMly,  that  the  Diatom  mast  be  a  single  cell,  and 
eaaaat  eontaia  a  number  of  aepaxata  organs,  aueh  aa  have 
baenallagad  to  oeeapy  its  iatMiwi  aiace  tlia  «ido«brom* 
uovM  &Mly  froM  ou  portion  of  the  frnstnle  to  another, 
approadiing  and  reosding  from  the  c^rai  BUcleB^  aaiab- 
peded  by  any  iatamniog  obataele." 

Hm  tHalmacta  are  ue  most  abondant  and  Mtensively 
diatribatad  of  naicallalar  oifanisma.  Tliay  are  foond  in  tht 
eoatn,  at  the  novtbs  of  rivers,  in  bradiish  wataia,  ia  riven, 
lakes,  poada,  ditches,  pools,  and  ciatetaa.  Ia  &ct,  wherevei 
a  few  drops  of  water  are  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  wa  may  expect  to  find  forma  of  JHatmace<B,  Their 
fnins  an  not  lesa  abondant  than  their  presence.  In  the  first 
volnma  of  his '  Synopsis  of  the  Britiidi  Distomaoea/  the  Bev. 
W.  Bmith  haa  dMcribed  npwarda  of  830  apedss,  and  the 
aeeoad  will  contain  nearly  100,  so  that  the  anmbw  of 
speciss  known  in  Great  Britain  ia  considerably  above  800, 
The  fteility  with  which  their  Ahbis  are  preaerved,  give  to 
these  ebjeots  a  great  advantaf^e,  and  a  handfal  of  aand  froai 
the  sea  or  mud  from  a  river  u  tha  moat  laawta  district  of 
the  worid  mav  be  ezpeoted  to  rswud  the  observar  with  an 
abnndanoe  of  new  forms.  They  eeeor  in  great  abvodaace 
in  the  river  Tbunes,  and  its  mad  affords  a  large  varietv  ef 
the  finstales  of  those  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  ia  a 
report  on  the  '  Uioroseopiesl  Examination  of  the  Thames 
and  other  Water,'  by  Bra.  Lankaatar  and  Radfun,  npwavda 
of  forty  speeies  were  observed. 

The  mode  of  collecting  living  spadmans  far  observation  is 
simply  to  allow  the  water  in  which  they  exist  to  stand  for  a 
few  hours,  when,  by  earefally  decanting  the  water,  a  portion 
remaina  at  the  betttHn  of  the  vessel  mora  tnrbid  than  the 
rest,  and  wliieh  geaaraUy  eontaias  ia  lai^  nnndwrs  tbe 
objeets  soagUt  for. 

In  describing  Aowararfeoloarsd  dnat  which  haveoccomd 
ia  variona  parte  «f  tbe  worid,  Shreabarg  has  demonstrated 
that  variooa  foraia  of  JHatmaotm  have  baea  found  present. 
In  some  aaaaons  thasa  orgMUsma  ocear  in  sneh  nnmbers  in 
the  watara  of  rivera  aa  to  give  to  their  baaks  a  peealiar  phy- 
sical aspect.  Ia  the  aataam  of  IMl  the  atones  and  pebbles 
in  ths  nearly  dria^p  bed  of  the  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
presented  sn  appsanaae  as  thongh  tiwy  wers  whi(».waBhed. 
The  sobstanoe  iniieh  ssv«  tha  atoaoa  wis  appearance  omild 
be  scrsped  off,  and  uokad  like  aome  form  of  oaloareoos 
matter.  On  submitting  this  powdsr  to  the  microscope.  Dr. 
Lsnkester  foond  that  it  eonstated  entirely  of  ^e  siliosoas 
shislds  of  a  spuies  of  Sjfmtdra.  (Fi^,  5.)  In  ths  first  volame 
of  the  new  series  of  the  *  Trausaetions  of  the  Microscopical 
Society,'  Hr.  Bhadbolt  haa  given  an  account  of  the  examina- 
tion 1^  portiona  of  mad  givm  him  by  Mr.  Bosk  from  Port 
Natal,  This  mod  was  raoaat,  aad  horn  the  natnre  of  tbe 
spemmena  ia  it,  Mr.  Shadbolt  thinks  it  prob^e  that  it  waa 
obtained  not  &r  hum  the  month  of  some  river.  In  this  mod 
he  made  oat  fiffy-five  distinct  species  of  OuUoimuM,  twmty 
of  which  he  has  described  as  entirely  new  species.  In  the 
'  Microscopical  'Journal  *  for  July,  1853,  Mr.  Brightwell  of 
Norwich  nss  described  nine  new  species  of  one  genna— 
Trieeratitm.  Six  of  these  are  recoac.  He  says,  "  We  have 
detected  nearly  all  the  recent  species  described  in  this  memoir 
in  material  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  lat^e  sea-shells 
of  the  genera  Hippopui  and  HaUoHt  before  thsy  have  been 
cleaned.  Many  M  them  in  this  state  are  covered  with  small 
soopbytes,  minute  alyn,  aad  other  panaiteai  and  bya  earafal 
exsmioatioii  of  these,  SWasroffa  aad  other  Du^omamB  haia 
been  obtained." 

One  of  ths  most  dagilar  portions  in  which  Diatoms  are 
found  ia  la  ths  puno  bronght  from  America  and  Africa. 
Their  history  \%  mufams.  Thsy  must  first  have  besn  swal- 
lowed \ij  flsh  and  aabseqaently  by  birds ;  their  ahitlda, 
however,  have  been  able  to  withstand  this  doable  proeesa  of 
digestion,  and  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  every  pore 
n>ecimen  of  gnaoo.  Some  of  the  forms  which  have  been 
thus  presented  to  the  naturalist  are  entirely  new,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  singular  of  the  family.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  silex  thus  introduced  into  the  guano  may 
eontribato  to  iU  fortility,  u  itlil^ttmlL  kaovn  thi^J^iaab- 
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stance  is  pvunt  in  the  st«u  of  all  oar  wrnl  gnaut,  ud  is 

neeemiy  to  that  growth. 

If  they  oeenr  thiu  abundantly  in  recent  dqMMti,  it  would 
be  eipected  that  they  ihoald  m  fonnd  in  many  of  the  elder 
fijnnatioDS  of  the  euth'i  nu&ce.  Thii  is  very  extensively 
the  ease ;  although  it  may  be  donbted  whether,  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  occaaioDally  found  in  igneooB  rocki^  that  they 
were  amooest  the  first  organisms  on  the  earths  sarfaoe. 
Ehreoberg  has  been  able  to  detect  their  presence  in  some  of 
the  earliwt  rocks  of  the  Palaozoie  series.  How  DicUomacecB 
may  be  present  in  igneons  rocks  has  been  snggested  by  Dr. 
Hooker.  Daring  his  voyage  with  Sir  James  Ross  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  ho  says,  "This  order  occurred  in  such 
coQDtless  myriads  as  to  st^  the  sea  everywhere  of  a  pale 
ochreouB-browQ,  in  some  cases  caosing  the  sar&ce  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  locality  of  the  ships,  as  &r  as  the  eye  coald 
reach^  to  assnme  a  ^e-brown  colour."  This  immense  mass 
of  Mganisma  perishing  are  producing  a  mib-marine  deposit, 
or  bonk,  vi  vast  dimenaons,  resting  on  the  shores  of  Victoria 
land,  and  hence  on  the  sob-marine  flanks  of  Monnt  Erehns, 
an  aenve  Tokaoo  upwards  of  18,000  feet  high.  "  Knowing 
as  we  do  that  Infiiaoria,  Diaiomacetg,  and  other  organic  con- 
■titnents,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  pumice  and  ashes  of 
other  Toleanoea,  and  are  still  recognisable  in  those  minerals, 
it  is  periiaps  not  nureaaouible  to  conjecture  that  the  sabter- 
raneaa  and  sabaqneons  forces  which  kept  Moont  Erebus  in 
activity,  may  open  a  direct  communication  between  this 
Diatomaceoas  deposit  and  its  volcanic  fires." 

Ebrenberg  has  described  a  large  number  of  forms  of 
Diatomaofias  from  the  oolite,  cretaceoas,  and  other  secondary 
rocks.  A  formation  occurring  in  Barbadoes,  and  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  in  the  '  Reports  of  the  British 
Association'  for  1847,  foniished  him  with  an  entin^  new 
gnrap  of  beings  apparently  related  to  this  funily.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Sir  Robert's  account  al  this  discovery : — 

In  the  white  marls  and  other  rocks  of  ScotUmd  distriet, 
Professor  Ehrenbera  of  Berlin  discovered  a  new  and  great 
group  of  siliceouB-siiielded  animalcules,  which,  in  a  report 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  described  as 
Pofy<ygiina.  The  regular  apertures  and  articulation  of  the 
minate  shells  which  cover  these  animalcules  distinctly  be- 
speak an  independent  animal  structure  and  development. 
They  possess  large  apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
which  has  no  analogy  among  plants,  but  occur  very  com- 
monly among  animals.  These  siliceous  loricated  OTganic 
fonns  from  the  rocks  in  Barbadoes  differ  alike  horn  Po^gat- 
triea  and  Fo^fthaUmia,  bat  develop  an  important  relation  to 
these  two  groups,  whidi  Professor  Ehrenberg  considers,  not 
upon  eoDjeotnze  but  from  actual  investigation,  to  form  two 
iepante  fypes.  They  approach  most  nearly  in  systematic 
amngemnit  to  Pofythalamia,  and  would  occupy  a  separate 
gronp  among  animals  possessed  of  vessels  bni  without  a 
heart  and  palsatiock  and  provided  with  a  simple  tubular 
intestinal  canal.  The  forms  devel<^  in  the  bluest  d^^ 
in  that  divinon  would  be  Hotmhwriat  and  Eehinoidece. 

"  The  minate  forms  of  organic  life  in  the  rocla  of  Barbadoes, 
as  far  as  investigated  by  Professor  Ehrenbcmg  in  February, 
1847,  ooiuist  of  the  following  groups 

Species* 

Pofytyttma  288 

PcfyffeMrico  18 

PhyUWieria       ....  37 

Oeolithia  87 

Po^ffhalamia       ....  7 

361 

Of  these  more  than  300  are  new  forms. 

"  The  great  discovery  of  the  PolycystinOf  which  might  be 
almost  euled  a  new  class,  since  they  amount  to  npwuds  of 
280  species,  a  larger  nambar  of  specific  forms  than  is  con- 
tained in  some  classes  of  animals,  may  guide  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  ffeol<^ical  age  of  the  rocks  in  Scotland  district,  by 
comparing  these  forms  with  similar  fussil  animalcules  from 
nc^  upon  the  age  of  which  geologists  have  agreed.  Ebren- 
MTg  considers  that  the  Pofy<^tiina  from  the  rocks  of  Bar- 
badoes resemble  more  the  animalcules  from  rocka  of  the 
secondary  period  than  the  tertiary," 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  quartz  rock  the  minnalogist 
rec(^ni»es,  nnder  the  name  of  tripoU  and  polishing  powder, 
certain  pnlvemlent  and  earthy  fonns  ol  sQex.  On  placing 
these  aubstanees  under  the  nucroaeqpe  they  an  found  to  bo 
eutmaycompoMdof  the  ailioeona  froitiOai  of  2>jeriMHKm 


The  polishing  powder  or  alate  (poUrsehiefer)  fonndstKSa 
in  Bwamift  is  used  fmr  the  purpose  of  prodadagapcdiihts 
fine  surfaces.  The  angularity  and  baroness  of  the  nutala 
of  the  IMatonu  well  adapt  them  to  this  jpnrpose. 

Another  depont  in  which  the  DutUmmem  him  bw 
found  in  great  ^mndance  is  the  Beigmdil  ti  Smdn. 
rBaBOMaHL,  8. 1.]  The  Diatoms  found  by  Ebrenbag  in  tUi 
formation  are  principally  species  of  Navuttia.  {Fif.  6.) 

Amongst  the  tertiary  deposits,  beds  of  DiatameuBn 
very  common.  They  liave  oeen  observed  in  Italy,  in  Qo^ 
many,  and  in  seveial  of  the  States  of  America.  ^Tbeo^ 
of  Ridimond  in  Virginia  is  s^d  to  be  built  upon  a  stntoa 
of  Diatomaceous  remains,  18  feet  in  thickneM."  ASmitlL) 
Professor  Gr^ory  of  Edinburgh  has  recently  deBctibed,iB 
the  '  TransactKms  of  the  Microscopical  Society,*  a  Diitooii- 
ceous  earth,  discovered  about  two  years  ago  by  the  Dnlu  d 
Argyle  in  the  Inle  of  Mull.  It  coutitutes  a  lied,  rsKinUi^ 
mm  in  appaaranee,  lyingm  a  rough  piece  of  ground  bitma 
Lodi  Baa  and  the  sea.  The  lake  is  about  30  fast,  thsU 
about  40  fset,  above  the  saa-lsval.  At  one  part  then  ii  i 
hollow,  which  in  winter  used  to  beoome  a  snail  Isduii 
summer  only  a  stagnant  pool,  and  in  draining  thit  thi  m 
of  marl  was  discovered.  The  bed  rests  upon  giavel, 
spears  to  belong  to  the  diluvial  period,  and  the  Diilm- 
ceous  earth  is  proi>ably  of  recent  origin.  Professor  Gr^ 
has  examined  the  contents  of  this  earth  with  gnat  cn, 
and  has  given  a  list  of  upwards  of  130  spedes,  wmch  be  hu 
been  able  to  make  out  ('  Quarterly  Microscopical  Jonrul,' 
January,  18fi4J.  Of  these  upwards  of  twenty  an  iltogalba 
new  species,  or  species  that  are  new  in  a  British  locali^. 

From  these  &cts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  fa»l 
XHeOomaeeas  promises  an  almost  boundless  field  for  faziia 
inquiry.  It  appears  that  we  may  say  of  these  mpma. 
what  we  can  say  of  no  other  &mily  or  group  of  oi^niM 
beinp,  that  onc«  created  they  exist  for  ever.  Myndi  tl 
species  of  soft-bodied  animals  have  perished,  nsni  to  k 
recognised,  but  each  individoal  cell  of  the  Diatom  lesrei  iti 
siliceous  wall  as  a  record  of  its  existence— a  rseoid  M 
the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  seem  to  have  little  or  no  ponr 
in  obliterating. 

We  uow  turn  to  the  subject  of  arrangement.  It  vmU 
of  course  be  impossible  here  to  give  any  account  of  indiTidail 
species,  and  s^tematic  arrangements  are  bnag  caulullf 
modified  by  new  discoveries.  The  following  is  uimop- 
meat  of  the  fiooilies  or  tribes  by  KQtzing 

Tribe  I.  Stblltx. 
Order  I.  JMmalim. 
Without  a  central  4^ieniBg  on  the  aeenidaiy  nlvsi 
*  Tntnsveise  striss  unbrokot. 

Family  1.  EunctitiB. 
Family  S.  Meridiece. 
Family  3.  Jfrttgilariea. 

•*  StriB  broken  (interrupted)  in  the  mediuVu. 

Family  4.  JMdmwwes, 
Family  H,  8wirtUa». 

Older  II.  jStoMofm.  • 

With  the  oentzal  opemng. 

a  M<mMtomialieaB,  - 

Having  a  median  q  wrture  on  only  one  of  the  two  mffX^ 
Burhces. 

Family  6.  CoceoneidaeB, 
Family  7.  Aahnanihea, 

fi  Dutomattcae. 

With  amadiaa  i^etture  on  eadi  secondary  sor&ce. 

Family  8.  OvmbeUecB. 
Family  9.  wmjphmmtot. 
Family  10.  jefaoknbm. 

Tribe  II,  Vmkrx. 
•  Older  I.  Attomaiiem, 

Without  eential  opening  on  aecondaiy  aide. 

Family  11,  iMMOfAoreee, 
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Older  It.  AMMliolib 
Witti  a  laigt  diithwt  ^ertan. 

Family  13.  TOtOaHta, 

Tribe  III.  Abmlau. 
OtdBthDite^bnm. 

FamUy  14.  Comsimdiaem. 
Tknnly  15.  At^id^rm. 
Family  lOL  TVipoaFwcaev. 

Order  II.  Afptndintlata. 

Family  17.  Btddmlphiea. 
Family  18.  AngtUata. 
Family  19.  Aetuuteacg. 

The  Bev.  W.  Smith,  in  lua  'SynopuB  of  th»  Britiih 
Diatomacete,'  gives  the  followisg  amusement  of  tbe  genera : 

Tribe  L  Fnutnlee  Hiked ;  not  imbedded  ui  gdatiae  nor 
inoloied  in  nwidniBaoamii  tabea. 

Snb-^rlbe  1.  Connectiog  memlnane  deddnoiHi  frutnlei 
■olitaiy,  or  daring  aeU-diruion  in  pairs ;  rarely  in  greater 
nambm,  adfaermt  or  fine,  diipenedi  mc  ^gt^ated  mta  a 
mooons  atxatnm. 


Dbabtfiil  forme. 


SSGenei»— 
AMemia  {fig.  19) 
BtinUia  (fig.  1)  . 
OmUUa    ,  . 
Aii^>hora     ,  « 
Coceoneu  .  . 
Coxinodiaau .  . 
EupodUauifig.i) 
Actinoqfelut  . 
Araemodiseus  . 
TrieeraHim  (fig.  3) 
M^la  .  , 
Qmpylodmua 
SurireUa  {fig.  4) 


16  apeeiee. 
Tqteciea. 
GqwoieB. 
Sipeaei^ 
6apeme. 
Sipetnec. 
£  speeiee. 
1  spedai. 
1  apeoiee. 

3  ipeeiea. 

4  speciea. 
7  iiMdei, 

SO  spaciee. 
6spede8. 
6  species. 
S3  species, 
fi  spedes. 
3  species. 
36  species, 
S4q>eciss. 
lOspedei. 
86BpecteB. 


Amphif>rora  ■ 
AmphipUwra  . 
iVovicuAi  (/^.  6) 
PiamilaTia  .  . 

PItuntigma  (fiff.  7) 

Sob-Tribe  S.  Connecting  membrane  snbpernstent ;  frostales 
after  self-dzriaion  attadwd  1^  a  gelatinou  enihion,  or 

dichotomotu  stripei. 

7  Genera— 

Sfnedra  {fig.  5).       .      •      .  S4  species. 

I>oryphora   2  species. 

Cocconema  {fig.  8)      ...  4  species. 

Gompkonema  (fig.  9)    .      «  .  18  speciea. 

Poao^t^ia    .      .      .     ,  ff  species. 

Bhipido^ora      .     .     •  .  Sspeeiss. 

XAcoM^hora      ....  3  species. 

Sub-Tribe  3.  Connecting  membrane  eraoeBcent,  or  obso- 
lete ;  frnitoles  after  selMiTiiion  nnited  into  a  ennprased 
filament. 


13  Oeners — 
Meridian  {fig.  10) 
SadUana  (J^.  11) 

J7tBKIfllMlflim 

Odontidiim  .  . 


.      .  S 

•  .  1 

.      .  7 

.  .  4 

Denticuia  .      .      •      •  .4 

Pragilaria    .      .      .      •  .  3 

Buecmpia   1 

AchruMtiut  {fig.  IS)     .      •  .  6 

Diadeuni*   3 

Rhabdonema   2 

Striotella{fig,^Z)     ...  1 

Tetraofelut   1 

Snb-Tiibe  4.   Connecting  membrane  sal  ^ 

After  aelf-divium  nnited  iato  a  ajja^ 
6  Genera— 

J>iatoma(fia.l4)     ,     ,  4  species. 

Grmmtoppk^ra   .     •     •  •  S^eoiei. 


species, 
species, 
species. 
q>eciea. 
species. 
apeeie& 
species, 
species, 
species, 
species, 
species, 
species. 

;  frostoles 
chain. 


titbtUaria.  ■  .  ,  I  S  species. 
Anphttetnu  .  .  .  .  .  i  gpeciee. 
Biddulphia  (fig.  16).      .       ,4  species. 

Ithmut  Sspedea. 

Sub-Tribe  6.  ConnectiDg  membrane  snbperuitent  as  a 
ailiceonsannnlns;  frostoles  after  ael£4inwa  nnited  into 
a  cyUndrical  filament. 

3  Genera 

Podcnro   S  speciea. 

XMra(fiff.l€)  .      ;      ,   .  Sspeeies. 

OrMm   espedes. 

Ttibe  II.  Fmitolea  invested  with  a  gelatinooa  or  mmbta- 
naeeons  envelope. 

ftib-Tribe  6.   Frond  indefinite;  mamnuUate;  frutnlai 
acattered. 

1  Genus— 

Madogkia,     .  .     .  Sspedes. 

Snb<Tribe  7.  lobular; 
SGenera— 

.MMa  17)  ...  8  apedea; 
■DerMCyM     ....  lipeeiee. 

Snb-Tribe8.  Fronddefinite;  filamoitons;  frnalnleBiannn. 
8  Genera- 
Bnamnma       .      •      ■      .    S  species. 

CoOiiintema  4spedes. 

8cM»<mema  (fig.  18)  .      .      .   16  speciec 

Snb-Ttibe  9.  F^ond  definiK  fiUnuotou ;  fraatolti  &>d- 
cnlated. 

I  Genns— 

ffomaelaiia  ....  3  species. 
(Smith,  AiKttMti  cfBriiiah  I>iatomaew,vo]a.  i.  &  ii.;  bene- 
Khini,  On  OeAniwKU  Nature  of  Diatmets,  UmnOnted  by  Ray 
Society;  Katdu^,£^>maAharwn;  BieboU, On  Omeek^l^u• 
Plmta  and  Antmab,  translated  in  Qtw1«r^  Journal  <^ 
M^eroteopieal  Science,  vol.  L ;  Pritchard,  A  Hittoni  of  In- 
ftuerial  AnimaleuUt,  Living  and  FouU  ;  Duianlin-  mttoire 
N^urelU  des  Zoophytt$  Ii^aoiree;  Hassall,  BrUitk  JVw*- 
Water Ahit;  Ehrenberg,2)w/iy%«<«u.JWwi«i;  Hooker. 
Bntwk  Flora,  roL  ii.;  Agardh,  Contpeetut  Ciitieiu  Diato- 
maceanm;  Papers  in  vols.  i.  &  ii.  of  Quarter^  Journal  of 
Mieroaeopieal  Soienee,  by  T.  Brightwell,  G.  Shadbolt  Pw- 
fessor  Gregory,  Messrs.  Sollitt  and  Harrison ;  Papers  in 
Annale  and  Magatine  of  Natrnnl  Hieton,  by  J,  Ralft. 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaitea;  of 
Aatoeuaim;  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey  in  SptUh»oma»  Con- 
trwutions  to  Knou^edge\ 

DIBDIN,  BEV.  TTlOMAS  FROGNALL,  the  most  coa- 
spicoons  English  writer  on  Bibliography  in  the  earlier  half  <tf 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Calcutta  in  1776  His 
fethor.  Captain  Thomas  Dibdia,  the  eonunandar  of  a  sloop 
of  war  m  the  Indian  Ocean,  waa  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  the  celebrated  navu  song-writer.  [Dibdin,  Charlbb  1 
Both  he  aod  his  wife,  whom  he  hsd  first  met  in  the  Eart 
Indies,  died  on  their  pasaaee  home  in  the  yew  1780  and 
Fn^^  Dibdin  first  hmded  on  the  English  shore  an  orphan 
of  four  years  did.  His  moiher's  brother,  Mr.  Compton  took 
charge  of  him  from  that  age  to  man's  estate;  ancl  of  other 
relations  he  saw  so  little,  Uiat,  he  tells  as  in  his  'Renunis- 
cences,*  be  conversed  with  his  fiunoos  uncle  Charles  but  once 
in  his  life,  though  Charles  lived  till  1814,  when  Frognall  was 
eight-and-thirty.  He  was  seut  to  St.  John's  Collwe,  Oxford, 
but  quitted  the  university  without  taking  a  deeree  and 
studied  the  Uw  under  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  whose  office  ho 
left  to  practise  in  the  lauunal  character  of  a  provincial 
counsel  at  Worcester. 

Finding  no  prospMt  of  soeceas,  he  soon  abandoned  the  law 
for  the  church ;  and  a  passage  in  his  '  Reminiscences,*  in 
which  he  describes  his  studies,  famishes  the  key-note  (tfmoeh 
of  bia  subsequent  career.  "  In  Greek  Testaments  my  little 
library  waa  rather  richly  stored.  I  reveUed  in  choice  copies 
of  the  first  Erasmus,  and  of  the  first  Stephen,  and  defied  any 
neighbooruiK  clergyman  to  match  me  in  Elzevirs  and  in 
T^nson.  In  London,  to  which  he  speedily  retumod,  and 
^ere  he  became  a  preacher  at  some  ^ionable  chapels  at 
the  west-end,  he  was  less  known  in  the  clerical  than  in  the 
Iiteraiy  or  rather  the  bookselling  world.  At  that  time,  the 
'bibhomiHua,  as  it  was  called,  ig,  If^^^psi^^W 
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and  carioos  book*  at  extraTagant  prices,  vai  advancing  to  a 

height  which  it  had  never  before  attained  in  Eoglacd  or  else- 
where. It  reached  iti  culmiDating  point  at  the  celebrated 
sale  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  R<»btiT^e,  id  Jane  1812, 
where  a  copy  of  an  early  edition  of  Boccaccio,  printed  by 
Taldarfer,  at  Florence,  bi  1471,  wu  sold  to  the  Mwqois  of 
Bbudford,  afterwaida  Duke  of  Marlbinroi]^  for  the  mm  of 
;  and  it  wai  afterwards  digcoveied  that  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  same  book  was  in  the  Sanderlond  libranr  at 
Blenheim,  at  the  very  time  of  the  parcbasa,  bat  had  three 
times  over  escaped  being  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  Dihdin  propoeed,  at  a  dinner  party  at  Bftion  Bolland'a, 
'  even  before  the  Valdarfer  was  eold,  the  eBtablishment  of  a 
'  club,  to  dine  twetber  in  honour  of  Bibti<^r&phy.  The  club 
was  eiitablished  under  the  name  of  the  Roxbarghe  Club : 
and  he  became  .the  first  vice-prendent.  Thia  dub  after- 
wards adopted  the  rule  that  each  of  its  memben  should 
every  year  reprint  a  book,  to  be  presented  to  every  member  ; 
and  tbis  practice  seems  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  numerous  printing  and  publishing  clubs  now  in  exiBtence, 
more  liberal  in  their  ragnlationa  than  the  <vigin4l-  The  riss 
and  progress  of  the  bibUomania  was  stimulated  and  recorded 
by  different  publications  of  Dr.  Dibdin ;  an  '  IntrodocUon  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics/  in  1803 1  a  dialogue,  enti- 
tled *  Bibliomania/  in  1809,  which  was  reprinted,  with  great 
enlaripDients,  in  S  vols.,  in  1811 ;  and  the  'Bibliographical 
Decameron,'  in  three  large  vols.,  in  1817.  A  new  edition  of 
Amefi's  '  Typographical  Antiqaities '  was  also  commenced  by 
him,  and  carried  as  &r  as  four  volumes,  between  1810  and 
1819 ;  and  a  minute  account  of  the  rare  books  in  Earl 
Spencer's  library,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Bibliotheea  Spen- 
ceriana,'  which  occupied  fonr  volumes,  and  was  extended  by 
the  '  J^des  Althorpianee,'  a  description  of  Earl  Spencer's  seat 
at  Alihorp  ;  and  by  an  aceooni  of  the  Cassano  library  pur- 
chased by  him ;  in  the  whole,  aeyext  volumes.  In  1816,  Dr. 
Dibdin  made  a  tour  abroad,  to  purchase  books  for  the  same 
patron,  and  the  result  was,  a  'Bibliographical,  Antiquarian, 
and  Picturesque  Toar  in  France  and  Oermany/  3  vols.  8vo, 
18S1.  These  works,  particularly  the  '  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron *  and  the  *  Tour,'  present  beautiful  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy and  engraving,  produced  at  an  expense  which  the 
author  was  never  weary  of  pioclain-ing.  In  '  The  Library 
Companion  ;  or.  Young  Man's  Guide  and  Old  Man's  Comfort 
in  the  Choice  of  a  Library  *  (1824),  he  apparently  aspired  at 
producing  something  of  moie  general  and  permanent  use; 
but  the  resolt  was  disastrous.  The  flippant  and  frivolous 
character  of  his  remarks,  and  the  inaccurate  and  superficial 
character  of  his  information,  were  commented  upon  in  so 
severe  a  tone  by  some  of  the  leading  reviews,  in  panicntar 
the  *  Quarterly  and  the  '  Westminster,*  that  his  reputation 
never  lecovered  the  shock.  In  the  preceding  yeitr  he  had 
obtnined,  by  the  patronage  of  Exrl  Spencer,  his  first  prefer- 
ment in  the  church — the  living  of  Exning,  near  Newmarket ; 
he  was  Afterwards  appoiuted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary, 
Bryaii'stone  Square,  Loudon;  and  his  publicationsfor  some  years 
were  chiefly  of  a  theological  character,  fie  returned  to  the  field 
of  bibliography  in  his  '  B' miniscences  of  a  Literary  Life' 
(3  vols.  1836),  and  in  his  'Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  '  (3  vols.  1838).  He  also  made,  not  long  before 
his  death,  a  tour  in  Bekium,  of  which  he  also  intended  to 
publish  an  account.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1847,  after  a  long  illness,  of  paralysis  of  the  brain.  His 
latter  yean  had  been  much  cfondea  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. 

Many  of  the  publications  of  Dr.  Dibdin  have  already  been 
enamemted,  hut  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  some  of 
them  to  afford  a  fuller  notion  of  their  character.  The  most 
important  is  the  •  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.' The  meritorious  work  of  Ames  on  that  subject,  pro- 
fessing to  ^ive  an  account  of  all  the  works  primed  in  England 
from  the  introduciion  of  the  art  to  the  year  1600,  had  been 
expanded  irom  one  volume  to  three  by  Herbert,  who  made 
such  extensive  additions  thnt  the  work  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  no  longer  Ames's,  but  his  own.  There  was  still 
room  for  extensive  im|irovement  on  Herliert— ^a  very  simple 
alteialii'n  rven  in  the  arrangement  would  have  much  iucreatied 
its  value  to  nearly  all  who  consulted  it.  The  titles  of  the 
books  are  disposed  under  the  names  of  the  printers :  had 
they  leen  diapftsed  instead,  according  to  Panzer's  plan,  in 
his  '  Annalit  of  German  Litemture,'  in  the  plain  order  of  dato, 
a  hnst  of  particulars  would  have  presented  themselves  in 
combination  which  are  now  scattered  and  inaccenible.  It 


would  have  been  &r  from  nninteresting  to  obaerre 
books  issued  from  the  pret^s  in  England  during  the  year  ia 
which  Henry  broke  np  the  monasteries,  in  which  Hair 
lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  or  ia  iriiidi  Shaktpeie  fint 
came  to  London.  Dibdin  has  praservad  the  old  airsogemeii^ 
and  has  so  much  aucmoited  the  matter  that  the  four  v^ajm 
of  his  edition,  which  was  left  imperfoet,  cany  the  leond  » 
further  than  the  middle  of  the  aeeoDd  volume  of  Herbot^ 
three.  Some  of  the  matter  which  he  baa  added  is  of  intereat, 
in  particular  bis  more  minato  account  of  the  pFodnctioiii  d 
Caxton,  but  much  is  mere  idle  surplusage— biograpbiei  of 
book-collectors  of  the  ISth  century,  illustrated  with  tbnr 
portraits,  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thehiftaj 
of  printing  in  the  10th  and  16th  centuries.  Much  too  oftbi 
additional  matter  for  which  he  has  obtained  credit  is  takes 
from  the  manuscript  notes  which  Herbert  had  prepared  fni 
second  edition,  and  inserted  in  a  copy  of  his  won  whid  it 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thit  tha 
whole  subject  will  be  resumed  ere  long  by  some  comptteot 
scholar,  with  the  numerous  additional  materials  noTitUi 
command  in  oar  public  librazise,  vben,  with  some  indutij 
and  intdligence,  a  work  may  be  prodncM  which  will  iDtent 
not  only  the  bibliogn^her  but  all  who  have  a  tinetoR  «f 
feeling  lor  littfaiy  matters.  The  '  Bibliotbeca  Spenceiiuu,' 
from  its  containing  particulars  of  many  books  not  acensble 
to  the  public  in  general,  is  often  nsed  as  a  work  of  referenct : 
but  those  who  have  consulted  it  the  oftenest  Tacsrd  itvith 
the  most  distmst.  Such  was  Dr.  Ditldin's  habit  of  inaccnncj, 
that  in  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Boxbar^e  Ckb,  to 
him  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  interest,  givw  in  two 
of  his  works,  the  dates  are  utterly  irreconcnieable.  Id  tbt 
'  Decameron  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  -69),  he  distinctly  states  tiut  (he 
dinner  at  which  he  proposed  it  was  on  the  4tfa  of  Jane ;  ii 
the  'Reminiscences'  (p.  367),  he  states  no  less  diatinetljihit 
it  was  "  on  the  evening  before  the  sale  of  the  '  Boecaccio'if 
1471,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  ef  June,  1618."  It 
easily  be  conoeived  Uiat,  his  aecoonta  of  the  dates  of  nie 
books  an  not  to  be  depended  on  till  after  they  ban  Iim 
verified.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  his  w^of  descrilNiig 
a  book  has  too  uttle  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  Irttent 
and  too  much  of  the  bookseller  and  the  bookbiitder.  Tin 
width  of  the  margin,  and  the  kind  of  leather  in  whid  ■  book 
is  coated,  attract  as  much  of  his  attention  as  the  {wrtinlan 
which  all  copies  of  the  book  have  in  common.  The  'Toin' 
are  a  singular  compound  of  anecdotes  of  rare  interest  mixed 
up  with  the  most  idle  and  irrelevant  matter.  The  '  Sea- 
meron '  is  by  &r  the  best  of  Dr.  Dibdin 's  works,  ss  oompriiiii{ 
the  least  of  detail  and  the  most  of  anecdote  ;  and  it  itwntta 
in  many  portions'  with  a  degree  of  care  and  spirit  oftes 
wanting  in  bis  other  works.  The  'Kaaiiniscences'  tlBsA 
siiigularmoof  that,  although  the  author  of  an '  UtiodM^ 
to*  the  Classics,'  his  acqoaintance  with  some  of  thw  «m 
more  than  usually  deficient  On  the  whole,  thoQ^  Ui 
bibliographioU  works  abound  with  much  that  the  reulet 
wishes  away,  they  are  indispensable  in  any  Isige  llbni?  of 
English  literature.  His  other  productions,  which  are  niuu- 
reus,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  his  own  '  RemiuiBceficet.' 

DICHROITE.    [MiBEaALooT,  5'.  1.] 

DICK,  THOMAS,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  177S.  He  ns 
educated  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  connection  witk 
the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  s  preat^ 
in  connection  wiA  that  body  in  the  earlv  part  of  )>>< 
career,  but  it  is  as  a  popular  writer  on  phyuesi  satsce 
that  he  is  best  known  to  the  world.  The  worlu  tf 
which  he  first  became  generally  known  were  the  '  Chnitii> 
Philo80[>h«r,'  and  the  '  Philosophy  of  Religion.'  These  «en 
followed  by  works  on  the  '  Improvement  of  Society  bv  tba 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge,*  the  *  Mental  lllnminatioa  of  Mu- 
kind,"The  Philoeopby  of  a  Future  Stat^'  a  '  Treatise  ob 
the  Solar  System,'  'tekstial  8cenay,"The  Sidereal  Ho- 
venN,''The  Practical  Asironomer,*  and  an  essay  ou'Qita- 
tian  Beneficence,  contrasted  with  Covetoosness,'  wiiKen  in 
competition  for  the  prize  which  was  conferred  on  Dr-  Hkitu 
for  bis  work,  entitled  *  Mammon :  or  Covetousnea  th« 
Sin  of  the  Chrixtian  Church.'  Dr.  Dick  was  a  msn  o' 
singularly  unobtrusive  disposition,  and  wan  content  to 
labour  perseveiingly'ior  tbt-  public  inhtinction,  althouiib tii 
immediate  reward  was  but  umall.  His  principal  vo'k^ 
were  repiinted  at  low  prices,  and  had  eatenaive  cin*" 
lation,  yet  the  author  derived  little  pecunisiy 
from  them.  A  public  subscription  on  his  b«half,  as 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  npiHi  ■>* 
ciety,  was  projected  afew  years  no^e  by aom^offaisaw&imS 
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but  reslisfld  a  very  small  aiDonnt,  moit  of  it  being  niwd  in 
the  tonn  of  Dundee,  where  the  flnbscription  WW  commenced. 
Dr.  Dick's  workB  biiTe  been  reprinted  &nd  Terr  extensivelv 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Dick  resided  in  the  small 
Tillage  of  Bronghty-Feny,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tay,  in  Forfarthire.  Beaidei  instmeting  the  public  hj  his 
pen,  Dr.  Dick  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  oeeauonal 
appointments  to  preach  In  neighboarin|  cbsrebe^  and  alec 
to  deliver  popular  lectures  on  scientific  snbieets.  A  few 
years  ago  a  small  pension  was  granted  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment in  acknowledgment  of  his  servicps  in  the  advancement 
of  popnlar  scipnce.    He  died  July  89,  1657. 

DICTYOGEN^,  a  class  of  jJaats.  proposed  by  Lindley, 
and  adopted  in  his  '  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  It  enabrMceii  a 
somber  of  orders  standing  between  the  larger  classes  of  Ex- 
Ogens  and  Endogens.  They  have  a  monocotylr^onons  em- 
htyo,  but  they  have  also  a  broad  net-veined  foliage^  which 
osnnlly  disarticulates  wi^  the  stem.  The  following  are  the 
nataru  orders  of  Dietjrogenai  t— 

Flowers  nnisexual.  Perianth  &•&  Ciip^ 

•      00  ;  one  seeded  

Flowers  oninexual.    Perianth  adherent 

Carpels  consolidated ;  seveial  seeded  . 
Flowers  bisexaaL    Catpels  ceveral,  qaite 

consolidated.  Placentie  axile.  Flowers 

hezapetaloideoos  

Flowers  bisexual.  Carpels  several,  quite 

oonsoUdatad.  Plaomta  parietal.  llow- 

•n  3-  &petaloid«nu  .  .  .  . 
Flowers  bisexual.   Caqiels  several,  half 

eonaolidated.  Placentas  axil*.  Flowcn 

3-pet«loideoos  

Flowen  Insexaal.   Carpels  aoUtaiy,  um- 

ple,  many-aaedad,  with  long-stalked  ana- 

tropiJ  aeeda,  and  a  basal  plaeenta  .  . 

DIDTHIUM.  [CminRXT,  9. 1.1 

DIDTMOPRIUM.  [DaaiiiDiiix,  3.  S.I 

DIEGO.  SAN.  [CiMADA,  5.  2.1 

DIOENITE,  a  native  Sulphuret  of  Copner. 

OILMAN,  a  town  in  Persia,  is  ntoatea  on  the  caravan 
route  from  Tabriz  to  Erzerum,  70  miles  W,  from  Tahrix,  10 
mileti  W.  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  Vmmireb,  and 
has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  sitttated  in  the  wide  and 
fertile  plain  of  Selmas,  which  stretches  westward  from  the 
lake  to  the  base  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchsrds,  and  has  clean  streets. 
The  plain  about  it  is  inhabited  by  Nestorians,  Armenians, 
Catholics,  Kurdish  Leks,  and  Russian  emigrants.  About  4 
miles  to  the  westward  is  the  old  town  of  Dilman,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  in  ruins.  From  the  number  of  mounds 
in  til*  neighbourhood  it  seems  to  bare  been  once  of  consider- 
able extfflit,  and  it  is  described  by  St.  JKsrtin  as  being  a  very 
ancient  Armenian  city.  (Colonel  Shdl,  in  London  Geogra- 
fMeaUoumalt  vol.  vi.) 

DINORNIS,  a  genua  of  birds  probaUy  extincL  the  ru- 
maina  of  several  species  of  which  nm  been  louna  in  New 
Zealand. 

In  Noremher,  1839,  Professor  Owen  exhibited,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the  fragment  of  the 
shaft  of  a  femur,  6  inches  in  length,  and  5^  inches  in  its 
smallest  circumference,  with  both  extremities  broken  off. 
This  bone  of  ao  unknown  struthious  bird  of  Urge  size, 

Sesumed  to  be  extinct,  was  put  into  the  Professor's  hands 
r  examination,  by  Mr.  Rule,  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
found  in  New  Z^and,  where  the  natives  have  s  tradition 
that  it  belonged  to  a  Wd  of  the  eogle  kind,  wfaidi  has 
become  extinetj  and  to  whidi  they  give  the  name  Movie  or 
Moa.  Similar  boneSj  it  was  said,  were  found  buried  on  the 
bsnksof  th«  rivers. 

After  a  minute  description  of  the  bone,  Professor  Oweu 
made  the  following  statement: — There  is  no  bone  of 
similar  site  which  presents  a  cascetlons  structure  so  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  present  bone  as  does  the  femur  of 
the  ostrich  ;  but  this  structure  is  interrupted  in  the  ostrich 
at  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  where  the  panetes  of  the  mednl- 
lary  or  rather  ur-cavity,  are  smooth  and  unbroken.  From 
this  difference  I  conclude  the  struthious  bird  indicated  by 
the  present  fragment  to  have  been  a  heavier  and  more 
slnransh  species  than  the  ostrich ;  its  femur,  and  probably  its 
whole  leg,  was  shorter  and  thicker.  It  is  onlv  in  the  ostnch^ 
feorur  tluit  I  fasva  observed  inperilcial  retiemste  imfnssions 
uyiar  to  thon  ob  tht  Cngmsnt  in  qmlna.  The  oittidi^ 


femur  is  snbcompressed,  while  the  present  Is  cylindrical, 
approaching  in  this  respect  nearer  to  the  femur  of  the  emeu  ; 
but  its  diameter  is  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  largest 
emeu's  femur  with  which  I  have  compared  it.  The  bones  of 
the  extremities  of  the  great  Tetmdo  eUphantopus  are  solid 
throughout ;  those  of  the  crocodile  have  no  cancellous  struc- 
ture like  the  present  bone.  The  cancellous  structure  of  the 
mammiferons  long  bones  is  of  a  much  finer  and  mora  fibrons 
charseter  than  in  the  fosril.  AUhongh  I  speak  of  the  bone 
under  this  term,  It  must  be  observed  that  it  does  not  present 
the  characters  of  a  true  fossil ;  it  is  by  no  means  mineral- 
ised ;  it  haa  probably  been  on  or  in  the  ground  for  some 
time,  but  still  retains  most  of  its  animal  matter.  It  weighs 
7  ounces  18  drschms  avoirdupois. 

"  The  discovery  of  a  relic  of  a  large  struthious  bird  in 
New  Zealand  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  existing  Fauna  of  that  island, 
whidi  still  includes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ano- 
malous genera  of  the  struUiious  order ;  and  because  of  the 
dose  analwy  which  the  event  indicated  by  the  present  relic 
offers  to  the  extinction  of  the  Dodo  of  the  istand  of  the 
Mauritius.  So  &r  as  iudmunt  can  be  formed  of  a  single 
fragment,  it  seems  probable  that  the  extinct  biid  of  New 
Zeadand,  if  it  prove  to  be  extinct,  presented  pn^rtions  more 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  I>odo  than  of  any  of  the 
existing  SirtUhionida.  Any  opinion  however  as  to  its  spe- 
cific form  can  only  be  conjectural.  The  femur  of  the  Stilt- 
Bird  {Hivumtoput)  would  never  have  revealed  4he  anomalous 
development  of  the  other  bones  of  the  leg ;  but  so  far  as 
my  skill  in  interpreting  an  osseous  fragment  may  be  credited, 
I  am  willing  to  risk  the  reputation  for  it  on  uie  statement 
that  there  has  existed,  if  tnere  does  not  now  exist,  in  New 
Zealand,  a  struthioni  Mrd  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  in  aixe  to 
the  ostrich." 

It  WHS  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  testing 
this  very  remarkable  statement,  and  of  proving  the  sagacity 
of  the  natnrahst  who  had  thus  staked  his  reputation  upon 
his  conviction  of  the  tmih  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
science  of  comparative  anatomy.  Profeswr  Owen  received 
a  communication  from  the  Rev.  W.Cotton  describing  several 
other  remains  of  animals  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1843  a 
collection,  comprising  vertebra  and  bones  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  pelvis,  &c.,  were  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams  to  the  dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Buckland) ;  and 
in  1846  many  specimens  were  sent  to  England  oy  Dr. 
Mackellar,  Mr.  Percy  Earle,  and  Colonel  Wakefield.  These 
were  placed  ii^  the  liands  of  Professor  Owen,  and  form  the 
snliiect  of  his  first  and  second  '  Memoirs  on  tlw  Dinoinis,' 
in  tne  *  Zoolwical  Transactions,'  vol.  iii. 

In  these  Memoirs  Professor  Owen  pointed  out  that  the 
bones  which  had  been  thus  sent  over  from  New  Zealand 
contained  the  remains  of  no  less  than  nine  species  of  a 
remaHuble  groop  of  birds,  whidi  he  at  first  supposed 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Struthionida.  Subsequent  exami- 
nation  however  has  led  Professor  Owen  to  the  ccmviction 
that,  although  wingless,  these  birds  have  as  little  connection 
structurally  and  phyBiol<^ca11y  with  the  ostriches  as  with 
any  other  group  of  recent  birds. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  bones  thus  collected. 
Professor  Owen  was  enabled  to  point  out  that  the  fragment 
of  bone  which  he  had  first  received  belonged  to  a  species  of 
the  genus  not  only  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other  species 
indicated  bv  these  remains,  but  larger  than  any  form  of 
existing  bird.    To  this  species  he  gave  the  name  of  Diaomu 

S'garUeut,  and  foimd  that  the  height  of  this  bird  must  have 
sen  from  10  feet  to  10  feet  6  inches.  The  other  species 
described  wer»— i>.  iHgent^  attaining  a  height  of  9  feet ;  />. 
Mlndkiidet;  D.  dkHformU,  4  feet;  />.  dromamdest  0  feet; 
D.  <(rii£AtoM»,;upward8  of  6  feet.  In  addition  to  these  were 
described— i>.  curtut,  D.  erauut,  D.  ptidi/ormia,  and  />. 
eamarintu.  Thus  these  renuuns  showed  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  birds,  varying  in  size  from  the  almost  flightless 
Bustard  to  birds  of  the  size  of  the  Dodo,-  the  Emeu,  and  the 
Ostrich,  and  one  larger  than  all. 

On  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  bones  of  D.  ingena 
and  D.  dromeeoidee.  Professor  Owen  discovered  a  back  toe 
which  he  had  seen  nowhere  In  the  other  species,  and  for 
these  he  proposed  the  generic  name  Palaptervx.  To  these 
two  was  afterwards  added  a  third  species,  P.  geranoidct. 
Dr.  Mantell  ^ves  the  following  account  of  a  further  discovery 
of  the  remains  <^  birds  in  New  Zealand 

'*  In  184«  and  1847  my  eldest  son,  Mr.  W^ter  Mantell,  of 
WcUingtoi.,  who  hid  iMhled^^^  ^"©^gfe/. 
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«xpl«ed  vmj  knovn  locality  of  Umm  fonil  bones  viUiin 
Idi  reach  in  tne  North  Idand,  and  went  into  the  interior  of 
the  coontiy,  and  located  with  the  nativei,  for  the  paipow  of 
coUediiig  ^ecinwBB,  and  of  aacertsining  whether  any  of  tbeae 
gigantic  birds  mn  still  in  ocistencej  resolTing,  if  there 
appeared  to  be  the  least  chance  of  niccen,  to  penetrate  into 
the  unfrequented  regions,  and  obtain  alive  Moa.  The  inform 
mation  gathered  from  the  natives  offered  no  enconragement 
to  follow  up  the  pnnait,  bat  tended  to  confirm  tiio  idea  that 
this  race  of  c<Aoual  bipeds  was  extinct,  the  last  individoala 
having  in  all  probability,  like  the  Dodo,  been  exterminated 
hy  haman  agency  within  a  comparaUvely  recent  period  ;  or 
that  if  any  of  the  species  whose  bones  occur  in  a  fossil  state 
are  still  hving,  they  will  prove  to  be  of  comparatively  small 
types,  related  to  the  AptetyXf  the  living  dinunative  repre- 
sentative of  thestnpendons  ostridi-JilEo  buds  which  once  trod 
the  soil  of  New  Zealand.  Uy  am  moeeeded  however  in 
forming  the  most  interesting  collection  of  thoeo  remains 
hitbeno  obtained.  It  comprued  between  700  and  800  bones 
belonging  to  birds  of  varioos  species  and  genera,  and  differing 
consiaerudjr  in  magnitade  and  age,  some  belonging  lo  very 
yoon^  individoala,  in  which  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones 
are  distinct  from  the  sluift,  while  others  are  those  of  adult 
and  aged  birdii."  The  chief  part  of  this  coUecUon  is  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Moseam. 

The  locality  from  which  these  specimens  were  obtained  is 
thns  described  by  Mr.  Mantell :— "  Near  Waikoriati,  17  miles 
north  of  OtagOj  there  is  a  headland  called  Island  Point,  about 
three-quartors  of  a  mile  in  length  and  150  in  height ;  it 
oonaista  of  sandy  clay  distinctly  stratified  and  traversed  by 

Sins  of  columnar  trap,  the  eolDnina  being  at  right  angles  to 
}  sides  of  the  vuns.  In  a  Httle  bight,  aonU  of  Island 
Point,  on  the  side  of  the  bar  which  nmtea  that  headland  to 
the  mainland  at  the  entxanee  of  the  River  Waikmati  in  front 
of  the  native  Kaika,  named  Haknkn,  is  ntoated  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  so-called  tnrbary  deposit,  whoice  bones  of  Moas 
and  other  birds  of  varions  kinds  have  been  obtained  in  inch 
number  and  perfection.  This  bed  is  aboot  3  feet  in  depth 
and  not  more  than  100  yards  in  length,  and  lies  immediately 
on  a  stratum  of  teitiary  blue  clay ;  its  inland  bonndary  is 
obscared  by  v»etation,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  very  limited 
extent ;  the  bed  is  entirely  anhmei^ed,  and  only  visible  when 
the  tide  has  receded.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  decayed 
Twetable  miAtet,  and  its  surface  is  studded  with  the  nndis- 
tnrt>ed  roots  of  small  trees,  which  appear  to  have  been  bnmt 
to  the  gronnd  at  acnne  remote  petioo.  It  is  a  li^ht,  sandy, 
elastie  earth,  of  a  blackish-brown  colonr,  and  enuta  a  strong 
fetid  odour  when  fint  eollectad ;  from  the  large  quantity  <» 
animal  matter  it  contiuna  I  conceive  it  was  oruioalfy  a 
swamp  or  moraas,  in  which  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Fhoniumi 
lenax)  once  grew  Inxuriantiy.  It  is  now  covered  hy  a  thin 
liyerof  sand  when  exposed  at  low  water.  .  .  Althoi^ 
bones  of  several  spfcies  of  Moil  especially  of  the  largest 
kinds,  have  been  collected  from  this  locality  in  considerable 
nnmbers  and  in  great  perfection,  yet  as  the  bed  is  rapidly 
diminishing  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  be  entirely  washed  away,  without  yielding 
to  the  |)alBontologist  all  the  desired  information  respecting 
the  extinct  animals  whose  relics  it  enshrines ;  for  the  natives 
and  whalers  are  well  aware  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
booea  by  Europeans,  and  they  seize  indiaeiiminatelj  on  any 
specimen  npcned  by  the  recediu  tide,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
readily  extracted  they  break  it  oC  and  thns  many  a  vahiablB 
relic  has  been  destroyed.  Their  cupidity  and  avarice  have 
too  been  so  much  excited  by  the  large  rewards  injudidoualy 
^ven  by  casnal  visitors,  that  the  coat  of  apecunens  has 
increased  to  an  unreasonable  amount." 

In  their  general  aspect  the  bones  which  have  been  obtained 
from  these  spots  closely  resemble  those  obtained  fiom  the 
ossiferous  caverns  in  Germany.  Professor  Owen  gives  an 
analysis  of  their  chemical  comporition,  and  from  this  infers 
that  they  may  have  been  recently  deposited.  Mr.  Mantetl 
<^tained  bones  also  from  North  Island  :— "  On  the  western 
shore  of  the  North  Island,  about  sixty  miles  south-west  of 
New  Pt^outh,  there  is  a  stream  called  Wainaoogon,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  a'  about  a  mile  and  anatf  south 
of  Waimate  in  the  Ng&tirfiai  fii  district.  Part  ^  the  neigh- 
bonring  country  is  elevated  table-land,  with  deep  tortnona 
gullies,  thiough  which  the  torrents  and  streanutake  their 
course  to  the  sea.  That  of  Waingougou,  which  is  as  tortuons 
aa  auy  of  them,  takes  its  rise  in  the  neighbouring  volcanic 
ndrai,  and  has  evidently  at  a  former  period  discharged  itaelf 
nr  distant  from  its  present  embonchoxe,  as  is  proved  by  the 


enstanee  of  «  line  oi  dUh  whidi  txtends  inland,  and  has 
manifestly  been  produced  by  the  corroding  action  of  the 
rivear.  Driven  from  its  course  probably  by  a  chaiue  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  stream  has  formed  its 
present  channel,  which  cuts  through  a  bed  of  looae  conglome- 
rate. 100  feet  thick,  overlying  a  deposit  of  finely-laminated 
sand,  which  covers  a  thick  stratum  of  blue  clay  fall  of  shells. 
The  cwglomerate  conaista  of  pebblea  and  large  bonlden  of 
an  infinite  variety  ot  volcanic  rocks ;  the  clay  ia  the  lower- 
most viiibla  b^ ;  the  shells  it  contains  are  mazine,  and 
reeemhie  species  existing  in  the  Sooth  Pacific  Ocenn ;  but  I 
suspect  many  will  be  found  specifically  distinct  frvm  any 
recent  forms.   Between  t^e  two  bluffs  near  the  emboudton 

the  river  there  is  a  sand-flat  about  SOO  yards  acroas,  and 
Uiia  on  ray  first  viut  waa  strewn  with  bones  of  men,  mois 
and  otiber  biid^  and  two  spe^  of  seals.  I  had  aons  dsip 
Msniags  made  near  the  foot  of  the  ancient  eliS  <m  tlia  top  <f 
vriiichu  the  Pa  or  natiTS  TiUaga  of  Ohawetokoloko,  and  at  the 
same  level  as  the  flat  cm  which  I  had  observed  the  stren 
fragmsnts  «f  bones  I  came  to  a  regular  oaiferoas  dewaiL 
The  bon«  however  though  perfect  were  aa  soft  and  pMie 
as  putty,  so  that  if  grasped  strongly  they  changed  as  it  wen 
by  magic  into  pipeclay ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  dig  them  19 
with  great  care,  and  expose  them  to  the  air  and  son  to  drv, 
before  they  could  be  packed  and  removed.  .  .  UnfoTtanaldr 
the  natives  soon  cauKht  sight  of  my  operations,  and  cant 
down  in  swarms,  men,  women,  and  children,  trampling  ob 
the  bones  I  had  carefully  extracted  and  laid  out  to  dry,  sad 
aeising  upon  evety  morsel  exposed  by  the  spade.  My 
patience  was  tried  lo  the  utmost^  and  to  avoid  blows  I  mi 
obliged  to  retreat  and  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  tke 
field;  and  to  worit  tiioy  wait  in  right  earnest,  and  qniddy 
made  sad  havoc.  No  sooner  waa  a  bone  perceived  than  a 
dosen  natives  ponnced  upon  if,  and  began  scratching  away  tbt 
sand,  and  snuuhed  the  specimen  at  once.  It  was  with  gnat 
trouble,  and  by  watching  the  opp(»tanity  of  working  in  tk 
absence  of  the  Maoris,  that  I  procured  anything  worth  havii^" 

The  remains  thus  procured  by  Mr.  Mantell  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Professor  Owen  by  Dr.  Gideon  Mantell,  wke 
was  thns  enabled  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  hia  forms 
descriptions  of  these  remarkable  birds.  They  affwded  tpt- 
cimens  of  the  bones  of  DitwrnU  eurttUf  D.  aidifcrmu,  sad 
D.  eantarinua  ;  also  of  PolapUryx  inffetu,  variety  rclmtim, 
and  of  a  new  mciea,  P.  garanoidet.  Notwithstanding  tlw 
great  number  of^  bones  that  have  thus  been  examined,  eat 
fr^^ent  only  of  the  vrings  or  homenis  haa  been  detoetei 
This  indicates  the  rudimentaiy  condition  of  the  wings  is 
these  birds.  The  bomems  found  Profossor  Oww  rs^ards  as 
belonging  to  a  species  of  Paiofteryx.  Hie  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  nature  of  this  collection  by  Profeaaoc 
Owen ; — "  There  are  not  less  than  190  pbalangea  of  the  toes 
referrible  to  five  or  six  species  oiDinomity  PaSapteryx^  and 
Notomit,  and  there  are  8  tarao-metatanals,  with  the  aiti- 
cular  anrfoce  f(«  a  very  strong  hind  toe,  and  of  a  coofor- 
nution  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Dodo  than  of  the 
I}inorms  and  PalapUrys,  but  shorter  and  thicker  in  pio- 
portion,  and  upertaining  to  the  same  bird  as  the  til»a  and 
fibula  describea  in  my  Memoir  of  1843  under  the  nanw  of 
X>.  oUdifitrmit.  The  proximal  articulaticm  of  this  remarkable 
form  of  tarso-metatanal  exactly  fits  the  distal  end  of  the 
tibia  figured,  and  also  that  of  a  eorzespnidinf  fiactoied  tibia 
in  Ms.  llantell's  ocdlection ;  whidi  slso  eontaina  the  pniximal 
end  of  another  tibia,  a  fibala,  an  entirs  fraaur,  and  distal  esidi 
of  two  othv  fsmcna,  of  the  ssme  speciss.  Ilie  large  snzfiws 
for  the  hind  toe ;  the  strong  calcaneal  procesa  forming  a 
complete  bony  canal  for  the  flexor  tendons  at  the  back  [oit 
of  the  proxinial  end  of  the  tarso-metatarsal ;  the  perforation 
above  the  interspace  between  the  outer  and  middle  meta- 
tarsals for  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  fonrth 
toe,  and  the  more  posterior  position  of  the  condyle  for  the 
inner  toe— all  concur  to  indicate  the  generic  diatinctaen 
of  the  bird  to  which  it  belonged  from  either  DinorttU  at 
Patapteryx  ;  and  I  propose  to  distinguish  the  new  geowa  Iqr 
the  name  of  A^orms  and  the  preaent  mectes  A.  UidUv^ 
mis."  (<Zool.Trans.'iii.p.347.) 

With  the  remains  of  the  bones  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Waingoogon  were  mixed  the  fngments  of  Qgg-shdls. 
The  eggs  to  which  the  fragments  belonged  were  sappoaad  la 
be  about  the  siie  of  a  tea^p.  In  connection  witli  this 
subject  the  recent  discovery  of  a  laige  egg  in  Hadagascar  is 
interesting. 

In  a  rwort  to  the  French  Academie  de  SdancaSyM,  Isidota 
Geoffimy  St.  HiUaixo  described  thg^ij^Mi^asU  sgs 
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from  M«dapiae»r,  mbA  aam»  btaus  belongiDg  to  the  same 
biid.  The  cap'ain  of  a  merehant-Testiel  tradiDg  to  Mada- 
guear  one  day  observed  a  native  osing  for  a  domestic  pm> 
pow  s  vaw  which  much  membled  ao  egg,  and  npon  exa- 
mination proved  to  be  one.  The  native  stated  that  many 
SQch  vere  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
eventoally  procured  the  eggs  and  bones  exhibited  by  M.  St. 
Hillaire.  The  largest  of  these  eg^  is  equal  in  bulk  to  135  hens' 
eggs,  and  will  hold  two  gallons  <^  water.  M.  St.  Hillaire  pro- 
poses the  name  of  EpwmU  for  the  monster  biped  of  which 
these  marvellous  eag^  and  bones  are  the  first  evidence  brought 
nnder  the  notice  oTnaturalists.  Casts  of  these  eggs  have  been 
Mst  to  this  country,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  various  museonu. 

Amongst  the  bones  aent  Jiome  by  Mr.  Idantell,  the  remains 
of  a  sew  genns,  iVofomw,  were  ibond.  It  bel<aigs  to  the 
tame  ftmify  u  the  Brvd^p^rjfiB  and  the  BaiUdctf  and  the 
bitaraat  that  attaches  to  it  in  this  lelatioa  is  the  &ct  that 
Hr.  Mantell  incceeded  in  obtaining  a  iiiogle  living  specimen. 
Many  persona  had  reported  the  existence  of  a  wingless  bird 
as  lu^  as  a  fowl,  and  with  red  beak  and  leu,  with  a  ctr 
Bonnding  like  '  Keo  Keo.'  The  following  is  Dr.  Mantell  s 
account  of  the  discovery  of  this  bird : — "  On  my  son's  second 
.visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Middle  Island  (as  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  native  claims),  he 
fell  in  with  some  sealers  whq  had  been  pnrsoinfc  their  avocsr- 
tions  along  the  little  frequented  islets  and  giUlies  of  Dusky 
Bay  on  the  south-western  shores,  and  from  them  obtained 
the  akin  of  a  recent  specimen  of  NotorMt  MatUelH.  It 
appeared  that  when  frequenting  the  coasts  in  search  of  sesis 
other  game,  these  men  obawved  on  the  snow,  with  which 
the  gnmBd  was  then  thickly  covered,  the  foot*4ncks  of  a 
Itqge  and  strange  bird,  and  aner  following  the  trail  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  they  caught  sight  of  the  object  of  their 
Marcfa,  which  ran  with  great  speed  and  for  a  long  while  dis- 
tanced their  dogs,  but  was  at  length  driven  up  a  golly  in 
Resolution  Island,  and  captured  alive.  It  uttered  fond 
screams,  and  fought  and  struggled  violently ;  it  was  kept  alive 
three  or  four  days  on  board  the  schooner  and  then  killed, 
and  the  body  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  crew,  each  partaking 
of  the  dainty,  which  was  said  to  be  delicious.  The  skin, 
with  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  feet  and  le^,  was  preserved, 
and  fortunately  obtained  by  my  son  while  in  good  condition, 
and  thns  perhaps  the  last  of  the  race  of  Mohoe  was  preserved 
for  the  natotalists  of  Europe.  Upon  comparing  the  head  of 
the  bird  with  the  fossil  crania  and  mandibles,  my  son  was  at 
once  convinced  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  recent  and  fossil 
necimens  ;  and  so  delighted  was  he  by  the  diseoveiy  of  a 
fifing  ezam|de  of  one  of  the  supposed  extinct  contemporaries 
of  the  Moa,  Uiat  he  wrote  to  me  and  stated  that  the  skull 
and  beaks  were  alike  in  both,  and  that  the  abbreviated  and 
feeble  development  of  the  bones  and  plumage  of  the  wing 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  indications  afforded  by 
the  humerus  and  sternum  found  by  him  at  Waingougoo  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  as  pointed  out  in  the  *  Zoological 
Transactions,'  ToL  iii.  To  the  natives  of  the  pahs,  or  vil- 
lages, my  son  visited  on  his  homeward  route  to  Wellington, 
tbe  Jfotomis  was  a  perfect  novelty,  and  excited  great  inte- 
rest. No  one  had  seen  such  a  bu^,  but  all  agreed  that  it 
waa  tbe  traditional  Moho  or  Takah^*  which  thfiy  had  bdieved 
was  utterly  extinct. 

**  This  beantifnl  bird  is  aboat  two  feet  hijih,  and  much 
nsemblea  in  its  general  fonn  thePerv^rio  aM&mofHs,  bat  it 
ia  larger  and  stouter,  and  generioally  dirtinet ;  the  ehazaetexs 
predicated  by  Professor  Oweu  from  the  fossil  remains  being 
clearly  marked  in  his  recent  volume.  The  beaks  are  short 
and  strong,  and  as  well  as  the  legs  were  of  a  bright  scarlet 
in  the  living  animal.  Tbe  neck  and  body  are  of  a  dark  porple 
colour,  the  wings  and  hack  being  ^ot  with  green  and  sold. 
The  vrings  are  uiort  and  rounded,  and  remarkably  feeble  ooth 
iu  stractnre  and  plumage.  The  tail  is  scanty,  snd  white  be- 
neatb.  The  specific  identity  of  tbe  recent  aad  fossil  Notcr~ 
ms  is  cmfirmed  by  Mr.  Ooiud,  who  has  published  a  coloured 
figure  the  size  of  ute  origin^  in  a  supplementary  number  of 
his  splendid  work  on  the  '  Birds  of  Australia.'  * 

In  addition  to  the  bones  of  the  animals  menti<Hied,  remains 
of  otber  birds  were  found  in  the  Mantellian  collection. 
These  w«re  of  a  spedes  of  noetnnud  Fkirot,  belonging  to 
the  gains  JVaitflr,  m  a  probably  extinct  qwdes  of  Aptmymj  oS 
a  nedaa  of  ASMtnas  alUed  to  Dkmtdea  ddonn^nehiUf 
and  alao  of  the  Penguin. 

For  tbe  structure  of  the  Apterga  aad  its  nlationi  to  oUur 
Inda,  aee  the  artide  SxauTHioHinA. 
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large  collection  of  specimens  ftvm.  New  Zesland  of  the 
bones,  and  more  especially  the  sknlls,  of  sevnal  of  the  spe- 
cies which  he  described  in  a  fifth  memoir  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society.  An  almost  perfectly  restored  skeleton 
of  the  Dinomia  gigaateut  exists  m  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Professor  Owen  concludes  one  of  tlie 
memoirs  referred  to  with  the  following  general  remarks  :-— 
"  The  extraordinary  number  of  wingless  birds  and  the  vast 
stature  of  some  of  the  species  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and 
which  have  finally  become  extinct  in  that  small  tract  of  dry 
htnd,  aufigest  it  to  be  the  remnaut  of  a  larger  tract  or  conti- 
nent over  which  this  singular  Struthiuus  Fauna  formerly 
ranged.  One  might  almost  be  disposed  to  r^rd  New  Zea* 
land  as  one  end  of  the  mighty  wave  of  the  unstable  and 
ever-shifting  emst  of  the  earth,  of  whidt  the  opposite  aid, 
after  having  been  long  snbmaned,  has  again  risen  with  its 
accumulated  deposits  in  North  Amertcs,  showing  us  in  Uu 
Connecticut  Sandstones  of  the  Permian  period  the  foot-prints 
of  the  giganiic  bitds  which  trod  its  surface  before  it  sank } 
and  to  surmise  that  tbe  intermediate  body  of  the  land-wave 
along  which  the  Dinomia  may  have  travelled  to  New  Zea- 
land has  progressively  subsided,  and  now  lies  beneath  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

(Owen,  Memoirt  on  the  DinontU;  Zooloffieal  Trout- 
actions,  vol.  iii. ;  Owen,  Proceedings  of  Zoologieal  Soeie^,  in 
Annals  of  NatttrtU  History;  Mantell,  Petrifactions  and 
their  TeaehitMS.) 

D10MED£IN£,  a  famUy  of  birds,  to  which  the  Alba- 
trossee  belong.  The  characters  of  the  genus  Diomedea  are 
given  under  ALsaTBOSS.  In  that  article  three  spedes  of  tUs 
genus  are  referred  to.  We  now  give  a  complete  list  the 
species  of  this  important  genus : — 

Diomedea  exulant,  Linn.  This  bird  is  abnnifaat  between 
30°  and  60°  S.  lat.,  and  equally  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 
ocean  bounded  by  those  d^rees ;  its  range,  howevwr,  extends 
much  farther  south,  even  to  within  the  antarctic  (^de. 

D.  mslanophrjfSy  Temm.  It  is  the  most  abnndut  spedes 
oftbesoothemseas;  equally  umsnnu in  evMy  part  between 
the  30th  and  60th  degrees. 

D.  cauta,  Gould.  This  species  was  procured  by  Hi^ 
Qould  off  the  south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

D.  chlororhynchos,  Lath.  It  occurs  between  30°  and  60" 
S.  lat.,  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

J>.  eulmmakh  Goold.  This  bird  is  rather  abundant  both 
in  the  Pacific  and  Atlaniio  Oceana,  between  and  60**  8. 
lat. 

D.  fuUginosa,  QuuA.  It  oeevis  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean 
between  30°  and  60°  S.  lat ;  equally  common  off  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  Cape  Hohi,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

D.  brat^urOf  Temm.  Fonnd  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Z>.  gibbotOf  Qonld.  An  inhabitant  of  the  N<aUk  Padfio 
Ocean. 

D.  olivaeeorhynehat  Gould.   China  seas  (1). 

Mr.  Gray,  in  bis  *  Genera  of  Birds,'  also  i;ives  J),  tpadicea 
as  a  species.  He  also  makes  2>.  g^bosa  (Goald)  synonymous 
with  J),  nigripes,  Audubon, '  Om.  Biog.,  vol.  v.  p,  387,  snd 
adopts  the  latter  name  as  having  the  priority. 

DIOPSIDE.  [Anorra.] 

DIPHTHERITE.  [MTatbru  Midioa,  S.  3.1 

DISBAEU,  ISAAC,  was  bom  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  in 
1766.  Hisbther,Benjamin  Disraeli,  wasthedesceudantofa 
&mUy  of  Spanidi  Jews,  who,  driven  from  the  Peninsula  in  tlw 
Ifith  century  by  the  persecntions  of  the  Inqidsitioa,  had  settled 
in  Venice,  and  then,  to  mark  thdr  race,  had  exehuged  the 
Gothic  Spsnish  name  they  had  hitherto  borfle  for  that  of 
Disraeli — a  name  never  home  before  or  since  by  any  other 
fiunily  "  (the  name  vras  originally  written  fyisraeii ;  but  in 
his  later  years  the  subject  ta  this  memoir  was  in  Uie  habit  of 
omitting  the  apostrophe).  He  had  come  over  to  England 
from  Italy  in  1748,  and  made  a  connderable  fortune  by 
commerce.  He  married  in  1766  "the  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  &mily "  of  his  own  race  "  who  had  suffered  much  from 
persecution.*'  She  was  a  person  of  strong  sense  but  no 
imagination,  whose  mlins  feeluig  was  "a  dislih^  fur  her 
race."  The  only  child  oi  this  union  was  the  subject  of  our 
notice.  His  senntive  and  poetical  character  as  a  boy  posded 
both  his  parents,  and,  in  jparttcnlar,  oecadonsd  conUnual 
discord  betweui  him  and  hu  mother.  His  fiohw  destined 
him  for  eonimerce ;  bnt  from  the  first  he  showed  a  decided 
averdon  to  an  active  life.  Educated  fiist  at  s  school  near 
Enfialdj  and  then  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  only  advantage 
he  reesiTed  was  that  deriTad  frwn  aoeess  to  a  large  library, 
he  was  not  noze  than  eighteen  when',  in  96^/4  ^'  *"  *  * 
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father  could  nj  or  do,  he  ngaified  hit  intention  of  beinc  a 
literaiy  man.  "  He  bad  written  a  poem  of  couuderable 
leogrb,  which  he  widied  fo  pnbliah,  afjainst  commerce." 
His  father  natually  opposed  tlui  intention,  and  aeenrdingly 
"  he  enclosed  his  iioem  to  Dr.  Johnson  with  an  impassionra 
statement  of  hiscaae,  complaining  that  he  had  never  found  a 
coantflnor  or  lit^miy  friend.  He  left  his  packet  himself  at 
Xiolt  Court,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Fianria  Barber, 
the  doctor's  well-known  black  servant,  and  told  lo  call  again 
in  a  week."  When  he  did  call  the  packet  whs  retamed  to 
him  tinupened,  wi'h  a  message  that  tne  doctor  was  too  ill  to 
read  anything  The  doctor,  in  &ct,  was  then  on  his  death- 
bed. In  176S  Disraeli's  father  sent  him  to  travel  in  France. 
On  his  retam,  finding  Pettr  Pindar's  satires  in  everybody's 
month,  he  ventured  anonvmonsly  to  pnblitih  by  way  of 
corrective  some  verses  "  tin  the  Abuse  of  Satire,"  which 
Walcot  attribated  to  HayUy.  Aboot  this  time  he  became 
■oqniuuted  with  Mr.  Fye,  afterwards  poet  lanicate,  who  was 
of  service  to  him  in  many  wayx,  and  who  persaaded  his 
&ther  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  ^  Ac- 
cordingly from  ahoot  1790,  withont  any  farther  oppontion 
on  the  i-art  of  his  lamily,  and  with  sufficient  means  supplied 
by  his  £lther  (who  sarvived  till  1819,  when  he  was  nearly 
mnety  years  of  age),  he  was  free  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literatare.  His  first  efforts  were  in  poetry  and  romance. 
His  early  verses  are  forgotten ;  but  a  volome  of  romantic 
tales,  including  one  called  '  The  Loves  of  Mejnonn  and 
Leila,'  pablishMt  by  bim  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  reached  a  second  edition.  But  though  he  had 
much  poetic  taate,  be  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  poet  or  creative 
writer ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  his  true 
destiny  was  "to give  tohiseonntrya  series  of  works  illustrsr 
tive  of  its  Uteraiy  and  political  history  " — in  otb<>r  wordn,  to 
prosecute  research ae  in  literary  historjr  and  ftossip.  It  was 
in  ihe  year  1790  tha*  he  pnhliihed  anonymously  a  little 
volume  entitled  '  Cariosities  of  Literature.'  The  success  of 
this  volume  determined  him  to  prosecute  the  walk  which  he 
had  there  entered  upon.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  volume  of  romance  above  alluded  to,  and  we  believe,  one 
other  anonymous  publication,  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  further  pro- 
ductions during  bis  long  life  consisted  of  the  fruits  of  his 
literary  and  historical  researches.  These  researches  were 
prosecuted  partly  in  the  British  Mnsenro,  wliere  he  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  a  time  when  the  readers  who  had  access 
to  ita  treasures  were  not  more  than  balf-a-dozen  daily; 
partly  in  his  own  library,  which,  especially  in  the  end  of  his 
life  (when  he  resided  on  his  own  manor  of  Bndenham  in 
Boekinfihamdiire)  was  very  extanaiTe.  Hie  results  of  these 
researches  wen  put  forth  from  time  to  time  either  as  addi< 
tions  to  his  *  Cnnouties  of  Literature '  (which  tiius  eventnally 
attained,  in  the  eleventh  edition  publiiihed  in  1839,  the  bulk 
of  six  volumes);  or  as  independent  publications.  Among 
the  independent  ptibUcations  nuy  be  mentioned  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Literary  Character '  originally  publlBhed  in  1790  ;  his 
'Calamities  of  Autb<»^*  his  'Quarrels  of  Antfaois,  or 
Memoirs  of  Literary  Controversy,*  and  hit  •  Inquiry  into  the 
LiteiaiT  and  Politiod  Character  of  James  the  First' — works 
originally  published  between  I8I2  and  18SS,  and  since  then 
published  collectively  under  the  title  of  'Miscellanies  of 
Literatare ;  *  and  his  '  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  the  First,* 
nnblished  in  five  volumes  atintervals  between  18S8  and  1831. 
In  acknowledgment  of  this  lastwork  be  was  made  D.Ctf.  by 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  contempUted  a  *Isfe  of 
Pooe,'  and  also  'A  History  of  the  English  Fres-tbinkers,' 
and  had  collected  materials  for  both ;  but  a  paralyids  of  tiie 
<^tic  nerve  which  attacked  him  in  1839  prevented  him  from 
executing  either.  With  the  aasistanoe  of  his  daoj^bter  he 
selected  from  his  manuscripts  three  volumes,  which  were 
published  in  1841  underathe  title  of  'Amenities  of  Litera- 
ture.' His  last  years  were  spent  in  revisiiig  and  re-«diting 
his  former  works ;  and  he  <tied  in  1848  at  the  age  of  8S. 
"  He  was,"  says  hia  son,  from  whose  memoir,  prefixed  to  a 
new  and  posthumous  edition  of  bis  '  Curiosities  of  Ltteratere,* 
we  have  derived  the  forecoing  particulars,  "  a  eomplete 
literary  character,  a  man  who  really  passed  fais  life  in  bis 
library.  Even  marriage  isrodoosd  no  aua^  ia  these  habits  : 
he  rase  to  enter  the  duMtber  when  he  lived  alone  with  his 
hooka,  and  at  night  his  lamp  was  ever  lit  witfdn  the  same 
walls.'*  Li  hii  old  Me  nis  amieaiaiwe  was  aild  and 
venerable ;  he  had  then  beoonm  nihet  corpulent 
DISS.  ["NoaroLH.] 

DIVORCE.  The  sabjeot  «f  tbe  Uw  of  dhm  has  for 
several  yean  oBii^edUwattantiaa  «f  the  ]^gisl«tnref  and  a 


having  been  appointed  io  consider  the  qvestion, 
made  a  report  which  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  ^r- 
liament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  in  1853.  The  statute 
20  &  SI  Vict.  c.  80,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  11th 
day  of  January,  1808,  has  carried  the  recommendations  «{ 
the  commissioners  into  effect.  For  information  as  to  the 
previous  s'ate  of  the  law,  see  Divobok. 

In  the  firtit  place  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  divorce  and 
causes  matrimonial  is  taken  away  from  the  Ecclesiasticd 
Courts,  by  which  it  was  formerly  exe-cised,  and  ininsierr«l 
to  a  new  court,  called  the  *  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes,'  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign.  Thejudgesin  thiseourtare  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  JusticB  of  ths  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plea^ 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  senior 
puisne  judge  in  eadi  of  the  three  Commim  uw  Courts,  and 
the  judge  of  the  Court  ol  Probate.  The  last-m^^nttoned 
fonetionaiy  is  entitled  the  '  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,'  and  he  is  invested  with 
power  to  determine  alone  all  matten,  except  petitions  for 
dissolving  or  annulling  marriage,  application  for  new  trials^ 
bills  of  exception,  special  verdicts,  and  xpecial  cases. 

The  Act  aboli'-hes  the  old  decree  of  divorce  i  metui  et 
thoro,  but  enables  the  judge  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
'jndici*I  separation,' which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  and 
which  sentence  may  be  obtained  either  by  husband  or  wife, 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  or  cmelty,  or  desertion  without 
cause  for  two  years  or  upwards.  Desertion  was  not  a 
ground  for  legal  separation  under  the  old  system,  which  only 
offered  to  the  party  wronged  such  remedy  as  wasnffbrded  by  a 
decree  for  the  resUtution  of  conjngal  rights.  The  neat  ad- 
vantage which  the  srntenee  of  judicial  separation  lias  over 
the  oM  divorce  d  mentA  tt  thoro,  consists,  however,  in  tUs, 
that  from  the  date  of  the  sentence,  and  whilst  the  separation 
continues,  the  wife^is  considered  as  a  feme  sole  with  respect 
to  propoty  of  every  description  which  she  may  acquire,  or 
which  may  devolve  upon  her.  The  wife  is  also  a  /me  tab 
for  the  purposes  of  contract,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  alone, 
so  that  her  husliand  duiing  the  separation  is  free  from  all 
liability  which  !the  may  incur.  The  marriage  tie  does  indeed 
continue  to  subsist,  as  was  the  case  in  divorces  d  meiuS 
et  thoro,  but  the  injustice  which  frequently  arose  from  that 
anomalous  kind  of  relation  has  been  e^toally  removed. 
Applic^ons  for  the  reittitntion  of  conjngal  rights  may  atill 
be  made  as  before.  The  state  of  sep4iation  may  be  pot 
an  end  to,  either  by  tiie  Rversal  of  the  decree  or  by  the 
mutual  consent  and  actual  cohabitation  of  the  parties,  but 
in  the  latter  ease  the  property  of  the  wife  scquirad  snb- 
sequently  to  the  separation  is  still  "held  to  her  aetiaiate 
use,"  subject  to  an^  agreement  wludi  the  husband  ana  wife 
may  have  entered  into  while  separate. 

AppUcations  for  judicial  separation  and  restitnUott  of 
conjugal  rights  may  be  made  to  the  judges  of  assize,  whose 
sentences  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court  in  London. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  in  no  ease  whatever  dis- 
solve a  marriage  once  iawfnlly  contracted.  They  would 
pronounce  a  marriage  void  <Ui  initio,  on  the  gronnd  of  some 
antecedent  incapacity  of  the  parties  to  contract,  sxitAi  as 
relationship  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  a  previous  mar- 
riage, coiponl  imbecility,  or  mental  incompetency.  The 
total  disBuntion  of  a  le^  marriage  could  only  be  decreed 
a  special  Aet  of  tim  l^slatnr^  and  in  orderto  obtain  this,  it 
was  nceoBsaiy  first  to  have  bbrdned  a  decree  of  divorce  A 
metud  at  thoro,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Coorts,  and  in  almoat  all 
cases  a  verdict  in  a  court  of  law  in  an  action  of 
It  is  tiie  object  of  the  new  Divorce  Act  to  simplify-  this 
cumbrous  and  expensive  proces*,  and  the  new  Court  dt 
Divorce  is  accordingly  clothed  vrith  power  to  entertaiii 
petitione  for  divorce,  either  on  the  part  of  ^e  husband  err 
wife,  and  to  pronounce  a  decree  of  oiBSolution  or  otherwiae, 
according  to  the  justice  of  the  cose.  The  husband  may 
petition  ott  the  ground  of  the  wifo's  adultery,  the  wife  on 
the  ground  that  ber  husband  hss  been  guilty  of  incestuous 
adultery,  a<toltery  wiUi  bigamy,  adultery  combined  with 
cruelty  or  dsawtiott  for  two  yens,  or  adnltefy  combined 
with  rape  or  unnatami  crimes ;  simple  aduKery  on  the  part 
of  the  hndiud  net  bong  saffieient  lo  enable  Um  wife  to 
obtain  adissriatioa  of  the  Buuiia^.  Connivanee  or  caflmson 
or  the  condonation  of  the  petitioning  ps^tT  ^  gnnmds  for 
refusing  to  intnfere.  On  a  disselatioa  beiog  decreed,  the 
hnsbaod  may  be  compelled  to  make  a  taitdile  pnmrin, 
when  neoaaaiy,  lor  thewifib 
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for  diswlatioQ  of  marriage,  lia  nuy  at  the  nine  lime  claim 
dimages  £roia  the  adulterer,  who  mut  be  made  *  leiipoQd- 
ent  The  dunam  are  aaeertvined  by  tbe  verdict  of  a  jniy, 
the  old  actioD  m  crm.  em.  bniw  alwlisbed  1^  ^e  statata. 
The  adulterer  may  al«o  be  condemned  in  the  eoita  of  the 
whole  proceedings. 

After  a  decree  of  dissolution  has  been  dnly  pronounced, 
ather  party  ii  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  marriage.  Ont 
of  resi>ect,  however,  to  the  religious  scruples  of  a  part  of 
the  commnnitj,  clergymen  of  the  established  church  are 
not  compelled  to  solemnise  marriages  of  persons  who  have 
been  released  from  the  bonds  of  a  foraiei  matrimony.  In 
case  of  a  general  refusal  on  the  part  of  tbe  clergy  to  celebrate 
marrisgas  and«r  such  circumstances,  parties  so  situated  may 
of  cooise  marry  with  tbe  other  forioaUtieB  by  which  that 
contiact  nisy  t>e  solemnised. 

DOBRENTEI,  QABORor  GABRIEL,  an  Haagatianaatbor 
and  antiquary  (rf  (tistirunished  mnrit,  waa  boni  at  Nagy- 
Szoliee,  in  the  county  ef  Yeaqirim,  in  1786.  He  showed  very 
Mrly  not  only  a  remailuble  seal  for  the  Hongarian  language 
and  litexatnre,  but  a  ungnlar  social  talmt  for  enlistins  others 
in  his  views.  At  Oedenbnrg,  a  town  not  far  within  the  fron- 
tier from  Aastiia,  and  chisQy  iobabited  by  Germans,  he  sne- 
fiflueded  in  getting  up  an  Hungarian  literary  society,  of  which 
he  became  the  secretary ;  and  under  his  superintendence, 
when  a  youth  of  nineteen,  a  volume  of  *  Transactions  *  was 
poblished.  At  twenty  he  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Leip^ic, 
and  in  1607  was  recommended  by  Kasioczy,  then  the  almoat 
acknowledged  bead  of  Hungarian  literature,  to  the  post  of 
tutor  to  Count  Louis  Gynlay,  a  nobleman  of  Transylvania, 
which  made  him  for  some  years  a  resident  in  thai  'country. 
With  the  literary  contributions  of  some  of  his  Hungarian  and 
Tranaylvantan  meodt>,  and  tbe  pecnniary  omtribotions  of  the 
Trmsylvanian  mamatee,  he  eet  oo  foot  and  edited  a  magar 
line,  the '  Erdflyi  Mus^m,'  of  whieh  tiie  fint  ntambo'  waa 
isaned  at  Klatuenbnrg  and  the  lemaiBing  nine  at  Pesth,  after 
which  it  erased  for  want  of  support ;  but  it  contained  so 
many  articles  of  interest  that  no  Hangxrian  library  is  oon- 
sidered  complete  without  it  In  1620  IMhrentei  removed  to 
Pesth,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  in  the  occupation  of  several  highly-respeotabJe  official 
posts  of  a  legal  eluuracter,  and  in  such  constant  literary  acti- 
vity that  he  became  the  acquaintance  or  friend  of  almoet 
every  person  of  any  note  connected  with  Hungarian  litentr 
ture.  In(te«d  almost  all  the  infonnatioa  that  has  been  put 
in  circulation  on  that  subject  in  England  had  ite  origin  in 
I>dbient*>i.  He  waa  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  now 
Sir  John  Bowring,  to  whom  he  supplied  much  of  the  ini(n> 
mation  for  his  '  Poetry  of  the  Magyan  ;*  he  alie  eommoni- 
eated  to  Miss  Pardoe  materials  fivnw  aoooaot  of  Himgaifan 
literainn  and  antfaora  in  her '  Citv  of  the  Magyar,'  and  he 
Wrote  the  article  on  theaubject  in  the  Leipsic**  ConTereatiwn>> 
Lexikmi,'  which,  by  its  being  translated  m  Lieber^  *  Envy- 
eloptadia  Americana,'  and  the  tmnslation  Teprint>>d  in  the 
Glasgow  *  Popular  Eneyclopmdia,'  bis  become  familiar  to 
thoutiands  of  unglish  readers.  As  a  poetical  writer,  Diibrentei 
wan  not  Buccesxfal;  his  original  poems  appear  to  have  been 
I^easiDg,  and  no  more ;  and  though  his  trauslation  of  Shak- 
Bpere's  '  Macbeth  *  was  acted  at  Presburg  in  1825,  it  did  not 
receive  such  a  welcome  as  to  encourage  the  publication  of  hia 
veraiona  of  the  oth«  masterpteoes  of  Shakspere,  which  were 
reserved  in  Hungarian  for  tbe  more  enoceKsfuI  pen  of  a  lady, 
Emilia  Lemouton,  who  v,  we  believe,  the  only  tranaUtress 
of  our  great  poet  In  any  tangua^.  Dtihrentei  waa  more  at 
home  in  hie  ozertions  to  establish  a  *  Casino  *  at  Pesth,  an 
estahlishmeDt  ti  nearly  the  same  kind  aa  an  En^iah  elnb  of 
our  own  days,  but  borrowed  hotb  in  plan  a>*d  name  firom 
Italv,  ^ere  it  ia  made  nse  of  not  to  render  more  exelo- 
sivethe  society- of  the  capital,  but  to  enliven  the  dulln«s8 
of  the  provincial  town^.  He  was,  after  Count  Btei^hen 
Bseehenyi,  the  moMt  influential  persoa  in  promoting  this 
in-tilntion,  and  was  for  >-ome  years  itx  secretary,  but  relin- 
quished the  post  to  take  that  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tbe 
Hungarian  Academy  in  1831,  of  whii-h  he  was  also  a  sealous 
protnoter.  Kohl,  the  traveller,  hears  te-iimony  to  the  extrH- 
ordinarv  influence  of  the-'c  estabtishmi'nts  on  the  whole  tnne 
ef  ito>  iety  even  in  Hungarian  villages,  where  they  were 
imitated  on  a  vmall  scale.  In  1837  DOI)re(itei  received  an  inti- 
mai  ion  from  the  govemment  tiiat  hu  holding  the  post  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Academy  any  longer  would  bo  mcon^patible  with 
hia  effidal  efaitie*,  and  ha  then  devoted  htmself  to  the  editor- 
ship of  his  gieat  work,  the  '  Magyar  NyelvemIAek,'or 
'Ancient  Monumenta  of  the  Magyar  Language,'  the  first 


I  volume  of  wbicb,  a  mbitantial  qoarto,  was  published  at  Buda 
in  1S2j,  and  the  fifth  waa  in  preparation  at  tbe  time  of 
D^brentei's  death.  His  kboari  on  this  woric  were  the 
delight  of  hia  life,  he  punned  then  with  irrepre^ble  anlonr, 
and  on  the  result  hia  reputation  raeta  secuiely.  When  he 
began,  hardly  anything  waa  known  of  the  history  ef  Uie 
Maftyar  language  fur  centuries,  and  a  snbject  thai  he  found 
in  darkness  be  left  environed  with  light  He  waa  indefati- 
gable in  diocovering  the  existence  of  old  correspondence  or 
documeuti  in  famify  archives ;  when  he  bad  once  discovered 
them,  he  was  no  less  eager  in  obtaining  permission  to  copy 
and  make  use  of  them,  and  be  was  not  a  man  to  take  easily 
a  refusal.  By  this  combination  of  qualities  he  amassed  a 
quantity  of  materials  which  nobodv  before  him  had  ever 
suppo>^  to  exist,  and  he  made  sncn  good  nse  of  them  that 
the  woriu  of  subeequMttauUiora  are  full  of  constant  referencra 
to  DObrentei's  *  Kyelveml&ek,*  which  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  monumente  of  Hangaiian  libemton.  How  the 
nvolution  of  1848  affected  him  we  have  not  seen  etatod,  hat 
it  is  well  known  that  his  friend  and  fellow-pranoter  of  pto> 
gross,  Count  Stephen  Szeeh^nyi,  became  a  maniac  DObrutsi 
was  still  engaged  in  collecting  materials' for  bis  great  woik 
when  surprised  hy  death  on  the  S7th  of  March  1851,  at  the 
age  of  65.  He  waa  the  author  of  numeroua  lives  of  Hun- 
garian worthies,  both  in  tbe  periodicals  to  which  he  contii- 
buted  and  in  the  *  Esmeretch  Tira,'  or  Hungarian  translation 
of  the  Leipoic  *  Conversations-Lexikon,*  with  originid  addi- 
tions to  the  Hungarian  artidoH,  and  in  editions  of  Berzaenyi 
and  other  authors  pnUiahed  under  his  superintendence,  but 
00  extended  aeeoont  of  himself  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death. 

DOBRUDSCHA,  a  district  in  European  Turkey,  fbrms  the 
north  eaitem  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  conpriaea  the  eoantry 
north  <rf  the  easteni  nmpnrt  called  Tiaian'e  WaU*  between 
tbe  Danube  en  the  west  and  north,  and  ue  Black  Sea  on  the 
•Hst  Trajan'e  Wall  leavaa  the  Danube  between  Itaa^ova  and 
Czemavoda,  and  run*  aeioia  to  tbe  Black  Sea  a  little  south 
of  Kostenje,  a  dittance  of  aboat  85  miles.  In  its  western 
part  the  wall  skirts  a  small  stream,  the  Kara-&i  (Black 
Water),  that  connecta  aeveral  small  lakes,  and  entera  the 
Danube  above  Caemavoda.  At  the  bead  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kara-So,  near  Bonrlak,  a  line  of  hills  or  downs,  compoHod 
chiefly  of  a  porous  limestone  rock,  runs  north  and  south  164 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Blnek  Sea.  Alotig  the  coast  at 
KuBtenje  also  there  is  an  uninterrupted  range  of  low  hills 
and  dim,  so  that  it  is  certaiu  the  Danube  never  had  an 
outlet  acroas  the  Dobrudacha  in  this  directi<>n.  The  formsr 
tion  of  a  canal  from  Ctemavoda  to  Kostenje  haa  been  long  a 
favourite  project ;  but  on  the  summit-level,  which  conaisia 
of  |Kmma  umeatoae,  do  water  ever  rests  lo  fud  soeh  a  cinal 
if  It  were  ent.  Beeldee,  the  only  w..ter  eommunicatioB 
between  these  two  iHuuta  that  would  be  of  much  nse  would 
be  a  ship-canal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fl|>ening  of  a  new  bed 
for  I  he  Danube ;  and  this  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  all 
but  physically  impo-nble. 

The  low  undulating  down  runs  northward  all  throngh  the 
Dobrudscha,  forming  a  amall  watershed  between  the  Danube 
and  the  sea;  on  the  north  it  Joins  a  lof  y  mountainous  mass 
which  covers  the  north  of  the  district  between  Baba-Da^h 
and  Matchin.  Ontheeastem  side  the  Dobrudacha  is  marshy, 
and  contiins  several  lakes.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  ot 
drinka)>le  WMter  in  this  diKtrict.  It  contains  however  many 
fertile  spots,  although  in  the  hot  Mason  of  the  year,  tike  ail 
the  conntriea  near  it,  it  lest-mbles  a  desert  In  the  fpring, 
<»  the  melting  of  the  inows,  the  atdl  is  satnmted  with  wet, 
and  in  most  fwrta  is  converted  into  a  sea  of  mud.  The  inha- 
bitantd  are  ehiefly  Bulgarians,  Tartara,  and  mnaw^  CoMaks, 
who  retr  sheep  and  buffiiloes.  E^les,  bustanls,  cranes,  wild 
gee^-e,  partridges,  kites,  ducks,  wild  swans,  a  .dwitl  does, 
are  extremely  numerous  in  Uie  Dobrudscha.  Along  uie 
Danube  are  the  f»rtresiies  of  Hirsova,  Mati-hin,  Isaaktcha, 
and  Tulch*.  Tukha  stands  at  the  head  of  the  !^t.  George 
month  of  the  Dannbp,  whu-h  forms  p  irt  of  the  boundaiy 
between  the  Dobrudscha  and  RosaiH.  In  the  interior  is  tho 
town  of  Baba-D&^h,  between  the  mountain-^  of  tbit  nnme 
au'l  Lnke  Hussein.  KuBtenje  is  a  mere  village.  In  1854  a 
I>uB8irin  army  entered  the  Dobrudscha.  The  Turkish  army 
fell  back  to  (he  fortress  of  Silistria,  where  they  defiended 
themselves  Kaccessfully. 
DOG-FISH.  [SoUALinjB.I 
DONINGTON.  [LincoLnBiitx.] 
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ai  Bngamo,  in  NwrUum  Italy.  H«  staged  in  tlw  Lyemm 
of  Umi  towD,  and  hia  father  hariDg  orif^inally  destined  him 
for  the  lawj  it  was  aonawhat  late  before  lie  eemmeiuwd  hie 
nmrieal  Btodies.  He  received  lua  fiiat  instnicti<m  at  the 
Uniioal  Institute  of  Bergamo^  of  which  Simone  Ma^er  was 
then  director.  Here  be  remained  three  years,  and  in  1810 
remoTed  to  Boiogna,  where  his  mosical  education  was  com- 

Sleted  under  Pilotti  aod  Mattel.  In  coneeqoenoe  of  some 
ispnte  with  his  father,  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  while 
in  garrison  with  his  rettiment  at  Venice  in  1818  prodnced  his 
Grrt  opera, '  Enrico  di  Boivocna.'  He  continued  to  write  for 
the  theatre,  and  in  1822  len  the  army.  His  earliest  pieces 
are  forgotten,  or  at  least  are  no  longer  performed,  and  it  was 
not  till  1830,  when  he  produced  'Anna  Bulena '  at  Milan,  that 
he  began  to  take  rank  with  the  higher  class  of  mosical  composeis. 
In  tiu  coarse  of  these  first  twdve  yean  of  hia  career  he  eonp 
posed  31  operas.  During  the  fonrteeu  yem  from  1830  to 
1844,  when  hia  laat  opera, '  Catarino  Cornaxo/  was  performed, 
he  {vodneed  33  operas,  of  which  sereial  have  sank  into 
oblivion,  bat  others  still  retain  their  places  on  the  stages  of 
Italy,  Oennany,  Ffance,  and  England.  Some  are  especial 
faToarites,  and  frequently  performed.  Among  these  more 
fortanate  prodoctions  may  be  mentioned  '  Anna  Bolena/ 
Milan,  1830  ; '  L'Elisire  d'Amore,' Milan,  1632;  'Lncrezia 
Borgia,*  Milan,  1833  ;  *  Marino  Faliero,*  Paris,  1836 ; '  Lacta 
di  Lammermoor,*  Naples,  1835 ; '  Betly,'  Naples,  1836 ;  *  La 
Fille  da  R^ment,^  Paris,  1840 ;  <  La  Favorite,*  Paria. 
1840 ;  <  Linda  di  Chamonni.*  Vienna,  1642  ; '  Don  Pasquale, 
Paris,  1843 ;  '  Maria  di  Rohan/  Vimna,  1843.  Most  of  these 
later  operas,  beudes  his  asoal  grace  and  fodlity,  exhibit 
Btrength,  solidity  command  of  the  resoarces  of  coni^erpoiot, 
and  skill  in  i&stromaatation,  mnch  saperior  to  his  earlier 
prodnctions.  Hia  artistic  powers  were  thus  manUiBatly  im* 
proving  and  ezpauding  towarda  the  tenninatiott  of  lus  musical 
career.  Soon  after  the  performance  of  hia '  Locia,*  which 
excited  great  admiration,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Connterpoint  in  the  Royal  CoUcfo  of  Music  ai  Naples,  and 
after  the  prodoction  of  '  Linda '  at  Vienna,  he  was  named 
chapel-master  and  composer  to  the  imperial  conrt  In  164fi, 
while  in  Paris,  symptoms  of  mental  de<^y,  arising  chiefly  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  began  to  show  themsuves,  and  he 
was  for  some  time  in  a  lonatic  asylum.  In  October  1847  he 
wta  removed  to  his  native  town  of  fiergamo,  where  he  died 
on  the 8th  of  April  1848.   {NouveUe  Biographie  OinSrale.) 

DONOSO  COBT£s,  JUAN,  an  eminent  Spanish  states- 
man and  anthor,  was  bom  in  1809,  of  traalthy  parents,  at  the 
town  <d  El  Valle  in  Estremadnra.  He  was  so  ^ecodons  that 
at  the  age  of  eleven  he  studied  logic  at  Salaaunca,  and  had 
completed  his  leral  studies  at  E^^le  long  before  he  was 
competent  to  be  admitted  as  advocate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  was  Icnown  to  a  large  circle  of  friend  at  Seville  as 
a  prconising  poet,  and  an  ode  which  be  pablished  on  the 
nuptials  of  Kin^  Ferdinand  with  Maria  Christina  was  parti- 
cafirly  distinguished  among  all  those  on  the  occasion.  In 
1832,  when  the  temporary  revocation  by  Ferdinand  of  the 
decree  for  the  succession  of  the  present  Queen  Isabel 
awakened  the  appreheuBiona  of  the  liberal  party  that  all 
progress  would  be  checked,  a  large  number  of  the  prin- 
dpaJ  yonng  men  of  Madr^  waited  on  Queen  Quristina 
to  ofier  her  thdr  lives  in  defouee  of  the  rights  of  her  infiint 
daughter,  and  at  their  head  was  Donoso  Oort^.  Vnm  this 
time  he  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Qoeen  Qiriatina, 
and  entered  npon  a  politick  career  before  he  was  of  age  to 
enter  on  a  legal  one.  A  pamphlet  however  which  he  composed 
under  the  tiile  of  a  '  Memoir  on  the  Rishts  of  Isabel  the 
Second,'  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  as  con- 
taining ideas  so  nlUa-liberal  as  to  be  certain  to  give  offence. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  same  vear  to  a  post  in  the  ministiy 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  and  in  tne  next  published  his  '  Consb- 
derations  on  Diplomacy  and  its  Influence  on  the  Political  and 
Social  State  of  Europe,  from  the  time  of  the  Eevolation  of 
July  to  that  of  the  Quadruple  Alliuce." 

In  1835  he  was  sent  as  «  royi^  commisnoner  with  General 
Rodil  to  bring  back  to  obedience  his  native  ^ovioce  of  Eatre- 
madnra,  and  acted  with  such  success  as  to  receive  the  grand 
cross  of  Carloalll.  and  ahigber official statioii;  but  dissaUsfied 
wi'h  the  turn  that  affiurs  were  taking,  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  for  some  time  occupied  himself  in  combating  the  party 
which  supported  the  revolution  of  La  Granja.  He  founded 
the  newspaper '  El  Piloto,*  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  AlcaU 
Qaliano,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  *  Revista 
ee  Madrid,*  a  review  or  rather  magazine  established 
on  the  plan  of  the  French  <  Bane  dea  Deox  Monde^,*  his 


flist  artiela  in  whidi  WIS  nia  <rf  »  seriea  on '  sines  18S4.* 
He  deUvsred  in  1687  at  the  Athenanm  of  Madrid,  a  itrisa 
of  lectures  on  the  sdeDce  of  pclitics,  which  attracted  medi 
attentioD.  He  was  in  France  in  1840  at  the  time  of  the 
ezpuldon  of  Queen  Christina,  hastened  to  <Aer  bar  lus 
services  on  her  arrival  in  tiiat  country,  and  is  said  to  liam 
been  the  author  of  the  manifesto  which  she  isnied  fron 
Marseille.  He  afterwards  went  to  Madrid  on  a  ctHnnusnaa 
from  her  to  defend  her  rights  against  Espartero,  but  his  efforts 
were  nnaucceesful.  He  then  returned  to  Fnnee  snd  oocoined 
himself  with  the  composition  of  a '  History  of  the  Minortty 
of  Queen  Isabel  II.,'  passages  of  which  were  publislMd  in  tie 
'  Revista  de  Madrid,  and  have  received  bi^  applanae  from 
Spanish  critics.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1844  after  the  foil 
of  Espaitaro,  and  was  named  pleni^tentuuy  to  invito  Qoasn 
Christina  bsck  to  Bladrid,  when  hia  sarneas  were  rewarded 
iritih  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Valdeganyu.  Hia  pen,  y/ioA. 
never  ceased  to  be  active,  was  this  time  active  in  an 
entir^y  difilBrant  cause  from  that  m  irtiidi  he  had  first  wm 
his  laurels.  From  an  nltia-liberal  Donoso  Cort&  had  beeoBw 
a  Catholic  conservative,  and  after  Balmes,  the  moat  distil 
guished  Uterary  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  Spain.  He  was 
ambassador  to  Prussia  at  the  time  of  the  revoIutiiHi  in  1848, 
and  forwards  ambassador  to  France,  a  conntnr  for  whidi 
he  always  avowed  a  strong  partiality.  It  was  while  holduv 
that  post,  and  very  soon  after  he  bad  officiated  aa  SpamsS 
ambassador  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  Spanirii 
consort,  that  he  was  seiied  with  an  attack  of  pericarditia, 
which  carried  him  off,  aftw  abonfc  a  numth^  illncM,  on  tin 
3rd  of  May  1863,  at  Pkria. 

A  seleet  oolle(^ion  <tf  his  writinRS, 'ColeeciaB  Eaewndada 
los  Ssoritoa  del  ExoelentisiiBo  Seoor  Don  Joan  Drnmao 
CortiSi^'  waa  pnhlished  in  two  volomes  at  Bfadrid  in  1848. 
It  comprisea  none  of  hia  poetiTbat  most  of  his  pcditieal 
writings  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  several  of  his  artielea 
from  the  reviews,  which  seem,  like  those  of  Maeaolay,  to  be 
considered  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  literarr  coronet. 
For  brilliancy  of  style  thayare  remarkable  among  uie  seneial 
fatness  of  Spanish  composition,  but  for  soundness  of  tnoo^t 
they  are  not,  we  think,  likely  to  acqnire  a  high  reputation  in 
England.  One  of  them,  on  Piua  IX.,  talks  of  the  ai^olar 
privilege  which  Italy  enjoys  in  conjunction  with  Spain  of 
drawing  towards  itself  the  attention  of  the  eiviliaed  wortd,** 
and  goes  on  to  affirm  that  "the  nationa  almf*  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  hy  instinct  on  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniah  race.** 
niere  is  moch  that  is  as  qiMtioDaUa  «  moat  of  the  sobjecte 
on  which  he  tonebes. 

DOON.  [ATasnnuiJ 

DORGHE&TEa  [Oxfoboshibb.] 

DORNOCH.  rSOTHBBUND.} 

DOUBLEDAY,  EDWARD,  a  naturalist  of  eminence,  was 
bom  in  1810,  and  died  in  London  in  1849.  The  family  of 
Doobleday  are  honourably  distinguished  for  thur  devotion  to 
natural  history  pursuits,  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Ornithology  and  Entomology.  His  first  p^iem  were  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  entomology,  of  which  many  were  publiidbed 
in  the  volumes  of  the  '  Entomological  Magazine.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  made  a  tour  throng  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  made  many  important  obaervatioBa 
on  the  fcniF^lif  of  that  oonntiy.  These  he  pnbliahad  in  a 
paper  'On  the  Natural  Histmy  <tf  America,*  in  the  fifft 
volume  of  the  '  Entomological  Magaxine.*  On  his  retnm 
&om  America  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  curatota  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  laige  coUectiona  in  thia  inatitntka 
afforded  him  abundant  materials  for  inereaaing  hia  knowle^e 
and  developing  his  views  of  the  structure  of  insects.  Tan 
results  he  made  known  in  a  variety  of  mpers,  but  more  eape- 
cially  in  his  work  '  On  the  G^era  of  Diurnal  Lepidopteim.' 
Thia  work,  which  vras  published  in  parte  and  left  nnfi^afaed 
at  the  author's  death,  consiBted  of  descriptions,  with  colamed 
illustrations  of  great  beauty  and  accuracy  by  Mr.  Hewitson* 
of  all  the  genera  of  botterfliea.  Thia  famify  of  inaecta  ma 
studied  W  Mr.  Donbleday  with  the  greatest  indnstiy,  and 
bis  contnbntiMis  to  our  Knowledge  of  their  forma  are  the 
most  valnahle  of  hia  labonra.  He  devotad  also  otwaideiable 
attention  to  ornithology,  and  assisted  bis  brother  Henry  in 
publishing  a  work  on  this  subject.  He  also  contribntea  a 
paper  '  On  the  Occurrence  of  Alligators  in  EAst  Florida,*  to 
the  '  Zoologist.*  A  list  of  his  papoa  will  be  found  id  the 
second  volume  of  A||aa>ia*a.'BiDliogEB|pluaZoologioa,*  pnh- 
lished by  the  Ray  Sooety. 
DOWiJHAM.  CNoaroLK.]  Qqqq[^ 
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DRACONINA,  a  rab-fkmilj  of  Saariuu  beloDging  to  the 
fiunily  Agamida,  the  tribe  StrotHoKmra,  and  the  sab-order 
PacKj/gloamB  of  Or,  J.  E.  Oray'^  arrangement  The  family 
of  Agamas,  or  Aaamida^  ia  thas  defined  by  Dr.  Gray 
*'  Teetb  implanted  on  the  end  of  the  jaws.  Tongne  abort, 
depn-ned,  apex  entire  or  ali^tly  nicked.  Eyelida  connivent, 
valvnlar.  Feet^  for  walkioe.  Toes  sU  fnie,  nneqaal ;  the 
tfanmb  of  the  htnd  flBeC  on  thd  nme  plana  aa  the  other  toea ; 
the  little  toes  lower  dowa  on  the  ankle  than  the  tiiainb. 
The  thnmb  is  anterior  and  intenial,  and  the  utiwt  toe  of  tiie 
hind  feet  oecapies  the  same  povition,  the  tbi^h  and  foot  being 
bent  forwards.  This  is  proved  by  anal<wy ;  this  toe  being 
the  one  that  is  clawlew  in  the  ChelOf  which  have  the  cUw- 
lesa  tbamb,  and  in  Anolu,  where  the  thnmb  and  great  toes 
aie  simple,  and  not  dilated  beneath,  tike  the  other  toes." 

The  synopsis  of  the  genera  of  this  hmily,  according  to  the 
'  British  Mnseom  Catalogne/  is  as  follows 

I.  Body  coropressed.   Living  on  trees. 

A.  Fenuaal  and  pw-anal  pores  none.    Scales  imbrieafe. 

Asiatic. 

Om  Bibs  eloDgated,  exserted,  supporting  wing-like  lateral  ex- 
pansions.  Throat  with  3  ponches. 

1.  Draco. — Eara  naked.   Nostril  below  the  iaee*ridge. 

5.  Draeoeella. — Nostril  above  the  hce-ridge. 

3.  Dreameulm. — Ears  covered  witii  so^s. 

h.  Bibs  nmple.  Baek  orested. 

*  Toes  4  or  0.   Eus  exposed. 

4.  Sitama. — Males  with  an  elongated  poneh.  Females 
without  any  poach, 

**  Toes  6—6.   Tul  with  elongated  keeled  scalea  beneath. 
Scales  of  baek  small,  often  with  scattned  laiger  ones. 

f  Ears  hidden  nnder  the  skin. 

6.  I^oeef^luB. — Head  lyrate.  Mazzle  with  a  round 
tnbercle  in  front.    Scales  unequal. 

6.  Ceraiophora. — Head  square.  Mnzxle  with  a  prolonged 
hom-Uke  process.   Scales  uneqaal. 

7.  (Hoayptu. — Head  squarish.  Mazsle  nearly  fiat,  simple. 
EyebxowB  bluntly  angular  behind. 

ft  Ban  exposed. 

8.  Qwjfoeephidut.—-9cAm  of  the  belly  smooUi,  of  tha  back 
unequal.   Eyelids  angular,  prodaeed. 

9.  Dilof^vnu, — Scales  of  the  belly  smooth ;  of  the  back 
equal.   Eyebrow  roonded,  simple. 

10.  7Var»,— Scales  of  the  belly  ,  keeled,  of  the  ba^  un- 
equal.  Eyebrows  and  parotids  unarmed. 

11.  Acanthosaura. — Scales  of  the  belly  keeled,  of  the  back 
unequal.   Eyebrows  and  parotids  armed. 

***  Toes  6—6.   Tail  with  broad  rhombic  keeled  scales 
beneath.   ScalM  of  back  uniform. 

12.  ^roncAoivAi.— Nuchal  crest  nmple.  Scales  in  de- 
Bcending  series. 

13.  <S!>iea.— Nuchal  crest  doable.  Scales  large,  in  hmgi- 
tndinal  seriM. 

14.  Cb^oCM.— Back  crested.    Scales  in  ascending  series. 
Head  swollen  behind,  with  one  or  two  ridges  of  ^ines. 

****  Toes  6—6.   Tail  with  truncated  keeled  scales  be- 
neath. Scales  small,  keeled,  in  cross  rings. 

16.  CheUaonia. — Parotids  swollen,  armless.  Throat  lax. 
The  nape  and  back  with  a  low  crest.  Tail  rather  com- 
pressed.   Face-ridge  rounded,  with  small  scales, 

16.  Charasia. — Parotids  swollen,  with  some  spines  above. 
The  nape  and  back  with  a  low  crest.  Tail  tapering.  Face- 
ridge  distinct,  with  enlaiged  imbricated  scales. 

17.  CHndaliia. — Parotids  rather  swoUen,  wiUi  2  or  3  spines 
above.  Na^  and  back  not  created.  Tail  tspering^  ronnd. 
Face-ridge  indistinct. 

B.  Tvaaal  pores  distinct. 

A  Scales  ihomlne,  placed  in  rings.  Toes  fringed  on  each 
ode.  Back  crmted.   Throat  lax,  folded  across. 

1&  fopAura.- Back  and  tail  with  a  fin-like  crest,  supported 
by  bony  ray^.    Head  Bquariah. 

19.  Phrysignathtu.—a&A  and  tail  with  s  orest  of  com- 
pressed scales.   Head  svrollen  behind. 


ft  SealM  farsgplar,  fanbrioato.  Anabnllan. 

*  Neck  with  a  fiill-like  expansion  on  tack  aida^ 

20.  (Mmyrdoiaurmr-fleadAcmbie. 

**  Necknmplei. 

21.  J9b«sna.— Back  and  tail  crested.  Bead  ehnuata. 
Pre^aal  nores  nnmerons.   Scales  small. 

22.  Le/Atmathtu-  Rack  crested.  Head  elongate.  Pre- 
anal  porsfc  2—2.   Fenonl  porsa  2—2. 

23.  />t>orapAora.— Back  keeled.  Head  short.  Pf»«ial 
pores  1 — 1.   Scales  rhombic,  of  belly  larger. 

24.  Amphibolunu.-~BAck  crested,  with  longitudinal  aarien 
of  larger  keeled  scales.   Femoral  pores  nnmerons. 

36.  &rammatopion.--Bvk  not  oftited,  with  eiaaa  lowi  of 
laiger  aealcB.  Fenuaal  poies  nnmerons. 

II.  Body  dapressed.  Baek  with  Imbiicato  aeal«.  Throat 
with  a  cross  fold.  Toiteatrid. 

a.  Fle-anal  pores  diatinct.    Fenu»al  pwes  nou.  Kara 
expoaed. 

*  Fre-aual  and  abdominal  pores  in  aareral  rowi. 

36.  Xowfialjft— TailwititibombickeeladBcales.  EtentidB 

spinose. 

27.  ^tefiiih--T8a  with  rinffi  of  large  spinoaeaealea.  Parotide 
aptnoae. 

**  Pre-snal  pores  in  a  ringle  line.  Abdomen  porelesa 

28.  -i[^a«<i.-PaT0tid8  spinose.  Scales  rhombic,  keeled. 

29.  S^psAu.— Parotids  unarmed.  Scales  minute.  [Aoaha.] 

h.  Fle-anal  and  femoral  pores  none. 

*  Ears  exposed.    Body  and   limbs  with  large  ninose 
tobereles. 

30.  Jftfbeil,— Neck  with  a  eumx  taberele  aborc. 

**  Ears  hidden.  Scales  small,  granular.  Back  not  crested. 

31.  Phrynoeephalus. — d  month  simple.  Toes 
toothed  on  the  sides. 

32.  MeffotooMbu^Mi^  *^  month  fiinged.  Toes  Irinmd 

on  the  sides. 

e.  Femoral  pores  distinct   Pre-anal  pores  none.   Ears  ex- 
posed.  Scales  small,  granular.  Bade  not  crested. 

33.  rnNNOitee^Taa  broad,  depressed,  wiUi  complete  rings 
of  spinose  scauB. 

34.  Saara.—TdSl  broad,  denressed,  with  aealee  of  the  uppw 
part  of  the  rings  spinoaa ;  oflower,  armless. 

36,  Leiolepu  —TtSl  ronnd,  elon^,  tapering,  with  wfaoris 
of  smooth  scales. 

The  genera  and  species  of  the  family  Draconina  are  as 

follows: — 

1.  7Va£o.— Head  small.  Nostril  in  a  scale,  rather  tubular 
on  the  side  of  the  face-ridge.  Tympanum  of  the  ear  visible 
opaque,  white.  They  live  on  trees,  walking  with  agility 
with  iiuk  wings  folded  on  their  sides,  but  they  expand  them 
and  use  them  as  a  parachute  when  they  throw  themselves 
from  the  topp  of  trees.  Iliey  spread  out  their  pouches  as 
they  lie  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Scales  unequal,  some 
la^er,  keeled.  Nape  crested.  For  skeleton  of  hra»  see 
Dragon.  ' 

D.  volant.  Linn.,  the  Flying  Lizard.  It  is  the  D.  major  of 
Lamarck,  D.  viridia  of  Daodin,  £>.  BounmUntit  of  Lesson, 
and  the  D.  Daudini  of  Dom^iil.  The  scales  of  the  back 
are  rather  broad,  generally  smooth ;  of  the  throat  granuUr, 
of  the  same  size  ;  uie  lateral  pouches  of  the  males  moderate, 
rounded  at  the  end,  covered  with  ovate  keeled  scales :  the 
throat  black-spotted;  wings  grayj  fulvous,  or  brown,  spotted 
and  marbled  with  black,  sometimes  forming  four  or  five 
oblique  black  bands  near  the  outer  edge :  the  sides  with  a 
series  of  laige  broad  keeled  scales. 

D.  Timormm^  the  Timor  Flying  Lizard.  It  is  the  D. 
tiridit  Tunorensu  of  Schlegel,  It  has  flat  scales,  rather 
lane,  smooth,  unequal,  with  a  row  of  rather  larger  keeled 
scales  upon  and  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  line ;  wings 
reddish,  brown-spotted  ;  lateral  pooches  (of  male)  moderate, 
rounded  at  the  end,  covered  with  large  keeled  scales  ;  sides 
with  an  interrupted  series  of  large  keeled  scalea. 

D.fimbriatva,  Kuhl,  the  Fringed  Flying  Lizai  d.  Scales  of 
the  back  small,  equal,  mostly  smooth ;  the  throat  with  many 
circolar  spaces,  covered  with ,        rflrgpi^  ■acal^^  btad 
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£Ua,  acute,  covered  with  large  keeUd  lealei ;  wingi  with 
oit  TrtittiiB  leuitttdiiwl  lines ;  kides  with  a  nriea  of  imall 
trian^IaT  keeled  leaUit  placed  ia  nonpt  «f  two  m  tiint; 

noHtnla  raVtoperior.  For  figare  m  DrtKO  fimhriahu,  see 
Dragon, 

2.  DracoceUa.-'li«aA  niuiU»  covered  with  MMli  ueqoal 
scales ;  the  aoBtrila  nuKliih,  in  a  wet^  eneti  mtiad.  «& 
the  fiaee4idc>  •  expoeed^  «*d  t^wiM. 

*  NapettMtad. 
i>.  DiummiBri,  Dtusamier's  Dragon,  hai  modeitte  scales, 
rather  rtiombio ;  the  sides  with  a  series  of  rather  larger 
scales,  placed  in  roundish  groups ;  orbit  with  a  small  bony 
point  at  back  and  ^nt  ai^le ;  witufs  with  la^e  brown  spots 
near  the  body,  and  lanely  matbled!^  near  the  ontor  edoe :  a 
hUck  band  across  the  vawt ;  haae  of  tbe  potoch  blne-Uan ; 
the  Ihnbs  moderate, 

*•  Nape  not  emted. 
2>.  JVocHrafqptwon,  the  Bed-Throated  DrsfM.  The 
orbit  with  a  smalloony  point  abere,  npon  the  front  and  back 
edge ;  scales  of  the  back  equal,  smooth,  the  sides  with  a 
series  of  lat^  keeled  scales ;  nape  not  crests ;  a  lai^e  round 
hladi  spot  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  pouch  j  win^ 
brown-spotted ;  the  limbs  elongate. 

3.  DraatnaUvi, — Head  qoadrangalar,  0OTet«d  witii  small 
nneqnal  scales ;  nostrils  lateral,  on  the  face-ridie ;  tTmpanam 
hid  under  the  skin,  covered  with  scales.  Weismaan  de- 
scribed D.  Hneattu,  as  having  bnt  five  exserted  ribs,  bat  the 
apeeimois  ia  the  British  Muanm,  bke  the  ether  drageaa, 
nave  six  on  each  side. 

*  Nape  not  crested,  with  a  lengitudinal  fold. 

2).  guinqwifaaeiatus,  the  Banded  Flving-Lizard.  Wian 
with  five  cross  bands ;  scales  of  the  back  keeled ;  nape  with 
a  longitudinal  fold,  not  crested ;  nostrils  superior,  erect;  ears 
covered  with  many  equal  gran  alar  scdes. 

*  *  Nape  crested.   Ears  slighUy  concave. 

J).  Uneaitu,  the  Lined  Flying-Lizard.  Head  sray,  wbite- 
spolted ;  wings  dark-banded,  with  small  frbite  longitndinal 
lines ;  the  sides  and  throat  bluish-black,  with  larae  white 
spots  ;  the  ean  indistinctly  marked,  covered  with  tnree  flat 
scales ;  base  of  the  tail  rounder  above,  with  a  slight  crest  on 
each  side. 

i>.  ornofw,  the  Banded-Head  Dr«gea.  Qray;  head  black, 
cross-banded ;  chin  black,  dotted ;  wings  gray,  reticulated 
irith  UsKfc,  and  with  broad  black  bands  at  the  edge ;  scales 
rhombic,  of  the  middle  of  the  back  larger,  keeled,  of  the 
rides  smaller,  smooth  ;  ears  covered  with  small  equ^  gra- 
nalar  scales ;  tail  slender,  compressed,  Willi  five  keela  above 
and  two  stronger  keels  beneath,  rather  da|nessed  at  Ute  base, 
with  five  slight  keels  above. 

i>,  fiiaettjaAM,  the  Spotted- Winged  Dragon,  On^,  bUck- 
spotted ;  wings  black-spotted ;  throat  gray ;  pooch  of  the 
male  elongate ;  scales  of  the  beck  rather  unequal,  rhombic, 
keeled,  of  the  sides  rather  smaller ;  sides  with  a  aeries  of 
large  keeled  scales;  ears  rather  sunk,  with  unequal  flat 
scales  ;  tail  slender,  with  a  central  keel  above  and  five  more 
BmaU  ones  on  the  sides ;  base  dihoed,  with  five  nearly  equi- 
distant equal  keels  above. 

D.  tpUoptenu,  Weigmann's  Flying-Lizard.  Wings  red- 
dish near  the  body,  wim  large  brown  spots,  yellow  near  the 
edge ;  throat  yellow,  black-spotted.  This  may  be  the  same 
as  the  former  species,  but  the  wings  are  suhemptic,  and  the 
scales  do  not  exactly  agree. 

DRAGON-FLY.  [Libbllula,  8,  IJ 

DRAGONET.  [Caluomtiius.] 

DRAKJGA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Orekidacem.  D.  elattica  has  a  siogle  flower  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  slender  smooth  erect  ecape  from  12  to  18  inches 
long,  and  its  labellum,  which  is  hammer-headed  and  placed 
on  a  long  arm  with  a  moveable  elbow-joint  in  the  middle,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  resemble  an  insect  anspenaed 
in  the  air  and  moving  with  every  breexe. 

DREELITE.    [MlNKBALOOT,  S.  1.] 

DRONFJELD.  [Dkrbyshirk.] 

DROZ,  FRANCIS-XAVIER-JOSEPH,  wag  bom  at 
Besanfon  on  the  31  st  of  October,  1773.  Having  visited 
Paris  for  a  few  months  in  1798  he  witnessed  the  nuusacres 
of  September ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Besan^^  and 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  during  the  national  enrolments.  Hia 
comrades,  according  to  the  iuhioa  of  the  times,  elected  him 
as  their  captain.  But  after  a  short  service  of  little  better 


thta tivM TCHi, Iw  qailtod  ^mt^iot  mc^inlTMy'aBa 
dantid  the  rest  of  Ua  lUii  to  stndj.  Aboat  tho  same  f  ws 
ha  obtaiasd  by  bis  family  inflosnca  the  ajppointmant  of  m- 
fiusor  de  Bdlsa  LetUas  to  a  pablic  sduwl  u  his  native  towa ; 
and  in  1709  he  published  hi* '  Bssai  sui  t'Art  Orateiia.* 

In  1802  his  school  having  been  suppressed,  ha  want  to 
Paris,  where  he  settled  definitively,  and  became  connecltd 
with  VillenuuB,  Cahanis,  ud  all  the  leading  literati  of  the 
time.  By  the  advice  of  Cabamis,  he  published  his  *  Una,'  a 
work  of  fiction  ia  1804,  to  attract  attention  to  hia  philosa- 

Shical  mritings.  In  1806  appeared  his  *  Essai  sur  I'Att 
'6tre  Heureax,'  which  was  followed  by  an  *  Eloga  da  Mon- 
taigne,' ia  1811,  he  which  a  medal  was  awarded  to  hi» 
From  1816  to  1830  he  wrote  for  aeveral  newsuperYi^c^ 
eating  his  template  viaws  of  moral  philosi^y.  ont  renainiag 
ftom  politics.  HethenjoinedPicardinwriunshis*M6nMia8 
de  Jacques  Fauvel,'  a  tame  imitation  of  Oil  Has  i  the  work 
appeared  in  1 823.  The  next  year  he  oatried  off  the  Hent^ 
pnzo  for  his  treatise  'De  la  Philoaophie  morale,  on  dea 
difB^nts  Syst^mes  snr  la  Science  de  la  Vie.'  tn  1885  ha 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

He  had  long  desired  to  hold  a  professorship,  and  at  lencUi 
in  1832  he  was  appointed  to  lectare,  by  aatherity,  at  ua 
Institute,  on  Moral  and  Politick  science.  In  183U  he  pnb- 
lisfaed  his  best  work.  '  L'Histoire  da  Rfegne  de  Louis  XVI,' 
His  gentle  and  unamoitious  life  came  to  a  close  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1850,  when  he  died  as  peaceably  as  he  had  lived. 
Although  his  wmks  are  written  in  a  very  nnpretending  s^U^ 
they  will  be  foand  well  stored  with  saggestive  ideas,  and 
all  the  principal  critics  of  his  country  have  mentioned  them 
with  esteem. 
DUGK-WBED.  {Likna.] 
DUFRENITE.  JldiHaaauoTjiS'.l.] 
DUFRE^rOYSITE,  a  mineial,  oonsisiing  of  an  aiamiant 
and  snlphnret  of  lead.  It  cecnra  fn  dodeeahedroB  of  a  dadc 
steel-gray  eoloor  in  the  Dolomite  of  8t  Qothaxd.  The 
specific  gravity  is  fi'fift. 

DULWICH  COLLEGE.  Under  Allitit,Williaii,  in  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopsedia,'  vol.  i.,  p.  347,  an  account  was  giTOi  of 
the  college  of  his  institution.  As  the  value  of  the  property 
with  which  he  had  endowed  it  had  enormously  increased,  it 
had  been  long  felt  that  the  income  was  no  longer  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  donorS  intentions.  An  Act  was 
therefore  passed,  20  &  21  Vict  c.  84,  far  its  better  manage- 
ment. According  to  ttus  Aet^  tin  edaeatitmal  laanch  of  the 
coll^  is  veiT  largely  extended  ;  two  schools  are  established, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  in  which  the  classical  and  mo- 
dem languages,  mathematics,  histo^  and  geogra|diy,|ihyde^ 
dtemist^,  civil  engineering,  and  other  de^itmants  ta  fcoow- 
led«  are  to  be  taunt  to  daily  seholus,  on  the  payment  of  a 
stnul  fee,  with  no  undt  to  thie  cumber  except  tfae  ammmt  of 
funds  required  and  the  means  of  accommodation.  A  eaitaiii 
ntunber  of  boys,  to  be  elected  by  competition  (at  present  not 
to  exceed  twenty-four,  but  to  be  increased  when  that«  are 
snfi«ebt  Jcnds),  are  te  be  fonndataon  scheUta,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  boai^  and  lodging  free ;  and  there  are  ^ght  exhi- 
bitions of  100/.  a  year  each  provided  for  tho  scholM  of  the 
upper  school,  tenable  for  five  years  while  studying  at  an 
English  university  or  for  a  profession  ;  and  twelve  of  407.  lor 
boys  of  the  lower  school,  tenable  for  four  years  for  the  like 
purposes. 

The  life  interests  of  the  present  master,  warden,  fellowa, 
and  poor  brothers  and  idatera  are  provided  Ibr ;  hnt  for  the 
fntnre  manageascnt  aittetaan  gevsimers  are  to  4m  choeeu ; 
namely,  tve  «Bob  to  ha  etaoted  hy  the  fsar  parishes  of  St. 

Saviour's,  Sonthwark ;  SU  Giles,  Camberwell ;  St.  Lvke, 
Middlesex ;  and  St.  Botolph,  Biahopsgate,  to  hcdd  office  far 
seven  years ;  and  the  remaining  eleven  to  be  a{>peinted  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  without  aoy  other  restncti(»t  than 
that  one  must  be  resident  in  Dolwioh.  There  is  to  be  an 
upper  and  a  lower  master  of  the  schools,  a  resident  chaplain, 
and  an  organitrt  for  the  chapel,  which  is  ta  be  ojaintained  «a 
a  place  oi  worship  for  Dulwich.  The  net  income  of  tlie 
college  is  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts :  three  to  be 
devored  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  to  the  support  of  aged  men  aad  women,  at  presmt 
(1868)  not  to  exceed  twenty-four,  and  to  be  chosen  in  eqoal 
prsMrtiMM  Itotti  the  foar  punAm  afrora  umed. 

Froviiion  is  also  made  m  the  maiiitenuMe  and  pneerra^ 
tioa  of  the  pietua  galleiy.  If  a  sarplua  should  ariaa  fi<Ma 
this  fund,  it  is  to  he  a^ied  ia  providing  instnietiou  is 
drawing  anddedgniogfsr  such  of  thetxnrs  in  the  twoacheols 
as  evince  an  incluatioa  ud  fli^Hi^i|^^^^  ^uialtifML 
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DTTMB-CANB.  [Caiawdm,  (S, 
DUMBLANE.  [PsBTHSHiHsj 
DUNDAS.   [Canada,  S.  S.] 

DUNMANWAY,  Cork,  Ireland,  a  nurkeUown  an^  tlie 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Bandon  near  its  head,  in  01°  43'  N.  lat,  9"  fi'  W.  long.^  dis- 
tant 33  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork,  190  miles  aW.  from 
Dublin.  The  popqlation  in  1601  was  SS82.  Dunmanway 
PooT-Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divudons,  with  u 
area  of  103,917  acres,  and  a  population  in  1601  of  80,017. 

The  town  is  situated  on  level  ground  almost  entirely  tnr- 
rousded  by  lofty  and  rugsed  hills.  Hie  ereater  part  of  the 
town  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Fox,  who  also  obtained  for  it 
a  charter  as  a  market>town.  There  are  two  churches  for 
EpiscopalisDB,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  and  a  district  Bridewell.  A  Charter  school  was 
endowed  bv  Sir  Richard  Fox.  The  nari^et  is  held  weekly  j 
Mrs  are  held  in  May,  July,  September,  and  Oetohor. 

DUNSE.  [Bebwicksbire.] 

DUNSTER.  [SoyBKBETSHiBS.] 

DUPEKRf:,  VICTOR  GUY,  a  baron  of  the  empire  and  « 
French  admiral,  was  bom  at  La  Rochelle  on  the  SOUi  of  Febm- 
ary,  1770.  He  commenced  his  maritime  career  in  the  merchant 
navy,  and  went  to  India,  but  returned  to  France  after  a 
voyage  of  eighteen  months  ;  and  war  haTing  broken  oat,  he 
entered  Ui«  npablican  service  in  1790.  Doong  the  next  ten 
years  he  took  part  in  many  single  ship-figbta  with  the  Eng- 
lisb,  until  he  was  promotea  to  the  staff  on  board  the  Veteran, 
commanded  by  Pnnce  Jerome  Bonaparte,  in  1804.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1S0&  he  became  capt^n,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  Sirene  mgate.  In  March,  1808,  whilst  off  the  coast  of 
Bretagiie.  in  company  with  the  Italienne,  Duperrtf  was  chased 
by  Iwo  snips  and  three  frigates,  and  whilst  making  for  the 
port  of  L'Orient,  his  passage  was  intercepted  and  he  had  to 
sustain  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  an  unequal  combat 
with  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  keeping  -np  a  constant  fire  at 
once  from  both  broadsides.  Thoagh  repeatedly  summoned 
to  surrender,  he  contrived  to  bring  off  his  frigate ;  an  act  of 
skilful  intrepidity  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Napo- 
leon, who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  ship  captain.  He 
POTfonned  several  brilliant  ex^oits  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
1808  and  1609,  after  ^ch  he  became  a  baron  of  the  empire 
and  contrs-^miraL  Angost  SO,  1810.  In  Septembw,  1823, 
he  was  ^pointed  to  command  the  French  squadron  lying 
before  Cadis,  and  contributed  to  the  capture  of  that  city. 
In  1628  he  became  commander  in  chief  of  the  combined 
fleet  in  the  Antilles. 

In  1830  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  in  Febmsry  by  the 
government  of  Charles  X.  to  be  consulted  renwc^ng  the 
meditated  expedition  against  Algiers.  In  his  reply,  Duperr^ 
represented  the  imderUking  as  extremely  perilous  and  un- 
certain, but  in  spite  of  his  representations  it  was  resolved 
upon,  and  the  absolute  command  of  the  naval  farces  was 
confided  to  him.  This  fleet  set  sail  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1830. 
It  consisted  of  103  ships  of  war,  and  072  vessels  belon^ng  to 
the  merchant  service,  and  other  craft,  the  whole  bavmg  on 
board  37,331  men  and  4000  horses.  After  encountering  many 
difiBculties  from  the  nature  of  the  coast  and  contrary  wimls, 
Dnperr^  appeared  before  the  batteries  of  Algiers  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  Jnne,  The  signal  share  taken  by 
Baperr^  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  this  formidable  fort, 
induced  Charles  X.  to  raise  mm  to  the  peerage,  July  14th, 
1830,  s  few  days  before  his  own  fall.  This  appointment 
Was  revoked  by  the  government  of  July  ;  but  on  the  13th  of 
AuAUst,  1830,  the  same  government  made  him  an  admiral, 
and  restored  bis  peerage.  He  became  minister  of  the  naval 
department  November  22, 1834 ;  and  was  afterwards  recalled 
twice  to  the  same  office  under  different  administrations. 
He  resigned  this  office  on  acconnt  of  declining  health, 
February  7,  1843,  and  died  November  2, 1846. 

DUPONT  DE  L'EURE,  JACQUES- CHARLES,  vras 
bom  at  Neubonrs,  department  de  TEore,  on  the  S7th  of 
February  1767.  ne  was  an  advocate,  practising  in  Noi>- 
mandy,  when  the  revtdntion  began  in  1789,  and  was  nude  a 
lodge  in  one  of  th?  law-courts  of  Loaviers  in  1792.  In  1798 
le  was  a  menUw  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  on 
the  18th  Bmmaire  was  driven  out  by  the  bayonets  of  Murat. 
He  belonged  to  the  Corps  Ijegialatif  in  1613,  and  the  following 
year  was  electod  a  deputy  of  the  new  Chamber.  Daring  the 
governments  af  Louis  XVlII.,  of  Charles  X.,  and  of  Louis 
rbilippe,  he  attached  himself  without  deviation  to  the  cause 
he  had  at  first  adopted  of  constitutional  reform,  and  on  more 
Ukan  on*  eritic«l  occasien  took  the  lead  of  the  liberal  pat^. 


After  tlw  mention  ot  Jul^  1630,  Puppnt  de  VEvre  bewne 
a  commissioner  of  the  law  in  the  provisioual  government  in 
his  own  department,  and  soon  after,  yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  Lafltte,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Minister  of  Justice ;  but 
his  principles  and  want  of  flexibility  were  suited  neither  to 
his  colleagues  nor  to  his  sovereign,  so  that  he  resigned  his 
portfolio  on  the  STth  of  December,  1830,  and  resumed  his 

flace  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  After  the  &11  of  Lows 
hilippe  In  Febmaij  1648,  Dupont  de  I'Sare  beoamo, 
against  his  own  wish,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Be  died  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  A  firm 
but  by  no  means  a  violent  republican,  he  was  geoeraUj 
respected  as  a  eonsiatent  and  honest  politician. 

DUTENS,  JOSEPH-MICHEL,  tbe  son  of  Michel- 
Francis,  was  bom  at  Tours  on  October  10, 1760.  He  was 
entered  when  eighteen  tt  the  Eeole  des  Pouts  et  Chauss^, 
and  at  twen^-iwo  years  of  sge  he  left  it  with  the  brevet  of 
engineer.  In  1800  he  printed  his  fint  work  at  Evreux, 
'Des  Moyens  de  naturaliser  1 'Instruction  et  la  Doctrine/ 
and  in  the  same  year  publixhed  a  topographical  description 
of  the  arrondissement  of  Lonviers,  in  uie  department  of  Eure. 
In  1804  be  gave  to  the  world  his  first  woik  on  political 
economy,  an  analytical  exposition  of  its  fondameot«l  prin- 
ciples. In  1818  he  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
travel  in  England  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  cf  the 
canal  syatem.  there,  and  he  extended  fais  labours  to  i^  the 
great  eommmial  works  of  the  countrr,  the  results  of  which 
were  pabliuhed  at  Paris  in  1619  in '  Memohrs  on  the  Public 
Works  of  England.*  The  work  is  divided  into  (wo  parts  j 
the  first  is  devoted  to  en^eering,  describing  the  canals,  the 
works  of  art  employed  m  their  construction,  the  cost  of 
making,  the  expense  of  maintaining,  and  the  system 
working ;  the  second  is  principally  to  develop  the  mode  of 
concession  of  public  workis  in  England,  and  ita  advantages  in 
a  country  where  the  energies  of  association  are  in  almost  aXi 
cases  employed  instead  of  the  intervoitian  of  the  government. 

Desirous  of  enablinf[  his  country  to  profit  by  his  studies  in 
England^  Dutens  publuhed  in  1829  a '  History  of  the  Interior 
Navigation  of  France,'  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion ^  the  gewraphical  ^eatuiea  of  France,  and  an  aoeount 
of  its  riven  and  canals;  witii  an  analysis  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  of  France,  showing  their  value  if 
made  available  oy  a  net-work  of  canals,  sketching  4  scheme 
of  vrtiat  should  be  the  principal  branches,  and  discussing  the 
financial  conditiim  which  would  ensure  its  success.  In  1830 
Dutens  pnbUshed  hia  .greatest  work,  the  'Philosophy  of 
Political  Economy ;  or  a  new  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
this  Science,'  in  3  vols.  6vo.  It  was  an  expansion  with 
considerable  modifications  of  his  previous  work,  and  occa* 
sioned  much  opposition  from  the  economists  of  the  school  of 
Adam  Smith.  Blanqui  says,  "  it  is  only  a  new  edition  of 
the  doctrines  of  Quesuay,  but  with  less  of  advancement  in 
respect  to  commercial  freedom  and  duties."  The  severe 
criticisms  occasioned  M.  Dutens  to  ptihlish  in  1837  a  defwce 
of  his  work,  and  a  second  in  1839 ;  and  the  contest  was  etiU 
going  on  when  the  Acad^mie  des  Sdeneeg  elected  him  4 
member  of  thmr  body.  He  then  published  in  1843  his 
^JSssai  oompftriUf  sur  la  formatim  et  la  distribntitm  dn 
Revenue  de  la  France  en  et  1830,*  a  work  which  con- 
tains the  best  statistical  resume  of  the  proilnctive  richn  of 
Fraiu»,  and  has  received  and  deserves  high  praise.  In  his 
last  iasned  work, '  Des  pretendues  errenrs  dans  lesquelles,  an 
jngement  des  modemes  economiates,  seraient  tomb^  les 
anciens  economistes  relativement  an  principe  de  la  richesae 
nationale,'  in  which  he  defends  the  theory  of  Quesnay, 
Tuigot,  and  their  followers,  that  manufactures  and  commerce 
do  not  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  country,  but  that  this 
advantage  i*  only  due  to  agricnltnie.  M.  Dutens  died  in 
1848. 

iNouveUe  Biographic  GSnSrah.) 
)UTROCHET,  BEN^^OACHIM-HENRI,  a  distin- 
guished French  botanist  and  natural  philosopher.  He  was 
bom  at  the  Chateau  de  N^cm,  Poiton,<m  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1776,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  Febmaiy  1847. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  military  officer,  who  emigrated,  and 
whose  property  was  confiscated.  Youig  Dutrochet  in  1799 
entered  as  a  private  the  military  marine,  but  afterwards 
deserted.  In  1802  he  commenced  at  Paris  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  made  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  was 
created  doctor  in  1806,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  physician 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain.  He  oecame  principal 
physician  to  the  HospitaTof  Buigos,  which  was  then  devas- 
tated with  typhus.  Ho  displip4,j)m|  gn^«e^«Bd 
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sldlL  In  1809  ha  ntornsd  to  Fiuce,  and  ^to  himself  np 
to  the  study  of  those  natural  ndences  for  which  his  medicu 
•dacation  fitted  lum.  The  tendency  of  I>atn>chet*a  miod 
was  to  derdop  the  laws  which  regulated  the  existence  of 
oiiganic  beipgs,  and  many  of  his  reaearchea  have  had  a 
permanent  inflnence  on  the  development  of  the  departments 
itf  science  to  which  they  relate.  His  name  is  best  known  to 
physiologists  from  hia  researches  on  the  passages  offlaids 
throDgh  animal  and  vegetable  membranes.  The  laws  which 
he  observed  to  regulate  these  phenomena  he  applied  to  the 
e]q>lanation  of  the  functions  of  absorption  and  excretion  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  body.  The  passage  of  a  fluid  from 
without  inwards  be  called  '  endosmosis,'  and  the  passable 
from  within  outwards  'exosmosis.*  His  views  on  ibis 
subject  were  pnblished  in  a  work  which  appeared  both  in 
Lmdon  and  Paris  in  18S8,  with  the  tiUe  'Noavelles 
recbercbea  snr  TBodosmoee  et  rExosmose,  snivies  de 
rarolication  exp^rimentale  de  cea  aetimiB  physiqnes  h  la 
Mlotion  da  probl^e  de  l*irritabilit£  v^tale  et  la  deter^ 
niinatioa  de  la  canse  de  rascenaion  des  tigea,  de  la  deseente 
dea  racines.'  The  phenomena  comprehended  nnder  the 
terms  endosmose  and  exosmose  were  rightly  described  by 
Dotrochetj  but  he  was  hasty  in  tracibg  uieir  caoae  to 
dectrieity,  and  foiled  to  see  that  they  were  parts  of  a  much 
more  geu^  set  of  phenomena  than  he  had  described.  His 
other  papers  are  very  numerous,  and  were  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  not  immediately  related.  Thus  we  find  his  inquiries 
fflcabraced  amongst  other  things  the  following  subjects :  a 
New  Theory  of  Voice  j  a  New  Tbeory  of  Harmony  ;  on  the 
Family  of  Wheel-Animalcules  ;  History  of  the  Egg  of  the 
ffird  I  m  the  Envelopes  of  the  Foetus ;  Researches  on  the 
Metamorphosis  i-f  the  Alimentary  Canal  in  Insects ;  on  the 
Stmetnre  and  Rweneration  of  Feathers ;  on  the  Height  of 
the  Meteor  which  projected  Aerolites  at  Charsonviile  in 
1810  ;  on  the  Orowth  and  Reproduction  of  Plants ;  on  the 
Special  Directions  taken  by  certain  parts  of  the  Rants.  The 
Tesnlts  of  all  his  labours  and  a  connected  view  of  the  subjects 
to  which  bo  devoted  his  atteoiion,  he  gave  in  a  volume 
TOtitlfd  'M^moires  pour  servir  h  rHintoire  Anatomiqne  et 
Physiolonique  des  V^itanx  et  des  Animaox.* 

DUVERNOY,  GEOIIGES-LOUIS,  a  distinguished  ana- 
tomist and  loologist.  He  was  bom  at  Montbelfiard,  then  a 
dependency  of  the  duchy  of  WQrtemburg,  now  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  dcpMrtment  of  Doubs  in  France,  on  the  6th 
^August,  1777,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  Isi  of  March,  1855. 
His  father  practiced  as  a  physician  at  Montbelliard,  and  he 
was  brooght  up  to  the  same  profession.  He  commenced  his 
studies  at  Stuttgart  in  1792 ;  but  the  princ  pality  of  Mont- 
beUiard  havioff  been  ceded  to  the  French  in  1793,  he  was 
compi'lled  to  finish  his  studies  at  Stnsbonig.  He  vnbse- 
queotly  went  to  Paii^  where  he  gridaated  in  1801.  In  180S 
he  WhS  aasociated  with  M.  C.  Dumeril  in  reporting  the 
lectures  of  Oeorge*  Cuvier,  then  in  tiie  zenith  of  nis  reputa- 
tion. The  *Le9ons  d'Anatomie  comparees '  were  concluded 
and  published  tn  1805.  On  the  comi  letion  of  this  labour  he 
marritd,  and,  as  natural  science  afforded  him  Utile  hope  of 
support  for  a  family,  he  retired  to  bin  niitive  town  to  prac- 
tise bis  Drofe^sion.  In  18(i9  he  vas  recalled  to  Paris,  and 
named  by  De  Fontanea  joint  piofaMor  of  soology  in  the 


faculty  of  science.  Anin,  however,  he  xetonied  to  pnotiso 
his  profession  in  MontbeUiard,  and  for  nearly^  twenty  yean 
thia  diatingiushed  soolagist  poraned  its  haraMing  and  labo- 
rious  duties.  In  1SS7  Uia  chair  of  natoral  hiatoij  in  the 
faculty  of  seiMice  in  Strasbourg  was  offisred  him:  this  he 
accepted  {  and  from  this  time  to  his  death  we  find  him  pni- 
suing  with  unwearied  industiy  zoological  researches.  In 
1837  be  was  offered  the  chair  of  natunu.  history  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  ereat  master, 
Cuvier.  This  chair  he  accepted,  and  held  tiU  18S0,  when 
the  death  of  De  BhunviUe  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
chair  of  comparative  anatomy  be  was  appointed  to  it,  and 
held  it  for  four  years.  Duvemoy's  contribntions  to  zoological 
science  are  extremely  numerous.  In  his  writings  and  lec- 
tures he  was  more  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  ttf 
his  knowledge  than  for  the  novelty  and  originality  of  his 
views.  He  was  an  industrious  compiler,  and  was  an  exUm- 
sive  contributor  to  the  *  Dictionnain  de*  Seienoes  Natnrelles,* 
and  also  to  Uw  '  Dietionnaiie  UniTflneUo  d*Hiit«z8  Natur 
relle; 

DTNASTES,  a  genua  of  Coleopteroos  InseeCs  behMigiBg 

to  the  section  PeHtamera,  sub-section  Lamellicomet,  ana 
family  Dynattida  of  M'Leay.  The  species  have  the  body 
veiy  large  and  thick,  the  outer  edge  of  the  jaws  ainnated  or 
toothed,  and  the  lower  jaws  comeona  and  toothed.  Hie 
genus  Dsfnastea  embraces  the  laigest  and  most  robost  forms 
of  the  insect  kingdom.  They  are  nevertheless  quite  harm- 
less. None  of  the  species  are  found  in  this  country,  and 
only  one  in  France.  The  largest  forms  are  fonnd  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  India  and  South  America.  The  habits  of 
these  insects  are  much  the  same  wherever  fonnd.  They  baiy 
themselves  by  day  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  decaying 
trunks  of  trees.  At  night  they  are  seen  flying  about  the 
trees.  The  females  ax^  more  numerous  than  the  males,  and 
do  not  possess  the  boms,  which  give  the  males  ao  ramazkabk 
an  appearance.  The  mora  remarkable  i>pecies  of  this  gems 
are  uie  Ble|diant  and  Heraules  Beetles.  The  latter  is  of  a 
glossy  black  colour.  In  the  males  the  thorax  is  developed 
into  a  thick  and  curved  bom,  which  is  bentdownwardsatthe 
tip,  and  a  similar  horn  piojects  from  below  which  poiiita  np- 
wards,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  former.  The  entire 
length  of  this  be-tle  is  6  inches 
DYSART.  [FiFBSHiEK.] 

DYSCLASITE,  a  Mineral  condating  of  hydrous  silicate  of 
lime.  It  occurs  in  whitefibrousmasseSjConsistingof  delicate 
fibres  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  or  bluish  colour.  It  baa  a 
hardness  of  4*5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  from  S'S8  to  2*36. 
It  is  easily  gelatinised  in  faydrochlunc  acid.  It  is  fonnd  in 
the  trap  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  A  i^ariety  called  Otatile  is 
from  Orpenlaud. 

DTSOEEA,  a  genus  of  Spiders.    The  species  have  6 

r, placed  in  a  curve  resembling  a  horse-shoe  open  in  front; 
mouth-daws  very  lai)ce,  and  prodnoed  in  front;  Uia 
maxilUs  htiai^ht,  and  dilated  at  the  place  of  insertion  of  tbe 
palpi.  The  type  ot  the  genua  i»  D.  erytkrina,  whic^  is  not 
an  uncommon  species  in  Great  Britain.  It  ii  mostly  found 
under  stones. 
DYSODIL.  [Coal,  iS.  2.] 
DYBLUITE.  [MiiuuL0QT,<9.1.] 
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EARTH-WORM.  [AHNttiDA.! 
EASINGWOLD.  JTobkmhib.] 
EAST  INDIES.   IImdian  Ehpiu,  S.  3.] 
EASTBOURNE.  [Subsbx.] 

EBELMEN,  JACQUES-JOSEPH,  Fieneh  ehemut,  vu 
bom  July  10, 1814,  at  BeaQine-laa-Dames,  in  Franca.  Hamiut 
Mned  suGceniTely  tbroogh  the  coUegM  Hmri  IV.  and 
Begaocon,  he  in  \S31  ent^d  the  fcole  PolTtechniqne,  and 
in  1833  passed  bam  it  to  the  Ecole  des  Wnm.  Hia  ability 
and  attammenta  earlj  attracted  notice;  in  1840  he  wu 
appointed  awiatant,  and  in  1840  chief  profenor  of  analyda 
at  the  £cole  des  Mines ;  in  1841  he  was  made  ooe^  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  'Annales  des  Mines,*  and  experimental 
chemist  at  the  £lcole  Polytechniqne.  A  wider  field  was 
however  opened  before  hipi  by  the  appointment  in  1847  of 
director  of  the  Mann&ctare-Royale  of  ^vrea.  To  the  duties 
of  this  office  he  applied  all  hia  energies.  New  and  improved 
modes  of  operation^  and  the  latest  uiemical  discoveriea,  were 
employed  with  a  view  to  economise  the  cost  and  improve  the 
qn^ity  of  the  mann&ctare,  while  the  most  able  designers 
and  painters  were  called  in  for  the  parpose  of  obtainiog  the 
best  models  and  the  richest  ornamentation ;  and  under  his 
direction  the  porcelain  of  Sivnt  acquired  a  repntaUon  fully 
equal  to  that  it  had  erra  held,  whUe  the  establishment  was 
Twarded  aa  a  nodal  for  tha  excellence  of  iu  arraogements. 
BtT  Ebelmai  waa  a  mamber  of  tha  commisaion  sent  by  the 
French  ffovemment  in  18S1  to  the  Qreat  Exhibition,  Londtm. 
In  tha  ^ioning  of  March  1852  M.  Ebalmen  waa  named 
engineer-in-cbief  of  the  mines,  but  ha  sDxrired  tha  appcnnt- 
ment  only  a  few  days,  dying  on  tha  Slat  <tf  Much,  1868,  in 
bis  thirty-eighth  year. 

Ebelmen  was  regarded  with  ^reat  hope  for  his  combination 
of  sonnd  and  minute  scientilic  Jmowledge  with  praciical 
administrative  ability,  and  extenaivepowersof  generalisation; 
and  his  early  death  waa  geoeially  regretted.  He  contri- 
buted a  great  many  papers  to  the  *  Anoales  des  Mines,*  ihe 
'Annalea  do  Phyaiqae  et  de  Chimie,'  and  the  '  Bulletins  de 
rAcadAnie  das  Scieocea.*  Anumg  the  more  important  were 
soma  upon  the  compoeiiion  of  ctwl-gaa,  €ad  its  employment 
in  metulie  mannfftctnraa  t  and  several  upon  the  composition 
at  rocks,  the  artificial  reproduction  of  mine'  als,  &c.,  of  which 
m  may  mention — '  Sor  lea  Pi  oduits  de  la  D&;omposition  des 
aspte  Min^rales  de  la  famille  des  Silicates,*  1646 ;  'Sur 
une  Nonvelle  M^thode  floor  obtenir  des  Combioaisons  Cris- 
tallia^  par  la  voie  aecfae,  et  sur  ses  aiiplications  &  la 
r^rodaction  des  espies  Mioendes,'  1647 ;  *  Sor  la  D&om- 
position  des  Rocbea,*  1848,  and  particularly  *  Sur  les  Alter- 
ations dee  Roches  stratifides  sons  rinfluence  des  agents 
almospheriqaes  et  des  eaux  dlnfiltraiion,*  1851.  The  more 
important  oi  his  '  M^moirea  *  have  been  collected  and  pob- 
liahed  under  the  care  of  M,  Salvetst  with  the  title  of 
'Recneil  des  Travaux  Scientifiqnes  de  M.  Ebelmeo,'  S  vols. 
8vo,  ParU,  1666. 

(M.  Cbevreul,  Notioe  svr  M.  EUlmm;  NovneUe 
Bim^U  Qiniratt.) 

ECCLESHALL.  [SramaiMnnB.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS.  Tlia  Eocled- 
aitie^  CommissiooerB  are  a  body  oorpont^  created  1^  the 
statute  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77,  for  certain  purposes  and  with 
certain  powers  therein  named.  The  great  ineqnalitiea  in 
the  exteut  and  income  of  the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  duties  and  receipts  of  the  cathedral  and  collt-giata 
bodies,  and  in  the  extent  of  pariahea  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  brnefices  of  the  Church  of  Ensland,  after  long  and 
SDgr^  comments  gave  rise  in  1835  to  ue  issue  of  two  com- 
missions, directing  the  persons  named  therein  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  dioceses  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
revenues,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  epiucopal  duties  ; 
and  of  the  several  cathedral  aod  collegiate  uiurcbes,  with  a 
view  to  the  stiggastion  of  such  meaaures  aa  might  render 
them  c<aiducive  tu  the  eflkiency  of  the  Established  Church ; 
ind  faither,  to  devise  tha  bast  muda  of  providing  for  tha 
eve  of  Muia  with  special  retoenca  to  tha  reaidenee  of  the 
cleivy  on  their  respective  benefices.  These  commissioners 
made  font  reports,  recommending  various  alterations,  and 
the  appointment  of  peimanent  conuniaaioneis,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  prepazing  and  laying  b«f<«e  the  aovei^a  in  eonncil 


rach  schemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best  adapted 
for  carrying  those  recommendations  into  eflwt ;  the  Crown 
being  empowered  to  make  orders  ratifying  such  schemes, 
having  the  full  force  of  law.  The  statute  above  menUoned 
was  passed  in  consequence ;  and  under  its  provisioos  a  great 
many  beneficial  alterations  have  been  and  are  being  efiected, 
Hia  THunmradationB  contained  in  the  foor  reports  of  the 
(oiginal  commissimen  have  also  bean  carried  oat,  with  car- 
tun  modifications  and  amendments,  to  whidi  the  sanctiw 
of  Parliament  was  required  and  obtaiued  (see  1  &  S  Vict.cc 
30,  106,  108  ;  8&3Vict.eo.  9, 14;  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113;  4 
&  6  Vict.  c.  39;  6&  7  Vict  c.  77;  10  &  11  Viet.  ce.  98, 
108 ;  13  &  14  VicU  c.  41 ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  50).  The  chief 
featoras  of  the  alterations  Uins  effected  are  the  equalisation 
of  the  territorial  extent  of  the  dioceaea,  the  creation  of  the 
new  sees  of  Ripoo  and  Mauchester,  and  the  union  of  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  revenues  of  the  sees 
have  also  been  equalised,  by  augmenting  the  income  of  the 
smaller  ont  of  the  revenues  of  the  lai^er.  Cathedral  and 
coll^iate  bodies  have  also  been  rMulated.  The  powen.  and 
constitation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  been 
amended  by  the  stat  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113,  s.  78}  and  by  the 
^pointment  of  Chareh  Estatea  Commiasionera,  who  are 
ex  oMdo  mambera  of  the  2!cclasiasticsl  CommisnoD  (13  & 
14  Vict  e.  94;  14  &  16  Vict  e.  104 ;  19  &  80  Vict.  e.  74) ; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  transfer  to  them  of  tha  powan  of  tha 
Charch-Building  Commls>-ionfn. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  Until  recently  tha  Eo- 
cleniastical  Courts,  in  addition  to  their  merelpr  spiritual 
functions,  had  cognisance  of  three  kinds  of  avil  cMises, 
namely,  causes  pecuniarjr,  caoaes  matriBumial,  and  causes 
ta'ammtary. 

The  first  of  these  heads  included  nuttare  relating  to 
the  non-payment  of  tithea,  and  of  ecclesiastical  dues  and 
fees,  and  abo  matters  of  spoliation,  dilapidation,  and  neg- 
lect of  repairing  the  churcn  and  things  thereto  belonging. 
The  statutes  under  which  the  tithes  have  been  commuted 
and  replaced  by  rent-cha>ges,  recoverable  by  distress  like 
ordinary  rente,  have  virtoidly  abolished  suits  lor  tithes  in 
the  Courts  Christian,  and  their  jncisdietion  in  other  oaossa 
pecuniary  has  thn-i  been  in  othflT  wa^  reduced  to  a  veiy 
amall  compass.  The  statute  SO  &  21  Vict.  c.  85  has  entirely 
abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  in  caobos  matr^ 
WKMtal  [Divoacs,  S.  S],  the  privilege  of  granting  marriage 
lieencea  being  alone  preserved  to  them.  And  the  Act  of  the 
same  session  (20  &  21  Viet.  c.  77)  has  transferred  their 
jurisdiction  in  causes  teitametttaty  to  a  Civil  Coun,  proceed- 
ing according  to  the  course  of  the  Common  Law.  [Psobatl 
a.  2).  Little  therefore  now  remsins  of  the  EcclssiaBtical 
Courts  except  the  name,  their  moat  important  functiooi 
having  been  transferred  to  other  tribunals. 

ECHENEl'S,  a  genua  of  fishes  belong^  to  the  section  of 
Sub- Brachial  J^aiaooptaygii  and  the  family  £eAetieid<B.  The 
body  is  elongated,  covered  with  very  small  scales ;  a  siogle 
iamX  fin  luaeed  cnpoaita  the  anal;  Uw  head  veiy  fla^ 
covered  with  an  oval  disc  formed  b^  nemenma  tensveraa 
cartilaginous  plates,  the  edges  of  which  ate  directed  bad^ 
ward ;  the  mouth  wide,  with  numenras  small  zecnrvad  teeth 
on  both  jaws,  the  ton^e,  and  the  vomer.  (Yaitell.) 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  not  nnmeroos.  Cnvier 
enumerattis  fouijand  another  has  been  deacnbed  &om  tha 
West  Indies.  They  are  all  easily  rectwnised  by  the  peculiar 
adhesive  disc  on  the  top  of  the  hra^  by  means  of  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  other  fishes,  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
or  other  objects  fioating  in  the  sea.  The  object  of  this  con-* 
trivance  is  not  very  well  ascertained. 

E.  rratora,the  Common  Remora,or  Sucking-Fuh,  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Dr.  Turtou  once  took  a  apecimen  of  this  speeiea 
riding  on  a  cod-fish  in  Swansea  Bay.  Tha  fdlowii^  is 
Mr.  YamfU'a  description  of  tha  sucking  apparatus  >- 

*'  Tha  disc  of  tha  adhesive  af^mntoa  in  tha  apacimai  nov 
described,  with  serenteen  tranavme  lamin*,  was  one-duid 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  fiah,  not  indo^ff  the  caudal 
rays ;  the  breadth  one  inch  and  one  qoartei.  Tha  nsaritin  ie 
firee,  flexible,  and  of  connderable  breadth,  to  aecturj  perfect 
contact  with  the  anifiwa  to  which  it  is  oppi^  * 
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laminiB  are  represented  as  only  slightly  elerated :  the  degree 
of  adhesion  ia  in  proportion  to  the  power  used  to  raise  the 
inner  surface  of  the  disc  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  contact.  •  ♦  ♦  *  The  vertical  direction 
of  the  moveable  lamina  is  effected  by  sets  of  muscles 
going  off  obliquely  right  and  left  from  two  elongated  bony 

Srocessea,  one  on  each  half  of  each  of  tiiete  moveabie 
iTinona.  Thecontnetiim  of  tluae mDScles aetiosnpon  th«M 
levos,  raiiei  tlie  external  edges  of  the  panllal  oiTliiMis. 
inereBring  tfie  area  of  the  Tacnnni ;  and  it  will  be  obeerred 
that  the  poiiits  of  Uie  moveable  tnuuTem  dMaiona  to  which 
die  mnsclei  are  attached,  are  nearer  the  middle  line  th&n  the 
outer  edge,  by  which  the  chance  of  interfering  with  the 

Srfect  continnit^  of  the  free  margin,  and  thereby  destroying 
B  vaennm,  ia  dindnisbed.   All  uie  bony  laminn,  the  outer 
edges  of  which  are  furnished  with  rows  of  nunate  tooth-like 

5 rejections,  are  moved  simultaneously,  like  the  thin  vertical 
ivisioQS  of  OUT  common  window-blinds,  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  contrivance  on  the  framework.  The  longer 
muscles  placed  nearer  the  outer  oval  edge  are  probably 
instrumental  in  preserrinff  the  contact  of  the  more  flexible 
maijgin,  and  the  aerratea  external  edges  of  the  parallel 
lamuuB  help  to  preaem  the  degree  of  elevation  obtained : 
the  adherive  power  aa  beftm  obsnred,  ia  in  proportion  to  the 
■reft  of  the  vaenam." 

ECHEVERIA,  a  genu  of  Planti  namedafter  M.  Eehereii, 
anthor  of  the  drawings  in  the '  Flora  Mexicana/  It  belonga 
to  the  order  ChMwfaeecB.  It  has  a  5-^arted  calyx,  the  sepals 
erect,  united  at  the  base.  Petals  united  at  the  iMwe,  erect, 
thick,  stiffish,  thickest  at  the  middle  nerve,  and  nearly  tri- 
gonal at  the  base,  acute.  Stamens  10,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
and  adnate  to  them  at  the  base.  Scales  6,  short,  obtose. 
Carpels  6,  ending  each  in  a  subolate  style.  The  spedes  are 
succulent  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico.  None  of  the  species 
are  used  in  the  arts  or  medicine,  but  their  handsome  leaves 
and  showy  flowers  give  them  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
plants.  The  genns  is  closely  alued  to  Sedrnt,  and  many  of 
the  species  resemble  that  genns. 
ECHINODERHATA.  [AsmiAs ;  enu.sNDiAifs.1 
ECHIODON,  a  genua  of  Apodal  Halaeopterjrg^ona  Fishes 
balmigiiig  to  the  fomily  Munmldm.  Th»  bead  is  onl ;  jaws 
funiHwa  with  large  ^lindiieal  teeth  in  froat ;  other  analler 
teeth  on  the  oalatij  bonea  and  on  the  vomw.  C^-^ertues 
laige;  bfUicmostegoaB  mtmbrane  with  seven  rays.  Body 
•mootii,  without  scales,  elongated,  compressed.  Dorsal  and 
anal  fins  nearly  as  long  aa  the  bodr ;  all  the  nys  aoft;  no 
ventral  fins ;  ^al  aperture  near  Uie  head. 

This  genus  was  constituted  to  receive  a  very  remarkable 
iish  found  by  I>r.  J.  L.  Dmmmond  en  the  beach  at  Cam- 
clougb,  near  Glenann,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  It 
was  described  by  the  late  Hr.  W.  Thompson  in  part  iiL 
vol.  ii.  of  the  <  Transactions  of  the  Zooltwic^  Societv?  This 
fiah  haa  anomaloos  dutracters,  and  Mr.  Thompson  had  some 
difieol^  in  assignii^  tt  ita  proper  position.  Tiw  total  length 
of  the  wi  WH  11  iaehei.  As  Dr.  Dnunnumd^  apedman  ia 
the  Mly  OM  «i  nendf  nothing  ia  ksown  of  the  h^^ts  of 
the  fibh. 

ECPH  YMCVTE8  (Fftita^),  a  nmu  of  Sauriau  belonging 
to  the  &mily  of  the  fymamdcB.  It  possessea  the  teeth  and 
pores  of  the  Renos  PoljKknu,  but  with  small  acalea  on  the 
body  wly.  The  tail,  widA  is  large,  has  great  seales,  which 
are  rhomtac  and  carinated.  The  mm  is  4-sided,  and  covered 
with  small  plates.  The  form  is  a  little  Aoit  and  flat- 
tened, like  that  of  some  of  the  J^amee,  rather  than  like 
the  slender  shape  of  Polychrut.  laere  are  four  specie^' 
£  FiadngerU  and  E.  tmdvlatua,  n^ivea  of  Brazil ;  E.  oku- 
mrottris,  native  of  Mexico  j  and  E.  ocuHroatrtM,  a  native 
(tf  Biuil. 

^  ECTOZOA  (from  J«r^,withoat,  and  ^t,Uvjng).niimalt 
foiud  living  mm  theexlam^  pacts  of  other  animau.  TUa 
taam  ia  ippliad  to  ^Btingoiah  Oh  fbnaa  of  animal  Ufo  whidi 
«e  puasitie  upon  the  sarfwe  of  other  animala  f^om  thoee 
)ihichinhalntthdr  interior.  rEifTOBoi.j  Whilat  thoee 
ii^alrit  the  interior  of  animals  have  so  mnch  resemblance  to 
eaoji  oUier  that  natswaliets  plaoe  them  together  in  an  order 
whieh  i«  called  Bntoeoa,  those  which  are  found  on  the  sorfsce 
are  very  dissimilar,  and  belong  to  distant  and  dissimilar  fami- 
liee.  The  tenn  JSoMces  ia  therdbre  not  one  expressing  any 
affinity  betwcn  the  eriadi  iBdaded  ia  it,  but 
to  their  Jhabitstim. 

The  Aa^seoa  as  well  aa  AAweaare  found  freqaentiy  aaso- 
tuM  vi^h  the  diaeaead  atatee  of  Uie  animal  bot&ea  en  which 
tM|r  an  iknd^  and  noA  diaeossion  haa  fliHaeau  to  whether 


they  are  the  tnie  caoses  of  the  diseases  whidi  they  accompany. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  whether  they  originate  orjiot  the 
diseased  state  of  the  body  on  which  they  are  found,  when 
allowed  to  increase  they  become  themselves  a  source  of 
diseased  conditions,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  they  are 
destroyed. 

This  ia  a  general  law  eqnally  applicable  to  parasltio  planfa 
81  well  as  to  animala.  8o(hatitwottldrapearthat,altlunii^ 
their  first  attacks  may  be  invited  by  s  dimaed  conditioa  of 

Elant  or  animal  on  which  they  are  found,  they  n»j  be 
ictin  of  destructive  effects  by  an  unnatural  and  nnheuthy 
kse.  Every  spedes  of  ]^lant  and  animal  sf  peara  to  m 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  special  forms  of  paradtie  plants  and 
animals ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  they  may  be  dther 
inside  or  outdde,  so  that  we  have  not  only  Ecto^oa  tnd 
EfUoaoa,  bnt  Eatop^fta  and  Bniop^/Ui.  [Estophtta.] 

Under  the  term  Epiaoa  a  number  of  animals  have  been 
placed  together  whose  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  section  of 
the  great  fomily  Cnataeea  are  now  generally  reoogniaed. 
These  are  found  more  especially  on  the  bodiee  of  fldi, 
infesting  their  skin,  eyes,  and  gills.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  larger  number  of  them  bdong  to  the  &mily  LemMdg. 
[Lx&HUBJt.]  They  mut  be  regarded  aa  tlw  J3eto»oa  of 
aquatic  anlmali.  The  bodiea  of  the  CtUuea  are  fteijuently 
the  dioaan  reudence  of  many  spedee  of  drr^Mda.  [Cia- 
RirBDA,]  These  eeto-parantic  nabita  eeon  to  be  parUfcea 
of  by  some  of  the  Vertebrate  Animala,  as  we  find  the 
Bemora  [EIobeniis,  S.  S.]  and  other  fish  attaching  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  bodiea  of  animalB  by  an  apparatos  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

uind  animals  'are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  various  forsu 
of  Eetofoa,  more  eepeciaUv  those  belonging  to  the  Articolata 
tribes  of  animals.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  creatoree  to 
which  man  is  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  world  :— 

PhtMnu  tttottfnoA't  (Leach),  the  Orab-Louse ;  Peditu- 
hta  CapUU  (ITitzscb),  Head-Louse ;  Pedieulta  VettmenH 
(Nitzsch),  Body-Louse ;  Pedicultu  TahetemHvm,  Burmetster 
rAxoPLuaA,  S.  S) ;  Sareoptw  Scahiei  (Latreille),  Itch-Ineect 
[AcAKio^]  i  Demutt^nua  Boryi  (Gervais)  :  Jaodet  Jmeri- 
eanttt  (De  Oeer),  Tick;  Argtu  Peniau  (Fischer) ;  Pn^ 
peattt'oni  (Omeim),  Chigoe  ;  irritamt  (Linn.),  Com- 

mtm  Flea  [PulsxJ;  Cfimm  hetularhu  (Linn.),  Bed-Bag 
[Boo] ;  aSitnu  Somkiu  (&y),  Oad-Fly  [Bots]. 

Other  creatures  are  oeeaaionuly|  fotind  taking  posBesnon 
the  Burfoee  of  the  homan  body.  '  In  diseased  conditions  tiie 
common  fly  has  been  known  to  depont  its  ova  in  varioaa 
parts  of  the  body,  and  many  of  the  insects  which  are  parasitic 
upon  the  lower  animals  will  take  up  their  abode  on  the 
homan  body.  This  is  the  case  witi^tiie  various  forms  of  the 
Anoptwa,  which  are  a  peculiar  spedes  on  almost  evezy 
species  of  animal  on  which  they  are  found,  n  also  with  the 
spedes  of  the  genera  Pu/ee  and  Oimfte. 

(Lddy,  in  Flora  and  Fauna  loithin  LMrng  JMmaU^ 

EDELF0R8ITE.   [MiNxau/KiT,  A  1.1 

EDENDERBY.  j^ino'a  Coomr.] 

EDOEWOBTH,  HABIA,  the  dangbter  of  Bidiaid  LoveQ 
Edgewnth,  by  hia  fltit  wifo,  waa  bom  on  Janvaiy  1, 1767, 
at  Hare  Hatdi,  near  Beading,  in  Beikdiire.  In  the  year 
17BSher  &ther  went  with  his  family  to  reside  on  bis  patenisl 
estate  at  Edgeworthtown,  until  when,  except  fora  few  months 
in  her  ebildnood,  his  daughter  had  never  been  in  Ireland. 
From  that  time  however  Edgeworthtown  became  her  abode 
1st  the  remainder  of  her  long  life,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  visits  of  a  few  weeks  only  to  England,  Scotland, 
uid  France,  and  for  about  two  years  at  Clifton  in  attendance 
en  her  sick  step-mother.  The  neighbouihood  of  Edgeworth- 
town did  not  afford  much  congenial  sodety,  the  umily  of 
the  Eari  of  Loncford  at  Pakenham  Hall,  that  of  the  Ean  of 
(3ranard  at  Castle  Forim,  and  ihaX  of  a  Mr.  Brookee,  being 
the  <mly  oaea  whom  they  vidted ;  and  Pakenham  Hall,  she 
aaya,  waa  twelve  milea  distant,  witti  "  a  vast  Berbooiaa  bog 
between  ns,  with  a  bad  mad,  an  awkward  ferry,  and  a 
eoontry  so  frightfol,  and  so  overran  with  yellow  weeds, 
that  it  was  aptly  called  by  Mrs.  (Steville, '  the  yellow  dwarft 
eountiy.'" 

Miss  Edgeworth  waa  prindpallr  educated  by  her  fotiicr, 
as  all  his  other  diildren  were.  Tliey  aU  lived  on  the  most 
confidential  tnms  with  him,  and  die  waa  verr  early  selected 
as  bis  badness  asnatant,  co|mng  letters,  receiving  rents,  and 
welcoming  his  tenants,  while  his  office  of  magistrate  gave 
her  xtill  nirther  opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  and 
habita  of  the  peatAntiy  around  her.  Theae  oceupationa  sooa 
kd  to  her  beeoniaga  eoHipwator  wlA  hot  foUur  in  Utmr 
Digitized  byLjOOglC 
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wodaotiuii.  Tlw  fink  ^rai  »  wriM  of '  Esun  at  Pnetieal 
XduiUon,'  published  in  179S  j  uid  '  Earl;  UmaoM,^  which 
had  bam  eonnwieed  1^  Mr.  ^keworth  and  hii  Mcond  vife, 
WM  oontinned  bjr  him  and  hia  daoghtar;  the  'Puant'i 
Aniatant*  waa  alma  jotnt  modnotion,  aa  wa«  tiie 'Esmr  on 
Itiah  Bulla,*  pablished  in  1803.  Bat  Bfiaa  Edgeworth**  urns 
Rfts  upon  her  qotbIl  which  were  prodnoed  withoat 
anistance,  though  they  alwajs  had  the  benefit  of  bar  father'a 
revision  while  be  waa  living.  The  series  commeaeed  with 
'Caatle  fiackrent,*  pabliibed  in  1801.  and  closed  in  1834 
with  '  Helen.'  In  the  interval  there  wpeared  '  Moral  Tales,' 
'BeUnda/  'Leonora,*  'The  Modem  Oriselda,'  'Popular 
Tales,'  'Talea  of  Fashionable  Life/  'Patronage,'  'Frank,' 
'  Harriofton^*  and  '  Ormond,*  wilJi  some  minor  tales.  Her 
last  production  waa '  Orlandino,*  a  cbildren'a  tale,  published 
'   by  Uie  Messrs.  Chambers  in  1847. 

The  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth  wera  pablished  some  yean 
ago  in  a  collected  series.  The  mannen  which  they  describe, 
eapecially  those  of  fashionable  life,  belong  in  some  d^i;ree  to 
a  pMi  ffeneratim.  Bat  her  dalineationa  of  chancter,  more 
pajticaTarly  of  Irish  diancter,  are  so  trne  to  nature,  and 
there  is  such  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  and  practical  good  sense 
running  tbrou^  them  all,  that  amidst  the  more  exciting 
plots  and  strong  sitnationa  «f  the  novels  of  mr  own  time,  the 
man  important  may  ba  letered  to  ai  worthy  of  a  laating 
place  in  our  literature. 

Miss  Edgeworth  passed  a  quiet  but  naeful  life  with  her 
family ;  she  maintained  an  extensive  correapradMioe  with 
many  hienda  and  literary  acqaaintancea,  and  at  length  died 
Mav  SI,  184d,  at  the  venerable  age  of  83. 

EDOEWARE.  [MionanKX.] 

EDMONTON.  pdiDSLSsaxJ 

GEL,  SAND.   [AiiHODTTSs,  S.  1.] 

EGO.   CRbfroouotioh,  8. 2-1 

EICHHORN,  CARL  FRIBDRICH,  aon  of  Jobun  QotA- 
fried  Eichbora,  obtained  conndeiable  celebrity  as  en  abk  «ad 
learned  juiucuisnliat  He  was  bom  at  Jena  on  the  SOtb  ef 
November  1781.  After  pasang  thiongb  the  nanal  oonrae  of 
academic  and  legal  training,  he  was  named  in  1800 
Professor  of  Oennan  Law  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  In 
1811  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  in  1817  to  Oottingen,  in 
each  place  holding  the  same  chair  as  at  Frankfort.  Ill- 
health  however  conq>eUed  him  in  18E8  to  resign,  and  to 
retire  to  an  e^te  he  poasesaed  nsar  Tiibingan.  Having 
somewhat  recovered,  be  was  in  1831  a^ain  snmntoned  to 
Beriin,  and  along  with  bis  profesaorskip  be  received  an 
appoinfment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  At  leuj^  in 
1833  he  resigned  bis  proiesaoiship,  and  devoted  hunself 
entirely  to  hu  official  duties  and  to  writing.  About  this 
time  be  wia  made  a  member  of  tike  Pmaiian  conneilef  state^ 
•ad  of  the  conmuaaion  of  lemalatioiL  He  died  in  July  1864 
Car]  Eiehhon  waa  one  «f  tlia  aust  eradite  ezpoDaaers  of 
the^  aadent  Oermanio  law,  of  its  origio,  Ht  nrowth,  and  ita 
varions  bearings.  As  the  aasodate  and  fellow-Iaboorer  of 
Bavigqy,  though  taking  a  somewhat  different  branch  of  the 
aubiect  as  the  main  object  ef  his  investigations,  and  aa 
holding  the  ebur  of  Qerman  law  for  so  many  years,  Eicbfaom 
exercised  an  im|>ortant  infloeoce  on  the  study  of  law  in 
Pmasia.  His  principal  writings  are—'  Deutsche  Staala-und 
Bechts-feschiehte,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Odttingen,  1808-18,  which 
work  has  passed  through  eight  editions ;  '  Qnmdefttu  das 
Eirchenrecnta  der  Katholischea  und  Evangeliachen  Beligions- 
partei  in  Deutscbiand,*  2  vols.  8vo,  Oottinge^  1831-33; 
and  *  Einleitnne  in  das  Deutsche  Privatreebt,  nut  Einscbluss 
dea  Lahniecbta?  In  oonjnnctioa  vithSavisny  and  Goaehea 
ha  alao  earned  on  the '  Zeitschrift  fikfischubUiebe  Rechlii- 
wiBBenacba^*  Beriin^  1810-1643. 

KIFEL,  a  wild  hij^iland  rc^ien  in  the  Ftosuaa  Bhein- 
Provinz,  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  between 
Beam  and  Coblenz.  Its  {in^r  geographical  boundaries  are 
Um  Rhine  on  the  east,  which  mvides  it  £rom  the  Waster- 
wald ;  the  de^  valley  ttf  the  Moselle  on  the  sooth,  which 
a^>aratea  it  £rom  the  Hochwald  and  the  Humdrock,  north- 
eaatem  offidioota  of  the  Tosges ;  the  Our  or  Oorthe,  the 
Ardenne  hills,  and  the  Meose  on  the  west ;  and  the  creat 
flat  plain  of  the  Lower  Bhine  on  the  north.  The  name  how- 
ever is  confined  to  the  region  that  stxetcbea  eastward  bom 
the  soorces  of  the  Our  and  the  Eo€r  to  the  Rhine.  At  the 
head  of  these  rivers  lies  an  extensive  highland  called 
or  ^naea  (from the  Celtie  'fitncq  *  for  bog)— a  drea^  waste 
eoreraa  with  turf-begs,  moraases,  and  reede,  ana  lisiag 
between  1000  and  SOOO  feet  high,  with  a  lei^  of  about  16 
nilea  eveiy  wjyr,  which  oouMcta  the  Sifol  with  the  Ardenne, 


and  o&eU  of  wUd  atntch  BMify  to  th«  Iteu  bdev  Alx. 

la-Chapelle.  ,  ^ 

The  Eifel  ia  a  ragged,  deeart,  and  in  parts  ewampy  table- 
land, with  a  general  elevatioa  of  1400  to  1600  feet  above  the 
Rlune.  It^  alopea  are  aeomd  in  all  diiections  by  deep  glens 
and  valleya,  whieh  an  travened  by  tributaries  of  the  three 
great  riven  named  above.  The  flat  nufaee  of  the  table-land 
with  the  exoeptien  of  aome  rather  extanriTe  fnoat-traeta, 

S resents  a  wUd  mow  covered  witii  a  thin  barren  aoil;  bat 
ere  and  tbm  rise  np  abmptly  naked  crags  vod  bMaltie 
cones  of  various  elevations,  some  of- them  richly  wooded, 
with  wide-spread  layen  of  ancieat  lava  between.  The 
general  components  of  the  region  are  clay,  flint,  limestone, 
and  state ;  bat  the  hills  asd  rocks  that  flank  the  valleys, 
ravines,  and  slena  of  the  Eifel  are  in  many  instances  com- 
posed of  basalt  or  capped  with  it ;  indeed  the  Eifel  almost 
everywhere  bean  traces  of  violent  convulsioDs  and  voleaate 
MUDtimiB  at  soma  long-distant  period.  Extinct  volcanoea, 
eaaldron-aluvwd  depressiona,  tains  of  cureobur  shape  filling 
up  ancient  craten  and  looally  called  'Maare^'  mineial- 
springs,  lava-atreams,  oobuuiar  baaalt,  liMail  aoophytea  and 
sheila,  proving  aubmeixence  nnder  aome  ancient  waten,  an 
among  the  natural  cnrioritiea  of  tbia  interesting  region. 

Amongst  the  hiebestpoints  in  the  EilU  the  following  mn' 
be  nentioned :— The  Hoben-Acfat,  above  Adenan,  M84  feet 
above  the  sea;  Nflrberg,  which  is  alao  near  Adenan,  and  ia 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  feudal  caatle,  SSSl 
feet;  Kelbecg,  near  the  aonrce  of  the  Ela,  8008  bet; 
Michael^n;,nearMQnatareifel,  1860 feet;  and  theSchneifU, 
Snow-^Klel,  in  the  cixcle  of  Priim,  in  the  wUdest  pvt  ef 


or 


the  region.  SlOO  feet. 

The  Eifel  haa  a  leuth  bam.  east  to  wes^  between  the 
Bhine  and  the  Oar,  of  abont  60  miles.  Alons  the  left  baaL 
ef  the  Rhins^  north  of  Andemacb,  it  ext«i£  for  aboat  SO 
nilea;  bat  in  the  interior  the  breadth  la  ia  wtaw  places 
more,ia  othen  lesa  Um  tUi.  Riven  flow  fima  it  in  all 
directions.  On  the  aorthern  alope  near  MOBstoraifbl  (a 
amall  town  in  the  aweiBmeat  of  Cok^  with  abont  1600 
inbabitaBta),tiaeB  UieErfi,  which  fiowa  with  rapid  oonrae 
down  into  the  low  countzy,  and  enten  the  Rhine  at  Oitmlig^ 
hauen,  a  abort  diatance  above  Diissel^rl  The  Rder,  or 
Ruhr,  also  flows  down  the  northern  slopes  riMag  in  the 
mountaiaa  between  Mslroedy  and  Mentjoie ;  after  reaching 
the  few  country  it  mas  north-nmrth-west  past  DOnn  ana 
Jnlieh,  and,  entering  Belgian  Linboiug,  joins  the  Meose  on 
tiie  right  bank  at  nntemoade,  after  a  coane  of  above  80 
miles.  Both  of  theae -riven  aweep  down  atonas  and  gravel 
from  the  highlands ;  they  are  anbject  to  beqeent  aad  sudden 
swells,  and  abound  in  fish.  Their  water-power  ia  tamed  to 
aome  advantage  in  dziving  aadunary.  Mfore  it  leans  the 
Eifel  the  Rt^  receives  cm  its  right  bank  the  CInt,  whidi 
riaea  near  Blaakeabeink  and  pawoa  GmBmd,^  a  oaiall  town  in 
the  govarament  of  Aachen  with  aboat  1000  inhabitanta,  who 
manafactore  weollen-doth  and  leather.  Not  fn  from,  the 
souive  of  the  Roer  riaea  the  Warge,  which  flows  westward 
past  Malmedv.  and  tfarowa  itself  into  the  Amblere,  a  feeder 
of  ^e  Onrtne,  in  the  Belgian  province  of  The 
Ambleve  itself  rises  a  little  south  of  the  Warge,  whidi  it 
joins  a  little  below  Malmedy.  Malmedif,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Aachen,  stands  oa  the  Warge.  and  baa  abont 
4000  inhabitanls.  It  is  a  quaiutly-bailt  place :  the  hrmses 
and  yirdens  are  all  in  the  Dutch  style.  The  town  is  famous 
for  its  tnana^tora  of  Bole-leatber :  there  are  above  fifty 
tanyarda.  It  has  also  mineral  springs;  manufiactores  of 
woollen-eleth,  lace,  ao^  potaab,  and  cwe^  jitmljoi*  st&a4a 
in  a  marshy  conntiy  between  two  high  bilk  on  the  left  bank  ef 
the  Ro&i^  and  haa  a  popalation  ef  3000,  who  mannJhctnia 
woollen-stufl^,  leather,  and  iron.  A  hui^e,  atnHt^  and 
gloomy  caatle  above  the  town  is  aaid  to  occapy  the  aite  of  a 
huntiog-aeat  elected  here  by  Chadeougaa :  it  i«  a  fine  ^e- 
cimen  of  a  feudal  fortreaa. 


On  the  aoutfaera  al<^  flows  the  Oar,  whioh  pasiea  Renlaad 
and  forma  below  this  small  torwn  the  boendaiy  between 
Rhenish  Pmssia  and  the  Dutch  proviaoe  ef  LoKemboig  to  its 
mouth  in  the  8uf&  a  feeder  of  the  MeseUe.  The  fime 
receives  also  from  the  Eifel  the  PrEkai,  which  rises  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  district  Just  above  its  junctum  with  the 
Sure  the  Prum  is  juned  by  the  Niaia.  The  town  of  Priim 
is  in  the  geverunient  ef  Treves.  It  is  eitaated  to  the  ooulh 
of  tlw  Sdimnfel  at  the  fbet'of  a  baaatsfoUv  wooded  UH,  aatf 
haa  SlOO  inhabitanta.  Ito  name  ia  taken  ay  eomptiea  from 
that  ef  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Ad  Pnto^  fbonded  hne 
in  the  8th  oentniy.  aad  ia  ^fJ^J^lOttC^*' 
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Charlemagne,  and  the  emperor  Lothure  were  monlu :  the 
latter  died  hen  a.d.  8fi3.  The  abbey  baildiiuti  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1769,  wt'h  the  exoeption  of  a  nnall  portion  wbioh 
u  now  a  achool ;  the  ehnrdi  near  it,  which  in  built  in  the 
Italian  ityle,  replaces  the  magnificrat  chnrch  ot  the  abbey, 
of  which  no  veitiga  remaini*  The  road  from  Aix-la-Chapelte 
to  Trdves  paaiea  throngh  Pnim,  and  coincides  at  itome 
points  with  tlie  old  Roman  road  from  Tiives  to  Colore,  of 
wliich  there  are  many  traces  sooth  of  PrGm.  Near  Buburg, 
the  ancieni  Badn  Vicim,  a  town  of  about  2000  iDhabitants, 
midway  between  Prilm  and  Treves,  a  Roman  villa,  tn  excel- 
lent preaerration,  and  two  Roman  milestones,  set  op  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  hare  been  disinterred. 

Southwards  also,  and  from  near  the  source  of  the  Ro€r, 
flows  the  Kill  directly  into  the  Moselle  a  little  below  Treves. 
At  Oerolstein,  a  picturesque  tittle  town  of  600  iDbabitanti, 
on  its  left  bauk,  the  river  mas  between  cli%  of  limestone 
and  dolomite.  Near  the  town  are  an  old  castle,  a  dry  crater, 
the  sarface  of  which  is  cultivated,  several  old  lava  streams, 
cavenii,  basaliic  nMkSfBnd  mineral  springs.  FosmI  shells 
and  eorala  are  finind  strewed  ovw  the  fields  at  Anberg,  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Gerolstein.  Olivine  and  glsasy  felspar 
are  foond  abont  the  dry  ciatw  of  Dreiser  Weiher,  aboot  six 
miles  east  of  Gerolstein. 

Further  east,  bat  still  on  the  Moxelle  slope  of  the  Eifel, 
flow  the  Lieser,  the  Ues,  and  the  Elz.  The  Liesvr  passes 
Dami  and  Witl  ch  (S600  inhabitaots),  and  enters  the  Moselle 
at  the  town  of  Lieser,  which  has  a  popnlation  of  aboat  1000. 
At  the  village  of  Daon,  which  has  an  old  cnstle  (the  family 
lesideoce  and  birth>place  of  Marshal  Daan,  who  led  the 
Austrian  armies  in  toe  Seven  Years  War),  there  are  three 
maare,  or  crater  lakes,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
partition  of  slaty  rock.  To  the  soathward  of  Dann  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Manderscheid, 
fiunona  for  its  tdd  csstl«  and  1m  the  Mantifol  mave  in  ita 
nei^bmuhood.  On  the  hill  of  Mo»«iberg  uar  it  are  four 
volcanic  cones  of  slag,  frnn  cHoe  ttf  whicA  a  lava  stream 
descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Ueeer.  The  Heerfelder  maare 
is  about  100  fathoma  deep,  and  the  Pulver  maare,  one  of  the 
largest  and  mont  beautifol  of  the  crater  lakes  in  the  Eifel,  is 
330  feet  deep  in  the  centre.  The  village  of  Strfitxbosch  is 
built  in  a  dry  crater. 

The  Utrs  or  !^a,  which  has  an  old  Celtic  name,  rises  near 
Kelberg,  and  enters  the  Mos^e  at  the  pretty  village  of  Alf. 
It  flows  with  many  windings  and  contortions  down  a  valley 
distinguished  for  its  varied  scenerv,  for  the  umhrsgeons 
loliaf{e  of  ita  woods,  for  its  conicnl  hills,  and  basaltic  cliffs. 
The  junction  of  the  clay-slate  and  lava  is  distincUy  seen  at 
several  parts  of  the  valley.  In  the  vale  of  the  Issbach,  as 
the  Oermaaa  call  this  small  river,  are  inm-wt^  and  the 
mineral  baths  of  Bertrieh. 

The  Els  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Ues,  and  flows 
■outh-east  down  a  wooded  gorge,  in  which  it  makea  innn- 
merable  windings,  boondiog  from  side  to  ude  agunst 
cfif&  that  screen  it  on  either  hand^and  enters  the  Hoselle  at 
the  little  village  of  Mosd-Kera.  The  Elz  forms  some  pretty 
cascades,  and,  passes  the  castles  of  Pynnont  and  Elz.  The 
Elz-Schloss  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best  pre* 
served  old  fendal  fortresses  in  Europe  ;  it  begins  to  yield  to 
decay  but  is  still  inhabited.  On  the  opposite  rock  stands 
the  rival  castle  of  Tmtz-Elz,  erected  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves, 
agaioat  the  lords  of  Ets.  The  castle  of  Pyrmont  was  burnt 
hy  the  Swedes  in  1641.  Between  the  months  of  the  Ues 
and  the  Els,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  stands  the 
town  of  fecAmi,  mettily  dtuated  on  a  hill,  with  two  old 
castles  frownins  from  the  adjacent  hrighU.    Although  a 

?reUy  object  from  the  Moselle  it  is  a  imy  dirty  place, 
opulation  about  S600. 

On  the  eastern  slope  flow  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr.  The 
Nette  rises  to  the  east  of  Adenau,and  runs  first  to  the  sooth- 
east  and,  then  eastward  into  the  Rhine  a  little  atiove  Ander- 
nach,  which  town  has  been  already  noticed.  [AmtBitHACH.} 
The  Ahr  (Aar)  rises  near  Blankenheim  and  running  east- 
ward through  a  valley  abounding  with  wild  and  most  pictu- 
resque scenery,  past  Altenahr  and  Ahrweiler,  enters  tiie 
Rhine  between  Remagen  and  Sinzig.  In  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  the  Ahr  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Adenau 
near  the  small  village  of  Dumpetfeld.  On  the  basalt-capped 
hlU  of  lAndskrone  in  the  Ahrthal,  are  ruins  of  a  castle 
huilt  by  the  emperor  Philip  of  Hohenstaufan  in  A.n.  1200. 
The  Ahr  ia  celebrated  for  ita  ndnnows,  favut,  and  craw^fi»h. 
A  fine  mad  nua  up  the  valley  and  in  parta  is  carried  by 
tnnneli  throoi^  the  rocks.  Admam,  ia  a  amall  town  of 


1^  inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hope-Acht.  AhrweUtr^ 
is  a  pretty  walled  town  entered  1^  foor  gates,  and  has  about 
2600  inhabitants,  who  are  chie^  engaged  in  the  srowth  of 
the  vine.  It  ia  the  centre  of  the  w^e  trade  of  the  valley, 
and  has  a  beantifBl  gothie  church  erected  in  the  ISoi 
century. 

The  Brohlbach,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  enters  that 
river  at  Bruhl,  a  small  village,  midway  between  the  mouth* 
of  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr.  The  stream  at  Brohl  drives  a 
(mper-miU  and  several  trass-mills,  in  which  the  volcanic  tub, 
quarried  in  the  neighboDrho<<d,  is  ground  for  export  to 
HuUand  ;  the  tufa,  rvdoced  to  dust,  is  used  by  the  Dutch  fax 
subaqueous  cement  (tras  or  trass),  as  it  hardens  undttr  water. 
In  the  tufa  quarries  in  the  valley  of  the  Bruhl,  land  shells 
and  trunks  of  trees  rt-doced  to  the  condition  of  charcnal,  ate 
found  imbedded.  Mineral  waters,  resembling  Seltzer,  are 
got  from  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Br<hl.  A  little  north 
of  Brohl  is  the  castle  of  Rheineck,  recently  purchased  and 
repaired  by  Professor  Bethmann  Hollweg,  of  Bonn.  Shuig 
is  a  amiJl  ill-built  walled  town  of  abont  1000  inhabitanti^ 
with  an  intere^tiDg  gothic  chnrch,  erected  in  tin  banning 
of  the  13th  century ;  an  adjuininn  chnpel  contains  a  natoial 
mummy,  which  was  canied  away  to  Paris  when  the  Frendt 
extended  their  frontier  to  the'  Rhine,  but  was  restored  at  Uta 
pence.  Stnzig  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Smtiaamf 
near  which  the  cross  with  the  inscription  '  In  hoe  Sisne 
vinces/  upon  it,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  Canstantine  when 
marching  towards  Italy  against  Maxentius.  The  ancient 
Roman  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  nearly  co- 
incides with  the  present  diligence  rood  between  Bonn  and 
Coblenz.  Remagtn,  a  small  place  of  1400  inhabitant^ 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  R^otaagiu.  Roman  anti- 
qoities  have  been  found  here. 

Abont  5  miles  inland  from  the  month  of  the  Brohl,  ia  the 
lar^  and  heantiAil  erater^lake  of  Laach,  or  Laacher-Se^ 
which  is  666  feet  above  the  Kline,  of  nearly  elliptic  shap^ 
8  miles  long  and  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  iti  dew 
increases  towards  the  centre  where  it  ia  S14  feet  deep.  The 
lake  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  ridge  of  hills  covered 
vrith  wood  down  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  A  stream  of  carbonic  add 
gas  is!«ues  from  an  opening  on  the  nortb-east  side  of  the 
fake  ;  aud  in  a  neighbouring  pit  bodies  cf  birds  have  been 
found  killed  by  the  noxious  vapour,  which  circumstance  has 
given  rixe  to  a  popular  notion  aimilar  to  that  connected  vrith 
Avemns  in  Italy,  that  no  bird  can  fly  over  the  Laacher-See. 
The  lake  is  fed  by  numerous  springs  beneath  its  surface, 
which  keep  ita  basin  always  full.  Its  waters  are  clear,  deep- 
bloe  in  colour,  very  cold,  but  never  freeze ;  and  alMund  in 
fish.  It  has  no  natural  ouUet,  but  its  superfluous  wateni 
are  carried  off  by  an  undeigroond  emissarv  nearly  a  nule 
lon^  cot  in  the  ISth  century  by  the  Benedictine  mouka  vi 
the  now  rained  abh^  of  Laach,  which  is  a  little  sonti^west 
of  the  lake.  The  shores  of  tfae  lake  are  covered  with  masaea 
of  scoritt,  cinders,  ashes,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  products 
Laach  abbey,  or  Kloster-Laaeh  as  it  is  called,  was  suppressed 
at  the  time  of  the  first  French  rsvolotion.  Part  of  the  old 
bnildingis  that  remain  ia  now  converted  into  afarm-hoose; 
the  church,  a  beautiful  specimen  on  a  small  scale  of  the 
round-arched  gothic,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  ISth 
century,  haa  been  purchased  in  order  to  ita  preservation  by 
the  Prusnian  government.  Tfae  gardens  of  the  abbey,  the 
lake,  and  vilh^  of  Laach,  are  favourite  places  of  resort  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Coblenz.  Between  the  lake  and  the 
Nette  are  the  famous  millstone  quarries  of  Nieder-Mendig 
which  have  beoii  worked  in  the  nard  porons  lava  for  2000 
years.  The  lava  atream  in  which  these  quarries  lie  is  5  milea 
long  and  3  miles  broad.  The  lava  aeparatea  into  gigantic 
columns,  some  of  which  are  left  by  the  qnarrymen  to  sup- 
port the  roof ;  there  are  vast  caverns  in  it,  probably  toe 
result  of  ancient  excavations.  At  Mayen,  a  picturesque  old 
town,  on  the  Nette,  with  abont  3000  inhabitants,  defended 
by  a  castle  and  surrounded  by  walls  and  gardens,  there  are 
several  millstone  quarries,  a .  paper-mill,  tan-yards,  and 
mineral  springs.  To  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  all  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
Eifel  is  extremely  interesting.  Besides  the  Laeher^lee  no 
less  than  S7  maare,  marking  as  many  extinct  enters  exiat 
between  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  of  Eifel  ia  damp,  and  mndi 
colderthan  that  of  the  plain  of  the  lower  Rhine;  cud  mists  veiy 
frequently  hover  over  it.  In  all  Fn^a  there  k  no  district 
»>  poor  in  HiOtle  land  •Ri«|*,^QbC^(«Ace  of 
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tin  ng^wiieonnd  vtth  irild  headiornmnpy  bo^  the  thin 
coating  <rf  tlM  Knl  not  ifibrdiiig  noaridmient  for  tlia  roots 
of  Uie  trees.  8<nne  parts  of  it  iiowever,  ai  before  stated,  are 
clothed  with  forests.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tbe  dis- 
tricts covered  with  volanic  deposits.  The  chief  species  of 
forest  trees  are  beech,  oal^  ana  fir,  which  are  grown  for  the 
•apply  of  fael  and  timber.  The  Talleyi  and  glens  are  all 
inhabited,  and  in  these  the  population  is  gathered  into  small 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  most  of  which  have  spnug  ap 
under  the  miwning  protection  of  some  feudal  castle,  and  a 
few  in  the  neighboornood  of  ancient  monasteries.  On  the 
rapid  slopes  along  the  Ahr  valley  and  towards  the  Rhine, 
Tines  and  fraii  trees  yield  valnable  er«^ ;  here  ereiy  piece 
of  cnltivated  land  is  covered  with  walnut,  ^iple,  pear,  or 
cherry  trees.  The  wine  <tf  the  Ahrthal  is  of  aneUant  quality. 
The  commune  of  RQbenach  draws  a  revenne  of  lOMO  francs 
unnally  from  CoUenz  for  cheniea  alone.  Wamnts  are  a 
fimmita  crop  on  the  hills  bat  not  in  the  valley  bottoms,  where 
it  i*  said,  tba  Imves  of  the  walnut  tree  injure  the  soil.  The 
nuts  are  preserved  for  oil.  Apples  and  pears  are  sliced  and 
atmng  apon  pack-thread  to  snre  as  v^tables  with  meat  in 
-winter.  The  froit  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eifel  is  good 
generally ;  bat  Uie  apples  and  pears  grown  on  the  Moselle 
jdope  are  particnlarly  delidons,  and  not  snroassed  by  Uiose 
of  any  ru[ion  in  Europe.  The  com  crops  of  the  region  are 
necessarify  restricted  in  quantity  }  the  deficiency  is  supplied 
from  the  neigfabaaring  districts. 

The  r^on  of  the  Eifel  is  exposed  to  a  phenomenon  called 
Wolkenbrach,  or  Cloud-Burst,  being  a  sudden  diaeharge  of 
water,  which  brings  sadden  destruction  on  evwything  that  it 
may  stxike ;  trass  an  rooted  np  andhurled  down  byauddenly 
formed  torrenta ;  cattle,  houses,  soil,  and  cnnie  are  swept 
■away.  A  dond-bmat  oi  this  description  oestrc^ed  the 
greater  part  of  MQnaterufel  in  1818>. 

The  prineip^  roads  through  the  region  of  the  Eifel  are 
those  from  Aix-lar<7hapelle  to  Tr^es,  and  from  Coblens 
to  Bonn ;  the  hi^  road  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  from 
Coblenz  to  Treves,  and  the  new  road  up  tiie  Ahithal  to 
Treves.  There  are  also  numerous  cross-roads,  bat  most  of 
them  are  bad.  The  great  Roman  road  made  by  Agrippa  from 
Treves  to  Cologne  traversed  the  western  part  of  the  Eifel. 
Along  it  were  namerons  post  honses  (mntationesj  and  six 
'mansiones,'  serving  as  military  posts  and  hoteu.  Bteds 
Vicns,  now  Bitbutg,  was  one  of  these  *  manaiones.'  ^f*^ 
(popnlation  1200),  near  the  Nassel,  a  feeder  of  the  Erfit  in 
the  phun.  at  the  northem  base  of  the  EifeLwaa  anothnof 
the  mansiones,  and  was  called  Tolbiaenm.  The  road  is  still 
5n  a  pet&ct  state  at  Zalpieh.  Bemains  of  an  aquednet,  which 
rnn  pnallel  to  the  road,  and  along  its  whole  length,  to  supply 
the  stations  with  vrater,  are  still  visible  at  ten  or  a  doien 
difierent  places  between  the  two  cities.  The  road  alon^  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Remagen  and  the  precipitous 
projection  of  Bolandseck,  which  is  composed  of  piinnatic 
jbaailt,  and  is  crowned  with  the  roics  of  an  old  castle,  is  cut 
in  the  rock.  In  making  this  part  of  the  road  several  Roman 
remains  were  found.  Coimected  with  Kolandseck  is  the 
circular  crater  of  Sodersberg,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  and  100  feet  deep  ;  its  sides,  which  are  composed  of 
tufa  and  scorin,  are  cultivated.  The  castle  of  Oodsberg,  a 
town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bolandseck,  is  an  interesting  object  on  the  road  and  from  the 
Rhine.  Between  (Jodabug  and  Bonn,  at  the  nortlweastKn 
«xtremihr  of  iba  Eifal,  are  the  coal  and  alnm  mine*  of  Fries- 
dorl  The  coal  is  (rf  the  kind  called  lignite  or  loasil  wood, 
and  has  evidenUy  resulted  bom  the  subodsnce  of  some 
primeval  forest ;  fossil  fishes,  fresh-water  shells,  and  very 
fine  potters'  clay  are  also  found  in  thwe  beds. 

As  the  Eifel  is  a  popular  and  not  an  administrative  division 
of  Rhenjifh  Prussia,  we  have  no  means  of  stating  its  popula- 
tion. The  region  is  divided  between  tlw  three  governments 
of  Aachen,  Coblenz,  and  Treves.  The  inbabitsnts  are  less 
polished  ttum  their  lowland  neighbours,  in  their  dress  rather 
slovenly  than  neat,  and  their  houses  are  in  general  rudely 
constructed.  Iron  and  lead  mines  are  worked  near  Oemond. 
The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
leather.  Ilie  chief  exports  are  millstones,  trass,  wine,  and 
fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Eifel  is  Mud  to  be  an  old  German  name  for  the  Ardenne,  of 
whidi  r«ion  ^e  Eifel  is  in  reality  a  part. 

EJECTMENT.  The  action  ot  ejectment  rEncmNr]  in 
which  «/oAii  JMm  was  generally  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and 
iZiatanf  Soe  the  nomiiul  defoiraant  has  bmn  Moliiihed,  and 
a  new  and  nmplsr  mode  of  proeeedii^  aabatitnbed  fac  it. 


Johi  Doe's  suit  was  attended  wHh  one  great  disadvantage : 
it  could  only  be  follovrad  out  dwing  term ;  so  that,  if  aright 
to  lands  in  Yorkshire  accrued  on  the  1st  of  June,  ue  person 
entitled  was  unable  to  bring  his  adversair  into  court  o^m 
the  following  November,  or  in  case  of  a  defence,  to  proceed 
to  trial  before  March  in  the  following  year.  The  fictions  on 
which  the  old  action  was  founded  were  also  considered 
objectionable,  and  accordingly,  when  the  procedure  of  the 
Superior  Coiuts  of  Common  Law  was  reconstructed  in  tiie 
year  1862,  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of 
land  was  created,  which  however  poMesses  the  one  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  old  action,  that  in  it  no  question 
can  be  raised  except  that  of  titie. 

This  new  action  is  eonmraoed  by  the  issue  of  a  writ, 
directed  to  the  peraona  in  posseanon  1^  name,  and  to  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  d^isnd  the  possession  d  the  propertT 
claimed ;  and  commands  the  peraona  to  whom  it  is  Greeted 
to  appear  within  sixteen  da^  to  defend  the  poasession  of  the 
property  claimed,  a  notice  being  added,  that,  in  deholt  of  ap- 
pearance, they  will  be  turned  out  of  possession.  This  writ  is 
served  on  the  tenant  in  possession,  or,  in  case  of  avacant  pos- 
session, by  posting  a  copy  thereof  upon  the  door  of  the  dwel- 
ling-house, or  other  conspicuous  ]^art  of  the  property,  Eveiy 
tenant  served  with  a  wnt  must  give  immediate  notice  thereof 
to  his  landlord,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  three  years' 
rack  rent  of  the  premises  held  by  him.  The  ooject  of  giviiw 
the  landlord  notice  is,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  defend, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  for  frequentiy  the  tenant  has  no 
interest  in  the  premises  beyond  the  temporary  possession.  A 
mortgagee,  a  devisee  in  trust,  or  an  heir,  will  uso  be  permitted 
to  defend  the  poasesnon ;  for  possession  has  now  become  the 
very  essence  <»  property,  twen^  years*  uninterrupted  po*- 
session  constitottng  a  title  good  against  a)I  the  wmUd. 

If  no  appeaianea  be  «Btmd,tlw  claimant  obtains  judgment 
to  recover  posseanon  of  the  land  claimed  ;  to  which  he 
the  writ  aieertB  his  right.  By  entering  an  anieanuatoe,  the 
tenant,  or  the  landlon^  or  any  other  pMson  admitted  to  de- 
fend, amies  that  tight.  The  parties  are  then  at  isme  on  the 
question  of  title  ;  and  the  next  thing  to  he  done  is  for  the 
claimant  to  prove  his  alleged  right  to  a  jury  on  the  trial, 
which  must  take  place,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  in  the  county 
where  the  property  is  situated  ;  the  proceedings  at  and  after 
the  trial  bemg  the  same  as  in  ordinary  actions. 

Such  is  the  modem  way  of  trying  the  title  to  lands  and 
tenements.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
cient writs  (tf  aariia^  being  oleolated  to  t^  the  mere  ^msiw- 
aorjf  title  to  an  estate;  and  baa  ineceeded  to  thoae  real 
actions,  as  bring  infinitely  uiMre  ocavenient  fin-  ■*t"*i|''|g  the 
end  of  justice.  It  has  cm  the  aame  principle  been  rendered 
a  very  easy  and  expeditions  ranedy  to  landlords  whose 
tenants  are  in  arrear,  or  who  hold  over  after  their  term  hte 
expired  or  been  determined.  The  C«nnion  Law  Procedure 
Act  (re-enacting  4  Geo.  II.  e.  28)  enables  a  landlord  who  has 
a  right  of  re-entiy  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent,  when 
half  a  year's  rent  is  due  and  not  sufficient  distress  is  to  be 
had,  to  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  his  tenant,  or  fix  the 
same  upon  some  notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which  shall 
be  valid,  without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand  of 
rent  And  a  recovery  in  such  ejectment  is  final  and  conclu- 
sive, both  in  law  and  equity,  unless  the  rent  and  all  costs  be 
paid  or  tendered  within  six  calendar  months  afterwards. 
The  same  atatnte  (le-oiacting  1  Qeo.  IV.  c.  87),  enables  a 
landlOTd,  on  serving  a  writ  of  ejectment  im  a  teiunt  holtUng 
over  after  hit  termhaa  expired  or  been  determined,  to  give 
him  notice  that  he  will  be  required  to  give  bail  (if  orderMso 
to  do  by  the  coart  or  a  jndge),  conditioned  to  pay  the  eosta 
and  dtunages  to  be  recovered  in  the  action.  If  bail  is  there- 
after ordered  to  be  gpven,  and  the  tenant  foils  to  do  so,  the 
claimant  obtuns  immediate  judgment  for  recovery  of  posses- 
sion and  for  his  costs.  In  ejecbnents  also  between  luidlord 
and  tenant  the  claimant  may  go  on,  after  proving  his  right 
to  recover,  to  give  evidence  of  the  mesne  profits,  and  the 
jury  shall  thereupon  give  their  verdict  on  the  whole  matter, 
both  as  to  the  title  and  mesne  profits  ;  so  that  in  such  cases 
a  second  action  for  mesne  profits  is  unnecessary.  Besides 
these  remedies  a  landlord  may,  in  cases  where  the  rent  or 
value  of  the  premises  does  not  exceed  601^  and  no  fine  has 
been  paid,  proceed  in  the  County  Court  (19  &  20  Vict, 
c  108,  ss.  60-66).  And  if  the  rent  does  not  exceed  20/.,  and 
no  fine  has  been  paid,  he  may  proceed  summarily  before  the 
justices  in  petty  sessions.    (1  &  2  Vict  c.  74.) 

(Blackstmie'a  '  Commeaitariea,*  Mr.  Korr's  edition,  vol. 

iii.,p.aio.)  p 
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SKEBEROITE.  tMtnuLooT,  S.  1.] 
ELiEOUTE.  jWiMBwwoT,,^.!.] 
ELAIDIC  ACID.  rCi««WTRy.^,  S-l 
EliALDEHYDE.  [Chsuibtbt,  &  SO 
ELANUS.  [Famwbjd*,} 
ELAPHU8.  [Dmb.] 

EL.ASTIC  TISSUE.  Th«  »l9Dwiit«  of  ElwUc  Tim  on 
qrlii^npfil  or  b&ndflilw  fihm  with  dark  cmtmn,  very 
minote,  iwd  wh«|i  preteot  in  lam  nnmbera  they  ^ibit  a 
yellowi«h  colour.  fi«nce  it  has  been  call*d  Yaltow  Tiaaiia. 
The  fibres'  acquire  sometimM  little  ctvitiee  in  parUonlar 
spota,  which  give  then  fibres  a  strUted  eppeftnuiee,  aa  lesB 
ia  the  giraffe.  The  elnstic  tiasae  ia  rarely  fouad  in  large 
matiaei,  bat  ia  very  frequently  mixed  with  areolar  tinue, 
eitbn*  in  aingle  fibres  or  in  networks  of  varioiu  kinds.  The 
organs  into  u  hich  this  tisene  enters,  and  constitataa  theix 
special  feature,  are : — 

1.  The  elastic  ligamente,  in  which  the  tisane,  with  only  a 
slisht  admixture  of  coiinective  tissuas  and  hardly  any  vessels 
and  nerves,  exists,  so  to_ speak,  in  a  pare  form.  Of  these  we 
have  examples  in  the  ligamentum  subfia^  of  the  vertebrw, 
Uie  ligamentum  sQchsBj  tb9  ligament  of  tha  larynx,  and 
^ylo-hyoid  ligapwnt. 

2.  The  elastie  membnuiea  which  appear  either  in  the  fom 
of  filffona  networlca  or  of  feneitratw  membraiiea,  and  art 
fOQod  in  the  walla  of  the  veasela,  eapeoiaUy  in  thoae  of  tbt 
arteries,  in  ^e  tnchea  and  broncma.  and  in  the  fasda 
aoperficialis. 

(Kdlliker,  Mtmval  of  ffittUogy,  tranalated  by  Boak  and 
Haxley  for  the  Sydenham  Society.) 

ELECTION.  The  prooaedings  on  the  eleoiion  of  knighU 
and  banresaee  to  the  Commons  Hoqse  of  Parliament  have 
formed  tne  snbjeet  of  several  recent  statutes ;  all  of  them, 
mora  or  lesa,  direqtad  to  obt^ning  what  is  eallad  ^purity  of 
election,*  With  tbia  view,  the  elections,  alike  in  ceonties 
and  boroughs,  most  now  be  completed  in  one  day,  ao  that 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  may  be  allowed  of  extenaively 
tampering  with  the  voters.  The  merely  fonnal  proceedings 
are  still  taken  under  ihe  original  Reform  Acts ;  bnt  the  bri- 
hay  oatk  can  no  longer  be  adiainiatared  to  a  viOjet.  In  order, 
however,  to  restrain  bribery,  treating,  and  intimidation,  the 
returoing  officers  are  now  required  annually  to  jqtpoint  watioH 
aw^on,  throng  whoqi  alone  can  acoonnts  in  respect  ot  the 
election  be  paid  by  the  candidates.  Stringent  provisions 
have  been  made  for  inquiring  into  charges  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, by  Committeea  of  the  House,  sworn  to  the  perfoimance 
of  their  duties.  Bribery,  if  proved,  involves  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  elector,  and  the  unseating  of  the  member  ohosen, 
if  the  charge  is  brought  home  to  him.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  appoint  his  own  agents,  in  writing,  so  that  they 
may  be  known  t  and  to  send  all  aceounta  and  a  note  of  aU 
his  disbursements  to  the  election  auditor ;  which,  when 
audited  and  paid  through  the  auditor  are  to  ba  published  in 
the  local  newapapera.  It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that 
both  the  method  of  prooeediog  at  eleotionsr  kuI  the  {uinci- 
pies  which  ought  to  guide  legislation  on  that  aubject  are  at 
present  quite  undetermined,  the  recent  Acta  of  Farlianant 
being  only  of  temporair  operation  and  of  aa  experimenlal 
character.  (Blaekntone  s '  Conunentarics,*  Mr.  Kerr's  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  169.) 

ELKCTRIC  TELEGRAPHS.  In  the  previona  Supple- 
ment a  full  account  of  the  discovery  aod  of  the  application 
of  the  electric  telegraph  was  given,  [Trlsoiuth,  EtBOTBio.] 
AU  that  remains  now  ia  to  complete  the  account  by  a  state* 
ment  of  its  more  important  improvements,  acd  more  espe- 
cially  of  the  widely-extended  transmission  of  messages  by 
snbmarine  telegraphs,  bringing  the  nuat  distant  countries 
into  almost  immediate  connection. 

At  the  present  time  almost  every  important  town  in  Great 
Britain,  wiUi  the  exoeptton  of  Inverness  in  the  far  north,  and 
Falmouth  in  the  aonth-west,  ia  furnished  with  means  of 
telegn^thic  communioatitai  to  other  towns.  As  ^t  as  any 
new  railways,  whether  trunk  or  branch  lines,  are  opened,  so 
surely  is  the  telegraph  now  laid  down }  inMUonoh  that  the 
length  of  telegra^  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  length  of 
rail.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  ao  few  as  scarcely  to 
disturb  the  simplicity  of  the  rule  itself.  From  Comhill, 
from  Charing  Cross,  from  the  government  offices,  and  from 
numerous  other  places  in  the  metropolis,  mesaagea  are  every 
day  beiug  quickly  Hashed  to  Aberdeen  in  one  direction,  to 
Liverpool  in  another,  to  Dover  in  a  third,  to  Southampton  in 
a  fourth,  to  Plymoath,  to  Milford  Haven,  to  Holyhead— 
indeed,  to  almost  all  of  our  outporta,  and  to  nearly  every  inland 


town  of  WT  Mannenial  pratai^au.  ▲  i^vliaM  ii  trmf. 
where  acted  on  that  the  principal  railway  atationi  ihdl  at 
the  aame  time  be  telegraph  stations,  some  of  the  wires  Wisg 
for  public  use,  and  the  others  for  railway  uae.  The  thuga 
have  been  gradually  lowered,  to  the  great  advantage  of  ill 
parties  ;  and  the  meaaages  now  aent  are  of  eouoUsss  vsrii^ 
•*-rtb«  price  of  funds,  tb  state  of  tiia  marfceta,  orders  to  p» 
obaae,  the  arrival  of  ships,  theraeeipt  of  hDaportoatann^ 
the  Qaaen's  speeches,  the  ramilt  of  elaetiODS,  tM  dlrincH  « 
a  dabata,  the  running  of  a  race,  the  progrees  of  tl»  Covt 
while  travelling,  the  atate  of  the  weather,  the  verdict  ol  a 
impcniant  trial,  the  sanding  lor  a  dootor,  the  detactioagfi 
thief  or  murdaier,  inqniriaa  after  health,  annonncomti  (f 
iUneai  or  of  death,  inquirioa  after  loat^  loggag»-4heii  a 
only  some  of  the  open  or  confidential  oommuucatka 
intrusted  to  the  copper  wires. 

In  nust  parts  of  England  the  wires,  as  bom  tht  tm 
naneemettt  of  the  system  in  this  ooontry,  are  simiatlai 
on  poles  at  a  height  of  several  feet  from  tiienboiu;  tat 
in  a  few  eases,  sneh  as  along  tha  mail-ooaen  roadftn 
London  to  Dover,  a  subterranean  axrangement  bai  ban 
adopted :  the  wires  beiiw  ancaaed  in  a  wooden  trough,  lal 
depodted  a  fiiot  or  two  imaath  tha  anrhse  of  thcgnai 
Thia  acraBgammt  u  also  adopted  in  tha  itnati  of  unim, 
and  of  other  lar^  towna. 

An  intaraating  oae  of  the  anh-way  telegraph  may  ba  hm 
noticed.  In  proportion  aa  the  uae  of  Greenwieh  tima  ha 
become  fiunibar  «l  all  the  English  tailwaya,  so  has  it  bsegeu 
important  to  aaeertain  this  tuna  with  preeisioa,  in  noh  i 
wavaatooiable  all  the  atation>elookstoba  rwulatsdUun^. 
This  is  one  purpose  of  tiie  new  tirae-ball  in  the  Stnad.  At 
Electrie  Telegraph  Company,  the  South-Eastem  fiaUwif 
Com^ny,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  have  aotad  in  coiijl» 
tion  in  the  establishment  of  thia  plan.  A  anbtenaoean  ni 
has  been  carried  from  the  Obaervatory,  threogh  Qieaewidi 
Park,  and  acroaa  Bladiheath  to  the  Lewiabam  station  of  tb 
NorUi  Kent  Railway ;  thence  to  the  London  Mdgt  itatiim; 
and  thenoe  to  the  Telegraph  office  in  the  Strand.  At  tbi  toy 
of  thia  office  has  been  erected  a  holhiw  shaft,  up  the  ialaki 
of  which  tha  deotric  wire  ia  oanied,  and  a  large 
capable  of  moving  eight  or  tan  feat  vertieaUy,  slidis  mif 
up  and  down  near  tha  top  of  tha  ahaft.  At  toi  ioaiiBUi 
before  one  o'clock  eadi  day  the  ball  ia  raiaed  naazfytotti 
top  of  its  ahaft  or  spindle ;  and  at  five  minutes  before  <na  it 
is  raised  quite  to  tha  top.  At  one  o'clock  prsdsaly,  enttt* 
a  single  seemd,  the  great  or  maatar^elook  at  Oinenw^ 
Obaervatory  puts  in  action  a  small  pieoa  of  mechanism  wbifi 
sends  an  electric  shock  through  the  wire  to  the  Strand;  tla 
wire  at  this  end  is  connected  with  another  piece  of  michia- 
ism,  which  releases  the  ball  and  allowa  it  to  ^  suddenly. 
The  ball  &lla  upon  a  kind  of  piston  in  an  ur-cylinder, »  a 
to  break  the  force  of  the  canenssion.  As  this  ball  ii 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames  j  as  it  is  six  feet  in  diir 
meter,  exhibits  bright  colours,  and  falls  through  a  eoBiidn> 
ble  spaoa,  ita  deaoent  can  ba  aeon  for  a  great  duttaim  tn^ 
aidee;  and  all  ^o  choose  to  r^nlate  their  cloeh 
watchea  by  this  standard  can  do  so.  An  electric  elodt  «a 
four  dials,  illumiutad  at  nij^t,  has  been  put  up  on  a  pillarii 
&out  of  the  office  ;  it  indicates  Greenwicn  time  at  aU  ham. 
The  variaoa  railway  atations  receive  their  time  from  tin 
Strand  office,  which  is  the  vadium  of  e(mimauicstionfi<)n 
the  Greenwich  Obaervatory.  Thera  can  he  little  doaU  tint 
these  arrangements  will  contribute  powerfully  to  the  adcp> 
tion  of  Chrauiwieh  time  in  church  docka  and  ctha  polw 
elooks.  So  useful  ia  this  considered  to  be,  that  a  plan  bM 
been  under  conaidaration  for  erecting  an  electric  tima^ballca 
the  summit  of  the  South  Foreland  *,  tiie  deaeent  of  na  t 
time-ball,  at  one  o'clock  each  day,  could  be  witnsased  tu 
captains  of  shipa  many  milea  out  in  the  Channel,  who  scud 
regalate  their  chronometers  by  this  means,  as  the  tlmeAw 
would  show  Greenwich  time.  It  was  also  proposed  thattw 
electric  current  ihonid  fire  off  a  son  at  the  same  time  and 
nlaoe,  so  that  the  sound  might  be  heard  if  the  dsasent  of  tbt 
hall  could  not  be  seen. 

In  the  English  tale^phs,  the  wires  employed  are  unaDf 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  diameter,  oovwed  by  a  ffUnm 
prooess  with  a  thin  coating  of  rinc,  to  prsvent  oxidwta' 
Four  miles  of  such  wire  weigh  aboat  a  ton.  The  sn^poru^ 
posts  are  about  sixty  yards  iqiart,  vrith  connecting  piecas  ol 
porcelain  or  other  nou-conduoting  material,  so  Uiat  the  wirt 
may  not  touch  the  wood  itself  j  the  connecting  pieces  tMfflj' 
selves  being  sheltered  from  rain  by  a  imall  ovwJunging  n|» 
At  intarvab  of  a  quarter  of  a  intl»  are  windjWfNt^ 
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nutntst  tat  wenmittg  np  the  -wim  to  tlie  proptr  d«gr*fl  of 
^Btnew,  and  J^iag  tiio  MT«ral  IsDgtbi  together.  The 
gMt  inimbv  in  wiiw  whiek  W9  we  alonff  the  chiaf  lines  of 
ikilim  an  not  aD  nennaiy  for  ttaMDittiag  on*  meiaege ) 
a  single  wire  Hill  eibet  thii ;  bat  maoy  an  reared  to  keep 
ep  corresptttaiM  Of  fiAMt  Idndft,  a&d  irith  fariou 
•talions. 

Hm  'needle  tAegnf^'  ts  it  i«  called,  h  idll  the  otw 
gentfallv  tued  in  thii  eonBtrf ;  that  is,  one  in  ttutead 
of  pmang  down  the  ke^e  of  a  finger-hoard,  the  fflanipalatm- 
works  two  handlea;  tliese  handles  «rrem  two  tieealee  or 
indioei,  the  relative  poe)tion«  of  which  Indleate  letters  ttnd 
words.  The  action  of  the  machines  was  snffidently  described 
in  oar  former  article.  [TkLKRAPHS,  EtKoTHlo.l  Imprsre- 
sent*  hate  been  Mnee  Introdaoed,  bat  the  pnnciple  Is  in 
its  general  featares  aaeh  as  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone 
made  it  many  years  ago.  The  Eleetrie  Compaor  hare 
purchased  m&oy  patented  inrentioni  aod  madtine^  to  M  ued 
snbeidiaiy  to  the  seedle-telcwnph. 

Mvdi  M  tkere  has  be«i  <tf  btlgation  la  Ea^and  coMem^ 
log  alectria  telegraphs  and  tbeb  pat«atee^  it  beafi  no  coni- 
puiaon  with  that  of  t2ie  United  Btatea,  where  the  irfstem  is 
aerdopad  wtfli  ao  noA  more  eofopIetMeaa.  TbetelMtaphs 
miBeipallr  employed  In  that  eoontiy  are  thosd  of  Morae, 
Bain,  and  Hoose;  and  it  is  cMefly-the  owners  of  Mora's 
patent  tights  by  whom  the  legal  proceedings  have  been 
eanied  on.  In  one  trial  in  IS01  the  evidence  extended  over 
a  tiioosand  printed  paies ;  and  in  several  other  trials  It 
extMided  to  many  hnndred  pages— containing  the  opinions 
of  a  vast  number  of  persons  concerning  the  nriority  of  certain 
inventions,  fietween  1837  and  1849,  Professor  Morse  took 
oat  aeven  patents,  nnder  the  powers  of  which  many  thon- 
•and  miles  of  telegraphic  wire  n&ve  been  laid  down. 

Biun  and  Morse  both  employ  a  method  which,  for  familiar 
fllnstnttioB,  may  be  characterised  as  nearly  the  same ;  and 
w«  will  therefore  briefly  describe  Bain^s.  Let  ns  sappose  a 
mesai^  to  he  aent  one  hnndred  miles*  from  one  station  to 
aitother.  The  letters  of  the  messsge  ore  aepmtely  transmitted, 
by  means  of  a  key-board  or  a  set  of  handles;  nr  at  least  a 
Bortes  of  impnlass,  iriiieh  may  be  nade  t»  ivpreMnt  letters. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  wue,  a  small  needle  or  metallic 
point  has  slig^  redprocating  movements  given  to  it  by  the 
impnlaes :  and  it  presses  npon  a  strip  of  obeialcaUy'-prepared 
papor  which  slowW  moves  onward  by  mesBs  of  cloW'Work. 
At  the  instant  of  contact,  the  paper  becomes  discolenred 
hy  a  chemical  action  between  it  and  the  iron ;  these  dia- 
eoloratioas  appear  in  the  forms  of  dots  and  short  lines, 
CMtain  eombiiiationa  of  which  are  nnderstood  to  reprssent 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  A  permanent  record  of  the 
message  is  thns  preserved— in  a  cypher  which  requires  to 
be  translated  into  English  for  the  use  of  all  except  the 

Then  are  anuiy  patented  systami  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Ammca,  bearing  aem*  analogy  to  those  of  Bain  and 
Motw.  Hr.  Rogers,  of  BalUmore,  nbstitntes  a  pes  for  a 
needle  or  pdnt,  a  brass  disc  for  a  mper  strip,  and  a  kind  of 
ink  for  the  chemical  preparation  in  the  psper.  The  pen  is 
dijpped  in  the  ink,  wnicn  becomes  decomposed  oa  oeatact 
wrtfa  the  brass ;  a  Rnperfleial  stain  is  prodoced  on  the  metallic 
enrfaee,  which  ts  easily  obliterated  by  friction.  In  seme  of 
the  eontiivsnces,  a  strip  of  plain  paper  is  bedded  npon  a 
enahion  of  some  soft  sohstance  ;  and  the  dots  and  lines  are 
effected  by  Indentations  nith  a  blnnt  point  oa  the  pqm, 
Instead  of  ehemte&l  stains  In  the  paper  itself. 

Hoti9e*8  pritttfog  tel^raph,  in  use  on  many  of  tite  Ame- 
tican  lines,  ts  a  beaatifnl  contrivance  ;  for  it  actaally  prints 
the  message  with  ink  in  the  familiar  Bomsn  ebuHMter. 
When  the  impulse  for  each  letter  has  been  sent  along  the 
wire,  it  sffscts  the  novemeatt  of  a  type-wheel,  wUeh  ii  made 
to  |itre«8  against  a  dip  «f  Maekened  paper  j  hraeaA  tUa  is  a 
atnp  irt  white  pi^ier ;  and  an  impression  of  the  Roman  letters 
becwmes  transferred  to  the  white  paper.  Letters  am  be 
-ihna  tnansmitted  and  printed  at  the  rate  of  a  hnndred  «id 
Uty  fxe  tvro  haodred  in  a  mlnnte.  Mr.  Bakewell  aad  other 
tnventot*  in  England  have  pat  in  practice  pria^g  telegn^hs 
snore  or  less  resembling  this  by  Mr.  Hoase. 

It  is  said  that  Housed  system  is  capable  of  transnnttieg 
XBore  words  in  a  mioote  than  either  of^  the  other  two  prin- 
cipal Aiuerieen  systems ;  Imt  to  balance  it  a  great  deal  of 
tim«  is  etMununed  In  adjusting  tbe  histmment.  There  is  a 
^tltmy  in  >eme  of  the  statements  reepeoting  the  rapidity  of 
telegraf^iiBg  which  deaervee  to  be  h«me  in  nund ;  Mr.  BjUn's 
<  tei  nMtfaed '  smUit  om  thonaand  Istttn  to  he  tnmsmitted 


per  minnte ;  -  but  the  process  of  preparing  the  message 
reqairsa  abtml  as  nnch  time  as  the  transmission  by  tbe  ordi- 
naty  method.  It  ia  said,  that  in  the  ordinary  eveiy-day 
working,  the  Amorioan  rate  of  transmission  averages  horn 
seventy-five  to  a  handred  lettm  jmx  minnte.  On  oae  pai^ 
tienlar  day  fai  the  spring  of  18«8,Baiu*s  line  tmaamittad  600 
messages,  betides  6000  words  of  foreign  news,  from  Boston 
to  New  Totk. 

Kemarkable  and  valnable  aa  fa  tbe  degree  of  rapidito 
already  attained,  there  are  many  reasons  to  wish  for  stul 
greater  speed  in  transcribiag  the  messams  than  that  at  pre- 
sent attsiaable.  To  effect  this  end,  Mr.  Bain  introdneed  a 
method  different  from  those  above  mentioned.  He  prepared 
oontiouoos  slips  of  paper,  aboat  a  quarter  of  aa  inch  ia 
width,  and  perforated  uiem  with  holes  and  slits,  to  represent 
the  dots  and  lines  ef  hia  alphabet ;  the  pasung  of  s  metal 
point,  alternately  over  the  papar  and  over  ^e  holes  in  the* 
paper,  broke  and  re-made  the  galvanised  circuit  with  great 
rapidity ;  aad  ia  order  to  aid  tbe  work,  Mr.  Bain  invented 
an  ingeniou  maahlne  for  punching  the  boles  in  Uie  pwer. 
The  actnal  tiaasaaisuoa  was  very  i^iid :  but  by  the  ^e 
the  pinching  aad  the  nbasqaoit  truabtiea  fade  Bogliah 
were  oempletad,  net  mndtiiae  was  gained  vnt  the  ordinaiy 
methods. 

In  relation  to  tbe  wirea  liakini  Great  Britain  with  other 
countries,  the  submarine  principle  has  been  brought  veiy 
remarlubly  into  operation.  Beginning  at  the  north,  and 
working  half  round  the  iabnd,  we  first  meet  with  tiie  Port- 
patrick  and  Carridtferrna  c^le  (S4  miles)  dipping  between 
the  North  Channel  of  uie  Irish  Sea,  and  connecting  Sootland 
with  Ireland.  At  one  end  it  joins  two  land-telegraphs,  one 
from  Portpatriok  throuoh  Stranraer  to  Ayr  and  the  centre  of 
Scotland  i  tbe  other  tnrongh  Stranraer  to  Dumfries  and 
the  net-work  of  British  lines.  At  the  other  end  tbe  cable  is 
connected  with  wires  running  along  the  Irish  railways. 
Without  ai^  diffiealty  a  measage  is  aent  from  Lmidon  to 
Ireland  vid  Dunficies  without  regard  to  cirBnitonsneas  of 
route  i  for  tbe  eleotiic  enrrent  racks  little  of  dutance.  Next 
oomea  Uie  Holyhead  aad  Deblin  cable  (64  miles),  ieined  at 
one  end  to  tbe  Welsh  and  English  liaea  <rf  telegmpli,  at  tbe 
other  end  to  tbe  Irish  lines.  In  the  aonth  is  the  Hants  and 
Isle  of  Wight  cable,  not  very  important  oommereially,  but 
establisbii^  electric  cortimaaioBtkm  with  her  Majes^'s 
marine  reside oce  at  Osborne :  it  is  connected  at  Hurst  Castle 
with  a  land'Wirs  ranning  through  Lymingtou  to  tlie  Brocken- 
hnrst  station,  and  at  the  other  sad  with  a  land-wire  passing 
through  Yarmouth  to  Osborne.  Farther  east  is  the  Dover 
and  Calais  cable  (fiS  miles),  connected  at  tbe  two  mds  with 
tbe  systeau  of  tuegrapbs  befongiBg  to  England  and  France/ 
respectively.  Another  is  tbe  Dover  and  O^tend  cable,  con- 
necting Ensland  with  tbe  Belgian  and  Euiopeen  wires  gene- 
ralfy.  Laauy,  there  is  the  Orferdnesa  aad  Haitae  cable,  joined 
at  one  end  to  ■  land-wire  raaaing  to  tbe  Ipewicb  station, 
nd  eonneM  at  tbe  other  with  tbe  Datdi  telwaphs.  All 
these  eablss  ■»  thicker  than  that  intended  for  tiw  Atlaatfe, 
presently  to  be  described ;  and  all  have  bad  oeesauHial  mis- 
naps ;  but  taking  tbem  oollectively.  they  afford  a  remMkably 
complete  sories  of  channels  thnragh  which  messs^es  may  be 
SKclumged  between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  neighboring 
countriea.  The  salt-water,  the  stonn-tossad  ocean,  have 
been  pretty  neatly  conquered  by  the  in^fuiious  men  eagaged 
in  thSKO  opentioaa ;  and  now  the  English  pabhe  hev  with 
aa  little  surprise  ^of  messages  or  tdegramt  (to  use  a  new 
word  eoDceming  which  Qrcwk  aehelin  have  been  eairying 
on  a  fierce  battle)  bronght  nadex  watsa  as  if  bn»^|bt  en 
dry  bmd.  « 

Directing  attention  next  to  tbe  eoBtment  of  Sarope,  we 
find  telegnphie  wires  raanfyiag  ia  all  dirsotions^  Nauons 
wwe  never  men  etfadE  with  the  wsodets  of  the  eteetrie 
telegraph  tbmt  ea  tbe  oeeisin  tbe  dsath  of  the  Omr 
Nicolas  in  18U.  On  the  ftid  ef  March  tbe  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon announced  in  the  House  Lords  that  tbe  Cau  bad 
died  at  Su  Peterdmrg  at  one  o'dodc  oa  that  seme  day.  Two 
distinct  messages  had  been  reeeivedf  one  viA  Berlin  and  the 
Hagae,  tbe  other  vid  Berlin  and  Ostend,  both  coanaunicatiag 
a  meuage  telegraphed  t6  Berlin  from  St.  Petersbm^,  and 
ail  in  four  hours  lAer  the  acioal  death.  Net  only  have  the 
dreary  waatse  of  Russia  been  brought  vritbin  tbe  cnvitisiag 
influence  of  the  bit  of  cop|>er  wire,  but  lines  in  all  direotions 
have  been  lak^  with  or  without  r^ard  to  ndlways.  Nearly 
all  the  diief  cities  in  Europe  are  now  linked  together.  Cir- 
cuitous as  is  tbe  route  from  Londcm  to  Trieste,  going  tbroagb 
Belgium,  Fnusiiv  eevenl  aunor  Qermu  SMM^^^^jf 
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Bohemia,  Aastria,  and  Istria,  the  eojmection  is  nererthelaas 
complete ;  and  telegrapu  are  twice  a-month  tnnimitted  to 
us  nlatin^  to  Indian  afiUiB,  bnnnght  to  Triegte  from  Alex- 
andria, in  railwajra  ud  in  telqpnpha,  is  in  arreai  of 
Austria ;  and  Spam  is  lower  on  the  Ust  than  Italy.  Tnikey, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  many  of  the  Osniaiui>  hu  been 
made  a  sharer  in  the  bst-going,  hi^^-pressare  operations  of 
the  age :  she  poBseises  an  electric  telegraph,  extaidiog  from 
the  Austrian  frontier  to  Constantinople ;  and  messages  can 
now  be  Bashed  from  London  to  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman 
onpire.  During  the  Rnsso-Torkish  war,  an  dectric  cable 
300  miles  in  length  was  sunk  in  the  Black  Sea  from  Varna 
in  Bulgaria  to  Kamiesch  in  the  Crimea,  there  to  be  available 
to  the  allied  generals  engaged  in  the  operations  aronnd 
Sebastopol :  it  was  one  of  the  many  contribations  of  peaceful 
industry  to  dread  war.  The  Czar  Alexander  and  the  Sultan 
'Abdo-l-Hedjid,  now  that  hostilities  have  ceased  between 
tham,  mi^ht,  if  lo  disposed,  exchange  fiiendly  telegrams; 
for  there  u  an  nnintermpted  copper  wire  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  capital  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other, 
paasing  in  its  route  through  Berlin,  Druden,  and  Vienna. 
Nay,  u  boamesa.mr  pleasure  suggested  it,  dozen  emperors 
and  kings,  seated  in  a  dozen  capitals,  might  excnange 
greetii^  all  in  one  day,  or  perhaps  in  an  hoar  or  two, 
and  nu^t  make  a  aeore  of  petty  princes  ahaios  in  the 
achieTemenU 

We  pass  now  to  the  routes  for  traversing  the  Hediter- 
ran^n  by  telegraph.  The  two  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, bel(mgiiig  to  two  energetic  sovereigns,  have  been  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  the  French  and  Sardinian  conti- 
nental dominions :  land-wires  on  the  islands  themselves,  and 
submerged  cables  from  Sardinia  to  Corsica  and  from  Corsica 
to  France.  This  being  done,  the  grand  question  arose — how 
to  span  the  broad  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  connect  Europe 
with  reidona  &r  beyond.  Glancing  at  »  map,  we  see  that 
the  southern  end  of  Bardhiia  makes  a  tderably  near  approach 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  at  a  point  in  the  padialic  of 
Tunis.  We  also  see  that  Sicily,  Malta,  the  Itmiao  Islands, 
and  Candia,  form  spots  of  dry  land  whidi  mi^t  be  used  as 
resting  places  for  separate  lengths  of  submarine  cable,  should 
commercial  and  other  reasons  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
plans.  A  company,  aided  hjr  the  Sar^dnian  Oovemment, 
haa  been  formed,  which  has  lud  down  a  submarine  cable  on 
the  first  of  these  two  routes.  From  Sardinia  to  Malta,  and 
from  Malta  to  Corfo,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  water  is  of  much 
less  depth  than  in  the  line  of  route  from  Sardinia  to  Africa ; 
and  as  these  islands  lie  in  the  way  towards  the  Levant  and 
£^ypt,  an  enterprise  was  commenced  to  connect  the  various 
islanda  by  a  chun  .of  telegraphic  links.  The  whole  of  this 
line,  450  miles  from  Su£ma  to  Malta,  sod  360  miles  bom 
Malta  to  Corfia,  has  been  completed;  andthereia  aproject  on 
the  part  of  the  Anstrian  Oovemment  to  extend  t£eir  limd- 
telegiaph  from  Trieste  to  BaguBa,to  lay  down  a  submarine 
cable  from  Sunsa  to  Corfu,  there  to  join  the  line  just  de- 
scribed, and  thence  to  extend  it  to  Alexandria,  with  or 
without  stoDping  at  any  intermediate  island.  The  Medi- 
terranean CHues,  actual  or  proposed,  may  thus  be  classed  in 
four  groups :  from  Spezzia  in  the  Genoese  State  to  Cagliari 
in  Sardinia,  promotea  and  supported  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment ;  from  CMliari  to  Africa,  by  the  French  Government ; 
from  Cagliari  to  Maltaand  CorAi,  by  the  English  Government; 
and  from  Trieste  to  Corfu  and  Alexandria,  by  the  Austrian 
Government. 

Nrat,  a  few  words  muat  be  said  concerning  the  rival 

g rejects  for  onuweting  Asia  with  Europe  by  telegn^di. 
apposing  all  the  attempts  in  the  Mediteivuiean  to  succeed 
(and  succeed  they pnbaibly  will  aftera  time^  theia  wiU  be 
one  termmos  of  dectra-eomamnicaitioa  m  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  another  at  Corfu,  and  a  third  at  Constantinople ;  and 
the  question  then  arises— how  best  to  ai^lv  the  system  to 
Asia.  Two  projects  have  been  competing  for  public  favour 
daring  18fi7  and  1868— the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates 
routes.  The  first  of  these  compriaes  a  submerged  cable  idong 
the  Red  Sea,  to  be  connected  at  Aden  either  with  a  land- 
wire  or  a  submarine  cable  to  India ;  while  the  other  starts 
from  Syria  or  from  Aiia  Minor,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Eimhrates  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
¥*fi  ti>ence  to  be  prolonged,  whenever  convenient, 

to  India.  The  promoters  of  the  Red  Sea  telwiiph  advocate 
its  marita  aomawbat  in  the  following  way.  ^ere  would  be 
a  land  line  of  S40  miles  from  Alexaodria  to  Suez ;  and  then 
ft  nbmeiged  cable  of  4200  miles  from  Sues  to  Knnachee  in 
Indu  u  two  lengths,  joinod  at  Aden  aa  a  reatiag^ptnnt 


Between  Som  and  Aden  thm  would  be  thveft  nMag-faatm 
on  land,  atCosseii,Juddah,andCamamn;  iriiilethen  would 
be  three  others  between  Aim  wd  Knrrachee,  «i  Baa  Shnr- 
mah,  the  Kooria  Mooiia  Islands  (now  a  iftitiah  possoMoa), 
and  Ras  el  Had,  in  the  Imanm  of  MaBcat*B  temtory.  The 
promoters  say  that  700,0001.  in  money,  and  one  year  in  time, 
would  complete  this  great  enterprise ;  but  that  u  the  Indian 
Ocean  section,  from  Aden  to  Korraehee,  were  auspended  for 
the  present,  and  the  Red  Sea  portion  only  attended  to^ 
300,0002.  in  money,  and  eight  months  of  time,  would  suffice 
to  establish  a  tel^raph  from  Alexandria  to  Aden.  The  pro- 
moters unre  that  they  have  obtained  the  necessary  finnans 
from  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Governments ;  that  a  cable 
plunged  into  the  sea  is  freed  from  the  difficulties  of  teni- 
torial  politics ;  that  plans  are  already  made  by  other  partiaa 
to  connect  Alexandria  with  Europe  by  a  cable  from  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  porta;  and  that,  even  ahoald  these  projects 
fail,  the  Bad  bea  Telagr^th  Cnnpai^  would  nndertaktt  to 
lay  down  a  cable  of  800  milea  from  Alexandria  to  C(«KtaiH 
tino^lfr— in  either  case  eimrinc  complete  tel^girahic  oam- 
monication  from  London  to  India.  Oa  the  otto  band,  the 
Euphrates  Company  propose  a  land-wire  of  1200  miles, 
starting  from  Constuituiople,  stretching  south-eastward  adoss 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  to  the  Euphrates,  or  to  Baghdad  on 
the  Tigris ;  then  a  river-cable  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  lastly, 
a  submarine  cable  to  Kurracbee  at  the  month  of  the  lndu»— 
the  two  cables  t(«ether  being-  about  1600  milM,  or  8800 
miles  of  electric  fine  from  Constantinople  to  Kuiachee. 
The  estimated  coast  is  400,0002,,  and  the  time  o£  r^plirtiflw 
six  or  eight  months. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  various  projects  for  establishing 
electro-tel^aphic  lines  to  India,  we  must  now  say  «  few 
words  concerning  what  has  been  effected  in  India.  In  1858 
Dr.  O'Shanghnes^,  after  a  series  of  preliminary  eiqierimonts, 
was  empowored  by  the  East  India  Omnpany  to  establiah  a 
magnificant  series  of  telegraphs  in  that  country.  Daring  the 
remainder  of  that  jyear,  and  the  whole  of  1863,  he  was 
employed  in  procuring  from  England  the  immopait  qnant^ 
of  material  required,  and  all  the  working  ^iparatns.  R» 
commenced  the  actual  construction  shortfy  buore  the  aid 
of  the  year  just  named,  and  on  the  S4th  of  March,  18S4^  he 
sent  s  message  through  800  miles  of  wire  from  Gideatta  to 
Agra.  Proceeding  energetically  with  his  labours,  Tk. 
O'Shaogbnessy  was  able  to  announce  that,  on  the  Ist  of 
Februaiy,  1856,  only  about  fourteen  months  after  his  com- 
mencement, he  had  finished  the  whole  trunk  line  from 
Calcutta  through  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore,  to  Attock  on  the 
Indus ;  a  branch  from  Agni  to  Bombay  ;  and  another  from 
Bombay  to  Aladias— the  whole  extondin^  to  3060  miles, 
and  inelndiDg  41  offices  or  tel«giwh  stations.  During  the 
ronainder  of  the  year  1866  the  lines  wen  extended  from 
Attock  to  Peshawar  on  the  A%haa  frontier,  from  Bapgoog  to 
Meeaday  on  the  Burmese  fnmtaer,  uid  from  BaiqjaSm  to 
Ootacamnnd — extending  the  total  length  to  4000  miles. 
Daring  1S66,  and  so  much  of  1667  as  was  uninterxuptad  by 
war,  other  Ihies  were  executed,  raisins  the  leogtb  to  man 
than  6000  miles.  Throughout  Centr^  India  t^  engineer 
was  opposed  by  enormous  difficulties ;  there  was  no  metalled 
road ;  tnere  were  few  bridges;  the  jungles  are  in  many  places 
deadly  for  at  least  half  the  year ;  and  there  was  no  police  for 
the  protection  of  the  wires.  More  than  seveaty  principal 
rivers  have  been  crossed,  some  by  cables,  others  oy  wires 
extended  between  masts;  the  Toonbaddra  crossing  was  two 
miles  wide,  and  that  of  the  Soane  more  than  three  miles. 
Throughout  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  Calcutta  to 
Madras  the  tel^raph  is  more'  substantial  than  any  known  in 
Europe  or  Anmica;  for  174  miles  the  wire  is  btnne  am- 
masonry  {Hilars  ej4;>ped  with  granite ;  uriiik  for  33S  niiea  H 
is  supported  on  superb  granite  slabs,  each  16  fiwt  hig^.  The 
whole  expense  has,  nevertheless,  been  kept  within  BOL  per 
mile. 

Viewing  the  state  of  telegraphy  on  the  other  ride  of  tha 
Atlantic,  we  come  to  that  which  almost  baffles  calcnlation. 
In  the  United  States  the  railways  have  bera  ramified  in  all 
directions,  but  the  telegraphic  wires  have  far  outstripped  then 
in  length.  The  Americans,  having  millions  of  acres  tbafc 
belong  to  no  one,  or  that  are  of  very  alight  value,  set  op  their 
telegraphic  poles  and  stretch  their  wires  in  spots  where  na 
sach  acoievementa  are  dreamed  of  in  England.  Across  swampy 
through  forests,  over  rivers,  across  prairies,  over  mountains^ 
nothing  stops  them,  and  as  the  engineers  and  companies 
care  little  about  strength  or  symmeUy,  the  tdwnqths  are  sel 
up  with  wonderXul  cheif|^^^  ^^i^^fKn^^jf^a^  laadi 
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to  dwapnHi  <tf  tdflgnu;  and  fhe  AiMrieuu  anil  theuidTet 
Moch  n(m  Ou  the  Eo^idk  <tf  flui  aort  of  tUent  GonmiM. 


Aikmtw  Tdegr^ki-^Iha  effivt  to  wtabliflh  a  tdagnpliie 
commmiicatiQo  betwwn  Knghad  and  the  United  States  eo 
ftr  tTanBcende  ererjr  prerioiiB  DDdeitakiiig  of  tiie  kind  tliat 
we  deem  it  adnsable  to  describe  the  opentions  in  •ome 
detail,  and  for  this  parpoae  avail  oniaelTea  s  cMnmiuiica- 
tion  with  which  we  have  been  favooied  by  a  gentleman  tnti- 
mately  acqaainted  with  the  whole  oonrae  of  the  piDoeedinga. 

A  company  having  been  formed  in  1866  for  the  purpose  of 
connectii^  the  two  coon  tries  trr  a  line  <Kf  electric  tel^rapb, 
under  the  title  of  the  Athtntic  Telcwraph  Company,  and  the 
reqniaite  capital  having  beau  sabscribed,  the  Oovemmenta  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  Slatfli  agreed  not  only  to  pay 
each  to  the  Cranj^tany  a  aabsidy  of  10,000^.  a  year,  for  20 
yean,  bntto  aasiit  the  undertaUn^,  Wfamishuw  tbeokeB 
and  ihipe  whidk  ihonld  be  required  m  the  laying  « the  eaUe. 
The  preparation  and  prafoetion  of  the  eleetneal  details  (tf  tlu 
work  were  left  in  the  handa  of  Mr.  Wldman  Whitehonsa. 
Three  gmtleman       had  practical  expaienee  in  the  work 
of  marine  telwiaphv,  Mr.  Canning^  wbo  mbme^ed  the  New- 
fonndland  cable,  Mr.  Woodhoose,  who  connectad  Balaklava 
and  Varna  daring  the  Rossiaa  vrar,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb, 
who  had  the  cha^  of  the  line  between  Orfordneas  and  the 
Hagae,  vrere  associated  with  Mr.  C.  Bright,  in  preparing  the 
engineering  appliances  for  the  sabmeigence  of  the  cable,  the 
mannfaetnre  of  the  paying  oat  machinery  bung  introsted  to  \ 
Mr.  Hemy  Clifftnd,  nnder  the  anpeiintendeoce  of  Mr.  C.  j 
Bright.   A  company  which  had  been  incorporated  by  the  j 
Ifl^slatnre  of  Newfoundland  in  1864,  nnder  the  denominatitni  I 
of  the  "  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Teleni^b  j 
Company,"  transferred  all  their  rights  to  the  Atlantic  Com-  , 
puiTi  aecDiing  to  them  the  ezclosm  {oivil^  of  landing  a  I 
cable  npon  the  Newfoondland  shoiea  during  fifty  years,  and  , 
upon  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  doriiw  twoity-five  yean. 
Patent  rights  in  i^^iantos  whidi  wonld  be  zequfed  in  woric- 
ing  the  line,  were  also  uecored  to  the  company  by  Hessn. 
Wnitehonse  and  Bright 

Before  the  actual  operationa  of  the  undertaking  were  entered 
upon  it  was  deemed  very  important  that  the  capability  of 
tnnsmitting  an  electrical  cuirent  through  a  coated  conducting 
wire  as  long  as  the  Atlantic  is  wide,  should  be  pat  to  the 
test  of  direct  experiments,  lilr.  Whitehoaae  had  already 
availed  himself  of  sereral  opportunities  fnmished  by  tlie 
chance  of  lengths  of  cable  being  under  eonatruction,  which 
had  separate  wiree  imbedded  in  the  insulating  gutta  percha 
mass;  the  wirea  being  so  joined  at  their  extremities  apra  the 
occanon  of  the  experiments  as  to  form  oontinnoas  nnea  of 
condnettoa.  In  18B6  he  vras  oiabled  to  operate  at  Qzeen- 
vrieh  an  extent  (tf  1146  nules.  In  the  following  year, 
with  the  oo^iperation  of  the  Bfofpietie  Telegraoh  Cfunpany, 
aixangemento  were  made  for  the  nowi^ng  trial  in  the  per- 
amce  of  Professor  Morse,  he  chancing  to  De  is  England  at 
the  time.  The  irires  of  this  company  extended  midernonnd, 
and  through  the  sea,  from  Xjondon  through  Dumfries  toDnhlin, 
along  a  coarse  of  660  miles.  They  are  also  so  nomeroos,  and 
so  connected  with  a  wide  system  of  ramifications,  that,  upon 
need,  a  length  of  some  six  thousand  miles  can  be  formed. 
Upon  a  predetermined  night,  that  of  the  Sth  of  October,  ten 
gntta  peroha-eovered  insulated  wires,  each  more  than  200 
miles  loi^,  were  connected  into  a  oontinnoas  circuit  of  more 
than  2000  miles.  The  conclave  of  enterimentalista  mat  at 
the  ofifices  of  the  ccmipany  in  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  A 
pair  of  Mr.  Whitebouse's  indnetion-coils  were  used  to  excite 
tha  wixes,  and  the  enxrent  was  made  to  act  through  one  of 
tnflBsaor  Mihm*s  odinazy  leomrding  instmmei^.  Signals 
wen  distinctly  telegiwhM  throu^  toe  two  thoasand  milea 
of  win  at  the  rate  of  210,  241,  and  270  per  miunto  1  This 
rasnlt  was  derated  eminently  succeeifal,  and  as  proving 
beymd  an  fair  ground  of  question,  that  the  transmission  of 
an  ^eetrie  ngMl  through  a  coated  wire  laid  across  the  bed 
tiie  Atlantic  vraa  pemctly  within  the  powers  of  science ; 
for  though  the  great^  part  of  the  cable  onployed  in  thia 
experiment  was  subterranean  rather  than  subaqueous,  it  is 
now  well  known  to  the  initiated  in  these  matters,  that  the  two 
eaaea  are,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  ideutieal  in  all  thmx  eesnntial 
ebaracteristica  ana  conditions. 

During  tiie  preparation  for  the  construotiou  of  the  Atlantic 
cables,  and  indeed  even  more  availably  during  its  manufac- 
tn».  Mi.  Whitdtoue  was  eogwM  ^  pntti^  several  inn 


to  the  tigiil  qnwiliffliiiig  of  experiment  Many  of  the  resulte 
which  were  elicited  twough  these  investigations  are  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  require  to  be  alluded  to  as  emitribating 
notable  passages  to  the  pages  of  the  histon  <A  eleetiiw 
science.  Foremost  among  the  labours  of  tne  e^netimen- 
talist,  however,  necessarily  stood  the  completion  <a  his  in- 
stmmental  means  of  research.  He  very  soon  found  that  tha 
instnunents  which  had  been  previoosly  in  use  as  measures  of 
electrical  force  and  speed  were  quite  inadequate  for  the 
examinations  be  bad  entered  upon.  He  conseqneatly  set 
himself  to  work  scrioasly  to  remedy  the  defect. 

The  usual  method  whereby  the  force  of  an  electrical  car- 
rent  bad  been  estimated  hitherto,  had  been  the  placing  a 
fraely  saspended  magnetic  needle  near  to,  or  within,  a  msny- 
spired  coil  of  the  condacting  wire.  The  d^^ee  of  the 
magnetic  needle's  deflection  from  its  position  of  eqaiiilna- 
tion,  was  then  held  to  give  the  acting  force  of  the  cnrrent 
This  answered  very  well  so  long  as  only  continnoua  currents 
of  modoate  intensity  vrere  nnder  examination.  When,  how- 
ever, the  eiqperimentalist  came  to  deal  with  mdden  and  fan- 
terrupted  earrente  of  hieh  intensity,  aocdi  as  the  itraams 
are  which  the  Atlantic  telegrapbiate  nave  to  deal  wiUi,  no 
steady  deflection  could  be  produced.  The  needle  j^ed 
Itfally  and  violently  backwards  and  forwards  vrith  so  much 
caprice  that  it  defied  the  adroitness  of  the  moet  skilfal  ob- 
server to  get  any  intelligible  indiotion  of  force  oat  of  ite 
position  or  movemente.  This  determined  Mr.  Whitehoose 
to  dispense  altogether  in  his  inTestigations  with  the  fitfal 
and  unsteble  needle,  and  to  call  in  to  Ms  assistance,  in  ite 
stead,  that  nower  which  is  fixed  and  stable  beyond  all 
other  forces  uiat  are  known  to  man.  He  resolved  toat  he 
would  literally  wi^  the  available  strength  of  the  curreiit ; 
that  he  would  pat  ite  strength  in  the  scale,  mi^  terrestrial 
gravity  determine  the  amount,  and  send  in  a  record  of  the 
same  m  grains.  The  ingenioua  niece  of  apparatus  whrnl^ 
he  accomplished  this  euioni  feat  of  migking  eleetiieu 
action,  lu.  Whitehoose  named,  when  ho  had  petlbctsd  the 
mechanioal  details  of  its  omitnetion,  hu  ViynKo 

Mr.  Whitebouse's  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of 
electrical  carrenU  consisU  of  a  delicate  steel-yard  suspended ' 
at  each  side  W  springs  similar  to  those  which  are  used  for 
the  support  of  the  pendulums  of  clocks.  The  idtort  end  of 
the  steel-yard  is  armed  with  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  at  a 
short  distwce  beneath  this  is  placed  another  bar  of  eoftiron, 
surrounded  by  a  coil  of  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire,  and 
therefwe  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  magnet  wfaeaever 
a  current  of  electricitjr  is  flowing  through  tlie  coil.  The 
strength  of  the  artificially  formed  magnet  depends  on  the 
power  of  the  current  whini  flows  through  the  coil,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  w  less  wd^  can  be  tilted  up  on  the 
lonig  aim  of  the  stesS^aid  aeeotdin^  as  the  short  arm  is 
more  or  less  powerfollv  attncted.  By  shifting  weights  along 
the  steel-yard,  changing  these  weig^te  for  others  of 
different  mam,  and  by  lifting  the  steel-yard  itself  to  difi^rent 
distances  from  the  artificially  magn^ised  bur,  so  wide  a 
range  of  mechanical  adjustment  is  commanded  that  df^pees 
of  attraction  can  be  accurately  estimated  from  thoae  capaUe 
of  tUting  up  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  a  grain,  to  thoae 
which  can  £ft  many  thousands  of  grains. 

Mr.  Whitehoose  also  prepared  an  instrument  whieh 
mabled  him  to  compare  the  velocity  of  transmission  of 
different  currente  of  electricity  tbrou^  the  same  wire,  or  of 
the  same  current  through  dirorent  wires.  'This  instrument 
oonnate  of  a  pendulnm,  heating  true  seomds,  connected  with 
a  voltaic  battoy,  and  of  a  nbbon  of  chemically  wepared 
paper  unrolled  from  a  dram  by  a  tmin  <tf  oIodE-wonc  The 
pendolum  hangs  npon  a  pivot,  whidi  ia  vertieally  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  ite  rod  is  prolonged  up- 
wards into  a  sort  of  crest,  wnicfa  comes  into  contact  mth  a 
spring  right  and  left,  as  it  swings  to  and  fro.  The  springs, 
when  -  a^  touched  by  the  pendulnm,  press  upm  a  metaUie 
mllar,  which  Sr  itself  the  other  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
The  crest  of  the  pendalam  lifts  the  spring,  which  it  tot^es 
for  the  time,  from  the  pillar.  When  it  1ms  the  ri^t  spring 
it  sends  an  electrical  current  out  throngh  it  and  any  con- 
dacting wire  placed  in  communication,  and  back  through  the 
left  spring  to  the  central  pillar  and  connected  pole  of  the 
batteiy.  When  it  lifto  the  left  spring  exactly  the  opposite 
proceeding  occurs.  The  wire  iraieh  fimns  the  circmt,  and 
whieh  is  suppoeed  to  be  a  leogthened  one,  is  carled  into  a 
coil  nearto  uther  extiwnify,  and  into  ni^  of  theae  coile  a 
baKOf  Kiftiraa  is  iiMwtod.^  T^MitM  j^o^^^f^^^ 
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■m^ete  wbuMwaeozTaitof  flltoWd^  te  pMibig  thnmrii 
(he  eoUi,  but  the  preciw  polarity  of  either  extnmity  depMdi 
on  the  way  the  euient  paaaaa.  The  aBtt^mnity,  iniieh  ia  a 
north  pole  when  the  eonent  ianui  firon  the  bi^tary  tfannigb 
(he  h^t  apring  of  the  MBdnlnm  ^pantoa,  becomes  a  Math 
pole  when  the  eonent  wnes  through  the  left  apiing.  Near 
to  each  temporary  magnet  is  placed  a  pctmanent  magnet 
(nTcning  upon  a  central  pivot,  m  nicfa  a  way  that  it  can  be 
acted  upon  and  made  to  tiSTMse  baekwanu  and  forwarda 
W  the  Teveraal  of  the  temporary  magnetiim.  Now  when 
these  traTersisg  magneta  lie  in  one  position  they  make  a  con- 
tact, and  tun  on  each  a  un^I  locu  Toltaic  wtteir  in  con- 
nection with  them,  eaanng  its  current  to  pass  tbioogh  a 
style  pressed  down  on  the  ribbon  of  papw,  ao  that  a  visible 
trace  is  left  opoQ  its  eorfaee.  When  the  magnrts  lie  in 
another  direction,  they  torn  the  oorreBts  of  the  local  batr- 
teriea  eff,  and  caoae  tliem  to  cease  to  print,  Ai  therefore  it 
ia  thependnlnm  which  reverses  the  direction  of  the  primary 
enrrent  in  tiie  long  wire,  and  so  the  podtiou  oS  ue  tem- 
porary magneta,  a  trace  ie  printed  on  temporary  ribbon 
of  paper,  each  alternate  aeeond,  aa  (he  ribbon  is  drawn 
timagf  and  an  intermediate  blank  interval  Is  left.  Bat  aa 
fliere  are  two  batteries  printinc,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
wire,  if  any  appreciable  time  be  occupied  by  the  passage  of 
tiie  cnrreat  alon^  its  extent,  and  if  the  two  batteries  are 
made  to  record,  side  by  side,  npon  the  same  ribbon,  the  dia- 
tanee  to  which  the  one  trace  lags  back  b«bind  the  other, 
tatimated  igf  ecmparitm  vnth  tMe  teetmcTt-iong  trace,  will 
afford  a  ineeeare  of  the  time.  In  this  way  the  length  of 
time  the  dectrieal  carrent  takes  to  nm  throagh  the  wire 
from  one  prioting  instnunent  to  the  other,  can  be  detemrined 
with  theutoKMt  [uraciBion  in  fractional  parts  of  the  printed 
linear  repteeentative  of  a  second.  It  doea  Mt  at  all  matter 
whattbaqwed  ia  with  which  the  paper  ribbMi  ia  «nw«BBd 
bowath  the  minting  atylaa,  beeanee  the  eatfanate  ia  always  a 
relative  one  referred  at  eadi  imtant  to  a  particular  trade 
made  b^  the  beat  of  the  pendslan.  When  the  velotrity  of 
transmuaioii  in  any  spedu  wire  k  to  be  examined,  the  ap- 
paratas  is  set  to  work,  and  a  somewhat  lengthened  series  of 
obserrationfl  ii  printed  off.  This  la  then  narrowly  scmti- 
Diaed,  and  any  donbtfal  or  sospieioua  reemds  are  rejected, 
and  the  mean  of  all  the  mote  tmstwortl^  ohm  ia  nvted  ae 
the  rcsnlt  to  be  adt^ted. 

One  of  the  most  important  dedactions  arrived  at  tfarongh 
the  instramentality  of  thia  ingeniooa  apparatas,  was  the 
fact  that  voltaic  eleetricity  is  capable  of  prodacin^  greater 
mechanical  effects  at  the  extrenuty  of  any  given  wire,  than 
the  indneed  dectiMnagnetie  enrrent,  bat  p«nbmM  ita  jooniey 
duoB^  a  long  courae  with  inferior  ipeed  to  its  weaker 
eomradfc  Aa  Is  commonly  the  oaae  ht  lome  otlMr  matten, 
the  beavieat  agent  proved  to  be  by  no  meant  the  moat  fleet 
and  agile  one.  Seventy-two  pans  of  sixteen-lncfa  sand- 
battery  platce  lifted  1400  gruns  on  the  ateelyard  of  the 
magneto-electrometer  at  the  end  <tf  000  milea  wire,  bnt  the 
carrent  took  fbrty-fonr  handredtlw  of  a  aeotmd  to  tiavme 
the  distance.  Two  la^  eleetro-magnetie  indnetion  coila, 
excited  fay  a  Smoe'a  battery  of  ten  pain  of  one  kindred 
aqnare-indi  plates,  sent  forth  a  carrent  which  lifted  only 
74fi  grains  at  the  end  of  the  aame  wire,bDt  which  arrived  at 
that  end  in  nineteen  handredths  ol  a  second.  iKmple 
voltaic  electricity  is  capable  of  greater  mechanical  effort, 
nnder  uiy  given'  arrangement  of  condnctors,  than  an  iadaced 
•leetnMnagnetie  current,  bnt  the  electn>*magnetie  eonent 
traveb  tinon^  lengthened  eondnctm  with  a  oonriderably 
sapcrioT  rate  of  speed.  The  deetto-munetie  eaneot  sent 
forth  finxn  indnetkn-eoila  poMeaNta  treuevelodtyof  tna»- 
nuasion,  and  reslisea  coneeqawtly  «  ^»^Md  fOtrMiig  ipeed 
aa  compared  with  mmple  voltaie  eiecliicU>«  It  waa  hence 
obvioas  that  indaoed,  and  not  Toltaic  electricity,  mast  be 
adopted  for  the  wide  Atlantic  service,  where  tile  altimote  com- 
mercial sQccess  of  the  enterpriae  woold  be  mainly  dependent 
apon  the  nombar  «<  rignab  whidi  eonld  be  fwwardea  in  any 
given  period. 

In  Uie  early  cxperimenta  made  to  determine  the  rate  at 
raovemettt  of  (be  eilectrieal  infloence  along  telegrub-wires, 
it  speared  that  it  eonld  pass  throDgh  hnndreds  of  tnoBBandt 
of  miles  in  a  single  eectHid  of  time.  Whan  however  a 
nmilar  eamminatiea  was  entered  npon  with  telegraph-wires 
cealad  with  gutta-percha  and  nmniw  beneath  the  gronnd 
and  thnmgh  the  aaa,  iutaad  of  being  freely  aaamnded 
utim  air,  it  seamed  that  acareely  ttonaaada  of  nilea 
mro  tmrned  ia  a  aaoonl  Diffnent  expwimeBtanu  taoh 
•nM  H  Ukarnml  malto  Ibr  tli»  nl»  of  wgm^   la  a 


Mmr  read  to  Iff.  Edmid  Bright,  at  uMtag  e(  Ibi 
British  AaaoeiatioD  in  1664,  the  atatonast  was  mad*  (hat 

the  velocity  of  cuTMita  in  ordinary  use  in  sobterranean  and 
sobmarine  lines  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  milea  per 
second  ;  this  gentleman  had  also  inferred  from  o^arimeBta 
made  in  aoinmit  of  480  miles  ondeigroand,  that  the  speed  of 
the  eleetxic  impnlse  varied  with  the  energy  or  intotaity  of  the 
enrrent,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  oondnctor  and  conditioas 
in  which  it  was  plaeed.  When  Mr.  Whitehonae  tnmed  his 
attention  to  this  (jncstien,  hia  investigatioae  amply  confirmed 
the  dsdoctioD  which  had  been  nevioasly  drawn.  Worhing 
with  hie  pendoIamTap|)aratBa  ae  foond  that  the  mean  or 
average  mod  of  voltaic  electricity  along  a  Na  16  gaage 
copper  wire,  is  Aaat  1400  miles  per  second.  Bot  he  alao 
oscwtainod  that  that  of  the  indaoed  eleotro'magnetic  cnzreot 
is  4300  miles  per  second.  He  detenninad  too  thai  the 
ipeed  of  the  Toltaie  cdmat  might  he  raised  andtt  fecial 
mreamatancea  to  1000  milea  per  aeeond,  and  that  that  of  the 
indnoed  coxrent  mi^  be  angmented  to  6000  nilaa  per 
second. 

Bat  what  ooold  be  the  caoae  of  these  varying  latea  of 
speed,  and  of  the  reiardatien  in  general  which  the  eleeirieal 
infioaice  waa  thna  proved  to  so&r  when  it  was  oonatrained 
to  traverse  oooted  nndeigroond  or  sab-marine  wirea,  instead 
of  aireurroanded  oondnctoral  Prafeeser  Karaday  had 
tboronghly  investigated  tiiis  qnestion  so  eooa  aa  the  an- 
expected  fact  was  disdosed,  and  was  able  at  once  to  explain 
the  seeming  anomaly.  Whan  a  ooiidacting  wire  ei  metal  ia 
stretched  ae  an  electrical  condaetor  between  posts,  and  ia  in- 
sulated rimply  by  earthenware  holders  and  the  eireum- 
ambient  air,  the  eloetrieal  infiuence  runs  along  it  aa  a  simple 
stream,  and  almost  withont  soffering  impediment.  WhMf 
however,  tha  wires  are  inclosed  in  a  compact  sheath  el  insa- 
lating  sobetaaee,  lUte  gntta-pereha,  and  are  placed  in  witet 
or  BMiat  earth,  the  alair  ia  altogethec  eban^ed.  A  saw 

rt  th«  oomea  into  ^w.  So  ooon  aa  the  innlsted  and 
thed  wire  ie  eleotnoally  exated,  the  electrical  cxeit^ 
meat  cperatea  apon  the  aear-at-faand  enter  layar  of  moietiiray 
and  it  beiag  a  condnctor,  calls  ap  in  it  an  eleetriGal  axeit^ 
tion  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  two  electrical  foreee  then  poll 
upon  each  other  thiengh  the  interrening  layar  of  impene- 
trable sabstanee,  and  hold,  each  the  other,  fast  locked.  The 
inner  exrited  influence  keeps  tha  oater  redaeed  force  statiMt- 
anr  upon  the  external  saifooe  of  the  insolating  ibeeth. 
The  oQter  indaoed  fince  keepe  a  certain  portion  of  tho  inner 
excited  one  present  on  the  internal  snrCace  of  the  inwulating 
sheath  at  a  cAofyv,  and  so  preventa  it  from  moving  as  freely 
eftward  upon  ita  joamey  aa  it  otherwiae  wookL  Tha  oalK 
marine  teiegnwh  coUe  u  indeed  virtaaUy  a  langthenad  oat 
LeydoB  jar,  asm  is  nnoeasarity  cfaaiged  with  a  cortain  mmmtm 
of  atatio  electridty  whenever  a  eaimnt  is  paaoed  (hnrai^  it. 
It  is  a  reservoir  or  ioltit  for  the  dectrieity,  which  1^  to  ha 
filled  and  emptied,  as  well  as  a  channel  or  thnq^ 
which  the  inflaence  may  be  ponred.  WhM  an  mUnt  <rf 
aiany  miles  ia  oonoeme^  it  gets  loo  to  be  a  my  cafmsMm 
bottle  in  virtoe  of  ita  kngth,  nowerer  narrow  ita  traaavBraa 
dimenaions  may  be.  In  uie  mote  ordinary  piactioe  of  axti- 
ficiaUy  induced  electricity,  the  voltaic  carrent  is  not  afala 
to  prodaoa  a  static  charge  inaLayden  jar.  In  the  caae  of  the 
coated  wire  of  the  electric  tdegraph  it  is  aUe  to  do  ao,  pro- 
bably in  coDBcquence  of  the  compaiativelT  enormona  extent 
of  surfaes  which  comee  to  be  concerned.  Now  it  ia  this 
peculiarity  <rf  the  action  of  the  coated  teisgrapb-wire  vrfakk 
leads  to  the  alower  rate  at  which  the  electrM  inflnaiioe  ai 
propagated  along  ita  sabetaaea.  The  wire,  apon  avajty  m> 
easkm,  moot  be  filled  to  eaistration  with  tha  fnee  boibia  waj 
traasmiarion  can  be  eiffBetod,aad  than  mnst  be  emptiad  ooaa* 
■detdy  befoia  any  new  tronamiaaioB  can  he  mde*  Mr. 
Whitehonae  was  able  by  his  delicate  instromeats  to  proeora 
a  very  beaatifol  iUastn^ive  proof  that  it  ia  as  ehai;ged  LtydoB 
jars,  and  net  aimply  as  condoctota,  that  BBbmariBe  eable^  or 
sabtemneaB  coated  wires  act.  He  UxA,  £fteen  milee  of  tha 
Atlantie  eaUe,  cooaisting  of  an  internal  coadaetiBg  etrond, 
an  exteenal  metallic  envelope,  and  an  intervening  rnenlating 
sheath,  and  he  turned  i^  the  farther  end  into  the  air,  thna 
leaving  the  condacting  wireantirely  insolated  that  way.  Ho 
next  took  SOO  milea  of  the  same  cable,  and  arranged  it  in 
predsady  tho  sane  faiUoik  He  now  found  that  he  oonld 
fill  each  of  these  lengths  with  an  electric  diai^,  allow  tha 
ohargea  to  remain  tar  a  Sew  oeoonda  in  the  wira,  and  then 
diaeuBga  them  baak  throi^  the  aearec  esd,  meaaaring  tha 
Sareeof  tho  diadune^and  UMrrftanthaaaaoaMt^  iaflnwea 
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ItetMiiMtMru  it  flowed  out  vaAw  «  noiutnliit 
which  forced  it  to  paw  throngli  the  coiL  The  dlMfaarn 
from  tlu  IS-mlle  iMiffth  <rf  the  win  lifted  1076  gtabit  on  tne 
■teel-yud  of  the  deetniBeter.  The  dladuine  from  the 
IO(MnfIee  length  lifted  S800  grdns.  A  enmnt  wMoh 
fifted  18,000  graiM  apoD  being  nmpty  poured  thnmgh  the 
coil  of  uie  eleetroraeter,  lifted  60,000  graini  when  allowed 
to  flow  back  es  a  diecb&ige  after  hsTiDg  nlnnted  a  coated 
wire  408  nilei  long.  Here  it  was  CTident  that  Uieie  wires 
were  •eting  aa  rcserroin  and  not  aa  dmple  chvmela,  beeanse 
the  longer  wire  had  received  the  moat  powerful  efaaige,  and 
had  prodncfld  the  moat  powerfal  effects.  If  the  wirei  had 
been  acting  as  common  conductors,  the  longn-  wire  would 
neceaaarlly  have  prodnced  the  weaver  and  not  the  stronger 
effect,  OB  acoonnt  of  the  electrical  In&BeBce  being  attennated 
through  its  greater  extent 

Most  electricians  had  held,  prerlonily  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
WhitehoDse's  investigations,  that  tiie  ava^hle  force  of  an 
alsGtrie  eorrent  is  dimioiahed  hy  increasing  distance,  or  i& 
other  words  hy  the  leagtli  oi  the  tranamittii^  mediaiii,  In 
the  ntca  of  the  square  of  the  dittaiKO  it  haa  travetsed.  It 
was  yprj  Inmoitant  that  thla  qnaatton  shonld  teeeiTe  imme- 
diate ud  ful  iBvesti^tion,  becmiM^  if  the  noeiTed  dogma 
wov  true,  it  was  obvious  fliat  the  difficult;  must  be  ywy 
great  indeed,  of  getting  any  efficient  cnrrent  to  present  itself 
<m  the  opposite  wore  of  the  Atlantic,  it  having  oeen  started 
from  the  eastern  or  western  shore.  A  current  which 
would  be  strong  enongh  to  prodoee  verr  decided  results  at 
tlie  distance  of  &00  miles,  would  be  rendered  at  this 
neater  distance  almost  evanescent.  Mr.  Whltehonse  aeeord- 
ugl;r  proceeded  to  teat  the  deduction  in  two  ways.  First,  hj 
examining  the  diminution  of  the  current  power  to  produce 
mechanical  effects  in  eoDseqnenoe  of  its  having  made  certain 
extended  jonmejs  ;  and  then  by  closely  seratinising  its  loss 
of  speed  at  varying  distanoes.  The  current  from  a  voltaic 
battery,  consisting  of  73  pairs  of  16-inch  plates,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  magneto-electrometer  through  wires  of  different 
lengths.  Where  the  wire  was  only  a  few  feet  long,  £6,000 
grams  were  lifted  on  the  steelyard.  With  a  wire  SOO  miles 
long  10,660  grains  were  lifted.  With400mlle8,  SSSOgrains, 
and  wiUi^600  miles,  1400  grains.  As  many  as  6000  expe- 
riments were  made  with  wires  ranging  from  80  to  1080  miles 
long,  to  determine  the  rata  of  transmission.  With  a  length 
of  wire  of  63  miles,  the  transmission  was  accomplished  in 
eight- hundredths  of  a  second.  With  166  miles  in  fourteen- 
hundredths  of  a  second.  With  U49  miles  in  thirty-six  htin- 
dredths  of  a  second.  With  496  miles  in  seventy-nine  hun- 
dredths of  a  second,  and  with  1030  miles  in  a  trifle  less  than 
a  second  and  a  half.  Taking  63  miles  as  the  unit  in  these 
results,  there  were  a  series  of  distances  r^resented  by  the 
nambeit  1,  2,  3,  6,  IB.  Therefore,  if  the  so-called  law  of 
tlw  squares  of  the  distanees  were  correct,  the  transmis- 
sion tiuoegh  the  lOSO  miles  of  wire  ought  to  have 
lequind  144  times  as  loi^  U  the  tranimission  throng  the 
83  mileft  When  the  induced  eleetro-tnagnetic  corrant  was 
employed  in  the  distances  represented  by  the  series  1,  2,  and 
3,  the  rates  of  velocity  were  represented  by  the  fractional 
series  It  dierefore  wpean,  firom  experiments,  that 

natorels  more  aaspidoos  to  the  cause  of  wide  ocean  tel^rv 
phy,  than  ihe  assumption  of  theory, 

Dnring  the  experimental  investigation  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  a  very  surprising  and  an  altogether  unforeseen 
resnlt  was  obtained.  In  the  attempt  to  ascertain  how  small 
a  qcantity-liattery  would  prove  sufficient  to  effect  a  charge 
and  transmit  a  current,  through  some  thousand  miles  of  too 
Atlantic  cable,  Mr.  Whitehonse  had  a  piece  of  apparatus  pre- 
pared consisting  of  twenty-five  pairs  of  nae  and  silver 
plates,  each  about  the  twentieth  of  a  square  Iqeh  luoe,  and 
the  pairs  so  ansaged  that  they  oould  hold  a  of  aciauUted 
water  or  brine  batweMi  them.  On  charging  this  lillipntian 
battery,  dipping  the  plates  into  salt  and  vrater,  messages 
were  sent  from  it  through  the  thousand  miles  of  cable  with 
ihe  utmost  ease ;  and  not  only  so.  P^r  after  pair  was  drop- 
ped out  from  the  series,  the  messages  being  stiU  sent  onvrith 
equal  facility,  until  at  last  only  a  single  pair,  charged  by  one 
email  drop  of  liquid  waa  used.  Strange  to  say,  with  this 
single  pair,  and  single  drop,  distinct  signals  were  effected 
through  the  thousand  miles  of  the  cable  !  Each  signal  was 
registered  at  the  end  of  the  cable,  in  a  trifle  less  than  three 
seconds  of  time.  This  remarkable  experiment  demonstrated 
how  slight  a  current  might  be  made  to  give  very  good  results, 
■when  a  conductor  as  perfectly  insulated  as  the  copper  strand 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  waa  made  the  duamel  of  traoamiasion. 


In  some  of  Mr.  WUtdioose**  early  MtparinuBti  it  was 
fbund  that  the  indnced  electrtKmagnetic  current  took  a  second 
andahalf  to  diadia^itaalf,  when  it  moved  through  a  coated 
wlro  1146  milea  hmg,  in  eonseqnance  of  tho  retantng  influ- 
ence of  faidnction  in  thii  longuenod  ehamMl.  TUi  ftppv 
renfly  is  a  very  oxeelloit  tesdt— «  i^aii.  oenveyod  dereB 
hundred  nfles  In  lest  than  two  teeonmi  1  It  is  not  enoodi, 
however,  for  the  exigent  service  (kF  Atlantic  telegraphy,  in 
spelling  oat  messages,  most  letters  require  thne  or  fonr  sig- 
nals eaeb,  eonsequently  with  this  rate  of  transmiaaion  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  send  enough  words  across  the  Atlantic 
within  twenty-four  hours,  to  enable  the  company  to  vrork 
their  tel^r^h  remunerativel^ir  at  low  rates  of  charee.  The 
experimenter,  therefore,  aet  himself  to  set  whether  he  could 
not  find  some  means  of  quickening  the  pace  of  his  too  lag- 
ging messenger.  He  ultimately  acoompuahed  his  object  bv 
means  of  an  arrangement  with  electro-magnetic  coils  which 
enabled  the  operator,  through  the  simple  reversal  of  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  to  aend  currents  of  different  Hnd*  of  electneity, 
one  altar  tno  other  throng  the  condncting  wire.  Each  snc- 
ocMTO  transmission  then  aerved  to  clear  away  the  lagging 
residue  of  the  antagonistie  cnnont  vriilbh  inuned^tely  pre- 
ceded it  The  reouiins  of  fh«  old  current  which  dung  about 
the  wire  pertinaciously,  were  completely  and  rapidly  put  to 
the  rout  upon  the  stream  of  an  oppuite  kind  beiuK  thrown  in. 
When  positive  followed  negative,  and  negative  f^lowed  posi- 
tive, in  exactly  equal  pn^mlioiis,  the  electrical  equilibrium 
of  tne  wire  was  continually  restored  as  fast  as  it  was  "dis- 
turbed, and  its  telegraphi^  capabilities  were  In  this  way 
steadily  maintained.  By  the  use  of  these  alternated  electrical 
currents,  seven  and  eight  signals  were  now  distinctly  recorded 
through  the  1140  miles'  of  wire  in  a  second,  instead  of  on9 
sigcafin  a  second  and  a  half. 

When  the  idea  was  first  enteriained  that  electrical  cur. 
rents  would  ran  along  coated  telegraph-wires  with  a  velocity 
that  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances travnsed,  it  waa  alio  thooght  that  tha  difficnlty  might 
be  partially  overcome  hr  provi^ng  them  a  wider  roadto 
travel  along,  Itwasconceived,'thatironaoftwowire8  of  equal 
length,  was  six  times  as  large'  as  the  other,  that  wire  ou^ht 
to  transmit  any  given  electrical  current  with  a  six  times 
greater  facility  and  rate  of  speed.  Hence  it  was  proposed 
that  loog  wires  shonld  always  do  made  larger  than  short  ones. 
But  this  proposal  became  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence 
when  a  cable  of  sufficient  length  to  span  the  Atlantic  was 
concerned.  A  cable  possessing  only  the  dimensions  of  the 
Dover  and  Calais  one,  if  extended  enough  for  the  Atlantic 
service  would  weigh  not  less  than  20,000  tons.  But  if  the 
Dover  and  Calais  cable  were  only  duly  proportioned  to  its 
work,  the  Atlantic  cable  would  be  required,  oy  theory,  to  be 
considerably  larger  and  heavier,  so  that  not  even  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Leviathan  would  be  capacious  enough  to  cany 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it.  The  weight,  too,  that  would 
he  dapendent  upon  itself  and  npon  tho  stem  td  the  vesa^ 
from  which  it  was  beiiu;  payed  otit,  would  in  Atlantic  depths 
amount  to  a  considerable  number  of  tons.  Mr.  Whitehoose^ 
consequently,  applied  himself  with  considerable  anxiety  to 
determine  how  for  this  view  was  based  in  &ct.  He  worxed 
with  a  800  miles*  length  of  cable  which  had  three  insulated 
wires  running  along  parallel  to  each  other,  bat  distinct, 
through  one  mass  of  gutta-percha,  so  that  lie  could  use  a 
single  wire,  or  a  doable,  or  a  treble  one,  at  will,  combined  as 
one.  Borne  SOOO  separate  observatioas  were  made,  and  to  the 
experimenter's  great  relief  it  proved,  that  the  wire  of  in- 
creased  capacity  did  not  transmit  electrical  signals  with  greater 
fociiity  orspeea  than  the  smaller  one.  With  a  length  of  169 
miles  the  velocity  of  the  indnced  electro-magnetic  current  waa 
e^t-hundredthsof  a  second  in  a  single  wire,  WiUi  the  doubly 
wue  it  was  nine  hnndredtha ;  and  with  tiie  trebled  vrire  U 
was  nine  and  a  half  hnndredtha.  Increasing  the  use  of  the 
conductor  actually  au^menttd  M«  rttariU^Uon  ot  the  electrical 
transmission  through  it.  All  Mr.  Whitehouse's  expmmenta 
taken  together  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  tnat  a  tre- 
ble-aiied  conductor  gives  nearly  a  doubled  rate  of  retardation. 

When  the  actual  construction  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph- 
cable  was  commenced,  certain  important  facts  bad  therefore 
been  determined  which  served  as  very  excellent  indications  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus 
would  have  to  be  carried  on.  It  was  manifest  that  gutt^ 
percha  covered  submarine  wires  transmit  the  agent  entruatcd 
to  their  conveyance  as  induction-incumbered  Leyden  jais, 
and  that  consequently  the  transmission  is  effected  with  a 
velocity  which  is  niodifle^,^d,gj^u5n5^^^p^mal 
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CondHuBi*  AliotlutiiidnoaddMtan>-iiiBgnBticciiTrentBof  a 
mrtain  delanniiuiie  intsiiaitf,  tmvd  mxm  quicklj  than 
Btmpla  mltaie  enmata,  wd  that  th<  rapidity  vith  which 
rigub  an  tniumitted  hj  th«  ageocy  lu  d«etro4ouigDetic 
earrents,  can  be  greatly  uu^Maed  by  osiiw  opposite  elec- 
tricities following  each  oth&  alternately.  It  was  also  dear 
that  the  diminution  of  the  speed  of  movement  along  indnc- 
tion-emhanaBRed  wires  waa  not  in  so  high  a  ratio  as  the 
■qoares  of  the  digtATiftw  traveraed ;  that  several  distinct 
warns  of  tranamisoon  might  be  made  to  run  along  the  same 
wire,  one  aiter  the  other,  at  the  same  time ;  that  large  coated 
wires  tranamitted  with  less  facility  and  freedom  than  small 
ones,  in  conseqaence  of  requiring  a  larger  charge  to  saturate 
their  indactive  capacities  before  ther  were  in  a  fit  atats  to 
transmit ;  asid  that  therefore  the  small  ones  were  better  anited 
than  large  <mfl«  for  unplovment  in  wide  ocean  telegraphy; 
and  that  oy  the  vaa  of  small  mrea,  very  perfectly  insulated, 
and  of  electr&-niagiietie  indnctioibcmla  of  powers  carefully 
apportioned  to  the  il™An«tiifi«  of  the  wires,  signals  might  be 
tiansmitted  through  a  distance  of  SOOO  miles  with  a  rapidity 
amply  soffident  wi  all  pnzpoaea  <tf  rerenve  to  the  Coapaay 
and  of  utility  to  commerce. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  aa  AtlanUc  cable,  which  was 
to  famish  a  fair  promise  of  saceesa,  ahoold  have  a  well 
insulated  conductor,  of  dimensions  of  a  veiy  moderate  mze 
th&t  it  should  be  so  light  as  to  be  easily  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  easily  handled  dnring  paying  out,  and  yet  be 
go  dense  as  to  be  ule  to  ank  with  facility  to  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  so  strong  that  at  could  resist  am  strain  to 
which  it  might  be  exposed  duriae  deposition.  It  was  also 
essential  that  it  should  be  so  flexible  that  it  could  be  readily 
coiled  up  in  the  store-spaces  of  the  fact<«ies,  and  of  the 
'vessels  employed  in  paying  oat,  and  rolled  over  the  shesreB 
of  the  paying-out  apparatus,  and  yet  possessing  sufficient 
inertia  and  rigidity  to  allow  of  ita  lying  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  when  once  >n  gitu  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  following  ia  the  plan  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  these  multiplied  experimenta,  was  finally 
adopted  in  preparing  a  cable  for  the  Atlantic.  A  strand  of 
seven  wires  of  the  purest  copper  of  the  No.  22  gauge,  was 
first  prepared,  it  being  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
when  twisted.  The  strand  of  seven  wires  was  adopted  in 
preference  to  a  single  wire  of  the  same  practical  capacity, 
because  the  probabUity  of  a  destruction  of  continuity  was  in 
this  way  greatly  dimiotshed.  In  case  of  any  accident  occur- 
ing  it  was  very  unlikely  that  all  the  seven  wires  would  be 
broken  in  exactly  the  same  place,  and  so  long  as  only  one  of 
them  remained  sound,  the  elecmcal  tranimisnMi  ctmld  be 
carried  on.  strand  itself  was  subjeet  to  a  strain  which 
stretched  it  twenty  per  cent.,  without  any  ^reciable  injury 
to  Its  conducting  power  being  diseoTered.  To  show  that  no 
unount  of  attenuation,  which  could  possibly  be  prodoced  by 
accident,  could  interfere  to  any  important  ext^t  with  its 
utility  as  atel^raphic  conductor,  one  mile  of  wire  eleven 
times  smaller  than  the  strand,  was  introduced  into  a  gap 
made  in  a  600-miles  length  of  the  cable,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  transmitting  power  of  the  cable  by  the  interpo- 
lation.was  tested.  It  proved  that  the  transmitting  e^Mtcity 
of  the  cable  was  only  aimiuished  by  one  thirty-seventh  part. 

As  the  copper  strand  waa  prepared,  it  waa  rolled  upon 
drums,  and  then  taken  from  the  drums  to  have  three  separate 
coatings  of  gutta  percha  applied,  until  the  aggregate  diuneter 
was  thus  brought  m  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
gutta  percha  lued  mr  these  coatings  was  prepared  with  the 
ntanost  possible  care.  It  was  first  rasped  into  shreds,  and 
washed,  and  next  pressed  through  several  layos  of  fine  wire 
gauze,  and  kneaded  for  hours  in  the  interior  of  iron  c^lindwa 
oy  steam  machinery.  It  was  then  squennd  1^  powerful 
■crews,  throngh  dyes,  u  the  strand  of  copper  was  gradually 
drawn  along  between  them,  and  so  made  to  adapt  itself  as  a 
compact  sheath  to  the  strand.  Three  several  and  successive 
coatings  were  given  to  the  strand  in  order  that  any  imperfec- 
tion left  in  the  first  might  be  compensated  and  rememed  by 
the  next  coat  applied.  The  completed  core  was  Bubjected  to 
a  pressure  of  five  tons  upon  the  square  inch,  by  the  nse  of 
hydraulic  power,  without  the  insulating  material  b^ng  at  all 
injured  by  the  force  applied. 

During  the  process  m  the  manufacture  of  this  core  it  vras 
submitted  to  constant  examination  to  prove  both  that  the 
continuity  of  the  copper  strand  continued  unimpaired,  and 
also  that  the  insulating  power  of  the  guttapercha  sheath  was 
as  wnnplete  aa  it  was  required  to  m.  The  continuity  was 
!»OTed  by  passing  a  Toltaie  cnnent  of  low  iMmri^  from  a 


battery  ttf  a  nng^  pair  of  plates,  throo|^  ^  t/baad,  ani 
thai  cansiiig  it  to  record  a  signal  after  issniiu  from  the  wire. 
A  battery  of  low  intensity  waa  onployed  tor  this  pnrpoae, 
because  it  made  the  test  so  much  the  more  severe.  A  strong 
batteiT  might  have  thrown  the  current  through  &  slight 
impenKtion,  which  a  weak  battery  might  not  be  able  to 
overcome.  The  due  perfection  of  the  insulation  waa  toed 
by  turning  up  into  the  air  the  end  of  the  length  of  «ue 
about  to*M  examined,  and  by  than  connecting  one  pole  of  a 
voltaic  batteiT  of  five  hnndred  pain  of  plates  with  the 
nearer  end  of  the  length  of  wire,  and  the  other  pole  with 
the  earth,  a  magnetic  ^vanoraeter  being  suspended  within 
a  nnl  continuous  with  the  strand.  So  long  as  the  insnlation 
of  the  strand  was  fairly  perfect,  the  copper  wins  became 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  which  but  very  little  coold 
escape  and  so  no  cnirent  was  produced  thnnigh  the  stzand, 
and  oo  defection  of  ai^  consequence  appeared  in  the  mametie 
needle.  When  tb»  insalatiiig  sheath,  on  the  other  band, 
waa  imperfect,  the  electrical  diazge  haM  throu^  the 
imperfections  to  the  earth,  and  so  got  back  to  the  opponte 
pole  of  the  battenr.  In  this  way  a  current  was  set  up  in  the 
wire  to  supply  the  leakage,  and  the  magnetic  noMle  wis 
deflected  from  ita  positiop  of  equilibrium,  Ihn  deflection 
being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  current.  A  atrong 
battery  of  five  hundred  pain  of  plates  was  employed  in  de- 
tecting imperfect  insolation,  in  preference  to  a  weak  one, 
because  a  strong  current  would  force  a  passage  through  aa 
imperfection  which  nught  be  too  alight  to  allow  a  weak 
current  to  make  ita  way.  During  the  progress  of  the  work, 
a  plan  was  devised  wluch  enabled  the  testing  for  both  con- 
tinuity of  the  strand  and  insulation  of  the  sheath  to  be 
carried  on  simultaneonaly.  A  voltaic  corrent  can  pass 
throngh  a  charged  Leyden  jar  without  «ther  the  eiumit  or 
the  charge  being  in  any  practical  way  interfered  with.  There- 
fore the  entire  kngth  of  cable  under  nuuninaticA  was  joined 
up  into  a  loop  or  endless  ring,  and  a  voltaic  battery  of  five 
hnndred  pain  of  plates  bad  one  of  its  poles  connected  with  the 
conducting  strand  of  this  ring,  and  the  other  pole  placed  in 
communication  with  the  earUi .  A  small  ituuJated  battery  of 
low  tensifm  was  also  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the  nng, 
so  that  its  current  flowed  round  continually,  fr«a  pole  to 
pole,  through  the  strand.  An  iuaulaled  belt  was  also  so 
placed  in  the  circuit,  that  any  break  of  coutinuity  dropped  a 
needle,  before  held  magnetically  fast,  and  caused  the  bell  to 
sound.  Another  bell  instrument  waa  so  arranged  that  it  was 
rung  whenever  the  current  from  the  five  hundred  cell  batten 
b^^  to  run,  in  consequence  of  electrical  leakage^  with 
undesirable  speed.  The  feeble  batteiy  in  the  circuit  rung 
its  bdl  whenever  the  circuit  was  hrakoi.  The  strong  battciy 
ontof  the  drouit  rung  its  bell  whenever  an  outflowing  eorrait 
was  set  up  through  t£»  strand,  inconsequence  of  thvinanlat- 
ing  i^eath  being  nnaUe  to  retain  the  cliazgB. 

Daring  the  proaeontum  of  these  experimenta  the  yaj* 
remarkable  discovery  was  made,  that  the  insulating  power  u 
gutta  percha  is  very  materially  affected  by  temperature.  A 
high  temperature  aeems  greatly  to  impair  its  intiUting 
capacity,  and  the  recurrence  of  a  low  temperatnre  speedily 
restores  it  to  its  original  excellence.  An  opportunity  was 
taken,  when  a  single  flake  or  tier  of  the  completed  cable  was 
Ijring  at  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  in  the  yard  of  the 
manufactoiy  at  Greenwich,  to  watch  the  changes  which  the 
natural  variation  of  temperature  during  fortv-eight  hours 
produced  in  its  conducting  capability.  When  tKe  thermome- 
ter stood  at  42°,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
waa  buely  3" ;  bnt  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  69%  the 
defleetitm  of  the  magnetic  needle  became  64^  Even  passing 
■anshine  and  doud  made  the  tell-tale  needle  traverse  oat 
and  in  with  suiprising  rapidity.  There  is  fortunately  rea- 
son to  condude  that  the  oottom  of  the  AUaotic  viU  supply 
the  low  temperature  essential  to  the  good  perf<i»maace  of  the 
insulating  material.  The  last  eoandings  taken  by  IJeutenant 
Dayman  of  the  Cyclops,  have  enabled  him  to  determine  the 
deep-sea  temperature  over  a  very  considerable  rang^  and 
i  are  abuadanUy  confirmatory  of  this  fact, 
i  The  separate  lengths  of  manufactured  core  were  joined 
into  longer  extents  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  The  gutta 
I  percha  was  scraped  from  the  ends  for  a  short  distance,  and 
I  these  were  placed  in  contact.  A  piece  of  copper  wire  was 
then  attached  by  firm  brazing  to  one  side  of  the  joint,  and 
wound  round  thie  strand  until  it  nached  as  far  on  the  othei 
side,  being  there  brazed  again.  A  aecond  binding  was  thM 
effected  outride  the  first  m  precisdy  the  same  way,  and 
several  layers  of  gutta  ]^jUc.^^tJg|^le  the 
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■id  of  hot  iroDS.  In  case  of  the  core  on  each  side  of  the 
joint  being  at  any  time  so  dragged  that  the  ends  of  the 
strand  were  broken  aennder,  this  outer  investment  of  wire 
would  nnroll  spirally  without  being  detached  from  the 
strand.  Thus  the  electric  continnitT  of  the  strand  would  be 
preserred  even  when  the  strand  itself  was  severed. 

Every  two  miles  of  the  comjpleted  core  were  wound  upon 
channelled  drums  with  deep  flanges,  iron  shod  at  the  rim, 
■0  that  thay  could  be  toIIm  about  and  made  to  petlonn  their 
own  locomotion.  When  the  contenta  of  these  drums  were 
nssd  in  supplying  the  cable  with  more  core,  one  of  the  ends 
was  attached  to  the  outgoing  core  of  the  compressed  cable, 
and  so  the  contents  were  unrolled  from  the  dram  as  the 
external  metallic  wires  were  apun  round  the  core.  During 
the  unrolling  a  serving  of  hemp,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
pitch  and  tar,  was  compactly  wound  round  the  core  to  act  as 
a  bed  for  the  external  metaluc  sheath.  Then  eighteen  strands, 
each  of  seven  wires  of  charcoal  iron,  were  twisted  firmly 
round  the  core.  The  strands  and  the  cable  were  made  by 
predsel^  analogous  machinery.  A  large  horizontal  table, 
containing  seven  bobbins  on  the  circumference  in  the  case  oi 
the  strand  machine,  and  eighteen  in  the  case  of  the  closing 
or  finishii^  machine,  was  whirled  round  by  iteam  power 
with  great  i^idi^.  A  central  wiroj  or  the  core,  was  drawn 
up  thronf^  a  iude  in  tilie  middle  of  the  taible,  and  so 
hmsted  with  a  twisted  whal  of  viras  m  strands,  giTen  off 
from  flis  bobbins  as  the  table  revolved.  The  stnnds  were 
used,  in  completing  the  cable,  instead  of  solid  wirss,  because 
ti^  this  means  greater  flexibility  and  strength,  for  the  mate- 
rial used,  were  obtained.  The  external  inveatmrait  of  iron 
was  soldy  designol  to  protect  the  coated  core  from  me- 
chanical violence  during  the  act  of  aulnueigeQce,  and  to 
confer  upon  it  a  convenient  amount  of  wdght  for  effscting 
its  nnking  in  the  sea. 

Each  strand-machine,  daring  the  mann&cture  of  the 
cable,  was  worked  day  and  night,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 

?iun  ninety-eig^t  miles  of  wire  into  fourteen  miles  of  strand, 
he  several  s^and-machines  at  work  simnltaaeoaslj  every 
twenty-four  hours  transformed  2058  miles  of  wire  mto  S94 
miles  of  strand.  As  much  as  thirty  miles  of  cable  have 
been  made  within  twenty-fonr  hours.  At  one  time  all  the 
wize-drawws  in  England  proved  to  be  unable  to  snp^y  the 
CMcting  demands  of  the  machinery,  and  the  works  nad  to 
pause  mc  a  short  space.  The  entire  length  of  wire,  iron  and 
copper,  spun  into  this  wonderful  stracture,  amounts  to 
332,500  miles ;  a  length  sufficient  to  engirdle  the  earth 
thirteen  times !  The  completed  cable  weighed  from  nioeteen 
hundredweight  to  one  ton  per  mile,  and  proved  to  be  able  to 
bear  with  impunity  a  direct  strain  of  five  tons.  In  the  salt 
water  the  weight  of  the  cable  would,  however,  not  exceed 
fourteen  hundredweight  per  mile ;  and  as  the  greatest  depth 
of  the  Atlantic  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  laid  is  only  a 
little  more  than  two  miles,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
wei^t  would  necessarily  be  home  by  friction  against  the 
particles  of  the  water  as  the  rope  sunk,  it  was  anticipated 
thai  the  cable  would  never,  under  any  orcumstances,  be 
nauiTed  to  meet  a  strain  of  mora  than  one  ton  and  a  half. 

The  Atlantic  cable  is  to  be  worked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  currents  called  forth  by  an 
iastrumental  agency  of  a  somewhat  complicated  kind.  Pirst 
and  foremost  in  this  agency,  as  the  primary  source  of  the 
working  influence,  stands  Mr.  Whitehonse's  "  Perpetual 
Maintenance  Battery."  This  battery  consists  of  large  plates 
of  platinat^  silver,  and  amalgamated  zinc,  mounted  in  cells 
of  gntta  percha.  There  are  several  plates,  both  of  silver  and 
zinc,  in  each  cell ;  hut  all  the  zinc  plates  rest  upon  a  lonn- 
tndinal  bar  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  all  the 
Edlver  plates  hang  upon  a  similar  bar  at  the  top  of  the  cell, 
BO  that  thus  there  is  virtualljr  but  a  ungle  stretch  of  silver, 
and  a  single  stretch  of  zinc  in  operation.  This  arrangement 
is  made  becanse  it  mables  any  portion  of  dther  nlver  or  dne 
to  be  remored  for  repair  or  renewal  without  stoppiu;  for  a 
moment  the  operation  of  the  batieiy.  As  ai^  one  lamina 
becomes  imperfect,  it  can  he  taken  out  from  its  groove,  and 
replaced.  Each  cell  conttuns  two  thousand  square  inches  of 
acting  surface,  and  is  charged  with  the  usual  mixture  of  acid 
and  water,  and  there  are  ten  such  cells  combined  to  consti- 
tnte  the  battery  that  is  employed.  This  combination  is  so 
powerful  that  when  the  broad  strips  of  copper  plate  which 
form  the  polar  extensions  are  brought  into  contact  or 
separated,  brilliant  flashes  are  producra,  accompanied  by  a 
lend  crackling  sound.  The  points  of  large  pliers  are  made 
rad'Iuit  in  five  seconds  when  placed  between  them,  and  iron 


screws  bum  with  vivid  scintiUation.  These  brilliant 
effects  are,  however,  inconvenient  in  one  particular.  They 
are  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  appaiatos.  The  metallic 
soruces  from  which  they  are  emitted,  are  rapidly  burned 
away  during  their  continuance.  In  order,  as  ^  as  possible, 
to  bloviate  this  injurious  effect,  contact  is  made  and  broken, 
during  the  transmission  of  electrical  signals,  by  means  of  a 
key  prwenting  a  very  large  surface  of  metaL  A  horizontal 
bar,  flattened  at  Uie  top,  turns  backwards  and  forwards  pivot- 
ways,  and  tiltB  ita  edges  against  twenty  flat  brass  springs 
raaemUing  in  form  the  keys  of  a  ptuio-forte,  ten  being  on 
Mch  side.  A  constant  slight  leak  of  the  euirent  is  also  con- 
tinuously maintained  through  a  curl  of  platinum  wire  placed 
in  water.  By  this  contrivance  the  injurious  force  of  the 
spark  is  pretty  well  absorbed  and  destroyed.  Tb»  coat  (d 
maintainmg  this  magnificent  ten-celled  Titan  battny  at  work 
does  not  exceed  a  shilling  per  hour. 

But  it  has  been  stated  that  the  voltaic  current  is  by  no 
means  a  fleet  messenger  compared  with  other  agents  whidi 
are  at  the  command  of  the  electrician.  Consequently  it  is 
not  the  electric  stream  generated  in  this  mighty  uttery  which 
is  designed  to  be  actually  sent  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  per- 
formance of  telegraphic  service.  This  primary  power  is  only 
used  to  call  up  and  stimulate  the  energy  of  a  more  speedy 
traToUer.  The  voltaic  current,  genwated  in  the  battery,  is 
transmitted  to  a  piece  of  complicated  apparatus  known  as 
Mr.  WUtehonse^  "  Double  Induction  CoOa.'*  These  coils 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  and  each  coil  conusts,  first,  of  a  thick 
bar  of  soft  iron  about  five  feet  long ;  then  of  a  sheath  of 
gutta  percha  enveloping  the  bar ;  next  of  several  miles  of 
comparatively  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire,  coiled  round  the 

Ktta  percha  sheath  and  bar ;  and  finally  of  a  mile  and  a 
If  of  silk-covered  coarser  copper  wire  coiled  round  outside 
the  inner  . coil,  but  without  the  two  coils  having  anjr  metallic 
communication  or  connection.  Now  the  inside  iron  bars, 
here,  are  intended  to  be  made  into  temporary  magnets  by  the 
action  of  electrical  currents  circulating  through  the  coils. 
The  outer  coil  of  coarse  wire  carries  the  battery-current 
round  the  iron  to  make  it  a  temporary  magnet.  This  coil 
therefore  is  the  primary  or  peMrating  coil.  The  inner  coil 
of  finer  wire  has  a  new  in^pandent  current  set  up  in  it  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  temporary  magnet ;  as  the  primary 
current  makes  a  magnet,  so  the  magnet  makes  a  tecondaiy 
current  in  the  previously  quiescent  coil,  and  this  secondaiT 
and  magnetically  induced  current  it  is  which  is  sent  off  brisk 
enough  to  perform  the  work  of  rushing  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  independent  secondary  current  is  therefore  the  trimt- 
mission  current,  and  the  coil  in  which  it  is  produced  is  pro- 
perly the  transmission  coil.  To  Mr.  Whiteoouse  the  merit 
is  due  of  winding  the  secondary  transmission  coil  round  the 
magnet  directly,  and  inside  of  the  generating  coil.  By  this 
means  the  magnet  has  additional  indncuu  power  given  to  it 
on  account  of  the  greater  propinquity.  The  coils  are  used 
in  pair^  because  each  one  inductively  increases  the  power  of 
its  neighbour,  and  in  return  has  its  own  eneivy  inductively 
increased  aa  well.  The  {ffeat  heating  j^wer  «  the  battery- 
cuRoit  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  sue  and  extent  of  the 
primary  cod  through  which  it  is  passed.  If  at  any  time,  by 
accident,  the  current  find  a  short  course  for  itself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silk  covering  of  the  wire  being  injured,  the 
accident  is  immediately  indicated  by  the  rapid  nss  of  tilie 
temperature  of  the  coil. 

Tne  transmission-cnrrent  generated  in  the  itmer  wire  of 
the  double  induction-coil  necessarily  gets  considerably  weak- 
ened when  it  has  passed  through  a  distance  of  1800  or 
1900  miles.  Consequently  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
electrician's  plan  to  set  this  weakened  current  immediately 
to  work  to  print  or  record  the  signals  transmitted.  The 
weakened  trutsmission-current  is  merely  caused  to  open  and 
close  the  outlet  of  a  fresh  battery  destined  to  do  the  printing 
or  recording  lahonr.  The  strand  of  the  cable  is  oontinued 
into  a  ooif  of  fine  wire,  wound  about  a  hsr  of  soft  iron. 
When  the  tiansmission-current  flows  through  the  coil,  the 
bar  becomes  a  temporaiy  magnet,  winch  has  the  direction  of 
its  polarity  determmed  hy  the  nature  of  the  corrent  (positive 
or  negative)  that  is  sent  through  the  coil.  The  pole  which 
is  north  when  the  tianBrnission-current  is  positive,  becomes 
south  when  the  transmission-current  is  ae^&live.  Near  to 
the  temporary  magnet  a  permanent  magnet  is  so  placed  that 
it  can  traverse  backwanb  and  forwards  npon  a  pivot  as  it 
is  actuated  by  the  temporary  magnet  The  north  pole  of 
the  permanent  magnet  is  attracted  by  the  south  pole  of  the 
temporary  one,  and  wee  ven^^^^lJ^jt^^^ti^nty^^f^  the 
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temporary  fiugnet  is  rerersed,  th«  pematieflt  ma^et  la 
eaused  to  traverse.  When  it  traverses  o&e  way,  it  opens 
the  outlet  of  the  local  batteiy  by  effecting  a  contact  and 
causes  it  to  print ;  when  it  traTeiM  the  ouier  way  it  shata 
off  the  carrent  of  the  local  batteiy,  bo  that  it  ia  eonstrained 
to  cease  to  print. 

It  is  the  peculiar  Advantage  of  this  ielay>ln8tniment  (as  ft 
is  called)  that  the  temporary  magnet  has  no  other  work  to  do 
than  to  tarn  the  permanent  magnet  upon  its  almost  friction* 
less  pivot.  It  has  no  spring  to  ovsreome,  sttch  as  is  more 
commonly,  employed  in  this  class  of  instruments.  The 
arrangemnt  is  so  sMritire  that  the  appatatiu  may  b«  put  in 
action  by  &  fragment  of  zinc  and  a  supenco  pnssed  sninst 
the  tongne.  These  relays  may  Indeed  be  ordinarily  neard 
clickins  backwards  and  forwards,  and  working  automatically 
when  Vie  large  indnction*coils  are  in  operation  within  a  few 
feet  of  them,  actually  doing  a  little  business  on  their  own 
account,  although  not  in  communication  with  any  enrrent, 
aud  transmitting  the  same  Higoals  and  msssages  as  those  which 
are  being  forwarded  throngh  the  agency  of  the  induction- 
coils.  As  the  poles  of  the  induction-coil  magnets  are  re- 
versed, the  poles  of  tiie  relay-magnets  are  actuated  diflerent 
ways,  Mr.  VVbitehouse  has  made  the  instruments  even  more 
exquisitely  delicate  by  spplying  a  second  permanent  magnet, 
so  that  it  can  be  made  by  a  screw-adjustment  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  altnetion  ictii^  on  the  woriiing  magnet,  either 

^Iwn  the  printing  battery  is  bnraght  into  operation  by 
the  relay,  alrndy  described,  it  lecords  by  th«  agency  of  one 
of  Professor  Morse's  iustmments.  In  this  ins^ment  a 
ribbon  of  paper  Is  unrolled  from  a  hollow  cylinder  by  a  train 
of  clock-work,  and  as  it  is  unrolled,  a  sliarp  style,  msgne- 
tically  actuated,  indents  a  series  of  dots  or  lines  upon  the 
psper.  When  the  style  is  pricked  down  but  for  an  Instant, 
it  is  a  cbt  that  is  impressed.  When  it  is  kept  down  for  more 
than  an  instant  a  lengthened  line  or  da*h  is  left,  because  the 
paper  ribbon  is'  being  drawn  along  beneath  the  style.  In 
order  thkt  the  style  may  be  magnetically  controlled  to  inscribe 
the  dash  or  the  dot,  it  is  held  up  by  a  strong  spring  when 
not  in  action,  and  drawn  down  by  a  temponiy  Oiignet  formed 
by  the  printing  batteiy  current,  when  in  operation.  A  soft 
iron  bar,  enveloped  by  a  coil  of  the  printing  batteiy  wire, 
ik  stronger  than  the  qniag  when  it  becomes  a  magnet,  ana 
drags  ft  down. 

The  dot  and  dash-oode  ot  Professor  Mone  h  adopted  for 
the  Atlsntie  service,  because  there  ia  but  one  wire  in  the 

cable,  which  must  be  made  to  express,  at  least,  all  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  numerals ;  different  combinations 
of  the  dot  and  dash  can  be  leadilv  caused  to  ttlFect  this ;  thus 
dot  and  dash,  .  —  is  taken  to  signify  a;  —  ...  to  swnifv 
—  •  -  fere:  —  .  .  d;  .  for  e,  and  soon.  Mr.  C. 
Bright  has  patented  a  veiy  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  in 
which  the  same  elementary  symbols  are  given  by  sounds 
issuing  from  a  fk^e  and  a  muffled  bell.  It  is  possible  that 
this  apparatus  will  some  day  be  adopted  by  uie  Atlantic 
Companv  for  their  service. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany the  use  of  the  fine  91-gun  sh^  Agamenmou  for 
paying  out  one  half  of  the  cable  into  the  Atlantic,  and  com- 
mbsiouBd  the  paddle-wheel  frigate  Leopard  to  act  as  ite 
tender.  Hiu  United  States  Oovemment  sent  over  the  msg- 
niacent  new  heavy  frigate  Niagara  to  carry  the  other  half, 
with  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  Snsqnehanna  for  a  tender. 
The  Agamemnon  proved  to  be  singularly  adapted  for  ite 
woit  in  consequence  of  having  one  square  space  as  a  hold, 
49  feet  across  and  20  feet  deep.  In  tlOs  apace  the  1260 
miles  of  the  cable  were  able  to  be  deposited  in  a  ungle  cir- 
cular coil.  The  Niagara  was  not  by  any  means  so  well 
adapted  for  the  service,  and  had  to  be  considerably  altered 
in  her  internal  arrwigemenU  after  she  came  over  to  England, 
the  cable  even  then  being  distributed  into  three  or  four  dis- 
tinrt  coils.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  engineer  for  the 
paving  out,  planned  that  the  cable  should  come  up  from  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  sweeping  round  a  central  block  occupying 
the  width  of  the  coil,  and  then  wound  out  and  in  over  four 
grooved  sheaves,  geared  t<^elher  by  cogs,  finally  passing 
along  a  short  distance  above  the  poop-deck,  and  pwging 
over  a  fifth  sheave,  resting  over  the  stem,  into  the  sea.  A 
mction  drum,  also  geared  to  the  sheaves,  was  embraced  by 
blocks  worked  by  nowerful  screws,  so  that  it  could  be  gripped 
more  or  len  tightly  whenever  occasion  arose.  Provision  was 
also  made  to  register  electrically  the  speed  with  which  the 
paying-ont  vessels  moved  through  the  water,  the  rate  at 


wfaidi  the  cable  waa  payed  out  every  instant,  aad  the  atnUn 

which  was  thrown  upon  iL  Electrical  signals,  too,  were  to 
be' made  through  Uie  cable,  from  end  to  end,  every  second, 
to  prove  the  maintenance  of  Ite  continuity.  The  engineer'a 
ealcnlatioDB  fixed  from  four  to  five  miles  an  honr  as  uie  rat« 
of  speed  at  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  the  paying-Ont  (rf 
the  cable  should  be  effected.  An  external  guard  waa  placed 
over  the  screws  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  work,  to  prevent 
the  cable  being  Injured  In  case  any  need  shonla  atiee  for 
returning  upon  the  course  to  pick  up  some  portion  of  it  that 
had  been  already  submetged.  A  unall  journeyman  mffM 
was  prepared  tor  accomplishing  this  picking-up  labonr. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  dropping  the  portion  of  the  eable 
in  the  act  of  being  submra-ged  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  severe  storm,  and  for  buoying  the  end  until 
the  storm  was  past,  the  dn^b^  bring  accomplished 
means  of  very  strong  supernumerary  n^>es  kept  rudy  fw  the 
purpose. 

The  end  of  the  month  of  July  was  selected  for  the  aeeom- 
plishment  of  this  wonderful  enterprise,  because  Lieutenant 
Maury  had  ascertuned,  by  the  accumulation  of  a  lam  eeriea 
of  olnervations.  that  the  Northern  Atlantic  is  in  Uie  moet 
favoarable  condition  for  any  work  of  the  kind  in  this  seaaoB 
of  the  year.  There  is  then  the  least  likelihood  of  trouble 
from  the  presence  of  either  fodS  or  icebeigs,  and  galea  d 
wind  are  almost  unknown  at  £e  period,  excepting  just  off 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  Lieutenant  Hauiy  alio  maifced 
out  the  track  the  veiMla  oudit  to  endeavour  to  talce.  Theo- 
retically, the  beat  course  lay  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
running  directly  from  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfenndland  to 
Valentta  Harbour  in  Ireland.  But  all  pnctfeal  navigaton 
are  aware  that  it  fa  altc^ther  impossible  to  direct  a 
along  a  true  great  circle  track.  Such  a  track  would  require 
that  the  course  of  the  vessel  should  be  altered  to  an  almost 
infinitely  small  amount  at  every  successive  instant.  Whereas 
in  steeriDR  by  the  compass  no  alteration,  of  coune,  to  anr 
thing  less  uian  half  a  point  of  the  compass  is  actually  trust' 
wortiiy.  Bad  steering,  unascerteinable  sete  of  the  corzent, 
and  unavoidable  compass  deviations,  introduce  eontinnsllj 
errors  nearly  approaching  to  this  amount  LienlenantManij 
consequently  planned  a  potygomd  route  from  Valentin  Har- 
bour to  Trinitv  Bay,  in  whicn  thne  were  only  six  dianeas 
of  course,  eacu  one  restricted  to  a  quarter  of  a  pofait  of  the 
»}mpBS8,  and  in  which  the  departure  from  a  true  sreit  drele* 
path  waa  no  more  than  eight-tenths  of  a  nancieal  mXm.  If 
one  ship  had  sailed  in  the  great  drele  route,  and  the  other  in 
the  polygonal  route,  each  moving  at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
the  one  vessel  would  not  have  been  out  of  h^l  oftheotherthe 
whole  way.  The  telegraph  cable  being  laid  in  the  polygonal 
route,  and  then  hauled  in  by  windlasses  at  each  end,  until  it 
was  reduced  to  a  true  mat  cirote  curve,  each  windlass  would 
only  have  to  wind  in  SfiOfathoiQS  of  the  cable.  Tbt  entiie 
length  of  the  cable  that  would  be  required  to  connect 
Valentia  Harbour  with  Trinity  Bay  would  be  1834  statute 
miles.  The  libual  allowance  of  a  snpeifluona  length  of 
600  miles  waa  thoefote  made  to  pnvi^  against  anfhresan 
accidente. 

lu  recent  yean  very  great  improvemente  have  been  made 
in  the  process  of  deep  sea  sounding,  chiefly  in  the  first 
instau<»  throiU|h  American  ingenuity  and  skill.  Mr.  Brooke, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  has  o<mtTived  a  aonnding  apparatus, 
whieh  proves  very  aneoMsfal  and  naaageable.  The  aj^arataa 
eonsiste  of  a  cannon-ball  threaded  upon  an  iron  rod  in  audi  a 
way  that  when  the  rod  strikes  tiie  bottom  of  the  sea  the 
cannon  ball  is  detached  from  a  ^ir  of  triggers  and  dropped, 
the  rod  being  then  drawn  up  with  specimens  of  the  bottom 
adhering  to  a  hollow  cup  indented  into  ite  inferior  sarfiwo. 
Allowance  is  m&de  for  the  extent  to  which  transvene 
eurrente  draw  out  the  line  during  the  descent  of  the  pluniuet, 
based  upon  the  known  rate  at  iniich  the  plummet  ou(^t  to 
descend  in  deep  water.  It  aj^ears  from  a  large  senes  <^ 
deep  soundings  which  liave  now  been  taken,  that  the  actual 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  veiy  much,  and  very  abruptly  broken 
ep;  jagged  peaks  alternating  with  pracipitoua  submarine 
vallies.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Atlantic  seems  to  He  to 
the  south  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  sounding  there 
indicating  a  descent  of  something  more  than  Ave  milea.  In 
the  more  norUiem  regions  the  depth  is  oonnderably  less, 
especially  between  tbe  parallels  of  48"  and  M*  nonh  Mitnde. 
There  is  one  rreat  zone  of  the  earth,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  in  which  the  surface  appean  to  be  raised  oompanttiv^ 
high.  This  zone  marks  the  line  mwhifl^^ejiprthedL^dsontl^ 
em  water-sheds  meet,  aliketath»:^i:tivtkelfta«ii^^ 
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■kdAda.  ItiieontiaudiiitlwN«tbanP«aftothroiuhil» 
Alflotian  IiIm.  and  it  atretdiea  »t  tba  bottom  of  tb«  Aiuatic, 
ai  a  aoH  of  niDinaiiiia  abelf  from  Oi^  RaMi  in  Novfonnd- 
land  to  Cape  Clear  in  IreUnd,  Nefffonndlang  and  the  British 
iBlaods  being  really  projecting  extremities  of  the  higher  portion 
of  the  shelf.  Thin  platean  rests  preciacW  in  the  «onrse  along 
which  tba  tel^^phic  cable  reqmrea  to  $e  atretobadj  and  qo- 
where  unhs  to  more  than  a  trifie  beyond  two  roilea,  fiesidei 
Uiis,  it  ia  covered  through  a  great  portion  of  its  ooDrse  by 
microseojpicaU^  minuta  calcareous  and  liliceous  abielda  or 
shells  of  foraminatsd  and  diatom  racea  of  oreatares,  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  ivanu  waters  of  the  tropica,  and  then 
drifted  al<H)g  by  the  Qvlf  streAn,  nntU  they  were  finally 
dropped  in  this  region  as  a  kind  of  perpetual  snow  storm,  in 
oonseqaence  of  passing  from  water  in  rapid  onward  move* 
mentj  into  fluid  that  is  comparatively  at  rest.  These  delicate 
remains  of  organised  existence  when  brought  np  by  the 
deep  aeaplummat  pnra  to  be  lo  perfect  notwitbstwiaiog  their 
fn^pUty,  that  tbei»  can  be  do  >mbt  the  depth*  where  tbey 
tie  are  free  Uw  all  kinds  of  mecbanioal  disturbanoei  and  so 
in  the  precise  o^ndition  which  mnifc  be  Uie  moat  eoodnoive 
to  the  safe  preservation  of  an  electrical  cable  once  deposited  in 
their  recwses,  Lieutenant  fierryman,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  oarsfnUy  sounded  through  the  extent  of  this  submarine 
platwn*  and  described  it  as  being  smooth  and  slightly  incliaed 
ham  end  to  end.  Lientenant  Dayman  of  H.M,S.  Cyclops, 
reyieed  thene  soundmgi  shortly  before  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition  iot  the  submergsnce  of  the  cable,  going  over  the 
same  tmok  again,  and  folly  eonfirmed  the  genwal  mots  of  tiie 
relativ^  slight  depth  of  the  platean,  and  the  abundant 
presenoe  of  the  diatomaceoua  and  foraminated  deposits,  but 
he  reported  a  greater  degree  of  desaity  in  the  depths  of 
diffiumki  pontiona  than  Lisntwiant  Beiryman  had  conceived. 

On  the  fitb  of  Angnat,  16&7,  operations  oomme&eed.  There 
were  preeent  the  '  Agamemnon/ '  Nianra,' '  Leopard/  'Sua- 
^adianna,*  'Willing  Mind/  and  'Advice*  nx  BtaaauES 
intended  to  assist  in  varions  parts  of  Oie  opentimii.  The 
ghore-ead  of  the  cable  was  Uumn  en  shore  from  the  'Nia- 
||ara,' by  a  number  of  boats.  And  then  tookplaoe  a  ceremonial 
inaugoration  of  the  enterprise :  the  Lord-Cieutenant  of  Ire- 
land  receiving  the  extreme  end  of  the  cable,  and  drawing  it 
into  a  tent  where  electrical  batteries  had  been  pheed,  on  the 
beach  of  Valentia  Hsriraur,  The  engineer  was  doomed,  how- 
ever, to  a  mortifjring  disappointment.  A  slight  accident 
tiappened  to  the  cable  on  the  6ih,  bat  Uiis  was  repaired,  and 
the  ships  proceeded.  By  the  morning  of  the  lOUi  they  had 
got  out  flOO  miles  to  sea.  and  the  osble  conveyed  mesisgas  to 
and  from  the  land  and  tne  ships  with  the  utmost  faeility :  the 
persona  on  shore  following  tlu  history  of  the  vcyage  hoar  by 
nonr.  On  the  11th,  liowenr,  the  engineer  nnnd  that  S3S 
aantioal  milas,  or  880  statute  miles,  of  cable  had  been  snb- 
mttT]^ ;  and,  kwiwing  that  that  was  far  too  mach  in  pro- 
pwtum  to  the  stmight  line  distance,  he  ocmdadcd  there  was 
too  much  '  slack  *  or  sigMg  in  the  oable's  coarse.  A  modifi- 
cation in  the  ^p  ef  the  nachinery  wsa  therefore  made  ^  and 
this  modificaiion  appears  to  have  been  neskilfully  attended  te 
by  one  of  Uia  subordinates.  The  cable  was  stretched  too 
tightly ;  it  snapped,  and  went  to  the  bottom,  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  thoDsand  feat,  equal  to  forty  times  the  height  of  St. 
Faaro.  ^paratiens  are  being  made  at  this  time,  March 
ISfiS,  for  immediately  revnming  the  attempt,  The  lost 
portion  (rf  the  cable  has  been  replaced ;  and  government 
ahipa  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  StMM  K9  ondar 
ordeia  again  to  assist  in  this  national  enterprise. 

Eleetriw^  Telegraphs  now  render  nsefol  senloe  In  several 
eiUea  ttf  America.  In  New  York  oght  bell-tewers  are  eon" 
n«eted  with  each  othw,  and  with  the  oantval  tower  over  the 
CS^  Hall  hf  telegraphic  vires  |  thia  system  i$  wed  to  sig- 
naltee  an  alarm  wt  fire.  At  Bwrtoa  a  comimheuiTe  plan  is 
Mted  on.  A  central  station  has  been  selected,  in  whieh  the 
prineipid  inetrameBta  are  placed.  Two  wiref  take  a  veiy 
ctronitona  nate  firemthis  station  ;  one,  ii^mioasly  snpportra 
on  hoBse-teps  by  insBlated  standards,  extends  to  all  the  fire- 
bell  towisrs  in  the  city,  where  it  sets  upon  machinery  vhieh 
strikes  on  a  ^axgt  bell  whenever  an  impulse  it  transmitted 
throngh  the  wife  j  the  other,  mneh  more  extensive,  proeeeds 
to  all  the  street  or  ward  signal-stations  in  the  dty.  At  eaoh 
of  these  signal-Btatione  is  a  ito^  containing  a  magnetic  appa- 
ratus, under  the  care  of  a  keeper.  If  a  fire  break  oat  in  any 
part  of  the  sity,  a  message  is  sent  to  the  nearest  signal-sta- 
tion ;  the  man  trammitsasignaltotheoentral station,  whence 
an  deotoie  impulse  ia  seat  to  all  the  bell-towers  la  the  aty. 


the  riagbc  of  wWA  cmveys  tlie  nqubred  infornuticn.  It  is 
obviona  that  other  public  information,  besides  that  relating  to 
Sna,  maybe  diawninated  tbroaghont  the  dtv  by  siamax 
means.  Tliere  are  about  fifty  miles  of  wire  in  this  tel^r^h 
at  Boston.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  now 
the  telegraphic  wires  follow  so  many  sab-way  routes  in 
Loudon,  local  news  will  gradually  be  brought  within  tbs 
scope  of  the  system. 

ELECTiilCITY  OF  ORGANIC  BBINOa  Plants  and 
animals,  nader  certain  circanutances,  exhibit  electrioal 
phenomena  These  bowevsr  are  not  so  constant  or  fre- 
qoentas  ia  sometimes  inugined.  Considering  the  connection 
that  is  now  known  to  exist  between  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
as  Light)  Heat,  Chemioal  Action,  and  Electricity,  it  is  per- 
haps matter  of  snrprise  that  so  few  electrical  phenomena  are 
exhibited  by  organised  bodies. 

In  Plants  it  appears  that  daring  growth  electricity  is 
developed.  Poidllet  filled  several  pots  with  earth,  and 
plaoed  in  them  different  kinds  of  seeds,  and  than  insuhUed 
tham.  During  the  process  of  germination  no  electric  distori^ 
ance  was  discovered,  but  when  the  seeds  began  to  sproat  a 
gold-leaf  electrometer  had  its  leaves  separated  at  least  half 
an  inch  &om  each  other.  PouiUet  conclades  that  ^e  ve getap 
tion  on  the  enrface  of  the  earth  most  produce  a  vast  amount 
of  elecbricity,  and  be  an  active  cause  of  its  phenomena  in 
the  atmospbere.  Other  observers  have  found  that,  by  placing 
wires  in  the  bark  and  pith  of  a  growing  tree,  they  have  obtained 
decided  indications  of  the  presenoe  of  a  galvanic  current. 
These  exhibititms  of  electric  disturbance  are  undoubtedly 
dependent  on  the  obemieal  changes  going  on  in  the  plant, 
and  this  is  one  of  tiie  many  instances  in  which  we  find  one 
f«ce  in  nature  representing  another.  Under  the  inflnenoe  oi 
heat  and  light  the  chemical  and  attractive  foroes  are  brought 
into  pl^,  and  the  motile  force  of  the  growth  ef  the  plant 
u  well  a«  eleotrioal  phenomena  are  tiie  result, 

Ja  the  Animal  Kin^on  the  aams  indicatienB  of  the  pre- 
sence of  electrieity  u  afforded  during  the  aotivi^  ti  ^ 
vital  fonctioDs.  Matteucci  baa  observed  a  cowridfiable  dv 
flection  of  the  galvanometer  when  wires  were  oonnected  with 
it  pauing  from  the  liver  and  stomach  of  a  rabbit  Othec 
experimenters  have  obtained  similar  resolta.  It  has  bean 
supposed  that  these  phenomena  were  due  to  the  obemiMl 
chaogei  going  on  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  they  cease 
on  the  death  of  the  animal.  Free  electrioity  is  ex- 
cited '  by  the  movements  of  the  haman  body.  This  is 
nude  evident  by  rubbing  the  feet  os  a  woollen  rug,  when,  on 
applying  the  hand  to  a  gold-leaf  electrometer,  the  presence 
of  electric  disturbance  is  indicated.  Borne  persons  are 
more  liable  te  this  development  thiui  others ;  and  Dr.  Ciu>- 
pentar  laya  there  are  persons  "  who  aeireely  ever  poll  ofl 
articlaa  of  dress  which  nave  been  worn  nnct  the  skin  with- 
out sparks  and  a  cnMdtling  nciia  being  pndaead,  eapecully 
in  dry  weather," 

Beoent  experiments  of  Mattsnon  ud  Ps-  Bois-Raymond 
have  shown  not  only  that  &ee  electricity  is  developed  in 
animal  bodiea,  bnt  that  there  is  a  true  galvanic  current  both 
in  the  moBcles  and  nerves.  Galvani  attributed  the  move- 
ments, firrt  observed  b^  his  wife,  induced  in  a  frog's  1m  by 
plates  of  copper  and  nnc,  to  a  purely  animal  action.  Volta 
showed  that  the  moveraanta  observed  by  Oalvani  were  de- 

Gndent  on  the  chemical  action  developed  in  tiie  metals, 
attenoei  observod  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  trog  to  ^vanic  action,  and  made  nae  ef  the 
leg,  prepared  as  a  gilvanometer,  to  many  of  hia  experiments. 
The  mode  of  using  itwaa  simply  to  take  the  1^  of  a  recently- 
killed  frog  with  the  onral  nerve  dissected  out  of  the  body, 
bnt  moainiag  in  connection  with  it.  The  leg  was  then 
inclosed  in  a  glass  tnbe,  oeveied  with  an  inimlatuig  vamiah, 
and  the  nerve  allowed  to  hang  freely  at  its  open  end*  When 
two  points  of  the  nerve  thus  prepared  are  brought  in  contaet 
with  any  two  substances  in  a  different  electneal  state,  the 
mnscles  of  ths  frog^s  leg  are  thrown  into  contraction.  By 
this  *  galvanoscopio  frog  Matteucci  was  able  to  detect  cur- 
rents of  electrieity  in  uie  muscles  of  animals,  by  cutting  into 
them,  and  placing  one  ntremity  of  the  nerve  deep  in  the 
wound  and  the  other  at  its  lips.  Ths  experiments  of 
Mattcnoei  were  followed  up  by  Da  Bois-Raymond,  who  has 
arrived  the  following  conclusions :— 1.  That  galvanie  ear- 
lenta  may  he  observed  in  any  limb  of  any  animal  whether 
cold  or  warm-blooded.  These  currents  in  some  timba  are 
directed  downwuds,  in  others  upwards.  They  are  af 
different  intensity  in  different  limbe }  but  th«r  intrasiiy  and 
direction  are  always  the  sam^.m  isteluoiliraf-iUiHent 
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individnalB  of  the  same  species.  S.  The  electro-motiTe 
acUou  on  which  thess  currents  d^end  does  not  arise  from 
the  contact  of  hetengeneons  Umea,  as  Volta  mppoBed ;  for 
the  difierent  tinoes,  the  nerveB,  miuclei,  and  tendoiUf  in  an 
«lectric  point  of  view,  are  qnite  nomogeneons.  8.  Tbeae  cur- 
rents are  produced  by  uie  mosdes.  If  any  nnditMcted 
moscle  of  any  animal  be  brought  into  the  eireait  loDgitadi- 
nolly,  it  generally  exhibita  an  electro-motive  action,  the 
direction  of  which  depends  on  the  position  of  the  mnscle. 
The  current  of  the  whole  limb  is  nothing  bat  the  resoltant 
of  the  partial  corrents  which  are  engendered  by  each  miucle 
of  the  limb.  It  is  therefore  a  '  moscnUr  current.*  4.  The 
law  of  the  mnscalar  current  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
"  Any  point  of  ihe  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal  section  of 
the  moscle  is  positive  in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natoial 
or  artificial  transverse  aection,"  6.  By  means  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law  an  explanation  ia  afforded  of  the  mnscolar 
current  appearing  in  one  ">ftft'"'^  an  upward  one,  in  another 
a  downward  one,  which  occnrs  according  as  Uie  upper  or  the 
under  of  the  two  tzansverse  sections  is  nude  to  touch  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer  wire,  whilst  the  other  end 
is  applied  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  muscle.  This  is 
true  even  as  r^;ards  shreds  of  muscle  consisting  of  only  a 
few  primary  fibres,  and  such  as  only  admit  of  observation  by 
the  microscope.  6.  The  nerves  are  possessed  of  an  electro- 
motive power  which  acts  according  to  the  same  law  as  the 
muscles.  Whilst  still  in  organic  connection  with  the  muscles, 
and  forming  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  the  muscles  give  riae 
to  a  current,  the  nerves  simply  play  the  part  of  an  inactive 
conducting  body,  provided  their  ovm  current  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  circuit. 

There  are  certain  animals  which  possess  the  power  of  ac- 
cumulating electrio  force  within  their  bodies,  and  of  discharg- 
ing it  at  will  in  a  viident  form,  and  witii  the  exception  of 
some  insecta  uid  MoUutea  which  have  been  nid  (though 
this  is  donbtfol)  to  communicate  sensible  shocks,  these 
mwfn«l«  are  all  induded  in  the  class  of  Fisbes.  About  seven 
species  of  this  class,  belonging  to  five  genera,  are  known  to 
possess  electric  properties,  and  it  is  curious  tluit  these  genera 
belong  to  tribes  very  dissimilar  from  one  another,  and  that, 
though  each  has  a  limited  geographical  raoga,  one  species  or 
other  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Thus,  the 
three  species  of  T^orptdOf  belonging  to  the  Ray  tribe,  are 
found  on  most  of  the  coasts  of  the  AUantic  and  Mediter- 
raneau,  and  sometimes  so  ^undantly  as  to  be  a  staple  article 
of  food.  The  OytHnotu$,  or  Electric  Eel,  is  confined  to  the 
rivers  of  South  America.  The  Silurut  (more  correctly  the 
JfoJapfemnM),  which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Salmon 
tribe,  occurs  in  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Nile.  The 
TWeMnnit,  ta  Iniiaa  Sword-Fish,  ia  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Indian  Beaa ;  and  the  Toraodm  (one  of  the  graus  allied  to 
the  IHodon,  or  CH«be-Fish)  has  only  bem  met  vnth  on  the  coral 
banks  of  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  These  fi^es 
have  not  all  been  examined  vrith  the  same  degree  of  attention, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  stmctaral  peculiarities  vrith  which  these  are  con- 
nected, are  essentially  the  same  throughout. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  all  is  the  power  of  giving 
to  any  living  body  which  touches  them  a  shock  resembliug 
in  its  effects  that  produced  by  the  dischaive  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
This  is  of  very  variable  intensity  in  different  species  and 
individuals,  and  at  different  times.  The  Gynnottu  will 
attack  and  paralyse  horses,  as  well  as  kill  small  animals  ; 
and  the  discharges  of  large  fish  (which  are  SO  feet  long) 
■ometimea  prove  mffiGaent  to  deprim  men  of  aenae  and 
motion.  Theeffecta  of  the  contact  of  the  Torpedo  m  len 
■avwe,  and  soon  pass  off ;  but  the  Aock  ia  attended  vrith 
eonnderable  pain  when  the  fish  is  vigorous.  The  electrical 
organs  appear  to  be  charged  and  discharged  to  a  certain 
extent  at  uie  will  of  the  animals.  Their  power  is  generally 
exerted  by  the  approach  of  some  other  animal,  or  by  some 
external  irritation ;  bat  it  is  not  always  possible  to  call  it 
into  action,  even  in  vigorous  individuals.  It  usually  dimi- 
nishes with  the  general  feebleness  of  the  system,  though  some- 
times a  dying  fish  exerts  considerable  power.  All  electrical 
fishes  have  their  energy  exhausted  by  a  continued  series  of 
diachaisea ;  hence  it  is  a  common  practice  with  convoys  in 
South  Amniea  to  collect  a  number  of  vrild  horses  and  drive 
them  into  the  riven,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  when  they 
pass,  from  bong  injured  hy  the  fish.  If  excessively  ex- 
haoated,  the  animala  may  even  die ;  but  they  usually  recover 
their  electrical  energy  after  a  few  hours'  rest. 

Hw  2brpwi^ftoiaitspzoiimity  to  Eu^ean  ihonajhas 


been  most  frequently  made  the  subject  of  observation  aad 
experiment ;  and  the  following  are  the  most  important  results 
of  the  inv^atuationa  which  have  bean  made  npm  it  fa^Tadoaa 
inquiren  ^— That  the  shock  leceiTed  hy  the  oigma  of  aensa 
tion  in  man  ia  really  the  result  of  an  electric  dtsdiarge,  has 
now  been  fully  eatulished.  Although  no  one  has  ever  aaen 
a  spark  emitted  frtfm  the  body  of  one  of  the  fish,  it  may  be 
easily  manifested  by  causbg  the  Torpedo  or  Gjfmmottu  to 
send  its  discharge  through  a  uightly  interrupted  circuit-  The 
galvanometer  is  influenced  by  Uie  disdiarge  of  the  TorpedOf 
and  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected  by  it,  as  well  as 
magnetic  properties  conimunicated  to  needles.  It  seems 
essential  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  ahock,  that  two  parts 
of  the  body  should  be  touched  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
these  two  should  be  in  different  electrical  states.  The  most 
energetic  discharge  is  procured  from  the  Torpedo  hj  touddog 
the  back  and  belly  simultaneously,  the  electricity  of  the 
dorsal  surface  bdsg  poiitiva,  and  that  of  the  ventral  n^lxve ; 
and  by  thb  meani  tte  galTancnnetar  may  be  strongly  afliected, 
every  part  of  the  back  being  pontive  with  reapeet  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  opposita  surface.  When  the  two  wiiea  of  ttio 
galvanometer  are  applied  to  the  corresponding  paifs  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  sur&ee,  nh  influence  is  manifested; 
but,  if  the  two  points  do  not  correspond  in  situation,  whetha 
they  be  both  on  the  back  or  both  on  the  belly,  the  tndeK  ot 
the  galvanometer  is  made  to  deviate.  Thed^reeofproxinuty 
to  the  electric  organ  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the  diffiaremee 
in  the  relative  state  of  diff^nt  parts  of  the  body ;  tiiwiae 
which  are  near  to  it  being  always  positive  in  respect  to  those 
more  distant  Dr.  Davy  found  that,  however  much  Torpedoes 
were  irritated  through  a  ungle  point,  no  dischai^e  took  place ; 
and  he  states  that,  when  one  surface  only  ia  touched  and 
irritated,  tha  fiah  themsdves  appear  to  make  aa  effort  to 
bring  the  border  of  the  other  surnee,  hy  muacnkr  cMmtiae- 
tion,  into  contact  with  tlw  offending  body;  and  that  this  ii 
even  done  by  foetal  fidi.  If  a  fidi  be  placed  betwoeu  two 
plates  of  metal,  the  edges  of  which  are  in  contact,  no  abod 
IS  perceived  by  the  hands  placed  upon  them,  since  tha  metal 
is  a  better  coiulnctorthau  the  human  body ;  but  if  the  platea 
be  separated,  and  while  still  in  contact  with  the  o|^oaite 
aides  of  the  body,  the  hands  be  applied  to  them,  the  dxs- 
chatge  is  at  once  rendered  perceptible,  and  it  may  be  passed 
through  a  line  formed  by  the  moistened  bands  of  two  or  mors 
persons,  the  extremities  being  brought  into  relation  with  the 
opposite  plates.  The  electrical  phenomeha  of  the  OymuuHm 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  Torpedo;  bat  the 
opposite  dectrical  states  are  found  to  exist,  not  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  sor&ces,  but  between  the  head  and  tail ; 
ao  that  tha  ahock  is  most  powerfiil  when  the  connection  ia 
formed  between  these  two  extreme  points. 

It  has  been  ascertHued  1^  experiment,  that  the  manifeata- 
tion  of  this  peculiar  power  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
coimection  between  the  nervous  centres  and  certain  oigasi 
peculiar  to  electrical  fishes.  In  the  Sinpedo  the  dectricd 
organs  are  of  a  flattened  shape,  and  occupy  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  body,  forming  two  hoM  masses,  which  extend 
backwards  and  outwards  from  each  side  of  the  head.  Tbey  are 
composed  of  two  layers  of  membrane,  between  whifdi  is  a 
whitish  soft  pulp,  divided  into  columns  by  proceeaes  of  the 
membrane  sent  off  so  as  to  form  partitions  like  the  cells  of  a 
honeycomb ;  the  ends  of  these  columns  being  directed  towards 
the  two  sur&ces  of  the  body.  The  columna  are  again  sub- 
divided horizontally  by  more  delicate  partitions,  which  foam 
each  into  a  number  of  distinct  cells ;  the  partitiona  are  ex- 
tremely vaaenlar,  and  areprofiuely  aap^iM  with  nerTaa,th« 
fibrea  of  which  seem  to  break  up  into  mmutar  fibrilla  to  fimn 
plexuses  op<m  these  memhianeB.  The  fluid  costained  in  tha 
electrical  organs  forma  ao  hu^ge  a  portiui  of  tbem,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mass  is  only  1'026,  whilst  that  of  the 
body  ia  genwal  is  about  1*060 ;  and  from  a  chemical  ex- 
amination of  ita  constituents,  it  seems  to  be  little  elae  than 
water,  holding  one-tenth  part  of  idbnmen  in  aolntion*  vrith  a 
UtUe  chloride  of  sodium.  The  electrical  oigans  of  Cfywmottu 
are  essentially  the  same  in  structure,  though  <ufferbg  in  shape, 
in  accordance  with  the  conformation  of  the  animal ;  they 
occupy  one-third  of  its  whole  bulk,  and  run  along  nearly  its 
entire  length ;  there  are  however  two  distinct  pairs,  one  mach 
lai^r  than  the  other.  The  prisms  are  here  lesa  numerous, 
but  are  much  longer ;  for  they  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  hov,  a  difflsrenca  which  is  prodoctive  of  a 
considavble  modification  of  the  character  m  the  discharge. 
In  the  Siiunu  there  ia  not  any  ele^o^  organ  ao  d^iite  aa 
those  jut  described;  bfttg^«  ^^OCTC^gfe^  "^"^ 
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tissue,  which  completely  Burromids  the  body,  aj^ars  to  t>e 
snbservient  to  thw  function ;  it  is  composed  of  tendinouB 
fibres  interwoven  together,  and  of  an  albnminoiu  snbatance 
contuned  in  their  interstices,  so  as  to  hear  a  cIom  analogy 
with  the  cellnlar  partitions  in  the  special  organs  of  toe 
Torpedo  and  Cfymnolut.  Th«  org^s  of  the  oOier  known 
electrical  fishes  nave  not  yat  cone  under  the  notioa  of  any 
anatmuit 

In  all  thaw  initaneei  the  eleetrieal  organs  are  an]^)lied 
with  nerves  of  very  ^eat  sixs,  la^er  than  any  othen  m  the 
same  animals,  and  larger  than  any  nerre  in  other  animals  of 
like  hnlk.  They  all  arise  in  the  Torpedo  from  a  ean^lionie 
mass  aitnated  behind  the  cerebellnm,  and  cMioectea  with  the 
medulla  oblongata,  to  which  the  name  of  '  electric  lobe '  has 
beenfiven  ;  the  first  two  of  them  issae  from  the  eranitim  in 
close  proximity  with  the  fifth  pair,  and  have  been  r^arded 
as  belongmg  to  it,  althoogh  their  real  origin  is  different ; 
whilst,  from  the  distribntion  of  the  third  electrical  nerre  to 
the  stomach,  after  sending  its  principal  portion  to  the  elec- 
trical organ,  it  would  leem  analogovs  to  the  oi^th  pair  or 
pnemnogaatrie. 

The  electrical  nerves  in  the  GymnotuB  are  believed  to 
sri«e  from  the  spinal  marrow  alone ;  and  those  of  the  j^'forut 
are  partly  intercostals  and  parUy  beltmg  to  the  fifth  pair. 
The  integriU  of  the  nervas  is  essential  to  the  fall  action  of 
the  elecmcu  organs.  If  all  the  tnmks  be  cnt  on  <aie  side, 
the  power  of  that  organ  will  be  destzoyedj  bat  that  oS  the 
other  may  remain  nninjnred.  If  the  nerves  be  partially 
destxt^ed  on  eiUier  or  both  sides,  the  power  is  retained  by 
the  portion  of  the  o^ans  still  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tres. Tlie  same  effects  are  produced  by  tying  the  nerves  as 
by  catting  Uiem.  Even  slices  of  the  organ  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  except  by  a  nervous  fibre^  may  exhibit 
electrical  properties.  Discharges  may  be  excited  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  bnun  when  the  nerves  are  entire,  or  of  the  part 
of  the  divided  trunk  distributed  on  the  oi^gan ;  bat  on  de- 
stroying the  electric  lobe  of  the  brain  the  electric  power  of 
the  animal  ceases  entirely,  althoogh  all  the  other  ganglionic 
centres  be  removed  withont  impairingit  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  after  the  section  of  the  electrical  norres 
Toi^edoes  appear  more  lively  than  before  the  operation,  and 
aetnally  live  longer  iSisn  others  not  so  injared,  vi4iich  are 
excited  to  discharge  freqnently.  Poisons  which  act  violently 
on  the  nervous  system  nave  a  striking  effect  upon  the  elec- 
trical manifestations  of  these  fish ;  thus,  two  grains  of  mariate 
of  morphia  were  foand  by  Maiteacci  to  produce  death  after 
about  ten  minutes,  daring  which  time  the  discharges  were 
very  numerous  and  powerful;  and  strychnia  also  excited 
powerful  discharges  at  first,  succeeded  by  weaker  ones,  the 
»Tiiin»lH  dying  in  violent  convulsions.  When  the  animals 
were  under  the  infinence  of  stiychnia  it  was  observed  that 
the  slightest  irritation  occasioned  discha^es ;  a  blow  given 
to  the  table  on  which  the  animal  was  placed  being  sufficient 
to  i^odaee  this  effect.  If  the  spinal  cad  were  divided,  how- 
efver,  no  irritation  of  the  parts  sitaated  below  the  section 
called  fnth  a  shock.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  Mat- 
teocci  that  the  electric  po^ver  is  suspended  when  the  ihrpedo 
is  plonged  into  water  at  33°,  and  is  recovered  again  when  it 
is  immersed  in  water  of  a  temperature  from  58'  to  68° ;  and 
that  this  alternation  may  be  repeated  several  times  upon  the 
same  fish.  But  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  86^  the  Tor- 
pedo soon  ceases  to  live,  and  dies  while  giving  a  ^^oat  nnmber 
of  violent  discharges.  (Carpenter.) 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  electric  force  is 
developed  ss  the  result  of  nervous  agency.  From  this  it  has 
been  sometimes  hastily  inferred  that  the  electric  and  nervous 
forces  are  identical.  This,  however,  is  not  more  probable 
than  that  the  contractile  force  of  th»  muscles  is  idmtical 
with  the  uervons  force.  The  best  explsnation  of  the  pheno- 
mena appears  to  be  the  correlation  of  iheae  forces.  They 
■re  convertiUe  forces,  the  one  being  capable  of  generating 
Ibe  other ;  the  force  generated  being  uways  the  representative 
of  the  force  generatmg  it.  The  uses  of  these  electric  oi^ana 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  The  Chnnnotua  eats  very 
few  of  the  fishes  which  it  kiUs  l^  its  shocks,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Torpedoes.  Dr.  John  Davy  conjectnres  that 
the  electric  discharges  decompose  the  water,  and  snpplying 
oxygen  assist  in  respiration.  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests  tluit  this 
peculisi'  action  may  assist  the  digestion  of  thetish,  asanimah 
billed  by  electricity  are  more  digestible.  The  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  animal  itself  he  also  thinks  may  conduce  to  the 
easy  digestion  of  its  food. 

(Cupenter,  PHndpUa  tifPhjmolo^t  Qenentland  Compa- 


ratne;  Professor  Maiteacci,  El«etro-P^tiolg\cal  Reteamhes ; 
Philatop&ieal  TVoHMCiionif  1800 ;  Matteucd,  Leeluna  won 
the  Phyaical  Phenomena  Living  Beinge,  translatea  by 
Persira;  Dn  Bois-Raymond,  On  MeMmsePt  Letter  to  Dr. 
Pence  Jonea,  editor  of  Dr.  Da  Bois-Haymond's  RoMsrvKu 
w  Animal  Sledrieity ;  H.  Brace  Jones,  Abiiraet  of  Du  Boii- 
JtnmoHd't  Reemrehei  A»  AniauU  Eleetria^.) 

ELE0TAI8,  a  genas  of  Acantiiopteiygioos  Fishes  bdong- 
ing  to  the  fsnuly  Chbtoda.  like  the  Gobies  the  speaes 
have  flexUde  spines  in  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  an  aj^end- 
age  behind  the  vent,  but  they  have  the  ventral  fins  s^snto 
and  six  gill-rays.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  fiesh 
waters  of  warm  conntries,  and  coniwal  themselves  in  the 
mod. 

E.  dormatriSf  the  Sleeper,  is  a  la^e  fish.  It  is  found  in 
the  West  Indian  marshes.  Other  species  lum  been  fonnd  in 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

ELIDONE.  [Sepiadx.] 

ELLENfiORdUOH.  rCuHBEiunn.] 

ELLENBOROUOH,  LORD.  Edward  Law  was  bom 
November  16,  1760,  ct  Great  Salkeld,  in  the  coan^  of  Cum- 
berland. He  was  the  foorth  son  of  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop 
<d  Csrlisle.  He  received  his  radimentary  education  at  the 
residence  of  his  maternal  nnd^  the  Ber.  Ham|AiTey  (3iris- 
tian,  iHio  then  resided  at  Docking  in  Nmfidk.  He  was  i«- 
moved  thence  in  1762  to  the  Chjuier-honse  Sdiool,  London, 
snd  placed  on  the  foundation.  In  1766  he  was  entered  of 
St.  Peter's  Coll^,  Cambridge.  After  taking  his  dwee  of 
B.  A.  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  stadent  of  law  at 
the  Inner  Temple.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  ac- 
quired by  a  short  preparatory  practice  the  needAiI  technical 
knowledge,  he  soon  took  his  place  among  the  chief  members 
of  the  profession.  He  was  engaged  as  the  leading  counsel  in 
the  defence  of  Warren  Hastings,  1786  to  170fi,  and  in  this 
famous  trial  acquired  great  distinction  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  speaker.  In  Westimnster  Hall  he  had  Erskine  and  other 
able  rivals  to  contend  with,  and  never  rose  to  the  first  lead 
as  a  pleads,  bat  he  became  the  admitted  leader  of  tiie 
Northern  Circuit.  His  rise  in  the  profeaadon  was  remarkably 
ra^id.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  att<Kney-gaieral  and 
knighted,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  April  1808  Sir  Edward  Law 
succeeded  Lord  Kenyon  as  lord  cni^  justice  of  the  conrt  ^ 
King's  Bench,  and  was  created  a  peer  by  tiie  title  Banm 
Ellenboroagh,  of  Ellenborough  in  Cumberland,  by  patent 
dated  ApriTlOth,  1802.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
councillor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1805  he  strennoualy 
opposed  any  concession  to  the  Roman  Catiiolics.  On  the 
trial  of  Lord  Melville  in  1806  Lord  Ellenboroagh  voted 
against  him.  In  1613  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  In  1814  he  was  one  of  the  judges  who  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  in  1818  on  the  trial  of 
Hone.  I^om,  Wiixiax,  8. 1.]  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  retired  from  the  braeh.  He  died  December  13, 
1818,  at  his  residence  in  London.  He  married  in  178S, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  titie  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
is  now  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  Lord  Brooghsm,  m  his 
'  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,'  makes  Uie  following 
remarks  on  his  character  as  a  judge : — The  Term  Reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminent  indi- 
vidual's capacity  donng  the  eighteen  years  that  he  filled  the 
first  place  among  the  English  common-law  jodges.  .... 
He  was  somewhat  irascible,  and  sometimes  even  violent 
But  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  the  least  partiality.  His 
honest  and  manly  nature  ever  disdained  as  much  to  trample 
overbearingly  on  the  humble  as  to  crouch  meanly  before  the 

powerful  He  despatched  business  with  gieat  celerity, 

and  for  the  most  part  with  success.  But  causes  were  not 
sifted  before  him  with  that  doseness  of  semtiny,  and  parties 
wm  not  sa&xed  to  l»ing  forward  all  thqr  had  to  state  with 
that  folness  and  freedom,  whidi  altme  can  prevent  raisde* 
cision,  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of  justice.** 

ELLE8MERE,  EARL  OF.  Lord  Fbancu  Levbson 
OowxB  was  bora  in  London,  January  1, 1800.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Dnke  of  Sutherland,  and  brother  of 
the  present  Duke.  He  was  edacated  at  Eton  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  left  the  university 
in  1620,  in  which  year  he  was  returned  as  M.P.  for  Bletch- 
ingl^  in  Surrey,  since  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  At 
a  time  when  the  German  language  was  little  studied  in 
England  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  translation  of  the 
'Faust'of  Gothe,  in  two  T^lf^^^lu^^r^^^^^^as 
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OHM  nprintad  bafm  tlia  wtbor  ntolred  to  witbdnw  ifc 
&om  oirimlkUcD,  U  hu  sow  Ims  wreml  ^awi  <At  Pi 
print,  Th«  *  Famt  *  wai  foUowod  by  *  Xwwlitwiw  from  tba 
Qennta,  aad  Oneinal  Poemi,  by  Lord  FnncU  hvmm 
Qower/  8tp,  London,  18S4.  Thii  tmUl  volame  eoasuti  of 
txinilftUoiw  of  Mven  lyrical  poem*  by  SobiUer,  qm  by 
GStbe,  one  by  Stli«,  and  thrm  by  Komer,  and  of  tbutMn 
original  pooma.  He  vas  M^.  for  Stitborlandsbiro  from  1826 
to  1830.  la  18S7  bs  waa  made  a  lord  of  the  treaaaiy. 
From  January  1838  to  July  1830  he  w&a  chief  aeoretaiy  for 
Inland,  and  from  July  to  Norember  1830  be  w«a  wflretaiy 
at  war.  After  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1833,  baTini  re< 
oMved  a«  his  inbwitance  the  Bridgewater  esUtes,  wbipb  hii 
father  had  inherited  from  the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  be 
aasomed  the  name  of  Eava<raN.  From  1835  to  1846  l/)rd 
Francis  Egerton  vaa  M.P-  for  South  Lancashire.  la  tb» 
aatnmn  of  1839  he  compieneed  a  voyage  in  hi«  ownya<^t  4p 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  wintered  at  £ome,  whenc*  be 
sailed  for  Malta  in  April  1840>  v>d  baving  landed  w  tbe 
coftat  of  Syria,  made  «  tour  U)  Palestine.  In  1641  be  was 
eleoted  reotm:  of  tbe  nnivenity  of  Aberdeen.  In  1B43  ba 
published* Mediterranean  Sketches,  by  toid  Francis  Eger^ 
ton,'  ISmo.  In  tbia  volume  the  poem  oallad '  Tbe  Pil^irimage ' 
records  some  of  tbe  most  interesting  impressions  of  bis  tour 
in  Palestine.  It  ii  followed  by  extracts  from  bis  joamal 
and  by  a  few  poems.  A  new  edition  of  these  poems,  with 
several  additions,  was  published  in  1 860, '  The  Pilgrimage, 
and  other  Poems,'  4to.  In  1846  be  was  ereftted  E»rl  of 
Ellesmere  and  Visconnt  Braakley,  titles  nearly  corresponding 
to  tho£e  held  by  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  who,  at  tbe  (ime 
of  bis  deatb.  held  the  title  of  Viscount  Bracktey,  and  bad 
preTiously  held  that  of  Baron  FUesmere,  The  Farl  of 
Eilesmere  was  elected  President  of  the  Asiatic  Sooiety  in 
1849.  In  1860  be  was  created  a  Ifaigbt  of  tbe  Qarter,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  eoloasl-wnmandant  of  the  Lan-> 
casbire  yeomannr  cavalry.  He  waa  also  dsputy-lieatenant 
of  SutherUndvhive.   He  died  Feb.  81,  1867. 

Besides  tbe  works  before  mentioned,  the  Farl  of  Ellesmere 
published  tbe  'Camp  of  Wallenstein,  and  other  poems;' 
the  tragedies  of  '  Catherine  of  Cleyes  and  Hemaai ;  *  *  The 
Sieges  of  Vienna  by  tbs  Turks,  from  the  German  of  K.  A. 
Schimmer,  and  other  sources/  16mo,  1847  ;  '  Military  Events 
in  Italy,  transcribed  £rom  the  German,'  ISmo,  1661 ;  'Life 
and  Chantcter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,'  ISmo,  1662 ; 
•  History  of  the  Two  Tartar  Conquerors  of  China,  from  tbe 
French  of  J.  P.  U'Orieans,'  8to,  1864, 

The  Earl  oC  Ellesmere,  at  his  residence,  Bridgewater 
HouBO,  Cleveland  Square,  linden,  had  one  of  the  ve^y  finest 
galleries  of  painting  posaesaed  by  any  jadividqal  in  the 
kingdom-  He  inhontad  tbe  abief  pwtion  of  it  ai  a  part  of 
the  property  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  bat  be  mftde  lome 
additions  to  it  hinuelf,  and  in  a  very  bvidsQBW  niaonw  be 
made  it  accessible  to  the  public.  We  ought  to  mention  that 
his  lordahip  presented  to  the  nation  iiis  oelehrated  portrait 
of  Shakspere,  known  as  the  Cbandoa  Sbakspere,  with  a  view 
to  its  forming  a  portion  of  tbe  projected  National  Gallery  of 
Portraits, 

ELLIOTT,  EBENEZER,  tbe  Corn-law  Rbymer,  w«s  bom 
March  17th,  178].,  at  the  New  Foundry,  Mecbro',  near 
Kotherb^m,  Yorluhire.  His  father,  a  elerk  at  tbe  fonndrc 
was  an  ardent  politician,  and  a  stem  nltrvealvinistie  dis- 
senter of  the  Berean  sect ;  and  he  employ^  bis  '*  turother 
Berean,  Tommy  Wright,  the  Bamesley  tiqlfpr"  to  baptise 
his  son — as  the  poet  relates  in  bis  '  Autobiography,'  pub- 
lished soon  after  bis  death  in  the  *  Atheoaam  *  (Jwaaiy  )S, 
I860).  Tbe  elder  Elliott  (also  an  £bene«ar)  im  noewh 
tpmed  to  preaob  in  bis  own  roam  every  fcmm  Ssndiy,  ie 
persona  of  a  similar  persoauon,  wbo  used  to  come  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  to  bear  him ;  and  on  tbe  week-days  he 
"delighted  to  deel^m  on  tiia  virtnea  of  slandered  Cromwell 
and  of  Washington,  the  rebel,"  as  he  pointed  to  prints  of 
them  which  I^uog  oq  the  walls ;  and  here,  aa  Elliott  wrote, 
"  is  the  key  which  will  unlock  all  the  future  politics "  of 
the  Com-Uw  Bhymer*  The  young  Ebenezer  was  regarded 
as  a  dull  child,  loved  to  be  alone,  made  littla  progress  at 
school,  where  he  could  never  master  grammar,  or  attain  to 
vulrar  fractions,  was  a  frequent  truant,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
confirmed  dunce  ;  and  eventually,  out  of  sheer  hopelessness, 
'n-as  sent  by  bis  fatbra  to  work  in  tbe  foundry.  At  the 
foundry  woric,  however,  be  was  tbongbt  to  be  even  clever, 
bnt  with  the  woricmen^  skill  be  aoquired  also  the  workmen's 
evil  habits,  and  for  a  while  gave  way  to  iutempeimnce.  Bat 
from  sinking  into  thonragb^  vieioni  eontasi  bii  early  love 
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lent  bim  by  an  wnL  led  hm  to  eolleet  botoni^  specinvns. 
and  after  »wbUs  be  becHM  interested  in  poetry  that  treated 
of  bia  bvonrite  flowen,  and  of  country  scenes.  He  loon 
became  a  diligent  mder,  itodying  "  after  Milton,  Sbakspere 
•^en  Ossian,  then  Jnntoa,'*  and  so  on,  while  "  of  Barrow," 
be  aayi,  "  I  was  never  weary ;  be  and  Yoang  taught  me  to 
condense.**  In  time  too  he  began  to  write  verses  bioueU^ 
tbongh  bis  early  efforts,  be  eonfesaes,  were  very  nnsaccees- 
fal;  and  be  set  himself  doggedly  to  learn  in  tia  own  way 
grammar  and  even  French,  but  conld  master  neither.  Mean- 
while be  was  not  neglecting  his  ordinary  duties.  His  fatbn 
bad  be<Mii  indnoed  U)  porebase  tbe  foundry  basinesR  on  credit, 
and  from  bis  sixteenth  to  bia  twenty*tbird  year  Elliott 
"  worked  ^r  bis  fatbsr  as  Uborionaly  aa  any  servant  b^bad* 
and  witboQt  vagsi,  except  an  ocoasional  sbilling  or  two  for 
podtet'money."  It  was  while  thus  ■sgaged  that  he  coqj- 
pesed  (in  bia  eeventeasth  year)  but  first  pnblidied  poem,  the 
^Vernal  Walki '  tbie  waa  fbllewed  soon  after  bv  '  Night,* 
f  Wharaelilb,'  and  etbeti :  and  Elliott,  between  bia  ihymee 
^d  politics,  b^an  to  be  a  local  celebrity.  He  bad  tbe  good 
fortune  te  form  the  acqnaiatanoe  of  Soutbey,  who  was  eanust 
in  giving  him  tbe  full  benefit  of  bis  own  wide  ei^erience  in 
poetical  atodies,  and  Elliott  was  in  after  years  proud  of  pro* 
elaiming  that  Senthey  tanght  bim  poetry.  Happily  for  his 
lasting  ftma,  be  did  not  let  bis  rxpect  for  tbe  genius  or  his 
gratitude  for  the  liindnesa  of  the  laureate  lead  bim  to  become 
an  imitator,  or  t^  tame  down  h|a  wild  notes  to  the  orthodox 
tones.  Between  '  WhamcUffe  *  and  the '  Corn-law  Rhymes,' 
be  published  in  18S3 '  Love,'  and  another  poem,  «;(wmpany- 
ing  them  with  e '  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,' 

Elliott'a  fattier  was  too  mncb  hampered  by  the  liabilities 
be  bad  ineorredi  and  bis  want  of  capital,  to  carry  on  tbe 
fonndry  with  enocesa.  After  a  time  young  Elliott  «oa- 
meaftsd  bnuneai  at  Bother  ham  on  bia  own  eccoont ;  bat 
failing  there  he  removed  to  Sbeffield,  where  in  1881  be,  at 
ihe  see  of  f<H^,  reoemmenced  tbe  battle  of  life  a«  a  bar-iron 
merchant,  with  a  borrowed  e^ital  of  lOdl,  Here  he  bad  a 
aeries  of  eemmercial  aucoesses,  bnilt  himself  a  handsome 
reeidenoe  in  tbe  sabnrb  of  Upper  Thorpe,  and  carried  on  a 
flonrisbing  boainau  till  the  great  panic  of  1837,  when  heavy 
losses  oaqsed  bim  to  contract  tbe  scale  of  biii  dealinga.  fb 
finally  withdrew  from  business  in  1841,  and  retired  to  a 
pretty  eoentiy  residence  ba  bad  built  for  himself  on  an 
estate  of  bis  own  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Bamealey,  and 
there  he  resided  at  ease  in.  bis  circumstances,  the  centre 
and  oraele  of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  till  bis  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1849,  having  lived 
to  tee  tbe  great  change  effeoted  in  tbe  commercial  paU<7 
of  the  eoimtry  vlueb  he  b^d  laboored  ee  earnestly  to  Ivim 
Rbout. 

Elliott  Ban  of  luneelf,  in  the  '  Antebioiiaphy '  alteedy 
quoted :  Tiiere  je  not  in  vy  poetry  one  good  idea  that  hm 
not  beea  nggeated  to  me  by  aon^e  real  ocenrMnca,  or 
aome  object  aetmlly  before  my  eyea,  or  by  some  rememberea 
object  or  oocvmnee,  ox  b^  the  tSpui^ta  of  other  men,  heard 
or  read."  And  thie  ii  evidently  true.  All  bia  poetry — «11 
the  trae  and  Uvieg  pari  of  it  4t  leaal^waa  aeggested  hf 
seme  passie^  event,  oi  was  written  to  sarye  some  twaponxy 
purpose,  ^lone  of  it  Is  the  reivlt  of  a  long  meditated  d»- 
ngn,  or  the  oeni[detely  fonned  issue  of  a  vivid  and  vigorMs 
imaginatioa  (  er,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  oDpremeditatad 
melody  of  a  heart  imbued  with  happy  tboaghts  and  faqdae 
'-eipglng  M  the  wUd-bbrd  singe.  Neveribeles*  it  ia  true 
poetiy,  albeit  often  very  bar^di  and  nmed.  It  is  tha  pee- 
ei(mate  protest  egainat  vnmg— the  fiery  remraatnnee  wUk 
the  wnnig*4eei>-epainin^  the  cojd  incnmbranoe  of  |i«ao^ 
•nd  ^ding  its  only  aqfllnent  utterance  in  the  oBnetnlnad 
flow  of  Doetry,  The  great  public  evil  that  came  pennafc 
home  to  nil  pwn  hearth,  that,  aa  it  aeemed  to  him,  whieb 
was  inflicting  duv  mischief  en  the  labguring  olaasea  of  Me 
own  neishbavrhood,  and  wbieh  waa  nndermioing  the  prat- 

Krity  of  tha  manqfaetores  of  bis  native  place,  wd  aa  lu 
lieved,  of  the  conntry  generally*  was  the  Goqt-Lawa ;  and 
be  resolved  to  set  fbrtb  the  misohiefs  these  laws  wera  pvor 
ducing,  and  the  greater  dangers  they  were  tfareatming.  Be 
had  not  been  long  aettled  at  Sbe^eld  when  bis  '  Oom-Law 
Rhymea  *  buan  to  appear  in  a  lonl  paper>  and  their  effiast 
on  tbe  hard  Yorkabiie  artisans  wu  immediate  and  U**'ng, 
And  their  influence  was  assaredly  well-ewned.  Rnda  i«k| 
rugged  in  laagoage,  intensely  bitter,  even  aavage  in  thwr 
indignation,  often,  aa  might  be  exp^ted,  incouTderate 
aometimeeni^aet  in  ti>f^,it^jig«i^^a||«t  "»ww«i 
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sraywlinn  a  thonniglily  honert  hatred  of  oppmtioii,  and 
ftllcnr-feelisg  with  th«  oj^twied  and  niffering.  With  qnite 
a  Cnbbe-like  tuniliuity-witb  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  they 
displayed  a  far  wanner,  deeper,  and  more  genial  sympathy. 
The  wrath  and  the  pathos,  too,  uttered  ia  the  moat  impaa- 
eioued  and  the  most  direct  weida,  were  yet  ceovefed  in 
sennine  nnBie,  vhich  made  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart. 
When  fzota  a  local  thev  i^peala4  to  the  genoial  public  they 
were  eqoally  mceeufaJ. 

The  '  Corn-law  Rhymes,*  published  in  a  dngle  tolnme 
with  '  The  Kanter/  at  once  made  Elliott's  name  lamoos. 
Men  of  all  shades  <u  opinion  joined  in  the  admiration.  The 
language  Was  oocaxionally  objected  to,  hnt  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  language  was  really  a  part  ef  the  nan.  Motieing 
the  objection  in  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  ot  the  Rhymes, 
Elliott  asked, "  Is  it  stiange  th^  my  language  is  fervent  as  a 
weldiog  heat,  wlun  mr  thoaghts  an  paMoas  that  rarii 
bnmiDg  from  my  mind  like  wuts-hot  bolts  of  steel  1  **  Bat 
this,  while  a  snffioient  explanation  of  what  reads  so  like 
Mioesuve  vehemence,  sarvee  really  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
his  poetic  deolaination,  while  it  desteoys  the  imptession  of 
his  prose,  as  ptacini  within  the  category  of  passion  what 
oB^t  to  be  the  Teaelt  of  reason.  Elliott  followed  his  '  Com- 
Law  Rhymes '  by  pablishing  in  1628  the '  Vilhige  Fatrianh.' 
anothw  bst  longer  oom-law  rhyme,  maoh  the  best  of  his 
longer  pieces  and  one  which,  with  many  faultt,  shows  that 
he  was  capable  of  producing  a  great  werkf  ooeJd  he  have 
•nbjeeted  nis  mind  to  the  necoHaiy  disnplioe.  'Love,' 
<  They  Met  Again,*  *  Withered  Wild  Flowers^  'Kerhonah,*  a 
dcamatio  fragment,  and  nomeroas  beaotifnl  little  pieces,  in 
which  descnptimu  of  the  seeaery  <tf  his  uaeh-loved  York- 
•hira  fbmed  the  noat  attndiva  part,  iMlowed  {  and  in 
1884  ba  polished  hia  ooUected  woiki  in  three  volames. 
Three  w  fonr  mora  oditioN  of  his  poatry  were  ealled  tot 
daring  Ua  life,  tad  to  the  laat  he  emtanned  to  write  rhymes, 
epignuna,  songs,  and  short  snatches  of  ver  e,  which  nsoally 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  comer  of  a  local  news- 
paper, or  the  psges  of  '  Tait's  Ma^^ane.'  Binee  hia  death 
two  volames  of  his  inedited  remains  have  appeared  nnder 
the  title  of  'More  Proee  and  Verse,  by  Uw  Cora-law 
Rhymer,'  bat  th<^  contidn  nothing  that  eau  materially  add 
to  hia  reputation. 

Two  memoirs  of  Ebeneter  Elliot  have  been  ptiUished, 
written  by  Sheffield  friends  :  bat  his  biography  remains  to 
be  written ;  and  it  ia  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  fitting 
laegtaphy  abonld  be  written  u  one  who  is  eaiphatically  the 
poet  <tt  Yolkriiira— ef  ita  nwora  and  atieanu,  Ue  towns  and 
towDsmsn  the  poet  of  the  mmiMr  atmgi^e,  and  the  poet 
^  the  poor. 

ELRES,  HARTEY  LONSDALE,  m  of  Jaaae  Ehnei, 
waa  bom  near  Chiduatar,  aboat  the  year  1614.  He  was 
aentto  eohool  at  Mortiake,  in  Borfey,  and  labsaqMntly  was 
taken  into  the  oGBoe  of  his  father,  wlw  had  nowved  to 
London.  At  the  age  of  twenty-oae  he  joiaad  kia  father  in 
paitnenihip,  and  togethwr  they  daaignea  and  laperintended 
buildings  in  Park-street  and  the  Soatn  Mall,  St.  James's  Park. 
Hia  in&pendent  tame  dates  from  his  success  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  bailding  of  St.  Oeorgs^  Hall,  Liver|>ool ;  his 
design  having  been  chosen  from  the  drawings  of  eightv-siz 
competitors.  He  was  then  aged  twenty-three.  The  bailding 
was  at  first  intended  for  a  mosio-hallenly,  and  a  foandation- 
atone  was  laid  on  the  S8th  of  Jnne  183^  thouh  not  qaite 
on  the  present  site.  A  competition  Uit  the  Ainixe  Coarts 
•hortly  mcceeded  the  other  j  and  in  this  alao  Efanei  waa 
aaocessfhl,  there  being  seventy-five  competitors.  It  was  how- 
ever decided  to  erect  one  gmnd  edifice,  and  for  this  a  Aresh 
deeign  by  Elmes  was  approved  of  in  1841,  when  the  work 
at  length  commenced,  ft  was  carried  on  tmdar  the  archi- 
tect's direction  till  die  year  1847,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
anoeomb  to  tha  oicroadunants  of  a  fatal  malady,  and,  after  a 
brief  apjoom  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lie  quitted  England  for 
Jamai^  wiUi  the  hope  of  restoraUop  In  a  warm  climate, 
but  died  at  Spanish  Town,  November  S6, 1847,  in  the  33d 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  delegated  the  saperintendence  of 
Ida  great  work  during  hia  expected  absence  to  hia  friend  Mr. 
B.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Cockerdl  having  agreed  to  attend  to 
architectnral  detail.  Under  the  first  of  theae  gentlemen  tiie 
ball  was  arched  over,  contrary  to  many  predietiQnB  which 
the  architect  had  bom*  th*  wmtof-^eefing  vrobably  that 
what  had  been  accompUiihed  In  the  woiks  of  the  Romans 
^oold  be  allowed  to  present  no  tnsnrmonntable  difficnlty  in 
the  present  centniy.  The  present  decorative  character  of 
iba  mt«^,  and  tome  tt  tiw  external  acBWioriMi,  are 


dna  to  Mr.  Cockerel!,  who  alio  designed  the  senlptttre  of 
thepediment. 

To  nndentftnd  the  Importance  of  Elmes'l  great  work,  It 
wonld  be  neceeiaiy  to  review  the  history  of  arehitectnre, 
and  especially  the  adaptation  of  Greek  models,  daring  ^e 
course  of  some  veers  preceding  the  date  of  the  St.  (3eorge*s 
Hall  design.  The  proper  use  of  ancient  models  had  been 
completely  lost  sight  of,  and  especially  as  to  Greek  architec- 
ture. In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  bnildings  were  erected, 
supposed  to  be  claasicsl,  bat  which  realised  neither  art  nor 
the  lower  quality,  the  veiy  imitation.  Thus  an  idea  had 
begnn  to  prevail  that  the  Qrvek  system  waa  so  limited  in  its 
scope,  whilst  at  variance  with  niodera  re^nirements,  as  to 
be  in  itself  tha  caose  of  the  failnre  in  certain  ambitious  pro- 
dnctiona.   Elmes  however  repeated  the  proof  how  that  it  is 

£DBsible  to  use  the  works  <rf  preceding  minds,  and  yet 
>  realise  the  gmndeet  new  conception.  Considered  u  to 
the  attribntee  of  art,  Elmes^  vrork  is  more  Oreek  thut 
many  modern  buildings  which  may  exhibit  even  acenrate 
reproduction.  The  design  may  well  be  claimed  by  this 
eoantry  {ai  amongst  the  noblest  efforts  of  architecture  in 
Europe. 

After  yeftrs  spent  most  worthily  in  the  pnrmit  of  art, 
Elmes  had  not  realised  anything  eommensniate  with  the  ex- 
tent and  merit  of  his  exertions.  An  average  of  4501.  a-year, 
subject  to  deductions  for  travelling,  clerks,  office  and  other 
heavy  expensee,  was  all  that  one  who  had  the  highest  gifts, 
received  from  that  work  which  fomis  the  chief  adornment 
of  a  rich  provincial  town ;  and  after  his  death  a  sulncrip- 
tion  was  raised  to  provide  a  moderate  income  for  his  me 
and  child. 

EL0DIAN8.  fToKTORn.] 

EMBERIZID^,  a  Cunily  of  Irirda  belonging  to  the  order 
Ttuemona  and  the  Uihe  Conirotlrti.  The  most  distinguishing 
genus  of  the  family  iaJSMer&a.  It  eomprisei  however 

other  genera.  The  general  relations  of  this  family  are  given 
under  Frinoillidjb.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to 
the  British  genera  of  this  fiunily  known  under  the  name  of 
Buntings. 

Plearophanei.-~-'Btak  short,  thick,  conical,  the  edges  of 
both  mandibles  slightly  curved  inwards ;  upper  mandible 
smaller  than  the  lower,  with  a  smalt  palatal  knot.  Nostrils 
basal,  oval,  partly  hidden  by  small  feathers.  Wings  long 
and  pointed  (  the  first  and  second  quill  feaUiera  of  nearly 
equaJ  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  with  the 

tarsi  of  moderate  length ;  anterior  toes  divided ;  lateral  toes 
eqoal  in  length ;  hind  toe  ationg  j  claw  dongated,  and  nearly 
straight. 

P.  Lappimtm  (Oonld),  the  Lwland  Bunting.  It  is  the 
Emberim  Lappmka  and  J?,  oafearofa  of  oUier  writers. 
Though  a  native  of  the  arctic  regions,  Mr.  Tairell  records 
five  instances  of  its  being  taken  in  Great  Britain,  It  is 
found  in  Siberia  and  near  the  Uralian  chain.  Towards  win- 
ter a  few  migrate  as  far  as  Switzerland.  It  inhabits  ihe 
Faroe  Islands,  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  and  Iceland  in  sum- 
mer, and  thence  westward  to  Hudson's  ^y.  Sir  John 
Richardson  says,  that  about  the  middle  of  May.  1827,  they 
appeared  in  very  large  flocks  at  Carlton  House,  ana  a  few  days 
later  made  their  appearance  at  Cumberland  Houae.  The 
are  unially  seven,  and  of  a  pale  ochre-yellow  apotted 
with  brown. 

P.  nwolhj  the  Snow-Banting.  It  Is  the  Bm&eriza  glad- 
tiUtf  JS.  montatM,  S.  niixdu,  and  E.  nmstelina  of  authors ; 
and  the  Tkwny-Hountain-  and  Snow-Bunting  of  English 
miters.  It  was  at  one  time  suppmed  they  were  different 
spedes,  but  this  arose  from  the  great  variety  of  plnmage  to 
which  these  birds  are  subject.  The  predominant  colour  of 
their  plnmage  is  white,  heuce  the  name  Saow-Bunting.  This 
bird  arrives  in  this  couutry  In  the  end  of  September  aod  the 
beginning  of  October,  utd  extends  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ito  the  south  of  England.  This  bird  ii  rather  larger 
than  the  last, 

iiinitTi*a.*^Be8k  eoidcal,  strong,  hard^  and  sharp-pointed ; 
the  edges  of  both  mandibles  curving  inwards ;  the  upper 
mandible  narrower  and  smaller  than,  Uie  under  one,  and  its 
roof  furnished  with  a  hard  bony  and  projecting  palatal  knob. 
NMtrils  basal  and  round,  partly  hidden  by  smiul  feathers  at 
the  base  of  the  bill.  Wings  of  moderate  aize ;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  third,  wnieh  Is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
Feet  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  divided  to  thw 
origin;  claws  rather  long, curved,  and  strong. 

£.  mUiario,  the  Common  Bunting,  i£~fhfi  .most  common 
apecies  of  this  geans.  ItPteik^lMtWJ^  >^Mands 
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Uffoaghoiit  the  year ;  and  on  account  of  its  very  familiar 
preseDce  in  corn-fields,  ia  freqaently  called  the  Com- Banting. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  April,  and  lays  fonr  or  five  e^a  of  a 
reddi^-white  or  pale  purple-red  eronnd,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  dark  pniple-Drown.  It  feeds  on  the  seeds  of 
the  grasses,  of  the  Po^gona,  of  sorrels,  and  of  cereal  plants ; 
also  on  Coleopterons  Insects. 

In  both  sexes  of  this  species  the  n^per  parts  are  of  a  light 
vdlowish-brown  steeaked  vith  bladush-hrown,  each  feather 
bdng  of  Uuit  cokor  along  the  shaft;  lower  parts  pale 
yellowish-gray,  each  feather  of  the  foie  neck  tipped  vith  ia 
triangular  spot  of  browniah-blaek,  the  fore  part «  the  breast 
and  the  udes  with  more  elongated  and  fainter  spots. 

B.t^^idiUy  the  Reed-Banting.  It  is  also  called,  accord- 
ing to  MacOilUvray,  Black-Headed  Banting,  Reed-Spairow, 
Water-Sparrow,  Ring-Banting,  Ring-Bird,  Ring-Fowl,  and 
Chack.  It  frequents  marshy  places,  where  it  is  seen  perching 
on  willows,  reeds,  sedge,  and  other  aqaatie  plants.  It  feeds 
on  insects,  seeds,  and  small  Mclhuca.  Hha  nest  is  placed 
among  aqoatic  plants,  imd  is  composed  of  stalks  and  blades 
of  graaaea,  bits  of  rashes,  and  the  like.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  of  a  yellowish-gr^,  with  tortaoos  or  angular 
lines,  and  irr^lar  spots  of  buck.  This  bird  is  easily  dis- 
tinguahed  from  the  wier  species  by  its  black  head  and  white 
throat 

E.  cUrindlat  the  Yellow  Bontiiig,  or  Yellow  Ammer.  It 
is  also  called  in  English  Yellow  Ydfdiog  or  Yolding,  YeUow 
Yowley,  Yellow  Yite,  Yeldrock  Skute,  and  Devil's  Bird.  It 
is  a  permanent  resident  in  Great  Britfdn,  in  cultivated  and 
wooded  districts,  where  it  is  well  known.  The  back  and 
wings  are  hrir^ht  red,  the  central  part  <^  each  feath«  brown- 
ish-black. The  nest  is  composed  of  coarse  grasses  and 
twigs,  neatly  lined  with  fine  grass,  fibroas  roota,  and  hairs  : 
it  is  placed  on  the  ground  or  in  the  lower  part  of  a  bush.  It 
lays  lour  or  five  e^  purplish-white,  marked  with  linear  and 
angular  streaks  and  a  few  irregnlar  dots  of  black. 

£.  Oirlus,  the  Cirl-Bunting.  This  bird  is  not  so  common 
in  this  country  as  the  last,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  It 
was  first  distinguished  as  a  British  bird  by  Colonel  Montaga. 
It  is  a  native  also  of  the  south  of  Eorope,  and  is  more 
&eqiient  in  the  south  of  England  than  in  the  nordi. 

hortuloHa,  the  Ortolan  canting.  A  very  few  specimens 
only  of  this  bird  have  been  taken  in  England.  It  ia  common 
in  the  sonthem  countries  of  Europe,  and  migrates  as  Jar 
northward  as  the  Baltic. 

(MacGillivray,  Manual  of  BrituhBirtU;  Yam\i,  History 
of  British  Birds.) 

EMIGRATION.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  positive  increase  in  oar  own  kingdom  has  been 
pointed  oat  in  the  article  Censds.  While  the  population  of 
France  and  Germany  has  increased  within  the  last  fifty  years 
in  a  very  small  degree  ;  while  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
it  has  probably  decreased  ;  Great  Britain  has  increased  from 
10.800,000,  as  given  in  the  censas  of  1801,  to  20,900,000  in 
that  of  1801 ;  and  m  the  middle  of  1606,  the  B^strar- 
General  estimated  the  popalation  of  EngUmd  and  Wales 
alone  at  19,044,000 :  Irdand  is  omitted,  as  there  was  no 
census  of  1801.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  swarms 
have  been  thrown  off  to  which  the  ancient  migrations  from 
the  North  are  insignificant  in  their  total  amount,  though  the 
emigration  has  been  less  striking  from  its  being  not  an  irrup- 
tion bnt  a  gradual  progress.  In  forty-two  years,  from  I81fi 
to  1846  inclusive,  during  which  an  account  of  avowed  emi- 
grants has  been  taken,  4,470,319  persons,  male  and  female, 
nave  left  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  these 
have  been  enabled  to  form  what  may  now  be  termed  three 
mighty  empires,  subordinate  to  our  own,  in  Australia,  North 
America,  and  South  Africa;  independent  of  the  branch 
Btteams  which  have  flown  off  to  Ceylon,  ihe  West  and  East 
Indies,  Outaaaj  and  other  British  ponamona.  Tba  United 
States  of  America  is  the  only  domiaion  tlut  can  afford  any- 
thing like  a  parallel,  and  even  tint  ia  indebted  to  ua  for 
3,703,782  persons,  who  have  proceeded  thither,  the  greater 
ravportion  of  whom  have  been  from  Ireland,  and  chie^  from 
the  years  beginning  with  1847.  The  annual  average  of  emi- 
gration from  1815  to  1846,  was  5S,256  ;  from  1847  to  18fi6, 
It  was  279,816.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  from 
1816  to  1824  no  records  were  kept  of  the  emigration  to  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  but  it  was  certainly  under 
1000  a  year.  In  the  '  Penny  Cyclopeedia '  (vol.  ix.  p.  377  ; 
article  Emioiution)  we,  gave  a  table  of  em^jiation  to  1836, 
which  we  now  complete  to  1856:~ 


Tun. 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1810 
1841 
1B(3 
18U 
18U 
18U 
18*6 
1B4T 
1618 
ISIS 
ISBO 
1861 
18B3 
18SS 
IBM 
18« 

leas 


TotAl. 


North 
Amerlon 
ColonlM. 


89,831 

19,608 
81,393 
88,161 
M,1S3 
S8,S18 
a8,0U 
81,808 
48,i39 
108,680 
81,066 
41,867 
81.961 
42.606 
89,873 
84,623 
4S,7«1 
17,966 
16,878 


686,061 


United 
BtatM. 


86,770 

88,636 
40.S4a 
46,017 
63,861 
38,336 
43,680 
68,688 
82,239 
143,154 
188,338 
319,460 
338.078 
367,867 
844.361 
380,886 
193,065 
108,414 
111,887 


3^370,666 


Aottnlte 
tad 
New  ZuUnd. 


6,064 
14,031 
16,788 
16,850 
33,636 
8,634 
8,478 
3,339 
680 
3,847 
4,949 
SS,e04 
83,191 
16,087 
S1J»8 
87,881 
81,401 
88.337 
53,809 
44,&84 


688,379 


Other 
Plecee. 


396 

SOS 
337 
1,906 
3,788 
1,836 
1,881 
1,878 
8,830 
1,836 
1,487 
4.887 
6,490 
8,773 
4,471 
8,748 
8,139 
8,366 
8,118 
8,756 


68,689 


Total. 


73,084 
38^ 
«8,aOT 
90^741 
118,fiOS 
ISS^ 
67^ 
70.881 
98.B01 
iSBAl 
906^ 
946,088 
89e,a6 
:  S80,8« 
SSB,9«B 
39B.7«t 

177,807 
178,66« 


In  1857  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool  only,  was  166,662 ;  of  these  9788  were  for  the 
North  American  colonies ;  106,018  for  the  UnitAd  States ; 
32,631  for  Australia  and  New  Zeaknd,  sod  324  for  other 

{daces.  Of  these  emigrants  England  supplied  60,289 ;  Scot- 
&nd,  8161 ;  Ireland,  71,196 ;  and  various  foreign  coontiies, 
chiefly  Oennany,  6414.  The  emigration  to  Australia  wss 
principally  Es^uh ;  that  to  the  United  Statai  prineipaUy 
Irish. 

Many  emignuita.  faowenri  pnceed  to  fhs  Noiih  Amorican 
eblfmiea  l^New  Yoric,  and  no  aecoantistslunirf the PXMg^ 
uther  inj  on  the  bordera  between  them  and  the  UnitM 
States,  llie  popalation  thus  expcHted  seems  aevealj  less 
fertile  than  at  home.  We  give  the  latest  returns  of  the 
popalation  of  these  colonies  which  are  mainly  occupied  bj 
a  British  population,  our  youngest  and  most  vigorous: — 


{Western 
Eeetem 

Mew  Brunewlek  .... 

NoTft  Sootik  

Prince  Edward's  laltod  Md> 
Cape  Breton    .     .  .J 
NewnoDdlsnd  .... 
Bemnds  *,vn 


Heles. 

499,007 
449M7 
99,620 
187,S7r 

88487 

ss,an 


Females.  Total. 

4SSM7  983 /KM 

440JM  BOCKtSl 

•4^4  laajm 

188,440  sra^ir 

85,886  71J50S 

9^  tijm 


The  numben  given  for  Canada  an  from  the  Genana  mt 
1861  for  Western,  and  the  official  retnni  of  1868  for  Easteim 
C^nadaj  the  estimated  numbers  of  both  in  Januury  1857, 
were  2,000,000.  For  New  ^oswick  th^  are  taken  from 
the  Census  of  18S1,  and  the  ofiBcial  returns  of  1863.  Far 
Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Census  of  1661.  For  Prince  Edward^s 
Island,  the  Census  of  1864;  estimated  in  1857  at  117,000. 
All  have  increased  since  the  returns.  For  Newfotmdlaad 
the  numbeiB  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1846,  and  in  1857 
the  increase  was  estimated  at  10,000.  For  fiansiida  the 
authorify  is  the  official  retain  of  1853, 


Iff  AuBTULiA :  Hales. 

New  Booth  Wsles  .  147,081 

Vletoria  (late  Port  PUUlp)  .  .  301,433 

Bonttk  Aoatnlla             .  ,  48,848 

Western  AnstnlU     .     .  .  6,688 

Tamaxit  

MnrZetfud.     .     ,     <.  ,  iAjm 


Faaules,  TotA 

119,096  S8e.l8» 

104,743  808.18C 

48,544  97,887 

4,881  ttjsia 

83,400  70.968 

u.ers  mjor 


These  returns  all  come  down  to  a  recent  date,  1855-56, 
except  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  numbers  are  from  the 
Census  of  1861,  and  is  exclusive  of  military  and  aboriginesL 
In  Tasmania  are  included  7740  convicts,  989  troops,  and  19 
aborigines.  The  populatim  of  Victoiia  oa  Dec.  31, 1855,  only 
three  months  later  than  the  above  return,  was  estimated  at 
319,379 ;  and  on  Dee.  31, 18S7,  at  45^000. 

XvAmcA:  Hales.  Females.  Total. 

Cweof  OoodrWMtnnlXvUoii  71,031  09,967  140,078 

Hme    .  lEutsm  Dl^Uon  48,978  48,147  9r,l» 

TUtM     ......  4,10          8,487  r.Stt 

The  letnms  of  these  colonies  are  for  1853  and  1854 ;  and 
in  Natal  the  numbers  given  are  exclusive  of  112,968  settled 
natives. 

In  tiiMe  three  divisions  of  the  British  colonies,  there  an 
now  representative  governments,  the  privil^e  of  self  taxa- 
tion, and  the  right  of  a  free  press;  in  short,  a  complete 
reproduction  of  the  British  Constitution.  To  other  coloni^ 
especially  to  British  Guiana  and  some  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  emigration  has  been  considerable ;  but  as  the 
emigrants  bscomemixeii^t|\.gi^^l4er^4J^^Qpe  cases  « 
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coloured  or  foreizn  popoUtion,  we  cknnot  trace  the  Britiah 
element  so  clearly.  The  effect  has  been  so  &r  good,  that 
^e  inhabitants  of  the  NorUi  American  and  Aastralian 
co^es  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  among 
onr  belt  cnBtomets,  It  is  not  lemaAaMe,  thnefore,  that  lo 
much  attantion  haa  been  of  late  jmn  to  the  subject  of 
the  transmiwiiffl  of  emignnts  thither^  and  of  means  for 
enabling  them  to  settle  there  in  comfort  Qovemment, 
accordinif^y,  has  nndertahen  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
hnsiness  of  r^;nlating  emigration.  First,  an  acent-general 
for  emigration  was  appointed.  This  officer  introdaced  many 
jadicions  plans  for  rendering  the  passage  of  emigrants  across 
the  ocean  as  free  as  posadble  from  discomfort,  and  a  code  of 
mlea  was  framed  to  secure  this  and  other  objects.  The 
fonctions  of  the  agent-general  for  emigration  are  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Land  ana  Emigration  Commissioners.  Emi- 
grantsarealsoprotectedbythePsssengers' Act.  TheActfiA 
6  William  IV.  c.  S,  passed  in  1835,  having  proved  insnfficient 
for  the  purpose,  several  amended  acta  were  passed,  of  which 
the  latest  is  the  18  and  19  Vict  cap.  110,  passed  in  186S. 
Its  objects  are  to  r^ulate  the  number  of  passengers  in  each 
ship,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper  accommodation  on 
hoaid ;  to  enstixe  a  proper  supply  of  proviuons  and  water  for 
thdr  USB ;  to  provioa  for  the  sea- worthiness  <tf  the  vessels ; 
to  seciire  a  snfficimt  number  of  boats  in  case  of  accidents ; 
and  to  protect  emigrants  from  the  nnmerous  frauds  to  which 
at  Tarious  stages  of  their  undertaking  their  helplessness  and 
inexperience  expose  them.  If  the  ship  does  not  sail  on  the 
day  mentioned  m  the  agreement,  the  Fassengers'  Act  com- 
pels the  captiun  to  victual  the  emigrants  jost  the  same  as  if 
the  voyage  had  commenced ;  and  uiey  are  entitled  to  remain 
on  board  forty-eight  hours  after  the  ship  reaches  her  desti- 
nation. , 

As  a  further  protection  to  emigrants,  and  to  enforce  the 
provi»ons  of  the  Passengers'  Act,  govunment  emigration 
agents  are  iqipointed  for  the  ports  of  London,  Uverpool,  Ply- 
moatii,  Sonthampton,  Ola^ow  and  Oxeenock,  DBblin,  Cork, 
Bel&at,  l^nlee,  Don^^  Ballina,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Waterford, 
liUidondenTf  and  Ghuway.  These  officers  act  under  the 
immediate  airsetitHis  of  um  Colonial  Land  and  £mij;ration 
Commissioners.  They  procure  and  gjve  gratuitously  infor- 
mation as  to  the  sailing  of  ships,  and  means  of  accommoda- 
tion for  emigruts ;  and  whenever  applied  to  for  that  purpose, 
tluijr  see  that  all  agreemeots  between  ship-owners,  agents,  or 
masters,  and  intending  emigrants,  are  duly  performed.  They 
also  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers*  Act  are  strictly 
complied  with,  tiz.,  that  passenger-vessels  are  sea-worthy, 
that  they  have  on  board  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions, 
water,  medicines,  &c.,  and  that  they  sail  with  proper  punctu- 
alify.  They  attend  personally  at  their  offices  on  every  week- 
day, and  afford  gratuitously  ail  the  assistance  in  their  power 
to  szotact  inten£ng  eminants  against  fraud  and  imposition, 
vaA  to  obtam  ndiwa  mure  oppiwitm  «t  injniy  has  been 
padiaed  on  than. 

Ib  the  coloniei  there  ire  Ooronminit  Enu^tlm  Agents 
at  the  following  places : — 

Gmadb.— Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton. 
jpftw  fruMwicir-St  John's,  St.  Andrew's,  Chatham 
(Uinmichi),  Bathunt,  Dalhouaia,  and  Richibucto. 

AuMtraUan  Oohniea^SyduBy,  Moreton  Bay,  Melbourne, 
Oeeloog,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town,  Launceaton,  Perth, 
FremanUe,  Adelai^  and  Auckland. 

Cb/M  of  Quod  mpCf-Ca.^  TowOj  Fort  Elinbeth,  and 
Simon's  Tovm. 

The  dnty  of  these  officers  is  to  afford  graluitously  to  emi- 
grants every  aasiatsnce  in  their  power  by  way  of  advice  and 
mformation  as  to  the  districts  where  employment  can  be 
obtained  nuMt  readily,  and  upon  the  most  advantageous 
teima,  and  abo  aa  to  the  bat  modes  of  reaching  such 
distxieti.  ^ 

The  Emigration  Commissioners,  while  theyhave  funds  for 
tne  purpose,  grant  passages  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Sooth  Aostraha,  to  persons  strictly  of  the  labouring 
dan  who  may  be  considered  eligible  emigrants.  The  funds 
are  snpplisd  entirely  from  colonial  revenaes,  and  in  the 
administration  of  them  the  Commissioners  act  as  trustees  for 
the  colonies,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  look  exclusively  to 
colonial  interests.  They  do  not  consider  therefore  how  dis- 
tress in  this  country  may  be  best  relieved,  but  how  the 
largest  number  of  emigrants  most  snited  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony  may  be  procured  and  sent  out  In  deciding  what 
classes  are  most  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  ct^nies,  the 
Commissioners  are  guided  by  reports  and  instructions  received 


from  time  to  time  from  the  govemmmts  of  the  respective 
colonies,  either  direct  or  through  the  Secretary  of  State.  Hie 
Commissioners  are  oGcarionaDy  also  able  to  grant  passages 
to  Western  Australia ;  but  they  have  no  fnn£  for  *—ii*tiT»g 
parsons  wishing  to  ai%ate  to  the  North  American  colonies. 

In  Wtiah  Quiana,  the  OoveraoTi  under  Ordinance  No.  7, 
of  1864,  sect  4^  is  anthoriaed  ncoelamatiai  to  name  the 
places  from  which  emigtatiui  on  Sountisa  is  permitted,  and 
to  fix  the  rates  of  bounty  for  the  introdnetion  of  em^;rBnta, 
under  the  age  of  forty,  competent  and  willing  to  engage  ia 
agricultural  labour. 

Emigration  is  one  of  the  *  modes  of  relief  *  contemplated 
by  the  Poor  Law  Amoidment  Acts  (4  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76 ; 
11  &  IS  Vict.  c.  110  ;  12  &  13  Vict  c.  103;  and  13  &  14 
Vict  c.  101).  In  some  yearsa  large  number  of  persons  have 
emigrated  with  the  assistance  of  funds  obtained  under  the 
Act  4  &  S  Wm.  IV.  Bv  sect  82  of  that  Act  owners  and  rate- 
payers are  empowered  to  raise  money  on  secnritY  of  the 
rates  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Poor  Law  Comniissioners.  The  sum  so  nused  must  not 
exceed  half  the  average  yearly  rate  of  the  preceding  three 

Eears,  and  it  moat  be  repaid  within  five  years.  The  moasy 
I  advanced  to  emigrants  by  way  of  loui,  and  is  recoroaUn 
against  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who,  havinc 
consented  to  emigrate^  refuse  to  do  so  aner  the  expenses^ 
emigration  have  been  mcurred ;  and  the  Iwa  is  also  recover- 
able if  persons  who  emigrate  shall  return  to  this  country. 
By  the  12  &  13  Vict  o^.  103,  the  guardians  of  any  pariah 
or  Union  are  empowered  to  expend  money  to  the  amount  of 
10/.  upon  the  emigration  of  any  poor  person  belonging  to  the 
pariah  or  to  any  parish  in  the  Union,  without  the  necessity 
of  a  parochial  meeting  to  give  their  consent  But  tfas  gross 
amount  expended  must  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  above,  and  a 
n^jority  ot  the  Onardians  of  the  parish  of  the  settlement 
must  express  their  concQiience  in  writing  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  far  such  ei^ndituie.  This 
written  enunrrence  most  be  transmitted,  together  with  a 
list  describing  the  proposed  emigrants,  to  t£e  Pou  Imt 
Board,  who  are  to  issue  thor  order  to  cmSxm  the  xesoIntuML 
The  13  &  14  Vict  c.  101,  a.  4,  enaUes  Boaida  of  Ghtardians, 
under  similar  restiietions,  to  expend  money  in  and  about  the 
emi^tatioa  of  orphan  or  deserted  childnn  under  sixteen 
having  no  settlemeht,  or  whose  settlement  is  unknown. 
But  it  requires  that  no  emigration  <i£  any  such  orphan  or 
deserted  child  shall  take  place  vrithout  the  consent  of  such 
child  given  in  petty  session,  and  unless  a  certificate  thereof 
under  the  hands  of  two  justices  shall  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Certain  conditions  are  inserted  hy 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  all  orders  sanctioning  the  emigration 
of  poor  persons,  of  which  the  most  material  is,  that  the  party 
emigrating  shall  go  to  some  &itish  colony  not  lying  within 
the  tropics;  and  the  fuardiana  are  empowered  to  ei^end 
certun  q>edfied  soms  m  the  convsvance  of  Uie  emigrant  to 
the  port  of  embariution,  and  m  the  ontfi^,  ini-lnijing 
bedding,  and  elothiuE. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Aet,  money  may  be  raised  for 
enabling  poor  persons  to  emigrate  to  British  colonies ;  bat 
the  money  so  raised  must  not  exceed  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  the  net  annual  value  of  rateable  property. 

The  Bounty  System  derives  its  name  nom  the  mode  in 
which  the  proceeds-  of  land-sales  sre  applied  in  obtuning 
immigrants.  In  this  case  persons  who  introduce  persons 
into  the  colony  receive  so  much  pa  head,  aocordiog  to  the 
terms  of  agreement  The  contractors  engage  to  find  persons 
willing  to  emigrate,  and  undertake  to  land  them  in  the 
colony.  This  system  is  in  force  ou^  in  some  of  Uie  Austra- 
lian colonies.  In  New  South  Wales  61,7S6  panons  wera 
introduced  £com  1831  to  184S  under  bounties. 

The  mode  in  which  unoccupied  land  is  disposed  of  in  the 
colonies  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  immigrants.  By  the  applica^n  of  a  general 
principle  of  law,  the  wasto  lands  in  the  Britiah  colonies  wen 
considered  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  that  eve^  private 
title  must  rest  upon  a  royal  grant  as  its  bads.  Bat  since 
1631  another  principle  has  been  acknowledged  and  obsored : 
that  the  Crown  holds  the  lands  in  question  for  the  purposes 
of  the  public  good,  not  merely  for  the  existing  colonists,  but 
for  the  people  of  the  British  empire  collectively.  It  most  be 
appropnated  to  public  uses  and  for  the  public  benefit  The 
I^d  Sale  Act  for  the  Australian  Colonies  (5  &  6  Vict,  c  36) 
prohibits  land  being  alienated  by  her  Majesty,  or  by  any  one 
acting  under  her  authority,  except  by  sale,  and  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  Act  ^.^.^^^^^    Go  J^lC 
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Down  to  tha  year  1831  no  regaUr  or  nmform  lyitem  of 
solliDg  land  aroaan  to  have  been  adopted  In  the  Britisli 
colonies.  In  ^ace  of  sach  syttem,  conditions  were  attached 
to  the  occnpation  of  land  ander  the  nime  of  omt-renti, 
money  paymenti,  or  the  cnltivation  of  the  uU ;  out  these 
conditions  were  not  effectnally  enforced,  and  in  I&ct  it  was 
generally  foand  impossible  to  enforce  them.  Land  was 
profosely  granted  to  individnab  in  lane  traetB,  and  as  cnlti- 
vation  was  not  enforced,  and  no  roaoB  were  made  thiongh 
these  tracts,  th^  intermpted  the  course  of  improTement. 
Under  tiie  old  system,  lands  in  the  coIodt  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  amounting  to  upwards  of  tnirty-one  million 
acres,  have  been  disposed  of  for  less  than  46,000/.  In  Prince 
Edward's  Island  the  whole  of  the  land  was  grantod  in  one 
day  to  absentee  proprietors  npon  terms  which  have  never 
been  fttlGUed.  "uie  inflaence  of  these  proj^eton  with  the 
Home  Government  prevented  snch  measures  being  adopted 
aa  were  calculated  to  enforce  the  settlement  of  the  grants, 
and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  them  remained  chiefly 
in  a  wild  state.  ('  Report  of  Mr.  C.  BuUer,  M.F,,  to  the  £arl 
of  Durham,  on  Public  Lands  in  British  Kortn  America,' 
1838.)  This  Report  contains  an  account  of  the  lystom  of 
granting  lands  in  each  of  the  prorincas  of  BiitiBa  North 
Amexiea;  and  in  all  of  them  it  appean  to  hm  heen 
injinioai  to  the  public  intarests. 

In  Jamaiy,  1840,  cmnmiMionen  were  appointed  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  to  act  as  a  Land  and  Emigration 
Board .  The  sale  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  thronghont 
the  British  colonies  was  regulated  by  the  commlaslonera, 
and  tbey  applied  the  proceeds  of  such  asles  towards  the 
removal  thither  of  emigrants  from  this  country,  when  the 
land-fond  was  appropriated  to  this  object.  This  board  was 
a  subordinate  department  of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the 
disposal  of  the  Twte  lands  is  now,  by  various  Acte  of  the 
imperial  and  provincial  parliaments,  vested  in  the  local 
ffovemments.  The  relations  vary  connderably  in  their 
details,  but  we  give  a  summary  of  the  conditioiu  and  prices 
of  the  waste  luds  in  the  North  American,  AnstraMan,  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Cdoniea. 
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In  Canada  there  are  detached  Clergy  Reserves  for  sale  in 
most  of  the  tovra^hips  surveyed  pnor  to  1841.  These 
reserves  are  now  vested  in  the  Colonial  Government  by  tiie 
16  Viet  c.  ai  (1863),  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 
They  are  now  thrown  open  for  public  sale.  The  lands 
reported  1^  the  chief  agent  for  emigration  at  Quebec  to  be 
most  wortiiy  the  attention  of  emigranta,  are  the  townships 
Peel,  Wellesley,  Maryborou^,  and  Homington,  cohering 
an  area  of  £50,000  acres,  in  the  eoonty  of  Waterloo.  The 
prices  of  hmd  in  these  townships  (as  of  all  Clergy  Reaerves), 
are  r^ulated  by  the  quality  of  soil  and  sttnatioD,  and  average 
from  8».  to  20*.  currency  per  acre,  one-tenUi  of  the  porchaw- 
money  being  re<^nired  at  the  time  of  sile,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  in  nine  annual  instalments,  with  interest.  One 
million  acres  of  land  were  also  appropriated  for  school  pur- 
poses by  the  legislature  in  1849,  and  the  school  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Bruce,  Grey,  and  Huron  are  now  open  for  sale  to 
actual  settlers  upon  the  following  terms : — The  price  to  be 
lOf.  acre,  payable  in  ten  eqnal  annual  instalments, 
with  interest.  The  Utat  instalment  to  be  paid  npon  rweiv- 


ing  authority  to  enter  upon  the  land.  Actual  occupation  to 
be  immediate  and  continnons.  The  land  to  be  cleared  at  tha 
rate  of  S  acres  annually  for  every  100  acres  during  the  first  5 
years.  A  dwelling-honse  at  least  18  feet  bv  26  to  he  erected. 
The  timber  to  be  reserved  until  the  land  has  been  paid  for 
in  foil  and  patented,  and  to  be  subject  to  any  general  timber 
dnty  thereafter.  A  license  of  oecnpation,  not  assiKnabta 
without  permisdon,  to  he  granted.  The  sale  mA  the  ucemse 
of  occnpation  to  become  null  and  Toid  in  case  of  u^laet  m 
violation  of  any  of  the  conditions.  The  settler  to  be  entitled 
to  obtain  a  patent  upon  complying  with  all  the  conditions. 
Not  more  than  SOO  acres  to  be  sold  to  any  one  penon  on 
these  terms. 

In  Canada  West,  the  provincial  government  have  recently 
opened  three  great  lines  of  road,  and  laid  out  for  settlement 
the  lands  through  which  they  pass  ;  they  are  atyled,  1st, 
The  Ottewa  and  Opeongo  Road,  which  runs  east  and  west ; 
it  vrill  eventually  be  171  miles  in  length,  and  eimnect  the 
Ottawa  River  with  Iske  Huron.  2nd,  The  Addingtoa 
Road,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  60  miles  long,  and 
starte  from  the  setUemente  in  the  countyof  Addington  until 
it  intersects  the  Opeongo  Road.  3rd,  The  Hastings  Road, 
which  runs  nearly  pai^lel  te  the  Addingten  Road,  ia  74 
miles  long,  and  connects  the  county  of  Hastinga  with  thi 
Ottewa  and  Opeongo  Boad-  In  order  to  &cilitate  the  aettle- 
ment  of  this  Mrt  of  Canada,  and  te  provide  for  keeping  the 
roads  in  repair,  the  provincial  government  have  anthoriMi 
free  granto  of  land  along  these  three  roads,  not  to  exceed  in 
each  case  100  acres,  npon  the  following  conditions : — ^Tlnt 
the  settler  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  That  he  take  posseainn 
of  the  land  allotted  to  him  withm  one  month,  and  pnt  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  at  least  twelve  acres  of  the  land  in  the 
course  of  four  years, — ^build  a  house  (at  least  SO  by  18  feet) 
and  reside  on  ue  lot  until  the  conditions  of  settlement  art 
duly  performed.  Families  comprising  several  settlers  entitled 
to  lands,  preferring  to  reside  on  a  single  lot,  will  be  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  building  and  of  residence  (except  npon 
the  lot  on  which  they  live)  provided  that  ute  reqi^ed 
clearing  of  the  land  be  made  on  each  lot.  No  title  is  givna 
to  the  settler  until  after  those  conditioBi  have  bean  per- 
formed, and  tile  non-performance  oi  them  entails  tibe  imme- 
diate loss  of  the  asmgned  lot  of  land,  which  will  be  aold  or 
given  to  another. 

The  road  having  heen  opened  by  the  Government  fba 
settlers  are  required  to  keep  it  in  repair.  He  lor  hoose 
reqnired  by  the  Government  to  be  bnilt  is  of  such  a  oeaoip- 
tion  as  can  be  put  up  in  four  days  by  five  men.  The  noffi- 
hours  generally  help  to  bnild  the  log  cabin  for  newly-arrived 
settlers  without-  charge,  and  when  this  is  done  the  cost  of 
erection  is  small ;  the  roof  can  be  covered  vrith  hark,  and 
the  spaces  between  tha  logs  plastered  with  clay,  and  white- 
washed ;  it  then  becomes  a  neat  dwelling,  and  warm  as  a 
stone  house. 

The  lands  in  Canada  West  thus  opened  up  for  settlement 
are  capable,  both  as  to  ami  and  climate,  of  prodnciog  abofr 
dant  crops  of  winter  i^ieat,  of  excellent  quality  and  full 
weight,  ud  also  of  every  other  description  of  hxm  prodm 
grown  in  the  best-ooltinted  diatricte  of  that  pmrinee. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  licenses  and  leaaea  an 
granted  for  large  tracts  of  laud  for  pasturage  jmrpoeee,  at 
very  low  rente,  aa  to  which  the  holders  have  certain  restri^ed 
rights  of  pre-emption  if  required  for  pnrp<Mea  of  cultivation ; 
and  subject  to  we  right  of^  being  taken  by  the  Govwnmeiit 
if  wantfrd  for  public  purposes. 

In  all  the  colonies  the  righte  of  the  Crown  in  regard  te 
minerals  are  preserved ;  but  in  most  cases  leases  are  gnnted 
on  payment  of  a  certain  rate  per  cent  on  the  produce.  In 
Australia  licenses  to  mine  and  dig  for  gold  on  Crows  landa 
are  granted  at  the  rate  of  lOy.  per  month  for  each  indivHhial 
license,  payable  in  adTsnee ;  or  in  oaae  of  a  leaae  bai^g 
granted  of  a  certain  portion  of  land,  at  a  rate  of  three  par 
cent,  on  the  gnm  value  of  the  gold  procured  from  &own 
lands,  and  of  ulf  that  amount  on  gold  obtained  from  private 
lands.  A  *  miner's  right  *  license  to  search  and  dig  for  goM 
is  obtainable  on  payment  in  advance  of  1'.  per  annum. 
'  Storekeepers*  licenses '  at  the  *  Diggings '  are  alao  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  2/.  10s.  for  thne  monttn,  61.  fx  mx  montih^ 
and  10/.  for  twelve  months. 

The  I^nd  and  Emigration  Commisdoners  are  required  hf 
their  ofiicial  instructions  to  prepare  and  issue  "a  distinct 
aud  compendious  account  of  whatever  relates  to  the  agrim^ 
tnre,  the  commnrce,  the  natural  products,  the  pl^sicnl 
atroetnre^  and  the  oeeleidaitieal  and-pelitical  ipatitationi  «f 
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«diofth«eoloid«faivliMitliaroihrlaikdfMrMlt.**  The 
Oommiidonert  in  pnnnanca  of  tfaii  oMeet  fune  occftitoiullT 
a  'Colonisation  CSrcnUr,'  which  conUuu  matter  calonlited 
to  be  of  essential  nie  to  emicrants  w  penou  who  inUmd  at 
some  time  to  settle  in  the  coloaies. 
,  ElIMET,  a  name  used  hy  oarly  English  writen  fat  the 
Ant.  [AmtJ 

ZVAM'ELCcfTeah).  [TusoB,  OaoAMio,  aS*.  1.1 

ENCEPHAIIaRTOB,  a  jnnns  of  Plante  belonging  to  the 
natnial  order  C^fcadaoea.  Tb»  ipecies  are  found  in  Abiea. 
Like  aaaij  of  the  other  fomi  of  Cycadaceotu  plants  they 
yield  ituch  in  their  items,  which  are  prepared  by  the  natiTes 
and  eaten  ;  hence  these  plants  an  knovn  hy  tha  naiH 
Caffer-Bresd  or  Kaffir-Bread. 

ENCHEIilSjageuasitfinfiiMmal&nimalcQles.  Thespeeiea 
S.  BwyiiMisB  snd  £.  puMtatkUt  aecordins  to  Meyen,  fonn  the 
Bed  and  Giem  Bnow-Phmts  which  hare  beoi  described  as 
{ht^arWy  and  relnred  to  Proloeeemt.  {Snow,  Rid.] 

ENDO^OSIS,  a  name  gWen  by  Dntroehet  to  the  proosM 
hj  n^di  fluids  ^isa  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  a 
cell.  This  process  teans  to  resolt  from  two  distinct  ^eneies, 
which  are  alwa^  ^^"^^  opwatiott  where  flxnas  pass 
throDgh  a  membrane.  The  one  is  the  imbibition  of  the  flnid 
b^  the  porons  cell-membrane,  snd  the  other  is  the  mntoal 
difinsion  of  miscible  fiaids.  Prom  the  tesearcfeea  <tf  Mat- 
teneci  and  others  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
a  gas  or  liquid  through  an  animal  or  Tegetable  membrane  is 
but  the  modification  of  the  process  of  attraction  by  whidi 
fluids  are  absmrbed  by  solid  bodies.  This  process  is  carried 
w  with  Tariooi  degnea  of  fores  in  diffstent  materials,  and 
■eems  to  depend  <m  the  degree  of  attraction  snbsiBting  be- 
tween the  partides  ctf  the  solid  and  those  of  the  fluid. 
Ibttencci  foond  that  iriMn  glass  tnbes  of  about  thre** 
quartets  of  an  inch  diameter  were  filled  with  fine  saad  pre- 
Tiously  dried,  and  introduced  without  pressure,  and  were 
immersed  at  their  lower  ends  into  the  following  Uqnids,  the 
actiini  of  Imbibition  niaed  tha  liquids  la  the  tubes  to  the 
followiiv  hei^t : — 

Section  of  Carbonate  of  Potash      .  85  millimetxes. 

BolntioB  of  Sttl^iate  of  Copper  .  .  76  „ 

Bunm  (rf  Blood     ....  70  ^ 
fiolation  of  Carbonate  of  AsunouA  .  6S 

Distilled  Water      .      .      .      .  «0  „ 

Solution  of  CommoQ  Salt  .      .  •  £8  „ 

Milk  «5  „ 

White  of  Ecg,  dilated  with  its  own )  » 

Tulune  ofwatar .     .  .)  " 

In  these  cases  the  imMMIum  took  place  at  fint  zapidly, 
then  more  alowl;^,  and  ceased  entirely  at  the  end  of  ten 
lionn.  When  thick  solutions  of  gum,  or  starch,  or  fixed  oils 
wen  employed,  scarcely  any  imUntion  took  place,  and  it  was 
but  little  more  when  stroiu  saline  solutions  were  used,  tha 
degree  in  ^ch  different  fluids  pass  into  diftnnt  solids  will 
be  Men  in  the  f(dlowing  table  }— 

Sud.  FMudod  OUm,  &w^hiat 
jUoohol  .  86miU.  .  176miU.  .  IfiSmilL 
Watsr    ,  „      .   ISS  „     .    00  » 

Urns  diowing  that  water  pasted  mm  ftwly  than  aleohol 
into  sand,  but  less  fredy  into  anw^us^  and  both  fluids 
jnased  with  equal  facility  into  poonded  ^ass.  The  siae  of 
UM  tubes  emplcyed  in  theee  ezpoimenta  and  the  tenqpe- 
ntnre  affected  considembly  the  results.  Hie  fluids  roae 
higher  in  proportion  as  tlie  tsmpnmtnra  inonaaad.  TUs 
enables  ns  to  understand  the  inflnenoa  of  heat  on  lib  by  the 
physieal  effects  it  produces. 

Not  only'is  the  passage  of  fluids  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior  of  a  cell  £scilitated  by  the  attfactlm  between  the 
cell-wall  and  the  fluids,  but  the  fluids  on  uthar  aide  of 
the  membrane  have  a  tendency  to  mix  with  each 
other,  which  cannot  but  assist  in  this  proosaa.  Fro- 
tesar  Graham  has  shown  that  not  only  nave  gases  an 
inhevsnt  tenden^  to  mix  with  each  other,  independent  of 
the  laws  nH  gravity,  but  that  this  law  also  appliss  to  tha  mie- 
ctbility  of  hqaids.  In  a  Mem«r  mi  this  subject  in  the 
'Philostq^ldcU  Tkaasaetiotts  *  ferl800,he  has  shown  the  laws 
■which  this  diffusion  of  licjnids  obeys.  Different  substaneee 
possess  this  property  in  difEarent  dsgrses.  Thus,  when  solu- 
tions v&  the  followiag  substances  were  aaed,  of  the  atr^th  of 
90  pacts  to  100  parts  of  water,  the  rdntiTa  quntitieB  diniSBd 
ftn  a  ipven  tin*  WHO  w  inUewi  I— 


Chloride  of  Sodiam  . 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
Nitrate  of  Soda  . 
Sulphate  of  Water  . 
Crystallissd  Cane-Sogar 
StacdbSni^  (Ohicose) 
Q«m  iUabie  • 


>7*4S 
AIM 

£0-74 

18-M 


The  experimsnte  from  which  these  results  were  obtained, 
wore  performed  by  invnrting  a  phial  omtaiDing  the  st^ntiim 
to  be  diflhsed  in  a  large  jar  of  pure  water.  Tha  dtffnsionwas 
stopped  after  aaren  n  ught  days^  and  the  amoant  of  diffusion 
wMdoternanedlyovapwatii^the  watsroftho  jarto  drynsm. 
Hum  em  be  little  doubt  that  the  xdatiTa  diffasiluli^  of  the 
juices  of  plsnte  and  animals  most  hare  an  important  inflnenoe 
cm  the  changes  whidi  go  on  in  the  cells  during  the  perfbimanee 
of  the  functions  of  the  Tsgetable  or  animal  body.  *'ThBS," 
obserres  Dr.  Carpenter,  **the  low  diffnsibility  of  albumen 
obviously  tends  to  the  retentioa  of  the  serous  fluids  within  the 
tiasuea ;  whilst  the  hi(^  diflusibity  of  urea  will  finoor  ita 
eeeape  from  theok"  The  fbUowing  is  sn  soconntof  tha  pro- 
cess of  Endoemosis,  and  smne  of  the  oonelusions  at  which  we 
may  arrive,  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  'Principles  of  Physiology:*— 

"If  into  a  tube,  dooedatone  end  with  apieee  Mbladdttor 
other  membrane,  be  put  a  solution  of  gum  at  sugar,  sad  the 
closed  end  be  immeiaed  in  water,  a  yassy  of  flud  will  take 
plaoe  fawn  tha  ext«rior  to  the  interur  ef  the  tube,  thronj^ 
the  mamhmumt  asptom ;  ao  that  the  quantity  of  the  cooa- 
bined  aolatian  wiUbeKrewyineieaBed,itostniigthbeuigpio- 
pQctlonably  dinushed.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  n 
oountav^aunnt  in  the  opposite  diveeticn ;  a  poition  of  tho 
gummy  or  saoduuciae  solution  psssing  through  the  membnae 
to  miogle  with  the  exterior  flmd,  bnt  in  mudi  less  quantity. 

The  first  cniTsnt  is  termed  Endosmose,  and  the  conntoi^ 
cnrrent  Exosmoae.  The  increase  on  either  side  will  of  oourse 
be  dae  to  the  relatiTe  Telocity  of  the  currents ;  and  the 
changes  will  continne  until  the  densities  of  the  two  ftoida  are 
so  nearly  ^ike  as  to  be  incap^le  of  maintainiag  it  The 
greater  the  original  diflvrence  (provided  that  the  deaiser  be 
not  actully  Tiscid,  but  be  capable  of  mixing  with  the  othei), 
the  more  n^dly  and  powerfully  will  the  process  be  performed. 
The  best  means  of  experimenting  upon  the  dtvenomeoa  ia 
aforded  hw  a  tahe,  namw  idiovs,  but  widebr  dilated  bdow, 
■0  aa  to  afkod  a  la^  anfim  to  the  memotane,  oompared 
witt  that  of  tha  aiiperincnmbent  column,  which  will  then 
increase  ia  hoght  with  great  r^idity.  By  bending  this  tube 
in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  and  intrddocing  into  ita  cum  a 
quantity  of  mercury,  the  force  as  well  aa  the  rsmdity  of  the 
£ndean«ao  betwoen  difiinrent  fluids  may  bo  esmnated  with 
pncidoa.  In  thia  w^  it  was  ascertained  by  Dntrodiet,  in 
sune  of  his  wperiments,  that  fluid  might  be  raised  ngaiast  a 
pressnre  of  no  less  than  4^  atmospheres,  or  nearly  70  Ibe.  to 
the  square  inch.  Although  it  is  not  universally  true  that  the 
activity  of  the  prooses  depends  upon  tiie  differcDce  in  density 
of  the  two  fluids  (for  in  one  or  two  cases  the  stronger  current 
passes  from  the  denser  to  the  lighter),  it  eeems  to  be  so 
with  regard  to  particular  aolutions,  as  those  of  gummy  or 
saccharine  autter.  No  ondoamoae  takes  plaee  between  fluids 
whidi  will  not  mingle,  sodiaa  oil  and  water;  and  very  little 
between  such  as  act  ehemicaUv  on  esdi  other.  Ahhoogh  an 
organic  mambmaa  forma  the  boat  s^tnm,  3ret  it  haa  been 
found  that  thin  lamina  of  baked  ptponeky  will  snffioe  for  the 
evident  prodaetkm  of  the  phanomsnonf  and  that  porous 
limestones  posaoss  the  aaiso  property  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Althmgh  it  may  not  yet  be  posmble  to  explain  all  the  plmio- 
mena  of  EndosoMse  upon  physical  principles,  yet  tbeee  will 
go  50  far  towards  it  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  process 
may  be  considered  as  wsll  understood.  Suppoang  tiiat  two 
mutoally  diffiosible  liquids  are  on  the  opposito  sides  of  a  porous 
septum,  which  is  not  equally  penetrable  by  them,  then  the 
one  which  is  most  readily  imbibed  will  t«id  to  occupy  the 
capillary  passB^  of  the  septum,  and  will  thus  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  liquid  on  the  opposite  side.  Hue  eon- 
tact  will  permit  the  diffiision  of  that  vrhich  has  paned  throu^ 
the  pons  the  sqtton ;  and  as  fast  aa  that  whieh  oecupMs 
these  pMM  is  mnored  by  diffusion,  so  fkst  will  it  bs  renewed 
on  (he  othnr  side,— just  as  oil  continues  to  asoend  through  the 
capillary  diannels  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,aoloiva8  it  is  being 
disaipatod  by  the  eombostive  prooees  at  its  sommit.  In  this 
way  then  an  endosmotio  cnirent  Is  modueed,  the  force  of 
wiuch  will  depend  apon  the  difttnon-powers  of  the  two 
liquids,  and  upon  the  difiierenoe  of  tbe  attractive  power  which 
tha  aq^Uhuy  tabea  of  the  asptiuaJiHAf  oi^  thatwo  n^^otixely. 
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Thus  wfa«n  a  ulntion  of  sugar  or  gum  is  on  one  side  of 
the  septum,  and  water  on  the  other,  the  water  is  the  most 
readily  imoibed ;  and  conscqnently  the  chief  mixtnre  and 
diffusion  of  the  liquids,  the  one  throngb  the  other,  takes  ^lace 
at  the  surface  of  the  septum  in  contact  with  the  more  viscid 
liquid.  But  at  the  same  time  this  lijpiid  is  tending  to  diffdse 
itself  throngb  thsivater  which  oecnpies  the  capilla^  channels 
of  the  septum ;  and  as  it  is  not  repelled  by  the  septam,  but 
li  only  attracted  by  it  in  a  less  d^ee  than  the  water,  a  |>ot- 
tion  A  it  finds  its  wa;r  a  direction  opposed  to  the  pnncipal 
enmot,  and  diffbses  itself  tiirongh  the  water  on  the  other 
nde»  thus  eoDstitnting  Ezosnuwe.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
direction  of  the  principal  cnrrmt,  or  Endosmose,  will  be 
determined  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  septnm  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Uqaids ;  thongh  the  diffasion-power  of  the  liquids 
through  each  other  will  help  to  determine  its  force.-  When 
alcohol  and  water,  for  example,  are  separated  by  a  septum 
coinpc»ed  of  animal  membrane,  the  endoamotic  current  will  be 
from  the  water  towards  the  alcohol,  because  the  former  liquid 
more  readily  '  wets  *  the  membrane,  and  consequently  tends 
most  strongly  to  occupy  its  capillary  passages ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  sepuation  is  made  byauin  lamina  of  caout- 
flhone,  the  endosmotic  current  ia  from  the  alcohol  towards  the 
water,  bscanae  tiia  teamec  ii  most  readily  imlabed  by  the 
wptam.  It  bai  fbrther  been  ascertained  by  the  expeximoits 
of  Mattflucci,  that  when  an  organic  membrane  is  employed 
as  a  septum,  the  rapidity  of  transmission  is  considiBrably 
affected  by  Uie  direction  in  idiich  the  endonnotic  current 
traverses  the  membrane.  Thus,  when  the  stdn  of  the  Torpedo 
was  employed,  with  a  solution  of  sugar  on  one  side  of  it  and 
water  on  the  other,  although  there  was  always  an  endosmotic 
current  from  the  water  to  the  sugar,  yet  this  cnrrent  was 
strong  enough  to  raise  the  interior  liquid  to  80°  when  the 
water  was  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, in  the  same  time  that  was  occupied  by  its  rise  to  20' 
when  the  external  anr&ce  of  the  membrane  was  turned  to- 
wards the  water.  Again,  whw  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  was  used  as  the  septum,  and  its  external 
(or  muscular)  surface  was  placed  in  contact  with  alcdtol,  the 
passage  of  water  from  the  other  side  took  place  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  raise  the  liquid  in  the  tube  to  130** ;  whilst  if 
the  internal  (or  mucous)  sux&ce  of  the  membrane  were  placed 
,  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  and  the  muscular  surface  with 
water,  the  entreat  was  only  sufficient  to  raise  the  liquid  6 
degrees  in  the  same  time ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
udation of  water  takes  place  much  more  readily  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  towards  the  outer  side  of  the 
viscus  than  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  virtue  simply  of  the 
physical  properties  of  Uie  membrane.  In  fact,  according 
to  Professor  Mattencci,  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which, 
with  fresh  membranes,  Endosmose  takes  place  with  ^ual 
readiness,  whichever  of  the  two  sidea  is  closed  to  the 
water. 

"  The  dinctimt  which  is  moat  &vonrable  to  Endoamose 
through  skin*  ia  vsnalljr  from  the  intomal  to  the  external 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  of  the  frog,  in  which 
the  endosmotic  cnrrent,  in  the  sin^e  case  of  water  and 
alcohoL  takes  place  most  readily  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  surface.  But  when  ^tnoacha  and  urinary  hladdera 
are  employed,  the  direction  varies  much  more,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  liquids  employed.  This  variation  appears 
to  have  some  relation  to  uie  physiological  conditions  in 
which  these  membranes  are  placed  in  the  living  animal : 
thus,  the  direction  most  &vourable  to  Endosmose  between 
water  and  a  saccharine  solution,  is  not  the  same  for  the 
stomach  of  a  ruminant  as  for  that  of  a  carnivorous  animal : 
as  ]ret  however  no  podtive  statement  can  be  made  on  this 
inbject  When  membranes  are  empli^ed  that  have  been 
dried  or  altered  by_  ^trefaetion,  wa  uthei  do  not  obanve  the 
unal  diffisrence  ariaiag  from  tiie  position  of  the  mrfaces,  or 
Endouneee  no  latter  takes  place  j  thus  affmding  anouier 
indicatioB  that  it  is  to  the  .pfayuod  conditionot  the  per- 
fectly-oiganued  membrane  that  we  are  to  look  for  many 
of  the  peculiarities  which  are  noticeable  in  the  transudation 
of  Smaa  through  them.  The  exosmotic  current  does  not 
bear  any  constant  relation  to  the  endosmotic,  as  may  be 
easily  comprehended  from  the  preceding  explanation ;  for 
if  the  liquids  have  a  strong  tendency  to  mutual  diffusion, 
and  the  difference  in  attractive  power  which  the  septum  has 
for  them  respectively  is  not  jrreat,  each  may  find  its  way 
towards  the  other,  and  a  considerable  exosmose  may  ensue, 
with  very  little  change  of  level.  The  amount  of  tiie  exosmotic 
.as  of  the  endosmotic  cuTrent,  varies  with  the  direction  in 


which  it  traversea  the  membrane  i  thus,  when  angar,  alba* 
men,  or  gum,  was  employed  in  solution,  its  transudation 
towards  water  took  place  most  readily  from  the  intemsl 
towards  the  external  surface  of  all  the  skins  examined  by 
Matteucci,  a  fact  whidi  is  not  mthoot  its  significaDoe^  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  ia  in  this  ^rectioa  that  the  aecntuHi 
of  mucus  talces  place  on  the  skins  of  fiahea,  fn>n  &c. 

"Applying  uese  eonaideratiniB  to  this  phenainaia  of 
imbibition  of  liqnida  into  the  tissues  and  canals  of  tlie  liTisg 
body,  we  shall  nave  to  inquire  how  far  th^  are  capable  « 
being  accounted  for  on  phvsical  principles  which  have  beea 
now  brought  forsrard.   It  has  been  mamtained     some  that 
^sorption  is  a  purely  vital  operation,  because  it  doet  not 
occur  save  during  the  continuance  of  life.   But  this  is  not 
true,  since  imbibition  will  take  place  into  dead  tissues 
though  more  slowly  than  into  some  parts  when  living  ;  and 
the  difference  of  rate  seems  to  be  fully  accounted  for  hj 
the  difference  of  the  condition  between  a  mass  of  tians^ 
all  whoee  fluids  are  stagnant,  and  another  in  which  an  active 
circulation  is  taking  place.   Thus,  as  Matteucci  has  shown, 
if  the  hind  Ic^  of  a  iroe  recently  killed  be  immersed  for 
some  hoora  in  a  solntion  of  fwrocyanide  of  potasaiozn,  it  will 
be  fonnd  tiiat  every  part  of  the  viscoa  is  so  penetatei 
with  the  B^t^  that  ay  touching  it  with  a  glass  rod  moiataued 
vnth  a  solntion  ai  chloride  of  iron,  a  more  or  leas  deep  blee 
stain  is  the  result.   Now,  the  same  effect  is  produced  mock 
mors  speedily  in  a  living  frog ;  and  it  is  easily  proved  that 
the  imbibition  takes  place  in  the  latter  case  into  the 
blood-vessels,  and  that  the  salt  is  conveyed  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  circulation,  instead  of  having  alowly 
to  make  its  way  by  transudation  through  the  tissaea,  as  ia 
the  dead  animal.   But  further,  not  only  does  the  movement 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  promote  the  diffusion  of  liquid,  which 
has  been  ^ready  observed,  it  also  increaises  the  rapidity  of  the 
absoiption  itself  in  a  very  extraordinaiy  decree.    Thos,  if  a 
membranous  tube,  such  as  a  piece  of  small  intestine,  or  of  a 
la^e  vein  of  an  animal,  be  fixed  1^  one  extmni^  to  aa 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
have  a  stop^eock  attadied  at  the  other  extremity,  and  be 
then  immersed  in  water  addnlated  with  sniidiarie  or  hjdre- 
diloric  add,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  add  will  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  of  the  tube,  which  ia  distended  with 
water ;  but  if  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  and  the  water  be 
allowed  to  discbarge  itself,  the  presence  of  the  acid  will  be 
immediately  Recovered  (by  tincture  of  litmus)  in  the  liquid 
which  flows  out,  showing  that  the  acid  has  been  aaeiated  in 
its  penetration  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  by  the  current  lia- 
verung  its  interior.   Thus,  the  continuance  of  circulation  is 
obvioiuly  one  of  the  most  patent  of  all  the  conditions  <rf 
absorption,  and  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  the  process  in 
the  dead  and  living  organisms,  placed  under  the  same  dr- 
cumstances,  may  be  accoonted  for  in  great  part,  if  not 
entirely,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  drculation  in  the  fonner. 
All  the  drcumstances  which  axe  lud  down  by  phynaIi«g^atB 
as  favouring  absorption  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
physical  pnndples  which  have  been  now  explained.  Tliece 
circumstances  are— 1.  The  ready  misdbility  of  the  liqnida 
to  be  absorbed  with  the  juices  of  the  body.  ^  8.  The  pene- 
trability of  the  tissne  through  which  the  absorption  takee  place. 
3.  The  absence  of  previous  distention  in  the  tisanes  ot 
canals  towards,  which  the  flow  takes  place.   4.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  temperature  within  certam  limits.    6.  Tha 
vascularity  of  the  tissues,  and  the  rate  of  movement  of  tlse 
blood  through  the  vessels.    And  the  results  of  exp«i^ 
ments  upon  recently-dead  membranes  which  retain  almoet 
exactly  the  same  physical  conditions  aa  those  which  they 
possessed  during  life,  but  have  entirely  lost  thdr  vital  pro- 
perties, seem  most  deddedly  to  indicate  that  the  relauive 
facility  with  which  difiermt  snbstaBcea  are  absorbed,  and  the 
direction  most  fitvoucaUe  to  theiT  passage  thnm^  the 
tissues,  aie  detennined  in  great  put  fay  the  rayneal  Tdataosaa 
of  thoae  tissues  (and  of  too  vessela  which  iiavsne  tib«n) 
to  the  liquid  which  is  seeking  to  enter  them.   In  thia  wny, 
then,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  selective  abaorptian 
are  probably  to  be  explained,  especial^  in  plants  and  the 
lower  animals.   The  qpedal  abacffbent  vessds,  howevwy  of 
Vertebrata  aeem  to  poasess  pc^rtiei  which  can  seare^  fa« 
thus  accounted  for.    (*  Pnnciplefl  of  Physiology.*)  [Aa* 
soapnoH.I 

ENDYMION,  a  genus  of  plants  belongingto  the  class  of 
Endogens,  the  order  Liliaceee,  and  the  tribe  aMuroeatUAsas. 
It  has  a  tubular  bell-shaped  perianth,  composed  of  six  ccm- 
nirent  leaves,  with  iie^^?§afi?/i4?j9?|#^fedow.  Thm 
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itaaunsan  iiuertad  1)dov  the  ndddk  of  tha  pttlaKtli ;  llw 
filamenti  deeomni. 

B.  tmUma,  the  Engliah  Blne-BeD.  It  ia  alio  the  StiVa 
mukmtt  the  Hyt^diahm  lum-wr^pftir,  and  A^n^kU  mtaiu  of 
varioos  botanical  writen:  It  w  linear  leaTW^with  nodding 
lacemes,  the  flowers  bell-shap«d,  r^odrieal ;  the  apex  of 
the  sepals  leTolnte ;  the  bracts  3^  This  is  a  yerj  common 
plant,  flowering  in  May  in  the  woods  asd  thickets  of  England. 
It  ii  also  common  in  France  and  Belginm.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  aboot  a  foot  hi^.  The  leaves  are  shorter  than  Uie 
flower-atalk.  The  flowers  are  generally  Uoe.  A  white 
Tarie^  is  however  occasionallj  seen. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.  Th;  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds, to  facilitate  which  a  great  many  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  passed,  has  at  l«n^,  by  the  statute  16  &  16  Vict 
11.  fil,  been  rendered  eompulaorjr  silika  mi  the  Imrd  as  m  the 
tcnan^  on  tarns  which  are  to  be  detennined  in  case  of 
difference  hv  the  Co^hold  Conunisaumen  nominated  by  the 
statutes.  From  the  annual  r^prata  of  these  onnmiarioners, 
whi^  are  laid  before  parliament,  it  wonld  seem  that  the 
h<dd«s  of  ct^yhold  (Hroperty  are  gradually  availing  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  afforasd  by  the  sbUiotea;  so  that  in 
comae  of  time  the  old  tenore  by  copy  of  court-roll  will 
become  rare,  and  perhaps  unknown.  This  is  one  of  the 
man;^  instances  showing  the  tendency  of  modem  l^iislatare 
to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
(Blackrtcme^a  'Commentaries,'  Mr.  Ken^a  edition,  Tu.Tii. 
p.  146.) 

ENGBAULrS.  [Anohovt.1 

ENNISTYMOND.  [Clam.] 

ENTOPHYTA  (from  (rror  and  fvr^c),  a  ieim  applied  to 
I^ts  foond  living  within  animal  bodies.  The  term  Bpi- 
j^fia  has  been  applied  to  those  finnu  of  plants  iriiidi  hve 
upon  the  eztemak  parts  of  onaniaed  bangs  whether  plants 
OK  animala.  It  is  however  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
then  two  classes,  because  it  frequently  happens  that  a  plant 
whose  spores  are  deposited  in  the  interior  of  an  animal  body, 
in  the  course  of  growth  finds  its  way  to  the  snr&ce.  The 
term  Epiphyte  has  also  been  emjployed  to  designate  those 
higher  forms  of  plants,  more  especially  the  OrchidacecB  which 
are  found  growmg  on  other  plants,  so  that  the  term  Ento- 
phyte  is  more  especially  used  to  designate  those  cryptogamic 
plants  which  grow  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membraoes  of 
animals.  These  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  a  large  number 
of  cryptogamic  plants  are  found  in  the  living  tissues  of  other 
j^ants,  and  claim  to  be  i^arded  aa  jEntophytes  in  rdation  to 
the  Triable  kingdom. 

The  study  of  Eatt^^fia  has  been  inveated  with  con- 
nderable  interest,  since  by  the  ^  of  the  microseope  so  many 
of  these  plants  nave  been  detected  aeoompanyiag  various 
diseased  conditions  of  the  animal  body.  Aluioiu;h  they  have 
been  perhaps  more  carefaUy  investi^^ed  in  the  human  body, 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  familiar  bet  that  many  of  the 
lower  animals  are  attacked  by  these  plants  in  states  of 
disease.  Thas  the  cultivators  of  the  silk-worm  have  ob- 
served the  growth  of  a  species  of  BotryHa  in  the  organs  of 
that  animal,  producing  great  destruction  amongst  them,  and 
the  occurrence  of  this  fungus  is  knovm  by  the  name  of  Mos- 
cardine.  [Musoaedikb,^.  Sj  Caterpillus  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  China,  as 
cnriosities,  from  the  bodies  of  whidi  a  species  of  Claxiariaat 
&lMria  ii  considerable  me  ia  fraud  to  prefect.  A  s^eiea 
m  PoHitet,  a  kind  of  wasp,  haa  been  observed  in  the  West 
Indiea  to  be  mlgeet  to  the  sttacka  of  a  fniwus  which  appeared 
Ml  the  suiibce  of  its  body  in  the  form  <»  a  growth  as  large 
aa  itself.  The  common  house-fly  is  often  seen  in  the  antomn 
of  the  year  adhering  helplessly  to  a  pane  of  window-glass 
£nmi  the  growth  of  a  fungus  on  its  body,  which  has  not  been 
free  fsoBk.  the  suspicion  of  producing  even  so  formidable  a 
disease  as  cholera.  Gold-fish,  when  kept  in  confinement,  as 
well  as  water-salamanders  and  sticklebacks,  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  covered  with  a  fimgus  {Achfya  proHfera)  before 
death. 

These  facts,  and  many  others,  have  from  time  to  time 
attracted  attention,  which,  having  been  followed  op  by  dili- 
it  observations  with  the  microscope,  have  led  to  the 
y  of  a  very  Urge  class  of  vegetable  bodies  takii^  up 
thar  orcUnary  reridence  within  or  npcm  animal  sur&ces. 

A  quMtion  haa  been  raiasd  as  to  whetiier  these  plants  axe 
the  natural  products  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  are  found, 
aa  other  ^uits  an  of  the  soil  in  wfaidi  they  grow,  or  are 
introdnced  from  some  loreign  and  exttansou  aoiuce.  From 


the  obserratioiu  that  have  been  made  np  to  th«  pniasit  time, 
it  appear*  that  these  plaata  an  ixafy  u  thdr  natmal  pod^ 
tions  in  the  locaUtiaa  m  v^iidi  th^  are  fbnnd,  and  that  they 
only  moltiply  or  becone  sources  of  diseaae  when  the  bodiea 
on  which  tney  grow  get  into  a  diswdeied  state.  In  the  same 
manner  the  ova  of  animalcoles  seem  eonstsntty  present  ia 
the  air  and  water,  only  awaiting  the  proper  combination  of 
circnmstancee  to  be  developed  in  prodigious  numbers.  Tlie 
circumstances  which  prefispose  to  the  growth  of  these 
Sntophytes  upon  the  body,  are  not  better  Imown  than  those 
which  predispose  the  bod^  to  reeuve  certain  contagions.  A 
failure  of  the  ordinaiy  vital  powers  to  cany  on  the  healthy 
processes  of  life  seems  ordinarily  to  be  the  inviting  canse 
of  such  a  devek^moit  of  fheaa|uants  as  wonld  cmatifartt » 
disease. 

All  the  obserrationa  that  have  been  made  en  tid*  import- 
ant Bobject  have  bean  brought  together  by  H.  Bobin  in  hia 
work  on  the  *  Natural  Hisb^  «  the  nrasitic  Vegetable* 
which  grow  «  Haa  and  on  Living  Ammals  *  (Paris,  1803). 
The  fi)llowiag  ia  m  elasnfication  of  iUiaia  pbnts  »— 

I.  Alqjb. 

Claas /soeof^peaf. 
Sub^aaasi.  DUaemea. 

Oenns  Pioro^>€rmiat  11  speoiei. 
Sob-CIasB  II.  MtUacop^on. 
Tribe  OymnotpermttB. 
Order  I.  Bttmowemua: 
Sub-Order  I.  jfifcophj^ea. 
Family  Crfptoeeeom. 
Genus  Cfyptoooceutf  S  apeoiei. 
Tribe  Palmdlta. 

Genus  MeritmopaHa  mttrumU* 
Family  L^gMhrioeee. 

QenuB  teptothriir,  S  species. 
Oenus  (Uadof^fhim  Mtaatum. 
Genus  Arthromitu$^  apeoies. 
Ta)»  Leptomitete, 

Genua  i^pfonwhtf ,  6  spedaa. 
Genns  JfetUinieaf  3  ^edesi 
Tabo  Zapnteffnieee, 

Genns  Si^anlMnia  ftrax.  ^ 
Genus  JSnterooryui,  4  ^edea. 
Genus  Eecrina,  2  spedas. 
Snb-Oider  III.  TdobUuUa. 
Family  OteiBarieee. 
Genoa  OseiSaria,  * 
Genus  ^ffntma  (Tuaatem. 
Order  II.  Cfn^itospermece, 
Family  UAcBtophortce. 
Genus  Chc^ophora  meUoriea. 

II.  FUMOI. 

Division  I.  Arthrotporei. 
Tribe  Tondacei. 

Genns  Trichophyton,  3  species. 
Genus  Micro^aoron,  S  species. 
Genns  Sponndenema  mumt. 
Tribe  Oidiei. 

Genus  Achorion  Schcenleiniim 
Qenns  Oidium,  3  species. 
Tribe  .ispsiyiJfn. 

Oenus  AAier^ut,  8  speciea. 
IKviutm  II.  Tricnotporei. 
Tribe  Oxydadei. 

Genus  Xktctylkm  oo^vm. 
Genns  BotrytU  Batnawu 
Tribe  Sporotriitaei, 

Genus  Spontriekam, 
Tribe  Itariei. 

Genns  Isaria,  12  speciei. 
Divinon  III,  C^stoporei. 
Tribe  ColvmeOati. 
Section  Atcophorei. 
Genus  Mueor  Mueedot 
Division  IV.  Chir 
Tribe  Oonio 
Beciion  Phragmiditi, 
Genus  Puccinia  fan. 
Sttb-Division  JSndoeiiveL 
Section  JS^erononui. 
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QeomlStaitm  Buquetiu 
Divinom  T.  S%eeatportL 

Qeatm  /^karia,  8  ipecHt. 

Geniu  KmOro^oriimf  t  tpedfls. 
Tb»  {(blowing  ii  a  lilt  ttf  tlie  diitribntion  of  the  ^edea 
of  the  above  genen  in  the  wiotu  localitia  of  the  animal 
body. 

I.  llan  ud  the  JTatnma^ 

A,  The  Skin. 

Triekophyiontomurans.  MalmiteM.  (OnHain.) 
T.  tpondoida.   Ch.  Robin. 
T.  itkarum.   Ch.  Robin.   (On  Ulcerated  Skin.) 
Miero^aoronAvdouim,  Ornby.  (Hair  Folliolea.) 
M.  iMntagrophyta*   Ch.  BoUq,   (BooU  of  the 
Hair.) 

it.  furfur.   Ch.Hobio.  (Skin.) 

Mucor  mitcedo.  Linn«ni. 

Achorion  SchanUinii,   Bemak.   (The  Heir  and 

the  Hair  FoUiclee.) 
AmergUli  tpeeia.   Fadidet  M^jer.  (Auditory 

iWnma/ovf.  Ardaten. 

B,  On  the  Hncow  Hembtaue. 

Ciyptococetu  eerentke.  KGtzing.  (latwUnea.) 
C.  guttulatut.   Ch.  RoUn,  (Rabbit) 
Meritmopcedia  ventriadi.   Ch.  Robin. 
Zeptothrve  bucoalit.    Ch.  Robin. 
OiciUaire  (1)  of  the  Inteatinea.  Farre. 
Leplomilut  uropkilut.  Mont.  (Bladder.) 
Z^Oomiius  of  Hannover.   Ch.  Robiii.  (Pharjux 

and  (Esophagna.) 
Zeptomitut  of  uie  Epidennia. 
Zgjtomifiu  of  the  UternB. 
Zeptornitus  of  Uterine  Maens. 
Zeptomitiumf  the  Eye. 
Ouiiutn  albicaiu,   Ch.  Robin.   (In  Thnuh.) 
Fn^oa  of  the  Lnnga.  Benaett 
Fnngoa  «f  the  Naau  Mneoa. 

n.Birda. 

^.  Of  the  Respiratory  Organa. 

A^ieT^iUtu  eandiduB.  Michele.  (The  Aii-Cella 

and' the  Ln^.) 
A.  glaucut.  ]mei. 
^      A.  nigreacem.   Ch.  Robin. 

A .  ttrix  nyetea,  J.  MUIler  and  Retzina. 
Monldineaaof  the  Ltuwa  of  the  Jackdaw,  Hayer. 
£.  The  Egga. 

Dactyiium  oogmwm.  Montague. 
^orotriehvm    (NtmaUaonvm)  drumwum. 
Schonk. 

III.  Reptilea. 

A.  TheEggi. 

IV.  Satiaehiana. 

A.  The  akin.  Saprci^tUaferta,  Kutang  (^£%a, 
Neea  von  Eaenmd:). 

V.  Fiahea.  \ 

A.  The  Skin. 

Zw/nema  enuialum,  Agaidh. 
(^atophora  (TrmtBa)  mtteorim.  Bixraboig. 
Saprol^puajFeraat.  Sfltciiw. 
Triehotrcatnia  dermaU,    £.  GexBam  el  St. 
Pieiie. 

Confervsa  of  Gold-Fiah.  Bennett. 
AlgsB  of  the  Stickleback.  Manicoa. 
£.  The  Gills  and  the  CeUular  Tiaaae. 

Paorotpermia  of  the  Pike.   J.  MQIler. 
P.  of  the  SsfnodonUt  Sehal.  J.  HOUer. 
i>.  of  the  Sandre.    {Laeioperea  timirtL)  J. 
Mailer. 

P.  of  the  Roach.  (CyprinturutUue.)  J.Miiller. 
P.  of  the  Zabeo  nilotutit.   J.  Milller. 
P.oHhePimdodiuBloelUi.  J.MUUer. 
P.  of  the  Pmdodu$  Saba,  and  of  PlatgMoma 

faseiatmn.   J.  Miiller. 
P.  of  the  Qaoftotma  tvbemUatug.  J.  UliUer. 
P.  of  the  Oadua  eaUarioM.  J.  Mtlller. 
P.  of  the  Acerina  wdaarit  of  OrenviOe.  CrepUn. 
P'  of  the  Seimna  wnora.   Ch.  Robin. 

C,  The  Eggh  Se^ifoiigmafmu,  KlitaiQj^ 


VI.  Isaecta. 

A.  On  the  Elytra,  and  on  the  Artkvlatfom. 

Botrytit  Bcunana.   Balaanio.  Montane. 

Labrndbmia  Bougdii.   Ch.  Robin.  Iwitagiie. 

L.  OuerinU.   Cn.  Bobin. 

StSbum  B^tquetii.   3.  Miiller  and  Ch.  Robin. 
£.  On  the  Caterpillars  and  Chiyaaliaaa  in  the  Tiasma. 

BottytU  Batsiema.   Balauao.  Ifantapw. 

Oeana  Spharia.  Haller. 
Section  Cord^eept.  Friea. 

&thana  mditari$.  Ehrenbeig. 

S.  tph<ierocef^uda.  Klein. 

8.  €ntomorh■itc^,  Dickson> 

S.toMifera.  HiU. 

S.  Sinentu,  Berkeley. 

S.B«b«rttii.  Hooker. 

&  layhri.  Berkeley. 

S-Cfumni.  Berkeley. 

£4tanaporimifiUeroc«pkalum,  Wallroth. 

£.Mitratim.  WaUiath. 

/aorta  ebvfmtforwn.  Neeei 

I.Jtoeeota.  Friea. 

J.  stngota.  Friea. 

/  arachnophUa.  Dittmar. 

/.  leproaa.  Fiiea. 

/.  Tcvrtimea.  Wallroth. 

/  eraua.  Peraoon. 

/.  sphecophUa.  Dittmar. 

/.  exotda.  Friea. 

/.  areatearum.  Schweinits. 

/.  apt^n^im.  SehwonUx. 

/.  gigamUa.  Mo&tagne. 
0.  In  tae  InteatineB. 

MwiiiriiUa  dvnnmfdm,  Ch.  Robin. 

it.  cOonim.   Ch.  Robin. 

M.  qyrini.   Ch.  Robin. 

LtpMhrixifmetarvm.  ClkRiMn. 

Ooma  Reorima,  L^y. 

A.  Umga.  Leidy. 

Ey.  faanHiffmnia. 

CtatiopAyftMi  amaittm.  Lady. 

AnihromxtiM  eriitatu$*  Leidy. 

A.  niticUu.  Lsidy. 

VII.  The  Myriapoda. 
A.  In  the  Intestinea. 

£nterobrwu  degmt.  Lddy. 

£/.  apirtdu.  Leidy. 

£  aiimuatua,  Leidy. 

£.  Jtdi-terr$stri$.  Cn.  Robin. 

Vlil.  Tht  MoUnaea. 

A.  On  the  Veaide  of  Bhuca.   <Alne  ind^temindik 
LebertJ 

£,  The  I^ga.  Sapnlegmaferax.  KUtaag. 

The  moat  intareating  of  theae  speciea  are  nndonbtedly 
thoae  which  attack  man  or  the  Mimjil*  which  he  donicsti> 
catea  and  employe.  With  the  uception  of  the  Sotrytig  ot 
the  ailk-wonn,  the  latter  have  not  been  mndi  inTest^ated. 
Thoae  vrhich  attack  man,  and  accompany  diseased  conditims 
<rf  faia  bedy,«Te  better  Imown.  They  nunr  be  dtrided  iitfo 
thoae  ivhich  are  found  on  the  akin,  and  those  which  an 
attached  to  or  found  in  the  lecrationi  of  the  meon 
menbnne* 

1.  Entophj^  of  the  Skin.— Ten  ipeciflB  hsn  beoD  Boiai 
in  thia  locality.  We  shall  enometaie  them  tin  the  ordat  ia 
which  they  are  givai  by  M.  Robin. 

1.  7VMA0pAjtfon(MuunxTu(Malm8ten);  TruJunnyomUm- 
mtam  ;  Uyoodtrma  of  the  Plica  Potoniea  ;  fnngna  of  the 
hain  in  ^erpet  tonsurtms,  iiiagns  of  Porrigo  acutmlata, 
Achorion  LtbtfUi;  fnngua  of  the  Teigne  tondanU,  Baiiii ; 
Rkmphyttj  Ornby.  Thia  fongna  waa  diacorered  and 
deacribed  in  1644  by  Gniby  in  the  disease  called  by  the 
brothers  Mahon  Teionc  tondaTUe^  by  Cazenave  Harpm  tom- 
€iiiran»,  by  Eraamns  Wilson  Trichomt furfttraeea  (one  of  the 
diaeaaas  called  RingwMm  and  Porrigo  teiUuIata  in  thia 
coontiy).  It  eaiata  alao,  aa  pointed  ont  by  Onnabm,  in  the 
PUea  PoiMMO,  althooati  the  two  planta  wen  foanarir 
deacribed  aa  diffoient  The  TrieophgtoK  ia  fbnned  by  ow 
ttanapaient  aporea,  iriiich  give  rise  to  aitionlated  filameata. 
Its  anatomical  aaat  ia  in  the  interior  of  the  roots  of  the  hain. 
The  hain  and  fongi  aimoltaaeeudy  incraaae^  Hie  fonnac 
aaam  lam  than  BmL  an  palw  in  ito^mr,  kaa  lhair  ^a»- 
Dig^^  by  ^kjCxOy  EC 
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^  tldfy,  MftoB,  and  brwk  off  vhoi  ilwy  have  riiea  wmi«  one 
or  two  UneB  above  the  nu^ce  of  the  scalp.  In  the  short 
crlinder  then  left  the  fungns  grows  still  more  rapidly,  so 
toat  the  normal  stractnre  of  t£e  small  stamp  of  hair  soon 
becomes  indistiDgoishable.  ScNmetimeB  the  hair  breaks  off 
before  emeripog  from  the  skia,  and  the  fangus,  epidermis, 
«ftod  sebaceons  matter,  fill  the  ends  of  the  piliferoos  conduits, 
and  form  the  little  prominences  which  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  in  this  disease,  and  give  the  skin  a  roogh  anserine 
appeuance.  The  sporoles  and  myeeliam  of  the  plant*  can 
lomeUmesbe  seen,  in  the  fonn  of  a  white  powder,  on  the  roots 
of  the  broken  hairs.  Sometimes  the  cutis  becomes  congested 
and  thickened,  and  then  the  plant  ia  mixed  np  with  scales 
of  epidermis,  with  fatty  and  albnmenoid  granules,  with  pas, 
&Cy  and  crasts  are  formed  of  greater  or  less  thickness  in 
which  the  growth  of  the  fangns  can  on.  Messrs.  Robin 
and  Bann  adopt  nnreservedly  the  opinion  that  the  Tricho- 
phyton is  the  canse  of  the  disease  known  under  the  varioas 
nam^  above  given,  and  each  has  given  examples  of  the  con- 
tagipn  of  the  disease  by  the  transmission  of  the  spwes. 
Buin  has  made  the  verv  important  observation  that  the 
same  disease  will  attack  nbrsea,  and  can  be  commonieated 
from  them  to  men.  Both  Robin  and  Baxin  however  admit 
that  there  is  some  condition  of  the  haira  (dependent  no 
doobt  on  constitutional  causes)  whieh  ia  essential  for  the 
crowth  of  the  plant,  as  sometimes  the  disease  dis^tpears, 
ttiat  ii,  the  fangns  dies,  without  treatmsnt.  With  respect  to 
the  name  of  the  most  common  disease  in  which  the  Tricho- 
phyton tonmroM  appears,  the  term  used  by  Caienave  {Serpe$ 
tondent)  is  extremely  anfbrtuniUei  No  doubt  vesicles  are 
sometimes  seen,  and  sometimes  tJie  cryptoramic  disease  suc- 
ceeds to  true  Serpet  eircinata  of  the  scalp,  oat  in  many  cases 
there  are  no  vesicles  at  all  throaghoat  the  whole  eouise  of 
the  disease.  The  term  used  in  this  country  Porrigo  tcttttUata 
ia  inconvenient  as  it  is  applied  with  greater  justice  to  I'avut. 
The  old  term  of  Tinea  is  after  all  oy  far  the  best,  and  the 
specific  affix  tondens  expresses  well  one  feature  of  the  disease, 
the  baldness  arising  hvm  the  britUeness  of  the  hairs. 

2.  Tricophyion  (?)  taorvloidet  (Robin),  (MyoodertM  of 
the  FUca  PUoniea^,  In  addition  to  Uw  former  speisea, 
Walther  describea  m  tiie  JPlica  Folonica  oval  or  areolar 
flattened  ^ornles,  which  have  been  too  little  atndied  at 
present  to  permit  thnr  exact  charaeters  to  be  stated. 

3.  2Vu:A<ipA^0n(.^v2ceru>»(Robin).  Lebert  has  described 
a  fangns  in  the  crusts  corering  an  atonic  ulcer  of  the  Ik. 

^  JiicnMporon  Audouini  (Oruby).   This  plant  has  been 
studied  by  Oruby,  and  its  existence,  though  denied  by 
Caxenava,  oas  been  confirmed  by  Robin.   It  is  present  in 
the  disease  conmionly  called  after  Willan  Porrigo  deccdvam 
or  Mopecia  circumserwta.  or  by  Bszin,  2V?wa  achromatoia. 
It  differs  &om  the  Trichophyton  of  Ti7iect  tondena,  by  its 
nameroas  waved  filaments,  and  by  the  extremely  small  size 
of  its  spomles.   It  is  not  found,  like  the  TridMphyton,  in 
the  interior  of  the  root,  bat  forms  round  each  hair  a  little 
tabe ;  the  hair  then  becomes  opaque,  softens,  and  breaks  off. 
Tlie  Alopecia  is  rapid,  with  or  without  vitiligo  of  the  akin. 
The  dermis  is  not  congeatedj  and  the  epidermis  ia  thin  and 
smooth.   There  is  an  affection  which  shonld  probaUy  be 
distingaished  from  the  Porrigo  deocivana,  or  Alopecia  eir~ 
ewmterij^  and  which  is  characterised  by  a  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  pigment  &om  both  skin  and  luur,  with  or  without 
Alopecia.   M.  Bazin  includes  it  in  his  Tima  aohromoUoaa^ 
bat  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  Alopecia  is  not  constant 
He  states  that  a  parasitic  plant  is  present,  bat  does  not 
describe  it.   There  must  however  be  something  more  than  a 
fangns  to  cause  the  total  disappearance  of  pigment  from  a 
considerable  portion  of  dermis.   Besides,  when  the  hairs 
return  they  are  at  first  white,  and  only  gradually  regaio 
colour ;  but  if  the  vitiligo  were  owine  to  a  plant,  it  is  pro* 
bable  they  would  not  grow  at  all.    The  disease  appears  to 
be  allied  to  those  obscure  pigmentary  changes  which  have  a 
much  deeper  seat  than  the  surface  of  the  body. 

0.  Xicromoron  meniagrophyta  (Robin),  {Mentagrophyte, 
Omby).  This  is  a  plant  resembling  the  preceding,  but  pos- 
sessing larger  spores  and  filaments.  It  was  discovered  by 
Omby  in  a  case  of  mentagra,  and  has  been  since  described 
by  Diiun.  Its  seat  differs  from  tliat  of  the  preceding,  and 
from  that  of  the  Trichophifton.  It  is  between  the  bnlb  of 
the  bair  and  the  follicle  m  which  the  bnlb  is  seated,  and 
never  extends  beyond  the  surfiice  of  the  skin. 

6.  Microsporon  furfur  (Robin).  In  1846  Eichstedt  dis- 
covered a  cryptc^amic  plant  in  the  disease  called  by  Willan 
JPUyriatis  nrnowff,  and  more  lately  Chloama.  Soon  after- 


wards Sln^r  described  the  same  fungoi,  and  lately  Sprengler 
has  described  and  figured  it.  It  forms  with  tlu  epidenoie 
scales  the  yellowish^brown  scarf  seen  in  Pityriant. 

7.  AchorionSehotnUiniH^TDxy).  (Oidium  iStAotrdnnii  i 
Myeoderma  of  Tinea  favoaa  ;  Porrtj^ophyte  (Qrnby) ;  Fun- 

fis  of  Favus.  Schcenlein  was  the  brat  to  suuest  that  the 
oneycomb.  or  yellow  favoas  crasts  in  tiie  so-^led  Porrigo 
lupinota  (Willan)  and  P.  teutvlata,  were  constituted  by  a 
T^table  growth.  This  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  and 
many  excellent  deaeriptimis  have  been  given  oi  the  disewe 
now  called  indifienntly  I\imu,  Tinea  favoaa,  or  Porrigo 
actOvlata. 

M.  Robin  believes  he  has  discovered  that  the  primaiy  seat 
of  the  Adiorion  is  in  the  depth  of  the  hair  folucle,  against 
the  hair,  and,  as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  description^ 
outside  the  layer  of  epithelium  which  coven  the  root  of  the 
hair,  and  which  ftnrma  the  '  inner  root-sheath '  of  Kdlliker. 
In  this  observation  however  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
Wadl,  who  has  pointed  out  that  hy  using  a  concentrated 
solution  of  liquor  potasses  to  make  the  parts  tran^iarent,  the 
fangas  is  foand  in  the  follicle  round  the  bair  at  the  place 
where  it  passes  through  the  epidermis.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  plant  is  found  in  depressions  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  akin, 
forming  the  yellow  honeycomb-like  masses  whidi  give  t^ 
spedfio  name  Fama  to  the  disease,  aiui  which  fron  their 
frequent  bncUer-like  shape  suggested  ihib  term  aeutmlata. 
The  derelopment  of  the  Adumon  in  this  ntnatim  ia 
described  t^^  Bobin  after  Ramak  and  Lebwt  A  cntieolar 
elevation  is  seen,  beneath  which  ia  a  small  &vus.  Whan 
the  ontiele  is  rsdsed,  a  drop  of  pns  aometimes  issues :  hsnoe 
the  error  of  those  who  have  considered  this  disease  always 
pnstolar.  Generally  however  there  is  no  pas  or  liquid  of 
any  kind.  The  plwt  grows,  and  the  cntioe  over  it  (h^h 
poiing  it  has  not  been  forcibly  detached)  finally  separate^ 
leaving  the  favas  exposed  to  the  air. 

M.  Baiin  describe  the  Fannu  under  three  heads,  whidi 
are  fundamentally  identical,  and  different  only  in  respect  of 
fonn : — 

1.  FoDuaurcedariadiaaminat  this  corresponds  to  the 
Porrigo  fiwoaa,  Fianu  di^perMt^  and  Tsigne  ftfswftitrv 
of  other  authors. 

2.  F.  tevtiformu:  this  is  the  Porrigo  aathiatdt  gr 

F.eonfertiu^ 

3.  F.  aquamoaa,  a  form  usaally  called  aeuiulata,  but 
distinguished  chiefiy  by  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
achorion,  and  by  the ^rrowed  masses  finmed  hy  the  fongos, 
the  hairs,  epidermis,  and  exudation. 

8.  Puednia  Favi,  The  achorion  constitutes^  with  epi- 
thelium and  a  little  exudation,  the  mass  of  the  Pavua  ;  but 
it  has  been  lately  (1800)  observed  by  Ardsten,  of  Chrislaania, 
that  a  different  fangns,  a  species  olPuocinia,  is  occasionally 
also  present.  Robin  considers  it  to  be  only  an  epipheno- 
menon,  and  that  it  is  certunly  not  prraent  in  all  cases.  The 
Puccinia  is  easily  recognised.  It  has  one  extremity  (the 
body)  rounded,  and  composed  of  two  cells  of  unequu  size, 
a  superior  and  an  inferior.  The  other  extremity  ia  prolonged 
into  a  pfnnted  stem  or  tnmk. 

There  are  still  three  other  plants  found-  vjfon  the  sUn, 
which  need  merely  be  ennmented, 

9.  itfucw.  In 8enilegangrene,anill-describedftingas,sap- 
posed  to  be  the  Mucor  flweecfo  of  linnens,  has  bees  seen  on 
the  sloughing  mass. 

10.  AapergiUua.  In  tbe  wax  in  the  external  meatus  of 
the  ear,  Mayer  manr  years  ago  described  a  fangas,  and 
Paccini  has  lately  made  a  similar  observation— X«pfom*(us(}) 
of  the  epidermis.  An  Alga  has  been  seen  by  M.  Qubler  in 
the  epidermis  of  an  arm  which  was  irrigated  for  a  long  time 
to  keep  down  inflammation  after  a  gunshot  wound.  Ko 
one  else  has  noticed  it.  Not  only  Messrs.  Robin  and  Basin, 
but  Sim<m  and  others  of  the  best  dermatologista  of  Enrop^ 
have  adopted  the  opinitm  that  the  plants  are  the  actou 
causes  of  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  found.  The  con- 
trary opinion  is  generally  held  in  tMs  country,  on  the  grounds 
that  fungi  are  generaUy  the  proo&  and  consequences  of 
decay,  but  not  its  causes ;  that  in  the  various  forms  of 
Tinea  a  special  condition  of  the  skin  and  hairs  appears 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  and  that  in  Thea 
favosa  (Faviu)  in  particular,  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease 
occasionally  is  an  hyper- secretion  of  epithelium  and  exudar 
tion,  owing  to  an  hypenemic  cutis,  before  any  trace  of  fungus 
can  be  fonnd.  , 

Nevertheless,  these  arguments,  mong  as  they  are,  seem  to 
be  overborne  by  the  two  grand  acts  Hat^tua  toitdmi  ud 
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Tinea  ftwaa  c&n  be  commnmeated  bv  transfer  of  the  plant, 
and  that  the  diieau  can  be  evred  witn  the  greatest  reaainen 
br  the  cheuieal  agents  whidi  are  most  desfaraetiTe  to  vegeta- 
ble life.  That  a  special  nidns  ii  necessary  may  very  well  be 
admitted  by  the  partimu  of  this  view,  since  em  in  the  ease 
of  epidemie  agents  a  predispodtion  is  necessaiy ;  yet  no  one 
dreams  of  amfonnding  the  co-operating  cause  vith  the 
ipeeial  and  peealiar  poison. 

It  may  be  denrahle  to  recamtnlate  the  diseasea  of  the  skin 
iairiiidk  parasitic  plants  are  found  '.-^ 

1.  Tinea  tandem,  in  which  the  TriehojAyUm  toneu- 
nnu  is  present. 

8.  Tinea fmouu  in  which  are  pment  the  Aehorkn 
S^eenieinii,  and  the  Pueeinia  Favi  in  some  caaes. 

3,  Mentt:^ra,  ot  l^nea  mentoffrOf  -vbioh  ezhUiiti  the 
Jfiawporon  mentoffrophfta. 

4.  Pityriaeia  ven&obr  l(<^etuma),  in  iriiich  the 
Mieroaooron/wifur  occnrs. 

deeaHvane  (Tinea  aehromateeu)f  In  which 
the  Mierosperon  Audwini  is  found. 

6.  Plica  Poloniea,  in  which  the  Trichophyton  ton- 
aitrcme  and  TrichopkyUtn  eponUoidee  are  present. 
II.  EnU^hyta  on  the  Mncoas  Membrane. — The  plants 
forming  on  mocoas  membranes^  or  in  the  contents  of  cavities 
lined  %  mneoas  membrane,  are  of  less  interest  than  those 
iriiich  grow  on  the  skin,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  decidedly 
only  seeondaiy.   We  shidl  merely  enumerate  them 

1.  Orj/ptoeoeoM  OerevUiat  Kiitang  {TonUa  Otrevieia),  the 
TeaaUPlant  in  the  bladdor,  atomac^  uteatines,  &c. 

5.  MeritampeBdia  venminiU,  Bobin  (SareiJM),  in  the 
stomach,  iotestinea,  &e. 

3.  Leptathria  hueealte^  Robin  {Algoi),  of  the  month. 

4.  OedUaria  of  the 'intestines.  (Farre.) 
0.  LepUmiiue  ttrophilus,  Montagne ;  an  Alga  described  as 

fbnning  in  the  mine.   It  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  studied. 

6.  £eptomittu  (1),  Hannover,  Bobin ;  foond  by  Han- 
nover in  the  pha^rnx  and  oetophagos. 

7.  Leptomttut  of  the  ntema. 

8.  Z^>tomituM  of  the  nterine  mncns. 

9.  Xfpfomster  of  the  eye. 

10.  Otdium  albieani,  Robin  {Crjfptogmw)  of  diptheritia 
and  wthaj  Aptophyte.  (Gml^.) 

11.  Fnngu  of  the  Innn.  (Bennett.) 
1%.  Fnngns  in  the  diactuom  of  glanaen. 

To  this  list  from  H.  BoUn  may  be  added  the  so-called 
C!holera  Fnngns  of  Brittan  and  Bndd.  It  dionld  however 
be  added  that  no  confirmation  of  the  view  originaUy  taken 
tj  the  diseoveren,  that  the  fnngns  discovered  in  the  dejec- 
tions of  those  a&cted  with  cholera  was  the  canse  of  the 
dianae,  has  been  afforded.  The  only  explanation  that  can 
be  given  of  the  occasional  occurrence  m  the  sp<H«s  of  fungi  or 
QHtre-like  bodies  on  the  macons  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  is  their  iotrodnction  with  the  food.  It  has 
been  stated  above  that  the  spares  of  certain  species  of  fungi 
are  foond  naturally  on  grains  of  wheat,  and  only  await 
fiiTDonble  conditions  for  development.  Such  fungi  may  be 
constantly  introdnced  into  tiie  stomach  with  the  flour  (rf 
vdieat  in  the  font  of  bread  or  other  kinds  of  food. 

In  the  study  of  the  vegetable  pamsites  of  animals,  par- 
tienlarty  those  of  the  intestinal  canals,  it  is  neeessacr  to  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  tissues  oi  certain  well-known 
ciypti^amie  plants,  which  may  serve  as  food  or  adhere  to  the 
orainaiy  food  of  such  animals,  with  true  Entophyta.  Thus 
fragments  of  fiingi,  confervas,  lichens,  and  the  spores  of  these, 
used  at  food,  or  adhering  as  foreign  matter  to  food  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  are  liable  within  the  intestine  to  be  nuataken 
for  parasites. 

"  In  mid-winter  I  found  beneath  an  old  fence-rail  an 
individual  of  Achela  nigra,  or  large  black  cricket,  within  the 
proventricnlus  of  which  were  lawe  quantities  of  what  I 
sujppoaed  at  the  time  to  be  a  ^  floating  Entophyte,  resem- 
blti^  hi  genenl  appearance  the  ordinary  Yeast  Fungus, 
Tonila,  hut  iriiieh  I  now  sospect  to  be  an  eivot  upon  which 
Am  animal  had  fed.  The  plant  omuiated  of  oblong  or  oval 
vesicular  bodies,  apparently  Utiekened  at  the  poles,  and  filled 
with  a  colourleas  liquid ;  but  this  appeazance  mora  probably 
arose  from  the  cells  being  distended  with  a  single  laree;- 
transpsnnitj  colourless  amorphous  globule,  which  pressed  a 
smair  ezistmg  amount  of  protoplanna  to  each  end  of  t)ie 
writj.  The  cells  were  single,  or  in  rows,  to  eighteen  in 
nnmber.  Frequently  a  single  cell  of  comparatively  large 
use  had  an  attached  pair  of  cells,  or  rows  of  cdUs,  at  one  or 
both  audi.  Oeeniagully  they  aio  met  with  containing  one 


or  two  small  round  hyaline  amorphous  nnclei.  The  isoUtad 
cellnles,  measured  from  the  >jho^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

leng&  by  the  ^th  to  ^thof  an  inch  in  breadth.  The 
rows  measured  up  to  the  g^th  of  an  inch  in  length."  (Lu^.) 

(Leidy,  A  Pwra  omT  Paxma  witAtn  AntmaU:  Bobm, 
Jliitoire  NaturdUdet  Vtgkaax  ParatUet ;  Boon,  Beeherdua 
ntr  la  Nature  dee  Teutnet.&c  ;  Parkes,  Epip^vtet  ami  Bi^* 
tmahytee;  Brit,  and  Par.  Me^ea-CStinuvieal  Snie»f  188S; 
Journal  cf  Mieroicopieal  Seiemee,  vd.  ii.) 

EKTR£  BIOS,  one  of  the  Bivnine  provinoei  of  tta 
Aigmtine  dmiederation,  South  America,  owes  its  nama  to  iti 
aitnatioi  between  the  riven  Paiani  ana  Vngaay.  It  oob- 
prehends  however  only  the  aonthem  i«rt  of  the  peninsnls 
formed  by  those  riven,  the  northern  portion  fonning  tha 
province  of  Corrientes.  The  boundary  between  the  pn- 
vinces  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Onayquirare,  which  falls  into 
the  Parani,  and  the  Hoeoreta,  which  falls  into  the  Umgnay, 
between  30"  and  30"  SC  8.  lat.  The  area  is  aboat  32,000 
square  miles.  The  population  is  about  SSfi,000. 

The  8ur£sce  is  gentiy  undulating ;  it  is  only  broken  by  luDi 
along  the  middle  portion  or  interior  of  the  counby.  This 
part  is  covered  with  forests  of  low  stunted  trees,  ^lo 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  low,  and  eqweially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Parana  subject  toinundations.  ThenorUurn 
part  is  occupied  by  a  low  swampy  tract,  known  as  the  Forest 
of  Monteil.  Besides  the  rivers  Patau  and  Urngssy,  tiw 
pnmnce  ia  abundantly  watered  1^  numerous  itEMtDN. 
The  scdl  (tf  Entre  Bios  h  in  j[enenl  fnrttl^  and  oovwed  vitii 
luxuriant  herbage.  The  ehmata  is  mild  and  diy.  Ftosk 
never  occurs.  Rain  seldom  falls  more  than  fifty  day*  in  the 
year.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  at  the  town  of 
Pazani  during  the  year  1844-47  was  96°  in  January  1844 ; 
the  lowest,  OU",  occurred  in  the  month  of  June  in  1844  and 
1846.  (M'Oann.)  Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  compantivsly 
few  spots.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat,  Inriey,  and 
maize.  Tobacco  and  cotton  of  excellent  quality  are  also 
raised,  but  the  crops  are  precarious  in  consequence  of  frequent 
droughts.  Great  damage  la  also  done  to  all  kinds  of  crops  by 
the  immense  swarms  of  locusts  and  ants,  which  sometim«B 
devastate  an  entire  district  The  forest-tims  are  chiefly 
mimosas,  nandubay,  black  and  white  eminello,  guebradio, 
and  gnayiabo,  but  they  an  generally  small,  though  in  much 
request  for  carpentara  «ci«  ud  firewood.  Vast  herda  of 
cattle  axe  reared,  but  heavy  loases  frsqiuntly  oceor  owing  to 
the  seven  droughta  to  whim  the  iNronnce  is  ao  Mtan  sabject 
In  1846  so  great  a  dnncht  occurred  that  the  grass  was  evety^ 
where  burnt  up ;  and  Mi.  M*Cann  states  that  tlw  whole  of 
the  cattle  in  the  province  went  off  from  the  feeding  groonda 
in  search  of  food  and  water :  many  estanciss  (caUle  farms) 
lost  from  6000  to  00,000  head  of  cattle,  and  one  &nn  100,000. 
Horses  are  bred  in  great  nnmbers.  Owing  to  the  long-oon- 
tinued  state  of  anarchy  in  the  province  there  are,  in  the 
nnsettied  parts,  numerous  herds  of  wild  cattie  and  hoisea. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants.  Mechanical  employments  are  almost  entirely 
neglected.  The  geographical  position  of  the  province  admir- 
ably aidapta  it  for  commercial  pursoifa ;  but  owing  to  the 
closnn  of  the  navigation  of  (he  two  great  rivers,  and  dw 
disturbed  state  in  wnieh  the  eoontry  hu  so  long  been  hnit, 
comparatively  little  oommerrial  progress  has  yet  been  manL 
Now  however  that  the  riven  are  declazed  apea  to  toimoIs 
of  all  nations,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  prindpal  "fMHuMf 
powers,  then  seems  to  be  requind  only  internal  peace  for 
the  developmoit  of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  eoantiy. 
The  exports  are  principally  of  hides,  horns,  fallow,  and 
jerked  beef. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Anentine  Confederatioi^ 
Entre  Bios  is  a  feudal  state^wning  but  littie  dependence  uposi 
the  central  government  The  government  is  almost  mtinly 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  Congress  consists  of  deputies  chosen  from  the  seveial 
towns  or  districts.  Tlw  revenno  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs  duties. 

Except  a  few  £unilies  of  Onatini  orii^,  the  eonntry  is 
almost  enfir^  inhabited  by  the  daseoidants  of  Spaniaids. 
In  the  towns  however  a  few  fotdgnen  an  settiied,  masUr 
Italians,  who  mainly  conduct  the  river  navij^ution,  win 
some  French  and  English  traders.   Bome  of  the  large  • 


cias  (cattle  &rms)  and  saladeros  (tallow-melting  estiUilidH 
ments)  are  the  property  of  and  conducted  by  Rngii«lni>^, 

Entre  Rios  took  a  leaoing  part  in  the  ravoU  against  the  an|m- 
maey  of  Bnraos  Ayres,  jomia^  with  GoiriaiteBin  tha  aiguo* 
ments  withiDf«gnpoirai8,vAidiledfo^faUofB«m  and  in 
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all  tin  nbseqaentproGeafingi  wUdi  hm  bid  for  their  mam 
object  the  opening  of  the  riTen  Fkrui  ud  Untn^. 

Fm'md,  or  Vittadel  Parand,  the  capital  of  the  pTOvinee, 
ia  abont  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Paranfi,  in  31"  40' 
8.  lat.,  60°  47'  W.  long.,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitanta. 
It  it  bailt  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  which  alopes  gently 
towarda  Santa  F^,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  town  derived  its  original  name,  Bajada 
de  Santa  F^,  or  the  *  Descent  to  Santa  F^*  The  only  public 
building  of  any  eoneeqaence  in  Paranfi  is  the  recently  erected 
government  honse.  A  large  chnrch  which  was  commenced 
some  yean  back  remains  anfinished.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  dxr,  bat  not  healthy.  The  hooses  have  no  fire-places ; 
and  all  classes  live  much  in  the  open  air.  The  mpplyof 
water  is  very  bad ;  all  that  ia  oonsomed  ia  bnmgfat  to  the 
town  in  carta  drawn  by  nuo.  Tlie  town  at  |trannt  has  a 
qniet  listless  appearaaee.  Oidy  •  few  small  TOMela  baling 
to  it.   The  exports  are  hides,  hair,  tallow,  and  line. 

Ctmeepdon  de  Ut  Cfttno,  formerly  called  UmgDay  elt^,  on 
the  Uragnay,  is  a  imall  bat  old  town  of  aboot  1600  inba- 
bifants.  It  once  carried  on  some  trade  with  Moota  Video, 
bat  it  is  now  decayed  and  minoos.  The  houses  are  mostly 
bailt  of  wood  and  mad,  with  thatched  roofs.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Plaza  is  a  pyramid  now  falling  to  pieces.  In  the  vici- 
nity is  a  large  saladero.  Concordia,  on  the  Uragnay,  oppo- 
site Salta,  from  a  village  of  a  few  mad  hnts^  appears  to  be 
^wing  into  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  has  abont  1000 
uhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  good  deal  oi  trade.  Bat  the 
sitoation  is  had,  as  vessels  are  anable  to  rMch  the  town  at 
low  vrater,  and  are  oblked  to  anchor  abont  two  miles  below 
it.  It  containa  a  ehona  and  a  laiga  acbooI-hoBse,  endowed 
by  the  goverament.  OvaUffuay,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name  (33*  10^  S.  lat.),  is  a  town  of  between  2000  and  3000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  300  are  foreigners,  chiefly 
Basques  and  Italians.  It  is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
but  vessels  cannot  appnadi  nearer  than  abont  three  leaguea 
from  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  moat  extensive 
eetaneis  in  this  part  of  the  country,  belonging  to  an  Ei^ilish 
subject.  It  is  the  property  of  Ii^.  Brittain  of  Sheffield,  and 
occnjHea  900  square  leagues  of  land.  Several  other  estuiciaa 
belonging  to  Eogliah  subjects  are  in  the  vicinity.  Gualegw^ 
ehu,  near  ihe  month  of  the  Goalegusy-chu,  about  60  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Oual^uay,  po|HiIation  about  8000,  inclnding 
nearly  300  imigDsn,  containa  a  neat  church  and  s  good 
fldiool-honse,  and  is  a  ^aea  of  aome  t»de ;  but  the  ntnation 
ia  iaeMmnient,  as  vsasels  drawing  more  than  6  fset  of  water 
ue  aonetimea  oUiged  to  wait  two  or  three  wedu  to  get 
neroBs  the  bar  at  the  month  of  the  river.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  some  la^e  tallow-melting  establishments. 

(Woodbine  Parish,  £uak>«4l^y  M'Cann,Jef(b  <Ar«f^ 
tke  AiwrOine  Provmoet.) 

EPBBVA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
p€^aem».  It  has  four  thick  and  concave  sepals  connected 
together  into  a  nermanent  urceolate  tube  at  the  base,  with 
the  sides  incumbent,  the  upper  one  the  broadest.  It  has  but 
one  petal,  which  is  roundisn,  fringed,  and  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  calyx.  There  are  10  stamens,  which  are  long 
thickened  filaments,  rather  villous  at  the  tMse,  and  joined 
into  a  short  mMuidelnhona  ring.  The  ovary  ia  stipitate. 
The  style  long  and  fililnm.  The  lagnma  compressed,  dry, 
eoriaceona,  H&iiaim,  S-valved,  1-  to  4-aeeded.  When  young 
it  is  t«nn«ttoae. 

&  ^ieaia,  is  a  tree  with  abruptly  ^nnnafe  leavat,  bearing 
S  or  3  paira  of  ovate  acaminated  shining  leaBets.   The  pani- 
cle ia  pendulous  on  a  long  peduncle,  constantly  composed  of 
numerooB  distant  racemes.  It  is  the  Wallaba-Tree  of  Guyana 
according  to  Sir  Robert  Sehombargk,  who  informs  us  that  its 
wood  ia  deep  ledl,  £ra<^uently  variegated  with  whitish  streaks, 
hard,  heavy,  end  shinm^  aod  impregnated  with  an  oily  resin 
which  renders  it  very  darable.   The  bark  ia  bitter,  and  is 
used  by  the  Arawaak  Indians  as  an  emetic 
EPISTILBITE.   [MiNBaALOOT,  S.  1.] 
EPITHELIUM.  [Tmbow,  Oboawc,*?.  1.] 
BPSOMITB.   [MumaaioeTfA  1.] 
EQUID^  [HoBaB.] 

EQ  UIT  Y.  The  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Eqni^  have 
been  greatly  simpliMd  and  cheapened  by  sevsral  rsoent  sta^ 
tatee,  founded  on  the  first  report,  presented  in  18fiS,  of  the 
CoaBmiaaionen  appointed  to  examme  this  subject  in  1850. 
Instead  of  the  writ  of  tt^pcetta,  which  merely  gave  the 
defoidant  notice  of  a  bill  haviiw  been  filed  bat  afforaed  him 
no  information  of  ita  contents,  toe  bill  itself  in  a  convenimt 
printed  form,  is  now  aervad  upon  the  datonant,  either  per- 


sonally, or  Iry  being  left  at  his  boose  ;  or  nndar  qiedal  at- 
cnmstances  with  some  other  person  (as  for  instance,  tiie 
solicitor  or  agent  of  the  defendant)  as  his  solntitute.  In 
default  of  appearance,  the  ^>luntiff  mav  proceed  against  an 
mprivil^ea  person,  by  having  an  attacnmeot  issued  against 
him ;  against  a  privileged  persca,  as  a  peer,  or  member  of 
parliament,  b^  a  sequestraUon  of  his  property ;  against  a  cor- 
poration, by  a  dittringoM  aad  sequestration  if  necessaty. 
Another  course  is,  however,  open  to  the  pbuntiff.  Instead 
of  proceeding  by  way  of  attachmttat  and  sequestration,  he 
may  enter  an  appeartmee^i  a  defendant  not  appearing  wiuiin 
eig^t  days  after  the  aerviee,  and  thertapon  proceed  to  judg- 
ment and  execution. 

Until  t^  recent  alterations,  every  bill  in  chancery  con- 
tained what  is  called  the  interrogattmg  part  in  which  every 
statement  and  diarge  in  the  bill  was  converted  into  a  aeries  of 
^aestions,framed  on  the  principle  thatthedefendautmi^tpoa* 
sibly  be  a  dishonest  deundantj  disposed  to  answer  evanvely, 
and  therefore  suggesting  modifications  of  the  statement  or 
cbar^.  For  examme,  if  the  statement  were  of  a  deed  bearing  a 
certam  date,and  zoade  between  and  executed  hy  certain  parties 
in  certain  words,  or  to  a  certain  effect,  the  questions  would  be, 
whether  such  a  deed  of  that  date,  or  of  some  other  and  what 
date,  was  not  made  between  and  executed  by  such  parties, 
or  some  and  v^ich  of  them,  or  some  other  and  what  parties, 
in  sneh  words,  or  to  such  effect,  or  in  some  other  and  what 
words,  or  to  some  other  and  what  effect.  OriginaUy  tiiese 
interrofntories  were  used  much  more  qiariiwly,  and  were 
confined  to  those  matters  sopposed  to  be  within  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  defendant,  aa  to  which  it  was  conaidwed  neces- 
sary or  deuraUo  to  otract  admissions  from  him.  Bat  in 
eoonw  of  time  the  piaetice  was  altered,  aad  the  eaner  pn^ 
cess  was  adopted  of  tnnamuting  all  the  statementa  mto 
questions  of  uie  nature  above  described.  The  lengUi  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  expense  to  all  parUes  eoncOTned  wen 
thereby  greatly  increased.  There  is  now  no  interrogating 
part  in  any  bill :  but  where  the  plaintiff  requires  an  answer 
from  any  defendant  or  defendants  to  a  bill,  ha  ni^  file  inte^ 
rogatories  for  their  examination. 

The  demurrer,  plea,  or  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  bill, 
each  remain  very  much  as  before ; — except  that  the  answer 
is  no  longer  taken  with  the  expensive  fonnklities  which  used  to 
accompany  it.  Formerly  a  dedteiui/wtstfatefn  or  commissicm 
was  issued  to  take  the  answer  and  oath  of  a  defendant  in  the 
coontrr,  wlueh  was  sealed  up,  and  other  brought  by  one  of  the 
eommiasionon  to  the  court,  or  sent  hy  m  massanger,  who 
awore  he  reeaived  it  from  one  of  tiie  eommisrioners,anatiiat 
the  same  had  not  been  opened  or  altered  since  he  reonved  iL 
The  answer  is  now  hovrever  filed  without  further  fomulity 
than  in  swearing  and  filing  affidavits  ;  and  it  may  be  sworn 
before  any  judge,  conrt,  notary  public,  consul,  or  vice-consul, 
lawfully  authorised  to  administer  oaths,  the  messrager's  oath 
being  dispensed  with. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  when  the  facts  in  dispute  between 
the  parties  are  f^w  and  not  of  a  complicated  character,  an 
answer  is  not  now  reqaisiteu  Affidavits  may  be  filed  by  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  open  which  the  Court  will  determine 
the  case,  unless  it  be  thon^t  proper,  in  addition  thereto,  to 
examine  or  erass-examine  theparoea  orally. 

The  practice  which  former^  jprevailad  of  ■"^"^Fng  wit- 
nesses on  interrogatories,  having  been  found  in  many  respscU 
veiy  inefficient  and  objeetionaUe,  has  also  bean  wolisneds 
the  conrt  retunio([  the  power  to  (wdar  particular  witnesses  to 
be  examined  upon  mterrogatories,  aecoraing  totheold  practice. 

When  therefore  a  suit  commenced  by  hill  is  at  issue,  tiie 
tdaintiff  may  give  the  defendant  notice  of  the  mode  inwhiA 
be  desires  the  evidence  to  be  adduced,  namely,  oratfy  or 
upon  qffldavit ;  and  if  either  party  give  no  such  notice,  or  if 

Sving  such  notice,  he  expresses  his  desire  that  the  evidence 
t  addaced  upon  affidavit,  then  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
m».y  verify  their  respective  cases  by  affidavit,  unless  the 
defendant  gives  notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  deairea  the 
evidence  to  be  taken  orally.  If  evidence  is  to-be  thus 
taken,  the  witnesses  are  exunined  by  or  befora  me  of  the 
regular  examinen  of  the  court,  or  an  examinor  specially 
appmnted  if  necessary.  The  principal  defect  in  the  old 
mode  of  examining  witnesses  was,  that  the  examination  bring 
secret,  and  upon  written  interrogatories,  the  cross-examination 
being  conducted  in  the  same  inanner,the  part^cross-examining 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  kaowmg  uriiat  the  wit- 
ness had  deposed  to  in  his  examination  in  chief;  und«tiie  mo- 
dem sjntem,  the  era/ examination  of  witoesses  takes  place  in 
tha  presence  of  the  parties,  their  counsel,  a^icitonkor  agaits ; 
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and  the  witouMi  ire  then  aod  there  labject  io  orou-«umi- 
nation  and  re-examlDation.  Every  depoiition  ii  taken  dovn 
in  vritiog  hj  the  examiner  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  and 
read  orer  to  the  witneu,  and  riped  hj  him,  in  the  presence 
of  the  partiea.  When  condaoed,  the  examiner  traoamiu 
the  original  depoaations  to  tht  Court,  and  the  cwaa  ia  then  ripe 
for  (he  hearing. 

Another  important  chan|i;e  in  eqnify  procedare  lelatei  to 
the  determination  of  qnestiona  of  tote,  aa  diatanginahed  from 
egiH^.  Formerly,  if  a  qoeation  of  thia  nature  arose  in  the 
conne  of  ft  eaose,  it  waadie  practice  of  the  Conrt  to  refer  it 
to  the  pinion  of  the  jadgea  of  the  Coorts  of  Common  Law, 
npon  a  case  !(tated  for  that  pnrpose ;  who  certified  their 
<^jnion  to  the  chancellor,  npon  whidi  certificate  the  decree 
vaa  asnally  founded.  The  court  mnit  now  itaelf' determine 
any  qnesUons  of  law  which  require  to  be  decided  previously 
to  the  decision  of  the  equitable  question  at  issue  between 
the  partiea  ;  for  which  purpose  any  of  the  courts  may  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  judges  of  the  Courta  of  Common  Law. 

A  shorter  and  simpler  method  of  proceeding  than  that  by 
Bill  and  Answer  was  introduced  in  the  year  1860,  namely, 
that  of  Claims.  This  plan  was  only  intended  to  be  used  in 
certain  definite  cases  of  comparative  simplicity ;  aod  aabse- 
qaent  l^islativa  enactments  have  ao  much  improved  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  SiS,  that  the  advantage  of  having 
recourse  to  a  Cfaim  ia  not  now  so  great  aa  when  that  proce* 
dure  was  firat  introduced,  and  in  many  cases  a  Kll  according 
to  the  new  system  is  found  to  be  far  preferable.  Claims  are 
indeed  nothing  but  short  bills,  without  any  intenogatoriei, 
the  merits  of  which  are  to  he  decided  npon  affidavits  on  each 
ude ;  eveiy  order  made  on  the  hearing  of  which  haa  the  same 
effect,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  decree  in  a  suit  commenced 
by  Bill.  Orders  made  on  claims  may  also  be  discharfted, 
varied,  or  set  aside  upon  motion  ;  and  any  order  of  the  Maa- 
ter  of  the  Rolls,  or  any  of  the  Vice-ChanceUora,  may  be  dis- 
charged or  varied  by  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Court  of 
Appenl  in  Chauceiy. 

A  still  more  snmmsiy  method  of  proceeding  has  been 
introduced,  by  the  atatnte  16  &  16  Vict  c.  86,  applicahle  to 
similar  cases  of  administration.  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
a  creditor,  legatee,  or  next  of  kin  of  a  deceaaed  person,  may 
obtain  a  summons  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  any 
of  the  Vice-Chancellors,  requiring  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator of  the  deceased  person  to  mend  and  show  cause  why 
an  order  for  the  administation  of  the  estate  of  the  dweassa 
should  not  be  granted. 

Upon  proof  of  the  due  service  of  such  snmmons,  or  on  the 
appearance  of  such  executor  or  administrator,  and  npon  proof 
by  affidavit  of  such  other  matters,  if  any,  aa  the  judge  shall 
require,  the  judge  may  make  an  order  for  the  administration 
of  the  estste  of  the  deceased,  with  saeh  variations,  if  any,  aa 
ttie  drcumstsnees  of  the  oaso  may  require ;  and  the  order  so 
made  is  to  have  the  force  and  emet  of  a  decree  to  the  like 
effect  made  on  the  hearing  of  a  eansi  or  claim  between  the 
same  parties. 

A  $p€isuU  ««M  may  alao  be  filed,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Opinion  of  the  Conrt  upon  the  decision  of  any  question  under 
Sir  George  Tamei's  Act,  13  &  14  Vict.  o.  35;  but  as  the 
Conrt  can  now  make  a  merely  declaratory  decree,  under  IS 
ft  16  Vict.  c.  66,  the  same  end  may  he  more  conveniently 
obtained,  in  most  case^  by  a  short  Bill  without  interrogatories. 

These  are  the  principal  alterations  in  the  procedure  of  our 
Courts  of  Eqnityi  some  minor  details  of  practice  in  which 
changes  have  been  effected,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  e^uge 
upon. 

ERICSSON,  JOHN,  Engineer,  a  native  of  Sweden,  bat 
whose  inventions  have  been  brought  before  the  scientific 
world  in  England  and  America,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Vermeland  m  1803,  In  1814,  by  the  Mendship  of  Count 
Platen,  who  obaerved  his  mechanical  tastes,  he  obtained  a 
cadetship  in  a  corps  of  Engineers.  He  subseqnenUy  entered 
the  regular  anny  as  an  ensign,  and  at  length  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1626  he  visited  England  in  order  to 
bring  into  notice  a  new  kind  of  engine  which  be  had  invented, 
and  which  he  proposed  to  work  without  steam,  by  the  con- 
densation of  flame.  The  project  failed  from  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  suitable  foel  for  the  engine.  He  competed  for 
the  prine  which  was  offered  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company  in  1829,  for  the  production  of  the  best 
locomotive,  and  presented  an  engine  whidi  went  at  the  rata 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Ericsson's  sobtequent'  career  lay 
chiefly  in  America.  In  the  Great  Industnal  Exhibition  of 
London  in  18S1,  several  instmments  for  the  meuurement 


of  distanoes  at  sea,  for  measoring  fluids  niidsi  pronwe,  nd 

other  similar  purposes,  appeared  in  the  American  departr 
ment  under  Mr.  Ericsson  s  name,  and  were  described  by 
him  in  a  small  work  which  he  issued  at  the  time.  His  name 
is  chiefly  known  in  connection  vrith  a  project  for  a  calorio 
engine,  which  was  to  supersede  steam,  an  object  wliidi,  if 
accomplished  would,  by  removing  the  necessity  of  canying 
lane  cargoes  of  foel,  have  e&cted  s  great  comnmrdal  chann 
in  w  intareonrse  between  distant  parta  of  the  ^ohe.  Aa 
the  principle  did  mi  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  adentifie 
men  to  whom  the  Britiah  ^vemment  referred  its  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Ericsson  tried  it  m  America,  and  obtained  snffioent 
co-operation  to  enable  him  to  launch  a  vessel  named  after 
himself,  and  measuring  2000  tone.  Thia  vessel  made  a  trial 
trip,  in  which  she  sailed  at  the  rate  of  twelve  milea  an  hour, 
but  on  her  return  she  was  stmck  by  a  squall,  filled,  and 
foundered  cIom  to  the  city  of  Jersey.  The  Ericsson  waa 
snbsequentiy  raised,  and  the  caloric  engine  was  replaced  by 
a  steam  engine,  which  poasesaed  some  improvementa  invented 
by  Mr.  Ericsson.  Mr,  Ericsson  was  a  member  of  nnmeroaa 
Kcientific  societies  and  a  knight  of  the  Swedish  order  oi  Vash 
He  died  on  the  Snd  of  November,  18S3. 

ERINITE.  [MiNtBiiMT,  ^.  1,] 

ERLANITE.  [MiKBaauMT,  S.  1.} 

ERROL.  rpKMBswan.] 

ERROR,  In  law.  The  mode  of  appealina  km  Om 
jodgmenta  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  to  this  appellate 
tribunals  constituted  to  rectify  their  mistakes  by  bringing 
error,  as  it  ia  technically  termea,  haa  been  greatly  aimplified 
by  the  Common  Law  Procednra  Acts  of  18S2  and  18M. 
These  statutes  have  aboli^ed  writs  of  error  in  civil  anit^ 
and  substituted  for  them  a  simple  notice  or  memorandum  cf 
error,  to  the  opporite  nitj  ana  to  the  Court,  of  the  appeal 
having  been  made.  The  statutes  have  likewise  ext«raed 
and  in  so  doing  im|)roved  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coorta  of 
Error.  Formerly  judgment  could  only  be  affirmed  or  re- 
versed }  but  the  Conrt  of  Error  may  now  give  the  indgment 
which  onght  to  have  been  given  by  the  Conrt  bwow,  and 
award  all  necessary  proceas  for  giving  effect  to  it. 

ERTTHACA,Agsnns  of  Birds  belonging  to  tlw  fsni^ 
£^lnacUi,  the  order  Aasisorei,  having  the  following  difr- 
raetera  >~-Beak  rather  broad  and  depressed  at  the  baae,  be- 
coming narrower  towards  the  point,  and  slightly  oomprwrned; 
npper  mandiUe  deflected^  and  notched.  Nostrils  beaal, 
lateral,  oval,  pierced  in  a  membrane  partly  hid  hj  fefttfaen 
and  hurs  projecting  ^m  the  base  of  the  twak.  Wings 
rounded ;  the  three  exterior  quills  gradoated;  the  firat  qo^ 
half  as  long  aa  the  second^  which  is  shorter  than  the 
third  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  longer  than  the  tbird  ;  the 
fifth  Uie  longest  io  the  wing.  The  tarsus  longw  than  the 
middle  toe ;  the  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  to  each  other  ia 
length ;  the  ooter  toe  united  at  its  baae  to  tlw  middl«  toe; 
the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  longer  and  stronger  than  the  t^bss. 

S.  n^teula,  i^loia  ruGeuUh  MotaeiUa  tnUenia,  the 
Robin  Red-Breast,  Rohin-Redstait,  Robinet,  Baddoek,  ia  as 
generally  distributed  over  the  Britiu  Islands,  and  ao  oiiiiwb 
sal  a  favourite,  that  all  are  aufficientiy  interuted  in  th«  bird 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  habita,  Theee 
he  obeerved  in  any  ffodm,  field,  or  wood,  for  there  is 
acarcely  a  badge  without  ita  Robin  inhabitant,  and  if  BoUns 
appear  to  be  mors  numerous  in  winter  than  in  summer,  it  is 
partly  owing  to  the  state  of  vegetation  at  the  former  aMson, 
which  leaves  them  more  exposed  to  ol)servati(m,  and  partly 
because  they  resort  to  the  habitations  of  men  for  food,  when 
other  means  of  supply  fail.  The  song  of  the  Robin  is 
sweet  and  plaintive,  but  not  very  powerful.  Mr.  White  of 
Selbome  says, "  The  Robin  siojp  sol  throuf^  the  year.  The 
reason  that  be  is  called  an  autumn  songster  is,  oecauaa  in 
the  a[Hiog  and  summer  his  voice  is  lost  in  the  general  chorv^ 
while  in  the  ntanmit  beeomei  distiognisbable." 

The  Robin  is  one  of  the  latest  biids  to  retire  to  rest,  and 
the  earliest  to  be  seen  moving  in  the  morning,  reqairing  ap* 
parently  but  litUe  sleep," 

This  bird  ia  very  easily  tamedt  soon  beeemea  fomiliar  with 
those  who  feed  it,  and  constantly  bnilda  its  nest  In  pkcse 
frequented  by  man. 

Mr,  BlackwaU  relates  that  a  pair  of  Robins  bnilt  their 
nest  in  a  small  saw-pit.  Soon  after  the  hen  had  began  te 
sit  the  sawing  of  timber  was  commenced  at  this  pit,  and 
thoujj^  this  noisy  occupation  was  carried  on  every  day  eloee 
to  the  nest  during  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and  rearing  of 
the  youo^  birds,  the  old  birds  exhibited  no  signs  of  alam  oc 
interruption.  These  birds  exhibit  ^e«t  attadu^t  to 
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oUmt,  and  suunr  lutUMtt  hm  bM  nkt«d  to  prm  tiitt 
they  pur  fot  ma.  Witii  all  hi>  intonttiag  qulitiM  tlia 
fiobin  is  one  of  tho  moat  pngnaeioiu  of  birds,  and  sot  onlr 
uaintaioB  lui  right  against  all  iDtmden,  bnt  is  laid  to  kiu 
those  of  his  own  family  when  they  beeoiM  Ironblesome  to 
bin.  Rabins  breed  early  in  tbo  spring.  The  nest  is  com- 
pmwd  of  mon,  dead  leaves,  and  dried  grass,  lined  witb  hair, 
tod  SMnetimea  a  faw  festbera ;  it  is  frequently  plaosd  on  a 
bank  sheltered  by  bmsbwood,  or  a  abort  distance  aboTa  tb* 
ground  in  a  thick  bnah  or  lane  hedge,  aometimes  in  a  bole  of 
a  wall  imttly  eorersd  witb  ivy.  The  cfgs  are  from  five  to 
saren  m  sunber,  white,  apotted  with  pale  raddiab-lnow-i ; 
the  leogtb  nine  lines  and  a  naif,  by  seren  bnea  and  a  half  in 
Imadth.  Hie  bird  is  fmmd  aU  einr  Bag^and,  Ireland,  and 
Wales ;  it  is  also  an  inhalatast  of  the  aust  northern  ooonties 
(tf  Scotland.  It  also  fisUa  DnuBuk  and  Smdsn  ia  the 
Intediiu  season ;  aad  ao  well  does  it  bear  eold  weatber,  that 
aBMDg  ttM  mauan  visitsn  t»  the  latter  oooatif,  theBoinnis 
«w  m  tha  first  to  coma  and  the  last  to  go. 

It  ia  a  constant  rerident  thron^umt  the  yaar  in  all  the 
temperate  and  wairaer  parU  of  Sa»)pt,  abudaat  ia  Spain 
•nd  Italy,  BieilTaad  Mdta. 

In  the  adnlt  bird  the  beak  and  Mdes  ara  blaek,  nimer  part 
of  the  bead,  neck,  back,  upper  tall^coverts,  and  taiUeatbeis, 
a  yellowish  oliT»-brown}  qoill-feathers  ratbw  daiker,  the 
onter  edgds  olive-brown ;  graatir  wing^verts  tipped  with 
baff,  over  the  base  of  the  beak,  rennd  tha  eye,  the  chin,  the 
throat,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  reddish-orange ; 
encircling  this  red  is  a  narrow  band  of  blaish^ny,  vdiich  is 
Imadaat  near  tiie  sbonldets ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
bally  whilej  sidaSf  fUaki,  and  tuMsr  tBU<«ovarts,  pale 
brown  J  nsdsr  sntCua  of  inng  and  tail  faatbsva  dasW  gray ; 

toei,  and  daws,  pnrple  brown.  Tba  whole  ImgUk  of  the 
Inrd  is  6f  inches.  The  female  is  not  qnita  so  la^  as  the 
male,  and  her  eoloors  are  less  InrighL  The  yoons  birds,  after 
their  first  aatomn  moolt,  resemble  adult  females ;  bat  the 
red  of  the  breast  is  tinged  witii  orange,  and  the  1^  are  dark 
brown.  The  Red-BrMSt  is  subject  to  variation  in  the 
eoloniing  of  the  planiags.  Wiiita  and  paitl  j  white  vaneties 
an  not  nnconunon. 

(YaneU,  BritiABirdt;  }A»AQmmjtMmmliifBrituk 
Birds.) 

BRYTHRIC  ACID.  [CHnmraT,  S.  S.] 

E8TS1LDA,  a  genns  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  Pamrina. 
The  spedes  are  known  by  the  name  of  WaxbiUa.  They  in- 
lialdt  the  Indian  Arebipehgo  and  Anrtialia. 

B8ZEK.  [EeBn.] 

BTHAL.  [GiuMnTBr,  £11  S.1 

ETHAUC  ACID.   rCnBHwaT,  A  S.1 

ETHER,  AMYLIC.  fCBBHisrar,  A  8.1 

ETHER,  BUTYRIC.  [CuHiBTaT,  S.  1] 

ETHYLAMINE.  [Cbuhstbt,  S.  8.] 

ETHYLE.   rCeBinsTBT,5.  B.] 

ETTY.  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  was  bora  at  York,  March  10^ 
1787.  His  fether  rented  a  mill  ia  the  snbarbs*  and  kept  a 
baker'a  shop  in  the  city;  and  the  huf  assisted  in  the  sbt^ 
till  he  vras  of  sge  to  bepntto  learn  a  trade.  Be  bad  already 
ahovm  a  marked  fondness  for  drawing,  and  bis  mother,  as  in 
after-life  the  great  painter  was  fond  of  relating,  bad  en- 
couraged bis  propmsiQr,  while  nrii^boara  need  to  'patronise  * 
the  indpent  artist  with  halfpenoa  and  pennias  fo  bny  chalk 
snd  pooeils.  In  hii  twdfth  year  bt  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mxnter  at  Hnll,  In  iriiieh  sitoatioD,  over-workad,  witbent 
fiimda  and  Astant  finnn  his  ftmily.  and  denied  the  privily 
of  drawing,  he  appears  to  have  at  nrat  led  a  very  nncomlort- 
able  life*  Bot  afUr  awhile  his  master  was  persoaded  to  let 
tha  boy  "atlawfol  boors  "mdnln  his  artistic  tastes,  and, 
thonsh  atill  without  instruction,  Btty  soon  b^an  to  acquire 
avfficient  £icili^  in  drawing  to  make  his  companions  ia  the 
printing-office  oesirons  to  possess,  and  some  <u  them  careful 
to  preserve,  bis  sketches  and  mde  attempta  at  painting.  At 
length,  his  seven  years'  apprsnticeahip  liaving  expirad,  he 
gladly  <^yed  tbe  invitation  of  an  rocle  to  come  up  to 
London.    Hia  nnela,  binsslf  a  skilful  drangbtsnuui,  saw 

Eomiaa  in  the  youth'a  end*  aflbrti^  and  generously  i^rded 
m  tho  nsana  of  piactieaUy  solving  the  question  whether 
hia  inclhudion  for  the  life  of  a  paintM  vras  aa  impolss 
maraly,  or  tibe  result  of  a  native  aptitude. 

At  first,  without  any  formal  instructum,  bo  drew,  as  he 
asys  in  his '  Aatobiogi^^ical  Sketch,* "  from  prints,  or  from 
nn^rwj  or  from  anytning  ho  could ;  ...  his  first 
mmdetnx  hmng  a  ^tkstsT^cast  diop,  kapt  by  tXaadli,  near 
MutiJha«icl<"  Having  thns  mfflaisDtly  BMrtand  tha  diffical* 


tlaiof  dnwIng*'from1ha  rovnd,"  he  obtained  anlatrodno- 
tiontoVoaelijIhan  kaopsrof  tbo  Royal  Acadsmy,  and  ms 
admitted  him  to  study  there  ss  a  pr^iationer.  He  antoed 
as  a  stodent  in  January  1807,  almig  with  Collins,  from  whose 
companionsbip  in  atnay,  wiUi  that  of  Hilton  and  Haydon, 
be  derived  considerable  benefit.  In  tbe  following  July 
Etty  became  an  in-door  pupil  fta  twdve  montfaa  to  Six 
Thomas  Lawrence,  then  ia  the  height  of  hia  reputatioi^ 
Et^'a  uncle  kindly  paying  the  hundred  gninesa  required  aa 
a  premiun.  From  uie  great  portrait  pamter  Etty  received 
little  direct  instnction;  he  however  saw  him  paint,  and 
though  at  first  the  extreme  beility  of  the  master's  execution 
almost  overwhelmed  the  papil  with  despairi  he  gradually 
leamt  thia  very  important  part  of  a  painter's  craft—''  the 
great  key  to  art,"  aa  ha  culs  it ;  and  he  found,  when  he 
conld  copy  iawrence'a  picturei,  that  those  of  other  painters, 
including  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  presented  comparatively 
fow  difficaltiea;  Etty  lahoarsd  with  nntiring  diligence  in 
tbe  school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  copybg  at  the 
British  Institution  and  elsewhm,  whilst  prepanng  his 
rarliest  original  works  for  the  Acadnny  Exiiibition;  bnt 
though  hia  copies  met  with  pnrcbaaeis,  and  his  original 
efforts  with  praiae,  it  was  lon^  bdfore  he  conld  find  aa 
opportunity  to  bring  aoy  of  his  works  before  the  public 
Year  after  year  all  ttie  pieturea  be  sent  were  retomed  from 
both  the  Royal  Academy  and  tbe  British  Gallery.  He 
amdied  in  hu  despondency  for  advice  to  his  old  master. 
"Lawrence,"  be  aaya,  "  told  me  the  truth  in  no  flattering 
terma ;  he  said  I  bad  a  vary  good  eye  for  eoloar,  bnt  that  I 
waa  lamentably  deficient  in  all  other  raspecta  almost." 
Etty  t«A  the  reproof  ia  good  part,  worked  day  and 
nigh^  **  and  with  audi  vmfff  to  cue  his  radical  oefoct^ 
that  at  last  a  batterstata  of  uaifft  hsgsn  to  dawn.*"  Hebad 
the  delight  to  find  one  of  bin  pictures^  a  *  Telemacbos 
resouirg  Antiope,*  admitted  to  a  place  on  the  wsUs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1611.  Bnt  the  place  was  a  bad  one,  snd 
the  pietsrs  attracted  ao  notice.  However  he  went  on,  and 
at  each  aucceeding  exhibition  of  the  Academy  and  tbe 
Britiib  Institution  some  of  his  psintings  foond  a  place.  Uis 
sabjeetiL  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  portraits,  were  mostly 
dasrical,  thou^  not  of  tha  kind  by  which  he  ultimately 
acquired  fiune  and  fortune;  and  the  impression  among  hU 
companions  in  the  scbools— where  be  vraa  still  one  of  the 
most  r^[nlar  attandanta— «a  well  as  among  artists  and 
patrons,  was,  that  he  iras  a  good-tempored  pbddbg  fellow, 
but  would  nam  beosme  a  SBCcssrful  painter.  His  friends 
suggested  a  visit  to  Itsly,  and  for  Italy  acenidingljr^in- 
teoding  a  year'a  stay  ia  the  land  of  ArC~he  set  out  in  the 
antamn  of  1819.  Bat  be  soon  became  home-sicl^moreover 
one  of  his  oft-rscsriing  lovo-fila— for  "  one  of  my  prevailing 
wast  nessns  waa  a  propensity  to  bll  in  love*'*-was  stnaw 
spon  him,  and  witnin  three  months  ha  waa  back  again  and 
hard  at  work  in  London. 

Bnt  his  run  into  Ifsly,  and  still  more  a  abort  stay  among 
tha  punters  of  Paris,  did  him  good  service.  He  saw  a  new 
jtyle  of  art,  and  new  methods  of  execntion,  snd  bad  a  fresh 
range  ot  snbjecta  suggested  to  his  mind.  It  was  not  however 
till  some  three  or  four  more  years  bad  paawd  away  that  he 
began  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  artiatie  world.  In  1890  he 
Bays,  "  I  sent  a  small  pictara  to  the  Britidt  Oallny,  hi^y 
fininadandeanlnlly  wroaght;  itmadsacoasidarablenmse. 
I  sent  a  luger  tha  same  year  to  the  Boyal  Academy;  it 
made  a  sUlT  greater  noise."  This  last  was  the  'Coral 
Finders — ^Vsnus  and  her  yoothM  Satellitea  arriving  at  tbe 
Isle  of  Fkphoa^*  the  first  of  his  long  ssriea  <rf  npnsentation 
of  the  uuhaped  femimne  form,  for  which  Grecian  and  Roman 
poetiy  or  legend  suggested  tbe  subject  or  fnnushsd  tbe 
apology.  Thu  waa  followed  the  next  year  by  hia '  Cleopatra's 
arriviJin  Cilida,'  a  vrork  far  more  Rowing  ia  colour,  skilful 
in  composition,  and  brilliant  in  genoal  affect ;  and  iU  sncecas 
was  completa.  The  painter  at  once  became  fomons.  It  was 
eommissioned  by  Sir  Francis  Fresling,  who,  however,  staiUed 
by  the  ihtal  unusual  freedom  with  which  tbe  painter  bad 
deleted  his  bevy  of  fiur  foima— ^  Etty,  reading  aa  literally 
as  piwdUe  the^tsntent  that  Cleopatra  appeared  in  the 
character  <rf  Vena^  with  hsr  attandanto  aa  Nn^des,  Oraces, 
Cupids,  and  Trihms,  had  randMsd  the  volnptoons  subject 
witb  infinito  gusto— besought  the  painter  to  add  a  little 
drapery ;  and,  though  he  nsver  adosd  toe  much,  the  bint 
waa  not  lost,  for  while,  during  the  rest  of  his  lifo  the  nods 
female  form  continued  to  be  the  chief  mbject  on  wliich  he 
eaan^ed  his  [lenoU,  ha  hsnccfortb  seldom  snilared  cma  to  ap- 
paac  wiUwat  loaMi,  boMf  ac  mai  and  atMnicMble,  cdatUog. 
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After  this  gratt  nieeeM  Etiy  malnd  uam  to  Tint  Italj', 
and  thoDgh  ne  this  time  also  csiried  vith  him  a  new  love 
sorrow,  he  did  not  saffer  himself  sgsin  to  rstnm  withont 
seeing  Rome.  There,  and  af  Venice,  where  he  stayed  seren 
months,  he  laboured  with  a  diligence  and  copied  with  a 
nidify  and  dedntm  of  execution,  which  astonished  the 
degenerate  native  painters ;  and  the  efiFect  of  his  studies  of 
the  great  Venetian  coloarisfs  was  displayed  in  every  picture 
he  Bubseqaently  executed.  Oa  his  return  he  painted  a 
'  Pandora  crowned  by  the  Seastms,'  which  at  the  exhibition 
of  1624  won  for  him  new  lanrels,  had  the  singnlsr  honour 
of  being  purchased  by  the  President,  and  procured  hiselection 
as  Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  **  Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot ;  ^n  see  what  may  be  done  by  a  little  coarage,"  was 
the  adnce  now  tendered  by  his  old  master,  and  Etfy  pro- 
fited by  the  well-timed  counsel.  A  sneeesnon  of  important 
works  followed,  some  of  lai^ge  size  and  in  the  historical  style, 
bnt  mostly  daasie  sabjects  oS  the  order  indicated  above,  and 
each  SDCceeding  one^—antil  he  became  careless  or  negligent 
under  the  pressure  of  competing  patrons  claiming  ever  new 

E'ctures  from  him, — contributing  its  share  towards  placing 
m  in  the  position  he  ultimately  obtained  by  general  consent 
of  the  first  English  colourist  of  bis  day,  and  sJso  far  the 
first  English  pamter  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  of  any  day. 

His  hfe  was  a  very  quiet  one.  His  days  were  almost 
entirely  sprat  in  London  and  in  his  painting-room— the  only 
breaks  bemg  an  occasional  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  conntry,  a 
nn  to  Edinburgh  or  to  the  Netherlands,  and  a  brief  stay  on 
account  of  illnen  at  YoA.  Ifis  evemnn  he  pused,  daring 
the  BcadoBief  tes^n,  almost  iOTariabty  in  theliifls  School  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  to  the  hit  he  war  one  of  the 
most  T^nlar  and  omgant  among  the  itadentt-^t  being  Ms 
practice  to  pahit  studies  in  oil  from  the  living  model  as 
shown  there  by  ms-light — a  practice  which  explaiuB  much 
that  is  evil  as  well  as  good  in  his  painting  of  fiesh :  and  so 
much  attached  was  he  to  the  Life  Academy,  that  when  it 
was  formally  susgested  to  him  from  the  academicians,  in 
prospect  of  his  eleietion  as  R.A.  in  1828,  that  those  gentle- 
men wished  him  to  discontinoe  his  attendance,  as  they 
deemed  bis  taking  his  place  among  the  students  incompatible 
with  the  dignitv  of  an  academician,  he  replied  that  he  would 
lather  fcnr^  uut  honour,  though  the  chief  object  of  his 
ambition,  ^an  give  op  the  Life  Academy,  Tliongh  always 
in  love,  Etty  never  mutied.  A  niece  kmt  his  house,  and 
his  quiet  and  blameless  lifb  passed  on  withont  adventare,  in 
Uie  steady  practice  of  his  calUng,  till  1848,  when  biling 
health  and  powers  indneed  him  to  retnn  to  ms  native  city ; 
where  in  a  pleasant  little  house  his  remsining  dsiys,  with  the 
exception  of  his  visits  to  London,  passed  in  ^rnost  unbroken 
tranquillity.  He  died  there  on  the  I3lh  of  November  1849, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  8t.  Olave  Harysate; 
his  fnneral  being  attended  by  a  huge  number  of  the  citizens, 
headed  by  the  mayor  and  other  municipal  anthozities,  with 
the  Connca  ot  the  Yoritshire  PhihMOphical  Society,  the 
pupils  of  the  Yoric  School  of  Design  0n  the  establishment  of 
wlucb  he  took  an  active  part),  &c. 

We  have  not  atteo^tea  to  record  the  wpearanoe  of  more 
than  a  few  at  Et^'s  earlier  pictures.  To  have  mentioned  in 
succession  even  the  mora  attractive  of  the  works  of  so  pro- 
lific a  paintOT  during  his  career  of  nearir  forty  years  would 
have  been  manifestly  impossible  hoe.  The  great  ercnt  of 
his  life  was  the  collection  of  as  many  of  his  wt»lu  as  oovld 
be  obtained,  and  their  exhibition  in  1840,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  society  of  Arts,  and  on  that  oceasion  were  exibited  about 
130  paintings,  many  of  them  of  very  hose  torn.  Few  who 
saw  that  remarkable  rathering  will  he  likely  to  forget  it,  sad 
the  pamter  may  well  have  felt  proud  as  he  gased  on  so 
splendid  a  spectacle— and  all  the  work  of  his  own  right  hand. 

Etty  has  himself,  in  the  '  Autobiognqihy  '  bo  often  quoted, 
glTCB  a  list  of  bis  principal  paintings.  And  first  he  places 
cf  oonne  his  great  historical  pictures,  his  sccount  of  which 
will  tine  in  some  measnre  to  illnstrate  the  peculiar  chs- 
isflter  of  the  man My  aim  hi  all  my  great  pictures  hss 
been  to  paint  some  great  moral  on  the  beul:  ^TheComfaaL* 
die  StaiUy  <fUm^;  the  three  *  Judith '  pictare»-i^»^ 
we^  and  seu<devotion  to  her  oonn^,  her  people,  and  her 
God;  'Benaiah,  David's  chief  Captain,*  Vakmr;  'Ulysses 
and  the  Syrens,'  the  importance  of  resisting  jSlnima^iJrf^^, 
«r  an  Homeric  paraphrase  on  the  '  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death  ; ' 
the  three  pictnne  of  *  Josn  of  Arc,'  lUUgion,  Valow,  Loyalty 
and  PatrUtitM,  like  the  modem  Judith  ;  these  in  all  make 
une  colowal  pietnres,  as  it  was  my  desire  to  paint  three 
times  thne.*'  Of  bis  othn-  principal  mnka  the  feUowiiq; 


mmf  be  mentioped  as  diiiwilwiHtft  eiamplei  The  Jndg- 
mentof  Paris;*  <  Venus  attired  W  the  Oraeee;* 'Hylaa  and 

theNymFA;'  'The  Bevy  of  Fair  Women;'  'The  Rape  of 
Proserpine ; '  '  La  Fleur-de-Lis ; '  '  The  Parting  of  Hero  and 
Leander;*  'Diana  and  Endymion;'  'The  Death  of  Hera 
and  Leaader ;  *  '  The  Graces ;  *  '  A  Bivouac  of  Cupid  and 
his  Company ;  *  and  numberiess  Cupids  and  Psyche^  Vennse^ 
Ledas,  or  as  he  more  pmdishly  terms  them  '  Nym|dis  witk 
8wans,'&c.;  besides  his 'Samson  and  Ddilah;'  'Xlagdalea;* 
*  Caiitivas  by  the  Waters  of  Babylon  ; '  '  ParaUe  of  the  Tan 
Virgins ; '  and  other  scriptural  snbjects  breated  in  a  very  on- 
puritanic  style.  The  'Judith*  series,  the  'Combat,*  and 
'  Bensiah,'  five  colossal  pictures  magnifieoit  in  eoloar  and 
execution,  and  in  msnv  respeeta  admiwhle  in  otneqiiMB.  awl 
comporition— even  if  tney  are  not  fady  te  be  classed  in  the 
hishest  sfyle  of  histoiie  art,— win  pnc^uad  in  »  fine 
spirit  by  the  Boyal  Scottish  Acadow;  'Ulyaes  and  tbe 
Syrsns  'is  the  property  of  the  Beyai  Itanehester  InatitntioB. 
In  &e  Vernon  OaUMy  are  eleven  mintings  by  Etty,  of  iriiidi 
the  chief  is  his '  Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasore  at  the 
Helm  ;*  and  in  the  Sheepshanks  Collection  are  two  others, 

Etty  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
art.  He  chocs  for  himself  a  somewhat  rwnarkatje  peth, 
and  in  it  he  walked  without  a  rivaL  His  want  of  dassifsl 
knowledge-4iis  learning  being  pretty  nearly  confined  to 
Lempriws's  Dictionary— •tonther  wiui  his  deficiency  in 
every  kind  o^  intsUectaal  edture,  except  in  the  tachnios  of 
painting,  of  course  militated  ag^iist  his  taking  *  first  nwk 
as  a  painter  of  cliisiB  thsDMS.  All  his  wane  esinee  bis 
want  of  scquaintance  with  tiia  histofy,  die  ar^nology,  and 
evw  with  ue  poetry  ti  Oresoe  and  Beae.  Bnt,  aUowanoe 
being  nude  fat  these  defidmoss,  or  ndier  re^ardiiw  his 
pictures  as  the  mere  vehides  for  the  eihitatMrn  of  the 
nndr^wd  human  fono^  his  paintings  most  be  allowed  a  vaiy 
hi^h  place  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  modsin 
pamter. 

To  the  hig^iest  order  of  famale  beaaty  either  in  fm»  at 
form  he  never  attained— hardly  pretended ;  yet  there  is 
evidenced  in  all  his  female  &;nres  such  a  thorou^  sense  of 
rajoyment,  so  much  life  and  heartiness,  and,  looking  at  them 
as  pictorss,  there  is  shown  so  ranarkable  a  knowledge  itf 
the  female  form,  and  such  fsdlity  in  rendering  it  in  free 
spontaneous  aeti<«,  as  few  if  any  modem  artiste  of  aay 
country  have  equalled,  and  nam  even  in  oldsa  times  ser- 
passed. 

Etty  towards  the  dose  of  his  Ule  mmw  to  have  hss^i 
especially  disturbed  \ff  the  strong  remarka  ooeaaionally  nids 
on  his  dioice  of  subjects,  and  still  more  <»  his  mode  of 
treatment.  He  seems  to  have  thought  (and  hia  admirm 
have  spiAen  as  though  they  thoo^t  so  too),  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  so  free  a  diqilsy  of  the  female  form  on  the 
score  of  morality,  was  in  bet  an  implication  that  the  paintflr 
was  immoral.  But  no  such  charge  could  have  been  intended 
by  an^  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  painter.  Few  nwe 
in  |«ivate  lifo  have  given  less  occasioa  to  the  bieatii  at 
scandal.  He  was  sempnleasly  upright,  sober,  and  pure.  An 
enthnsiast  in  his  art,  he  was  one  of  the  most  single-minded 
of  men  ;  bnt  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tne  peinis 
ni  voifcs  as' opposed  to  the  current  notiMU  of  propiis^ 
shoald  have  had  to  bear  with  some  hard  jadgmenta  on  tJks 
tandouiy  <rf  hie  woriu  He  eoaght  to  vinduaCe  faimanlf  aad 
Us  intentions  wiUi  hia  pen  as  ml  u  his  to^pi^  but  while 
pevsHialfy  he  needed  no  vindieatifln,  the  only  vinaieation  Ms 
pencil  ean  reoeita  mast  be  that  iridch  the  wms  tbsmnlvss 
ntmish. 

(Auubiogra^  in  Aft-Jomtnal,  1649;  Gtilduut,  ^ 
TFHHaMJStty,  Rji.,  S  vols.  8vo,  ISfifi.) 

EUCHROITE.   [MuiBBALoer,  iS.  1.] 

EUOENINE.  [CanusraT,  1$.  8.] 

EU  LIMBLLA,  a  genus  of  MeUmtom  belonging  to  the  &nuly 
PyramdUda,  fonnded  by  E.  Forbes,  to  receive  forms  that 
hadbeen|»«viottalyrBferTsdtoA(AMaandOdeiSosi^  The 
shell  is  .eleiwated,  and  consists  of  many  whorls,  soUd,  smooth, 
and  poUsbsdf  the  apex  of  the  spue  has  a  persistoit  emh^- 
onie  dnistrsl  shdl;  the  qwrture  subqaadrate;  pecistosw 
inomiplete;  adameUa  not  ^icated,  atnight  or  iMarly  •»; 
operenhuneorneans,pyrifoni.  Tbereaiefnr  British  nedsb 
E.  tdlia  {BtiJma  eratnla,  Jefirm).  £  maUmh  {Mdmm 
aeiaUa,  PhiUppi),  £.  <i^im  (A&m  mJUg,  PhiUpviX  £. 
dawia  (TWMttstta  dam£a,  Loven). 

EUNICE,  a  genus  of  Dmrsibranchiata  Asmtlida.     b  ia 
fomishsd  wUh  tnft-like  gills  {  the  trunk  is  araud  iritk  tine 
pairs  of  bongr  jem ;  euh  of  ibm  ^  ht»Jm»lmi  wd  « 
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hnMmt  hMmi  tw»  tnteeUs  qoa  the  hatd  above  Um 

Bwath,  aDd  tv»  on  th*  nedc. 

S.  ff^tmUa  »  tb*  ]aq;«rt  *Tf^'**  known.  It  fttUini  a 
bngih  u  fnm  one  to  finu  liset,  and  inhalate  the  aea  axouid 
the  Antilles. 

EUPATORIA,  prvnoul/  named  Kotl^,  a  aB»>port  town 
itttiw  Rwiian  gorenunent  of  Tanrida,  on  the  weit  eoaet  of 
tiw  Cium,  is  ntnated  <hi  the  north  ebon  of  the  Bay  of 
Kalamita,  in  abont  46*  14'  N.  laL,  83*  86'  E.  hnig.,  40  milea 
N.W.  fnmi  Sunpheiopol  the  capital  of  the  Oriaiea,  and  46 
milea  N.  bjr  W,  in  a  itiaigbt  Une  firom  Sebartopol.  The 
popnlation  eccording  to  the  cennu  of  1861  chiefly 
Tartan  and  Kanitie  Jews,  with  a  few  Oreeka  and  Aimwiua. 
The  port  is  shallow,  admitting  only  Tessela  of  about  8  feet 
diaa^t,  but  toleraUy  safe  and  nerex  frosan  vf.  The  bay 
ftnna  aa  ef»elI«Bt  raad-steadf  and  afaipa  Buv  aj^roach  within 
cable's  length  of  the  ihor^  bat  it  is  eKpoaea  to  the  west  and 
taaOt  wteas  whkh  eanae  a  heavy  auf  all  alaut  the  coast. 
The  town,  wfaidi  ia  samtaaded  by  an  ^  cmmUing  waU»  is 
ill  built  i  the  streets  aie  narrow,  erodnd,  and  dirty;  the 
hoosea,  low  and  boilt  of  bri<^  and  elay,  opannpoo  eoiurts  or 
nidMis  in  the  ToAish  fashion,  bntpraMutto  the  street  only 
low  dead  walls.  Tha  prindpal  baildinga  are  a  RvsM-Greuc 
choreh,  severs!  mosques,  an  Anaenian  ohureb,  two  pretty 
synagogues  belonging  to  tho  Kamitio  Jews,  a  baiaar,  severaJ 
UisnB,  and  the  house  in  which  the  governor  of  the  district 
nddes.  The  principal  indnatrisl  pnduets  are  leather,  felt 
stufis,  and  wood-work.  The  town  ia  bmona  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  black  lambakins,  known  in  England  as 
'  Astmkhans.'  There  an  several  ahwe-lakes  to  the  sooth - 
east  of  the  town  ott  whiah  a  good  deal  of  salt  it  gtthend  in 
sunmsr.  Tin  mter  u  the  town  and  najghbondiood  ia  bad. 
Before  the  Bnarian  oenmUon  <tf  the  &in«L  B^atocia»  U  ia 
aaid,  had  a  population  of  3(^000^  and  was  tbo  omtn  «  all 
the  escort  txado  of  the  ooontry.  In  order  to  restore  the 
]|^Dsp6rity  of  the  place  it  was  made  a  free  port  for  a  limited 
period  from  the  year  1796.  and  its  trade  partially  iMOvwed, 
nst  aabsequMitly  dwindled  away  on  the  rise  of  Odessa.  It 
stall  osrriea  on  some  trade  in  salt,  omen,  floury  bar^roa,  wool, 
bides,  butter,  wax,  hainfcini^  &e>  tlura  ia  a  quvantine 
station  at  Ea|iatoria. 

Bupatoria  u  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  £upa- 
lorto,  or  AjpoftMwat,  founded  by  Mithzidatea  fiupator,  and 
named  after  him.   llie  Russians  call  it  Enpatoria,  oatthia  is 
no  proof  that  tbe  two  places  are  identical.  Some  aathoxs  s» 
Hot  tlw  site  of  the  anoieat  Btnpatnia  ia  marked  by  the  viC- 
Iwe  of  laksnnan  OB  the  north  mora  of  the  Bay  of  Sebastopcd, 
wSara  than  a»  aadent  nins.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Eopatoiia 
andar  tiia  l^utes  was  one  wf  the  moat  impoitant  and  popu- 
lona  towna  in  the  Crimea.   The  Rusuans  took  it  in  1736, 
1771,  and  in  1783,  when  vrith  the  whole      the  Crimea  it 
earn*  into  the  power  of  the  Czua.    In  the  Anglo-French 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  the  town  was  oecapied  by  the  Allies 
Sept.  13, 1864,  wd  they  held  it  till  the  tanaiaatioa  of  tbe 
war,  when  it  was  restored  to  Roasia. 
EUXENITB.  [MiHKaALooT,  S.  1.1 
EVIDJBNCE.  Great  and  impwrtantcnanges  have  bean  made 
during  late  years  in  the  Law  of  Evidenob  Not  <ady  have  the 
mnmin  of  obtaining  and  piodadng  evidence  bean  simplified, 
and  fscilitiea  in  doing  so  afforded  to  the  suitor ;  but  all  ike 
former  dieqnalifteatiros  of  the  partie*  to  and  al  the  peaons 
iatereated  in  tte  fosult  of  the  pfoeeedingB  bava  bean  entir^y 
zammd.   The  aunt  important  practical  inqmmmenta  have 
beenittoW  Cooits of  Chauaim  Law,  the  vraatof  a  complete  dis- 
covery by  the  oath  of  the  parties  having  formed  till  recently  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  pnHuaent  d^ects  ia  the  piocedure  of 
these  tribunals.  Each  of  the  parties  was  indeed  eatitled  to 
liaTa  saeh  a  discovery,      gmng  tbroiu^  the  expenae  and 
circuit  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  thereiore  it  was  sometimes 
had  by  f»naent,  even  in  the  ooorta  of  law.  Bat  asit  had  long 
been  established  in  our  Courts  of  Equity,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
be  the  h^^t  of  judicial  absurdity,  th«t  in  the  same  eanse 
between  the  same  parties,  in  the  examination  of  the  same 
facts,  a  discovery  by  the  oath'  id  the  parties  should  be  per- 
mitted in  aome  cowta,  and  denied  in  others,  the  same  power 
of  oompelling  a  diaeovaiy  was  at  laai  ooafiBsnd  on  the 
Saperior  Oourta  of  Comami  Law  aa  wen  pesaeased  by  the 
Goort  of  Oiaaoeiy.  A  aaoond  dafaot  ia  the  pneadnm  «f  the 
Gowta  of  Comon  Lanr  was  of  aaatnxa  somewhat  rimilar  to 
the  firat ;  the  want  of  a  eonpulsive  poirer  for  the  productiMi 
of  books  and  pspen  belmging  to  the  partia.   In  the  hands 
•f  f  hlrd  ponMns  thay  esn  generally  be  obtained  by  rale  of 
conrt,  07      adding  a  chwse  of  xaqniBttoa  to  the  writ  of 
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mercantile  transactions  ej^clally,  the  sight  of  the  park's  own 
books  is  frequently  decisive ;  as  the  day-book  of  a  trader, 
where  the  transaction  was  recently  entered,  as  really  under- 
stood at  the  time;  thoiu^  salweqnent  events  may  tempt  him 
to  give  it  a  difi^ent  coloor.  As  this  evidence  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  produced  on  a  trial  at  law.  by  the  circuitous 
course  of  filing  a  bill  in  equity,  an  original'power  for  the  same 
purpose  was  also  conferred  on  the  courts  of  law,  by  the 
statute  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99. 

This  power  to  compel  a  party,  on  the  application  of  his 
ei^Kment,  to  produce  documents,  can  only  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, where  the  applicant  can  satisfy  the  court  or  judge 
applied  to,  that  the  document,  of  which  he  seeks  the  production, 
is  in  the  possession  of  bis  adversary.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  bis 
plication  most  fail.  He  must,  in  such  a  case,  obtain  a 
discovery  from  his  opponent,  if  he  hss,  in  fact,  the  documents 
of  which  impaction  is  ooni^  which  be  is  enabled  to  do 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1864.  Upon  an  affidavit  of 
his  belief  that  any  document,  to  the  production  of  which  he 
is  entitled,  is  in  the  possesnon  or  power  of  the  opponte  party, 
the  party  sgainst  wnom  such  ^iplication  is  made  may  be 
Ordered  to  answer,  on  affidavit,  what  documents  he  has  in  his 
possession  or  power  relating  to  tbe  matters  in  dispute,  or 
what  he  knows  ss  to  the  custody  of  such  documents,  and 
whether  he  obiects  (and  if  so,  on  what  grounds)  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sn  en  as  are  in  his  possession  or  power.  Upon  this 
answer  bein^  made,  tbe  court  or  judge  may  make  such  further 
order  aa  ia  just }  for  the  party  may  have  the  documents,  and 
yet  have  gtwd  grounds  on  which  to  object  to  their  production. 

Until  recently  the  Ooorta  d  Common  Law  possessed  no 
power  of  cmnpuling  the  discovery  by  one  party  ot  facU  ex- 
clusively witbm  the  knowledge  of  his  adversary.  Each  party 
m^  no  dovbt  be  called  as  a  vritaess  by  his  opponoit ;  but 
this  does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  for  a  purty  ignonat  of  what 
his  advenaiy  will  swear,  will  not,  except  in  the  most  da^ 
perate  «m«geiiey,  put  so  interested  a  witness  into  the  box. 
For  the  discovery,  previous  to  the  trial,  of  &cta  as  well  as  of 
docaments,  the  party  desiring  it  had  formerly  no  altemitive 
but  to  resort  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  The  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1864,  now,  however,  enables  either  party,  by 
leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge,  to  interro^fote  his  oj^nent  upon 
any  matter  as  to  wbitui  cuscovery  ma;^  be  sought,  and  to 
require  such  party  to  answer  the  questions,  withm  ten  days, 
by  affidavit,  sworn  and  filed  in  court.  By  thus  affording  an 
f^tpmtunity  for  the  examination  of  the  paraoa  npon  matters 
relating  to  the  queationindiqrate,  prior  to  the  tiul,y%k]tf  im- 
portant for  the  q^pUeant's  case,  but  exdoaivaly  in  the 
knowledge  ni  the  opposita  party,  may  not  onl;r  be  ^icoveiad, 
but  tbe  trouble  ana  expense  of  imdnciag  evidence  of  facts 
which  he  is  prepared  to  admit  may  be  eiUirely  saved ;  while 
such  an  examination  may  in  stnne  caaes  tend  to  make  manifest 
the  matter  really  in  contest,  and  thus  prevent  further  litigation. 

With  regard  to  pmvl  evidence,  or  leiinestea,  the  procoM  to 
bring  them  in  by  writ  otaibpoenaad  testificandum,  now  runs 
(by  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  34),  into  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
thus  diipsnsing  with  the  necessity  of  .a  commission  to  examine 
vritnesses,  wluch  issues  when  a  witness  ia  abroad,  or  so  ill 
aa  to  be  unable  to  attwd  and  give  evidence. 

With  regard  to  witnesses,  the  gencoal  propositioa  now  holds 
that  aU  witUMse^  of  whatevw  rali^n  or  oountty,  that  have 
the  nae  of  their  xeisea,  are  to  be  xeenved  and  examined,  for 
all  such  are  cm^eUnt  witneeses ;  though  tbe  jnir  from  other 
dwomstancee  will  judge  of  their  cfsJtftj^,  The  lawformsriy 
excluded  such  persons  as  were  tn/aiaoiw,  or  were  tTtiemted 
intke  event  of  the  oaim.  Infiuaous  persons  are  such  aa  may 
be  challenged  as  jurors ;  interested  witnesses  might  however 
have  been  examined  upon  a  vtdrdire^  suspected  to  be  seatetly 
concerned  in  the  event,  or  their  interest  might  be  proved  in 
court:  which  last  was  the  only  method  of  stmporting  an 
objection  to  the  former  class :  for  no  man  was  to  be  exammed 
to  prove  his  own  in&my.  The  law  thus  caceftilly  excluded 
not  only  tbe  parties  to  the  cauae,  but  any  one  who  had  the 
most  minute  interest  in  the  result ;  for  ev«y  person  so 
ciseamstanoed,  however  insignificsnt  his  interest,  was  pre- 
sumed ind^iable  of  resisting  the  tunptation  to  perjury ;  as 
evuy  judge  and  juryman  was  presumed  mcapable  of  discerning 
pttjo^  committed  under  circnnistanees  especially  calculated 
to  ejwte  snapiaion.  Bat  aa  it  is  perfectly  obnooa  that  any 
witness  who  can  throw  anv  light  upon  the  snlgee^  should 
be  allowed  to  state  n/hat  he  knows  (subject,  of  coarse,  to  snch 
ofaaerration  aa  might  be  mad^  either  aa  to  lus  means  of  know- 
ledge, or  hit  disposition  to  state  ihe  trath)rSio^Lriai(^VQ>lss 
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modera  statatu.  The  fint  inroad  on  uwmtaBatie«xcIaBOii 
of  VTidencOf  ^eh  was  the  remit  of  tlw  fonner  ttate  of  the 
law,  was  made  by  the  statate  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  42>  i.  96, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  Isonfy  again  referred 
to  fu-  the  sake  of  regidari^.  This  statute  enacted  that,  "  In 
order  to  render  the  rejection  of  witnesses  on  the  gronnd  of 
interest  less  freqaent,  if  any  witness  should  be  objected  to 
as  incompetent,  on  tiie  ground  that  the  verdict  or  jadgment 
in  the  action  would  be  admissible  in  evidence  for  or  against 
him,  he  dionld  nerertheless  be  examined  ;  bnt  in  tiiat 
ease  the  verdict  or  judgment  shonld  not  be  admissible 
for  or  against  him,  or  any  one  claiming  onder  him.*' 
A  mnch  nsater  improvement  was,  however,  effected  by 
the  6  &  7  Viet  e.  85,  which  removed  ineunpeteney  on 
the  ground  of  interest  in  all  jiersons,  exee^  the  pirlkt  to  tk» 
wit,  at  the  persons  whose  ri^ts  were  uvoWed  therein,  or 
the  hasbana  or  wife  of  saeh  peTwms.  The  advantages  fonnd 
to  flow  from  this  alterati<m  in  the  law  led  to  Ha  statate  14  & 
10  Vict.  e.  99,  by  the  first  section  <^  which  the  proviso  in  the 
atatttte  0  ft  7  Vict.  c.  86  (whieb  excluded  all  persons  directly 
interested  in  the  salt)  was  repoUed.  By  the  second  section, 
the  parties  are  made  competent  and  oomps|Za6b  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  either  or  anv  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
in  any  court  of  justice.  Tb»  third  section  of  the  statate 
provides  that  it  usll  not  render  any  person  charged  with  an 
offence  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  nor  shall  it  rendv  any  person  eompellahle  to  answer 
any  nieBti<m  trading  to  eriininate  himaelf,  nor  ahall  it  In  any 
enn^ul  prooeedin^  render  any  husband  oonnwtait  or  com- 
pellable to  give  endence  foe  or  against  his  tos,  or  any  wife 
onnpeteni  or  compellable  to  give  eridonce  tot  or  against  her 
hunand.  The  fourth  section  of  the  statute  fiirther  provides 
that  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  proceeding  insHtuted  in  conse- 
quence of  adultery,  or  to  any  action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  It  was  decided,  soon  after  it  had  become  law,  that 
Ha  teeond  section  of  the  statute  did  not  render  a  We  admis- 
sible as  a  witness  for  or  against  her  husband,  and  accordingly 
the  statate  10  &  17  Vict.  e.  83,  was  passed,  enactiug  that  'the 
husbands  and  wives  of  the  parties  to  any  suit,  or  of  the 
persons  on  whose  behalf  any  such  proceeding  is  brought  or 
defended,  shall  thereafter  be  competent  and  compellable  to 
rive  evidence  on  behalf  of  either  party  or  any  of  the  parties. 
NnUwr  huibandnor  wife  ia  eoaqMuIablo,  howmr,  to  disclose 
an^eommonie^ion  made  w  xvcMved  doing  mamage;  and 
neither  party  is  a  competent  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding, 
or  in  any  proceeding  instituted  in  consequanoe  «  sdulteiy. 
B)|  these  several  statutes  all  rules  tetiding  to  the  exclari<m  of 
evidence  hava  been  abrosated,  except  in  the  particular 
instances  above  mentioned.  (Blackst.  '  Comm.*  Mr.  Kox's 
od.,v.  iii.  p.  390) 

BXCELMANS,  EEMI-JOSBPH-ISIDORB,  BARON, 
Marshal,  was  a  native  of  Bar-Ie-Due,  where  he  was  bom 
November  13, 1775,  He  entered  the  army  very  young,  and 
first  drew  attention  to  his  services,  in  1799,  whilst  under 
Oeneral  Oudiuot,  during  the  campaign  wiueh  terminated  in 
the  conqnest of  Naples.  In  1800hebecame  aide-de<ampto 
Oeneial  Bcoassteri  bnt  exchanged  that  for  the  same  post 
under  Mnrat.  At  tits  combat  of  WectiMsii,  on  the  Danube, 
October  6, 1806,  he  had  thiM  hones  Idlfed  mder  him ;  and 
btting  commissioned  to  lay  the  numerous  flags  taken  from  the 
wmj  at  the  fset  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  received  from  th^  hands 
of  the  emperor  the  dacwaUon  of  officer  of  the  Lsgion 
Honour. 

In  1806  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  fiiat  nglment  of 
Chasseurs,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  capture  of 
Poson,  w  Poland.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  at  the  doubt- 
fal  battle  of  Eylau,  aud  for  bis  conduct  in  that  action  (1807) 
he  was  ttppointsd  to  cnnmand  a  brigade,  and  phHMd  on  the 
^aff  of  Prince  Murat,  whom  he  afterwards  acoompanied  to 
Spain.  It  was  Oenenl  Excelmana  who  was  commiBBioned 
to  head  the  eaeoit  by  vAich  King  Charles  was  attended  to 
Bayoone,  after  he  bad  been  indoced  to  abdicate  in  &voar  of 
his  son.  A  few  weeka  alter  this  spedal  service,  Excelmans 
was  arrnted,  with  othn  offiosi^  and  sent  to  Bngland,  where 
he  remuned  a  {oisoner  nntii  1811.  On  his  tel«ae  he  again 
ioined  his  former  seneral,  who  had  ascended  the  tiirona  of 
Naples.  Sent  to  Bnssia  in  161^  in  Jnnot's  eons,  aa  seoond 
in  command,  be  was  several  times  wounded,  and  was  crewted 
a  general  of  division,  September  8,  1812.  Savary,  in  his 
'  Memoirs,'  ascribes  entirely  to  Exoelinaas  the  merit  of  saving 
the  remuant  of  their  corpse  which  ntuned  heoM  aAer  that 
acdaooa  caiBfaigB. 


In  1818  Ui  dlrlte  «M  pbeed  nndar  the  oid«a  ef 
Marshal  Macdonsld ;  he  to<^  an  active  part  in  theopentiesia 
in  Suony  and  Silesi^u  and  was  rewarded  with  the  eoidon  of 
great  officer  of  tbe  Ii^on  of  Honour,  In  1614  he  eotnmanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Goard,  and  was  present  at  moat 
of  the  battles  fought  by  N^oleon  to  defend  the  Frendi  tsnir- 
tonr.  After  the  retom  frcnn  Elba,  Oeneral  Kieehnana  wai 
oOledtotheChamberof  Peen,June9;  1815;  anddesDstcbed 
to  join  the  srmy  of  the  north.  He  was  not  preaeut  at  W aiei^ 
loo,  but  he  had  the  merit  of  bringing  back  his  divisioa  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  in  time  to  defend  tbe  capital,  and  to  chedttiw 
advance  of  the  Prusnans,  whom  be  defeated  at  VaniiUaa  im 
thelastactiwiofthewar.  £xeelnuma  was  inoliidai  im  th* 
decree  of  July  S4. 1815,  and  bmidkad  from  Vnnee  with  wmj 
other  genenls,  who  had  asrved  the  emparar  dming  the  huF 
dred&ys.  It  wia  not  vntQ  1810  that  he  was  psimittad  to 
retani  to  France,  during  tbe  ministry  of  Maiabal  Gouvioo 
flUttt-CvT.  In  1831  Loma  Philippe  rostoiad  to  hin  hia  titl* 
and  rank  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Louis  Napoleon  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  cf 
France  In  the  esriy  part  of  1849,  and  nominated  Um  C3isb- 
cellor  of  the  LMton  of  Houonr  in  Annist  of  the  same  year. 
On  the  find  of  December,  1851,  Maiwal  Exeslmana  power> 
fully  assiBted  in  ssenring  to  the  government  of  N^leon  the 
faithful  adherence  of  the  army.  OntheSlstof  July  185S,tho 
Marshal  was  on  his  w^  to  the  hoase  of  the  Prinoesss 
Mathilda,  in  company  with  one  of  his  sons,  when  he  was 
suddenly  J«ked  from  his  horse,  and  fell  on  the  rood,  not  tar 
from  the  bridge  of  Bines.  Ho  Dover  apoka  aitanmdav  ud 
expired  at  two  «*eloefc  tbe  aaxt  morning. 

(Rabbe;  Savaiy,  Memoitms  Bkgr.  dm  Om»mp-S 
tionmriFe  <fe  Gut  mi'mi fen.) 

EXCHEQUER  (Scotland).  Ilie  Cout  of  Excheqoar  n 
Scotland  has  been  abolished  by  the  statute  18  &  90  Viet, 
c.  56j  and  ife  jurtsdietiMi,  under  an  amended  proeadfs, 
tTsnsfened  to  the  Court  of  Session.  This  court  was  institated 
with  the  object,  oarsfuUy  concealed  however,  of  introdncing 
into  use  in  SooUand  the  C(wimon  Law  process  poenliaT  to 
En^and,  by  means  of  the  writ  of  otto  mmnh.  Had  thia  bes* 
effected,  the  legal  procedure  in  botn  countries  would  probaUy 
f>y  this  time  have  become  entirely  assimilated.  TIm  first 
attempt  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer  in  tins  diieetitm  was, 
howevw,  met  1^  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Coort  of 
flosrion.  of  an  nAodlj  to  osaiBa  the  JurisdietiaB  of  Aa 
fonnsr  Court  to  mattsn  of  rsfTSBua^  whiofa  being  subsnitted 
to  tbe  writ  of  f»  minm  bacuBa  vnka  fer  iti  iaUnM 
flbieot 

EXCRETIN.  rCnnimr,AS.} 

EXECUTION.  rAmcuurTorDMa,A9;  DmiMi^ 

S.  t ;  Goods,  S.  8.1 

EXECUTOR.  lPtioBm,8.r-\ 

EXHIBITION  OF  1801.  Tbe  great  Industrial  tMA- 
Hen  of  1851  wss  in  itself  an  event  of  so  maeh  impMtaDca^ 
one  which  excited  such  very  general  interest,  and  ha*  hem 
the  parent  of  so  many  other  eduUtiona  of  a  siiiiiiiw  hsl 
similar  kind  both  in  this  and  other  countriae,  that- withoot 
aotsring  upon  the  la^er  qaesticsi  of  ite  immsdiato  or  rasaoto 
influence  upon  mannfeetnring  art  and  akill,  or  oobm— leial 
antet^riae--H  inqr  be  nssAd  tojpnaeat  m  this  woA  a  facisf 
aammaiy  «f  fieto  »d  figona  ifliitnHh*  of  tha  hk/tarj  cf 
tht  ndeitekiBg* 

Thste  had  bean  isduttrial  exhibitions  In  Eoriaad  and  m 
the  Continent,  but  they  had  been  of  a  more  or  Itm  local 
character,  or  at  the  utmost  oonBned  to  the  naanfeetma  «f 
the  cooirtry  in  which  they  took  place.  In  En^and  tha» 
had  bem  no  general  exhibition  of  the  producto  of  natioMl 
industry  TBsend>ling  the  well-known  Paris  exposition.  The 
proposition  for  a  great  exhibiti<»  of  national  mamfesturaa  to 
be  held  at  Intmnls  of  three  or  nxnre  yean  seems  to  hat* 
originated  in  1645  with  the  Socie^  of  Arte,  London,  cf 
which  Prince  Albnt  was  president.  On  ite  ftist  anneonoe- 
ment  the  project  was  coldly  received,  and  some  three  yasa 
were  sufEmd  to  ehmee  before  it  was  agaia  brought  distmetly 
before  the  poblie.  Meantime  the  aannal  SKfaibitHna  of  flw 
sode^  wore  rendered  mora  attraotiva^  and  mamfectarafs 
and  oommercial  men  be^  to  fsd  tpcroased  intcreat  in  ikm 
propoaaL  By  the  b^jinning  of.  1849  the  coiusdl  of  tha 
society  had  matured  a  plan,  of  iritidk  in  Blardi  of  tint  year 
thOT  published  an  outline.  The  society  now  petitiaied 
psrlianMot  for  pecaniaiy  aid.  Prince  Albert,  who  had  atk 
along  wannlk  ssmpMted  the  prupoeal,  oonoeived  that  th* 
time  had  armed  for  inpatting  to  itamueh  mora  magaificeafc 
Umt  by  tfacowiag  the  wMMtwa  opsorto  the  indaatry  of  tfe» 
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woiU.  The  coniwtl  adopted  hii  iogsMtioo,  and  neuoTes 
were  taken  for  eulUting  in  behalf  of  tne  scheine  the  ijmpa- 
thin  in  the  firat  place  of  the  manafootnTen  of  thii  eoan^f 
and  then  thoee  of  every  other  nation.  The  idea  of  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  iDdastrjr  tt  once  seized  the  sener^ 
mind.  At  the  preliminaiy  meeting  held  in  the  city  onder  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  porpos*  of  pnblicly 
enunciating  the  sdieme,  it  was  received  with  the  atmo^ 
favoQT,  atid  the  provinces  speedily  gave  in  their  cordial 
adhesion.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  which  in  th« 
first  instance  assomed  the  direction  <d  the  nndertaUng, 
entwed  into  a  eontnet  with  a  private  Arm,  Heiira.  Mnnday, 
wbo  eoTsnanted  to  depoat  a  aom  of  SOflOOL  on  the  30th  tn 
Anfnst,  1849,  and  to  provide  whatever  additional  money 
inj^t  be  reqmred  between  that  time  and  three  months  after 
the  final  closing  of  the  exhibition  on  the  let  of  October, 
1801.  The  coet  of  the  exhibition  bQildii>{[  was  in  the  first 
instance  estimated  at  20,000/.,  bnt  Mr.  Cnbitt  on  being  con- 
sntted  by  Prince  Albert  named  60,0002.  as  a  for  more  pro- 
bable Bam — so  entirely  at  sea  were  the  projectors  of^the 
acbeme  as  to  its  extent  and  the  amovni  d  monay  raqniied 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Upon  the  soggtstion  of  Prince  Albert,  application  was 
made  to  the  government  for  the  appoiubnent  of  a  Royal 
Commiasion  for  managing  an  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Indostiy  of      Nations ;  and  a  royal  warrant  was  accord- 
in|^  iaaned  in  January  18fiO  wnmntii^  ancfa  a  Commission 
with  Prince  Albert  as  its  preudrat.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Cnmmisaion,  the  cmtract  entered  into  .with  Mmra. 
Hunday,  ag^nst  which  the  pablie  opinim  had  been  strongly 
expressed,  waa  annulled,  and  eventoally  a  snm  of  61201.  was 
awarded  to  the  contractors  aa  compensation  for  their  probaUe 
loss.    The  Commissioners  now  appointed  (Jannary  S4)  a 
Bnildlng  Committee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  entire 
arrangementa  for  providing  a  saitable  edifice.   On  the  2Sth 
of  Jannary  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
at  which  the  heuty  adhesion  of  varioas  infloential  merchants 
and  mannfactarers  was  annonnced,  and  a  general  subscription 
was  inanffiuated  with  a  view  to  raising  fonds  for  meeting 
every  kind  of  outlay  connected  with  the  nndertaking.  It 
waa  followed  by  correspwding  meetings  in  every  part  of  the 
coontiT,  and  it  waa  soon  nuda  eviMnt  that  ample  fands 
wonldbe  fomished.  In  fact  a  total  of  very  nearly  80,000/. 
-was  nltimately  reported  to  the  CommissionerB  as  subscribed, 
thoogh  oaly  &JfBd6L  waa  paid  into  their  bankers — ^upwards 
of  llySOO/.  having  been  somdow  absorbed  Ib  the  several 
localities  «a  e:i^enses.   On  the  Slst  ot  Fehmacy,  the  Com- 
nussionen  were  able  to  make  a  public  annoanoement  of  the 
general  plan  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  commniiicata  the 
Koyal  permission  to  hold  it  in  Hyde  Pork. 

The  site  granted  for  the  building  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Hyde  Park,  betweoi  Kensington  Drive  and  Botten  Row. 
The  CominisatonerB  announced  that  the  building  wonld  cover 
an  area  of  from  16  to  SO  acxes ;  that  it  moat  be  ready  for 
^e  reception  of  goods  by  the  let  of  January,  18tfl ;  that  from 
that  day  to  the  1st  ot  March  foUovring  goods  would  be  re- 
cmvad,  and  that  the  Exiubition  wonld  be  mien  to  the  public  on 
tfaelatofMay.lSCl.  In  March  1860  the  Bnildiii(^Committee 
aOT«JedtonitJuteetaand«fflneer«  to  aaaiat  them  with  skietcl^ 
and  atumtions  aa  to  the  mrm  and  gencacal  anangementa  of 
the  bnildiiig  requiredfor  the  Exhibition.  This  ^peal  was  re- 
^tonded  to  by  a  la^  number  of  professional  men,  including 
aeveral  foreign  architecta.  In  the  course  of  May  the  Committee 
announced  t^at  thcgr  had  examined  the  S43  designs  sent  in, 
but  though  several  were  of  sufficient  excellence  to  obtain 
q>ecial  commendations,  they  were  unable  to  select  any  one 
design  vrhieh  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
nature  of  the  undertskingt   Of  the  designs  teat  in  18  were 
however  singled  out  by  the  Commissiouen  for  special  com- 
mendation, and  it  was  noticed  as  a  curious  circumstance  that, 
though  only  38  out  of  the  competing  architecta  were  foreign- 
er*, of  tiie  18  who  were  specially  diatingniahed  only  three 
were  nativea  of  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  thonsh 
nnable  to  reoomnend  aiqr  one  of  the  den^a  for  adoption,  the 
Commiaaionen  stated  that  th^  had  derived  mneh  valuable 
mgffeaUoa  fix>m  the  plans  to  guide  them  in  pr^Mring  a 
linrngn  of  their  own.    In  thia  du%n,  which  they  laid  befwe 
the  i&omiBiasioners,  a  boilding  was  proposed  which  was  (o  be 
S800  feet  long,  400  feet  acro&s,  and  to  diver  upwards  of  80 
htroB.    It  was  to  be  eonstmcted  of  brick  and  lighted  by 
skylishts.    The  great  feature  of  the  building  was  to  be  a 
gnnocaitiBl  hall,  in  ahape  a  nolystm  of  16  aides,  the  main 
waUs,  wMeh«intobeofbricK,Mingcaniednptoahdght 


of  60  feat,  and  It  waa  to  be  covered  with  an  lion  domioal 
roof,  much  larger  than  any  hitherto  constructed,  being  200 
feet  in  diameter,  or  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  dome  of 
St.  PaulV  and  48  feet  la^er  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  ^ 
Rome.  The  report  of  the  Building  Committee  gave  general 
dissaUsfsction  in  various  ways,  but  their  design — so  obviously 
unsuited  for  a  temporary  purpose— called  forth  a  storm  of 
disapprobation.  For  awhile  the  whole  scheme  seemed  in 
peril,  when  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joeeph)  Paxton  came  to  the  rescue 
by  proposing  an  oitirely  new  pkm,  that  of  a  vast  building  td 
iron  and  glass  resemUmg  in  its  generalprinci^es  the  fftat 
cmiaervatory  be  had  eonstmcted  for  the  Dnke  ox  Darouhire 
at  Chatsworth.  Having  powerfol  influence,  he  waa  enabled 
— though  at  this  late  hour  when  fenders  had  been  publicly 
invited  for  the  committee's  design — to  obtain  permission  to 
lay  bis  detign  before  the  Commissioners  and  their  president 
Its  nngnlar  adaptation  to  the  poipww  of  the  Exhibition,  as 
well  as  the  great  comparative  fociiity  with  which  it  could  he 
erected  and  removed,  at  once  commanded  their  approval. 
With  the  general  pubuc  it  from  the  first  became  popnur,  and 
as  soon  as  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  un- 
dertook its  erection  upon  terms  which  removed  all  doubt  of 
its  economy  aa  well  as  practicability,  the  Commissioners 
determined  upon  adopting  it,  and  accepted  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderaon*a  tender.  They  were  to  recmve  70,600/.,  the 
materials  of  the  boilding  remaining  their  proper^. 

From  tlua  time  all  proceeded  lajadly  and  nnoothl/.  The 
contract  was  signed  on  the^  26th  of  Juty ;  on  the  30th  ttie 
coutrActors  obtained  poesesuon  of  the  site ;  on  the  S6th  of  Sep* 
tember  the  first  column  of  the  building  was  erected,  and  on 
the  4th  of  December  the  first  rib  of  the  transept  waa  raised; 
by  the  Slst  of  December  the  building  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  allow  of  a  lecture  being  delivered  within  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1861,  the  completed  bulding  waa  formally  handed  over  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  form  and  chuacter  of  the  building  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  detailed  description.  It  wul  be  enou^  to  aay, 
that  its  entire  lengUi  was  1661  feet— its  breadth,  408  feet, 
with  an  additional  projection  on  the  north  side^  036  feet  long 
by48wide.  ThecentnlportionwaalS0feetwideby64hi«h; 
on  either  aide  of  this  waa  another  pwtion  79  feet  wide  oy 
44  high ;  and  the  north  and  aonth  portiima  ware  72  fset 
wide  by  S4  hi^.  The  portiona  or  great  avannes  here 
described  ran  east  and  west  through  the  boildinK  ;  very 
near  the  centre  the  transept  crossed,  with  a  width  of 
72  feet  and  a  height  of  108.  The  entire  area  waa  77^784 
square  feet,  or  about  19  acres— nearly  aeven  times  aa  maai  aa 
St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  entire  ground  area  waa  divided  off 
into  a  central  nave,  four  side  aisles,  and  aeveral  exhibitors* 
coorta  and  avenues.  There  were  3  entrances,  with  8  pay 
places  to  each,  and  18  doors  for  exit.  Four  galleries  ran 
lengthwise  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  ouiera  around 
the  transept ;  and  access  waa  gained  to  these  galleries  by  10 
double  staircases.  The  iron  columns  in  the  boilding,  which, 
with  their  comecting  pieces,  were  aboot  20  and  24  feet 
high  xeepedivelyf  were  about  3300  in  number  j  ai^  there 
were  1074  base  piecea  beneath  the  cohunm,  on  whidi 
the  lAole  structore  rested.  There  were  naariy  8600 
girders,  of  three  diffnant  lengths,  24,  48,  and  72  het, 
and  of  five  diffoent  wnghta,  12;  13,  36, 120,  and  160  cwfa. 
Altogether  there  were  alwnt  4000  tou  ta  iron  hoilt  into  the 
atmctoTB. 

In  the  woodwork  for  the  glass  roof,  the  Paxton  gntteia 
were  arranged  8  feet  apart,  with  a  ridge  between  every  two. 
The  sijnares  of  glass  were  49  inches  oy  10.  Besides  the  17 
aores  of  glass  for  the  roof  (none  being  wanted  for  the  open 
oonrta)  there  were  about  1600  verticu  glased  sashes.  The 
ground  floor  and  the  galleries  contained  1,000,000  square 
Feet  of  flooring.  Of  sash  bars  there  were  SOO  miles,  and 
20  miles  of  Paxton  gutters.  The  total  woodwork  in  the 
building  was  estimated  at  600,000  onlao  feet  The  form  of 
the  columns  and  Riders  was  the  aame  thranghont,  so  waa 
that  of  the  sash-bus,  so  likewise  was  the  use  of  the  panes 
of  glass.  The  stmctoie  itsdf  waa  built  np  of  a  aenes  of 
bays  or  cubical  compartments,  each  24  feel  sqoare;  each 
of  these  bays  being  formed  bv  four  columns,  which  sup- 
ported girders  very  ingeniously  put  together.  Thus  the 
enUre  ground-plan  may  be  le^rded  as  a  series  of  these 
sqoares,  the  parallelogram  being  77  of  them  in  length  and  17 
in  width — columns  being  of  course  omitted  and  longer 
radera  aubstitnted  to  form  the  nave,  oonrta,  and  transepts. 
The  additional  portion  on  the  north  aideof-ue  baildingwas 
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-  39  of  theie  squares  long  uid  S  deep.  Th$  whole  building, 
in  fact,  from  the  groaad-pUn  to  the  ridges  of  the  roof,  waa 
a  repetition  of  certain  r^nlar  forms;  and,  one  portion 
having  been  fint  thorongiay  modeled,  waa  a  matter  of 
simple  arithmetical  calcoution,  and  conae^neotlT  from  the 
hour  when  the  contractors  commenced  their  vwnc,  from  the 
rimplicit^  of  the  plan  and  the  singnlul7  small  nnrntwr  of  east- 
ing! required,  ali  the  parts  were  prepared  and  adjusted  to 
each  oth^  with  almost  mechanical  regalari^  and  precision. 
The  colouring  of  the  building  was  ratroited  to  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  already  well  known  bj  his  worka  on  the  Alhambn, 
and  on  variooa  points  of  decorative  art ;  and  he,  with  great 
akill  and  originality,  ezeented  his  task  by  boldly  covering  the 
whole  £ramework  of  the  edifice  with  the  tu^  primitive 
colours,  bine,  red,  and  yellow,  "  in  such  relative  proportions 
Bstonentraliseordestn^eachother."  Of  coarse  the  anooimee- 
ment  of  his  system  was  met  with  much  deprecatory  criticism, 
bat  the  regalt  amply  justified  his  views,  and  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  tiie  colour  added  much  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  bnildingt  while  it  harmonised  well  with  the  contents. 
How  admirably  the  bnilding  answwed  its  pnipose,  what  new 
and  el^ant  combinatitma  of  fona,  lij^l,  and  shade  and 
cdonr,  both  the  exterior  and  interior  ofFeied  to  the  eye,  or 
what  a  magnificent  and  snrprising  appearance  it  presented 
as  a  whole,  whetber  regarded  extemally,  or  when,  looking 
down  its  uirivalled  vista,  with  ita  rich  and  varied  contents, 
from  one  of  the  end  galleries,  it  belongs  not  to  an  article 
like  the  present  to  dwell  upon  or  even  to  describe.  As  is 
well  known,  the  building  has  been  re-erected  at  Sydenham 
as  a  permanent  stractnre,  with  great  improvements  on  the 
original  design. 

As  soon  as  provision  had  been  made  for  the  building,  the 
ConunissioneTS  tnmed  their  chief  attention  to  the  means 
necessary  for  obtaining  its  contents.  The  outline  of  an 
daborate  system  of  cUsriflcatitm,  ^wn  np  by  Ih-.  Lyon 
Playfair,  was  issned,  showing  what  a  wide  range  of  articles 
waa  soo^t  to  be  bronght  together  nnder  the  title  of  *  Objects 
of  Ittdnstrial  and  Prodnctive  Art*  The  whole  vras  arranged 
under  fonr  great  sections :  Raw  Materials,  Haduneiy,  Uaas- 
ftctnres,  and  Fine  Arts ;  and  these  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  avast  number  of  classes  and  smaller  divisioi^. 
To  &ciUtate  the  collection  of  tiie  objects,  and  to  serve  as 
ready  means  of  intercoorse  between  the  producers  and  the 
commissioners,  district  committees  were  formed  in  all  the 
principal  towns  and  manu&ctaring  loealiUes,  by  whom  all 
the  urangementa  re^>ectiiig  the  ulotment  of  space  in  the 
building  and  the  transmission  of  the  goods  were  conducted. 
Formal  communications  were  made  to  the  various  foreign 
Kovemments,  as  well  as  to^  the  governors  of  British  colonies, 
by  moat  of  whom  CMumiasionera  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  operationi  in  thoee  oonntries  required  for  their 
adequate  representation  in  tfa«  great  nndeitaking.  And  so 
judicious  were  these  several  armooemmta,  that  though  from 
almost  every  country  in  Europe — from  almost  every  state  in 
the  North  American  Union — from  the  republics  of  South 
Americar^from  each  of  our  own  wide-spread  colonies — 
&om  India,  Egypt,  Penda,  and  even  from  the  Society 
Islands,  spedmens  more  or  less  bulky,  vala^le,  and 
numerous  were  sent,  the  numbers  were  comparatively  few 
that  reached  their  destination  materially  later  than  the  date 
at  first  fixed  for  their  arrival.  Considering  the  entire  novelty 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  immense  difficulty  there  must 
have  been  in  many  instances  experienced  in  getting  the 
collections  together,  the  littie  knowledge  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  contribntors  could  have  liad  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  punctuality,  as  well  aa  their  compantive 
want  of  interest  in  the  auccess  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
various  physical  aa  well  aa  conventional  obstructions  wUeh 
had  to  be  encountered,  this  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
by  no  means  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  successful  issue  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  actual  number  of  objects  exhibited  no  record  was 
kept;  and  as  often  a  large  nnmber  of  articles  was  included 
under  a  single  entry,  no  close  approximation  was,  perhaps, 
possible.  The  Jury  Council,  however,  in  their  report  to  Uie 
Koyal  Commissioners,  said  that  the  duties  of  jurors  had 
"'involved  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  at  least  a 
million  articles ; "  but  this,  though  it  tells  much  for  the  zeal 
and  indnstiy  of  the  furors,  does  not  do  anything  towards  ex- 
^aining  how  tiie  unita  of  the  million  were  determined.*  Of 
uw  value  ttf  the  articles  contained  in  the  building,  many  wild 
gjueascs  were  hazarded  innvg  the  continuance  ofthe  HxhiU- 
tton;  the  Cofflmianonen  state  in  oae  of  the  app«idize«  of 


their  Report  that,takinf;  in  each  case  the  owner^s  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  possession,  the  gross  value  of  the  artielea  ex- 
hibited— the  £smoii8  Koh-i-noor  being  alone  excluded  frtnn 
the  reckoning — was  under  two  millions  (1,781,0292^  lli.  4d) 
Tlie  total  number  of  exhitnton  waa  about  lfi.000. 

The  Exhibition  ma  formally  i^ened  by  her  Majee^,  on 
the  let  of  May,  1801 ;  it  mnained  open  144  d^,  bmng 
finally  closed  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  ntire  munberta 
viaita  paid  to  the  Exhibition  waa  6,063,986,  being  a  dafly 
average  of  48,1 11 .  This  average  was  not  reached  till  Jnne,  bid 
from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  Exhibititm  there  waa 
paratively  littie  variati(A  till  the  last  week  when  the  avoagt 
was  doubled.  The  number  of  visitors  during  this  week  waa 
so  extraordinary  that  we  are  tempted  to  set  down  the  figures 
in  detail.  Monday,  October  6th,  107,816,  Tue«!ay,  109,91S, 
Wednesday,  109,760,  Thursdajr,  90,813,  Friday,  46,913, 
Saturday,  63,061.  The  following  are  three  purs  of  con- 
trasts presented  by  the  daily  returns:  Highest  five-shilling  day. 
May  S4Ui,  44,612 ;  Lowest,  July  19th,  9,327  ;  Highest  haU- 
crown  day,  October  lltb,  63,061;  Lomit,  Septanber  6Ui, 
13,678;  Highest  shilling  day,  October  7th,  109,916;  Lowest, 
May  S6th,  85.408. 

The  six  million  vinti  paid  to  the  ExhiUtion  plainly  inffi- 
catebutveiy  longhlytlw  aetnal  number  of  visitors.  Snne 
peiKHis  went  doubtless  tra  or  even  twenty  times  during  tiw 
season,  a  very  lane  proportion  went  twice.  After  weighing 
carefully  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  the  authorities  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  probable  average  of  visits  would  be 
about  three,  and  that  emsequentiv  about  two  millions  of 
persons  visited  the  Exhibition.  Further,  an  attempt  vraa  made 
to  arrive  at  the  number  of foreim  visitors  by  an  exnminatioB 
of  the  lista  fnmished  to  the  llome  Office  by  the  '^nti^ni  of 
all  steamen  plying  between  the  ports  of  England  and  the 
continent  of  Enrope,  and  of  returns  funushed  by  the  United 
States  ligation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  number 
of  aliens  who  arrived  in  England  from  all  parts  of  the  vnnid, 
between  the  Ist  of  April  and  the  30th  of  Septembw,  1861, 
was  68,427 ;  a  number  very  &r  ImIow  what  the  comnua 
imagination  had  supposed.  During  the  same  period  in  1860  tl» 
number  of  aliens  who  landed  in  England  was  15,614,  so 
that  42,913  would  seem  to  be  the  utmost  number  that  can  be 
supposed  to  have  visited  this  country  for  the  express  porpoas 
of  seeing  the  Exhibition,  though  probably  Caw  of  the  remaiDdB* 
left  these  shores  without  visiting  it  ^e  largest  nnmber  of 
viators  was  from  France,  87,200,  then  came  Germany, 
10,400,  the  United  States,  fiOOO,  Belgium^  3,700,  Holland, 
2,900.  But  if  the  numbers  be  considered  m  relation  to  tin 
population  of  the  several  countries,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Holland  sent  most  visitor^  Belgium  next,  then  Frano^  Oer- 
many,  and  the  United  States.  The  respective  pnportionB  of 
town  and  country  visitras  was  attempted  to  be  amved  at  by 
comparing  the  arrivals  in  London,  Iran  April  to  Oetobsr,  hj 
Btaam-boats  and  raUways—of  eoune  a  very  rude  method,  hot 
the  only  available  one—when  it  appeared  that  the  arrivals  in 
1861  wen  4,837,240)  against  2,791,763  in  I860,  a  diffierenee 
of  1,446,487.  But  as  against  this  there  had  to  be  set  off  the 
regular  yearly  increaae  in  the  number  of  travellers  by  railway, 
and  other  allowances  to  be  made ;  the  inferuice  was  drawn 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  came  from  the  pravinoes  to 
view  the  Exhibition  slightiy  exceeded  a  million :  roo^y,  we 
may  say  that  the  Exhibition  was  visited  by  about  a  tmllicm  of 
the  inubitanta  of  London,  the  same  number  from  the  pro- 
vinces, and  about  60,000  foreigners.* 

The  details  of  the  jury  awards  do  not  oome  within  onr 
present  object;  but  the  following  are  the  gonsial  nantt^  m 
affording  materials  for  otnuparison. 

There  were  106<Couneil  Medals,'  8876*Pliae  Madab; 
and  8048  '  Honourable  Mentions,*  malting  a  totd  of  0OM 
honorary  ^stinctions  of  all  kiuds.  If  we  take  tlw  ediibitois 
at  the  estimated  number  of  16,000,  about  <me-4hird  vreca 
deemed  worthy  of  some  kind  of  recognition.  Of  the  tcrtal 
number,  8039  were  taken  by  exhibitors  belonf^g  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  3046  hj  fmign  sxhilutcaa.  Onr 
foreign  goesti  oocnpied  about  two-llftu  of  the  spaw,  and 

•  It  muf  b*  latsnaflnc  to  oompsia  this*  Baabm  wltt  snMwlnt  aor> 
McpondlDK  aUtWlH  of  As  Fula  HiilvWMl  EshlUtIn  18S6,  slVM  fa 
tbft  •  Third  lUpoftaOQrf  Om  CoBmlnleiMn  fbr  tte  ExUbUtoo  of  iflSL' 
"Tha  total  nnmbcT  of  vlsttoia  to  tha*  PaUU  i»  riodwtri*,'  betmtt  a» 
Ifith  of  Mkr.  tU  dKtS  of  Hi  opeiiliiB,  «nd  the  M  of  DsoimbH'.  wtm  It  «M 
flaathrdModtotbs  palllo.wu  MMMtlB  addlHaB  to  SO^SBO  to 
tbe'PalBli  dM  BMnxAiii;'  gf  OUi  aumbtf  4(M>0Ow«n  BmUk  ■nWw^ 
ladDdlng  arss  flimUied  wlQi  wnfcmni^  punorti  turn  of  cAum.  1W 
tDW  nnnlMi  or  azblUton  w  VKBSe,  aboat  oo*^  or  «M  r 
white  of  tbaiaulatel/66Tm  ftm  tta'QBltod  KtMktofi  ' 
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ted:  off  thne-fiftbs  of  the  hoDdtn.  The  greatlj-eoToted 
'CWkU  Afodals  *  were  awarded  in  the  ratio  of  79  to  British 
and  87  to  foreign  ezhibiton;  the  'Priie  Medali,'  1S44 
r  Ikitiih  and  1632  foreign ;  the  *  HouooraUe  Mentioni/  716 
British  and  1326  foreign. 

In  idatioB  to  different  classes  of  exhibited  artidei,  there 
wen  a  Inr  ikiiking  and  iiutnuitiTe  facta,  in  iw^inwy,  in 
mnBiMtiins,  in  metal,  and  in  ||laaB  and  poieelaui  nannlu- 
tuns,  the  Mtidi  ohitaton  gamed  more  primi  than  all  the 
loreigim  eombiaed.  In  textile  fiibrici^  in  fins  arts,  and  in 
■aecellanwM  raannfutniea,  the  foreign  exhibiton  took  off 
the  honours  in  the  ratio  of  aboat  three-iifths  to  tw{>-fifth8 
&itiaL  Bat  in  the  section  of  raw  materialB  for  food  and 
manftetnzM,  the  foreign  exhibitors  gained  nearly  f(Mr  time* 
«E  many  ^ns  as  the  British  (988  to  268).  It  would  be  a 
hasty  geoeralisatioD  to  in^pr  from  thence  that  Britain  is  a 
mAofaetniipg  and  not  a  prodndng  coontiy ;  bnt  the  simple 
beta  themselres  are  worthy  of  not^  whetlwE  we  thendse 
CMieeming  them  or  not. 

The  great  hoooars,  the  Conncil  Medals,  were  Tery  nn- 
«qB&lly  distributed  as  r^iards  ihe  classes  of  exhibited  ar- 
ticles ;  for  out  of  the  whole  namber  of  166,  no  less  than 
86  (more  than  oo»-half)  were  awarded  for  nuichinery  alone. 
TUsisaiwnifieantfKt;  abowing  that  the  Juries,  or  father 
theCSmneif  of  Chdnoen,  were  not  detemd  by  Uie  gorgeous 
di^la^  anmnd  them  fn»i  dmng  jostioe  to  the  great  working 
aigeoeies  by  which  mod«n  wealth  is  produced. 

We  must  devote  a  paragraph  to  the  Financial  xenHe. 
Tba  receipts  at,  and  in  relatiim  to,  the  Exhibition,  by  which 
it  was  made  a  self-supporting  concern,  were  tmly  lemark- 
■Ue.  Tbe  admissions  were  by  season  tickets,  and  by  pay- 
mmi  at  the  doors.  Of  the  season  tickets,  no  less  than 
10,89S  genttemen's  tickets  at  three  goineas  each,  and  6616 
ladies*  tickets  at  two  guineas  each,  were  sold  before  the 
Exhibition  commenced,  making  together  19,fi07,  for  which 
more  than  02,000/.  were  paid.  About  6000  more  tickets 
were  sold  dniing  the  period  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  of  these  6000,  the  ladies  took  off  nearly 
a  thonsaod  more  than  the  gentleman.  The  nnaUest  money 
ncMpt  at  the  doom  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  opening : 
the  Ingest  was  on  the  third  day  before  the  closing :  thMe 
amns  were  and  6S832.  respectively,  the  former  in  sora- 
reigna  and  tbe  latter  in  shininra.  The  average  of  the  daily 
receipts  at  the  doors  was  2633;.  There  were  two  admission 
days  at  1/.,  twenty-eight  at  6$.,  thirty  at  2f.  fid.,  eighty  at  1; 
one  for  season-tickets  only,  two  tor  exhibitors  and  their 
friends,  and  one  for  exhibitors  and  the  officials;  making  op 
the  total  of  a  faandred  and  forty-foor. 

The  total  receipts  amoontedm  round  numbers  to  006,0001., 
that  amonnt  being  thus  made  up :  snbscriptions  67,800A, 
entrance  fees  426,000/.,  casual  receipts  (•',  e.  refreshment  mid 
catalogue  contracts,  royalty  on  medals,  washing-rooms,  &c.) 
13,900/,  The  total  expenditure  connected  with  tbe  Ex- 
Mbition  was  about  330,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  176,000/. 
m  tlie  hands  of  the  CommiasioneTs,  but  the  fimU  balance, 
ladnding  interest  on  Exdieqner  Bills  and  additional  small 
reeeipta  was  186,436/.  How  to  apply^  this  large  surploa  was 
a  most  nnportmit  qnesticai.  The  ongioal  annonnoement  to 
tlie  snbseribm  waa  to  Qie  effiect  that,  sfaonld  any  sarplns 
resnais,  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the  Commisstoaen  "  to  apply 
the  aame  to  purposes  strictly  in  connection  with  the  ends  of 
the  ExhiUti<m,  or  for  tiie  establishment  of  nmilai  exhibi- 
tions for  the  fatan."  This  latter  purpose  they  were  however 
led  OR  more  mature  reflection  to  abandon,  and  they  arrived 
at  the  coDclnaion  iiAt  instead  of  appljring  it  to  any  purposes 
of  a  temporary,  partial,  or  local  character,  they  could  in  no 
way  so  properly  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  pledges  held  out  to 
ihe  pnbHc  as  by  assisting  in  carr^g  ont  a  comprehensive 
sefaeme  which  should  have  for  its  object  to  "increase  the  means 
of  industrial  education  and  exteiul  the  influence  of  science 
and  siTt  npon  productive  induatiy:'*  they  having  been  eom- 
yeDed  by  their  experience,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition, 
to  r^ard  as  a  matter  of  nigent  impoitanee  the  "a^stemati- 
aHly  imparling  instroetiw  in  seienee  and  art  to  the  industrial 
rlaanm  of  the  community,  to^enable  them  to  maintain  their 
zne-aininence  in  ^e  marsets  of  the  world."  In  thdr  Second 
Seport  (1862)  the  Commissionen  review  the  existing  means 
aad  defioencKS  of  the  country  in  respect  to  these  matters, 
and  develope  their  idea  of  the  means  required  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  which  they  have  pointed  out.  Properly  to  carry 
into  execution  any  comprehensive  scheme  would  require  the 
liberal  oo-operation  of  the  public  and  the  government  The 
inthenandaof  the  Commisnoners  wooldgobata  small 


way  towards  meeting  the  reqniremffiits  of  the  ease.  It  woaU 
snffioe  however  to  prepare  the  groond,  and  they  detatmiaed 
•0  to  employ  it,  leaving  it  to  tl^  pnbhe  tocom|dete  tbe  work 
when  ita  importance  and  necessity  shall  have  become  Ailly 
understood  and  appreciated,  Thev  say,  "  The  Cominissioneii 
feel  it  their  duty  to  deal  with  tne  funds  iiutheir  hands  in 
aoch  a  manner  as  may  ensure  the  greatest  amonnt  of  advan- 
tage hmn^  derived  from  the  mode  of  their  iq)idication ;  and 
they  consider  that  in  no  wnmnTwiMtKialwr  tnanred  lo  well 
aa  by  catefnlly  preparing  the  basis  aiid  framewoilL  of  s  buga 
and  comprehuuive  plan,  and  aeauing  ^iMatitiiw  ibr  ita  exacSF 
tion,  leaving  it  to  the  varioos  intereata  eonowned  to  give 
■ubstanee  to  it,  whilst  the  perfect  development  of  the  syatam 
must  be  left  to  the  progressive  action  m  time,  commencing 
with  the  wants  at  present  manifested,  and  extending  it  aa 
those  wants  become  greater  and  find  e^oessioa  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  In  investigating  the  caoaea  which  have  led 
to  the  deficiency  in  England  of  larger  institutions  of  the 
character  alluded  to,  and  the  reasons  why  t^  gresi  amount 
of  private  exertion  and  of  State  endowmmt  already  mentioned 
has  not  operated  with  all  tbe  advantage  that  might  have  been 
looked  for,  we  have  found  two,  whidi  have  more  eq>eciaUy 
attracted  our  notice :  the  first  beiag  the  want  of  that  harmony 
of  system  which  voold  admit  of  aa  eeonomie  ud  oomlnned 
action  of  the  ibieea  aheady  in  enstenoe  tomrda  a  conunoa 
end;  and  the  second,  the  want  of  actual  space  ^  tbair 
developmettt  m  this  orcrorowded  metropolis.*'  And  having 
enlaiged  on  these  points  at  some  length,  they  add  that  it 
appears  to  them  that^  "  The  two  tfaings  to  be  aimed  at  are 
the  adoption  of  a  ^ttem  and  tbe  aeenring  of  a  locaU^  where 
that  system  may  be  developed.  We  feel  that  we  are  best 
dischy^uig  the  dnties  intrusted  to  as  her  Majesty,  by 
submitting  for  consideration  and  discussion  on  the  {wt  of 
the  public  snch  a  system,  and  omselves  providing  snch  a 
locality,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  filling  op  of  the  plan  that 
may  be  adopted  must  be  left  to  the  wanta  expressed,  to  tbe 
interest  felt  by  tbe  public  at  large,  and  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  iastitetionis  aocieties,  and  individnals,  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Ckrremment  to  devek^  more  fully  the  institu- 
tions already  fonnded  by  i^  and  whidi  are  so  modi  ^pre- 
dated by  the  vablio." 

Acting  on  tne  aoffiastions  (rf  this  report,  the  Oovemmant 
in  the  speech  from  Se  Throne  at  the  openine  of  the  sessioa 
of  1852-63  invited  the  "aid  and  co-operation  of  parliament 
in  promoting  a  "comprehensive  scheme**  fbr  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Practical  Science,  which  was 
in  effect  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners.  After  some 
discussion  the  House  of  Commons  voted  tbe  sum  of  160,000/. 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  which  a  National  G^ery 
and  Museum  might  be  erected,  and  which  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  other  purposes  indicated.  An  equal  sum  was 
provided  by  the  CommissioneiB  out  of  the  snrplus  remaining 
at  tbeir  di^)OBal.  The  land  pnrcfaased  by  the  Commissionera 
consisted  of  tiie  well-known  Gore  House  estate  of  21  acres, 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  Exbibitton  of  1861  j 
the  ViUars  estate  of  48  aeres,  and  aome  other  adjaoent  lud, 
which  "  were  deemed  indlspenisble  for  the  oomputeneas  and 
development  of  the  rapacities  of  the  pn^rfy.*'  Altogether 
it  formed  a  compact  estate  of  aboat  86  acres.  Its  extxeme 
length  being  bait  a  mile,  its  average  width  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  secuie  other 
adjoining  property  to  the  extent  of  about  80  acres  then 
obtainable,  muring  in  all  about  170  acres,  bnt  the  Govern- 
ment demurred,  and  the  opportnnity  was  lost,  it  being 
speedily  purchased  for  buildhag  purposes.  For  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purchases  the  govnnment  subaeqnently 
obtained  an  additional  vote  of  27,&00/L ;  and  tbe  Commis- 
sioners, having  obtained  the  neceesary  powers  from  parlia- 
ment, have  formed  upon  the  estates  lines  of  road,  sewers,  &c. 
The  total  expenditure  npon  the  Kennngton  estate  np  to 
Jan.  31, 1868,  has  been  313,086/.,  and  64,716/.  remains  to 
be  paid  in  eompletim  of  me  of  the  porchiwes.  The  Com- 
missitmenwishto  retain  in  their  hands  a  balance  of  80,000/L 
^idi  they  eonrider  to  be  "  the  minimum  which  they  could 
safely  retain  for  the  pnrpoie  of  meeting  current  expenses  and 
providing  for  contingencies."  The  Commission  itself  has  been 
incorporated  as  a  permanent  body,  and  certain  members  of 
tbe  Oovemment  are  now  ee  ^kia  members  of  it 

The  "  comprehensive  scbeme "  of  the  CommissioDers 
proposed  eventually  to  bring  together,  upon  the  locality  they 
have  purchased,  all  the  existing  metropolitan  institutions, 
whether  dependent  on  government  or  on  private  support, 
which  have  in  view  the  adv^^^^f^^lj^f  in 
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ibdr  TAfiow  branchM,  and  to  "  Mtabliih  a  c«ntnl  point  of 
nnion  for  tboM  who  in  no  many  ways  devote  their  energiei 
to  the  came  ends,  especially  in  respect  of  the  practical  Mipii" 
gatioQ  of  icienoe  and  art  to  prodoctive  indoatiy."  They 
thus,  in  oonnectiDn  witii  the  enlaind  tyitem  of  indnstrial 
in^tmctiou  of  which  they  urged  tm  neceanty,  hiqwd  that 
instead  of  briu  bdund  moat  oUiar  EnfqMan  uticms  ve 
might  tak*  the  lead  in  indnstrial  icitiuM  aad  art,  aa  well  as 
in  mano&otnring  indostry  and  enterprtM.  Bat  the  Com- 
miaiaien  have  been  doomed  to  see  their  scheme,  like  ao 
many  another  eastle  in  oloudland,  rednoed  to  ranch  hnmblar 
dimenuoni  than  that  in  which  it  at  first  presented  itself  to 
their  imigination.  As  a  first  step  it  was  proposed  to  remove 
the  National  GaUenr,  and  a  noble  site  with  a  front^  of  a 
UioaBiind  feet  (tlie  depth  being  practically  unlimited)  nearly 
being  tfie  site  of  the  Exhibitiun  of  1851,  was  proffered  by 
the  CommisBioners.  A  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
in  ]  863  reported  nnanimonaly  in  its  favonr,  and  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  inclined  to  sapport  the  proposition,  bnt 
the  Comminionen  appointed  to  consider  the  inbject  in  1857 
deoidad  by  a  majority  of  three  votes  to  one  against  removing 
th«  national  ooUection  fromTra&igar  Sqnare;  and  ineonee- 
inwiGeofth^rreportaaarTayhaBbeen  made  of  the  ground  in 
tosnar,  and  aetunateB  givwi  of  tlw  cost  of  enlarging  the  present 
bmlding,  or  erecting  a  new  one  on  its  site.  Bo  with  referenoe 
to  the  ArUCoUectiona  in  the  British  Mosenm,  the  feeling  of 
the  Tmitees  has  been  decidedly  expressed  agunst  any  re- 
moval. 8o  again,  a  new  boilding  has  been  erected  for  the 
ooUection  of  vegetable  prodncts  at  Kew,  which  were  pro- 
posed -to  be  tuien  to  Kensington,  Then  the  Learned 
Societies  were  averse  to  migratiDg  so  fax  westward,  and 

{troviaion  has  been  made  for  tbeii  aeoommodation  at  Bnr- 
ington  House,  PieoadUIy,  whitdi  was  purchased  by  the 
Government. 

Bnt  a  veiT  definite  advnnoe  has  been  made.  By  mann- 
factorers  and  artisans,  and  by  the  general  pubUe,  as  well  as 
by  the  Commisnon,  the  great  importance  of  systematic  art 
instmetion  is  now  eoneraUy  adnutted.  A  new  department 
of  the  GoranuneDt  us  beni  eteated,  whose  spedu  du^  is 


the  |iiomotion  of  Industrial  Art  and  Sdsnee ;  and  to  wUdl 
was  mtmsted  the  direoUon  of  all  previously  eristtng  govern- 
ment soientiJIc  and  art  institutions,  and  the  eneonragenient  of 
all  local  institutions  of  a  similar  order.  [Soibkcb  amd  An, 
DKfkvnaan  or,  S.  S.]  Upon  the  estate  purdiaaed  fay  the 
QoMmissioners  a  gnat  praetieal  st^  towards  the  rsdiaatka 
of  a  main  fisatBre  of  tbsir  adieme  has  bem  taken.  In  ■ 
boUding  which  hav  been  adapted  to  the  purpose,  instnutioB 
in  pmcueal  art  and  seience  1^  pn^^Bssors  and  teeoben  of  the 
bignest  standing  is  regularly  given,  and  an  SKesUrat  Ufanry 
has  been  formed  for  uie  use  of  the  students  j  more  strictly 
scientific  courses  of  lectores  are  at  tiie  same  time  delivered 
at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science,  in  Jarmyn  Street 
—the  two  institutions  making  together  a  sebool  neariy 
resembling  that  desired  by  the  Commissions,  In  a 
spacious  temporary  iron  building  at  the  sonth-eastscn 
angle  of  the  eetate  have  been  brought  together  for  pabBe 
exhibition  industrial,  edncational,  and  art  coUectioni,  which, 
thoQgh  as  yet  necessarily  veiy  incomplete,  and  in  some  eases 
only  rudimentary,  are  ill  of  great  value  and  interest ;  and 
having  been'  arranged  and  shown  so  as  most  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  indnstrial  etaases,  thiy  have  proved  >»• 
raariiably  attraotiva.  Theaa  eolleotiona  induda  aMnseoa 
of  Patent  inventi«ia,  a  Trade  Mnseon,  a  ICnsenm  of  Anoieat 
sod  Modem  Manafcotnres,  a  Mnsenm  ef  Animal  Pndncla, 
a  Museum  of  Domeatio  Econ<«iy,  the  Ardiitsctun]  Hnsmm 
formerly  exhibited  in  Cannon  Row,  the  fine  coU«otion  of 
paintings  by  British  artists  presented  to  the  nation 
Mr.  Sheepuinks,  and  coUeetions  of  British  •colptnie, 
drawings,  etchings,  &c.  At  the  present  moment  [Match 
1858],  a  eoUeetion  of  models  ana  drawings  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Memorial  to  be  erected  in  commenao' 
ration  of  the  Great  Exhibition  is  also  being  exhibited  in 
the  '  South  Kensington  Mnseum,*  but  the  true  memorial  of  the 
Exhibition  of  ISfil  wiU  be  the  Exhibition  Estate,  with  the 
Mnsenms  of  Art  and  Indostrial  Seienee  ocdleeted  npni  it. 

EXILE.   [See  SEaviTonn,  Prnal,  &  S.1 

EXOCETUS.  [FiTiiwFiBB.] 

BTEBRIGHT.  [EnnaASu.] 


FABER,  REV.  GEORGE  STANLET,  was  bom  on  the 
20th  of  October  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  ion  of  the  Rev. 
.  Xhomu  Faher,  who  was  descended  from  a  French  refugee 
who  oame  over  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  e£ct 
of  Nantes.  He  was  ednoated  at  the  grammsr^duol  of 
Heppenbolme,  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained 
tiU  1789,  when  he  wan  enrered  of  University  CoU^,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  decree  of  B.A.  in  179S,  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-first  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  and 
Totor  of  Lincoln  CoU^.  He  took  his  d^ree  of  ji.A.  in 
1706,  served  the  office  of  Proctor  in  1801,  ai^  in  the  same 
yev,  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  preached  the  discourses  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  published  under  the  titie  of  '  Horn 
Mosaicv.*  He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1803,  and  marriad 
in  the  same  year.  Having  by  this  step  relinquished  his 
feUowship,  he  went  to  reside  with  his  father  at  C«lver%, 
near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  where  for  two  years  he  acted  as 
cDiata  In  1805  he  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Porham,  which  he  resigned  in 
1808  for  that  of  Bedmanhall,  in  the  aune  county,  fu  181 1 
he  was  colJated  to  the  vicarage  of'  Long*Newton,  where  he 
remained  till  1831,  when  Bisbop  Bargees  prweuted  him  to 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbonr.  In  1632  Bishop 
Van  Mildert  gave  him  the  mastership  of  Sherbum  Hospital, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  when  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of 
Long-Newton,  Doring  his  mastership  he  considerably  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  estates  of  the  Hospital.  He  rebuilt 
the  chapel,  the  house,  and  the  offices,  and  greaUy  improved 
the  grounds;  he  augmented  the  incomes  of  the  incumbntta 
of  livings  under  his  patronage,  restored  the  chanoeli  of  their 
charcbes,  and  erected  agricultural  buildings  on  the  farms. 
He  died  at  his  lendence,  Sherbnni  HoipiUu,  m  tJie  a7th  oi 
January,  18M. 

The  UieolMwal  writings  of  Mr.  Faher,  partioularly  those 
on  propheq^  have  had  a  very  wide  circolauon.   One  of  the 


principles  fat  the  interpretation  of  nn^liei^  wbich  ba  diiefly 
Ij^ioured  to  establish  and  exemplify,  was,  that  the  d^neer* 
tions  of  events  in  prophecy  an  not  applicable  to  the  destiniea 
of  individoals,  bnt  to  those  oi  govenunutsand  nationa.  Hia 
writings  are  nnmenos,  and  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  important :— *  Hons  Moa^o^  or  a  Viav  of  thn 
Mosaioal  Records,  with  reapeot  to  their  C«nddenee  n^Hk 
Profane  Antiquity,  tiieir  internal  Credibility,  and  their  Con- 
nexion with  CliriBtianity  *  a  vols.  8vo,  1801 1  <  A  THasertatigin 
an  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabyri,  or  the  great  gods  of  Phcanicaa, 
Samothraee,  Egypt,  Troas,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Crete,'  S  vols, 
dvo ;  *  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  folfiUad, 
are  now  folfllling,  or  wiU  hereafter  be  folfiUed,  relative  to 
the  great  Period  of  1S60  Years,'  3  vols.  Svo,  1S06;  *A 
General  and  Connected  View  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to 
the  Conversion,  Restoration,  Union,  and  future  Glotj  <tf 
Jad^  and  Israel,'  3  vols.  8vo,  1808;  *  The  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry,*  3  vols.  Svo,  1816  ;  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Qeoios  and 
Object  of  the  Patriarohal,  the  LeviticaJ,  and  tiie  Cbristiaa 
Dispensation,'  S  vols.  8to,  1883 ;  '  The  Sacred  Calendar  of 
Prophecy,  or  a  Diseeitation  m  tlM  Prophedea  which  tnnt  of 
the  Grand  Period  of  Seven  Times,*  S  vols.  8vo,  1888  ; 
*  Eight  Dissertations  on  certain  eoimoeted  Prophetical  Bi»> 
sages  of  Holy  Soriptures  bearing  mora  or  leas  npon  tha 
Promise  of  a  Mighty  Deliverer,'  i  vols.  8v0, 1840. 

FAIRFOHD.  rGLouoaemsBmn.] 

FALKINGHAM.  [LiHooLnBaiRBT} 

FAHEHAM.  fHiMraBiRB.] 

PAREY,  JOHN,  civU  engineer  and  drau^tsman,  wnn 
bom  at  Lambeth  on  Much  SO,  1701,  and  was  ednoated  mt 
Wobum,  where  his  father  was  agent  to  the  Duke  (rif  Bedford, 
who  took  much  interest  in  the  progress  of  agrioultare.  John 
Farey,  senior,  was  frequentiy  employed  in  making  reports  an 
geological  questions ;  wrote  a  '  General  View  of  the  Agii> 
cnUore  and  Minerals  of  MMire,' 
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d«,  1611,)  1  work  wUeh  ha/i  nnt  npntation,  and  oontri- 
bnted  to  the  '  Agncaltanl  Magatine.'  fatey,  junior— with 
hit  biotheia  and  Msten,  bocoming  at  an  early  age  attached  to 


*  Mecfaanioal  Dictionary,'  the  '  Fantalogia,'  and  many  other 
publicatioDi,  some  of  which  he  contributed  artidei  to,  or 
edited.  To  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mesars.  Lowiy, 
the  engraverB,  has  been  ascribed  in  a  groat  decree,  the  ment 
of  introdnciog  a  better  explanatory  style  of  illnsttation  in 
■oicntifia  works,  and  which  has  not  since  been  improved  Q{Kin 
in  the  bulk  of  publications,  in  a  mtio  eonunensanUe  with 
aaedianieal  fteilitiea.  Hia  avoeationa  conueoted  him  with 
eminent  sdnitifle  men  of  the  time ;  and  thna  with  Hnddart, 
Jaiaop,  Myloe,  and  Bemnie,  he  was  en^ged  in  the  pttblica- 
tton  of  SmeatoD*s  reports  ioA  drawings.  In  1807  he  bad 
nceiTed  the  silver  mMal  of  the  Society  of  Arta  for  an  instm- 
ment  for  making  per^teetiTe  drawingo,  described  in  their 
'  Tranaaetions  i '  and  in  1813  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him  on  the  invention  of  his  machine  for  drawing  ellipeea. 
This  last  he  afterwards  improved  npon,  besides  effecting 
many  improvements  in  the  scales  and  drawing  instnunenu 
now  in  use.  In  1819  he  went  to  fioBaia,  and  was  mgagedin 
the  constmction  of  iron-worka.  In  Koisia  he  firat  saw  a 
steam-engine  indicator— aainstrnmantwhieh  it  was  attempted 
to  keep  secret^-and  on  his  return  he  had  similar  contrivances 
manuactnnd,  and  was  often  oraployed  to  oae  them  in  disputed 
caaea.  In  18fll  he  reagned  his  profoeaional  engigMnenta  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  and  embarked  in  a  lace  mannfaetory  in 
DevoiMhire,  but  ^ave  that  np  in  18S3.  In  18B6  he  took  Uie 
en^neerii^  direetim  of  flax-mille  at  Leeds ;  but  in  1896,  on 
the  failure  of  hU  brother's  health,  he  retomed  to  London, 
and  from  that  time  to  near  his  death,  which  took  plaoeinhis 
Bixty-first  year,  on  the  17th  of  July  18A1,  he  was  employed 
a«  »  consulting  engineer,  or  referee,  in  most  of  the  novel 
indentions  and  litigated  patent  caaee,  daring  the  quarter  of  a 
centnry.  For  sa(£  duties  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  from 
retentive  memory  as  to  details  of  machines  and  piooesaes, 
names  and  dates,  and  horn  habits  of  coascientioos  and  labo- 
rious research  into  anthoritiaa  for  cases.  In  his  investigations 
and  in  the  preparation  of  drawings  for  Bpecifications,  he  was 
aaaiatad  by  his  wife,  a  lady  of  great  saeotific  attainments. 
From  the  ihock  of  her  decesse  he  never  wholly  recovered. 
Borne  time  before,  partof  his  library  and  doccnienti  bad  been 
bnint  with  hia  hone  in  Ooildford-atrtc^.  Farey  commenced 
a  '  TrBBtiae  on  the  Steam-engine,  Historical,  Practical,  and 
Deacriptive/  (4to,  London,  1887,  with  pbtee.)  a  valuable 
work,  bnt  whim  did  not  get  begnmd  a  firat  vflumc,  and  he 
was  an  acUve  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Bngittecri, 
from  whose  B^ort  of  186I-fi2  many  of  tiuie  paitiauanaze 
derived. 

FAUINGDON.  rFAauMaDoiT.l 

FAT.   [TiMoitf,  OaoAWO,  S.  IJ 

rADCHER,  L£ON,an  ex-minister  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  a  writer  on  subjects  of  political  economy  and 
social  progress,  was  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  hia 
life  as  a  joarouist.  His  connection  with  uoe  periodical  press 
of  Paris  commenced  about  the  year  1830 ;  from  1836  to 
1848  he  was  a  contribntor  to  ibe  *  Coorrier  Francaia,*  and 
was  afterwards  a  leading  writer  in  the '  Aevne  dea  Denz 
Hondas,*  which  is  pnblislied  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every 
flMmth,  and  oeeapiea  an  inflnential  place  amnig  these 
periodioahi  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  disensaion  of 
queatiuis  of  political  economy  and  the  investigation  of  the 
■etnal  condition  of  the  wions  nations  of  the  world.  M.  L4sn 
Fanoher  was,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  dynasty  of 
Lows  Philippe,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  forthe 
d^artment  of  Mame.  He  was  re-«lected  b^  the  ssme  d»- 
jwrtmentln  1848  sa  one  of  its  representatives  m  the  National 
Asaembly  of  the  French  Republic.  He  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Decembw  89,  1848,  and  held  the  office  till 
May  14,  1849.  He  was  u^ain  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  April  10,  1801,  and  waa  succeeded  by  the  Comte  da 
Peiwigny,  January  SS,  1868.  M.  L^on  Faucher  died  on  the 
iSth  of  December  18S4,  at  Manellle. 

M.  Ij4on  Faucher  pablished  in  184S  '£tades  sur  I'Angle- 
terre,*  S  vol*.  8vo,  Paris,a  workdeseriptiveof  the  sonaland 
Industrial  condition  of  certain  diBtricts  of  England — White- 
ehapel,  3t.  Giles's,  the  City  ;  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Lee<ls, 
Birmingham,  and  adjoining  districts — t<^ether  with  disserla* 
lions  on  the  Bank  of  ISnglend,  the  Lower  Chuses,  Middle 
fHimir  AziitoecM^,  ths  Cea-Lawa  and  the  League,  and 


the  BaUnoe  of  Powen.  fieverd  portions  of  this  wwk  had 
appeared  in  1643  and  1844  in  the  '  Aevue  des  Deux  Houdeei' 
and  the  description  of  Maehester  had  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of '  Manchester  in  1841 ;  its  Preenit 
Condition,*  ISmo.  The  work  is  written  in  a  foir  snd 
impartial  spirit,  and  affords  evidence  of  diligent  research  and 
patient  investigation  i  but  contains  many  mistaken  viewa 
and  exaggerated  descriptions.  Other  dissertations  by  M. 
L^n  Fanoher  are  the  following De  I'lmpdt  snr  la 
Bevenue;'  'Da  Systeme  de  M.  Louis  Blanc*  'Do  la 
Situation  Finaneiire  et  du  findget,*  6vo,  1860,  appeared 
originally  in  the  'Revne  des  Deux  Mondes,*  In  1849. 
*  RomaritB  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  and  the 
Demonctixatiim  of  Gold  in  several  Countries  in  Europe,  by 
Mons.  lAon  Faucher ;  translated  by  Thomas  Hanley,  Jonior,* 
8vo,  Ltmd.,  1668.  These  lemarka  appeared  first  in  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and  were  sabsequenUy  published, 
somewhat  modified,  in  the  Repivts  of  ute  Aead^io  dei 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiqnes. 

FAUJA81TE.  [MiHBULooT,&1.1 

FERRIER,MISS,  was  bom  at  Edinbargh,  about  1708. 
the  daughter  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  who  was  one  « 
Sir  W.  Scott's  colleagues  as  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sesrion. 
This  association  almoBt  necessarily  produced  an  intimacy 
with  the.Beott  fomily,  and  she  had  early  access  to  the 
company  of  the  beat  literary  society  of  her  native  city.  She 
was  the  author  of  <  Marriage,'  published  In  1818 ;  *  The 
Inheritance,*  in  1684 ;  and  *  Destiny,  or  the  Chiefs 
Daughter,' which  meared  in  1881.  They  were  all  pablished 
anonymously,  and  tbenos  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  of  Ua 
'<  Sister  shadow,"  at  the  end  of  his  <  Legend  of  Montrose,'  aa 
one  peculiarly  fitted  to  excel  in  the  depicting  of  Beottiah 
character,  as  proved  by  "the  very  lively  work  entitled 
'Marriage.'"  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  Miss 
Fwrier  was  one  of  hia  most  trusted  friends,  her  name  oocnra 
in  his  diary.  Her  novels  are  not  entirely  national ;  the 
chmctera  are  vigoronaly  drawn,  aad  thoroaghly  individ- 
ualised ;  the  plots  tolerably  well  imagined  and  ingeniously 
developed;  and  the  dialogues  are  apirited  and  life-like, 
sometimee  humoroua,  and  occasionally  witty.  The  use  of 
the  Scottish  dialect  is  occasionally  introduced  with  good 
effect,  the  dialect  actually  spoken  and  not  tbe  imitation 
which  wu  occasionally  heard  upon  tbe  stage.  All  her 
novels  were  successful,  and  have  become  standards ;  but  ahe 
seems  to  have  written  beeanae  she  had  accumulated  observa* 
tims  and  materials,  aad  not  from  the  lore  of  either  faate  or 
profit  Sir  Walter  BooAt,  indeed,  says  of  her,  that  in  con- 
versation "  she  was  the  least  s«t>«HMf  of  any  author,  fomale 
at  least,  whom  I  have  ever  aeea."  He  adds :  "she  wu 
simple,  fnll  of  hnmonr,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  repartee ; 
audall  thb  wltboat  the  least  affeetstion  of  the  blue-stocking." 
This  appearB  to  be  a  good  representation  ^  hti  iriiola 
character :  acute  and  observant,  she  was  too  kind  to  wish  to 
fnve  pain,  and  too  placid  and  contented  to  seek  for  applause. 
Thoi^h  her  satin  is  aomeiimes  sufficiently  coarse  and 
caustic  np<Hi  the  grosser  errors  of  human  conduct,  the  sketches 
are  reliered  by  scenes  of  homour,  which,  if  sometimes 
exaggerated,  like  those  of  Miss  Bnmey,  are  certainly 
laughable. 

Miss  Ferrier  passed  a  peaceful  and  quiet  life  in  her  native 
town,  associated  wiUi  alTthe  more  distingnlahed  of  her  con- 
temporaries, aud  respected  for  her  kindness  and  urbanity  by 
every  one  who  kuv  her.  She  died,  aged  seventy-two^  la 
November  1804. 

FEVERFEW.  rPmsTRntni,  iS.  1 .1 

FIBROUS  TISSUE.   [Tissuxs,  OsoAmo, «  1.1 

FICHTELITE.   [CawiisTav,  S.  %} 

FIELDFARE.  [Thsubhm.] 

FIELDING,  COPLEY  VANDYKE,  was  bom  alwnt 
1787,  and  belonged  to  a  fomllv  several  of  the  members  of 
which  were  artists  of  greater  or  leas  ability.  Copley  Fielding 
exhibited  his  first  pictures  at  the  Artists'  Exhibition,  Spring 
Gardens,  in  1810.  It  was  by  his  water-colour  landscapes 
that  be  first  attracted  notice,  and  though  he  sntoequently 
made  many  attempts  to  achieve  success  as  a  painter  in  oil,  it 
is  by  his  paintings  in  water-colours  that  he  wilt  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Fielding  began  the  practice  of  the  art  about  the 
time  that  Oirlin  and  I'nmer  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
practice  ef  water^olonr  painting  almoat  to  a  level  with  that 
of  oilr^ilonrs,  and  Fielding  devoted  himself  with  thoniugh 
eameitnesB  of  pnrpoee  to  the  new  art. 

From  an  early 'period  in  hia  career  he  became  a  teacher, 
and  he  bad  in  that  Ime  an  nnosoal  nieSapiB/ef  ^leaBi,  as 
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well  in  the  progreu  of  hia  pupils  u  in  th«ir  inunb«r  and 
social  position.  His  success  as  a  teacher  of  coarse  did  mach 
to  secure  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  patrons  and  Mends,  which 
the  merita  of  his  works  effsctnally  maintained.  His  conne 
wai  one  of  steady  prosperitj,  quite  devoid  of  adventore. 
His  time  was  ecHutantlj  ocenpiea  eitberin  teaching  or  paint- 
mgf  or  in  tfaoK  sketcliinff  ezcorsions  which  were  to  famish 
hua  with  the  materials  he  newj^cturea.  For  many  yean 
Mr.  FieldiBKheld  the  office  of  nesident  of  the  Society  of 
ndntan  in  Water-Coloon^  and  his  podtion  was  generally 
xeeognised  as  that  of  the  head  and  representatiTe  of  this 
bniich  of  art  in  England ;  the  more  readily,  no  donbt,  in 
consequence  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  penwnal  as  well 
as  piweenonal  qualities  were  aniversally  neld.  He  died 
Hareh  3, 1866,  in  his  sizty-«Ighth  year,  at  Worthing,  Sussex, 
idiere,  or  at  Brighton,  he  had  for  a  long  period  becoi  aoens- 
tomed  to  spend  his  autumns. 
FIGITES.  [Gallicol«.1 

FI'LICES,  or  FILICA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  Plants, 
being  the  highest  group  of  the  class  Ctyptoffamia,  or  Acro- 
gens.  The  species  are  Sowerlesa  plants,  consistiiu  of  leafy 
fronds,  which  are  prodoced  from  a  rhizoma  unfolding  in  a 
tfinl  manner,  and  tnmnnd  by  vans  which  fnrn  definite 
INvts  on  the  under  miftee,  and  produce  nniloeularf  rarely 
multilocDlar,  eases  containing  reprodnctne  eponilea. 

The  parts  of  these  plants  which  reqoire  most  attention  in 
their  stody,  and  on  modifications  of  which  modem  cUusifi- 
cations  depend,  are  the  veins  and  organs  of  reproduction. 
The  vnns  are  either  produced  eoually  from  both  sides  of  a 
midrib,  or  th^  radiate  firom  the  baas  or  axis  of  derelopmrait, 
or  from  one  side  of  an  eccentric  or  nnilateial  coita.  They 
are  either  simple,  or  once  or  repeatedly  dichotomously 
blanched,  or  the  primary  veibs  are  pinnate ;  the  branches 
are  simple  or  forked.  Their  apices  are  either  free,  or  they 
are  combined  by  various  forais  of  anastomosis.  The  organs 
of  reprodoction  consist  of  a  sporangiferons  receptacle,  which 
ia  a  thickened  point  or  lengthened  portion  of  the  ultimate 
vennles  or  veuleta.  It  ia  generally  superficial,  sometimes 
immofsed  in  the  anhetanoa  of  the  frond,  or  considerably 
elevated,  and  then  globose  or  colomnar.  The  sporangia, 
thecK,  or  spore  cases,  are  transparent,  globose,  oval,  or 
]nrriform  nniuocalar  caaeSf  each  girded  by  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete elastic  articulated  rii^  or  destitate  of  a  ring ;  then 
•nnetiroea  oblrag,  <^>aqne,  and  multUocular,  and  usually 
pedieillate.  The  son  are  collections  of  sporangia,  and  have 
the  same  form,  p<»tion,  and  direction  as  the  receptaclee. 
They  are  either  naked,  or  each  sorus  is  furnished  wiUi  a 
membranaceous  covering  of  various  forms  which  rises  from 
the  receptacle.  This  covering  is  called  an  indnsium,  and  is 
a  plane,  orvaultad,  or  cap-shaped  membrane,  produced  from 
the  receptacle  of  each  soma,  and  is  generally  decidnous  as  it 
becomes  replicate.  Often  the  entire  margin  (or  lobules  of 
the  frond)  u  diao^ed  in  texture,  and  forms  an  acceesoiy 
induaiva.  ^  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  son  of  each  seg- 
nmit  an  inolndad  within  a  nmreraal  indnnmn  which  la 
formed  hv  the  revcdnte  maigin  of  fertile  contracted  fronda. 

The  following  account  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Ferns 
is  given  in  a  Report  to  the  British  Association  in  1861.  on 
the  higher  Cryptogamous  I^ts,  by  Mr.  Henfrey.  Speaking 
<tf  the  Ferns,  Mr.  Henfrey  says : — 

'*  This  class  fbrmed  for  a  long  time  the  great  atemhling- 
block  to  those  who  sought  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
sexuality  in  plants.  The  young  capsules  weregener^y  con-, 
sidered  to  be  the  analogues  of  the  pistillidia  of  the  Mosses, 
and  the  youn§  abortive  capsules  which  frequently  occur 
among  the  fertile  ones  were  supposed  by  some  authors  to 
represent  the  antheridia.  Mr.  Griffith  noticed  a  atroctuie 
which  he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  the  analogue  of  the 
utheridinm  in  certain  of  the  ramenta  upon  Uie  petioles. 

"  In  Ou  jeMT  1844  Fntfenor  NSgeU  publiahad  an  accotut 
of  his  obeemttona  an  the  gexnunation  of  oertain  fcma,  and 
announced  the  diacoruy  of  moving  apinl  filamente  ckaely 
resembling  those  of  the  Ckara,  on  certain  cellular  stmctiirea 
developed  upon  the  pro-emhryo  or  cellular  body  first  pro- 
duced by  the  ipore.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  his  observations,  as  they  have  since  been  dearly 
shown  to  have  been  very  imperfect ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  he  onl^  described  one  kind  of  organ,  and  from  his 
descripUon  it  is  evident  that  he  confounded  thfe  two  kinds 
aince  discovered,  regarding  them  as  different  stages  of  one 
atracture.  The  announcement  of  this  discovery  seemed  to 
destroy  all  grounds  for  the  asvumption  of  distinct  sexes,  not 
only  in  Ferns,  hot  in  the  other  Cryptc^ama,  since  it  was 


ar^ned  that  the  exiatenee  of  these  cellnlar  eigans,  pxodacing 
spiral  filaments,  the  so-called  spermatosoa,  upon  the  ger- 
minating fronds,  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  regamed 
as  in  any  way  connected  with  the  repTodnetive  proeessea. 

"  But  an  essay  published  by  the  C^nt  Snnthiald  in  1848 
totally  changed  the  face  oi  the  question,  and  opened  a  widtt 
field  for  speculation  and  inveatigatitm  on  tliis  subject,  juat 
as  it  was  Manning  to  fall  into  dii&Toiir.  Count  Snminui^ 
paper  gives  a  mionte  hiatoiy  of  the  eoniae  of  dereiopnient  of 
the  Feme,  fimn  the  geraunation  of  the  ap(»e  to  the  pradne- 
tion  of  the  r^[alar fronds;  and  he  found  thia  develi^rawnt  to 
exhibit  phenomena  aa  curioua  as  th^  were  vnexpeeted* 
The  cellular  organs  seen  by  NSgeli  were  shown  to  be  of  two 
perfectly  distinct  kinds,  and  moreover  to  present  characters 
wdiich  gave  great  plausihilily  to  the  hypothesis  that  they 
represented  reproductive  organs ;  moreover,  this  anther  ex- 
pressly  stated  that  he  had  obtained  absolute  proof  of  sexuality 
by  observing  an  actoal  process  of  fertilization  to  take  place 
in  the  ao-c&lied  ovules,  through  the  agency  of  the  spiral 
filaments  or  spermatozoa.  The  main  points  of  his  ps^a 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — The  fem-spore  at 
first  produces  a  filamantanr  process,  in  the  end  wbidi  cell- 
development  goea  on  until  it  ia  oonverted  into  a  Mairiiantia- 
like  frond  of  amaU  aiie  ud  exeeedin^y  delicate  textuK,  poe- 
aesaing  hair-like  radicle  threada  on  ita  undn  nde.  On  thia 
under  aide  become  developed,  in  variable  numbera,  ontain 
cellular  organs  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  firs^  which  he 
terms  antheridia,  are  the  more  numerous,  and  consist  of  some- 
what fdobnlar  cells  seated  on  and  arising  from  single  cells  of 
the  cellalar  Marchantia-like  frvnd.  The  globular  cell  pro- 
duces in  its  interior  a  number  of  minute  vesicles,  in  each  of 
which  is  developed  a  spiral  filament,  coiled  np  in  t^e  in- 
terior. At  a  certain  epoch  the  globular  cell  bursts,  and  dis- 
chargee the  vesicles,  and  the  spiral  filaments  moving  within 
the  vesicles,  at  length  make  their  way  out  of  them,  and 
swim  about  in  Uie  water,  displaying  a  spiral  or  heliacal  form, 
and  consistinR  of  a  delicate  filament  with  a  thickened  davmte 
exttemi^ ;  uiis,  the  so-called  head,  being  aaid  by  Cooitf 
Saminaki  to  be  a  hollow  vesicle,  and  to  be  fnmiahed  inth 
six  or  «ght  cilia,  by  means  of  whidi  the  i^^aroitly  vidniitaiy 
mOTement  (tf  the  filament  ia  aoppoaed  to  be  effected. 

"  The  aectmd  kind  of  oigan,  the  ao-called  *  ovules,'  an 
fewer  in  number  and  preaent  dmerent  ehanetois  in  diffisml 
stseea.  At  first  they  appear  as  little  round  cavities  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pro-embryo,  lying  near  its  centr^  and 
opening  on  the  under  side.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  ia 
seen  a  little  globular  cell,  the  so  called  *embryo-eac.*  It  is  stated 
by  Count  Suminski,  that  while  the  ovule  is  in  this  state  4Hie 
or  more  of  the  spiral  filaments  make  their  way  into  the  cavity, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  central  globular  cell.  The  four 
cells  bounding  the  mouth  of  the  onfice  grow  out  from  the 
general  surface  into  a  blunt  cone-like  process,  formed  of  four 
parallel  celts  arranged  in  a  aqnarish  form,  and  leaving  an 
mtercellular  canal  leading  down  to  the  cavity  below.  These 
fbnr  cells  becctnedivided  by  eroaa  aepta,  and  grow  ont  until 
the  so-called  ovule  exhibita  internally  a  eylindricnl  fiarat 
composed  of  four  tiers  of  cells,  the  uppermost  of  which 
gradually  converge  and  close  up  the  orifice  of  the  canal  lead- 
ing down  between  them.  Meanwhile  the  vesicular  head  of 
one  of  the  spiral  filmenta  has  penetrated  into  the  globalar 
eellnle  of  the  embryo-sac,  enlai^ed  in  size  and  undergone 
multiplication,  and  in  the  course  of  time  displays  itself  as  the 
embryo,  producing  the  first  frond  and  the  terminal  bod, 
whence  the  r^nlar  fera-stem  is  developed.  In  considering 
the  import  of  these  phenomena,  the  author  assumes  thai 
analogy  here  to  be  with  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  floweriitf 
plants,  as  described  by  Bchleiden,  r«carding  the  production  m 
the  embryo  from  the  vesicnlar  head  of  the  spermatosoa  as 
Fepreeenting  the  production  of  the  phanerogamous  embiyo^ 
from  the  eui  of  the  pollen  tube  after  it  haa  poiatrated  into 
the  embryoHttc. 

"  The  prMinlgition  of  theae  atatementa  naturally  attracted 
gnat  attentiout  and  aince  they  ^>pear6d  vra  have  noraved 
several  eontribuUons  to  the  history  of  these  remaikable 
stmctures,  some  confirmatory,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  Snmin- 
ski's  views  ;  others  altogether  oppoaed  to  them. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1849,  Dr.  Wigaud  published  a  series 
of  researches  on  this  subject,  in  which  ne  subjected  the 
assertions  of  Suminski  to  a  strict  practical  criticism ;  the 
conclusions  he  arrived  at  were  altogether  opposed  to  that 
author's  views  respecting  the  supposed  forination  of  the 
organs,  and  he  never  observed  the  entrance  of  the  spiral  fila- 
nienta  into  the  cavity  of  the  so-called,  oynle.  Abont  tlw 
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same  time  M.  Thnret  pnbluihed  a  series  of  observatioiis  on 
the '  Antheridia  of  Ferns.*  In  these  he  merelj  confirmed  and 
coneetod  the  statements  of  Nfigeli  respecting  the  antliffiidia, 
and  did  not  notice  the  lo-caUed  ovnles. 

"  Towards  ih»  close  of  the  same  year  Hoftneister  confirmed 
part  Somindti^  statements,  and  opposed  others.  He  stated 
that  he  had  observed  distinctlr  the  production  of  the  yonng 
plant  (or  rather  the  tenninal  ond  n>r  the  new  axis)  in  the 
interior  of  the  so^ialled  ovule ;  bnt  beliered  the  snppMed 
origin  of  it  from  the  end  of  the  spiral  filament  to  be  a  deiosioo. 
He  r^ards  the  globalar  cell  at  the  base  of  the  canal  of  ihe 
ovale  as  itself  the  rudiment  of  the  stem,  or  embryonal  resicle 
(the  embryo  ori^natiug  from  a  free  cell  prodnced  in  this), 
analogoDs  to  that  produced  in  the  pistilli(&a  of  the  Mosses. 
He  also  describes  the  development  of  the  ovale  differently, 
Baying  that  the  canal  and  orifice  are  opened  only  at  a  late 
period  by  the  separation  of  the  contiguous  walls  of  the  fonr 
rowa  of  cells. 

.  **  About  the  same  time  appeared  an  elaborate  paper  on  tht 
same  subject  by  Dr.  Hermann  Schaeht,  wboae  lesnlts  were 
almoat  identical.  He  found  the  young  tenmnal  bud  to  b« 
developed  in  the  cavitr  of  one  of  the  so-called  ovules,  which 
were  developed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  pisUllidia 
of  the  Mosses.  He  stated  also  that  the  cavity  of  the  ovule  is 
not  open  at  first,  and  he  declares  against  the  probability  of 
the  entrance  of  the  spiral  filament  into  it,  never  having 
observed  this,  mnch  less  a  convermon  of  one  into  an  embryo. 
In  the  essay  of  Dr.  Mettenius,  already  referred  to,  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  so-called  ovules  is  given.  His 
observations  did  not  decide  whether  the  «uial  of  the  ovule, 
which  he  regards  as  an  intercellular  space,  exists  at  first,  or 
only  sabsequently,  when  it  is  entirely  closed  above.  Some  im- 
portant pointsoccurinreferencetothecontentsofthecanal.  The 
contents  of  the  canal  in  a  mature  condition  consist  of  a  con- 
tinuous mass  of  homoeeneoos  tough  substance,  In  which  fine 

nnles,  and  here  ana  there  large  corpuscles,  are  embedded. 
Achea  down  to  the  lobular  c^,  m  embiyoHsae,  and  is  in 
contact  with  it.  This  mass  eitherflllathe  canal  or  diminishes 
in  diameter  from  the  blind  end  of  tile  cual  down  to  the 
embryo-sac ;  in  other  cases  it  possesses  the  form  represented 
by  Sumiiulu,  hsvicg  a  davate  enlargement  at  the  blind  end 
of  the  canal,  and  passing  into  a  twisted  filament  below ;  in 
this  latter  shape  it  may  frequently  be  pressed  out  of  the  iso- 
lated ovnles  under  the  microscope,  and  then  a  tbin  trans- 
parent membrane-like  layer  was  several  times  observed  on 
its  snrface.  In  other  cases  the  contents  consisted  of  nucleated 
vesicles,  which  emerged  separately  or  connected  together. 

**  The  embryo-sac  consists  of  a  globular  cell  containing  a 
nnclens,  and  this  anthor  believes  that  the  commencement  of 
the  development  of  the  embryo  consists  in  the  division  of 
this  into  two,  which  go  on  dividing  to  produce  the  cellular 
ttmetnre  of  the  first  frond. 

"  With  r^ard  to  the  contents  of  the  canal  the  author  says, 
'  Althoni^  1  can  ^ve  no  infimnation  on  many  pointi,  as  in 
rtgud  to  the  origin  of  the  contents  of  the  canal  of  the  omle, 
yet  my  observations  on  the  development  of  the  ovnle  do  not 
allow  me  to  consider  them,  with  Saminsld,  as.  spiral  filaments 
in  course  of  solution  ;  just  as  little  have  I  been  able  to  con- 
vince mynelf  of  the  existence  of  the  process  of  imprwnstion 
described  by  that  sathor.  It  rather  appean  to  me  uat  the 
possibility  of  the  entrance  of  the  spiral  filaments  and  the 
imprecation  cannot  exist  until  the  toaring  open  of  the  blind 
end  of  the  canal  in  the  perfectly-formed  ovule,  as  after  the 
opening  of  the  so-called  '  canal  of  the  style '  in  the  pislillidia 
w  the  Mosses. 

"Another  contribution  has  been  foraished  by  Dr.  Mercklin, 
the  original  of  which  I  have  not  leen,  but  depend  on  analyses 
of  it  published  in  the  *  Botanische  Zeitung,'  and  the  '  flora  * 
for  1851,  and  further  in  a  letter  from  Dir.  Mercklin  to  H. 
Sdiaeht,  which  appeared  in  the  *  Unnaa '  at  the  dose  of 
lantyear, 

"He  differs  in  a  fbw  subordinate  partieulars  from  M. 
Schacht,  in  reference  to  the  devel(Hanent  and  structure  of 
the  prothallium,  or  pro-embryo,  and  of  the  antheridia  and 
spiral  filaments  ;  but  these  do  not  require  especial  mention, 
except  in  reference  to  the  vesicular  end  of  the  spiral  fila- 
ment described  by  Schacht,  which  Mercklin  regardii  as  a 
remnant  of  the  parent  vesicle,  from  which  the  filament  had 
not  become  quite  freed.  The  observations  referring  to  the 
so-called  ovme,  and  the  supposed  process  «I  impregnation, 
are  very  important ;  they  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  spiral  filaments  swarm  round  the  ovule  in 
ttunbers,  frequently  ntuning  to  one  and  the  wine 


"'SL  The^  can  penetrate  into  ovnles.  This  was  seen  only 
three  times  m  the  course  of  a  whole  year,  and  under  difierent 
circumstances ;  twice  a  spiral  filament  was  seen  to  enter  a 
still  vridely  open  young  ovule,  then  come  to  a  state  of  resl^ 
and  after  some  time  assume  uw  aTOearanee  <rf  i  ah^len 
mass  of  mucilage ;  the  third  ease  ^  penetratiou  oGcnrred  in 
a  fully  developed  ovnle  through  its  canal ;  it  thoefore  does 
not  seem  to  afiford  evidence  of  the  import  of  the  spiid 
filament,  but  certainly  of  the  possibility  of  the  penetration. 

" '  3-  In  the  tabular  portion  of  the  ovnle,  almost  in  every 
case,  pecnliar  club-shaped  granular  mncilagiDons  filaments 
occur  at  a  definite  epoch ;  these  filaments,  like  the  spiral 
filaments,  acquiring  a  brown  colour  witii  iodine.  Tneae 
mucilaginous  bodies  sometimes  exhibit  a  twisted  aspect,  an 
opaque  nuclens,  or  a  membranoas  layer,  peculiarities  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  organisation. 

'"4  These  club-shaped  filaments  are  swollen  at  the 
lower  capitate  extremi^,  and  have  been  found  in  contact 
with  the  embryo-sac,  or  clobular  cell,  which  forms  the 
mdiment  of  the  fatore  frond. 

*' '  A.  The  spiral  filaments,  which  eease  to  more  tni  fidl 
upon  the  prothallium,  ate  metamraiihosed,  become  gisnnlar, 
and  swell  up.* 

"  Heuce  uie  author  deduces  the  following  coneluaioni 

" '  That  these  elavate  filiform  masses  in  ue  interior  of  the 
ovule  are  transparent  spiral  filaments,  which  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  ovnle  was  open,  have  yenetnted  into  it; 
which  leads  to  the  probability  that— 

"  *  I.  The  spiral  filaments  must  r^pilarly  penetrate  into 
the  ovules ;  and^  2.  They  probably  contribute  to  the  origin 
or  development  of  the  voung  fruit  froud  (or  embryo).  In 
what  way  this  happens  tne  anthor  knows  not,  and  the  details 
oo  this  point  given  by  Suminski  remain  unconfirmed  facts.* 

"  An  important  point  in  this  essay  is  the  view  the  anthor 
takes  of  the  whole  process  of  development  in  tiiis  case.  He 
r^rds  it  as  not  analogous  to  the  impregnation  in  the 
Phmeroffamia,  since  the  easentiid  bet  is  merely  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  frond  from  one  cell  of  tiie  piothaluum,  which 
he  considers  to  be  merely  one  of  the  clumges  of  the  indi- 
vidual plant,  while  all  the  other  authora  who  have  written 
on  the  sabject,  with  the  exception  of  Wigand,  call  the  first 
frond,  with  its  bud  and  root,  an  £mbryo,  and  regard  it  as  a 
new  individual ;  or  at  all  events,  even  a  distinct  member 
a  series  of  forms,  conatitnting  collectively  the  representative! 
of  the  species. 

"  Finallv,  Hofmeister,  in  his  notice  of  this  essay  in  the 
'  Flora,'  declares  that  the  development  of  the""  so-called 
embryo,  or  firat  frond,  commences  not  by  the  subdivision  of 
the  globular  cell,  or  embryo-sac,  but  by  the  development  of 
a  free  cell,  or  embryo  vesicle  in  this,  like  what  occurs  in  the 
embryo-sac  of  the  Phaturogamia ;  and  he  asserts  that  this 
is  the  first  it^  of  development  from  the  globular  cell  in  all 
the  vascular  ^yptogams,  indading  that  found  in  tiie  m^- 
lidia  of  the  MoMCfc" 

The  position  of  the  Fems  in  a  natural  system  <tf  dasnficsr 
tion  has  not  been  a  matter  of  much  difference.  Their 
im|)erfect  organs  of  reproduction  have  at  once  led  to  their 
being  placed  by  most  botanists  among  Gryptogamia;  never- 
theless Bory  St.-Vincent  elevates  Fems  to  the  rank  of  a  class 
intermediate  between  Monocotyledons  and  Acotyledons,  or 
CfyjOoffamia;  at  the  same  time  he  rejects  the  view  of 
Jussien,  who,  from  tiie  mode  of  germination  of  their  sporules, 
placed  the  Fems  among  the  Monocotyledons.  Their  relation 
with  the  fiowering-plaots  is  seen  throngh  C^Kodaeea,  with 
which  order  they  agree  in  their  gyrate  vernation  and  their 
pinnate  leaves.  Their  affinity  with  Cryptogamic  plants  is 
obvious  in  the  jBqvisetaeMt  and  ^feopa^aeea.  The  order  of 
Fems  may  be  divided  into  the  allowing  sob-ordors,  whidk 
Idndhrjr  reffudB  as  of  the  rank  and  v^ne  <rf  orden 

I.  GnsioHBNucnjB.  The  theos  with  a  transvoie  or  ob- 
liquely transverse  complete  elastic  annulns  or  ring,  bursting 
Terticallv.  The  species  are  tropical,  or  extra~trapical  only  in 
the  Souuiem  Hemis^ihere,  of  a  faarui  and  rigid  texture,  sinv- 
ple  or  generally  with  copious  dichotomoua  Immches  and 
gemma  in  the  axils ;  tiie  ultimate  branches  pinnatifid. 
None  of  the  genera  of  this  order,  as  undentood  by  Hooker, 
are  British.   It  includes  about  forty  species. 

II.  PoLTTODiAOKK,  with  the  sori  dorsal,  often  near  or  at 
the  mar;gin,  various  in  form,  sometimes  constituting  an  uniform 
linear  or  spreading  mass,  miked  or  furnished  with  an  involucre, 
the  thecB  1-celled,  with  a  longitudinal  or  oblique  elastic  arti- 
culated generally  incomplete  ring,  bursting  transvergely  and 
in«galarV.  ThiiiaaTory  et(^|^^.^^^,(^es 
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inhabit  almost  every  part  of  th«  woild,  from  the  tropics  to 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions ;  they  are  exceedingly  nriabla 
in  size  and  appearance,  indading  the  largest  tree-ferns  and 
the  amailest  nerbaceons  species.  It  contains  hj  far  the 
largest  nnmber  of  genera  of  an^  of  the  sab-orders  of  Ferns. 
Many  of  these  are  very  exteniiTe,  and  have  no  British  repre- 
sentatives, as  Cyathea,  Bemitdia,  Ahopkila,  Diduonia,  &c. 

III.  OsiniifDacu  has  the  thecse  with  an  opercolifonn  ring, 
or  without  one,  reticolated,  striated  with  isys  at  the  apeiu 
bmatiiu  lengthwise,  and  vnially  asteiulfy.  Tlie  spedea  of 
this  mithorder  are  not  namerons. 

IV.  Danxacbs.  The  thecs  sesnle,  without  an^  ring, 
concrete  into  maltilocolar  rab-immersed  masses,  opening  at 
the  apex.  This  is  also  a  small  salo-order,  with  three  genera 
~-J)aneea,  JtfaraMid,  and  Sav^uuia. 

V.  OpHiooLoesAOBjt.  Tbs  theca  stngle,  ronndish,  ootiace- 
ons,  opaque,  without  ringor  cellular  reticulation,  half  S-valved, 
with  a  straight  vematton.  It  embraces  the  genera  Oj^u^^^ff*- 
tiun,  ndiiiinthottachyt,  and  Botrychium. 

The  following  is  an  arrangement  of  the  fintiah  geuxa  of 
Fans:— 

8nb-0rder  PolypodiMea. 

Tribe  PotwodietB.  The  son  nearly  circular,  without  an 
Indnnam. 

Genera,  AUoaorus,  Pofypodiwn.  Wcodiia. 
Tribe  Aajndiea.  The  aoti  nearly  ciicnlar,  coTWed  by  an 
indnsinm. 

Oenera,  Laatrect,  Polyatiehum,  CyHtaUrit. 
Tribe  AtpUnitce.   The  sori  oblong  or  linear,  ooremd  by  an 
indusium  opening  longiindinuly  on  one  side. 
Oenera,  Ath^rtum,  AtpJemtm^  ScUopendrium. 
Tnhe  Cframmitidea,  The  sori  elongate,  without  an  Indnsiam. 

Genus,  CeUraeh, 
Tribe  Adianiaria.   The  thecas  covered  by  a  marginal  or 
sub-marginal  elongated  part  of  the  frond,  or  by  a  sepa- 
rated portion  of  ue  cuticle,  resembling  an  indusium, 
Genera,  Bhehnuviy  Puria,  AdiaiUum. 
Inhe  Hynunoph^Ua.   The  thecae  opening  irregularly ;  the 
ring  oblique,  eccentric,  trausTerse,  complete  \  the  recep- 
tade  terminating  a  vein  at  the  mugin  of  the  frond. 
Genera,  Trictumanu,  Bymenoph^um. 

Sub-Order  Omvndaeea. 

ttiht  Ommdeet.  Theveniationcireiiuiti;  thenehiaMlid; 
the  thecss  atalked. 
Genus,  Otnumda. 

Bab-Order  Oj^tofflouoMm. 

Genera,  Of^icglcttUm,  Sotryckium. 

The  Ferns  have  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  the 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  kind  being  found  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles ;  whilst  the  tree-ferns  rival  the  gigantic 
palms  in  the  forests  of  tropical  climates.  It  is  these  last 
wfaieh^  give  a  peculiar  chaiaoter  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow,  as  their  foliage  and  stems 
differ  altogether  from  any  that  are  observed  amongst 
fiowering  plants.   The  proportion  wbi<ih  ther  bear  to  other 

Slants  vanes  much  in  different  parts  of  the  wrald.  In 
smaica  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9;  in  New 
Gtunea  as  28  to  128 ;  in  New  Ireland  as  13  to  60 ;  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  4S  to  160 ;  on  continents  Uiey  are  less 
numerous ;  in  equinoctial  America  1  to  36 ;  in  Australia  1  to 
37;  in  Prance  1  to  63;  in  Portugal  1  to  116;  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago  1  to  227 ;  in  Egypt  1  to  971.  Inthe  north  their 
proportions  are  greater ;  ihey  form  in  Scotland  1  to  31 ;  in 
Sweden  1  to  35  ;  in  Iceland  1  to  18;  in  Greenland  1  to  10: 
and  the  North  Cape  1  to  7. 

The  properties  and  uses  of  tiie  Fema  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  of  them 
deposit  starch  in  their  rhiaomata,  from  which  food  may  be 
preured.  The  roots  of  Xfephrodivm  etcvlmtum  are  eaten 
in  Nepaul ;  those  of  ATtmo^trit  evecta  are  used  in  the  same 
raanner  in  the  Sandwidi  Islands.  J>ifilatiKm  emn^mtum, 
Cyathea  mtdvllaru,  Pteru  etevUnta,  and  OlMtAmia  cUeho- 
fc»ma,  all  yield  starch,  and  are  employed  as  food  in  diffsrent 
coMtries.  The  Adiantum  CapiUus  KeTwrwyields  astringent 
and  aromatic  secretions.  Some  of  the  American  polypodiums 
are  said  to  possess  powerful  medicinal  effect",  and  are  used 
M  anti-rheumatic,  anti-veuereal,  and  fc brifogal  remedies. 
The  AnoiarOeria  evecta  yields  an  aromatic  oil,  which  is  used 


zi^.^i.'^  to  perfume  the  ilxed  oils,  as  cocoa. 
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and  have  hence  been  used  as  tonics.  Species  of  AapieUw^ 
and  A^pUnium  have  been  used  in  European  medicine.  His 
Brazillian  negroes  form  tubes  for  their  pipes  from  the  stents 
of  Merietma  diehoUma,  Oamunda  regalia  had  at  ona  tine 
a  great  reputation  in  medicine. 

(Babington,  Jianual  of  British  Botany  ;  Lindley,  Kalural 

f^atem;  Hooker, &Mcte>  i^tcum;  J.  Smith,  T/i£  Cffi^ra  o/ 
imjy  Joumtd  of  Botai^,  vol.  iv. ;  Newman,  Hiatory  ^ 
Britiah  Ferns  f  Burnett,  OuUinea  of  Botany  ;  Meyen,  Pfiaak- 

'"^^LdA^^SAlitB,  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Wilsontows, 
tAoariuhire,  on  th«  S7th  of  March,  1808.  His  Csther  having 
become  reduced  in  circumstances,  removed  into  Reofrewshiie 
while  James  was  yet  a  child,  and  the  boy  was  early  set  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep  and  similar  emplo^euts.  and  consequentlv 
receivra  scarcely  any  school  educaiiou.  When  old  enoogn 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver  at  F^sley ;  but  disliking  the 
occupation,  was  at  the  end  of  a  year  placed  with  a  stone- 
mason. At  this  buriness,  after  having  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  for  awhile  worl^d  as  a  journeyman.  But  he  had, 
during  his  spare  hours,  even  when  engaged  as  a  weaver, 
been  teaching  himself  to  draw  and  to  make  clay  models,  ana 
by  perseverance  he  attained  sufficient  skill  to  win  some  local 
celebrity.    Motherwell,  the  poet,  was  at  this  time  the  editor 
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of  the  '  Faisltiy  Advertiser,'  and  he  wapnly  eneonrued  the 
young  man's  tastes,  and  judiciously  guided  his  asinratioiis. 
Fillans  found  in  Paisley,  at  his  moderate  prices,  patrons  foe 
small  portraits,  busts,  and  fancy  figures ;  but  he  determined 
to  try  the  wider  field  of  Gla^w,  as  much  In  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  additional  facilities  titat  city  afforded  for 
improvement  in  art,  as  in  the  expectation  of  increased  patn^ 
nage.  He  however  met  with  both,  and  after  a  time  was  in  a 
condition  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  further  study.  On 
his  return  in  1636  he  established  himself  in  London,  where 
he  found  many  warm  Scotch  friends,  among  others  Alias 
Cutmingham,  who  sat  to  him  for  hia  bust,  and  introduced 
him  to  Chantrey. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837,  Fillans 
had  seven  busts,  including  one  of  Allan  Cmmingham,  whidt 
attracted  some  attention.  He  now  produced  a  Tarn  o'  Shaater 
jug ;  '  The  Birth  of  Bums,'  an  alto-rilievo,  and  other  designs 
of  a  sindlar  kind,  forming  a  Bums*  series,  which  have  bMU 
more  than  sufficiently  praised ;  and  he  received  a  commisaoB 
for  a  bust  of  Mr,  Oswald  of  Aoehineniive,  for  his  tenantiy, 
which  led  him  to  visit  Ital^,  Mr.  Oswald  being  then  restdent  tm, 
the  continent  While  still  depending  upon  portrait  hosts  for 
his  means  of  support,  Mr,  Fillans  was  not  D^lfgent  of  loftier 
subjects.  His  chief  work  of  this  order  wss  a  life-sized  grosp 
in  marble, '  The  Blind  teaching  the  Blind,'  a  work  of  real 
merit  and  some  originality  :  it  was  exhibited  in  Glasgow, 
where  it  produced  a  great  senssUou.  His  '  Boy  and  Fawn ' 
was  imother  admirable  production.  But  the  works  which 
established  his  fame  were  his  colossal  statue  of  Sir  James 
Shaw,  for  the  baronet's  native  town  of  Kilmarnock,  and  the 
bust  of  John  Wilson— both  characteristic  works,  that  of 
Wilson  being  Indeed  by  far  the  most  striking  head  of  the 
poet  which  liaa  been  produced.  In  Scotland  thej  wen 
received  with  enthnsiasni,  and  the  sculptor  was  congratulated 
with  two  or  three  public  dinners  rivn  in  his  htnonr.  Sdll, 
though  so  &r  sneeessfnl,  he  found  his  income  insalHciait  te 
maintain  eatabli^ments  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  he 
solved  to  (]uit  the  metropolis,  his  commissions  having  ben 
chiefly  derived  from  his  countrymen.  He  removed  to  Qiaa- 
gow  in  1861,  but  his  health,  already  impaired,  became 
gradually  worse ;  and  at  length  an  attack  of  rheumatic  bvK 
carried  him  off  on  the  12th  of  September  1852.  He  had  besk 
engaged  as  longas  his  strength  peiTuitted  upona  colossal st^aa 
of  "luLchel  weeping  for  her  Children,*  but  left  it  nnfintshed. 

A  life  of  James  FilUus,  by  James  Paterson,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paisley  in  1864,  in  anaudaome  quarto  volume,  tt 
contains  engravings  of  his  principal  statues,  of  his  deainft 
for  Motherwell's  tomb,  the  Qnms  series,  an  elaborate  series 
of  designs  of  '  Taming  the  Wild  Horse,'  and  a  set  of  deufos 
illustrative  of  a  tale  a  friend.  It  also  contains  aevMil 
pieces  of  poetry,  ia  which  Mr.  Paterson  finds  much  to  admir^ 
out  which  would  have  been  as  well  left  in  the  maonscrip^ 
except  as  evidence  of  the  sculptor's  kindheartedoess.  Fillua 
used  tiie  pencil  as  well  i»  the  chisel,  but  with  by  no  means 
equal  success. 

FINANCE.   rRsvwtos  a«d  Taxatiom,  iSS.] 

FINDEN,  WILLIAM,  line  engraver,  was  bom  fn  1787. 
He  was  iq>prenticed  to  Mt.  Mitan,  an  engraver  of  ahop-bills, 
eoato  of  mm,      hot  by  devotiotf^  I^onta  the  tUndj 
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of  ibt  imki  «f  Jamw  HwUw  ud  otimi,  fat  aoqtdred,  liyhia 
own  indoitxy  and  intoUinnet,  ao  mach  faoility  in  the  nw  of 
the  hatiD}  and  dis^Iajed  lo  ealtiTated  a  taat*,  that  after  he 
bigan  to  worii  on  fcu  own  aeooant  be  aoon  fnad  ample  em- 
ployoieat  in  engraving  hook,  platei.  Among  his  fint  anoeenti 
w  tbii  line,  hia  «DgraTingi  of  Bmirke'fe  iUwtntioui  of  '  D<»i 
Qaixote  *  have  been  nngwd  oat  for  ipeeial  commendation. 

Being  reiy  indnitiioai,  and  alwaye  nnarkable  for  a  certain 
neatnaas  of  line  and  amoothnen  of  finiah,  he  grew  in  oonne 
.of  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  engraven  of  the  davj 
and  he  wae  lelected  to  engrave  'the  loyal  portrait'  d/ 
Lawrence,  of  Oeom  IV.  wated  on  the  aofiL  It  wai  a  i^te 
of  laige  m»,  and  engraving  it  Mr.  Finden  received  the 
mm,  nnpanUeled  for  a  portnit,  of  8000  gnineai.  Findan 
beatowed  npon  it  uo  ntmost  ean,  and  it  waa  io  extremely 
nopniar  (hat  praob  and  printi  are  eidd  to  have  beea  advertiaed 
tor  at  a  adyaaee  of  price.  But  both  the  piotore  and  the 
engraving  were  in  an  eesenLially  false  atyle  of  art,  and,  the 
fiuuiion  having  pasaed  away,  they  have  snak  in  general 
eatiniation  evenbelow  their  proper  level.  Among  Mr.  Finden'i 
other  more  celebrated  large  engravingi.  may  M  mentioned 
the  '  Village  Festival,*  from  tne  well-known  picture  by 
Willde,  now  in  the  National  Qalleiy,  which,  with  aomething 
of  effiaminacy  in  the  handling,  ii  much  Us  finest  engraving  i 
and  the  '  Highlander's  Ketnm,*  also  after  WiUue. 

Still  bis  greatest  success  had  been  in  small  plates, 
eepeciaDv  in  cook-plates,  and  the  great  request  in  which  he 
was  vrith  publishers,  led  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
inferior  hwda  for  the  completion  of  bis  many  oogaccmenta. 
To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  thiSj  that  he  had  at  length, 
in  oonjnnotion  with  a  yonnger  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Finden, 
also  a  skilful  eugraver,  established  a  complete  mnnnlactoiy 
far  line  engravings  on  steel  and  copper.  The  effect  was,  of 
cmme,  miachievoua  to  art ;  injurious  to  his  own  reputation, 
IS  iMoeasarily  tending  to  destroy  individuality  of  style  ;  and 
wantually  U  was  rninouB  to  his  fortune,  by  inducing  him  to 
undertake—partly  no  doubt  to  keep  his  establishment  in  full 
employment,  and  partly  to  seenre  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
profit*  which  he  fancied  belonged  of  right  to  the  engraver 
rather  than  to  the  publisher — the  publication  of  various 
•xtenuvB  aeries  of  engravings.  Of  these,  the  first  and  most 
anccessful  was  the  popular '  Byron  Gallery.'  Other  galleries 
and  aets  of  illustrations  followed  with  loss  success ;  and 
nltiroately  by  Sax  the  best  of  the  whole  'the  Gallery  of 
British  Art  '—4  ^emlly  well  selected,  well-engraved,  and 
diaractniBtia  aenei  ol  angmvings  from  onr  best  winters — on 
a  laiKer  and  more  costly  scale  thatt  any  (rf  his  prsTious 
•peeoiationi^  was  nndertaken  at  an  unfortunate  time,  and, 
being  pmevered  in,  in  hopes  of  eventnally  retrieving  the 
kiMea,  aw^  away  the  fruits  of  all  his  previous  labour. 

Aft«r  this,  Mr.  Findeo's  only  important  work  waa  a  large 
en^praving,  executed  for  the  Art  Union,  of  Hilton's  '  Cruei- 
fixiop  *  J  bat  it  Was  the  work  of  a  man  broken  in  spirit,  and 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  production.  He  completed  It  ahortly 
before  bis  death,  whloh  oecorred  on  the  SOtn  <tf  Scnitnib^, 

FLAGS.  riRH,^.1.1 
FLIXWEED.  [SiSTUBMcii.l 

FLORIS,  an  island  io  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying 
betwasn  8°  and  9"  S.  lat,  ISO"  and  193°  £.  long.  Its  lensth 
in  about  800  milea  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth 
■Iwut  30  miles.  Tht  anrfaee  of  tb«  ishind  ii  hilly,  particu- 
larly on  the  aonth  aide,  where  there  are  several  high  volcsnio 
nonntains,  ft^om  one  of  which  there  was  an  emptioa  in  1810. 
Cotton  is  one  of  the  products.  Sandal-wood,  bees'-wax, 
horaaa,  and  slaves  are  exported  to  Singapore,  The  priocipal 
port,  End^,  is  on  the  south  aide  of  the  island :  it  hae  an 
excellent  hirbour.  Larantnka,  a  town  on  the  east  side,  OQ 
the  straits  of  Larantnka,  in  8°  45'S.lat.,  123*  E.  long.,  is  in  the 
poeaeasion  of  the  FortugneBe,  who  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
many  of  the  natives  to  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faiih.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  ishmd  in  possession  of 
Soropeans.  Endd  was  ^nnerly  BubordioiWe  to  the  Dutcji 
preaiaenojr  at  Coopang  in  the  island  of  Timor;  but  in  1819 
tho  Bugia  inhabitants  snoceeded  in  expelltng  til  Europeans, 
Tho  oostat  is  mtHtly  colonised  by  Bogis  and  MiJays,  but  Uie 
intorior  ia  inhabited  by  aborigines,  a  dark  curly-headed  race, 
who  renemble  the  Papnoa  of  New  Guinea.  The  i^«ud  givea 
namo  to  the  strait  of  Flozis,  which  separatea  it  from  the 
islands  of  Solor  and  Adenar  on  tbe  east 

FLOWER,  that  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the  organs  of 
reprodaotton  are  placed.  The  flower  orifpnatea  from  a  bvd, 
mui  im  nothing  more  than  a  partienlaK  nodifioiitin  in  tb« 


peifectiiw  of  the  parts  ecntalned  ia  tho  tad  t  uaiely,  tne 
several  ^liar  organs  and  intemodes.  Only  two  essential 
processeo  of  devcdofunent  can  exiat,  and  from  those  only  two 
easential  organs,  as  fundamental  wgans,  can  be  formed  in 
the  pUnt ;  namely,  the  Axis  and  the  I^eaf.  All  the  several 
porta  of  the  flower  must  therefore  he  refemblo  to  ^eeo 
fundamental  organs,  and  be  traced  back  to  them.  Bine* 
OOthe's  time  this  tracing  hack  has  been  termed  the  Metamor^ 
phosia  of  Plants,  Originally  thia  mode  of  considering  the 
flower  rested  solely  on  Comparative  Morpholep,  ud  the 
observation  of  cases  in  which  the  interruption  of  tbe  nsoal 
proesossa  of  development,  in  somo  or  all  parts  of  the  flower, 
caneed  tboao  ptrta  to  iMssnme  forma  in  which  it  waa  not 
diffionlt  to  reoofniso  the  natnro  of  the  fundamental  orgu 
firom  which  they  bad  been  produced.  Tliia  krttcr  hM  beeD 
termed  Betrogreasive  Hala^orphosis.  _  Aa  examplesof  i^  we 
may  mention  the  different  monstrosities,  the  doublins  of  a 
flower  through  the  transition  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  the 
transition  of  the  pettds  and  sepals  into  the  common  leaves  of 
the  plant,  &o.  This  mode  of  Mtablisbiog  tbe  foundations  of 
the  doctrine  of  metamorphosis  has  however  two  essential 
faults ;  since,  in  tbe  first  place,  it  seeka  to  obtain  individual 
&cts  by  means  of  bvpothesea  and  compariaws ;  while, 
secondly,  its  progress  depends  entirely  upon  favonrable  diw 
cumstancea.  The  only  correct  and  sure  ground  on  whidi  to 
rest  this  doctrine  is  the  histoiy  of  development. 

In  Fbanerogamio  Flowers  ue  following  parts  are  disUn- 
guished,  proceeding  from  without  inwards  t-~l.  The  Floral 
Envelopwk  as  the  External  t^yx  (Epioalyx),  of  whidi  ^ 
part*  are  Leaves  (Phylla) ;  the  Calyx,  the  parts  of  whioh 
art  Sopala  j  the  Corolla,  the  eeparate jtinrtions  of  which  urn 
Petali ;  or,  initoad  oS  Aooe  thro^  the  Fmanth  (Perianthinm), 
whooe  sepanta  part*  ate  Leave*  (Plq'Ilt)  t  9.  The  Stamens 
(Stamina),  around  and  within  which  some  stunted  aooeasory 
foliar  oT^Kot  appear  under  very  various  names :  and  lastly, 
3,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  the  Pistil  (Pistillam),  the  sepa- 
rate foliar  organs  of  which  are  Carpels  (Carpclla).  In  the 
stamens  tbe  lower  thread-like  portion,  wbich  ia  termed  the 
Filament  (Filamentnm),  is  distinguished  from  the  upper 
thick  and  hollow  part,  containing  the  Dust  (Pollen),  called 
the  Anther  (Anthera).  In  the  pistil,  the  lower  part  sur- 
rounding the  Ovulee  or  Seed-Buw  (Gemmulis}  is  called  the 
Germen ;  the  upper  free  part,  which  is  usually  covered  with 
papilla,  is  termed  the  Stigma,  and  between  these  two  fre- 
quently a  italk-Uka  ehmgiwon  of  the  germon  occurs,  called 
the  Stylo. 

The  flowor  of  Fhaamoffomia  u  the  imly  phyaicdogioally 
determinate  organ  of  the  plantj  sinoo  it  contains  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  regular  propagation.  But  to  thia  only  two 
puts  contribute-— namely,  the  stamens,  aa  genenton  and 
receptacles  of  the  pollen  t  and  the  seed-bud  or  ovule,  aa  the 
place  in  whidi  the  pollen  is  developed  into  the  embiyo.  All 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower — namely,  the  envelopes  of 
the  whole  psrianth,  the  calyx  and  condm,  the  rece[}tacles 
containing  the  seed-bud  (the  germane,  styles,  and  stigma), 
are  not,  in  a  physiologioal  sense,  essential,  and  they  may  be 
absent,  without  the  flower  losing  its  corroapcndencs  to  the 
character  by  whioh  a  flower  is  defined. 

In  the  correct  (morphological)  view  of  the  flower,  there  is 
no  distinction  between  essential  and  inessential  forms,  and 
therefore  it  ia  aooassarily  mere  ptapu  to  divide  it  into  uial 
and  foliar  o^pus.  The  foUowiog  relations  should  bo  home 
in  mind Toe  axis  and  its  modifications  as*  tbe  basis  of  tho 
flower,  hecans*  to  them  the  foliar  organs  ara  attached. 
Attached  to  the  enter  part  of  the  axis  of  the  flower  occur 
aeveml  forms  of  true  foliar  onnns,  the  floral  env«lopes,  acees- 
B017  leaflets,  and  stamens.  The  innermost  part  is  occupied 
by  organs  which  are  formed  from  tru  axial  oi|[ans,  or  aa 
intimate  blending  of  these  with  foliar  organs,  which  are 
termftd  tbe  female  apparatus,  or  baiter,  the  rudiment  of  the 
fruit.  At  tbe  same  time  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  usually 
grouped  together  and  treatea  generally,  aecordiog  to  the 
relatums  of  number  and  position,  as  well  as  of  duration. 
Thus  w*  obtain  this  plan  for  our  following  tnvasttgations 
-  A.  The  Axial  Organs  of  the  flower. 

B.  The  nnnid>er,  rslativo  podtion,  and  dnntimi  of  Hio 
parts  of  tho  flower. 

C.  The  tme  Fdiv  Organs  of  ttio  Flo««. 
a.  The  Floral  Eavdopss. 

i.  The  Stamens. 

c.  The  Accessory  Foliar  Oigam 
/>,  The  Rndimantuy  Fnit 
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6.  TlMBptrmofhon. 

A  The  Seed-Bodi. 
Tfas  Anthen  have  been  called  the  male  ornna  of  a  plant 
(with  the  snperfluoiu  coIIectiTe  term  Androaceam) ;  the 
Beed-Buds  ana  their  receptacle  the  Pistil,  the  female  parts 
(together  the  O^mcecnni).  A  flower  that  contains  both  parts 
is  termed  Hennaphrodite  (Flos  Hennaphroditas).  Flowers 
that  eontain  only  one  of  those  kinds  of  oi^^s  are  termed 
Uniseraal  Flowers  (FloTes  Unisexnales,  Diclini).  When, 
in  the  last  case,  male  and  female  flowers  (mas  et  femina) 
appear  on  the  same  individnal  plant,  snch  plant  is  termed 
Montecions  (Planta  Honoica) ;  when  they  appear  on  sepaiate 
individoals  the  plant  is  termed  Dioecious  (Planta  Dioica). 
An  Inflorescence  which  contains  both  mde  and  female 
flowers,  also  ii  termed  InflorescMitia  Androgyna.  Here  again 
it  innst  be  di^ngnished  whether  the  male  and  female  Uos- 
■oms  an  formed  upon  different  plans,  as  in  the  Oupt^iftra 
(Dielinea) ;  or  whether,  through  the  sappression  of  one  or 
, other  part,  a  psendo-diclinons  condition  appears  in  a  flower 
fbrmedontheplanof  a  hermaphrodite.  This  latter  eondi- 
tim,  i^u^  is  never  found  to  ron  through  all  the  examples  of 
any  species  of  plant,  brings  monoadons  and  dioeeioas  species 
into  nenni^hrodite  genera,  and  snggested  to  Linmeus  the 
establishment  of  his  SSrd  class,  Pofyoamia,  ndiere  in  one  and 
the  same  ipeoiaa  male,  female,  and  faennsphrodito  fioweis 
arepresent. 

There  are  veiy  few  flowers  of  so  simple  a  stmctare  that 
they  consist  only  of  one  sunple  essential  part,  so  that  no 
formation  of  intemodes  is  possible  within  the  flower;  and 
the  extremity  of  the  pedicels  immediately  supports  the  floral 
parts  existing.  This  is  the  case  in  the  male  flower  of  the 
j^^dkoeHm,  where  the  end  of  a  pedieel  bean  me  ringle 
stunen ;  also  in  the  male  flower  of  the  AUtliiieaif  where 
one  single  foliar  oijnn,  converted  into  a  stamen,  constitutes 
the  entire  flower.  It  is  also  the  case  in  the  female  flower  of 
Tcamt,  where  the  small  pedicel,  clothed  with  bracts,  termi- 
nates immediately  in  the  naked  seed-bnd.  In  the  generality 
of  flowers  however  several  parts  are  united  which  do  not 
stand  at  eqnal  heights  on  the  axis,  and  thus  more  or  fewer 
undeveloped  intemodes  take  part  in  the  stmctare  of  the 
flower.  The  original  condition  of  the  intemodes,  is  here 
also  most  frequently  permanent ;  and  the  pedicel,  after  tiie 
detachment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  frequently  ends  in 
a  small  elightly  thickened  knot,  which  represents  the  col- 
lective  intemodes  of  the  flower  in  an  undeveloped  condi- 
tion,—the  simple  h^  or  receptacle  of  the  flower  (Torus). 
Examples  in  wfaidi  individual  intemodei  beconne  elongated 
an  nther  rare.  In  some  families  th^  an  elongated  between 
the  inner  floral  envelopes  and  the  stamens  (Androphomm), 
and  between  the  stamens  and  the  germen  (Oynophoram). 
The  latter  is  generally  termed  Oermen  Stipitatum.  Then 
are  examples  of  both  in  the  Pau^eracm  and  the 
Capparidaoe€8. 

A  considerably  longer  part,  without  elongation  of  the  in- 
dividnal intemodes,  frequently  occurs  as  a  gynophoro  in 
flowers  which  contain  many  gennens  (as  in  the  Roaaen,  the 
Bammcuiacea,  MagnoUacem,  &c.)  Again  the  gynophore  is 
often  presented  as  a  hemiapherical  or  cushion-like  part,  as 
in  some  other  Roioeea  and  Ranunetdatea.  A  very  rare 
form  of  it  is  that  of  ft  reversed  cone,  which  besn  the  germens 
upon  a  base  turned  upward,  as  in  Ndmninm^.  In  the 
rareit  instances,  with  the  exoeptioD  of  tliis  ease,  the  axis  of 
the  flower  is  elongated  within  the  floral  parts  even  without 
ending  as  a  germen ;  but  tlua  does  sometimes  ooenr,  as  in 
male  flowers  of  some  Palms  and  other  plants ;  for  example 
Ckamadorea,  where  the  points  of  the  petals  unite  with  the 
vpes.  of  the  axis  of  the  flower  which  passes  up  through  them. 

In  very  crowded  inflorescences,  ua  \xaxu  df  an  axillary 
bnd  developes  obliquely,  and  rises  up  on  one  nde,  especially 
beneath  the  germen,  so  as  to  appear  as  a  part  of  its  side-wall ; 
this  happens  with  most  of  the  Greases.  A  similar  circum- 
stance, arising  from  a  similar  caose,  happens  when  mai>y 
single  germens  are  present  in  one  flower,  by  the  division  of 
the  toms,  which  forms  the  basis  of  each  of  those  germens, 
and  thus  assumes  the  appearance  of  forming  a  part  of  the 
wall  <tf  the  germen  (as  m  Potamogt4on  sadJ>ryadaeece). 

But  the  development  of  the  intemodes  into  a  Disc,  or  in 
a  h<^low  cup,  is  nr  more  frequent  m  the  flower.  If  the 
collective  intemodes  of  the  flower  form  a  hoUow  body,  or 
even  a  ^lindrical  elongated*  tube,  which  incloses  only  seed- 
buds,  and  bears  all  the  Aoal  parts  upon  its  upper  edge, 
all  thie  is  the  so-called  Inferior  Germeu  or  Ovary  (Oermen 
Imeram). 


Every  othw  mmilar  mpaaim  of  Oe  intmudai  of  tiie 
fiowen  which  does  not  immediatel;y  bear  seed-buds,  is  called 
the  Disc  (Discus).  This  may  be  litnated  beneath  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fmit  (Discus  Hnwgynoa),  and  then  ma;^  be  flat, 
aa  in  PotmtiUa  and  Fra^arxa  ;  or  cup-shaped,  as  in  Ana, 
Pomtltu  (mat),  &C.  This  latter  may  be  free  (aoaa),  or  miy 
be  olended  with  the  germen  situated  inside  it  (Pjfrm);  or 
it  may  pass  off  from  tile  middle  of  the  (half-lnfOTior)  germen 
(Discus  Perigynns),  as  in  many  Myrtaeea;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
rise  above  the  (inferior)  germen,  and  stand  upm  it  (Discus 
Epigynas),  Here  it  isvery  rarely  (or  never  t)  flat,  hnt  fnnn^- 
shaped,  as  in  Godetia;  in  tiie  form  of  a  long  tube,  as  ia 
(Enothxra:  or  resenU>ling  a  sfyle,  as  in  the  Orcaidaua 
and  AriMtdoMam».  In  all  these  cases  the  foliar  oritans  «f 
the  flower  may  he  ritnated  in  very  different  idaeea.  Usually, 
indeed,  tbcy  eolleetively  fram  a  sone  aronnd  the  edge  the 
flat  or  jKmeave  discs ;  then  the  discs  may  be  said  to  est* 
nepond  to  as  many  discs  lying  one  above  another  aa  there 
are  intemodes  implied  by  the  number  of  foliar  orgsBL 
Frequently  the  true  foliar  oigaos  stand  aronnd  the  edge  of 
the  disc;  and  upon  its  inner  or  upper  surface  the  -AeraMBi 
are  arranged  in  Mte  or  more  circles  (as  in  Rom,  Pwhci^ 
Onagraeeee).  More  rarely  the  floral  envelopes  alone  stsad 
on  the  border,  while  the  stamens  are  then  at  a  distance  froa 
them,  upon  an  Internal  praloo^tioa  of  the  disc,  a>  in  the 
OrehidcKeas. 

The  disc  is  by  no  means  always  regularly  devdioped,  bet 
sometimes  enlaiged  at  one  nde  only,  whereby  the  wholt 
flower  appears  obliqne,  thus  in  Bataaa.  The  most  remark- 
able  stmcturo  is  ih  Palargcmnm,  when  the  disc  forms  a 
cavity  to  one  lide  of  the  peaonele,  and  in  Tropotoltm,  iriien 
the  spor  ia  formed  solely  Iqr  the  ^sc. 

There  are  but  few  special  observations  to  be  made  reflect- 
ing the  stmctare  of  the  intemodes  of  the  flower ;  it  n  ia 
general  like  that  of  annual  stems ;  bqt  it  should  be  remaiked 
that  they  often  possess  fewer  vascular  bundles,  and  these  of 
simpler  development.  The  intemodes  (aa  also  some  of  the 
foliar  organs)  within  the  flower,  frequently  do  not  have  the 
epidenms  developed,  bnt,  instead  of  thus,  a  delicate  toft 
cellular  tissue,  eomewhat  yellowish  in  colonr,  and  oftsa 
containing  a  saccbuine  secretion,  forms  the  inTestment  itf 
the  snr&ee  (Nectarium). 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  flower  conaiste  of  one  part  only,  ai 
in  the  male  flowers  of  Euphorhia,  Lmna,  and  Jrolfiat  mddi 
an  formed  of  one  foliar  omn,  the  anUiN ;  or  ute  female 
flower  of  ThsxM,  which  is  nrmed  of  one  axial  mjgan,  the 
seed-bnd.  Usually  more  parts  unite  to  fonn  a  flower :  thsa 
the  female  flower  of  most  of  the  Araeea  oonriita  of  mm  or 
more  seed-buds,  and  a  carpel  snrronnding  than.  The  male 
flower  of  tiie  SaUeaeeet  conusts  of  a  scale-UIw  disc  and 
several  stamens.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  both  male  and 
female  orguis  an  present  ia  the  same  flower :  they  ar«  addon 
naked,  as  in  H^pwrit,  bnt  usually  surrounded  1^  flonl 


In  axillary  flowers,  those  parts  which  an  turned  towuds 
the  pednnele  an  termed  the  upper,  and  those  turned  towards 
the  nract,  where  it  is  present,  the  lower.  Some  plants 
exhibit  the  peculiarity  that  the  pedicel,  until  the  time  of  the 
blooming,  makes  a  half  turn  (anelogoasly  to  the  twiniw 
stem),  and  it  may  be  the  tme  pedieel,  as  m  Calceolaria  utd 
some  OrdndaemB ;  or  the  inferior  genn,  aa  in  most  of  the 
OrtMdaoeeB.  By  this  curve,  the  upper  parte  of  such  a  flower 
(in  thoea  (dants  the  lip)  become  upamtly  the  widflr  ;  and 
snch  flowers  an  termed  Floras  Rest^ati,  The  twin  ia 
sometimes  fslaelT  implied  to  those  OrehidaeteB  in  whidi  no 
such  twisting  tskes  place,  but  in  which  the  lip  stands  rega* 
larly  as  the  upper  part  of  the  flovrer,  as,  for  example,  in 


le  individual  organs  of  the  flower  taken  graeraUy, 
according  to  the  common  view,  and  known  by  coUeetivt 
names,  may  originally  consist  eiUier  of  one  piece  or  of  mon 
than  one  :  in  the  flrat  case  they  are  partes  monomerse  ;  in 
the  second  case  partes  di-,  tri-,  or  polymera.  In  the  latter 
case  the  parts  may  be  entirely  separated  imd  indepmdent  of 
one  another,  or  they  may  be  grown  together  in  variooa  ways. 
These  coherent  rets  were  formerly  also  called  partes  nume- 
mera.  Do  Candolle  better  termed  them  ^nrtes  gamonHne; 
as,  fir  example,  Htmerocailu  =  perianthiam  gamo-  (moafr-) 
phyllum,  faezamerum ;  Salvia,  corolla  gamo-  (mono-)  patak, 
pentamen ;  JKoio,  corolla  pentapetala,  &e. 

The  coherence  oocnn  here  in  the  same  manner  aa  8b  the 
stem-leaves,  hnt  on  account  of  the  crowded  nwtion  ix  tta 
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ft  foliar  oigui  grows  together  by  iti  edges  into  a  tobnlsi 
or  Giin.like  organ,  ai,  for  example,  occurs  freqneatly  in  the 
KhcaUed  monomeroQs  floral  envelope  (Bzaetcole) ;  or  that 
sereial  foliar  organs  grow  together  by  their  edges :  this 
commonly  affects  all  the  edges  of  a  circle  of  lesvee,  bat 
eometimes  two  edges  remain  nnnmted,  aa  with  the  calyx  of 
Gtatiana  hUsa.  So,  again,  this  process  is  nsaslly  simolta- 
seom  in  development  at  all  the  edges  of  a  circle ;  but  it 
sonietimes  happens  veiy  mnch  later— a,  on  two  nppennoet 
leaf-edges,  whereby  the  single-lipped  forms  arise,  as  in  the 
coroUa  of  Teuervm  and  the  fiores  ligolati  <^  tiie  GompomttB  ; 
or,  i,  with  each  pair  of  laaf-edgea  at  the  side  of  the  laatcixcle, 
vnereby  the  two>Hpped  fonns  (partes  bilabiatse)  of  dsserip- 
tire  botany  arise.  Another  kind  of  blending  also  occnrs  in 
the  flower,  of  which  no  example  oeenia  in  ue  stem-leaves, 
and  only  one  in  the  bracts  and  brscteolei,  namely,  the  capnla 
of  the  Cbfw^^tnv;  this  is,  the  blending  together  of  two  or 
more  drcfes,  as  in  the  two  circles  of  the  floral  envelopes  of 
many  Zdliaeecej  or  in  these  and  the  two  circles  of  stamens, 
in  ute  circle  of  petals  and  stamens,  in  the  Labiata,  Ac ; 
and  in  j^nersl  in  all  flowm  to  which  are  ascribed  stamiDa 
perianthio  Tel  corolla  (not  calyci)  inaerta. 

The  coherence  of  the  stamens  of  one  or  more  circles  has 
been  well  termed,  since  Linnseos's  time,  ftatemity  (Adelphia); 
and,  according  to  the  number  of  brotherhoods  in  a  flower, 
MoDsdsIidbia,  Diadelphia,  Polyadelphia.  When  the  foliar 
ot^aat  ui  ibe  flower  are  coherent,  the  blended  part  is  termed 
the  Tnbe  (Tabus  Perianthii,  Calycis,  Corolln,  &c.)  ;  the  free 
parts,  the  Limb  (Ximbaa) ;  and  the  boondary  of  the  two,  the 
Throat  (Fanx),  One  of  the  most  strildng  examples  of  cohe- 
rence, which  alaohaanoanalogae  in  the  stem-leaves,  is  foond 
in  the  blending  of  the  foliar  organs  of  the  flower  at  the  point 
only,  the  union  never  extending  £uiher ;  so  that  the  loliar 
organs  are  connected  above,  but  free  below,  as  in  the  corolla 
of  the  male  flowen  of  ChameBdorea,  Catuarina,  and  in  the 
androphore  of  SynuDhyonema  montanum  (1). 

Abortion  in  the  flower  means  that  some  psrt  present  in  the 
rndimentaiy  condition  is  arrested  during  the  development  and 
gtadoal  perfecting  of  the  flower,  and  thus  at  last  retires  &om 
observation.   There  is  no  other  kind  of  abortion.   So  soon 
as  the  individual  parts  of  a  flower  become  distinct  members, 
the  foliar  organs  appear  arranged  utnind  an  ideal  and  real 
axis  of  the  flower  (the  axial  rargans  of  the  flower),  and  in  the 
ndimentaiy  Gondition^always  regolarly.  Through  subsequent 
unequal  developmiuit  of  the  angle  ^arts,  the  flower  frequently 
beciHneB  nnsymmetrical,  ot,  as  it  is  called,  irregular.  This 
incgnlarity  is  alvrays  sndi  that  the  upper  part  of  a  flower 
becanes  wvel<^>ed  differently  from  the  under.  8aeh  irrega- 
laiity  very  seldom  affects  the  germen,  which  almost  univer- 
BMdly  remains  regular  even  in  unsymmetrical  flowers;  yet 
there  are  eases  in  which  this  is  the  only  symmetrical  part,  as 
in  many  of  the  SerophidaracaXyAeanthacecej  and  Ciyp^oorynA 
spiralii.    If  the  ansymmetncal  flower,  with  or  without 
cohocence  of  its  parts,  is  divided  into  two  halves,  an  upper 
'  and  under,  deveiopea  in  different  ways,  they  are  genenuly 
termed  bilabiate ;  but  if  only  one  ainue  foliar  organ  is  deve- 
loped in  an  aberrant  form,  that  leaf  acquires  the  name  of 
lAbellnm,  or  Lip.  Rare  indeed  axe  the  cases  where  the  entire 
flower  is  unsymmetrical,  as  in  Ooodyera  diteeier. 

It  is  not  poaable  to  state  in  general  terms  the  number  of 
puts  which  may  unite  to  form  a  flower.  Wa  find  of  foliar 
<^;Biia  alone  aometimea  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  unitsd  in 
cme  floww.  Certain  combinations,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely 
snet  with :  no  monomerous  flower  posaessea  donbia  floru 
envelopes.  When  the  Tarions  parts  of  the  flower  are  present 
in  iajve  numbers,  these  arise  universally  in  one  or  more  cir- 
cles (Whorls)  at  the  same  height  on  the  axis,  wd  at  the 
aame  time.  When  circles  contaming  members  of  equal  num- 
ber follow  in  succession,  the  members  of  the  one  cinue  usoally 
Btajkd  opponte  the  interspaces  between  the  members  of  the 
preceding  circle  (the  circles  and  tbeir  members  alternating) ; 
they  saldom  stand  precisely  before  them  (the  circles  and  their 
members  opposite).  Bat  it  by  no  means  is  to  be  assnmed 
tbat  the  members  of  each  cirde  are  always  of  equal  number 
in  a  flower.  The  number  of  members  often  increases  up  to 
the  atamens,  and  thence  diminiahea ;  it  is  rare  for  the  <nme 
of  the  carpel  to  eonbun  the  groatsst  nnmber,  as  in  the  ifofo- 
paoB  and  Malvaeeas.  The  generaUfy  of  raonocofyledonoas 
plants  with  perfect  individuu  flowars  have  Tsmilar  honumie- 
rotis  circles  through  the  enti'  oiootyledonous 
plants  this  is  relatively  rarer '  uid  innermost 

exrelei  have  osnaUy  fewer  r  wpecting  the 

number  of  drdea  which  foil  graenl  state- 


ment of  importance  can  be  i^rai.  Seven  differait  forma  of 
foliar  organs  may  possibly  floost  in  the  same  flower,  namdy, 
the  epicalyx,  calyx,  corolla,  accessory  corolla,  the  stamens, 
accesso^  stamens,  and  the  carpels ;  but  there  is  no  flower  in 
which  ul  occur  in  conjunction.  All  these  foliar  oigans  may 
be  present  in  one  or  more  circles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epicalyx,  in  which  there  is  no  example  of  a  doable  circle. 
Perianth,  calyx,  corolla,  accessoiy  corolla,  and  carpels  occur 
in  one,  or  more  rarely  in  two  circles.  Stomens  may  be  pre- 
sent in  one,  two,  three,  or  pouibly  even  four  circles ;  more 
circles  than  this  are  not  exhibited  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  flower.  If  the  nnmbo'  is  increased,  which  aelAim  h^n- 
pens  except  in  stamana  and  carpels,  as  in  .Aonttfwu&MWS  and 
J>rsadaee»t  the  Jfi^nojfiuaar,  &e.,  they  stand  im  longer  in 
dreles  but  in  ■  's|araL  In  nunoeotybdmoua  plants  with 
perfect  individualised  flowen,  with  the  single  sxeeption  of 
some  SdtamiiuKeiaty  flve  trimerons  circles  of  foliar  oivana  of 
the  flower  appear  to  be  formedin  those  vHure  a  second  circle 
of  petals  exists.  The  greatest  multiplicity  of  fonns  occus  in 
the  dicotyledonous  plants,  Xotxitera,  for  example,  has  an 
epicalyx,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  carpels  in  five  circles, 
with  increasing  numbers  of  members ;  those  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  alone  are  equsl.  Onidia  viresoent  hss  perianth, 
stamens,  accessory  stamens,  and  carpels,  but  in  eight  circles, 
which  are  throughout  composed  of  two  members  each.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  all  tbe  parts  of  a  circle  of  floral 
foliar  organs  ahonld  be  ultimately  developed  in  the  same 
manner;  and  roany  floral  struetnres  which  have  hitherto 
been  appaxntly  ino^cable,  may  probably,  by  kaepii^  this 
truth  in  mind  uid  following  out  the  histo^  to.  the  davilop* 
mmtjbe  readily  traced  back  to  the  original  type. 

The  duration  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  flower  is  Tsiy 
various;  the  axial  otgus,  so  far  as  th^  support  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit  or  aid  in  its  fonnation,  persist  naturally  at  least 
until  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  then  ull  away  with  it ;  or  if  it 
becomes  disenga^d  from  them,  die  away  with  the  reminder 
of  the  plant  When  axes  bear  only  male  organs,  or  flowras, 
their  dnration  is  different ;  sometimes  they  are  cast  off  at  a 
true  articulation,  sometimes  they  remain  upon  the  parent 
plant,  and  gradually  die  away.  The  foliar  organs  of  the 
flower  axe  equally  various  in  their  dnration.  Perianth, 
coroUa,  and  accesaoiy  corolla  commonly  p«iah  soon  after  the 
perfecting  of  the  flower ;  either  they  are  cast  off  by  tme  di»- 
articnlatioo,  or  they  wither  upon  the  parent  plant.  The 
epicalyx  and  the  calyx  frequently  diara  uw  fate  of  the  aziair 
oigans  aappogrting  um  xnoiments  of  the  fruit ;  the  carpala 
almost  invariably.  Ilia  carpels  are  rarely  destn^ed  belitta 
the  perfecting  <n  the  seed,  as  in  jEeonftoe,  and  according  te 
Bobert  Brown  in  Pelitnanthn  Theta.  The  stamens  die 
away  almost  immediatdy  after  the  di^ruon  of  the  pollen ; 
either  they  axa  cut  off,  or  they  dry  19  and  die  away  within 
the  flower. 

The  terminolofly  in  use  is  aa  follows : — Those  parts  which 
&11  away  immediately,  when  th^  perfect  fonnation  is  but 
scarcely  completed,  are  termed  caducous  or  fugacious  (partss 
caduca)  }  those  which  endure  somewhat  longer  are  termed, 
if  they  are  cast  off  by  disartieulatioD,  deciduous  (partes 
decidua);  if  they  retain  their  position,  and  die  by  gradual 
vritherii^c  and  dning  n^,  maroeacent  (psrtes  marceeoentea) ; 
those  parts  which  remain  lon^  still-  vegetating,  are  termed 
perustent  (partes  persiatoitesy;  if  they  change  their  forms 
by  farther  growth  th^  are  termed  entrasoent  (partes  n- 
crescentes). 

As  among  the  floral  envelopes  are  usually  reckoned  the 
priantl]^  the  calyx,  and  the  corolla,  we  ma^  also  indude 
here  the  epicalyx.  Under  the  term  perianth,  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  only  those  foliar  onana  fall  which,  at  least  two  in 
number,  are  applied  closdfy  to  the  flower  and  upon  one 
level ;  so  that  all  individual  foliar  organs  on  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  which  only  inclose  stamens  or  germens,  may  be  termed 
bracts.  All  these  bracts  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
merely  foUar  organs  peculiarly  modified ;  and!^  consequently 
all  the  peculiarities  of  form  which  occur  in  the  lattM 
naturally  appear  in '  the  former  also.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
leaves  of  the  floral  envelopes  have  great  thickness ;  they  axe 
almost  always  more  m  leas  flat.  But  the  forms  analogous 
to  the  pitchers  or  pouches  are  here  frequent,  much  more  so 
than  is  jhe  caae  vrith  the  stem-leaves ;  and  these  are  termed, 
according  to  their  vaxious  resemblances  to  objects,  cap- 
shaped,  as  in  the  lower  petal  of  Pofygala ;  hood-like  as  m 
the  upper  leaf  of  the  .perianth  of  Aeonitum  ;  and  so  on.  If 
a  long  sac-like  appendage  is  formed  at  the  I»sts  of  a ; 
thial  leaf  expanded  above,  it  is  calleda^ur  (calcfLrl,  as  in 
Digitized  by  VjOO" 
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OraiUi,  /Iw^tMtMi,  Fummia,  &e.  Tht  formation  of  ih» 
dpar  U  freq«atly  conjoiaed  with  tha  formatioK  of  a  STiniiia- 
trieal  Sower,  when  one  nppar  or  lownr  foliar  oifan  fomui  a 
apar.  The  flattoaed  axpanded  form,  which  ti  coniMCtod 
with  lite  axia  hy  a  liaaar  prolongation,  freqnintly  ocean  in 
(b«  wpals  (1).  Thii  expanded  «arfRC«  ti  trained  the  limb  or 
blade  of  the  leaf  (lamina) ;  the  Mnowad  taea  b  not  tenned 
petiele  bat  claw  (aDgnn).  Tme  aiticDlat«m  b  freqaent 
between  the  Oanl  envelepea  and  the  azb,  but  it  nam  oecoit 
in  the  oontiaaity  of  these  leant  (T) ;  therenfoia  there  an 
no  tna  CDmpoond  periaalhial  leavca,  thongfa  a  simply 
dtvided  limb  b  frequent,  aa  the  petala  palmatiDda  in  AuMfa, 
the  petala  pinnatifida  in  iSnluMMM/uM,  &o.  An  indicattM 
of  troe  articnlatiun  may  Drobably  be  afforded  in  the  ^Vf^ 
turn  of  the  nppvc  put  of  Uw  tnbe  of  the  flower  in  MirAiUt, 
of  the  cdyx  id  tae  Dauum  from  tlie  lower^and  in  tome 
limilar  casee. 

Trae  stipeiea  are  not  met  with  in  the  flonl  enTelopee,  bat 
^tpeadages  analogooi  to  the  ligala  ^ipear,  to  which  indeed 
a  partof  theitractoredeeeribed  01  theeoroua  brioDge.  At  in 
the  IfwreistuM  and  the  Lgfehmig,  the  ecalee  of  the  throat  of  the 
Borvginacem  aiao  belong  here.  Theee  partt  tre  formed  in 
-ray  varioai  fib^ioni  on  the  flonl  envelopei,  and  each  ap- 
pMtdaget  are  eometiinea  axhiUtad  itanding  npmi  the  aoiftea 
itf  the  t(A3Mt  oTgM,  in  three  or  nen  nwi,  one  above  anether. 
Almost  all  parts  teoogniced  as  ccne&a  aiid  aeceteny  oMolla 
^ancenUa)  beluig  here,  in  partienlar  a  part  of  those  elegant 
mme  exhibited  in  the  Staimimxm  and  the  PamJIoraoMB  i 
to  abo  does  a  portion  of  the  ao-termed  nectaria,  as,  for 
«iHnple,  in  the  petab  of  RmnmaUw.  All  theee  are  mere 
dependent  acpebdages  of  the  foliar  organs,  which  are  dete* 
loped  originally  aimpb  and  flat,  all  these  parts  being  pro- 
duced from  them  mbaeqnmtly.  Hen  abo  occarB  t^  t^ne- 
sided  deTelopmeot  of  a  foliar  orffm  i  this  b  teen  freqaenUy  in. 
the  petab  ot.ihe  ApoofumMt  (Vimea,  Nenmm,  aad  Oerbera) 

Tne  collective  form  of  one  or  mon  cirdee,  whet^ier  co- 
herent with  eaclk  other  or  not,  is  more  acenrately  detigoated 
according  to  forther  peealWitiest  at  tnbalar  (tabolosam), 
bell-shaped  (eampanaUtara),  fanaet*«baped  (inftasdibali- 
fiHine),  ■tlvar-sbMed  (hypoera(eTifurme),»tate  (rotatam),  &e. 

Fin  kinds  of  fltmd  euTelopes  are  easy  to  be  distinguished. 
Whan  all  tha  isliartirguu  ate  aiatlarly  or  nearly  timilarly 
deretoped  in  a  aircle  of  one  mddent  Iminj  ooloair,  and  strne* 
tore,  they  tre  daaaibed  under  the  general  name  of  perianth, 
the  tingle  organa  of  which  ate  called  perfanthtal  leavett  If 
in  the  ncnal  envelopes  of  one  flower  we  can  diitiaguidi  two 
circles  differing  in  form,  ookwr,  and  atruotnre,  tiie  outer  is 
named  the  calyx,  its  eompoaeot  omns  being  aepab )  while 
the  inner  it  term^  Uie  corolla,  its  einftle  partg  pet&b.  Then 
if  three  cirelei  of  fonns  are  diBUnguiahahle  the  ontramott  is 
called  the  epicalyx,  the  leaves  of  which  may  be  denominated 
phylla.  When  between  the  simple  or  manifold  floral  enve- 
lopes  and  the  ttaneos  other  Independent  folitr  organs  occur 
which  exhibit  a  atracture  vety  imperfect  and  ^normal 
oonuNued  with  the  traa  enveloptt,  thete  ue  o^led  a  pu** 
corolbf  of  whii^  it  will  be  naeeanry  tn  apeak  farther  «i, 
among  the  aecettoty  ^aitt  of  Ae  floerar. 

The  Pnianth  oonsiatt,  according  tt  ^  ^Mtdii^  oonii- 
deiatim,  of  one  or  mora  cireltt  u  Isavat,  vfatoh  an  deve- 
loped to  at  to  he  aimilar  in  oolovr,  form,  and  atraetnre. 
The  following  aniea  of  iti  fonta  mij  ba  ttnta  ninntely 
dwraetarieed  ^— 

The  individual  foliar  organs  are  always  expanded  in  a 
flattoied  form,  eeldom  divided  into  Umb  and  daw,  and,  at 
least  when  they  are  not  coherent,  asaally  oval  <»  Iweet^te. 
They  may  be  gt«ea,  at  in  the  male  flower  of  Uftieaeecs,  at  of 
variooe  coloars,  as  in  Tkymdiaeeas;  they  may  be  Arm  and 
Bolid,  and  that  espeoall^  when  green,  as  in  BUxMnwsem :  w 
ef  delicate  texture,  tt  m  Ari^)io^iaem  j  or  they  may  be 
devebpad  as  delicate  lapleaa  toriee  (paleae))  or  bnstlet  and 
hair,  at  in  the  f^rf^aetoa  and  Cypniteec.  Hie  perianth  b 
afanoat  uiTertally  regnlar,  mrely  (in  toate  Banmneulaot* 
•nd  OnAwfaeoB)  tynuaetrical ;  in  thete  oatet  new  (t) 
S4inMd,b«t  often  with  one  lip,  tain  the  OfWiUdbDNa.  Thb 
b  timi  not  nnfrequently  developed ,  hollow  (enenUatnin  \a. 
^Mntfwn,  ealcaratum  in  Orchidacm),  and  it  b  eommtmly 
the  uppcoTOost  leaf  of  the  perianth.  Its  foliaeeons  tKHtions 
may  be  free,  as  in  ywuaoM ;  or  coherent,  as  in  FuTtkia, 
Sem^ocaUiM,  &c. :  they  may  consist  of  one  circle,  aa  in 
Urticaeea;  or  of  more,  as  in  LUiaeea.    The  parta  are  fre- 

aueotiy  blended  with  the  stamens  :  in  the  coherent  periamh 
10  tube  b  B«netioies  straig^it,  at  in  NarcUnti  ;  tometimee 
cacvad,  at  ia  ani^ojtoAwr.  Tha  uoofk  ia  atotUrmliad: 


toD^etinet,  bat  teldom.  aa  b  the  east  in  ^orciMW,  fiiTaiahtd 
with  tppendtgee  which  form  a  corona,  which  however  an 
rare  in  the  pmianth,  and  in  free  foliar  organs  enfy  (1)  otett 
m  the  Up  :  the  inner  eirele  often  hat  a  beard. 

The  atraetnre  ef  PerianthialLtavti,  it,  on  the  whole,  that 
of  Tuy  limple  leavet,  iriiith  tshibit  no  special  pecalitittiet, 
partieabrlriftkej  aniraen.  Tha  nunillcatioiit  of  tbavtt- 
tnlar  bondlea  an  thanbn  aimple  t  tha  tepamtion  lata  m 
nnper  and  under  parenchyma  layw  it  aeldom  uhibittd ;  nt 
the  optdermb  osnally.  In  the  coloured  and  delieatt  parts 
the  celb  ^  tha  pacradiym*  eontain  oeloarinff  matter.  In 
geneml  the  painohyma  b  vary  bote  and  auuwt  ^oagy, 
with  homogeneoua  trtntpatcnt  fluid  c«ntaatt|  and  b^  inter- 
oellolar  cavities  filled  with  air  thenee  the  white  cobnr.  Tha 
epidennis  b  less  developed  in  coloured  leavet,  and  am 
retemblet  the  sUncien  of  apithetium  \  stomatet  are  tome- 
timee ptesuit,  etpecially  apon  Uie  under  tnrfaee,  but  tha 
midenul  celb  of  the  apper  turihoe  are  often  rafted  in 
shorter  or  longer  papillv,  wtibh  give  the  apper  nuttoe  a 
peculiar  velvet- like  appeamnct.  It  b  very  frequent  here  ta 
find  the  tecrated  layer  of  the  e^d«mb  (tmticle)  regularly 
and  delicately  ttiiated  (acicalatBt)>  whteh  aertainly  caatii- 
batM  to  heighten  the  Inillianor  of  the  eotoarj  and  pohapL 
\tf  ita  afibot  nwn  tka  of  &ght>  to  the  prodactutt  ud 
mtdiflcatien  of  tha  peculiar  tiuto. 

Oocadbnally,  esperiaUy  at  the  haat  of  holIoW  paiti,  aa 
epidetinia  b  {owiaoed  at  oertidn  pointa,  and  the  paianehyaaa 
aasamee  a  pwrnltar  ttrnctare,  to  nerfitrm  the  tunetitm  of 
tecretion  of  a  jaice  oentainlng  mucn  sngar  t  aa,  for  instanea^ 
the  neetary  at  &e  bate  of  the  perianthial  leaves  zX  FritOlana, 
v«ty  varioat  partt  on  the  hUMllum  of  the  OreAidcuxtB,  Ac. 
In  ran  oases  the  texture  is  hard  and  almoat  woody  from  the 
iatenpenion  of  many  thickened  poroui  parenchymatoas 
celb,  aa  in  the  qpedee  of  Banktia  ud  Dfyemdn  (t).  In 
paleaceottt  p«iaaths  the  tpiral  and  ether  veewla  are  not 
found  in  the  usually  timpw  vateolu  bundles,  and  in  htir> 
like  periantha  avca  the  wenlat  hvftdbt  thautdns  an 
wanting. 

TheOtlyx  onfy«ri^«heB  ftCoteHa  otoan  witii  ft;  ft 
thenfote  can  never  ba  craloaBdad  with  it  It  b  alwnya  titt 
external  of  two  dittlmilar  tett  of  envak^Mt.  tta  eeriet  of 
forms  very  nudi  rsaemblet  thoae  of  the  perianth  ;  perhaps 

it -b  not  to  frequently  delicate  in  ttractan  and  colour,  at  la 
the  Seitamimoete,  Mu9ae«»,  Bulomaotee,  SannrumtiUj  Tn- 
pmdtim,  TTsually  it  eonsista  of  one  circle  of  tefMla,  men 
mrely  of  two  (as  in  the  JSerbendaeea).  Thete  nep^  an 
dwaye  very  simple,  oval,  or  lanceolate,  teldom  pinwUiSd, 
very  frequently  WoM  at  the  bate  and  tapering  to  a  point,  or 
very  tnuul  (denies  otlyeb  obeoleU) ;  tMnetimee  th^  *Ppc 
cmly  aa  dry  scalet,  or  as  tafta  of  hair  (the  papptta  of  the 
OompMitcB).  Appendages  seldom  occur  upon  the  a^wla,  brt 
they  are  freqnently  irf  hollow  or  concave  fwm.  The  nnrabtr 
ef  the  aepals  in  each  circle  b  in  Monocotyledons,  freqwanUr 
three,  more  rarely  four  or  two  j  in  the  DioatyledaBn  H  b 
most  f^nently  flv^  bataleo  two,  three,  or  foar,  and  pwh^ 
temetimet  man,  Cohotwiot  of  the  aepda  with  om  untotiMr 
may  ooenr  in  areiT  w^,  h«t  wwar  with  tha  Mn41a  and 
ttamtnt  nar  wUh  tiie  gtrmu ;  thatvrlueh  b  aa  enlM  heSa^ 
quite  another  eondition.  Both  6<ee  and  In  tDkertbt  acjiab^ 
recabrity  and  ty«ua»try  are  met  withf  the  latter  oAbh 
eudbit  the  bilid>bte  atructarest 

That  which  hat  been  taid  of  the  abrwtnn  «f  tha  petiaAtt 
appUea  abo  to  tin  calyx^  only  that  het*  green  fiuiMMMi 
tepals  are  the  more  freqaeni. 

The  coroUa,  whidi  only  exiatt  U  the  inner  set  of  floral 
env^epet  aocomptaying  a  calyx,  may  be  coapared  to  a  xtxf 
delicate  and  oc^oured  perianth.  No  true  corolla  occnra  pot^ 
fecUy  green  and  nsemolin^  the  leavet  t  its  aeries  of  forme  m 
CTMter  Ulan  that  of  any  other  ef  tiie  &onl  env^pes.  In  tba 
Monocetyledons  it  prstenb  in  eenetal  only  eimpl^  roud, 
oval,  or  bnoeobta  leava>  verv  aeldiHn  having  cbwe.  la  tba 
Dieotyledont  the  forms  an  innait^  at  an  abo  the  varitrty  wd 
aplendou  ef  die  colour.  The  fitUowing  ue  the  main  pairtn 
fat  the  ttnetttra  of  thb  oimn  t— 

The  individual  petal  exhibitt,  <m  a  reduced  acale  and  ia  a 
delitete  condition,  almoat  every  variety  <tf  form  of  tlM  laal^ 
with  ^e  exceptl<m  of  the  truly  compound.  Cmcavw  forma 
an  here  frequent,  such  as  the  hood-ehaped,  pitcher«liaped. 
or  spurred  fwtab,  Ac, ;  these  latter  very  often  on  iniii-Tidmal 
petals  of  an  otherwise  regular  corolla,  at  in  fmmarim. 
Fringed  and  feathered  forma,  at  well  n  vuiously  lobed 
petals,  are  abo  by  no  means  ran.  The  limb  and  tne  daw 
are  often  dearly  to  baji^btiW^hA  ^^fM^wmliim w  %• 


TOO 


FOO 


a«  l%a^  nd  vreiT  ImiglBabla  fcnn  of  a^Mdaga,  with 

«xeepuon  only  of  tite  atipalH,  occur  freqonitly,  am  ehuao* 
ttriae  gni«m  and  families. 

On  this  aeeonnt  it  is  indiipensaUe  t«  diatinniBh  tka 
nmple  appendages  of  the  petali  from  tlie  indepenaut  foliar 
fBguia.  To  the  fonner  belong  tho  seales  (fornieei)  of  the 
Bor€iginaoem,  the  aealei  of  the  oorona  of  tho  SUatMrn,  the 
fonnationa  generally  described  as  eoronn  in  the  Slti^iaem 
and  some  other  AtdtpiaAum,  the  neetaria  of  AuhmohIw, 
J*armu»t0,  fee. 

The  corolla  eonriits  of  one  circle,  rarely  of  two  (thna 
aeries  in  Berieris),  or  more  {fonr  series  in  Jfympkita).  ]n 
Monocotyledons  the  nnmber  of  membeia  ii  eqaal  to  those  at 
the  oalyx ;  in  Dicotyledons  (he  namher  of  five  in  a  cirele 
medfflnlaates,  though  it  is  sometimes  composed  of  twi^  or 
Rmr,  or  of  a  greats  nDmher  in  Ayot.  Tho  nnmber  of 
memben  is  e^nal  to  that  of  the  ealyx,  or  greater ;  very  raraly 
indeed  it  is  smaller ;  this  last  ease  ocenrs  with  BiNaam. 
Sopprescdon  Is  not  inf^nen^  and  sometimes  involves  all 
the  foliar  organs  of  a  corolla  at  onee,  as  in  the  snmmsr 
Howm  of  mai^  spedes  of  Viola,  in  ZepUhm  pudmrab, 
and  in  some  species  of  Acer,  The  eohetenee  of  o^^aas  in 
every  wav  is  still  more  freqaent;  never  indeed  with  the 
ealn  or  tne  gennens,  bnt  fteqaently  with  the  stamens. 

The  corolb,  whether  with  free  or  with  coherent  petals, 
may  be  r^lar  or  only  symmetrical.  In  the  latter  the 
bilabiate  formation  is  the  most  fireqcent,  especially  in  flve- 
membered  circles,  in  soch  a  W4y  that,  according  as  the  odd 
peUU  is  OD  the  apper  or  the  nnder  side  of  the  flower,  the 
upper  lip  consists  of  three  or  of  two  petals.  In  the  latter 
ease  thtse  two  are  very  often  little  or  not  at  all  efferent,  as 
in  TWtisN,  the  so-called  radiatsdflowsn  of  tha(%Hi|Mifte 
(floribru  ligolatia  vel  radiatis).  Pecaliar  lams  of  sym- 
metrical flowers  ar«^  for  inntaiiwi  thn  psisonaU  flowers 
(corolla  personata),  in  which  the  upper  petala  of  a  coherent 
corolla  are  so  carved  inward  that  they  close  the  entrance  of 
the  tabe  (as  in  Atitirrkinum),  the  incorved  portion  is  termed 
the  palate  (palatam) ;  the  true  bildbiate  or  month-like  corolla 
(corolla  ringens),  in  the  ZabiatcB,  in  which  the  two  petals 
forming  the  npper  lip  often  present  a  concave  form  over- 
hanging the  lower  lip,  termed  galea ;  the  so-called  papilion- 
aceoQs  flowers  of  the  XwumtnoMB,  in  which  the  ttppermoet 
leaf,  which  is  broad  and  laivei  snrpaasing  the  others,  is 
termed  the  standard  (vexillnm),  whilst  the  lateral  petals,  as 
wings  (aloe),  are  nsnally  dissimilarly  developed,  and  the  two 
undermost,  very  freqnently  coherent,  also  developed  nn- 
aqnally  at  the  two  sides,  approach  each  other  in  a  concave 
form,  so  as  to  form  the  keel  (carina).  Sometimes  all  the 
petals  of  the  .papilionaceons  flowers  become  coherent  at  the 
lower  part,  and  form  a  tnbe,  as  in  TViJbKimj  or  individnal 

Ktals  are  abortive,  &c.   The  most  irregular  of  all  the  forms 
ve  hitherto  received  no  names ;  sach  as  appear  for  instance 
in  the  PolygtUacea,  the  BaltaminawM,  DroptBotaetm,  &c. 

All  that  was  said  respecting  Uie  stmctare  of  the  perianth 
holds  also  for  the  structure  of  the  corolla,  remembering  only 
that  this  is  more  delicate.  The  contents  of  the  cells  var^ 
much  in  colouring  matter,  and  their  distribntion  In  groups  is 
sometimes  very  remarkable.  Very  dense  texture,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  much-thickened  poroas  cells,  as 
in  the  Amarantacece,  is  infrequent.  The  structure  of  the 
epidermis,  and  its  development  into  papilla,  hairs,  &c  is 
veiT  manifold.  Development  into  surfaces  secreting  nectar, 
boUi  at  the  bottom  of  concave  forms  and  upon  the  append- 
ages, is  es^clally  common.  The  petals  also  occasionally 
Mcrete  a  viscous  snbitaneef  in  consequence  of  which  Ihey 
a^ere  together,  as  happens  at  the  points  of  the  inner  petals 
of  the  Fumariacem. 

The  Epicalyz  is  seen  where  three  separate  series  of  foliar 
oigans  are  distinguishable  in  the  floraf  envelopes,  and  it  is 
the  outermost  of  these.  There  are  not  many  plants  whic^ 
exhibit  an  epical^'x.  In  form  and  structure  it  much  resem- 
bles the  calyx.  It  occurs  with  free  leaves  (as  in  Paaaijhra), 
and  coherent  leaves  (as  in  Lavatera).  Its  leaves  are  seldom 
delicate,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  corolla,  but  are  often  dry  and 
membranons  (as  in  Scabiosa),  bat  generally  green  and  leafy 
(as  in  the  McUvacecB). 

For  an  account  of  tho  other  organs  of  the  flower,  see 
Stahbhs  ;  FauiT,  S.  S ;  Stiqha  ;  Sagn.  For  the  fonctiona 
of  the  flower,  see  Rsproouotiok      Plants  anq  Amuiau, 

^hlwden,  Prindpla  qf  Seieat^  Botany.) 
FOOD.   The  materials  taken  into  the  system  of  organised 
4>einga,  and  by  wluoh  thcdr  fimctiou  are  maintained,  and  ont 


of  wbich  thm  bodies  are  fonned,  are  eaUalt  Food,  Food  li 
its  widest  sense  is  Um  raw  matei^  oat  of  which  plants  and 
animals  are  manufaetored.  We  shall  eonfine  oniMlm  hen 
to  the  oonsideiBtiai  of  tJM  fiood  of  annalL  and  ef  Ban  is 

particular. 

The  great  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a  eonstaat  bubbIt  of 
new  nutter  or  food  t«  the  body  is  the  waste  of  the  «if*^ii- 
of  whioh  the  hlood  and  e^ana  ere  eoBpesed,  dnrieg  ^  pn<- 
nnnanea  of  their  functions.  The  rssolt  ef  this  waste  is  smb 
in  the  form  of  the  various  excretions  which  ai«  thrown  off 

l£i<l"«y«,  and  bowels.  Wo 
shaU  find,  then,  that  the  food,  the  blood,  and  the  excretions, 
lepNSSBt  each  other,  that  they  eoatain  substaBces  of  the 
tame  natue,  ana  an  all  cunpoasd  of  the  same  oltimate 
•laments. 

If  veUke  a  portion  of  hnuBA  flesh  or  Uood,  and  seek  for 
ita  ultimate  elunsots,  we  shall  flad  that,  on  aoeniate  analysis, 
will  yiald  the  following  elements  >~ 


Carbon. 
Hydrogen. 
Kitroj^. 
Oxyeeu. 
Sulphur. 
Phosphonu. 


Potassium. 

Sodiom. 

Caldnm. 

Uagnssiani. 

Iron. 

Manganese. 


Alnmtnum. 

Copper, 

Chlorine, 

FluoriM. 

Silicon. 


Few  or  none  of  these  elemsnts  oeear  in  the  hatsan  hodv 
in  their  pnre  fonn,  bat  are  eombined  variously  with  one 
another,  forming  compounds  having  very  different  phvsical 
propwtias  and  chemical  rriations.  These  elements^y  be 
divided,  lor  phydologioal  poiposes,  into  two  classes;  the 
farst  fonr,  carbmi,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  being  called 
Oigani^  whilst  the  remainder  are  called  Inorganic  elements. 
The  first  are  eaUed  organic  elemenU  because  they  are  found 
universaUy  present  in  planU  and  animals,  and  because  no 
ammal  cell  and  no  vegetable  cell  can  grow  nnlsu  the  whole 
of  thsse  elemenU  exist.  Hence,  as  they  lie  at  the  fonndatioD 
of  aU  orgamc  existence,  they  are  properly  designated  by  this 
term.  ' 

The  inorganifl  elements,  though  very  generally  i»«ssBt  in 
large  classes  of  animals  and  plants,  are  not  universal.  Man 
wquires  phosphorus  and  calcium  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of 
lime  for  his  bones ;  but  many  of  the  lower  animals  contain 
no  Dhosphate  of  lime.  Sea-animals  and  plants  will  not  live 
without  chlorine  and  sodium  in  the  form  of  common  salt  ■ 
but  ftesh-water  plants,  and  phmts  away  from  the  searshore' 
do  not  require  this  constituent  The  term  inorganic,  then 
IS  aoplied  to  these  elements  to  express  their  different  lelaUon 
to  plants  and  anunah.  and  will  also  point  out  their  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  mmeral  worU.  The  elements  of  man's 
body  however  are  all  derived  from  the  mineral  world  and 
MS  identical  with  the  same  bodies  in  inoiganic  substances. 
The  carbon  found  in  the  human  body  is  identical  with  tbat 
which  forms,  in  its  pure  state,  the  diamond—which  eaten 
mto  the  composition  of  graphite  and  various  lunda  of  coal 
and  is  found  in  limestone  and  chalk,  forming  a  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  (rf  which  these  rocks 
are  composed.  The  hydrogen  of  the  human  body  is  the  same 
as  the  gas  which,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  water,  and  when 
combined  with  nitrogen  produces  ammonia.  The  oxygen  of 
the  animal  is  identical  with  the  gas  whioh,  with  nitrogen, 
forms  a  fifth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  combined 
with  the  metals,  forms  oxides,  of  which  the  greator  portion 
of  the  earth's  snr&ca  is  composed.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
otganie  world  is  identical  with  that  which  cooatitutes  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  Nor  are  these  elements  alone 
identical  m  and  out  of  the  human  body ;  bnt  we  find  that 
they  poness  the  same  chemical,  properties,  and  that  their 
^ency  in  the  human  body  depends  on  uiese  properties. 
Thus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  are-inflammable  bodies,  and  have 
a  great  aiBnity  for  oxy^eUj  with  which  they  unite,  formii^ 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  giving  out  heat  during  the  process  of 
This  veiT  process  goes  on  in  the  aniinal  body,  and 


union. 


constitutes  one  oi  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body. 
The  characteristic  features  of  tie  functions  and  properties  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  depend  on  the  chenucal  relations 
of  the  four  organic  elements. 

These  elements  never  enter  the  system  in  their  pure  form. 
Carbon,  however  needed  in  the  animal  frame,  cannot  1» 
appropriated  pare :  and  a  man  would  starve  with  the  Koh-i- 
Noor  diamond  in  his  moutb,  were  he  not  allowed  to  exchange 
it  for  mors  digestible  forms  of  carbon.  The  gases  hydrogen, 
oxygvn,  and  nitrc^n,  would,  any  one  ofj^m  in  their  pore 
state,  destroy  human  life;  "fidgit^^gtbTfe^^^j^tare 
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ndxad  with  the  atmosphere,  thqr  vill  not  n^oii  life  in  that 
fonn.  Affun,  we  may  mix  them  in  Tarioni  vays,  and  not  be 
more  snccessfaL  Carbon  combines  with  osygen  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  combines  with  nitrogen  to  form 
ammonia,  and  these  two  compounds  onite  tether  to  form 
common  smelliDg-salts,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Bnt 
smelling-Balta,  tboo^  they  contain  all  the  organic  elranenta, 
will  not  serve  for  noman  food.  Nevertheless  what  is  not 
food  for  man  is  nntriment  for  plants.  Carbonic  add  and 
ammonia  sapply  plants  with  materials  of  growth.  It  is 
from  thrae  two  bodies  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  elaborates 
all  the  secretions  which  give  to  plants  eluanoe  of  fotm, 
beanty  of  colour,  ddidoosnesB  of  scent,  deadliiiess  as  poisons, 
and  nntritionsness  as  food.  The  phut  itaada  between  the 
\  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms,  prenaring  the  former  for  the 
eerrice  of  the  latter.  Withont  plants  there  could  be  no 
animals.  In  the  whole  range  of  natoral  history  we  are  pre* 
sented  with  no  instance  of  an  animal  existing  directly  on 
mineral  matter.  It  is  true  that  many  animals  are  camivoroni, 
and  live  on  the  Sesh  of  lower  animals.  The  lion  and  the 
tiger  prey  upon  the  deer  and  the  antelope  ;  but  if  we  go  one 
step  rnrther  we  still  arrive  at  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the 
source  of  animal  natrition.  The  deer  and  the  antelope  are 
herbivorous  ereatares,  and  the  flesh  of  their  body  is  formed 
directly  from  the  plants  they  eat  So  with  the  animals  eaten 
by  man;  they  are  all  grun  or  herb-eating  animals,  and  snppW 
to  man  the  materials  they  have  obtained  from  the  vegetaUe 
kingdom.  At  the  saBW  time  the  best  standard  we  can  take 
.of  food,  is  miU^  which  is  derived  from  the  animal.  When 
human  milk  is  examined,  it  ^vea  tlu  following  resnlta  in 
every  1000  parts 

Water  ,870 

Batter  62 

\  Sugar  63 

Casein     .      .     *      .     .  ,  10 

Salto  6 

 1000 

These  five  constituents  of  milk  may  be  regarded  as  typic^ 
of  all  kinds  of  food,  whether  obtained  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom.  Hence  we  may  class  alimentary  sub- 
stances according  as  they  are  x^resonted  by  one  or  ouer  of 
these  constitnents  of  muk. 

1.  Ajueovi.  Water  is  nqnired  not  only  as  the  medium 
of  conveying  the  other  substances  into  the  bo^,  bnt  it  forms 
a  prominent  constituent  of  the  body  itsell  ttlood  contains 
790  parts  of  water  to  210  parts  of  solid  matter  in  every 
1000.  Muscles  contain  770  parts  of  water  to  230  parts  of 
solid  ingredients.  The  brain  and  nerves  contain  about  600 
parts  of  water  in  1000.  If  food  does  not  contain  water 
naturally,  it  is  taken  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  tea, 
coffee,  beer,  and  also  in  its  pare  state.  The  quantity  of 
water  taken  with  the  food  should  be  about  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  one,  as  we  find  it  in  milk.  We  cannot  however 
judge  of  the  quantity  contained  in  solid  food  till  we  know 
its  composition.  Thus  many  substances  which  appear  solid 
contain  large  quantities  of  water.  In  potatoes,  for  instance, 
there  are  70  parts  of  water  in  evaiy  100. 

2.  Oka^noua.  The  batter  of  themilkz^nsoits  nly  and 
&tt^  matters  in  general,  which  seem  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  all  healthy  food.  They  ate  taken  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  tropical  countries  in  the  seed  of  the  cocoa-nut,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  polar  redone  from  the  &t  of  the  seal 
and  many  kinds  of  fish.  They  are  obtained  from  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  bei^  known  by  the  name 
of  suets,  fats,  and  lards,  from  the  former  source,  and  oils 
and  batter  from  the  latter. 

3.  SaecharinA  The  engar  of  the  milk  represents  several 
substances  obtained  from  plants  and  used  as  food.  Sagar 
itself  varies  in  its  composition  according  to  its  sources ; 
henca  we  have  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  maple-sugar,  &c. 
Sugar  has  also  a  composition  nearly  approaching  that  of 
starch,  and  this  substance  is  Teiy  senerally  foond  in  the 
vegetable  diet  of  man ;  pure  in  the  form  of  amw-noC, 
tapioca,  and  sago ;  combined  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and  cOxbt 
cereal  grasses.  Of  all  the  animal  products  used  as  food, 
sugar  is  found  alone  in  milk. 

4.  Proteinaeeotu.  The  casein  of  the  milk,  which,  when 
sepaurated,  is  known  by  the  name  of  cheese,  has  in  common 
•mth  two  other  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  called 
fibnne  and  albumen,  a  principle  for  their  basis  named 
^tem.  These  sabstances  form  the  chief  part  of  the  fsbiie 
of  the  body,  and  in  their  capacity  of  food  ^edann  a  veiy 


di&reut  function  in  the  body  to  the  batter  and  sngic  heinn 

mentioned. 

5.  Inorgmie.  The  salts  of  milk  are  the  saline  substances 
which,  entering  into  the  compontion  of  various  parts  of  the 
human  body,  are  necessary  to  its  integrity  and  health.  The 
importance  of  the  presence  of  these  subrtances  is  frequently 
overlooked  in  food,  and  many  Hiseasas  of  the  humaa  frame 
arise  from  their  absence.  They  are  conveyed  into  the 
system  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  :  but  in  common 
salt  we  have  an  instance  of  a  substance  belonging  to  this 
class  taken  directly  from  the  mineral  kingdom  as  food  with- 
out the  intervoition  of  an  i^nie  body. 

In  addition  to  these  forma  of  dietetic  sahstanees  found  is 
milk,  the  food  of  the  adult  human  bang  constantly  emtaiiiB 
certain  raiadples  which  do  not  appear  to  be  reimsented  in 
the  milk.  Thus,  the  substances  called  eondimenta,  as  the 
various  spices,  contain  vtdatile  oils,  which,  althou^  not 
essential  to  the  diet  of  man,  seem  to  exert  a  very  beoefidsL 
influence  when  taken  into  the  syBtem.  In  tea  and  cofbe 
there  is  a  principle  called  theine,  which  seems  to  be  the 
active  ingredient  of  these  substances.  In  the  fruit  of  planti 
also,  we  nave  acids,  as  the  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  and  oxalic 
acids,  which  seem  to  act  very  beneficially  in  certain  states  of 
the  system.  As  these  substances  seem  to  act  medicinally 
rather  than  dietetically,  they  may  be  properly  called,  as  a 
classj  the  medicinal  constituents  of  food.  The  ft^wiag 
classifica^on  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  food 

Chw  I.  Alimmiary  SubOaneet. 

QnnpA.  Aw»<mt  coptaining  water  as  a  principal  ingredjeat 
Examples : — Tea,  coffiae,  beer,  wine. 

Group  B.  (^^rfionaeeour,  containing  caibon  as  a  distingniahiag 
ingredient 

1.  SoMharina.   Examples :— Sugar,  stardi,  eellnlow. 
3.  Olwginout.   Examples 01^  butter,  fat 

Group  C.  Nitrogenout,  containing  nitrogen  as  a  distingaiA* 
mg  feature. 

1.  Vegetable.   Example Flour,  oatmeal,  maise. 

2.  Animal.  Exam^es  ^-Butcher's  maat^  ehease. 

Group  D.  Inorgank, 
1.  From  organic  sources.    Examples : — Potash  in  fresh 

vegetables,  |diosphate  of  lime  in  flour  and  flesh. 
St  Kram  the  mineral  kingdem.  Example    CunmoB  sdL 

Class  II.  Medianal  Subtiaiuet. 

Group  A.  AeicU,   Examples : — Citric  acid  in  oiangei^  tn^ 
taric  acid  in  grapes,  oxalic  acid  in  rhnbarb-leavM. 

Group  B.  VolalikOili,  Exan^les  ^-^nstaifl,  popper,  imt- 
m^  cloves, 

Gnmp  C.  AlMoidt,  Bxam^es ^wne  in  tm  and  adt&t, 
theobromine  in  chocolate. 

We  shall  here  make  a  few  {general  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  substances  in  the  groups  indicated,  referring  for  apedsL 
information  on  the  phmts  and  animals  yielding  food  to  the 
various  articles  devoted  to  these  subjects  tiironghoat  the 
'  Fanny  C^doimdia,*  and  its  Sup^emeats. 

Under  the  bead  Wana  will  be  found  an  aocoontof 
Water  and  the  snbstaacas  it  nsodly  holds  in  Bolntitm.  Ik 
taking  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  following  general  rama^ 
should  be  borne  in  mind  :— 

First  It  may  be  taken  in  too  lane  quantities  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  other  emunctories,  and  uien  it  remains  in  the  sya- 
tem  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  ef 
solid  matter  that  is  necessanr  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  that  take  place  from  what  is  called  the '  water  cote.* 
Unless  persons  have  sufficient  vigour  to  take  the  exerciae 
necessary  to  throw  off  by  the  skin  the  water  that  Is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  seriooa  ill  effects  must  necessarily  arise. 
The  good  that  is  effected  by  this  system  of  the  treatment  oi 
disease  must  be  attributed  more  to  the  raercise  it  rendaiB 
necessary  than  to  the  nnnatoral  qtiantities  of  water  takoi 
into  the  mteuL 

Secondly,  Water  may  not  be  taken  in  sufficient  qnantitias 
to  cany  on  the  healthy  fanctions  of  the  system.  If  the  f6od 
is  taken  too  dry^  it  is  only  imperfectly  digested,  and  many 
important  constitaents,  such  as  the  salts,  are  not  tkken  into 
the  body  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  deficient  quantity  of  j 
water  in  the  blood  will  also  prevent  the  healthy  Nocoaa  of  i 
natdtim,  and  wasting  and  d^iene^atioii^^^^^^  parts  cf  ' 
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tlM  body  will  ocenr.  It  would  be  difficult,  peiliaps,  to  la^ 
down  unj  law  with  rmid  to  the  (joaDttfy  of  water  indi- 
vidnala  ^oold  take,  and  pertiapi  it  u  laler  to  lelj  on  the 
iiutinetB  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  point  ont  how  much  we 
ODj^t  to  take  by  the  feeling  fit  satiety  that  eomei  on  after 


of  ndlk,  in  whMh  we  find  the  propcntion  itf  wafer  to  lojid  paita 
ii  ai  870  to  130  in  1000  parts,  or  ai  about  wvnn  to  «w. 

Thinly,  The  good  effects  of  water  may  be  destroyed 
tlw  aamtancei  with  which  it  ii  taken.  Althongh  the 
stomach  has  the  power  of  separating  water  from  the  food 
in  whidi  it  exista,  it  yet  often  happens  that  the  flnid  articles 
of  diet  are  injarioos.  Water  itself  may  contain  so  large  a 
quantity  of  saline  matters,  or  of  organic  matters  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  as  to  cause  serioos  disease.  The  taking 
habitually  water  in  the  form  of  fermented  liquors^  as  beer 
and  wine,  as  also  the  admixtore  of  distilled  spinta,  may 
cause  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  mncoos  numbiaiieSf 
and  derangement  of  the  nenroos  system. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Carbonaceous  Gnmp. 
This  class  of  sabstances  is  sometimea  called  Respiratory  and 
CombnstiUa^  They  ve  called  lespintMyf  becansa  it  is 
throngh  the  fitnetion  of  ns^xatica  that  tl^  boGome  iiMfnl  in 
the  system.  They  an  called  combasbbla,  heoanse  it  is 
throi^  the  process  of  eambnsticm  that  thor  effects  npon 
the  system  are  developed.  This  class  of  food  does  not,  in 
fiwt,  eontrifanta  directly  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  bat 
they  are  consumed  in  muntaining  the  animal  heat  The 
temperature  of  the  hanum  body  is  always  a  fixed  one ;  and 
if  we  place  a  thermometer  npon  the  Umgae,  or  under  the 
arm,  or  in  any  other  unexposed  part  of  l£e  bod^,  we  shall 
find  that  it  stands  at  the  point  in  the  index  of  Fahrenheit's 
tbermometw  marked  98°.  This  heat  the  human  body  main- 
tains equally  at  the  poles  and  under  the  tropics.  No  ex- 
ternal temperature  alters  it,  and  we  have  thus  conclusiTe 
evidence  tliat  it  is  produced  Iran  within.  The  caose  of  this 
hMt  is  the  eon^mstion  of  the  earbon  and  hydrogen  contained 
in  tiw  carbonaceous  group  of  Ibods.  Stuch,  sugar,  and  oil 
are  twnrsyed  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  and  whilst 
in  the  blood  they  are  looaght  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas 
"v^ch  is  taken  in  during  rentiration,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  oontaet  is  the  onion  of  the  carbon  and  the  hy<^>^^Q 
•  vith  the  oxygen,  the  fennation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
-watOT,  and  the  givii^  ont  of  heat 

The  hnman  body  is  preserved  at  tiie  same  temperature  by 
the  r^ulating  action  of  the  skin.  When  large  quantities  of 
heat  are  generated  in  the  body,  by  exercise  or  other  canaes, 
then  the  extra  heat  is  cuiied  off  by  the  perspiration  from  the 
akin ;  but  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
and  ita  heat  is  rapidly  conducted  away  b^  snrroundiog  cold, 
the  heat  is  munt^ed  by  increased  supplies  of  food  belonging 
to  ^e  carbonaceous  group.  The  animal  beat  of  the  lower 
animalf  varies  according  to  thecinnimiAancetof  the  creature. 
^HuMe  peiframing  fpceat  muscnlar  enrticma,  and  living  in  cold 
cUmates,  hare  a  nigher  ten^peiatnxe  than  man ;  whilst  those 
whidi  ve  not  active  in  their  habits,  and  live  in  hot  climates, 
bave  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  man. 

The  substances  belonging  to  this  group  which  enter  into 
tite  food  of  man  are  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  and  oiL 

Cellnlose  fonning  the  external  membrane  of  the  cells  of  all 
plants  is  found  in  all  food  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  has  a  composition  almost  identical  witn  starch,  but 
differs  in  being  insoluble  and  indifiusible  in  water.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  taken  up  extensively 
into  the  system  in  the  food  of  the  lower  auimals,  especially 
of  the  Berbiwra.  Whan  cells  are  very  thick  wiui  cellulose 
they  are  indigestihle,  and  this  will  account  for  manv  articles 
of  iood  as  carrots,'  turnips,  radishes,  nnoooked  v^etables,  &e., 
not  bebw  wdily  digested.  Celluloie  iseonTertsdinto  starch 
Irf  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  change  of  this  sort  may  take  place  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  however  seldom  taken  by 
Imman  beings  alone,  although  reccnnmended  by  no  less  an 
authority  thui  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  showed  by  example 
that  aaw-dnst  pudfUngs  might  be  used  as  an  article  of  diet 

Starch  enters  ver^  ^rgeiy  into  the  diet  of  maq,  and  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  diBtingniahed  from  cellulose  by  its  readv 
diffosibility  in  water.  On  this  account  it  appears  to  be  much 
more  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  converted  into 
the  forms  in  which  food  is  taken  up  into  the  s^^Btem.  Ita 
TpxQpet\j  of  nnitipg  wjth  wjrter  jna  Riming  with  it  at  a 


high  temperature  a  gelatinous  mass,  explaini  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  nnliag  the  flour  of  the  grains  in  which 
it  is  contained. 

Starch  is  found  in  some  plants  in  greater  quantities  than 
in  others ;  it  is  however  very  generally  foiua  in  perennial 
roots  and  rootstocki,  in  the  stems  and  in  the  seeds  of  plants. 
There  are  few  or  no  vegetables  or  parts  of  plants  that  are 
eaten  that  do  not  contain  starch.  It  is  found  in  turnips, 
carrots,  potatoes  eabbagea,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  whet^ 
barley,  oats,  and  the  rest  of  the  CWwoffa ;  in  chaitnuti,  wal- 
nuts, hazel-nuts,  and  all  other  seeds ;  in  the  ^ple,  the  pear, 
the  plum,  and  cherry,  and  all  other  fruits.  In  many  of  uuM 
things  however  it  is  not  the  distinguish^  alimeutaiy  ingre- 
dient, hut  it  is  often  aqtarated,  ana  is  nam  pore  aa  an  article 
of  diet  The  substances  in  which  it  ocean  pun  are  arrow- 
root, sago,  and  tapioca. 

What  is  sold  under  the  name  of  arrow-root  in  the  shops, 
is  a  form  of  starch  procured  from  the  rootstocks  of  various 
spades  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fiunilyJfarcmfaoM.  There 
an  three  kinds  of  arrow-root  known  in  the  shops,  the  West 
Indian  and  the  East  Indian  arrow-roots,  and  Tons  lea  Mois. 

Althou^  there  is  much  difference  in  the  price  of  arrow- 
root, its  compodUon  is  always  the  same,  even  the  sab- 
■taaees  used  to  adultaiBte  arrow-xoo^  «■  potato  and  sago 
standi,  an  of  the  same  oomposition  j  ud  thoiigh  the  append 
ance  and  flsvoar  of  fi»  airow'coot  may  be  impiiina,  iti 
ulUmate  dietetical  action  is  tiie  same. 

Although  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and  potato  starch,  an 
all  eompwed  of  the  same  constituent,  their  flavour  is  veiy 
diffsrant ;  hence  the  preference  giveoi  to  arrow-root  as  an 
article  of  diet.  This  flavour  depends  on  some  peculiar  prin- 
ciple which  is  produced  in  tiie  plant  from  wUch  the  starch  is 
obtained,  and  hy  very  careful  preparing  can  be  entirely  got 
rid  of.  AiTow-root  is  used  for  maJdng  cakes,  puddings,  and 
a  thick  gelatinous  flnid  in  great  request  in  the  nek  room.  It 
is  a  property  of  starch  to  combine  with  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  160°,  and  form  a  gelatinous  compound.  This  pro- 
perty of  stardi  renders  it  ve:^  useful  in  cookery,  and  seana 
to  increase  the  digestibility  <a  the  starch  itsdl 

Anow-root  is  frequently  regarded  as  nntritioiiij  hut  it 
will  be  sem  that  it  is  not  natritioos  in  the  pnper  amse  of 
that  word.  Those  foods  can  alone  be  called  natritioos  tliat 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  f^ric  (Mf  the  body  by 
adding  those  materials  to  the  tissues  which  an  being  con- 
stantly removed  by  the  wear  of  the  body.  Now,  stw£  does 
not  perform  this  fiinction,  and  is  entirely  consamed  in  tiie 
body  in  maintaining  its  animal  heat.  Arrow-root  however 
and  the  other  forms  of  starch,  are  frequently  mixed  with 
nutritious  matters,  such  as  milk  and  bread ;  and  in  this  way 
the  food  into  which  they  enter  becomes  nutritious. 

Another  form  of  starch  is  Sago.  It  is  starch  obtained  from 
the  inside  of  the  trunks  of  [udms,  and  otber  trees.  Many 
plants  yield  starch  in  their  stems,  which,  on  bdng  preparet^ 
IS  called  sago  by  Europeans.  The  sago  which  is  a^  in  the 
shops  of  E^Kland  is  principally  imported  from  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Arc^telago,  and  is  the  ptodace  <^  a  palm  called 
the  tnie  Sago-ndm,  or  Saaut  lan$.  Then  is  howerm: 
another  palm  belongins  to  the  same  genus,  the  S.  Swrnpiij 
(the  Prickly  Sago-Paln^,  which  yielu  the  sago  that  ii  cmif 
BUmed  by  the  natives  oi  India. 

Sago  is  not  generally  so  carefully  prepared  as  arrow-root, 
and  it  is  a  much  cheaper  article  of  diet  Its  ultimate  action 
is  perfeetiy  the  same  as  arrow-root.  It  is  now  often 
employed  hy  March-makers  to  procun  the  finer  kinds  of 
tiaxch  used  by  manufiuturen.  When  thna  prepared,  it  ia 
used  to  adulterate  arrow-root 

Tapioca  is  another  form  of  starch.  It  is  brought  to  Europe 
from  South  America,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  phmt  known  to 
botanists  by  the  name  of  JampKa  Mamhat,  It  is  a  poisonoot 
plenty  and  the  Indiansia  the  cou^riesiirtien  it  grawsextraot 
a  poison  from  it,  which  they  use  to  poucm  ueir  arrows, 
before  they  obtain  the  starch.  Cassava,  which  ia  eaten  by  the 
natives,  is  procured  from  the  same  plant,  but  is  prepared  in  a 
different  way  from  tapioca.  The  starcb  of  tapioca  does  not 
differ  in  diemieal  eonqweition  from  that  of  sago  and  arrow-root, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

There  an  many  other  well-known  plants  which  owe  their 
dietetical  properties  to  the  sterch  they  contain ;  amonffst 
these  we  may  mention  the  potato,  the  curot,  the  turnip,  uie 
parsnip,  the  cabbage,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  From  any 
of  these  starch  might  be  prepared.  The  roots  of  Arum 
macttUaum,  though  acrid,  contain  much  starch.  When 
cooked,  the  acridity  of  the  ^'^^^^  »» 
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«aten  with  impanitr.  Thaw  roots  an  emplojed  in  maldng 
the  snbstaDoe  called  Portland  lago,  which  it  the  atarch  lepa- 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  matter  of  the  plant.  Thit  ngo  it 
wwd  for  tho  aame  pnrpoM*  aa  the  other  kinds  of  sago, 

Tha  roota  of  OnAii  flMMBfa,  which  is  a  emmon  pint  of 
onr  meadows,  fbnn  the  mbataam  sailed  salep.  Wmb  it  is 
boiled,  it  form  an  agreeable  artide  of  diet,  which,  boforothe 
introdvetion  of  tea  and  coffso,  waa  very  gmenlly  used  in 
thii  coontxy.  It  ii  now  almost  entirely  disased  in  Great 
Britain. 

Staroh  differs  in  some  of  its  chemical  and  plqrsiflal  pro- 
perties according  to  the  plaots  whence  it  ia  obtained.  In 
this  way  chemisu  have  diatiogaisliad  lereral  kinds  of  staroh. 
Innline  ia  a  form  of  itaieh  obtained  from  the  ImUa  Selttiivm, 
a  plant  not  nneommon  in  onr  own  fields.  Lichen-starch  ia 
another  form,  which  is  foand  in  almoit  all  kinds  of  Aiga  as 
well  as  Lichens.  This  starch  has  the  same  power  of  thick- 
ming  water  at  a  high  temperatnra  as  arrow-root  andtapiooa; 
and  heoee,  when  any  of  these  planta  are  boiled  in  wat«, 
they  form  a  thick  mncilsginoiis  decoction.  Tho  thirkness 
of  the  fluid  thos  obtuned,  nndw  the  erroneons  notion  of  its 
bnng  nateitiona,  has  led  to  tho  nse  of  many  ufttim  of  sear 
wosdi  and  lichena  as  artietes  of  diet. 

One  of  the  plants  of  this  kind,  which  baa  besn  wd  most 
extensively  and  ia  still  laraelv  employed,  is  the  loeland-Moss 
(Cetraria  Idandioa).  It  oelongs  to  the  family  of  Lichens, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  This  and 
other  lichens  probably  contain  other  diet^ical  seeretiona 
besides  starch,  as  we  find  they  are  cap^le  of  aopporting 
animal  life.  The  Rein-Deer-Moss  {Cenomyc*  rang\f9r\na) 
is  an  instanoe  of  this.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  ai  in  moantainons  districts  this  lichen  grows  in  great 
abundance,  and  daring  the  winter  season  is  the  principal 
support  of  the  rein-deer.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  cold  to 
v^ich  it  is  snbjected,  this  plant  grows  with  vigoar,  and  the 
rein-4loer,  in  order  to  obtain  it  as  food,  is  obliged  to  remoTo 
with  its  nose  the  now  with  which  it  is  sometimes  covered 
for  many  feet  The  Cop-Moss  (Gmomyes  pyatidata)  of  oni 
own  moors  belong!  to  the  same  genua  aa  the  rein-deer-moss, 
and  is  also  osed  aa  an  article  of  diet  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Icdand-moss.  The  Tripe  do  Rodie  is  another  of  these 
lichens  which  has  been  nsed  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  hu  a 
melancholy  interest  attached  to  it,  as  it  has  so  often  fonned 
the  chief  article  of  diet  of  onr  arctic  navimtors.  Two  spe- 
mea  of  lichens,  the  Oyropkora  pnhotcuUa  and  Q.  erota, 
afford  tho  Tripe  de  Roche.  Althongh  they  are  said  to  be 
nutritious,  they  are  described  as  having  bitter,  nanseoas,  and 
purgative  properties. 

Amongst  the  sea-weeds  which  have  been  nsed  as  arUcIes 
of  diet  none  is  better  known  than  the  CAoTidrw  eriaptu, 
which  under  the  name  of  Carrageen-Moss,  Irish  Moss,  and 
Paarl-Mtws  baa  been  for  a  long  time  used  in  Europe.  It 
gnnvs  on  the  rocky  sea-shores  of  Europe ;  and  when  washed 
and  dried,  and  then  boiled  with  water,  makes  a  mucilaginoos 
deooetiou,  which,  like  tha  same  prepuatlon  of  the  Iceland- 
moss,  has  been  recommended  in  eonaumption,  coughs, 
diarrhoM,  and  other  diseases.  It  has  however  no  bitter 
principle,  and  is  probably  less  tonic  than  the  lichen.  This 
and  other  sea-weeds  have  been  occasionally  had  recourse  to 
by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  sea- shores  of  Kirope,  more 
especially  Ireland,  when  the  ordinary  Com  or  potato  crop 
has  failed.  They  contain  however  but  little  nutritious  mat- 
ter, and  persons  soon  famish  who  live  upon  nothing  else. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  sea-weed  which  are  often  eaten  as 
an  addition  to  other  kinds  of  food.  There  is  in  all  of  them 
a  certain  flavour  of  the  sea,  arising  probably  from  the  saline 
matter  they  contain,  which  renders  ihem  very  obiectionable 
to  some  persons  aa  articles  of  food,  and  whidi  will  probably 
always  form  ui  objection  to  their  general  use.  Of  those 
whien  are  eaten  in  various  parts  of  England  we  may 
mention : — 

1.  Laver,  Bloke,  Blokam  {PorpKyra,  laciniata).  It  Is  on 
all  onr  sear-shores ;  and  when  empli^red  aa  food  ia  salted  and 
eaten  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

S.  Green  Laver,  Green  Bloke,  Oyster-Green  (CZm 
nma).   The  Ulva  is  not  so  good  to  eat  as  the  Porphyra, 
and  18  only  had  recourse  to  when  the  latter  is  not  abuncunt. 

3.  Tangle,  Sea- Ware,  Sea-Girdles.  Sea-Wand,  Red  Ware 
(Laminaria  digitata).  It  is  cooked  by  boiling  for  a  long 
time,  and  adding  pepper,  butter,  and  lemon-juice.  Cattle 
are  fed  on  it  when  yonng  in  some  parts  of  Uie  British 
Islands. 

4.  fiadderlochs,  Hen-Ware,  Honey-Wa»,MwliM(.iMi 


etovUiaa).  Tho  part  of  tha  pint  which  is  eaten  li  the  tUok 
middle  rib  which  runs  through  the  frond.  It  ia  soawtinsi 
called  tho  F^taMft  Fneua. 

«.  The  DoJao  of  tlw  aonth-west  of  England  ia  the  JrUn 
§ebUu  of  hntawrts.  It  ia  eat«n  )»  th«  fiskenm  ttf  tlw 
sonth-WMk  coasts  of  England,  who  before  oaliag  ii  ^wih  it 
between  red-hot  inms.  In  Scotland  it  is  eo<^ed  in  tho  fryiiv 
pan.  It  is  said  to  reaemhle  in  its  flavoor  roaated  oysteit. 

6.  Dulse  of  the  Sootch,  Delliak,  Dollish,  Doikisg,  Watar- 
Leaf  (BAodommia  palmata).  The  Highlander*  and  the 
Irish,  Defbre-the  introduction  of  tobacco,  were  in  the  habit 
of  drying  this  weed  and  using  it  as  •  masticatoy.  The 
leelanders  nse  it  as  an  artiela  of  diet  under  the  name  of  the 
Sasar-Fuons.  In  the  islands  of  ths  Medit^ranaaq  Arahi< 
pelago  it  ia  employed  aa  an  ingredient  to  lavoor  aonps, 
ragouts,  and  other  dishes. 

Several  otfaw  ssa-waeds  have  been  ampkyad  as  food,  hot 
those  are  the  principal  that  are  at  praam  nsed  in  this 
oonntry.  In  China  the  people  are  very  fond  of  ao>  weod^ 
and  many  kiada  aio  eoUected  and  adided  to  lOHps,  or  an 
eatan  alone  with  sauo*.  Chie  of  theao,  tlw  Piooaria  Immx, 
ia  aomatinias  laoi^ht  to  thia  eoontry  oate  tho  nam  sf 
Chineao  Uoia.  The  deaeetioBit  makoaia  aotUek  thatitb 
nsed  as  ^na.  The  Ooincon  Moss,  which  has  a  rt^tation  is 
medicine  as  wall  aa  a  diet,  ia  the  Plimria  Jirfmmrtooirta^ 
and  is  fonnd  on,  tha  coasts  of  th*  Meditemnou.  Anotluf 
sea-weed  was  recently  Imported  into  Londw  under  the  name 
of  Australian  Mossj  bat  altboogh  affenting  a  Tory  thidt 
lolly,  it  tastes  too  stnmgly  of  tho  aaa  to  bo  lendorod^oaaaDt 
by  any  kind  of  cooking. 

The  next  dietetical  snbstanee  of  which  we  have  to  apeak 
is  Sugar.  Sugar  ia  distingni»hsd  raadily  from  staroh  many 
properties.  Sugar  is  soluble  in  water,  whilst  starch  is  taiy 
diffosible  through  it  Sugar  is  susceptible  of  fBraioBtation, 
and  of  being  converted  into  alcohol,  which  ataroh  is  net 
Sugar  haa  a  peouliu  sweet  taste,  whilst  starch  is  insipid.  It 
ia  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  sugar  that  wo  nevor,  or 
very  seldom,  find  it  in  plants  in  a  solid  condition.  It  n 
always  diiaolvod  in  tiio  mUx  natoialfy  contained  in  ths 
plants  in  wUcfa  It  oidsts.  Sugar  if  not  ao  frequent  a  prodnet 
of  ventable  dunge  as  staronj  but  ia,  Bemrtheleaa,  vsiy 
genenuly  fenad  during  some  period  of  tho  growth  of  tlw 
majority  of  plants. 

Sugar,  like  starch,  is  not  nutritious,  but  is  taken  into  As 
■yatem  with  tho  object  of  m^ntaining  animal  heat.  Peraoas 
may  even  set  fat  on  sugar,  bat  the  living  tissueo  aro  not 
nourished  by  anj  of  the  carbonacoooa  productions  of  planta. 
It  is  true,  uat  in  countries  whsre  tho  satar-cane  ia  crowu, 
slaves  and  their  children,  during  ths  period  of  ita  gathoiii^ 
partake  of  it  in  lanfo  quantities,  and  are  nourished  upon  it ; 
but  the  sap  of  the  sugar^<ane,  and  the  osno  itself,  oootam 
other  alimentary  prindploi  bsodoa  ngwr,  which  amiat  iatta 
nutrition  of  the  body. 

Sugar,  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  is  moio  digootiUs 
than  starch.  Of  the  anbatances  which  maintain  miwial  held, 
H  ia  the  moat  easllT  digested ;  and  hence  we  oea  a 
reason  why  it  ii  mppliod  to  the  yoting  of  the  hitter  sofBS  sf 
animals.  For  this  purpose  ft  la  oacMted,  hf  ttw  fcmalo  of 
all  the  Mammalia,  in  the  milk,  which  la  furnishod  vaivoraally 
to  their  young  during  the  first  months  of  ihtir  oxi«tence. 
The  instinctive  love  of  sugar,  so  vrell  known  aa  a  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  child,  seems  to  point  oat  ita 
adaptation  to  the  vrants  of  the  infsnt  system,  fteadilr  digsa- 
tible  however  as  sugar  Is,  it  is  one  of  those  sabstancea  which 
Bpeedilv  undeigoes  decomposition.  When  taken  into  the 
stouiaen  and  system,  its  elements  seem  to  enter  into 
secondary  combinabons,  which  are  very  injariona.  This  is 
why  BO  man^  petflona  flud  it  necessary  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  they  take  in  their  diet.  The  ehugea  bow- 
ever  which  it  so  freqoently  undergoes  in  the  adult  ayatem, 
do  not  appear  to  tako  place  in  children ;  hence  the  child 
nay  eat  sugar  with  Impani^,  although  its  parents  may  not 

Althoupi  there  are  vanooi  kinds  of  aagar,  hawing  a 
different  composition,  th^  seem  all  to  act  Aetetieallw  in  tfaa 
same  vray  upon  the  system.  The  moat  common  fonn  of 
sugar  in  plants,  and  tut  which  is  most  frequently  aatan  ia 
diet,  ia  Oane-Bugar,  so  called  from  ita  being  yielded  tfca 
sngu-auio.  It  ooanits  oi— 

Atona. 

Carbon     •      •      *      •      •      .   .  19 

Hydrogen  9 

Oiygea  ,  «  .  ./^ .  .  4  • 
Water  ,     ,  Diiitizec*by^OOgle« 
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The  other  Vindi  of  ntgar  wbieli  sre  eaten,  are  mllk-ngir, 
C„H.BO„+flHO  ;  uid  gupe-mgw,  Ci,Hi,0.,+8H0.  It 
mil  be  wen  that  cane-sogar  resembles  starch  in  itt  eom- 
po^tioB,  and  it  is  probably  formed  in  the  plant  from  that 
body.  Although  cane-sugar  is  foand  in  the  sngar-eane,  the 
beet,  and  the  maple,  it  ia  not  so  frequent  in  plaata  ai  gnpe- 
sngar,  vhich  is  the  form  in  which  sogar  is  foand  in  the  km» 
and  other  parts  of  plants  which  may  oe  iweet 

The  soorees  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  ara  of  cooise 
very  varloas ;  it  is  only  separated  boWever  mnn  a  limited 
nomber  of  plants.  Of  tiiese  the  principal  is.the  Sogar-Cane 
{Saechartm  <0einarum). 

The  sugar  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  France  tt  prtneipally 
obtained  ^om  the  Beet  (Beta  mLfofit).  In  tropical  coantries 
it  is  obtained  from  the  jaice  of^palma,  as  &om  the  Jaeitaiy 
Pidm  (Caryota  wvm),  the  Coeoa-Knt  Palm  (CboM  nueifera), 
and  ouera.  U  exists  in  the  stems  of  all  gruses,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  Amsrioa  from  Maiu  (An  M!^).  The  Birch 
tSttuia  tdba)  in  this  eonntiyt  and  the  Sogar-Haple  In 
Amerioa  {Aeet  wceHariMwi),  auo  yield  it  in  their  up. 

Qtape^vgar,  alu  called  Qlneose,  fs  fbnnd  in  the  froita  of 
most  plants.  It  seems  to  act  on  the  system  In  preciaelj  the 
same  way  as  cane-snoar. 

The  result  of  the  fermentation  of  nape-sagar  is  the  pro- 
duction of  AlcohoL  Thich  does  not  differ  mnch  in  composi- 
tion ftom  sugar.  I^ie  following  ia  the  decomgo^on 

fi  Atoms  of  Alcohol  .      .  8  12  4 

4  Atoms  of  Carbonic  Add  .      .      4  0  8 

5  Atoms  of  Water  .      .      .      .  0  2  S 

One  Atom  of  Qnpefiogar  .  .  12  14  14 
Al«cAkol  is  taken  aa  an  artide  of  diet  in  the  form  of  beei^ 
wines,  and  ttpmU.  Althoog^  resembling  sugar  in  ita  com- 
position, lis  efftets  on  the  ^stem  are  veiy  dixterent  It  acts 
on  the  nerrona  system  aa  a  stimnlant  and  narcotic,  and 
might  perhaps  be  r^rded  as  one  of  the  medicinal  forms  of 
food.  A  question  has  arisen  amongst  physiologists  as  to  the 
action  of  this  substance  on  the  system.  Liebeg,  and  with 
him  many  others,  maintain  that,  uke  starch  and  sogar  and 
ml,  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  anite  vith  oxygen  in  the 
aystem,  and  thus  by  combastioa  assist  in  maintaining 
animal  heat.  On  the  oUier  hand  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  those 
who  repudiate  the  nse  of  alcohol  in  diet,  maintain  that  it  is 
not  destroyed  dniiDg  respiration,  and  conaeqnently  does  not 
promote  animal  heat  any  farther  than  as  ft  stimulates  the 
neart*s  action. 

Alcohol  when  taken  as  an  article  of  diet  not  only  acts 
Dpon  the  nervous  system,  bot  on  accoont  of  ita  chemical 
action  on  albamen  «certa  an  Injoriona  influence  when  taken 
In  larse  ooaDtities  upon  the  mooooa  membrane  of  the 
fltomaen.  It  is  thoa  that  when  indaked  in,  it  hecomei  a 
source  of  indigestion,  and  lays  the  mndatioa  of  aetioas 
diaeasM.  Taken  in  small  quanUtiei  in  the  form  of  wins  or 
beer,  it  seems  te  exert  a  fovoorable  influence  on  the_  digestive 
Ainetion,  and  to  belong  to  that  class  of  foods  to  which  spices 
and  condimenU  are  referred.  Taken  medicinally  it  is  often 
capable  of  exerting  powerfnl  effects,  on  account  of  ita  rouaing 
Action  upon  the  yaacular  system.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
Becessary  to  health,  as  there  are  many  nations  that  never 
tee  it,  and  individuals,  in  countries  Where  it  ia  habitually 
taken  as  on  article  of  diet,  find  their  health  not'mateiially 
injured  by  debaning  themselves  from  its  use. 

The  quantity  of  £cohol  contained  in  fenneuted  heveragea 
Varies  veiy  much. 

With  rqgard  to  wines,  when  the  juice  tii  the  grape  con- 
tains large  qnantities  of  sugar  in  comparison  with  the  Water, 
and  the  Isrmentetion  ia  complete,  then  the  alcohd  fi  abun- 
dant, and  atrong  winee  are  produced ;  whilst,  when  the 
is  in  small  quantities,  or  the  fermentation  ia  incomplete,  yrak 
OT  thin  wines  are  the  result.  Forts  and  sherriea  are  ationg 
wines,  whilst  those  of  the  BUue  are  generally  weak. 

Sweet  wines  are  those  In  which  aU  tiie  sugar  is  not  con- 
verted into  alcohol.  This  is  mosUy  the  case  with  wines 
xnade  from  other  fruits  besides  grwea.  Hence  the  well- 
known  sweetnesa  of  what  are  called  British  wines.  This 
does  not  however  arise  from  an  imperfect  feiUmtatlon,  but 
from  the  acid  contained  in  other  fruits  not  being  taitaric 
acid.  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  properties  of  tartaric 
acid  is  that  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt  (the  cream  of  tartar) 
-with  potash,  which  is  generally  found  in  fruits ;  and  in 
■wines  made  from  the  grape  this  salt  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
tiiecadEffoa&isg  thfltutaiac  Um  (tf  the  vbe.  Batother 


aeldi,  u  dtrie,  maUe,  and  oxaUe  addi,  are  not  fhtti  wa- 
dpitatad  fnm  their  lolotiona,  and  thsj  remain  ta  winai, 
giving  them  •  very  add  flavour,  which  would  render  them 
unpleasant,  nnleas  lugaf  was  added  to  cover  thrir  addlty. 
Sweet  winea  are  objectionable  as  artides  of  diet,  on  account 
of  the  ngar  they  contain,  which,  when  held  in  solution  in 
wine,  aeema  more  likely  to  decompoee,  and  thus  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  system,  than  when  ti^en  in  ita  pnra  form.  Ia 
wines  made  from  other  fruits  besides  grates,  the  acid  it  also 
liable  to  objection. 

Kffemeciai;  wines  are  those  which  are  botUed  before  the 
fermentation  u  complete,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  would  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  is  retained 
in  solution  in  the  wine,  and  eecapes  when  the  bottle  ia 
uncorked.  Such  is  champagne.  Etfervescing  wines  are 
more  li^le  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs  than  others, 
on  account  of  tiieir  imperfect  fermentation  rendering  them 
liable  to  further  change  in  the  atomach ;  and  tUs  stete  of 
diange  is  probably  communicated  to  the  Bobstaneea  wed  aa 
food  contained  in  the  stomach. 

The  skins  and  stalks  of  the  grapes,  if  not  the  juice,  contain 
tannin.  HAn  substance  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  its 
preeence  teems  to  be  Ae  cause  of  the  astringent  character  of 
many  red  wines,  aa  port,  daret,  and  othera.  There  is  also  a 
diffnenee  in  the  quantity  of  free  tartaric  add  contained  in 
wines ;  and  those  which  have  the  largest  proportion  of  this 
constituent  have  an  add  flavour.  Some  of  the  whies  made 
from  grapes  ate  so  sour  aa  to  be  very  unpalatable :  this  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  podter  vniite  wines  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  quality  in  which  wints  -differ  from  each  other  most  ts 
what  is  called  their  bouquet,  or  flavour.  It  differs  in  winea 
made  from  difiiBrent  kinda  of  grapes,  and  differs  in  the  same 
grape  in  diffinent  districts  and  In  ^ffisrent  seasons.  It  ia 
well  known  that  the  vintage  of  one  year  prodncea  a  better  or 
wone  wine  than  that  of  another,  and  this  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  peculiar  flavour  oif  the  wine.  Liebig  saya 
that  the  bouquet  is  dependent  ob  an  acid  which  he  calla 
oenanthic^  and  which,  combining  with  the  alcohol,  forma  an 
ether  which  gives  the  odour  and  flavour  to  wines. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  wines  differs  very 
much.  The  ports  and  sherries  consumed  in  England  contain 
the  laivest  quantity.  But  then  much  of  this  is  added.  It 
ia  added  in  the  form  of  brandy.  Brandied  wines  keep  best, 
but  are  not  the  best  to  drink.  tTnless  wines  are  naturally 
strong,  tiiey  will  not  keep  without  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
Clarets,  hocks,  and  Moselles,  are  seldom  brandied.  Some  of 
the  hocks  do  not  contain  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
whilst  port  and  sherry^  eontein  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Ardent  iptrita,  distilled  liqnora^  differ  from  wine  in  their 
having  been  submitted  to  distillation  after  the  fermentation, 
which  produces  the  alcohol.  Bnndv  ia  distilled  from  wine  j 
and  peach-kernels,  or  other  vegetaUa  matter  containing  dl 
of  bitter  almonds,  are  added  to  give  it  a  favour.  AU  the 
parte  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  division  of  the  order 
RosaeetB.  called  Amygdalae,  contain  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
Rum  Is  oistilled  from  molasses  or  treacle  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  pine-applea  are  added  to  give  a  peculiar  flavoar. 
Gin  ia  distilled  in  Holland,  from  rye ;  in  this  country  from 
wheat,  the  grains  of  which  are  allowed  to  become  saccnarine, 
and  then  formented. .  Juniper  berries  are  employed  to  give 
the  pecuUar  flavour  to  gin.  Whiskey  is  distilled  from  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  gin. 
Notiiing  is  added  to  flavour  it ;  but  the  smoke  of  the  peat, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  distillation  ia  effected  in  both  Ireland 
and  Bcodand,  gives  a  characteristic  Savour  to  this  I^uor. 
liqueurs  belong  to  this  division,;  thc^  are  distilled  ^rita 
containing  lai^  quantities  of  va^.  and  are  flavoued  vith 
all  kinds  of  snbstanco,  as  cdeiy,  nittn  almonds,  gentian, 
wormwood,  &c. 

Been,  ales,  and  porters,  differ  from  wines  in  the  addition 
of  a  bitter  principle,  most  frequentiy  the  hop,  to  the  fer^ 
mented  liquor.  The  aaocharine  loatter  for  fermentation  ia 
obtained  through  harley.  The  grain  of  barley  is  steeped  in 
water,  and  allowed  to  germinate.  When  the  starch  of  tiie 
grain  ia  converted  into  sogar,  it  is  submitted  to  heat,  and 
malt  is  formed.  The  malt  ia  placed  in  boiling  water,  and 
hops  added ;  when  cooled,  the  process  of  fermentetion  ia 
allowed  to  take  place,  and  the  beer  is  completed.  When 
the  malt  is  slightly  charred  during  the  process  of  drying,  it 
gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  beer.  It  ia  then  called  porter. 
These  fluids  vaty  mudt  in  strength  and  bittemea^  afcordiflg 
to  the  quantity  oS  malt  and  fefe.W^XS^OOgle 
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Bmt  if  the  nSeti  of  Ihew  beveragM  for  habitual  um  ;  bat 
•ven  thia  may  be  indulged  in  too  fteelj,  and  diseaae  ma^  be 
the  reanlt.  Of  the  Taiioiu  kinds  of  beet,  that  which  la  to 
be  moat  oonunended,  is  the  veak  form  of  bitter  ale,  which 
ii  now  BO  generally  employed  in  the  honieholda  of  LoDdon 
and  ita  neighbonrhood.  Beer  acta  as  a  tonic  on  accoont  of 
ita  bitter  principle,  aa  well  aa  a  stimolant,  and  ia 
<Hi  thia  aceonnt,  limnd  toba  a  valnaUe  addition  to  tlw 
UOTdiet. 

The  Oleaginoiia  gnrap  of  fboda  ia  aomawlut  peenliar. 
Th^  an  taken  in  Tariona  foima  from  both  the  v^^etabla  and 
anin<al  IdogdomB,  and  an  known  under  the  name  <tf 
bntter,  ml,  krd,  auet,  &t,  &&  The  following  farmnla  will 
eo^naaa  the  compoaiticm  of  thia  dasa  of  bodiaa 

Carbon  11 

Hydrogen  10 

Oxygen  .      ,  1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  oxygen  ia  in  cwaiderably  len  pro- 
portion than  in  the  feregmng  snbatancea  of  this  groap,  and 
we  may  consequently  conclade  that  the  hydrogen  aa  well  aa 
the  carbon  ia  eonanmed  in  the  system  in  maintninitig  the  ani- 
mal beat.  Thia  is  an  important  point,  aa  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  Talne  of  the  heat-giving  gronp  of  foods  is  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  <rf  earfKm  alone.  That  oil  has  mm 
power  in  maiitWning  anloial  heat  than  angar  or  stardi,  ia 
seen  ia  tJie  fitet  that  it  ia  eaten  in  larger  qnantitiea  mm 
who  hn  ia  cold  remans  than  by  those  who  lin  in  the 
warmer  parte  of  the  earth.  Jnat  aa  we  usa  north  or  aovth 
from  the  tropics,  man  adda  oil  to  hia  food  noondii^;  to  the 
dagrae  of  cold  to  iriueh  he  ia  exposed. 

Oil  seems  also  to  be  depoaitea  in  the  tiasnes  of  man  and 
other  unimaTa  as  a  aonrce  of  ctnabostible  materials  when 
these  ^1  in  their  natural  food.  Thas  the  AwMnontM  get 
&tinBammer  to  sopply  them  with  their  winter's  store  of 
&el.  Hybemating  animals,  which  are  bt  when  they  com- 
mence their  aleep^  wake  n|i  quite  thin.  Their  fat  has 
been  exhansted  in  '«""**™'"g  thmr  animal  liant  during 
hybernation. 

oil  perfonnB  another  function  in  the  system.  It  ia  Tery 
evident  from  ita  gen^fal  presence  in  e?ery  tiaaoe  of  the 
body  that  it  haa  an  action  in  connection  with  the  derclm- 
ment  of  the  ^otainaeeona  tivneB.  It  eeoma  to  anat  their 
dwelopiiMoit,  to  act  as  a  kind  pipiation  £nr  their  growth. 
Ia  thia  wnita  cnrativo  action  m  oartain  fonua  <uF  diseaaa 
may  be  explained.  There  ia  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  action 
ot.  ood-Uver  oil  in  scrofulous  diseaaea,  and  ita  action  can  only 
be  eiplained  on  the  above  sDppositiMi.  In  eonneetion  with 
the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  it  may  oe  stated  that  animal  oils 
pear  to  be  in  a  difFerent  phjrsical  ocwditioD  of  aggrsgation 
from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  certainly  mon  nadily  itigtited 
and  appropriated  by  the  system. 

The  vegetable  oils  diiefly  used  as  food  are  those  obtained 
from  the  Olive  (Olea  Europaa)  and  the  Almond  (Am^ 
dalva  dvlcit).  Many  seeds,  as  the  Cocoa-Nut  (Coeo» 
nue^tra),  Almond  (Amgfgdaliu)j  Caiestant  (Qutanea). 
Walout  (Jufflant),  Baiel-Nttt  (Cbiyfaf),  Bnuil-Nvt 
{BaiMUHa),  oontun  oil. 

Tha&tof  animakfathe  |pest  aoarosof  dsa|^aMna  food 
from  the  animal  kingdom. 

We  now  come  to  ipeak  of  the  Nntritloiu,  Proteiiaeaoos, 
or  Nitrogenooa  articles  of  diet.  The  suhatuee  cdled  Pro- 
tein is  the  basis  of  these.  It  is  the  first  element  that  ap* 
peais  in  the  develcnHnent  of  the  vegetable  cell.  It  ^is  con- 
sequently univeraallT  preaant  in  plants.  It  i3mo  oonstitutea 
the  chief  material  of  the  tisanes  of  animals.  It  aasames  in 
both  kin|;domB  various  forms,  and  is  called  albumen,  fibrine, 
and  casern,  according  to  its  physical  and  chemical  propertiea. 

Srane  animals  doive  tnis  constitoent  of  their  bodiei 
directly  from  the  v^table  kioffdom,  aa  all  the  herbivorona 
and  ffaminivoroas  creatures ;  oUiers  derive  it  jndiiectly  from 
the  plant  through  the  animal,  ai  the  various  forms  of  Oar- 
nhoftt.  Man  obtains  his  anpply  of  protein  from  both 
souroee.  Aa  a  sect  hM  arisen  <S  persona  who  deny  the  |eo- 
priety  of  man's  taking  animal  food,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine tfae  evidence  on  which  his  claim  to  be  ref^vded  aa  a 
fledi-eating  animal  rests.  We  diall  dismiss  the  sentimental 
objection,  that  Ufa  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  unworthy  of 
serious  refutation,  as  every  one  must  feel  tiiat  for  camivorons 
animals  to  prey  upon  lower  animals  is  a  natural  law. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  experience  of  the  races  and 
natuma  of  men  who  partake  of  animal  food  ia  decidedly  in  ita 
wraar*  Amonyt  the  norUieni  and  Enxt^wan  mtiftoii  thia 


practice  ia  nnivenal ;  and  it  is  [veeisely  amongst  thaaa 
people  that  we  see  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  power, 
and  moral  and  intellectual  development  existing.  Amongst 
these  nations,  those  individuals  and  classes  who  partake  most 
largely  or  exclusively  of  a  vegetable  diet,  are  alike  physically, 
intellectnaUy,  and  morally  degraded .  It  is  a  well  established 
UeL  that  amongst  those  classes  who  get  the  least  animal 
food,  as  also  in  those  public  establi^menta  where  meat  is 
(oUy  ^latiiiglr  allowed,  mortality  ia  greatest,  and  disease  is 
most  nfe.  Oae  <^  the  most  common  forma  (tf  disease  geno- 
rated  by  an  exdnnvely  v^tabla  diet  is  aerofula,  and  iriien 
traoMbls  to  thia  cause,  the  moat  Bpf«dy  remedy  ia  the  addi- 
tion <tf  animal  food  to  tfae  diet,  Then  are  also  many  other 
fbims  of  disease  produced  by  the  want<tf  animal  food, 
which  require  for  their  cure  but  an  abondant  supply  of  the 
needed  matraial.  I  need  not,  I  am  sufe,  apeciiy  facts  to 
verify  this  statement.  The  experience  of  every  medical  man 
would  confirm  it ;  and  there  ia  no  surgeon  or  physician  con- 
nected with  the  great  medical  charities-  of  this  county,  hut 
has  every  day,  nnfortnnatdy,  ample  opportunities  of  witiiasa- 
ing  the  iJl-e^icta  of  a  vt^w>U  diet,  and  the  benefit,  in  ladi 
cases,  of  the  administration  of  animal  food. 

"  Nor  are  we  at  a  lose  in  acconnting  for  the  boieficial  action 
of  the  fleah  of  animals  as  food.  From  what  I  have  before 
said,  it  will  bo  reodlected  that  the  muscles  and  othar 
timnea  of  awmals  an  GcDwosed  prindpally  of  protein ;  so 
that  thsT  traly  etmstitnto  the  moat  natntiooa  kind  of  diet 
It  haa  also  been  found,  not  alone  aa  a  matter  of  general  per- 
sonal  experience,  bat  by  direct  experiment,  that  animal  food 
ia  more  (Ugestible  than  vegetable  food.  The  esMrimenta  to 
which  I  allode  are  thoae  performed  by  Dr.  Beaumont  Of 
Amwiea,  on  a  man  that  bad  received  a  gnn-shot  vround  in 
such  a  position  as  to  foam  a  perforation  into  hia  stomadu 
Thia  wound  never  healed,  and  enabled  Dr.  Beaumont  to  par- 
form  the  experiments  alluded  to.  By  placing  variona  kmdi 
of  food  in  the  stomach  of  this  man,  he  waa  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain bow  long  each  required  to  digest ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  flesh  of  *nim*lii  waa  much  more  digestible  than  any  c£ 
the  more  nutritious  forms  of  v^etable  food,  aa  bread,  and  the 
preparations  of  floor. 

"  Could  we  not  find  reascms  for  partaking  of  animal  food  ia 
ita  natzitioasneas  and  digestibility,  we  m^t  find  ample  jaA 
fieation  from  the  stracton  of  man  aa  connived  with  acme  if 
the  lower  animals.  To  the  cunparatava  anatomiat  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  knows  the  stnctun  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  m 
Btmnaeh  of  an  animal,  to  tell  whether  it  fod  on  vig^aUo  « 
animal  food ;  and  vriien  he  finds  the  structure  tiiat  charae> 
terisea  the  one  orthe  otbsr  combined,  he  likevrise  luiowi  that  - 
the  anisLal  will  require  both  kinds  of  food.  Let  ua,  then,  £ar 
one  moment  glance  at  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  an4 
atomach  of  ve^etable-foeding  animals,  and  compare  them  with 
creatnres  feedmg  entirety  on  animal  food.  We  may  take  the 
ruminant  animals,  as  the  sheep  and  the  ox.  as  roecimena  ol 
pure  v^table-faeding  animals.  On  examining  their  iaeth  it 
vrill  be  found  that  they  have  broad  surfoces,  made  roogih  for 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  on  each  other,  and  between  those 
teeth  tho  graaa  and  gram  they  eat  are  wellgronnd  before  thtj 
anawallowed.  In  order  that  these  teetii  may  be  movM 
with  foeiUty  OTW  each  other,  the  jaw,  ia  addition  to  tho  u 
and  down  movement,  whidi  ia  essential  to  the  ne^ption  « 
the  food  into  the  mouth,  haa  a  lateral  movement,  by  vliiA 
the  trituration  of  the  food  between  tlw  teeth  may  be  effectad. 
The  food  thus  prepared  passes  down  a  Img  oasoph^iiia,  or 
gullet,  into  a  oompbcated  bag  or  stomach.  In  the  mminantk 
though  not  in  alt  the  v^etable-eating  sniTn^*,  a  process  of 
digestion  or  macerstica  is  carried  on  previous  to  the  final 
mastication  of  the  food  between  the  tMth,  aiul  ito  ultimate 
digeation  in  the  atouach. 

"If  we  turn  now  to  the  stmctore  of  flesh-eating  *t>;m»^«j  of 
which  the  Oamivora,  embraciug  sndi  animals  aa  the  lion,  mid 
the  tiger,  may  be  takm  as  the  type,  we  shall  find  that  instead  of 
teeth  foinisbed  with  broad  surfacea,  they  have  teeth  with  diarp 
points  for  holding  and  cutting  tiieir  food.  Hieir  lower  jaw 
haa  nolatenl  movement,  bnt  a  powatfol  np  and  down  actUHL 
by  whicA  thrir  diarp  teeth  an  broo^  over  each  other  and 
nude  to  act  in  dividing  their  food,  something  in  the  way  of  the 
blades  of  a  pair  of  aeiaaoni  when  nsed  in  cnttii^.  In  puaiiw 
to  the  stomach,  we  find  the  gullet  abort,  and  the  atomaim 
small  and  simple  in  its  form,  adapted  for  food  that  is  roadilf 
digested  and  speedily  conveyed  into  the  system. 

"  On  an  examination  of  these  organs  in  man,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  an  a  troa  mixture  of  these  two  rlanra 
Histteth  an  partly  adivto"!  ^  pindiiw^vdiiML  ioow  «< 
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them  are  aapplied  vith  the  sharp  piojectioH  ^tioh  an 
obaraeteiislio  of  the  Oarmivora;  thni  evideiitly  adtftiM 
tiiem  for  the  masticatioD  of  both  v^table  and  animal  food. 
A  slight  lateral  mavoment  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  up  and 
down  action  is  expressiTe  of  the  anbeerriencj  of  his  etrnetore 
to  a  mixed  diet.  la  the  stomach  also  we  find  indications  of 
the  same  intermediate  position  in  its  stmetore ;  and  the  same 
conclotion  ia  forced  nixm  as,  that  it  ii  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  an  animal  intended  for  Babeiiting  npon  a  diet  oompoeed  of 
animal  uid  Triable  sabetanees, 

*'  That  man  can  lin  on  food  deriTed  entirety  firom  planta, 
M  oitizely  from  aaimali,  ii »  well  knom  Ciet.  The  natiTei 
of  many  wta  of  Ana  nmr  eat  animal  food,  ti^ilat  the 
Hadacu  s  hnnter,  aome  tribes  in  the  nortbera  part  of  the 
worid,  and  toe  Goaefaos  of  the  Pampaa  of  America,  aeldom 
or  never  have  v^table  food;  bat  neither  the  phyiical, 
moni,  nor  social  condition  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
would  prompt  the  snggestion  that  man  attains  his  higheet 
devalopmeot  exclivnTdj  on  either  vegetable  or  animal  diet. 
In  the  varions  positions  in  which  man  is  placed  in  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relative  quantities  of  flesh  to  food 
derired  frtun  plants,  may  vary  much  with  great  advantage ; 
bot  there  seems  to  be  no  poeition  in  which  man  in  health 
can  be  pnmoQiieed  to  be  the  better  with  ahetinenae  from 
either  the  one  or  the  odiot  kind  of  food.  That  man  does 
anbsist  on  either  exeladvely  «ily  pme  the  great  range  of 
his  adaptation  to  the  vaning  conditions  in  ^ch  he  may  be 
placed  on  the  ani^ua  m  toe  earth ;  bnt  cotaioly  it  is  no 
prottf  of  Us  lahonri^  under  a  necesnty  for  the  anp^y  of 
one  to  the  exclmion  d  the  other."  (l«iikeit«r '  Letters  on 
DietO 

Of  the  three  forms  of  protein  referred  to  above^  fibrioe  is 
found  in  the  flesh  and  Uood  of  all  ammals,  aa  gluten  in 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  the  other  OentUia.  Albumen 
is  found  in  tfi»  juices  of  many  plants,  aa  cahbagb,  eanliflower, 
asparagUB,  &c. ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  nervous  system  and 
blood  of  animals.  Casein  Is  present  in  milk,  also  in  the  seeds 
of  legmninous  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

In  Uie  animal  bodyia  foundarabstaiiBe  called  Oelattn,  which 
appears  to  be  formed  out  of  the  proteinaceoas  tiisaea.  This 
substance  is  ncoeesarT  to  the  matance  of  the  animal  bodjr, 
and  wbMt  oallolosa  is  in  the  vqirtahle  kirwdmii,  gelatin 
appeals  to  be  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Althoojpi  ^ten  taken 
into  the  qratem  with  animal  food,  especially  in  soups  and 
jelhes,  there  ^tpears  to  be  no  evtdoieo  that  it  ia  even  con- 
verted into  a  proteinaeeouB  tissne.  Eiperiments  on  this 
snbject  have  been  perfonaed  both  in  France  and  Belgium  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  the 
same,  that  gelatin  is  not  used  for  forming  any  of  the  protein- 
aceoos  tisHuea  of  ihe  body;  at  the  same  time  it  ia  not 
imfffobable  that  the  gelatin  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  the  gelatinous  portions  of  the  tissues, 
which  are  vesrexteosive  in  the  animal  body. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  although  j;elatin  cannot  be  said  to 
he  nutritions  in  the  sense  of  nounsbin^  the  actively  vital 
parte  of  the  body,  it  may  asnsi  in  keeping  up  certain  parts 
of  the  fabrie.  It  need  not  tiwn  be  r<^eetM  mm  onr  food ; 
bnt  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  that,  as  the  bana  of  soiqts 
and  jellies,  it  may  be  administered  under  the  soppontion  of 
its  being  nntritions,  and  thos  lead,  if  used  alone  in  diet,  to 
disastrous  results. 

Of  the  frnms  of  protein  which  occur  in  food.  Casein  de- 
mands a  short  notice.  Although,  dissolved  in  milk,  it  is 
■very  digestible,  it  becomes,  when  separated  and  known  by 
the  name  of  cheese,  veiy  indigestible.  When  milk  ia  de- 
prived of  its  butter,  and  the  pure  casein  made  into  cheese,  as 
IS  the  case  with  smne  English  cheeses,  as  thoee  from  Suffolk, 
it  becomes  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  disestible.  [Chbbsb.] 
But  in  moet  cases  the  casein  is  caroled  with  the  but- 
ter, and  a  large  per-eoitage  of  this  substance  is  found  in 
all  good  dieeses.  Stilton  cheese  is  made  by  adding  the 
cream  of  one  milkins  to  that  ot  another,  so  HuA  this  cheese 
has  doable  the  quantity  of  batter  that  other  cheeses  possess. 
The  indigestibility  of  separated  or  insoluble  casein  will  per- 
haps explain  the  neglect  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  aa 
articles  of  diet,  although  they  oontain  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nntzitious  ingradienta  than  most  seeds. 

In  concluding  these  general  remarks  upcm  die^  we  present 
our  readers  with  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  this 
subject  arrived  at  by  one  of  our  most  recent  phyriok^cal 
-writers.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  •  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology,*  thus  coududes  this  part  of  his 
■abject 


"  The  waste  of  the  tissoes,  of  which  gelatin  is  the  basis, 
may  be  supplied  either,  by  albuminoos,  proteioaceons,  or 
gelatinoas  compounds,  since  there  ia  no  doubt  that  albumen 
may  be  converted  into  gelatin,  although  the  reverse  process 
csnnot  be  performed.  As  gelatin  does  not  exist  in  pUota,  it 
must  be  mrmed  in  herbivorous  animals  at  the  expense  of 
the  albumiooas  elements  of  their  food ;  whilst  in  carnivorous 
animals  it  is  probably  derived  immediately  from  tlu  gelaUo- 
ous  components  oi  ths  bodies  on  whiut  they  piey.  The 
matwials  of  the  adipose  tissoe,  and  the  oleaginous  particles 
wfaidi  asem  requisite  in  the  fbrmative  operations  of  the 

rm,  gsoemlly  are  d«rived  in  the  ciniivorona  races  froat 
laUf  sutetsnoes  wUeh  the  bodiss  of  their  victims 
contain ;  whilst  the  herbivorous  not  only  find  tiiem  in  the 
oleaginous  state  in  their  food,  bnt  hare  the  power  of  produe- 
ing  them  by  the  conversion  of  fkrinaeeoos  and  saccharine 
matters. 

"  The  foregoing  statements  are  applicable  to  all  tribes  of 
animala  * cold-blooded '  as  well  aa  'warm-blooded.'  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  qwcial  case  of  the  latter.  In  the 
carnivorous  tribes  the  waste  of  ths  tissues  is  so  gi  eat,  in  coi^ 
sequence  of  the  restiess  activity  which  is  habitual  to  them, 
thi^  it  appeara  to  famish  a  large  proportion  of  the  combustible 
material  required  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prpper  tempe< 
ratue.  The  remainder  is  made  up  br  the  &t  of  toe  animals 
on  which  tber  feed ;  and  It  ia  to  be  ooeerved  that  the  amount 
(rftbiaismudi  greatn'  in  the  bodies  of  animals  inhabitiiw 
the  ooldar  regivns  of  the  globs  than  in  the  inhabitants  of 
trajHcal  countries.  In  the  herbivorous  tribes  the  esse  is 
dioarent:  thev  are  for  the  most  part  much  lass  active ;  aod 
the  waste  of  their  tissues  consequently  takes  ]dace  in  a  lesa 
rapid  manner,  and  ia  &r  from  simpWing  an  adequate  amount 
of  combustible  material,  espedallr  in  cold  climates.  Their 
host  is  in  great  part  snrtained  by  the  combuation  of  the 
aaccharine  and  oMginons  elements  of  their  food,  whidi  are 
^protniated  to  this  purpose  without  having  ever  formed  part 
of  the  living  tissoes ;  and  the  demand  for  these  will  be  laigec 
in  pnqportion  to  the  depression  td  the  external  tempeimtore, 
a  greater  gsDOTation  of  calorie  being  then  required  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  the  body  to  ita  proper  standard.  Hence,  eol^ 
blooded  animals  can  usually  sustsin  the  privation  of  food 
longer  than  warm-blooded,  aod  this  mors  eipsdaUy  whan  thav 
are  kept  cool,  eo  that  they  are  made  to  live  slowly,  and  dsaut 
when  at  last  it  doea  onaoo  is  consequent  upw  tbe  Mosid 
deficiency  of  nutritinb  On  the  other  hand,  wanu-uoodad 
animals,  whose  temperature  is  uniformly  hiah,  nutst  alwuva 
live  fast,  and  deprivation  of  food  is  £ital  to  them,  not  only  nj 
preventing  the  due  rmovation  of  their  tissoes,  but  also  by 
destroying  their  pow«r  of  sustaining  their  heat.  The  dura- 
tion of  hfe  undw  these  dicumstaueee  dependa  upon  the 
amount  of  fat  previously  stored  up  in  the  body,  and  upon  the 
retardation  of  its  expenditure  by  external  vrarmlh,  or  1^  the 
incloBure  of  the  bmy  in  non-conducting  substanoet;  and 
tbne  is  evidence  that  if  this  be  duly  inroyided  for,  and  all 
unnecessaiy  waste  by  nervo-museolar  aetivity  be  prevented, 
the  life  even  of  *  warm<blooded  animal  may  anmstiMss  be 
prolonged  for  many  wseka  without  food." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  general  lamaifca  that 
food  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classee— the  beat^ving 
and  the  fle^-forming ;  and  we  now  present  a  table  of  some 
of  the  more  or^nacy  kinds  of  fbo^  in  which  ooo  er  tiie 
other,  or  both,  of  thess  chwas  of  aubatancas  •»  fmnd 
mixed. 

[100  grains  of  Tea  gives  in  an  infusion  0  grains  of 
theine  and  26*6  grains  of   non-nitrogenoos  snbstanoes. 

(Peligot.) 

By  adding  the  first  three  columns  of  this  table  to^;ether, 
and  deducting  the  earn  from  one  hundred,  it  will  give  the 
quantity  «f  water  ctmtained  in  eadi  article  of  food.  Thus, 
taking  butoher's  meat  i— 

mtrogenoua  material  .      •      •      >  • 
Cariwnaceoua  raatwial    .      •      •  '  •  >  14*3 
Mineral  matter  '6 

37-1 

Water  62-9 

100-0 

The  quantity  of  carbon  expresses  the  relative  heat-giving 
power  of  t^  food.  With'  fooda  contunin^  fat  tho  quantity 
of  hydrogen  ahould  also  be  taken  into  consideration.! 
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0-60 

6-94 
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^«  .  .  -J 
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Vkh  . 
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1-04 

36-41 
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23-40 
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2-60 

36-70 

Kice  . 

5-43 

84*65 

052 

36-00 

Pottton  . 

1-41 

32-10 

1-00 

12-20 

Cunto.      .  . 

1.48 

11-61 

OS  I 

5-40 

Tnmlp*  . 

1-64 

1000 

1-62 

5-20 

2-10 

17-70 

0-80 

8-63 

Mftopl  Wnnri . 

1-40 

12-26 

1-14 

5-60 

I'/O 

4'U6 

5i  DO 

CoOM(BilH).  . 

85'7« 

970 

«8*56 

Bogu 

000 

10000 

000 

42-58 

SMt,Fat,BBtttr 

0-00 

100*00 

0-00 

79^)0 

Bread  .      .  . 

6-03 

4B-65 

1-51 

25-19 

ChMM  . 

31-02 

25-80 

4-SO 

36-80. 

Bmc   .      .  . 

-85 

917 

0-20 

4-33 

TlDepr  . 

Such  a  Ubl«  M  ttiii  will  b«  fonod  vaefol  in  ooDitracting 
dictenef  lirg«  inttitaUoni,  which  ar»  Teiy  oftm  erro- 
bmqsIt  eonilitDied,  and  a  luge  wa«to  thereby  flotailwl. 
Hie  following  table  crataiu  axainpleB  irf  dietaries,  drawn  ap 
hf  Dr.  Ltod  Playfiur,  from  Tariooi  loarees.  Thii  table 
accompaiiied  an  abetnct  of  a  lectnre  by  Dr.  Lysn  Flayhir  on 
the'  rood  of  Man,'  delivered  at  the  Rt^al  Institation  in  May 
18fi3,  The  following  extracts  from  thu  leetste  will^ezplain 
Oome  of  the  valoable  renilta  obtained  by  Dr.  Flayfiur - 

"  It  wae  now  admitted  that  the  beat  of  Uie  body  was  due 
to  th»  oombwtion  of  the  noaiotised  ingredients  of  food. 
Man  iiHpirH  annnallj  about  7  ewt.  of  ongan,  and  ahont 
1-Sthcf  this  tana  seme  coutitDent  and  prodacee  heat  The 
wbole  carbm  in  the  blood  would  thu  be  bnmed  away  in 
about  thno  days  nnlen  new  foel  were  iatrodneed  as  food. 
The  amount  of  food  neceseary  depends  apon  the  nunber  of 
lesirirations,  the  rapidity  of  the  palsations,  and  the  relative 
eapaeify  of  the  longs.  Cold  increases  the  namber  of  reepi- 
ntioos  and  fa«^  diminishes  them ;  and  the  lecturer  cited 
wdl-known  cases  of  tbeToratnty  of  residents  in  artic  regions, 
■Itiioagb  he  admitted,  as  an  anomaly,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
trt^ioai  climates  often  show  a  predilection  for  fatty  or  car- 
bonaeeoas  bodies.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary records  of  arctic  dietaries  shown  in  the  table,  which, 
admitting  that  they  are  extreme  eases  even  in  the  arctic 
rwions,  are  nevertheless  very  nrprinng. 

^'Dr.  Pla^r  than  allvded  to  the  sscond  great  class  of 
Ibod  iBRedmti,  nandy,  those  of  the  same  otnBposition  m 
flesh.  Beeoaria  in  1742  pointed  to  the  eloas  resemblance 
between  these  ingredients  of  flesh,  and  adced, '  Is  it  not  tme 
that  we  are  compoeed  of  tlie  same  snbstances  which  serve  as 
onr  noniiBhment  t  *  In  &et  the  simplicity  of  this  view  is 
now  generally  acknowledged ;  and  aHramen.  i^vtsn,  caaein, 
fte,,  are  now  recognised  as  flesh-fotmers  in  the  same  sense 
that  any  animal  aument  is. 

"  The  old  mode  of  estimatiog  the  value  of  dietaries,  by 
merely  giving  the  total  nnmber  of  ounces  of  solid  food  nsed 
daily  or  weekly,  and  qoite  irrespective  of  its  composition, 
Was  shown  to  bo  qoite  erroneons ;  and  an  instance  was  given 
of  an  agricaltorsi  labonrer  in  Oloacestershire,  who  in  the 
year  of  the  potato  fimine  snbeisted  chiefly  on  flonr,  con- 
soming  163  onnces  weekly,  which  contained  86  ounces  of 
flesh-fonners.  When  pot^oe^  cheapened  he  returned  to  a 
potato  diet,  and  now  eats  SSI  ounces  weekly,  although  bis 
true  nutriment  in  flesh-formers  was  only  aboat  8  or  10 
ounces.  H»  Aowed  this  further  by  calling  attention  to  the 
»ix  pauper  dietaries  formerly  recommended,  to  the  diflference 
between  the  salt  and  fresh  meat  dietary  of  the  sailor,  &c., 
all  of  which,  relying  on  absolute  weight  alone,  had  in  reality 
no  relation  in  equivalent  nutritive  vdue. 

"Taking  the  soldier  and  sailor  as  illustrating  healthy 
adult  men,  they  consnmed  weekly  about  35  ounces  of  flesh- 


fmmsn,  70  to  74  onneet  of  earbon,  the  nlatioii  of  tbo 
esibwk  in  the  flesb-formers  to  that  of  tbe  heat-pven  beu« 
1:3.  If  the  dietarice  of  the  aged  were  eontrastad  with 
this  it  would  be  found  that  they  consumed  less  fle^-fonnen 
(Sft— SO  onnces),bttt  rather  mora  heat-givers  (7a~78  oancas)  i 
the  relation  of  the  carbon  in  the  former  to  that  of  the  Utter 
being  about  1  :  6.  The  young  boy  about  10  or  13  yean  of 
age  oonsumed  about  17  ounces  weekly,  or  about  half  tbe 
fledi-f(Hiners  of  the  adult  man ;  the  carbon  being  about  06 
ounces  weekly,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  caibona  briig 
nearly  1  :  0^.   The  dreunutanoss  under  which  pereon  an 

Elaoed  influenee  tfaeee  propoctioaa  cuBsidoraUy.  In  work* 
oasse  and  nriwns  tbe  warmth  imdeia  lees  necessary  a  Isigs 
amount  6[  food  fuel  to  the  body  ;  white  the  relative  anourt 
of  labour  detsrmines  the  gre^r  or  less  amount  ol  fladi- 
formers.  Accordingly  it  is  observed  that  the  latto-  an 
iooreswd  to  the  pnsoners  exposed  to  hard  labour.  From 
the  quantity  of  flesh-former*  in  food  we  may  eetimate  ap- 
proximately the  rate  of  change  in  the  body.  Now,  a  man 
weiffbing  140  lbs.  has  about  4  lbs,  of  flesh  in  blood,  S7|;Ibs. 
in  bis  muscular  substanos,  &c,,  and  about  6  lbs.  of  nitio- 
genous  matter  in  tbe  bones.  These  37  lbs.  would  be  received 
u  food  in  about  eighteen  weeks ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
period  might  represent  the  time  required  fat  the  Aaan  of 
the  tissues,  if  all  changed  with  equal  n^dityi  iriiich  how- 
ever is  not  at  all  probaols. 

"All  Uie  carbon  taken  u  food  is  not  buned  in  the  body, 
pert  of  it  being  excreted  with  the  waste  natter.  Sappodag 
the  rssidrations  to  be  18  per  mhiut^  a  man  e^nrea  about 
6*09  ounces  of  carbon  duty,  the  xenaindsr  of  the  caAoa 
appearing  in  the  excreted  matter." 

The  aubstanees  nsed  as  food  which  we  have  called 
medicinal  are  very  numerous.  They  include  acids,  volatile 
oils,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

The  acids  are  eaten  in  fmits,  such  as  the  citzie,  malic^ 
tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  possible  thafy  may  be  deeom- 
posed  in  the  system,  and  fomish  the  materials  of  animal 
heat  They  seem  however  to  perform  a  more  impotaat 
part  in  dissolving  up  the  mineral  ingredients  taken  into  the 
system  as  food.  This  seems  one  way  in  whidi  carbonic  add 
acts  beneficially  when  taken  in  wines,  beers,  and  effiBrvescmg 
vratera.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  acta  probably  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  acids. 

The  volatile  oils  ars  added  to  other  Idnda  of  food,  ui, 
as  omdiments  and  spices,  form  a  oonspicnous  foatan  in 
diet.  Wo  may  class  these,  with  alcohol,  as  stimaUnts  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  tlw  stomach. 

The  use  of  tea,  coffee,  choo^ate,  and  foraguay  tea,  ia 
infonon,  constitutes  a  curious  class  «  alimentary  substancas. 
In  tea,  coffee,  and  Paraguay  tea,  a  prinriple  is  found  idutitical 
in  every  iasbmce,  to  which  the  name  Tbein  or  Gaffun  has 
been  given.  A  substance  very  similar,  Theoloomine,  is  found 
in  chocolate.  It  is  undoubtedly  upon  the  action  of  thess 
substances  that  the  dietetical  uses  of  these  plants  depend. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  action  td 
this  principle.  Uebig  suggested  that  the  taurin  fonnd  in 
the  bile  was  formed  from  the  waste  tissues  of  the  body 
carried  into  the  Uood ;  and  that  this  taarin  was  nscssssiy 
for  the  production  of  csdiwnie  add  gas,  or  nther  to  get  rid 
of  tlw  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  systoffl  in  tho  nm  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  taurin  must  be  constantly  fonasd, 
otherwiee  the  neat  of  the  body  is  not  maintained,  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  not  got  rid  of,  and  disesse  is  enguidend. 
If  persons  have  not  aumdeut  fbod,  if  tbe  digeativs  organs 
do  not  enable  them  to  carry  a  suflkient  quantify  of  iratzv 
ment  to  the  system,  the  tissues  of  the  body  an  eonsonsed  to 
form  taurin.  Liebig  found  that  thein  had  a  eunpositioB, 
identical  with  taurin,  or  so  nearly  as  to  render  it  a  snfBdcnt 
substitute  for  taurin,  and  thus  the  use  of  thein,  he  sap- 
posed  we  were  actually  preventing  the  vraato  of  the  body, 
and  so  maintaining  health  at  less  expense  than  we  oould  ky 
taking  more  solid  food. 

Persons  who  cannot  consume  a  sufficient  ^naatity  of  food 
to  yield  tbe  carbm  neoessaiy  for  generating  aninwl  bea^ 
have  reorarse  to  tea,  and  find  it  actually  a  nntriUova  artids 
of  diet;  and  it  is  only,  says  Liebig,  "by  such  means  aa  tUs 
that  it  can  act  as  a  nutritious  agent."  But  another  tbeny 
has  been  advanced  b^  Dr.  Play^ir.  He  says  tbein  haa  a 
composition  very  similar  to  nervous  matter.  Now,  seeing 
that  every  operation  of  tbe  mind  must  be  attended  wiUi  a 
loss  of  nervous  nutter,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  sDp|dy  of 
that  nervous  matter  to  enable  the  mind  to  cany  on  ita  i»ei^ 
tions.  A  luge  quantity  of  proteinaoeoos  matter  vranid  be 
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i«qiiii«d  to-be  supplied  to  lom  tlie  nwnnNU  mttttr  with 

f roper  conitituents  if  taken  in  by  meaoi  of  meat  or  bvsad. 
iat  these  alkaloidt  at  (moe  bwone  a  eonitttnmt  of  nerroas 
matter ;  and  this  aooeonti  finr  the  agreeable  atfamlna  and 
pmnaneDt  effect  en  the  mind  prodoeed  by  tha  naaof  tea 
and  eoflfee,  partioalarly  1^  stadioai  penou,  as  w*U  as 
thoM  whoae  nwrooa  fygtami  are  exhaasted  from  variooi 


In  aaj  jmt  estimate  of  diet  the  minofd  ingredients 
shonldbe  eonudered.  Tha  forma  irhidi  they  assnme  in  the 
syitem  an  not  well  known,  h«fc  we  ham  «  capital  instance 


in  the  {Aiei^hata  of  lime,  which,  forming  a  part  of  the 
bones,  we  know  mast  be  supplied  throogh  the  diet  TUs 
sabetenoa  is  foond  in  the  cmal  gzaasas,  and  pnlups  e«e 
reason  tW  man  takes  thaaa  grasssa  eTnywhere  for  tha  adb- 
staatiTa  articles  of  hia  diet  is  the  possession  of  this  sabstai(ce> 
Inn  ia  anethn  snbatanea  iriiieh  ia  fraqaently  deficient  fa 
the  blood.  It  is  natm^y  anvnliad  in  the  food ;  bat  tUa 
foiling,  iron  is  giTen  medidnuly.  Potash  in  combination 
with  vegetable  acids  seems  to  have  the  power  of  prmnting 
seorry.  Chloride  of  sodivm  is  another  well-known  *nfi*ftfwrt 
of  the  neecMi^    mineral  iagiadianta  in  tba  food. 
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DiBTuiu  «r  Smmbes  am>  Buuai. 

BngUah  Solditt  

EnglMi  Soldier  in  Ittdis  .  .  .  ■ 
aiglMi  Sailor  (Prah  Haa^  .  .  .  . 
A^Uak  Bailor  (SUt  Ibat)  .       .       .  . 

Dutch  Soldltr,  in  War  

I>BlihSaUi«.iaPw»     .      .      .  . 

Fmnk  SoMicr  

Ba*ailaBSoldiw  

HoMiaii  Soldier 

DlKTUUtS  or  THK  TooMB. 
Chrbt't  Ho^tal,  Hortford 
Chrlafa  Hocpltil,  Londoo 
Ch«lM»  HMfrital,  Bojra'  Sdiocd  . 
Gieenwieli  Uof^Ul,  Boji^  Sebool  .      .  , 

Dm*am  o9  na  Jtaam, 

Oreenwicli  PenBioDsia        .      .       .  . 

Cbaiw  PamioMn   

QillMpie  Hoayitai,  Edinbui:^  . 

Tiiai^  Ho^bJf  Bdiobii^  .      .      .  . 

Ou  PAorxa  DiXTAam. 

CUm  1  

ClaaiS  

ClaM  S  

Ck«4  

CUa*5  ....... 

CiaMff,  ....  J 

Anofa  ef  aU  EaKU  Caanliss  ia  lUl 
St.  OathtotX  BUabaiih     .      .      .  . 

Otj  Wiiilrlnssii,  Miriwuh 
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Claaa  fi.  Maka  

BsMUL  Pkimw  DutAans. 

17(m-lAboitrii>f  Conriclj  

Wflckittg  CooTidi  

OoBlMtois*  iasattasBt  Diet  .      .     .  . 

BoaviT  Vamam  Dmuaim. 
AH  CSmmb  «f  Priaonen  not  OB  bid  Uboar . 

Priaoaen  oa  Hard  Labour  .       .       .  • 

AmCTlO  AND  OTEUlt  DlSTAKUU. 

Eaqnimauz   ■ 

Tacnt  

Bo^jeatnaa  

HottniMtt  

>gTic«ltanI  Labonrer,  Englaad     .       ■  . 
Agrienhnral  Labonrer,  Bnglaad  . 
Afiknltai^  I^oaw,  laAia  •      •      .  < 
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114-6 
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78-46 

1-18 
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318-6 

14<03 

U8-S7 

3-41 
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JL  few  nlua  ralea  for  taking  food  mil  properly  eonelnda 
tbis  article. 

In  the  first  |dace,  food  should  be  properly  cooked.  Many 
substances  which  are  very  Indigestible  when  in  the  raw 
state  are  rendered  petfectly  digestible  by  cooking.  Although 
^be  stomach  is  capable  of  digestiog  fruits  and  some  kinds  of 
seacis  without  any  exposure  to  heat,  yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
breaking  down  of  tha  tlsauss  wluch  occoia  in  cooking 


greatly  bcilitates  the  digestion  of  both  animal  and  Tegelabls 
food.  But  whilst  that  cooking  U  proper  which  enables  the 
stomach  more  easily  to  reduce  ^e  food  to  the  coadilioa  of 
chyle,  tbere  are  extremes  of  preparation  which  however 
palatable  are  to  be  avoided.  Food  that  is  much  prepared,  mo 
as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  condition^  as  soapa,  stews,  and 
Tarioos  made  dishes,  do  not  present  8a||ci«it  solid  matter 
for  the  hwlthy  piocesa  of  ^l?«ad^*y'G©t|§-i^"«» 
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the  obj«et  it  to  prevent  the  Rtomwh  from  doipg  daty  tveh 
food  is  proper.  It  may  also  be  taken  oocaaionally  with 
advantage  as  a  variety  in  diet,  bat  food  taken  long  together 
in  thii  form  is  injoriona. 

Much  indigestible  food  at  a  time  shoold  be  avoided. 
Hany  of  the  artidea  of  oar  diet  aro  leaa  digestible  than 
otben,  and  when  taken  in  small  qoantities  are  not  iDjoriooa. 
It  is  when  sacb  anbetancea  are  made  tiie  priDci|>al  con- 
•tttncnta  of  a  meal  that  danger  ii  likely  to  anae.  To 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  lees  digestible  liindi  of  foodi : — 
Unformented  bread  and  biacaits,  uneeoked  vegetablea  eaten 
as  ttlad,  naiipe  fniita,  eheeae,  pie-eroit,  &t  auati  imoked,  as 
baoon,  ud  the  fat  of  meat,  aome  kinds  of  ibhea,  eapecially 
Ihe  Gnulaeeat  onbi,  lobston,  dee.  Heavy  mMls  of  any 
one  of  these  artieleB  of  ^et,  or  mixlnrea  ci  them,  may  be 
Teiy  injuions,  and  produce  serione  attacks  of  indication,  if 
not  other  diseases. 

Solid  food  ibonld  be  well  masticated  before  it  is  swallowtd. 
The  teeth  are  organs  given  ns  on  purpose  to  perfcHm  this 
fnnctioD,  and  its  accompli»hment  is  attended  also  with  the 
mixture  of  the  saliva  with  the  food,  whidi  seems  to  be  an 
important  step  in  the  process  of  digestion.  Although  by 
hasty  mastication  persons  in  bosinees  hope  to  save  their 
time,  they  should  know  that  at  least  it  is  a  loss  of  food,  if  not 
immediately  a  loss  of  health.  Much  more  food  is  dimted 
when  it  is  well  masticated  than  when  it  is  swallowed  very 
hastily  in  lar^  maiset.  Food  that  is  imperftctly  masticated 
is  digested  with  diffietilty,  and  remaini  sometimes  so  long  in 
the  stomach  as  to  produce  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  re- 
maining unacted  upon  it  pntrifles,  producing  pain  and  taint- 
ing the  breath. 

£ven  where  mastication  ia  very  complete  it  ia  always 
better  to  swallow  slowly,  as  by  this  means  every  part  of  the 
food  is  broDght  more  fnlly  under  the  influence  of  the  gastric 
add  of  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  absorption 
into  the  blood. 

Full  and  heavy  meals  should  be  avmded.  It  ia  better  to 
get  up  from  table  with  an  appetite  than  to  feel  that  no  more 
food  could  be  taken.  It  is  always  difficult  to  say  how  much 
dwold  he  with  propriety  taken.  Borne  systrau  will  bear 
twice  as  much  food  as  others,  whilst  there  are  those  who 
leqaiFe  twice  aa  mnck  food  u  othen.  Scales  and  weights 
are  dangerous  iutmments  at  table,  as  aome  men  will  Mwe 
on  what  others  will  thrive.  There  is  an  instinct  which,  if 
obeyed,  constantly  cries  "Hdd.  euoagh;*'  wfaioh  if  men 
would  listen  to  would  alw^  guide  them  right.  The  heUnga 
after  eating  should  bo  tbcae  of  refreshment  and  comfort— 
feelings  that  are  not  often  present  when  too  la^  a  meal 
has  been  eaten.  All  food  taken  into  the  system  and  not 
wanted  u  likely  to  be  in  the  way,  and  the  processea  adopted 
by  nature  for  getting  rid  of  the  ulcnbna  are  not  nnfrequently 
attended  by  disease  and  death. 

Persons  who  habitually  over-eat  are  frequently  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  medicmes  to  correct  the  errors  of  their 
iBdnlgenoe.  Such  an  nonataral  way  of  oorrectug  Uie  evils 
«f  an  wmatural  habit  is  itself  likely  to  Reduce  disease  in 
tlwqrstem. 

Aetive  bodily  exertion  dioold  not  be  taken  immediately 
after  the  principal  meal.  The  stomach  leqniici  n  supply  of 
blood  to  perform  its  fiuctioni.  If  the  cureot  ia  diverted 
to  other  origans  digestion  is  prevented.  On  thia  accoont 
reading  at  meals  ia  an  objectionable  practice.  The  brain  ia 
tiiis  process  gets  the  blood  which  the  stomach  raqnim. 
Long  walks  and  hard  study  should  both  be  avmded  after  a 
fall  meal. 

Long  bating  ia  bad.  It  is  bad  when  the  body  is  resting  ; 
It  IB  much  worse  when  the  body  is  actively  engaged.  The 
stomach,  like  all  other  organs,  performs  its  fauctions  in 
nrtne  of  the  stimulus  afforded  it  by  the  blood.  If  the  blood 
is  allowed  to  go  a  long  time  without  a  renewal  of  its  cousli- 
tnents  it  no  longer  supplies  the  nervous  system  with  energy ; 
the  sUnnaeh,  and  even  other  o^ns,  flag  in  the  performance 
ofUieir  doty,  and  as  a  etmaeuaenee  digestiM  ia  imperfectly 
performed.  How  often  should  man  eat  in  the  day  1  In  tiie 
morniDg,  at  noon,  ud  at  nis^t,  ia  the  aoswer  given  by  the 
matmets  of  man. 

The  body  can  go  longer  without  food  whilst  resting  than 
when  awake  j  hence  persona  may  with  safety  go  alonger 
number  of  hours  between  the  nigbt  and  morning  meal 
than  between  the  morning  and  noon,  or  the  noon  and  niaht 
meals. 

There  ate  no  rules  without  exceptiona  in  certain  cases, 
tad  there  are  many  eireumatances  whidi  must  modify  the  , 


i^lieation  of  the  forsgoing  inks,  at  well  aa  in  other 
relate  the  taking  of  food. 

Age  ia  a  peipefaially  modifying  influence.  The  uow-Uhh 
in&n  nqQires  the  food  ^ch  nature  has  provided  for  its 
use  every  hour  or  two.  As  it  grows  older  the  iotervala  at 
which  it  takes  its  food  become  loiuer;  bat  it  shoiild  be 
always  recollected,  that  aa  a  rule  chudrem  should  have  more 
eating  times  than  adults.  Growu-up  people  are  too  apt  to 
assume  that  what  is  good  for  themselves  is  good  for  cbitdren ; 
hence  as  great  an  amount  of  suffering  ia  entailed  on  children  by 
restrictiog  the  quantity  and  timea  of  taking  their  diet  amonot 
the  ridi  aa  come  upon  them  from  absolute  want  amongst  Uio 
poor.  The  cnving  i^potite  ot  diildren  is  m  vice  of  frdleu 
human  nature,  but  tlw  incessant  demands  of  an  ever-wasting 
yet  ever-growing  human  body.  Bread  and  butter,  or  treacle, 
or  common  cake,  should  always  be  allowed  if  asked  for  by 
rapidly  growing  boys  and  guls  betweui  the  houit  which 
adults  £bd  convenient  for  their  meals.  An  evil  however 
arising  out  of  the  healthy  appetite  of  youth  should  be 
guarded  against ;  it  is,  tut  whilst  growing  a  habit  is  »• 
quired  of  eating  large  quantities  of  food  whidi  are  no  longer 
required  when  growth  has  ceased.  If  the  appetite  is  not 
chedud  by  reason  at  this  period  of  life,  the  habit  of  eating 
more  than  is  necessary  may  be  productive  of  evil  results. 

Old  age  requires  a  more  frequent  recourse  to  food  than  the 
adult,  tAwi^n  not  in  so  large  a  quantity.  "  A  little  and 
^ten  "  ia  *  maxim  that  enauea  many  am  pmcma  to  con- 
tinne  th^  influence  in  the  world,  whust  an  attempt  te 
maintun  the  halutt'  of  youth  and  middle  age  haa  cost  many 
decliiung  one*  their  livei. 

The  mode  of  lifa  influences  the  diet.  The  sedeutaiy,  £be 
inactive  do  not  orasums  so  much  muscle  and  nerve  in  thdr 
existence  aa  ttie  active  and  laborious,  and  accordingly  re- 
quire less  food.  The  tailor  ought  not  to  eat  so  much  as  the 
day-labourer ;  and  the  lady  all  day  in  her  diawing-room  or 
carriage  cannot  expect  the  appeUte  or  the  enjoyinent  oi 
food  which  ia  bestowed  by  the  laws  of  nature  on  her  house- 
maid. 

Other  things  being  the  aame  more  food  ia  required  ia 
winter  than  in  summer,  more  in  cold  climates  than  in  hot 
ones.  This  arises  from  the  greater  consumption  of  certain 
parte  of  the  food  in  maintaining  the  animal  neat  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  external  cold.  Hence^  to  bring  the  appeUte  of 
(Sinatmaa  to  the  Midsammer  meal  u  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
aorfeit  J  whilst  the  tnveller  who  eaxries  the  eating  habits  of 
the  north  to  countries  under  the  line  frequently  perishes  of 
fsvera  Inought  on  by  repletion. 

(MolMchott,  P^tidu^  det  Nahrun^  MiUel:  Ward, 
Saitnoe  </  Sealtk;  Jmd  Mtm^  in  Knight's  Shilling 
Volumes  ;  Leeturu  «n  the  Food  o/  Man,  by  Lankester ; 
Lettert  on  Diet,  by  Dr.  Lankester ;  Pereira,  On  ihe  JOiet  ^ 
Mm  ;  Liebig,  Quemt^  Food  ;  Liebig,  LeUcrt  <m  C3b> 
mi^;  Archer,  Pomdar  Bowmic  Bckmjf;  CupenUr, 
Prineiplet  of  PhiftioUgy.) 

FORAMINIFEKA  {Foramm^  fsro),  a  group  of  minute 
Marine  Animals  of  low  orxaoisation,  coosisunff  of  a  slimy 
transparent  jelly,  invested  with  a  hard,  usually  calcareous 
shell ;  found  in  sea-sand  and  amoogat  marine  ref  use  dred^ 
up  from  deep  water.  Owing  to  many  of  their  thdla  havqg 
a  spiral  form,  these  creatiirea  were  long  tboiuht  to  hu 
highly  organised  MoUima,  allied  to  the  living  NauHtm 
an  error  into  which  most  naturalists  fdl  until  recently, 
when  these  animals  became  the  sabject  of  a  mote  rigoroos 
and  genrchiag  investigation  than  th^had  prenouty  iiiidar> 
gone. 

Though  usually  very  minute,  their  elefpnl  forma  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists.  They  were  noticed.by 
Onaliieri,  Planchus,  and  LedennuUer,  prior  to  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  '  Systema  Naturo  *  of  Unnsena.  In  the  UUac 
work  they  are  included  amongst  the  NautUi,  the  animal,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  recent  NaiuUlm  pompiUtu  with  wlrich 
LinnsBus  aasociatea  them,  bein^f  alike  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
natnialiat.  In  the  12th  edition  ate  descriptions  of  ]  6  spe- 
cies. In  1780  Soldani,  an  Italian  priest,  published  two 
elaborate  works,  abundaiitly  illustrated,  and  Cugely  devoted 
to  the  recent  and  fossil  forms  of  Foraminifarons  Shells.  He 
divides  them  into  groups  (such  as  IfautUi,  Bammonict,  and 
Qtthocerata)  in  the  most  arbitiary  manner ;  but  the  works 
are  monuments  of  his  labour  and  perseverance.  In 
some  of  the  British  spedes  were  figured  by  Walker  in  his 
'Testacea  Minuta  Rariora.'  The  'British  Concholo^  *  of 
Montague,  1803  (and  'Supplement/  1808), contained  a  atOl  j 
larger  number  of  Btitish  forms,  ree^pectiiu;  thei  m^ority  of 
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^ieh  the  error  ol  Liimvaa  was  itiU  followed ;  bat  Mm* 
were  ahown  to  be  lo  different  from  the  tme  AoHfitf  as  to 
reqaire  remoTiog  from  that  gsans.  In  1803  Fichtal  and 
Moll  figared  maoir  of  the  spiral  forms,  which  they  incladed 
amongst  the  NtttUili.  In  1806  De  Mmtfort  attempted  to 
anbdivide  the  group  into  a  number  of  separate  ^en,  hot 
■till  regnrded  them  as  Og>h^opoda,  in  whiob  nev  he  wm 
followed  by  Fleming  and  other  more  reooit  write™. 

In  18S6  the  Andy  of  the  Fonmin^erm  xeceived  *  fntk 
impulse  from  the  uboars  of  U.  0*Onii0iy,  a  FisBdh  nata- 
laOst,  who  in  that  year  presented  hit  first  memoiT  od  the 
snbject  to  the  Frenoi  Academy.  This  memoir  embraced  the 
classiScation  ttf  the  whde  of  the  C^ihalopodooa  MoUiuoa, 
or  animals  allied  to  the  Cattle-Fish  ;  with  which  groap  of 
organiims  D'Orbigny,  like  hia  predecessors  in  the  study, 
imagined  the  Foniminifsra  to  iiAve  tiie  closest  affinities. 
He  divided  the  latter  mto  five  great  funilias,  which  were 
again  sabdivided  into  a  nomber  of  genera,  most  of  ihem  new ; 
the  variooB  forma  being  thus  thrown  into  natural  groups  in  a 
way  that  had  not  wenoosly  be<ui  attempted  even  by  De 
Montfort.  Thoogh  JD'Orbigny  retuned  the  erroneooa  idea 
of  his  predecessors  m  to  the  soological  relation  of  the  /"o- 
ramintfera.  this  ema  did  not  affect  ih»  valoe  of  bis  sabdi- 
Tisions  of  ue  cksi,  which  constituted  an  important  step  in 
advance  oi  all  that  had'  been  doae  hv  othan.  Indeed  the 
nine  of  hia  elassifioBtini  is  riiown  oy  ita  retention  in  the 
viithigB  of  all  who  hava  soeceeded  him  in  thrit  study.  He 
dtitribated  the  ipecisa  Into  S5  genera^  introducing  loto  the 
catalogne  an  enormons  number  of  new  forms,  which  ha  dis- 
eorered  in  sands  bnodit  to  Um  from  various  pacta  of  the 
^be.  The  views  of  D'Orbigny  and  hia  predeoaaaors  re- 
specting the  Mollnscons  character  of  these  animals  were 
sanctioned  by  Covier  in  an  edition  of  the  '  Animal  Kingdom,' 
published  in  18S8. 

In  1830  M.  Dujardin  preaeotad  a  memoir  to  the '  Annalea 
des  Sciences  Natarelles^  based  upon  an  examination  of  the 
recent  aninuls  of  the  .^bFomtRfjvni,  in  which  be  rejeeted 
the  idea  that  they  had  any  affinities  with  the  MoUutea.  He 
pointed.oot  the  &ct  that  the  animal  which  tenanted  the  cal- 
careous shell  was  a  mora  animated  slime,  having  no  visible 
oi^iBation,  and  eonaeqaently  very  diffsnut  from  the  hiMhly 
orgaidsad  Oy^abpoda,  with  wUen  they  had  praviousljrbeen 
assodated.  He  conndered  their  true  soological  position  to 
be  near  the  Amceba,  commonly  known  as  the  Proteus  Ani- 
malcule, and  that  ther  constitute  part  of  a  larger  group,  to 
which  he  asrigned  tne  name  of  BMtopoda.  In  1834  and 
1639  Professor  Ehrenberj[  presented  two  memoirs  to  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  advocated  the  opinion  thnt 
the  JForaminifera  were  polype-bearing  animals,  allied  to  the 
^itutras  and  other  Moss-Corals,  W  him  termed  Brjf^Moa,  and 
of  which  they  formed  the  first  order,  Po^/^talaMia.  He  also 
assigned  to  them  internal  oigana  which  no  other  obaerven 
have  been  able  to  discover :  hat  notwithstandiog  these  errors 
be  did  good  service  by  the  discoveiy  that  the  Whit«43halfc 
Bocks  were  principal  composed  of  the  aggregated,  shells  of 
Foraaiin^fmit  which  by  their  gnMlaal  aceumolation  had  thus 
prodoced  widely-extended  masses  of  oalcaieoos  strata,  many 
hundreds  of  faet  in  thickness.  The  eziBteQce  of  uamenms 
Fossil  Fcramvt^ra  in  the  Chalk  had  bem  demonsbated  1^ 
Mr.  Lonsdale  in  1836 ;  and  still  later,  the  rich  harvest  <n 
beautiful  forma  to  be  obtuned  from  tbfse  Cretaceous  strata 
was  further  demonstrated  by  M.  D'Orbigny  in  hisnumogiaph 
'  On  the  Foraminifera  of  the  White  Chalk,' 

In  184S  Professor  Williamson  published  a  memoir  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sode^  of 
Manchester,*  in  which  he  further  demonstrated  the  entire 
absence  of  anv  real  resemblance  between  the  Foramin^era 
and  the  GephaU^oda,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  ar- 
taiuing  the  former  in  an  inferior  portion  of  tiie  zoolo^cal 
aeau.  At  first  he  adopted  the  idea  of  Shrenbog,  but  in  a 
anbseqaent  memoir  (1848),  he  oame  to  tha  eonelnsimi  that 
ihey  were  not  polypiferons,  but  that  thnr  approximated  to 
tha  Sponges  on  the  one  hand,  and,  as  had  bem  aCMrted  by 
H.  Dujardin,  to  the  Ama^aa  the  other ;  their  true  position 
in  any  linear  arraogement  being  immediately  above  the 
former  of  these  classes  of  objects.  In  another  memw,  read 
in  1861,  describing  the  complicated  structure  of  some  forms 
of  Uie  genuB  OrUeuUna,  Professor  Williamson  says,  "  Look- 
ing at  ue  stmctare  of  the  shell  of  the  Orbieaiina  advnca, 
■nd  ea^ciall^  at  the  large  orifices  which  communicate  be- 
tween its  various  cavities,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  it 
ia  a  reticulated  calcareous  skeleton,  whose  pn^ortionate 
-niation  totiie  siaeof  tha  nit  animal  has  diffwed  bnt  little 


from  that  of  the  silioao-ksralose  network  of  mai^  vgt 
to  the  slimy  substance  with  which  Uiey  are  invested, 
attempt  to  isolata  the  varioua  portions  of  0.  Adunca,  and 
raise  each  portion  to  the  rank  of  an  individoal  animal,  even 
in  the  limited  sense  in  which  we  should  admit  soch  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  polypes  of  a  StritUaria  or  of  a  Qor^owUt, 
upeara  to  me  wholly  insdmisslble.  If  the  soft  stroctares  of 
Orbiadma  are  as  devoid  of  visible  organisation  as  those  of 
our  British  Fonmm^mr^t,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
sbA  will  prove  to  be  tha  casa,  tlwwhow  animal  will  be 
vary  Uttb  raised  above  the  pMyp^&ra,  only  possessing  a 
symmetrical  calcareous  skeleton,  wnich  is  at  oiwe  both  ex* 
temal  and  internal."  ('  Transactions  of  the  Mierosciqacal 
Society  of  London.*) 

In  1846  H.  D'Orbicny  published  his  work  *  Da  the  Fosul 
Foraminifera  of  the  Artiary  Basin  of  Vienna,'  in  which  he 
abandoned  the  views  advocated  in  his  earlier  writings.  He 
now  recognised  the  inferiority  of  these  objects  to  the  Cepha- 
lopods,  with  which  he  had  ]»evioBaly  arranged  thenu  He 
rejected  the  idea  that  they  were  aggregated  creatures,  as  held 
by  Ehrenberg,  as  also  the  existence  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  organs  of  reproduction  described  by  the  illostrious 
Prussian;  but  he  arrived  at  the  cooclasion  that  they  held 
a  position  intermediate  between  the  Polypi/era  and  the 
ffiiii'iwd'si  Wtifn. 

M.  D^Orbiipi^  says,  "  After  what  haa  paeeded  vpoa  the 
characteristics  of  the  Pmmimi/iu%  the  comparison  demon- 
stiatas  that  they  cannot  bo  arnaged  in  ai^  of  the  known 
Zoological  Clanest  Much  less  complex  tbsa  the  Seii$iodat- 
mata  or  the  Polj/^era  n  to  their  intwnal  organisation,  they 
have  through  their  filaments  (poeudopodia)  part  of  the  mode 
of  locomotion  of  the  former,  anA  are  by  their  isolated,  non- 
sggTQgated,  free  existence,  more  advanced  in  the  scale  than 
the  latter.  This  individual  existence  of  the  Poraminiftraf 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  and  Uieir  mode  of  locomotion, 
are  characters  which  deserve  to  be  taJcen  into  consideration. 
Although  leas  complex  than  many  Pofypi/ira,  they  have  not 
a  common  aggrmta  li£a.  A  mnltitnoe  does  not  unite  to 
frirm  a  r^olar  body  as  amongst  the  PoUmi/era.  Thqr  an 
locomotive,  vriiich  the  otbws  ars  not.  Their  means  of  loeo- 
motitm  are  complex,  and  tho  great  regularity  of  the  tasta^ 
ceons  envelope  of  their  aegments  plaoos  them  fiur  above  the 
Po^rpi/sra.  On  the  otfaw  hand,  much  less  pwfect  than  the 
Be^nodsrmata,  they  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  all  respects. 
We  believe  also  that,  because  of  the  radiation  of  their  fila- 
ments the  position  of  the  Foraminifera  is  in  the  interval 
(embranclieaient)  of  the  radiating  animala  of  CovieTt  betwctti 
the  Echinodermaia  and  the  Peij/p^era^  as  an  alt<igether  in- 
dependent class."  (*  Sur  les  FecaminlfiTei  Fosiles  dn  Busin 
Tertiaire  de  Vienne,*  p.  10.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  thor  great  inferiority  to  the 
Echmodsrmataf  which  possess  a  distinct  aUmentary  caaal, 
a  nervous  eircnlating  and  sexual  system;  and  eonnecLing 
with  the  defined  digestive  cavity  of  the  polype  recent 
disooveries  respecting  its  reproduction  by  ova,  QiTong^ 
the  agenqr  of  meduaifoimbuds,  we  must  amdude  that  these 
latter  are  eqnally  removed  from  the  structureless  animala  of 
tha  FaeamiM^rtL  In  the  preceding  argument  BL  D'Orbigny 
fcngets  that  tbe  freedom,  isolation,  and  independenee,  upon 
which  he  lajn  so  much  stress,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
fixed  compound  Polmifera,  in  their  embryonic  or  larval 
states.  Conseqoentl^  this  feature,  wliieh  in  the  Fhramuiiftra 
is  normal  ana  persistent,  betokens  inferiority  rather  than 
superiority  to  the  Polypifera,  in  which  aggregation  and  fixa- 
tion indicate  maturity  and  a  higher  development.  The  ar^- 
taesA  drawn  from  their  symmetry  is  of  no  value.  Nothing 
can  be  more  symmetrical  than  many  of  the  qmnge  spicnla ; 
and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  aymmatrieal  {danta 
{Dmn.-KUee)  are  amongst  the  lowest  forms. 

An  addinonal  memoir  by  Professor  WilHamson,  in  1651 
('  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Microscopical  Sdenee,'  vol.  i.), 
affimad  ouiar  and  still  more  striking  endenee  of  the  pro- 
baUo  corractneas  of  the  views  previoasly  enunciated,  as  tnr- 
nisbed  by  the  stmctnre  of  a  species  of  Faujagina,  and 
especially  showed  that  the  new  growths  which  added  to  tbe 
thickness  of  the  shell  were  all  applied  to  ita  exterior  and  not 
to  ita  interior,  qiparaitly  indicating  that  the  gelatinoas  ani- 
mal had  the  power  of  extending  itself  over  the  exteri<v  of 
the  shall,  or  of  retreating  to  its  interior  at  will,  remindiDg  us 
of  the  movements  of  the  gelatinona  envdope  in  some  of  the 
less  highly  on;anised  Fungiform  Corals.  (Rymer  Jones, 
'  Animal  Kingdom,' p.  19.)  In  164fi  Dr.  Carpenter  laid  ba> 
fion  tho  Qedoipaid  Society  of  London  UKelworatainienioir 
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on  til*  itnotimof  Mm*  intimtlttg  foiiU  fnnu  bdoogfaof  to 
the  gsaen  Orbti»ldm  and  NummUMt  which  wiA  tin 
pobUcttioQ  of  M.  D*Orhl|iix  on  Um  F^rvMinifef  of  Cabk, 
confltitnte  tho  ehiof  «ddiueniil  iroA«  ihit  hattt  i^pMnd  m 

this  tabjetit. 

The  foUowing  is  the  Iftteit  clasiififlttioa  of  the  fofmini- 
ftm  wlo|)ted  hy  M.  D'Orbtgny,  ud  though  nmrked  bjr 
Mme  wnoas  iniMifeetione,  it  is  the  beit  that  hu  been 
hitherto  pablifthed.  The  fife  pilndpal  diTliionB  a»  chiefly 
based  on  the  TarlattOht  in  tiu  utaageiiMnt  of  tho  necea- 
kirely  added  segmeftta. 

Ordsi  1,  JTonoiA^— Animal  oonaietinff  of  a  liiugle  aeg- 
ment.  Shell  composed  of  a  single  chamber.  Cienera : 
Oromim,  Dajardia;  OrMina,  D^Ochigny;  OoUaaf 
tVOibigny. 

Order  fi.  AteAotfegu.— -Animal  oonaiating  of  accmanta 
ranged  in  a  rin^e  line.  Shill  nmpoaad  m^kuahm 
■a|>etimpoaed  linearly  on  a  ilngb  atnight  or  cnrrod 
uu.  No  apini  growths  s— 


Olandulma.  D'OrtHgny. 
SodotariOf  Lamarck, 
(hihoeennOttyOth* 
DentaliruL,  D'Orb. 
Frondioulana,  De&ance. 
LingvUnOj  D'Orb. 


Bimvline^  COrb. 
VaginvHiui,  D'Orb. 
Marginvlituif  D'Orb. 
Oon-ulina,  D'Orb. 
Pawftina,  D'Orb. 
WthbiiM,  D'Orb. 

Order  9.  AfiMitik^a.— Animal  consisting  of  segmeata  ar- 
ranged in  a  niral.  Chamben  pilad  up  or  BtpaiiBpooed 
on  on*  axil,  foiming  a  spiral  Tolata  .— 

CritteHaria,  D'Orb. 
FlabdlinaJ>'OTh. 
Ro^ina,  D'Orb. 


FunUimt,  Fiscbar. 
JTeiiwnitta,  D'Orb. 
Nummtdina,  D'Orb. 
Auilina,  D'Orb. 
SieUroHnOf  Lamarck. 
ManerinOf  D'Orb. 
OpercuHnat  D'Orb. 
Veriebralina,  D'Orb. 
PotytttrndUtj  Lamarck. 
Pmeroplit,  lamarck. 
Ihndn^ina^  D'Orb. 
Spirolina,  Lamarck. 
QfdolijUL  D'Orb. 
Lituola.  Lamarck. 
OrbtcMinoy  Lamarck. 

Order  4.  EtUomottega. — Animal  composed  of  altsmating 
segments  forming  a  spiral.  ChvnbaiB  piled  ap  or 
Bnparimpoaed  npon  two  altemaliag  ajMs,  forming  a 
spiral:— 


Alvedina,  D'Orb. 
Botalina,  Lamarck. 
GflobigentM,  D'Orb. 
Planorh%diim,  D'Orb. 
Truncatvlina,  D'Orb. 
AnomaUna.  ITOrb. 
Itotalinoy  D^b. 
VatmUina,  D*Orb. 

Bulimina,  D'Orb. 
tTvifferina,  D'Orb. 
^nilinOy  D'Orb. 
Fcenfatina,  D'Ori>. 
CaHcUrina,  D'Orb. 
Ckryxdidina,  D'Orb. 
OUmiUna,  D'Orb. 
Oaudrym,  D'Orb. 


QmidwRnaf  D'Orb. 


jRoiertitia,  D'Orb. 
^aier^flWna,  D'Orb. 
.^n^wftf^tna,  D'Ori). 

Order  5.  JSWZM^^o^Aaimal  cempoaod  of  altooiataly 
amngod  segments  wtthont  forming  a  apizal.  Chamban 
disposed  alternately  along  two  w  thna  distinct  ana, 
not  forming  a  apiral  .-^ 

Dimerphina,  DX)rb.  r««it»nia,  Defrance. 

Ovtiulina.r>'OA>.  FWwrfiiwi,  D'Orb. 

i*oiym<M7>Ain<»,  D'Orb.  ^viMa,  D'Orb. 

Virffvlina,  D'Orb.  D^Ori). 
^tywwn'na,  D'Orb.  Oitneaina,  D'Orb. 

winnutina,  D'Orb. 

Order  6.  .<l^a<Ui(^;«K— Animal  oompoaed  asffnents 
wound  nnnd  an  axis.  Chambers  wonnd  round  a  com- 
Bon  axis,  each  one  iavoiting  half  the  entire  oiccam- 
fbrance  :— 


VwOmdiM,  DX)rb. 
Biktenlina,  D'Orb. 
FaXmUa-ia,  D*  Orb. 
^iroheuUnA,  D'Oib. 
TVUoeuHna,  D'Orb. 


Omtiloctdiita,  tfOA. 
Artiadina,  D'Orb. 
&>h(BToidina,  D'Orb. 
QainqiteloeuUna,  D'Orb. 
AdehtiniXf  D'Otb. 


The  simplest  type  of  Uw  /brantiH^  (/fenatfc^),  pi». 
santa  bat  a  sin^  aeement,  and  is  ilinatNted  by  the  oMiitm 
unictrM  {fg.  \),  which  is  a  small  ipherical  shell  with  a 
lateml  aperture,  the  iatoiior  of  which  has  boea  oecnnsad  by 
tholiTiDf  jelly  to  whiohtiMabdIawiaitioiiitaM.  Tho 


haantiftil  qrniMtrieal  Lagmm^  or  Hask  Animals  {Jiff.  S)* 
the  British  apadoa  of  which  hare  been  figured  by  nofeaaor 
WiUianuon  in  the  'Annals  of  Nat.  Hist./  also  bekmg  to 
this  type. 

In  the  order  Stkko^egoy  as  for  eouunplo  the  Nodotaria, 
Dmuliitt  (Jift.  8),  the  shell  advances  beyond  tbe  simple 
of  the  Afmiiie^  by  a  prooeas  of  linear  budding.  The 
cell  ia  nsnally  spherical,  as  in  (7r6K/ma,  but  through  tha 
oriflca  in  this  primair  cell  there  protrudes  aa  a  growth  from 
tbe  contained  animal  segment,  a  seoond  segment,  usually  a 
little  larger  than  the  first,  iriiidi  speedily  incases  itself  in  a 
ahelly  covoing.  This  new  growth  is  snccessiTely  followed 
by  others  denloped  in  the  same  :vay,  until  the  organism 
attains  to  its  nuttnrity,  when  it  ezhibita  a  seriea  of  crik 
aitanged  «nd  to  and  in  a  stiai^t  or  but  slightly  cnrrod 
lino. 

In  tha  StlkoHtjfa,  a  lama  and  cwmicnoas  oronp,  the 
gemmation  takaa  ^aea  with  a  nriial  biu,  prodoctng  tha 
nautiloid  form  of  shell  which  mislea  Um  eadier  misensoopiata. 
Sometimea  idl  the  oonTolntions  are  -visible.  {Optrtmimm, 
flf.  4.)  In  othara  the  oator  conTolution  embraces  thoee  pra- 
Tioualy  fbmed,  and  oonoealathem.  (Ouftfiortfa,  jty.  fi.)  In 
a  third  brpe  all  the  spiral  conTolutiooa  are  Yisibfo  on  oae 
troncated  half  of  the  Aell,  wiiilst  they  are  ambracing  on  the 
others  {FaujaHnMt  fy.  6),  thus  combining  the  oinei  two 
types.  Soma  geneim,  'likB  the  StiohostegonsandUeliostegoas 
(nuers,  develep  on  tiie  plan  of  the  latter,  to  a  certain 
stage  of  their  growth,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  odls 
ceases  to  be  spiml  and  beeomas  straight  {^SpiiMUna^  fig.  7), 
as  in  tlie  /Mo$»4a.  The  otifioea  penetmting  the  eepta  and 
connecting  the  contigaona  segmaftts  ate  sonatimea  aiogle^  and 
at  othen  more  nomeroas. 


1.  Mm»m  mlvtrm.   1  lagna  Mrfau,  m.  MffaUo.  Il 

1m  the  fliftwoHyi  tho  shell  is  yitml  aain  tbe  ffalimtt^, 
bnt  instead  of  each  chamber  fami^  equilateral,  it  haa  a  larger 
and  a  aautUer  ride,  the  position  of  which  is  altesmtely 
teretaed  as  the  aegaaenta  an  oaltijplied.  (f^nidatima. 

In  the  JWoffartaf  the  new  mgimaijs  are  arranged  n\tat 
natdr  on  opposite  aidee  of  a  oentnl  Una,  so  as  to  form  ta|a 
parallel,  non-spiial,  altemati^  aeries  (TMOiariOf  0), 
aagments  being  ODnnectad  by  a  single  orifice. 

The  Apatktit$ga  present  an  entirely  differwat  aipoot,  at 
wall  aa  atructare,  firem  the  reat  of  the  fbromin^era.  Thqr 
are  mack  lass  tnoBpueot  than  the  majority  of  the  olbu- 
Olden,  being  oempoeed  of  «  matciiat  reaemblii^  wHte  per- 
cdain,  and  wfaidi  presents  «  rich  ambM-brown  hoe  wbn 
viewed  by  tnaanitted  lighL  Tlwy  an  nsnally  mm  or  ksa 
oUmig,  and  aaeadinawaeinientiaeqaal  to  the  entire  Iragtfa 
<tf  Uko  shall,  it  follows  that  the  terminal  erifioa  pnasabi 
itself  altanaloly  at  its  0K>esite  extremities.  SomatuiMa  tha 
new  aegaasnts  an  aprsad  o«t  in  4»e  uniform  plwe  (^pintk 
cuUmi,  fiji.  10),  at  oUier  tiaMs  osefa  new  esgmMit  instead  t£ 
bmng  oaaotly  mposite  its  aMahbonr,  is  a  litUe  tm  one  side  of 
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primuy  central  one,  u  the  thread  it  uoanda  bftU  Qf  wwiUd, 

In  Uw  great  majority  of  the  Mfiuam  the  interior  of  each 
ehamW  b  nniple  aod  andirided,  bnt  there  are  lome  fomt^ 
especially  amonxst  the  Helieottega,  in  which  the  newer  and 
more  external  chambers  are  sabdiTided  either  by  tranivene 
pillars  or  by  complete  partitions  perforated  by  one  or  more 
apertores,  throngh  whicn  prolon^tioniof  the  gelatinous  snb- 
stsnce  unite  the  various  s^ments  of  the  soft  animal.  (Orfn- 
tvliaa,fig.  11.)  Ordinarily  bat  one  such  chain  of  commnni- 
cationa  exist  (animal  of  Rotalina,  Jig.  12)  ;  bat  in  tlie  cases 
jDst  referred  to,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
sach  orifices,  so  that  the  septa  become  completely  cribriform. 
The  distribation  of  these  apertoree  affects  the  genunation  or 
mode  of  growth,  since  it  is  throagh  them  that  the  new  seg- 
ments are  racceanvely  formed,  the  gelatiaooa  substance  being 
extended  W  ■  process  of  budding  or  sprontiog.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  orifices, ii  most  common  when  the 
consecntlTB  swmenta  present  a'  rapid  inereiso  in  tbor  size. 
In  the  genns  Orbiadina,  this  growth  is  sometimes  so  remark; 
able  that  the  new  segments  soon  form  concentric  droles', 
embracing  all  those  previooely  formed.  {OrhicuUna  com- 
planata,  ji^.  1 1.)  In  such  examples  the  connecting  apertures 
are  distributed  round  the  entiie  periphery,  andgemmstion 
most  probably  takes  place  simultaneously  torongh  them  all ; 
so  that  the  solt  animal,  if  decalcified  by  an  acic^  would  pre- 
sent a  sQccession  of  rings,  inclosing  <me  another,  and  oon- 
nected  together  by  Umnsreise  radiatmg  bars. 


a    fkiilf  rr  0.  TtseOari^.    ia  ^frobrnMu.    11.  OrWMnM  em- 

jrinitnfct.  tlo.  Pan  of  tw«  chknttwn  of  u  Orbkulka,  IL  t>— Idflad 
■niBi*!  of  m.  JtomaUna,  19.  BittaHM  gtobuUrU,  rleved  ua  tmup«mtol)fMt 
■btnrlnc  the  foramliUL  14.  Horlsnnul  weilonof  FIg.e,  ibowlnK  Om  Intarnal 
•nten  of  tatXM,  16,  FwUl  AtoHMMMw.  18.  Tartlckl  notion  of  VSg.  U. 
17.  Verm^u^t*^  Itiauiiata;  from  tb*  Clwlk.  18.  MMoUm  lonrnvriM; 
tnm  tha  Cti*nc.  19.  Olobigerina ^tlaeta ;  from  tho  Cbalku 

The  menioira  of  F^fessor  Williamson  have  shown  that 
the  shell  inclosing  each  new  segment  ii  at  first  wnj  thia ; 


favt  M  addlUoul  etlearwmi  ehamben  an  formed,  each  sach 
addition  not  only  •neaset  tfao  now  nmmation  of  the  soft 
animal,  but  extends  over  all  tho  oxtiiior  of  the  pnrioulT- 
formed  shell.  The  exact  wnr  in  vbioh  this  Is  aoeemidiahed 
is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  probwle  that  the  aoft  animal  Lastha 
power  of  diffusing  itself  over  the  sh^,  and  depositing  apm 
its  surface  additional  layers  of  calcareoas  matter. 

The  foramina  in  tne  calcareoas  shell  present  variouB 
appearances.  Sometimes  they  are  large  and  conspicuous 
{SotaliiM  ghhulans,  fig.  13) ;  at  others  they  are  so  small 
that  their  existence  is  only  to  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
high  magnifying  powers.  Throagh  these  foramina,  long 
delicate  processes  of  the  soft  animal,  termed  pseadopodia, 
are  protruded.  The  exact  use  of  these,  whether  for  tactile, 
prehensile,  and  locomotive  ponMses,  or  for  the  imbibition  of 
natritivo  flaid,  is  not  ywj  euarj  bnt  th^  very  probably 
fulfil  in  some  degree  eadi  of  these  functions.  They  may  tw 
regarded  as  analogous  to  tha  prolongations  which  the  Protena 
Animaloole  {Ammn)  aztands  in  variou  ^rec&ns ;  ralr  in 
the  Foramin^era  theae  organs  are  mora  deliesAa  as  waU  aa 
more  uniform  in  thidcnasa  than  in  tha  ahdl4eiB  eraatan 
referred  to. 

Professor  WiUiamson  has  also  demonstxatad  the  existanea 
in  several  species  of  a  carious  system  of  intar^iaeas  and 
branching  tuoes,  which  ramify  amongst  the  calcareous  layers 
forming  the  walls  of  the  shells.  (Horiaontal  sectten  of 
JFVnffaiwta,  fig.  14.)  These  are  e^Mcially  obvious  in  tha 
genera  F<u^a$ina^  OptraUmOt  and  Am^itUffuta.  Tho 
tubes  open  at  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  aspacially  at  the  pern 
pheral  maigins,  nthar  by  a  fow  laigs  or  hy  nomerona  small 
i^artuia.  Thaaa  canab  an  prdbahly  ctoaii^  to  admit 
water  to  tha  intarior  aeflnenta  of  the  animal,  with  whidi 
they  commonicata  throng  tha  minute  fMmmink  la  aoma 
cases  tha  pseudi^odia  an  Dntruded  throng  sach  of  thaaa 
canals  as  an  aitoated  in  the  umbilical  region ;  bat  thaaa 
apnear  to  be  exceptional  instances. 

The  relations  of  the  Forammiftra  to  Pal«ont(dogy  landar 
them  interesting  objects  to  the  geologist  Many  of  the  men 
recent  calcareous  strata  chiefly  owe  uieir  origin  to  the  accu- 
mulation, throagh  saecessive  sgss,  of  these  minute  atoms. 
The  white  chalk  rocks  are  mainly  eompoeed  of  them  \  vast 
ranges  of  Tertiary  strata  present  uie  same  characteristio  fea- 
tures ;  and  thooah  tha  older  Umestonee  have  been  so  altered 
bv  pressure  and  chemical  agente  that  their  origin  is  leas 
clear,  there  are  many  indicati(m8  that  they  have  primarily 
reaenhled  tha  tocka  of  men  recent  i^-  -an  ialmnca  that 
is  rendered  pnbahle  by  the  gnat  aztant  to  whioh  aadi- 
ments  now  accamulatiog  in  tho  bottom  (Mf  the  asa  an  ohargad 
with  these  little  organism^  and  in  aoma  caasa  entinlj  oom- 
poaad  of  them. 

The  fossil  Farwnimifw  an  ehi^y  distingushahle  htm 
recent  ones  in  the  greatorpnvalenca  ti  specunans  of  co» 
pBiaUvelv  lanm  siie.  Ihongh  one  recant  spades  vras 
brought  &om  Borneo  by  Sir  £.  Belcher  measuring  more  than 
two  mehee  in  diameter,  the  living  forms  usually  range  from 
the  ith  to  the  i^th  of  an  inch*  Bnt  the  Tertiary  strata  of 
the  earth  abound  in  examples  of  the  fossil  genns  Nummulite 
{NrnmuUna,  fig.  Ifi),  so  oalled  from  their  reaembUnae  to 
coins,  which  vary  from  ^th  of  an  Inch  to  the  siie  of  half-a- 
crown.  These  are  often  so  abundant  aa  to  form  mountain 
masses,  extending  throagh  tho  Alps,  Northern  Italy,  Oreaoa. 
S^ria,  Egypt,  and  Nratham  India.  The  Mokkadam  Uinui- 
taius  in  Egypt,  when  tbo  itone  used  in  baUding  tha  mn»> 
mids  waa  obtained,  chiefly  consist  of  theae  Nummnutaa 
which  are  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Fbaroah'a 
Pence. 

The  structure  of  the  Nummnlites  has  been  investigated  by 
Messrs.  Jolie  and  Leymerie,  and  eepeoially  by  Dr.  Carpentv, 
whilst  the  specific  forma  have  been  studied  by  M.D'Arahiac. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  order  HeUttttegOy  in 
which  the  outer  convolutions  completely  embrace  the  earlier^ 
formed  ones ;  hence  it  is  only  by  auktag  microscopic  sectioDS, 
or  thin  slices,  that  their  stniotun  can  be  fully  seen.  When  saoh 
a  section  is  carried  horiaontally  through  the  centra  of  the 
shell  tha  a^ments  ^eaent  a  qHial  arrangement ;  they  as 
weQ  aa  the  oonvohitiMia  being  nmarkable  for  their  small 
rise  and  consequent  grei^  nambar.  In  oUier  respects  they 
present  few  or  no  essential  difllmncea  dhrtingniuiing  th«n 
from  more  recwt  forms.  A  stiU  mora  canons  genns,  known 
hy  the  name  of  Orbitoidm,  occurs  in  America,  Switserland, 
and  India  ;  in  the  former  of  which  countries  it  t^pears  largely 
to  rapreeent  the  Nummnlites  of  the  Old  World.  The  laboora 
of  Dr.  GarpaBtCT  have  revealed  a  tmaula^  yhnM^W^tiiis 
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genus,  but  one  that  mppean  to  have  mne  raeoit  npr6- 

BentatiTres. 

for  FomlForem^^era,ae!ti  FoRi.i«NirBBA,FoaML,S.  1. 
FORBES,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  natoialist   He  waa 
bom  in  1616  tn  the  ble  of  Bfan, where  his  bdier  wai  a  banker. 
Without  any  one  to  direct  his  taste,  he  becacu  a  natmalist 
while  yet  a  child.  Nothing  deluhted  him  so  mooh  as  to  pick 
op  the  prodnctB  of  the  shore  <rf  his  native  island,  vhen  as  yet 
he  could  hardly  read.   By  the  time  he  waa  seven  ye&ra  of 
age  he  had  collected  a  small  mosenm.   His  first  efforts  at 
naming  these  objects  were  made  throngh  Torton's  '  Transi- 
tion of  the  Syatema  Natnra  of  Unnatu.'  Whilst  yet  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  he  had  read  Backland's '  Reliqiiia  IMIavi- 
an»,*  FM-kinson's   *  Organic  Remains,*  and  Conybeare's 
'  Geolt^  of  England.*   Snch  vas  the  impression  prodnced 
on  hit  mind  by  the  pemaal  of  these  works,  that  he  ever  after- 
wards attributed  his  taste  for  geological  research  to  reading 
them.   His  first  attempt  at  original  work  was  the  production 
of  a '  Manual  of  Britiu  Natural  History,'  which,  although  it 
was  never  pushed,  waa  tiie  repodtoiy  ti  many  of  his  notes 
even  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  haUt  of  drawing  the  natural 
history  objects  which  interested  him,  led  him  to  think  of 
painting  as  a  profeanon,  and  with  diis  object  in  view  he 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  studio  of  the  late  Mr.  Saas  in 
(3iarlotte-street,  London.   This  profession  did  not  however 
comply  with  his  restless  desire  to  study  the  &cts  of  natural 
histoiy,  and  in  1832  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
bunh  with  the  object  of  studying  medicine.    Here  under  the 
teaching  of  Professors  Jamescm  and  Graham  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  true  piinciples  of  natural  science,  and 
the  views  and  objecta  of  its  cultivation.  This  fired  his  ambi- 
tion to  become  hiineelf  an  observer  and  add  to  the  already 
aeemnulated  atores  of  natural  histoiy  facta.   It  was  with  this 
feeling  that  he  started  with  a  fellow-stodent  on  u  exeninon 
into  Norway,  where  he  madb  nnmaroaa  <A>seTTatioiu  on  the 
rocks,  plant^  and  MvUnMoa  of  the  ooontiy.  and  afterwards 
pnbliued  tiie  Teanlt  of  his  observations  in  a  pwer  in  the 
'Magasine  of  Natural  Histoiy,*  entitled '  Notes  of^ a  Natural 
Histny  Tour  in  Norway.* 

At  ulis  early  period  of  hia  natural  history  career  he  had 
reeogi^Bed  tiie  importance  of  the  dredge  as  an  instrument  of 
Us  reseueh,  and  in  hia  bands  this  nmple  instrument  became  aa 
powerful  a  means  of  research  as  the  telescope  to  the  astrono- 
mer. With  it  he  swept  the  bottom  of  the  oeean,  measured 
its  depths  by  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  discovered 
a  law  for  tiie  distribution  of  marine  plants  and  animals  in 
depth,  aa  strict  as  the  law  which  related  their  distribution 
on  the  altitude  of  mountains.  His  early  PMWDk  entitled 
'Becorda  of  the  Results  of  Dredging,'  were  pnbliahed  in  the 
dg;hthand  nfaith  vdnmes  of  the  *  Magaaine  of  Natural  His- 
toiy.' Moeh  <Mf  h^  atndoit  time  was  spent  upon  the  sea  in 
^bb  ndghbonrfaood  of  Edinburgh,  and  acareuy  ever  did  he 
make  a  dredging  excursion,  ao  new  waa  the  (iteration  to  the 
natnialis^  without  adding  some  new  form  or  apeeies  to  hia 
ittcreaaing  ooUeetion  of  natural  objects*  Hia  attention  was  not 
at  all  howevo'  ezcluaiTel;^  confined  to  marine  zoolo^.  Plants 
were  alwaya  favourite  objects,  and  no  student  enjoyed  more 
or  profited  more  largely  by  uie  botanical  excursions  of  the 
lata  VtoUmot  Graham.  This  habit  of  excnnianising  he  held 
eonstitttted  a  most  important  element  in  botanical  stody,  at 
once  invigorating  the  body,  and  ^ving  the  student  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  pumti  to  other  objecta  which  they 
oonld  not  otherwise  obtain.  Whilst  he  held  the  chair  of 
botany  at  King^  Coll^,  Lcmdoo,  he  never  neigleeted  perio- 
dical exeursiout  with  his  students.  He  was  munly  instm- 
meutal  in  1636  in  establishing  the  Botanical  Sonety  of 
Edinbtttgfa,  of  which  he  became  the  foreign  secretary.  In 
1837  he  visited  Paris,  attended  tlw  lectures  of  the  Professors 
there,  and  woi^d  in  the  museum  and  collections  in  the 
Jardin  dee  Plantes.  In  the  same  year  be  viaited  Algiers  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1838  he  pnbuidied  an 
accoimt  of  the  'MoUuaca  of  the  Isle  of  Man,*  and  in  1639 
papers  on  the  <  Land  and  Freshwater  Mollusca  of  Algiers,* 
and  on  the  '  Distribution  of  the  Pnlmouifera  of  Ettrope.  In 
these  researches  he  waa  laying  the  foundation  for  the  enlarged 
viewa»  which  he  afterwards  pat  forth,  wiUi  ngard  to  the  dia- 
tribntion  of  the  guieni  and  speciea  of  aninwla  and  plants  in 
time  and  apace. 

Hia  papera  ficom  this  time  became  vaiy  nomerons.  The 
materials  h~e  aeoamnlatad  in  hia  vaiioua  exentaiona  ware  tmlv 
astonishing,  and  he  livad  to  pobHsh  bnt  a  eompantivaly  amaU 
ropoction  of  them. 

In  1841  he  pnbliahed  a '  Hlaloiy  of  British  StBiwFiahea,* 


containing  accounts  of  several  new  species,  wHh  ehvodag 
descriptions  of  the  habits  of  these  anim^  and  inddanta 
connected  with  catching  them,  whilst  the  tail-pieces  fima  his 
ownpoieilwereworti^of  adiadpte  of  Bewick.  Inthisyair 
he  aceqtted  the  a|^H^ntment  of  naturalist  to  H.MB.  Besicoa, 
ctmmander  G^itam  Graves,  who  wu  commisaioued  to  bring 
from  I^cia  the  marbles  discovered  by  Sir  Cbarlea  Fdkwa. 
Here  new  fielda  were  opened  up  to  him.  For  the  fiiat  time  the 
resonrcea  of  a  ship  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
naturalist.  The  result  of  this  voyage  was  the  diseoverr  of  the 
great  law,  that  among  marine  animals  sones  of  deput  com- 
sponded  to  parallels  5t  latitude.  This  law  was  announced 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Cork  in  1843. 
llie  detailed  resulta  of  this  voyage  were  never  ^vm  to  the 
world,  and  Forbes  always  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  a 
little  leisure  would  pwmit  him  to  publish  In  detail  his 
resean^es.  Bnt  he  had  to  woA  fmr  his  dai^  bread,  and,  to 
the  diwaoe  of  hia  connti^,  no  position  waa  proyidad  lor  fain 
in  whin  thanaeeaaaiylainia  oonld  bafooiM,  fill  it  waa  to* 
late. 

Otlwr  resulta  came  out  of  his  Lyeian  excurriona.  In  oon- 
iunctimi  with  Lieuteiuuit,  now  Captain,  Spratt,  he  published 
his  travels  in  Lyda,  with  numerona  iUoabations  made  from 
hia  own  drawings,  and  notea  on  the  natural  histoiy  of  the 
^«an. 

It  was  in  Ljreia  that  he  contracted  the  same  fonn  of  rmnit- 
tent  fever  which  killed  one  of  hia  companiona,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Daniell,  and  from  the  effscta  of  which  ae  suffered  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

Whilst  away  in  the  .Ssean,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship  of  Botany  in  King  s  College,  London,  vwmtad  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  David  Don.  Althoa|ih  he  had  raaolved  m  a 
Tint  to  Eigypt  and  a  diadging  axcnzaiott  to  ths  Bad  Baa,  the 
offar  of  a  cuii  in  Lmdon  waa  too  modi  in  aeeordaao*  villi 
his  tastes  to  refoae.  He  now  deliberately  gave  np  the  inndied 
piofessioii,  and  became  a  natutaliat  for  die  rest  of  bia  life.  Ht 
gave  hia  &st  lecture  in  May  1844,  and  in  the  aame  year  he 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Sociely. 
Both  8ituati<ms  contributed  to  the  development  of  hia  graius, 
for  whilst  the  professorship  compelled  htm  to  amnge  and 
ayatematise  hia  knowledge,  and  developed  his  power  of  com* 
mnnicating  its  reaulto,  the  aecretaryship  afforded  him  a 
means  of  extending  hia  acqnaintaooe  with  foasila^  and  Ae 
relations  of  extinct  with  recent  forms  of  both  *«"^flTT  ud 
l^ants.  These  offices  however  preceded  one  more  important 
still,  that  of  paUaontoIogist  to  tlw  Geological  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  WbentheMuaeumof £c«UHnicGeology wasremcrred 
to  Jermyn-atraet,  and  the  School  of  Mines  founded,  he  m 
appointed  prafcasor  ti  natnial  histoi^r.  Altbosrii  preventad 
by  these  appointmnita  fron  pnhliwnf  all  be  na  aliM^ 
stored  up,  ne  a^ad  bne  fiean  atores  to  his  stock  trf  kaow^ 
ledge;  and  nnmeroos  menunra  and  papers  is  the  Natml 
History  Jonmala,  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Socisty, 
and  the  Tianaactiona  of  the  Geolorical  Society,  atteat  his 
great  observing  poweia  and  unwearied  industiy.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  papera  is  entitled  '  On  the  oonaactian 
between  the  distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flosa  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  geological  chaugea  whidi  ham 
affected  their  area.*  This  paper  attempts  to  explain  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  the  plants  and  ammals  of  tbe  British  Islsndivea 
the  hypothesia  that  they  were  all  diffused  from  a  omuaaB 
centre,  and  that  oonseqiuntly  they  mast  have  been  diasema 
nated  when  these  ialswda  were  continnons  with  tboaa  conntrit 
where  the  identical  qtedes  are  fonnd.  Ha  than  teiiua  te» 
ward  geological  evidence  to  aniport  hia  aaaartiona,  nna  •«•■ 
goes  so  fiu  as  to  p<»nt  out  the  met,  that  at  on*  tia^  and  tihMt 
recently,  dir  ground  existed  betwem  the  aoata-westcis 
portions  of  ue  British  Islands  and  America. 

In  1854  Professor  Forbes  was  elected  prsndent  of 
Geolo^cal  Society.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  diaar 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Univeiatty  of  Edinbnr^,  He  van 
prendent  of  the  geological  section  <tt  the  British  ftsanriatinn 
which  met  at  Liverpool  in  September.  He  died  on  the  18th 
of  Novnnher  in  the  same  year.  The  Edinburgh  chair  waa 
the  object  of  hia  highest  ambition.-  The  inoreaaing  years  of 
FrolesMw  Jameaon  randerad  it  not  improbable  even  when  be 
waaaatndant  that  he  migjht  one  day  hope  to  fill  thiahoDoa^ 
able  post.  Ha  oommenced  the  dwea  ttf  hia  aov  inrntHf 
with  nu  nioal  udonr,  laid  down  a  course  of  a^ion  vtiacft 
would  have  required  yean  of  develcqmient,  bnt  he  bad  barely 
time  to  deliver  a  preUminaiy  summer  oourae  hefcNre  b*  waa 
aeised  with  a  AsMie  of  the  Udnays  vhidi  pwnd  &tnl  ia 
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Bnidef  the  voiki  to  wUoh  refraraoe  it  m&de  above,  he 
ma  the  assoeute  <^  Hr.  Usnlajr  in  a  great  work  on  the 
'  Hiitaiy  of  Britith  Holhiwa,*  which  wm  pnbliahed  in  parti, 
lad  completed  in  1863.  Thii  work  ii  one  of  the  nost  com- 
plflte  and  exhmatira  <»i  the  nhjeet  of  our  native  HoUascs, 
and  ^1  the  deaeriptiwis  wm  wrkten  hj  F<^ei.  He  eon- 
tribnted  several  valaaUe  papen  and  mape  ma  the  diitribatiMi 
cf  aainali  Mid  plants  to  the  laai  editioii  of  Johnaton's  *  Phv- 
lital  AtiH.*  ne  alw  ledaigMl  in  genml  litaatnm,  and  the 
mU  waa  aonewhat  auiffiaed  attar  hk  deeaase  to  find  that 
feramej^aaiabehad  been  a  eontribntor  to  the  teviev  depart- 
ment ot  the '  literary  Gazette.*  Hia  papwa  were  oolleeted 
tcfeUwr  bj  the  editor,  and  published  under  the  title  of '  Lite- 
rary Fq>ei«  hy  the  late  Edward  Forbes.*  The  third  volmne 
of  the  *  BtbtioArapbia  Geologta  et  Zoologia '  of  Agaiaiz  and 
Striekland,  pnbliahed  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1860,  contains  a 
liat  <tf  n^ty-nine  papeia  and  works  tnpplied  bv  the  anther 
hinMlf,  and  arrai^ed  in  chnmological  ortlei.  Hie  ctmtribn- 
tiooa  to  natntal  history  aeien^e  wtre  perhapa  more  numerona 
dnrinx  the  last  fonr  veara  of  hia  life  than  daring  any  former 
period  of  the  same  length.  Few  men  have  luboared  more 
asndsoody  in  the  paui  oi  natural  seiuMM,  or  prodaoed  a 
Itieater  fan^eauon  on  the  current  thon^t  of  thoae  who  cnl- 
tivated  the  same  brsoebea  of  knowledge  as  himisU;  and  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a  clear  eatimate  can  be  made 
of  the  ittSeanee  he  haa  exerted  upon  the  time  in  iriueh  be 
find. 

FORDINeBRIDOE.  rHAwaRna.] 
FORESTALLING.   This  offence,  long  obaoletej  has  at 
lattA,  with  othera  of  the  aame  character,  eeaaed  to  esiit 
(7&eVict.cS4.) 
FOReBT-M£-NOT.   rMvwms,  i9. 1.] 
FORMICA,  a  genua  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  &mily 
Fmnieida.   It  is  diatingniahad  b^  having  the  foot-atalk  of 
Iheabdmnen  compoaed  ofa  aiogle  joist,  the  mandibles  trian- 
golar,  and  denticulated  at  the  edge,   llie  females  axe  desti* 
tate  of  ft  ating.   This  genes  comeriaes  about  a  doien  British 
modes,  the  laigast  of  which  is  the  Hill-Ant  or  HorwAnt, 
F.  The  nenten  in  thia  qwcies  are  ^nt  one-third  of 

an  inch  kog,  of  a  Uadc  o^oar,  with  the  thorax,  abdomiiial 
scda^  agndslaqie  pari  of  the  head,  xud.  Itm^w  it»  kiga 
eooinl  naat  in  the  open  ground,  in  voedi^  tn^  wmawiiig 
together laiga  qnantitiea of ati^s,  strawa,  dec.  Fora  descrip- 
tion at  tkeae  neeta  see  Art. 

Jf.  aoMommta  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  vrith  the  eyes  and 
abdomen  Dlaek,  and  the  wings  dnaky  at  the  base.  The  neater 
ia  abnilariy  coloared,  except  that  the  head  is  darker.  The 
awle  is  black,  with  rod  legs.  This  speciea  barn>#s  in  wood, 
«d  is  one  of  those  which  steals  the  young  of  other  apedes, 
rtariiv  thMn  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  the  nest.  Two  of  the 
speciea  ssbjact  te  theae  maraudera  are  F.  etmicu^oriaand  F> 
puoa,  both  of  whidi  are  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
latter  apeeiee  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  with  a  alight  aahy 
tii^ ;  its  fbrai  ia  rathv  long,  and  it  ia  ooarfy  amooih  \  Hm 
ttrao  or  four  basal  j<dnta  of  the  antemua  are  of-a  led  otdenr, 
m  ace  alao  the  lsi^ ;  the  abdominal  aeale  ia>lam  and  trian- 
gttlv;  and  the  ocelli  Sfa  diatiaeti  it  eiUUistMe  ito  neat 
vdar  stfOMe,  nMsa,  &e.,  and  at  the  fiiot  of  trees,  the  nast 
being  entirely  under  ground. 

Aatew  the  exotic  species  of  this  gettns  are  to  be  found 
■any  which  are  extremely  iDjarious  or  annoying  in  their 
hdite.  Of  these  the  Sngu-Ant  of  the  West  Indies  is  per* 
hue  the  meat  extennvely  prejadioiaL  F.  foeeAorivora,  aa 
it  M  cidlad,  esii^lishee  ita  neat  at  the  root  of  augai^^anes, 
Imc  li  noil,  and  lemoit-treei^  where  it  loosens  the  earth  so  that 
Ae  tfeee  are  either  blovrn  down  by  the  violent  gales,  or  so 
amiplelely  deprived  of  noorishmmt  at  the  roots  that  they 
aoon  die.  Sooie  years  ago  the  injnriea  eommitted  by  this  in- 
avt  wen  so  great  that  a  reward  of  90JKX)^  was  «toed  hr 
ft*  i^aatora  to  any  one  who  should  discover  an  efbctuu 
■Mda  of  dastro]^  them,  yet  nothiiv  could  be  fbnnd  to  i/u»y 
Aarnvages.  Tm  odoi  fire  waaevan  reanted  to  in  vain ; 
the  iimrris  mshed  into  the  fiamea  in  such  myriads  as  to 
mliugaiah  it*  Heavy  torrents  of  lain  at  laat  eStoted  thttr 
daabBctuai. 

F.  uMf^assa,  another  exotic  apeeieSjiadesocibedl^Ccdoael 
%fcas  na  beipg  an  extraordinary  inataace  of  the  operattona  of 
Ifclliii  I  in  aolow  a  form  of  animal  life.  The  fondneia  of  these 
^Eta  for  aweet  snbetances  is  very  great,  and  their  attacka  on 
8Kh  things  were  resisted  in  every  possible  manner,  yet 
ahho^^  the  table,  on  which  the  confectionary  and  sweets 
Were,  waa  placed  with  ita  legs  in  water  and  removed  a  short 
diataikce  from  the  wall,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  them,  to 


tiie  great  astonishment  of  all,  until  the  mode  of  accaas  waa 
discovered.  Colonel  Svkes  taya.  "  I  observed  an  ant  np<m 
the  irall  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sweets ;  it  nil, 
and  instead  of  pasung  between  the  wall  and  the  table  uid 
alighting  upon  the  ground  it  fell  upon  the  table."  Others 
followed  ita  example  with  similar  success ;  and  it  was  no 
loogw  a  matter  for  doabt  aa  to  how  they  continued  to  swarm 
in  aueh  nnmbera  about  their  favouite  food,  however  carefully 
guarded. 

FORHICm^,  an  estennve  famny  of  Hvmenopteroiu 
insects,  belonging  to  the  section  AetiUata,  and  to  the  sub- 
section Btterogyna  of  Latreille,  comprising  the  Unoaan 
^us  Formiea,  or  the  numerous  tribes  of  Ants.  The  family 
IS  disUnguished  by  the  wingless  state  of  their  abortive  females, 
by  the  great  length  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  antemus  in  the 
females  and  the  nentors,  in  which  they  are  elbowed  at  the 
extremity  of  this  joint,  and  by  the  first  or  Uie  first  uid  second 
jointa  of  the  abdomen  being  knotted ;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
neoteis  ia  large,  homy,  ana  perpendicular,  falling  between 
the  jaws ;  the  eyes  are  rounded,  or  oval  and  entire ;  the  jawa 
are  latge  in  many  of  the  soecies,  the  form  of  these  oigana 
varying  greatly  in  many  of  the  qpecies.  In  their  stmctoral 
duvactar  the  FrnnicuUB  resemble  the  TipkieB  and  Ihryli 
helonghiK  to  the  section  of  the  Saad-Waaps.  The  neuters 
are  uialler  ttian  the  malea,  and  Uiese  axe  smaller  than  tlw 
fnnalee ;  the  abdomen  in  the  first  aad  laiat  of  these  sexes  is 
eomposM  of  six  segments,  in  the  male  of  seven.  The  females 
and  neutws  are  fdmishea  with  a  sting  in  many  of  the  spe- 
cies. Those  species  which  have  stinga  emit  an  irritating 
fluid  into  the  woanda  which  th^  make,  while  the  atin^ess 
species  discharge  a  zed  tnnspazant  fluid  on  to  the  skin,  can»> 
ing  painfal  blisters. 

The  variooa  genera  of  thia  family,  according  to  Latreille, 
are  :  —  Formiea,  PUyergw,  Pojtera,  Myrmica,  and  Atta, 
This  last  genas  differs  from  Myrmica  only  in  having  very 
short  palpi ;  the  head  of  the  workera  is  generally  ve^  thick. 
AeephalUa  is  the  Visiting  Ant  of  the  Wait  Inues. 

FORMYLE.  [CaniisTaT,.S'.8.] 

FORRE&  [Eloiksbirx.] 

F0R8TEB,  FRANK,  civil  engineer,  vna  bom  in  the  year 
1800,  near  Newoaatle-npon-Tyne,  aad  at  an  early  age  waa 
put  to  learn  the  business  of  a  colliery  viewer,  or  mining  agent. 
After  some  yesra,  he  was  intmated  with  the  management  of 
nuning  workanear  Swanaea;  and  he  waa  afterwards  dmilarij 
engaged  in  Laacaahiie.  Whilst  thus  occopied,  about  the 
year  1830,  he  became  acijaainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Ste^ien- 
son,  under  whom  he  waa  ultimately  employed  in  the  super- 
intendence of  some  of  the  most  difficult  works  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  railway,  inclusive 'of  the  Kilsby  Tannel  and 
the  Blisworth  Cutting,  and  somewhat  later  he  waa  resident 
en^eer  of  the  portion  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
from  near  Conway  to  Holyhead,  including  the  masonry  of 
the  Britannia  Bridige,  and  difficalt  works  in  sea-walls  and 
tonnda  aloig  the  line.  On  the  fcMrmation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Oommiarion  of  Sawera,  Mr,  Forster  vras  appointed  chief 
engineer,  aad  was  instmcted  to  fiuniah  a  geiiwal  aehune  of 
L<mdon  sewerage,  for  ^ch  maiv  plans  had  been  sent  ia  to 
sn  invitation  some  time  previously.  He  very  aoon  anfiered 
from  the  effecta  of  the  ardoons  duties  thrown  npmi  h>m,  and 
which  were  rendered  more  difficult  by  numerous  contendinc 
opinions  and  iaterests.  He  himself  waa  freely  animadvertaS 
upon  by  the  press,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  reaign 
hu  appoiDtmeat,and  died  suddenly  a  mw  weekaafterwarda,on 
the  13th  of  April  1862,  in  hia  fitty-eecond  year.  Hia  reports 
and  plans,  with  reference  to  the  drainage  of  the  north  of 
London  remain,  and  are  anderstood  to  have  formed  the  bans 
of  the  achemea  now  under  conaideralion,  and  in  which  a 
partial  commencement  of  work  haa  been  made. 

FURTOUL,HIPPOLTTB,kte  Minister  of  FubUc  In- 
structien  in  Fnnoa,  wm  horn  in  1811.  He  commenced 
aetive  life  as  a  literaiy  man  W  oimtributiona  to  the '  National.* 
'Ii*ArUate,*  and  othw  peiioincala.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  he  profeased  repubtieaDiam  and  St.  Slmonianism,  and 
was  beMended  by  B^nuwer  the  poet,  of  whom,  in  1830,  ha 

Subliahed  a  biography.  He  waa  a  contributor  to  the  '  Revne 
e  Paris,'  and  vras  an  unsnccessfol  competitor  for  the  editor- 
ship of  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.'  Meantime,  by 
laborious  private  study,  he  step  by  step  attained  to  univeruty 
honours.  He  waa  made  Prof^sor  of  Literature  in  the 
university  of  Toulouse,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
lecturer,  and  was  afterwards  recompensed  for  his  services  by 
being  appointed  Bean  of  the  FactUty  of  Art.  He  was  also 
admitied  into  the  French  Aca^^  J^«.i5ft^.|f^« 
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LftttrM.  After  tin  nrolution  of  ISiS  Iw  ww  dacUd  ft 
meober  of  the  French  National  Aiawnblr,  in  which  ht  apolw 
fraqnoDtl/,  and  obtained  Uw  bTonr  of  tht  Priaoa  PtMadeat 
Imnadiately  after  the  oom  d'Aat  ha  waa  i^pdntad,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1851,  Hiniatre  d*&aUaetiflB  Pnbliqne  etdeaCvlto^ 
and  was  one  of  the  lix  minirten  who  aignra  the  decree  for 
the  confiBcation  of  the  eatatee  of  the  hooae  of  Orleani.  He 
made  himself  extremelj  vopopniar  with  the  literacy  claHee 
of  France  hy  the  decision  and  energy  with  which  he  carried 
oat  the  imperial  syatsm  of  raitriction  of  the  preai.  He  bad 
gone  to  Ems  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  when  he  died  raddraly 
as  he  waa  conversing  with  hie  colleagoe  M.  Magne,  on  the 
7th  of  Jnly  16fi6.  Bj  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  he  waa 
buried  at  the  public  expenae,  with  the  firing  of  guns,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  honowa,  on  the  ISth  of  Ju^ft  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas  d*Aoqiun,  Fkria. 

FOSTROSE.  ^0*8  AMD  CaOMATBT.]  ' 

F0S80RES.  [HTMuiomu.] 

FOSTER.  JOHN,  architect,  waa  bom  abont  the  yeix  17B6 
or  1787,  and  waa  the  son  of  a  huilder  of  the  same  name,  who 
carried  on  a  larae  boainen  in  Liverpool  where  he  alao  acted 
as  architect  and  snireTor  to  the  corpomtion,  and  as  engineer 
to  the  docks.  Foster  junior  waa  the  aaeond  of  rix  aona. 
According  to  one  accoont  ftimiihed  to  ns,  he  became  a  papil 
of  James  Wyatt ;  and  from  other  information  it  wonld  seem 
that  he  was  also  emi^oyed  under  Jeffry  Wyatt,  aftnwarda 
Sir  Jeffiy  Wyattville.  In  1809 he  went  abroad;  waadnring 
some  time  with  Mr.  Cockerell  at  ^gina  and  Fhigaleia ;  and  was 
cmcemed  in  the  excaration  of  the  iSginetan  and  Phigalaian 
marbles.  The  pmrtico  at  ^ginar— that  of  th«  temple  of 
Japita  Pa&holleiiina— bacame  a  faTOnzita  modal  with  him 
in  his  later  practice  aa  an  architect.  Ha  £d  not  xetun  to 
England  till  1816  or  1817,  having  in  the  meanwhile,  at 
Smyrna,  married  a  Greek  lady  of  that  place.  However, 
about  the  time  mentioned,  he  settled  at  Liverpool ;  and  for 
soma  years  aAerwards  carried  on  the  bnildina  business,  in 
partnemiip  with  a  brother,  under  the  firm  of  John  Foster 
and  Co.— ^iB  father  having  withdrawn,  hut  retaining  his 
professional  appointments  with  the  corporation  and  dock 
trustees.  It  doea  not  appear  that  tiie  numerous  buildings  in 
which  Foster,  aenior,  was  concerned,  were  erected  from  Ida 
own  designs ;  Foster,  junior,  however,  had  received  better 
•dneation  in  art ;  and  for  some  time,  hesidea  hia  building 
tiada,  had  eouiderable  pru^ee  as  an  architect.  St.  John^ 
tfaixet,  in  Liverpool,  a  ooverad  area  of  little  short  of  two 
lersi,  and  one  n  the  aarlieat  woifca  of  ita  diaraet^  waa 
commenced  in  1820,  "  from  the  designa  oS  Ur.  John  Foater. 
^1.  .      «        .  '  '  •  id 


probable  however  that  such  architeetoial  design  aa  there  is 
m  the  work  was  due  to  the  younger  Foster,  who  with  his 
partner  carried  on  the  erection  of  the  principal  liverpool 
bnildinga.  But  Foster,  senior,  having  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  his  several  ^pointments,  Foster  junior  waa 
appointed  InTehiuanr  1624  corporation  architect  and  sor- 
veyor,  receiving  a  aalaiy  of  lOOb/.  per  annum,  conditional 
npon  withdrawal  from  the  building  bnstnasa.  Whoi  the 
Monidpal  Reform  Mil  came  into  opoation  in  Jnne  1836, 
mnch  of  Aa  inflaence  of  the  Foster  &mily  was  hroo^t  to  an 
end,  and  John  Foster  retired  with  a  compensation  of  000/. 
per  annum,  and  did  not  afterwards  follow  his  profHsion. 

Few  architects  have  had  opportunities  similar  to  those  of 
John  Foater.  It  may  however  be  questioned  whether  he 
succeeded  in  turning  these  to  proper  account.  That  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  architectural  knowledge  cannot  be 
doubted ;  hut,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  miased 
the  special  beauty  of  ari  in  architecture  in  his  manner  of 
using  the  Greek  models;  and  periiaps  there  is  no  town  which 
DOW  so  well  afforda  illustrations  of  two  dififerent  systems  of 
mctiee,  as  doea  Uvarpool  in  some  of  the  works  of  Foster  and 
the  great  woifc  of  Elmea.  [Euns,  Hautbt  Lokbdalb,  2.1 

Amongst  Foater^  woiks  is  the  church  of  St.  Michad, 
Htt-street^  commenced  fai  1816,  though  not  completed  till 
18S6 ;  it  IB  of  exceptional  character,  having  a  portico  and 
steeple  obviously  adapted  from  the  church  of  SL  MartinVin- 
the-Fields  in  the  metropolis,  but  is  by  many  c<mndeied  hii 
best  work.  The  church  for  the  School  of  the  Bliud  first 
erected  in  Hotham-street,  and  since  removed  and  re-erected 
in  Hardman-street,  is  described  as  originally  presenting  a 
aomewhat  imposing  effect  in  ita  Orecian  Doric  colunms. 
Thia  has  bean  imp&ed  by  altantiona  in  tile  removal.  The 


nail  tbtipA  «i  SL  James's  oemeUry  i>  tba  nma  afyliv  Im 
a  batter  affect  ftom  ita  site  aaar  the  edge  ^  the  rmik,-^ 
that  paitioilnr  nally  ad<^ting  certain  good  Greek  prind^ea 
of  art.  Tie  Coitoa  Honae,  thon  A  a  wy  lai^  boiUing,  ia 
of  Itttia  mnit  in  pant  of  aik  It  has  a  portioc^  as  it  has 
bsMi  pointed^  mnariLecL  advaaoad  from  aach  of  ita  iddai 
eoccept  that  on  which  the  sau  ahinaa.  "  Tharo  am  w» 
indications,"  ai^  Ur.  Ficton,  "anehaaawatamped  OBOTwy 
line  in  St.  Oeoige'a  Hall,  of  earefol  atndjr  uid  ereatiTa 
power."  The  screen  of  the  Railway  Station  in  Iiim»4tn^ 
built  abont  the  year  183fi,  ia  of  more  florid  diaracter.  Ithaa 
attached  Corinthian  oolnmna,  and  ta  not  withoot  merit. 

Foatsr  died  on  the  Slit  of  August  1646,  after  a  long  and 
painftti  illneaB.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Sodely ;  wts 
nndonbtedly  posassaed  of  great  architaetaral  knowledge; 
holds  an  impntant  plaoa  in  the  recent  hiBtoiy  of  ardiiteetnr^ 
bnt  perhaps  dssarrea  comwndatiwi  for  hia  saneral  good 
cnalitiaa,  rather  than  for  high  pcwua  aa  an  artiifrarchitact 

FOULSHAU.  CNoniou.] 

FOX-TAIM}RA88.  [ALononm.] 

FRANCE.  1^  86  d^arlmanta  into  i^iibh  Fnaoa  ii 
divided  u*  sabdivided  into  863  anwdisaamenta,  2847  can- 
tons, and  36,836  ooramnnes,  which,  except  that  ttaoy  have  a 
oofpon^  fona  of  government,  do  not  generally  differ  modi 
in  extent  from  panshes.  Baui  departmsnt  ia  administered 
by  a  inefoct ;  aaoi  arrondiaaement  by  a  Bah>prefect ;  and  eadt 
commune  by  a  mayor  (maire).  In  each  department  lhara 
are  also  several  officers  oonneetad  with  the  arraageomit  and 
receipt  of  taxei^  an  engineer  of  roada  and  bridges,  a  mUitaiy 
snh-intendantt  and  a  company  of  gwosdannes.  In  the  diief 
towDS  of  departments  courts  of  assixe  are  hdd ;  eadi  arm*- 
dissemant  has  its  tribunal  of  fixat  instanoe,  and  eadi  eanton 
a  jttdgo  of  the  paaea.  The  mora  important  depaftmeatal 
capitals  m  asata  of  hi^  eonrta  of  jnitioo  and  appeal,  and 
head  quartan  of  Militaiy  Diviaiena. 

In  the  foUowii^  table  the  area  and  popolatioa  of  aadi  of 
the  86  dopactmaBta  ia  mwa  m  ntanad  u  ibt  official  < 
of  1861^ 

AmloSLioisB.  lepilBiloala 


AlNie  . 
Alitor 

AlpM  (BaM»-)  . 

A]pM  (HutM-) 

AidiclM  . 
Aidenaas « 

Ari4ge.  , 
Aabe      ,  . 
Ands  .      •  . 
Aiejiuu  • 
Bondiet-Ai-Khdne 
Cslfsdos  . 
Osntal. 
OsnMe  . 
(Ainme-biUsBm 
Cher  ,      .  • 
Coniie    •  • 
Com  . 

CAte^Or.  . 
Cdta»4Q-N«d  . 
Crease  . 
Dordofse    .  • 
IKkiIm     t  ■ 
DrAme  • 
Bmrn  , 
«BTe-el-Li4r 
Hnlsliie  ■ 
Gscd  . 

Oanmoe  (Huts-) 
0«n   .  . 
Oironde    .  . 

nie-et-TlItlu  . 
Indre  .  . 
Tndie4t>Iieire  . 
bin   .      .  . 
Jen  • 
Ludw  . 
Lov-«l^«F  . 
Loin  . 

Un(HMte-}  . 
Leire-lofMsare  . 

Lolret  .  . 
Lot     .       .  . 
Lot-et-Guoime 
Loatee  • 


S,S4M 
3,B4M 
S,8S1*B 

VM-a 

2,021-6 
1,889-6 
3,317-2 
2,4M-7 

1,984-9 
S,I8l*« 
1,8994 
%S»M 

2,636-9 
3,779« 
2,2630 
3,S77« 
3,382-7 
2,659-0 
2,1500 
8^S6-8 
2,019-0 
3,61 8-2 
3,6894 

3,3M-« 
2,4310 
2,434-9 
3,700-9 
2,8931 
2,597* 
S,63»-7 
S380-S 
8,901-1 

],»a8-s 

3,599-1 
3,463-9 
1,841-8 
1,81 6-0 
3,654*3 
2,612-1 
2,012-8 
3,067-3 
1,9M« 
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Sa6,78» 
]8S,«7« 
183,088 
386,805 
381,396 
267,435 
265,247 
289,747 
394,183 
438^89 
491,SI« 

882,913 
469,993 
106.361 
320,864 
286,251 
400,297 
632.618 
387,075 
505,769 
296,679 
S36,84C 
416,777 
394,892 
ei7,71« 
408,165 
480,794 
307.479 
614,387 
389,386 
874,618 
371^ 
515,641 
608,497 
■  815,299 
30-2.1  M 
261,892 
478,588 
804,615 
535,664 
341,029 
396.224 
341,845 
1144,705 
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XVM  • 

Vvoe  (Hantfi-)  . 
IbjenoB  .  , 
MflDjthe     .  . 
UmM  . 
Morbffau  • 
KonDs  • 
Niivro        .  • 
Konl 
OiM  • 

OlM  . 
PjT«D^  (BmHS-) 

I^D^  (Hutef ) 
PTi^n^es-OrienUles 
BUn  (Bu-)  . 
Bhin  (H«i^) 
BMu     .  . 
(Mm  (Hkotfr-)  . 

flKtfea  .      .  . 

Seim-et-MuM  ■ 
8eiBB-«t-0iw  . 
SaiiM-IoMtisuio  ^  . 
8inN(D»tu-)  . 
Somina       •  • 
Tan 

Tftra-ot-GuoBBe  ■ 
Tar  .  . 
Twielu»     •  • 

Viemw  ■ 
Tienne  (Haute') 
Voigw  •      •  ■ 


3,2910 
3,158-6 

2,68»0 

s^m 

2^-< 

2^50*5 
8.073-8 

1,746-4 
1,091 -4 
l,7M-9 

a»ioe-r 
%8M-a 

18M 

3,l«3-5 
3,182-7 
2,316-5 
2,378-4 
2,218-5 
],43«-« 
2,790^ 

9;5M« 

9JS»*i 

2aS0-3 
3,347-6 
S,868-* 


Total  . 


304,932-9 


lis 
518,453 

600,882 
373,302 
268,898 
374,568 
450,433 
t»JSB7 
478,171 
459,684 
597,161 

1,158,385 
403,857 
459.884 
«83,984 
586,897 
446,997 
250,934 
181,905 
587,484 
494,147 
574J45 
347»469 
584,720 
478,071 

1,433,065 
845,076 
471,889 
763,039 
833.615 
570,641 
368.078 
387,558 
867.967 
364,618 
•88,784 
817,305 
319,379 
437(409 
381.133 

85,781^30 


AeeonUng  to  tlw  eaiinii  of  1801,  the  p(nmhtHB  «f  Tmce 
at  dMded  Into— Roman  Catliolica,  34,991,0^ ;  BAwm^ 
280,507;  LnthSrieiu,  867,886;  Jews,  73,990;  otlier  i«H- 
gioBi,  89,3i28.   Of  tli«  rest  Uie  religion  wu  mtbiown. 

The  populaUon  of  Fnnce  at  the  commenoBment  of  the 
18th  ceotory  abont  19,669,3itO,  exelosin  of  Coniea  ud 
pajrt  of  Lorraine,  which  ware  not  then  united  to  France.  In 
tlie  year  176S  the  popalation  had  increaaed  to  81,709,163, 
indosiTe  of  Corsica  and  the  whole  of  Lmxiiiw.  Xa  ITOd  it 
had  fnrtber  increaaed  to  24,800,000. 

The  popnlation,  accordiog  to  the  diDferent  oenaiti  re  tarns 
of  the  present  contoty,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  follows  :— 


1801 
18U 
1831 
1831 


37.349,008 
88,093,784 
80.461,875 
8^,333 


1836  . 
1841  . 
1846  . 


83,540.910 
84,230.178 
85,401,761 
35,781^ 


The  population  of  the  Freitch  eelomes  la.  1801  was  » 
£oUows>— 


fm,  1851. 
96,713 
59,873 
6^4 
8t4l» 
31,8»6 


Total 


187,863 


Afiba. 


(Itt  1887  tke  KanpMBS  wen  167,6  7«.> 

8sM0aa>dDei>«i<IeadN<m7).      .  .  39^683 

Goria  u4  Dayesdaadw  ....  V87 

Iltfenu»(ll«4«Boucbom)  .       .       ,   .  10|,826 

Ste.  Maris  •  5,839 

Ha70tt«   6.888 

MMd      &e.   15,178 


Ittal 


3,951,993 


^Hieytcfc 


Matttalqao  198,781 

Qfi»Mnt»,kiK  183,810 


Qwpm»  iy,nt 

■kPiaveaBdMlieaoa  ...  9,396 

TM     •     •     .     ,      .  876,fi«3 

Anabalam. 

ManiiiiM   30,000 

NoBveUa  OiUiloQia   60,000 

Total   80,090 

AcQording  to  the  budget  of  1866,  the  total  roceipti «{ th« 

E'dio  revenoe  of  France  amovntad  to  1,717,10^190  franci 
oiit68,68fi,00(U.>i  tiwoiveBditttie  to  1,737,116,171  frano*, 
«9anditai»  trai  aBWiiding  iht  imoim  hr  19,908J981 
ficanoa. 

In  1808,  tka  •■tii*  araqr  of  Vaxm  amoutad  to  677,686 
men,  of  whom  310,347  woo  in  Franoe,  64,830  in  Africa, 
197,697  not  than  retajcnad  fnn  the  BoMua  war  ia  th*  Stit. 
and  0307  in  Italy. 

In  1867>  the  total  nnnbec  of  Toisala  compdiuf  tha  navy 
ofFtanoaaaoantedto363,  of  which  thara  wen  10  of  ISO 
gous,  10  of  lOOgana,16of9Oguia,0of8Ogiii^l7ef  60 
ganiL  17  of  60  gana.  16  of  40gan8,  && 

Tha  copatitntiooal  monarchy  and  rapreawtatiTo  govam- 
ment  which  bad  prevailed  in  France  nnder  King  Iioafa 
Philippe,  tba  head  of  the  younger  hianoh  of  the  BoorboM, 
were  ab^iahed  by  the  rapnblieaii  levolotion  of  1848.  A 
repoblic  in  focaij  aoTemed  by  a  pzaaidaBt  and  *  fiatwml 
aaaembly,  the  mambera  of  which  ware  ekoted  by  baUot,«iUi 
aanffiri«a  all  b«t  uiTenal,  snoeeaded. 

On  Daeambor  S>  1801.  Pnnoe  Lonis  Napoleen  Booaparta, 
FmidiBt  of  tha  BopnUio^  iamad  a  deorae  diaaolvi^  the 
ItfgialatiTa  AaaaiaUy,  aitaWiihii^  sainnal  aaffraga  (the 
aaMmbly  had  etmndMaUy  leatzietad  tha  aaCnga),  pn^poaii^ 
a  preaidoBt  fw  too  yoats,  and  a  aacond  dtamher,  or  aenate. 
On  the  80th  and  21st  of  December,  the  French  people,  hr 
7,439,316  affirmatiTa  votes  against  640,737  negatire  onea, 
adopted  n  *  plebiscite,*  or  deone  cS  ^  people,  T»^iMrn*ng 
the  anthority  of  Lionia  Napoleon  BoHparte^  and  delmtii^; 
to  him  the  powers  necessary  for  aataMisoing  a  oonstitnttou  m 
the  bases  proposed  in  the  abore  pieelamatMn.  The  powar 
thoa  conferred  npw  the  Preaideat  ranllad  in  the  impoctant 
atota  paper  iaaaed  JamiaiT  16,  1808.  which  oontanw  the 
constitotuHi  ondw  which  Franca  has  sinea  been  goreraod. 

Aeooidiog  to  thia  precUwiation  the  Kwdent,  whiU  he 
retained  that  title,  aasonad  note  than  nftl  anthority.  He 
is  naponaUa  ta  the  poo^  aloaa  who  had  elaeted  hini,  and 
aot  ta  a  nariaMl  aassnuily;  the  ooouaaadof  the  land  and 
Ha  Inoe^  tlw  aielBtan  initiatiflB  tt  saw  lawa.  the  lufat  to 
dachtfB  tha  state  of  siege,  were  aanoag  his  leading  attriMtas. 
A  Senate  waa  aj^intM,  iriiose  namber  waa  not  to  exeead 
160,  the  members  to  be  named  for  life  by  the  President,  w^ 
may  also  grant  tluaa  aalaiisa.  A  lower  diambn,  called  the 
lAgislatiTe  Bo^,  ooansta  of  861  memben,  one  for  evorr 
30,000  electers,  sad  cbooen  for  ten  years  hf  nniTeraal  snf- 
&ue,  but  withent  the  beilot.  The  aittings  of  both  cfaamberH 
to  be  nrinta ;  official  leporta  only  of  the  proceedinga  to  be 
pnblisaed.  No  mmber  of  either  chamber  has  the  power 
to  "^^t  any  law ;  if  azoeBdmatta  are  adopted  they 
mast  he  sent  to  Hie  ooondl  of  state,  and  cannot  be  dlseoaaed 
if  aot  also  adopted  by  thia  body.  The  FrasideBt  oonTokeo, 
adjoon^  piongBoa,  and  disadvaa  tha  Lsgiabtiva  Bo^.  In 
case  of  a  diasolntiim  a  new  ma  is  to  be  oonvokad  within  aix 
montha.  The  aenion  of  tha  chambert  to  last  three  mentha. 

A  ooniwU  of  i4abB,  eoaposed  of  40  «  OOadaried  usiBbsf^ 
anniMled  and  pnsidad  ovar  by  tlia  Prandaot,  drsfwa  ap  the 
pcojaeta  of  all  laws.  The  Senate  is  not  to  ha  traaafHmed 
into  a  conrt  of  joatica.  Far  orimaa  agamat  tike  chief  of  the 
atats  and  tha  pnblifl  saSaky  a  hidi  eoart  (as  abora  ec^plalned) 
iaupeintad,  Ministera  cannot  be  inswbara  of  tha  l^ialatnre. 
Petitions  may  bo  addraaaed  to  the  Suat^  bnt  none  to  the 
LegiahitiTa  Boc^y.  Tha  mjm  d  anm—naa  an  apptdntad 
ty  the  «aM«atha> 

1ft  thia  diauj^t  oi  the  (aaatitation  tha  name  of  BepnUle 
waa  retained,  and  tha  title  ^  Presidant ;  bnt  on  December 
a,  1808,  in  aocordanes  irith  a  decree  of  the  Senate  dated 
Nevembar  7,  1603,  aad  a  plebisdU  csrried  by  7,639,001 
votes  agaiast  S04»4O1,  the  name  of  tha  sovMmnent  was 
dianged,  the  Enqpire  wai  re»aatabliahed,  and  Loaia  Napoleon 
BoBwaita  beeama  EsBporar  of  the  Freat^  ander  the  titloof 
Napdeaa  III.,  the  throae  being  harediiaiy  to  fais  Intimate 
mate  dasBsadiata,  fuKng  wuc^  tha  aaeeessicn  rests  in 
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deMenduti  in  tha  male  line  hy  order  of  priuflfisi^tiire. 
Since  the  eitabUihment  of  the  Empire  Bome  modifiotioM 
h^Te  been  made. 

FRANKUN,  REAR-ADHIBAL  SIR  JOHN,  was  bora 
in  1766  at  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire.  His  ancestors  were 
snbBtantial  yeomen,  and  his  father  inherited  an  estate  in  that 
oonnty,  which  thongh  small  was  safficient  to  give  him  local 
rank  as  a  landlord.  Unhappily,  however,  the  property  was 
so  embarrassed  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it,  and  he  became 
entirely  dependent  on  bis  commercial  profits  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  twelve  children,  some  of  whom, 
besides  the  sabject  of  this  memoir,  attained  considerable 
rank  and  repntation.  One,  Sit  WillioghamFnuildin^  became 
judge  at  Madras ;  and  another.  Major  James  Franklin  of  the 
Bengal  service,  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  sdntifie 
acqairementa,  which  procured  him  the  Fellowship  of  the 
ItOTal  Society. 

John,  the  yonngest  son,  wly  evinced  m  great  predilection 
for  a  sea-life.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  which  seema  to 
rest  on  more  than  mere  tracUtionarr  evidence.  When  a 
school-boy  at  Loath  in  Lincolnshire,  he  availed  hinuelf  of  a 
holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  in 
order  to  see  Uie  ocean,  on  which  he  gazed  with  wonder  and 
delight  for  many  hours.  His  father,  who  was  extremely 
desirous  that  his  son  should  follow  any  other  profession  than 
that  of  a  sailor,  conceived  that  by  sending  nim  in  a  small 
merchant  ship  to  Lisbon,  the  discomforts  of  the  voya^  would 
effectually  cure  the  lad  of  his  love  for  the  sea,  but  it  had  a 
totally  different  effect';  and  accordingly  perceiving  that  he 
was  hsnt  on  a  naval  profession,  he  was  entered  as  midship- 
man oa  board  the  Potyphemua  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  in  that  ship  hi  theoelelnated  battle  of  Copenhagen,  trom 
which  he  escaped  without  a  woond,  whilst  a  brother  mid- 
shiDman  was  killed  at  his  side. 

-  He  next  joined  the  InYMtigator,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Flinders,  his  cousin  by  marriage^  vrith  whom  he 
sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  coasts  of  Australia. 
Dnrinc  this  expedition,  which  combined  investigations  into 
natural  history  wiih  geogrsphical  discovery,  young  Franklin 
had  abundant  opportunities — which  were  not  n^ecied — of 
acquiring  much  valuable  knowledge.  Besides  sound  practical 
seamanuip  he  learned  the  more  theoretical  and  difficult 
blanches  of  nautical  surveyiog,  and  was  always  one  of  the 
midshipmen  selected  to  attrad  the  Captain  wheoever  he 
made  ezcuisiona  in  boats,  or  visited  the  shore  for  scientific 

aDsea.  After  some  time  the  Inveatuiator  bemg  unfit  for 
er  service,  the  officos  ware  ordeTea  home  in  the  Por- 
poise. In  this  ship  he  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  off  the 
Australian  coaat,  wid  with  84  pertions  spent  nearly  two 
numths  on  a  narrow  sandbank  only  a  few  feet  above  tbe  sea 
level^  whilst  Captain  Flinders  proceeded  to  Port  Jackson  for 

Having  fortunately  escaped  the  fate  of  his  chief,  who  on 
his  voyage  home  vas  unjustly  detained  as  a  prisoner  in 
Mauritius,  Franklin  proceeded  to  Canton  with  Captain 
Fowle^  who  had  charge  of  the  Porpoise,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  Earl  Camden,  commanded  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance. 
tor  the  purpose  of  returning  to  England.  This  ^ip  ana 
other  Indiamen  vrere  attacked  by  the  French  admizal,  Unois, 
in  tha  Stnits  of  Malacca,  but  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  nUantly 
defeated  his  antagonist.  During  the  engagement  Franklin 
acted  aa  signal  midshipman,  and  was  of  considerable  service 
in  other  wajrs. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Bellerophon,  Captain  Laing,  and  had  Uie  charge  on  board 
tiiat  ship  of  the  signals  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Trafaljpr.  It  is  recorded  that  he  performed  this  important 
duty  with  singular  coolness  and  intrepidity,  although  many 
of  his  brother  officers  were  shot  around  him.  Indeed,  out  of 
forty  companions,  only  seven,  of  whom  he  was  one,  came  out 
of  tbe  battle  uoscathed.  He  now  served  for  two  years  with 
the  Channel  fleet  and  Rochefort  squadron,  and  then  joined 
the  Bedford,  in  which  ship  he  was  present  at  the  blockade  of 
Flushing,— off  the  coast  of  Portogd,— -on  the  Brazil  station, 
and  at  the  attack  of  New  Orieans  in  1814.  Here  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  a  gnn-boat  action,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  received  a  slight  wonnd.  For  his  gallant  conduct 
on  Uiis  occasion  he  vras  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Peace  having  been  established,  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment  was  turned  to  Arctic  discovery,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted  during  the  long  war;  and  in  1818  commenced  tbe 
brilliant  and  remarkaUe  series  of  Arctic  expeditions  with 
which  Franklin's  name  is  so  honourably  associated.  The 


sdoitifie  knowledge  he  had  aeqnired  whw  serving  under 
Captain  Flinders,  waa  now  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  at  that  time  presided  over  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  who  took  great  interest  in  Arctic  matters,  re- 
commended him  to  the  Admiralty  aa  a  proper  officer  to  be 
emplojred  in  Arctic  exploration.  Accordingly  Franklin 
commenced  his  Arctic  career  by  commanding  the  Trent, 
which  ^ip,  with  the  Dorothea,  conimanded  hy  Cap^ 
Bnchan,  formed  an  expedition  appoint^  to  sail  bom  Spitz- 
heigen  across  the  suppMed  Polar  Sea. 

Unhappily  the  Dorothea  in  htt  80**  34'  N.  became  disabled, 
but  Lieutenant  Franklin,  with  a  gallant  disrc^d  of  dangv, 
eamesUy  requested  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  alone  in  the 
exeentiott  of  the  service.  The  nature  oi  Captain  Buchan*s 
instnictions  prevented  fliisj  and  the  ships  ntaned  to 


ranklin*s  conduct  and  aptitude  for  the  peculiar  service 
of  Arctic  enterprise  brought  him  into  prominent  notice,  and 
he  was  intrusted  in  1819  vrith  the  commsnd  of  his  first  over- 
land ej^edititm  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  coast-line  of 
the  N<^h  American  continent,  at  that  time  veiy  imperfectly 
known.  Descending  the  Coppermine  River  the  par^aurveyw 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  coast  east  of  the  month  of  that  river, 
daring  which  they  underwent  frightful  privations  and  trials, 
the  history  of  which,  as  told  in  Franklin's  ovm  manly  and 
unaffiected  lingnage,  is  undoubtedly  oue  of  the  noblest  pc- 
tares  of  heroic  exer^on  and  patient  endurance  ever  presented 
for  our  admiration.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  Franklin 
and  of  his  distinguished  associate  Sir  John  Richardson,  in  thn 
memorable  jonm^,  deserve  more  full  and  fitting  recogniii<m 
than  can  be  attempted  on  this  occasion  :  the  party  travelled 
£550  miles,  mostly  over  ground  {ffeviously  unknovra,  and 
large  acquisitions  were  gained  for  science  by  .the  cuvfni  atndjy 
of  the  physical  ge<^r^hy  and  natural  prodoctiona  of  tbe 
North  American  continent. 

For  his  services  oa  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  csptain,  having  while  absent  risen  from  lieatenant 
to  commander.  lu  18S3  he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  served  on  the  <!ouncil  of  that  body. 

Undeterred  by  the  appalling  snfferings  he  had  alrea^ 
undergone.  Franklin,  alttioUjKh  lately  united  in  muriage  to 
the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Pordeo,  Esq.,  wain  volun- 
teered his  services  for  Arctic  exploration.  Tbeae  wera 
accepted,  and  in  1820  he  left  England  on  his  second  land 
exploration.  Descending  the  Mackenzie  River,  he  traced 
the  North  American  coast  from  the  month  of  the  Cop^or- 
mine  River  to  the  IfiOth  meridian.  For  these  fresh  aemees 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  bad  the  d^ree  of 
D.C.L.  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
also  received  the  Gbid  Medal  from  the  French  Qeograjplucal 
Society,  and  was  elected  a  Coriespondiog  Member  <d  the 
Institute  of  France. 

Sir  John  Franklin  now  remained  at  home  two  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Rainbow,  and  served  in  that  ahip  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  three  years.  He  wascluefiy  employed 
in  the  Greek  waten,  and  had  the  good  fortune  te  be  of  con- 
siderable service  in  the  delicate  adjustment  of  complicated 
diplomatic  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  remuk,  as  illustrative 
of  the  amiability  of  Franklin's  character,  that  the  aailoa 
who  theu  served  under  him  named  the  ship  the  '  Celestial 
Rainbow '  and  '  Fraiddin's  Paradise.*  During  this  perioc^  as 
indeed  oa  all  other  occasions,  he  eagerly  avdied  himself  of 
every  opportunity,  not  <m)y  to  improve  his  luowledge  ef 
geology,  to  whidi  sdencs  he  waa  greatly  attached,  hut  also 
used  every  exertion  to  add  to  the  museum  of  the  Geolofpcal 
Society,  and  to  the  private  collections  of  scientific  men. 

After  a  brief  period  of  rest  which  followed  his  servicei 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  applied  to  Lord  Olenelg  for  em- 
ployment under  the  Colonial  department,  and  his  lordship  in 
a  very  complimentaiy  m&nuer  offered  him  the  important 
post  of  Qovemor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  he  held  for 
seven  years.  During  this  time  that  colony  received  convicts. 
New  South  Wales  having  ceased  to  be  a  penal  aettlement. 
This  rendered  Sir  John  Franklin's  position  most  onerous  and 
trying,  but  he  acquitted  himself  so  entirely  to  the  saiia- 
factioQ  of  tiie  colonists,  that  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
government,  which  was  marked  by  the  eslabliahnwnt  of  a 
college  and  a  philosophical  society,  they,  nnsolictted,  sab- 
scribed  1600^.  towards  the  expenses  of  a  private  expedition 
fitted  out  for  his  rescue. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  after  so  long  a  period  of 
laborious  services.  Sir  John  Franklin  would  have  dnririMl 
repoae,  particularly  aa  he  had  no^lU^^^^.^if^  renown; 
Digitized  by 
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bat  hia  wishw  still  pointed  towardi  activo  emplojmut,  ud 
coQseqaentlj,  when  the  Arctic  expedition  was  contemplated, 
which  has  cost  him  his  life,  be  was  willing  to  take  the 
command,  when  the  Admiralty  were  of  opinion  that  he  wm 
the  officer  best  fitted  to  act  aa  chief.  That  expedition  -was 
origioated  by  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  aabmitted  a  plan  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage  to  government,  which,  after  having 
been  referred  to  Uie  conncil  of  the  Boyu  Society  was 
adopted. 

Tbe  expeditioi,  eonusting  of  tlw  Eiebu  aad  Terror, 
vhich  had  recently  retomed  from  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
the  Antarctic  Sea,  left  England  in  May  1845.  Unhappily 
its  history  and  &te  are  still  veiled  in  obscurity  t  this  now- 
ever,  we  know,  ,that  everything  was  done  to  rendei  it 
ttflSeient ;  tb&t  the  officers  under  Sir  John  Fnukltn  ware 
men  of  experience  and  zeal,  and  that  the  last  aeconnts  re- 
ceived from  them  repuNit  their  commander  animated  hy 
all  the  ardour  and  i^t  which  chaiactuiaad  hia  Mily  Azetie 
^ertiona. 

It  woald  have  been  unjcst  to  have  expected  less  from  such 
a  man,  and  as  his  instmetions  coo  tuned  the  usual  discr^- 
timaiy  power  given  in  these  documents,  there  is  too  much 
nason  to  fear  that  be  fell  a  victim  to  his  daring  attempts  to 
aduere  success.  It  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret,  thoogh 
h  cannot  be  of  anrprise.  that  th*  discovery  of  trace*  of  t£e 
Erebus  and  Terror  at  toe  sntranea  of  Wellinaton  (jrhannel 
cansed  the  search  for  our  ooontrymen  to  be  &«eted  prin- 
cipally to  the  north  and  vrest  of  Barrow's  Straits ;  becaaae, 
although  the  information  brought  home  by  Dr.  Rae  in  18S4, 
to  the  effect  that  j£sqiunianx  nad  seen  the  bodies  of  forty 
white  n  en  in  me  spnng  of  ISdO  on  what  is  snpposed  to  be 
Montrvnl  It  Hsd,  at  the  month  of  the  Fish  River,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  tmstworthy ;  yet  the  relics  of  the  expedition 
TOOcnred  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Aae  suffice  to  prove  that 
Franklin^  ships  must  have  been  beset  within  an  area  com- 
prised vrithin  the  70th  and  72nd  parallels  of  latitude  and 
the  07th  and  100th  meridians. 

Another  expedition,  and  doubtless  the  last,  has  been  sent 
oat  by  Lady  Franklin,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dissipate  the 
mystery  which  still  shroads  the  fate  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  and  their  crews.  The  expedition  left  Abeideen, 
July  1, 1867,  in  the  Fox,  a  screw  yacht,  under  the  command 
of  the  distingoisbed  arctic  explorer,  Captain  MK/liiUoek. 

FRANZEN,  FRANS-MICHAEL,  an  emineat  modem 
Swedish  poet  and  prosaist,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1773,  at  Uleaborg,  in  Finland,  at  that  time  a  province  of  the 
Swedish  crown.  Finland^  both  before  and  since  its  com- 
pulsory union  with  Rnasia,  has  been  fruitful  of  poets  to 
Sweden,  though  possessed  of  a  language  of  its  own  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  Rnneberg,  at  present  the  head 
of  Swedish  poetical  literature,  is  a  Finn,  and  the  fitat  effort 
of  Franz^n  that  attracted  attention  was  his  poetical  eulogy 
on  Creoti,  also  a  Finn,  who  combined  the  nnnimal  chantcters 
o£  a  poet  and  a  diplomatist,  and  passed  mach  of  his  life  aa 
ambusador  at  Paris.  The  *  Atis  and  Camilla*  of  Creuts  had 
introduced  an  ease  and  elegance,  beibre  unknown,  into 
Swedish  poetry,  and  the  eulogy  on  its  author  1^  Frans^ 
produced  a  commotion  in  the  literary  world  of  Stockholm,  by 
the  originality  and  vigour  of  its  tone,  which  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  the  school  of  Leopold,  then  dominant,  who 
was  an  ingenious  imitator  of  French  models.  The  extlogy 
obtuned,  in  spite  of  its  originality,  the  great  prize  of  the 
Swedish  Academy.  This  waa  in  1794,  at  whiui  time,  and 
for  nine  years  previoas,  Franz&i  had  been  a  student  at  the 
Finnish  university  of  Abo.  In  the  following  year  be  set  out 
on  a  tour  to  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and 
chanced  to  be  awitness  of  the  great  fire  of  Copenhagen,  which 
destroyed  a  third  part  of  the  city.  In  Paris  be  ventured  on 
a  piece  of  composition  in  French  verse,  which  was  printed 
in  a  French  periodical,  and  which  he  reprinted  thirty  years 
afterwards  in  the  introduction  to  his  Swedish  poem,  founded 
on  a  tale  of  the  revdution,  'Julie  de  St  Jnlien.'  During  his 
absence  he  was  elected  librarian  to  the  University  of  Abo, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  literary  history.  After  the 
transfer  of  Finland  to  Russia  by  the  war  of  1309,  he  resolved 
to  remove  to  Sweden,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  At  first  he  officiated  as  pastor  of  Knmla,  in  the  diocese 
of  Strensnas,  a  pariah  remote  from  the  capital,  but  be  was 
afteruards  minister  of  tiie  churdi  of  Clara  at  Stockholm, 
where  the  poet  Chorssos  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  1834  he 
was  choaea  Bishop  of  Hernosand.  While  stilt  a  resident  in 
Finland,  he  had  treon  chosen  one  of  the  eighteen  of  the 


Swedish  Academy  {  a  distinction  of  the  same  importance  for 
a  literary  man  in  Sweden,  as  to  be  a  member  of  the  R<^al 
Academy  here  for  an  artist  in  England.  In  1824  he  became 
its  secretary,  and  remained  so  for  ten  years,  during  wUch  it 
was  part  of  hia  duty  to  write  a  series  of  biographical  notices, 
which  were  much  admired  for  their  literary  merits.  He 
appears  to  have  resided  the  secretaryship  on  bis  elevation 
to  the  biahoprii^  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  October, 
1847.  Laing  in  his  travels  in  Sweden  gives  an  account  of 
his  meeting  with  Bishop  Franz^n  on  board  of  a  steam-boat, 
when  going  on  a  visit  to  hia  northern  diocese,  and  speaks  of 
the  general  affection  and  Tonnation  witit  which  Iw  was 
r^araed. 

AreUnahtm  WalUn,  Bishop  legafy,  and  Bishop  Frass6n 
were  three  « tba  uoit  distinguished  poets  of  Sweden  in  tho 
present  cantuty.  They  were  all  three  associated  in  the  new 
Swedish  veinon  of  the  Psalms,  to  prodnce  which  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1814,  and  respecting  the  excellence  of 
which  there  is  but  one  voice,  it  being  generally  regarded  aa 
the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  sii^ularthat  so  litUe  reference  has 
been  made  to  this  fact,  in  the  frequent  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  expediency  of  obtaining  a  new  poetical 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  English.  The  poeticvworka  of  Franz6i 
were  collected  in  five  volumes,  at  Orebro  in  1824  and  snbse- 

anent  years.  The  moat  succenf nl  are  decidedly  Uie  songs  aud 
lorter  pieces,  many  of  the  aooes  enjoying  a  high  popnlaritT 
both  in  Swedm  and  Finland.  Their  prevailing  chanoter  is 
aweetoeas.  The  longer  narrative  poems,  one  of  which '  Stan 
Stnre,'  extends  to  twentjy  cantos  and  fills  an  octavo  volume, 
are  of  a  somewhat  diy  simplicity,  both  of  style  and  incident, 
approaching  far  too  nearly  to  the  level  of  prose.  Franxln 
was  regarded  by  Swediah  writers  as  belon^ng  to  neither  of 
the  two  rival  schools  of  |>oetry  in  hia  time  and  country, 
the  '  Academic  '  or  Classical,  and  the  *  Phoaphoristie  *  or 
Romantic,  but  as  standing  at  the  head  of  a  third  or  neutral 
par^.  His  sermons,  of  which  four  volumes  were  published, 
are.  unusually  animated ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  some 
controversial  writings  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Rational- 


teckningar.'  In  the  introduotoiy  speech  before  the  Swedish 
Academy  prefixed  to  them,  the  reader  remarks  a  toqe  of 
courtly  de&rence  in  spealungof  Charles  XIII.,  and  even  of 
the  Russian  government,  to  avoid  living  under  which  he  left 
Finland,  the  absence  of  which  would  perhaps  have  inapired 
a  higher  notion  of  the  dwnity  of  Frani^n's  cnaracter. 

FRASERBURGH.   [ABBanxENSBiHS,  S.  1.] 

FRATERCULA.  [Ana.] 

FRINOILLA,  a  genus  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  order 
FringHlidat  and  the  division  IruetKrtt.  The  beak  is 
straight,  longer  than  deep,  conic,  and  pointed ;  mandibles 
nearly  equal,  cutting  edges  entire,  formiog  a  straight  com- 
missure ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  partly  hidden  by  the 
frontal  plomes.  Wings  with  the  fint  quill-feather  longer 
than  the  fifth,  but  a  little  shorter  than  the  second  or  third, 
which  an  equal,  aud  the  limgest  in  the  wing.  Legs  with  ths 
tarsi  of  moderate  length ;  toes  divided,  and  acu^ted  for 
hopping  and  perching ;  claws  curved  and  sharp. 

i^.  <m^8,  the  Chaffinch.  [Chapfincb.^ 

F.  fMnt^fringilla,  the  Honhtain  Fmch,  Brambling,  or 
Bramble  Finch.  This  bird  is  a  visiter  to  this  country  only 
in  winter,  conung  to  us  from  the  north,  but  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  country  from 
which  it  emigrates.  They  have  not  been  known  to  breed  in 
any  part  of  wis  coantiy ;  those  kept  in  confinement  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  have  never  done  so.  It 
ia  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  Denmark.  Mr.  Hewitson  saw 
them  at  one  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  where 
they  were  breeding.  It  is  described  as  building  in  fir-trees  ; 
the  nest  formed  of  moss,  and  lined  with  wool  and  feathers ; 
the  eggs  four  or  five  in  number,  white,  tinged  vrith  yellow, 
and  spotted  with  dark  red,  like  those  of  a  chafBnch.  The 
call-note  of  this  bird  is  a  single  monotonous  chirp. 

FRUIT.  In  botanical  language,  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  in  the  early  stagea  of  its  growth  is  called  the  nstil« 
and  which  contains  Ute  ovules  or  seed-buds,  becomes  the 
Fruit,  when  the  ovules  by  the  presence  of  the  embryo,  an 
chsnged  into  seeds.  The  Style  and  Stigma,  when  they 
still  remain,  retain  their  names,  but  the  Germen  ia  called 
the  Pericarp.  In  this  sense,  there  are  of  course  some  plants 
which  have  no  fruit,  because  they  are  not  provided  with  a 
Oermen;  these  therefore  have  naked  Sasd-Bud^or  Ovules, 
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and  alw  naked  Besdi  (Saiuiut  nda)  i  ndi  u  Com/irm, 

Cyeadmev,  and  ZiminfAaMts.  Bat  them  m  soae  plute'in 
which  the  germen  in  euily  destroyed,  u  that  the  »ft©d-bad  u 
developed  withoat  an  envelope  to  the  seed:  these,  in  order 
to  diDtingnish  them  ftom  the  ftHrmer,  are  tenned  Samiiu 
deoadata,  as  in  Laontiee  and  PeUotaniJua. 

Fraita  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
flower,  into  Naked  and  CoTered  (Frnctiu  nndoi  et  FmctuB 
tectaa),  according  as  the  gomen  only  Mpean  to  exiit,  as  in 
lAUim.  or  as  thu  is  snrnnmded  by  othira-  floral  parts,  aa  fai 
liieamara.  When  odb  pistil  ia  derelmed  into  a  fruit  It  is 
called  a  Simple  Fmit  (Fnwtiu  Bimpl«i|),  as  is  Nig^;  when 
several,  a  compoond  or  Mnltiple  Fnut  (Fmctns  mvltiplflK), 
as  in  Sanwnetdtu. 

The  parta  of  the  Pnut  a»  the  Fwiaqi,  the  j^emuphore, 
the  Funicnloi,  and  the  Pulp. 

The  Pericarp  is  the  transformed  germen ;  sometimes  it  is 
united  vrith  toe  other  persistent  parts  of  the  pistil,  style, 
and  stigma.  The  latter  are  seldom  of  particular  unportanee ; 
and  all  that  need  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  BOBwtimes 
retained,  as  in  Papaver,  or  they  are  more  developed,  aa  in 
PvlaatiUa.  The  forma  of  the  pericarp  are  excaediagly 
diversified,  bnt  admit  of  no  genml  definition:  th^  fr»- 
qnestly  exhibit  hairs,  prickles,  protnberanoea,  and  mem- 
branous ezpuisioDs  (ala),  prominent  riba  (costn  or  joga),  and 
]nts  in  dieir  interspaces  (vallecnlffi),  &c.  The  pericarp  eesen- 
tially  determines  toe  varied  appearances  of  the  fruit,  by  its 
diversify  of  straetore.  The  mrenchyma  of  the  germen  is 
developed  in  various  ways.  In  the  simplest  cases,  we  find 
in  the  matnre  pericarp  only  the  epidermis  of  both  sur&eea, 
and  between  these  a  uniform  layer  of  parendiyma,  without 
vascular  bundles,  ss  in  the  lower  Araoe(Bt  or  tnvened  by  a 
few  simple  bandies.  In  other  cases  only  the  ejndenais  of 
the  external  surface  is  perceptible,  whilst  the  entire  paren- 
chyma, with  the  epidermis  of  the  inner  suHaoe,  is  sneeulent 
or  fleshy,  as  in  Atropa  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  under  the  epider- 
mis of  the  outer  soifaee  some  layers  of  cellular  tissue  .are 
woody,  whilst  the  onderlying  are  fleshy ;  in  both  cases  very 
Avqnentfy  pasnng  without  determined  boondaiy  into  tfaie 


(n  many  other  eases  fimr  layen  an  diatineOy  AsoeniUe, 
and  have  been  named,  counting  from  witnoDt  inward, 
Epicarpj  Mesoearo  ^also  Sarocarp,  or  Flesh,  *  caro  *) ;  and 
the  two  inner  nndistingaished  coats,  the  Endoesrp.  Those 
:  varieties  of  stmctnre  in  the  fruit  are  most  important  which 
cause  the  peculiar  aolations  of  the  continuity  in  the  fully 
mature  condition.  Hence  we  ebtun  two  comprehensive 
classes  of  fruits,  according  aa  their  construction  causes  a 
separation  into  individual  parts  or  not  The  latter  may  be 
termed  the  berry-like,  and  the  former  the  capsular.  The 
eajwular  are  again  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  the 
|>ericarp  either  opens  and  soffera  the  seed  to  escape— Cap- 
■ales  with  their  portions  called  valves;  or  separatee  into 
individual  parts,  which  do  not  again  open,  but  firmly  indose 
ibe  seed-flitting  Fruits  (SchizoearM),  and  their  ports 
called  Merieiupa.  The  Beny-like  Fruits  axe  also  rnb- 
divided  into  three  groups,  aecording  aa  the  inner  leaves  are 
the  more  toagh  and  solid,  and  the  outer  Uie  more  flcvhy  and 
juicy — Stone  Berries  (Drupes)  ;  or  the  reveme— Tne  Berries 
(Baccffl) ;  or,  lastly,  all  the  layers  appear  thin  and  dry,  or 
leathery  (Acheenia).  All  these  forms  may,  with  the  germen 
from  which  Qiey  arise,  be  Buperior  or  inferior,  one  or  many- 
eelled,  or  one  or  many-seeded:  which  only  require  to  be 
noticed  when  deviations  in  the  structure  of  the  germen  have 
arisnt  through  abortion,  being  otherwise  self  evident. 

a.  The  Capsular  Fruits  occur  in  the  most  diverse  ^milies. 
The  mode  of  bursting  (Dehiscence)  is  especially  to  be 
observed.  The  simplest  process  is  an  apparent  wholly  irre- 
gdar  tearing  open  at  any  place,  as  in  Mocmdra :  usoally 
however  the  form  of  this  oehiscflnoe  is  very  regnhtr,  even 
thoogfa  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small  pact  of  the  frnit,  as  in 
Papater,  AiOirrhitnim,  Stc, 

The  sohttion  of  cootinnity  is  ather  vertical  or  horiaontal : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  upper  port  forms  a  kind  of  cover  upon 
the  under,  and  the  capsule  ia  termed  circmnscissile.  In  the 
first  case,  the  pericarp,  Ac.,  fella  away  in  more  or  fewer 
separate  pieces,  which  are  termed  valves.  In  many-celled 
fruits  the  valves  may  separate  entirely  from  Uie  perajatent 
septa,  as  in  Ce^tta  scandens  (dehisoentia  septifraga) ;  or  the 
aqita  may  split  into  two  lamellis,  and  each  valve  may  bear 
one  of  these  lamella  on  each  of  its  margins  (dehiscentia 
septicida,  valvnlaa  margine  soptifene) ;  or  the  septa  may 
lemnin  tindividtd,  adhermt  to  the  middle  of  the  valves 


(dehisoentia  loenlioida,  valval*  medio  saptitess).  If  in  say 
of  these  kinds  of  dehiscence  a  stolk-Uke  mass  of  oeUnlsr 
tissue  remains  standing  in  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  it  is  called 
the  Colttmella. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  thai 
these  solutions  in  the  ctmtinnity  are  not  at  all  dependaafc 
npon  the  original  composition.  Such  a  relatiott  haa  besa 
assnnMd}  and  to  the  Une  in  the  external  eirennfaimiea  ti 
the  psvisaip,  where  the  edges  of  nsl  or  ^tended  earpsk 
have  become  blended,  the  term  *  dorsal  sntnre,'  has  hen 
apl^ed,  vAile  the  term  'vantial  ntnm*  designatea  rnmily 
the  line  where  the  margins  of  one  and  the  same  carpel  or 
sinaUr  part  have  beewne  Ueaded. 

In  the  generalify  of  c^ieolar  fruits,  the  abovw-mentieaed 
four  layers  of  the  poiearp  may  he  distingoished  frwn  the 
other ;  bat  they  ate  usually  very  thin  and  monbanow  or 
leath«7,  or  mere  rarely  woody. 

&,  llie  Sehixoearps,  or  Splitting  Froits,  are  usually  d»t»- 
guished  ehiefly  aoeording  to  the  direoticm  in  whidi  the  cleft 
occurs.  This  is  either  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  frnit,  or 
peipendieolar  to  it,  that  is,  the  solution  of  eontinntyis 
eitur  vertical  w  tzansverse.  In  boUi,the  separate  partave 
usually  <mly  ime^eeded.  In  the  first  case  the  swanks 
parts  are  smetimes  named  Coed  or  MezicaTpa,  in  t£a  iMt 
case  Jofaita  or  Artienlatums ;  and  they  are  ^stinpriAsdj 
aoeording  to  t)w  textore  of  thdr  liqrars,  as  diy,  canaceons, 
and  succulent  The  firrt  (the  mencarpa)  are  proper  ta  tbs 
fiunllies  RuHaeeee,  Si^ihorbiacam,  LeAiatcB,  B^ragiiiaemB,  Ch- 
raniaeece^  Trcpeeolaoem,  Mahaeeie.  UatiM^trOf  &&; 
the  last  (Uie  jomts)  to  some  of  the  Zegmmuutm  and  Cw^ifm 
In  the  first  a  eolumella  is  not  uneonunon. 

c.  Hie  Stone-Berries,  charactsiistie  of  the  Ams^Mm, 
bnt  also  presented  in  other  families,  owe  thar  pecnliarity  to 
the  remarkable  diversity  in  the  structuie  of  their  layen,  and 
Indeed  of  the  parenchyma  layers,  the  inner  of  whieb  ase 
always  hard,  and  often  woody ;  whilst  the  outer  are  fleshy 
or  coriaeeoaa :  both  are  developed  in  a  greater  thiduea  than 
usual. 

d.  The  'nrue  Berries,  predominating  in  the  famiKsa  of 
Oromlariaetmf  Pa$tifioractB^  Ouemiitaent,aiid  the.<lnMSSi^ 
and  ocenrring  occasionally  in  many  oUier  nrailies,  depsad 
essentially  on  the  fleaby  or  juey  texture  of  the  inner  layos 
of  the  pericarp :  this  condition  t^ten  exists  to  the  extent  of 
a  dissofutim  into  mag^  oell^  tomid  with  flnid,  whilst  the 
ezteinal  h^enan  solid,  and  sunetiaosa  evaD.  woody,  as  in 
iMffttutria. 

e.  The  Aohmia,  with  always  thin  di^  layers  not  nsaaBy 
diatingnishable,  characterise  uie  fiuoiliss  of  the  Grasses, 
Cyperacectf  Ct^ndifienB,  Compotitm,  and  IHpaaixt,  predom- 
niite  in  the  D^aeea  and  £anunctJaeetBi  and  ooenr  singly  in 
other  cases.  They  are  one-celled  and  one-eeeded,  geMrally 
originally,  bnt  sometimes,  as  in  the  Ompfdiftrvtj  through 
ahortioo     cells  and  seed-bads. 

With  rwUd  to  the  Spermoi^iore  it  may  be  reaaaiked, 
Uiat  In  the  defaiaeenee  of  the  frvit  portions  <A  cdlnlar  tiosaa 
are  separated  from  the  vahrea  or  septa,  to  whidi  thto  sesfc 
remain  suspended,  and  wldch  have  oeoi  temed  rpiiima 
phorea.  Id  these  s^sarationa  sometimea  aatnally  iBdspea 
oent  organs  become  solved  from  their  nni<»  with  othsssi,  aa 
in  Crvetferni,  and  sometimes  merely  pieces  of  ind^oidaifc 
orraia  become  detached,  as  in  the  AtoUfxadaetm. 

The  Pulp  in  the  fruit  assumes  two  oonditioos ;  on  the  eae 
hand  it  passes  into  the  loose  cdlular  tisiae  of  the  perieaiy 
in  the  true  berries,  as  in  SoUmium  ;  and  on  the  other  mto  the 
subsequent  products  of  the  fonicolns ;  namely,  into  the  aiil 
in  its  widest  bense,  as  in  Anuif  and  pnbaUy  into  tbe  tra> 
aiil,  as  in  Sibet. 

The  Funiculus  exhibits  manifold  varieties,  such  aa  hain, 
warty  expansions  among  the  seeds,  numbrauous,  continaoaa, 
at  kted  envek^  ef  the  seed  (arils),  and  so  forth. 

There  ace  often  parts  nctanal  te  the  gcnnen,  wfaidi  aw 
perristeat  till  after  the  matuntiM  oif  the  BSM  [Bnn],  oKd  tfa^ 
often  undergo  many  changes ;  and  when  Umt  beooms  flaAy 
they  assame  the  appearance  of  fruits.  Tliey  are  callaa 
Spurious  Fraita.  llie  most  remarkable  example  of  this  in 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  of  the  Fig  (Piciu),  in  which  th» 
peduncle  or  receptacle  swells  up  and  incloses  the  true  froits. 
The  pedicel  in  Somtia  duieia  also  swells  np  and  assaoMK 
the  form  of  a  fruit.  In  the  Pine-Apples  (.^nonossa)  th» 
bracts  enlarge  and  become  the  part  eaten.  In  the  Mulhony 
IMonu)  the  perianth  is  the  ficohy  part ;  in  the  Bladdev- 
Campicoi  (OucHioAu  haoc^tr)  the  calyx  eslargea ;  in  Jfiira- 
it  is  the  eorolla ;  and  the  bips^  the  Kom  {Bom}  am 
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tte  £Iat«l  disc,  whilst  ia  the  StrswlMnj  (FrofforSa)  ih* 
twMt  jaicj  part  is  the  receptaels. 

tbt  tenxu  applied  to  the  frvlti  o(  plinti  by  Itotaniits  an 
nQT  BvmMoaa.  The  ume  land  n  £rait  £u  frequently 
imnlaaiMit  whikt  thenme  name  has  been  ai^ed  to 
imnl  diffmot  kind*  of  finutt.  The  following  ennmeration 
e(  tome  of  theee  tenne  is  given  by  Schleidan  in  hit  '  Piin- 
dplea  of  Sowntific  Botany,'  whose  remarks  on  this  subject 
4wam  wtdvl  attrition  mm  thoae  interested  in  the  farther 
denlopmnt  of  tbie  nbjeet. 

BnnuMTatioii  of  the  Variom  tarn  of  Wait, 

L  Ssad  naked  (Smm  nudum). 
A.  Seed  solitary. 

I.  Batea.   Seed  inferior.   Ex.  VUcum.' 

B.  S^altroearpitm.  Seed  with  a  fleshy  aril.  £x. 

S,  Fnie^ications. 

Z,  JShviSua.  Spikes  with  woody  spenDophorea.  Ex. 
Pinm, 

4.  CMMuM.  CaintaUviOieonfliinit&aiiiyhriwti. 

Ex.  Juniparat. 
U.  Simple  Fraits  {Fruetxu  tio^ptex). 

A,  Capsule  {Ca^tyia). 

+  Soperior. 
0.  Ccij>nila  txTcumaema. 

6.  ITfnffttfw,  Oariner,No.5.  One-caHed,  origination 
from  a  carpel;  few-seeded.  'Six.  CM7kovQ<Uum. 

7*  Pyxidivm,  No.  6.  One-  or  manv-cened,  formed 
of  several  carpels :  many-seeded.  £x.  Sjfo- 
'  teyamtu. 

€L  F<iU%nUut.  One-celled,  or  many-celled,  one- 
valred.  Seeds  on  uie  two  maiipxw  of  the 
Talve.  Ex.  Pmnw. 

0.  Conceptaeula.  Two  disnnltect  foBievU  with  one 
separating  spermophore.  Ex.  Aid^iai. 

10.  Z^gunwn.    One-celled,  one-seeded,  or  many- 

aeeded,  twe-Talved.  Seeds  withe  two  borders 
ofMtefisnre.  Sx.PMt«n. 

11.  SUiqua.  Two-celled,  two-valved,  sepamUng  from 

toe  persistent  spermophore,  forming  a  Septom 
(I^um).   Ex.  Matthiola. 

12.  SUienda.   A.  very  short  Siliqua.   Ex.  Thlapn. 

15.  CercUium.  A  Suiqua  ia  some  FitmanoMm  and 

14.  Xugtna.  Elastically  two-valved  (t),  dehisciog 
from  a  CoimmeUa.   Ex.  JSupkoi^ia. 

16.  Cbjwfg.    Ons-ceUed  or  many-celled,  nany- 

Meded,  dehiieing  b^  nlvei  or  pom,  Primttia, 

Aniirriiituim. 

tt  Infierior. 

16.  2XpIctegia,  Oesmix.   Inferior  e^psfide,  debiicdng 

by  pores.   Ex.  Gampmula, 

B.  GMitting  Fmits  {Schim>()arfium\ 

17.  OrmMorpimi  (1).  In  VmbeOlfmi,  Rubiavem. 
a.  Meriearpia.   The  separate  parts  of  the  SiM- 

tOCOFptWIti 

18.  GarmmlMt.   In  7Vgp«o2aesdr,  MalrxuMf. 

19.  Aehmium.   In  Son^fiitaeeat  LamiacM, 
O.  Stone  Fmite  {Dmpa), 

SO^  Originally  one-celled,  1-seeded,  Speeded. 

The  Me$oearphm  fleshy,  the  Biukearpium 

woody.   Ex.  AtufffMim, 
ai.  Trymoj  (imagiDed  to  be)  one-celled  by  nipj^ea- 

sion  in  JvgUmi, 

D.  Htnj  {Baeea). 

SS.  Bacea.   Many-celled,  inferior.   Ex.  Stbu. 

S3b  Nueulaniuta.  Many-celled,  snperior.   Ex.  VitU. 

S4.  Pfpo.   One-celled,  inferior.   Ex.  Pepo. 

85.  ffeiperidium.  Coriaceons  portion,  strictly  sepa- 
rated from  the  palp.  Ex.  dtnu. 

SO*  Amphisarea.  Woodytowards  the  exterior.  Ex. 
UraeeTttia. 

E.  Closed  Frait  {Aehceniuni). 

S7.  At^uxnivm  {Auctorum),  C!nsela  (Lindley).  One- 
celled,  one-seeded,  not  blended  with  Uie  seed. 
Ex.  ComponteB. 

SB.  Throngh  abortion  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

Ex.CbfyAw. 

SO.  Ctuyopm,  Oae-celled,  one  eeoded  (Imasined  to 
be)  blended  with  the  seed.   Ex.  the  Orassea. 

30.  Samara,   Two-celled,  winged.   Ex.  Aevr, 

31.  CbrcsniAM:  Many-MlUd,  not  winged.  Ex.  TV/fa. 


III.  Multiple  Froits  (^Fntatm  nuiAijffA*). 
A.  Several  Achania. 

32.  Etoeria^   If  wholly  free.   Ex.  Sanwteulus. 

33.  i^mearpium.   If  connected.  Ex.  jVcj^o/io. 
£.  Sereral  Beines. 

34.  Jltarw.  Connected.  Ex.  JbOm. 
tV.  Fnictifications  (Ihietiu  tompottaa). 

A.  Capiiula.  With  a  flat  or  cap-shaped  Beshypedsficle. 

35.  JS^foomu.   Ex.  I^cut,  Hiorstmia, 

B.  Spikes  with  fleshy  bracts  and  perianths. 

36.  Soront.   £x.  AnanauOt  Monu. 

C.  a.  Spikes  with  woody  bracts. 

37.  Strcbilu*.    Ex.  Betula. 

b.  Spikes  with  weodv  bracts  and  perianthfc 

38.  StrobiUu.   Ex.  Catuarma. 
V.  Spurious  Froits  (Firuetia  tpuHm). 

39.  QntM-hodott.    Free  one-seeded  AchiBoia,  snr- 

rounded  by  a  fleshy  disc.   Ex.  Son. 

40.  Pomum.  Many-seeded  Acbamia  in  one  drde, 

Mended  witA  the  fleshy  disc.  Ex  IfoAu. 

41.  Salatala.  Many-seeded  Aehania  in  two  citelai^ 

blended  with  the  fleshy  disc.   Ex.  Punko, 
4S.  Dielnivm.  Achsaoia  mclosed  in  a  haidHied 
perianth  or  corolla.   Ex.  Spinada,  MiroUUt. 
43.  ^^lalarooarpimm.   Aohsnia  inclosed  in  &  dni- 
paoeons  perianth.    Ex.  Sippophae. 

FRT,  MBS.  ELIZABETH,  was  the  tlurd  daoghter  of 
John  Chimey,  Esq.,  of  I^lham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  an 
opulent  merchant  and  banker,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Elisabeth  Gnmey  was  bom  May  21,  ]  780,  at 
Bremerton,  four  miles  from  Norwich,  where  her  parents  had 
then  a  summer  residence  ;  in  winter  they  occupied  a  large 
and  commodious  boose  in  Norwich.  They  were  not '  plain 
Friends,*  that  ia,  they  did  not  wear  the  plain  dress  of  the 
Qnaken,  nor  use  '  thon '  and  '  thee  *  in  place  of  the  or^naiy 
'yoa/ nor  abatain  frtmi  the  nsnal  amusements  of  social  life, 
niey  of  eoniee  attended  the  Friends*  meeting-honse  at 
Norwich,  and  the  monthly  and  qnarterly  ud  yearlj^  meet- 
ings ;  bat  in  other  respects  there  was  little  distinction 
between  them  and  the  gent^  who  belonfred  to  the  Church  of 
En^and.  Mrs,  Gomey  wed  when  Elisabeth  was  only 
tw^re  years  of  age,  leaving  seven  daughters  and  fonr  sons. 
Mr.  Qnmey's  business-pursuits  led  him  into  intercourse  with 
persons  of  all  denominatioiis ;  and  a  warm  heart,  social  dis- 
position, and  courteous  manners  introduced  him  to  many 
acquaintances  without  as  well  as  within  the  pale  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  daogbters,  as  they  advanced  in 
years,  especially  Uie  three  eldest,  dressed  guly,  and  saiq; 
and  danced— sometimes  ^tending  concerta  and  balls  at 
Norwich,  and  aomatinsa  ^nraoing  thur  favonrits  amnae- 
menta  at  Earlbam  Hidl,  which  had  then  become  their  &ther*8 
conntqr  residence. 

Etinbeth  Oarney,  from  the  age  of  fonrteen  to  seventeen, 
was,  as  she  herself  states  in  her  *  Diaiy,'  somewhat  sceptical, 
and  her  doubts  greatly  distressed  her.  While  she  waa  in 
this  fluctuating  state  of  mind,  William  Savory,  an  American 
Quaker,  paid  a  religious  viut  to  England,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1708,  preached  in  the  Friends'  meeting-house  at 
Norwich.  His  discourse  produced  a  very  strong  effect  upon 
her  feelings,  and  turned  the  balance  of  her  judgment  in 
&voar  of  religion — a  change  which  subsequent  discourses 
and  conversations  tended  strongly  to  confirm.  She  had  made 
great  progress  towards  becoming  a  '  plain  Friend,'  and  utr 
stmeted  about  seventy  poor  diiloren  in  her  bther  a  house  lit 
Norwioh,  when  Joseph  Fiy,  who,  with  his  brother,  carried 
on  aa  extensive  business  in  Limdon,  pud  a  virit  to  Mr. 
Gnmey  at  Earlham  Hall.  While  there  he  made  aa  offer  of 
marriage  to  Etkubeth  Qnroey  i  and  on  the  19th  of  August 
1800  they  were  married  in  the  Friends*  meetiog-house  in 
Norwich.  Joseph  Fry  and  his  family  belonged  to  the  strict 
section  of  the  Quakers,  and  Elisabeth  Fry  was  now  pre- 
pared to  adopt  their  usages.  She  resided  with  her  hosbaud 
in  his  house  of  business,  Mildred's-Court,  in  the  City  of 
London,  till  the  spring  of  1809,  when,  on  the  de&lh  of  her 
hosband's  father,  she  removed  to  Plashet  House,  Essex.  In 
1810  she  became  a  preacher  among  the  Friends,  and  r  ever 
afterwards  continued  to  perform  with  great  zeal  the  dnties  of 
her  sacred  offim. 

In  the  month  of  Febraaiy  1813  she  visited  the  prison  of 
Htvrgtia  in  London,  and  saw  about  300  women  tried  and 
nntiied,  with  nnmerons  children,  crowded  together,  without 
classification  or  emplojrmen^  in  rags  and  dirt,  with  no 
beddii^  and  nothing  bat  the.  floor  to 
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was  inelementt  aad  she  snppUed  them  with  some  nacewuy 
covering.  After  sevenl  other  viritfl,  and  making  much  im- 
provement in  their  manners  as  well  aa  their  condition,  she  in 
1617  snceeeded  in  establishing  a  Ladies*  Committee  for  the 
reformation  of  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate — ^tbe  sheriffs 
of  London  and  the  mwnar  of  the  prison  granting  theii 
permission,  but  nSormufi  no  assistance.  A  school  and  a 
maanCwtorj  were  eatabliahed  ia  the  prison ;  and  riot,  intoxi- 
cation Mid  filth,  wm  ucoeeded  or  order,  sobriety,  and 
neatness.  Tho  impnmmanta  which  she  had  been  the  means 
of  introdncing  into  Newgate,  were  gradually  extended  to 
other  prisons.  She  had  interviews  with  the  most  influential 
of  the  ministers,  was  examined  before  the  HoaseofCommons, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  clergymen,  and  visited  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  inclodiDg  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  her  benevolent  plans.  She  next 
tnmed  ner  attention  to  the  funale  convicts  sentenced  to 
transportation,  and  introdneed  man^  improvements,  tending 
not  only  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  W  to  reform  their 
characters.  From  1S33  to  1836  she  paid  visits  to  Jersejr  and 
Onemsey;  and  abont  the  same  time  procured  the  mtio- 
dnetiim  <^  librariM  in  the  eoaitpgoara  stations  and  the 
government  packets.  From  1837  to  1648  she  vidted  the 
principal  towns  in  Fiance,  Belgioin,  Omnany,  and  Holland, 
chiefly  for  the  parpoee  of  extending  her  improvements  in 
priBon-diseipIine.  She  died  on  the  12Ui  of  October  1646  at 
KAmagate,  and  was  baried  in  the  Friends'  bnrying-ground  at 
Barking  in  Essex,.  She  bore  ten  children,  most  of  whom 
were  living  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

(JHemoir  nf  MtMobeth  Firy^mih  Sxtfwtt  firm  kerJour- 
ntui;  erfAei  ^  Aw^Atfr  i>a^9itor^  S  ToU.  6to,  Iitmdon, 
184^ 

FUCACE^,  a  natural  order  of  Algee,  or  olive-coloured 
inarticulate  Sea- Weeds,  whose  spores  are  contained  in  spheri- 
cal centres,  inunaraed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond.  The 
root  has  almost  always  a  conical  disc,  rarely  bianehing  or 
creepinff.  The  fronds  are  of  an  olive-brown  or  olive-green 
colour,  becoming  daiker  in  drying ;  of  a  tough  leathery  snh* 
stance,  and  Bbnras  texture,  tearing  lengthwise  with  facility ; 
diehotomons  or  pinnate ;  rarely  irr^larly  kanched,  bnt 
very  variable  in-  habit.  In  the  smipler  kinds  {Spianeni^im^ 
there  is  no  distinction  into  parts  (as  stem,  leaves,  receptacle), 
bat  the  fructification  is  eqnally  dispersed  thronghidl  parts  of 
the  pl&nta ;  in  others  (Durvillaa  Sareof^iytnu)  there  is  a  stem 
ending  in  a  phyllo-caalon  or  leaf-lihe  frond^  through  which  the 
frnctifications  are  scattered ;  in  others  {HimtmtAalia)  there 
is  a  simple  frond  of  small  size,  and  a  branching  receptacle  of 
fructification  resembling  a  frond  ;  in  others  (Fwus  (^ttouira) 
there  is  a  bnmcluDg  or  imperfectly  leafy  frond,  some  portions 
of  whuw  branches  finally  swell  and  are  converted  into  re- 
ceptacles of  fruit ;  and,  finally,  in  the  most  perfect  kinds 
(Sar^eusim  Marainaria)  thoe  is  a  branching  frond,  with 
well-formed  mostly  distinct  and  nerved  teavea  and  recepta- 
cles, from  their  origin  set  apart  as  oigans  of  fructification 
(not  formed  by  swellings  of  the  old  orancfaes),  developed 
eitfaerin  the  axils  or  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  or  branches. 
Air-vessels  are  present  in  almost  all,  either  in  bladdery 
swellings  of  the  stem  and  bntocbes,  as  in  J^cut,  or  aa  dis- 
tinct organs,  as  in  i^xr^atfun,  stalked,  and  mostly  springing 
from  the  same  part  as  the  frnctification.  Receptacles  of  the 
fruity  mostiy  more  or  less  distingaishahle  from  the  barren 
portion  of  the  frond,  swollen,  succulent,  often  filled  with 
■limymneas,  either  formed  from  the  metamorphoeed  ends  of 
tiie  Ranches,  or  evolved  from  the  axiis  or  sides  of  the 
branches  or  leaves.  These  nceptadsB  are  pierced  by  minute 
pores,  whidi  conunnnieate  with  nnaU  apherical  chamben 
formed  by  an  mtroflexion  of  the  walls  of  the  receptacle  at 
the  points  where  they  occnr.  The  little  chambers  (called 
Coneeptacles  by  some  writers,  Seaphidia  by  others)  contain 
sometimes  spores,  or  reprodnctive  bodies,  analagons  to  the 
seeds  of  more  perfect  planta ;  sometimes  antheridia,  supposed 
to  be  analogous  with  stamens ;  sometimes  both  orrans  in  the 
same  chamber.  The  spores  spring  from  the  sides  of  the 
chamber.  One  of  the  surface-cells  beingfertili8ed,gradually 
enlarges,  projects  from  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  becomes 
more  or  less  obovate,  and  finally  is  converted  intoaperispore, 
or  memhranoQS  transparent  case,  in  which  is  contained  the 
spore  or  spores.  These  last  are  formed  from  the  matter  con- 
tained vnihin  the  enhuged  cell.  At  first  the  contents  are 
neari^  flnid,  of  a  pale  olive  colour ;  gradually  they  acquire 
«nuty,  beMme  darker,  and  at  length  are  coniolidated  into  a 
amgle  apomle,  as  in  QvtoMfra,  SaHdiy,  &&,  or  formed  into 
two,  four,  or  right  ^mlei,  a«  in  Aow,  mmoHthalia,  &c 


The  antheridia  are  borne  on  branching  jcnnted  threads,  called 
Paranemata,  which  rise,  like  the  spores,  from  the  walls  ttf 
the  conceptacle,  and  commonly  fill  the  greater  part  of  its 
cavitjr.  Each  antheridiom  is  an  oblong  cell,  forming  the 
temimal  articulatitm  of  the  branches  of  the  paranemata,  and 
is  filled  with  minute  orange-colonied  bodies  called  ^tnidia 
(by  J.  Agardh),  closely  xeeembling  the  looapont  of  tho  lower 
Alga,  and  like  the  latter  endowed  vith  spontaatona  moro- 
ments.  The  motive  onans  are  vibratoiy  hwzs,  <»  dlk,  nib 
two  of  which  each  little  body  is  fumi^ied. 

The  JFkdoaceee  are  easily  known  from  all  other  Olrvaeeow 
Sea- Weeds,  by  a  diaracter  at  once  natural  and  easily  ascer- 
tained, namely,  the  position  of  their  spores  vrithm  little 
hollows  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  commnni- 
cating  with  the  gnrface  by  a  pore.  The  order  is  represented  in 
most  climates,  from  high  northern  and  southern  latitudes  to 
the  eqoator.  Veiy  few  species  vegetate  in  the  polar  regions 
of  either  hemisphere.  In  the  north  the  species  of  Akhs  and 
Simanthalia  alone  reach  to  the  Icy  Sea ;  and  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  the  order  is  limited  to  Durvillaa  and  to  SgrtctAaXa 
Jajmnotiit  a  fine  Alga  allied  to  sub-tropical  fonu.  The 
Bntiih  q^edes,  ezdnding  three  donhtfbl  natives^  am  Imt 
fbnrteen ;  yet  from  the  strietiy  aocial  habits  <tf  aervnal  of 
them,  they  cover  more  snrface  of  tidal  rocks  than  all  the 
other  Ali^  put  t(«ether.  It  is  these  plants  whidk  impart 
the  deep  brown  colottr  to  the  belts  of  rocks  exposed  on  the 
recess  of  the  tide. 

The  foUowing  is  a  synopris  of  the  British  geneim  ol  these 
plants :— • 

jSnr^ainifli.— Branches  bearing  ribbed  leaves.  ASr-Tcaiela 

simple. 

Nalidryt.^Vmai  linear,  pinnate,  leafless.  Air-Te«de 
divided  into  several  cells  by  transverse  partitions. 

^«(oinra.— Root  scutate.  Frond  much  branched,  boshy. 
Receptacles  cellular. 

Pjimapfyem. — Root  bnmching.  Frond  ^lindrical.  Be- 
oeptacles  cellular. 

ActMr— Root  Kutate.  Fnmd  diehotomons.  Beccptades 
filled  witli  mncns,  tnvened  hy  jointed  threads. 

J9HaafttftalM.--Root  scutate.  Frond  cap-shaped.  Hs- 
eeptaelM  (froid-lika)  very  long,  itn^duped,  dichotomonly 
hnncbed. 

I.  Saroabsum.— Fiond  furnished  with  distinct,  stalked,  nerved 

leaves,  and  simple  axillary  stalked  air- vessels.  Recrala- 
elas  iroaU,  linw,  tabeicnlated,  mostly  in  anUary  taas- 
ten  or  raeanm.  Seeds  in  distinct  cwi.  The  generic 
aamo  ii  bom  *8ugaio,  the  S^nisb  tem  for  nuMsaa  «f 
sea-weed  fonnd  floati^  in  the  ocean  in  snne  latitndw. 
1.  S.  wigart;  and 

S.  S.  laeeiferum,  though  both  of  them  havo  bees  fooad 
cast  on  our  shores,  have  no  inst  claim  to  t  place  in  oor 
British  Flora,  being  natives  of  the  tropics,  occasionally  drirca, 
with  other  tropicu  productions,  by  the  force  of  the  wnetn 
currents  on  our  Atlantic  coasts.  The  ^>ecies  of  this  genoa 
are  fonnd  over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean,  and  have  been  genenlJ^ 
called  Oulf- Weed.  They  appear  like  floating  meadows  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  sometimes  for  miles  in  extent,  and 
probably  support  a  larger  number  of  living  creatures  than  the 
most  productive,  pasturue  in  Oreat  ^tun.  Myriads  <tf 
Mollnsks,  Radiata,  Fis&as,  and  Onutae$m  may  be  seen 
playing  fdwut  in  these  maaaes ;  and  the  abnndauce  <rf  Zoo- 
ph;rtes  which  find  ahdier  in  audi  utnations  can  hardlr  ho 
estimated.  The  weed  ia  eaten  in  China.  Intha  Bastitia 
used  u  salads,  and  forms  a  pickle. 

II.  Halidbts  has  compressed  linear  fronds,  pinnated  with 
distichous  branches.  The  air-vessels  are  lanceolate, 
stalked,  divided  into  several  cells  by  transverse  parti- 
tions. The  receptacles  are  terminal,  stalked,  cell  alar, 
pierced  by  numerous  poies,  which  commonicato  with 
immeraed  mherieal  ooneeptaelea. 

H.  tiiiqueta  has  linear  very  narrow  brandies,  cnnpraned 
linear  lanceolate  ain-veaaels,  aughtly  eonstxicted  at  the  eepta, 
mucronate.  It  is  found  on  rocks  and  stom  in  the  aan,  at 
and  below  half-tide  level. 

III.  CTBTosBiaA  has  a  frond  fiumished  vrith  branch-like  leaves, 
becoming  more  filiform  npvrards.  The  air-veaela  are 
simple,  arranged  within  (he  substance  of  the  brancb-Kb 
leaves  consecutively.  The  receptacles  ate  cyliadrieal, 
more  or  less  lanceolate,  tubercnlated,  and  tenninaL  TIm 
seeds  in  distinct  cdls.  The  naB|.e  is  deri^  from  !«• 
Greek  words,  "igi^  »J^<9lf)gl|i^ 
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O.  eHcoitUt  bai  *  thick  woodr  ihort  itm.  cjIindrietL  ud 
bent  with  uamerotu  tlender  filibrm  brancnei,  Tirioiulj  di- 
vided, ud  densely  clothed  with  mall  epine-like  awl-ihaped 
i«iuiU(orleaTeB).  IttafouulonxoelaiiithflnajaadhMthe 
property  of  being  inideeeent  whai  ander  in  »  growing 
■tete.  In  drying  it  beeomei  nearly  Ueck,  and  wee  not 
adhere  to  pspw. 

The  other  British  species  of  the  genus  are— gramlata, 
CfoBoieylaeea,  C.  ba^aia,  and  C.  fibrosa. 

IV.  Ptohophtodb  has  a  root  composed  of  branchi^  fibres. 
The  frond  is  cylindrical  and  dichotomoas.  The  air- 
Tsssels,  when  present,  innate  and  simple.  The  recep- 
tadea  tenninal,  cellnlar,  pierced  by  numOTons  spores, 
which  communicate  with  immersed  spherical  concep- 
tacles,  containing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  receptacles 
parietal  simple  spores,  and  in  the  upper  tufted  anthe- 
ridia.  The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words,  idgnifying 
thu^  seft-weed. 

P.  ttAeraUatm  is  found  in  loek-pools,  on  the  recess  of  the 
tide,  near  low-watar  mark.  It  is  better  known  fay  the  name 
of  jFWew  tuberailatiu.  It  is  very  different  in  many  respects 
from  ^tfcta  proper.  When  dry  it  becomes  very  brittle  and 
black. 

V.  Fuoo8faasaplane,eompres8ed,orcylindrical frond, linear, 

dichotomoas,  coriaceous.  The  air-vessels,  when  present, 
are  innate  in  the  frond,  simple  and  large.  The  recep- 
tacles tenuinal  (except  in  Fuous  nodotui),  toigid,  con- 
taining tubercnles  imbedded  in  macaa,  and  discha^ng 
their  seeds  by  conspicnons  pores. 
t".  veriadotut  is  common  on  all  oar  sespsbores.  It  is  the 
Sea-Ware,  Bladder-Facas,  Kelp- Ware,  Black-Tang  of  Scot- 
laud^  and  sometimes  I^y- Wrack.  In  Gothland,  according 
to  Linnmia,  it  in  Swine-Tan^,  becaaae  boiling  it  and  mixing 
it  with  a  little  coarse  flour  they  give  it  to  their  hogs.  In  the 
Hebrides,  cheeses  are  dried  without  salt,  being  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  this  plant,  which  aboanda  with  sslt  In  Scania 
it  is  used  as  thatcn  and  fiiel.  The  root  is  a  hard  flat  disc. 
The  frtaida  an  from  S  to  3  fwt  in  length.  The  wvveasela, 
as  laige  as  nuts,  are  in  pairs ;  the  receptacles,  in  pairs,  and 
often  forked,  terminate  in  branches.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  which  is  often  called  Fuau  BaUieus.  It  is  found 
among  eraBq  and  moss  in  marshy  ground  occasionally  over- 
flowed oy  the  tide.  Lightfoot  mentions  that  during  the 
snow-storms  in  the  Hvblands,  the  red  deer  descend  from  the 
■wild  mountains  to  feed  on  this  sevweed.  He  mentions  also 
that  the  saponaceous  mucus  of  the  vesicles  has  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  gtandnlac  «welliiu[Sj  and  the  calcined 
powder  of  the  pUni  is  said  to  be  vuaaUe  aa  a  dantiftiee. 
The  gnat  uie  now  made  U  this  weed,  as  well  as  of  others,  is 
in  the  manu&ctnre  of  kelp  and  iodine. 

JF.  ceranoida  is  sometimes  called  the  Homed  Focus.  It 
resembles  the  preceding  species,  hut  is  much  thinner  wad 
more  transparent,  the  midrib  is  more  distinct,  and  the  leafy 
part  is  narrower,  although  it  is  a  more  graceful  plant  than 
vegiMilonu. 

F.  terratttt.  Serrated  Sea- Weed,  is  very  common  on  all  our 
MB-shores.  It  is  perenoial.  The  frond  differs  from  the  pra- 
eeding  by  being  serrated.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  Black- 
Wrack,  or  Prickly  Tan^.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  kelp  and 
iodine  as  the  others.  It.ts  nsefal  as  manure.  In  Norway  it 
is  used  as  food  for  cattle,  mixed  with  meal.  The  Dutch  use 
it  to  cover  their  crabs  and  lobsters,  to  keep  them  alive  and 
nwist,  preferring  it  to  any  other  benuse  it  is  destitute  of  that 
nmoua  wbidi  causes  them  to  ferment  and  putrefy.  It  is  a 
handsome  spedes,  the  fronds  on  both  sides  being  dotted  with 
peneil-Kke  clusters  of  whitish  c^illary  fibres,  uid  the  fr<ada 
beuw  often  broad. 

F.nodostu,  Knobbed- Wrack.  The  root  is  a  large  hard 
conical  mass,  &om  which  spring  several  branches,  firom  2  to 
4  or  6  feet  in  length.  It  is  called  in  some  places  Yellow 
Wrack.  In  England  it  is  often  called  Sea-Wliistle,  in  con- 
seqoence  of  the  custom  among  children  of  converting  the 
vesicles  into  whistles.  The  air-vessels  are  called  crackers  ; 
for  when  thrown  into  the  fire  they  make  a  slight  explosion. 

F.  Maetaii  is  found  on  muddr  sea-ehores,  usually  in 
land-locked  bays  and  among  bouloen.  The  frond  is  mm 
6  to  10  inches  long,  densely  tufted;  brancbes  erowded, 
aprMding,  compressed  at  the  nse,  cylindrical  upwards.  The 
■vendea  wider  uan  the  frond.  In  substance  leatheiy ;  uriien 
dry  somewhat  horny. 

F.  camtUeulatua,  Chann^ed  Fucus.  This  is  abundant 
on  rooks  on  the  seMhore  near  high-water  mark.  It  is 
peieniual.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  never  feil 


to  browia  on  It  in  wliitar  ai  aooii  ai  tiM  tide  lesvei  it  within 
their  reach. 

VI.  HiiuHTHALu  has  ooriaeeons  wMcnbr  top-ahued  ftonds. 
Very  long  strap-shaped  receptacles,  np«i^y  ferke^ 
^ring  from  the  centre  of  the  frond,  filled  with  nneoa, 
trsvened  W  j<nnted  fibres,  and  pierced  fay  immenwi 
pores,  which  eommnnieate  with  immereed  qiherioal  cen- 
ceptadee,  containing  either  parietal  spores  <»■  antheridia. 
S.  lorm  is  common  on  rocky  sea-ahorea.   It  seems  rfiffimH 
to  determine  as  to  the  duration  of  this  plant.   Some  legaid 
it  as  annual,  as  the  thongs  are  produced  every  year ;  but 
others  sa^  the  long  thongs  are  only  receptacles,  that  the  cup* 
shaped  disc  is  perennial,  and  that  this  part  is  truly  the  plant 
The  cup-shaped  frond  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  rook  ia 
more  than  an  inch  in  diamettf .   The  branches  or  recep- 
tacles are  in  Scotland  about  six  fset  Itmg.   In  Cornwall  they 
are  sometimes  twenty  fset  long.   The  name  in  Sngliab  sig- 
nifies Sea-Thonga.  The  frait  eonsiats  ot  tubercles  immersed 
in  tiie  frmds,  and  these  tubercles  discharge  their  oeeda  by 
pores,  which  pm  the  thongs  a  spotted  appearance.   This  ta 
remarkably  the  ease  when,  after  lying  on  the  diore  for  some 
time,  every  pore  is  covered  with  a  yellow  dot,  vHbii^  is  the 
mucus  of  the  plant  dischsrsed  in  tne  deatb-stru^le  which 
goes  on,  when,  torn  from  Uie  rock  and  tossed  out  by  the 
waves,  it  lies  withering  in  the  open  sir.   Dr.  Neill  mentions 
that  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  kind  of  sauce  for  fish  or  foiri, 
resembling  ketchup,  is  made  from  the  cap-likeor  iuigaa-like 
fronds  of  this  sea-weed. 
(Harvey,  Britiik  Marim  Alga;  Landsbonragfa,  BriUA 

FUCHSITE,  a  Oreen  l£ca  from  the  Zillerthal,  contain- 
ing 4  per  cent' of  oxide  of  chroinium.  From  Uie  crystallin- 
Uon  of  mica,  two  additional  i^ieeies  have  been  made  oat  of 
the  old  species  so  called.  The  commoB  nUca  haa  an  oblique 
prism  for  its  primary.  Many  micas  when  in  perfect  etyatab 
have  the  form  of  a  hexagMial  prism,  and  bat  one  axia  of 
polarisation;  this  last  feet  proving  the  primary  to  be  a 
regular  hexagonal  prism,  'niis  specieo  is  properly  di»> 
ti^uished,  and  has  been  called  Hexagonal  Mica. 

FULLER,  SARAH  MARGARET,  MARCHIONESS 
OSSOLI,  was  bom  at  Cambridge-Port,  Massachosetts,  United 
States  of  North  America,  May  23,  1810.  Her  fiither,  a 
solicitor  and  a  member  of  the  Congress,  perceiving  her  eatiy 
aptitude,  had  her  so  highly  edacated  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  her  while  quite  a  child  as  "  knowing  more  Greek 
and  Latin  than  half  the  professors,"  while  she  hereelf  says 
that  she  had  nearly  foq^tten  her  native  tongue  from  con- 
stantly reading  other  langoaass.  The  oonseqnenoa  was,  that 
when  die  grew  to  womaiuiood  die  had  an  uveiwrooijit 
nervous  ^tem,  was  a  somnambnlut,  veiy  naar-^^ted,  and 
withal  wmit  is  called  a  strong-minded,  loud-voiced,  uoea> 
sively  dogmatic,  and  unquestionably  clever,  as  well  as  cul- 
tivated person.  The  sadden  death  of  her  father  in  Septembw 
1835,  threw  upon  her  domestic  duties  and  obligations  to 
which  she  resolutely  and  withoot  affectation  addressed  her- 
self. She  became  a  teacher  at  Boston  of  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  then  *  Lady  Superior  *  of  a  school  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  afterwards  united  herself  for  a 
while  to  that  singular  social  or  Fourieristie  Socie^  the 
'  Broc^  Farm  Commanit]%'  and  evontuallv  took  ap  her  pen 
as  a  means  of  support,  fflie  had  already  Secome  well  known 
as  a  writer  in  theneriodicals  when  she  in  1839  published  a 
translation  of  '  Eckermann's  Ccoivenationa  with  Goethe.* 
Having  acquired  great  celebri^  in  the  liteiaty  drdee  61 
Boston,  especislly  among  the  transcendeutalists  of  that 
learned  ci^,  for  her  conversitiond  talents  as  wdl  as  her 
critical  acumen,  it  was  proposed  to  turn  her  powers  that  way 
to  account,  by  fbrming  under  her  guidance  *  conversatiimal 
classes  *  of  the  ladies  of  Boston.  The  scheme,  odd  aa  it  may 
seem,  met  with  acceptance.  Five-and-twenbr  "  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  intelligent  women  to  be  found  in  Boston  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  "  met  at  stated  seasons  to  converse — 
the  '  conversation  *  being  of  course  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
learned  president— on  such  subjects  as  "  the  genealogy  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  will  (Jupiter) ;  the  cdestial  inspira- 
tion of  genius,  perception,  and  tianamission  of  divine  law 
(Apollo)?*  and  such  other  recon^te  themes  as  might  be 
conveyed  under  the  symbols  of  Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  so  forth ;  With  poetry,  music,  the  pictorial  arts, 
the  "  thought  that  ties  at  the  bottom  of  the  different  dances, 
and  other  more  sublunary  topics. 

When  Mr.  Emerson  started  his  'Did'  in  1840,  Biliss  Fuller 
waa  one  of  the  most  pnnninmt  of  his  |^<^f^^^^^hicd 
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ttmtribnton ;  and  die  vrate  for  it  muv  wy  cltver  arUdet 
on  the  '  Fioe  Arta,*  &c.,  some  of  which  were  aabwanently 
reptibliihed  in  her  Tolame  of '  Fftpen.*  She  alio  published 
at  Boiton  in  1644,  ondar  the  title  'Simmwr  en  the  Lakes,' 
an  account  of  a  rammer  tour.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the 
<  Dial  '<ahe  removed  to  New  TotIe,  and  was  installed  direc- 
tress of  the  literary  department  of  the  *  New  York  Tribnoe.' 
Here  she  let  her  stndies  tarn  more  directly  on  political  and 
social  philosophy ;  and  she  gave  ntterance  to  her  impressions 
of  the  vniui  «  bar  aex  in  *  Wmum  in  the  Nineteeth  Cen- 
taiT,'  a  work  which  endted  soma  attention  in  Enj^ond  as 
well  ss  is  America.  Bhe  also  published  here  the  collection 
<rf  her '  Papera  on  Uter^re  and  Art,*  alreadv  reCirred  to : 
both  of  these  works  were,  we  beliere,  reptintea  in  London. 

In  the  spring  of  1S46  ^e  pnt  in  execution  a  cherished 
scheme  of  a  prolonged  European  toor.  She  fint  viaited 
England^  where  she  staTod  some  time,  and  obtained  Intro* 
dnctioDB  to  many  of  the  literary  notabilities,  whom  she 
describes  and  criticises  in  her  letters  with  a  most  amnsing  air 
of  snperiority.  In  I^ris  ehe  also  remained  for  some  time,  and 
formed  the  acqnaintance  of  Madame  Dndevant,  &c.  Bat  Italy 
was  the  place  she  had  most  desired  to  Tisit,  and  thither  she 
next  proceeded — little  dreamins  to  what  a  strange  conclnsion 
all  her  theories  of  woman's  rights  and  claims  and  missions 
would  there  be  Immght  For  a  brief  space  she  revelled  in 
the  enjoyment  «f  the  scenery,  the  climate,  and  the  bonndless 
tmavreaofaitfaitbatnnny  Ts^on;  ud  it  most  be  added 
that  a  portion  of  her  time  was  occvpied  in  lendoing  herself 
conspicnoni  by  ber  open  and  resolnte,  thongh  somewhat  im- 
pmdent  aTowal  of  extreme  democratic  opioions,  and  inter- 
course with  persons  obnexioaa  to  the  aumoriUes  on  account 
of  th«r  suspected  liberalism.  But  at  length  she  became 
invoWed  in  an  affair  of  a  very  different  though  not  less  ex- 
citing nature.  Bhe  met  by  accident  at  vespers,  in  St  Peter's, 
Borne,  while  separated  from  her  frien(U  by  the  crowd,  a 
young  Italian  gentieman ;  he  behaved  with  a  eoartesy  that 
ehanned  her ;  an  intimacy  ensued,  and,  though  he  was  many 
years  her  junior,  so  utterly  uneducated  that  he  had  soarce 
ever  looked  into  a  book,  and  without  any  kind  of  intellectual 
pretensions,  the  strong-minded  worBhipper  of  intellect  with  a 
very  little  wooiiwgave  him  her  hand.  But  the  young  Marquis 
OsmU,  thongh  of  a  noble  family,  bad  a  very  snmll  patrimony, 
and  that  was  is  the  banda  of  tmsteei.  Horeorer Ids  fiunily 
were  devoted  Roman  Catholics,  and  bis  elder  bfothers  held 
bigb  appointments  under  the  papal  government ;  they  would 
of  course  be  bitterly  incensed  at  his  marrying  a  lady  not  of 
that  faith,  and  especially  one  who  was  an  avowed  libersl. 
He  therefore  arged  that  the  marriage  should  be  strictl^r  con- 
cealed :  and  to  this  she  submitted.  They  were  married  in 
December  1847,  and  Madame  Ossoli  remained  in  Rome, 
oetensibly  living  alone  as  plain  Margaret  Fuller ;  indeed  it 
was  not  till  more  than  a  year  after  Uie  birth  of  a  son  that 
even  her  own  mother  was  informed  of  the  marriage.  The 
audden  ascendancv  of  liberalism  in  Rome  however  altered 
matters.  Mia*  Fuller  had  in  Loudon  met  Manini,  and  under- 
taken, as  it  would  seem,  to  bear  communications  from  him  to 
variooa  Italian  liberals  j  and  she  had  oonverted  bar  bosband 
to  her  own  political  creed.  When  the  rerolntion  broke  out 
her  husbanathrew'hinuelfbeartily  into  the  movement;  and 
she  shrank  from  none  of  the  duties  which  her  position  and 
her  opinions  seemed  to  have  devolved  upon  her.  During  the 
ri^  of  Rome  the  was  occupied  as  nurse,  having  charge  of 
one  of  the  hospitals  opened  by  the  Roman  Commission  for 
the  succour  of  the  wounded,  and  acted  with  a  noble  disregard 
of  toil  or  danger,  and  with  much  judgment  as  well  as  the 
greatest  kindness  in  her  self-imposed  task.  The  fall  of  the 
republic  compelled  her  to  leave  Rome ;  and  with  her  hus- 
band and  her  child,  she,  after  staying  the  winter  at  Florence, 
embarked  at  L^hom  in  May  1850,  on  board  the  Elizabeth, 
for  America.  From  the  first  the  voyage  was  nnpropiiious ; 
the  captain  died  soon  after  the  ship  aaUed ;  tiie  weather  was 


A  few  of  the  pasiengen  and  crew  were  saved,  but  Margaret 
Fuller,  her  husband,  and  child  were  among  the  drowned. 
The  body  of  bar  diild  came  ashore,  hut  her  own  tomb  was 
the  ocean. 

The  writings  of  Marj^ret  Fuller  will  have  no  permanent 
value  in  themselves,  either  for  their  literary  merits,  their 
social  opinions,  or  their  eetimates  of  character,  of  art,  or  of 
literature.  But  they  will  retain  a  certain  vidue,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  biitoiy  ct  their  anthoTj  as  illutratiTe  of  a 


peculiar  phase  of  society  in  Amarioa  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  19tb  centwy.  Margaret  Fuller  herself  was 
undoubtedly  *  woman  of  great  ability  as  well  as  of  oonai- 
derahle  attainments,  but  she  bad  thoroughly  studied  not  a 
single  subject,  and  her  writings  are  all  disfigured  by  dogma- 
tism, assumption,  and  aelf-referenee.  In  them  you  often 
come  upon  a  striUng  and  apparently  original  thought ;  but  if 
the  thought  be  dwelt  on  for  a  moment,  it  is  recognised  as 
owing  its  uncommonnesa  mainly  to  peculiarity  <d  agres- 
sion :  and  sometimes  these  pecnuaritaea  degenerate  into  gm- 
tesqueness.  Had  ber  Ufa  been  spared  however  fbera  can  be 
littw  doubt  that  «diat  was  strange,  and  almoat  lapidnTe  in 
bar  earlier  wtNrka,  would  bave  disappeared,  and  the  better 
and  lovelier  part  of  her  character  ana  intellect  have  revealed 
itaelf.  The  severe  mental  diad^ine  she  had  undergone  in 
Rome  had,  as  she  said  in  one  ta  mora  of  her  letters,  anbdaed 
her  pride ;  and  with  humility  came  in  all  the  gentiu^  virtues 
and  intellectual  graces-  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  and 
beautiful  than  her  condnet  as  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother 
under  her  marriage  trials,  and  during  and  after  the  siege  of 
Rome;  and  the  letters  which  she  wrote  then  are  more 
graceful  and  eloquent  than  perhaps  anything  else  which  has 
fallen  from  her  pen.  She  wrote  an  account  of  the  Roman 
revolution,  the  progress  and  suppression  of  whidi  ^e  had 
watched  so  ssgerly,  but  the  maniaeript  parisbed  vith 
bar. 

{Mtmain  «^  Jfwvortt  FWer  Ctuli,  commled  by  ha 
Mends  J.  F.  Clarke^  K.  W.  Emstson,  and  W;  H.  Channii^ 

S  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1858,  and  3  Ttds.  8vo,  London,  ISfiS.) 

FUMARAMIDE.  [CmwsTmT,  jS.  8.] 

FUNGI.  There  is  fraqnently  eonsidersble  difiknltyio  da- 
tinguisfaing/Vifi^'from  the  other  forms  of  Cryptogamie  Plants: 
They  are  distinguished  from  lichens  by  their  more  fngitite 
nature,  their  more  succulent  texture,  their  want  of  a  tkallss 
or  expansion  independent  of  the  part  that  bean  the  repro- 
doetive  matter,  but  more  particulany  in  their  never  contain- 
ing germs  distinct  from  the  fructifying  bodies  a  Tcgetable 
germ  so  constant  in  Lichens. 

From  some  forms  of  they  lUffer  very  little,  but  the 
most  obriouB  distinction  is  their  mode  of  growth.  The 
Aiga,  like  the  Lichens,  do  not  derive  their  natriment  from 
the  Mdisa  m  which  they  grow,  which  is  the  cfwe  irith  all 
the  ^Singi.  Then  are  bowevor  certain  Urse  forms  of  F^tmyi 
which  it  is  diffienlt  to  distingoisb  from  by  tUa  dia- 
raeter ;  such  are  the  moulds  whkb  are  dml<^sd  in  ink, 
milk,  and  other  liquids. 

It  has  been  stated  that  An^ are  distinguished  tromAlfa 
by  the  abeence  of  spontaneous  mevementa.  It  ia  bo  doubt 
true  that  the  condition  of  the  protein  whicb  is  the  moftik 
agent  in  all  plants  is  different  in  Futiffi  from  what  it  is  in 
AlfftB,  but  this  is  no  general  distinction.  In  those  f^ium 
which  are  developed  in  water,  in  one  instance  at  least,  m 
Aefd^a  proli/era,  or  Saprol^fnia  ferax,  the  monmonts  of 
the  spores  are  as  sctive  as  in  any  of  the  Alfftr. 

"  In  the  simplest  form  Fungi  are  little  articulated  fila- 
ments composed  of  simple  cellules  placed  end  to  end.  Such 
is  the  mouldiness  that  is  found  upon  various  snbstaneea,  the 
mildew  of  the  rose-bush,  and  in  short  all  the  tribea  «l 
Mveor  and  Mueedo.  In  some  of  these  the  jtdnts  disarticulati^ 
and  appear  to  be  capable  of  reproduction ;  in  others  spores 
collect  in  the  terminal  joints,  and  are  finally  dispersed  by 
the  rapture  of  the  cellule  that  contained  them.  In  a  highv 
state  of  composition  Fwngi  are  masses  of  cellular  tisane  of 
a  determinate  figure,  the  whole  centre  of  which  eonsista  of 
spores  attached,  often  four  t(^ether,  to  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  at  length  dries  up,  leaving  a  dust-like  mass  inter- 
mixed more  or  less  wim  flocci,  as  in  the  puff-balla,  or 
sporidia,  contained  in  membranous  tubes  or  asd,  like  the 
thecn  of  Lichens,  as  in  the  Sphserias.  In  their  most  com- 
plete state  they  consist  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  which  ia 
even  and  imperforate;  like  the  cortical  layer  of  Lichens; 
the  other  separated  into  plates  or  cells,  and  called  the 
hymenium,  to  whose  component  cells,  wbicn  form  a  Btratum 
resembling  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  spores  are  attached  by 
means  or  little  processes,  and  s^erally  in  fours,  though 
occasionally  the  number  is  either  less  or  greater.**  (Lirbdlsy.) 

The  following  is  Schleiden's  account  of  the  devolopment 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  Fnngi:— 

"The  most  simple  {Hyphomyc^,  nlamentoos  JW^) 
form,  at  the  end  of  the  thread-like  cells,  narrower  pruto- 
berances,  in  each  of  which  a  spore  is  developed :  tnia  at 
length  separates,  having  consequentiy  a  double  membraa^ 
the  cell  of  the  spora  itself  and  th&^iMTeri^^l>oi«iiginm> 
Digitized  by  ^OOQlC 
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•riring  from  tlw  ptrent  c«ll,  aa,  for  ioctanee,  in  pMtciUiim 
mi  Bottytit.  Id  others  the  thread-like  cells  form  a  spherical 
■welling  at  the  extremity,  from  which  project  a  namber  of 
mch  proloneationa,  each  of  which  contaiu  a  spore,  while 
ike  wnole  ^rms  a  divided  iponngiiimi  ai,  for  uiitane6|  in 
Mticor  and  PmiciUitm. 

"  In  others  (Oattenm^eMi,  the  Tentricnlar  Fitngi)  the 
thread-like  calls  combine  into  pointed,  or  non-pointed, 
TarioDsty  shaped  aporocarps ;  in  or  upon  which  are  spores, 
of  the  deTelopment  of  which  we  know  nothing.  After  the 
■cattering  of  the  fpores,  the  thread-like  calla  often  nmafai  u 
tender  wool,  as  in  the  TrMiiaeuB,  or  u  a  ddtcaCe  network 
(eapillitinm),  aa,  for  instance,  in  Slemomtit  mibraria  ;  and 
the  external  capanle  (ntems  peridtnm)  ^nermlly  composed 
of  fine  filamentous  cells,  is  then  disaolved,  or  bnnts  in  ufFer- 
vat  regular  waya,  aa  in  Arxyria  and  Oeeutrum. 

"In  the  most  highly  developed  t^m^  (HywieMmyeetet, 
membraneona  JF^mgt^^  eloDgated  poneh-hke  cells  (probably 
oaky  the  ends  of  the  interwoven  filiform  faDga9>ceiia,  deve- 
loped into  the  sporocarps,  or  cells  formed  at  the  ends  of  these 
cells)  combine  oy  arrangement  ride  by  ride  so  closely  aa  to 
^  form  a  membrane  (hymenium).  Some  of  the  cells  of  this 
membnne  enlarge  considerably  (sporaogia),  and  send  out 
from  one  to  six  points  at  their  free  extremity,  in  each  of 
which  a  spore  is  developed.  The  filiform  cells  of  the  fringas 
then  either  form  ronnd  masse^  closed  in  all  roond  (sporo- 
carps), with  eavitiea  in  thdr  interior,  the  walls  of  which 
are  clothed  by  the  hymenium,  or  they  form  definitely 
arranged  colnmni  in  Aferiima,  tnbes  in  PoljrponUt  or  lameUae 
in  Doedalea  and  AgeerieiUt  which  are  clothed  by  the  hyme- 
nium, as  in  the  Hfmmnomyeetea.  Of  the  latter  we  only  know, 
vith  any  amount  of  aeenracy,  the  law  of  development  relating 
to  the  Toadstools,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  'ApandnscB. 
In  these  latter  there  are  formed,  at  definite  parts  of  the  floc- 
cnlent  mycelium,  small  hollow  heads  (volvn),  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  of  which  there  grows  a  corpuscle,  riiortly 
pedunculated  below,  and  enlare^  into  a  spherical  form  at 
the  top.  In  the  lower  part  of  mis  protuberance  a  horizontal 
circalar  cavity  is  formed,  to  the  upper  Bur&ee  of  which  are 
attached  the  tnbes,  lamellee,  &c.,  which  bear  the  hymenium. 
The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  only  formed  1^  a  membrane 
(indntdum).  which  is  either  separated  from  the  pedicel  on  its 
further  development,  or^  looaening  itaelf  from  it  and  the 
upper  part  at  the  same  tunejnmaini  ai  a  memhranoni  ring 
Qumnlna)  upon  the  stalk.  The  upper  part,  which  supports 
the  hymamnm  on  ita  lovrer  snrfoce,  dilates  subsequently, 
and  appears  aa  an  umbrellarlike  expanrion,  called  die  cap 
(pilous).  The  whole  then  breaki  throii^  ue  volva,  which 
is  Tery  soon  dissolved." 

Daring  their  growth  the  same  Fungi  annme  tsit  differ- 
ent forms  and  appearances.  It  thus  happens  that  the  same 
species  has  not  only  been  described  under  different  specific 
names,  but  even  referred  to  different  genera.  Fries  states 
that  he  has  traced  no  less  than  eight  genera  of  different 
authors  to  mere  degenerations  or  imperfect  states  of  Thele- 
phora  autphwea,  Neea  von  Esenbeck  also  states  that  the 
same  fungoid  matter  which  produces  Selerotiua  njfcetotpora 
in  the  wuiter,  derelopM  Aganeu*  volvaetiu  in  the  summer. 
FnrfflMor  Henalow  has  also  shown  that  some  the  supposed 
species  of  Uredo  are  forms  of  Pueemia,  Armma,  8ec.  KQt- 
xmg,  ID  an  essay  on  the  'Transformations  of  Plants,'  carries 
his  views  on  this  snhject  vety  br,  and  maintains  that  accord- 
ing to  different  circumstances  the  same  spedes  Hill  prodaco 
AlgcBy  PuMgi,  Lichens,  or  Mosses. 

\a  the  article  Entophtta,  8.  2,  will  he  found  an  accotint 
of  the  plants  growing  on  man  and  living  animala.  Many  of 
these  aie  Ftmgi.  Professor  Balfour,  in  bia  '  Class-Book  of 
Botany,*  gives  the  follovring  account  of  diseases  in  .plants 
produced  ny  JFStngi: — 

"  Hie  attacks  of  Parasitic  Fungi  cause  extenrive  injury 
and  disease  in  plants.  Some  think  that  the  spores  offwwi 
coming  into  contact  with  the  plant  act  both  as  the  predis- 
posing and  exdUng  cause  of  cuaease  i  others,  pariups  mora 
TOirectly,  think  that  some  change  is  first  produced  in  the 
cells  of  the  plant,  which  enables  the  spores  to  find  a  nidus, 
and  then  the  disease  goes  on  rapidly,  assuming  a  peculiar 
type  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus :  in  the  sune 
vay  as  vegetable  organisms  found  in  diseases  of  the  akin  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  the  disease,  but  aa 
being  devAloped  in  textures  prerioualy  morbid,  and  as  giving 
often  a  peculiar  character  to  the  diaease.  Many  m  the 
diseases  of  ealtivated  eropa  are  attributed  to  Fimffi.  The 
i^ues  <rf  .fkinsi  are  veiy  miBBte>  ud  an  oourtaatfy  floating 


in  the  air.  Hey  can  easily  be  applied  to  the  sofftteet  of 
plants.  When  they  find  an  ^propriate  soil  they  send  oat 
extenrive  filiform  ramifications,  which  spread  under  the  epi- 
dermis of  pUnts,  raise  blisters,  and  finally  burst  forth  in  the 
form  of  orange,  brown,  and  black  spots,  constituting  the 
fructification.  They  attack  the  stem,  leaves,  flowera,  and 
fruit  DifiRsrent  species  are  restricted  to  dlflerent  plants,  and 
even  to  different  parts  of  the  same  pluit.  The  forms  which 
the  same  fungus  assumes  seem  to  vary  sometimes  according 
to  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  The  disease  called  BugC 
Smut-Balhp  or  Psppei<-Brand,  is  ocearioued  by  the  plant  called 
Ureio  earns  by  De  Gandolle,  and  Uredo  foOida  by  Bauer. 
It  attacks  the  grains  of  wheat,  and  may  be  detected  in  them 
in  their  esrliest  state.  It  eonslBts  of  extremely  minute 
globules  of  a  duk  colour,  at  first  attached  to  a  tnread-Iike 
matter  or  mycelium.  Bauer  estimates  the  diameter  of  each 
of  the  globoles  at  1-I600th  of  an  inch,  and  consequffifttly  a 
^n  <J  wheat  (reckoned  at  less  than  1-lOOOth  of  a  cubic 
inch)  would  contain  four  millions  such  spores.  The  spores, 
or  powdety  matter,  have  a  disgusting  odour ;  hence  the  specific 
name  given  to  it.  The  dise'ise  is  propagated  by  contact. 
Steeping  the  grain  is  recommended  by  wme  as  a  means  <£ 
prevention,  and  alkaline  aolotions  have  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy.  Uredo  Unearit,  which  is  met  with  wso  in  Uiis 
diuase,  is  considered  as  being  a  young  state  of  the  Mildew- 
plant.  Another  disease  called  Smut,  or  Dust-Brand,  is 
oaosed  by  a  fungus  called  Uredo  tegetum.  it  resembles  the 
Bnut  fnngns  in  oolonr  and  shape,  but  its  spores  are  not  half 
so  large,  and  it  does  not  possess  a  fetid  odour.  This  fbngu 
destroys  the  ear  of  com  by  fint  causing  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  flower  to  become  alxHrtive,  while  the  pedicela  on  whidi 
these  are  iieated  swell  and  become  very  fie&y.  The  fungus 
then  consumes  the  whole  of  this  fleshy  mass,  and  at  length 
appean  between  the  chaff-scales  in  the  form  of  a  black  soot- 
like  powder.  It  is  said  also  to  attack  the  stem  and  leaves. 
When  ripe  the  nores  burst  through  the  epidermis,  and  are 
dispersed  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  like  charcoal.  The 
spore  is  1-S800th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Smut  is  rare  in 
wheat ;  it  is  common  in  barley,  and  more  so  in  oats.  It  is 
also  seen  in  many  grasses,  such  aBArrhenathmm  mmaoeum. 
The  disease  denominated  Rust,  Bed  B^,  Bed  Bobin,  and 
Red  Oum,  is  caused  by  a  fnngns  called  Uredo  rvtiigo.  It 
forms  yellow  and  brawn  oval  spots  and  blotches  upon  tha 
stem,  leaves,  and  dialL  The  spores  burst  throurii  tna  c^- 
dermis  and  are  dispersed  asTeiy  minute jpains.  The  disease 
is  common  in  com  and  in  grasses.  Mildew  is  a  disease 
caused  by  a  fungus  denominated  Pueeinia  grammis.  The 
ripe  spore-cases  of  this  plant  are  small  dark-brown  club- 
shaped  bodies,  their  thicker  end  being  divided  into  two 
chambers,  each  filled  with  minute  spores,  and  their  lower 
end  tapering  into  a  fine  stalk.  The  aori,  or  clusteis  of  apore- 
cases,  bunt  through  the  epidermis  sometimes  in  vaat  num- 
bers.  The  minute  spores  seem  to  enter  the  plant  h^  the 
stomata.  Some  think  that  they,  as  well  as  other  minute 
spores,  are  absorbed  b^  the  roots.  The  disease  attacks 
wheat.  Spring  wheat  is  less  liable  to  this  disease  than 
winter  wheat,  and  heavy  soils  are  less  subject  to  it  than 
light  ones.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  Barheny  is  in 
some  way  conne<;Jed  with  the  production  of  Mildew.  This 
idea  has  been  ^ved  to  be  enoneous  by  the  experiments  of 
Standinger,  near  Rambtug,  and  of  Homemann  at  Copenhagen. 
Unger  entertains  the  idea  that  bli^t^  milden^  and  smut  are 
to  be  conridered  aa  exauthematons  diseases  of  plants  cuaed 
by  the  spores  of  Fw^  entering  the  fctomata. 

"  Henslow  has  shown  by  experiment  that,  if  the  diseased 
seeds  of  wheat  be  ateeped  in  a  aolution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
they  will  not  produce  diseased  grain,  and  Uuit  the  sulphate 
of  copper  does  no  injuty  to  their  germination.  The  solution 
used  18  one  ounce  of  amphate  of  copper  to  a  gallon  of  water 
for  every  bushel  of  wheat.  Grain  also  steeped  in  hot  water 
does  not  reproduce  these  fungoid  diseases.  In  East  Lothian, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  smut,  seed-wheat  is  often 
stewed  in  rtale  urine,  and  vterwarda  some  newfy  slaked 
lime  is  sifted  on  it  Sometimes  a  solution  of  salt  is  used  as 
a  pickle.  Fonrcroy  and  Vauooslin  ascertained  b^  analyses 
that  Minted  wheat  contained  an  acrid  oil,  puUid  gluten, 
charcoal,  phosphoric  add,  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, pnosphate  of  lime,  ana  no  traces  of  starch.  As 
regards  Bimt  or  Pepper-Brand,  Henalow  remarks,  that  upon 
simply  immersing  the  grain  in  water  the  infected  seeds  float, 
and  on  the  water  being  poured  out,  nothing  but  the  sound 
ones  remain  in  the  veaul.  This  simple  process  of  sepaiatioa 
ia  not  faowsTtr  pnfectly  sffsati9e|JMca!uwJii.tikn^Bg.the 
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wheat  many  of  the  infected  gnms  ue  cnuhed,  and  the 
■pores  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  fine  powder  which 
aoheres  obstiDately  to  the  sound  grain,  hy  means  of  an  oily 
or  greasy  matter  foand  in  the  Ivnai.  la  order  to  detach 
them  thoFODgfaly,  it  has  been  conddered  nsefnl  to  add  some 
alkaline  1^  to  we  watn  in  which  they  are  washed.  The 
idkali  nnitea  with  the  oil  and  forms  a  ttapy  matter.  Ijme 
hai  been  ued  for  this  pnipoae,  common  potash,  sabstances 
oontaining  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  bom  stable  dnng  have 
alao  been  employed ;  other  matters,  as  snlphate  of  copper, 
act  by  destroying  the  vegetating  powers  of  the  Fwn^. 

"  Mr.  Ellia,  of  Earning,  Kent,  says  that  the  mvariahle 
nrerention  of  smut  in  wheat  is  accomplished  by  tcaldiDg  the 
blackest  wheat  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it 
with  lime.  The  wheat  placed  in  a  colander  or  in  a  basket  is 
immersed  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds,  jest  long  enooffh 
to  wet  it  completely^  it  is  then  immediately  dipped  in  cold 
water,  afterwards  dned  with  lime,  mixed  with  ouier  wheat, 
and  sown.  By  this  means  the  wheat  was  always  found  to 
be  cured  of  smut,  while  the  Tontsting  principle  was  nn- 
iujnred,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  water  was  boiling, 
and  the  wheat  tdten  ont  of  the  water  as  soon  aa  complete^ 
wetted.  Mr.  Ellis  tried  an  experiment  on  a  boshel  of  the 
blackest  wheat  he  could  procnre,  which  he  divided  into 
sixteen  equal  parts,  sowing  them  all  the  same  day,  but  with 
di&tent  treatment  The  result  at  harvest  was  that  the 
wheat  sown  without  preparation  produced  33  black  ears  out 
of  every  100,  while  Uiat  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  limed 
had  not  a  black  ear  in  several  thousands  which  were  ex- 
amined. Many  other  species  of  Uredo  as  well  as  Uttila^ 
give  rise  to  ctiseases.  ?rhey  receive  their  names  from  ihe 
plants  oh  which  they  are  parasitic,  and  it  seema  probable 
that  the  same  species  presents  Tuioas  fonns  accordiog  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  grows.  UttUoffo  Mt^dii,  a  maize 
■mut,  is  a  fnngna  which  snyee  riae  to  inotubeiuioes  <m  difier- 
flotiHUtaof  themaiu.  The  stem,  upper  leaves,  and  espe- 
cial&  the  bnwts  becoms  immensely  swollen  when  attached 
uiii  disease,  and  the  ovaries,  ovules,  and  male  UosaoBU 
are  not  exempt.  The  parts  affected  are  at  fint  white  tinged 
with  red,  smooth  and  juicy.  The  cellular  tissue  increases 
in  Tolttme^  and  is  permeated  by  radiating  hues  consisting  of 
mycelium  and  spores.  The  spores  are  twice  as  large  in 
linear  measure  as  those  of  the  oat  smut  At  first  the  small 
balls  contain  a  dark  stroog-amelling  fluid,  but  ultimately  the 
masses  become  dry,  and  present  a  quantity  of  dark  dust 
mixed  with  irregular  threads.  Ukilago  vittata  causes 
disease  in  grasses  in  India.  The  spores  of  Uttilago 
hypodytet  also  cause  disease  in  grasses.  The  spores  are  black 
and  round,  and  the  disease  they  occasion  is  denominated 
Giasa-smnt  The  plant  it  described  br  Tnlaane.  According 
to  LeveiU^  the  immense  quantity  of  black  dost  resulting 
from  it  in  the  hay-fields  of  France,  produces  injurioas  effects 
on  the  haymakers.  A  spedes  of  tfepazea  or  S«ptoria  some- 
times produces  disease  in  the  knots  of  wheat.  Varions 
species  of  Eryaiphe,  such  as  E.  ffuUata,  B.  pmieUkUa,  E. 
graminit,  E.  adunca,  and  E.  hicontit  give  rise  to  kintk  of 
mildew.  Eiysiphcs  are  often  met  with  in  common  pea 
crops.  Some  saythat  Oidiams  are  merely  particular  states 
of  Erysiphes.  The  plant  producing  mildew  in  the  vine  is 
Oidium  Tuckeri  of  Berkeley.  Other  sf^cies  of  (Hdium 
probably  cause  mildew  in  the  peach,  rose,  hop,  pea,  and 
onion.  For  destroying  the  mildew  in  vines  sulphur  is  recom- 
mended to  be  dusted  on  them.  Some  also  use  a  solution  of 
hydro-sulphate  of  lime,  made  by  boiling  sulphur  and  lime  in 
water.  A  fimgns  calleid  BhizoOoma  MaU  u  said  to  grow  on 
die  roots  of  apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  and  to  cause  destruc- 
tion to  the  trees.  Ergot  is  a  roonstrons  state  of  the  grain,  in 
which  the  enlarged  and  diseased  ovaiy  protrudes  in  a  cnrved 
form  resembling  a  cock's  spur,  hence  the  name  from  the 
French  'eigot/  meaning  a  spur.  The  ovary  is  black  e^»r- 
nally,  spongy  internally,  and  contains  much  oily  matter. 
Some  consider  it  as  produced  b^  the  attack  of  a  fungus, 
which  induces  a  diseued  condition  in  the  ovarian  cells. 
The  disease  is  usually  met  with  in  lye,  and  the  name  of 
sparred  rye  is  applied  to  it  It  sometimes  occurs  in  wheat 
and  in  barley,  and  it  has  also  been  noticed  in  Lolitim 
perenne,  L,  arvenee,  Fettuca  prcUetuis,  Phleum  ^atentey 
Jkulylii  ffitmeratOt  AtUhoxanthvm  odoratwn,  FAalariM 
amndinacea,  and  Jlopecunu  agrettis,  Eraot  consists  of  a 
veiy  dense  tissue  formed  by  polygonal  cells,  united  inti- 
mately with  one  another,  and  fillsd  with  an  oily  fluid.  It  is 
developed  in  the  unimpregnated  orale  of  rve,  lor  althoogh 
extremely  dilated  by  the  entophyte  and  rendersd  difficult  of 


recognition,  the  integuments  of  the  ovule  increase  withovt 
completely  losing  the  form  which  they  wonld  have  assumed, 
if  they  had  grown  into  a  true  grain,  imitating  in  this  respect 
Uie  ovaries  of  wheat,  in  whidi  TiUetia  cones  (Bunt)  has 
nplaeed  ti»  seed.  The  solid  mass  which  has  been  called 
Scterotium  eUmu  by  De  CandoUe,  and  the  filamentoos  pra- 
tion  called  (E^nAootfttaby  Leveilleand  and  Erjfok^ 
by  Qoekett,  are  only,  properly  speaking,  or^ns  of  vegetatim. 
the  fangns  desUned  to  grow  from  this  apparatus  is  an 
elegant  Spkaeria,  probably  that  called  by  Fnes  CbnMicepe 
purpurea.  This  plant  has  been  seen  by  Schumacher  ui 
diseased  cereal  grams,  and  it  has  been  detected  by  Ronsael  in 
SeUrotium  damt,  growing  on  Bromua  ti^vattetu  and  Anuido 
ctdamagrostitf  and  by  Dameril  in  Ergot  of  Rye.  Tolasne 
has  shown  that  this  Cord^icept  is  produced  from  the  Ergot 
when  it  is  allowed  to  v^etate.  Ergot  of  Grasses  and  Enot 
of  Cyperaeta,  according  to  Tulasne,  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  vegetable  species.  Rye  affected  with  this  disease, 
when  need  as  bread,  is  very  prejudicial.  The  Abb^  Tessier 
showed  that  Ergot  cansed  gangrene  in  animala  that  fed  ob 
it,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  nn^rene  <rf  tha  ex- 
tremities occurring  in  persons  who  bad  hved  on  disosswi  4 
rye.  Eigot  is  said  to  prevul  in  rye  grown  ai  wet  and  stiff 
land. 

"  The  disease  which  has  rennfly  attacked  the  Potato  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  by  many  attributed  to  the  attack 
of  Fungi.  This  view  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Berkeley,  who  describes  the  fungus  as  Botrytit  in/e^oM. 
The  spores  are  supposed  to  enter  ue  stomata  and  to  canae 
disease  in  the  leaves  in  the  first  instance,  which  afterwards 
extends  to  the  tnbers.  The  effects  produced  on  the  leaves 
resembled  much  those  caused  by  poisonous  gasses,  such  as 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  adds. 

"  Berkeley  attributes  the  Potato  disease  entirely  to  Fimgi. 
He  states  that  the  disease  commenced  in  the  leaves.  Tuj 
were  attacked  by  the  mould,  which  ran  its  course  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  from  the  ra^dity  of  the  action,  thejperiod  for 
examination  of  the  leaves  has  often  paused  over.  Toe  fongu 
generated  does  not  live  on  decayed  or  decaying  matter,  bat 
IS  one  which  produces  decay,  and  renders  the  plants  on- 
healthy.  The  fungus  acts  by  feeding  on  the  juices  of  plants, 
preventing  the  elamration  of  the  sap  in  the  leaves^  obstruct- 
ing the  aiunisdon  of  air  and  the  emission  of  traDspired  fluids. 
The  stem  is  thus  overcharged  with  moisture,  and  ultimately 
rots,  while  every  source  of  nutriment  is  cat  off  from  the  half- 
ripe  tubers.  The  atmospheric  ccmditions  dnring  the  hte 
disease  made  the  fungus  spread  rapidly. 

"  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Botrytit  is  developed  in 
the  progress  of  the  Potato  disease,  the  question  arises  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  originating  cause.  The  view  which  seems 
to  be  most  consonant  with  the  phenomena  is,  that  chan^ 
are  induced  in  the  cells  of  the  potato  by  enltivation  whsA 
rmdor  the  leaves  liable  to  disease.  Atmospherb  influences 
are  thus  enabled  to  act  upon  them,  so  as  to  cause  alterations 
in  their  cells ;  and  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  such  as  the 
Botrytit,  accelerates  the  morbid  action,  and  causes  it  to 
assume  a  peculiar  fcmn.  In  this  way  high  cultivation, 
atmospheric  influencei,  and  Fungi,  all  contribute  to  cause 
disease.  In  the  Potato  diseaise  of  184S,  Harting  says  that 
brown  granular  matter  was  deposited  in  the  cells,  first  in 
those  near  the  epidermis,  then  tne  cellular  walls  lost  their 
transparency,  and  the  cellules  could  no  longer  be  isolated  by 
boiling  water;  next  the  cell-wall  was  destroyed,  and  small 
cavities  were  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  tissue,  in  which 
were  agglomerated  grains  of  starch,  and  finally  parasitic 
organisms  appeared  in  the  cavities.  The  vegetable  parasites 
developed  were  Piiiy«ulit  t^bOfFuit^oHiiim  Solamt  ^.<tt^ 
foiim,/l  cafw2idiMi,and  Ofift'iMffjo^^  When  the  diaeaae 
had  advanced  insects  were  also  present 

"  Crum  attributed  the  disease  of  the  tnbers  of  the  Potato 
to  rupture  of  the  starch  cells,  and  mixture  of  their  contents 
with  nitrogenous  matter,  thus  causing  fermentation,  as  in  the 
wple  and  grape.  Solly  objects  to  the  fungus  theory  of  the 
rotate  disease.  He  says  that  decaying  oiguiio  matter  is 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  Fvjtgi,  He  Uiinks  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  putrefying  azolised 
matter  in  the  stem,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  that 
this  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  causes  a  struggle 
between  vital  and  chemical  forces,  and  induces  decomposi- 
tion hy  a  proceaa  of  fermentation.  The  azotised  matter,  in  a 
condition  to  act  as  ferment,  is  produced  by  the  state  of  the 
season,  \y  dsfideney  of  light,  and  by^  other  m^eorolog^cal 
causes.   Analyses  iibowgia^.^^^>@^^rfgt^^di^ 
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potato  Qodeno  »  nmA  and  important  change.  Dr.  Lyon 
Flay£ur  and  Mr.  Phillips  loond  that  the  amount  of  albumen 
and  gluten  decreased  mm  S*34  in  the  aonnd  potato  to  '38  in 
the  oiwaBed ;  and  when  the  diaeaie  advanoed  they  finally 
disappeaied. 

"  Mitacherlich  aayi  that  the  change  vhich  cellnloae  nnder- 

Ses  by  the  action  of  a  pecnliar  fennent  is  characteristic  of 
a  mbetance.  This  fermenting  agent  is  obtained  when 
half  putrid  potatoes  cut  up  into  pieces  are  placed  in  water 
with  portioDB  of  fresh  potatoes^  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
cella  of  the  fresh  portitma  bcvin  to  be  eauly  separable.  It 
is  also  foimedi  thongh  men  uowly,  when  fresh  potatoes  cut 
np  are  aet  aside  coroMd  with  water ;  the  liquid  is  filtered^ 
ud  fresh  potatoes  cut  ia  slices,  added  to  it  j  iriwn  these 
are  decomposed,  a  p<Nrtion  of  the  liquid  ma;^  be  treated  with 
water,  and  mere  stices  of  potato  added,  which  soon  become 
decomposed,  and  in  this  manner  inereaae  the  activity  of  the 
liquid.  Hence,  just' as  iu  the  fomentation  of  an  innision  of 
malt,  the  yeast,  the  fermentatiTe  fungus,  becomes  augmented, 
so  does  the  fennent  increase.  It  oiHy  acts  upon  the  ce^n- 
lose,  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  starch-ceUs  of  the  Potato ; 
first  the  cells  senate  from  each  other,  so  Uiat  it  furnishes 
ns  with  a  convenient  means  of  obtuoing  the  cells  with  Uieii 
contents  in  on  isolated  state,  and  facilitating  their  examina- 
tion ;  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  snbsequentiy  also  dissolTed, 
and  the  starch-particles  foil  ont :  in  this  manner,  in  24  hours, 
a  sUoB  of  potato  is  rendered  so  soft  to  a  depth  of  two  lines, 
that  this  portion  can  be  removed  by  &  pair  of  forceps,  the 
hard  maaa  of  the  potato  lying  beneath  the  softened  layer, 
•0  that  this  process  takes  plaoe  sneceasiTelT  fr«n  die  on^ 
ade  towards  the  interior,  not  by  the  whue  of  the  potato 
being  simultaneously  permeated  by  the  fermoit  to  the  inner- 
moet  portion.  Exactly  the  same  process  as  that  which  we 
can  produce  spontaneously,  he  says,  occurs  in  the  Potato 
disease,  which  during  late  years  has  done  so  much  mischief. 
In  this  also  the  cellulose,  and  not  the  starch,  is  decom- 
posed ;  and  the  lii^uid,  which  the  author  had  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  one  of  the  diseased  potatoes,  imme- 
diately produced  the  decomposition  of  a  sound  one.  This 
decompodtiou  ia,  therefore,  he  says,  not  the  disease  itself,  but 
merely  the  result  of  it.  Its  cause  undoubtedly  depends  upon 
Uis  d^ing  or  the  previous  death  of  the  entire  plant,  and  just 
aa  it  18  well  known  in  the  case  of  other  plaiUa  that  they  die 
wbioi  the  apices  of  their  rootsare  too  stnnigly  cooled,  so  m^ 
a  ndden  cold  rain  following  a  long  warm  winter  produce  a 
similar  condition  of  the  potato  plant.  It  is  only  after  decay 
has  commenced  that  Fmm  and  insects  attack  the  plant. 

"  Liebig  attributed  the  Potato  disease  to  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed transpiration,  depending  upon  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  atmosphere-  He  refers  to  Hale's  accurate  researches 
in  regard  to  the  Hop  blight,  in  which  the  disease  is  traced 
to  the  want  of  correspondence  between  absorption  and 
transpiration,  and  a  consequent  stagnation  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  juices.  The  same  thing,  he  thinks,  takes  place 
in  the  potato  in  consequence  of  cold  and  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  moisture ;  and  he  shows  that  in  184S  and  1846, 
when  the  disease  oTerran  Europe,  damp,  cold,  and  rainy 
weather  followed  heat  and  drought  just  at  the  period  of  the 
moat  Inxnriant  growth  of  the  potato.  The  vessels  and  cells 
Iwcame  chaiged  with  fluids ;  and,  owing  to  the  checked 
ttanaiaration,  there  was  stagnation  of  the  sap  and  death. 

"  Pwtgi  and  putrefaction  are,  according  to  him,  the  con- 
■eqnences  of  the  death  of  the  plant.  Klotzsch  proposes  to 
check  the  Potato  disease  by  pinching  off  the  extreme  points 
of  Uie  branches  and  twigs  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
downwards  when  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  six 
or  nine  inches  above  the  soil,  and  to  repeat  this  on  eveiy 
branch  or  twig  on  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  week.  This 
check  to  the  atom  and  bianehes,  he  thinks,  will  direct  the 
nutrient  matters  in  the  direction  of  the  increase  and  multi- 

{ilication  of  subterranean  as  well  as  aerial  branches.  This 
eads  to  increased  development  of  tuber,  and  strengthens  the 
leaves  and  stalks.  Tombelle  Lomba,  of  Namur  says  that 
he  bas  saved  potatoes  frran  disease  by  cutting  <w  the  stems 
aftez  flovreiing  with  a  very  sharp  sickle,  and  then  covuii^ 
the  ground  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  not  leas  than  an  inch 
and  a  hidf.  The  top  dressing  thus  applied  was  not  disturbed 
till  the  pototoes  were  ripe.  The  haulm  was  removed  after 
heing  cut.  It  ia  said  tnat  the  tubers  acquired  a  good  sixe 
and  were  of  excellent  quality.  If  these  beta  are  true,  it 
would  appear  that,  while  leaves  are  necessaiy  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tubers,  the  latter  on  acqniring  a  certain  aize  can 
continue  their  growth  by  their  own  proper  and  nnaasisted 


vitality.  The  general  eonclnsions  to  be  drawn  frton  all  that 
has  been  said  relative  to  the  Potato  disease  are,  that  changes 
are  induced  in  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  potato  certain 
obscure  meteorological  and  epidemic  causes;  that  an  alters 
tion  takes  place  in  the  cellulose  and  in  the  contents  of  the 
cells,  which  speedily  leads  to  decay ;  that  parasitic  Fwtgi 
find  a  nidus  in  the  decaying  organic  matter,  so  aa  to 
aecelerato  and  give  a  character  to  the  diiaaae  j  and  that,  as 
yet,  no  remedy  has  been  devised," 

For  an  account  of  the  Fvngi  supposed  to  prodace  Dry- 
Bot  in  timber  see  the  article  Dkt-Rot. 

In  manv  puta  of  the  world  the  Fwgi  afford  a  supply  of 
food  to  the  inhabitants,  although  not  more  than  naU  a 
dozen  spades  are  to  bo  found  in  the  markets  of  Ltrndot,  and 
only  the  common  Mushroom,  Truffle,  and  Morel  are  eataa 
in  Paris ;  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  large  numbac 
of  species  are  consumed.  rAoAaious.] 

Dr.  Badham,  in  his  work  m  the  *  Esealent  Fnngnses  ef 
England,'  gives  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  fdlowing 
species  of  British  Fui^  as  those  which  may  be  used  aa  food  :— 

Agaricut  acru  m»nor,  A.  tUutaeeuSj  A.  atrametUanm,  A. 
eampettrit,  A.  c<uta»au,A.caudicimUy  A.eom(Uui,  A.  adi- 
cuwM,  A  emetieus,  A.  exquiaitut,  A./utipe*,  A.KeUrophyUua^ 
A.  mdUut,  A.  nt^yularia,  A.  oreeUa^  A.  oreadet,  A.  ottreatua, 
A.permmatua,  A.  piperattu,  A.  procenu,  A.pruruduM,  A. 
rttScr,  A.mbaeen$,A.ta7igiiineuB,A.va^natm,A.  vioUuetu, 
A  virtacentj  A.  virgineus,  A.  ulmaritu,  A .  Catarea,  Boletiu 
edulit,  B.  Ivridw,  K  seaoer,  CantharelluM  et&anv^  Clavaria 
eoraUioida,  FittuUna  hepatieOf  SdvtBa  enspck  Jt.  kumnota, 
Svdnim  repcmdtmj  £^coperdon  Bwuta^  L.  plvmbtwin, 
Mwch^a  temSibmtf  J*mta  acOabulOf  PUvponu  corj^imu, 
F.frondotut,  P.  (HimtiMr,  Verpa  iUgital^ormu. 

Too  great  cantion  however  cannot  be  employed  in  dia> 
tinguishmg  the  edible  from  the  poisonoiu  species.  In  tlw 
markets  of  Rome  an  inspector  of  Funguses  is  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  Fwn^  exposed  for  sale,  and 
none  are  ulowed  to  be  sold  but  with  hu  express  sanction. 
But  it  would  appear,  from  a  case  quoted  in  Ltndley'a 
'Vegetable  Kingdom,' that  Fungi  which  are  usually  innocuous 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  poisonous.  The 
fungus  consumed  in  this  instance  by  a  family  in  Cambridge- 
shire was  the  Agarictu  penonaiuaf  a  species  sold  in  Covent 
Garden  under  tne  name  of  Blewitts,  snd  which  all  writers 
agree  in  r^arding  as  perfectly  free  from  danger. 

Hie  pois<moua  pnuciples  prodoeect  in  ue  Fimffi  have 
sometimes  been  employed  in  medicine,  an  instanoa  of  whiiih 
is  given  above  in  tne  Eigot  The  action  of  a  speeieB  of 
Bcvuta  haa  been  found  similar  to  that  of  duon^rm. 
[B0TIST4,  S.  1.]  The  Ataanita  mutcaria  possesses  an  ia- 
tradcating  property,  and  is  onployed  by  northern  aatkois  aa 
an  inebrianU  The  following  ia  tu  aoeoont  of  Lugsdoff,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Oreville  :— 

"  This  variety  of  Amanita  inutoaria  ia  used  by  the  inhsr 
bitants  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  in  tibe  same 
manner  as  vrine,  brandy,  arrack,  opium,  are  by  other 
nations.  Such  Fuoffi  are  found  most  plentifully  about 
Wischna,  KamtebatlLs,  and  WiUovra  Derecdua,  and  are  very 
abundant  iu  some  seasons  and  Scarce  in  others.  They  are 
collected  in  the  hottest  months,  and  hang  np  by  a  atring  to 
dry  in  Uie  air ;  some  dty  of  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
are  said  to  be  fsr  more  narcotic  than  those  artificially  pre- 
served. Small  deep-coluured  specimens  thickly  covned 
with  warts  are  also  said  to  be  more  powerful  than  those  of 
a  larger  size  and  paler  colour.  The  usual  mode  of  taking 
the  inngus  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus  and  swallow  it  with- 
out chewing,  which  the  Samtchatkadales  say  would  disorder 
the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  fresh  in  soups  and 
sauces,  and  then  loses  much  of  its  intoxicating  property. 
When  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  Vaceinum 
uUginotvm  its  effects  are  those  of  a  strong  wine.  One 
large  or  two  aaaH  Fungi  are  a  common  dose  to  produce 
a  pleasant  intoxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if  water 
be  drunk  after  it,  which  aogmente  the  narcotic  prindplek 
The  desired  effect  comes  on  fion  one  to  two  hmirs  aiur 
taking  the  fongna.  Oiddiness  and  drunkenness  result  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  wine  or  spirits :  cheerful  emotions 
of  the  mind  are  first  produced,  ^e  conotenance  becomes 
flushed,  involuntary  words  and  actions  follow,  and  sometimes 
at  last  an  entire  loss  of  conaciousnesa.  It  renders  some 
remarkably  active,  and  proves  highly  stimulating  to  muscular 
exeition.  By  too  large  a  doae  violent  spasmodic  effects  are 
produced.  So  very  exciting  to  the  nervous  system  ia  many 
udividuaJs  is  this  fongna  that  the  effecto>.are  ofteniveiy 
Digitized  byLjOOglC 
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Indicroog.  If  a  person  vnder  ita  inflaenee  vithes  to  step 
over  a  straw  or  a  small  atic^,  he  takes  a  stride  or  a  jamp 
mffieieiit  to  clear  the  trank  «  a  tree.  A  talkatiTe  permn 
cuinot  ktep  ulenn  or  leerataj  and  one  fimd  of  miuic  is 
perpetually  nnging.  The  moat  nngnhr  effect  of  the  Amanita 
u  we  ioflnenee  it  poaeessei  over  the  nrine.  It  is  lud  that 
from  tiine  immemorial  the  inhahitants  have  known  that  the 
fdngni  imparts  an  intoxicating  qnality  to  that  secretion, 
which  continues  for  a  considerable  time  after  taking  it.  For 
instance,  a  man  moderately  intoxicated  to-day  will  by  the 
next  morning  have  slept  himself  sober,  bat  (as  is  the 
custom)  by  taking  a  tea-cup  of  his  nrine  he  will  be  more 
poweifoUy  intoxicated  than  he  was  the  preceding  day.  It 
IS  therefore  not  uncommon  for  confirmed  drunkards  to  pre- 
serve their  nrine  as  a  piecioua  liqnor  against  a  scarcity  of 
the  fangna  The  intoxicating  property  of  the  nrine  is 
capable  of  being  propagated,  for  every  one  who  partakes  of 
it,  haa  his  nrine  similar^  effiscted.  Thua,  with  a  veir  few 
Amanitet  a  party  of  dmnkarda  may  keep  ap  their  debaneh 
for  a  week.  Dr.  Langadorf  mentiona  th^  by  meana  of  the 
second  person  taking  the  nrine  of  the  first,  the  third  of 
the  second,  and  so  on,  the  intoxication  may  be  propagated 
through  five  individnals." 

Fiaigi  are  often  phosphorescent.  The  light  given  out  by 
apeaes  of  Rkigomorpha  in  the  coal-mines  of  Dresden  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  them  the  appearance  of  an  enchanted  castle. 
As/ariau  Qardneri,  which  grows  on  a  sort  of  palm  called 
Britada  in  Brazil,  is  highly  luminous.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  in  A.  oleariua  in  the  soath  of  Europe,  and 
in  two  species  of  Fungi  at  Swan  Kiver.  Dr.  Hooker  de- 
acribea  a  luminous  fungus  as  growing  npom  decaying  wood  in 
the  forests  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

It  ia  Rsnerallv  stated  that  Funffi  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
Tegetaue  kingoom,  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  dis- 
engagement of  earhonic  acid  gas.  In  experimenta  whidi 
have  been  performed,  this  haa  been  the  result;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tissues  of  JPkmffi  are  easily  decomposable, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  absorptiai  of  oxygen,  and 
the  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ia  the  resalt  of  decay, 
rather  than  of  the  tme  growUi  of  the  plant.  The  following 
substances  were  found  by  Payen  in  hia  analyaia  of  Fungi: — 
1.  Water;  2.  Cellalose ;  3.  Nitn»;enised  Substances; 
4.  Fatty  Matters ;  ff.  Sugar;  6.  Vohitile  Matter;  7.  Sul- 
phur ;  8.  Salts,  containing  Silex  and  Potash.  These  anb- 
stances  are  analogous  to  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
deoxidation,  and  must  either  be  formed  by  that  process  in  the 
ftuipus  itself,  or  taken  directly  np  from  tlu  sahatanees  on 
>  which  they  grow,  by  absorption. 

A  carious  iaet  cooneetea  with  the  developmenb  of  Fungi 
ia  the  oocnrrenee  of  Testable  eella,  referred  to  tl^  order,  in 
liquids  undergoing  fermentation.  Douriiu  the  converaiMi  of 
malt  into  beer,  plant-cella  are  eonsti^y  obaerved  to  be 
praeent,  and  these  have  been  described  as  a  plant,  under  the 
name  of  Saeeituva^fee$  Ckretisiee.  During  the  preparation 
of  flax,  as  now  eairied  on  at  Belfast,  Professor  Allman  bas 
observed  present  cells  resembling  those  of  Satxhar<mjfea, 
Whether  these  are  true  plant-cells  or  not,  is  still  a  question  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  a  question  as  to  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  ehangea  going  on  in  the  solutions  m 
which  they  occur.  They  are  probably  a  result,  and  not 
the  cao»e^  of  fermentation.  These  cells  have  not  escaped 
the  obaervatioa  of  SeUeiden,  and  the  following  ia  hia  account 
of  tiiem 

"In  the  last  place,  I  must  mention  a  highly  interesting 
analogy,  which,  when  more  accurately  examined,  may 
perhaps  one  day  Ipad  to  tiie  most  satishetory  explanation  « 
the  process  oF  cell-formation — I  mean  vinous  fermentation. 
We  have  here  a  fluid  in  which  aagar  and  dextrin,  and  a 
Ditrogenous  matter,  as  a  cytoblaat,  are  preaeut.  At  a  certain 
temperature,  which  is  periiaps  necessary  to  the  chemical 
actiwty  of  the  mucus,  there  onijinatea,  without,  as  it  appears, 
the  influence  of  a  living  plant,  a  process  of  cell-formaUon' 
(the  origin  of  the  so-called  fermentation-fnngus),  and  it 
^poara  that  it  is  only  the  vegetation  of  these  cells  which 
produces  the  peculiar  changes  that  occur  in  the  fluid. 
Whether  this  organism  is  really  a  fungus,  is  a  matter  of 
indiffennce ;  but  whether  it  alone,  through  the  activity  of 
Ua  vital  procesau,  determines  the  process  of  fermentation, 
aeaervea  to  be  aecniately  determined. 

*p  ^™  add  my  own  obaerrationa  on  Iheae  fermenta- 
tion-cella,  I  braised  aome  coxrants  with  aa^.  and  having 
pnitad  the  joice  thzoogh  a  doth  dilatad  it  vitti  water  ud 


filtered  throngh  folded  p^er.  The  fluid  was  bri^t  red, 
quite  clear  and  transparent,  and,  under  the  microaeope, 
showed  no  trace  of  grannie^  bot  preaented  a  nnmber  of  little 
drops  of  a  pure  cleu  oiL  At  the  end  of  twenty-^onr  hoon 
the  whole  fluid  waa  opaleacent,  and  presented,  nnder  the 
microaeope,  a  nnmber  of  grannies  saapended  in  it.  On  the 
second  day  these  granules  had  greatly  increased,  and  thne 
appeared  amongst  them  perfectly-formed  ferment-oella. 
There  also  appeared,  now  and  then,  veaiclea  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  On  the  fourth  day  fermentation  waa  very  active.  At 
Die  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  Bur&ca  of  the  fluid,  yeast 
had  formed;  but  these  yeastti  consisted  of  single  cells,  or 
several  attached  one  to  anothw.  In  the  solitary  cells  could 
be  observed  the  way  in  which  (We  cell  waa  fwrned  from 
another.  The  ferment-cells  do  not  in  this  state  permit  of  a 
distinction  between  the  contenta  and  the  membrane  of  the 
cell.  In  the  midst  of  the  cell  there  is  a  transparent  spot ; 
bat  whethn  hollow,  or  a  solid  nacleua,  I  could  not  decide. 
The  remaining  partaappeared  entirel^r  homognieoaa,  jrellowisb 
like  a  nitroi^ioaa  aubatance,  sometimes  mixed  with  small 
aolitarv  granules.  In  a  similar  way,  a  solution  of  angar  with 
elder-floweiB  was  examined,  and  fcave  simihtrretalta.  Other 
reanlta  were  obtained  in  the  following  way: — Pore  white 
protein  (albumen)  from  the  white  of  an  Cfg,  waa  dried,  and 
rubbed  down  with  sugar,  and  left  to  fermeht :  thct  fioid  at 
fint  waa  perfectly  clear.  On  the  third  day,  the  small  por- 
tiona  of  protein,  which  at  the  commencement  exhibitM  a 
aharply  angular  aspect,  assumed  partly  a  granular  aspect,  and 
some  a  more  or  less  rounded  form.  These  globules  showed 
an  active  molecular  movement,  and  some  appeared  atrung 
together.  On  the  fourth  day  there  waa  seen  between  these 
granules  round  or  elongaied  cells,  which  were  either  solitaty, 
or  arranged  together  in  a  line  with  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  oranched  fibres.  Theae  cells  were  not  morB  than 
one-third  of  the  diameter  of  ordinary  ferment-cells.  An 
active  fsmuntation  went  on,  and  gaa-bubblea  were  given  oat 
from  the  protdn-grannlea  and  uie  linear  eella.  P^^vpet 
fennent-ceUa  did  not  make  their  appearance.  VhuA  alba- 
men,  mixed  with  sunr,  and  filtered,  became  thickened  en 
the  aecond  day,  ancT  contained  little  gtanolee  of  albnmoi 
(coagulated  I).  The  further  phenomena  were  similar  t« 
thoee  exhibited  by  the  preceding,  except  that  there  were 
developed  a  few  true  ferment-cells.  Protein  moistened  with 
waterdisplayed  tiie  same  appearances  as  when  mixed  withaugar 
and  water ;  ultimatelv  pntrefoction  came  on,  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  Infuaorvt,  but  the  ventable  formation  preceded. 
There  appears  to  be  two  very  different  types  of  ferment-cells, 
accordingas  the  fluid  contains  organic  acids  and  essential  oils 
or  not.  From  the  phenomena  euibited  by  the  ferment-cell^ 
one  might  be  inclined  to  regard  them  as  rimilar  to  anhnal- 
cells,  vniieh  are  formed  throudi  a  eavify  in  the  cytoblast, 
and  ^ch  affind  indications  of  the  nucleoli  in  their  huhot 
development.  Bat  this  analogy  ia  not  tenable,  and  theabora 
observations  mast  be  regarded  as  imperfect.  If  we  take 
fully  developed  ferment-cells,  and  treat  them  with  aUiei; 
alcohol,  or  caustic  alkalies,  there  will  he  found  in  the  fluid  a 
number  of  globular  delicate  cells,  with  thin  but  clearly  dis- 
tinguiiihable  walls,  which  contain  a  clear  fluid,  with  heie 
and  there  very  smalt  granules,  which,  alone  or  in  group*,  are 
attached  to  the  inner  surbce  of  the  cell-wall,  and  (almost  Q 
always  a  large  round  flat  body  (a  cytoblant  T)." 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Fungi  ia  given  in 
Lindley's  *  Vegetable  Kingdom '  :— 


Spores  generally  guatemate,  on  dis- 
tinct Sporophores.   Hymenium  naked. 

Spores  generally  quateniate,  on  dia- 
dinet  Sporophorea.  Hymeninm  inclosed 

in  a  Feiidinm  

Spores  single,  often  septate,  on  mwe' 
or  less  distinct  Sporophores.  Flocei  of 
the  fniit  obsolete  or  mere  pedaucles. 

Spores  naked,  often  aeptaie.  Thallna 
floccose  


Bymmon^feetet,  or 
Agaricacat^ 

ChuttnmjfceUt,  at 
^^fcoperdattotm 

Ocmiomgretlety  or 
Urtdinaeeee. 

ByphomjfoeUs,  Qi 

Sporidia  contained  (ganenHy  d^t  Atoomyc^,  «c 
together)  in  Asci.  j  Belvellaeete, 

Spores  surrounded  a  vesicular  veil  [  Physomycetet,  or 
or  Sporangium.   Thallua  floccose.        j  Mucoracea. 

(Fries,  Slytteiaa  Mtfcologictm;  Greville,  Ctyptogamie  F^tra; 
Neuet  ^ttan  der  FUze ;  Corda,/am«fv  Endiicher,  Gmera 
PlatUarum;  Hooker,  Britith  Flcra;  Sowerby,  Ftmgi; 
Bulliard,  .^^tirw  ofFun^i  Lindley,  V&ietabU  Kingdom ; 
Berkeley,  PoMn  in  Aimak  of  Natmfl  SittonA 
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GADOLINITE.  fYTTMoii.] 
OADWALL.  [Ddokb.] 

GAEKTNBR,  or  GXRTNER,  FBIEDRICH  VON, 
vehitect,  waa  bom  at  Coblens  in  1793,  and  wa«  the  ton  oi 
Johann  Andreu  Gaertner.  Bnraght  to  Mnnich  at  an  oarly 
age,  he  received  a  genenl  eeientuo  education,  and  in  1809 
entered  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  order  to  deTot*  himwlf 
speciKlly  to  architecture.  After  three  yean  be  went  to 
Paris,  to  enter  the  Academy  there ;  and  here  he  enlarged  his 
Icnowledge  under  the  gaidane*  of  Pereter.  Franca  hut  been 
daring  many  yean  regarded  aa  the  iehooi  of  Geimuy  in  art 
—for  Gnrnian  art  wu  then  mly  aboat  to  re-aiwrt  indepeiH 
dent  oharaeter,  nch  aa  nnder  Gartner  and  other  artista  it 
•oon  acquired.  In  1814  Gartner  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
xemained  four  yean.   He  viaited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other 

£ laces  of  general  interest,  bat  would  appear  to  have  devoted 
imself  to  the  antique  monoments  as  much  as  to  later  works, 
although  it  is  the  character  of  the  Byttntine  and  early  Italian 
styles  to  which  the  designs  in  his  own  buildings  are  nearest 
allied.  He  especially  atodied  the  ruins  in  Sicily,  including 
those  at  Girgeoti,  Sesesta,  and  Taoronuna,  which  he  drew 
and  published  in  lithography,  in  1819,  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Views  of  the  beat^preserrea  Greek  Mtmnments  of  Sicily, 
with  Exi^anatoiy  Text.'  In  1619  also  he  came  to  England, 
a^d  was  induced  to  think  of  leiiding  hen ;  but  in  1620, 
baiigniadei»olBisor(tfBicliit«ctareinuw  Moaich  Academy, 
be  wu  fam  that  tima  engaged  in  Bavaria.  Wdl  qnaliMii 
1^  bis  itudiu  and  taste  to  co-operate  in  the  gmnd  leriml 
fostered  by  the  Crown  Prince  (afterwards  Lonis  of  Bavaria), 
Oartner  became  connected  wiUi  several  important  branches 
of  mannfactore.  The  sopetiority  in  forms  and  character 
attained  in  the  works  of  toe  porcdun  faotory,  of  which  he 
became  director  in  1823,  wu  due  to  him,  u  also  in  great 
part  wu  the  revival  of  glaas-painting.  In  18S9  the  s^ere 
of  bis  influence  wu  enlaraed.  King  Xonis,  appreciating  his 
talent,  instructed  him  to  cbsign  the  Ludwi^Kirehe,  which 
eventually  wu  magoificently  decorated  internally  with  the 
aid  of  the  painter  Cornelius.  Near  the  chnich  is  the  great 
libmiy  and  record-office,  by  the  same  architect.  In  18&  he 
eomnwneed  the  Blinden-Institut.  Amonnt  hia  other  build- 
in|pi  about  the  same  time,  or  subsequently,  ware  the  Uni- 
•nxmtyf  the  Eniehange-lMtitat,  the  Damsutift,  the  Frietter- 
Seminar,  the  Salnmt,  the  Lndwjg»-thor,  and  the  Feldhmm^ 
halle,  all  at  Munich.  Besulet  ttiese  he  built  the  palace  at 
Wittelabach,  the  pnmp-ioom  at  Sisringen,  and  the  Befrei- 
vngahalle  at  Kelheim^-«  great  monument  in  the  farm  of  a 
rotunda,  designed  to  eonmemomte  the  libention  of  Germany. 

In  1836  Gartner  accompanied  the  long  to  Athens  to  study 
the  Greek  monuments,  and  there  he  wu  directed  to  design 
a  new  Reddens,  or  palace,  for  King  Otho.  At  Athens  he 
re-opened  the  quarries  of  Pentellc  marble,  said  to  have  been 
forgotten  since  the  time  of  Hadrian.  On  his  return  he  waa 
appointed  oberbaunth,  or  architect  to  the  court,  and  received 
the  order  of  Civil  Merit  of  the  Crown  of  Bavaria ;  and  on 
the  departure  of  Cornelius  for  Berlin  in  1641,  he  wu  made 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  works 
nboT*  menticmed,  Oartner  wu  anfaiteet  ti  the  Porapeian 
Honae  at  AschBffonbai;g»ons  of  thou  ^oita  to  eolleet  a 
aeriea  of  examplu  vi  <yffs,  throngh  which,  in  conaeqneaee  of 
that  aim,  the  value  of  King  Iioui»  still  great  swvicu  to  art 
is  reduced.  Oartner  also  restored  the  laav-thm'f  and  portions 
of  tbe  cathedrals  at  R^ensbuig  and  Bambeig,  He  died  on 
the  2l8t  of  April  1847,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

GSrtner'i  style,  u  described  by  Raiciynski  ('  Histoira  de 
l*Art  Modems  en  Allemagne  *),  is  one  which  "  recalls  **  the 
idea  of  the  ^witine ;  which,  u  a  general  statement,  is 
correct  The  Univeisity  and  the  Kbliothek  have  however  a 
marked  Florentine  chsiacter.  The  uchitect  constantly  uses 
tbe  arch-beaded  window,  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  centre- 
colmnn,  and  avoids  the  characteristics  of  the  late  Italian 
atylea,— whilst  ornament  of  original  character  is  freely  intro- 
dneed.  Much  of  the  fame  of  Munich  Hm  interior  deeoation 
in  buildings,  and  the  influowt  of  whioh  hu  spread  even  to 
this  counUy,  is  due  to  GBrtner.  A  publication  of  his  dengns 
was  commenced  about  1844  or  184fi. 

aAGERN.HANSGHRISTOPH  ERNST,  FREIHERR 
(Bvoa)  VON,  waa  bom  Janoaiy  30^  1766,  at  Klein-Neide- 


iheim,  near  Worms,  in  the  Genua  ducl^  of  Hesse-Dann- 
stadt.  He  completed  hlsitodiea  at  the  universities  of 
Leipzig  and  OcitUngen.  At  an  early  age  be  entered  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Oiange-Naasao.  and  wu  emplOTed 
u  a  minister,  and  sent  u  an  ambassatlor  to  Paris,  When 
tbe  Prince  of  Orange  in  1814  became  the  sovereign  of  Hol- 
land, Baron  von  Oagem  became  his  prime-minister,  and  in 
1616  wu  hia  ambasaador  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  having  become  king  of  tiie  Netherlands, 
Baron  V(m  Gagem  continued  to  be  nis  principal  minister, 
and  wu  employed  on  important  occasions  u  his  ambasaador. 
In  1830  tbe  Kins  of  the  Netherlands  rewarded  his  services 
by  a  pennon,  and  he  then  retired  to  reside  opon  his  estate 
at  Homau  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  he  died 
Oct.  22, 1862,  at  the  age  of  86.  He  wu  the  author  of  uve- 
ral  valuable  works  on  subjects  of  history,  polities,  and  national 
law. 

When  the  German  parliament  wu  asaembled  at  Fnmk- 
fUrt  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederation  of  the 
smaller  states  under  a  central  government,  Heinrich  von 
Oagem  (aon  of  the  above  Baron)  wu  appointed  preaident. 
May  19, 1846 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  when  his  first  term 
of  office  expired,  he  wu  re-elected.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber he  reainied  the  presidency  of  the  asumbly,  and  Eduard 
Simaim  of  Kdni^berg  wu  elected  u  bis  successor,  the  Baron 
Von  Gagem  being  nominated  by  tin  Regent  of  the  Empire 
to  the  effiow  of  Wnister  of  Fmign  AAun  and  Preaident  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  After  many  discnsnons  it  wu 
resolved,  March  38, 1S49,  that  tbe  German  statu  should  be 
constituted  an  Empire,  and  that  the  imperial  digni^  should 
be  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia-  The  offer  wu  accordingly 
made,  and  nwociations  between  the  parliament  and  the 
king  eontinuedior  some  time ;  but  the  king  ultimately  re- 
fosed  to  accept  the  dignity,  under  the  conditions  proposed, 
and  the  assembly  wu  dissolved  witbont  piodadng  any 
result 

GALBA.  [EtATiaiDA,] 

GALE,  SWEET.  [Mtuoa,  S.  1.1 

GALEOCERDO.  [SQUAuna.] 

GALEUS.  [SoDALiDx.] 

GALLAUDET,  REV,  THOMAS  HOPKINS,  to  whom 
America  ia  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  wu  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Deoember  10, 
1787.  Having  passed  throu^  Tale  Coll^,  lie  ecMnmeiiced 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  being  forced  to  abandon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  he  engaged  for  a  while  in  comm«oial 
punnits ;  then,  in  1814,  he  entwed  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  and  upon  being  licensed  to  preach,  wu  chosn 
pastor  of  a  congregational  church  at  Portsmoath,  New  Hamp- 
shire. While  thus  occupied  he  beoune  much  intereated  in  a 
little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  Alice  Cogswell,  the  dasgbter  of  a 
friend,  and  he  wu  induced  to  attempt  to  instruct  her.  In 
this  he  wu  by  great  patience  very  successful,  and  her  fitther, 
Dr.  Cogswell  of  Hartford,  wu  incited  by  the  great  benefit 
which  his  child  had  derived,  to  earnest  efforts  to  extend  the 
blesnngs  id  education  to  other  children  sufiering  under  nmilar 
de{Mivation.  An  association  wu  fnrmed,  and  funds  being 
provided^  a  lequisitiMi  wu  made  to  Mr.  Gallaudat  to  resign 
his  ministry,  and  proceed  to  Europe  fbr  the  pnrpose  of 
learning  the  ^atem  and  organisation  ctf  the  existing  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions. 

After  some  hesitation,  caused  by  a  reluctance  to  separate 
from  his  flock,  be  accepted  tbe  offer,  and  in  May  1816 
embarked  on  his  mission.  He  fint  addressed  himself  to  the 
London  Deaf  and  Damb  Asylum,  but  after  consider^le 
correspondence  he  wu  refused  admission  to  the  uylam, 
except  u  ordinary  junior  assistant,  and  to  perform  the  usual 
dmdgerv  of  that  class  of  asuatants.  Aa  tiiia  he  found  would 
have  obliged  him  to  spend  at  least  three  yean  in  the  school 
without  any  corresponding  ^in,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
where  there  wu  an  uylum  in  considerable  repatation.  Bat 
there,  while  the  committee  and  ouster  showed  every  sym- 
pathy with  him,  pnd  would  have  been  glad  to  assist  him  in 
his  excellent  object  there  ms  an  ohstade  whii^  it  wu 
found  impossible  to  snnnount  The  tucher  had  learnt  his 
syston  nmn  the  Messn.  Braidwood  [Bbaidwood,  Thohas], 
«d  hud  bM.  e«.idU  by  tta^  to  g.^^^ 
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to  impait  Um  nutliod  to  my  ana  penon  intrading  to  become 
a  taMur. 

Thiu  baffled*  Oallandet  wai  oHnpdlad  to  try  Ani.  Hen 
be  met  from  the  Abb£  Kcard  a  warm  wdoome.  Eveiythuig 
was  lud  freely  opeD  to  him,  and  eveiy  tne&na  that  coold  be 
devised  was  nsed  to  accelerate  his  acqaisitioii  of  the  desired 
knowledge.  He  was  able  to  return  to  America  before  the 
eloao  of  1816,  and  the  Abb£  Sicard  cheeifblly  consented  to 
Lawrence  Is  Clerc,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  who  bad  been  one 
of  the  pnjtils,  snd  was  then  one  of  the  most,  valued  teachers 
of  the  institntion  (he  had  indeed  already  been  desigmited  its 
*||loiT  and  snpport'),  accompanying  him  to  America.  Dnring 
his  absence  in  Europe,  the  society  had  been  inconwrated; 
Mr.  Gallandet  was  now  appointed  its  principal,  Le  Clere 
being  his  head  assistant,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1617, 
'  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/  at  Haitford, 
Conneeticnty  was  formally  opened. 

Mr.  Galkodet  remained  the  aetire  head  of  the  asylum 
nntil  1880,  w^ien  he  rengned  from  &iling  health.  His 
devotion  to  his  dnties  had  been  moat  exemplary,  and  his 
SQceess  as  a  teacher,  we  sre  told,  was  "  uniform  and  pre- 
eminoit."  The  system  which  he  in  conjanction  with  M. 
le  Clere  nltimately  established,  and  which  baa  been  sdopted 
in  the  other  asylams  (of  which  there  are  now  fonrteenj  in 
the  United  States,  was  fonnded  on  thst  of  ^e  Abb^  Sicard, 
bat  with  very  considerable  modiiications.  It  is  known  as  the 
American  system.  The  main  principle  with  Mr.  Oallandet 
was  to  call  ont  the  intelligence  of  the  pnpil  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible, by  exercising  him  in  describing  things  for  himself,  and 
to  discourage  the  mere  learning  by  rote ;  and  the  resolt  was 
to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  aa  well  as  of  the  pupil, 
in  no  ordinary  dc^pree. 

Mr.  Gallandet's  exertions  vara  by  no  means  eoofined  to 
the  deaf  and  dnmb  a^lnm.  He  took  an  ardent  and  aetsve 
interest  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  common  schools, 
and  in  the  raising  up  of  a  soperior  body  of  teachers,  and 
wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  He  also  zealously 
advocated  the  adoption  of  means  of  iiwpartiwg  moral  and 
religions  training  to  prisoners ;  and  he  was  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  the  movement  for  improving  the  management  of  the 
insane.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  this  matter  that,  though 
in  but  feeble  health,  he  accepted  in  1838  the  ofiBce  of  chap- 
lain of  the  State  '  Retreat  for  the  Insane,*  at  Hartford ;  where 
it  is  stated,  "  tfaeexperience  of  each  successive  year  furnished 
aeenmuhitiiag  evidence  of  tho  usefolness  of  bis  labours,  and 
the  efficacy  of  kind  moral  tnatment,  and  a  wiaa  religious 
influence  m  the  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane.** 

He  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1851.  Abont  twelve 
months  before  his  death,  the  good  old  man,  and  his  colleague 
M.  le  Clere,  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  ftx>m  the 
deaf-mutes  in  America,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude,  a 
service  of  plate  each;  and  on  the  death  of  Oallandet,  his 
fsllow-citiiens  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
as  a  nvirk  of  their  sense  of  bis  services ;  but  as  soon  as  their 
intention  became  known,  the  deaf  and  dumb  oiged  their 
supeiior  claim  to  the  perfonnanee  of  that  duty,  and  accord- 
ingly a  handsome  and  oostiy  monament  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Hartford^  at  the  "  sole  expense  of  the  deaf-mates 
of  the  United  States ; "  the  dengner  and  the  architect  of  the 
monament  bcdng  both  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

The  pnblioations  of  Mr.  Oallandetare  unmaoDB^bat  chiefly 
pamphfets  on  the  education  of  the  itai  and  dnmb,  and  on 
other  educational  matters;  lesson  bo^j  and  aitUdee  in 
edueatimal  journals.  But  he  aUo  pnbliihed  a  volume  of 
sermons,  and  some  books  for  the  young,  one  of  which,  *  The 
Child's  Book  of  the  Soul,'  had  an  extended  popularity  both 
in  America  and  in  England,  and  was  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 

fBamard,  Tribute  to  GaUaud«t,  8vo,  Hartford,  U.  S.,  1832.) 

OALLE,  POINT  DB,  a  town,  fort,  and  harbour  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  7S  miles  a  by  E.  from 
Colombo,  is  situated  in  6'  1'  N.  lat.,  80'  16*  E.  long.  The 
town  and  fort  are  built  on  a  low  rocky  promontory  named 
the  Pbint  de  Galle.  The  harbour  is  nosed  between  the 
pmnt,  which  extends  towards  the  east,  and  a  piece  of  land 
slooping  inwards  from  the  wMt,  thus  forming  a  small  bay. 
The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  lUioat  a  mile  wide,  but  as  there 
are  many  rocks  in  it,  a  pilot  is  reqaind  to  tMs  the  vessel  to 
the  anchorage,  which  is  abreast  the  town  in  fi  &thonu  depth 
of  water.  There  is  a  pier ;  a  jetty  was  emutmcted  in  1847, 
and  a  new  wharf  in  1803.  The  mcrease  in  the  number  of 
steam-vessels  calling  at  the  port  chiefly  to  take  in  coals  has 
earned  variooapiopoMls  to  be  made  fw  improving  the  harbonr, 


but  fonds  an  waatix^.  Tn  foit,  MK  by  tfw  Dokah,  ii 
npwards  of  a  mile  in  dimimfBrenee,  and  emitaini  wmal 
lai^  and  oommodions  houses  inhabited  1^  Europeans.  Hw 
town,  or  pettah,  inhabited  by  nativea,  ia  extnaiTe,  omtaim 
many  neat  houaes,  and  has  a  large  population.  There  we 
schools  here  maintained  bv  the  government  for  the  adncatioa 
of  the  natives.  An  iron  lighthoues,  constructed  in  Londoo, 
was  erected  in  1848  ;  the  total  height  of  the  light  above  the 
sea  ia  103  feet.  The  mail-steamers  stop  at  Point  de  Oalle, 
and  the  letters,  &e.,  are  forwarded  immediately  to  Colombo 
whence  they  are  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  Ceylon.  Lettea 
taken  by  steamers  from  Pmnt  de  Osile  reach  Madras  in  three 
days  and  Calcutta  in  nine  days.  Bombay  is  readied  hgr 
steam-vessel  in  six  days. 

OALLIONELLA.  [Mxlobibxx,  S>  S.] 

GAMBIA  COLONY,  the  British  settlements  on  the  Ou^ 
a  river  in  Westmi  Africa.  The  sonroe  of  the  Gambia  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertiUned.  Aceording  to  the  muk 
rriiabls  aoconnta  it  risea  in  the  cooutiy  itf  the  FoataFJaloa, 
very  near  and  a  little  to  the  sooth  of  the  source  of  the  Bio- 
Grande,  in  10^  36*  N.  lat,  11*  18'  W.  long.,  ia  a  vallffy  tas- 
rounded  by  mountains.  The  river  flows  first  east  and  tim 
north  till  it  resehee  13''  93f  N.  lat,  whence  it  tntna  and 
flows  south  to  11°  18'  N.  tat,  where,  after  having  flovred  op- 
wards  of  400  miles,  it  is  leas  than  00  miles  from  its  aooFoe: 
Its  course  is  then  generally  north-west  as  fsr  as  14"  30*  N. 
lat.,  13'  15'  W,  long.,  whence  it  flows  westward  with  many 
brads  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  in  13°  30'  N.  lat.,  16*  40*  W. 
long.  The  Gambia  has  many  affluents,  espedally  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  The  most  remaricaUe  on  the  ri^ 
bank  are  the  Ba  Creek,  the  NeolaeaK  the  Nyarieo,  ths 
Nio(^,  and  tha  Nauijar.  Ontha  left  bank  itreoeiTettk 
Por^  the  Jelata,  and  the  En^nna,  46  miles  below  whidi  the 
Gambia  throws  off  a  oonsiderable  branch  named  the  Ca»- 
mansa,  which  by  numerous  channels  flows  into  the  St 
Domingo.  The  width  between  Cape  Bte.  Marie  and  the  islaad 
of  Sa^uomar  is  about  90  miles.  The  width  gradually 
diminishes.  For  nearly  400  miles  the  Gunbia  presents  a  fair 
water-road  into  the  interior.  Early  in  18A1  Governor  Mac- 
donnell,  at  the  close  of  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  river 
Gambia,  proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  i^nt  160  miles 
above  the  Rock  of  Banaconda,  whidi  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  4fi0  miles  above  Bathorst  The  governor's  partr 
included  Mr.  Bsge,  the  colonial  engineer,  Sta£F^aigeaa 
Kehoe,  and  Lieutenant  Mostyn ;  they  proceeded  in  opsn 
boats,  accranpaiued  by  a  canoe.  In  their  progress  th^obenvod 
fewsignsofcaltivationarofinhalntantaalongthehanks.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  Nyaiioo  the  inhdutanti  <tf  » town  caOed 
Jallaeoota  waited  apon  the  goramw,  aolicitiiw  tlw  visita  of 
traders  to  their  district,  "tha  influence  of  the  British  hw 
been  beneficially  exerdBed  in  abating  the  violence  of  intestine 
strife  among  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior,  and  cnlttvating 
commercial  intercourse,  thereby  promoting  agricoltaral  in- 
industry,  and  fostering  conciliatOTy  feelings  aniongst  the 
tribes.  By  the  exertions  of  Governor  alacdonnell  and 
Staff-Surgeon  Kaboe  vaccination  hu  becm  bnragfat  into 
very  extensiTe  adoptim  anuni^  the  native  tribea  <m.  the 
Gambia. 

The  Enj^ish  have  trading  establishments  at  intervala  aloiv 
both  banks  of  this  river  for  many  miles  into  the  intecioT.  The 
whole  of  the  oatahliahmoBta  an  indnded  nndw  the  title  of 
the  Oamlaa  Colony.  The  colonial  revenue  for  1851  wm 
8tl4^  The  exports  from  the  Gambia  are  African  teak,  ahw- 
timtm,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  hides,  gold,  palm-oil,  gom-nnhic^ 
and  bees'-wax.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  18S1  amoontad 
to  186,404^,  of  the  imports  to  107,01i;.  In  185S  the  exports 
amounted  to  S17,8fi6/.,  the  imports  to  110,174/:  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  arriving  at  the  colony  dnring  1852  waa  258^ 
tonnage  89,274,  of  which  31  ships  of  0307  tons  were  Britidk 
The  number  snd  tonnage  of  ships  deared  outwards  during 
1862  were  :—£hips  S60,  tonns^e  30,188,  oi  which  30  ships 
of  4994  tons  were  British.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  roistered  as  tMlonging  to~the  port  of  Bathuist  mi 
December  31st  1863  were : — Under  60  tons  49  veaaels.  tcm- 
n^  923 ;  above  60  tons  14  vessels,  tonnage  1870.  Of  the 
amount  of  espmts  fw  1801  f  166,404^  the  article  of  gronnd- 
nnu  done  furnished  133,133ATdne.  The  quantity  of  gronad- 
nnts  raised  by  agricultnrd  labour  in  the  conntriea  uunediatriy 
bordering  on  Uw  Gambia  Bivw  and  exported  from  '*»thTiiiit 
has  risen  from  47  tons  in  1836,  to  11,094  tons  in  1801. 
eround-nuts  are  chiefly  exported  to  Fianea.  The  ineraned 
dmand  for  this  produce  has  tended  to  enoouiage  settled  Msd 
indnitriona  haUtaanoo^the  native^^^^j^iy^on,  auagr 
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flf  whontxml  hnndfodi  tf  ibUh  from  the  intarior,  and  kin 
from  the  diiaft  whow  landi  lie  on  the  banki  of  the  Gambia, 
nch  small  portions  <tf  gromid  as  th^  dicnmitaneei  allow 
Uiem  to  ealtiTat*.   After  the  produce  of  two  or  three  yam 
has  enabled  them  to  pnrebasB  inpplies  of  Evrojpean  goods, 
they  nsoally  make  np  puties  of  nom  20  to  100  strong  and 
ratom  to  their  homes  in  the  interior.    These  migratory 
labourers  are  called  *  tilliebnnkas/  or  men  from  the  east 
The  principal  establishments  of  the  Gambia  Colony  are  at 
^(MA«r«f,  on  the  idaud  of  St  Mary,  at  the  month  of  the 
riTer,  whence  the  produce  of  the  country  is  shipped  for  Eng- 
land, and  at  Mac  Carthy's  Island.    A  coloniaT  steamer  has 
been  stationed  at  Batfaorst  for  aome  years,  and  has  been  of 
considnvble  benefit  in  Aualitating   commanication  with 
Mac  Carthy's  Island,  and  with  trading  statimiB  on  the 
banks  of  the  Qamlda.    The  land  and  sat  hreaies  blow 
ngolariy  over  St.  Mot  Island  for  a  ocnriderable  |>art 
vS  the  year.    Tb»  animce  ia  a  low  plain  with  a  sU^t 
daacent  on  the  nottb  and  east  towards  the  centre,  which 
daring  the  rainy  aeasim  ia  mach  inondated.    The  soil 
ia  aandr,  with  a  very  small  admixture  of  loam.   In  the 
shade  the  thermometer  does  not  rise  above  90°,  Water 
ia  aearee  and  not  of  good  quality.   Bathurst  town  does  not 
staudmore  than  12  or  14feet  above  high>watermark.  Many 
good  and  substantial  government  and  public  bnildinga  have 
been  erected,  as  well  as  numerous  handsome  and  couTenient 
waiehouaea  and  dwellings ;  the  remainder  of  the  houses  are 
rude  African  huts.    The  European  residentB  average  only 
about  50,  but  the  number  ctf  European  and  American  sailors 
and  others  viaituig  Bathurst  every  year  is  little  short  ISOO. 
Then  iaaBmnanCathoiiediapdtCapaUeofaoGommodatii^ 


600  peraona,  but  no  soitahle  placed  for  Fnteatants. 

The  dmnnstaneaa  of  the  colcmy  havii^t  bean  aomewhat 
proepeToua  of  1^  years,  sevwal  in^nvementa  are  bmng 
effef^ted.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned— the  placing  of 
a  light-ship  at  the  mouth  of  uie  river ;  the  nnking  of  wella  in 
Bathnrst  for  the  use  of  the  shipping ;  the  erection  of  a  pnblic 
boepital,  a  nkarket,  a  whari^  a  dburoh,  a  court-hoose,  and 
public-offices  at  Bathurst ;  and  the  cons  traction  of  roads  in 
the  nei^hboorhood.  About  the  close  of  I860  a  piece  of 
ground  m  a  vary  healt^  spot,  about  8  milea  from  Bathuxat, 
was  obtained  from  the  King  of  Combo.  The  ground  is  about 
miles  in  length,  and  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the 
Atlaatio,  with  an  elevation  above  the  sea  varying  £rom  60  to 
00  feet  ItisBitaatednearCapeStMaiy,andbaBgiatended 
to  be  built  npon  hv  merchants  sad  others,  laaidenta  of Bathaiat, 
at  baa  been  called  Clifioo. 

The  popolatkm  of  OamUa  C<^oi^,  aooording  to  the  eenana 
taksn  widi  31sk  1801  waa  M93,  as  follows,  namely  :— 
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Of  the  total  popuIaUon  82  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
agrienltBTe,  330  in  mann&etures,  and  278  in  commerce. 

Mae  CarUt^a  lAmd,  the  Janjan  Bnre  of  the  natives,  has 
an  area  of  about  3  sqoare  miles,  uid  ia  180  milea  from  the 
month  of  the  river,  fulowing  ita  windingi^  in  a  pt^mlooa  dis- 
trict, 60  mika  b^ow  the  laUa  of  Barraeonda,  np  to  wluch 
apot  fha  rim  ia  navigaUe  for  vosaela  of  SO  tooia  burden. 
FortGeom^on  the  is!imd,is  in  IV  83' N.  lat,  14"  ^^ff*  W. 
long.  St  MaiT  laland,  it  ia  bnt  little  raiaed  above  the 

leral  of  the  seajandooth  are  in  a  great  measure  covered  with 
-water  during  the  rmny  season.  Tropical  remittent  fever 
ocean  at  both  places,  bnt  with  most  intensity  at  Mae  Carthy  's 
laland.  Mac  Carthy's  Island  haa  a  rich  alluvial  aoil,  which  in 
the  dry  aeason  becomes  a  mass  of  burnt  clay.  The  thermo- 
meter £cequently  rises  to  106°  or  108*  in  the  shade. 

The  Wuleyan  Methodists  have  schools  at  Bathurst,  at  Mac 
C&uthy's  Island,  and  at  Barra  opposite  Bathurst ;  the  total 
number  of  sdiolars  ia  abont  600.  The  'Roman  Catholics 
have  a  school  at  Sathniat  nnder  the  can  of  aareal  Sataxa  of 
ChariW. 

GAME  LAWS.  Hant  an  no  longer  fpme,  in  the  aenae 
of  its  beiiu  necessary  to  take  out  a  cerbfioate  to  kill  them 
(11  &  18  Vict.  e.  SO). 

GAMING.  The  nwaenma  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  law  lelatina  to  eontiaeta  bytway  of  gamin|b  to 


of  what  has  been  already  stated  on  thia  subject.  [OiMnra.] 
Playug  at  cards,  dice,or  other  games  of  chance,  merely  fw  re- 
creation, and  without  any  view  to  uwrdinata  gain,  ia  by  tha 
etwuionUwconnderediierfeetly  innocent.  Notsotheoffanee 
of  ganinff  /  which  the  law  looks  upon  as  "  a  tacit  confessim 
that  the  company  engaged  therein  do,  in  gener^,  exceed  the 
bounds  of  tlwir  respective  fortunes ;  and  therefore  they  caat 
Iota  to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  shall  at  present  fsll, 
that  the  rest  may  be  saved  a  little  longer."  In  this  light, 
"  it  is  an  offence  of  the  most  alarming  nature  ^  tending  by 
necessary  consequence  to  promote  pubUc  idleness,  theft,  and 
debauchery,  among  those  of  a  lower  class :  and  among  per- 
aona of  a  Bupeiior  rank,  it  has  frequently  been  attended  with 
the  sodden  ruin  and  desolation  of  ancient  and  opolent  fami- 
lies, an  abandoned  prostitution  of  every  principto  of  honour 
and  virtae,  and  too  oftm  haa  ended  ra  self-mtuder."  To 
reatratn  thia  pamidona  vice  among  the  infvioraortof  people, 
the  statute  of  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  was  made ;  which  prohi- 
bited to  all  but  gentlemen  the  games  of  tennis,  tables,  cards, 
dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diversions,  such  as  logetting 
in  the  fields,  slide-thrift,  or  ahove-groat,  doysh-cayla,  hal^ 
bowl,  and  coyting,  unless  in  the  time  of  Christmas,  under 
pecuniary  pains  and  imprisonment  By  the  statute  16  Car. 
ll.  c.  7,  it  waa  next  enacted,  that  if  any  person  by  playing 
or  betting  loet  more  than  100/.  at  one  time,  ha  was  not  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  same ;  and  the  winner  forfeited  treble  the 
value,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer. 
The  statute  0  Anne,  c.  14,  further  provided,  that  all  bonds 
and  other  secorities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  money 
lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  should  be  utterly  void ;  that 
all  mortguaa  apon  tlie  same  consideration,  should  enure  to 
the  oaa  olthe  hair  of  the  mortgagor ;  that  if  any  person  at 
any  time  lost  lOL  at  pl^,  he  might  am  the  winner,  and 
racom  it  hack  by  action  ;  and  in  eaae  thi  loser  did  not  any 
other  person  might  sue  the  winner  for  treble  the  sum  so  lost ; 
and  the  plaintiff  might  by  bill  in  equity  examine  the  defea- 
dant  hinuelf  upon  oath ;  and  that  in  any  of  these  suits  no 
privilege  of  pariiameot  should  be  allowed.  The  statote  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  if  any  person  by  cheating  at  play  should 
>win  any  money  or  valuable  thing,  or  should  at  any  one  time 
vrin  more  than  10/.,  he  might  be  indicted  thereapon,  and 
should  forfeit  five  times  the  value  to  any  person  who  sued  for 
it,  and  (ia  case  of  cheating)  shooM  be  dBoned  infamona,  and 
suffer  such  corporal  panialuneQt  aa  in  caae  U  wilfdl 
perinry.  » 

The  effaoi  of  these  and  of  variona  otho-  statutorjr  pio- 
vinou^  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  was  that  all  gam> 
bling  aecaritiea,  ara  when  tmnafarred  to  pnnhaasrs  for  a 
valuaUe  oanrideration,  and  vrithout  notiee  of  their  ill^pd 
origin,  were  altogether  void;  a  result  under  such  circunip 
stances  often  attended  with  great  hardship  and  ininstiee. 
The  law  waa  therefore  altered  by  atatute  6  &  6  Will.  IV.  e. 
41,  by  which  aecurities  given  foi  considerations  arising  out  of 
ill^al  transactions  are  declared  not  to  be  void ;  bnt  to  be 
deemed  aa  having  been  given  for  an  illegal  considnation  only, 
the  object  and  effect  of  this  enactment  being  to  protect  inno- 
cent holders  of  such  securities.  Finally,  by  the  atatute  8  &  9 
Vict.  c.  109,  repealing  the  Act  of  Hen.  VIII.  ^so  for  as 
relates  to  the  prohibition  of  the  games  of  skill  therdn 
mentioned,  together  with  the  statutes  of  Charles  II.  and 
Anne,  and  several  others),  every  person  who  by  any  fraud, 
unlawful  device,  or  ill  practice,  in  playing  at  or  with  cuds, 
dice,  tables,  or  other  game^  or  in  bearing  a  part  in  the  atake^ 
wagerL  or  adventures,  or  m  betting  on  the  aides  or  hands  ox 
those  that  ]^y,  or  in  wagering  on  the  event  of  any  game, 
aport,  pastime,  ot  exercise,  shall  win  from  any  other  penon 
any  amn  of  money  or  valuable  thing,  ia  guilty  of  obtaining  it 
by  a  false  pretence,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  denaad ;  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  ia  punishable  accordingly.  By  the  aame 
statute  all  oontraeta  or  agreements,  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering,  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  no  suit  is  to 
be  maintainable  for  recovering  any  money  or  valuable  thing 
alleged  to  have  been  won  upon  any  wager,  or  deposited  in 
thehanda  of  a  atakeholder.  This  ^rovisioo,  however,  doea 
not  apply  to  any  subscription,  contnbotion,  or  sgreement  to 
snbscribe  or  contribute  for  or  toward  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum 
of  money  to  he  awarded  to  the  winner  of  any  lawnil  game 
(such  aa  a  Jhot-roM  est  dbaiteoflf),  ^ort,  pastime,  or  ex- 
ercise. 

For  the  Buppression  of  gamin^hmet,  many  statutes  have 
been  passed  ttom  time  to  time.  The  Act  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9, 
first  prohibited  the  keeping  of  any  gamim^oose  for  pn^t, 
under  a  penalty  of  40i.  arday  j  and  suUeBted , 
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haautiiig  and  tiiiiig  toch  8B]nii)g<lioiuM  to  a  poial^  of  6f.  8d. 
The  samfl  Bt&tuta,  and  lOio  Ois  statute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24, 
inflicted  panaLtiss  aa  well  aiKm  the  master  of  a  pablio-bonae, 
wberein  servants  were  pmoitted  to  game,  aa  npon  tba  ser- 
vants themaelTes,  who  were  found  to  oe  gaming  there.  Spe- 
cial provisiona  for  the  prevention  of  this  offsnee  were  after- 
wards made  hj  the  statute  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  70  ;  and  now,  by 
the  statnte  9  Qeo.  IV.  c  61,  the  nnUwfhlly  and  knowingly 
permitting  of  any  unlawful  game,  or  any  guniiw  whatever,  in 
a  puhlic-honae,  may  involve  a  foneUora  ctf  the  Deenoe  as  well 
as  the  imposition  of  a  penalty.  A  lieuiceisiiowalflo  required, 
under  a  penalty,  to  oe  obtained  annnaUy,  at  the  general 
■onnal  lieoising  meeting  of  the  jastiees  of  the  peace,  by  inch 
parsoDi  aa  keep  imblie  mlliard-tables  and  bagatallo-boaxds,  or 
ins  tram  ants  nsed  in  any  game  of  a  like  kind. 

By  several  statutes  of  the  reign  of  King  Oeorge  II.,  all 
private  kOeriei  by  ticketa,  cards,  or  dice  (and  particnlarly 
the  games  of  faro,  basset,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  passage, 
roUy-polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  except  back-gam- 
mon), are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  SOO/.  for  him  that 
shall  erect  such  lotteries,  and  60^  a  time  for  the  players ; 
and  by  the  statute  42  Geo.  III.  e.  119,  games  called  UuU-goet 
are  declared  to  be  common  and  public  nuisances,  and  a  penalty 
of  600/.  is  impoeed  on  persona  keeping  any  office  or  place  for 
that  game,  or  for  any  other  lottery  whatsoever,  not  anthorised 
by  parliament.  PtdiHo  lotteruM,  unless  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament, and  aU  manner  of  ingauooadevicM,  trader  the  deno- 
minatiim  of  sales  or  otherwise,  wUch  in  the  end  wen  equi- 
valent to  lotteries,  had  been  before  prohibited  \ij  a  great 
variety  of  statutes  under  heavy  peonniaiy  penalties. 

The  effiect  of  these  statutes  being  to  render  all  lotteries 
illegal,  whatever  might  be  the  object  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pass  a  special  Act  for  the  protection  of  those  laudable 
associations,  generally  called  Art-  Umom,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  48,  any  voluntary  association 
constituted  for  the  distribution  of  works  of  art  by  lot,  is  to 
be  deemed  legal ;  provided  it  be  incorporated  by  chatter  or 
that  the  deed  constituting  the  association  and  its  roles  be 
submitted  to  and  a^roved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Oonneil. 

The  statute  13  Oeo.  II.  e.  10,  to  prevent  the  moltipUeity 
of  AoTM-raoH,  another  fund  of  gaming,  directed  that  no  pl^ 
or  matches  under  HOl  value  ttould  oe  run,  upon  penalty  ai 
200/.  to  be  paid  by  the>owner  of  each  horse  running,  and 
100/.  by  sucn  as  advertised  the  plate.  But  in  eonsequenoe  of 
a  number  of  vexatious  actions  having  been  brongnt  under 
this  statnte,  it  was,  so  far  as  it  related  to  hotse-racing,  repealed 
by  the  fltatnte  3  Vict  c.  6.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  33  Hen.  VIII.  e.  0,  and  13  Geo.  II, 
c.  10,  and  of  the  exception  before  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
8  &  9  Vict  c.  109,  is  to  place  all  bargains  relating  to  horse- 
lacii^  on  the  same  footing  as  other  contracts. 

"  But,"  as  observed  by  Blackatone, "  particular  descriptions 
will  ever  be  lame  and  deficient,  unless  all  games  of  mere 
chance  are  at  once  prohibited ;  the  inventions  of  harpers 
being  swifter  than  the  punishment  of  the  kw,  which  raly 
hnnts  them  from  one  device  to  another."  No  sooner  were 
contracts  as  to  hOTse-raeing  Ic^ialised,  than  an  immense  num- 
ber of  petty  gamii^-housei  ^rnng  up,  under  the  name  of 
htUMg-i^en.  The  demoraliaation  wmch  was  found  to  be 
the  immediate  resnlt  called  for  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  statute  16  k  17  Viet  e.  119,  waa  aeoordijwly 
wsed,  expressly  for  the  sappresntm  of  tluee  haunts  of  vieek 
Under  this  Act  the  owner  or  occupier,  or  anjr  person  using 
such  places,  may  be  summarily  convicted,  and  either  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  100/.,  or  by  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 
Penona  receiving  deposits  on  bets  in  such  houses  incur  a 
penalty  of  fi0£,  or  three  mootbs'  imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  lafaoar ;  the  exhibition  of  placards  or  band-bills,  or 
the  advertidng  of  bettiqt  lists,  is  prohibited,  under  a  penalty 

30/.,  or  two  months'  imprisonment ;  and  summary  powers 
are  conferred  on  magistrates  and  constablei  to  enter  and  search 
suspected  houses. 

U  may  be  added  here  that  a  bankrupt  is  not  entitled  to  a 
eertifieato,  or  the  certificate  if  granted  is  void,  if  he  has  lost 
20/.  in  one  day  or  200/.  a-year  by  any  sort  of  gaming  or 
Wagering. 

Common  gaming-hcmei  are  public  niaumees,  and  the  keeper 
thereof  may  be  indicted  at  common  Jaw.  To  encourage  the 
prosecution  of  such  pemicions  -establishmMttts,  Uie  statute  25 
Geo.  II.  c.  36^  as  amended  by  68  Gea  III.  c.  70^  imposes  on 


the  flfveraeers  «f  the  pariah,  or  the  constaUe,  the  dn^  of  p>»- 
•eooting,  whenever  two  rated  inhabitants  depose  before  a 
magistrate  to  their  belief  of  the  fact  of  the  boose  being  a 
gaming-house,  and  enter  into  recognizances  to  give  matsrid 
evidence  thereof.  The  costs  of  the  proeecotion  are,  in  this 
case,  allowed  out  of  the  rates }  and  on  convictioti,  the  two 
inhabitants  who  origin^ed  the  proceeding  an  entitled  to  \0L 
each.  To  facilitate  such  proiecutioni,  it  la  npreasly  provided 
thi^  the  person  appearii^  or  acting  as  maitn,  or  aa  having 
the  care  and  management  of  any  gaming-hoiua,  ahaU 
be  deemed  the  kemer  thereof  and  liable  aa  aBeh.  He 
offenos  is  pnniahabfe  hf  a  fine,  to  which,  by  the  itatntt 
3  Oeo.  IV.  e.  11^  impnaonment  and  hard  labou  maj  bs 
added. 

The  more  recent  enactments  of  the  statute  8  &  9  VicL 
c.  109,  and  17  &  18  Vict  e.  38,  have  still  farther  &cilitat«I 
tite  prosecution  of  this  offiance.  The  owner,  occupier,  or 
keeper,  and  evaty  person  in  anv  manner  conducting  the 
buuness  of  any  common  gaming-house,  or  advandog  or  far- 
niahing  money  for  the  puipose  of  gaming,  ma^  now  be  con- 
victed on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  addition  to  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Heaiy 
the  Ei^thfbe  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  600/.,  or  in  tm 
discretion  of  the  justices,  be  committed  to  the  houae  of  cor- 
reetion,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  peood  aot 
exceeding  twelve  montha  No  poceeding  under  tbeie  ^ 
tntes  isabar  toanindietmentbamgptefBrred;  bntMpsnoa 
Bummaiily  connoted  nnder  them  can  afterwards  be  fffoeeeded 
against  by  indictment  tar  the  same  offence.  To  leanove  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  evidmee,  the  fint- 
mentioned  statute  expresslv  provides  that  any  petrsra  ex- 
amined M  a  witness,  either  befora  the  jnsticos  or  on  the  trial 
of  any  indictment  or  information  touching  any  nnlawfol 
gaming,  and  who  shall  receive  from  the  court  a  certificate  ti 
his  having  made  true  discovery  thereof,  shall  be  free  from  all 
criminal  proaecntioDS,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities  in  reepect 
of  inch  unlawful  gaming,  while  the  second  statnte  mxpnadj 
enables  the  justices  to  require  persona  iqipnlieiided  ingamia^ 
houses  to  give  evidence. 

Facilities  are  given  by  these  statutes  for  entering  forcibly 
houses  and  rooms  suspected  to  be  nsed  as  plaoes  for  gamii^ ; 
and  for  the  arrsat  of  powms  fcnrnd  there  i  hwvy  poialtieB 
being  imposed  on  persona  lAstruetin^  the  entiy  of  fnwtablw, 
and  the  met  of  neh  ohetnotion  being  itself  made  ovidMce 
of  the  house  beiag  a  common  samin^hcase.  To  |m- 
vrat  persons  evading  pvniahment  by  p^ten^ii|;  that  the 
house  waa  only  open  for  the  use  of  sabseribers,  it  n  anffieieut 
to  prove,  in  default  of  other  evidence,  that  the  hovse  was 
used  for  playing  at  any  udawful  game,  and  that  a  bank  was 
kept  there  by  one  or  more  of  the  players,  or  that  the  chances 
of  any  game  played  in  the  house  were  not  alike  fovooiaUe 
to  all  the  players.  Thus  careful  has  -the  legislature  been  to 
prevent  this  deatmctive  vice ;  which  may  ^ow  that  onrlam 
against  gaming  are  not  so  deficient,  as  ourselves  and  our 
magistrates  in  putting  those  laws  in  execution. 

(Blackatone 'a  '  Commentaries  ;*  Mr.  Kerr's  editioD,  v(d.iv. 
p.  188.) 

GAMPSONYX.  [FiLooMiDA] 

GARAT,  JA'NOS,  a  pt^ulsr  modem  Humrlan  poet,  «m 
bnn  in  1812,  at  Sz^ssard,  in  the  eeantr  of  Tdna.  He  first 
attracted  attention  u  IBM  by  hia  heroio  poem  of  'Caatai^* 
written  in  imitatitm  of  Var5smarfy*a  epics ;  and  'w^tiiwi^ 
rising  in  reputation  for  some  3rearB,  during  which  he  waa  eos 
of  the  favourite  contributon  to  thne  or  four  of  the  Hungariaa 
annuals,  and  gained  several  prizes  from  the  societies  whidi 
offer  premiums  for  successful  contributions  to  the  Magyar 
drama.  He  gained  a  scanty  subristence  by  literary  laboeis 
of  less  ambition — by  a  *  Handbook  of  Hungarian  and  GernMi 
Dialogues,*  and  by  editing  a  sort  of  almanac,  and  at  one  time 
a  newspaper.  In  bis  later  years,  when  bis  health  waa  bad 
and  he  nad  almost  lost  his  eyesight,  he  and  hia  family  wwe 
preserved  from  positive  want  by  his  appointment  to  a  sdi- 
ordinate  plai»  in  the  imivenity  library  of  Peeth,  where  be 
died  after  a  long  Qlness^  the  5th  of  November  1803.  Ha 
was  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Aoadony.  His  lasi  pB»> 
dnetions  are '  Eliabeth  Batori/  a  play  in  A  acta ;  *  Christiaa 
Frangepdn,'  a  poetical  tale ;  a  series  of  hiatorical  legMids 
entitled '  The  Arpads ; '  a  colleoti«i  of  poems  called  '  The 
Pearls  of  the  Balaton  Lake ; '  and  '  Mint  Ladialaua,'  an 
historical  poem.  He  waa  enUiusiastically  patriotic,  and  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of  Hungary  duiing  what  is 
now  almost  looked  back  upon  as  its  golden  ag^  from  1840  to 
1848.  In  his  lyric  poems  he  takssrhv  i 
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nUwti,  and  those  sonnaoted  with  modem  im^iovement, 
aoeh  as  the  power  of  8t«aai,  and  the  wooden  of  mlwavs. 

GAENISHEE.  Where  the  debta  owing  to  a  jn^ment 
debtor  are  attached  to  auwar  the  olaim  td  the  ladnoeiit 
creditOT  [AmaBUKT;  Arutmuun  or  Dura,  S.  SQ,  Uie 
judgment  debtor  is  called  the  OARmraBB,  a  desigiiatioii  de- 
rived from  the  process  of  foreign  attachment  pecoliar  to  the 
Lord  Mavor'a  Court  of  London,  the  Tolsey  Court  of  Bristol, 
and  the  Boroogh  Court  of  Exeter.  The  gamiihee  ma^  be 
examined  ai  to  his  indebtednea,  he  may  dispute  his  liability, 
or  he  may  pay  ibo  debts  to  Uie  jodgmant  creditor,  who  can 
effectually  discharge  him  if  he  doM  lo.  ( '  CoDuaoD  Lkw 
Procedara  Act,'  IBM.) 

0AR3TAN0.  rUifOABHiRB.] 

GASES,  LIQUIFICATION  OF.  [Chbbimtrt,  S.  1.] 

OAULT.  fCiKTAOBOos  Group.] 

QAULTHEiKIA,  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
'  coder  JErwacea.  It  has  a  A-cleft  or  fi-toothed  calyx,  bibrao- 
teate  at  the  base,  after  flowering  becoming  large  and  snccn- 
lint,  and  eovering  the  cqpsnle  with  a  baeeate  eoating.  The 
oonJla  ia  orct^  TeatiioOM,  with  a  ShU^  rerolnte  bwder, 
tansnannt  at  the  base^  There  Me  10  stamens,  inclosed, 
with  flat  filanunta ;  aathraa  bifid  at  the  apex ;  lobes  biaristate. 
The  hypMynou  aoailaB  10,  unally  united  at  the  haae.  The 
ovarium  h  alf  in£uior.  Tna  ca^nla  ft-caUed,  with  a  locnli- 
eidal  dehiscence. 

O,  proomnbaut  Partridge-Eeny,  Chaqner-Berry,  Boabenry, 
Monntain-Tea,  is  found  on  sterile  laad  and  gravel  in  moun- 
tainous lorests  in  the  driest  situations  in  North  America.  It 
haa  a  horiztmtal  woody  rhizoma,  often  a  qnart«r  of  an  Inch 
in  thickuesa.  The  branches  are  ascending,  bat  a  few  inches 
high,  round  and  somewhat  downy.  The  leaves  are  scattered 
near  the  extremitiee  of  the  branches,  evemeen,  coriaceous, 
shining,  oval,  or  obor;^,  aente  at  both  ends,  revolute  at  Uie 
edge,  and  fomiBhed  with  a  few  small  serratnras,  each  ter- 
minating in  a  bristle.  The  flowers  are  axillaiy,  drooping,  on 
TOand  downy  stalks.  There  are  two  concave  heu^ebaped 
Inmeta.  The  ealyx  is  white,  cleft  into  H  ronndiah  acata  aeg- 
ments.  The  corolla  is  white,  nrceolate,  6«ngled,  contracted 
at  ttw  month,  the  limb  divided  into  6  short  reflexed  segments. 
Th*  filamenta  white,  huiy,  bent  in  a  semicircnlar  manner  to 
MMMonunodato  themselves  to  the  cavity  between  the  corolla 
and  cfvary.  The  anthers  oblong,  orange-eolouied,  ending  in 
two  double  horns,  bursting  outwardly  for  their  whole  length. 
Above  the  filaments  the  -pouta  white.  The  ovary  is  roundish, 
depressed,  5-aiigIed,  resting  on  a  reddish  lO-toothed  glan* 
dnlar  disc ;  the  style  erect,  straight ;  the  stigma  simple.  The 
fruit  is  a  small  6.^elled  many-seeded  capsule,  invested  with 
the  calyx,  which  becomes  luge,  round,  and  fleshy,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  berry.  The  fruit  contains 
an  aromatic  sweet  hi^y  pungent  volatile  oil,  which  is 
antiniaamodic  mad  dinretie.  A  tinetnre  has  beoi  naafvl  in 
diarrhcBa.  Cox  states  that  the  infusion  is  useful  in  asthma. 
It  is  naed  ni  North  America  as  tea,  and  biandy  ut  which  the 
froit  iias  bean  steeped  is  taken  m  small  quantities,  in  the 
same  way  as  eommon  tntteis.  The  oil  it  known  anider  the 
name  of  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  and  is  naed  if  droggiste  to 
fla.vonr  syrups,  and  also  by  pennmers. 

&,  S^U<M  is  a  native  of  North  America  on  the  fidls  of  tlie 
Colnmbia,  and  near  the  Western  Ocean.  It  has  a  procom- 
bmt  hairy  stem,  ovate  subcordate  serrated  leaves,  glabrous 
on  both  surfaces,  the' racemes  second  biactaate,  clothed  with 
nusty  down.  The  craoUa  is  white  tinged  with  red,  downy, 
nrceolate,  with  a  closed  limb.  The  berries  are  globose, 
■cute,  flaehy,  and  purple.  Tliis  plant  grows  in  the  shade 
of  close  pine-forests  where  hardly  anything  else  will  grow, 
whidi  mskes  it  a  very  dssirable  shrub  for  plantattona.  The 
berries  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  en  acconnt  of  their 
Agreeable  flavour. 

O.  iimda,  Wax-Cluster,  ia  a  native  ai  Van  Bienen'k 
IdDd ;  it  nas  long  lanceolate  sermlated  leaves,  pUoee  beneath 
as  VPSU  aa  on  the  petioles ;  the  branchleta  m^tid ;  racemes 
aadllaiyand  terminal,  shorter  than  the  leaves;  the  rachia 
asd  pedicels  downy ;  the  calyxes  baccate,  fruit  and  ovaries 
j^btoos,  the  stem  erect  It  bears  snow-white  berries,  with 
m  flavour  by  no  means  unpleasant;  in  taste  it  is  said  to 
resemble  the  gooseberry,  but  is  somewhat  bitter.  According 
to  some  G.  antipoda  is  said  to  have  more  merit  as  a  fruit 

The  spedea  are  all  ornamental,  and  grow  best  in  apeat  soil. 

(Idndley,  Flora  Medica;  Lindley,  VtgMmbis  Kmffdon; 
Dob,  DiehUu^deom  Flanti.) 

aAU88,  CARL  FBIEDBICH,  one  of  the  most  oslebrated 
nm*i>«.»ri«»n«  of  iiii      ^nas  tlom  at  &ttiiiwiek|  J^prii  S8, 


1777.  He  displayed  early  such  marked  talent  for  the 
abstract  sciences,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Charles 
Ferdinand,  undertook  the  ohargss  of  his  education.  In  the 
thesis  iriiidi  he  maintained  in  1799,  before  obtaining  his 
degree  of  Doctor,  he  evinced  hia  talent  by  analyring  the 
imvioni  methods  (oe  proving  the  truth  of  ttie  fandamental 
axioms  in  algebra,  giving  one  of  his  own  still  more  exact  In 
the  same  year  he  publiuied  his  *  Demonstntio  nova  theore- 
matis  omoMtt  fnnctionem  algebtaicam  rationalem  integram 
unius  variabtlia  in  bctores  reales  primi  vel  secundi  gradus 
resolvi  posse :  *  and  in  1801  this  was  followed  by  bis  '  Dis- 
quiritiones  Arithmetic^,*  published  at  Leipzig,  in  6vo.  The 
last-mentioned  work  showed  hia  rapid  advance  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  There  was  so  much  of  novel  speculation 
in  this  treatise  as  to  excite  some  merriment  among  the 
French  scientific  men ;  but  their  ridicule  failed  to  aii^t  his 
reputation.  In  1807  he  was  ap^iated  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Gottingen ;  and  in  1816  was 
named  a  privy-councillor.  In  the  banning  of  the  present 
osntoiy  the  new  planets  were  discovered,  ud  he  propoonded 
a  method  for  calculating  their  Gonrasa,  in  hii  '  Tliaona  molAs 
corponun  onlestium,*  published  at  Hambnig,  in  4to,  in 
l&yd  i  to  which  FnnssBor  Vwaeka  added,  in  a  aepar^ 
pamphlet,  a  geometrical  fonnols,  more  definitdy  Droving  ^e 
truth  of  ue  principle  of  the  curvilinear  triangnlation  upon 
which  Gauss's  eomparisms  depended.  Oanss^  work  gnMy 
contributed  to  the  raceeeding  more  exact  and  useful  apnk- 
cation  of  the  astronomical  observations  to  whidi,  about  uiis 
time,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  began  to  be 
directed.  His  *  Theoria  combinationiB  observationum  erro- 
ribus  minimis  obnoxin,*  published  at  OSttingra  in  1828,  in 
4to,  with  the  supplement,  issued  in  18S8  from  the  same 
place,  vras  a  great  addition  to  scientific  knowledge. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Gottingen  Observatory,  Gauss 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observations.  On  the 
appointment  of  the  govnnment  commisrion  for  extending 
the  Daniah  admaasntemant  of  an  an  of  the  meridian  to  the 
kingdom  <f  Hanova,  be  invented  the  means  of  mddng 
distant  stations  visible,  by  reflected  sun-light,  Iqr  an  instra- 
ment  known  as  the  heliotrope.  Aftowards  he  was  sealoualy 
occupied  with  investigations  as  to  terrestrial  or  telluric 
magnetism,  for  which  purpose  the  government  caused  a 
buildtDS  to  be  erected  for  hu  experiment^  near  the  observa- 
tory. B^  the  labours  of  himself  and  W.  Weber,  the  science 
of  tellunc  magnetism  assumed  a  new  and  important  phase. 
The  theory  was  explained  b^  them  in  conjunction  in  the 
Transactions  oi  the  Magnetic  Union,  under  the  title  of 
'  Besultate  ans  dem  Beobachtungen  des  Magnetischen  Vereins 
in  Jahre  1836,  beransgegeben  von  C.  F.  Quus  und  Wilhelm 
Weber,'  published  at  Gtittiugen  in  1837,  with  another 
volume  lor  1839,  published  at  Leiwg  in  1840,  with  an 
'  Atbu  des  Erdmagn^smna,  nach  dm  Emnenten  des  llieorie 
•ntwarfsn.'  In  1641  he  pnblishad  at  Odttingoi  his  *Di(m- 
trisdw  Untamchnngen'  C  Dioptrical  Investigations  > 
His  htest  labours  were  dirwted  to  the  theory  of  geodesy, 
the  first  essay  of  a  series  apon  which  he  pnbluhed  at 
Oottangen  in  1844,  under  the  tiUe  of  '  Uutersuchungen  Qbee 
Oegenat&nde  der  hohem  Geodcsie.'  In  this,  with  a  modest 
pride,  he  speaks  of  the  truonometrical  admeasurement  as 
[*partly  execnted  by  myself  andpartly  under  my  guidance." 
This  was  contributed  to  the '  Iransaetions '  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  Society  at  Gottingen,  and  appeared  in  the  second 
volume.   He  died  on  February  83, 18fi6. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  of  Gauss's  works : 
he  contributed  many  papers  to  scientific  publicationa,  but 
the  following  are  amoug  the  more  interesting  that  have 
ameared  SBpBxateljr,  in  additiMi  to  tbosa  already  mentioned 
*  Methodum  peenliarem  elevationem  poU  detominandi  expB- 
cat,'  Gottiiigen,  1606,  4tO;  'Disquisitionesgenerales  ctrca 
superficies  cnrvns,'  Oottiogmi,  1688,  4to ;  '  Theoria  residuo- 
rum  biquadratiCOTum  Commentatio  prima,*  Gottingen,  188^ 
4to ;  '  Intensitas  vis  nugneticn  terrestris  ad  mensnram 
^olntam  revocata,'  (Gottingen,  183S,  4to. 

GAY-LUSSAC,  NICOLAS-FRANCOIS,  was  bom  at  St 
Leonard,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  on  December 
6th,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
where  his  assiduity  and  talents  gained  him  the  friendiihip  of 
Bertfaollet  On  leaving  the  school  he  entered  into  the  scien- 
tific department  of  Ln  Fonts  et  CAurassess.  The  expansi- 
bility of  the  gases  was  at  that  time  a  subject  exciting  much 
attention ;  and  Gay-Lussac  gave  the  law  of  dilatation,  and 
showed  its  cottstant  aniformity.  His  u^lication  to  the 
ml^eet  lad  M.  Oiailes,  a  «^^,|>^^^<t»q^(^d 
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falm  titsuBof  ibe  btUoon,  jut  prerioaal^  inraited,  at  an 
escdlant  meaiu  ti  tcatiitt  mne  of  his  tluoriu,  of  making 
fi«h  ezpfirimenta,  and  ofat  leaat  pnblie  attmtion 

Inr  hia  boIdiMOT  and  th«  norelly  of  th«  attempt.  In  conjunc- 
tion vith  M.  Hot,  be  made  tlie  proposal  to  the  soT^ment ; 
Laplace  and  Brathollet  snpported  it ;  and  M.  Chaptal,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  gave  them  the  bsUoon  whidi  had 
been  constmcted  for  the  use  of  the  war  department,  having 
had  it  refitted  at  Uie  pnblie  expense.  Faniished  with 
chronometers,  thermometers,  barometers,  hygrometers,  elec- 
trometers, compasses,  and  papers  and  pencils,  Messrs.  Gaj- 
LnssBC  and  Biot  ascended  m>m  the  garden  of  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  on  Aogast  23, 1804.  Their  highest 
elevation  attained  was  3977  metres  (4335  yards)  above  the 
Seine.  M.  Biot  was  affected  with  giddiness;  bnt  Oay-Lnssac, 
^  bis  expOTimoita,  ascertuned  that  Uie  ii^aenee  of  terres- 
trial munetiBm  on  the  compass  was  nearly  as  great  as  on 
cnurth;  uat  the  atmospheric  electiidtvincvaasedaathOTXoae, 
and  was  always  ne^tive;  that  the  hygrometer  uiowed 
increased  dryness  ;  and  the  thermometer,  which  marked  14* 
R6iamar  Fahrenheit)  on  earth,  sanlc  to  8^  (61')-  The 
bold  adventurers  at  last  descended  safely  abont  64  miles 
fiwn  Paris.  On  September  6,  in  the  same  year,  H.  Oay- 
Lnssac  made  a  second  ascent  alone,  when  be  reached  a  height 
of  4^  miles ;  at  which  height  he  experienced  a  difficulty  of 
breaUiinft  and  an  exceisive  cold,  the  thermometer  being  6 
degrees  below  0  of  R^nmnr  (20"  Fahr.).  He  calculated  that 
the  air  lost  1  degree  of  heat  for  each  additional  heifiht  of  174 
metres  (180  yai^).  On  this  occasion  he  brought  down,  in 
bottles  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose,  some  air  from  the 
highest  point  reached,  which  on  analysis  was  fonnd  to  be 
composed  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  sur&ee.  After  a 
voyw  of  sue  honn  ha  descended  at  a  village  about  SI  miles 
fiwn  fionen. 

M.  Charles  had  been  correct  in  supposing  these  experi- 
ments would  draw  attention  to  his  friend.  They  introduced 
him  to  honour,  titles,  and  illustrious  friends.  Of  the  society 
of  Arcaeil,  instituted  by  Laplace  and  BerthoUet  in  1804, 
consisting  at  first  of  only  nine  members,  Oay-Lussac  was 
one.  Here  he  met  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  with  whom  he 
joined  in  the  investigation  of  the  polarisation  of  li^t,  sereral 
memoirs  on  which  were  furnished  to  the  society.  In  con- 
junction also  with  Von  Humboldt  he  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  t^estrial  equator.  Gay-Lussac's  chief 
attention  hovrevar  was  directed  to  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  tfae 
decompoaitton  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Napoleon  I.  had  insti- 
tuted a  magnificent  prize  for  the  most  important  discovery 
made  by  means  of  the  pile^  hoping,  that  it  wonld  he  gained 
by  some  one  connected  with  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  bnt 
Sir  H.  Davy,  by  his  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  soda 
and  potasttinm,  was  the  successini  competitor  in  1810. 
Bonaparte  was  dissatisfied ;  be  inquired  why  the  members  of 
the  iuBtitnte  had  suffered  the  prize  to  be  taken  by  a  stxanger, 
and  he  was  told  there  was  no  pile  in  France  powerful 
enough  to  obtain  any  grand  results.  He  ordered  a  colossal 
one  to  be  constmcted  immediately,  and  with  it  Qay-Lussae 
and  M.  Thenard  commenced  their  experiments  in  1808. 
The  result  was  a  work  in  2  vols. published  in  1811,  'Be- 
dietdies  i^ysico-chimiques  snr  la  pile,  sur  les  alcaUs, 
Bur  les  acides,  Fanslyse  v^tale  et  animale,*  &c.  Their 
discoveries,  and  the  improvonents  on  methods  of  Davy,  de- 
tailed in  this  work,  were  of  great  importance.  In  1816  he 
wwereated  Professor  of  Cfaenustiy  in  the  Polytedmie  School. 

Gay-Lussac's  life  was  one  of  constant  activity.  Though 
he  only  published  two  works,  and  those  little  more  than 
Mmphlets,^ 'Mimoire  snr  I'lode/  and  *  Memoirs  sur  le 
Cyanog^DS,  both  highly  esteemed,  he  wrote  more  than  a 
hundred  papers  on  various  subjects,  and  all  of  great  ability. 
Be&des  the  subjects  ab-eady  mentioned,  he  wrote  on  hygro- 
metry,  on  capiUanr  attraction,  on  the  distinction  between 
oxides  and  hydraUdes ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  discovery  of 
the  hydro-sulphuric  and  oxy-chloride  acids.  A  course  of 
t^iemicsl  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Sorbonne,  taken 
down  in  short-band,  has  been  pnbH^ed  in  two  volumes. 

The  merits  of  Gay-Lnsssc  were  not  nnrewaided  by  his 
country.  After  1830,  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  in  1830  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  honorary  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Judin  dn  Bm,  veri- 
™»tor  at  the  mint  of  works  in _gold  and  silver,  editor  (with 
M.  Arago)  of  the  '.Annales  de  Physique  et  ds  Chimie,*  with 


nvenl  other  dBeial  emploniMnti  ooimeeted  with  the  naim- 
&etnrittg  industry  of  Fiance.  After  a  long  life  of  useful 
labours,  and  in  tlie  mjoyment  of  eueUent  hulth  till  within 
a  short  period  of  his  decease.  Iw  died  May  9, 1850,  at  Pwdi, 
in  the  mansion  provided  for  nim  in  the  Jaidhi  dn  BoL 

OAYAL.  [Ox.] 

GEDRITE.  rMiHnaAtooT, « 1.] 

GEIJEB,  EBIK:  GUSTAF,  said  by  a  Swedish  eritie  to 
be  equally  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  an  historian, 
was  bom  at  the  iron-foundry  of  RSnsater,  in  Binsster 
ebapelry,  province  of  Wermeland,  Sweden,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1783.  His  &ther,  the  proprietor  of  the  foondiy, 
was  the  descendant  of  a  &unily  which  had  emigrated  to 
Sweden  from  Austria  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolpfans,  and 
by  establishing  foundries  had  peopled  the  district  Geijer, 
in  his  '  Minnen,'  or  *  Beminiscenees,'  has  given  a  vivid 
description  of  the  wild  coantry  of  faia  Inrth  and  the  bwf^ 
patriarchal  manneta  which  prevailed  in  it,  to  both  of  whin 
he  was  stnmgly  attached.  At  twelve  yeua  old  he  was  aent 
to  the  school  at  Carlstad,  five  Swedish  miles  south  of  in 
birUi-plaee,  and  at  sixteen  to  the  University  at  Upaal; 
during  his  residence  at  which,  however,  he  enjoyed  nothing 
BO  much  as  his  frequent  visits  home,  where  he  used  to  de- 
clare his  iJonviction  that  the  solemn  academical  dispntatioos 
of  Upsal  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  future  ages.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  still  withont  a  degree,  and  vriwn 
his  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  see  some  fruits  of  his 
studies,  applied  to  a  family  of  couuderation  to  aeenre  him 
tfae  place  of  tutor,  they  received  (for  answer  that  inquiries 
had  been  made  at  the  university  as  to  his  character,  andthst 
he  was  found  to  be  a  "  youth  without  stesdinees."  The 
rejection^  and  the  motive  assigned  for  it,  stung  Geijer  to  the 
soul.  He  resolved  to  do  iomeUii^  to  raise  his  repotatioo 
from  80  low  a  point,  and  withont  informing  any  mm  of  Us 
design,  went  to  the  parsona{[e,  begged  to  loA  over  a  file  cC 
old  newspweis,  and  aacertamed  uat  the  subject  of  the  gnat 
prise  offered  that  year  by  the  Swedish  Academy  wia  the 
'  Xreminnet,*  or  eulogy  of  Sten  Store,  the  administrate  of  the 
kingdom  before  the  time  of  Gnstavus  Vasa.  There  was  sa 
imperfect  copy  of  Dalin's  'History  of  Sweden,*  at  the 
foundry-house ;  this  he  studied  in  secret,  found  means  to 
possess  himself  of  some  paper,  which  was  scarce  in  tho* 

auarters,  and  as  hst  as  be  wrote  Us  essay,  concealed  the 
leets  in  the  nnsnspected  hiding-place  of  an  old  clock-case. 
It  needed  some  contrivance  to  get  the  essay  sent  off  by  poit 
without  taking.any  one  into  his  confidence,  hut  this  too  wu 
done.  Some  months  after  his  sister  aaksd  him  what  made 
him  turn  ao  red  on  a  sndden  aa  he  was  reading  the  news- 
paper. He  had  come  on  an  advertiaeraait  requeatiag  the 
anther  of  the  essay  on  Btnre,  with  a  certain  motto—  the  wmt 
which  be  had  aelected— to  make  bimielf  known  to  the 
Academy.  He  bad  won  the  prize,  and  from  that  day  was 
looked  on  in  a  different  light  by  his  family  and  aU  his 
friends.  In  the  next  year,  when  he  visited  Stockholm,  he 
was  introduced  to  many  of  the  leading  literary  men,  and 
universally  raided  as  a  youth  of  high  promise.  In  tfae 
same  year  (1804),  on  a  visit  to  his  native  Wermeland,  he 
became  acquainted,  on  a  hnnting  excursion,  with  amrther 
young  Wermelander,  a  student  of  tfae  University  of  Land, 
and  they  took  a  ramble  together,  sleeping  occaumally  is 
bams,  and  keeping  up  a  contmual  disputation.  This  student, 
who  became  a  friend  for  life,  was  Esaias  Tsgnfo,  aftensnaids 
Bishop  of  Wezio,  now  universally  ruacded  aa  the  gieateat 
poet  whomSwedMihas  produced.  "  1)1^  never  talked  togethar, 
then  or  afterwards,"  Geijer  said  in  later  life  in  his  eulogy  cn 
Teener, "  without  disputing ;  and  as  we  never  cane  to  agree, 
perhaps  the  solution  mw  be,  that  we  never  understood  one 
another.  How  this  mi^t  be  with  Tegn&  I  know  not,  Int 
I  at  least  believed  that  I  understood  him." 

In  1806  Geijer  took  his  d^ree,  and  soon  ^ter  obtained  a 
post  in  the  NiUional  Archives ;  bnt  he  was  anxiona  to  travel 
m  foreign  countries,  and  in  1809  obtained  his  widi  by  visit- 
ing England  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  youth  of  the  name  <^ 
Von  Schinkel.  He  stayed  about  a  twelvemonth  in  thii 
country,  two  monUis  of  which  were  spent  in  studying  R^^HTh 
at  Stoke  Newington.  Several  of  Geijer^  letters  from  England 
were  printed  by  himself  in  bis  *  Minnen,*  in  1834 ;  otlws 
have  appeared  since  bis  death  in  the  collected  edition  of  hia 
writings  now  publishing.  In  one  of  them,  dated  from  BjOh 
in  1810;  and  first  printed  in  18SS,  he  aaya,  "  I  came  to 
land  with  strong  prejudices  against  the  people.  It  is  a 
nation,  I  thought  to  myself,  in  wfaich  a  love  fw  atn  aal  a 
narrow  solfiahness  haa  gneadbed  a^^^^^^b^Ual  aaid 
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Doble,   Mine  was  a  Swedish  notion  of  selfialmesii,  drawn 
from  an  imperfect  itata  of  societjr,  where  the  connection  be- 
tween the  pabUc  and  private  aavaotage  is  often  far  from 
obvious.    Here  eveiy  man  knows  that  connection  ;  and 
there  is  no  honestw  man  in  the  wrald  than  the  selfish  in- 
dsttriona  Englishman,  from  the  merchant  to  the  day-labonrer. 
Hub  Rsnlt  may  he  owiiu  toprndeuce  at  well  as  to  principle, 
hot  Boeh  ii  the  ease.  No  fbrwgner  can  come  here  withoat 
f^jmiring  the  honooT  sud  the  motoal  confidence  that  prevul 
in  commerce  and  in  life.**   Onhisretam  to  Sweden,  Qeijer 
was  Booa  engaged  in  the  editorship  of  a  magasine  having  the 
name  of  '  Idnna,*  set  np  by  a  society  of  twelve,  of  whom 
lie  was  me,  and  his  brother  another,  who  christened  them- 
selves 'the  Ooths.'   The  main  idea  of  their  union  was  that 
of  reviving  the  manners  and  tmirit  of  their  Gothic  ancestors, 
snd  some  of  their  roles  and  ceremonies  were  si^ciently 
childish  i  bat  for  these  the  founder,  one  of  their  friends, 
named  Adlerbeth,  was  chiefly  responsible.   The  '  Idnna 
contained  in  its  earliest  nambers  poems  by  Gteijer— 'The 
Viking,*  •  The  Last  Champion,'  &c.— whicn  were  foil  of 
vigour  and  spirit,  which  became  immediately  popalarj  were 
translated  into  Danish  and  German,  and  still  retain  their 
place  in  all  selecdons  of  Swedish  poetry.   In  snbseqnent 
numbers  the  early  cantos  of  Tegn^'s  'Frithiof*  appeared  for 
the  first  time.   As  in  the  case  of  many  other  Swedish  peri- 
odicals, there  seems  to  have  been  no  intention  of  continuing 
tiie  *  Idnna,*  however  successful,  for  an  indefinite  space  of 
time  :  it  was  brought  to  an  end  after  ten  numbers,  and  the 
society  of  the  OoUu,  which  was  painfijUy  kept  up  by  the 
exertions  of  Adlerbeth  for  many  yean  after  the  other  mem- 
bers had  grown  tired  of  it,  was  finally  buried  in  his  grave  on 
his  death  in  1844.   Oeijer  put  forth,  in  1813,  a  translation 
of  *  Macbeth  f  and  Jwtween  1814  and  1816  was  associated 
with  Afiselius  in  the  pubUeatiou  of  a  collection  of  Swedish 
popular  ballads,  *  Sveoska  Folkvisor,*  in  3  vols-,  to  which 
however  Geijer  contributed  little  more  than  introducttay 
matter.    He  had  held  from  1810,  irimn  he  was  elected 
dnzing  ha  absence  in  England,  a  nthordinate  post  in  the 
University  of  UpsaL  and  for  some  yean  waa  in  search  of 
n  pontion  that  would  enable  him  to  many.   In  1616  he 
was  appointed  adjunct  or  assistant  to  Fant,  the  professor 
of  history  at  the  ITniversity  of  Upsal,  on  his  retirement ;  he 
then  married  a  lady  to  whom  he  luul  been  engaged  before  his 
^nmey  to  England,  and  in  the  nest  year,  on  the  death  of 
Fant,  he  succeeded  to  the  fall  professorship.   His  first  lec- 
taree  had  an  unexampled  popularity,  and  the  lecture-room 
was  crowded,  not  onl^  with  students,  but  with  the  best 
eodety  of  Upsal,  iudaduig  ladies.   These  early  lectures  were 
different  both  in  matter  and  manner  from  those  which  his 
more  matured  knowledge  and  taste  afterwards  approved :  as 
he  grew  more  profound  he  became  less  p(q)ulm-,  but  he  still 
continued  the  pride  of  the  onlversi^  and  the  favourite  of  the 
Btndents.  His  nuoeas  with  the  enlogv  of  Sten  Store  had 
proved  his  genius,  bnt  had  sot  proved  the  ateadineaa  he  was 
ehaciged  with  wamng,  and  as  a  pnrfeawnr  he  vrai  not  remark- 
able for  regularity  in  the  disehaige  of  his  duties.   His  musi- 
cal tastes  interfered  a  good  deal  with  his  other  pursuits,  and 
ft  WB8  ranarked  that  when  he  had  once  got  to  a  pianoforte, 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  him  away  frran  it   He  had  also  fre- 
quent leave  d  absence  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his- 
torical researches.   One  of  the  most  prominent  incidents  in 
hia  academical  life  was  an  academical  trial  to  which  he  was 
anbjected  on  account  of  his  theologies  opinions.   In  an  edi- 
tion which  he  published  about  1820,  of  the  works  of 
Thoiild,  a  Swedisn  philosophical  speculator,  some  passages 
in  the  introduction  by  Geijer,  which  was  entitled,  '  A  Philo- 
sophical or  Unphilosophical  Confession  of  Faith,*  were  re- 
garded by  some  of  his  coUe^ues  as  hosrile  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Iiinify,  and  the  author  was  denonnced  to  the  univer- 
sity authorities ;  but  a  long  examinatiwi  terminated  in  an  ao* 
omttal,  which  was  celebrated  as  an  important  triumph  of 
IitMoty  of  Uioni^t  and  liberty  of  the  press  in  Sweden. 
Oeijer  says,  in  a  passage  in  one  of  his  vrritin|s,  "  I  am  not  a 
Chnrch-Christian,  I  am  not  a  Bible-Christian ;  I  am,  so  to 
apeak,  a  Christian  on  my  own  account and  he  concludes  a 
statement  of  his  way  of  thinking  in  theology  with  the  decla- 
ration, "If  this  is  Christianity,  I  am  a  Christian."  The 
trial  to  which  he  had  been  aabjected  did  not  prevent  his 
bedng  twice  offered  a  bishopric,  that  on  the  second  occasion 
bfliiig  in  his  native  diocese  of  CarUtad,  a  distinction  the 
more  flattering  that  in  Sweden  a  biahopmnst  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  nominated  1^  the  elergy.   He  declined  on  both 
fipgrli^  ^  I  aco^ted,**  he  wrate  to  a  Mend, 


"  they  might  have  a  blameless  middling  bishop,  but  there 
would  be  an  end  to  Erik  Gustaf  Oeijer.  It  is  not  pride  that 
speaks,  bnt  humility  and  conscience,  I  am  afraid  of  this 
dignity,  this  new  path,  these  new  duties.  Better  keep  on 
working  in  the  circle  where  I  am  at  home,  and  know  tiiat  I 
vrork  to  some  purpose.  For  the  University  of  Upuil  I  am 
somebody.  That  would  lose  more  than  Wermeland  gained.'* 
Geijer  vras  in  &ct  for  many  yran  in  a  diHtingoished  position 
as  the  head  of  Swedish  historical  literature.  He  planned  a 
great  history  of  the  country,  to  snpersede  that  of  Dalin  and 
Lagerbring,  who  have  been  for  Sweden  what  Hume  and 
Smollett  have  been  for  England ;  and  it  vru  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  his  introduction  to  the  great  work,  the  first 
volume  of  'Svea  Bikes  Hfifder,*  or  'Records  of  Sweden,' 
promised  a  masterpiece.  Unfortunately,  the  great  work  was 
never  carried  farther.  Before  proceeding  with  it  the  author 
undertook  anoUier  history  of  Sweden  on  a  smaller  scale,  ^e 
'  Svenska  Folkets  Histona,*  for  the  graeral  collection  of  the 
histories  of  Earope,  set  on  foot  by  Leo  and  Ucksrt ;  and 
this  was  carried  before  1843,  in  three  volumes,  to  the  death 
of  Qneen  Christina,  but  there  it  stopped.  The  ^feasor, 
in  pUee  of  continning  it,  was  occupied  in  exammmg  the 
papers  of  Gostavns  III.,  which  the  king  had  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Upsal,  in  a  chest  not  to  be  opened  till  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  The  work  founded  on  tnese,  *  Konnng 
Onstaf  III.'s  efterlemnade  Papper  Ofversikt,  Utdrag  och 
Jemnforelse  af  E.  G.  Oeijer  *  (8  vols.,  8to,  Upsal,  1843), 
disappointed  the  public  Mtpectation,  but  more  ovrin^  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  r^al  legacy  than  to  any  defijnenqr  on 
thepart  of  the  editor. 

.  Geijer  was  also  occupied  with  speculations  in  politics  and 
political  economy.  Twice  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Upsal  at  the  diet,  and  while  on  the  first  occa- 
sion he  was  a  warm  defender  of  monarchical  power,  m  the 
second  (in  1838)  he  saw  cause  to  modify  his  views,  and  lost 
the  approbation  of  several  of  his  former  supporters  b^  a 
change  of  (pinion  in  &voar  of  progress  and  lihenlism,  which 
he  avowed  and  d^dided  in  a  penodieal  called '  Ldtteratur^ 
hladet,'  writtoi  1^  himself.  His  viewa  of  pauperism  were 
developed  in '  The  Poor  Laws  and  thmr  bearing  on  Society, 
a  Series  of  Political  and  Historical  Essays,*  which  were  pub- 
lished in  English  (Stockholm,  1840)  as  well  as  Swedish,  and 
of  whidi  the  English  version,  as  it  bean  no  translator's 
name,  and  has  marks  of  a  foreign  hand,  may  possibly  be 
from  his  own  joen.  A  dissertation  on  the  histoty  of  Sweden 
during  the '  Fnhetstiden,*  or  *  Freedom-Time,*  as  it  is  called, 
which  extended  from  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  to  the  revo- 
lution in  favour  of  r^al  power  which  was  forcibly  effected 
by  OnstavuB  III.,  is  the  last  of  Oeijer*s  works  of  mnch 
importance.  His  opinions  of  the  superiority  of  rc«al  to 
aristocratical  government  did  not  pass  unquestioned,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  controversy  with  FiyxelL  X>uring 
abont  thirty  Geijer  continued  one  of  the  literary 

magnates  n  Sweden,  in  noistant  interconise  with  all  that 
vna  distinguished.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Toffiir 
and  Atterbom,  had  a  correspondence  vrith  Frederika  Bremer, 
and  wrote  both  verses  and  music  for  Jenny  Lind.  In 
1846  his  health  began  to  break,  he  waa  obliged  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Schlangenbad  of  Nassau,  and  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  died  at  Stockholm  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1847 — a  year  which  was  fiitid  to  many  of  the  literaiy  cele- 
brities of  Svreden. 

A  collected  edition  of  Oeijer's  works  was  commenced  soon 
after  his  death,  but  is  still  incomplete,  though  advanced  (in 
1866)  to  thirteen  octavo  volumes.  A  life  by  his  son,  Knut 
Geijer,  is  prefixed  to  tfae  first  volnme,  but  before  the  second 
sheet  had  been  printed  the  writer  suddenly  disd.  Most  of  the 
works  of  Gteijer  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  most 
important  is  undoubtedly  his  'Svmska  Folketa  Histtnia,' of 
which  an  English  translation  1^  J.  H.  Turner  was  published 
in  London,  and  the  first  volnme  of  a  continuation  of  which 
by  Carlson  was  issued  in  German,  in  Leo  and  Uckert's  col- 
lection in  166S.  Many  of  the  volumes  of  his  works  are 
oeeupned  witii  shorter  pieces,  articles  in  periodicals  and 
papers  read  before  the  Swedi^  Academy,  of  which  Oeijer, 
became 'One  of  the  Eighteen'  in  1824,  and  was  afterw^s 
for  some  years  President.  The  academical  dissertations  of 
which  he  was  the  author  are  as  yet  not  reprinted,  but  several 
of  them— one  in  particular  on  the  Swedish  colonies  in 
America-— are  of  considerable  interest.  His  letters  and  his 
minutes  of  conversations  with  Beraadotte,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  fimnirite,  were  fliat  ^inted  in  this 
oolleetion,  and  embrace  «nuo^.g^||^|^ig^i(o5lg)^^^^  and 
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siall^  when  Ukan  in  conjnaotion  vifh  hu 
^Minneit,' w 'Remimwmoejk'  perhapt  bu  mcwt  ^tnetlTe 
viodBctio&,  bat  one  vhieh  like  m  many  othen  wai  left  nn- 
fiidshed.  It  Bhoald  be  observed  tiutt  Oeijer  had  not  only  a 
taste  bot  a  talent  for  maaic,  and  enjoyed  tome  reputation  as 
a  musical  composer,  a  volame  of  masic  having  been  poliliihed 
in  coniDnction  by  himself  and  landblad. 
GEINB.  [Chbmibtrt,  S.  2.] 
gelatin!  [TissuKfi,  Oroahic,  1.1 
GENERATIONS,  ALTERNATIOIT  OP.  During  the 
course  of  the  development  of  many  of  the  lower  animals 
from  the  oram  to  their  adult  condition,  they  not  only  pass 
throagh  various  forms,  as  is  seen  in  the  Insect  tnbes 
[Ihsbota],  but  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth  they  possess 
the  power  of  moltiplying  themselves.  The  individuals 
whica  exhibit  thia  phenomenon  have  been  called  'nurses,' 
and  the  wbole  senes  of  phenomena  connected  with  thu 
mode  of  reprodnetion  have  been  esUed  Inr  its  first  expoonder, 
Professor  Steenatnp,  an  '  alternation  of  generations/  This 
^enomenon  hss  been  particalarly  observed  in  the  AeaUpka, 
Entozoa,  Pofypifsrai,  Salpa,  and  VorUeeUa.  In  the  various 
articles  on  these  families  of  animals,  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  described.  As  bowever  this  snbject  is  one  of  geneivl 
interest,  and  very  imperfectly  anderstood,  we  take  the 
opportnnity  of  reproducing  here  Professor  Steenstmp^  gene- 
ral remarks  on  this  subject,  from  a  translation  of  ids  work 
pablished  by  the  Ray  Society • 

"  The  mode  of  development  by  means  of  '  nurses,'  or 
intermediate  generations,  is  thus  seen  to  he  do  longer  an 
isolated  phenomenon  in  nature.  The  circamstance  of  an 
animal  giving  birth  to  a  progeny  permanently  dissimilar  to 
its  parent,  but  which  itaeliprwlaces  a  new  generation,  which 
dther  itself  or  in  its  o&pring  retnnii  to  the  form  of  the 
parent  animal,  is  a  ^enomenon  not  confined  to  a  single  class 
or  aeries  of  animals ;  the  vertebrate  class  is  the  only  one  in 
which  it  has  not  been  observed.  It  would  conseqoently 
wpeai  that  there  is  something  intrinsic  in  this  mode  of 
development,  and  that  it  occurs  as  it  were  with  a  certain 
necessity ;  on  which  account  it  will  nndoubtedly  soon  be 
recognised  to  a  greater  extent  and  more  generally.  It  i^onld 
no  longer  be  considered  as  something  paradoxical  or  ano- 
malous (as  we  have  hitherto  been  too  much  inclined  to  deem 
both  it  and  the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  e^diibited),  it  must 
he  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  development  in  nature,  in 
which  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  course  of  develop- 
ment mast  also  be  elsewhere  expressed,  although  it  may  be 
displayed  in  a  form  under  which  we  shall  less  readily  per- 
ceive and  recognise  it  This  is  seen  wbexi  we  trace  the 
mode  of  devuopment  in  qnestion  more  widely  through 
nature ;  and  whilst  eontempIatii(g  it  through  the  phenomena 
in  which  it  is  mutifeated,  we  comprehend  it  m  its  troe 
light 

"  If  we  collect  and  regard  in  one  view  the  whoU  qrstem  of 
development  by  means  of  '  nnising '  generations,  aa  it  is 
exhildted  in  the  Bell-Shaped  Pofypa  (Campamdana)^  the 
Oaviform  Po^jw  (CiwyM),  Meduta,  Salp<Ey  VortieeUce,  and 
Entoxoa,  it  appears  as  a  peculiar  and  conaeqaently  as  an 
easential  feature  in  thia  course  of  development,  that  the 
spedea  (that  is,  the  species  in  ita  development)  is  not  wholly 
represented  in  the  solitary,  full-grown  fertile  individuals  of 
both  sexes,  nor  in  their  development ;  but  that  to  complete 
this  representation,  supplementary  individuals,  as  it  were,  of 
one  or  of  several  precedent  generaticou  are  requisite.  Thus, 
the  distinction  between  this  course  of  development  and  that 
whidi  is  generally  recopiised  in  natnr^  in  which  the  apeeiea 
IS  represented  by  the  individual  (of  both  seua)  and  ita  devv- 
Iqpment,  ia  the  want  on  the  part  of  the  individnali  of  a 
complete  individuality  as  represoitatives  of  the  apeeiea,  or  of 
a  specific  individuality,  it  I  may  so  express  it  If  now  we 
a«Tee  to  regard  such  an  incompleteness  in  the  individual  aa 
the  essence  of  this  development,  we  shall  comprehend  its 
significance  in  nature  when  we  thoroughly  consider  thia 
coarse  of  development  in  its  various  periods,  tbtpnghont  the 
above-mentioned  families,  how  it  b^ins  and  advances,  ao 
that  at  last  we  discover  to  what  it  tends.  1  believe,  also, 
that  we  might  trace  even  now  this  development  by  means  of 
precedent  preparatory  generations  of  '  nnrses '  in  its  peculiar 
course  and  advance,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  instances 
adduoed  in  the  foregoius  pages,  and  the  many  gaps  in  the 
senes  of  observations.  Thusweseethesreatastmeomplet*- 
ness  and  the  highest  degree  of  mntnal  dependenoe  ia  the 
iMKpamaana  and  aimilw  Pt^,m  wfaiek  the  genentioiu 
npremtiDg  ihe  unity  of  tht  qpwiM  art  Tny  ralikt  «aeh 


ottur,  and  is  vAich  all  tiie  indiridnals  are  ftied,  u  it  wan, 
into  an  outward  unity,  or  into  a  set  of  Pokipn.  They  exist, 
o»anically  connected  with  each  other,  and  are  nonnally  free 
only  in  th«r  first  graeration,  and  indeed  only  in  their  eariieat 
stage  of  devdopment,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  since  the 
free-swimming  ciliated  embryo  swims  about  in^the  water  *t 
most  for  some  hours,  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the 
foundation  of  a  new  polype  stem.  In  the  Coryna,  or  davi- 
fonn  Pofypa,  the  organic  connection  between  uie  individanls 
and  generations  is  rather  more  lax ;  the  perfect  gemmiparom 
or  ovigerous  individuals  are  usually  quite  free,  often  even 
at  an  early  age  (fioryne  fritillaria,\  Corymorpha),  ao  that 
they  do  not  attain  their  mil  development  until  after  their 
separation  from  the  '  nursing '  generation.  In  the  MtdmM 
and  Salpaf  the  generations  which  are  connected  togethn  into 
one  whole^  become  more  like  each  oth« ;  the  first  genantion 
of  the  Jfsdw»  is  still  fixed  but  mmre  active  and  moUls  in 
its  puta ;  the  individuals  of  the  perfect  ganantion  leave  the 
'nursing '  ammal  while  still  TerysmaIl,Kid  nndeigo  vaoMAr 
able  changes  after  they  have  become  free  and  are  swimming 
freely  about ;  both  generations  of  the  Salp<B,  finally,  are  free, 
aod  free  swimmers,  only  the  individuals  of  one  of  tbem  an 
organically  connected  with  each  other ;  they  have  however 
no  common  organs  (in  the  full-grown  state),  and  if  my  expla- 
nation of  the  dtemate  generation  of  the  compound  Aaddiam 
is  coirect,  we  have  in  t^t  instance  precisely  the  development 
of  the  Salpes  at  a  somewhat  lower  stage ;  the  individoala  <tf 
the  one  generation  are  organically  connected,  without  having 
a  common  organ ;  but  both  generations  are  fixed. 

"  In  the  class  of  Eniozoa  a  similar  progressive  ^tempt  at 
becoming  free  and  aceomidiabiiig  a  perfect  gntwth  vgpean 
evident  to  me. 

"  In  the  OulouUa  the  generation  v£  perfect  iadividnals 
constitntea  exfetnally  a  oni^;  they  are  only  anooeesiTebr 
detached  from  each  other  as  the  term  of  their  existence 
apiHwaches,  and  their  whole  existence  is  throushoat  con- 
nected with  the  '  nursiog  *  animal.  In  some  of  ue  Trama- 
todOf  the  later  generations  remain  within  the  earlier  tantil 
they  have  attained  their  full  development;  in  othen  they 
forsake  them  in  an  earlier  condition,  are  free,  and  free  swim- 
ming, and  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis ;  in  atane  of 
these  latter,  the  earlier  generations  are  tran^onned  into 
motionless,  and,  as  it  were,  lifeless  cysts,  whilst  in  others 
they  remain  free  and  active  (the  '  nurses '  and  *  pezBnt 
nurses '  of  Cercaria  ephemera  and  C.  ecAwuda),  but  retain 
during  their  whole  life  a  form  which,  at  most,  resemblea  the 
larvsB  of  the  more  perfect  generation.  In  thia  vray  an 
advance  in  a  certain  direction  mi^indispntaUy  be  ofaaairad. 
At  first  all  the  generations  etmstitnta  a  nnity,  not  BMralT  aa 
regards  the  intoior,  but  also  with  reapeet  to  the  flztmar : 
they  form  a  atatioDOT  eoltmy ;  after  whieh  the  ganeiatiaiis 
are  detached  more  and  nuoe  from  eadi  other,  ana  beoome  at 
the  same  time  more  free;  ud,  finally,  all  the  individnala 
constituting  the  generation  an  separate  from  each  othur,  and 
acquire  the  power  of  free  locomotion.  In  this  latter  stage, 
or  that  of  freedom  and  perfection,  we  found  the  develo^oieat 
of  animals  which  are  certainly  no  longer  attached  to  inani- 
mate objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  live  buried  in 
other  animal  organisms,  and  belong  not  to  the  aea  bat  to 
fresh  water.  In  a  still  highw  and  more  free  stage  than  tUa 
we  observe  the  development  of  animals  which  do  not  bekH^ 
to  the  water,  but  to  the  air,  as  in  that  which  occurs  in  the 
Aphidei.  The  propagation  of  these  creatures  Uirou^  » 
series  of  generations  has  been  already  long  known.  In  the 
spiii^  for  instance^  a  graention  ia  prodtued  from  the  ov^ 
which  grows  and  is  metamoiphoaea,  and  withont  pievima 
fertilisation  gives  birth  to  a  new  genentitm,  and  thu  agan 
to  a  third,  viA  ao  on,  for  toi  or  twelve  weelm ;  ao  that  ia 
certain  qiecies  even  as  many  as  mne  such  preliminary  gene- 
ratioDi  will  have  been  observed ;  bat  at  last  there  alwns 
occuia  a  generation  consisting  of  malee  and  females,  the 
former  of  wiiich,  after  their  metamoiphomi,  are  nsDai^ 
winged  ;  fertUisaUon  and  the  depositing  of  eggs  t^e  plac^ 
and  the  long  series  of  generations  recommences  in  the  next 
year,  and  in  the  same  order.  All  the  individuals  are  free, 
and  enjoy  the  power  of  free  locomotion,  and  undergo  » 
metamorphosis.  Here,  however,  we  have  before  us  aerial 
animals,  and  which  are  no  longer  parasites  inhabiting  other 
oiganisms;  at  most  they  are  wly  externally  parasitic,  ami 
on  plants  alone ;  the  jdMnomena  of  thia  moae  of  devdop- 
ment an  w>  hn^exhibitod  AlOMa, bvt  by  J^p^pAyto. 
Nevertbehgi,  the  coarse  derelopnai^  is  in  itself  snnilar  s 
biU  ill  tb.  aatenial.  »N  ^  H^»c@^^^ 
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it  minitet.  Each  link  ox  gflsimtion  eact>iiil:r  bni^  ito 
oftpringneimtodiepeifBetionumedBt;  bat  tlu«  appntdi- 
raent  towaids  perfection  ii  affected  only  by  idbuu  of  the 
'noning '  hj  ipecul  animalii,  and  ii  comnuttod  to  the  rtill 
and  quiet  activity  of  an  oi^ao,  without  the  nitning  wi^nwtW 
themselTea  being  cenaciotis  of  it;  it  ii  a  function  merely, 
and  not  an  axpreuioa  of  the  viU.   In  all  parts  of  the  animal 
kingdom  we  lee  the  inataneea  of  the  still,  qniet,  and  ancon- 
icioas  activity  of  the  aninul  being  developed  into  volaotanr 
actions,  which  are  nndertaken  oy  it  from  an  intaniu, 
.obscure,  and  irresistible  impolae  (or  artificial  impoUe),  as  is 
the  case  in  this  instance.   The  development  and  mode  of 
feeding  or  nourishing  the  Toang,  flothibited  in  its  eoone,  of 
Beet,  Waapi,  Anti^  and  SiVmtst,  affvrda  a  direct  axample 
of  tlw  mode  in  vrtuch  the  can  of  the^ouif;  ia  provided  iw, 
by  the  volontanr  action  of  nnmenos  mdividaalB  devoted  to 
that  object.  Those  of  tlie  yonag  ^ioh  are  to  be  devehnied 
into  the  more  perfect  fertile  individnala  are  not  protected  in 
the  body  of  the  foatovparenta,  nor  is  their  aonrishment 
leereted  bv  one  <d  tike  organs ;  both  protection  and  food  are 
afforded  them  by  means  which  are  bronght  aboat  by  tiie 
ccHiacioas  activity  of  the  '  feeders.*   The  Waap,  for  instance, 
or  the  Wild  Hnmble-Bee,  which  has  been  impn^nated  in 
the  anfiunn,  and  has  afterwards  eonght  a  shelter  to  protect 
itself  against  the  eold  of  winter,  prepares  a  solitary  nabitar 
tion  in  which  it  builds  cells  and  deposits  its  ega.  From 
the  eggs  proceed  larva,  bat  the  insects  into  i^oh  these 
larvsB  are  metamorphoara,  are  not  fertile ;  they  are  bairen, 
and  all  their  fiumlties  are  directed  to  the  aasisting  ef  the 
parent  animal  in  the  batter  aowishing  of  thefotora  brood, 
to  which  end  aome  of  their  external  organs  are  ttantfbnned, 
and  to  the  oection  of  a  better  habitation  and  oella,  into 
which  they  convey  the  ^ss  of  the  female,  and  the  food  of 
the  lame  to  be  develop-^  from  them.   Other  cells,  which 
contain  a  better  amt  of  rood,  are  erected  for  a  later  and  less 
nnmeroni  progeny  of  egn ;  and  again  in  others,  which  are 
more  roomy  and  provided  with  the  best  kind  of  food,  hot  of 
which  there  are  only  a  few,  is  the  last  brood  oi  the  female 
deposited.   From  the  first  kind  of  cells  proceed  the  barren 
individaals,  from  the  second  the  males,  Ukd  from  the  third 
the  females ;  after  undergoing  a  metamcnphons,  the  males 
and  females  fly  away,  impr^nation  takes  place,  and  the 
males  die  ;  the  females  however  retrmi,  and  the  whole  mol- 
titnde  of  barren  individuals,  which  at  the  same  time  perform 
the  duty  of  feeding  the  yoong,  bnUd  cells  for  thdr  various 
{nvgeov  of  ^gs,  and  noonab  the  three  fmna  irf  larva  iHiieh 
prooeed  from  them.  In  this  way  the  iohabitantB  ai  the 
eolony  become  very  nomerotls :  nevertheleai  they  all  die  off 
in  the  winter :  Uie  fertile  females  alone  remain  alive,  and 
propagate  the  species  the  year  following,  under  the  same 
development  of  alternating  broods,  the  earlier  of  which  is 
always  by  far  the  most  numaroos,  and  assists  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  latter.   In  the  ctMonies  of  Bees,  Ants,  and 
Tsrmttet,  the  eame  thing  oecnrs ;  the  many  thousand  indi- 
viduala  which  constitute  one  of  these  colonies  are  |>rincipaUy 
'  feeders,'  or  iodividufls  which  have  originated  m  the  pre- 
cedent divisions  of  the       of  the  females,  and  in  these  is 
exhibited,  even  with  neater  precision,  a  more  marked  divi- 
sioa  of  labour  in  the  leediag  of  the  progeny;  so  that,  out  of 
the  varions  precedent  divisions,  individuals  apparenUy  arise 
which  assiat  in  the  development  of  the  man  pafoet  prof[env 
in  varioai  ways.  Thus  there  axe  in  a  hive  ot  bees,  mdl- 
•ndnals  irinch  are  employed  almost  wholly  in  the  feeding  of 
fha  luvn  (forageia),  whim  otbeia  do  acaniiy  ai^thing  else 
than  ctdlect  wax  and  baild  cells  (worken).  In  anthills, 
one  aet  of  the  feeders  is  constantiy  employed  in  conveying 
the  lama  from  one  place  to  another,  according  as  they 
reqnire  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  warmUi,  &c.,  whilst  others 
ue  engaged  in  bnilding  the  passages  or  earth-cells,  and  in 
making  excavations  aronnd  the  nabitation.    Among  the 
TTermitM  also  we  are  acquainted  with  several  forms  of 
'  feeders,' constituting particnlartribesor classes;  thedeserip- 
tiou  of  labour,  however,  which  each  of  these  classes  performs, 
is  unknown.   It  is  known,  however,  that  a  form  with  a  lane 
head  and  strong  jaws  is  always  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
artificially  constmcted  dwelling,  and  keeps  guard  there  as 
aoon  as  any  distntbanee  ia  remarked,  and  thna  eonititntes 
the  si^i^nard  not  only  of  the  yoang  but  of  Ha  whole 
oommunit^. 

**  Now  m  the  casea  in  which  the  more  pwfiMt  d«vel<^ment 
of  the  progeOT  is  promoted,  nther  by  means  wf '  narsea '  or 
of  '  feeders  *  (under  wUeh  UUar  tern  we  anderstaad  speual 


individnalf  devoted  to  the  actual  osi«  «r  wrariaUng  <tf  the 

young,  whidi  oiBea  thsr  faUd  by  m  cenaeioas  aothntiy),  m 
aee  that  nature  alw^  nia  in  view  the  protection  of  a  laoU^ 
tnde  of  individuals  to  nhim  Ufe  or  care  ia  than  eomnitted 

the  perfecting  id  a  latw  generation  or  joogeny,  c<Hisisting  ni 
leu  nnmerona  individuala.  Thia  pierioos  or  preparatuy 
mnltitude  seems  to  coniiat  invariably  of  femaleiL  the  n^es 
being  apparently  excluded  from  any  participaU<mni  the  office, 
on  which  aceount  the  males  of  all  the  animals  among  whidi 
the  system  <tf  'naming'  or  of  '  feeding  *  obtains,  constitutea 
very  inbordinate  number.  That  the  'nursing'  should  be 
committed  to  females  alone  spears  to  us  veiy  natnral,  since 
we  are  acquainted  with  an  ornan  in  them  whose  natural 
fonction  would  be  to  perform  Uiat  office.  The  genentive 
oigans  are,  indeed,  in  perfect  (fonale)  individuala  £vided,  as 
it  w«re,  into  two  parts  of  very  diatinct  natures ;  the  omrinn 
for  the  prepaimtion  of  the  germ  end  the  prodaction  <tf  the 
eg^  ana  the  oviduct  and  uterus,  in  which  tiie  ova  are,  as  it 
were,  incubated,  and  the  germ  and  embryo  aufficiently  de- 
veloped to  allow  of  its  being  bom.  Now,  it  is  aetaally  the 
case  that  no  tnie  ovary  has  heen  disoetered  in  the  'anxsing* 
generations ;  an  the  contrary,  the  germs,  aa  soon  as  they  an 
perceptible,  are  ntuated  in  organs  which  must  be  resided  as 
oviducts  and  uteri,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  most  perfect 
'norses'  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  AjakkU*.  In  the 
'nuiees*  ef  the  the  trematode  lu-va.  the  Cerearia  tehimata,  I 
have  remarked  that  the  germs  in  tneir  earliest  condition  are 
eoUected  into  an  organ  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  whidi  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  utems,  and  that  thsy  appear  to 
dirtend  thia  organ  (^ually  to  the  siie  of  the  whole  body. 
The  aeemate  anatomeal  reesarches  of  Profseenr  Ssdiricbt  on 
the  jSsAxp  also  show  in  the  most  pnsisa  w^  that  the  asao> 
eiated  brood  of  tiie  Sa^  does  not  ori^aate  from  ova,  bat 
that,  aa  gems  which  are  arranged  in  a  definite  manner 
between  the  walls  of  a  hollow  orgui,  it  is  contained  in  %riiBt 
can  in  no  case  be  an  ovary,  and  which  the  author  bastaimed 
a '  gmn-tvbo.'  This  oigan  Ilea  in  a  eavi^  which  may  pro- 
bably be  emridered  vary  neariy  a  uterus,  vriiich  ia  however 
always,  as  it  were,  a  seconduy  roceptaele  for  the  germs; 
but  in  the  preeent  instance  it  cannot  be  shown  that  theyhava 
occupied  any  previous  receptacle  or  place  of  fonnataon. 

"  From  wh^  we  at  present  know,  we  may  pob^Iy  assume 
with  some  d^ree  of  certainty  that  the  *  nursing '  individuals 
are  never  thwiaelvaa  gemmiparons,  bat  that  they  are  bom 
with  germs  in  the  organs  in  which  the  embryos  are  aftei^ 
wards  nonridwd ;  and  from  all  this  it  mean  as  if  the  fismale 
gmuative  organism  were  always  divjded  in  those  eases  in 
^rtiieh  devel(^>msnt  \ff  meam  ti  *  nanes'  occurs,  so  that  as 
in  the  more  perfect  females  an  ovary  especially  is  formed,  so 
ia  the  '  auraing  *  individnala  a  much-developed  uterus  is 
presented,  in  consequence  of  which,  they,  as  indiridoaUaed 
uteri,  have  assigned  to  them,  as  the  object  of  their  existuice, 
tiie  performance  of  the  functions  of  a  uterus,  and  their  e«n- 
plete  formation  must  thus  necessarily  precede  that  of  the 
germa  which  are  oonunitted  to  tbeir  fostering  care.  We 
cannot  readily  perceive  the  reason,  that  because  all '  narsing  * 
individaals  most  be  of  the  female  sex,  it  should  follow  that 
all  those  individuals  which  feed  the  young  should  also  be 
of  that  sex,  and  yet  this  seems  to  be  the  law.  Anatomy  shows 
us  that  the  *  feeders  *  amwg  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  and  im>bably 
those  of  all  insecta  living  in  regular  societies,  are  females, 
whose  sexual  orgMW  remain  in  an  undeveloped  state.  They 
present  scarcely  the  vestige  of  an  ovary ;  the  utsraa  is  mdi- 
mentaT7,and  all  proiAgatiMi  eraisequently  in  the  material  w^, 
so  to  aay,  ia  rendMed  impossible ;  the  imperfecUon  <tf  the  organ 
does  not  even  allow  of  their  acting  as  'naraea^'  and  the  pro- 
paoative  iaatinet  in  a  physical  ooiporeal  sense  passes  into  a 
will  for  the  propagation  of  the  spedea,  into  anuw  impelling 
to  the  feeding  or  nourishinf^  of  the  young  j  and  the  foltilment 
of  these  impulsive  duties  is  favoured  by  the  peculiar  trans- 
formation which  some  of  the  organs  nndeigo  at  the  expense  of 
those  intended  for  propagation,  in  order  that  they  ma^  become 
adapted  to  the  briofjing  up  of  the  young.  Whence  it  follows 
that  the  devdopment  of  the  species  in  this  ease  does  not 
take  place  by  means  of  seventl  generations,  but  through 
several  broods  of  the  same  generation.  The  reason  of  the 
great  number  of  'feeders,'  and  for  the  common  good  of 
*  workers,*  so  that  th^  often  oonstitate  tiiousands,  whilst  the 
fertile  individaals  aearoely  amount  to  hundreds,  may  be 
readily  understood  when  we  oonsider  more  dosely  uie  regular 
Boeietms  of  beea  and  aata,  and  mtnesa  the  laboar  required 
for  the  nooiishment  of  the  young.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  developBHnt  til  the  spedea  HT^ffiav^e^^^l^ 
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maltitade  of  '.nnrnng*  animali  of  which  we  often  see 
thonaandi  for  each  single  fertile  one,  appean  to  ns  difficnlt  of 
explanation,  nnce,  evea  all  of  them  can  imly  be  r^arded  aa 
animated  omns,  which  do  not  i^pear  to  act  for  or  with  each 
other.  It  does  not  however  aeflm  to  me  immobable  that 
even  the  Aphidet,  trematode  niuset,  and  other  parasites^ 
which  are  bo  immediately  ininrions  to  the  organisms 
upon  which  they  live,  are  not  deetined  merely  to  promote 
the  extension  of  the  species,  bat  that  they  also  mdnee  in  the 
onanisms  themselves  cooditioiui  necessarily  more  and  more 
foTonrable  to  a  later  generation ;  plants  also  and  "t'"**!* 
afftffd  HI  many  instancea  that  to  a  oertain  abnttdanoe  of 
panuites  there  nmally  mooeeds  a  conq^eta  orcrflow  of 
them. 

"I  cmeladawith  the  ranufc  that,  inumndi  w  in  the 
syatenof  'nursing'  the  whole  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  yonng  is  effected  only  by  a  still  and  peacefnl  organic 
activity,  is  only  a  fanction  of  the  ve^tative  life  of  the  mdi- 
vidoal,  so  also  all  those  forms  of  ftmm»l*  in  whose  develop- 
ment the  *  nnrsing '  system  obtains,  actnally  remind  na  of 
the  propagation  and  vital  cycle  of  plants.  For  it  is  pecnliar 
to  plantsi  and,  an  it  were,  their  special  characteristic,  that 
the  germ,  the  primordial  individaal  in  the  ve^tation  or 
seed,  is  competent  to  produce  individuals  which  are  again 
capable  of  prodocing  seeds  or  individnals  of  the  primary 
form  or  that  to  which  the  plant  owed  its  origin,  only  by  the 
intenraotion  of  a  whole  sones  of  gennationi.  It  ii  certainly 
the  great  triomph  of  Morphology,  that  it  is  able  to  show  how 
the  plant  or  tree  ^tiut  colony  of  individuals  arranged  in 
Moordance  with  a  simple  v^tative  principle  w  fimduMntal 
kw)  tinfolds  itself,  through  a  frequently  long  miecession  of 
gmentions,  into  individuals,  becoming  etautantly  more  and 
more  peifeet,  until,  after  the  immediately  pieceiunt  genera- 
tion, it  spears  as  calyx  and  corolla,  with  potfoct  mue  and 
female  inmvidaals,  stamens,  and  pistils  (so  that  even  in  the 
v^etable  kingdom  the  grosser  hermaphroditism  does  not 
obtain,  which  is  still  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  animal) ; 
and  after,  the  fructification  brings  forth  seed,  which  again 
goes  through  the  aame  course.  It  is  this  great  and  significant 
resemblance  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whidi  in  my  opinion 
is  presented  hythe  Entotoa  and  lul  'noise '  nnerations,  and 
to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  Essay :  I  might 
almost  say  that  the  condititn  of  continned  dependence  inci- 
dental to  the  animal  life,  ia  to  a  certain  extent  one  less 
peifectiai  than  that  wluoi  is  preiented  in  the  progressive 
elevation  in  development  effected  by  the  iftnQy  of  the 
vwetative  life.* 

OENTIANINE.   [CHsinBTBr,  &  2.1 

OEOKRONITE.  [MiNBa*LOGY,  S.  1.1 

GERARD,  MAURICE-£TIENNE,  COMTE,  Manhal  of 
Fiance,  waa  a  native  of  Daavilliers,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouse,  and  was  bom  April  4, 1773.  He  entered  the  aimy 
as  a  volunteer  in  1791,  and  first  saw  fire  under  Jonrdan,  at 
Flenms.  He  waa  already  a  captain  in  1 793,  and  Bernadotte, 
who  waa  for  nuun^  years  his  steadfast  friend,  appointed  him 
soon  after  tme  of  his  aides-de-camp.  After  the  treaty  of 
Campo  F<ttmio,  he  attended  that  general  in  his  embassy  to 
Vienna,  and  having  saved  hia  life  during  a  riot  stimulated 
by  the  Avitiian  polioe,  a  lasting  friendship  was  establidied 
between  them.  In  1799  he  hecsme  a  dM-d'escMfron ;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlita  (Dec.  S,  1606)  hia  good  conduct 
was  so  conspicuous  that  he  lecdved  tiie  Croea  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  on  the  field. 

In  1806  O^iard  was  appoioted  to  a  brigade ;  and  in  1809, 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bernadotte  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  Saxon  cavalry.  He  next  went  to  serve  in  Spain, 
where  he  continued  until  October  1811,  having  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Albaera  and  several  others. 

Called  to  take  part  in  the  e]q>edition  against  Russia  in 
1812,  he  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Smolensko;  and 
daring  the  disastrous  retreat  which  followed  the  burning  of 
Moacow  he  was  phwed  as  second  in  command,  under  Marshal 
Ney,  in  the  rear  of  the  armv.  Oennal  Q^iard  distinguished 
himsdf  1^  many  proofs  of  valour  at  the  passage  of  the 
B^^ina,  where,  with  a  few  ru[imaita  greaUyrMueed  in 
namben,  and  consisting  of  half-lamiBhed  men,  he  repeatedly 
Bostained  the  shock  of  an  entire  army.  In  1813  ne  com- 
manded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  11th  corps,  under 
Marshal  Macdonald:  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  and  his  exertions,  which  were  made  on  the  impnlae 
of  the  moment  and  without  orders,  accelerated  the  victory. 
He  chuged  the  enemy  again  vithont  («r  rather  eontnur  to) 
onton  at  Oolddmit,  "uT  nrated  th«?nMiani  with  gxMt 


slaughter,  for  which  feat  of  arms  the  emMonr  nm  Urn  the 
command  of  the  11th  corps.  General  G^rara  waa  aeyeral 
times  wounded,  and  very  grievoosly  at  the  battle  of  TiMpne, 
October  18, 1813.  Daring  the  defmoe  of  the  French  terri- 
tory in  1814,  his  zesl  and  intrepidity  were  frequentir  cool- 
mended  by  Napoleon,  especially  at  the  victory  of  Monte- 
reau.  After  his  return  from  £lba,  in  1816,  the  Bmpsmr 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  On  the 
IBth  of  June  he  was  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Grouchy 
at  Wavres,  and  when  the  report  of  the  cannon  waa  heard 
proceeding  from  the  forest  of  the  Soisniaa,  G^iacd  robam^ 
mended  an  ™«»<iMU  ■dnnoa  of  GnmiBlqr^  armj  of 
reserve  in  that  direction. 

On  the  retain  of  Iionia  XYIII.,  O&ard  retired  to 
Belgian,  where  ito  1816  he  nanied  the  daughter  of  Oenenl 
Valence.  The  following  year  he  was  permitted  to  xetnm 
to  France.  In  1830  Louis  Philippe  created  him  manhal  of 
France,  and  appmnted  him  minister  of  war,  but  hia  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  this  office  a  few  months  later.  In 
1832  he  was  sent  to  benege  the  fortress  of  Antwop, 
defended  by  the  Dutch  general  Chaase,  when,  having  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate  after  a  gallant  defence,  he 
returned  to  Fnmce  and  waa  made  a  peer.  In  1834  the 
citizen  king  made  him  president  of  the  council,  or  prime 
minister ;  fat  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  resign  this 
office  on  the  29th  (N[  October,  after  which  he  withdrew  into 
private  life.  The  provisional  government  of  FebnuHT  9C 
1846,  niaed  Manhal  G&ard  to  the  fanction  of  Otaad 
Chanoellff  of  the  L^on  of  Honour.  The  Hacahal  lived  to 
sea  the  reetontiim  ot  the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  He  died  at 
I^ris,  Aogost  17,  1662,  and  was  intemd  in  the  chapel  at 
the  Invahdes. 

GERARD,  JEAN-I6NACE-ISID0RE,  bat  bert  knom 
by  his  jpseadonym,  GRANDVILLE,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  caricaturists  and  designers  of  illnstzatioai 
for  hooka,  waa  btnn  at  Nancjr  in  1803.  He  went  to 
Paris  young,  an  adventurer  without  money,  and  without 
friends ;  after  a  while  got  admissiim  to  tiie  atdier  af 
Lecomte;  managed  to  sobsist  by  designing  eostamea,  dtc.; 
then  advanosd  to  making  litho^phic  drawings ;  and  ctm- 
tinned  improving  his  artistic  powers  and  increasing  his 
stores  of  observation  till  1628,  when  he  brought  ont  his 
'Hetamorphosea  da  Jour,'  1^  Giandville,  a  series  of  genial, 
piquant,  and  mirthfdl  cn^oa  oommantariea  and  critunms 
on  pasting  folliBa.  Iliiae  dutdies  had  a  prodigious  snoeesi; 
Grwdvilfe*a  positiia  waa  Menrtd ;  and  his  pencil  found 
abondant  Mn^Ioyment.  The  rerolntion  of  1830  intezfend 
for  a  time  vnth  his  occupation ;  but  when  familiarity  had 
bronght  ita  inseparaUe  attendant  and  the  citixen  king  had 
come  to  be  r^vded  by  the  dtizena  aa  a  fair  mark  fiu-  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  Grandville  made  himself  abondanUy 
mniy  with  the  fece  and  poion  of  hia  sovereign  and  tin 
royal  advisen.  Grandville  vras  the  very  soul  of  '  La  Carica- 
ture *  as  long  as  his  pencil  waa  permitted  its  free  nerciee ; 
but  on  the  promulgation  of  ue  law  re-establiahing  the 
'  censure  prealable  *  for  designs,  he  abandoned  politics,  and 
threw  all  his  eneny  into  the  making  of  drawings  on  wood 
for  illustrated  editioQS  of  classic  uithors,  &c.  Here  he 
found  a  new  field  of  trinmpb.  Hia  dmwings  were  in  tUi 
way  almoat  the  perfection  n  designa  for  engraving  on  wood. 
Not  merely  were  they  admiraUy  conceived^  and  exccUrat  ai 
exemplifications  of  the  passages  th^  were  intended  to  iU» 
ttate,  but  clear,  correct,  and  vigorous  in  drawii^.  and 
brilliant  in  effect,  they  exhibited  remarkable  ^ititode  fer 
tbat  parthmlar  kind  of  engraving.  As  Ulustr^iMia— foil  of 
fency,  ioganuity,  quaint  and  genuine  humour,  and  singalaifa 
BOggestive-^ey  not  only  pleased  the  eye,  hut  really  added 
a  new  charm  to  the  text  Among  the  wcnks  he  iUostxated 
were  '  Gulliver^  Travels,'  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  *  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables,'  'Beranger,'  'Jerome  Paturot,'  &e.  Indo- 
fatigable  in  labour,  he  produced  an  almoat  infinite  nombsr 
of  designs,  and  yet  his  active  Uanej  ahowed  no  symptoma  of 
exhaustion  or  even  fatigue. 

Bnt  in  the  midet  cxr  his  saceen,  and  in  the  prima  of  Ub 
powers,  iua  labonra  were  bioQ^t  to  a  sad  and  snddea  te^ 
mination.  A  man  of  domeatie  habits,  and  devotedly  feod 
of  his  fiunily,  he  had  already  had  the  nuafortano  to  loae  two 
children  within  a  brief  speee  of  time  by  some  of  tha 
ordinary  maladies  of  childhood,  when  his  third  child  in 
attempting  to  swallow  a  piece  of  meat  ^t  it  so  firmly  fixad 
in  ito  thnMt  that  all  attempts  toremove  it  proved  nnavulia^ 
An  incision  waa  propoeed  aa  the  only  lemainiiig  thon^  daiH 
gerena  remoc^  ;  and  while  QrandviUeSieiitated  nrfaflUMv  to 
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eonseDt  to  the  opemtion,  tlw  ehild  diaci  in  Ui  mH.  The 
flfaock  WM  mora  than  the  tuli^j  bilwr  eonld  mstiiB :  hia 
intellect  fwvs  m,  wd  he  mrTiTe<i  his  child  hot  »  ihoit 
po^.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  Muoh  1847,i«Bdfoi^ 
three. 

OEYSEKS.  Thi»  name  i*  applied  te  a  aeriea  of  inter- 
mittent hot-springs,  sitnated  in  the  sonth- western  diviiioii  of 
ledtand,  where  nearly  one  bnodred  of  them  are  mid  to  break 
oat  within  a  ciicleM  two  milea.  Theaeapnua  are  evidently 
eoDMeted  with  the  Tctonio  phenomena  which  ao  remarkablr 
ehaiBcterise  the  whole  district  of  Iceland.  A  raoent  investi- 
gator of  the  emptiTe  phenomena  of  Iceland  thos  deieriboa  ita 
moreprominent  phTneal  featnree : — 

"  The  snr&ce  of  IceUnd  slopea  gradually  from  the  coast 
towards  the  oentre,  where  the  general  level  ia  aboot  2000 
feet  above  the  snrfaea  of  the  eea.  On  this,  aa  a  pedcetal, 
are  phmted  the  JoknU,  or  ley  Hoautains  of  the  region,  which 
extend  both  waya  in  «  north  eaatarly  dindion.  Al<«g  thia 
chain  the  active  votcanoaa  <tf  the  ialud  an  eneoaatMea,  and 
in  the  samegMeral  direction  the  thermal  qningaoeeor^  thus 
aoggeating  ■  eomram  origin  for  tbem  and  the  vokanoea. 
From  the  ridgea  and  chasma  which  div«^  from  the  moiu- 
tains  mighty  mnrmfin  of  steam  an  observed  to  issue  at  inters 
vals,  hiaaing  and  roaring,  and  where  the  escape  takes  place 
at  the  montn  of  a  cavern,  and  tfaeresonaDoe  of  the  cave  lends 
its  ud,  the  sound  ia  like  that  of  thander.  Loirar  down  in 
the  mora  porona  strata  we  have  smoking  mnd  poola,  where  a 
repaleive  blae-black  alnminona  paste  ia  boiled,  risiDK  at 
times  into  hnge  bladders,  which  on  borating  scatter  their 
slimy  apray  to  a  height  of  15  or  SO  fset  From  the  base  of 
the  hills  upwards  extend  the  glaciers,  and  on  their  ahonlders 
are  placed  the  inmiense  anow-fidda  which  crown  the  snm- 
mita.  From  the  ardiea  and  fiasuaa  of  the  gboien  vast 
numaa  of  water  issue,  blliag  at  tinua  in  caacadea  onr  waUa 
of  foe,  and  nreadiw  fbr  Bules  and  nilea  over  the  eoutiy 
befbra  tb^  find  demite  outlet.  Extnuve  BMraawa  an 
tbna  formed,  which  lend  their  comfbrtleea  mcaotony  to  the 
dismal  aoene  already  befora  the  traveller^  «y9.  Intercepted 
hf  the  aa^  and  fisaorea  of  the  land  a  portion  of  these 
waters  is  condncted  to  the  hot  rocks  underneath;  here, 
meetiag  with  Uie  volcanic  gases  which  bsverse  theae  nnder- 
gronnd  regions,  both  travd  together,  to  iaaoe  at  the  first  eon* 
venient  opportanity  either  as  an  eraption  of  steam  or  aa  a 
boiliw  spnng. 

"  T^e  origm  of  the  water  which  feeds  the  springs  is  hen 
hinted  at  That  origin  ia  atmospheric  The  summits  of  the 
Ji^bdl  arrast  and  mix  the  douda,  and  thos  cause  an  extra- 
ordinary dnmitioa  of  snow  and  lain.  Thia  anew  and  nin 
constitote  t^e  source  from  which  the  apringa  an  fed.  The 
nitrogen  and  ammtmia  whkh  occur  wtthont  exoapti«  in 
•very  aiving,  exactly  as  we  find  them  in  rain  water,  famish 
the  proof  of  this  ;  for  the  kwnni  deportment  of  than  snb- 
atancea  preclude  tham  front  bdag  regarded  as  real  voleaaio 
^oducta."  • 

Hm  Biffings  iriiidi  feed  the  Geysers,  and  which  an  poored 
out  from  them  again  boiling  hot,  probably  take  their  rise  in 
Mount  Heela,  the  summit  of  which  is  not  more  thaa  30  miles 
from  the  Oeyaer  district.  It  is  hen  that  the  nuMng  water 
ia  aometimea  heard  in  chasms  beneath  the  aor&ee,  aod  it  haa 
mora  than  once  happened  that  after  earthqaakes  some  of  the 
boiliog  fountains  have  increued  or  diminished  in  violence 
and  volume,  or  mtirely  ceaaed,  ox  that  new  onea  have  made 
their  appeamnos. 

The  ^nomana  of  die  Otifmn  of  Iceland  have  fbr  a  length 
of  tame  airaated  Uie  attention  of  natnraliata,  and  many  e^u»< 
nations  of  them  have  been  givoi.  No  one  has  however  so 
ancceaafuUy  iuvastj^Ued  the  subject  aa  Professor  Buosen,  of 
Otosarau  A  sommacy  of  these  views,  with  cxpnimental 
illustrations,  were  preseoted  to  the  Royid  Institution  by  Pro- 
feasor  Tyndall  in  June  1803.  After  referring  to  the  geoeral 
eraptive  i^ienomena  of  Iceland,  he  described  the  Great 
Oe^r. 

''We  have  hen,"  be  says,  "a  tube  10  feet  wide  and 
70  feet  deep ;  it  expands  at  ita  summit  into  a  baain, 
which  from  north  to  aonth  meaaurea  OS  feet  acroaa,  and  in 
the  perpendiculai  direction  60  feet  The  interior  of  the 
tnbe  and  batun  ia  coated  with  a  beantiftil  smooth  plaster,  so 
hard  as  to  nsist  the  Uowa  itf  a  baairaw.  The  first  question 
that  prasonts  itself  is.  how  was  this  wonderful  tnoe  coi^ 
■tzncted  t  How  was  thia  pei&ct  {daster  laid  im  I  A  j^ance 
at  tha  eoDstitatiMi  of  the  geyser  wattf  will  padiapa  fomiah 
tha  first  anrmias.  In  1000  parti  of  the  water  the  idlowing 
comtitaentB  are  founds- 
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Carwnate  of  Soda  .      •   .  0.1938 

Carbonate  of  Ammoiia         •     ,  OJMSS 

Sulphate  of  Soda  0.1070 

Sulphate  of  Potash  ....  a047ff 
Solpbate  of  Magnesia  .  .  .  .  0.0048 
CMoride  of  Sodmm  ....  0.3SS1 
SnlDhideof  Sodinm     ....  0.0083 

Carbonic  add  0.00fi7 

"  The  lining  of  the  tube  is  rilica,  evidently  derived  from 
thewatw;  and  faenee  the  eonjectun  may  arise  that  the  wat«t 
deponted  the  substance  againat  the  ndas  of  the  tuba  and 
basin.  But  the  water  depoaits  no  sediment,  even  when 
cooled  down  to  the  freering  fcint.  It  may  be  bottled  up 
and  kept  for  years  aa  clear  as  crystal,  and  without  the  slight- 
est imdiatate.  A  specimen  brooght  from  Iceland  and 
analyaed  in  this  institution  was  found  perfectly  free  from 
sediment  Further,  an  attempt  to  answer  the  qoastiott  in 
this  way  would  imply  that  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
abaft  was  made  by  some  fordgn  acener,  and  that  the  aprinc 
menly  lined  it  A  paintiiw  of  the  Geyssr,  tha  property  m 
Sir  Henry  HoUaod—Aimaelf  an  eye-witness  of  thne  woDoar* 
fal  phenomena — was  exhibited.  The  painting,  from  a  sketch 
taken  on  the  spot,  mi^t  be  relied  on.  We  find  hen  that 
the  basin  rests  on  the  summit  of  a  mound ;  thia  mound  is 
about  40  feet  in  height  and  a  fiance  at  it  ia  snfl&dent  to 
show  that  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  Geyser.  Bat  in  buUd- 
ing  the  mound  the  spring  must  alao  have  formed  the  tube 
which  perforates  the  mound  i  and  thos  we  learn  that  the 
Geyaar  u  the  ardiitect  of  ita  own  tabe.  If  we  place  a  quan^ 
tity  of  the  geyaer  water  in  an  evaporating  basin  the  following 
takes  place :— In  the  centre  the  fluid  deposits  nothing,  bnt  at 
the  edges  where  it  ia  drawn  up  the  sidea  of  the  basin  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  thus  suojected  to  a  quick  evi^oia- 
tion,  we  find  silica  depoidtsd  ;  nwd  the  edge  we  find  ariog 
of  silica  thua  laid  mi,  and  not  until  the  enwnation  is  eon- 
tinned  for  a  considwaUe  time  do  we  find  Uie  slig^teat  tu> 
bidity  in  the  central  ^mtinmot  the  watw.  Thisexperinuat 
is  the  microeeopie  r^resentant,  if  the  ton  be  permitted,  ef 
naturals  (^rations  ia  Iceland.  Imagine  the  case  of  a  ^ple 
thermal  spring  whose  waters  trickle  ever  ita  dde  down  a 
gentle  incline ;  the  water  thus  exposed  evaporatea  speedily, 
and  silica  is  depoaited.  Thu  depont  gradually  devates  the 
side  over  wbidi  the  water  passes,  until  finally  Uie  lattw  has 
to  choow  another  eouiaa ;  the  aame  takea  pbwe  h«e,  the 
ground  becomes  elevated  by  the  deposit  as  Won,  and  the 
spring  hss  to  go  forward — thus  it  ia  compelled  to  tnv^ 
round  and  roond,  diaehar|piw  ita  «liea  awl  deepuiing  tl» 
shaft  in  which  It  dwtdla,  untu  finally,  in  the  oonras  of  css- 
tories,  the  simple  qoing  has  prodnesd  that  wendsrfol  afj^ 
ratoa  which  has  so  long  ponied  and  astonished  both  the 
tmveller  and  the  philoeopbar. 

Befora  an  erapti<m  the  water  fills  both  the  tube  and 
barin,  detooations  an  heard  at  intervals,  and  after  the  det»> 
nation  a  violent  ebollition  in  the  basin  ia  observed;  tha 
column  of  water  in  the  pipe  appears  to  be  lifted  np,  thos 
forming  a  conical  eminence  in  ue  centra  of  the  basin,  and 
causing  the  water  to  flow  ov«r  its  rim.  The  detooations  an 
evidently  due  to  the  production  of  steam  in  the  aubterranean 
depths,  which,  rinng  into  the  oooler  water  of  the  tube,  be- 
C(Mnes  condeneed  ud  prodncee  oxfdostcms  similar  to  Uiose 
produced  «i  a  small  sesle  when  a  flask  of  water  is  heated  to 
bmling.  Between  the  intnval  of  two  enptiou  the  tempo- 
latnra  of  the  water  in  the  tube  towarda  the  emitra  wd  bottom 
gradually  increases.  Bunaoi  soeoeeded  in  determining  its 
temperataie  a  fow  nunntao  befiNre  a  great  ernptifm  toidc 
place ;  and  theae  obasrvations  famished  to  his  desr  intelleet 
the  kaj  oi  the  entire  enigma.  A  litUe  below  the  centre  the 
water  was  within  two  degrees  of  ita  boiliog  pomt,  that  iM, 
within  two  degrees  of  the  pcnnt  at  which  water  Wla  under  a 
preasun  equal  to  that  of  an  atmoqdien,  plos  the  preasara  of 
the  saperiaoombent  column  of  water.  The  actnu  tempera- 
tore  at  30  fset  above  the  bottom  was  132°  centigrade,  its 
boiling  point  hen  is  184'.  We  have  jnst  alluded  to  the 
detonations  and  the  lifting  of  the  geyser  colamn  by  the 
entianoe  of  steam  from  beneath.  Thete  detonations  and  the 
accompanying  elevation  of  the  colnmn  an,  as  befon  stated, 
heard  and  obewved  at  various  intervala  bsftve  aa  entptimi. 
Daring  these  intervala  the  tempeiatan  ni  the  water  ia  grada- 
ally  riaii^.  Let  na  aae  what  most  take  place  when  its  tonpe- 
ntan  is  near  the  boiling  pmnt.  Imagine  the  ssotion  of  watvr 
at  30  foot  above  the  bott«n  to  he  laissS  six  foet  by  the  genera> 
tienof  anuHB^vajpoaibdow.  The  ligni^^^^ey^^^^hs 
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bunn,  omfbw*  id  rim,  and  thiu  Um  elented  feetioD  hu  tbc 
ftct  Imi  of  water  praanre  npon  it;  iti  bmling  point  under 
thii  diimwMied  prwwire  is  121*  j  benea  in  ita  neir  poaiti<m 
ita  aetnal  tampentara  (182*)  ia  n  dacrae  above  the  boiling 
point.  Tbia  ezcaaa  ia  at  once  applied  to  tbe  ganenUon  of 
ateam ;  the  eolnmn  ia  lifted  bwber,  and  ita  pteaaoze  fnrtber 
leaaened ;  more  ateam  ii  dereloped  nndameath ;  and  tbas, 
after  a  few  conTnlnve  efforta,  tbe  water  ia  ^eeted  witb 
immenae  velocify,  and  we  bave  tbe  gayaar  aniption  in  all  ila 
grandenr.  By  ita  contact  with  tbe  atoMapben  tbe  water  is 
cooled,  falla  back  into  the  bona,  ainka  into  tbe  tobe  tbToa^b 
which  it  gmdaalljr  lisea  aoin,  and  finally  filla  the  beam. 
The  detonationa  axe  heard  at  iatemla,  and  elndUtiuia 
m  ohaarred ;  bot  not  antU  tha  tempantnia  of  the  watv 
ia  tha  taba  hu  «ioa  auna  neady  attaiaad  its  beiliag 
point  ia  tbe  lifting  of  the  odaam  aUe  to  pndaaa  an 
enptioni 

"In  tbe  vBgnlarly^formed  tabe  the  water  nowlma quite 
attains  tbe  boiling  point.  In  the  eaaala  i^ieb  feed  tbe  tabe, 
the  ateam  wluch  caoaea  the  detonation  and  lifting  of  tbe 
eolsmn  moat  therefore  be  fonned.  TbMO  canala  are  in  fact 
nothing  mora  than  tbe  iiregalar  eontinnation  of  the  tabe 
itsdf.  The  tabe  ia  therefore  the  sole  and  aaffieient  caoae  of 
the  emptiona.  Iti  sofficiener  was  expeiimentally  ahown 
during  the  leetore.  A  tube  of  galvaniaed  iron  dx  feet  long 
waa  BDtnunmted  by  a  baain ;  a  fire  waa  placed  nndemea£ 
and  one  near  ita  centre  to  imitate  the  lateral  beating  iji  the 
gajaer  tabe.  At  intemla  of  five  or  six  minatee  thrai^ont 
tbe  leetore  eitaptioBS  took  plaee ;  tbe  water  waa  disc  barged 
into  tbe  atmoapkien,  feU  back  into  the  badn.  filled  tha  tSbt, 
became  heatadTaaun,  aad  waa  diabbaigad  as  iMfbra. 

"  Sir  OoofgeHaeken^  it  is  wail  known,  waa  tbe  fini  to 
iirtzodnee  the  idea  of  a  aabtenanaan  cavern  to  accoont  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  Gayaw.  Hie  hypotbeaia  met  with 
ganeral  acceptance,  and  waa  evm  adopted  nndoobtiogly  by 
aome  of  tboae  who  aeeompanied  Bonsen  to  Iceland.  It  la 
nnnoceaaary  to  introdace  the  aolid  objectiona  which  might 
be  nr^  against  this  hypotiiesia,  fn*  the  tube  being  nnrred 
sufficient  tbe  bTpotheueal  oav«n  diaa;^»aaia  witn  the 
neoeaaity  which  gave  it  birth. 

"  From  the  central  portions  of  the  geyaar  tube  down- 
wards, the  water  Iiu  atored  up  an  amount  of  beat  capable, 
idien  liberated,  of  exerting  an  immenee  meebanieal  force. 
By  an  easy  calculation  it  might  be  ahown  that  the  heat  thus 
atorad  vp  coald  geneiate,  under  ordinaiyatmoapberie  preaanre, 
a  ndnran  of  ateam  having  a  aeetion  eoul  to  uat  of  tha  tabe 
and  a  hetj^t  of  neariv  1300  yarda.  This  anmnoua  fbroe  ia 
brought  into  aetitm  by  the  ufkiog  d  the  oolnmn  and  the 
laaaaning  of  the  {oessnze  described  above. 

"  A  nonait'a  reflection  will  aognat  to  tta  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  tbe  operationa  of  tbe  Oeyser.  When  the  tube 
baa  reached  such  an  altitude  that  the  water  in  the  depths 
below,  owing  to  Ae  inoreaaed  preaanre,  cannot  attain  its 
boiling  poin^  tbe  eruptiona  of  neoeaaity  ceaae.  Tbe  ipring 
however  contiaueo  to  deposit  ita  ailica  and  forms  a  '  laug, 
or  dateni.  Some  of  theae  in  loeUnd  are  of  a  depth  of  30  or 
40  feet.  Their  beauty  ia  indeaoribable ;  over  the  aurfaee  a 
light  vapour  curia,  in  the  deptha  the  water  is  of  the  purest 
aiare,  and  tinta  with  ita  own  hue  the  fantastic  ineraatationa 
M  tbo  datnn  walla ;  ^ritile  at  the  bottom  Li  obaerved  the 
month  of  the  onoe  mighty  Geyaar.  Thars  an  ia  loeland 
tmoesof  vastjbutnow  «cdnet,gByBar  opentioiB.  Honnda 
are  obaerved  whoee  abafts  are  filled  with  rubbiab,  the  water 
having  forced  a  way  undenieatb,  and  retired  to  ottier  scenea 
of  action.  We  have  in  tut  the  Oeyaer  in  its  youth,  man- 
hood, old  age,  and  death^  here  preeented  to  ua  !— in  ita  youth 
aa  a  aimple  Uiennal  ipnng,  in  its  manhood  at  the  eruptive 
apHne,  in  its  old  a^e  aa  the  tranouU  Iwe,  while  ita  death  ia 
recorded  by  the  ruined  abaft  ana  mound,  which  testify  the 
Uuoi  of  ita  once  active  exiatenee. 

"  Next  to  the  Oreat  Omer  the  Btrokkur  la  tbe  meet  finnoua 
eruptive  apring  of  leeland.  The  depth  of  its  tube  is  44  feet. 
It  ia  not  however  cylindrical  like  that  of  the  Oeyaer,  but 
ftannolHihi^ed.  At  ^e  mouth  it  ia  8  feet  in  diameter,  but  it 
diminiahva  ciadnally,  unUl  near  the  centre  the  diameter  ia 
onhr  10  inchea.  By  easting  itonas  and  past  into  the  tube 
and  thus  atopping  it,  eruptions  can  be  fwaed  which  in  point 
of  heiiibt  often  exceed  those  of  the^Great  Oeyser.  Xta  action 
was  illnstiBted  experimentally  in  the  leoture,  straping  the 
galvanised  iron  tube  before  alluded  to  loosely  with  a  cork. 
After  some  Ume  the  corit  wae  forced  up  and  tbe  pent>np 
heat  eonverting  itself  suddenly  into  steam,  the  water  was 
sjaeted  to  a  conridanbia  hsigbt-tiiaB  damonstiatlng  that  in 


UAcaaatbataibasloaaia  the  saflktsnt  eaaaa  of  tha 

samMO.'*   ('  Proeeedings  of  Boyal  Institution.') 

Tbe  rsaalta  of  the  reeeazebee  of  Profeesor  Banaen  on  the 
Oman  of  Iceland  aeem  to  throw  great  and  aaexpeeted 
light  on  the  ^HDomana  of  voleaaoea.  Si  Cliarles  LyaD 
cloeas  bia  aoooaiiA  olBaBssn^s  rasasrahaa  with  tta  Mlam^ 
remarka:— 

In  apeeulating  thtfdna  on  ttw  ■eehaoiam  of  an  ordinaiy 
volcanic  eruption,  we  may  ssppoee  that  large  sabtenaMsn 
eavitiea  exist  at  the  depth  of  some  miles  below  tbe  sor&ce  of 
tfaeearth,in  which  melted  lava  acenmulatsa,  and  when  water 
oontaining  the  naual  mixtnia  d  air  panateates  into  thaai^ 
the  eteam  thna  gmerated  may  ness  upon  tha  lava  and  btm 
it  apthsdaetafa  volcano,  in  the  aame  mtUMr  as  a  aolnmn 
af  wstar  la  dcivn  up  tlte  pipe  of  a  Oayaer.  In  oOiar  aaasa 
w«  mi^  sappose  a  eontinnoaa  oobuaa  af  liquid  lava,  mixed 
with  tad-hot  water  (for  water  awy  aiisi  m  that  state,  u 
Prafeaaor  Bunaoi  xwninda  us,  under  mmmn),  and  tUi 
eolnmn  may  have  a  tempenture  ragalany  incrsssinf  dam- 
wards.  A  distnriiance  of  equilibrium  may  first  faring  aa  aa 
eruptimi  neer  tbe  snrAee,  1^  the  expaiWMi  and  cmvaiaiaa 
into  gaa  of  entan|^  water  and  other  oonstitnenta  af  what 
we  call  lava,  ao  aa  to  oceaaion  a  diminntini  of  piiasMiaw 
More  steam  would  then  be  lUwrated,  csnying  up  with  it  jets 
of  melted  rock,  which  being  burled  up  into  tbe  air  may  bU 
in  aboweia  of  aahea  on  the  aurrounding  coontzy,  and  at  laogtb, 
by  the  arrival  of  lava  and  water  mora  and  more  heated  at  the 
orifice  of  the  duct  or  tha  emtar  of  the  voleano^  wpumn 
power  aaay  be  aeoniiad  safioiMit  te  expel  a  Masaiva  eomat 
of  lava.  Aflir  tae  en^iea  hu  eaased  a^aried  of  tiaa- 
qniUity  aneeeeda,  dming  iriueh  fraA  aeoasMaa  af  heat  an 
eommanieatad  firam  beW,  and  additioaal  amsau  af  rook 
fused  by  d^recs,  while  at  ue  ssme  time  atmoa|diHie  m  8a»- 
water  u  det>eending  from  the  snr&m.  At  Iwgth  the  em- 
ditiow  reqaired  for  a  new  onOorst  are  obtainsd,  sad  aaothar 
cycle  of  similar  diaagu  ia  lanewad."  ('RriasiglM  <f 
Geoloffy,*  p.  068.) 
OIOANTBOLITB.  [UnfaKuoer,  &  1.] 
OILBERTITE.  rHiNxaAiiMV,&  1.] 
GILT-HEAD.  [CBavsorHaTS ;  CaxHiusaDB.} 
GJOBERTI,  VINCENZO,  wu  bom  on  the  6th  of  April 
1801,  in  the  dty  of  Torino  (Turin),  the  capital  of  the  k^ 
dom  of  Sardinia.  He  atndied  with  a  view  to  the  eecleaiaatical 
profession,  and  having  completed  bis  educatim  in  the  Ua»- 
veraity  of  Turin,  received  the  d^iee  of  Doctor  of  Tbaokgy, 
and  became  one  of  the  tsuhen  in  the  theologieal  mllain 
Soon  alter  tha  ucession.  In  1881,  of  Ghsrles-AlbaittoaN 
throne  of  SsrdinSa,  Giobeiti  wu  mointed  «'"p^"^Tt  to  the 
eoart,  azid  eontiaued  to  perform  the  duties  ni  Uus  afliee  tiU 
1833,  when,onBomeaecuBationorsuapieionof  beii^fimplieeted 
in  the  political  agltationa  then  prevailing  in  variona  parta  of 
Italy,  be  waa  auddmly  aeiied  in  the  apartmeata  wnick  be 
ooenpied  in  the  palace,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dtsdd.  Than 
he  waa  detained  aome  weeks,  but  was  at  length  set  at  Hbei^ 
on  tbe  condition  that  he  quitted  tbe  eonntry  u  an  exile.  He 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  till  tiie  end  ot  1834,  wfa«i 
be  removed  to  Brussels,  having  accepted  the  offisr  of  a  nt» 
tion  u  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  sdwola  of  that  dty. 

Gioberti  wrote  at  Brussels,  during  his  long  abode  tboe  as 
an  exile,  nearly  all  tboae  worka  which  not  only  extended  Ida 
Htsiazy  zepntatioa  throodiont  the  whole  of  Barop^  bat  wa* 
deeed  that  enthnriaam  n  admiiatiea  vriiioh  wu  displayad  krf 
tbe  Italians  after  his  return  to  his  native  eonatiy.  Im  fiiil 
of  these  worica  was  the  '  Tecaiea  del  Sevzanaturala,  ana 
Diseorso  auUe  Convenienw  della  Baligione  Bivelata  edh 
Mente  Umana  e  col  Progreaso  Civile  delle  Naxioni,'  dvo,  18S7. 
Hii  next  work  waa  tbe '  Introdnrione  alio  Studio  ddla  Fila* 
Sofia/  dvo,  1840,  which  waa  followed  hy  the  liettere  intorao 
agli  EiTori  Filoaofici  di Antonio  Roamini,'  Svola.  8vo,  1841-4% 
and  the  two  treatises  'Del  Belio,*  8vd,  1841.  and  '  Del  Boom,' 
8vo,  1843.  His  'Primato  Morales  Civile  degli  Italiaid,* 
Bvo,  1843,  was  read  with  eagerness  in  every  put  of  Italy, 
uid  excited  expectations  of  the  r^neratitm  of  that  anftw- 
tnnate  conntiy,  which,  with  tbe  sole  exception  of  tbe  Sardinian 
kingdom,  have  not  hitherto  been  realised.  There  waa  to  baa 
oonfederation  of  tbe  Italian  atatea,  in  which  the  kings  and 
princes,  the  pope  and  the  prieata,  tbe  citizens,  and  evm  the 
monks  and  Jesuit^  wwa  all  to  bear  a  part.  The  statu 
were  to  be  reformed,  and  popular  righta  and  mivilegca 
gradual^  eataUished.  The  pope  was  to  he  the  religiona  head 
of  the  confederation,  and  Rome  the  capital  ei^ ;  the  Kizig  of 
Saidinia  wu  to  be  tbe  notary  chief,  and  Turin  the  grand 
dtadeL  Tbe  Jeanita  alnw  wen^dj^^^^^Qiobarti 
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•ttekMl tUm in  Ui  'Prolagomwi,' Sra,  IMS.  FlulX*, 
•B  his  HONHon  to  tlw  papftl  ohiir  in  1646,  ikloptod  the  Tiewi 
•f  Oiobertij  and  began  to  cany  ost  the  nfonn*  TMUomraded 
m '  U  Prinuto;  *  and  aa  th«  oppoaiUon  of  th»  Jeniti  atill  con- 


attack  on  th«ir  priaoipleB 
'UChnitaModMiw/ftToU. 


tiaiwd,  Gioberti  pn>doe«l  hu 
and  practiso,  ondar  the  title  c 
8to,  Luauine,  1847. 

Whan  the  French  reTolntton  of  Febmaty  1848,  occurred, 
Gioberti  ma  at  Paria  occapied  with  his  plana  for  the  renova- 
tion  of  Italj.  On  the  20ui  of  April  he  quitted^  Paria,  after 
an  nile  of  nAeeu  yean,  to  return  to  hit  native  dtv  of  Tarin, 
where  hit  arrival  waa  welcomed  by  a  diaplaT  of  Dannen  by 
day,  and  iUominatioiit  and  fireworks  at  ai|pit,  aecomptnied 
wuii  WMC  aad  danoing  and  patriotic  aonoa ;  and  a^warda 
wbm  he  paaed  throiigli  Miua,  Oenu,  Florenoa,  Rom^  and 
other  plaeu,  he  waa  everywhere  received  with  the  paatsst 
•iithiuia>m>  so  that  his  journey  reaenUed  a  trinmpoal  pn>- 
BMBpn.  hia  letnm  to  Tunn  he  waa  ele«ted  a  membtt  of 
dw  duunbsT  of  d^mties,  of  which  he  was  nnanimoiuly  choaen 
imidtikL  He  waa  opposed  to  all  violent  reforms,  but  the 
tids  of  political  •scitemant  in  the  year  1848  threw  him  into 
the  taoks  of  the  o^pontion,  and  on  the  16th  of  December  the 
kin^  appointed  him  the  prime  miniiter  of  a  democraUc 
cabtaet.  He  soon  found  himself  to  be  in  a  &laa  position, 
aad  the  diffsrences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his 
<Tllesgiifi  led  to  a  diMulntion  of  the  miniatiy  on  the  18th  of 
Febniaiy  1849.  He  waa  sncceeded  by  Pinelb,  and  soon  aftw- 
warda  was  ssat  to  Paris  to  solicit  aid  &om  the  Fiendi  govern- 
nentin  tiia  i^nadiiog  contest  with  Aoatria.  HianiiMioa 
was  of  no  anil.  Uma  waa  recmanared  oy  Badetsky, 
GlHde»>JUb«ii  debated  at  Nevara,  and  Victor-Smmanoel  II. 
1m  alon^  of  all  the  mkia  of  Italy,  preserved  for  his  sobjects 
a  cobstitntional  govenuQent,  a  free  press,  and  a  just  adminia- 
tration  of  the  laws.  Oiobwti  remained  in  Puis,  and  the 
fruit  of  hia  renewed  stndiavwaa  his  work  *  Del  Knnovamanto 
Civile  dltalia,'  Svoli.  8vo,  1851.  Ha  died  Octobsc  «^  1668, 
in  Fans. 

OIRARDIN,  HADAMB  DELPBINE  DE,  the  wif*  of 
Emile  Girardin,  and  daoghter  of  Sophie  Oay,  a  literary  lady 
of  crasidetable  talents,  waa  bom  in  1600^  at  Aix-la*Qh^Mlle. 
She  was  what  ia  called  a  pracocioas  cemoi,  and  at  Uie  age  of 
fovrteea  was  noted  for  her  remarkule  beauty.  In  1^3  a 
poatiodealoCTof  heia,  ooniaining  all  the  illastiioos  names  of 
tiia  day,  was  nonootably  mentioned  by  the  French  Aeadeiny. 
On  tiwS^of  Auil  1687,  she  was  received  with  great  pomp 
in  the  Capitol  of  fiome  by  tha  Aoadinis  da  Tibre,  aa  oaa  ef 
theiT  memboia.  Sha  reonved  a  inon  flattering  ovation  In 
Fans.  «B  her  fetua.  The  artist  I^grot.  who  had  recently 
CMBxleted  the  new  fraaooes  ef  tha  Pantheon,  eondooted 
lbaU&  IMphiae  Oay  to  a  place  of  bonovr  beneath  the  dome, 
whence  she  recited  some  of  her  own  poems  in  the  preseBee 
of  a  brilliant  asaembly,  Aa  soon  as  she  finished  a  shower  of 
wreatha  and  beaqnets  wen  thrown  ather  feet.  King  Charles 
X.  awarded  her  a  pensioD  of  1000  fiWMB  from  nia  privy 
porae.  ebwtly  after,  she  met  with  H.  Aula  da  Qiiaidu^  to 
whom  ahe  wasmaniedin  1831. 

Imnediately  after  thia  onion  Madame  de  Oinidia  angiged 
IB  a  variety  oi  literary  nndertaUags,  piodomiig  bovbIs, 
HMpaaces,  and  fti^tive  poems  for  the  bowellen ;  tragedies, 
eomedie^  and  VMdevilles  for  the^  theatres ;  and  feoilletons 
tor  the  ikswipapen*  Her  ffharp»"g  '-I«Mna  Parisiamws* 
ayyiawad  in  the  Joninil  <  U  Prease^'  uder  iha  aamt  of 
VMOoata  C.  da  Lauay.  The  null  hotel  she  occapied  with 
horhBobandatChaillDtwasthersaortof  all  til6Mt4M  iu 
Mi  and  titeratare,  aa  well  as  of  the  <^  of  the  Beaa  tfonde. 
Kveiy  iatalligent  foreigner  desiroos  of  seeing  the  eminent  aad 
ditingnished  iwmaia,  whwi  he  already-  knew  1^  name, 
iMsltied  to  ttH  hooM^  hnilt  oa  tho  aiodal  U  tha  Gnek 
tWTipToa. 

Iluo  clever  anthonsa  died  on  the  29th  of  Jane  1860,  and 
en  the  ftid  «f  Jidy  ahe  was  lollowed  to  the  nave  hy  an 
iBuneaae  erewd.  Iso  ohiaf  foual  ontioB  waa  ddivared  by 
Jwloe  Jaain. 


L'Ecole  daa 

L*  •  ivfr«at  eoMdy,  1640 1  <  Judith,'  a  tiMe^y, 
IMS;   'Cl^patre,'  a  tragedy,  1647 1  ' Udy  Tartuffe,'  a 
ensedy  which  prodaaad  nock  aansttSeOi  166S  ;  and  *L*  Joia 
bH  P«ar,*  1864 
ax«ADIOLUS»  Caia*Fli«  (firaa  '^Mioa/  a  airatd,  a£a>> 


aig  to  tht  dim  llw  Itavoa),  ft  gHiH  of  nbrii  bAi^^ 
to  tha  natwal  older  Iniimi.  It  has  a  tobnhr  »>IimS 
corolla;  segmwts  nn^ilato  and  nneqnal;  stigma  tnfid; 
aeeda  with  an  arillas  ;  root  a.  ooatad  balb ;  loaves  enidj^cm, 
sheathing.  The  apeciea  in  the  gardens  are  bBlhons,  and  an 
chiefly  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

O.  s^dum  has  aboat  10  flowers  in  two  rows.  The  npper 
division  of  the  corolla  is  divaricate,  the  lower  s^ment  nearly 
eqoal  and  lanceolate  i  anthers  longer  than  the  filamenta ; 
eapsalei  with  3  farrows.  It  baa  been  sappoaed  to  be  an 
^irodisiao,  a  reputation  obtained  from  ita  acrid  qualities, 
mtich  are  however  common  to  the  whole  of  the  order.  The 
Hottentots  eat  the  tuben  or  ooima  of  several  apeciea  of  this 
gonns,  the  ataroh  they  eontain  toiulMing  them  nntrittoos. 

Ok  trif^Uut  has  wont  6  flowon  in  one  idw}  the  anthen 
much  shorter  than  the  filaaunta.  It  ia  limnd  in  the  ttoon- 
tains  of  Carrara. 

ff.  pa^Mlrw  has  3  or  4  flowem,  iseand  ;  the  tube  twice  aa 
long  as  the  aeed-veassl ;  the  claw  of  the  middle  divirim 
curved  and  remote ;  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  pKnllo80>ciliato 
almost  from  the  base ;  anthen  shorter  than  the  filameotoi 
auricles  at  the  baae  obtuse,  parallel:  oi^snles  oblot^^ 
obovate,  nonded  at  the  ioff  mausd  with  lix  oqnal  fianon 
It  is  found  in  Germany, 

G.  emmimit  haa  sectmd  floweis  t  the  filaments  half  as 
long  again  u  the  anthers  {  anrictea  at  the  base  obtuse  and 
paiallel;  the  tube  half  as  long  again  as  the  germen  ;  lobeeof 
the  stiipna  gradually  broaw  upwards,  papiUoto-ciliate 
almoat  mm  tho  baaa  ;  ovanlsa  Mged,  obovate.  imnnawd 
at  the  topi  tho  soads  broadly  winged.  It  is  toonia  near 
Stettin  and  Fiankfiut^mfOdar. 

<7.  iZjprricw  basaaennd  flowans  the  tohsthnatimaB  m 
long  as  the  germen ;  divisitm  of  sdgma  linear  from  the  base 
to  the  middle,  and  with  a  smooth  margin  snddmly  enlaned 
at  the  top  with  a  pi^illoeoKdliato  margiBi  the  oapanlsa  wo- 
vate,  3-edged.   A  native  of  Ulyria. 

O.  imbrUatm  has  second  approxunato  flowers ;  the  tube 
nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  germen ;  the  divislm  id 
stigma  gradually  broader  vpwards,  papilloao-ciliato  almoat 
fromthebasej  thecapaoIeswithS  zoaBdadanj^  Foond 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

(?.  Mf^iffw  has  a  lax  spike  i  flowen  4  to  1^  obUqudy 
altemato  ;  diviiion  of  ooroUa  alternately  pink  and  porpk, 
appumost  vary  tmad,  oovering  the  a  lateral  ones,  the  8 
lowvr  nnequal  (  anthsnabout  as  long  as  the  filanwit ;  seeds 
globose,  prolong  downwards.  It  is  a  native  of  fitdly. 

&.  i^tamiaw  haa  mmenraa  flowen  fn  tw»  mnj  the 
npper  aegm«it  of  the  oonlla  oovered  by  the  lateral  onaa; 
the  lower  diviuon  laneeolate,  the  middle  larnat  t  the  anthoia 
lon^  than  the  filaBsentsi  aeeda  wingM;  leavaa  long, 
ensifwin,  and  linean  Foosd  in  Sieily. 

GLAND,  a  term  applied  to  oells  and  C(^ections  of  oells  fai 
the  animal  body,  wmoh  have  tho  power  of  abeoiUng  or 
separatiu  the  various  iubatances  which  pass  into  or  are 
MAtated  from  the  eiircalatiiig  fluid.  In  one  sense  dl  the 
ouls  of  the  animal  act  aa  glanda,  tor  they  separato  fn»s  the 
blood  the  peeoliar  lebstancea  of  which  they  are  oompoasd. 
Tho  term  ^and  however  is  oidy  atrietly  applied  to  spetuid 
forms  of  tissne  which  aqianta  peeoliar  matters.  "A  true 
gland,"  aays  Dr.  Caipentor,  "nuy  bo  said  to  consist  of  n 
eloaaly  packod  eoUsotlmof  follidsa,  all  of  whidi  open  into 
a  cnnuntti  ehaudfby  ifriudi  the  lindnot  of  the  gUndular 
action  is  collected  and  doUvarad.  The  follidea  oontain  the 
uoetiag  eells  in  their  osvities,  whilst  titeir  exterior  is  in 
oentaet  with  a  aetworic  of  Uoodveasels  from  which  the  ceUa 
draw  the  matwrials  of  thiir  growth  and  developmait" 

In  a  wider  aenae  however  tiie  term  gland  has  been  applied 
to  thoee  parto  of  the  body  which  an  ogagad  in  abe^^ 
the  food  or  carrying  to  the  blood  the  materials  of  naed-nfl 
tisaaoi.  [Amobrum.]  In  all  cassa  the  odl  Is  an  active 
agent  whether  of  abaorption  «c  sepantiMi.  The  agency  of 
the  cell  in  abaorption  ia  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  wyb 
is  takan  from  tho  intestines  and  earried  into  the  laeteals. 

For  fiulher  investigatiima  on  the  atractnn  of  Glands,  see 
TiBsnas,  OnoAmo,  &  1,  pp.  649,  648,  644.  After  deecribUg 
the  devehmpiont  of  g'"^*"'  tisso^  Prafsssnr  Goodsir 
oonolodss  hia  paptt  on  thia  aabjaot  with  the  fdlowing 
mnarka»— 

It  appean  to  be  highly  pnbaUe  theidbn  that  i  gland 
is  originally  a  mass  ot  nncteated  oells,  tho  pngniy  of  one  or 
more  parent  oelle ;  that  the  mMnbrane  in  connection  witih 
the  embryo  gland  Majror  may  net.  acooiding  to  the  ease, 
MBd  ft  portim  qI  the  lasiikane  in  tU  teflTaf ^  hoU^ 
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Wq  a«  mm;  Imt  "wMim  tUs  hmu  or  not,  tho 
asbomHiM  of  the  dneta  a»  fmaai  cWd  VMiclei,  and 
then  nnelsated  celli  are  forned  within  them,  and  are  the 
parent!  of  the  epitheliam  cells  of  the  perfect  organ.  Dr. 
Allen  Thomeon  has  ascertained  that  the  follicles  of  the 
ttoEoach  and  large  intestines  are  originally  closed  vesicles. 
Thia  woold  appear  to  sbov  that  a  nucleated  cell  is  the 
original  form  of  a  follicle,  and  the  eonrce  of  the  germinal 
spot,  which  plajrs  so  important  a  part  in  its  fature  actions, 
"nie  daeta  of  glands  are  therefore  intercellolar  passages. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  inasmnch  as  it  ranges 
them  in  the  same  category  with  the  intweelliilar  puaagea 
and  secreting  receptacles  of  TegetaUes. 

"Since  the  pnblication  of  my  papn  on  the  secreting 
atmctaresj  in  ue  'IVanaactioDS  «  the  'Roytl  Sodsty  of 
EdinbvTi^,*  in  184S,  I  have  aitiafied  myself  that  I  was  in 
enoT  in  attributing  to  the  cdl-waU  the  important  fiincti<m 
of  separating  and  preparing  the  secretion  contained  in  the 
cell-cavity.  The  nadens  is  the  part  which  effects  this. 
Th«  secretion  contained  in  the  cmty  of  the  cell  a[^»ears  to 
be  the  product  of  the  solntion  of  soGcesaiTo  derelopmentB  of 
the  nncleos,  which  in  some  instances  contains  in  its  com- 
ponent vesicles  the  pecnliar  secretion,  as  in  the  hile-ceUs  of 
certain  Molluaca  ;  and  in  others  becomes  developed  into  the 
secretion  itself,  as  in  seminal  cells.  In  every  instance  the 
nnclens  is  directed  towards  the  sonrce  of  natiitive  matter ; 
the  cell-wall  is  opposed  to  the  cavity  into  which  the  secre- 
turn  is  cast.  This  accords  with  that  most  important 
obeerration  of  Dr.  Ifartin  Barry  (m  the  fnnotion  of  the 
nndma  in  ceUnlar  development,  I  have  also  had  an 
0[qM»innily  of  Teiif;ring — and  to  an  extent  which  I  did  not 
at  the  time  Aillr  anticipate — the  reniarkaUe  vital  properties 
the  third  oroer  of  secretion  refnted  to  in  the  memoir  to 
which  I  have  jost  allnded.  The  distinctive  character  of 
secretions  of  the  third  order  is,  that  when  thrown  into  the 
cavity  of  the  gland  they  consist  of  entire  cells,  instead  of 
being  the  resnlt  of  putial  or  entire  dissolution  of  the 
secreting  cells.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  pecoliaritr  of 
this  order  of  secretions,  that,  after  the  secreting  cells  have 
been  separated  irom  the  gland  and  cast  into  the  dnct,  or 
cavity,  and  therefore  no  lon^  a  component  part  of  the 
oi^ganism,  they  retain  so  much  mdividuahty  of  life  as  to  pro- 
csed  in  ttwir  development  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  their 
oonrse  almg  the  canal  or  duct  baf(He  they  arrive  at  thur 
fiill  extant  of  elimination.  The  most  remarVaUe  instance  <rf 
thia  pecnliari^  of  eeeretionaof  this  order  la  that  disoovoed 
\ij  xaj  brother.  He  has  observed  Aat  the  aeninal  secretion 
<»  the  decapodons  crustaceans  andei;goes  snceesuve  develoj^ 
ments  in  ita  progress  down  the  duet  of  the  teetis,  but  that  it 
«aiy  becomes  developed  into  spermatoioa  after  coitus,  and  in 
the  spennatheca  of  the  female.  He  has  also  ascertained  tha^ 
4>parently  for  the  nourishment  of  the  component  cells  of  a 
secretion  of  this  kind,  a  quantity  of  aUraminoas  matter  floats 
among  them,  by  absorbing  which  they  derive  matwials  for 
development  after  separation  from  the  walls  of  the  gland. 
This  albnminons  matter  he  compares  to  the  sobstance  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Martin  BanVs  reMSJcfaes^  results  from  tiie 
solution  of  certain  cells  of  a  brood,  and  amnrds  nourishment 
to  thdr  sorvivMB.  It  is  one  of  other  initaaees  in  which 
cells  do  not  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  blood  hot 
from  paiti  in  their  neighboorhood  whidi  have  undergone 
■olntion,  and  it  involves  a  principle  which  anrves  to  explain 
many  processes  in  health  and  disease. 

"I  condnde  therefore,  from  the  observations  which  I 
have  made,  1st,  that  all  the  true  secreticnu  are  formed  or 
secreted  by  a  vital  action  of  the  nucleated  cell,  and  that  they 
are  first  contained  in  the  cavity  of  that  cell;  Snd,  that 
growth  and  secretion  are  identical— the  same  'ntal  ;^oceBs 
under  different  circumstances." 

Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
the  cell  secretes,  we  may  now  refer  to  some  of  tiie  more 
pnaninent  modifications  of  the  organa  called  glands.  The 
aimplest  condition  of  a  Qland  is  ue  sii^le  inversion  of  a 
aeoetinc  membrane  called  a  ftdlielfr  llese  oeeor  in  the 
akin,  as  in  the  sebaoeous  follicles,  and  alao  in  the  mucooa 
membrane  of  the  atomaeh,  where  they  are  called  gastric 
follicles.  In  these  cases  we  hnve  simply  a  pit  in  the 
biaoe  covered  with  secreting  cells.  In  the  early  atagn  of  the 
development  of  all  glands  we  have  this  rimjue  eondition, 
and  in  the  permanent  condition  of  the  more  complicated 
gjands,  when  occnrriag  in  the  lower  animds^  w*  have  the 
nme  nmpk  development.  Thus  the  liver  in  some  of  the 
Polypes  and  lower  JfoAuea  oonsists  merely  of  a  series  of 


separate  foSiolee  pboed  in  the  walls  of  the  atsmaeh.  Tha 

chick  whilst  in  the  egg  presents  the  same  ctndition  of  tmi 
organ.  The  same  simplicity  ia  seen  in  the  commencemoit 
of  the  development  of  a  mammaiy  gland  in  the  Mammalia. 
In  the  OmitAorlgmehiu  this  organ  contditts  of  a  mere  clnst« 
of  blind  sacs.  In  the  same  way  in  many  fishes  the  pancreas 
begins  its  existence  as  a  mere  group  of  blind  follicles.  Tho 
next  stace  in  the  complexity  of  a  gland  is  where  a  number 
of  follicles  open  into  a  single  tube.  Such  a  condition  of  the 
gUnd  is  seen  in  what  are  t^led  the  Meibomian  glanda  of  the 
eye.  The  larger  glands  of  the  body,  as  the  pancreas,  liv«, 
and  parotid  gland,  are  but  mere  complicated  stages  of  this 
process.  Innumerable  follidea  empty  themaelvea  iato^tnbst 
wludi  again  empto  tiienuehrea  into  other  tnbes  nntil  the 
whde  contents  of  tho  ghuid  ire  thrown  oat  from  aone 
common  ontiet 

OLANFORD  BRIGO.  [LtifooimniBx.] 

OLAPHTRIA,  a  m-nns  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  natural 
order  Myrtaeeat.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  Mobed,  petalaS, 
berry  6-ceIled,  many  seeded ;  seeds  fixed  to  the  axis,  3  rows 
in  each  cell.  The  species  are  small  Indian  trees,  with 
alternate  minutely-stipitate  leaves,  and  few-flowered  axillary 
peduncles. 

O.  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays  '  the  Tree  of  Long  Li^* 
probably  from  its  miuntaining  itself  at  elevations  where  tlK 
other  denixens  of  the  forest  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  afftwds 
at  Bencoolen  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Tea  PlanL  Various  species  of  Lajto^erwmm  and 
M^akma  bear  tho  same  name  m  the  Anstiauan  colonies. 

wrjfiM  has  lanceolate  aenininated  leaves.  It  is  n  native 
of  Polo  Feoang  and  on  the  west  coaat  (tf  Sunatra.  Ihs 
calyx,  pedoncles,  bracts,  and  young  leaves  ors  oilky;  tiw 
petals  and  cells  of  ovarium  5  or  6  in  number. 

OLAUCINE.  [CnaifisTaT,  8.  %\ 

OLEAD  (Milmi).  [FALcomDJEn 

OLECHOMA.   [NxnTA,^.  1.] 

OLIADINE.   [CHKHisTaT,  ^.  1.} 

OLOBE-FISH.  [TxraosoN.] 

GLOBE-FLOWm  [Tboixics.] 

GLOBULIN.  [TisauBs,  Oboamio,  -SI  1.] 

GLOIOCLADIEJE,  a  snb-order  of  Sea-Weeds  bdmgiBg 
to  the  uatoral  order  Cry^oiumiaoea.  The  fronds  are  locseljr 
gelatinous,  the  filaments  of  which  thev  aro  composed  lying 
wart  from  one  another,  sumnnded  by  a  oopious  gdanna 
The  Civellidia  are  Immosed  among  the  filamonts  of  Ac 
peri[Aienr.  It  embnces  tlu  fbUovnng  genoa  v— 

Ownu.— P^ond  erastaeeous,  skin-like. 

JVisocona.— Frond  filiform,  solid,  cellular ;  the  tamoU  onljr 
composed  of  radiating  free  filamenta. 

OloioripKoMO. — Frond  tobular,  hollow,  (he  walla  of  the 
tube  compoeed  of  radiating  filaments. 

iVifsiaMoiiv— Frond  filiform,  aolid,  elastie,  filams&tons;  the 
axis  composed  of  closely  packed  fflanunt^  Oie  pmiphiiy  if 
moniliform  free  filaments. 

Dvdrttnaia.^VtwA.  filiform,  aolid,  gelatinous,  filamenlp 
OBS,  the  axis  composed  of  a  net-work  of  anastcoaosiiig 
filaments ;  the  periphery  of  moniliform  free  filaments. 

Orouania. — Frond  filiform,  consisting  of  a  pointed  fila- 
ment, vrtwrled  at  the  points,  with  minnte  ninltifid  galatbosi 
nunuli. 

(Harver,  Britith  Sea-  Wmb.) 

0L08S0F,  Derbyshire^  a  manufiwtnrinc  town  and  tht 
seat  of  a  Poot-Iaw  Union  in  the  parish  of  Oltiesop,  ia  situated 
on  elevated  ground  rising  from  a  deep  valley  near  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  county,  in  63°  26'  N.  lat.,  1°  55'  W. 
long. ;  distant  49  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby,  176  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  193  miles  by  tiie 
Great  Northern  and  Manchester  Sheffield  and  Linocdnshire 
railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Gloeaop  in 
1801  was  6467 ;  that  of  the  entire  pariah,  whidi  ctmtains 
49,960  acres,  and  is  the  moot  extenuve  in  the  county,  and 
one  of  the  most  eit^isive  in  England,  was  38,6S6.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  4rf  Deib^  and  diocese 
of  Lichfield.  Olossop  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  imn- 
ships  and  hamlets,  finning  a  part  of  Oloasop  parish,  with  an 
area  of  90,S07  acres  and  a  porahUion  in  1851  of  19,68IX 

The  ODtton  manufiMrtore,  which  ia  earned  m  more  axteB> 
sively  in  GIossop  than  in  any  other  Derbyshire  town,  gives 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  About  50  ooUon- 
miUs  are  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  thne  aro  ^so 
woollen-mills,  paper-mills,  iron-foundries,  dye-vmh%  and 
bleach-fidds.  Besides  the  parish  choreh,  there  are  diapals 
for  Ind^fendsnti  and  other  DissentHs.  A  id^ty  te 
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dothiiig  S4  poor  nwu  uul  women  wai  foanded  hy  JoMph 
Hogoe,  Esq.  There  is  a  savinn  bank.  Meliadra  Oaitle, 
Bitnateid  on  an  eminence  near  us  town,  ia  the  rite  of  a 
Roman  station;  the  worka  i^pear  to  We  been  nearly 
square,  366  feet  fay  336  feet ;  the  ramparts,  parts  of  the 
ditch,  and  otherportious  may  be  distingaiahed.  A  Roman 
road  called  the  Doctor'i  Gate  nms  from  Malandn  Castle  to 
Bnmgh. 

GLOSSOPOBIS^  a  gen»  of  Aunnb  bebuing:  to  the 
order  AnmMdOy  and  plaotd  ocanmonly  near  the  Lamm,  It 
baa  a  posterior  disc,  bat  it  is  not  ractoriaL 

OLOTTALITE.  [MmBtuoor,  A  I.] 

GLYCERIN.   [Chkhistkt, Tinvn,  OaoAmo,&l.] 

GLYCERIS,  a  genus  of  Dorelbtanchiata  Annelids.  It  is 
distingoisbed  by  the  form  of  its  head,  whieh  terminates  in  a 
conical  fleshy  horn-like  point,  vhiidi  ia  divided  at  th*  top 
into  four  Tory  small  tentacles. 

OLYCERYLE.  [CHiHisTaT,  ^.  8.1 

GLYCOEINE.   tCaMKomr,  S.  i.J 

GLYPaiSODON,  a  gsnns  of  AcantbopteiTgiffiu  Fishes 
belonging  to  the  fiuuily  Seumida.  Tm  giU-coTers  are 
entire,  ud  they  have  a  sax^  nnr  trauihant  and  eoow- 
timaa  notched  teeth.  The  epeciea  are  fotuid  iu  the  Atlaatictf 
bnt  an  mere  abundant  in  the  Zndiui  Seas. 

GLTPTODON  (Owen,  so  named  £roin  the  Hated  chaiae- 
ter  of  its  teeth),  a  genua  of  extinct  Fossil  Animals  belM^png 
to  the  order  Ed&Mata,  and  allied  in  form  and  stmctura  to 
(he  modorn  Armadillos.  The  first  notice  of  the  dieoovery  of 
the  remains  of  the  skeleton  of  a  large  edentate  animal,  with 
ftagmrats  of  a  teseelated  bony  armour,  similsx  to  that  of  the 
Armadillo,  appears  in  the  note  appended  to  the  end  of' 
CttTier*8  chapter  on  the  Mtgatherimn,  in  the  4th  edition  of 
the  *  OsaraieDs  Fossiles,*  published  m  16S3,  This  notice 
occoTB  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  D.  Daniasio 
Larranaga,  cur^  of  Monte  Video,  to  M.  Ango^  St-Hilaiie. 
The  facts  stated  in  this  letter  are  as  follows :— A  femur  waa 
diacorared  in  the  Bio  del  Lance,  branche  dn  Saalis  Gzands^ 
which  wughed  Ttbe. ;  it  was  short,  but  might  be  Aom  6  to 
6  indue  in  width ;  it  leeembled  in  vwtj  reject  the  fmor 
irf  an  Annadillo ;  with  it  was  found  a  portion  of  teseelated 
bmy  armour,  of  which  tiis  cnr^  {oomises  to  md  wie  of  the 
component  piecee  to  Bl  Aagosts  Geoffirot  The  tail  was 
Tery  short  and  very  stout;  it  bad  in  like  manner  a  bony 
armour,  but  this  was  not  vertidllato  or  disposed  in  rings. 
These  foeaila  were  stated  to  have  been  met  with  near  toe 
anrface  of  the  earth,  in  allayiom  or  strata  of  transport,  indi- 
catire  of  a  very  recent  epoch.  Similar  foeaila  are  said  to 
occQT  in  analofpiu  strata  near  the  Lake  Ninas,  m  the 
frontier  of  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

These  remains  were  sappMsd  to  belong  to  the  Megath&- 
rimtt  and  Cnvier  does  not  appear  .to  suspect  tiiat  they 
belonged  to  anything  else,  asloe  merely  remarks  that  the 
iffuuMertwfi  had  pashed  ito  walones  with  the  Annadilloe 
ao  nr  as  to  be  corwed  like  them  witn  a  lealy  eoiiass. 

Sabscqnently  remiina  of  this  kind  were  lent  to  England, 
and  in  the  meantime  M.  lAurilhwd  and  Hr.  Pentland,  on 
conqnring  these  with  those  originaUr  aent  to  En^and,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  b^uiged  to  the  genus  Da^pw. 
Thia  however  was  doubted  by  Mr.  Clift  and  iWessor  Owen, 
seeing  that  the  conformation  of  the  alveoli  of  the  jaw  indi- 
cated a  dentition  differing  more  widely  from  that  of  the 
wmrting  sab-genera  of  Armadillos  than  their  respective 
dental  characters  differ  from  one  another.  "  It  was  at  tins 
eonjnnctnx*,"  aavi  Professor  Owen,  "that  Sir  Woodbine 
Panah  received  the  intelligence  of  tne  discovery  of  an  entire 
skeleton,  covered  with  its  teseelated  coat  of  msil,  about  ff 
feet  below  the  snr&ce,  in  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  near  the  Rio 
Matania,  about  SO  milea  south  of  the  city  of  Buenoe  Ayrea ; 
and  with  the  aeeomt  of  thia  rwnarkable  diaeoveiy  there  was 
at  the  aame  time  tmnanutted  a  diswing  or  Aetdi  (tf  the 
whole  animal,  which  has  rinea  bean  lithographed,  and  one  of 
the  teath  of  the  fossil  itsel£  This  tooth  Sir  Woodbine 
Kuish  obligingly  aubniitted  to  aanmination.  Its  gesunl 
stmctnre  proved  it  to  belong  to  an  animal  xeCsiTible  to  the 
Edentata  of  Cuvier ;  btlt  its  character  was  so  peculiar  that  I 
bad  no  heaitotion  in  pronouncing  it  to  differ  from  that  of  an^ 
known  edentate  animal,  recent  or  fossil,  and  from  its  inti- 
mato  texture,  to  be  indicative  of  a  new  snb-genus  of  the 
Annadillo  family,  for  which  I  nopoeed  the  name  ^  Cf^ff^ 
todortt  in  xefennce  to  the  plated  or  ■enlptozad  chenetar  of 
the  tooth.'* 

The  Gfyf^>d«m  diffeia  from  the  MegioKarnm  not  only  in 
the  form  and  atmcture  bnt  in  the  nnnber  of  its  teeth,  which 


mear  to  be  eif^t  en  eadi  ride  of  eadi  jaw,  u  in  the  action 
of  Armadillos  called  CSoiasHwt  by  Cuvier.  It  difbra  ftom 
the  AnnadiUoB  in  the  form  vi  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  pr»- 
sence  of  a>loog  prooeas  descending  fr<nn  ue  lygoma,  in  both 
which  respecto  it  resemblea,  and  evideaitij  indicates  atxaa- 
rition  to  the  M^iatkariium. 

Namanma  ramaina  of  thia  emleni  and  intemtlng  animal 
hare  been  fraud  in  vaiiooa  parts  of  the  conntry,  am  a  vary 
flne  specimen,  with  the  coat  of  mail  ahnoat  entire,  is  to  m 
seen  in  the  muaenm  of  the  Cidlege  of  Suigsons.  Portions  tM 
this  antaal  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  collKtim  the  Briti^ 
Ifnsenm. 

Although,  whan  the  remains  of  the  G^fftoim  wan  fixit 
brought  to  Europe,  it  was  not  thonght  improbable  tlurt  tiia 
MegiahitritiintMO  was  enclosed  in  a  gigantic  salt  of  armour, 
no  remains  that  could  be  regarded  as  uie  tessera  of  such  a 
covering  have  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  ^ways  difSeult 
however  to  establirii  a  negative,  but  the  following  arguments 
have  been  adduced  by  Frofeaeor  Owen  against  tma  sappori- 
tion,  and  will  be  pnhaUy  ngardsd  1^  most  natanfaats  aa 
condurive?— 

"  1.  The  opnion  <rf  Covier  and  WciiL  in  bnvr  of  the 
Mtgathtrimm  being  ao  armed,  resta  on  no  batter  ground  than 
the  mere  bet  of  bony  annonr  of  Hms  gigantie  qoadroped 
and  the  skdeton  of  tlM  Mtgatkmivm  having  heen  diaoorered 
on  the  aame  continent. 

"  S.  The  skeleton,  or  its  parts  which  ham  heen  aetoaUjr  ai- 
Bociated  with  the  bony  armour  above  mentioned,  belmtptoa 
different  and  smaller  quadruped. 

"3.  No  part  of  the  akeleton  of  the  M^aAtrkm  praaaiits 
those  modifications  which  an  related  to  the  anj^iMt  of  a 
bony  dermal  covering. 

4.  The  proportions  of  the  component  teaseras  of  the  bony 
armour  in  question  to  the  akeleton  of  the  QfyptodoHy  are  the 
same  aa  those  between  the  dermal  tessem  skeleton  of 
esiitiog  Armadillos,  bnt  are  vasUy  smdler  as  comparod  wiUi 
the  bonea  of  the  Mtga^trimt. 

"S.  No  hei^  armour  oompoeed  of  teaaem,  having  the 
aamerdatiTe  rise  to  the  bonea  <rf  the  skeleton  of  the 
UuHmmf  as  in  the  Qijfpiodm  and  wisting  Armadillei,  haa  yet 
been  discovered. 

"6.  The  skeleton  of  the  Mtgatitrimn  has  never  been 
found  associated  with  bony  armour  of  any  kind,  neither  have 
its  urta  been  found  associated." 

(Owen,  Proeetdingt  tf  QtoUgieal  Soeu^,  vol.  vii,  Snd 
series^ 

GMELIN,  LEOPOLD,  was  bom  at  GAttingen  on  the  2nd 
of  Angnsti  1788.  This  eminent  chemist  and  contributor  to 
the  literature  of  the  science  of  which  he  was  an  equally 
eminent  academic  teacher,  belonged  to  a  fiuuily  which  for 
four  fjenerationa  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
chemistry,  the  medical  sciences,  and  aeveral  branches  of 
natoial  histMy,  and  one  member  of  which,  if*  not  more,  is 
still  ao  engand.  Three  of  his  eminent  rdi^ives  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopadia.' 

Johann  Geoige  Qnelin,  apotheoaiy  at  TfiUngen,  who  was 
bom  in  1674,  and  died  ITSS,  had  three  sons,  all  ftf  whcm 
devoted  themselves  to  diemistir  and  the  allied  sciences. 
The  eldest  Johann  Couad  Gmenn  (bora  1707)  vpas  a  phy- 
sician and  apothecary  at  TQbingen ;  his  giandson,  Christiatt 
GotUobChnalin  (bom  1798)  is  now  profewor  of  chemistry  in 
the  same  univerrity.  The  second  ia  the  subject  of  the 
article  GiiRLiif,  John  Gbobob.  The  third  son,  l^ilip 
Friedrieh  Gmelin  ^bom  1722)^  succeeded  ^e  last-mentioDM 
In  his  professorship  of  ehemiatiy  and  botany  at  Tubingen, 
and  dud  there  m  1768.  His  eldra*  son  was  Gheun, 
Sahubl  GoTTuaa,  and  his  yoonger  son  Gmelih,  Jobn 
FaBoaaioK,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  chair,  and  afterwards 
became  prMsaaor  of  diemiatnr  at  Gtittingen,  waa  the  father 
<tf  the  distiagiiiriied  man  we  nave  nowto  commnnonte. 

Leopold  Omdin,  from  1799  to  1804  attoided  the 
I^eeum  in  that  city,  and  in  the  summer  of  ISOij  his  father^ 
lectures  on  jomemogy.  In  the  autnmn  of  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Tiibingen,  mwre  he  practised  chemi<«lmanipalation 
la  the  pharmaceutical  laborato^  of  hia  near  relation,  Dr. 
Christian  Gmelin  (the  son  of  Johann  Conrad  Gmelin  and 
father  of  Christian  Oottiob  Gmelin,  both  already  mentioned), 
aod  attonded  Killmeyer'a  lectures  on  ehemiatiy.  In  the 
autumn  of  180A  he  returned  to  GKittingen,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  seal  to  all  branches  of  medical  science,  bat 
eepeciaUy  to  chemistry,  for  which  he  attended  Stromeyer's 
lectores ;  he  also  studied  mathematics.  After  passing  a  dis- 
tinguished examination,  he  ^f^Jg  J^^JPCI^^^iSO^* 
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to  WrtenbMft  and  thtno*  to  BwHatritad,  vUoh  h*  t»> 
wMd  in  all  dtfoctioiu,  haaiMT  in  hud.  Vxom  tlw  wtuma 
•f  1609  to  Batter  1811  ha  mnained  in  TabingMi,  and  than 
want  to  Vianna,  when  lie  viaitod  the  ho^itoU,  and  eaniad 
avt,  in  Jaaqnia^  kbontoij,  tiia  inator  part  of  tha  muA- 
■MDta,  whidi  fonn  the  baaia  of  m  Doetor-iHiatrtartoB^  On 
Ilia  Black  Pigment  of  the  Eye/  mUiihad  in  ISlt,  and 
aftMmidB  in  the  tenth  wAhm  «  Bdnraigger'a  Joomal. 
He  left  ^^mna  in  the  apring  of  thatjMr,  and  want  to  Italj, 
what*  ha  Rmained till  the  >pring  oIlSlS,  ehi^  at  Naplaa, 
but  for  MUie  time  also  at  Rome. 

The  obaerrationa  and  eolleetionB  made  in  thaae  Jeatnajra 
aappUed  the  principal  matoriala  of  the  dwndoo-minmlogical 
inTesticatiMU  whion  fonned  the  mbieetof  hia'  Habilltation- 
Sohrift^  or  thasia  at  Heidelberg,  '  On  Hanyne,  and  minemla 
lelatod  to  it,  together  with  geognoatic  obaarrationa  on  the 
mooataina  of  anoieot  Latinm,'  pobUahed  in  1814.  On  hia 
«^  haA  to  Otfttingoi  ha  lUjrad  aome  time  at  H^delberg, 
iriwre  the  ^oftaaw  of  dienii^i7,OaotBeBiioeow,  being  thai 
neentir  dand,  Gmelin  waa  eneouaged  to  give  leotorea  on 
that  Booice.  ATailing  himaalf  of  the  (mportnni^  thna  pre- 
■anted,  ha  eUidnad  the  *  vania  doeandt  *  in  Heidelbefs,  tpent 
tiia  iwiaindar  ot  the  annimer  at  CKtttingen,  maUng  the 
aeeaiaaiy  prepaiationa  for  hia  newdiitiea,andmtheaatonin 
at  the  ame  year  began  hia  career  u  an  academie  taaohar  in 
Heidelberg,  which  he  nibeeqaeDtly  puautd  with  aaal  and 
aneocaa  for  neariy  fxty  yem.  Twelve  montha  aftarwaida  he 
waa  appointed  estnordinaiy  profiwaor  of  ^emiatrf  in  the 
wuTersity.  His  celebrated  'Handbook  of  Chamia^'  waa 
then  alraadf  bann.  In  the  antnnm  of  1814  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  oocn^ed  bittualf  chiefly  with  praotical  teacarehaa 
in  Vaa^Delin'a  laboratory.  Two  yeara  aftorwaida  he  maz^ 
tied  Luse  Maorar,  the  daariiter  of  a  clergyman  of  Haidel- 
barg,  and  aattled  there,  declining  the  appointment  of  pro* 
Umae  at  ohendatry  at  Berlin,  wUthar  ha  waa invttadin  1817, 
to  anaoaad  Kl^th  [Kuraon,  MattiH  Hamr],  who  died 
in  that  year.  He  waa  som  afUrwwda  nada  oroinaiy  pn>* 
toasoT  of  medicine  and  ehamiatry  at  Haidelbaig.  In  183ff, 
ha  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  the  ehair  of  ahaoiatty  at 
OSttingen,  prefeiring  to  lamafai  bi  hia  adopted  home, 
although  hia  emolamento  there  were  mnch  len  thaa  they 
woold  nave  been  either  at  Gottingea  or  at  BarUn.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  he  waa  ao  completely  engwmad  with 
the  giAntic  Isboar  of  preparing  the  fontth  e£tion  of  hia 
'Handbook,'  that  ha  became  qidto  nagleetfol  of  hia  health. 
In  1848,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralyaia,  which,  though  it 
only  delved  him  fyt  a  while  of  hia  power  of  action,  de- 
itrqred  the  ireifaneM  and  vigour  of  hu  manner,  and  elasti- 
mtoofapitit.  Bat  he  atill  worked  at  hu 'Handbook' with 
•ntiring  aaatdaity^aa  shown  by  the  volomaa  wUch  after> 
varda  amaaied.  In  18M,  ha  waa  again  attacked  W  paraly^ 
1^  which  obliged  him  to  niign  hia  prufaaaiiilal  hnetioaa. 
He  atill  however  ramained  aoCiva  in  the  daaaa  of  adanoa,  and 
lahonred  aanuatly  at  tha  acooad  volome  of  the  'Organic 
Chemistiy,'  idiicb  be  completed  in  May,  18A9.  Bat  6vm 
that  time  hia  powerL  both  msntal  and  bodily,  npidly  de- 
alined  t  an  inaidioasdiasaae  of  the  brain  waa  steadily  gaining 
grennd.  In  the  spring  of  1608  it  bacaaM  evident  that  hta 
end  waa  approaching,  aad  he  died  on  tha  Idtti  of  ApriL  in 
the  aixty-fiilh  year  of  his 

Leopold  Qmclin'a  niginal  reaearebaa  In  eheaklstiy  are 
aamarooa  J  they  ate  all  of  hi^  character,  aad  aa  oMnplete 
m  tha  manna  of  investigation  existing  at  the  time  when  they 
«•»  inatitntad  would  admit  In  1890  he  undertook,  in 
eoojuwtiim  with  Tiadamann,  a  aeriea  of  anerimoita  on 
digestioat  and  ia  1816  and  18B7  thaaa  two  phUoaophora 
published  their  ealebiated  vrark.  entitled  *Dla  Terdanong 
naohVeraoehen.'  Butthegraatostaarvieawhiehharandand 


bach  der  Chemie/  the  beginninaaad  later  prMrasa  of  which 
have  been  menbtmed  above.  The  lato  Dr.  ThomM  Thou- 
aon,  F.RB.,  afterwarda  Ragioa  Profeasor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Univemty  of  Glasgow,  hAd  publtihed  the  earlier  editioaB  of 
his  '  System  of  C3iemiBtiy,'  in  which  he  reduoed  to  order,  in 
a  dear  and  exact  manaer,  the  &cta  of  the  aeienoe,  soattered 
at  the  time  he  wrote  over  a  tho&sand  diffmnt  publicatitma, 
nd  had  thus  himself  crafarred  aa  ineatimable  benefit,  cape- 
eially  on  Britiah  obamiata;  other  writers  alao  had  arranged 
luge  qnaatitiaa  of  nutariala  in  ayatamatie  order  j  hat  iigr 
Mmpletoaaaa  and  fldeUqr  «f  oolhtioi.  and  eonaaeitivanaaa  of 
anang«mant,Gaulia'a<^uidboak'fanBiiTaUad.  laitthe 


known  ft«U  cf  the  adauee  are  osndeaaed  iato  tha  amansct 
possible  apace,  hot  aeverthelesa  it  prasente  a  complete  pie- 
tore  of  them.  Detached  and  long-forgotten  obaasvatioaa  of 
other  chMidBte  ware  often  indd»ted  to  the  aothor  for  fiiat 
giving  thma  thmr  tree  value.  In  thla  great  vrark,  to  aaa  Oa 
words  adopted,  ia  18S4,  by  the  Prssiitont  at  the  Ghemieal 
Soda^  of  London,  of  which  Omelin  waa  a  foniga  awmher, 
he  "  aete  the  example  of  putting  together,  in  a  purely  ofage^ 
tive  view,  and  on  the  anthori^  of  the  aavenl  laveatigatota, 
all  that  has  been  observed  withm  tha  domun  of  ahamiatiy, 
-^ot,  indeed,  withholding  hia  own  opiaioas^  bat  fdaciag 
them  side  by  aidevrtthfliaaa  of  athan,  aadaavarnranaring 
tiielattar." 

The  'Handbook  of  Oiemistry,'  moraover,  haa  eften 
directed  attntion  to  defieieudes  and  oontradiotiena  in  enist- 
jag  ahMflical  lOiowledge,  and  has  thas  given  rise  to  new 
inTestJgations ;  it  has  uso  beenvridcly  inflnnitial  in  extead- 
ing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  <A«niatiy,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  wherever  the  sdenoe  is  enttivatod.  Tha  ftrat  edition, 
whieh  appeared  in  the  yaan  1617-1819.  ineladad  in  a  eomr 
paratively  amall  apace  tha  axtant  Of  cnmtaal  aeioaaa  tima 
known  ;  the  fourth,  wbaA  waa  tha  last  pnpand  by  Gmalia 
himself,  waa  pubUdiad  from  184S  to  18M^  aad  oonpr^ends 
iuorgame  chemistry,  bat,  unfortonatehr,  only  a  small  put  U 
oigBnio  chemlstiy.  From  thia  the  Ediglish  ediUmi,  aow  in 
aoazaa  of  publication  vnder  the  aamioea  of  the  CavendiA 
Bodstv,  ia  tiaaslated  by  Mr.  Heniy  Watte,  KA^  Fellow  of 
the  Cfbemieal  Bodety  of  London,  of  whoea  'Qaaxteriy 
Joomal*  he  is  also  the  editor.  The  additions  made  by^  bin 
bring  the  *  Handbook 'down  to  the  exiatiag  state  of  cbaaical 
adenee  at  the  time  at  pablieation  of  each  volama.  Ihs 
desfare  to  make  Uiia  irork  guierally  available  to  Britidi 
chemiita,  was  one  of  tha  motivea  wnidi  ozigiaBlly  emttt 
bated  to  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Cavendish  Society.  The 
fltatvolaawwaapabliahedattheeBdof  the  year  1848;  ths 
devnth,  bdi^  the  fifth  ttf  orguue  dnauatiy,  haa  rewflj 
appaarad  (Novambar  1867).  Tha  tnaalatkm  ia  ooatiaBid 
fma  a  new  German  edition. 

Intha'Annalaof  Fhilooophy'  for  Angoat  and  SaBlimte 
1614,  (Berlaa  I.,  voL  iv.  pp.  110. 19%)  a  few  montlw  oafy 
after  the  appaaranoe  of  Omelin*a  Thada  in  Oemaaaj,  Di; 
Thomaon  pnblished  satistootMj  abatrarta  in  BagHah  of  tto 
geological  and  miaeralogioal  portiona  ni^eetivuy.  Of  hit 
disaertation  on  the  blaek  pigmoit  of  the  eye,  Dr.  Tkomaoa 
gave  a  short aooooat  ia  the  same  wwkfor  Jannaiy  1816(t(iL 
vii.  p.  54,)  in  whieh  Gmelia'a  examiaatioa  of  the  lak  of  the 
cnttM-fish,  whidi  he  had  found  to  possosa  very  naarty  ths 
same  propertisa  with  the  blade  wnnent}  ia  aoMgawd  wA 
Dr.  Front's,  then  recently  publiehed. 

OOATtl  BBABD.  [TaaeoNeoa.] 

GOAT-MOTH.  [Cosaoa.] 

OOAT-PBPPEB.  rCanioou.] 

OOAT-WBBD.  [itMMMoi^'&t.] 

GODERICH.  [CaiiAP4,&aj 

GOGOL)  NIKOLaY,  a  Raidaa  aathor  of  graat  ealaWty, 
iriioae  earaer  throwa  a  light  on  oevml  pdnte  of  Ow  neid 
and  politioal  atato  of  hia  country*  He  was  bwn  apporatly 
about  1810,  in  Malonaaia,  or  Little  Rnana,  (he  iuhabitanti 
of  which  are  distinguished  from  thoae  of  Oraat  Raaaia  by 
vivadty  of  eharaeter  and  a  comparatively  strong  limliag  of 
adf-teqtaet  and  indaciendence.  They  have  a  Isagw^  «r 
dialect  of  their  own,  about  aa  distinct  from  that  (tf  Boaaia  as 
the  Lowland  Scotdi  from  the  English,  but  of  whit^  ao  aii 
ia  made  in  seitons  compodtion.  Gogol  wai  aducatad  at 
N^in,  at  the  Bedwrodko  Lyceum,  a  provincial  high  achod 
founded  and  endowed  by  one  of  the  Beaborodko  tamlj,  aad 
MM  of  the  few  inatitattoaa  of  the  Und  in  Bnaaia  wMi  ve 
net  direotlyaupported  by  the  puUie  money.  On  wimpleliiig 
hia  edaoatiea  no  lepairad  to  St  FManbai]^  in  aaawhsl 
MBploymeat  under  govnamant,  aad  it  ia  aaid  that  Ua  d^na 
were  rejected  by  one  of  the  govemmaat  offioea  tm  tlie  groaad 
that  he  waa  InsulBoiently  acqnaiated  with  the  "^idan  lea- 
gaage.  fioon  after  he  published  Us  llfat  work,  a  caUootfaa 
of  Mwrt  novels  and  iketches,  oititled  '  Eveainga  at  a  Fkm- 
house  *  ('  Veohem  u  Khntorie').  The  book  beemae  imme- 
diately pooler,  aad  the  diarm  ot  the  style  waa  eoraparad 
by  BoBBian  critica  to  that  of  Washington  Irving  It  coiwiils 
01  a  aeriaa  ef  delinaationa  <tf  oonnuy  life  in  Maloniasi^ 
which  are  sud  to  be  remarkable  for  theb  fideli^.  It  was 
aoon  followed  '  Miigorod,'  a  supplemoitary  eoUaetiott  of 
the  same  character,  vriuch  met  with  equal  favour.  One  ef 
the  aether^  habila  Jaaainaa  lamark^^thttol,  like  Diefcen^ 
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«m  pnMko^  and  ft  b  Mid  that  is  compoitof  a  diilM^ 
it  vai  hii  piaotiee  to  xadto  all  the  diffnent  ipaachw  is 
iBDttf  befina  eomnlttiag  tbam  to  papar,  by  BMana  whidi 
ha  aHarttbwd  mm  aatiafutorUj  if  ihty  vara  in  eomplata 

eonsoiuuiM  vith  what  the  ohanuiter  and  ntaation  nqnirad. 
He  eooii  tried  hii  powen  in  the  drama,  and  hie  eomady  of 
'The  Bevisor'  met  with  the  moat  brilliant  ancoau.  A 
revisor  in  Russia  ia  the  ti^le  of  a  high  govemmeat  officer 
despatched  to  a  ^rorince  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  chii- 
racter  of  its  adniiniitmtion.   The  plot  and  the  moral  of  the 
play  is,  that  an  impostor  who  makes  his  appearance  at  a  pro- 
vincial capital,  assuming  thia  title,  discoTeie  snob  nniversal 
peculation  and  misconduct  among  all  the  government  officials, 
that  when  he  is  at  last  discovi^  they  are  glad  to  let  him 
off  scot  free  and  bush  np  the  whole  affair.   The  Emperor 
Nieda^  who  nw  the  play  acted  more  than  once,  gave  it 
hia  marked  applanse.   ft  was  however  chiefly  popular  among 
the  Boauatt  ubaral  jwrty,  who  affixed  to  it  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  to  a  foreigner  appean  altogether  Joit,  and  consi- 
dered it  an  open  and  iMioiia  attack  on  the  iaatitatinu  of 
Rosaia  in  gaiwnl.   That  it  wh  not  looked  apim  in  thia 
light  by  the  government  aeama  anffieiently  proved  hy  the 
appointment  of  Oogol  as  profsnor  of  hisu^  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petorsbnrg,  where  it  was  his  intention  todevote 
himielf  to  more  eerions  stadies.   Hia  next  work  however 
was  another  novel,  the  '  Adventores  of  Cbiehagov,  or  Dead 
Souls  *  ('  Pokhoshdeniya  Chiohaaova  ila  Hartrmva  Doshi '), 
published  at  Moscow  in  lB4fi.   The  Englidi  public  has  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate  of  thiSj  the  prindpal 
work  of  Qogol,  as  an  English  translation  of  it  appeared  in 
18fi4,  under  the  title  of  ■  Home  Life  In  Russia,  by  a  Russian 
Noble,'  falselv  declared  in  the  preface  to  be  an  unpublished 
novel,  ormnally  written  hy  a  Rnsnan  in  tha  Ewish  lain 
gnage.    The  style  of  the  En^iah  vwrioa  if  indeed  lanazk- 
ablj  bad,  whUe  that  of  the  Russian  original  ii  lenarkabW 
good ;  bnt  the  mun  strength  of  a  novel  lies  in'  the  plot  and 
eharacters.   The  hero  of  the  *  Dead  Souls,'  like  the  hero  of 
the  '  Reviser,'  is  a  daring  impostor,  who  goes  about  to  a 
number  of  country  gentlemmi  to  persuade  them  to  sell  to 
him  tlie  nominal  property  in  their  dead  serb,  or,  as  they 
are  technicallv  called  in  Russia,  their  '  dead  souls,*  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  from  government  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  certain  number  of  ser& — the  names  of  the 
aea4  not  being  for  a  certain  period  struck  off  the  records. 
Some  of  the  chanctora  introduced  in  the  tale  are  certainly 
sketohed  with  vigour,  bat  in  no  other  production  of  Russian 
litoratnre  ia  the  foreign  reader  ao  mud)  at  a  loaa  to  detect 
the  charm  which  has  excited  the  entliunaim  of  the  native 
critics.   The  pndaea  wUeh  were  laridied  on  the  original 
mar  be  so^wetad  ef  having  thdr  ori|^  puti^  in  poutioal 
feelinga. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  (tf  the  book  which  raised  his 
fame  to  its  highest  point,  the  author,  whose  health  was  bad, 
obtained  permisaion  to  travel  abroa^and  was  still  abroad  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of '  Select  Passages  from  N.  QogoVt 
Correspondence  with  his  Friends'  ( *  Vuibrannniya  Miesta  is 
Perepiaki  s  Dmziami  *),  St.  Petersburg,  1847,  8ro.  From 
the  height  of  popularity  this  publication  sunk  him  at  once  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  contempt.  Bis  liberal  firienda  found 
with  aurprise  that  the  satirist  of  Russia,  when  at  home,  had 
become  uie  panegyrist  of  Russia,  autocracy  and  all,  when 
beyond  the  frontier.  Beilinsky,  who  was  oue  of  the  principal, 
attacked  him  fiercely  in  the  *  Sovremennik,'  one  of  the  leaiuog 
reviews  in  St.  Petersbuig,  in  an  article  whidi  ooold  hardly 
have  bean  expected  to  pass  tha  cenicgnh^  Gogol  addressed 
to  bim  »  latter  of  remonstrance,  protestmg  that  the  change 
wbidi  bad  taken  place  in  his  opinions  was  the  result  of  con- 
victim  prodnoed  oy  refiection  and  experience.  Bielinsky, 
who  dyi^  of  consumption,  had  himaeli  obtained  permission 
to  leave  Russia,  addrrased  to  him  from  bin-sick  bed  at  Salz- 
brnnn  one  of  the  roost  terribly  crushing  lettera  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  annals  of  litoratnre,  and  which  was  first  printed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence,  In  the  'Polyamaya 
Zviezda,*  or  '  Polar  Star,*  a  Russian  periodical  iisoed  in 
London  in  1865.  "  Yes,"  exclaims  Bieliniky,  "  I  loved  you 
with  all  the  passion  with  which  a  man  warmly  attached  to  his 
eonntry,  can  love  its  hope,  its  honour,  its  glory,  one  of  its 
great  leaders  in  the  path  of  self-consciousness,  development, 
and  progress.  Ton  had  good  cause  indeed  to  bo  shaken  out 
of  yoar  repoee  of  soul,  for  a  minnto  at  leaat,  when  you  lost 
the  rigbt  to  neh  Ion  as  this.  I  do  not  speak  thus  heeause 
I  conaider  any  feelings  of  mine  an  adequate  recompense  for 
aocb  gei^na  as  yoors,  bat  becaaie  in  tins  reapect  1  do  not 


stand  aloM,  bnt  npraant  a  nnltltada  of  whan  aaithar  yon 
nor  I  bava  am  won  the  majority,  and  who  have  never  saan 
yon."  **  Ton,"  ba  aflmmda  bvnto  out,  «  yos,  the  author 
ef  tha  Boriaar  and  ibo  Dead  8oala,«»caa  you,  ainceraly,  and 
from  yaw  eonl,  laiae  a  hymn  of  pniaa  to  (be  ^H^plrting 
Ruaaian  dany,  placing  it  immoasarably  above  the  oleigyor 
the  Roman  GaUiolicB.  Let  us  Rpposa  yon  do  not  knaw  that 
the  latter  was  sometimes  something,  while  the  formsr  was 
never  nothing  but  the  lackey  and  aUve  the  aeoahtr  power; 
bnt  is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  that  our  clergy  stands  in 
the  lowest  dMree  of  contempt  with  Rusidan  society  and  tba 
Russian  paopla.  Is  not  a  'p<^'  thronghoat  Raana  for 
eve^  Rosiian  the  reprasentabve  of  gluttony,  lutiinntai, 
aervility,  impudenoe  1  ....  I  will  not  dilato  on  year  di- 
thyramble  about  tha  brad  of  affsctlm  between  tba  Russian 
natioB  and  iu  ralera.  I  will  only  say  that  thia  dithyrambia 
has  mat  with  no  svmpathT,  and  lias  lowered  yov  vrm  in  tba 
^aa  of  jpaiBoiki  wao  m  ouiar  nspaots  an  vary  doaa  to  yon 
in  tha  (Breetlon  yen  are  taking.  I  lean  it  to  yoar  aonid«ioa 
to  intoxicate  itself  with  the  divine  baanly  af  Antaon^; 
only  eontinne  to  bava  tba  good  lonsa  to  oontamplato  it  Ima 
B  reaaonabl*  distanoe^when  near,  it  is  not  so  beaatifnl,  and 

is  apt  to  be  dangerous  Yea  phuwd  youiaelf  too 

hiffh  in  the  opinton  of  the  Russian  public  for  it  to  be  able  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  saoh  cinivletioni  as  thU.  What 
may  seem  natural  enoagh  la  fools  cannot  seem  neural  in  a 
man  of  genius.'*  Kelinaky  goes  on  to  aoeuse  him  of  viears 
of  petsnial  nnolumcnt.  and  toadMs  with  hittomass  on  a 
passage  in  the  *  Pereidskij'  ia  which  Gogol  bsd  rapeared  to 
speak  with  humility  of  his  own  weifaL  and  to  intimate  th^ 
he  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  their  aamirers.  "  These  par- 
aona,"  saya  Bielinsky.  "  may  in  their  admiratiim  of  yon  have 
made  more  note  with  their  iqiplaase  than  the  ease  reomired  i 
bat  altar  all,  tbsir  enthaeiasm  aprau  fram  aa  part  ana  nobla 
a  aonroa  th^  it  waa  altogether  anMoomiiv  m  yon  to  tm- 
nader  tbam  np  in  the  flwa  ^  Ibair  enemiea  and  yoara,  and 
to  aocusa  them  into  the  bu^fai  of  attributing  a  wrong  meanli^ 
to  your  productions."  The  reply  of  G«ol  to  Uis  Utter 
diatribe  is  singular.  *'  Ood  knows,*  he  writes,  "  there  may 
he  some  troth  in  what  you  say^— One  thing  appean  to  me 
an  established  tmth--that  1  do  not  know  Russia— that  maeh 
has  been  ehanffsd  in  it  since  I  left,  and  that  I.most  almost 
begin  to  study  it  anew  to  know  it  now.  Tha  infarenoe  I 
draw  from  this  for  mysdf  is,  that  it  behoves  me  not  only  not 
to  print  new  sketches  of  life,  but  not  even  two  lines  on  the 
subject  till  I  have  returned  to  Rossia,  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  tonohed  it  with  my  own  hands."  Neither 
Melins]^  norOogd  ever  returned.  Bielinaky  diedin  Prance 
soon  afiar  tba  Puk  ravolation  of  Febmary  1848,  which  he 
bailed  as  the  dawn  ef  an  era  of  liberty;  and  Ot^L  wboaa 
last  letter  is  dated  from  Ostand,  in  August  1847,  soon  fbllowed 
him.  His  death  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  In  recent  Russian 
publications,  bnt  we  have  not  seen  its  real  dato  stated. 

GOLD,  one  of  the  precioas  metals.  It  diffsn  remarkably 
from  other  metals,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  tha  fact 
that  it  is  found  in  nature  in  ite  metallic  state.  It  is  occa- 
sionally foond  mineralised  by  tollurium.  Native  gold  b 
Monometric,  and  occurs  in  cubes  without  cleavage,  also  in 
grains,  thin  lamime^  and  masses,  sometimes  filifbnn  or  reti- 
colated.  The  colour  variea  in  shade,  sometimea  being  a 
blight  yellow,  at  others  almost  silTory-wbite,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  with  which  it  ia  mixed.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable.  Hardness  fi'fi  to  3.  Specific  gravity  IS  to  SO, 
vaiTing  according  to  the  uetala  alloyed  with  the  gold. 
Native  gold  usually  contains  lUver,  and  in  TMty  various  pro- 
portions. The  flneat  native  fdd  from  Ruaria  yielded— gold 
98'96,  diver  O'lQL  copper  0*w,  iron  0*00 »  specific  gravity 
19-099.  A  gold  from  Harmato  afforded  only  73-45  per  cent, 
of  gold,  with  88-48  per  cent  of  silver ;  specific  gravity 
12-666. '  This  last  is  in  the  proportion  of  3  of  gold  to  I  « 
sUver.  The  following  proportions  oave  also  been  observed  >— 
Sjf  to  1,  0  to  1,  6  to  1,  8  to  1 ;  imd  this  Istba  most  common  { 
12  to  1  also  is  of  frequent  occurrrace. 

Copper  is  ofien  found  in  tHUoy  with  gold,  and  also  FaUa- 
dinm  and  Rhodium. 

A  Rhodium  Gold  from  Mexico  fiave  the  specific  ^vify 
IS'O  to  16*8,  and  contained  34  to  43  per  cent,  of  ihodmm. 

Iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  often  mistaken  for  gold  by 
those  inexperienced  m  ores.  Gold  is  at  once  distinguished 
bv  being  easily  cat  in  slices  and  flattaniu  under  a  hammer. 
The  pyrites  when  pounded  are  rednceirto  powder:  iron 
pyrites  ia  too  hard  to  yield  at  all  to  aj^fe,  and  copper 
pyrites  affi»d.  a  duUgreeniah  by^Qt^d^*- 
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give  off  ralphnr  wlieii  itiODglj  heated,  while  gold  mdte 
without  any  neh  odoor. 

Natin  gold  u  to  a  large  extent  obtained  from  allnnal 
waihingib  It  ii  aiao  foniid  diaaeminated  thronj^  certain 
xoAbj  eapedally  quartz  and  taleoae  rocks,  and  is  often  eon* 
tained  in  PTiitea,  constitnting  the  aniiferons  pyrites;  the 
detritns  affording  gold-dtut  hu  jnoceeded  from  eome  gold- 
bearing  rocks. 

Gold  ia  widely  distribnted  over  the  globe.  It  occnrs  in 
Braiil  (where  fonnOTly  a  great  part  of  that  used  wasobtained), 
along  the  chain  of  moonfauna  whidt  runs  nearlv  parallel  with 
the  coast,  espedally  near  Villa  Bka,  and  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Oerasa ;  in  New  Granada,  at  Antioqaia,  Choco,  and 
Griom ;  ia  Chili ;  ipariivly  in  Pent  and  Hexieo ;  in  the 
■OBtbemoftheUniiedBtMeB.  InEoropeitiainoatabandanL 
in  Htingaiy,  at  KSnigsherg,  SchemnitL  and  Felsobanya,  and 
in  TtansylTania,  at  Kapnik,  Vorospatu,  and  Ofienbanya ;  it 
oeeniB  auo  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the  Re  ass,  and  the 
Aar ;  on  the  sonthera  atope  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the 
Simplon  and  Monte  Rosa  to  the  valley  of  Aoeta ;  in  Pied- 
mont ;  in  Spain,  formerly  worked  in  Aatorias ;  in  the  eoonty 
of  Wicklow  in  Ireland ;  and  in  Sweden  at  Sdelfora.  In  the 
Ural  Monntains  there  are  valnable  mines,  also  in  the  Cidlles 
Honntains  in  Little  Tibet.  There  are  mines  in  Africa  at 
Kordofan,  between  Dar-far  and  Abysunia;  also  sooth  of 
Sahara,  in  the  western  part  of  Africa  from  Senegal  to  Cape 
Pdnuw ;  also  along  the  coast  oppoaite  Madagaacar,  betw«Mi 
8S*  and  S3*  8.  lat,  enppoaed  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Other  rcoions  in  which  gold  is  found 
are  Qiiua,  Japan,  Formosa,  C^Mn,  Java,  SomiUn,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Until  lately  nearly  all  the  gold  of  commerce  came  from 
AsiaUc  Bnina  and  Mexieo,  but  recent  diaooTttriaa  of  gold  in 
CaliEbmia  and  Anatialia  have  opened  new  and  nit  aoueN  of 
sDpply. 

From  1600  to  1700  the  entire  supply  of  gold  for  Enrope 
was  obtained  from  America,  whose  mmes  are  estimated  m 
the  one  hundred  years  to  have  produced  337fi00,000l.  worth 
of  the  pTecions  metaL  During  the  18th  centary  the  snpply 
of  gold  and  silver  was  still  mainly  derived  from  the  Ame- 
ricas, the  great  mine  of  Valenciana  prodaciog  lSfi,0002.  ster- 
line  per  annam  for  40  yean,  and  the  district  of  Zaeeatecaa 
ad£iig  laigely  to  the  amonni,  although  these  were  rapidly 
ftiling  towaru  the  end  wf  the  centorr.  A  great  inereaae  of 
gold  waa  prodnced  from  the  mines  of  Sossia,  which  an  still 
very  prodoctive ;  they  are  principally  allavial  waitings,  and 
these  washings  seldom  yield  more  tiian  65  grains  of  gold  for 
4000lbs  of  soil,  never  more  than  ISO  grains.  The  aUnviam 
is  generally  most  prodnetive  where  the  loose  material  is  most 
feiraginoiiB.  The  mines  of  Ekaterinburg  are  in  ^e  parent 
rock — a  quartz  constitating  veins  in  a  half-decomposed  gra- 
nite called  Beresite,  which  is  connect^  with  talcose  and 
chloritic  schists.  The  shafts  are  sunk  vertically  in  the  bere- 
site, seldom  bdow  25  feet,  and  thence  lateral  galleries  are 
mn  to  the  veins.  These  mines  afforded  between  the  years 
17S6  and  1841  679  poods  of  gold,  or  abont  30,000 lbs.  troy. 
Hie  whole  of  the  Rnanan  mines  yitdded  in  184S,  970  poods 
of  gold,  or  42,000  lbs.  troy,  half  of  which  was  from  Sioeri^ 
Bast  of  the  Urals.  In  1843  the  yield  was  nearly  60,000  lbs. 
trov ;  in  184S.  62,000  lbs.  troy ;  and  in  184^  70,393  lbs. 

In  the  five  following  years  to  18C1  nearly  296,932  lbs. 
troy  weight  of  gold  have  been  rused  in  Russia. 

At  the  Transylvania  mines  the  gold  is  obtained  by  mining, 
and  these  miaes  have  been  worited  since  the  time  of  the , 
Romans.  The  annoal  yield  of  Europe  exclusive  of  Rossia 
is  not  above  250.000^  The  sands  of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and 
Danube  contain  gold  in  small  qaantities.  The  sands  of  the 
richest  quality  contain  only  about  56  parte  of  gold  in 
100,000,000.  Sands  contaimng  lesa  than  half  this  proportion 
are  worked.  Africa  yields  anoually  at  least  4500  lbs.  troy, 
and  Southern  Africa  1260  lbs.  For  an  account  of  the  gold- 
r^on  and  gold-prodace  of  CUifomia,  see  Caufornia,  S.  2. 

From  November  I8S0  to  Jane  ISfil  Uu  Bank  of  England 
isaned  9,600,000  sovereigns,  being  at  the  rata  of  18.000,000  a 
year,  and  so  great  is  the  increasing  demand  for  gold  coins, 
that  the  rate  of  production  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  from  the  account  kept 
at  the  Bank  when  the  light  coin  was  called  in,  in  1642,  that 
12,000,00«.  were  received  light,  and  36,000,0001.  still  ciica- 
lated  of  fall  weight ;  40,000,000^  may  therefore  be  re&azded 
as  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  circulation,  allowingfrmn  3 
to  4  per  cent  for  the  natural  wear  of  the  coin. 

In  the  year  1866  there  wen  coined  at  the  itTal  mint 


4,806,160  sovereigns,  and  2,391,900  haU-severagns  ;  ieHal 
6,001,114^.  10«. 

A  large  quantify  of  gold  is  consumed  every  jemt  inarts  and 
manafactores,  and  thus  rexnlarly  removed  from  the  stock  of 
ourcircnlating  wealth.  In  Birmingham  not  less  than  1000 oc. 
of  fine  gold  are  used  every  week,  and  the  weeiUy  coonunp- 
tion  of  gold  leaf  is  as  follows 

Ooneei. 

London        .      .      .      .  .400 

Edinbnigh  36 

Birmingham  •  •  •  •70 
ManchflstflE  .      .  .  40 

Dublin  .....  12 
Liverpool        •      .      .      •  .  16 

Leeds  6 

Glasgow   6 

Total  .      .   584  weekly, 

of  which  not  one-tenth  can  be  recovered.  For  gilding  metals 
bv  the  elMtrotype  and  the  water-gilding  processes  not  lem 
than  10,000  oz.  of  gold  are  required  annoaUy.  One  eatablish- 
ment  in  the  Potteries  employs  3500/.  worth  of  goldocr 
aimum,  and  nearly  2000/.  worth  is  used  by  another.  The 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  Potteries  of  StaffincUhin  fin 
gilding  porcelun  and  making  crimson  and  nw-eolaar  nnei 
from  7000  to  1(^000  oi.  per  annum. 

The  Indui  mA  the  Enphratea  won  tiie  eailxeit  ^ots 
whence  man  obtained  the  inrecioaa  metal,  gold— Nalu  and 
Ethiopia  m  tlw  south,  and  Siberia  on  the  north  next  opened 
oat  tlwir  anrileroaa  treaanre  to  gtati^  human  necesrity  and 
to  indnlga  human  loxory.    Enrope  then  began  to  onfud  her 

Klden  stores,  and  Illynaand  tlw  Pyrenees,  together  with  Uie 
id  of  the  Hungarians  and  many  parte  of  Germany  to  the 
Rhine,  were  sought  Buecessfully  for  gold.  Our  islands 
yielded  something  to  the  store,  and  then  the  New  World  of 
the  Americans  opened  by  Cotumhna  a  source  from  which  the 
Old  World  was  to  Buppnr  its  golden  waste.  On  and  on  still 
westward  rolled  the  golden  baU,  until  at  length  it  rested  in 
California;  Europe  and  Afia  rush  eqaally  to  that  new 
El  Dorado,  and  the  man  of  China  is  found  at  the  side  of  the 
English  gold  streamer.  Then,  aa  if  to  double  the  girdle,  the 
islands  of  the  Facafie  and  out  own  Aaatcalia  open  their 
exceeding  atorei. 

Australia  ia  andoohtadly  the  most  important  g^-beniqg 
diitiict  in  relation  to  Great  Britain.  Her  uiores  are  now  bo^ 
crowded  with  emigrants  from  tiie  mother  conntiy  sedung  the 
precious  metal,  and  in  proportion  to  her  population  abe  is 
now  undoubtedly,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  riebeat  country  itf 
the  world.    [Australia^  S,  S  ;  EiaoiunoM,  S.  2.] 

For  the  purpose  of  gmding  tiiose  who  are  seeking  Anstrmlia 
on  accotnt  of  its  gold,  the  professors  of  Natural  Science,  in 
the  Museum  of  Pnctieal  Geology,  delivered  a  course  of  lee- 
turesinthesammerof  1852.  These  lectures  were  as  follovn : — 

1.  'The  Geology  of  Australia,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Gold  Regions,*  b^  J.  Beete  Jokes,  M.A.  F.Q.S.,  Local 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland;  author  of  'Sketdt 
of  the  HijnGal  Stmetnre  of  Awtralia.' 

2.  *  On  oar  knowledge  of  Anstndian  Rocks  ai  deiiTed  from 
their  Organio  Remains,^  by  Edward  Forbes,  F  JLS. 

3.  'The  Chemical  Properties  of  Gold,  and  the  Mode  of 
Distingnishing  it  from  other  substances  resembling  it,'  by 
Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.  F.R.& 

4.  '  The  Dressing  or  Mechanical  Preparation  of  Gold  Ores,* 
by  W.W.  Smith,  M.A.  F.GS.  ■ 

6  'The  MetaJlu^cal  Treatment  and  Assaying  of  Gold 
Ores,'  by  John  Percy,  MD.  F.R.a 

6.  '  The  History  and  Statistics  of  Gold,'  by  Robert  Hunt, 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  auriferous  rocks  of  Australia 
from  the  lecture  of  Mr,  Jakes : — 

"In  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map,  appended  to  the  Parliamentary 
Report  just  issued,  aXL  the  anniinons  spots  are  marked  in 
yellow.  They  occur  at  intern^'  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Chain,  or  on  its  lateral  apnrs  and  snbordinats 
ranges  throngh  an  extent  of  country  wont  1000  miles  in 
lengtb,  about  as  &r  as  from  London  to  Gibraltar  or  the  eon- 
fines  of  Turkey,  or  as  from  London  to  Iceland  in  a  straight 
ine.  The  principal  localities  marked  on  this  map  are  Grafton 
Range  and  Burnet  River,  north  of  the  Condamine ;  Sisnley 
Creek  and  Canning  Downs  in  the  Moreton  Bay  district; 
several  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  Rains ;  the 
Tnrou  and  Conobalason  the  Macquarrie,  below  Bathvrst;  the 
Abererombie  River  at  the  head  of  the-iachUn ;  pome  ipota 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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on  eacb  side  of  Breadslban*  Plains ;  tlie  Bnudvood  ud 
Anluen  dugings  in  the  Shoalhaveii  dutrict ;  Lak«  Eimeo  in 
Um  AnatnOan  Alpi ;  and  BoUaiat,  and  Ibont  Akzasder 
and  Hoont  Kackwow,  north-weit  of  Port  Phillip. 

"  In  evety  one  of  thete  localitiei  gnnite  and  metanuHTthic 
loekfl  occur,  and  qnarta  veina  are  frequently  ipoken  A  This 
nan  important  fiict  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  scarcely  any  of  them  do  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
gold  being  se«i  in  the  actoal  rock,  bnt  in  the  drift  elar,  sand, 
and  gravu,  or  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  noona.  The 
hondredweight  ot  gold,  indeed,  found  by  Dr.  Ker,  north  of 
Bathoiat,  ia  deactibed  as  a  block  of  highly  anriferona  qnarts, 
lying  among  alot  of  other  loose  blocks,  evidently  derivea  from 
a  broad  ^nvts  vein  ntnoing  np  the  hiU  behind  than.  Such 
a  mass,  indeed,  could  hudly  be  transported  ba  from  its 
original  site  by  any  conceivable  cnrrent  of  water. 

"  The  superficial  drift  in  which  the  diggings  have  been 
carried  on  varies  ia  titickness  from  a  few  inches  to  SO  or  30 
feet.  The  following  ia  an  extract  from  a  lecture  given  by  a 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  Melbourne,  and  reported  in  the  '  Melbourne 
Atgns,*  giving  an  aeconnt  of  the  Ballwat  digxiDgs : — '  On  the 
su^ue  of  the  earth  was  torf  in  a  laver  of  iSout  a  foot  thick, 
below  which  was  a  layer  of  rich  black  alluvial  soil,  and  bebw 
that  gray  clay ;  below  that  again  was  a  description  of  red 
gr&T^,  which  was  sometimes  very  good ;  then  red  or  yellow 
clay,  in  which  g<dd  was  found ;  and  then  a  stiatnm,  varying 
in  thickness,  m  clay  streaked  with  varions  colours,  and 
scarcely  worth  working ;  and  the  next  stratum  was  of  hard 
white  pipe-clay,  which  was  a  decided  barrier.  Immediately 
above  it  Dowever  was  a  thin  layer  of  ehocolate-eoloared  day, 
tough  and  so^y.  This  was  the  celebrated  Urn  day,  and 
was  v«y  rich. 

*' '  The  ground  on  which  the  difsings  were  sitoated  was  a 
aloping  bank.  The  blue  clay  is  found  near  the  mrfiwe  on 
the  bfow  itf  the  hill,  that  is,  at  the  d^th  erf  about  a  foot ;  but 
itia  aometimea  necMsaiy  to  dig  80  feet  belbn  arriviiuat  it.* 

"Mr.  Latrobe,  govunor  of  Tictnia,  deioribei  the  Ballaiat 
dSgnngs  aa  carried  on  through— 

"  *  1.  Bed  fermginous  earth  and  gravel. 

"  *  S.  Streaked  jrellowiah  and  rea  clay. 

" '  3.  Quart!  gravels  of  moderate  size, 

" '  4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and  boulders ;  mawos  of  iron- 
atone  set  in  very  compact  day,  hard  to  work. 

"'6.  Blae  and  white  day. 

«'6.  Pipe-clay. 
'  In  some  workings  the  pipe-day  may  be  reached  at  the 
depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  in  others  not  at  30  and  up^nuds.* 

*'  To  enter  fianher  into  the  details  of  the  several  diggings 
would  be  alike  tedious  and  nsdess.  I  most  refer  yon  for 
them  to  the  two  Parliamentsiy  Reportspubliahed,  the  one  hi 
FehmaiT  and  the  other  in  June,  andfto  the  many  small 
publieaaona  with  iduch  the  diops  are  now  swatming. 

My  object  to-night  has  been  to  give  you  such  a  rough 
sketch  the  geology  of  Aastralia,  and  of  the  geological  &ets 
and  priiunples  that  ought  to  guide  anv  one  in  his  search  after 
gold,  as  maybe  of  use  to  tluwe  intenaing  to  emigrate  there. 

''In  conclusion,  I  may  peifaapa  be  allovred  to  utter  ma 
word  of  advice. 

"  Gold- digging  is  very  hard  work— just  neb  work  as  you 
see  navigators  at  in  a  railway  cutting,  or  brick-makers  in  a 
brick-pit.  You  must  work  hard  all  day,  lie  hard  all  night, 
wiUt  but  little  shelter,  often  with  scan^  food,  and  with 
nothing  of  what  you  have  probably  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider necessary  comfort.  It  yon  find  you  have  no  luck  at  the 
digg^nga,  or  if  your  health,  or  strength,  or  teiolBtion  bil  you, 
do  not  tnerefore  give  up  or  despond  alt<Kether.  You  go  out 
to  dig  for  gold ;  do  not  be  ashamed  to  dig  for  anything  else. 
I  ipeak  to  thMO  now  who  have  been  hitherto  unaccnstomed  to 
m^pnjil  labour.  Recollect,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  your 
voyage,  and  the  only  thing  you  have  to  trnst  to.  If  yon  fiul 
to  dig  up  gold  there  are  lands  to  be  ploughed,  sheep  to  be 
herded  and  sheared,  cattle  to  be  tended,  corn  to  be  town  and 
reaped— every  one  of  these  folly  as  honourable  occupations 
as  digging  for  gold.  Oo,  then,  with  a  bold  and  resolute  heart, 
determined  to  get  your  living  by  the  strength  of  your  own  anus 
and  the  sweat  of  your  own  brows ;  and  be  assured  that 
indoatiy  and  perseverance  lead  to  fortune  in  Australia  with 
fewer  impediments  and  micertatatiea  in  the  way  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 

Since  the  above  wis  written,  tfther  districts  in  Australia 
have  yielded  the  predons  metal,  and  erciy  day  is  adding  to 
onr  knowledge  of  the  wide  extennm  of  this  metal  <ni  the 
sorraee  of  the  earth. 


GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  The  Gold  Coast  is  part  of 
Upper  Guinea,  bnt  its  boundary  is  not  exaeUy  determined. 
Oeogr^hem  state  that  Cape  Three  Points  (2"  30*  W.  long.) 
eonstatatea  its  western  boundary ;  but  our  navigators  extend 
it  farther  weat  to  the  imaU  river  Aisianee  (about  6'  W.  long.), 
nearly  70  miles  E.  frun  C^  Uhoo.  On  the  esst,  the 
eastern  month  of  the  river  Lagos  (4"  SO'E.loim:)  it  gmaiallr 
considnvd  as  oonidtatii^  its  bonndaty  tomrds  Benin, 
(hough  the  most  eastern  districts  are  often  distingniahed  hy 
the  name  of  the  Slave  Coast  In  the  interior  are  the  powa<- 
fol  kingdoms  of  the  Aabantaes  and  Dahomey,  on  which  most 
of  the  small  states  dong  the  coast  are  dependent.  According 
to  Governor  HiU,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Saeretaiyof  State  for 
the  Colonies,  transmitting  the  *  Blue  Book '  for  18S1,  the 
territoiy  under  British  protection  is  estimated  to  indude 
about  8000  square  miles  of  conntiy,  with  a  population  of 
about  400,000.  In  a  despatch  of  April  16th,  1603,  however. 
Governor  Hill  states  that  he  considers  his  previous  estimate 
of  the  popnktion  to  be  ezaganated,  and  that  it  is  probably 
not  more  tiun  300,000.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  u 
derived  from  a  goverament  grant  of 4000£  per  annum,  a  doty 
of  half  pn  cent,  ad  Tdorem  on  all  importa,  and  certain  imaU 
fees.  The  income  for  1853  amounted  to  18,3^,  the  m- 
penditun  to  1^046/.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year 
16fi3  amounted  to  60,000/. ;  the  vdae  of  the  exporta  Aw  the 
same  year  amounted  to  116,0001.  The  impwta  for  1S64 
amounted  to  107,800^. ;  the  exports  for  the  same  year  to 
200,0082.   The  chief  artide  of  export  is  palm-oil. 

Nearly  m  the  emtra  of  the  coast  is  the  fortress  of  Aooca. 
The  eoantiy  west  of  Accra  has  an  undulating  surface,  with  a 
small  proportiou  of  level  groond  :  the  hills  are  covered  with 
ahraba  and  timber  of  smaU  growth.  The  coast,  though  rardy 
high,  is  rocky  and  bold.  At  Accra  the  low  country  b^ins, 
and  extends  a  considerable  wa^  to  the  eastward.  It  ia  a 
fartile,  open,  and  levd  plain,  whitk  contain  extensive  savan- 
nahs eovered  with  high  graai;  but  in  some  parts  it  ia  thickly 
wooded  with  fine  trees.  The  shores  here  are  flat  and  sandy. 
There  are  no  harbours  dong  the  00881*^  and  as  the  surf  u 
veiy  violent,  the  trading  vassds  are  obliged  to  andior  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  hum,  Thia  coast  was  fbrmeriy  mueh 
resorted  to  by  European  and  American  vessds  for  slaves. 
At  preaent  it  is  visited  by  a  few  vessds  for  pahn-oil,  goUl, 
and  ivory :  th^  give  in  exchange  fire-arms,  iron,  and  ik»- 
wue,  tobacco,  mm,  Mandieatac  cottons,  ud  aome  other 
articles. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  being  near  A*  N.  lat.,  is  consideied 
one  of  the  hottest  coontries  on  the  globe;  yet  the  mean 
tempecatun  ia  only  78*,  and  in  the  cold  season  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  to  73"  or  74".  Daring  the  Hamattan 
season,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  llardi,  which  ii  the 
driest  and  coolest  part  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows  from 
north-east  The  great  xidny  season  begins  in  March,  and 
continues  to  the  beginning  <a  June.  From  June  to  the  end 
of  September  is  the  warm  season,  which  is  the  most  unhedthy, 
especially  the  mmth  of  August  when  the  fogs  are  denser 
than  at  other  times,  and  generate  fsvers.  In  October  and 
November  showers  of  rain  are  frequent  Except  during  the 
Hamattan  season,  the  winds  blow  from  the  west  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  from  11  to  3  o'dock,  but  in  the  evening  from 
south-westj  and  in  the  morning  from  north-west  Tha 
dimate  is  in  generd  unhedthy,  especially  to  Europeans  on 
their  arrivd.  Every  Penon  is  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  is 
called  the  seasoning,  xhis  fever  in  many  instaness  proved 
fatd;  but  it  is  stated  that  <tf  late  Tcan  the  administration  <tf 
quinine  has  been  found  exceediwy  nsefnl  in  pnmotiDg  the 
recovery  of  persons  attacked  bjr  the  fever. 

Oiqtw  Cocut  GatUe  is  the  pnndpd  English  fortress ;  it  ia 
situated  in  S''  0'  N.  lat,  1**  IS*  W.  long.,  and  covers  a  con- 
siderable area.  In  it  axe  apartments  for  the  ofBceia,  and 
barracks  for  the  private  soldien.  There  are  some  spacioos 
warehooaes.  It  is  built  on  a  rock  dose  to  the  sea.  Near  it 
are  the  small  outposts  called  Fort  William  and  Fort  Vic- 
toria. The  town,  which  is  behind  the  fortress,  is  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  it  has  about  10,000  inhabiiants,  of  whom 
about  SO  are  Europeana.  The  streets  are  r^nlarly  arranged, 
but  the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  huddled  farther.  Within 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  government-school,  which  in  1808 
was  attended  by  103  boys. 

The  other  forts  are  Accra,  Annamaboe,  and  Dixeove. 
Fort  St  James  at  A«era  is  ooenpied  by  a  small  garrison. 
The  native  population  is  st^ed  to  be  aboot  3000.  lut  is 
dtnated  on  the  coast  in  S*  38'  N.  lat  0^  IS'  W.  Ions,  and 
the  station  i.  r^pidedai  mnong^emjrt  h^^^ 
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Coast.  TvoinaQmctioniDccnmdktAcenbi  1664.  B«rere 
tt«amiM  wen  nqiiirad  to  mpprM  Uia  aeeond  baometlon. 
NMrAeenutheDatehfortof CraTeGflBOr.  AbontSmOME. 
from  Acem  ii  the  fort  of  ChriitiuilKHg,  and  about  30  mfles 
N.B.  from  Aoem  ii  tfao  fnt  of  Frod«ubofg,  beUi  ncenUy  pnr- 
etuwed  from  the  DauM  hy  the  British  govenuiunt.  Th«  par- 
ohan  of  the  DaniBh  forta  on  this  coastluu  added  eonriderably 
to  the  snaof  territory  aader  BritiBh  protection.  Ahhuiaboi 
haabeenaotfoedseparatelr.  Theppimlationiasaidtobeaboat 
4C00.  The  exports  inelnde  the  articlet  nmaUj  sent  from  this 
coast,  namely,  palm-oil,  gold-dast,  ivory,  and  grains,  and  the 
imports  ioclude  British  manufactured  goods  of  a  osefal  de- 
tonption,  besides  ums,  gtinpowder,  spirits,  and  wines. 
Amiamaboe  is  an  entrepot  of  commerce  for  Ashantee  and  tbe 
interior.  JHxcom  is sitnated  in  4'  48'  N.  lat.,  1*  67'  W.  long. 
The  bay  affords  accommodation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  take 
tn  their  car^goes.  The  native  population  inhabiting  the  town 
is  aboQt  1900. 

The  introduction  of  eiviliaing  inflnences  to  the  native 
population  of  the  Oold  Coast,  is  ctatffy  owing  to  the  Ubonxa 
of  the  Wealejran  missionaries.  From  tbe  despatdies  of 
sneecssiTe  governors  of  the  colony,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  would  appear  that  considerable  progress  has 
beoi  made  in  cMnmnnicatin^  to  the  natives  the  benefits  of 
ui  edncstional  and  indostnal  training.  In  the 'year  1802 
the  Weeleyan  chapels  were  attended  by  npwards  of  6000 
persons,  and  aboat  ISOO  children  were  in  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionary 
tuperiatecdent,  established  in  1651  an  indnstrisl  school  and 
Bvden  at  Bealah,  aboat  8  miles  from  Gape  Coast  Castle.  In 
Febmsiy  18SS  there  were  28  native  youths  onder  training 
at  this  establishment.  On  December  Slst  1B62  Mr.  Free- 
man, writing  to  Oovemor  Hill,  says,  "  We  have  now  about 
760  vines  and  0000  coffee-plants.  The  lads  in  the  establish- 
ment work  willingly,  and  behave  well.**  The  Weslmn 
Hiadonary  Bode^  expends  aboat  6000J.  a  year  on  the  Oinld 
Coast  Hisuon.  Among  other  evidences  <tf  advandng  dvili- 
sation  may  be  noticed  the  erection  by  the  natives  m  many 
neat  eottages  for  the  residence  of  their  fiunilies,  with  some 
pretenrion  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  <k  European 
owelU]^,  and  the  eonstmction  of  several  good  roa&  to 
fiunlitate  commmiieation  between  the  towns  and  villsces  in 
the  interior.  The  roads  have  been  constmctedvolnntartly  by 
the  natives  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  niese 
encouraging  features  have  been  more  particularly  noticeable 
in  Uie  nei^bonrhood  of  Abrakrampa,  tbe  capital^  and 
Domonasi,  the  second  town  of  the  Abrah  tribe  and  district, 
tn  the  Cape  Coast  territory.  In  some  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  interior  ehapek  lor  Christian  worship  have  been 
built  by  the  duefii  at  thar  own  enenae. 

Cbvemor  Hill  has  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
and  co<(^>eration  of  the  native  chiefr,  bv  forming  them  into 
a  kind  of  I^jlalative  body,  including  the  conneil,  with  the 
exeeative  at  its  bead.  Each  chief  has  agreed  to  pay  a  poll- 
tax  of  If.  yearly  for  each  person  belonging  to  bis  tnbe : 
from  the  fund  thus  provided  each  chief  u  to  receive  a 
stipend  to  suppoit  the  dignity  of  bis  position,  and  from  it  is 
to  be  defrayed  the  cost  of  such  general  measures  of  improve- 
ment as  the  lesislative  body  may  agree  to  undertake. 
Besides  the  school  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  already  noticed,  the 
Governor  has  recently  established  one  in  the  interior,  which 
in  April  18S3  had  24  scholars,  and  he  proposes  to  establish 
sdiools  at  sneh  places  within  the  range  of  his  government  as 
have  not  been  auready  supplied  by  the  Wesleyan  body.  He 
lua  also  emi^ojed  the  nativM  compodng  the  Oold  Coast 
eorps,  numbering  383  non-commisaicned  officws,  rank  and 
file,  in  exeouting  works  of  public  ntiHty,  giving  them  tbe 
opportunity  of  attending  the  r^imentid  soiool  whm  they  can 
be  spared  from  other  service.  In  this  way  many  members  of 
the  corps  have  made  considerable  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mecbaniaJ  arts.  By  their 
labours  40  miles  of  a  military  road  has  been  opaied  through 
the  Assin  country,  directly  into  the  interior  towards  the 
capital  of  Ashantee ;  and  a  fine  carriage-road  to  Annamaboe 
was  in  process  of  construction  in  Apnl  1853.  On  this  road 
a  handbome  bridge  had  been  constructed,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  the  granite  for  which  had  been  fimt  quarried  by 
the  soldiers  from  a  deposit  opened  by  them  in  the  immediate 
ne^bonrhood, 

(Robertson,  ITotet  on  AfHea  ;  Hntton,  Vomge  to  Africa  ; 
Adams,  Ranarka  on  the  (huntria  txteadiM  ftom  Cape 
FalmmFto  tURivtr  Congo;  Monrad,  OemShUe  der  Eiute 
•«m  Otunta;  ParUarMntary  Papers.) 


GOODS.  In  Kctio&i  for  the  non-delivery  of  good^  tka 
plaintiff,  if  sQcceBSfBl,m^ew  have  the  iMnealt«ntatiTejvd|- 
mentasintheaetionof  Dininm(A8);  thttls,*Uhart0ham 
the  gooda  themselves  ipeeifleally  detiverad  to  h&n,  «r  the  ntaa 
of  them  aaessed  by  the  joty.  This  most  benafidel  Aangs 
in  the  lav  is  made,  and  an  appropriate  writ  of  exaeatkn, 
to  give  effect  to  it,  provided  by  the  MeRintiU  Vam  Amnd- 
ment  Act,  1865,  19  &  SO  Vict.  e.  97. 

GOOLE.  [YoaxsHisx.] 

GOOSE-GRASS.  [GALmif ,  ^.  I.] 

GORGONIA,  a  genus  of  Animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Polmifgra,  and  the  type  of  the  family  Oiyrgoniadm.  It 
has  the  following  generic  oharaetera : — Polype-masa  rooted, 
arborescent,  iconsisting  of  a  central  axis  iMcked  with  a 

Solypiferonsj  crust ;  the  axis  homy,  continoona,  and 
exible,  branched  in  eo-equslity  with  the  polype-mass ;  the 
crust  when  recent  soft  and  fiethy,  when  dried  ponma  and 
friable  ;  the  orifices  of  tbe  polype-eells  mm  or  }en  j/n- 
taberant.  The  speoiea  of  Qo^gimia  thns  defined  are  sot 
nnmerona.  Dr.  Johnston  enunwEates  fow  speciee  at  b«v 
found  on  the  Britidi  coasts. 

0.  varueotOf  the  Waited  Sea-Fan,  is  sonewhat  hat- 
shaped,  mneh  and  inenlariy-branched,  the  brawte  qrlin- 
drical,  flexnons,  backet  when  dry  with  a  V^te  waited 
crust ;  segments  of  the  cells  unequal,  obtuse.  This  polyps 
is  found  abundantly  on  the  whole  of  the  aonth  ooaat  of 
England.   It  lives  in  deep  water. 

Q.  pinnata,  branched  and  pinnated,  the  branohea  com- 
pressed; polype-cells  in  regular  rows  on  each  manps, 
mammiliate,  unarmed.  This  species  was  dredged  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  M'Andrew  in  tbe  sound  of  Skye, 
where  they  found  it  attached.to  stones  in 30  fathoms  water. 

G.  plaamua,  irregularly  branched,  the  branehss  disposed 
in  a  diehotomous  order  and  a  Aattish  form,  cylindrical,  warty; 

protuberant,  eimieal,  Barrounded  at  top  ^  Uttte  agiam. 
This  IS  the  Warted  Sea-Fan  of  Sllis,aDd  la  foond  «tt  tiw 
Cornish  coast,  but  is  rare, 

O.  ancept,  the  Sea^ Willow  of  EUli.  It  is.brsm^ied,  cab- 
diehotomous ;  branches  vrith  the  flesh  &t  on  eaeh  nde,  with 
a  row  of  little  months  along  both  the  maigms.  Thb  is  a 
rare  species.  It  was  found  originallr  by  fti  deacriber  Ifr. 
Dale,  near  llargate.  It  is  of  a  violet'  eolont  when  fkesh. 
It  is  a  doubtful  native  of  our  seas. 

O.  _fiabdlum  has  been  found  on  British  coaitt,  bni  H  has 
been  undoubtedly  accidental. 
(Sobiuton,  Sritiih  Zoophytvt.) 

GOTHITB,  a  Mineral,  to  which  also  the  nxaa  Zepitbir^ 
miie  is  given.  It  is  a  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  differing 
from  the  brown  iron-ore  by  eontaming  hdf  as  mach  watce: 
The  ciystala  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  blood-red  hy  tn» 
mitted  light  vrhen  snb^ransparent  It  has  a  hwdTiaai  of  5; 
and  its  spedfie  gravify  4  to  4-B.  It  ia  foond  with  bsanutMt 
at  Kserfeld  in  Nassan.  at  Clifton  in  ComvraU,  aho  in  Sibena. 
Tta-gite.hom  the  Ural,  seems  to  be  identical. 

GRAINING.  [LaTJoiBCDs.] 

GRAMINACE.£.  [Oaufiiriou.]  The followinclist eC 
British  genen  fi  from  BaUngt<«*t  'Mamul  of  sritirii 

Botany;'— 


DigUaria, 

Sftaria. 

Anthoseaniium, 

Phlnm. 

Snappia, 

Pdypo^on, 

AgroMtts, 

mpa, 

Ptamma, 

£mtia. 

Lagwrut. 

Corynephonu, 


AvenOf 

Bolcu». 

Kcderia. 

Molinia, 

Poa. 

Sderoohloa. 

Fettuea. 

Serr^alcut. 

Tritieum. 

Mynua. 

Hardtu, 


Hierochlot, 

Alopeewnu. 

Qatiridiim. 

Milium, 

Apera.  . 

Arundo. 

PhragmiUa. 

SparUtuu 

SeaUria. 

Aira. 

Triaawn. 


Mdica. 
Catabroaa* 

Brisa. 

JBromm. 

Srachjfpodimk 

Zciium. 


ScMnooAloa.  Arrhanai/urvm. 


''The  bmily  is  very  numerous.  Peisoon's  'Synopsis* 
contains  812  species,  l-26th  part  of  all  the  plants  Uureia 
enumerated.  In  the  system  of  Roemer  and  Scfanltes  there 
ere  1600,  and  since  this  work,  were  it  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, would  probably  contain  40,000  in  ul,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  grasses  form  a  8Snd  part.  It  is  more  than 
probable  however  that  in  future  the  grasses  will  increase  in 
a  larger  ratio  than  the  other  phsnnrogamie  plants,  and  that 

SThaps  the  just  proportion  wm  be  as  1  to  SO  or  aa  1  to  X6. 
reater-stiUvrill  be  their  proportion  to  vegetation  in  geaeial 
when  the  nnmber  of  in<^Tidua^  im  '^^^^^^^^C  ^  ^ 


ttUimrt  41m  «N«kn  anmbw. «»  perhut  tt«»  wkoU,  of 
W  wtr  «IftBwa  ftie  inferior.  With  z«gara  to  looali^  in 
noh  a  Uiffl  fiwily,  veiy  littls  can.  be  adTuteed. 

"Among  the  gnwMB  than  an  both  land  and  water,bat  no 
narins  planta.  They  oosnr  in  every  ami,  in  wcietr 
otben  and  alone,  the  last  in  inch  a  degree  u  mtirely  to 
mnpy  ooMiderable  districts.  Sand  appean  to  he  leas 
faToniaUa  to  this  olass,  but  even  this  has  species  nearly 
pecoliar  to  Its^  The  dlffosioa  of  this  familv  has  almost 
BO  otlm  Smiti  than  thoee  of  the  whole  v^etabls  kingdom. 
OwsM  oossr  nndsK  the  equtor,  and  AjfroitU  algida  vai 
OM  of  ^  fcw  plants  vluch  Fhipjps  met  with  on  Spits* 
UfSjiB.  Qd  the  iMaiitsiaa  of  the  lonth  v/l  Buope  Poa 
tkmeka  and  other  ^ruies  ascend  almost  to  the  snow  line, 
Ud  00  the  Andes  this  is  also  the  ease  with  P.  ms^u^mfu  and 
P.  Jcu^ideiy  ^ejftwria  r^idek  and  ^Whm  ifoqKM&la. 
The  grsatett  diffeiwees  betweso  vqpiMl  nd  extnieopieal 
gnaas  appear  to  be  the  loUowinf  ^* 

"1.  Toe  trapioal  grnssas  aotiiiin  a  maoh  gnatsx  hughl, 
and  onraaifinslfy  aasome  the  appeuance  of  trees.  Borne 
^edes  otBambum  are  frois  50  to  60  feet  hi|^ 

**  S.  The  leaves  of  the  tropical  graasea  ate  bnader,  and 
•Muoach  more  in  form  to  those  other  funilies  of  plats. 
€n  this  the  genus  Paapal-w  «ff<»ds  many  nuunj^ea. 

"3.  Squrata  sexae  aie  more  freqoent  in  the  tn^ioal 
pwss.  Xea.  Sotykmm,  Audr^o^on,  JimtMitiria, 
Taiiflw,  and  muiy  othai  ganam  vIihIi  oaly 

asev  in  tke  tenrid  sme,  and  ww  there  fiwnd  in  peEfsotim, 
ara  monoacioas  or  pf^MmMos.  Sotnu  is  podiva  th«  on^ 
•Ktn-tnpieal  grans  with  sepamte  eaua. 

The  flowua  are  softer,  more  downy,  and  demni. 
"  5.  The  extra-tro|neal  gnsaoe  en  the  contra^  &r  nipass 
the  tropical  in  respect  of  the  number  of  individasls. 

"  niat  eompact  grassy  tnrf,  which  eqwoially  in  the  ecdder 
parts  of  the  temperate  aones  in  spring  and  sammer  composes 
the  green  meadows  snd  psstarea,  is  almest  eatiraly  wantiiw 
in  the  torrid  lone.  The  grasses  then  do  not  grew  crowded 
together,  hot  Hha  other  ];wnta,  mart  dispersed.  Sven  in  the 
spathera  parts  of  Europe  tiie  aasiiuilKtion  to  the  irnraw 
MioHin  this  respect  is  oy  no  msaos  inconsidenblek 

**Artmdt  dmas  by  its  height  reminds  ns  of  the  fiamhoe, 
fhaatoraw  Bawtimmt  S,  TtiMrt^  InuietaUt  mumtHmtw, 
Lmgmnu  oMttu,  I^ipmm  syHw,  and  the  speeies  «f  Amieo- 
^cysBj  .^'fapi^  by  s^arate  asias  sKhSHt  trapioal 
qulities.  The  yaases  aw  alaD  less  grsyrieta^  and  Mewow 
•aldomer  oeonr  m  the  south  than  ui  the  north  ti  Sonpe. 
Tha  gnenlity  are  social  filants. 

^  The  distribotion  of  oaltiTated  nasMS  is  «»  ol  the  isoet 
iatanatiag  of  all  sabjeeta.  It  is  detenai&ed  not  Basely  hy 
^saato  hat  depeada  on  the  fdviliaation,  indostiy,  and  traffic 
ef  the  pet^ile,  and  often  on  historical  events.  Within  the 
Bortb«m  polar  eiiele  agrioattnre  is  found  only  in  a  lew 
flaeea.  In  Siberia  grain  naehes  at  the  ntnost  only  to  60*, 
m  th*  eastern  parts  acaicely  shove  06',  and  in  KamtchaUm 
Ume  is  no  agrieultore  oven  in  the  most  southern  parts  i&L"). 
The  polar  bout  of  i^colfaue  on  the  north-wvak  eeast  of 
Aasnon  appsun  to  w  aomewhat  higher,  lor  in  the  kobb 
wttum  Bnsriaa  posiesMona  (67*  to  bi")  hatiay  and  lye 
tmmm  to  Bitniite-.  Only  in  Bw^,  namely  in  i«^aad, 
imm  tho  pohn  ttnit  rMdi  an  munsBaUy  hi^  lautads. 
Bajoikd  4»  drisd  fish,  and  hsre  and  thsie  potatoes^  siqpply 
tkaplMe  af  ^nin. 

**Tim  grams  which  extand  faiihssfc  to  the  Morth  in 
an  harley  and  oats.  Tlieee,  which  in  tho  milder  cliaubea 
«i«  Bofc  used  for  bread,  aff<ffd  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aea-thin  parts  ef  Nerway  and  Swedn,  of  a  part  of  Siberia 
awi  Scotlaid,  their  chief  vegetable  nomrishment.  Rye  is  the 
aaxi  irtiieh  becomes  associated  with  theeck  This  is  the  pre- 
vailiM  pain  m  a  mat  inrt  of  the  northam  temperate  son^ 

 7"  m  tts  sQutn  el  Sweden  and  Nevway,  Denmark,  and 

in  all  the  lands  berdcsing  on  the  Baltic,  the  north  of  Ges- 
many,  ud  fuxi  of  Sibwia.  In  the  latter  another  very 
Mintiaau  gwn,  baekwheat,  is  very  frec^aairtly  eoltimtea. 
b  tk»  Bene  where  lye  prevails  ^Ami  u  geuexally  to  be 
itmni,  bvley  betng  here  otiefly  cultivated  for  the  smbih&> 
tme  ta  beer,  and  oats  supplying  food  for  the  horses.  To 
than  fcUemi  a  ssm  m  Barepe  and  Western  Asia 
iy>e  (Kaupeafs,  and  wheM  almost  exclusively  fornishes 
like  middle  and  the  amth  of  Frsnca^  En^aad,  part 
etf  Seollaad,  a  past  ef  Oennany,  Hnngaiy,  tlie  Ciimea,  and 
Oswcnua,  as  alse  &e  lands  of  middle  Asm,  where  agrieal- 
tarawisUmnHljbslaagtothis  asM.  Hsxe  the  viae  »  ate 
kaadx  viae  nppluli  this  OM  d  bsM^  widbidaijiioaaM- 


quwUy  lest  rsised.   Nsxt  oomes  »  district  where  whesit 

still  ahonnds,  bat  no  longer  exclusively  furnishes  bread,  rice 
and  maize  becoming  frequeiU.  To  this  sone  belong  Porta^ 
Spain,  part  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean,  Italy  and  Greec^ 
farther,  the  countries  of  the  East,  Persia,  Northern  India, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Barhary,  and  the  Canary  laUnds ;  in 
these  lattw  countries  however  the  cnlbue  of  maize  or  rice 
towards  the  sonth  is  always  mors  considarable,  and  in  soma 
of  them  seveial  kinds  of  Strgkim  (Donra)  and  Poa  Afyt- 
sinica  come  to  be  added.  In  both  these  regions  of  wheat, 
rye  only  ocoais  at  a  oonridendile  elevation,  oata  howevst 
more  seltkm,  sad  at  last  eatitnly  dismpear,  barl^  affording 
food  for  horses  and  mnle^  In  the  eastern  parts  of  tiie  tem- 
perate aone  of  the  old  contin^t,  in  China  and  Japan,  oar 
northern  kinds  of  gmia  are  veiy  unfrequent,  and  rice  is 
found  to  pnpondentte.  The  caose  of  this  difference  between 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  old  continent  appears  to  be  in 
the  manneis  and  peooliaritiea  of  the  people.  In  North 
America,  wheat  and  rye  grow  u  in  Europe,  but  more 
sparingly  ,  Maiae  ia  more  reared  'm  the  western  than  in  the 
old  continent,  and  rice  predominates  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States.  In  the  toirid  lone,  maisa  pi*- 
dominatesin  America,  rice  in  Asia;  and  both  umm  giuas 
ia  nearly  equal  qoanti^  in  Africa. 

"  The  cause  of  this  diatribution  is,  without  doubt,  historical, 
for  Asia  is  the  oatlve  countiy  of  rice,  and  America  of  muse. 
In  some  situationik  espeoiaUj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
troinca,  whest  is  abo  net  with,  but  always  snbordinate  to 
thwe  other  kinds  <d  grain.  Besides  rice  and  maise  there  ave 
in  the  torrid  nme  several  kinds  of  i^nin  as  well  ss  othw 
plaata  Which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food,  either  used 
along  with  them  or  entirely  occuj^z^  their  place.  Such 
are,  in  the  new  continent.  Yams  (X^Msaorsa  oteto),  the 
Maitihot  {Jatr«pha  MohHu),  and  the  Batatas  ((kmmmtm 
StOatoMU  the  root  of  which  and  the  fruit  of  the  Pissng 
(AmoM  Jfusa)  furnish  universal  articles  of  food ;  in  the 
same  sone  in  Africa,  Doora  (.Sora^un),  Pisaug,  Manihot, 
Yama,  and  Arachis  ^j/pogcta  ;  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the 
Indian  Ishwds,  Blmsiiu  «8iwcana,  E.  ttricta,  Famkum 
fiwatnlaemim,  several  Palms,  and  (^caioMee  which  produce 
the  S^o,  Pissng,  Yam%  Batataa,  and  the  Bread-Fruit  (^rta- 
cufTHM  tncMo).  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  gnin  of 
evary  kind  disamwus,  its  plaoe  being  supplied  by  the  breai^ 
fruit  tree,  the  pissng,  and  Taeea  pumatifida.  In  tiw 
tropical  parts  (tf  Anstnlia  thm  ii  no  ^ricaltnre,  the  in- 
habitants livii^  on  the  produce  of  the  sago,  of  various  palnu, 
and  some  apecies  of  Artm. 

"  In  the  high  Isnds  of  South  Americ^  there  ie  a  dirtri- 
bntioa  similar  to  that  of  the  degrees  of  latitude.  Haize 
indeed  grows  to  the  height  of  7200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  only  predominates  between  3000  and  0000  feet 
of  elevation,  Beiow  3000  feet  it  is  associated  with  the 
pieang  and  the  above  mutioned  vegetablee,  while  from 
6000  to  9260  feet  the  Earopean  grains  abound:  wheat  in 
the  lower  r^ona,  rye  and  barley  in  the  higher,  along  with 
which  CAaw^podaMst  Qhmmi  as  a  natritions  plant  mnat  abo 
be  enumented.  Potatoes  idone  are  enltivatea  frion  &S60  to 
12,300  fact  To  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Caprioom,  wher> 
evmr  ^pricttltnre  is  practised,  i^fwH^f^b^"  ««mmwiIiUw^  ■■nth 
the  northern  temperate  sons  laaf  he  observed.  Ia  tiw  sonth- 
em  parts  of  Braml,  in  Boenoe  Ayres,  in  Chili,  st  the  Ospe  ef 
Good  Hope,  and  in  the  temperate  zone  of  Aastrafia,  wheat  pre- 
dominate ;  barley,  however,  and  rye  make  th^  nppearanee  in 
the  sondtenimoat  parts  ef  these  eosntries,  snd  in  Van  Diemen*8 
Land.  In  New  Zealand  the  cultare  of  wheat  is  said  to  have 
been  tried  with  success,  bat  the  inhaUtants  avail  ^emselves 
of  the  AcrosticMm  ftsrcattm  as  the  main  srticle  of  aoa- 
tenance.  Heitee  it  appears  tiut  in  respect  of  the  pndomin- 
ating  kinds  of  grain,  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  five 
grand  dirioions,  or  kingdoms—tha  kugdom  of  rice^  ef  maiu, 
ef  wheat,  ef  lye,  and  lastly  of  barie^  and  eata.  The  first 
three  are  the  most  extensive;  the  maize  has  the  gieatert 
range  of  temnemtars  bat  rioe  may  be  said  to  aappoct  the 
gnataik  nnmbef  of  thia  huaa  men.  *  fiaheaw,  ia  MMna*« 
nPhilaisphifsl  JonmaL* 

Tkut  uses  of  ibis  most  important  tribe  of  pisnts  ht  laddsr, 
food,  and  clothing,  require  little  iUnstntion.  The  abnad- 
auoe  of  wholasme  msula  contained  in  thsif  seeds  rendoa 
them  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  snskmanoe  of  man ) 
and  if  the  Cereal  QrasBBs  only,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Aye, 
Oats,  Uaiaa,  Bice,  and  Qninea  oom*  are  the  kinds  ooEunonly 
aiii^ye4  it  is  besMse  el  thn  huve  sisa  of  their  gnus  eon- 
PNM  viti  tM  ol  otlMV  fMMMt  fornoaYMO  ui  '  ' 
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ia  their  nstvnl  state,  mth  the  «xeepti«i  of  LtUtm  tmm- 
Ignftufi,  a  common  weed  in  man^  parts  of  England,  the 
^ects  of  wbichaie  nndoabtedly  injunons,  Srcmnupurgam 
and  cathartieaa  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  ptu^tive;  Bromut 
moUit  in  also  onwholesome,  and  Fethiea  qtiadndmtata  is 
•■id  to  be  poistHiona  ;  Moli»ui  varia  is  injurious  to  cattle ; 
and  some  other  species  are  sappoted  to  affect  the  milk  of 
MWs  which  graze  npon  them. 

Among  corn-plants  not  senenlfy  known  maj  be  awntumed 
£lMm'ne  ewiaaiMa,  called  Natdinee  on  the  Coromaadd  coart, 
and  Na^  Kagee,  or  Mand,  ebewhera  in  India ;  &lar%a 
fiWmtmoo,  yidding  Oemian  millet ;  and  Pantam  fntmm- 
taeeum.   There  are  many  other  species. 

The  Tslae  of  grasses  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  hardlj  less  than 
that  of  com  for  human  food.  The  best  fodder-grasses  of 
Enrope  are  nanally  dwarf  species,  or  at  least  such  as  do  not 
rise  above  four  or  five  feet  from  the  gronnd.  The  most 
••teemed  are  Lolmm  peremte,  Pkleum,  and  Fetluea  pra- 
tmuia;  Cynotwnu  eriitatta,  and  varioos  species  of  Poa  and 
dwarf  Pettuea.  The  fodder-grasses  of  Brazil  are  of  far  more 
gigantic  statnre,  and  perfoctly  tender  and  delicate.  In  Ads- 
tnlia  the  fiiToartte  is  AnthitHria  mutraHM,  or  Kangaroo 
Oram ;  in  India  A.  eiliala  is  also  in  reqaest ;  bat  the  most 
common  Indian  fodder^ne^  is  Doorfa«.  Doozwa,  or  Hunj- 
tlwiC^fnodmdae^len).  Oama  graw  ipijOMmm  dad^Mdet) 
has  a  great  repntuion  aa  fodder  in  Hexieo ;  and  attention 
has  latelr  been  directed  to  the  Tossac  Grass  of  the  Falk- 
lands  (ntUiea  fiabdlaia),  a  species  forming  tofts  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  said  to  be  onriTalled  for  its  exeellaiee  as  food 
for  cattle  and  horses. 

The  fragrance  of  onr  sweet  Vernal  Qiaas  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  it;  other spedei  possess  tile  same  quality,  which 
is  connected  with  the  presence  of  aromatic  secretions,  which 
have  in  part  recommended  grasses  to  the  notice  of  mediod 
practitioners.  Sugar  is  a  general  product  of  gnmes.  It 
exists  in  great  quantities  m  the  Sogsr-Cane  \Saoc^arum 
^einamm).  Maue  so  abounds  in  it,  that  its  cnltiTatirahas 
Men  proposed  in  lien  of  the  sagar*«iiM. 

For  eeimomical  pnipoees  drassns  are  aftaa  of  mndi  im- 
portance. The  strong  stems  of  the  bamboo  an  employed 
nstead  of  timber  and  cordage.  The  entide  <it  wNue  species 
contains  silez,  which  occnn  m  large  maasei  after  tin  burning 
of  a  heap  of  com,  or  a  stack  of  hay,  In  the  shape  of  a  eDlonr> 
less  ^lass  mass. 

^q^^,  Ftatl^  XSt^iom!  Balsngton,  Mtmml  ^ 

GRASSHOPPER.  [Loctibt.] 

GRAYHOUND.  [OaaTBouJiDj 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IHELAND.  [CnmnorlSfil, 

&  a  J  * 

GREECE,  KINGDOM  OP.  The  following  table  shows 
the  principal  diviBions,  capitals,  area,  and  population  :— 
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GREEN  IRON-EARTH.  [MiimuxAftT.  &  1. 

GREENOUOH  HORATIO.  American.^lptort«a  born 
in  Boston,  Umted  States,  September  6,  1805.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  ahowed  a  great  facility  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  his  tastes  were  carefully  cultured  j  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  completed  the  ordinary  collegiate  training 
that  he  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the  adoption  of 
sculpture  as  a  profession.  Sculpture  had  then  few  pnc- 
titioners  in  America,  and  none  of  any  mark ;  Qreenough 
toerefoie  proceeded  to  Rome  in  order  to  study  the  art. 
Some  ocmtimied  to  be  his  residence  for  somevyeara,  and  he 
derived  much  professimial  advantage  from  the  friendly  ser- 
ynem  of  Thormldaen.  Hia  health  however  gave  way,  bat  it 
waa  speedily  reatored  by  a  Tint  to  his  native  land.  Then 


however  be  did  noi  sti^long.  On  his  ntamtoBon^  he 
remained  long  enoogh  in  Paris  to  execute  a  clever  bast  ttf 
Lafayette,  and  them  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  be  fitted 
up  a  studio,  and  wfa«e  daring  a  reu deuce  of  several  years, 
hu  principal  works  were  executed.  Of  theee  the  most 
important  perhaps  are  his  colossal  statue  of  Wasbinxtoo, 
which  now  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  at  Waafiing- 
ton ;  and,  the  '  Rescue,*  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  toe 
*  PloiMer^  Straggle,*  now  in  the  C^tol  itaelf :  both  of  thaae 
worics  were  commissioned  by  Conness.  The  *Basea^'  ft 
work  of  considerable  originauty  and  power,  is  intended  to 
typify  the  struggle  betvreen  the  native  and  Earopean  races, 
and  cmsists  of  a  group  of  a  Tii<meer  rescuing  his  vrife  and 
child  from  an  Incuan.  Besides  these  he  executed  several 
portrait-statues  and  monumental  groups,  nnmeroaa  bnats,  and 
some  very  pleasing  and  grsceftu  poeiic  figures  and  huts. 
He  retomea  to  America  in  1861  to  supeiintend  tbe  erection 
of  his  group  of  the  'Rescue/ and  eventually  determined  not 
again  to  return  to  Enrope.  Bat  he  had  become  inured  to  an 
Italian  climate,  and  his  constitadtn  |HOved  unable  to  with- 
stand the  variations  of  an  American  ona.  Aftor  a  sevns 
illness  he  died  December  18, 1802. 

Orsenoiu^  will  probably  not  ultimately  rank  omoM  the 
Ibrauist  of  modsm  acnlptors,  but  he  occupies,  and  wm  m 
AHibt  omtinua  to  oeeapy,  a  tm^  resectable  poatiw ;  widls 
he  will  always  ratain  a  ]«omiDent  place  in  the  hiabifyaf 
American  art  ss  the  first  of  hia  conntrymen  who  obtmned  a 
Enropean  reputation  as  a  sculptor.  Greeaoodi'a  attainmeata 
were  not  limited  to  scnlptare :  he  painted  with  some  skill,  and 
he  wrote  well  both  in  veneand  prose.  In  private  life,  whib 
thoroughly  anassnmin^  few  men  have  been  men  estawned. 

OREENOCKITE.  [MmaaALOGT,  S.  1.1 

GREENOVITE.  [HunaiLooT,  ^.  l.] 

GREGAN,  JOHN  EDGAR,  architect,  claims  notiGe  aa 
one  of  thoee  who  have  contributed  by  their  worlu  to  the 
architectural  improvament  of  the  city  of  Maneheatar,  where 
great  progreas  in  art  haa  been  manifested  daring  the  last 
tweo^  Tsais.  Oregan  waa  bom  in  1813  in  Sootluid ;  it  is 
baKamd  at  DamniH.  Ha  raceiTed  an  excellant  ganenl 
education  at  Ecfinbancb,  tad  acqoired  his  first  pmCmsnal 
knowledge  from  Mr.  Walter  Newall,  architect,  at  Domfiics. 
Abont  the  year  1836  or  1837  he  went  to  Mandiaster,  ithm 
bs  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinsoa, 
an  architect,  who  may  be  said  to  have  eommmeed  the  im- 
provement which  haa  been  referred  to.  Mr.  Atkinson  left 
Manchester  in  the  year  1840,  when  Gregan  CMnmeneed  prae- 
tice  on  his  ovm  account,  and  whuly  by  merit  and  oxntioo 
raised  himself  into  ajnominent  position.  His  works  indode 
several  churches  and  schools  in  the  neixhbourhooda  of  Man- 
chester, Bolton,  and  Preston,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Diocesaa 
Training  School  at  Chester,— theee  being  in  the  medievBl 
styles ;  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Miles-PlattiDg,  smd  tbe 
Pirestgrterian  dmrdies  at  Oreen-Heys  and  AncoatL  aebeoli 
to  the  latter,  aad  the  Jews'  echoed  at  Cheetham  Hill--aD  ia 
the  sQle  of  Northern  Italy ;  aevemd  private  hoaaes  at  Un- 
dMster  and  neighboariBg  towns ;  wanhoosea  (the  class  sf 
buildings  throng  which  the  chief  arehitectnral  characteref 
Manchester  is  expressed)  1  the  lodges  to  the  public  porks  of 
the  Bsme  city,  ana  other  bnildinffs.  Hia  best  work  however, 
and  it  is  of  gr^t  merit,  is  the  bank  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heyvnod, 
Bart.,  and  Co.,  of  which  an  illustrated  account  may  be  foasd 
in  the  *  Builder '  (voL  vii.),  where  also  is  a  view,  or  aa  eleva- 
tion, of  one  of  his  waiehouaes  (vol  viu.}.  The  bank  is  de- 
signed in  an  adaptation  of  the  Venetian  Italian  aWla,— wi& 
careful  attention  to  beauty  of  detail.  The  new  Meohaniea* 
Institution  at  Manchester,  from  hia  designs,  has  boon  mainly 
carried  oat  under  Mr.  Corson's  saperintendenc*.  uneatM 
death  of  the  original  designn.  Gregan  died  snddenljr,  after 
a  ahtwt  illness  bion^t  «i  by  ovnr<«mtiui,  on  the  SDth  ef 
April  186&  He  was  a  Follnr  of  the  Institoto  of  BritiA 
Ardiiteota,  HoaoraiT  SeeretBiy  to  the  Manehestar  JBcml 
Institution,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  local  SchoMsf 
Design,  the  establishment  of  the  Free  libniy,  and  other 
institutions.  He  possessed  a  cnltivatsd  taste  in  Roienl  art, 
was  ready  with  pencil  and  brush,  and  waaasktlfialpstfaaK 
on  one  or  two  musical  instruments. 

GREGORY  XVI.,  Maaro  Capellari,  was  bom  6entembff 
18,  1760,  at  Bellono,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 
Be  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  Camaldolensiau  order  of 
monks,  and  having  distiuuished  himself  W  his  learniDg  waa 
elected  their  vicar-general.  On  the  Slst  of  March  ISSfi^Leo 
XII.  created  him  a  cardinal,  and  soon  aftwwards  aMMmlad 
him  prefect  (tf  the  oDlJsge  Do  ftt^Mnnds  Fide.  I7iider£iaa 
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TIIL  h*  emdnetad  fht  negoeuttion  on  mixed  oitln  wttli  flie 
kii^nin  of  Praana,  and  waa  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
brief  of  1830.  On  the  &id  of  Febmarr  1831,  he  was 
tteeted  pope,  and  crowned  on  the  6th  of  Febmarj.  In 
hoBonr  of  the  foiiader  of  the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide, 
Of^oi7  XV^  ha  assumed  the  same  of  Gregory  XVI.  He 
was  a  nian  of  respectable  character  in  private  life,  bvt  his 
diardi  adminiatration  was  bigoted  and  exelosiTe,  his  tem- 
ponl  jsoTemment  hanh  and  despotic.  In  the  early  part  of 
nia  reign  he  called  in  the  Auatrians  to  rappress  the  dutnrb- 
ancM  which  had  broken  ont  in  the  Legations,  and  his  ponti- 
fiesto  <tf  fifteen  years  was  nothing  leaa  than  a  long  oppression 
of  his  sabjects.  He  died  Jone  1, 184^  and  was  aoeceeded 
Ij  tiMjuesent  pope,  Vim  IX. 

GRETNA-GREEN.  poiinunaHiBi.] 

ORIFFON-TULTURE.  (YvLtuiuA] 

GRISTLE.  rCaaTtLMB.] 

GROTEFSm),  UGORCr  FRIEDRICH,  «  dlstioniisbed 
philologist  and  antiqaarian,  was  ham  at  MQnden  in  Hanover 
on  Jane  fl^  177S.  He  was  educated  in  hiy  native  town  and 
at  niald  till  1790,  when  he  proceeded  to  Qcfttingen,  where 
he  became  intimate  wiih  Heyne,  Tychsen,  and  Heeren.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Heyne  he  was  appointed  in  1797 
asnstant  teacher  in  the  Gottingen  town  school ;  and  after  he 
had  made  himself  known  by  his  work  *  De  Pasigraphia  aive 
Bcriptnia  Universali,'  published  in  1799,  be  was  chosen  pro- 
tector of  the  Oymnasiam  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  180^ 
and  ahortly  anerwarda  con-rector.  Besides  many  learned 
etmtrilnitioDa  to  the  '  Allgemeinen  Cyolt^fidie  *  of  Ench 
and  Gniha|,  and  to  other  periodical  worki^  be  imbliahed  in 
ISlHf  *  ABnagagrOnde  dor  dentschen  Poaua  *  (Elomaiti  of 
Qeinaii  Poetry),  and  founded  in  1817  a  society  for  the  invea- 
tigatim  of  the  German  langoage.  In  18S1  he  was  called  to 
he  director  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  which  thenceforth 
hecame  his  residence.  In  1823-24  he  pnblished  an  entirely 
lemodelled  edition  of  Wenck'a  Latin  Grammar  in  S  vols. 
4to,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  use  of  schools  in  1886.  Hia 
most  noticeable  woika  however  are  those  relating  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  eastern  cuneiform  inscriptions,  on  which 
he  expended  much  and  aaccessfolly  directed  labour;  and 
those  devoted  to  an  investieationof  ue  old  Italian  langnages 
and  geogra^y.  Among  uiese  works  are  hia  '  Nenen  Bei- 
tr^  xor  Eriaatemng  der  Peisepolitaniache  Eeilschrift* 
(New  CoQtribatioQs  towards  the  Explanations  of  the  Pena- 
politan  Ctmeiform  Inscriptions),  1837 :  and  *  N«ne  Beitrflge 
nir  ErUhitemng  der  BabyUmuidke  KeilachriiL*  1840.  For 
early  attempta  Uiese  works  possassed  cnuidanble  merit,  bnt 
their  value  oaa  been  lowerM  by  the^nde&tigahle  labonzs  of 
Bore  nosiit  investigat<nB.  dn  the  Italian  antiqoities  he 
published,  in  eight  parts,  between  1835  and  18S8| '  Rndi- 
menta  lingna  Umbricae  ex  inscriptiooibus  antiqniaenodata ; ' 
in  1839'RodimentaLin^BOscsB 'DteMUniendergriech- 
ischen,  parthischen  and  mdoskythisehenKdnigevon  Bactrien 
and  den  Lftndera  am  Indus,'  (The  Coins  of  the  Greek, 
Parthian,  and  Indo-Scythian  kinga  of  Bactria  and  of  the 
Coontriea  on  the  Indas;  and  in  1840-42.  in  five  pArts.  his 
investigation  '  Zar  Oeographie  and  Oeschicnte  von  Altitalien,' 
a  work  remarkable  for  the  copioasness  of  its  materials  and 
the  bold  felicity  of  many  of  ita  theoriea.  The  part  he  took 
in  the  controversy  respecting  the  genoineness  of  Sanchani- 
athoi^a  '  Hiatoiy  of  the  nuamdana,*  has  been  abead^  men- 
tioned, rSuMBimu'raoii.].  Orotefmd  haa  also  pohlished  a 
hiaiofT  of  the  Lyceum  at  Uanover.  He  died  December  \6. 
1863. 

OROUCHT,  EMMANUEL,  COMTX  DE,  Marshal  and 
Fear  of  France,  was  bom  in  Pane,  October  S3rd  1766.  He 
•■tered  tiio  artiUeiy  branch  of  the  anay  in  1780.  He  was 
fttirady  »  captain  of  horse  in  1784,  and  in  the  eonne  of  the 
enaaing  year,  became  one  of  the  gardes-da-coips  of  Louis 
XVI.  However,  no  sootier  did  the  first  davra  of  the  revola- 
tion  appear  than  he  quitted  the  gardes-dn-corpoand  ardently 
embraced  revolutionary  principles.  In  1792,  he  was  naaa 
colond  of  the  2nd  r^ment  of  dragoons,  a  few  months  later 
be  became  major-general,  and  was  appointed  to  head  the 
canity  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Alps.  In  Uiat  campaign 
Btenff  ms  eonqoered  by  Montesqaieu  and  amiexed  to  France, 
Genoal  Onmcny  having  munly  contributed  to  ita  reduction. 

Thoadi  scarcely  in  hia  87th  year,  he  buan  already  to  be 
eeteemea  the  first  emliy  officer  in  the  Froieh  armies.  In 
1783  he  waa  ndersd  to  join  the  army  of  the  Cdtes  de  Brest 
ia  La  Vendue,  iriieved  Nantes,  besieged  by  Charette,  and  by 
Ids  akilfnl  nancniTrei  at  the  head  <tf  the  vangnazd  in  the 
bft  wii^  he  aneited  the  progreaa     the  iluamctia^  pre- 


vfkitiag  at  one  time,  ud  rendering  abwtive  at  another,  the 
repeated  attempta  of  the  nnralists  to  open  a  conmimieatiMt 
with  the  English.  At  the  tatUe  of  Sarrinierea,  in  a  critical 
moment,  seeing  the  republican  infantiy  waver,  Groachy  leapt 
from  his  horse,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred 
grenadiera,  cfaaiged  the  Veudeans,  and  in  spite  of  a  wound 
he  received,  wrested  the  victory  from  them.  In  December 
1793,  on  account  of  his  uoblesse,  he  was  removed  from  his 
command ;  bat  hia  soldiers  having  heard  of  hia  intended 
departure,  flocked  to  his  quarters  to  prevent  it,  and  Grouchy 
had  to  rebuke  their  attachment,  and  recall  them  to  obedieoce. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  army  of  the  insoigeota  having  crossed 
the  Loire,  and  approached  the  district  in  whidi  he  was 
residing,  Grouchy  miiuled  in  the  ranks  of  the  national 
guaida  aa  a  private  soldier,  and  assisted  in  repolsing  the 
enemy.  Hia  retirement  laiied  bat  eiriit  numtita.  In  Sep* 
tember  1794,  Camot  g^ad^  reatored  him  to  his  dngoona  j 
and  on  the  11th  of  Julo  1795,  conflrmed  him  in  hia  post<tf 
general  of  division,  to  which  the  soldten  themaelves  had 
nised  him.  Cam<^shortIy  after,  offiued  him  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Cdtsa  de  Brest.  The  republic  had,  at 
this  jancture,  three  armies  operating  against  the  royalists, 
and  Groaeby  feelins  that  a  divided  command  vroald  injure 
the  service,  declined  the  oSiBr,  and  recommended  that  General 
Hoehe  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  three  armies. 
This  waa  done.  Grouchy  took  service  imder  Hoche,  and 
defeated  Charette  in  his  intrenchment  at  Saint-Cyr ;  and 
soon  after  the  Yendean  chiefo,  Ghiorette  and  Staffiet,  were 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  beginning  of  1797  Groachy  was 
appointed  ascond  in  cbmmand  of  the  army  under  Hoche, 
intended  to  invade  Ireland,  but  the  French  fleet  having  been 
dispersed  by  a  tempeat,  was  compelled  to  r^un  the  coasts 
of  France.  Early  in  1796  he  was  ordered  to  Italy  to  join 
Joabert'a  army,  uiortlv  after  commanded  by  Moreau,  under 
whom,  and  at  tiie  head  of  a  few  troops,  he  took  part  in  that 
celebratod  campaign  of  Piedmont,  wnere  during  uz  vreeks 
SfijOOO  French  soldiers  held  their  gronnd  and  maoceavred  in 
presence  of  the  Aoatro-Russian  army  of  80,000  men. 
Groachy  afterwards  distingaiahed  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Valence  and  San  Juliauo ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  1799,  he 
defeated  General  Bellegaide  on  the  banks  of  the  Bormida. 
At  the  battie  of  Novi,  in  which  Jonbert  waa  killed,  Groachy 
shared  with  P^gnon  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  took 
1200  Auatrian  prisoners,  and  charged  the  enemy  eleven  tima 
at  the  head  of  nia  dragoonai  bat  being  placed  between  two 
fires,  he  fell  from  hia  hores,  with  fourteen  wounds,  ud  vraa 
taken  by  the  Austriani.  Thia  Grand-Duke  Cnutantine  aeni 
his  own  snigeon  to  attend  him.  ordered  his  servanta  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  offnred  him  a  liberal  sum  of  money.  After 
hia  reeoveiy  and  exchange,  Moreau  anxions  to  mark  hit 
sense  of  Gnuch^r'a  services,  put  him  at  the  hoid  of  his  grand 
divinon,  conaisung  of  18,000  troopa.  At  the  batUe  (rf 
HtAenlinden,  in  1600,  he  took  fourteen  pieces  of  aztiUeiy, 
and  greatly  aaaisted  in  obtaining  the  victory. 

Dnring  the  trial  of  Moreau.  in  1804,  Grouchy  stood  by  the 
ride  of  his  leader,  and  gave  nim  continual  proob  of  esteem 
and  friendship.  At  the  battle  of  Zedenick,  Grouchy,  at  the 
head  of  hia  dragoons,  routed  the  Prossian  horse,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  nine  miles,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  &moas 
regiment  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  After  the  combat  of 
Prenzlan,  October  27, 1809,  he  pursued  the  enemy  into  the 
town,  and  compelled  several  battaUms  to  ^uad  ueir  armi. 
The  dismay  produced  this  ncploit,  obbged  the  prince  of 
Hohealohe  to  sign  a  capitulation,  hv  whicb  16,000  men,  04 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  great  stores  of  ammaniUon  were  given 
up  to  the  French.  General  Groachy  shortly  after,  meeting 
the  FrassiaQs  near  La  beck,  drove  them  through  the  town, 
and  well  nigh  captured  Blacher.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
of  Friedland,  June  14,  1807.  he  was  again  grisvoualy 
wounded,  on  which  occasion  nia  conduct  waa  obaerred  by 
the  emperor,  who  gave  faim  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  Thronghoat  the  Russian  campaign,  in  1812,  his 
coarageandintrepiditywen  conspicuoua,  and  when  Napoleon 
formed  his  sacred  battalion,  consisting  of  none  bat  officers, 
whose  duty  was  to  watch  over  him,  the  command  of  this 
chosen  band  was  given  to  General  Grouchy.  This  vaa, 
perhaps,  the  greatot  act  of  real  confidence  ever  shown 
Napoleon  to  a  general  officer  %  yeU  in  1813,  the  &nperor 
lefused  Gnuchv's  application  for  the  command  of  a  corns, 
and  for  a  time  no  abandoned  the  service.   Bat  the  following 

J ear,  when  France  waa  invaded,  he  offered  hia  services,  ud 
lapoleon  gave  Un  the  eommattd  of  his  cavaliy.  His  name 
BOW  appaued  in  almoit  ^venr  battle,  aT  ' 
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a&  1814,  at  U  Rotliiirai  fabnury  1.  u4  at  V«acb«M| 
Fibnw7  14.  BU  bnT^iy  aad  skill,  at  UiU  last  hatUa, 
xwu  throughoat  all  Fiaim ;  tha  aafer  of  Napoleon,  which 
haa  lasted  \mh  jm,gm  wajrlMnn  it^wtrOniaalv  ma 
oiaatod  a  lllarihali 

After  the  Uttla  of  Ligii7tJiuw  14>18lS,Manhal  Graacby 
wai  oonnniaaionad  to  paxaw  the  letiaatiag  may  of  Blncber 
with  a  foica  gf  34^000  canlry,  and  100  pieeaa  of  cammu 
In  Gooaafooaee  of  tbaae  ordin,  he  found  hinuNilf  posted  at 
Warn,  and  waa  eoga^ed  in  action  againat  the  Pniaaian 
nmaral  ThielexDaoD,  whilst  Napoleon  was  fitting  at 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th.  The  nutrshol  heard  the  report  of 
artillety,  and  wu  atronglj  urged  hj  bia  lieatenantr-generala 
to  march  towards  the  point  wbeaea  it  proceeded ;  bat  he 
declared  himself  bound  to  ob^  ttw  ordera  he  had  received 
fron  the  emperor  on  the  17tk.  Fatal  aa  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  proved  to  the  French  arms,  nothing  was  poUicly 
said  at  that  period  BAainat  Qroachj's  oondact.  nor  for  three 
years  after.  Altar  the  aecood  ahdieatton  of  Napoleoii,  tlie 
proviaional  Mventmont  app<dBted  the  nanbal  to  the  united 
-  oonuDand  ofall  the  owpa  of  the  gnad  aiaj ;  bat  the  estiie 
nvater  onlr  amounted  to  40,000  men. 

Baniabed  from  France^  after  the  return  (rf  Xiouii  ZYIII., 
he  withdrew  to  the  United  States,  where  be  waa  living  in 
1818,  when  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Watetloo,  dictated 
to  Oenearal  Gourgaud,  at  St-  Helena,  waa  published.  In  this 
account  a  charae  of  tre&cbezy  was  made  for  the  flrat  time 
agvnst  him.  Orouehy  retunied  to  France,  in  1819.  He 
was  runatated  in  all  hui  titles  and  hononra  in  1831,  t^Louia 
Philip^,  and  died  at  Soiot-Etienne,  Ha^  89,  1847,  taTiog 
been  iizty-aeTen  ycara  in  the  French  armiea, 

GROUND-IVY.  [N»rCTa,5.1.1 

OUALEOUAY.  [EUiTaa  Rws,  ^,  8.1 

aUANINB.  (OaiouiTaT.&8.1 

GUATEMALA,  RepuUie  Ouitna  Amerie*,  occupiea 
the  table>land  of  Guatemala,  with  the  hilly  coootry  he- 
iweon  it  and  the  QoU  of  Hondoias,  and  a  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  Yucatan.  It  liea  between  13"  40'  and  ISC  W 
V.  lat.,  81*  IV  and  03"  80'  W.  long,  Qn  the  aE.  it  is 
boanded  bjr  the  Bepablie  of  Salvador;  E.  bv  Honduiaa; 
N.E.  by  the  Onlf  ol  Hoodaraa  and  the  Briti^  settlement 
of  Beliaa,  or  Britiab  Honduna  i  N.  by  the  Mexican  state  of 
Tqcataa;  W.  by  Chi^;  and  &,  fay  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Tbeareaiaahont  jSOfOOOaqoara  lailea:  the  popnlaUon ^tout 

OoMt-Hm  Smfuott  4c.— -The  g^eral  beaiing  of  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  Salvador  beand&ry  of  the  State  to  the 
Banade  GoacaUte  is  W.  by  N.,  and  thenoe  to  the  Bio  Sin- 
talne,  the  booadaiy  b^ween  Ooatamala  and  Chiapi^  it  ia 
N.W.  The  shore  ia  fi»  the  moat  pari  lew,  the  deaoent  tiora 
the  table-Land  beinft  stent,  and  a  strip  (tf  wvlwad.  fromSO  to 
30  miles  across,  being  left  betweoB  ita  baae  awt  lae  aea ;  but 
in  many  places  the  shore  ia  high  and  roe^,  and  several  rod^ 
barriera  lie  off  it.  The  only  port  at  preaent  frequented  on 
the  coaat  ia  that  of  Yitapa,  at  the  moa&  of  the  Mi^e- 
tqyat ;  but  though  it  ia  a  port  of  entry,  the  harbour  ia  little 
better  than  a  roadatead,  affbrdiog  do  protection  fan  ^hjryjng. 
Ocoa,  farther  north,  formed  ^ik»  Bam  de  Qoos.  is  tSa  a 
available  port,  bat,  owina  to  the  absence  of  inhijbitanta,  is 
sot  reeorted  to.  The  low  tracts  along  the  coaat  are  very 
ginhr  peopled.  On  the  northwa  coaat  Santo  Tomaa,  in 
Hondoras  Bay,  is  a  aood  and  w^-iheltered  port ;  and  some- 
what inland,  m  the  lake  known  u  Oolfo  Dote*,  ia  the  port  of 
Ysabal,  in  seme  reanects  the  princ^  port  (Wial 
America;  moat  of  the  Eoropean  gooda  dwigned  for  that 
market  being  brought  to  it  by  veai^  and  tbenee  tiaaaported 
to  the  interior  by  mulea:  owtu  to  a  bar  at  the  month  ef  the 
Rio  Dolce,  Yabal  ia  inaccessible  t»  tqucIb  diawiag  oyer  7  feet 
of  water. 

The  table-land  of  Guatemala  OGcapias  all  the  eonntriea 
between  the  isthmus  of  Ghi^uimala  and  that  of  Tehua^ 
tapec  in  Mexico ;  the  island  in  the  interior  of  the  peninaola 
Of  Yucatan,  usualty  called  the  table-land  of  Yucatan,  forma 
lt8n(»th-eaatem  projection.  Near  its  aouthem  htmlers,  about 
the  town  of  GoateqiaU,  it  is  nearly  fiOOO  feet  above  the  sea; 
and  this  may  be  oonaidered  aa  the  mean  height  of  that  portion 
which  ia  aonth  of  the  Rio  Motagna.  Bat  north  of  thia  river 
ttie  eoqntiy  xiaea  higher.  The  moatelevated  part  of  it  appeaa 
to  He  betwew  the  tovrqe  of  Totpaicap&n  and  Guegeeteniingo 

Sfi**  80^  N.  lat.}.    From  thia  pc«nt  it  b«ios  to  lower  grada- 
ly,  and  Its  nerth-weatem  edges,  which  belong  to  the 
Mudcan  state  of  Cbiapa.  are  indented  bjr  dMp  wd  sometimee  j 
wide  valle;*.    Me  ooiUiimfliia  range  of  an^  eomideiable 


elaraftioa  ttftTezaea  thia  plain*  th«  niftoa  e{  which  is  dii^tiv 
undulating,  like  the  central  parta  of  England  ;  but  here  au 
there  it  ia  traveiaed  by  a  range  of  hlUa,  riaing  a  few  hundred 
laet  above  the  plam.  The  deaeent  from  thia  plain  to  the  low 
ahoea  of  the  ndfio  ia  Mrtremely  ateop,  and  Cfmaeqnent^ 
when  aeen  flmn  that  ^e  It  haa  the  appeuance  of  a  moontain 
range,  an  Ulnaion  which  la  omfirmed  by  a  few  lofty  Ttdcaaoea 
standing  near  the  edge  of  this  deaeent  The  moat  remai^aUe 
are  the  aotive  volcano  of  Atitlan,  near  GoMneteoango,  and 
the  two  volcanoes  situated  S.  and  N.W.  of  me  town  of  New 
Qnatemala,  of  which  the  Volcano  de  Agna  (or  Water  Volcano), 
according  to  Colonel  Oalindo,  is  18,620  f«et,  but  according  to 
other  anthoritiea  13,078  feet  high  ;  and  the  Volcano  de 
Fuego  (the  Fire  Volcano),  appears  to  be  somewhat  highs', 
but  which  has  not  been  aacended.  All  the  voleaaoes,  whether 
active  or  extinct,  are  rituated  near  the  Pacific,  and  are  in 
line  with  those  of  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Tha  eastern 
border  of  the  tabl»-laiid,  by  which  It  deacmda  to  the  Gulf  oi 
Honduiaa,  ia  cut  by  deep  valleys,  between  which  the  hi|^ 
land  talwa  the  diape  of  ridges,  which  extend  to  a  greet  dis- 
tance, and  in  aoiae  plaoea,  as  between  the  Rio  Motion  and 
tha  volfo  Paloe,  advanoea  to  theyery  ahoraairfthesea.  The 
eoontry  between  the  table^land  and  the  Golf  of  Hondmaa 
may  tnerefore  be  conudered  as  a  succession  of  valleys  and 
ridgea^exeept  the  |^  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the 
Gouo  Dulee,  wluch  is  a  low 

The  atato  is  well  watered  by  a  large  number  of  riven, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  nav^ble :  the  principal  are  the 
Poloaf,  Polochic,  aod  Moti^ua,  The  Rio  Dolce,  though 
abort,  is  the  most  important  riv«r  of  Central  America,  being 
the  channel  by  wbioh  the  Golfo  Dolce  discharges  ito  watai 
into  the  Golf  of  Honduas,  15*  35'  N.  lat  The  Golfo  Dolce 
ia  a  freab-wator  lake,  about  BO  miles  in  cironit,  having  on 
ita  aouthem  bank  the  amaU  port-town  of  Taabal.  Tba  Ko 
Dolce,  issuing  from  the  eastern  portloL  of  the  lake,  toma 
to  the  north,  and  expanda  btto  a  amall  lake,  called  the 
OoUetta  (the  Small  Gulf),  aboat  10  miles  in  width,  nis 
river  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  of  consideiable  depth, 
except  on  ita  bar,  where  there  are  only  8  or  7  feet  wstw. 

The  Rio  Polouiie  riaea  near  the  viDage  of  Tafti;,  n  the 
lable-Iand  of  Gnatemala,  but  soon  descending  into  a  wide  aad 
de^  valley,  it  becomes  navigable  at  the  Embarcadero  de  Tele- 
man,  aoonaiderable  distance  above  the  Golfc  Doloe,  into  whiA 
it  falla.  It  is  a  rapid  river,  aod  de^  enough  ibr  vesacb  diaw^ 
ing  several  feet  of  watOT,batontM  bar  at  its  moaththan 
are  only  3  or  4  feet  of  water. 

The  Motagoa  rises  near  the  town  of  Solola  on  the  table- 
land of  Quato^lab^  through  which  It  runs  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion till  it  descend  from  it  some  distance  weat  of  Zac&pa. 
At  Gual&n.  some  miles  further  down,  the  river  becomes 
navigable,  nut,  owing  to  ita  iwmerona '  rapds  and  shoals, 
it  can  ouy  be  navigated  by  boats  not  drawing  more  than 
a  foot  and  a  half  water.  Towaxda  Ita  mouth  the  river  tans 
to  the  north-cast,  aqd  &Ils  into  the  Onlf  of  Honduasahoat 
IS  ntUes  west  of  Omoa.  By  means  of  this  river  a  couddOT- 
able  quantity  of  European  goods,  especially  the  heaviff 
kind,  ia  sent  into  the  iaterior  of  Gaatemala;  thtj  sre 
transported  from  Gualin  to  the  places  of  consumption  oe 
mnles, 

Tlu  iMantnn,  which  rises  in  this  atato,  and  aeparalas 
it  for  a  considerable  distance  from  Yucatan,  becomea  an  int- 
portant  river  after  its  enUy  into  the  state  or  Yucatan.  The 
riven  which  enter  the  Pacific  are  namerous,  but  have  al! 
a  short  comae.  One  of  the  moat  important  ia  the  hbdte- 
toyat,  which  at  ita  mouth  forma  the  harbour  -of  Yatapa, 
pwt  of  the  eity  of  Gnatemaliu 

Than  an  fear  father  coa^erable  lakea  in  the  atate.  Of 
these,  that  called  Golfo  Dolce,  noticed  above,  is  tha  most 
important^  aa  by  means  of  it  most  of  the  foreign  trade  ef 
the  repablic  ia  carried  on.  The  lake  of  Peten,  mtoated  in 
the  most  northern  district  of  Vera  Pas,  on  the  table-land 
of  Yucatan,  is  of  an  oval  form  and  about  70  miles  in  ciicoiL 
It  contains  several  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a 
amall  fortreaa  and  a  collection  of  houses  forming  the  Tillage 
of  Flores.  The  lake  of  Alitlan  ia  80  milea  north-w«st  of 
the  city  Guatomala,  and  near  the  western  edn  of  the 
table>land.  It  is  about  18  miles  long  and  9  mi&s  broad, 
environed  by  lofty  heij^bta,  including  tiie  volcano  of  At^lan, 
and  remarkable  &t  ita  extraordinary  depth,  and  for  having  no 
outlet,  thou^  aevflnl  amall  rivers  &U  into  it  The  Ink*  <tf 
Amatitaa,  18  milaa  aonth-eaat  from  the  city  of  Guatemala 
ia  0  milee  long  and  8  milea  wide,  and  of  mat  d«>th.  It  h 
much reaertad  to  M  a  bathing-phtn^y the  inhahitaBli 
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tb«  citr  cliiiiag  th«  Mtio&  from  Fibniwy  to  ApiQ  t  tad  bmbt 
tk«  lik«  we  MVHil  bo4  and  Bunefil  ^lop.  Tb«  Uo 
Uidittoyat  flowi  fiom  thli  kkf> 

Oimatt,  AO,  fVa^wriowt.— Tha  eKnaU  of  ttlMiia 
ii  thkk  of  ft  pann^  <Vriiig|  tin  tbennoiMter  toHeeljr 
farring  thnra^iont  the  ]r*w>  Hw  nmags  bwt  in  the 
niddlBof  tlwyMrii  fkMBflrtoyo*  Fahr.;  tmt dtring tin 
north  winds,  which  prevail  in  the  dry  eeasoo,  from  October 
to  iSaj,  it  wHuetimeB  thoi^[h  ranly  daioendi  90  deneea 
-within  a  few  boars.  The  rainy  leuon  omally  seta  in  in 
Hay  and  lasts  till  October;  bat  laln  aeldom  Mis  except 
betwen  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  9  o^clook  in  the 
monuDff.  In  Jane  thonder  la  jfreqnent ;  in  Avgnit  and 
Septamoer  the  P&oifie  coast  ia  aabject  to  violent  stoma  from 
tba  aoaUi-veat.  The  table-land  ia  eonsMered  to  be  very 
bealtby,  bat  goitre  ia  prevalent,  eepeoialiy  among  the  mixed 
raeeS}  and  ia  often  aooompanied  by  idiotey.  jBattbqaakea 
•lepunAilly  freqnent. 

"Ab  BoiL  ia  generally  my  fsrUIe.  "Hie  table-land  ii 
naailj  vithont  treea,  and  even  bmibaa,  except  on  the  daeU- 
'vitka  ef  Ilia  bilhr  ranget,  vriudi  tmwiae  it  in  emy  dlrectioa. 
On  the  lower  landa  by  the  Paelflo  trees  ef  very  large  die 
fium  octanlw  foreata,  and  are  a  aooiea  of  gnat  sataral 
Wealth  I  bnt,  owingto  the  tiiinness  of  the  potralation  and  the 
want  tti  mads,  are  preaent  of  little  profit  Among  the 
tnaa  an  nahomny,  oedar,  Braril,  Santa  lilarta,  gaaiacvm, 
|Anmto,  &c.  Varunu  medicinal  plants  are  also  abandanb 
On  the  ktw  tnot  by  the  Onlf  of  Hondaraa  then  ia  a  loxnriant 
and  vigorons  vegetation. 

On  the  table-land  wheat  and  maize  of  excellent  qoality 
an  largely  crown.  Host  Earopean  fraita  and  v^tablet 
prodoee  well ;  and  tropical  fhiita  and  vegetables  abonnd. 
In  the  lown  tracts  esculent  rice  is  nised.  Tobaeoo,  ootton, 
aogar,  camo,  vanilla,  and  indigo  an  raised  for  exportation. 
Host  of  the  cochineal^  vrhich  tvntm  so  important  an  article  in 
tha  eomnwRa  of  Centnl  Aneriea^ia  ebtuied  in  Onatemala. 
The  agrieoltaral  rssoucea  al  GnatMnala  mnain  however  bnt 
slightly  developed.  The  eonntry  ia  tUnly  peopled,  and 
owing  to  its  nnsettled  state,  and  the  inert  duuraoter  of  the 
major  part  of  the  people,  little  has  ben  done  towards 
bnpnviDg  the  mde  ayatenu  of  onltivaUon  or  introdacing 
anperior  implements  t  and  a  eonnderable  portion  of  the 
oonntry  lies  almost  waste.  Of  this  anooltivated  land  a  laige 
part  is  nsed  as  graaing  ground,  and  a  rather  laige  namber  of 
cattle  ia  kept.  Sheep  an  rearad  in  oonaiderable  numbers, 
the  wool,  which  is  somewhat  eoarse,  being  used  for  Ue 
native  manniaetnres.  The  borses  an  smalt,  bat  hardy  and 
handsome.  Holes  an  nnmerons,  being  largely  need  for 
canying  geoda,  Hon  abonnd,  and  a»  of  good  quality.  A 
good  deal  of  poultry  h  laiaed, 

Bevernl  metala  an  b«3teved  to  exist  in  aoffirient  qnantitiea 
to  be  vnfitably  worked,  nnder  &Toarable  drcvmstanoea. 
Gold,  auver,  lead,  oopmr  and  iron  am  lud  to  have  beat  fbtuid. 
Z«ad  mines  are  worked  by  the  Indians  in  Totonicap&n. 
Jaapar  and  marble  are  obtained.  Brimstone  of  good  on^ty 
Sa  procttred  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  volcanoes.  Salt  U 
made  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  mannfactarea  an  chiefly  oonfined  to  articles  of 
domestio  consamption.  The  cotton  manahetnn,  once  of 
considerable  importance,  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  now 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  oomgimientos  of  (Hatemala  and 
Baeatepeqnes.  The  mannfaotare  of  vroollen  cloth  has 
retained  mora  of  its  f<mner  consetpience  :  the  maklne  of  the 
ordinary  coarse  cloths,  and  of  a  lund  of  black  cloak  much 
worn  in  the  eoontry  employs  a  large  number  ol  looms. 
Hats,  jewellery,  forniton,  earthenware,  wad  tiie  ordinary 
■rtielea  of  demaitie  naa  an  la^y  mads  in  seven!  of 
the  towns. 

The  exporta  an  confined  to  few  artidea.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  that  of  cochineal,  which  was  introdaced  into 
Onatemala  as  late  aa  IBII,  and  did  not  for  several  years  pro- 
duce mora  than  anffloient  for  home  consumption.  In  1611 
about  16,000  Ibe.  wen  exported :  in  1648  the  quantity 
had  increased  to  1,469,100  Ibt.  The  other  articles  of  ex- 
port are  chiefly  mahogany  and  other  woods  employed  in 
eabinet  work ;  vauilla,  sanaparilla,  and  other  medicinal  roots 
and  plants ;  indigo ;  and  bides.  Sugar,  coffse,  and  cotton 
an  also  exported  in  small  quantities.  The  imports  are 
British  cotton  and  dry  floods,  linen  and  nlk  fabrics ;  eutleiy 
andhardwan;  porcalam  and  fine  aarthanwan;  foncy  goods; 
wine^  &&  In  18S1  the  exporta  araonnted  to  994,488 
dollan ;  the  imports  to  1,864,430  dollan. 

DMtiofu,  towns,  4e,F— Onatemala  is  divided  into  seven 


dapartmenta  <eorragImlntai)»>hUh|  irith  lhd»  ttkt  toWBi, 
anaa  fellowB>— 

1.  Onatemala  oeenpies  the  aonth-eastem  portion  af  the 
tmitory,  haa  aa  ana  of  Marty  flOOO  aqnai%  miles,  and  a 
popnktion  of  abovt  00,000.  Th»  snrfsce  of  the  country  ia 
oonsidanhly  divenifted,  the  ellmaU  equable  and  geoial.  and 
the  aoU  ranailtahly  fertaa.  TUa  and  the  foUowincc  depart- 
ment fom  the  gnat  ooehinaal  diatnet  The  nop^  (Oaetm 
fljimMfa),  the  plant  <ai  which  the  eodifaual  insect  ia  prodnead, 
gnwa  neely  and  Inxnriantl^,  espedally  annnd  Uie  town  ^ 
Anutitan,  when  an  the  chief  puntaUons :  the  Inseets  come 
to  maturity  in  April,  and  the  ooUeetiDg  of  them  continnes 
for  abont  a  month.  like  other  prodnetions  (rf  this  department 
an  maise  and  wheat,  engar  and  eoffee,  moat  of  whidi  hoW' 
ever  ia  required  for  home  owunmption.  Ilia  principal  towna 
an  Odatbiuu,  the  eapital  of  the  state,  Amatitu,  Esenintla 
(population  8000),  Mid  Jalpatagua.  AmatUoHj  at  the  foot 
«  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  formerly  depended  on 
the  peiBons  who  annually  reaorted  to  it  for  bathing,  is  now, 
in  oonaaqnenoa  of  the  great  increase  in  the  reariitt  of  cochineal, 
a  lidi  and  flourishing  plan,  having  a  |wpalation  inolndiog 
the  anburfaa  of  upwards  of  9000. 

9.  BaeatapMiuea  Uea  to  tba  waat  of  the  oomoimianto  ol 
Onatemala  }  it  oontaina  above  1900  squan  miles,  and  a 
^pulaticm  of  about  66,000,  who  an  chieflv  settled  in  itr 
Boutherapart  The  country  aroand  tine  eity  of  Old  Ouatenuda 
is  one  of  the  most  meturMqne  in  the  world,  and  the  soil  is 
extramely^  fsrtile.  Maize  and  other  grains,  and  vegetablss 
and  fruit  in  groat  varie^^  an  largely  grown.  Cotton,  eoifof, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  floniish  hen,  Uiousb  they  an  not  yet 
grown  to  any  great  extent  Poultry  and  hogs  an  nised  in 
oonsideraUe  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The 
olive  and  vine  grow  well  ben,  but  an  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent.  The  uief  town  ia  Old  Onatemala,  but  then  an 
several  other  popnloas  plasaa  around  it  notwithsianding  the 
proximity  of  the  two  voloanoea  Agoa  and  Fnego,  and  the 
fre^nen^  aed  anerity  of  the  earthquakes  with  which  it  ia 
viuted.  Hie  larger  tt  tiiasa  towna  an  Cbimaltnai^ 
popnlatitm  4000,  and  Patsnn. 

8.  Sololti,  liea  to  the  west  of  the  former  eorr^mieutoi, 
and  eontains  abont  4000  squan  miles.  The  sur&ee  is  veiy 
much  brokra,  and  the  soil,  especially  in  the  valleys,  very 
fertile.  The  climate  is  colder  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
state.  Wheat,  mtite,  and  fruits  an  the  chief  products. 
Sheep  an  biod  in  large  numbers.  Jerga  and  other  eoarse 
woollens  an  mannfactared.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitantaan  Indians,  whoan mostly enguedinagrienltun 
or  weaving :  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  viUagea  an  placed 
around  the  aborea  of  the  lake  Atitlan,  which  ia  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  SoloUu  From  the  midst  of  this  lake  rues  the 
voloano  of  Ban  Pedn.  The  diief  towna  of  this  depsjtmeat 
an  Moli,  population  6000,  Atitia%  and  HasatanangOj  but 
neither  of  them  ia  of  any  importance. 

4.  Qaesaltenaogo  lies  to  the  north-west  <tf  SoloU ;  It  con- 
tains above  4600  aqnan  miles,  and  70,810  inhabitants ;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  departments  in  an  indoa* 
trial  pdnt  of  view.  It  has  a  tolerabljr  level  surface,  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  a  very  f^la  soil.  The  products  an 
maize  and  wheat,  sugar,  cacao,  and  various  fruits  and  v^e- 
tablea,  which  an  latjgely  exported  to  the  dty  of  Ouatemua, 
to  Salvador,  and  Chiapa.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  mQles, 
and  great  flocks  of  aheep  an  maintained.  The  capital 
QueaaUeiianffOf  population  S0,000,  a  laige  portion  of  wnom 
an  Indiana,  ia  the  next  town  in  importance  to  Ghtatemala. 
It  standa  on  the  little  river  Samala,  and  ia  a  large,  well,  and 
regularly-built  place.  It  oontaina  a  spaciotta  chnrch|  and  six 
ehnrches  of  smaller  rise,  a  laige  town-hall,  a  plan,  or  great 
squan,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centra  has  a  daily  market,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  In  its  vicinity  ia  a  hot  spring, 
which  ejects  the  vrater  to  a  height  of  above  SO  feet.  The 
other  towns  are  San  Maroos,  Tapachnla,  and  Tejutla. 
6.  Totonicap&n,  is  an  inland  department,  l^g  north-east 


temperate 

but  considerably  varied ;  the  soil  in  the  valleys,  which  an 
well  watered,  is  fertile.  Maize  and  wheat,  sugar,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  are  the  chief  products  of  the  Boi£  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  largely  bred.  Lead-mines  are  ^nought  by  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Chiantla.  Salt  is  made  from 
springs  near  Yxtatan.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  ia 
Totonicap&n,  which  is  said  to  contain  12,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  $31  Indians,  who  ^»  e^^@©flM*itirt  of 
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woollen  cloth,  eutlisnwan,  and  wooden  nteuili.  The 
other  towns  axe  UonuMtenango,  Gnegoeteiiuigi^  and  Jacal- 


6,  Chiqaimnla,  occnpiM  the  north-eaitem  extremity  of  the 
•tate,  bordering  on  the  repnblic  of  HoDdnrai :  its  area  is 
nearly  9000  iqiiare  miles ;  ita  population  about  80,000.  The 
■nr&i^  ii  considerably  diveninea,  and  in  parte  Tery  fertile ; 
the  valleys  and  low  tracts  by  the  Golfo  Dolce  and  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  are  hot,  moist,  and  nnbealthy.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
rice,  and  are  raised  largely,  with  maiae,  frixolea,  Ac 
The  BOgar  II  grown  chiefl;^  lor  distillation  or  for  makii^ 
chicha,  a  ^vonrite  iatioicanng  drink  of  the  IndiaBa.  Honea, 
moles,  and  cattle  are  reared  in  large  nnmben.  The  diief 
towna  are  ChiqnimaU}  population  4000;  Acaaagaittlan, 
S600;  Jalapa,3fi00;  Jil<dtepeqiie,  3B0O;  Hita,3300;  Qao' 
aaltepeqae,  4000 ;  Zacapa,  3000 ;  and  the  little  port  town  of 
Yzabal  on  the  Oolfo  Dolce.  Near  this  last  place  are  the 
renuricable  ancient  remains  of  Qnirinia,  consisting  of  seven 
lofty  columns,  and  various  seolptared  slsba. 

7.  Vera  Paz,  the  largest  of  the  seven  coiiegimientoa,  com- 
prehends the  projecting  tract  of  eoantry  which  fonns  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  republic ;  the  area  is  about  11,000 
square  miles :  the  population  is  estimated  at 66,000,  of  whom 
une-tratbs  are  Indians.  The  eonntiy  is  very  varied  in  sni^ 
^we  and  ebaracter  of  soil :  but  comparatively  very  little  of 
it  is  cultivated.  Mahogany,  roaewood,  and  other  valudile 
tiniber-traea  abound:  tM  coffee,  cacao,  indite,  and  aoml 
plants  are  said  to  be  indigeDona  in  uie  fimta.  In  ue 
northern  part  <rf  Texa  Pai  is  the  lake  of  Peton.  The  most 
populous  town  is  Coban,  situated  in  a  lemarkably  fertile 
valley  of  the  same  name,  with  a  popuktion  of  above  10,000, 
neany  all  Indians,  who  are  induatnous  and  wealthy,  pniesss- 
ing  fine  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  bananas,  pimentoa  and 
various  lands  of  fruit ;  the  other  towns  are  Salamfi,  popula- 
tion, 4000,  Cajabon,  4000 ;  and  BaWal,  6000 ;  but  none  of 
them  call  for  specific  notice. 

Govmitnetaf  ^e. — According  to  the  ctmsUtution  <tf  the 
19th  of  October,  1801,  the  executive  is  confided  to  a  presi> 
dent  elected  by  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  the  Isgis- 
lative  chamber,  the  archbishop  of  Guateniala,  the  members 
of  the  s^reme  court  of  iostice,  and  the  merobera  of  the 
council  itf  rtate  having  a  deliberative  voice.  The  ptesidoit 
ia  elBcted  for  four  yean,  but  is  eligible  to  be  ra^ected. 
The  legishitive  assembly  oonatsts  of  09  memboa.  Tht 
council  of  state  ia  composed  of  the  ministers,  odit  ooondllors 
chosen  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  of  otneia  apponted 
by  the  president.  The  revenue  and  expen^tore  average 
somewhat  over  400,000  dollars.  The  debt  amounta  to 
1,S00,000  dollais.  The  army  consists  of  1000  men,  with  a 
|Atriotic  corps  and  a  militia  of  0000  men. 

The  population  consists  of  aborg^nal  tribes,  some  of  whom 
live  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  independence,  but  the  main 
body  have  obtained  all  the  righta  of  free  citiiens  of  the 
republic,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  of  the 
descendanta  of  EnropeanL  and  of  the  mixed  offspring  of 
Europeans  and  Indiani^  who  are  known  as  *Iadinos.*  The 
Roman  Catholic  ia  the  establishod  religioo,  and  tlisM  an 
few  if  any  open  dissenters.  Tbm  ehureh  is  presndad  over  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala. 

During  the  Spanish  occupancy  Cential  America  was  t«med 
the  kingdom  oi  Ouatemala,  the  city  of  Guatemala  being  the 
capital  and  seat  of  Government  During  the  straggle  for 
independence  it  remsiued  quiet  and  subject  to  Spain ;  but 
on  toe  declaration  of  independence  in  18S1  it  was  ror  awhile 
united  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbe.  On  the  publication 
of  the  new  constitution,  July  Snd,  1828,  by  which  the 
federal  uuion  of  Central  America  was  formed,  Ooatemala 
became  one  ot  the  united  states.  This  union  was  however 
after  a  short  time  dissolved,  and  Ouatemala  ttwn  became  an 
independent  z^nblie,  and  has  ao  eontinned  to  the  pnaent 
time. 

(Haofkin,  Omtraal  Amuiia ;  Jnamr,  Omtmala;  T^a- 
veh  of  Humboldt,  Dunn,  Byam,  Thompson,  &e,;  Baly, 
Cmtral  America.) 

GUARANINE.   rCsniiSTBr,  S.  S.] 

GUELDEB-ROSE.  [ViBOMCif.l 

GUELPH.  [CanadaJ^'.S.I 

GUI8B0RQUGH.  rYoEXSHiaa.] 

GUM-TREE.  fEuoALTPTDs.] 

GUN-COTTON.   [CHuiiiOTaT,  A  8.] 

GURNEY,  JOSEPH  JOHN,  was  torn  August  S,  1788, 
at  Earl^m  Hall,  near  Norwich,  the  country  residence  of  hia 
&ther,  John  Gure^y,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 


Friends,  and  one  of  the  partnen  of  the  Norwich  bank.  He 
was  the  tenth  child  of  eleven  children  left  tnr  Mrs.  OnrMj 
at  her  death,  Elizabeth  Gunu^  being  the  third.  [Far,  Mas. 
ELUuntTH,  0.  S.]  Joseph  Giun^  canj^eted  hia  ednotioB 
at  Oxford  under  a  private  tutw,  without  becoming  a  msanbsa 
of  the  univennty,  of  which  however  he  entered  many  of  the 
advantages.  He  aoguired  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages, 
as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin,  mathonatics,  and  a  large  amount 
of  general  knowledn.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  J<^ 
in  1814,  he  assnoua  his  brother's  Christian  name  in  addition 
to  his  own.  Joaeph  John  Oumey  in  1818  became  a  leea^ 
nised  Minister  of  the  Sode^  of  Friends,  and  his  pnaduag 
is  described  as  having  bsen  very  impnasiva.  He  aeeem 
panied  Mrs.  Fry  in  her  journey  to  Scotland  in  1818,  and  to 
Ireland  in  1827,  to  inquire  into  the  state  d  the  prisons,  and 
of  the  results  of  this  last  journey  he  wrote  a  Report  address  id 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  lord-lieutenant  of  Iraland,  whidi 
wu  afterwards  published.  In  1837  he  visited  the  United 
Stateo  of  America  and  the  Canadas,  and  was  absent  aboat 
three  years.  The  journal  of  his  travels  was  |»inted,  but 
<mly  for  private  circulation.  In  1641  he  made  a  joumer  to 
HoUuid,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  accompanied  by  Mia.  Fiy, 
and  in  1842-43-44,  another  jonroey  to  France  and  Swita- 
erland,  in  the  earlier  part  of  which  lie  was  again  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Fry.  The  object  of  these  journeys  was  to  intro- 
duce improTConents  in  priaon-disci|dine,  and  also  to  indoot 
the  Fkeneh  gormmsnt  to  abolirii  sUniy  in  As  timA 
cokmies,  for  which  parpossshs  had  an  intsrview  widi  L9ds> 
Philippe,  and  much  commnnicatum  with  M.  Guiiot. 

Joeeph  John  Gumey  was  the  author  of  several  wtnk^ 
religious  and  moral  His  '  Obasrvatieos  on  the  DiatinguiA- 
ing  Views  and  Practices  of  the  Bode^  of  Friends'  haa  been 
several  times  reprinted,  u  have  also  hia  *  Essays  ca  the 
Evidences,  Doetrinee,  and  Practical  Operation  it  Ckriit- 
iauity,*  a  work  intended  for  Christians  generally.  All  his 
works  are  ably  and  jndicionsly  written.  He  tow  an  aettie 
part  in  many  benevolnt  societies,  aueh  as  those  fat  tte 
abolition  of  slavey,  for  the  repeat  of  the  laws  inflietii^ 
capitil  punishments,  in  peaoe-societico,  temperanee-aoeirtics, 
the  Bntiiih  and  Fordgn  Bible  aodsty.  and  others.  Hii 
donations  to  charitable  institutions  and  foe  the  nligi  of 
imhlie  distress  wan  numuvns  and  prineslj.  His  imvata 
^fts  wars  only  boonded  by  his  judgment  as  to  wkat  «m 
ai^ropriate  in  each  particular  ease.  Ha  died  m  tho  4h  «f 
January  1847,  at  Earlham  HaU. 

(MmHoin  ^  Jo»u>h  Jclm  Omtm,  iWmHmu  Jnm 
kit  Journal  and  (^rmpwimm,  emttd  Jwyi  Ami 
Braiikioaiu,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

GURWOOD,  JOHN,  an  olfieer  whose  name  will  alw^ 
be  honourably  associated  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welliu- 
ton,  must  uve  been  bom  in  1781,  as  it  ia  ineidsnta^ 
mentioned  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  ward  of  chancery  and  csim 
of  sge  in  1812.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  enaign  in  the 
02na  rwiment  in  1808,  and  served  during  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  who*  be  was  distinguished  tac  bis  accorato  knew- 
ledge  of  the  French  and  Spaniah  languwer.  He  first 
emngad  into  notice  aa  Ideutenant  GtunrooiLby  wolnitteeriag 
to  lead  the  tadxnm  h)^  at  the  stocmii^  of  Gmdnd  RodiMh 
on  the  19th  of  Jannsiy  161S,  GinnuBstanoas  aftOTwards  m 
him  to  print  a  minute  aooonnt  of  idl  the  trmrartiima  ■ 
which  he  was  penonally  ooaeemsd  on  that  night  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  curious  and  iustmdhe 
eontoibutiona  in  existenoe  to  the  history  of  the  Pnninselw 
War,  containing  a  number  of  detdls  which  are  eminently 
chaiacteristic  and  suggestive.  When  he  knew  that  his  oAr 
had  been  accepted,  '*  1  kept  on  eating"  he  tells  us,  **pria- 
cipally  bread,  but  1  carefully  ctmtrolled  my  thirat,  knowi^ 
how  insatiable  it  becomes  under  nervous  excitement.  On 
the  concerted  signal  for  the  assault— three  guna  frcn  the 
batteries— my  heart  beat  double  qnick,  and  I  applied  ^ 
mouth  to  the  calabash  of  Jack  Jonea,  from  which  I  swallowed 
a  gulp  of  *^naidiente.*  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the 
brMcfi,  I  saw  a  muskst  levelled  not  fax  ftom  my  hsod,  and  s 
Frenchman  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  trigger.  I  bobbed  mr 
bead  in  time,  but  wae  wounded  and  stunned  by  ^  fire^  I 
found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  toeadi ;  I  cannot  tell  bow 
long  I  was  there,  but  on  putting  my  hand  to  the  back  of  my 
head,  where  I  felt  that  I  had  been  wounded,  I  found  thii 
tile  skull  was  not  fractured."  Recovning  from  his  tzaoee^ 
"  we  agun  set  up  a  about,  sersmbled  up  the  breach,  and 
gained  the  rampart  of  the  bastion."  Here  his  attentiui  «aa 
attracted  by  seeing  one  of  his  men.  Fat  Low«i,  in  the  act  «f 
bayweting  a  Fnuh  officv  who  reriated  bsjjw|phuidan^ 
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nd  be  la-nd  the  Frttehimn     knoetii^t  down  the  Iridk- 
luiL   His  prieoner  gnided  him  to  a  toweri  when  he  foind 
the  Aench  governor  of  the  piece,  ud  eMne  otiier  officers, 
who  hed  that  thenuelTee  up  Rom  the  now  Tictorioni  EngliBfa 
•oidien.   He  mmunoned  them  to  amteiider^  and  the  door 
was  unbaned ;  bnt  Pat  Lowe,  who  had  rejoued  him,  called 
OBt,  '*  Deer  Mr.  Gnrwood,  the^  will  murder  yon  1 "  and  aa  ha 
entered  he  wai  Beiwd  ronnd  the  neck,  and  faHy  e^Mcted  a 
■word  in  hie  body ;  bat  bii  alarm  ceaaed  on  finding  himself 
kined  by  tbe  person  who  had  auied  him,  who  add^  that  he 
wasthegoTonor,  OeneialBanitf,and  that  ha  yielded  himself 
his  priemier.    Garwood  conducted  him  to  Lord  Wellington, 
whom  he  found  on  the  ramparts,  whosud  to  him,  **  Did  you 
take  him  I "  and,  (m  hia  replyii^  in  the  affirmative,  hauled 
to  bin  the  govwnor%  swud,  whidi  bad  jnit  been  snrren- 
devsd,  with  the  oliwrvatioa,  **  Teke  it,  yon  are  the  proper 
pmontowearit.'*  He  won  it  em  afterwards,  and  by  fecial 
privilwe  when  every  other  ^lear  in  the  Ei^bdi  anny  won 
a  regolation  sword.   From  this  time  he  became  a  noted 
officer ;  bnt  thouh  he  served  with  diatinetion  daring  the 
mt  of  tbe  Pemnsalar  war,  and  at  Waterloo^  when  he 
nomved  a  severe  wound,  tbe  rank  of  col<mel  was  the  highest 
that  he  attained,  and  he  did  not  become  fall  colonel  till  1841. 
In  1S30  he  was  placed  on  the  unattached  list,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  the  Dake  of  Welling- 
ten.   This  ^pcnniment  led  to  aveiy  remarkable  pnblicatien. 
In  1834  he  oommenced  the  iasne  of  'The  Despatches  of 
Fidd-Haidial  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  K.O.,  dniing  his 
variooa  campaigns  in  India,  Dwmark,  Pbrtngal,  Spain,  the 
Low  ConntiMs,and  France,  from  1799  to  1618,  compiled 
from  official  and  antbentie  doenmanta,  by  Lieatanant-ColoDel 
Onwaod.*  Tbe  wmk  utwdad,  with  a  volone  of  index,  to 
tbirten  volmnea ;  the  pnbBcatioB  of  it  oeea|ned  the  ccAmmA 
ftr  a  aeriei  of  yean,  and  its  popnlari^  was  nneipeetad  and 
nenmpled.  No  collection  of  official  docnmenta  of  any 
liBgtb  has  ever  fonnd  its  way  into  so  many  libraries  and  so 
manr  bands.    A  second  eution  iras  called  for,  and  an 
abri^nnent  into  one  volame  was  issned  to  satisfy  the 
cnriosi^  of  those  who  could  not  pnrchate  tbe  complete 
edition.   The  repotation  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  tip- 
pean  to  have  been  materially  niaed  by  the  publication, 
and  most  of  hit  p^nlari^ia  later  lilsvaa  buad  on  the 


Itmel  GNirwood  nif;ed  him  to  give  hia  consent  to  other 
pabBeations  bearing  on  his  military  career,  bnt  did  not  always 
aaecMd. '  The  Colonel  was  in  tbe  habit  of  showing  hia 
fnenda  a  paper  by  the  Doha  on  tbe  hwUle  of  Waterloo,  in 
answer  to  tu  obaemtioni  on  tbe  nbjeot  by  the  Prna^an 
general  Claaeewiti,  and  was  nincb  snrrnsad  at  finding  that 
one  of  those  to  whom  be  showed  it  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
coofidenoe.    The  whole  appeared  in  print  in  ^Fraser's 
Ha^asine,*  as  a  portion  of  a  review  of  Captain  Siborne'a 
'Hiaton^  of  the  Battle.*   Tbe  reader  who  is  cariona  to  see 
wbn  Wellington  had  to  say  on  Waterioo  may  be  asanred 
that  be  vrill  find  it  word  for  word  in  that  magaxine  for  Jnlv 
184^  without  tile  slightest  intimation  from  whose  pen  it 
proceeds  ■  a  fiut  which  would  indeed  never  be  conjectured 
by  any  one  pemaing  the  artiole  without  previous  iAfonnatitm 
a*  to  ita  aothoiahip.    The  Duke  also  supplied  to  the  late 
Eail  of  Ellesmere  some  observations  on  the  battle  which  an 
interwoven  with  his  article  on  Alison's  *  History  of  tbe  War  * 
in  the  'Quarterly  Beview.'   In  return  for  the  Colonel's 
■errieaa  the  Duka  rapointed  bim  Depnty-Oovonor  of  the 
Towv  of  London.  Be  sgaSn  visited  Spain  in  eonmany  vritb 
Lord  BBot,  the  pnosnt  &A  of  St.  Oomans,  to  anoaavoor  to 
nutigste  the  crniritiea  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Catlisti 
md  Christinos,  in  which  neither  puty  gave  qnartw ;  and 
their  miaBion  vras  partially  successful. 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  some  portions  of 
N^rittr'a  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War '  in  1840,  Colonel 
Gnrwood  was  involved  in  a  diaagreeable  controversy  respect- 
ing  tbe  drcomatanoes  of  the  capton  of  the  governor  of 
Cindad  Bodrigo.  An  t^cer  of  the  rank  of  Major,  who  had 
commanded  one  of  the  storming  parties,  made  a  etatement 
in  October  1838  to  the  effect  that  he  (the  major)  had 
accepted  the  auirender  of  the  governor ;  that  a  awoid,  aftar- 
wds  liDiuid  to  be  that  of  an  aide-de-cani^  bad  beat 
pnaentod  to  bim  in  token  of  annender;  and  that  while  he 
waa  engaged  irith  two  i^kon  who  Ud  hold  ai  him  for  pro- 
taction,  one  <ta  eadi  ann,  lieutenant  Ourwood  came  up  and 
•btainod  the  sword  at  the  governor ;  on  seeing  him  raaeent 
wbocli  oai  the  nunpart^  ue  major,  aooardiK  to  hia  own 
aeemul^  "tanwd  OB  Ua  heal  and  left  tbe  apot?  TheaHyov 


diad  in  1639,  and  ^  statement  was  made  public  in  the 
ftllowing  year  in  a  seocwd  edition  <tf  that  portion  of  Napier's 
histoiy  rauting  to  the  events  of  Ciudad  Sodrigo,  the  flnt 
having  stated  tiiat "  Mr.  Garwood,  irbo  though  wounded  had 
been  amongst  the  fonmost  at  the  leaser  breach,  received  the 
govemtw's  swrard."  Colonel  Garwood  had  been  in  ganiaoo 
with  the  major  in  1834  at  Portamouth,  and  always  wore  the 
sword  when  in  onifonn ;  but  this  circumstance  had  not 

S reduced  any  remark  from  that  officer.  A  long  and  vexatious 
iBCQssi<m  ensued  on  the  point,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  very  sinsnlar  incident  Ourwood  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  French  officer  whom  he  had  rescued  from  Pat 
Lowe,  and  whose  evidence  would  of  course  be  most  im- 
portant to  show  the  justice  of  his  claims,  as  the  Frendunan 
had  guided  the  EDglishman  to  the  tower  when  the 
governor  was  found,  and  vritneased  what  then  took  place. 
In  turning  over  the  Duke's  papers  in  1844,  tbe  Colonel  fonnd 
a  letter  addrssied  to  Lord  Wellington  in  1812  by  a  captive 
French  officer  named  Bonfilh,  who  might,  he  inferred,  be  the 
person  he  waa  in  search  of.  He  made  inquiries  in  Paris  to 
ascertsin  if  M.  Bonfilh  was  still  alive,  found  that  he  was, 
wrote  off  to  him,  and  received  a  letter  dated  the  Ist  of  May 
1844,  in  which  M.  Bonfilh  informed  him  that  he  waa  indeed 
the  officer  whose  life  he  had  saved,  and  gave  a  statement  of 
all  that  he  remembered  of  the  n^bt  of  the  sturm,  which 
differed  in  some  few  unessratial  particolars  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Colonel,  bnt  in  all  essential  ones  confirmed  his 
statement,  and  was  irreconcileable  with  tiiat  of  the  majcH'. 
The  Colonel  read  it  with  fselinga  which  he  declared  it 
impossiUe  to  describe.  He  visited  M.  Bonfilh  at  his  leai- 
denoe  in  France,  and  embodied  the  history  of  the  whole 
a&ir  in  a  pampUet,  of  wbidi  be  printed  only  fifty  copies  for 
private  oinolation,  fnm  one  of  waxk  thaie  nartioulan  an 
taken.  The  pcefiwe  is  dated  on  the  14thof  June  lS46,and 
it  waa  his  last  literary  efiSort.  On  the  20th  of  December  in 
the  same  yev,  in  a  fit  of  twiporary  insanify,  which  was 
attributed  at  tbe  inquest  to  the  effects  of  the  wound  he  bad 
received  so  many  years  befora  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  ha 
terminated  his  life  1^  hia  own  hand  at  Brif^ton^  leaving  « 
widow,  a  French  lady,  and  three  daaghters. 
GUTTA  PERCHA.  [Isohabdeu,  S.  2.} 
GUYON,  GENERAL  RICHARD'  DEBAUFBB, 
was  bom  March  81,  1813,  at  Waleot,  near  Bath,  Somerset- 
shin,  in  which  city  he  received  bis  early  edncation.  Hia 
grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the  Dragoon  Gnuds;  hia 
mther,  John  Gnyon,  of  Ridimond,  Somy,  was  a  commander 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  died  in  1844.  Kiebard  Ouyon  vraa 
intended  for  the  army,  and  at  an  early  age  hdd  a  eommiaafam 
in  the  Surrey  militia.  At  the  age  of  ei^teen  he  obtained  a 
commisaon  in  the  Hungarian  Hnssan  ^  tiie  Austrian  army, 
and  aftw  aome  yeanf  service  attained  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  was  i^pointed  aide-d»-cunp  to  Field-Bfar^ial  Baron 
Sploiyi,  eommandw  of  the  Hungarian  Hfe^foarda.  In 
November,  1838,  he  married  the  darter  of  Baron  Splenyi, 
and  soon  afterwards  ntired  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Pestl^ 
where  his  wife's  nhitiona  reaided,  and  when  he  spent  hia 
time  in  country  occapaUons  and  field-nwrts. 
.  In  September,  1846,  when  Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia, 
invaded  Hungary,  Gnyon  offered  his  services  to  the  Hau- 
gariau  diet,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Major  of  the 
Htmveda,  or  national  guards.  On  the  28th  of  September  ha 
contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  Jellachich  at  Sakon. 
In  the  battle  of  Sobwaebet,  near  Vienna,  on  October  30th, 
Major  Ouyon  with  lus  nw  troope  achieved  at  MannsvrOrtik 
the  only  saoeesaes  of  that  disastrous  day,  when,  his  htnw 
having  bean  shot  under  him,  he  led  his  men  to  the  ebaige 
on  foot,  and  armed  them  with  the  muskeii  of  the  slain 
Austrians,  in  .place  of  the  acvthea  with  which  many  of  them 
had  fought.  He  waa  nwuoed  by  being  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  afterwarda  raised 
to  the  rank  of  General  at  Debreczin.  He  commanded  the 
rear  of  GQigei's  army  on  the  march  from  Festh  to  Upper 
Hungary ;  and  at  Ipolyaag  (January  10, 1849),  by  a  daring 
and  skimil  effort  saved  the  baggage  Arom  the  pnrsning  Aus- 
triana.  On  the  6th  of  Febrnair,  with  10,000  Hungarians, 
he  stormed  tbe  defiles  and  heights  of  Branyisdco,  defended 
by  26,000  Austrian  troops  under  General  Scblick,  took  pri- 
soners and  baggage  to  a  large  amount,  and  cleared  the  way 
for  the  van  of  the  army  to  pass,  GSrgei  having  vainly 
attempted  to  turn  the  defiles  by  a  flank  movement.  At  the 
battle  of  Ki^lna  (Febmary  26)  he  commanded  a  division 
d  Dembinaki'a  army.  On  the  81st  of  April  he  entered  the 
fntmM  of  KmuHn  with  n  small  body  Ofl20!n».4hQ4di.  it 
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wu  then  elmly  btricged  bj  ibt  Awbian  troMi,  ud 

nonnwd  to  the  dsspairins  garruon  the  apjauaeh  of  Q6r^A 
with  a  relieving  vmr,  Wbai  OSrgei  ma  amointed  aiau- 
ter  of  war,  QuMial  Ovjva  for  ft  tine  palnmaa  the  dnttae  «f 
tbe  ofi&c«,  in  order  to  «abi*Ofii|ni  to  retain  hie  command- 
in*«hiel  On  the  0th  trf  Aagsrt  uw  Anetrian  and  Huwuian 
amiea  met  near  Temeerar,  whu«  the  impetnooa  biamy  of 
Ooyon  and  his  Haeaai*  coald  not  aave  the  Hnogaiian  annj 
from  a  defeat.  On  the  Uth  of  Angast  Koerath  resigned  hu 
office  of  goTamor,  and  named  Gdrgei  dietatorj  who  on  the  17th 
of  Aogost  pot  an  end  to  the  war  by  an  aoGonditional  Barreoder. 

Goyon,  Bern,  DembiDski,  Kmety,  and  other  officen  who 
bad  not  been  included  in  the  torrender,  made  their  eaeape 
with  moch  difficulty  to  Torkey,  where,  in  defiance  of  the 
conjoint  demand  of  Aaatria  and  Rnaaia,  they  were  protected 
by  the  aaltan.  After  some  time  Onyon  was  joined  at  Con- 
sUntinople  by  hie  wife,  whose  property  in  Hungaiy  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Apstrian  government  Ho  waa  oSered  and 
accepted  awice  under  the  Tarldah  goninnwntt  and  tbongh 
he  decidedly  refnsed  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  vaa  lent  to 
Damaaras  with  the  rank  of  lientenaa^pnenl  on  the  staff, 
and  with  the  title  of  KoniBchid  Ftaba.  In  Norembwr  1868 
he  waa  directed  to  proceed  from  Damascns  to  the  army  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  reachea  Kara  bv  a  series  of  rapid  jonmeya.  There 
he  had  the  appointment  of  diief  of  the  staff  and  president  of 
the  military  conncil,  but  withoat  any  real  command  over  an 
army  of  1 6,000  uDdisciplined  troops  under  twenty-one  paahaa, 
each  with  the  rank  of  a  caneraL  He  waa  allowed,  however, 
to  oiganiBe  the  army  and  to  coostmct  defences.  That  organi- 
sation and  those  defences,  though  doubtlesa  mnch  improved 
afterwards  by  General  Williams  and  hia  officers,  became  a 
Usis  for  the  heroic  defence  of  Kara.  He  died  of  cholera, 
October  14th,  1856»  at  Constantinople^  and  waa  interred 
with  Tnrkiah  uilitarr  hononn  at  Sentan. 

{2%*  Patriot  md  tl^  Htn  i  6€mral€hm»Mlk$  Sml0- 
Fuldt  of  Hungmv  and  Anm,  by  Arthor  Kmglaka.) 

QWILT,  GEORGE,  arebiteot,  wu  weUknm  naaB  antl- 
qaary,  and  for  his  restoration  of  the  choir  and  tower,  and  the 
Lady  Chapel,  of  St.  Mary  Overy's  chnrch,  in  the  pariah  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Sonthwark.  George  Gwilt  and  Joseph  Gwilt 
were  the  aona  of  Ckorge  Gwilt,  an  architect  reeidoit  in 
the  pariah,  who  was  sorveyor  for  the  connty  of  Surrey,  and 
who  erected  amongst  other  buildings,  Horstmongar  Lane 
Gaol  and  Newington  Seaaioaa  House.  He  died  on  the  9ih 
of  December  1807.  George  Gwilt,  the  elder  of  the  aona,  was 
bom  on  the  8th  of  February  1770.  He  waa  aent  to  a  school 
at  Hammersmith,  bat  waa  indebted  for  his  geneiaJ  education 
mainly  to  hia  own  eurtiona.  His  profeaaional  knowledge 
waa  acquired  in  (ha  offiea  of  hia  father,  whom  be  ancceeded  m 
pracUca.  ^  Prior  to  Uii^  howem,  Gwilt  junior  had 
mencad  hit  own  proftaaional  eonna  with  the  bnilding,  abont 
the  year  1801,  of  the  warehoaaai  of  the  W«at  India  Docka. 
He  Boon  acquired  a  marked  taate  tot  objeeta  of  antiquarian 
art,  of  whicn  be  at  length  got  together,  at  his  honse  in  Union 
Street,  an  important  collection,  many  of  the  remaina  bsiog 
found  in  St.  &ivioor*s.  In  181fi  he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  March  and  Jane  of  that  year  two 
valuable  commuaications  by  him,  on  the  remaina  of  Win- 
chester Palace,  Southwark,  appeared  in  the  '  Gentleman'a 
Magarine ' ;  and  he  contributed  occaaionally  at  other  times  to 
the  aania  journal.  In  1818  he  waa  uigaged  npon  tiie  reato- 
ration  of  Uie  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  a  work  which  required 
mnch  professional  skill,  and  which  he  perrormed  wztii  strict 
THard  to  the  preservatioB  of  Wren's  design.  The  peristyle 
oTcolnmna  and  the  obdiak  had  to  be  nmoved  and  rabnil^ 
and  the  whole  was  Mmpleted  on  the  Ulh  of  Julv  1890,  when 
the  copper  vane  (in  the  form  of  a  dragon)  eight  W  10  indui 
long,  waa  fixed.  Very  aoon  afterwwda,  tM  foondationn  of 
the  same  chnrch  being  foond  dafectiva,  some  important  wotIcs 
for  their  maintenance  were  carried  out  nnder  Gwilt'a  soper- 
viaon ;  and  daring  these  works  the  interesting  Norman 
remains  of  the  original  building  were  identified,  and  were 
described  by  him  to  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  June  18S8, 
in  a  paper  under  the  title  of  *  Obaervatioas  on  the  Church  of 
St.  Mar^-le-Bow,  cfaiefly  relating  to  its  Original  Structure,* 
and  which  paper  was  afterwards  published,  with  six  platM, 
in  the '  Vetasta  Mooumeota,'  vol.  6.  The  restoration  of  the 
choir  and  tower  of  St.  Mary  Overy's  church  waa  commenced 
about  the  year  1822,  and  waa  completed  in  about  two  years, 
witii  great  fidelity  and  practicalakiU.  In  18S4  Gwilt  visited 
Italy,  and  we  find  little  to  aay  of  him  till  the  year  1832,  when 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  church  last  mentioned  being  resca«d 
£ramdesfructton,hansdertook  thedireetionoftho  raatoratum 


without  ruBUWiliaB,  and  oonpletod  it  in  1633,  irith  thn 
sldU  which  ha  had  sxfaibited  in  the  other  part  of  the  cfanidi. 
Qoom  GwiU  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  algh^-one,  occnpiad 
in  bia  fanorita  pnmita  till  within  a  fnr  daji  bafim  fak 
da«th.  Ha  had  lw»*var  loffiarod  lou  from  a  painfd.  eea- 
plalnt,  and  tha  lom  of  his  wife  who  died  a  fewweeka  before 
him,  waa  aeverely  felt.  He  died  on  Uw  i7th  of  Jane  1866,  and 
was  buried  inUw&uDil/Taalt,nexttlM  duir of  BL  Mary  Oveiy^B 
Chnrch. 

Joaaph  Gwilt,  the  yaamt  brother  of  Ooorn  Owilt,  ia  da* 
an  architect,  and  the  amur  of  amnl  TauaUa  weika  «■ 

architecture. 

GYMNARCHUS,  a  genua  of  MalaeopteiygionB  Apodal 
Fiahaa.  The  body  la  Icnig  and  acaly }  the  gill  opening  before 
the  paetwal  fina  ;  donal  nn  ninning  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  ;  tail  ending  in  a  point ;  head  naked  and  conical ;  maaSk 
amall,  with  a  un^e  row  of  catting  taatb.  0*  NUoHeu  im  the 
only  speeiea ;  it  inhabits  the  Nile. 

OTMNEMA,  a  imua  of  planta  belonging  to  tha  aatanl  oc^ 
dar  Aiel^aiaitm.  It  lua  a  aniMircoofiite  A-daft  corolln,  the 
throat  wnally  orownad  by  five  aealea  or  teeth  inaartad  ia  Ae 
racaaaaa  betwaan  the  a^tmenta  of  the  oorolla.  Tha  atawni»- 
ooaeoninaia  wanting.  Tha  anthwa  terminate  by  a  mamibnMh 
the  pollen  maaaes  aia  anet,  fixed  1^  the  base.  Th*  foUidaa 
amooth.  Seeda  comoae,  generally  marginate.  Tha  opeam 
are  naoally  twining  dimn,  natives  of  the  Eaat  Indiea,  tha 
tropical  putaofAuBtralia,  and  Equinoctial  Africa.  Tbe  leaves 
are  opposite,  membranous,  and  flat.  Tbe  umbda  intwpetiolar 
and  cymoaa.  In  the  greater  nnmber  of  apecie*  tba  ainmaas 
are  not  naoally  naked,  but  are  furnished  with  a  g^aad-like 
body  or  fieaby  tnft  at  the  baae  of  each  filament. 

Q.  laetif§r%m,  Cow-Plant,  or  Milk-Bearing  Oymaama,  has 
an  erect  item,  <»  rather  twining;  tha  leaves  an  on  aheit 
petiole%  ovata,  Uontly  aeominatad,  naaallT  naaqaalHodad; 
tha  unhda  muy^flowarad,  ahortar  than  the  petiolaa;  tt* 
throat  of  tha  onoUa  crowiied  hy  five  fladtj  tnbatalea  ;  Urn 
tab*  iniBiahed  with  doable  piloae  linoa  nnidng  fiwm  tte 
tttbetele*.  It  ia  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  the  milk  ef  Ik* 
plant  ia  sometimea  snbatitnted  for  e«w^  ailk,  and  tka  lama 
ai*  bmlad  with  food. 

(7.  tu^ftna  ia  a  nativa  of  Pagn.  It  baa  a  twining  gUfana 
stem,  cordate  leavaa,  acnminated  to  oval ;  the  unbela  or 
eorymba  often  twin,  at  first  shorter  than  the  petiolaa,  and  at 
length  apiiallv  elongated ;  the  glands  of  the  filameata  one- 
half  shorter  uan  the  stamcms ;  fullidea  cylindrical,  nooa- 
shaped ;  stigma  aimple,  oval,  mntie,  crowning  the  tnbe  cf 
the  corolla,  and  ther^ore  exceeding  the  atamena.  Tht 
flowera  are  largiah,  numerous,  and  (tf  a  pale-vellow  eoloBr. 
The  calyx  6-cleft  to  the  baae.  Fmn  the  bavaa  oi  tUi 
plant  a  green  dye  ia  prepared  1^  tiw  Bnrmaaa.  Savantaoi 
spaeiea  m  thia  gaana  ara  enamasalad,  nona  at  than  of  aqr 
]^icalar  iirterest. 

iUndhrjywetiOlt  Kingdom;  Don,  DieMamj^deemPlanlL) 

GYMNETRUS,  a  geona  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  gnap 
of  Riband-Shued  Acanthoptayffii,  It  has  tbe  ibUowiig 
charaetna  >-lMdy  elongated,  compraased;  a  aingj*  doiBH 
fin  extending  the  whole  Iragth  of  the  back ;  vantmla  eoa* 
sisting  each  of  a  single  ray,  only  sometimes  very  long  and 
dilated  at  the  end  ;  no  anal  fin ;  taisth  pointed,  amaU.  The 
apeciea  of  thia  genoa  havo  very  rarely  been  obtained  onfira. 
They  have  generally  been  tiken  dead,  and  coneeqaentiy 
have  been  aiiahed  and  mutilated.  Of  tha  spaeiee  oi  tba 
genua,  Mr.  Yarrall  aays,  "three  probably  belong  to  ths 
Mediterranean,  two  to  the  eeas  of  the  North  of  Enropa,  and 
two  to  India.  One  northMn  speoea,  beudea  one  o«  theaa 
apparently  bdenging  to  India,  has  been  taken  on  tha  riuna 
u  thia  eonntay.  That  of  the  north  haa  oeenrrad  mora  thaa 
once  in  Seotiand;  that  of  India,  once  on  the  coaat  of  ComwalLT 

G.  MatO^emi  (Block),  Hawken'a  Gymnetma,  tha  Oand 
Gtymnetroa,  tbe  Ceil  Conin  of  ComwdL  This  apaciaa  hm 
been  taken  in  Cornwall.  The  following  deeeriptioa  lua  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Couch  from  a  drawing  and  notan  of  a 
specimen  taken  in  a  net  at  Hount*a  Bay  in  1791 The 
length  without  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  waa  waatii^ 
WdS  feet ;  the  depth.  10|  incbea ;  thickneaa,  S}  inchea; 
weight,  40  Iba.  In  the  drawing  tbe  head  enda  in  a  short  and 
elated  front ;  aye  large;  pectoral  tin  round ;  no  anal  fin ;  the 
dorsal  fin  reaches  from  above  the  eye  to  the  taiL  Thevantials 
are  formed  of  four  long  red  processes,  proceeding  from  the 
thorax,  and  ending  in  a  fan-shaped  appwidage,  <rf  whidb  tha 
baae  ispurple,theexpantton,enmBon.  The  bade  and b^lyato 
dusky-green ;  tbe  aidaa  whiiiah ;  the  whola  variid  with  efoada 
and  apou  of  adarkwgiaen ;  tha  fias  erimaoa."  A  vry  fina 
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^MtaUB  fl<  tUt  flA  en^  off  coMt  of  Northvnbiriaad, 
mi  «xbil)itod  in  Lmdon  «t  th«  tliiw  tht  dinorety  of  the 
Omt  Sea-8«ipeiit  «u  wmonnead,  and  wu  mppowd  to  m- 
plkin  tha  natim  of  thii  diMom^. 

Tb*  Oymnttnu  areUeui  of  Oariir,  tb*  Taa^uwr,  or  Doil- 
f  isb,  hu  bem  nftned  i»  tlwgnw  aVarfjartwufc  [Tuon- 

RBRM,  S.  S.} 

OYRINID£,  ft  family  of  Coleoptoiou  Iiuecte  Moogiag 
to  tho  Mctton  Pwaamera,  and  the  rab-seetioD  Hydrod^haga 
01  WatOT-Beetloa,  and  dutiDgDuhed  by  the  minate  rixa  of  uie 
astefiOtt,  whi^  ara  clabbod  and  d>ort«r  than  tht  head, 
the  aeooBd  Joint  boioff  dilatod  Into  a  Icind  of  oar  vtUataA\j  ; 
Uw  two  lott  \mi  ara  long  and  advMCod  in  front  like  annt, 
hat  the  foar  pnterior  1^  an  fvry  abort  and  oompnMMd,  bat 
Imad,  forming  two  ^akt  of  ihort  ^bnag  oan.  Tm  ajrei  are 
Inv  in  immhar,  tiro  being  vlaoed  abere  koA  ttto  Mow  j  the 
palpi  ara  vwy  nMll )  the  uunax  ibort  and  ttattannaj  and 
tho  elytra  oral,  doprened,  and  obtoao  at  tha  eattnmity, 
laitlng  ^e  tip  of  tM  abd«men  exposed. 

Thii  family  oorrMpondi  Mth  the  genns  G'yrMiw  of  LiDninB, 
and  nnliha  tho  Dytu/idta  to  which  they  ara  nearly  allied, 
tbaea  insects  ara  mstingnished  by  the  metidUe  brilliancy  of 
their  eorcriog ;  living  for  the  most  pwt  on  the  sarfsoa  of  the 
water,  they  receiTe  the  fmpresiloBB  of  tha  light  in  a  more 
direct  manner  than  the  DytiMei,  aad  ara  aeoordingly  oma- 
nanted  with  tlnta  of  a  brassy  or  bnnisd  metallie  hue,  which 
loiter  in  the  MRU  in  the  gmtest  dsgtea.  Tha  veloeity  with 
which  they  exeenta  their  arolattona  apon  the  snr&ee  of  the 
«atar  ia  taally  aorprinng,  and  haa  ahtainad  for  them  the 
aama  ^  Tonmiqneta  hf  tha  Vrsndi,  and  Whirtgigi  and 
Watarffie*  by  tha  EngHah.  SametlnMa  indeed  they  nmain 
atatioimry  fbr  «  time,  so  that  It  taema  easy  to  aoeara  tham, 
but  on  the  least  motion  they  ara  laatautly  alert,  aac»iBg  with 
sarprising  sgility  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  too  water. 
The  situation  of  their  eyes  ad«  greatly  to  Uieir  defanoa,  enabl- 
ing tbem  to  sea  objects  both  above  and  bdow  them.    In  the 
'  Joamal  ofaNatoialist*  wefiodthefnllowing  accoast  of  their 
procaedingfl       Water  qniet,  still  water  affords  a  place  of 
action  to  a  veiy  amosii^  little  fellow  ({TynMa  natataf)^ 
which  about  the  montU  of  April,  if  the  weather  be  tderabiy 
atild,  w«  ata  gaa^Ung  upon  tha forfica  of  tha sheltaiad pool; 
iad  vnty  nftovt-boy  who  hu  Mi^d  fof  nlBaow*  in  the 


brook  is  wall  acquainted  with  {Ms  merry  IHtle  swimmer  in 

his  ahiaing  blaelc  jacket.'  Batiring  itt  the  aatnmn,  and  rt- 
iMMtog  all  the  winter  in  the  mnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
It  awakens  in  the  spring,  rises  to  the  snrbce,  and  commencea 
its  sammer  qMirts.  They  associate  in  small  parties  of  ton  or 
a  doHB  near  tha  bank,  where  some  little  projection  funs  a 
bay  or  renders  the  water  perfectly  tranqoil ;  and  here  they 
will  cirele  nrand  each  other  withont  contontion,  each  in  hU 
sphere,  and  with  no  apparent  object  fnm  morning  until  night 
with  great  sprightlineas  and  animation,  and  so  lightly  do  they 
move  on  the  fluid,  u  to  fonn  only  some  faint  and  ttanaient 
circles  on  its  enrface.  Very  fond  of  society ;  we  seldom 
see  them  alone,  or  if  parted  by  accident  they  soon  rejoin 
tkrir  bd^  oompanhnt.  On*  pool  eommonly  amrds  spaca  for 
the  amnsament  of  several  putlea ;  yet  they  do  not  anito  w 
aontend,  hot  perfbrm  their  dfoliaip  in  separata  fiunDy  assoeia- 
timia.  If  wa  intaiftra  with  fhair  merriment  they  seem  greatly 
alarmed,  disperse  or  dlvo  to  the  bottom,  where  their  fears 
shortly  sobside,  as  we  sooa  again  see  oor  mmrr  little  friends 
gamboling  as  before.  When  tiuf  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  the  manner  above  descrioed,  they  carr^  with  tiiem  a 
littlebnbbleofairaffixedtotheextremity  of  their  bodies.  Also 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  found  flying,  their  well-formed 
wion  permitting  saeh  an  operation,  while  the  high  poliih  of 
tbe  body  protects  tbem  from  the  action  of  the  water.**  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  exotic  species,  tbe  insects  of  this  family 
are  of  a  small  size,  seldom  exoseding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  and  Uie  largest  ones  do  not  reach  one  inch.  Some  of 
the  spedea  are  found  on  the  margins  of  tho  ocean.  They 
MBit  wboi  tonehad  a  dtsagrseable  scent,  aridng  ftom  a  milky 
flaid  wUchendes  ftnm  the  dilhrent  parts  of  tba  body,  and 
wbidi  la  not  readily  dimlled.  Tha  straetare  of  tha  fore  legs 
Indioates  their  mode  of  Ufe,  serving  as  arms  to  convey  the 
food,  which  they  find  floating  npon  the  sorfece  of  the  water, 
and  which  consisia  of  small  dead  insects,  dec,  to  the  month. 
The  number  of  spadea  <tf  this  ftunily  doss  not  exceed  00  or 
60,  ud  of  these  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  are  found  in 
this  comtry ;  of  these  tbe  Cfyrimi  naUUor  is  die  most  com- 
mon. It  is  of  a  brilliant  bnmxy  black  colour,  with  tbe  sides 
of  the  body  and  antonoa  metallic ;  tbe  mar^ns  of  the  elytra 
and  1^  nddiidk  Tha  elytra  aro  ornamented  with  lines  of 
Impnaiu*  apata.  Itfaahoittaqoiilaraf  aaisAialcBgth. 
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HADLEI6H.  fSmoiK.] 

H^MATIN.  [TdMinB,  Oaoimo,  5. 1.1 

HAMATlTfl,  a  name  gi^en  to  certam  forau  of  the 
natlTe  Peroxide  of  Iron.  When  of  a  red  colour  It  is  called 
Rod  Hmmstite:  and  when  brown.  Brown  HmBatlte. 

[IBOIS.I 

HaII^HAM.  [SoBsax.] 

HAIR.   fTwciM.  Organic,  A  1.1 

HALDAhE,  JAMES  ALRXANDER,  soti  of  Csptadh 
James  fialdane  of  Olenesgles,  Perthshire,  was  boni  at 
Dnndefl,  on  tha  Idtfa  of  July,  1768,  within  a  fortnight  after 
Ids  father's  dratfa.  In  many  respects  his  career  was  a  codd- 
terp&rt  of  that  of  his  alder  notber  Robert  In  1777  ha  ac- 
cmnfmnied  his  brother  to  the  High  Sebwl  of  Edinburgh, 
SDd  onbaequentiy  pursued  Us  studies  at  Oie  university. 
I>ecliiiiiig  a  partnership  which  was  ofiisred  him  in  connection 
-with  Messrs.  Coatts'a  Bank,  London,  he  entered  in  178A  the 
Baat  India  Compsnv's  navu  service.  In  1793  he  obtained 
the  command  of  tne  Melville  Castle,  East  Indiamaa.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Major  Joass,  of  Culieonard,  fn  the  coonty  of  Banff.  At  the 
cloae  of  this  year  he  succeeded  by  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  in  quelling  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  a  ship 
which  lay  near  the  Melville  Castle,  in  Portsmouth  Harboar, 
and  vrhidi  waa  b^htnlng  to  assume  an  ahnming  appwaranoe. 
His  -views  On  rel&ions  matters  becomii^  more  decided,  he 
at  length  resolved  on  retiring  from  tin  sea.  Early  in  1794 
he  rejoined  bis  wife  in  Scotluiid.  Soon  afterMrds  he  took 
np  loB  lesidenee  in  Efllibargb,  and  manifested  a  deep  in- 
teteat  in  various  efforte  for  uie  rell^ons  instroetion  of  tho 
peoplo.  Ha  took  a  leading  part  in  tha  preatdiiu  tours 
-whfeh  wars  vndertaken  thrragh  variooi  puts  of  Seollwid,  in 


the  estabUAmont  of  Sunday  Schools,  end  other  Christian 
efforta.  In  December  1787,  tiie  Society  for  propagating  the 
Ooflpel  at  Home  was  Instituted.  In  Februarr  17d9,  Mr. 
James  Italdane  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  labemacle  or 
Circus  Church.  In  May  1801  the  congregation  removed  to 
a  new  Tabernacle,  built  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  at  the 
entire  coat  of  Mi.  Robert  Haldaae.  In  1806  Mr.  James 
Haldane  having  changed  his  views  with  respect  to  Infimt 
^ptlsm.  alUtough  ha  left  the  communion  open  to  parties 
who  might  dUfor  in  their  viawa  of  this  question,  many  of  the 
members  of  Ufa  chuieh  loft.  Mr.  Haldane  continued  min- 
ister here  till  his  death,  wbkh  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
niaiy  1801.  Mr.  Haldane  published  numerous  pamphlets 
on  subjects  which  at  the  time  excited  attention  in  the 
religlona  world.  Among  his  larger  treatises  may  be  named 
his  works  on  *  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ;*  *  On 
Christian  Unioni*  his  'Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  tho 
0alatiaDB  f  and '  Views  of  Social  Worship.'  Some  of  his 
pampblete  wera  durceted  agaiiut  the  i^ininui  of  the 
Irvingites. 

HALES  OWEN,  WorcesleraMre,  a  market-lown  and 
boTongh,  in  tiie  parish  of  Halea  Owen,  is  situated  in  62*  32 
N.  lat.,  «•  6'  W.  long.,  distant  36  miles  8.B.  by  B.  from 
Shrewsbury,  and  117  miles  N.W.  from  London  \n  road. 
The  population  of  the  bofougb  of  Hales  Owen  in  1661  was 
S418.  The  living  ia  a  vioarsge  Ih  the  ardideacomy  and 
diocese  of  Woreaster. 

The  town  of  Ralea  Ovrett  is  pleasantly  situated  m  a  valley, 
and  contuns  many  good  houses.  The  parish  church  Is  a 
fine  building,  wiUi  a  handsome  spire,  supported  hr  four 
ardies.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Weslenran  Metho- 
diits  have  ehapali.  In  Halas  Owen^  a^eetfchool. 
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ibonded  klxmt  lOSS,  which  h«s  an  ineoaw  of  abon  lOM  »- 
year,  and  bad  60  seholan  in  1803 ;  National  Sdioola,  and 
an  In&nt  School.  Kails  and  hardware  an  axtenaiTely 
made.  The  market-day  ia  Monday ;  fain  are  held  on 
Eaeter  Monday  and  Whit-Monday.  Some  remains  exist  of 
an  abbey  of  PnemonBtntensian  eanoDs,  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  Near  Halea  Owen  is  the  Leasowes,  the  birth- 
place and  resideDce  of  the  poet  Shenatone,  and  the  gronDds 
of  which  were  arranged  by  him.  Shenstone  waa  buried  in 
Hales  Owen  charchyaid,  and  the  ehnieh  coataini  »  monn- 
ment  to  his  memory. 

HALESWORTH.  [SofFoix.] 

HALIBUT,  OR  HOUBUT.  [HimeiMnm.} 

HALOSCIAS  (Fries),  a  genns  of  Plants  beloDging  to  the 
aatonl  order  Vmbdlifira^  and  the  tribe  Sadnuee,  It  has 
a  calyx  of  S  small  perustent  teeth  ;  the  patala  ovate,  with 
an  in  flexed  lobe  and  short  claw ;  the  fruit  elliptical,  terete, 
or  slightly  donally  compressed ;  carpels  with  five  shijrp 
somemiat  winged  ridges ;  interstices  and  commissm-e  with 
many  vitta ;  seed  not  coheriog  to  the  carpel,  without  vitta. 
One  apedes  of  this  genus  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

E.  Seotiatm,  Scottieb  LoTsge,  is  fonnd  on  rocks  on  the 
aea-coast  of  Scotland  and  Noithamb«a-land.  It  has  an  ber- 
baeeons  stem,  tinged  with  red,  from  12  to  18  inches  high. 

HALTICA.  [Tdbmip-Fly.] 

HALTWHISTLB.  [NoEiHoiiBaRUNO.] 

HAMILTON.  rCai>ADA,&S.] 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILLUH,  as  head  of  the  old  bmUy 
of  the  Hamiltans  of  Pneton,  in  Haddingtoiiahire,  inherited 
a  baronetcy  created  in  1678,  bnt  tot  a  tune  dormant.  He 
was  horn  on  the  8th  of  Mardi,  1788,  in  Glasgow,  where  hia 
father.  Dr.  Hamilton,  was  a  professor  in  the  university ;  and 
there  he  received  the  earlier  part  of  hii  academical  edacation. 
The  Snell  foundation  of  exhibitions  in  Balliol  Coll^  has 
]ong  been  a  prize  for  the  more  distingoished  among  tiie 
OUvow  stodenta:  Adam  Smith,  among  others,  oweid  his 
English  education  to  it.  As  a  Snell  exhibitionor  Hamilton 
went  to  Oxford ;  and  he  took  his  degree  with  haumn  aa  a 
firat  clasa  man,  proceeding  afterwards  to  A.M. 

In  1613  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
Bnt  law,  except  the  Roman,  did  not  receive  much  of  hia 
attention ;  and  the  only  practice  he  ever  had  vaa  the  very 
little  which  beeama  inoombent  on  him,  when,  after  a  time, 
be  was  appointed  Crown  solicitor  of  teinda  or  titluM.  Even 
while  a  very  yoong  man,  ha  had  acquired  no  small  part  of 
his  singular  and  varied  atock  of  knowledge ;  and  mental 
philosophy  began  early  to  be  his  &voarite  pnrsQit  Co  the 
deatb  of  Thomas  Brown,  in  1820  he  stood  for  the  professor^ 
ship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinhurgh : 
bnt  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  successfal  candidate.  Next  year, 
CD  the  nomination  of  the  bar,  he  became  Professor  of  Uni- 
versal HistoiT  in  Uie  same  university.  This  appointment, 
little  more  than  nomtmal  in  respect  of  emolumenta,  was 
hardly  better  as  to  the  performance  of  duty.  The  depart- 
ment ia  not  in  any  way  imperative  on  students :  and  it  never 
commanded  pupils,  unless  for  a  while  nnder  the  elder  Ty  tier. 
Sir  William,  being,  thoi^  not  ridi,  yet  indemndent  of  pro- 
msnonal  dmdgety,  was  left  imdiatarbad  and  undiverted,  to 
the  proiecution  of  hie  studies  and  speenlationi.  It  was  limg 
before  these  bore  fruits  visible  to  any  hot  hia  immediate 
friends.  For  the  digesting  of  hia  thoughts  he  was  nearly  as 
independent  of  the  necessity  of  writing,  as  his  iron  memory 
made  him  to  be  for  the  preservation  of  his  knowledge; 
and  he  seems  to  have  long  shrunk  from  the  toil  of  endeavour- 
ing to  expound  ideas,  for  which  he  did  not  hope  to  find  an 
apt  or  nrmpathising  andience.  It  was  only,  as  he  himself 
has  declared,  on  the  pressing  request  of  tiie  editor  of  the 
'Edbburgh  Review,*  that  he  was  induced,  in  1829,  to  give 
to  tbatjieriodical  the  fint  of  a  series  of  contributions,  which 
dosed  m  1839,  and  which  unfortunately  constitutes  as  yet 
by  much  the  ki;^r  proportion  of  bis  published  writii^. 
Tliose  papers  exhibit  the  variety  of  his  loumingnot  leaa  than 
ito  depth;  and  the  philosophical  essaya  wh^  were  among 
Oiem  speedily  found  readers,  who,  if  few,  were  competent  to 
do  them  justice. 

In  1636  he  found  his  right  place :  he  was  appointed  by 
the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  though  not  without  a  con- 
test, to  be  Professor  of  Logic  sod  Metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
je^ty-  He  was,  what  very  few  of  the  Scottish  professors 
holding  offices  thus  designated  have  been,  at  home  in  both  of 
the  Bphens  indicated  by  the  official  title.  The  vagae  term 
.which  stands  second,  opened  np  to  him  in  his  teaching  any 
walk  he  might  choose  to  tread  in  the  vast  field  of  mental 


philotophy,  of  vMch  be  had  probably  in  his  atadiaf  tmenad 

more  than  any  other  nan  th«i  or  now  alive.  The  Srat  title 
pointed  his  vray  to  one  special  mental  science,  which  he  had 
studied  in  all  its  existing  shap^  and  which  he  now  set  aboat 
systematising  in  harmony  with  new  lights  that  had  dawned 
on  his  own  mind.  Inst^d  of  following  the  usual  professioDal 
practice,  of  combining  the  whole  matter  of  his  instmctioos 
mto  one  conrse  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  one  and  the 
same  sesaion  (a  term  of  six  months  in  each  year),  he  lectnred 
alternately  in  the  one  named  aecLion  and  in  the  other— ia 
Lof^e  one  year,  in  Uetaphyaica  the  next ;  and  he  had  the 
giwfieatioa  i^  defeating,  aftw  a  whimdeal  squabbUi,  n 
attempt  of  the  town  oounci],  who  are  the  legaladmiustrafan 
of  thi^  univeiaity,  to  force  him  into  the  common  pnetica. 
His  rqiutation  and  his  influence  now  extoided  ta^y. 
Long  before  1836,  he  had  become  celebrated  in  the  leaissd 
circles  of  Oermany,  and  had  begun  to  be  known  and  esti- 
mated by  many  at  home :  the  most  eminent  foreign  thiokMi 
had  concurred  with  not  a  few  of  our  ovrn,  in  presaing  esn- 
estly  the  pre-eminence  of  his  claim  to  the  Logic  chair ;  and 
in  England,  aa  well  as  in  Scotland,  philosophiMl  speeulatots 
discovered  more  and  more  plainly  that,  in  those  fragmentarv 
treaUsee  of  his,  there  had  been  opened  veins  of  thought  wluts 
thinking  men  durst  not  leave  untested.  His  teaching,  afpin, 
now  worked  ener^ eticallv  on  many  young  and  ardent  s^ts 
gaUiered  round  him  in  his  lecture-room.  There  ia  net  evi* 
%mce  indeed  that  his  logical  ketarsa  have  as  yM  had  maA 
effect  on  his  personal  pupils.  But  the  metaphysiaU,  ledani 
excited  a  keen  interest  in  jhiloioplqr  among  all  of  his  stndenti 
who  were  qualified  for  seven  abatnet  thmking ;  while  thi^ 
guided  the  thinking  of  not  a  few  into  chanada  in  which  it 
lon^  or  always  continued  to  flow.  He  waa»  too,  not  im 
anxious  in  encouraging  and  directing  for  the  ymug  mmi  wide 
philosophical  reading,  than  in  pronqting  tham  to  nctive 
philosophical  reflection  and  reasoning. 

Sir  William's  studies  seem  to  have  been  con&cted, 
thenceforth,  with  a  steadier  view  than  before  to  aystematK 
expodtion  and  publication*  Still  the  labour  proceeded  slowly. 
Arademic  business,  snd  other  temporaiy  occasions  of  ctm- 
trovnsy,  were  somewhat  too  apt  to  if  termpt  the  progress  of 
one  who  vras  armed  fta  warfore  leas  ignoble.  Amow  other 
things,  he,  himself  a  Praebyteiian,  puUiahed  a  pamphlet  ob 
the  sdiism  which  vplit  the  Church  of  Scotlara  in  1843. 
Very  soon,  likewiaBi  after  that^ear,  hia  health  b^^  to  ftil; 
and  paralyns  atm^  the  ti^t  side  of  his  body  from  head  to 
foot.   He  was  for  a  time  utterly  disabled  from  teadiin^  and 
waa  afterwards  able  to  lectnre  only  with  frequent  assiatance. 
Bnt  the  vigour,  both  of  intellect  and  of  will,  waa  aa  nniok- 
paired  as  it  bad  bew  with  Do^d  Stewart  ond«r  a  similar 
calamity.   His  reading  and  thmking  were  still  carried  on ; 
even  his  writing  was  so,  not  without  veiy  much  aid  from 
others.   That  more  of  his  lai:ge  desi^  were  not  executed, 
is  a  fact  for  which  there  were  thus,  u  his  latest  yeaza,  but 
too  sorrowful  reasons.   He  had  long  worked  at  intervals  on 
that  which  he  had  set  himself  ss  his  first  task,  the  annotatix^ 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  Beid.   He  aimed  at  showiojg  the 
relations  of  Beid's  system,  both  to  older  philosophical  ofamtaa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  uie  other  to  newer  onea^espeeully  to 
Hamilton^  own  metMhysical  doctrines— docbinea  which  he 
Umaelf  always  regarded,  and  firmly  and  thaakfniljr  repr^ 
sented,  88  having  Uieir  essential  germ  and  foundation  in  B^d, 
and  as  being  merely  a  development  of  the  'common  aense 
philosophy  to  results  made  pottible  bv  a  combination  of 
scholastic  and  German  methods.  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
annotated  edition  of  '  The  Worka  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  * 
appeared  in  1846,  much  of  it  having  been  printed  long  before. 
But  all  that  has  been  published  down  to  this  date  (1868) 
leaves  it  lamentably  incomplete.  On  not  a  few  problems  ca 
deep  interest— on  not  a  few  also  bearing  doaely  on  our 
comprehension  of  Hamilton's  own  system  of  thought,  we  are 
left  with  references,  in  foot-notes,  to  supplemental  disserts 
tiuiSfOf  whidinotawordisyetgivenma;  andaduasertatioB 
asserang  hia  own  peculiar  thury  of  the  Association  of  Ideas 
ia  brokfm  oS  abrupt^  at  the  end  of  the  volume.   In  I8AS 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  a  reprmt,  with  laixe  addition^ 
of  his  periodical  artides— Discussions  on  PbUosopby  and 
Literaiure,  Edacation  and  University  Reform— chiefly  from 
the  Edinbu^  Review.*    Translations  of  several  of  tiw 
essays  had  previously  been  made  into  French,  Italian,  vod 
German ;  Peisse's  French  translation  and  notes  ore  parti- 
cnlarly  valuable.  Sir  William's  regard  for  the  Scottish  rahool 
in  philoaophy  next  ahowed  itseli^  not  (unluckily)  in  thm 
completion  of  his '  Beid,*  and  those  farther  developments  of 
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Ui  mn  MriDM  vUdi  ht  M  tlim  pmniwd,  bnt  in  ■ 
tribate  to  tli«  nemoiy  to  anoOur  of  ito  ealefaratod  nuiten, 
bom  vbom  he  had  neitiiar  derircd,  nor  profawad  to  derin, 
ameh  if  uijthiiig  in  his  own  He  midntook  to 

•dito,  with  notei,  the  ooUeeted  workg  of  StewuL 
Ike  pnblicetion,  bwon  in  1854,  is  still  nncomplsted ;  and 
nothing  has  appeared  of  the  bic^phy  which  waa  to  intro-* 
dnce  it.  In  IBM,  when  in  coDnUy-qoarteis,  Sir  William 
BoAered  fracture  of  a  limb ;  and  he  died  in  Edinbn^h  on 
the  6th  of  May,  18fi6.  He  haa  left  a  widow  and  &milr. 
The  maBDseripts  of  hia  lectors^  in  both  divisions,  axe  sud 
to  be  in  sDch  a  state,  that  thsj  may  asuly  be  pnpand  fw 
tliepnas. 

As  those  who  knew  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton  through  his 
wriuoM  only,  caimot  do  fall  justice  to  the  moltibrionsDeas 
sf  UsnowlMge;  so  likewise  sach  u  look  chiefly  to  those 
«f  his  writings  which  had  personal  bearings,  will  m  poutiTe 
iajvstioe  to  tiis  leal  likeahieneai  of  his  peraonal  duractor. 
He  was  nndonbtedlj  a  rtem,  and  keen,  and  <^«n  eac«  con- 
tnTerrialist,  ocearionally  even  a  hanghty  one ;  in  deoato  he 
nerer  beat  about  for  smooth  words ;  and,  absorbed  in  his 
lore  for  seienee  and  lesnung,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  be 
gentle  towarda  thoas  whom  he  thought  to  be  erriiu  or  knew 
to  be  eompantiTofy  i^mant  He'  was  watchfol^  jealons 
also  (and  once  or  twios,  as  in  his  eontrorersy  with  Mr.  De 
Morgan,  needlessly  and  nojostlj  so),  of  anythii^  that  looked 
Uke  interference  with  his  claims  to  originabty  in  points 
he  had  thoo^t  ont  for  himself.  Bnt  even  in  controTsisy,  if 
he  did  hit  hard,  he  never  strock  a  man  from  behind ;  and 
the  aamechiTslroQS  openness  mariwd  all  hia  dealings.  Under 
the  combatin  tendency,  moreoTsr,  there  lay  great  genenMitr, 
pent  kindlinsaa  and  warmth  of  heart:  ne  was  invariably 
maaUa  when  occasion  did  not  fines  «  polaraiea :  he  waa  an 
■diva  and  atesdy  friend,  beloved  ss  well  as  satoanad  by 
thoan  vriio  were  admittod  to  Us  friendship. 

Abont  Ua  enditiim  there  cannot  well  be  two  o^nnions 
sSKMg  those  who  have  had  opportBoitiea  and  competent 
far  jMgiog.  Its  mere  mass  vras  a  tbin^  extraordinary :  it 
waa  minutely  exact  in  all  those  points  which  raise  the  qnes- 
timi  (rf  aecnrata  sebolarsfaip :  it  spread  over  tracts  of  reading 
the  most  obscnre  and  neglected;  and  it  vras,  everywhere, 
the  real  knowledge  of  a  thinking  nuui,netthewiHrdH»amming 
of  a  pedaot  His  rsnge  embraced  all  the  great  divisions  of 
knowledge,  except  mathematics  and  physicu  science ;  while 
here,  too,  it  did  not  exdnde  anatomy,  with  fdiyriology  and 
aiMBa  other  branches  of  m^dne^  He  was  a  tiioroo^ 
liwnst  in  the  clasneal  tongues,  and  in  Oeman.  With  as 
BllM  as  ponible  of  the  poetical  tempanment,  he  waa  wdl 
md  in  ib»  great  poets ;  and  hia  Uaioiical  infincnatioB  was 
UMnsUy  e^ensive.  In  philosophy  he  was  &mniar  vrith 
tb*  Gieek  writers  mo  and  all :  Aristotle  and  his  com- 
iMntatora  he  had  probably  studied  more  extenrively  and 
profbundty  than  any  even  of  oar  Teutonic  neighbours.  He 
knew  the  whole  coarse  of  the  scbolaaric  philosophy,  as  no 
man  else  hss  ever  known  it  since  the  middle  ages  departed. 
With  British  systems  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was 
familiar  in  all  directions ;  and  he  was  the  onfy  man  among 
OB  who  came  near  to  having  studied—end  nowhere  «ther 
caxdessly  or  at  second-hand— all  the  Oerman  i^ste&iB  that 
hare  emerged  or  diverged  from  that  of  Kant. 

As  to  hia  originality,  this  question  may  be  put :  not  vriiether 
Afflilton  vns  the  most  original  of  philost^phm ;  bat  whe- 
ihar  there  has  aver  been  any  philow^to  who,  to  leanring 
•vsD  half  as  great  as  his,  united  so  moeh  of  real  and  active 
•siginality  u  a  think«r.  In  his  traatmaot  details  he  has 
n  favourite  manner,  vriiidi  often  diyusea  hia  indqtendonee. 
He  likes  the  posiUon  of  an  interpreter :  he  ta  wait  to  q»eak 
m  if  HtQ  best  way  of  discovering  philosophical  tmtha  vrera  by 
dedf^iering  them  in  some  med^sval  t«ct  through  the  dust  of 
eenturioB,  He  takes  a  pride  in  quietly  fathering  on  some 
fhodman  or  other  a  doctrine  or  an  argament  which  man^ 
mea  would  have  beep  too  ^lad  to  take  credit  for  as  their 
•wn ;  and  sometimes,  half-hidden  in  a  brief  note,  theve  is 
^ven,  as  an  obvious  and  matter-of-conrse  comment  on  a 
■Bholsstic  brocard  or  term,  some  assertion  which  proves  on 
dose  inspection  to  presuppose  a  wide  ^cess  of  new  infer- 
wDce.  The  outlines,  howevw,  of  those  sections  in  his  own 
phikaophical  eised  whiah  he  has  Ukm  the  trovUe  to 
pound,  are  laid  down  broadly  enoog^  to  let  tbor  dianctw 
M  aesn  clearly.  Be  his  leading  dwrtnaea  held  true  or  false, 
wmlnable  or  worthless,  they  are  at  least  his  owiv<~es  much 
hia  own  as  veir  many  qratema  vriusli  all  of  na  rightly  admit 
to  bt  sMiiBtirify  aorel,— «  much  lus  own,  it  maj  be  said,  as 


luyayateii  of  phfleaophiesl  opinions  can  be,  unless  it  ignoraa 
evenrthing  that  great  thinkers  have  ever  thought  before. 

What  tDM.j  be  Uie  eorreotnssi^  and  what  the  valne^  of  his 
peeuliar  opiniona,  ia  a  queatim  on  whidi,  if  it  wem  to  be 
adjudged  at  preseut,  contradictory  verdiete  would  be  given. 
Probuly  no  one  mil  be  eompstoit  to  dsdds  it  jostly,  till 
then  has  taken  place  a  long  and  intelligent  sifting  of  wpocn- 
latioDS,  which  travel  in  a  track,  not  only  at  several  pointe 
new  in  itself,  but  likewise,  everywhere  little  iiunihar  to 
most  thinkers  in  this  country.  Hamiltim^  writings  are  Gar^ 
manic  rather  than  British ;  and  that  not  merdy  u  Uie  free- 
dom with  which  he  has  taken  Oerman  doctrines  and  methods 
(with  a  large  admixture  of  ScboUwticism)  as  materials  to  be 
distilled  in  nis  own  alembic.  The  exotic  character  is  observar 
sble,  both  in  his  highly  speculative  aims,  and  in  his  severe  ex- 
setness  of  technics!  expression.  The  former  of  Uiese  charac- 
teristics is  distinctivety  alien  to  the  broadly  practical  Engli^ 
mind ;  and  the  latter  is  one  which  has  never,  before  him  at 
at  least,  been  made  to  take  root  in  the  phUoBophie  mind  of 
Sootland.  Nor  can  his  writings  be  mastered  without  pains. 
He  nevor  cares  for  doing  mote  than  aaying  wha^  he  thinks  to 
be  worth  saying--si^ng  it  oneqnivocaUy,  and  sayiag  it  in 
the  smallest  number  of  words  that  is  consistent  with  safs^. 
He  will  not  turn  aside  to  amuse  us ;  he  wiU  not  hurry  or 
rise  to  excite  us.  He  is  a  hard  thinks-,  and  a  hard,  vigorous, 
precise,  dry,  writer.  But  for  such  as  will  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  his  coutae  of  thought,  and  reflect  on  its  contents,  there 
are  perhapa  no  philosophical  disca8Bi<ms,  certainly  none  of 
our  times,  thst  are  so  sagEestive  of  processes  of  thonght— 

Srocesses  wide  in  rsnge,  definite  in  direction,  and  lofty  in 
esign  and  in  possible  rraalt. 

Of  Hamilton's  I^^ologicsl  and  Metaphyaieal  ^Ktrines, 
nothing  qMcial  reqnifes  to  be  said.  They  an  bsfora  vm,  in 
esrtain  puts,  in  his  own  exporition ;  and  that  tlMy  ham  alrsa^ 
been  much  discoassd,  and  have  in  some  quartata  axdfed  a 
powerful  influence  oi  speculation,  is  a  good  omsn  bt  philo- 
sophy. We  have,  espeirially,  his  trestment  of  three  grest 
problems  in  philosophy.  First,  there  is  his  theory  of  the 
two  kinds  of  humsn  knowledge,  Immediate  and  Mediate. 
Secondly^  there  ia  a  apecial  arolieation  of  this  ^t^ty  to  tin 
construction  of  a  theory  of  Sxtemal  Perception.  Thirdly, 
there  is  an  sxhaastive  svstem  of  Hetephysics  Proper,  ok  On- 
tology, in  his  *  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,'  as  <  dmditiona 
of  the  Thinkable  *— «  vast  and  n<^le  idea,  tnoed  ont  for  n^ 
as  yet,  in  nothing  but  a  tantelising  frsgment 

Regarding  his  Logical  system,  our  xn^lic  information  ia 
still  ver^  unsatiafactdsy.  It  ia  to  be  gathered  from  an  appen- 
dix to  hia '  Diaenssions,*  and  an  authorised  bnt  meagre  pnUip 
cation  from  Isetues,  Baynes's '  New  Anal^tio.*  These  mat** 
rials  will  probably  convey  no  distinct  notmi  of  the  system, 
unless  to  leaders  who  are  familiar  with  the  Osiman  me^oda 
of  logical  analyaia  ^nce  Kant.  The  leadhig  pointe  may  be 
four ;  and  it  is  perii^ia  posrible  to  make  these  intelligible, 
very  briefly,  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the 
science  in  tts  received  forms.  1.  Hamilton  insiste  on  having, 
in  all  propoutiona  through  common  terms  which  are  set 
f(nth  for  logical  scrutiny,  a  sign  of  quantity  prefixed  te  pre- 
dicate aa  well  as  to  subject.  The  point,  though  merely  one 
of  form,  is  curiously  suggestive  of  difficulties,  and  hence  of 
solutions,  i.  Instead  of  recognisiug  only  four  fonu  of  pro- 
portions, the  A,  E,  I,  O,  of  the  old  logicians,  he  insiste  on 
admitting  all  the  eight  forma  which  are  possibls.  (See 
Thomson  and  Sollsy.)  3.  He  vridena  tiie  range  of  the  syllo- 
gism, by  admitting  all  moods  which  can  validly  beoonstrnoted 
by  any  combinati<m  of  any  of  his  ri^t  kinds  of  proporiticnis. 
4.  The  Port-Royal  doctrine,  of  the  inverae  ratio  of  the  ex- 
tension and  compiehoision  of  teima,  is  wwked  ont  by  him 
in  ite  reference  to  the  syllogum.  This  upHcation  <^  Ow 
doctrine  has  certainly  not  been  antidpatea  by  any  logician ; 
and,  when  elaborated  to  ite  results,  it  throws  many  new 
lighte  on  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of  the  sjrllogistio 


HAMMER.PUBOSTALL,  JOSEPH,  BARON  VON,  was 
bom  in  1774  at  Or&te  in  Styria,  where  his  father  held  a 
respectable  post  under  the  Austrian  government.  Ha  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  1786  removed  to  the  Oriental 
academy  estsbliahed  by  Prince  KaunitL  After  having  taken 
a  part  in  the  eompilaiion  frf  Meninaki'a  Aiafaian,  Peiman,  and 
Turkish  Lexioon,  ne  waa  appointed  in  1796  aeei^ary  to  the 
Baron  vim  Jeniaeh,  the  lapufar  tothe  Oiiental  section  in  the 
miniatiy  for  fordgn  a&ira.  While  in  titis  empligiMiit  bt 
tranalatod  a  Turkish  poem  m  the  Last  Jodnnent,  and  sro- 
pUod  asvenl  other  poema  to  Widaod'a 'Deif^^  ^^[|-^  a 


HAN 


ITWhtmsattMlhidtotiw  mbanf  of  tlw  knaid  Bmn 
von  HatlMrt  *t  CoikStl&thw>id«,  wbo  MDt  Um  vith  oiM  of  th« 
inpMial  oonsoli  on  an  fmportimt  omuid  to  Kg^,  wlion  he 
prooond  lor  tho  imporial  libnrr  Hino  iminimiu  of  th*  ibti, 
Aiiroalfphie  stooM  n-om  tbo  etiaeomlw  at  Sakkwa,  wvonl 
Aiablaa  mantueripUi,  a&d  other  mitlos.  At  Inteipntsr  and 
■eerctary  he  mado  tha  campain  In  Egypt  nndsr  Hntohinaon, 
Sir  6idn«j  Smith,  and  Jaaiaf  l*acba,  anlut  Manra,  and  in 
the  aatonm  of  1801  proeeadod  bjr  Maita  and  Gibraltar  to 
England.  After  hia  ratam  to  Vienna  in  April  18(%  he 
aoeompaoiad,  in  Aogtiat,  the  Aoatrian  ambasaador,  the  Euon 
Ton  Stilrmor,  aa  seoretary  of  legaUon  to  Constantinopla.  In 
1806  ha'waa  appointad  coaralar-agent  in  Moldavia.  In  1607 
be  ntnraad  to  Vienna ;  in  ISll  he  waa  made  a  atalo  coanaoUor, 
and  appointad  oonrtaad  atateintarpretar }  in  1817  promotod  to 
ha  iBiptrial  privy  eonnaallori  and  in  184S  craatad  a  oanm,  after 
havina  anoeaadad  to  the  aatatea  of  tbo  Coontaoavon  PargatalL 
In  1810  he  had  oceapied  hima^  aamestly  in  prooaring  the 
restoration  oi  the  Oriental  manoaeripta  and  othar  treaanraa 
which  had  been  removed  from  tfa«  Vienna  library  to  Pari*  by 
Denon^  daring  the  occnpation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in 
1809.  In  1847,  continoing  to  be  In  the  aetiTa  lerfiee  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affain  aa  couneellor  extnordinaiy,  ha 
was  choaen  preaident  of  the  newly  institoted  acadeiny,  whi<^ 
ha  reaigned  after  holdli^th*  office  for  two  yean.  Uia  iutw* 
vals  of  leiaoro  from  boaineaa  were  apeot  at  hia  caatle  of 
Hainfeld  in  S^a,  where  he  laboured  on  hia  very  Damerooa 
literary  worka,  and  where  he  died  on  Novembw  SI,  180& 

Hia  worka  are  AtraiielT  hubotoiu,  and  thoao  of  a  hiatori' 
oil  obaxaeter  hi|^y  nlnablo.  Hia  pnblicationa  of  Tnrkiah, 
Arabian,  and  Peiaian  poems  are  in  many  initanoaa  iatareatlng 
to  the  general  raadar,  ont  hia  philoIogioU  knowledge  was  not 
anffieiently  exact  to  enable  him  to  raadar  them  aatisfactory 
to  the  stndent  Among  the  owro  notloeable  of  hia  hia- 
torieal  worka  are '  The  Tranpet  ef  the  Holy  War/  1806 ; 
'  The  CoMtitatlon  aod  OoreruMBt  of  the  Ottoman  State,* 
1816 ; '  Qluoea  epon  a  Joomey  in  1804,  from  Constantinople 
to  Bnniaaa  a&d  Olympna,  and  thenoe  back  by  Nioaa  and 
Nicomadia,*  1618 1  '  History  of  the  AssaaaiDa,  from  Eastcn 
Soarces,'  1818,  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Wood  ; '  ConstantiDOple  and  the  Bosphonis, 
topographieaUy  and  historically  daseribed,*  18S1 1  '  Codieaa 


aab.,  para.,  tnrk,  bibliothecv  am.,'  ISSS ; '  History  of  the 


the  great  Ifiaanliun  Conuaanders,  with  MeiMrin^*  in  ax 
volomei^  1837-39  i '  History  of  the  Ooldeo  Horde  of  Kipta- 
chak,  that  is,  of  the  Mongols  in  Rnsaia,'  1840 ;  '  Hiatoiy  of 
the  Ilkhana,  that  ia,  of  the  Moi^la  in  Penia,'  1842-44,  All 
theaa  eontsb  a  vast  collection  of  materials  relating  to  tha 
hiatory  and  present  state  of  the  Eaat  Of  hia  other  prodao* 
tions  we  may  menUon, '  Sohirin,'  a  Pendan  poem,  1800  ;  his 
translation  of  the  *  Divan,'  of  Haflx,  from  the  Persian,  1818 ; 
his '  History  td  the  Literatare  of  Persia,  with  Specimena  from 
700  FoeU,'  1816}  '  The  Eastern  Trefoil,'  from  Peraian,  Ara> 
bian,  and  Turkish  aoorces,  1818 )  '  The  String  of  Jewela,* 
from  Atnil>Maanis,  1823 ;  a  translation  of  the  Arabian  lyriaU 
poet  Motenebbi,  18S3 }  a  traadatima  from  the  lyikal  poana 
ofBaki,1886}  a  *  Hiatoiy  of  TniUsb  Poetiy/ with  aaleetiOM 
from  2300  poeU;  FaaU'a  allegorical  Tarkiab  Bpia  of  tha  Boae 
and  Nightingale,  1834 ;  Bamaenhari'a  AraUan  poen  of  the 
'  Golden  Necklace,'  183fi ;  Mahmod  8cbebiBterai*8  didactic 
poem  on  Soffisni,  entitled  the  *  Roee-Bloom  of  Secrets,'  1838  ; 
*  The  Falconer,'  an  old  Tnrkish  didactic  poem  on  fiatconry, 
1840 1  and  a  *  History  of  Arabian  literature,*  in  three  vou. 
18A0-AS.  He  haa  also  written  a  volume  *  MomuMi's  Driek' 
lang,*  (Mamnon's  Triad),  oentaining  an  Indian  paatoral,  a 
Pervian  opera,  and  a  Turkish  comedy.  Fcv  hia  traualationa 
of  the  '  Contemplations  ctf  Harena  Anreliua '  into  PerslaUi 
published  in  1831,  be  was  rewarded  by  the  Shi^  with  the 
order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion.  In  1810  he  established  a  perio- 
dical work  *  Ulnae  of  the  Orient,' to  which  he  Mntributed 
■nich,  and  in  which  ha  waa  aaskted  by  Count  Wmael  As»- 
wnaki.  which  was  oontinoad  till  1619 ;  and  he  waa  aflequent 
eeatributor  to  the  '  JahrbUchon  fitr  Liteiatar'  (Year-Hooka 
ior  Literatare),  and  to  other  periodical  woriuu 

HAND8W0RTH.  [Srimaiiaauis.] 

HAHAR.   tHuaaaa^  10 

HARfiURG,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  Uogdom  of  Hanover, 
province  of  Ltineburgt  ia  aitaated  en  the  left  bank  of  the 
aeuthematm  of  thaSlbe,  opMeite  Uambwg,  109  aailaa  by 
ailmgrM.&om  tha  city af  Uaaom, aad  abontWOO 


InikaWtMiti.  It  ia  anranidil  hf  wtSlM,  md  dafcndwl  bf  a 
dtadel,  vrUeb  abo  eommaodstha  paasage  of  the  Elba.  Than 
an  two  chardiae,  an  hospital,  a  gunpowder  feotoiy,  aagar  n- 
fiaeriea,  tanyards ;  manufactoriaa  of  woollen  stoA,  linem,  and 
hosiery  ;  and  an  aetive  transit  trade  with  Hamlmm  and  the 
oountriea  aonth  of  the  Elbe.  The  timber  trade  of  Baibofg 
hlao  is  extenaite.  A  ataam-fsrry  afbrda  frequnt  and  sapid 
oommnnication  with  Hamburg.  Aa  aaa-going  vesaala  eoold 
not  formerly  be  broaght  alonondo  the  quays,  goods  were 
oaoally  traoa-ahipped  at  RambuiB  or  Altona  and  brought 
thenoe  to  Harbui|r»  in  lighters ;  but  nnnltaneously  with  Qw 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Harhuj^  (wbic^ 
it  mny  be  added,  connects  the  port  vrith  all  the  priBd|NH 
commercial  towna  «f  Oermauy)  the  harboar  waa  doapened 
and  enlaiged  ao  aa  to  affnd  accomnodation  for  OOO  Taaaal^ 
wbidi  mqrnow  land  their  eaagoaa  ea  the  whar^  Hiadfl^ci 
tha ehannel  between  Harbnigand  Aluma  ia  10  fset at  low 
and  16  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  extenda  to  tb«  rvlway 
gooda^tation,  and  merehandiae  islifted  byaeiaae  ont  <rf  tha 
hold  of  veaaeU  and  placed  on  Uie  train.  The  improveat 
of  the  harbour,  tha  completion  of  the  railway,  and  the  declara» 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  the  harboorin  1800  gaveagreat  impetus 
to  the  eommerce  of  Hai- burg,  which  stiU  cmtinuea  to  improva^ 
although  tlM  freedom  of  the  port  waa  suppressed  in  16A3  by 
the  commercial  treaty  with  Austria  wd  Prussia.  The  di^ 
(anee  to  Hambntg  acroen  the  Elbe  is  four  miles  and  a  half. 

HARDINGE,  HENRY,  VISCOUNT,  third  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Hardiiige,  rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the  ooan^ 
of  Durham,  by  Fraiwea,  dughter  of  Jaaea  Beat,  Eaq.,  at 
Ofaatluun,  waa  Wa  at  Wfotham,  Kent,  on  the  SOtfc  of  Marcfa, 
1786.-  He  waa  a  smnber  of  a  &mily  wbiA  hae  kng  becft 
located  ak  King's  Newton  Hall,  Derbyahiteb  aad  ia  iaid  to 
ban  origfaially  come  frwn  Denmark. 

Having  apent  a  short  time  at  Eton,  Henry  Hatdiaga  waa 
gasetted  ensign  in  a  rc^iaMut  Of  foot,  October  8,  1791^ 
obtained  hia  liMteoaney  in  1808,  and  ci^rtaioey  in  1804.  It 
waa  hia  good  fntone  eaiiy  to  atiraet  tbe  notioe  of  the  Dvka 
of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  voder  whom  ha 
served  thnraghont  the  whole  of  the  Pemosular  War,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  waa  upon  the  staff  of  the  cnninanderHB- 
cbief ;  he  waa  also  for  neatiy  the  entire  period  depu^- 
quartermaster-<eaeral  of  the  Fortugaeae  amy.  Ho  waa 
proaent  at  the  battles  of  Bolaia  and  Vimiera,  where  be  waa 
aeveiely  wounded  t  at  the  battle  of  Corunna  he  waa  bj  tba 
luU  of  the  gallant  Sir  Jolm  Moon  -wham  he  reeeiTed  hia  Ml 
wonndi  Aitsr  having  lost  his  friend  at  CarannB,  ha  waa 
peeaant  at  the  paaaage  of  the  Douzo,  the  battle  ^  Buaoo,tha 
Ifaiaa  of  Torres  Ve£a^  uid  tbe  battle  of  Albueia.  In  tfait 
engaffsment  he  diq»l^ed  tbe  greatest  skill,  courage,  and  aalf- 
eommand }  it  waa  a  oard-^oo^t  fidd ;  saA  to  the  diange  in 
the  fortunea  of  that  day,  effected  aa  it  waa  by  the  peraavciiBg 
valour  of  the  firitiab  inCsntiy,  Lord  Hardlnge  often  pointed 
back  in  after  life  as  having  enooaraged  him  as  a  genanal  t» 
peraevere  through  cvstfy  obstacle,  and  to  place  p^foet  acofi- 
dence  in  the  enduring  vdour  of  British  troops.  Afier  tfaia 
we  find  him  aide  by  aide  with  Lotd  Wellia^toi  in  almoat 
every  engagement  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  flrut  and 
aecond  aiegea  of  fiadajoi,  at  StUamanca,  and  at  Titteria^ 
where  he  waa  again  aevewy  wounded,  and  also  at  Paii^«> 
Inna,  at  the  battles  of  the  Pyrsnees,  and  at  Niveile,  Ntva^ 
and  Ortbea.  When  be  ratumed  to  En^and  after  tha  done 
of  the  Pniiunlar  War,  be  waa  jvatiy  rwaided  aa  one  of  tha 
noet  gallant  officeia  in  the  service.  Upoa  the  renewal  of 
tnetilitiee  he  waa  again  in  arms,  and  took  an  aetive  part  W 
the  campaign  (rf  1810  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  9pm 
whcee  staff  be  th«i  vraa  serving.  Two  daya  b^tte  the  battle 
of  Watn-loo  be  vraa  employed  aa  a  brigadier.geneial  with  tbe 
Pruesien  anay  at  Liguy,  where,  ia  a  aiumiah  with  tbe 
ennay,  be  wae  wounded  in  the  left  arm,  which  bad  to  ba 
ianwdiately  ampatated,  and  {ffevented  iim  froia  taking  a 
peraonal  part  in  that  glcnioue  victoiy.  He  vraa  however 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  on  the  enlai^eawnt  of 

the  order  (tf  the  Bath  in  tlie  same  year,  and  with  a  pnnaiw 
of  800f.  a  year  for  the  loas  of  his  arm. 

When  moa  the  rarignation  of  Lord  Oodeiiofa,  in  18S8,  tb« 
Duka  of  WeUiiuloa  undwtook  tbe  oonstmetian  of  a  anniator* 
be  ehoee  Sir  Henry  HanUnge  (who  had  bacai  rettmed  am 
msmber  for  Daibam  in  1820  and  again  ia  ISatf)^  ta  aUiCiiA 
Lord  ^meratOB  aa  aaoretary  at  war.  Be  vraa  awan  a 
membw  of  the  privy  council,  and  two  years  brter  iiiihamait 
thia  poaltioa  for  that  of  the  ^ief  aacretaiyship  for  Iralu^ 
under  the  brte  Duke  el  Morthandieiiaiid  aa  lord  lieetenat, 
Han  howanr  ha  did  sot  mMda  loi^rt^gg^^uiHtiy 
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titind  from  offiM  in  Uw  antamn  tlu  nine  ymt,  ud  Sir 
Hour  Hardi^  Teinmad  to  Kngland.  Hs  rnainsd  hU  bigli 
poBt  bovenr  under  the  shortrlived  miniitry  of  the  late  wr 
fiobert  Peel,  which  lasted  bom  November  1834  to  April 
1S3&  From  this  time  till  the  retam  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
power  in  September  1S41,  Sir  Haory  Hardinge  remaiDed  in 
opposition.  At  the  Utier  data  he  retnraed  to  Ireland  as 
chief  secretary  oader  £arl  de  Grey,  where  he  remained  until 
1844. 

Toward!  the  dote  <d  Uie  year  1843  ervnta  inwa  in  India 
to  which  we  need  not  allade  farthw  than  to  a^y,  that  the 
dinetora  of  the  Hait  India  Ompaaj  thooghi  tiiat  the  time 
bad  come  whm  it  waa  aeceiiaiy  tor  thrai  to  recall  Lord 
Ellenborongh  from  the  hif[h  poet  of  ooremor^eneral  of 
India.  It  waa  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  whilst  the  East  India  Hoose  and 
the  Home  CHvemment  wue  at  issoe  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  step,  th  r  were  qnite  of  one  mind  as  to  the  selection  of 
his  Boccessoit  and  that  when  the  premier  reeommeoded  Sir 
Henry  for  th  vacant  post,  on  the  ground  of  his  great  expe- 
rience of  civj  matten,  his  high  personal  character,  and  lus 
militBTT  emi;  snce,  the  chatman  of  the  company  answered 
that  hiB  Of  1  flhoioe  had  already  find  npon  the  isnw 
iudindoaL 

In  Apri'  ^644  he  aecordinfdy  undertook  the  government 
e/  Indift  >d  was  sworn  into  office  on  landing  at  Calcutta  in 
the  Jnly  lUlowii^  On  his  aniTal  he  foand  the  vast  teni- 
totiea  noder  Britidi  mie  enjoying  the  most  pn^onnd  peace- 
The  disastem  of  the  Afghan  campaign  had  Moa  aTouged  ; 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  reduced  the  amaeia  itf  SeiBOe  at 
Meeanee  and  Hyderabad ;  Bciade  itself  bad  been  annexed  to 
oar  dominions ;  and  the  M ahratta  war  bad  been  terminated 
by  the  submission  of  the  Durbar  at  Owalior.  Tbe  goTemor- 
general  bad  therefore  am^e  time  to  make  himself  master  of 
very  many  details  of  government,  in  which  he  waa  not  slow 
to 'perceive  that  considerable  reforma  were  needed.  Able 
and  indehtigable  in  his  efforts,  he  did  his  beat  to  bring  about 
a  better  feeling  and  a  |more  friaodly  footing  than  bad 
hitherto  prevailed  between  the  services ;  he  admitted  the 
cLaioia  of  the  nativee  to  many  privileges}  he  promoted  a 
stricter  discipline  among  the  tieopa  in  general ;  ae  lent  hia 
powsrfiil  aid  to  the  oiganisation  of  those  In^aa  nulwayi 
vhieh  have  once  beea  carried  ont  witii  aneb  marked  meeess 
nader  his  successor  Lord  Dalbonsie  f  and  in  abort,  he  did  all 
that  was  In  power  to  {Kontote  the  welfiire  ol  tbe  eom- 
muDity  at  large. 

Bat  the  course  of  Indian  events  was  not  long  destined  to 
flow  oa  in  peace.  A  atorm  of  war  and  bbodshed  was 
caUiering  in  the  north  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  with  all 
oia  j)recaation,  could  not  have  foreaeen  or  avoided  the  eventa 
vfaidi  awaited  him.  The  death  of  Bun^eet  Sing, '  the  Lion 
of  L^ore,*  bad  paved  the  way  for  an  infinity  of  plottings 
aad  intrigaea  in  the  capital  of  ihe  Panjab.  With  the  de^ 
of  the  Lion,  it  seamea  that  the  controlling  power  had  left 
Lahore ;  the  young  maharajah,  Dbaleep  Sing,  a  child  of 
four  years  old,  waa,  together  with  -hia  mother,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ffikb  acddieiy,  mio  were  wearied  with  donaatie  be- 
tion«  aad  clanowed  to  be  led  ontagaiast  tbor  Engliidi  aeigh- 
boQXB.  Active  pieparatMaa  ware  made  l^  tbe  ffikhs  for 
croasinK  the  Satlej  j  but  hmg  before  the  pablic  bad  any  idea 
«f  what  waa  going  on,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  waa  on  the  alwt, 
and  had  qnieuy  coicentrated  a  force  of  32,000  men  and  66 
gona  round  Feroxapore,  Loodianah,  and  Umballa.  The 
govemoT-genaral  reached  the  Utter  place  about  tbe  middle 
of  December,  and,  proceeding  to  Loodianah,  inspected 
the  -various  cantonments,  and  made  himself  acqaainted 
with  the  actual  poaition  of  afikirs.  He  at  once  moved 
up  the  whole  of  his  force  from  Umballa;  and  en  the 
13th,  learnine  that  a  large  Sikh  force  had  crossed  the 
Satlej  Kiver,  he  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  hostile  in- 
vasioxu  On  the  I7th  the  Sikha  advanced,  and  partly 
entreached  thenuelvea  within  strong  eartbworka  at  Ferose- 
fliahf  while  the  other  part  encamped  near  Uoodkee^  opposite 
f  erozepore.  The  combined  operatioua  of  the  Briti^  eavaky 
under  Brigadiers  Ooogh,  White,  and  Hactier,  and  the 
in&ntiy  under  Sir  Harnr  Smith,  Sir  J.  M'Caskill,  and  General 
Gilbert,  drove  back  the  Sikha  from  their  well-contested 
position,  and  won  the  glorious  victory  of  Uoodkee— .a  vic- 
tory too  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Sale. 
On  the  22ud  the  attack  lina  renewed  at  Ferozeshah ;  but 
night  came  on  before  tbe  victory  could  be  completed,  and 
aome  &kh  guna  were  being  brouKht  to  bear  with  deadly  aim 
upon  the  British  Golamni,  when  the  govemor-foienl  monnted 


bio  bone,  and  at  the  head  of  the  80th  raghaent,  aad  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bennl  1st  Eon^eans,  carried  the  guns  at  a 
charge,  and  spiked  them.  The  next  day  the  Sikh  entraneh- 
raents  were  carried  by  the  baywet,  the  ennny's  guns  were 
cultured,  and  the  invaders  recnmed  the  Sotlej.  The  want 
of  cavalry  alone  prevented  Sir  Hugh  Oough  from  following 
the  enemy  into  their  country,  and  marching  on  Lahore. 
There  ia  aomething  trnly  touching  in  the  fact  that,  in  tbia 
important  battle.  Sir  tfenn  HaMinge,  tboogh  he  held  the 
supreme  civil  authwity  in  India,  offered  hia  services  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gougb  as  aeeond  in  command,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  eventful  scenes  of  this  and  the  following  day,  direct- 
ing the  left  wing  of  the  army  throughout.  The  KUis,  sgaia 
defeated  at  Sooraon  aod  Aliwal,  were  forced  to  sue  foe 
terms ;  and  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  concluded  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  exhibita  him  in  the  light  of  a  moderate  and  naa- 
naoimona  conqueror.  He  exacted  from  the  Sikha  Uie  whoM 
vifVDgB  of  the  war,  and*  left  a  Britiih  (prrison,  tmder  the 
late  Sir  John  Littler,  in  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Panjab, 
for  the  protection  of  the  maharajah'a  autnori^.  This  coon- 
try — a  healthy,  well  watered,  and  futile  region — wai  sub- 
sequently annexed  to  our  dominions  by  the  Marquis  of 
Dubousie.  On  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  Sir  Heniy 
Hardinge  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houaes  of  Parliament, 
together  with  a  pennon  of  SOOOf.  a-year,  aad  was  also  ad- 
vanced to  thepeerage  as  Viseonnt  Hardinge  of  Lahore.  The 
East  India  Company  also  conferred  on  him  a  further 
penaioa  of  60001.  a-year ;  and  tbe  city  of  London  voted  hiia 
their  finedom.  In  January  1848  he  was  aoperaeded  ia  bie 
Indian  goveniment  hy  Lord  Dalhoosie.  Though  originally 
of  Tmy  priaciplear  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  Loitl 
Hardinge  rarely  ^wke  off  busied  himself  in  uie  House  of 
Lords  on  any  measures  except  those  of  military  interest 
On  Lord  Derby's  advent  to  power  in  February,  1862,  Lord 
HardiDge  anin  took  office  as  master-general  of  the  oidnaoce^ 
and  sacceedad  to  the  post  of  commander-in-chie^  on  the 
death  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Septembw  follow- 
ing. Be  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the  fi7tb  Foot  in  1843, 
and  was  promoted  to  tiie  dignity  of  G.C.B.  in  1844.  Among 
foteign  orders,  he  received  thoee  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prus- 
sia, Wilhelm  of  the  Netherlands,  tbe  Tower  and  Sword  (tf 
Portugal,  and  that  of  San  Fernando  of  Spain.  He  also  ra- 
eeiveda croaa andflve  elaspsforbis  Peniasnlir  awtoes,  and 
was  present  in  no  less  than  sixteen  general  actions  for  which 
medals  were  granted.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Field-Marshal  on  the  Snd  of  October,  18C5.  He  resigned 
ihe  office  of  commander-in-chief  to  consequence  of  a  para^tie 
seixure,  in  July  1806.  In  the  administration  of  the  Horse 
Ooards,  as  a  veteran  disciple  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Hardinge  trode  moat  carefully  and  religiously  in  his 
Graced  atepa.  la  18S1  he  nuuried  tbe  Lady  Emily  Jane 
Stewart,  dan^ter  of  Robert,  fifstmarqais  of  Londonderry, 
and  widow  of  John  James,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  bad  an  only 
daoght«  and  two  sons.  The  younger  son,  Arthur,  now 
cap^in  aad  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstrwm  Onards,  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  father  ia  the  battles  on  the  Satlej,  aad  waa 
also  present  at  the  Alna.  Hia  lordship  died  September  fi4, 
1866,  aad  was  aucoseded  by  his  eldest  aoa,  Cbarleo  Stewart, 
born  in  1828,  who  bad  been  private  eeentaiy  to  hia  tither 
while  govemor-gawnd  ^  India. 
HAR&  [LEPORtDjt.1 

HARE,  JULIUS  CHARLES,  a  diatingnished  English 
diviae  and  oontroveraiali^  waa  bom  in  1796,  and  waa  <sie 
at  the  sons  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Hare^  rector  of  Hor|tmon- 
oeaux  and  vicar  of  Ni  afield  in  Sassex,  who  waa  the  son  of 
Dr.  Francis  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Goll^,  Cambridge ;  vraa  a  fellow  of  the  College ; 
and  gnuinated  B.A.  1816,  and  M.A.  1819.  In  1832  he  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Horstmonceanx  (a  living  beloDging 
to  his  family) ;  in  1840  he  waa  appointed  Arebdaaoon  of 
Lewes;  in  ISfil  he  became  one  of  the  prebuidaries  of 
Chichester ;  and  in  1863  he  was  nominated  mm  of  her 
Majesty's  chaplains.  He  died  at  HantmonoaaDX  oa  the 
23ra  of  Jaanary,  ISfid.  Sooh  are  the  priadpal  external  faota 
in  the  lils  of  a  man  whooe  peieonal  innuenoe  ia  bis  day  waa 
very  great,  and  who  has  besides  left  some  eontributiuns  to  our 
literature.  His  first  literary  appearance  of  any  note  was  in 
1827  when,  in  conjunction  with  a  younger  brother  (tbe  Rev. 
AngostnB  William  Hare,  M.A.,  of  New  Oolite,  Oxford,  and 
rectwof  Alton  Barnes,  Wiltshire,  who  died  in  1634),  he 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  thoughts  and  observa- 
ticHis  entitled  '  Ckes^es  at  Truth,  by  Two  Brotben.'  (Sub- 
aeqnant  wd  ealaiged  edUiou  of  this  wmIe  have  been 'pub- 
Digitized  by  LjOOglc 
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lished ;  and  also  a  '  Second  Series '  under  the  8Ua«  title). 
In  18S8,  in  conjanction  with  the  B«r.  0.  TburlwaU,  aft«r- 
wardB  biiht^  of  St  David'i,  Mr.  Hare  appeared  as  translator 
«f  the  first  two  Tolomea  of  *  Niebohr's  Histoiy  of  Rome,* 
from  the  Gennaa.  Of  his  sabseqnent  pnblicationa,  the 
following  are  the  most  important The  Childrea  of  Light : 
a  Sermon,'  1826 ;  '  A  Vindication  of  Niebnhr's  History  of 
Rome  from  the  charges  of  the  Quarterly  Review,*  1829 ; 
'Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,' 
.1839;  *  The  Victory  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons,'  1840  ; 


a  Chai^,*  1847  ;  *  A  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chtcheeter  on  t!ie 
Agitation  excited  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
See  of  Hereford/  1848  ;  '  The  Duty  of  the  Chordi  in  Times 
of  Trial ;  a  Charge,*  1848  ;  '  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Evils 
of  the  Age  :  a  Charge,'  1849 ;  *  Education  the  necessity  of 
Mankind :  a  Sermon,'  1801 ;  '  The  Contest  with  Rome :  a 
Charige,'  ISfiS ;  *  Vindication  of  Lather  ugainBt  his  recent 
English  asBsilanU  (H.  Hallam,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Newman,  W.  G. 
Ward,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton),*  1854.  From  this  list  it 
will  be  seen  that  Archdeacon  Hare's  chief  activity  was  in 
theological  literature  and  ecclesiastical  controversy.  In  the 
chorch  he  was  regarded,  alone  with  his  friend  Mr.  Maurice, 
M  being  at  the  head  of  what  hat  been  called  'the  bread 
party,*  as  distinet  from  ^ther  the  'high*  w  'low.*  The 
nbenuity  of  his  opinions  in  philosoi^T  and  hii  toleranoe  of 
leli^oas  difiSsniwea  may  be  infened  from  the  &et  of  his 
having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  John  Sterling, 
whose  'Remains*  he  edited,  with  a  long  and  affectionate 
Memoir,  in  1648.  It  was  Mr.  Carlyle's  dissatisfaction  with 
his  memoir,  as  an  accoact  of  bis  friend,  that  led  him  to  write 
his  '  Life  of  Sterling.'  Mr.  Hare*s  memory  is  held  in  high 
veneratioD,  not  only  by  those  who  regarded  him  as  an 
ecclesiastical  Iead«,  bat  also  by  many  who  bad  learnt  to 
respect  him  ai  an  earnest  thinker  on  sodal  and  philonphic 
mbjeeta, 

HARMELINE.  [CHSMisTaT,  A  2.] 
HARPAGUS.  [Faloonida.] 
HARRAa  [Haaua.] 
HARRINGTON.  [CnnnaLAKD.] 
HARROLD.  [BbdtobobhibbO 
HABTITB.  ntfnnauoor.^l.] 

HARTLET.  TNORTaDMBIBLAHD.I 

HA8LEMERE.  [SoRRarJ 

HASSELTIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnral 
order  Apoeynaeeai.  It  has  a  6-parted  permanent  calyx :  a 
eorolla  witb  the  tnbe  contracted  in  the  middle  ;  the  throat 
naked ;  the  Umb  campannlate,  S-parted  and  contorted.  The 
stamens  are  inserted  in  the  throat.  Anthers  large,  cospidate, 
callous  at  the  back,  adhering  to  the  stigma;  the  ovary  double, 
SQiToanded  by  a  6eshy  ring ;  styles  3 ;  Btigroa  davate  ;  follicira 
2,  distinct,  and  long ;  indi  ;nith  a  supitate  ooma  at  the 
lower  end. 

S.  aiom  ii  fonnd  in  Java,  near  Ijan^am.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree,  with  oral  leaves,  rather  aonte'U  eadi  end, 
smooth  above,  paler  and  a  UtUe  dowiiy  on  the  ander  ude. 
The  flowers  are  laive,  yellowisb-^hit^  in  aadUary  fiiseicles. 
In  Java  the  milk  obtained  from  the  tnuk  by  inctsion,  mixed 
witb  honey  and  reduced  with  boiling  water,  is  employed  ai 
apowerfal  drasticfordestroyingtheti^e-woTmiit  is  however 
i^t  ta  produce  inflammation  of  the,  inteitiaes,  and  in  wme 
cases  has  nroved  fatal. 

HATCHETINE.  [Chiiiiibiev,  S.  2.] 

HAVELOCK,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  SIR  HENRY, 
K,C.B.,  was  bom  April  5, 1795,  at  Bishopwearmouth,  near 
Banderiand,  at  which  latter  town  bis  father  carried  on  an 
extensive  basiness  as  a  ship-boilder  and  merchant.  His 
father  retired  from  basiness  in  1799,  and  purchased  Ingress 
Park,  Danford,  Kmi.  Youu  Hav^ock  was  placed  in  the 
Charterhonse  Sdiod,  where  he  distingnished  himself  by  his 
application  and  snccesa,  and  where  hehadfinreontemponviea 
the  Greek  historians  Tbirlwall  and  Grote,  Archdeacon  Jnlina 
Hare,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  and  several  others  who  have  attidned 
eminence  in  various  walks  of  life.  The  bar  being  the  pro- 
fession selected  for  him,  he  in  1813  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1814  became  a  pnpil  of  Chiity.  His  own 
inclination  was  however  for  a  military  life.  His  elder  brother, 
Colonel  William  Havelock,  had  attracted  favourable  official 
notice  by  his  gallant  conduct  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  Prainsnla^-junouabla  taetisiony  ii  borne  to  Us  merits 


in  Nraier's  '  Histoiy  of  the  Feninsolar  War  '-—and  Umni^ 
him  Henry  implied  for  a  commission.  In  Joly  1810  be  waa 
made  second  lieutenant  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  he  served 
with  his  regiment  in  England  till  1823,  when  having  ex- 
changed into  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  he  embarked  for  uidia, 
and  frota  this  time  his  career  of  active  duty  nwr  be  dated, 
be  being  engaged  in  almost  every  subsequent  fndian  eaa- 
raign.  The  Birmese  having  made  varions  inroads  apon  the 
British  territory,  and  collected  large  armies  witb  the  avowed 
determination  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Bengal,  Lcsd 
Amherst,  in  March,  18£4,  issued  a  formal  declarati<Hi  of  war 
against  the  king  of  Ava.  Haveloek  was  appointed  Hep^tf- 
Assistaat-Adjutant-Genenl,  and  is  that  capacity  iMlt.  pwt 
in  the  chief  operations  of  the  war.  When  tne  emut  of  Ava 
was  constrained  to  sue  for  peace,  Haveloek  was  named  one 
of  a  commission  to  obtuu  the  royal  sign^ore  to  the  trea^ 
which  was  conclnded  in  February  1826. 

Lord  Combermere  having  formed  a  military  depot  at  Chin- 
surah,  Havelockwasappointed  adjutant  of  itin  1827.  On  F^. 
9th,  1829,he  married  Hannah  the  third  daughter  of  Dr.  Marsh- 
man,  the  learned  Baptist  missionary  at  Serampore,  with  whose 
theological  opinions  his  in  a  great  measare  coincided :  and  it 
is  noteworthy,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  deftc- 
ence  to  Hindoo  notions  has  been  carried  in  India,  that  H 
was  long  after  made  a  matter  of  serious  complaiDt  aguut 
Haveloek,  that  he  was  accostomed  to  hold  meetings  in  lus 
(inarters  for  religions  wotahip,  and  the  charge  waa  fffav^y 
investigated  by  Uie  higher  anthoiitiai.  On  we  braalung  no 
of  the  Chinsnrah  depdt  Haveloek  returned  Sot  a  wlula  to  his 
regiment ;  afterwards  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  passed  an  e»- 
uunation  in  the  native  languages,  and  in  1836  waa  ^^iotad 
regimental  adjutant.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  A^j^ian 
war  in  1838,  Captain  Havelock  (for  be  had  in  this  year,  after 
twentv-three  years*  service,  been  promoted  to  a  companyX  wia 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Willooghby  Cotton,  and  accompanied 
the  army  throughout  the  campaign,  being  present  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Ghuznee,  the  capture  of  Cabnl,  &c.  He  published  an 
account  of  this  campaign.  'A  Narrative  of  the  War  in 
Afohanistan  in  1838,  1839,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lend.,  1640. 

Cwtain  Havelock  was  now  sent  to  the  Panjab  with  a 
detachment,  and  placed  as  Persian  interpreter  on  the  staff  of 
Major-Oeneral  Elphinstone.  Oa  the  recnrrenceof diScnltiei 
in  Afghanistan  in  1841,  he  joined  the  force  of  Gsueial  Sal^ 
and  diared  in  the  despnato  fij^ting  throng  the  Khocn 
Cabul  Pass  and  the  difficult  eountiy  bejnmd  it  to  Jellalabad ; 
in  the  protracted  and  noble  defence  of  which  fortreaB,a8  well 
as  in  the  final  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan  in  the  open  fidd, 
April  7,  1842,  the  name  of  Havelock  was  one  of  the  moit 
distinguished,  and  he  leenved  the  well  merited  reward  of  a 
brevet  majority  and  the  companionship  of  the  Bath.  As 
Persian  interpreter  he  accompanied  General  PoUoek  in  his 
march,  and  took  part  in  the  several  encounters  in  which  the 
army  engaged.  In  164S  he  was  appointed  Persian  interoretst 
on  the  staff  of  General  Sir  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Oongh,aiid 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor  in  which  the  llahrattaa, 
IdJOOO  strong,  were  defeated  ^ith  a  loss  of  about  3,400  mm. 
In  1S44  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet  TIm 
following  year  was  marirad  by  the  commencement  of  tlia  SU. 
war.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  l^radkaa,  Deceahv 
18, 1645  (i^iere  two  horses  were  kiUed  under  him),  Fenaa- 
ahah,  December  21, 22,  and  Sobtaon  (where  he  lost  aaotlMK 
horse)  February  10.  1846.  When  peace  was  restored  hm 
was  appointed  Deputy-Adjutant-General  of  the  Queaa'W 
iMops,  at  Bombay.  In  1849  be  came  to  England  on  leave  off 
absence  for  two  yean  on  account  of  ill-health,  (hi  his 
retnm  to  India,  Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  witneaaed  fcis 
gallantry  and  skill  in  the  battles  near  the  Satlej,  nude  luaa 
first  Quarter-Master-General,  and  then  Adjutaot-QeAenU  of 
the  Queen's  troo^  in  India. 

When  the  Indian  government  declared  war  against  Pmaa^ 
Colonel  Havelock  was  despatched  with  the  expeditioiiaxy 
force  under  General  Sir  James  Outram,  in  command  of  Hmm 
second  divinon  of  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  briHiaiA 
a£hir  of  Bushire,  and  was  present  at  the  eaptore  <tf  liohaa^ 
meiah.   The  war  ended,  he  embuked  in  the  Brin  tat  CUcntt% 
with  the  gallant  78th.   The  vessel  waa  wrecked,  April  18fiT» 
off  Ceylon ;  hut  happily  Haviflodc  and  his  brave  eaaatAmm 
were  spared  to  do  memorable  service  in  the  rescae  oS  thmtr 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  subjected  to  far  more  faarfaX 
peril  than  that  of  shipwreck,  an#in  inflicting  retrUiution 
their  brutal  assailants. 

Immediately  m  reaching  Calcutta  he  was  despatebed  wit^ 
the  rank  of  BripidiaE-aeneral  to  Alhdiahad.  Ha  left 
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ciiy  on  the  Tth  of  July  at  the  head  of  a  colamn  of  about 
1200  Eoropeaos  and  Sikhs  to  ratake  Cawnpore,  where  the 
jB|irnKm  fa»i  been  tnuiberoadjinumeni  ana  ramodering 
ofi  tennt,  and  where  ■uiw  <tf  the  womeD  and  children  were 
gtUl  in  the  esemy*!  handi.    He  had  to  fDRe  hii  way 
uaiut  terrible  odtu,  hut  be  made  |;ood  hit  groond,  and  on 
we  16th  of  July  he  defeated  Nana  Sahib  at  the  head  of 
idwat  6,000  mntittonB  Kpoya — his  own  force  being  1000 
Ettropeana  and  abont  300  Sikhs.   On  the  l7th  he  entered 
Cawnpore,  too  late  notwithstanding  all  that  he  and  his  noble 
army  nad  done  to  save  their  nnhappy  coantrymen,  yet  he 
bad  in  the  last  eight  days  marched  136  miles,  and  won  four 
actions  against  OTerwhelmiog  odds.    Hardly  waiting  to  give 
reet  to  his  men,  or  to  pay  the  last  rites  of  sepoltore  to  the 
mangled  corpses  of  those  who  had  been  fonlW  murdered  in 
Cawnpore,  Havelock  prepared  to  posh  on  for  Lneknow.  On 
the  19tb  of  July  he  agam  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
mBtineen.  »nd  finding  that  Nana  fiahib  bad  eraeoated  his 
stron^t^  of  Bithoor,  rawwad  his  manh.  Bnt  ha  had  to 
fight  at  every  stepi  stoat  fortresses  had  to  be  eaptored,  and 
.  at  length  after,  on  the  1^  of  Aogost,  addering  bis  ninth 
victory  over  six  times  his  own  numbers,  he  found  his  men 
to  redoced  by  death,  wonnds,  and  sickness,  as  to  render  it 
imperative  on  him,  after  almost  coming  witlun  sight  of  the 
besieged  citadel  to  fait  back  npon  Cawnpore — not  however 
withont  being  able  to  eommonicale  cheering  Vfords  to  the 
besieged.    Being  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Neill  with  a  small  additional  force,  and  joined  by  bis  old 
commander,  Eteneral  %r  James  Ootram,  Havelock  at  the 
head  of  28(M)  men  crossed  the  Ganges  from  Cawnpore  on  the 
10th  of  September.   Sir  James  Ontram— one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  many  officets  who  have  adiieved  emi- 
nence in  Indiar— would  of  conne^  ai  tho  snperior  in  rank,  in 
the  nanal  order  of  thincs,  snpsnede  Havelock  ai  commander, 
but  with  the  gennhM  ^val^    a  trae>liaarted  soldier^  he  in 
an  order  of  the  day  announced  to  the  army  that  "  in  gift- 
titade  for  and  admiration  of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms 
acdiiered  by  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant  troops,"  he 
vonld  "  ebeerfally  waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion,  and  ae- 
eompany  the  force  to  Lncknow  in  his  civil  capacity  as  chief 
eommiasioner  of  Onde,  tendering  his  militaiy  services  to 
Gtenend  Havelock  as  a  volunteer."   On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember the  fortified  position  at  Meensarsonr  was  forced ;  on 
the  fifith  Lncknow  was  reached,  and  uie  garrison,  which  bad 
been  blockaded  for  nearly  fonr  months,  relieved,  jnst  as  it  had 
been  mined  and  was  ready  to  be  blown  np  by  the  besiegers. 
The  following  day  the  intrenohments  of  the  enemy  were 
stormed,  though  withgreat  loa^  inelnding  that  of  the  gallant 
CtonoTBl  NeilL 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Sir  GoHn  Campbell,  after  four 
days*  operations  and  some  very  severe  fighting,  forced  his 
tny  into  the  residency  at  Lncknow,  and  the  garrison  was 
xebeved.  General  Havelock  died  of  dysenteiy  in  the  fortress 
of  Alnmbadi,  near  Lncknow,  on  the  fi4th  of  hiovember,  1867. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  the  splendid  march  of  Havelock 
on  Cawnpore  and  the  relief  of  Lncknow  have  not  merely 
rendered  him  the  popular  hero  of  the  Indian  war,  bat  added 
new  gloria  to  the  British  arms.  As  a  reward  for  bis  emi- 
nent services  he  was  created  (^Sept,  1867)  a  Major-General  in 
the  army,  his  promotion  bearing  date  July  30, 1657,  made  a 
Baronet,  and  raised  to  be  a  KnigbtCommand^r  of  the  Bath; 
and,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  message  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  voted  a  pension  of  1000^.  a^year  for  lifo,  which 
is  continaedto  h^  eldest  son,  who,  when  Captain  Havelock, 
■erred  on  his  father's  staff  as  Depn^-Aanatsnt  Adjutant- 
Gmeml.  and  who  is  now  Sir  Henry  Marshman  Havelock,  the 
■econd  Baronet.   He  was  bom  in  1830. 

HAVERSIAN  CANALS.  [Tusra,  Onaaino,  iSt  1.] 
HAWK-MOTH.  [Sphinoidx.] 
HAYDON,  BENJAMIN  ROBERT,  was  horn  January 
25 th  1786  at  Plymontb,  where  his  &ther  was  a  bookseller. 
Haydon  was  educated  first  at  the.  Plymouth  grammar-school 
and  afterwards  at  the  Flympton  grammar-s<mool,  where  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  had  received  his  education.  Haydon'a 
&ther  drew  a  little  himself,  and  had  a  taste  for  art,  and  was 
delighted  with  his  son's  skill  in  drawing ;  but  be  wished 
him,  as  there  was  no  other  son,  to  adopt  his  business,  and 
Benjamin  was  accordingly  ap|«aiticed.  Bnt  the  youth  hated 
the  business,  and  expr»Md  Jiis  lesdntiott  to  hecoow  a  pdnter 
■o  determinedly,  that  after  mndi  opposition  his  father  con- 
sented, and  in  May  1804  he  started  for  London.  Through 
Prince  Hoar^  a  tmoA  of  the  fini^,  he  got  introductions  to 
Nwthcote  and  Opie,  and  aflenrai&  to  Fuaeli,  ke^er  of  the 


Royal  Academy,  by  whom  he  waa  readily  admitted  as  a 
student  at  the  R(^  Academy;  and  tbna  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  an  enthusiast  for  BaffiuQe,  Michel  Ai^o,  and 
high  art,  Benjamin  Haydon  commenced  his  career.  Here  he 
drew  with  great  eamestnesa,  and  loon  aeqoind  neat  readi- 
ness of  hand.  He  also  spsnt  nmdi  time  in  dissecting  and  the 
study  of  anatomy  generally,  <tf  which  he  obtuned  a  very  fur 
amount  of  knowledge.  But  his  studies  were  too  desultory 
and  intarmpted,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  weak- 
ness of  his  Nght~he  liad  while  a  youth  been  fw  a  short  time 
quite  blind — waa  a  great  hindrance  (o  succeraM  study  in 
both  form  and  colour.  At  the  academy,  Wilkis,  Jackxco, 
and  others  subseqnently  &mons,  were  his  fellow-pupils,  yet 
he  seems  to  have  oeen  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  students  in  the  institntum,  while  he  waa  a  great 
mvonrite  with  his  companiona  there. 

Haydon  exhibited  his  first  pictnre  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1807.  The  tiUe  alone  will  show  the  daring  ol  the  young 
painter, '  Joseph  and  Man  resting  with  our  mionr  met  a 
day*s  joumev  on  the  road  to  Egypt*  Mr.  Hope,  antbor  of 
'Anastasins,*  became  the  pnrehaMr  of  tlua  mctnre.  The 
reputation  which  the  artist  guned  by  it  gave  him  increased 
energy  and  ambition.  *  Dentatus '  was  the  subject  chosen  bf 
bim  next  year ;  and  from  this  period  Hayd<m  dates  the  coo^ 
mencement  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Royal  Academy,  whom  he 
accused  of  illiberality  or  mismanagement  in  hanging  Ida 
'  Dentatns '  where  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  of  a  fwx  of 
historical  paintuu  as  the  cause  of  their  refusal  to  admithim 
as  an  associate,  while  they  admitted  less  skilful  artists.  Tfae 
'Dentatns*  was  purchased  by  Lord  Mnlgrave,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution,  where 
it  received  tfae  praises  of  the  public,  and  the  priae  of  the 
eonunittes.  About  thia  time  tiw  Elgin  Mublea  wwe  first 
exhibited  in  Lmdon,  and  Haydon'a  enthnnuan  about  then 
waa  bonndless.  For  a  time  he  did  scaroe  aiqrthing  but  <haw, 
write,  and  talk  about  them;  and  to  the  laat  he  waa  ^ad  to 
believe  that  to  his  earnest  pless  with  men  in  power  the 
purchase  of  them  for  the  nation  was  partly  due. 

Haydon  now  got  diverted  from  steady  application  to 
painting  by  his  fondneas  for  controversy ;  and  the  attacks  he 
published  on  the  Royal  Academy,  by  estranging  from  him 
some  personal  friends  among  artiste  and  the  patrons  of  art, 
greatly  exasperated  his  tamper,  and  there  can  be  littie  doubt 
prodaced  a  lasting  ill  effect  on  his  fortunes.  From  thia  time 
ids  life  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of  strife,  and  of  constant 
struggle  with  Decooiary  difficulties.  Still  he  was  at  no  time 
withont  friend  Sir  Q.  Beaumont  gave  him  a  commission 
for  a  subject  from  Macbeth,  and  his  *  Jodgment  of  Solomon ' 
was  boi4iht  Mr.  Elford  and  Mr.  Tingemmb  for  700 
guineas ;  his  *  Alexander  returning  in  trinm^^  after  van- 
quishing Bncephalns,'  found  a  purchaser  at  600  guineas  la 
the  Earl  of  Egremont;  and  his  'Venus  and  Andiises*  was 
pnrehased  for  SCO  guineas  by  Lord  de  Tabley.  Another 
^plication  for  admission  to  the  Academy  resulted  again  in 
di^ppointment. 

His  next  great  work  was  '  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,' 
begun  in  1814,  bnt  not  exhibited  till  1620,  when  it  furmed 
part  of  an  exhibition  of  his  own  in  Bond  Street.  The  pictnre 
did  not  sell,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  paintiqg 
*  Christ  in  the  Garden,*  and  'Christ  Rejected.'  In  May 
1821  he  married.  His '  Raising  of  Lazarus '  was  painted  in 
18S3.  About  1816  he  bevan  to  receive  pupi]s,his  first  being 
the  Landseera — Edwin,  Qiarles,  and  Thomas— snd  his  pur- 
pose bstng  "to  form  a  school,  uut  to  eatablxah  a  better  and 
more  rwilar  mtem  of  instruction  than  even  the  Academy 
offtnd.  Witn  many  drawbacks  he  made  a  good  teacher, 
and  some  of  our  best  Bving  painters  are  nnmbend  amtmg  bis 
pupils,  but  he  was  ill  fitted  to  carry  on  snch  an  institution 
with  the  necessary  r^Iarity.  He  «l8o  became  connected 
with  Mr.  Elmes  in  the  conduct  of  the  '  Annals  of  the  Fine 
Arts,*  and  that  publication  became  a  vehicle  for  constant 
attacks  hy  him  on  the  Royal  Academy,  and  eulogies  (proba- 
bly by  Mr.  Elmes)  on  Haydon  and  bis  pupils.  Bnt  the 
school  could  not  so  prosper,  uie  writing  brought  in  no  money, 
and  his  painting,  when  not  neglected,  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
find  ready  patronage.  He  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
and  became  an  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench  prison.  Here  he 
found  a  subiect  for  a  success fal  picture  in  the  *  Mock  Elec- 
tion,* which  took  place  within  those  waUs  in  July  1827. 
Ueoige  IV.  purchaud  this  work  for  600  guineas,  naydon 
followed  np  the  anbjeet  in  his  'CSudring  the  Memben;* 
which  waa  aold  for  300  guineas  to  Mr.  Fiancia  of  Exeter. 
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of  frifladi.  Anotbar  mtnn  of  tlw  tame  period  vw  hli 
'  Pbuudi  dTwnWng  llowt  tho  Vamontt  for  whkb  be 
obfauoed  fiOO  goiiMai  from  Mr.  Hunter,  an  Eut  India 
mmhajit, 

Haydon*s  next  nbjeets,  after  nuking  an  nnraocanfal 
attempt  to  obtain  employment  ai  a  portrait  painter,  were 
'  Tbe  Oreat  Ban(|net  at  GnildhaU '  at  the  paanog  of  tbe 
Reform  Bill^  and  'Napoleon  miudDg  at  St  Helena :'  the 
fonnar  vas  ooniidered  a  &ilnre,  bot  we  other  met  with  great 
sneeen.  'The  Dnke  on  the  field  of  Waterloo*  fell  far 
■bort  of  diia,  both  in  merit  and  pnblic  estimation.  Again  in 
1636  be  became  a  priamer  for  debt  in  the  King'a  Bench,  but 
after  a  time  be  waa  able  to  effect  a  aettlement  with  bia  cre- 
ditors. He  now  ei^aged  with  great  aeal  in  lecturing  on 
painting  at  Tariona  Uterary  inatitotiona  in  London  and  the 
pTorincea,  and  hia  leetnna  wm  OTaiywhwa  att«ndad  with 
aignal  aneoeM. 

The  detenninafioa  of  tbe  goremmeni  to  deemtte  the 
interior  of  the  new  honaea  of  parliament  with  piotoref 
opened  a  new  and  grand  field  before  the  imagination  fii 
HaydoD.  He  had  petitioned,  written,  and  lectured  in  faToar 
of  BO  adorning  oar  pnblie  bnildingi,  and  impraased  with  a 
Teiy  high  notion  of  big  own  capacity  for  executing  snch 
works,  his  aangoine  temperament  never  permitted  him  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  that  be  woold  be  ooe  of  the  painters 
sheeted  for  tbe  task.  Accordingly,  finding  that  fieaco  was 
the  vehicle  in  £ivoar  with  the  authorities,  £e  set  himself  to 
acquire  maateiy  om  the  nee  of  that  material,  and  when  the 
cartoon  competition  was  aammoned,  he  addreased  himself 
eagerly  to  the  preparation  of  a  cartotm.  The  jndgea  gaTo  in 
thnr  award,  howeveTf  and  hia  name  waa  not  among  the  ane- 
eeaafnl  comjpetitora,  oTen  of  the  third  elaaa.  It  waa  a  death 
blow  to  all  hia  hopea ;  and  though  he  straggled  braToly 
uainst  the  diaappointment,  be  never  really  recovered  the 
uook,  Hia  last  works  were  '  Uriel  and  Satan *  Curtins 
leiuung  into  the  Gulf;'  'Alfred  and  the  Trial  by  Jnry;' 
'  The  Burning  of  Rome,'  and  nnmnons  repetitions  of  his 
*  Napoleon.'  '  Alfred,*  and  *  The  Burning  of  Rome,*  were 
exbibitod  in  1846  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The  exhibition 
fiuled,  and  added  to  the  en^arrassment  of  hia  pecuniary 
a&irs.  Haydon'a  mind  now  entirely  save  way  noder  his 
minery.  He  died  by  hia  own  hand,  June  83,  1846.  It 
should  be  added  that  a  post  mortem  examination  showed 
that  there  had  been  long  standing  diaeasp  of  the  braia.  He 
left  a  wife  and  family,  for  whom  a  public  aabseripiion  waa 
immediately  got  up.  It  ia  not  a  little  to  the  honour  cnF  Sir 
B,  Peel,  that,  at  what  waa  perbapa  tbe  moat  busy  and 
exdting  period  of  hia  pariiaQientaiy  career,  he  had  found 
lime  joH  five  daya  before  the  painter'a  nnhappy  death,  to 
think  of  the  artist,  to  whom  he  iadoaed  a  cheque  for  601 
Hajdon'a  '  Lectures '  are  almost  his  only  contMations  to 
literatQie.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
his  merits  aa  a  paioter.  The  exaggeration  and  hardness, 
.which  it  most  be  admitted  disfigured  hia  general  atyle,  are 
ascribed  to  his  early  intimacy  with  and  imitation  of  Fuseli, 
1>ut  imjnatly ;  they  are  Hayaon^  own,  the  result  partly  of 
insnfficient  study,  partly  of  incomplete  artistic  ednoation, 
more  of  his  pecnliar  physical  temperament,  and  habit  of 
worifing.  Bat  he  had  many  merits,  and  he  did  much  to 
niae  the  character  of  Engliaii  art,  and  to  extend  an  interest 
in  and  a  lore  of  it.  For  a  fair  and  fv  from  |)artial  review 
of  the  character  (tf  Hwdon  aaa  man  and  an  artist,  the  readw 
is  referred  to  tbe  concluding  pages  of  the  third  volume  of  Tay> 
Iot'b  ■  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,'  Snd  ed.,  3  role.,  1803. 

HAYESINE.   [MiKxaAtooT,  S.  1.] 

BEAD,  SIR  QEORGE,  Knight,  waa  bom  in  17S2,  at  the 
Hermitage,  a  few  milea  north  from  Rocheater,  in  Kent. 
Jamea  Roper  Head,  hther  of  Sir  George  Head  and  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  was  descended  from  Fernando  Mendez, 
a  Jew,  who  came  from  Portugal  to  England,  and  was  phy- 
sician  to  King  Charles  II.  The  father  of  James  Roper 
Head,  married  a  daughter  oi  the  Rev.  Sir  Francis  Head, 
Bart.,  and  assumed  the  name  of  his  wife's  father. 

George  Head  spent  his  early  years  at  hja  fatber*s  residence, 
the  Hermitage,  and  waa  afterwards  educated  at  the  Charter 
Honae  Sehod,  London.  Early  in  1808  he  obtained  a 
attain 's  omuniaaion  in  the  IVeat  Kent  Militia,  and  having 
obtained  leava  of  absence,  in  the  aprin^  of  1809  went  to 
Portog^,  where  he  accepted  Uie  hnmble  sitnation  of  a  com- 
missariat clerk,  and  joined  the  British  anay  under  Lord 
Wellington  at  Badajoz.  He  wasafterwards  ^pointed  to  the 
cmnnuasariat  ebann  of  a  brigade.  After  Maaaena  had 
artnated  from  the  Bneaof  Terrea  Vednui,  and  the  battle  of 


Fnentaa  d'Qnw  had  ben  foof^t,  IfayS,  1811,  he  ma 
appointed  deputy  aadstant  eommiaaary  genem,  aiM  attadM 
to  Sir  Brest  Spencer's  division  of  the  army.  InlfaylBlS 
he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Momento  da  Beiia  to  nnd» 
Uk9  the  commissariat  department  of  the  third  diviakn 
under  Sir^omaa  Picton.  He  was  preaent  at  moat  ol  tha 
great  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  aa  well  aa  the  concluding  vie* 
tones  in  France,  after  which  he  returned  to  England.  Of 
this  active  period  of  hia  life  he  wrote  an  intMBsting  narra- 
tive, which  IS  attached  to  his  second  *  Home  Toor.' 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1814  George  Head  received  ordeia  t> 
proceed  to  Canada,  and  haviog  landed  at  Quebec,  was  eeat 
to  Lake  Huron  to  superintend  the  commissariat  department 
of  a  naval  aatabti<ilunent  intended  to  be  fonned  osk  the 
Canadian  lakes.  Peace  howevw  waa  aoon  afterwards  mads 
with  Amariea,  and  in  ten  numtha  he  waa  again  in  ^^'-"^ 
In  1816be  waaaant  to  Halilax,  in  Non  Scotia,  and  nmaiBsd 
there  five  year*  on  the  peace  establishment.  After  hia  t»- 
tnm  to  England  he  described  his  experiences  and  adTcntures 
in  America  in  his  '  Forest  Scenes  and  Incidenta  in  the  Wilds 
of  North  America,  being  a  Viax^  of  a  WintM'a  Ronte  froia. 
Halifiuc  to  the  Canadaa,  and  dnnog  Four  Montha^  Beaidenee 
in  tbe  Woods  on  the  Borders  of  ukes  Huron  and  Kracee, 
by  George  Head,  Eaq.,'  ISmo,  London,  1829.  In  1831  ht 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Encouraged  by  the 
favourable  reception  of .  bia  *  Fneat  Scenes,'  hs  pnbUabed 
'  A  Home  Tear  through  the  Manufacturing  Distrieta  ef 
Enghmd  in  the  Bummer  of  1836,  by  Su:  George  Head,' 
12mo,  1836,  which  waa  followed  by  another  Toliuk^ 
*  A  Home  Tour  through  various  parte  U  the  United  Kiag- 
dom;  being  a  continuation  of  the  Home  Tou  thno^  the 
Manv&etnriag  Diatricta :  alao  Mamoira  of  an  Aaanatawt- 
Commiasary  Genera^  by  8a  George  Head,'  Ifimo,  IStl. 
The  flrat  Toor  inclndea  moat  of  the  large  mannfisetariag 
towns  of  the  northern  part  of  England ;  the  •eeond,  tb* 
Isle  of  Man,  part  of  Scotland,  the  Channel  lalanda,  and 
part  of  Ireland.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  infbrmatifln 
carefully  collected  and  clearly  statM  concerning  the  plana 
visited  and  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  them.  Both 
Tours  were  reininted  in  one  volume  in  1840.  In  1049  be 
published  '  Rome,  a  Tour  of  Many  Days.'  He  was  alao  tbe 
author  of  several  articlea  in  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  aad 
translated  from  tiie  Italian  the  '  Historical  Memoin  of  Cai^ 
dinal  Paeea,'  12mo,  1860,  and  from  the  Latin,  *  The  Meta- 
mwphoaea  of  Apuleioa,'  6vo,  1661.  He  died  ia  London, 
May  S,  1865,  nnmarried. 
HBADINGTON.  rOxroKnanaK] 
HEALTH,  PUBLIC.  [Pcnuo  Hu&tb,  A  8.] 
HEART.  One  of  the  nuwt  interesting  inqaiziea  in  «auao> 
tion  with  Qie  heart  ia  ila  development  on  which  eanaida^ 
able  light  baa  been  thrown  by  modem  resear^  The  eiitn- 
latiog  ayafem  ia  not  perfected  until  the  moment  <tf  bi>A; 
and  in  ita  aeveral  tmnsitory  stages  of  growth  it  rnm  iiililis 
permanent  forms  of  the  circulating  apparatus  amongst  the 
lower  animals.  Aa  the  eg{  of  the  bird  affbrda  the  best  meaas 
of  studying  theae  changes,  we  give  an  outline  of  them  from 
Dr.  Carpenter's  *  Phyaioiogy : ' — 

"  At  an  early  penod  of  incubation  the  yolk  ia  fowd  to  be 
enveloped  bya  germinal  membrane,  oompoeod  of  diatinet  aih, 
which  ia  divisible  into  three  layers;  and  a  thwkfwfd 
portion  of  this  is  easily  distingnishaue,  at  whidi  tbe  ■■ilaja 
will  be  subsequently  evolved. 

"  Tlie  middle  layer  givaa  miffn  to  the  ciienlatii«  ^ata^ 
and  ia  therefne  termed  the  '  vascular  layer.'  The  uiiiknani 
portion  of  thia  that  snrnnrnds  the  germ  soon  beoomea  stndded 
with  numerous '  irregular  points  and  marlta  of  a  dark  yoUev 
colour;  and  as  incubation  proceeda  these  pointa  beeona 
more  apparent,  and  are  gradually  elongated  into  small  lines, 
which  are  united  together,  first  in  small  groups,  and  then 
into  one  net-woik,  so  aa  to  form  what  is  eaued  the  *  vaaealar 
area.'  A  lane  dark  spot  of  a  similar  kind  ia  eaen  in  the 
sitnatiou  to  be  eubeequently  occupied  by  the  heart.  Theae 
dark  points  and  lines  are  formed  'by  collections  of  blood-ear- 
puscles,  which  originate  in  the  transformation  of  the  c«Us  of 
the  embryo  and  of  the  germinal  membrane ;  and  the  rowaaad 
masses  of  blood-discs  seem  at  first  to  lie  in  mere  dianael^ 
the  walls  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  that  subocqoentiy 
indoae  them  being  of  later  formation. 

"  From  the  firat  however  a  definite  plan  ia  perceptibis ; 
the  network  of  eapillariea  that  ia  formed  over  the  vaaealar 
area  being  supplied  vrith  blood  by  the  ramifications  iff  a  pair 
of  artetiiu  truoka,  whilst  the  blood  ia  collected  from  tfuaa  fay 
tba  circBlar  venona  alnna  which  bq^as^hat  uaL^ai^  ia  i»> 
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tDnwdtotlwmbm  bjtb*  wowtak.  In  (bt  U«od- 
tbmU  which  $X9  nnt  obMmd  in  tb«  of  the  emhiyo, 
M  mil  as  in  the  TiBcalar  area,  no  diff^nca  U  at  fint  p«t- 
aaivMl  batwaea  the  ohanutara  of  the  arteiiea  and  thoae  of  the 
WOM,  and  thwa  axe  only  to  be  diBtingaiahed  by  tho  db«etkn 
of  tha  ainwta  of  blood  circalatiiig  through  them. 

"  Bnt  at  abont  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  incabation  the 
ooata  of  tha  artarie*  b^Q  to  appear  Uuckar  than  thoae  of  the 
TeuW(  and  tho  dutinction  bttween  them  aoon  becomes  endent. 
Aftw  the  piinoipal  Tessela  are  formed,  the  denlopmant  of 
new  onei  qtpeurs  t«  take  place  in  two  modea,  aceordiog  aa 
thay  aie  to  oceai^  the  intarapacei  existing  among  tboaa  pre- 
iiMsly  &nned^  or  are  to  extend  thenuelves  into  out-growing 
pacta.  Is  the  fint  of  those  caaec  the  now  capillariM  oppear 
tp  be  fooudj  like  the  tniginal  ones,  frenr  atallaU  oeUa, 
vkoao  ^Imgationa  meet  the   Teseela  in  which  the 
blood  ia  olreaoy  oreutating,  ooatesee  with  tlwBi,  wd  thns 
lecetre  the  onrrmt  into  their  own  cavities,  to  tnnsmit  it 
to  sMBO  other  Tessal.  Bat  in  the  eecond,  the  new  vemds  are 
finned  ratiroly  by  estraaioQ  from  those  already  eziating. 
lliia  talnc  0aco  in  the  following  mode Sappoee  a  line,  or 
anh,  of  OBpilUiy  Tcsaala  passing  below  the  edge,  <u  sDrfaee, 
of  a  pert  to  which  new  materija  has  been  aoperadded ;  the 
vstael  will  at  first  present  a  alight  dilatation  in  one,  and  ooin- 
ddently,  ot  shortly  after,  in  another  point,  u  if  Ita  walk 
yielded  a  little  near  the  edge  or  snrfaoe.   The  i^ht  poaches 
tkna  fomed  gradually  extend,  as  blind  canals,  or  Terticnla, 
from  the  original  Teasels  etill  directing  their  coarse  towards 
the  adge  or  enifue  of  the  new  mateiul,  and  crowded  wiUi 
bleed  ONwudea,  whic^  are  pushed  into  than  from  the  main 
MrauB.  Still  eKtoDdingjth^GuiTerg^aiidmeet;  the  parti- 
tin*  iffoU  that  ia  ei  firrt  focned  by  the  meeting  ol  their  cloeed 
end*  clem  away,  and  a  perfect  arched  tabe  ia  formed, 
tbmg^  which  the  blood,  diverge  from  the  main  or  former 
stream,  and  then  rejoining  it,  may  be  continmondy  propelled. 
This  laist  process  ma^  be  seen  in  the  growing  parta  of  the 
(ail  of  the  tadpole,  in  the  derelopment  oi  the  filamentoos 
end  le^  of  the  water-newty  in  the  first  evolatioo  of  the 
extrM&ities  of  the  embryos  of  bij^er  animals,  and  in  the  fwc- 
mation  of  new  stractnras  in  the  fully-developed  organism, 
either  for  the  repair  of  i^jories  or  as  the  resalt  of  morbid 
Iirocessea.   In  aome  iiutanees  it  would  appear  that  the  wall 
of  Um  newly-forming  vessel  gives  way,  and  that  the  Uood- 
eorpnscles  escape  bom  it  into  the  parenchyma,  at  first  collect- 
ioff  ia  an  nndofined  mass,  hot  soon  maoifeating  a  definite 
dinetioa,  and  owning  into  connectiai  with  aiw>th«  portion  of 
the  aich,  9t  witk  someadiaeantTemeL  Thvi,  theii,aehanitri, 
and  not  •  veisel  ia  fbrAied ;  and  it  ia  probably  in  (hie  way 
th^  tboee  paas^eo  are  caeavated,  whiA  take  the  ^aoeef  die- 
tinct  veasela  in  many  of  the  lower  tiibei  ttfasiaaali,  and  also, 
•ooocding  to  Ur.  Paget,  in  aome  of  tbo  softer  and  least 
onanisecf  growths  in  nuuu 

"Tha  firrt  mdiment  of  the  heart  appears  abcit  the  87th 
hetu^  and  is  a  mam  of  cells,  of  which  the  innnuost  soon 
break  down,  so  as  to  farm  a  tabnlar  cavity  i  for  aome  time  it 
ii  simpl*  and  ondivided,  extending  however  through  nearly 
the  wbola  length  of  the  embryo ;  but  the  posterior  part  may 
be  resnrded  as  curetponding  with  Uie  fcture  aoriole,  ainoe 
pEolMigationa  may  be  perceived  extending  from  that  part  into 
(he  truis{)arentarea,  which  indicate  thepUee  where  the  Tcias 
nbaeqnantlT  mter.  AltbeagbthedeveJopMOk  has  proceeded 
thuftf  atabeoi  the  S6thhmr,nomotionofflnidiBaeenie  the 
hswt  or  wweebantil  the  80th  or  40th  boor.  When  the  heart, 
«kidi  waf  be  eonsidered  aa  ailalogoiis  at  thia  period  to  the 
4ami  weseol  of  the  Antultda,  first  begins  to  palsate,  it  ood- 
tifaw  only  eolonrless  floid  mixed  with  a  few  globules.  A 
MVTenLent  of  the  dark  blood  in  the  ciroamlHWce  of  the 
TBTwlnr  mr«»  is  at  the  same  time  perceived;  but  this  ia  inde- 
pendont  <rf  the  oontraottons  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
aabaaqnent  period  Uiat  sqi^  a  eommanication  is  establiahed 
between  the  heart  and  the  distant  vessels,  that  the  dark  fieid 
eDoUinod  in  them  arrives  at  the  central  cavity,  and  is  mo- 
p^OM  bf  its  polsatioas.   This  bet  whieb  we  have  just  seMi 
I*  pneaese  a  very  importuit  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the 
dmintion,  aad  which  has  been  deuied  by  some  obserrera, 
■Hisnie  to  have  been  poaitivaly  eatabliihad  1^  the  latest 
lepaerchos  of  M.  von  Bav. 

Tbo  coQtractioa  of  thia  dnaal  veesel  (for  m»  it  may  bo 
tsmed)  begins,  as  iaUbt  Anmdida,  at  ita  posterior  extmni^, 
tmd  pMnaUy  extends  itself  to  the  anterior ;  but  between  ue 
40tii  and  fiOth  boors  a  separation  in  its  parts  may  be  observed, 
vrtiicb  is  effected  by  a  constriction  round  the  middle  of  Uw 
tnW  t  and  the  dilatation  ef  the  posterior  portion  beeom«i  an 


aorieoter  m«(  aad  that  of  tht  uloite  RvntaWar  0in%. 
Between  the  fiOth  aad  OOth  hoin  the  drealation  of  Oe  blo«d 
in  the  TaacuUr  area  beoomeo  moreTigcroni,  and  tiie  action  of 
the  ventricle  is  no  lon^  oontiunooa  with  that  of  the  aariele, 
bat  seems  to  snoeeed  it  at  a  separate  pmiod.  At  the  sane 
time  the  tube  of  the  heart  beeonee  mote  aad  mora  bant 
together  nntil  it  is  doubled*  so  that  this  organ  now  becomes 
moeh  shorter  relatively  to  ttie  dimeaaions  of  the  body,  and  is 
more  coined  to  the  portion  of  the  trank  to  which  it  is  seb- 
sequently  restricted.  The  convex  side  of  the  carve  which 
the  tube  presents  is  that  which  sabseqaently  bsoomes  the 
apex  or  point  of  the  heart,  and  between  tiie  60th  and  7(Hh 
hours  thia  is  seen  to  project  forward  from  the  breast  of  the 
embryo,  moA  in  the  wtnation  it  snbeeqaeBtly  occupies. 
Abont  Uie  nme  time  the  taoEtore  ct  the  aarido  differ*  conn- 
deraUy  from  that  of  tiw  TentrielOy  fbe  anricle  erataining  the 
thia  and  momteanow  walla  which  it  at  first  posseaied ;  widle 
the  ventricle  has  become  stronger  and  thicker,  both  its  internal 
and  external  snrfacea  being  marked  by  the  interlacement  of 
moaevkr  fibres,  es  in  the  bi^ier  MoUmtca.  Abont  the  6filh 
honr  the  grade  of  development  of  the  heart  may  be  regarded 
aa  wmMponding  with  that  of  the  fish,  the  anricle  and  ventri- 
cle being  quite  distinct,  bat  their  cavities  areas  yet  quite 
rin^.  The  heart  of  the  do^  at  the  Slat  day  bears  a  great 
reeemblanee  to  tiiat  of  the  chick  at  the  06th  or  60th  hour ;  it 
consiBta  of  a  membranoua  tnbe  twiated  on  itself,  and  partially 
divided  into  two  principal  cavities,  beaidee  the  bulb  or  dilata- 
tion which  at  this  period  ia  foond  at  the  oommMoemMt  of 
the  aorta,  and  n^ieh  omesptfida  wUih  the  boUnu  aneiioias 
of  fishes. 

"  Having  thus  tnoed  the  tnlntion  of  the  heart  of  the 
dnok  |p  to  the  grade  which  it  preosnta  in  fides,  we  may 
now  inquire  what  ia  the  eonditiim  td  the  other  parts  of  tbe 
vascular  s^tem  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  tha  aoeond 
day  the  primitive  arterial  trunk  ia  aeon  to  have  divided  into 
two  canals,  which  separate  from  one  another  to  inclose  tiie 
pharynx,  and  than  unite  aMin  to  form  the  aortic  tmnk,  which 
paasea  down  Uie  spine.  Daring  the  first  half  hour  of  the 
third  day  a  aeeond  pair  of  arches  is  fomed,  which  eooom- 
passes  we  pharynx  in  the  same  manoor  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  thira  day  two  other  pain  of  vaeeolar  arehea  are 
formed,  so  that  the  i^arynx  ia  new  encompassed  by  four  pairs 
of  vessels,  which  unite  agwn  to  snpidy  the  general  circu- 
lation. Theee  eridently  correapoiMi  vrith  the  branchial 
arteriea  of  fi^es,  althongh  no  iss^ratory  ^paratua  is  cw- 
neote^  with  thna  i  ana  in  Uek  the  diambvtion  of  the 
viaealar  oystem  of  the  bird  on  the  fonrth  and  Afth  days 
exactly  Tseembles  that  pxesanted  by  many  eartilagiaooa 
fishes,  as  well  aa  by  the  tadpolei  of  tha  BalraMo.  The 
first  pair  of  arohee  ia  obliterated  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  but  a  pair  of  vessels  which  is  sent  from  it  to  the  head 
aw  neighbooring  parts,  and  wluch  afterwards  remains  aa  tite 
carotid  arteries,  oontinuea  to  be  BuppUed  through  a  oomnu- 
nieating  vessel  from  the  second  arch.  While  the  first  pair  is 
bein^  obliterated  a  fifth  is  formed  behind  the  foar  which  had 
prenottsly  ousted,  and  proceeds  in  the  sama  manner  as  the 
fourth  fivm  the  ascending  to  the  descending  aorta.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  aeeond  anh  also  beounes  less,  aad  on  tho 
fifth  day  is  wholly  oblitso^ted,  whilst  the  third  and  fourth 
become  stronger,  from  the  third  arch,  now  the  moat  an- 
terior of  those  remaining,  the  artoriee  are  givw  off  which 
supply  the  appw  extrenttiesi  and  the  vaaMla  of  tha  kaad 
are  now  bronptt  into  ceanooticn  witii  It  by  means  of  the 
oommanieatiitf  hianehee,  whish  nevionify  joined  the  third 
with  tite  second  arch.  When  theee  veesels  are  folly  devw> 
loped,  the  branches  by  which  these  arches  fmm^y  sent  their 
blood  into  the  awta  shrink  and  gradually  disappear :  ae  that 
abont  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  the  whole  of  the  blood 
sent  through  the  two  anterior  arches  is  carried  to  the  head 
and  upper  extremities,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  the 
descending  aorta  aa  before.  There  bow  only  remain  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pair  of  branchial  arches,  the  develojment  of 
which  into  the  aorta  anil  pulmcnuuT  arteriea  will  bedeeeribed 
in  oonoection  with  the  changes  which  are  at  the  some  time 
gung  on  in  the  heart.  During  the  fourth  da;f  tiie  oaritiee  of 
the  heui  begin  to  be  divided  for  the  aspaxatioa  of  the  ri^t 
and  left  auriclea  and  vestriolea.  About  the  60th  hoar  Uit 
onrnmenoement  of  the  divialon  of  the  aniieU  ia  indioated 
externally  by  the  ameazaaee  of  a  dark  line  on  the  nppw 
part  ef  ita  wall,  and  tide  after  a  few  hours  is  peroeived  to  be 
doe  to  a  contraction  irtiieh,  inoreaaing  dowamrds  across  the 
OKviW,  diridea  it  into  two  nearly  apneiical  sacs.  Of  these 
the  itght  ia  at  first  mmh  the  lamr,  and/fedeivea  the  g^ 
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qntamio  Teiu ;  tiw  l«ft  lai  tlm  the  aspect  of  »  mem  ap- 
Deadaim  to  the  ligh^  but  it  mbieqiieittly  receivej  the  vdns 
nan  the  Inugs  when  these  oi^iane  are  developed,  and  attaios 
an  inerened  uze.  The  septon  between  tiie  auricles  is  by 
no  means  completed  at  once :  -a  lane  spertore  (which  8iil>- 
seqnentlj  becomes, the  fonmen  oTue)  exists  for  some  time 
at  its  lower  part,  so  that  the  ventiicle  eoatinoes  to  commu- 
nicate freely  with  both  aaricles.  This  passage  is  often 
dosed  by  the  proioDgatioo  of  a  Talvnlar  folo,  which  meets  it 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  remains  pOTvions  however  nntil 
the  begins  to  respire  by  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  is 

not  completely  obliterated  even  then.  The  division  of  the 
ventiide  commences  some  time  before  that  of  the  auricle, 
ud  is  effseted  by  a  sort  of  dapUcatue  of  its  wall,  foiming  a 
fiisiize  on  its  exteciw  and  a  pvjeotion  m  its  uteiior ;  and 
thus  a  aepinm  is  gradually  developed  within  the  oavity, 
which  ^<(^ressively  acquires -firmness,  and  rises  higher  up, 
nntil  it  reaches  the  en  trance  to  the  biub  of  the  aorta,  where 
some  commnmcation  coists  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  last 
hovraver  the  division  is  complete,  and  the  intw-veiitricalaT 
ssptnm  becomes  continuous  with  the  inter-auricnlar,  so  that 
the  heart  may  be  regarded  as  completely  a  double  organ. 
The  progressive  stages  presented  in  the  development  of  ihis 
septum  are  evidently  uialogous  to  its  permanent  conditioas 
in  the  varioBS  species  of  reptiles  ;  bnt  it  must  not  be  lost 
sif^t  of  that  in  all  reptiles  tbe  inter-auricular  septum  is  first 
developed,  and  that  it  is  completely  formed  in  many  instances 
in  which  the  intei^Tentricnlar  septum  is  absent  or  imperfect. 
The  ehaoftes  which  occur  in  the  heart  of  the  Mammalia  are 
of.  a  precisely  rimilar  character,  and  as  they  take  place  more 
slowly  they  may  be  watched  with  greater  predtton.  Soon 
after  the  eeptam  of  the  veDtricles  byline  to  be  form^  in  the 
interior  a  corre^nding  notch  appears  on  the  exterior,  which 
as  it  giadoally  deepens  renders  the  apex  of  the  heart  doable. 
This  notch  between  the  right  and  len  ventricles  cootinues  to 
become  deeper  nntil  about  the  eighth  week  in  the  baman 
embryo,  when  the  two  ventrides  are  qaite  separated  from 
one  another  except  at  their  bases  ;  this  ttcX  is  very  interest- 
ing from  its  rdation  with  tbe  simiUr  permanent  form  of  the 
Dngong.  At  this  period  the  intemd  septnm  is  still  im- 
perfect,  so  that  the  ventricular  cavities  communicate  with 
each  other,  as  in  tbe  chick  on  tbe  fourth  day.  After  Uie 
eighth  week  however  the  septnm  is  complete,  so  that  the 
cavities  are  entirely  insulated  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  their 
external  walls  becmne  more  cmmected  towards  their  bases, 
and  the  notch  between  them  it  diminished ;  and  at  the  end 
itf  the  third  month  the  ventrides  an  very  little  sepszated 
ftom  me  anotiier,  though  the  place  when  the  notch  ]^e- 
vionsly  existed  is  still  strongly  marked." 

We  may  now  finally  trace  the  distribution  of  the  arterid 
trunks  to  thdr  find  modifications,  by  which  the  creatore  is 
enabled  to  becomeanair-breathinganimal.  The firat,  second, 
and  Uiird  branchid  arches  are  replaced  by  the  brachial  and 
rarotid  arteries,  and  lose  all  oommunication  with  tbe  primi- 
tive arterid  trunk  except  at  its  commencement,  when  the 
third  pdr  of  arches  arises  with  tbe  other  trunks  from  its 
dilated  bnlb.  This  remdns  as  a  nngle  cavi^  even  after  the 
ventricles  have  been  separated.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  bdb  in  the  chick  bec«nes  flattened,  and  its  opposite 
sides  adhere  together,  so  as  to  form  two  tubes  running  side 
by  side ;  one  of  whidk  unites  with  the  1^  tiie  other  with 
me  right  ventride.  Hie  one  on  the  left  beoomss  the  asemd^ 
ing  aorta,  th«t  <m  the  right  the  pnlmonaiy  artciy. 

A  knowledge  of  tbe  changes  v^ieh  go  on  in  dte  devdop- 
sent  of  the  heart  enables  uh  to  expiain  some  of  the  malfor- 
mations to  which  it  is  snbjeet. 

(Carpenter,  Princ^lei  of  Piytiokgy,  Chimal  and  Com- 
parative.) 

HEATHER.  [EmoaJ 

HEIMIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  naturd  order 
Z^racea,  It  nas  a  hemispbericd  campanolate  cdyx,  brac- 
teolated  at  the  base,  with  six  erect  lobes  and  as  many  alter- 
nating bom-shaped  patent  angles ;  petals  6,  dtemate  with 
erect  lobes ;  stamens  12,  somewhat  eqod ;  ovary  sessile, 
nearly  globose,  4-ceUed  ^  cusnle  included  within  the  cdyx ; 
eeeda  namenms,Diinnte|anawiDgle«.  Olabroas  herbaceona 
planta.   Pedvndea  1-flowered,  shorter  than  the  cdyx. 

B.  aaUe^oWa  is  found  in  New  Spain  on  the  volcano  of 
Jornllo.  It  has  temate  or  opposite  leaves,  the  upper  often 
dtonate,  on  veir  short  stdks,  lanceolate,  acute,  narrowed 
to  the  Use.  The  petals  are  obovate.  It  is  a  powerfd 
ndorific  and  diuratie.  The  Mexicans  cmaider  it  a  vduable 
vedidne,  and  edl  it  Handunol. 


HEINE,  HEIKRICH,  vm  bom  on  the  lit  of  Januaj, 

1800,  at  Biissddorf,  in  the  Pnurian  Bhine-Pnmnce,  «f 
Jewish  parents.  His  £[ither  wss  a  merchant.  He  was 
edncated  at  the  Lyceum  at  DQsseldorf,  and  as  be  was  in- 
tended for  the  mercantile  profession,  be  was  sent  in  1816  to 
Hamburg,  to  recdve  tbe  necessary  instruction  and  tnininp. 
He  remained  there  till  1819,  when  his  father,  as  wdl  as  hu 
uncle,  Salomon  Heine,  a  banker  in  Hamburg,  acquiesced  in 
his  wish  to  be  educated  for  a  literary  jffofession,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  the  umversity  of  B(»n, 
in  order  to  study  jurisprudence.  In  18S0  be  went  to  Ootr 
tingen,  bnt  soon  left  it,  and  in  18S1  nmoved  to  Beriin,  where, 
in  isaa,  be  published  tbe  first  collection  of  hia  poeni^ 
'  Oedicbte,  von  Heinrieh  Hdne,*  ISno.  Some  of  the  cariiert 
of  these  productions  date  as  far  back  as  1616,  and  aeranl  of 
them  had  prevUmdr  appeared  in  the  periodicd  called  *  D« 
Wachter*  at  HamWg.  He  travelled  in  Poland  in  18SS» 
and  after  his  return  to  Berlin  published  his  remarks  in  the 
'  Oesellschafter.'    In  1823  he  published  his  tngedr  of 

*  Alniansor,*  together  withaone-aet  tragedy  named  *  williaiB 
Radcliff^*  and  a  '  Lyrisches  Intermexxo."  While  he  remained 
at  Berlin  be  also  published  in  'DerSpredier'  a  aerieeof 
letters  under  the  bead  of '  Briefs  ans  Berlin,*  which  attzactad 
much  attention.  In  1823  be  returned  to  Qottiogeo,  and  n- 
sumed  his  stuiUee  in  jurispnidence.  On  the  30th  of  Jofy,  | 
18S6,  he  took  a  degree  in  law,  and  then  proceeded  to  Hasi- 
burg,  for  the  pnrpose  of  establishinK  binisdf  there  as  an 
advocate.  The  practice  of  tbe  law  however  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  suUed  to  the  dianetar  td  his  mind,  now  de- 
veloping itself,  as  the  pursoits  of  trade.  He  ^pem  dnnt 
this  time  to  have  nnouneed  the  nligion  <rf  his  aneestois  kr 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Latheian  fomi,  bnt  afiar- 
wards  became  an  unbeliever.   While  at  Gottingen,  in  16S4, 

be  had  made  a  tour  in  the  Haix  Mountdna,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  aceoant  at  Hambnra,  *  Die  Haixreia^'  1826.  He 
afterwards  made  tonrs  to  the  isumds  of  the  Baldo,  to  Bn|laBd, 
to  Sonth  Germany,  and  to  Itdy,  and  wrote  a  descnptive 
account  of  eaoh.  The  whole  of  these,  indading  the  *  Hars- 
reise,*  were  published  at  Hamborg  under  the  title  of  *  Keiae- 
bilder,*  vols.  1-2  in  1826-S7,  and  vols.  3-4  in  1830-31.  Theee 
works  be  himself  many  years  afterwards  traoalated  into 
French  nnder  the  title  of '  Impressions  de  Voyages.*  In  1837  i 
he  published  at  Hamburg  another  vdnme  of  short  poems, 
tbe  *  Bach  der  Lieder,'  and  about  tbe  same  period  hia  poem 
of  '  Alta  TrdL  ein  Sommemachtstranm.*  After  hia  ntnn 
from  England  he  was  em|doyed  at  Stnttgart  as  the  editor  of 
the  *  None  Pditischen  Annalen.*  He  also  vmte  far  tfao 

*  Morgenblatt/  and  the  *AQgsbnrger  Zeituag,*  and  of  the 
latter  he  became  afterwards  the  Paris  correepondenL 

In  1831  Heine  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  eontinnedto 
reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  year  be 
published  hia  series  of  letters  '  Oa  Nobility  *  ('  Ueber  den 
Adel  *),  Hamburg,  1631.  lu  1833  appeared  his  oessys,  on 
modem  literature  in  Germany, '  Zar  Gesehicbte  der  Nenerat 
Schdneu  Idteratur  in  DeufaMihland,*  ISmo,  Paris  and  Leipdg, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  France, '  FranxOdsche  Zna- 
tAnde,*  12mo,  Hamburc,  which  is  a  collection  of  artidee  pre- 
viously published  in  the  *  Augsburg  Gazette.*  '  Der  Safcsi,* 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  prose  works,  was  published 
at  Hambui|N  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1634-40.  About  this  period  be 
mansed  a  Fienehwoman,  who  was  a  Roman  C^thwi^  and 
married  her  aoeording  to  the  Reman  Catholic  ritaaL  Hia 
observations  on  the  *  Romantie  Sdiool  *  ('  ]>ie  Romantiseho 
Sdide ')  sppeared  in  1836  at  Hambnig.  In  1840  he  pdb- 
tisbed  his  bitter  personal  attadc  <m  Borne,  with  wham  hm 
had  become  accounted  when  he  went  to  Paria  in  16U« 
'  Ueber  Lndwig  BOme,*  8vo,  Hamburg. 

In  the  winter  of  1643-44,  Heine  visited  Oemany  for  tiw 
last  time.  After  bis  return  to  Paris  he  published  hia 
'  Dentschland,  ein  Wintermarchen '  ('  Winter^  Tde '),  vAuA 
ii  a  description  of  his  journey.  In  1847  be  e^wrienced  an 
attack  of  paidysis,  wluch  deprived  him  of  the  sight  oS  cma 
eye ;  in  otner  respiects  be  recovered,  but  another  attadc  u 
1648  deprived  him  of  the  si^ht  of  the  other  e^  also,  and 
subjected  him  likewise  to  extreme  bodily  soffmng,  witbovt 
at  all  injuring  his  mentd  fitcolties.  He  never  afiervrarda 
left  bis  chamber^  but  continued  bis  literary  laboun  by  the 
aid  of  an  amanneiuia,  with  a  cheerful  resignation  whien  wan 
only  interrupted  ooesaondly  by  the  severity  of  hie  aaffop- 
in^.  His  latest  poetied  productions  were  the  '  RomnnciR^* 
wntten  in  18fi0-^l ;  '  Das  Buch  des  Lasania,*  written  iis 
1804, and  ' Neuer Friihling'  ('New  Spring*),  written  In 
186fl.   In  July  leSfihe^nbliahedi^^^^f^'Bibile- 
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tUqu  CwtemponiiMr*  a  trauBlation  of  hii  pocmi  into 
Freneh  prose,  Qoder  the  title  of  '  PoCmefl  et  Legend et,  pv 
fiMiri  HeiDe.'  The  tRUuUtions  were  nude  under  his  own 
■aperrinoQ  by  bis  friend,  tiie  late  Ofinrd  de  Nerval.  A 
nnuUr  tnutelaUon  of  the  '  Nener  FruhUng '  appealed  in  the 
'B^ae  dee  Dmx  Moodee,*  toL  xi.,  1860.  Hia  itate  of 
bodily  suffering,  during  which  he  was  dntifoUy  sttendftd  by 
Madame  Heiiie,  was  tenniuated  his  death,  on  the  17th  of 
Febmaiy,  1656. 

Soon  after  Heine's  death,  hia  fanitfaer,  Dr.  GiutaT  H«n«, 
of  Vienna,  itfT"""*"'^*^  to  the  '  FiemdaiAlatt  *  of  tiiat 
«itys(Hnepaitien]anof  hiclaatmonMnti^tagethor  with  the 
aerenth  ebnae  of  hia  will,  in  which  he  saya,  "  Though  I 
behnw  to  the  Latheran  etrnfiMsira,  I  do  not  destre  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  any  clei^cyman  of  that  denominatioa, 
and  I  wi^  to  dispense  with  any  other  sacrsd  solemnity  at 
my  boiial.  This  is  not  the  weak  faiuy  of  a  freethinker. 
For  the  last  four  yem  I  have  cast  aside  all  philosophical 

Side,  and  have  again  felt  the  power  of  reli^ooa  troth." 
B  regrets  having  so  often  spoken  oi  sacred  subjects  in  a  dis- 
respe^idl  manner,  and  implores  "  forgiveness  for  any  offence 
which  in  his  ignorance  be  may  have  given  to  good  manners 
and  moinls,  which  are  the  true  emanations  of  all  &ith." 

Heine  wrote  French  with  apparently  as  much  fscilit^  M 
his  native  luigoage,  and  was  a  CDuUibntor  to  the  periodieals 
of  Fariaaswdl  aatothose  of  Oannany.  Hii pnis»>woria 
an  distingniflbed  by  great  brillianey  of  sUle  ana  vividness 
itf  imaginatia^  but  are  too  often  pervaded  by  a  s^t  of 
weaim  which  has  no  respect  for  peraona,  and  are  fireqvently 
tnvaned  by  veins  <d  mockery  which  toach  the  moet  sacred 
■abjeets.  His  poems  are  distingnished  by  originality,  fresh- 
aessc^  feeling,  fine  foncy,  and  extraordinary  beaaty  of  versi- 
fication, and  will  probably  endure  long  after  his  ^rose,  from 
ite  vnuit  of  sincerity,  has  fallen  into  comparative  ne^eot 
The  best  as  well  as  the  moet  recent  translation  of  bis  smaller 
poems  is '  Hainrich  Heine's  Book  of  Soeg^a  Tnuulation  by 
John  E.  Wallis,'  ISmo,  London,  1806. 
HEISTEBIA.  [PAin-RiDOB-WooD.} 
HELICINE.  [CHBHttTRV,  £  S.1 
HELIGOLAND.  rHxLooui«D.T 
HEUOTROPE.  [BLOOoeToMi.  A  S.1 
HELLENINE.  [Ceumirbt,  &  8.1 
HBLMINTHIA,  a  genus  of  p&nti  hetaigiiig  to  the 
■natiual  wder  Ompotita,  to  the  snb-orda  Cfiekiracea,  and 
the  sectira  Seononma.  It  has  the  |diyllaries  in  one  row, 
«qnal,  with  equal  snblnlate  adpiessed  ones  at  the  base,  and 
BUTonnded  by  8-5  leaf-like  looea  bracts;  the  receptacle 
dotted ;  tibe  fruit  compressed,  transversely  rugose,  ronnded 
at  Uie  end,  and  with  a  slender  beak  longer  than  itself  { 
pwpna  in  several  rows,  feathery.  There  is  bat  one  species 
mbuiring  Oreat  Britain,  S.  ecAioMlM,  the  Ox-Tongne.  It  is 
a  plant  from  S  to  3  feet  in  height ;  the  bmncnes,  stem, 
leaves,  and  involacre  are  covered  with  strong  prickles  spring- 
ing from  white  tubercles,  and  with  3  minate  books  at  the 
apex.  It  is  fonnd  on  dry  banks ;  and  blossoms  in  July, 
Anfcnst,  and  September. 

HBLVELLACEjE  (Undley),  a  natural  order  of  Plants 
bslDiiging  to  the  .Annate,  anid  eqnivalent  to  Berkeley's 
arder  Atcomyeetea.  The  genwa  inelnded  in  it  are  embraced 
in  Fries'  c^ort  AmsnomHste. 

HELUHirOLACEJS,  Mdwinffiadtt »  ovdw  of  Dielinons 
Sxcgenoov^nants,  represented  bjr  one  species,  Hdwingia 
Mm^^Hora.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  its 
Toang  leaves  are  eaten.  It  ia  a  shntb  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  fascicled  flowers.  Decaisne,  wbofirstconstitated 
the  order,  r^arded  it  as  allied  to  HamamdidcKea.  Bnt  its 
minnta  embryo  and  onisexoal  flowers  remove  it  iax  from  this 
Older,  whilst  its  inferior  fmit  and  seed  bruu[  it  near  to 
Kkirryaeeos.  It  has  an  indirect  afiinity  also  with  AwMaAMw. 
HEMATOSIN.  [OHxiiisTaT,  8.  1.1 
HEMEROCALLIS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  LiUacM.  It  has  a  camputnlate  corolla, 
asated  on  a  cylindrical  tnbe ;  the  stamens  are  bent  duwu  j 
the  capsnleis  3.6dlged ;  the  root  is  OHnpaoed  tit  thick  fibres; 
the  leaves  aro  seanared,  linear ;  the  flowers  are  lann,  yellow, 
or  yellow-brawn.  The  species  are  called  Day-Lilies. 
S.  jtava  ia  a  native  of  Germany,  and  H.  fidva  of  Italy. 
Several  B|>eeies  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  as  S.  dutieha 
from  China,  S.  SitioMU  from  Japan,  S.  sfMCHwa,  and 
JB.  oTumtiua. 

HEMIPINIC  ACID.  [CHniiisTaT,  S.  1.1 
HEMIRAMPHUS.   [Esox,  S,  1.1 
HENIOCHUS.  [CiiJtToiKUt.] 


HERAT.  [Poiu.] 

HERBARIUM,  the  name  given  to  spedmeiki  of  Plants 
whoa  they  have  been  collected  and  dried.  The  possessioa^ 
of  an  herbarium  is  almost  essential  to  the  study  of  sys- 
tnnatic  Bcrtany,  as  it  is  impossible  to  coltivate  at  once  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  species  of  plants  which  inhabit  the 
earth's  sorbce.  The  use  also  of  an  herbarinm  will  be 
found  constantly  to  supply  the  place  of  recent  plants. 
Hence  all  paaoDs  who  study  botany  possess  themselves  of  an 
harbwinm  manor  less  ntensive  according  to  the  range  and 
aatars  of  their  studies.  The  foUowiag  hints  fw  feiwi«  an 
heriwriom  are  chiefly  derived  frma  Plofeasat  Balfsur^ 
valuable  'Clasa^Book  (^Botany:*— 

The  specimens  to  be  dried  and  kept  in  the  hoifcariun 
should,  if  possible,  be  gathtted  in  fine  weather,  and  free 
from  external  moistare.  In  selecting  than  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  plutts  in  a  perfect  state  of  growth,  wi^ 
all  the  parte  from  which  the  characters  of  the  order,  genus,  or 
species,  are  taken.  The  entire  plant,  when  piaciieable, 
should  be  prweerved.  Of  course  this  is  impossible  wiUi 
trees,  bnt  the  oompleter  the  specimens  the  better  for  study. 
In  trees,  portions  of  the  branches,  with  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  should  be  taken,  and,  wiwm  possible,  sections  or 
small  portims  of  the  stem,  roots,  Ac.  In  the  case  of  tall 
and  slmdra  grasses  and  aediges,  they  may  be  ft^ded  once  or 
twice  bat^mrds  and  fixwards,  to  make  room  for  them  on  a 
ain^le  sheet.  Thi^  loanchM,  roots,  stems,  &e.,  may  be 
split  to  allow  of  pieason.  In  plants  with  diteeitfus  floweia, 
both  the  stamimJerow  and  ^stUiferaoa  flowers  diould  be 
obtained.  Some  i^ts,  as  spedes  of  the  genus  Suiiu  and 
Solus,  demand  that  both  flowering  and  leafing  shoots  should 
be  gathered.  In  glueing  the  plants  on  to  tfaepaper,  ears  must 
be  taken  to  expeee  both  sides,  so  thai  all  puts  of  the 
structure  may  be  seen.  Careful  disseetioas  of  plants  may 
be  dried  and  fastened  on  to  paper,  and  these  will  farilitate 
subsequent  examination  very  muob.  All  bad,  doubtful, 
injured,  or  imperfect  specimens  should  be  rejected. 

In  collecting  plants  a  trowel  will  he  found  useful,  and 
when  gathered  they  should  be  placed  in  a  tin  box  or  vascu- 
lum  tiU  they  are  transferred  to  paper.  Some  [dants  require 
diying  m  pressare  immediately.  Under  these  ciicnmstsnces. 
Dr.  Balmir  recommends  a  field-book,  consi^ing  of  some 
bibulous  paper  stespped  between  two  pieees  of  board,  into 
wbidi  tbe  plants  needing  drying  may  be  thnst  at  miee. 

The  paper  emplf^ed  may  be  ordinary  blotting-paper,  bnt 
tbe  paper-makers  have  made  a  papor  fw  botanical  use  which 
may  be  mora  advantageously  employed.  In  London,  Bentall'a 
drying-paper  is  used ;  then  is  also  another  paper  used  in 
SeotluM,  called  the '  Edinbni^h  botanical  drying-paper.*  It 
is  made  in  sheets  18  inches  long  and  11  incKes  broad.  This 
paper  is  included  between  boards.  These  should  be  exactly 
the  siie  of  the  diring-paper.  Several  eets  of  boards  of  vaty- 
ing  thicknesses  shonla  be  employed,  and  prosaun  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  weight  or  stnps.  The  latter  is  the 
moet  easy  process  whilst  travelling.  In  order  that  the  plants 
may  dry  freely,  various  suggeetions  have  been  made  finr 
nuucing  holes  m  the  boards  or  forming  them  of  a  kind  <^ 
framework,  by  which  tbe  air  would  pass  through. 

In  putting  down  the  plants  the  following  plan  ahould  ha 
pursued  A  pared  of  not  lass  than  four  ^eeU  of  psper  is 
put  on  one  of  the  outside  boards,  then  ms  or  man  specimens 
an  laid  on  this  sheet  according  to  their  size.  Tbe  specimeus 
ahould  be  spread  out  carofully,  their  natural  habit  being  pre- 
served aa  fitf  as  poasibl&  When  plants  reqnin  to  be  folded, 
the  alipe  of  paper  already  mentioned  an  paned  over  the  bent 
portions  so  as  to  retain  them  in  their  position.  Having 
placed  one  specimen  or  set  of  specimens  on  the  sheet,  another 
parcel  of  not  less  than  four  sheets  is  laid  over  them ;  and  in 
doing  this  the  leaves  and  other  parts  an  arranged  with  the 
hand  (h:  the  forceps.  The  same  process  is  reputed  until  a 
doien  or  more  such  parcels  have  been  arraoged  one  over  the 
other.  Then  a  thin  board  is  inserted,  and  other  parcels 
puar  and  specimens  an  arfan^fed  above  it,  unm  they  are 
exoausted,  or  until  the  bnndle  is  of  sufficient  siiew  Another 
sndi  board  is  then  laid  on  the  tap,  aud  the  whole  is  subjected 
to  pressure.  Tbe  P^mt  is  changed  after  twelve  hours* 
pressure,  the  plants  being  lifted  by  means  of  the  forceps  and 
placed  in  dry  parcels  of  paper,  while  that  which  ia  moist 
is  hung  up  to  (uy.  The  intervale  between  the  dialing  of 
the  paper  may  be  increased  or  diminished  aeeor<»ng  to 
circumstances."  Very  succulent  and  wet  plants  reqnin 
frequent  changing  and  much  drying.  Most  specimens  will 
dry  in  «ght  or  ten  days.  8ucQ^lml(ph^lLneed^te^lhilled 
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fint  1^  immerrion  in  boUiiig  vater.  Aqoatio  pluti  ind 
wet  plants  shonld  be  plao«d  in  a  napkin  and  prMsed  before 
th^  are  pat  into  tbe  paper.  Tbe  moist  paper  will  dry  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  AloDg  with  tbe  plant  a  label  should 
be  inserted,  with  all  particokrs  kaown  ahoat  tbe  ■pwaoMii, 
as  where  gathered,  what  elentioQ,  iic. 

When  the  specimens  are  thorengblj  dry  a  selection  is 
made  for  tbe  herbarium.  These  showd  be  fastened  hj  means 
of  tbin  fine  slat  on  thick  wide  paper,  17  iachM  long  and  lOj^ 
inches  broaio.  The  name  of  the  fdant,  its  localitj. 
othwpartieolaxiiffia;^  be  then  written  on  tlMpantr.  Inonlar 
to  prvMtre  the  specimens  fnm  tbe  attacks  d  inncta,  &e., 
tbev  should  be  toached  w^b  a  strong  solution  of  eorrosire 
anblioiate  in  camphonted  ^irit,  or  in  a  solation  of  n^btba 
(half  A  diaehm  to  th*  ounoe).  Tha  sbaats  suy  wn  be 
ananged  in  a  «ai^  aeoonUng  to  their  ganen  or  natural 
orders. 

Fmits,  qieoimens  of  wood  and  bark,  large  roots,  licbana 
and  aJgas  on  rocks  and  stones,  may  be  airanged  in  dmweia, 
glased  cases,  or  glass  jars.  Soccalent  fruits  and  roota  are 
best  preserved  in  a  stroDg  eolation  of  salt  and  wftter,  or  in 
pvroUgneoDs  acid,  dilated  with  3-6  parts  td  water,  or  in 
alcohol.  In  some  instances  a  solotion  of  4  ounces  of  bay 
salt,  i  oonces  of  bnnit  alam,  and  6  gruss  of  corrosive  rah- 
limate,  in  S  qaarts  of  bdliog  water,  has  been  nasd  with 
advantage.  These  jats  are  bat  oowad  with  •  ateiU  ptoee 
of  caontcboae  tied  zonnd  the  nook. 

HERMASIA,  a  ganna  of  Plants  belon^g  to  tba  natunl 
order  ParoiHffiMacAv.  It  has  A  aapalsi  6  filiform  patala  in- 
serted with  ue  6  stamens  mi  a  peri|3m«w  ring ;  S  stigmas 
noady  aaasile  {  froit  1-seeded,  indebisoent,  mombmnaeeous; 
leaves  opponte.  These  spaciee  ar«  ioaignificaat  plants. 
Three  have  been  reeorded  as  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Ons, 
JS.  himta,  is  a  donbtfiil  native ;  tha  other  two  are  very 
rare. 

ff.  iflaira  baa  a  prostrate  herbaceons  stem,  with  clusters 
of  sessile  0owers  coalescing  on  tha  lateral  branches  into  a 
slightly  leafy  spike.  It  has  been  foand  in  Suffolk  and  Lin- 
colusbire  in  Englandf  and  in  West  Keny,  Ireland. 

M.  ciiiata.  The  sepals  are  tipped  with  a  large  bristle ; 
the  clnsten  of  flowers  an  diatinot,  assail^  and  axillaiy.  It 
has  been  fband  at  Unrd  Point,  ConwaU. 

HEUHINIUM,  a  nnu  of  PlaoU  belonging  to  tho  natnral 
oriar  OpcAsdbew*  and  tbe  tribe  Opkrydi$iea.  The  perianth 
is  ball-shaped,  sMUMits  all  erect ;  lip  Globed,  tumid  oeneath 
at  the  bas^  wiUiont  a  spur ;  glands  of  the  stalks  of  the 
pollen-^naaaes  exserted,  naked.  H.  flMnora&u,  the  Husk- 
Orcbis,  is  a  British  spacias.  The  stem  is  aboat  six  inches 
high,  and  the  spike  of  flowen  is  danse  aad  slender  j  the 
jeMls  are  ovate  and  greeuisb. 

HERNE  BAY.  pBiifT.] 

HERNSHA  or  HEKONSHAW,  a  nhu  for  the  Com- 
mon Heron.  [Hkeokb.] 

HEBON'S  BILL.   [Ebooiom,  &  1.1 

HERBERIT£.  rMinBSALoev.  &  17] 

HERSCHEL,  CAROLINE  LUCRETIA,  the  sister  of  tbe 
great  astronomer  Sir  William  Hersohel,  was  btMra  at  Hanovw 
on  the  16th  of  March,  17fiO,  Till  her  twenty-ssoond  vear 
she  lived  with  bor  parente  in  her  native  ^ace ;  after  which 
she  came  over  to  &gland  to  reside  with  her  brotbrav  then 
established  as  an  o^aniat  at  Bath.  When  Sir  William 
exchanged  bis  profession  as  a  moaidan  for  tboee  astronomical 
labours  which  were  to  immortalise  his  name,  his  sister  be- 
came his  constant  and  most  valuable  bdpmate.  "  From  the 
first  commencement  of  bis  aatroDomicai  porsnits*"  says  an 
authority  who  writes  from  intimate  knowledge,  "  her  attend- 
ance on  both  his  daily  labours  and  nuhtly  watches  was  pat 
in  requisition,  and  was  found  so  useful  that,  on  bis  removal 
to  Datchet  and  subseqaently  to  Sloogb,  a^  performed  the 
whole  of  the  arduous  and  important  duties,*^  his  astnmomioal 
aaistant— not  only  rsadiog  the  idodis  and  notina  down  all 
die  observations  nom  dictation,  aa  an  amanoensia,  bnt  snb- 
aeqoently  execntii^  the  whole  ^  the  extensive  and  Uborioos 
numerical  ealenlauons  necessary  to  render  them  availaUe  for 
.the  purposes  of  science,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others 
relative  to  the  varioBs  objects  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
inquiry  in  which,  dnrins  hia  Itmg  and  active  career,  he  was 
at  any  time  engaged."  Fortbeae  important  services  she  was 
in  receipt  of  a  moderate  salary  allowed  her  by  George  HI. 
But,  in  addition  to  these  labours  performed  expressly  as  her 
brother's  assistant  and  amanuensis,  she  found  time  to  per- 
form others  of  a  aimilar  character  on  her  own  account. 
Though  sitting  up  frequently  all  night  till  day-break,  men 


especially  in  winter,  iriule  her  brother  raqoiied  hoc  help, 
SM  was  able,  by  T"**"*''"g  such  intenrab  of  time  aa  her 
biother'a  oocari<»ial  absences  pemi^tted,  to  conduct  a  eodea 
of  observations  of  Imt  own  with  a  snail  Newtonian  telosoopa^ 
which  he  had  eonatneted  for  her.  Her  special  eraploymoU 
with  this  instrument  was  to  sweep  the  heavens  tax  cometa ; 
and  so  socceasful  was  ahe  in  this  employment  that  she  di*- 
oovttmd  eaivon  comets,  of  at  least  five  of  which  she  was  enti* 
tied  to  claim  a  clear  [oiority  at  discovery.  The  dates  of  tbe 
diaeoveiisB  of  the  seven  comets  were  aa  USlow  »— Aiwast  1, 
1786t  December  SI,  1768;  Jaonaiy  9,1790;  December  1^ 
1791)  OatolMr7,1793i  November  7, 17801  August  6, 1797. 
Besides  the  discovery  M  these  comets,  she  had  tbe  merit  of 
having  made  original  obasrvations  of  several  remarkable 
nebuljB  and  elnstem  of  staia,  included  in  her  brother's  cata- 
logues. In  1798  she  pubUsbtd,  with  an  introduction  by  her 
brother,  an  aatmnoouMl  work  of  great  value,  entitled  '  Cata- 
]<^e  of  Stars  taken  from  Mr.  Flamateed's  Obeervatioos, 
ccmtained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historia  Coelestis,  and 
not  inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue,  with  an  Index  to  point 
out  evenr  observation  in  that  volume  belongibg  to  the  stan 
of  the  British  Cstaiogue :  to  which  is  added  a  collection  ef 
Errata  thai  ahovld  be  noticed  in  the  same  volome,*  la  this 
work,  whidi  was  published  at  the  expmse  ai  the  BotsI 
Society,  no  fewer  than  661  atars  observed  by  Flanutsed,  bat 
whidi  had  seeded  the  notice  of  the  fmmers  of  tho  *  Kitiih 
Catalogue,*  were  pointed  oat  During  the  whole  of  h« 
brother's  career  Miss  Herschdl  remained  by  his  side^  ai^ag 
him  and  modMtly  during  Uie  reflection  of  his  fame.  ASir 
his  death,  in  1883,  ahe  returned  to  her  native  Hanover  te 
^tend  the  remainder  of  her  daya,  Thay  were  onusoally 
{Hotracted ;  for,  though  she  was  seventy.two  year*  of  agfi 
wbeu  she  left  England,  she  lived  for  twenty<Mx  yeaiv  longer. 
Even  these  venerable  years  were  not  apent  idly.  In  1S2B 
ahe  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  nebnl*  and  cinders  of  stsis 
observed  by  her  brother,  for  which  labour  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  voted  her  their  gold  medal.  She  was  also 
chosen  an  honorary  member  of  that  Society-— an  honour  fof 
uouaual  in  such  a  case.  Living  in  dignity  and  tranqniUity, 
retaining  her  memory  and  the  jail  use  of  her  faonUiea  almost 
to  the  last,  and  receiving  firm  time  to  time,  marim  ef  the 
highest  reroeet  from  the  kii^  Md  crown-prince  of  Hmmw 
and  from  otW  Oeman  soversigns,  she  sarrived  till  the  9tli 
of  Janoary,  1646,  whtt  she  died  in  hac  ninety-eichth  year 
Among  the  female  eunvlae  of  the  pumit  <tf  knowledgi, 
very  few  namee  demw  ao  high  a  pUwe  aa  that  of  Caselios 
Herscbel. 

HESKET-NEWMABKET.  [CoMsnaUMn.] 
HESPERIDIN.   [CeuunaT,  3. 1.1 
HETEROQYNA.  fHriiaiienaR*.] 
HETEBOPTERA.  [HaHiPTBaa.] 
HETTON.  [Dosn*!!.] 
HEYTESBURY.  IWiuimoMA 
HIBBERTIA.  rDiLUMUCMkir 
HICKORY.  [CsavA.] 

HIOHAM-FEKRERS.  rNoaTaAiinonHni.1 

HIGHWORTH.  JTWaTSBiai.] 

HILL,  AOWLAND,  VISCOUNT,  «as  bom  on  the  Utk 
of  August,  177S,  at  the  village  of  Pteas  in  Kuropahire,  when 
his  father.  John  Hill,  Esq.,  resided  till  tbe  death  of  bis 
brother.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart,  when  he  saccend^  to  the 
title,  and  removed  to  tbe  family  manaion  and  estate  at  Hawk- 
stone  in  Shropshire.  Sir  John  Hill  had  iixte«i  s<ma  and 
danghters,  of  whom  Rowland  Hill  was  tbe  secood  eon  aad 
fourth  chUd,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill, 
tbe  celebrated  preacher.  He  was  educated  in  hia  native 
county,  where  be  nmained  till  1790,  when  he  eoterod  the 
army  as  an  ensign  in  the  38th  regiment  of  foot  Havii^  oh* 
tained  leave  of  absence,  he  went  to  a  military  academy  at 
Straabonig,  where  he  remained  till  January  24,  1791,  when 
ha  waa  appointed  lieutenant  in  an  independent  oon^any 
under  Captain  Brooghton.  On  the  16th  of  March,  in  the 
aaoe  year,  he  waa  appointed  lientenant  in  the  fiSrd, «  Sbnj^ 
shire  regiment  <tf  foot  He  went  again  to  pnrane  his  mifi- 
tary  studies  at  Strasbourg,  but  returned  to  Snglnod  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  joined  his  r^ment  at  Edinborgh 
January  18, 1792,  and  remained  in  Scotland  Ull  the  aid  of 
that  year.  In  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  1793  he  raiaed  aa 
independent  company,  for  which  service  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  captain  on  the  23rd  of  March.  He  took  hiscorapanj 
to  Ireland,  delivered  the  men  over  to  tbe  38th  r^nest,  and 
returned  to  Shropshire  in  Jime.  Lord  Hood  luiving  taken 
Toulon  from  the  FrenchJj|4iyBi^l<99,,5aptgJ^ll,  before 
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b»  TOi  attadied  to  «qr  pvtSevlw  oorp^  wu  «mplmd  than 
m  ddfrdeemp  to  tbna  neoMiIra  gui«iBli,  Lord  HalgnTo, 
eoMtil  O'Rm,  and  Bir  David  DuhIm.  Od  th*  IStfa  of 
UMan^,  1793}  Loid  Hoed  wd  Sir  Dsftd  Dondat  i^pdntod 
Um  the  bearer  of  despatchea  to  England,  whara  he  anivad 
«n  the  Uth  of  Jamaiy,  1794.  In  the  early  part  of  that  rear 
Mr.  Oniham  (afterwanU  Sir  Tbomaa  Graluun,  and  nuiaa- 
qaently  Lord  Lynedoc^)  having  raiaed  a  regiment  of  inbntiyj 
offered  Captain  Hill  the  rank  of  major  in  it,  on  the  condition 
of  hii  anpplyins  a  certain  qnota  of  men,  which  he  did.  This 
regiment  waa  uie  90th,  with  which  he  waa  deatined  to  win 
ao  many  honooti.  It  was  afterwards  aogmentad  to  1000 
men,  and  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  trf  lienteoant-otdonel. 
On  the  Ist  of  Jaooaiy,  1600,  ba  ma  adnneed  to  tiie  nnk 
of  colonel. 

CbIomI  HiU  want  throogh  ardaooa  dntiea  with  hia  rulment 
at  Oibimltar  and  elsewhere,  tiU,  on  the  SUkof  March  ld01,be 
landed  whh  hia  regiment  «t  Akiandria  in  %rp^  aa  part  of 
Ae  amy  vnder  Sir  Bal^  Abereronby.  He  raoaivad  a 
wamd  on  the  temple  in  the  action  of  March  18,  1601. 
After  the  de£iat  of  the  Froich  ha  retnined  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  lit  of  April  1808.  He  per^rmed 
legjmental  datv  in  England  and  Ireland  till  IsiOS^  when 
be  accompanied  the  ex^dition  to  the  river  Weaar  in  Oar- 
BUiny,  bat  was  again  m  England  at  the  end  of  Jannaiy 
1906,  in  which  year  ha  waa  promoted  to  the  nmk  of  majors 
general,  and  appointed  on  the  ataff. 

In  1808,  when  he  waa  on  duty  in  Ireland,  he  received  an 
order  to  join  the  army  of  Sir  Arthnr  Wellaaley  in  Portugal 
He  landed  hia  troopa  Bneeeasfolly  in  Montego  Bay,  Aasoat 
lit  to  fiih,  and  aerred  nnder  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  till  the 
Piendi  evaenated  Pmtngal,  aoeording  to  the  terma  of  the  ao- 
caHed  cmvention  «f  Gntn.  He  afiarwarda  aamd  with  hia 
nghoent  nndar  Sir  John  Mowa  in  the  lattar  part  1808, 
tlQ  the  battle  of  Com5^  Janaair  16, 1609,  whan  ha  ratomad 
with  the  ahattsred  ramaina  of  the  army  to  England. 

After  a  abort  stay  In  EnKland,Major49enanjHill,  in  1809, 
Tt-embarbed  for  Poitvgal,  ra  command  of  the  troopa  ordered 
firwn  Ireland  for  the  next  expedition,  and  waa  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lientenantgenerat.  He  served  nnder  Sir  Arthnr 
Wellealey  till  the  6th  of  Pebraary  1811,  when  he  waa  com- 
pelled by  iltnesa  to  come  to  England.  In  May  1811  be  waa 
attain  in  Portugal.  In  March  181S  he  waa  invested  by  Lord 
Wellington  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  whidi 
bad  beoi  sent  over  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secntaiyof  State. 
He  reeeived  a  alight  wonnd  on  tne  head  at  the  battle  of  Tala- 
'nra,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  honaea  of  parliament 
Ibr  bfa  aarvicea  in  that  aotion,  aa  ha  did  im  other  oeoaaioBa 
aflannxda.  He  eontinnad  to  aerva  in  the  Peniaaalar  War 
tin  it  tetminated  with  the  battla  of  TunloBsa.  After  his 
Tetnrn  to  England  Bir  Rowland  Hill  wii  oceatad,  in  May 
1614,  Baron  of  Almarez  and  of  Hawkstone,  with  fiOOO/.  a- 
year  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male.  The  htmoar  was  regranted 
to  bim  in  1616,  aa  Banm  d  Almaxei  and  Hardwicka,  with 
remainder,  in  defaolt  of  male  iaioe,  to  the  lane  male  of  bis 
deceased  elder  brother. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba,  in  March  1816, 
VotA  Hill  was  appointed  to  a  oommaad  in  Uie  Netherlands 
and  waa  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  aVIII.,  he  was  appointed  second  in  eomniand 
<rf  the  arm^  of  ocenpation  in  France,  and  remained  then  till 
the  evBcation  of  the  country  hy  the  allied  armiea. 

In  the  ^ear  1628  Lord  Hill  was  appointed  the  Oaneral 
Commanding  in  Cliief  <tf  the  Anny'—an  office  which  he  filled 
with  tndvenal  anirobation  till  tile  dediniag  attrte  of  l^a 
bealth  compelled  him  to  aend  in  hia  nalgnaBon.  He  waa 
then  raiaed  to  the  dignify  of  Viaeonnt,  September  S,  1843, 
with  remainder  to  hia  nephew,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  who 
m  DOW  the  second  Viscount  HiU.  He  died  Deoember  10, 
IStf,  at  his  reaidence,  Hardwieke  Orange,  near  Shrewsbury. 

A  column  in  honour  of  Lord  Hill,  erected  by  subscription 
after  ibe  teradnation  of  the  Peninsular  War,  forma  a  oon- 
mieaoQa  ornament  of  the  town  of  ^rewaboiy. 
HINCKLEY.  [LBiwnMinBB.1 
HINDON.  rWiiraHiM.] 
HINDUSTAN,  flmiUM  turnn,  S.  8.] 
HIPPOBOSCID^,aftmilyof  Dipterous  Insecte  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Pvpipara  or  order  Homaloptara,  containing 
ihe  Foreat-Flies,  which  exhibit  aaoh  remarlcable  variationa 
in  their  typical  atmetnn  that  Uiey  have  been  r^rded  by 
aome  anthon  aa  forming  a  diatinet  order.  The  head  ia  re- 
enred  into  a  cavity  in  front  of  Uie  IlioraX ;  it  is  divided 
tranaretssly  into  two  parti,  the  anterior  or  tisaUer  of  nUdi 


anpperii  the  mouth  and  two  imall  tnberolea,a!most  Imbedded 
at  the  lateial  aaglea,  being  rndiawntal  antenna.  The  mouth 
iaooBpoaed  of  two  earved  aeta,  incloaed  in  a  tubular  canal, 
eoTarad  hf  two  narrow  dongated  coriaoeona  plates,  regarded 

SLatraiUe  aa  palpL  Tho  oealli  an  wanting.  Thebodyia 
ort,  flat,  and  very  eoriaoeoos ;  the  wings  an  either  large 
or  entirely  wanting ;  the  narvnrsa  of  the  anterior  margin  an 
very  strong  bat  they  an  effaced  bdiind.  In  the  winged  speciea 
a  pair  of  balancers  are  also  present.  The  legs  are  very 
atrong,  and  tmrminated  by  nbiat  curved  claws,  which  an 
toothed  beneath.  Hie  abdomen  ia  oompoted  of  a  eontinuoua 
leathery-like  membrane,  capable  of  verv  great  diatension, 
which  peculiarity  ia  owing  to  the  remarkule  circnmitanee 
that  the  youi^  of  theae  inaeeta  are  singly  nouriahed  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  where  they  not  only  acquire  their 
fiiU  aiie,  but  actually  assume  the  pupa  state,  under  ^ch 
form,  Uln  very  large  eggs,  they  are  deponted  by  the  female. 
This  egg-like  cocoon  ia  at  first  soft  and  white,  nearly  as  laige 
■■  the  abdomen  of  tiie  parent  fly ;  but  by  d^reea  it  hardens, 
becomes  brown,  of  a  rounded  fmn,  and  often  notched  at  one 
end,  which  ia  covered  hy  a  ahining  khid  of  cap,  wMch  ia 
detached  on  the  inaeot'i  aasuming  the  perfoet  atate.  TUs 
ooooon  is  moreover  entirely  daatitnte  of  annidar  ineiatona.  In 
^lieh  raapeet  it  differa  from  thoae  of  other  Dipterons  Insects. 
It  ia  composed  of  the  uncast  skin  of  the  larva,  beneath  which 
the  inaeot  becooiea  a  real  inactive  pupa,  with  the  limbs  of 
the  perfoot  inaect  laid  along  the  braaat,  as  in  other  species 
whidi  undergo  the  strict  eoaretate  species  of  truuformation. 
M.  R^nmnr  was  the  first  to  discover  these  carious  partieulare 
and  he  waa  ao  anxious  to  observe  the  development  of  the 
insect  from  these  singular  9gg»,  that  be  carried  them  in  hia 
pockat  ^  day  and  took  tbem  to  bed  with  him  at  night,  in 
order  that-  they  might  have  a  uniform  degree  of  warmth  ; 
great  waa  Us  anmUa  tiwnbn  when,  instead  of  grabs  aa  he 
expected,  parfoetlBiaa  wen  pfodnoad. 

Tbaae  iueota  an  intamatittg  in  their  habit*.  They  live 
exelosively  npon  quadrupeds  and  birda ;  the  horse  ia  espe- 
cially snbject  to  the  attaeka  of  one  of  theae  speciea,  hence 
called  H\pp<Ao»ca  tqtiina.  Thia  speciea  is  the  type  of  the 
genus  JUppobotoa,  in  wfaidi  the  eyea  are  large  and  diatinet, 
being  plaoed  at  tbe  ndea  of  the  head }  the  antenna  are  in 
the  afaape  of  tubercles  wiUi  three  dorsal  seta :  the  winga  an 
large.  Mr.  Curtis  obaervea  that  these  flies  move  swiftly,  and 
like  a  cimb,  sideways  or  baekwarda  ;  they  are  very  tenacioas 
of  Ufa,  and  live  principally  on  horses,  attaching  tbemselvea 
to  the  belly  between  the  hind  thigha  and  under  the  tail, 
when  they  an  leaa  protected  by  luiir.  It  is  remarked  by 
Latreilla  that  the  asa  fean  them  most,  and  that  horses  suffer 
very  little  from  them.  In  tiie  New  Forest  they  i^und  in  a 
moit  artoniriiing  dagrae.  Mr.  Samonelle  aaya,  "  Frem  the 
flanka  of  one  horae  1  have  obtainad  aix  handnni,  whieb  con- 
listed  of  npwaida  of  a  hundred  specimens.  Iney  abound 
moat  on  white  and  li|^it-eoloured  hcniea.*' 

The  other  genera  are  t—OmiiAom^,  Ctaterina,  Oxy- 
ptenm,  Hamobora,  Mdopkagw,  Fermia^  Zipoteima,  and 
probably  Branla.  Of  these  the  first  three  are  Bndab,  and 
are  found  upon  varioua  birds,  the  Orattrina  kirvndiniM 
depositing  ita  like  a  oocoon  in  the  nest  of  Uie  swallow, 
where  it  receives  all  the  necessary  warmth ;  for  which  it 
repays  die  poorawallow  by  sucking  ita  blood.  The  winga  in 
this  genus  are  vary  long  udnairow.  The  genus  Mekphagua 
eomprisea  a  single  speciea,  M,  ovinut,  which  is  destitute  of 
wings,  and  attacks  the  aheap.  It  is  of  a  dark  reddish  colour, 
with  the  abdomen  whittso.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Sheep-Lonae,  and  ia  ao  tananona  of  lifo  that  Ray  atatea 
that  it  will  exiat  in  a  fleece  twelve  months  after  it  ia  ahorn, 
its  exerementa  even  giving  a  tinge  to  the  wool,  wUeh  is  vary 
diflicult  to  be  discharged. 

HtPPOGLOSSUS.  rPLmraoiaoim«.1 
HIPPURIC  ACID.  TCmMBTRT,  8. 
HIRCUS.  [Goat.] 

HISTOLOGY  {Urns  and  ^aybi),  that  department  of  aetence 
which  embraces  the  foots  relating  to  the  ultimate  structure 
of  iha  parts  of  plants  and  animus.  These  facta  have  been 
usually  comprehended  nnder  the  term  General  Anatomy. 
But  more  recently  it  haa  been  found  eonvenieut  to  use  the 
term  Histology.  It  is  onl^  recently  that  thia  word  could  be 
needed,  for  the  observations  upon  which  the  science  ia 
founded  have  only  been  made  aince  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  the  microscope.  It  may  be  aud  to  have  originated 
with  Mareellus  Malpuhi  (1628-94}  and  Anton  von  Leeuwen- 
hoek  (169S-17B3)  at  ue  time  when  magm^ng  glassu  were 
first  eonatncted  of  «idi  a  ^^^f^^^^f^g 
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tilt  ■tnietore  of  plants  and  auimaia.  The  ultimate  compo- 
mtioa  of  onanjaed  bodUea  waa  nnknown  to  ancient  obeerren, 
aa  well  ai  uiow  who  livtd  in  the  middle  agea.  It  la  tme 
that  Ahitotle  and  Galen  apeak  of  homof|eneoafl  and  hetan>> 
geneooi  parts  of  the  bodjr ;  and  f^llopioa,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  I6th  centory,  defined  still  more  acciuately  the  idea 
what  are  now  called  the  tisanes  of  the  body,  ret  the  more 
minate  stractore  of  these  parts  was  entirely  hidden^  from  i 
these  observers.  Even  afier  the  time  of  Malpi^  and 
Lemwenhoek  little  was  done  towards  nnrmvelliiig  the  inti- 
mate stractore  of  the  tissues  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nceaant  centnir.  We  can  only  p(ant  tosndi  men  aa  iFontaiia, 
Ifnyi^  Idabarkflhn,  Hewson,  and  Frochaaka,  u  having 
eng^iged  in  isolated  observationa  npon  the  straotnie  m 
wiona  parta  of  the  body.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1801 
that  a  connected  view  of  the  tissoea  of  the  human  body  was 
given  to  the  world,  in  snch  a  fum  aa  to  lay  the  fonnda.tion8 
fd  what  is  now  cslled  the  science  of  Histology.  The 
'  Anatomie  Oenerale  *  (Paris  1601)  of  Biehat  was  in  &ct  the 
first  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  Histology  scientifically. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  Bichat  contribated  new  obserra- 
tions  on  this  subject,  as  that  he  systematically  arranged  iriiat 
had  hitherto  been  done,  and  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  to  the  £Eict  that  it  lay  at  the  fbond*- 
tion  of  all  physiological  and  pathological  inquiries. 

In  the  direction  of  botany,  the  present  cenfauy  witnessed 
the  obswrationa  of  Bobert  wowa,  who  waa  the  fint  to  dimw 
the  atteotiou  of  botanists  to  the  importniMM  ttf  minnte 
observations  on  the  tissues  of  plants.  One  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  a  systematic  arrangement  of  Uie  tissoea  of  plants 
was  made  by  Slack,  in  the  39tA  volume  of  the  ^Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  in  a  paper  on  the  EUementaiy 
Tissues  of  Plants  and  on  V^etaole  Oircolation.  Observa- 
tiona upon  the  cellular  and  vaacular  atmctore  of  plants 
multiplied,  and  a  greater  value  and  interest  was  given  to 
these  than  they  bad  before  possessed  by  the  obeervationa  of 
Scbleiden  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  cells  of 
plants  in  his  paper  on  Phyt(^enesiB,  published  in  Mailer's 
*Aichiv  fur  Anatomie  nnd  Physiol(^;ie,'  Fartii.  1838.  He 
here  pointed  oat,  that  in  the  formation  of  v^table  cells, 
small  sharply-defined  granules  are  first  generated  in  a 
smnnlona  aubstaiiee,  and  anmnd  them  the  eell-nudei  (cjrto- 
blasts)  are  found,  which  appear  like  granalons  coagulationa 
around  the  gtanoles. 

The  resmts  of  tfaeie  observatioiu  were  commuueated  in 
1837  to  Schwann,  who,  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  cells  of  animals  and  those  of  plants,  concaved  the  idea 
that  the  same  bistoiy  of  development  woold  be  found  true 
of  the  parta  of  animals  that  had  been  discovered  by  Schleiden 
in  the  parts  of  plants.  From  this  time  the  science  of 
Histology  made  rapid  progress,  and  we  cannot  more  a{>pro- 
priately  present  its  present  eondititm  than  in  the  language 
of  Professor  KoUiker,  in  his  introdnction  to  his  'Mumal  of 
Hnman  Histology : ' — 

"In  the  year  1838  in  fact  the  demonstration  by  Br.  Th. 
Schwann  oi  the  originally  perfiectly  identical  cellular  com- 
position  of  all  animw  oisaninos,  and  of  the  origin  of  their 
higher  slmetareB  from  t£ese  elwmnts,  afforded  the  appro- 
priate conception  which  united  all  previona  ulisei  valiuiii, 
and  afforded  a  due  for  fnrdier  investigatioiii.  If  Bidrnt 
fonnded  Histology  more  theoreticslly  ny  eonstmcting  a 
system  and  carding  it  ont  logically, Schwann  haa  byhis 
investigations  sfforded  a  basis  of  facts,  and  has  thus  won 
the  second  laurels  in  this  field.  Wlat  haa  been  done  in 
this  science  sioce  Schwann  has  been  indeed  of  great  im- 
portance to  physiolo^  and  medicine,  and  in  fact  of  great 
value  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  a 
great  deal  which  Schwann  only  indicated  or  shortly  adverted 
to,  as  the  genesis  of  the  cell,  the  import  of  ^e  nucleus,  the 
development  of  the  hidur  tissues,  their  chemical  rehttions, 
dM.,  has  received  a  fnrttn  devdopmoit,  bnt  mH  this  has  not 
amoonted  to  a  step  ao  greatly  in  advuioa  as  to  constitute  a 
new  epoch.  If,  without  prstrasiona  to  presrience^  it  be 
permitted  to  speak  of  the  future,  this  conution  <d  Histology 
will  last  as  long  as  no  essential  adnnee  is  made  towards 
penetratiM  more  deeply  into  organic  structure  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  elements  of  which  that  which  we  at 
present  hold  to  be  simple  is  composed.  If  it  be  possible 
that  the  molecules  which  constitute  cell-membranes,  mus- 
cular fibrils,  axile  fibre  of  nerves,  &c,  should  be  discovered, 
and  the  laws  of  their  apposition  and  of  the  alterations  which 
the^  undergo  in  the  course  of  the  origin,  the  growtik  and  the 
activity  of  tiie  present  so-called  fllmnentaiy  patta,  should  be 


made  oat,  then  a  new  era  will  commence  for  Histtdo^,  and 
the  discoTwer  of  the  law  ct  eelli(enesis,  or  of  a  mmeenlar 
theory,  will  be  as  mnehwmera  edebiat«d  than  the  otigiiuitor 
of  the  doetxiiM  of  flw  ccnp  Q^tioB  of  all  aidmal  titeM  cot 

of  cells. 

"  In  characterising  the  present  position  of  Histology  and  vt 
its  o^ects,  we  must  by  no  meana  foreet  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, it  considers  only  <ne  of  the  three  aspects  whien  the 
elementary  parts  present  to  obeervataoi,  namely,  their  fmm. 

"  MieroscOTiical  anatomy  ia  cmusenMd  with  th*  nnder- 
•tanding  of  the  microscopic  fonas,  and  with  tb«  lawa  off  thirir 
atmetoTB  and  derdf^nwiil^  Bot  inth  any  genaial  doctrine  i< 
the  elementaiT  parta. 

"Composition  and  fondiim  are  onlyinvdved  so  br  at 
they  relate  to  the  origin  of  fwms  and  to  their  varie^. 

'*  Whatever  else  respecting  the  activity  of  the  perfect  ait- 
menta  and  their  ebemual  nutioiis  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  Uialo- 
\ogf,  is  there  either  on  pnctical  grounds,  in  order  to  glv» 
some  useful  implication  of  the  morphological  conditions,  or 
to  complete  them,  as,  from  its  intimate  alliance  with  the 
tnbject,  it  is  added  only  because  physiology  pn^  does  not 
afford  a  due  place  for  Uie  functions  of  the  elementary  parts. 

"  If  Histology  is  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  science,  its  first 
need  is  to  have  as  broad  sad  certain  an  objective  baais  as 
posnble.  To  this  end  the  minuter  atrncturail  charactoca  of 
animal  oinnisDU  are  to  be  examined  on  all  sidet,  and  not 
only  inAiBy-formodstn[ctarea,bntinalI  tho  eaiUtrpaiada 
CnHBi  their  wtt  developmHit. 

When  the  morphological  elentnfa  haVs  been  parfacQy 
made  out,  the  next  object  is  to  disoovar  the  laws  BeeordiQ| 
to  which  tiiey  arise,  wherein  one  must  not  &il  to  lum  ttgsm 
alao  to  tiieir  relations  of  eompontion  and  fimctiMi.  In  dia> 
covering  these  laws,  here  as  in  the  experimental  tdenees 
geaeially,  continual  observatim  separates  mora  and  more, 
among  the  collective  mass  of  scattered  bets  and  obaerm* 
tions,  the  occanoniU  from  the  constant,  the  accidental  foxa 
the  eesential,  till  at  last  a  aeries  of  more  and  more  general 
expresnons  of  the  facts  arises,  from  which  in  the  end  matho- 
matical  expresnons  or  fonnala  proceed,  and  thus  the  lawa 
are  enumerated. 

"If  we  inquire  how  Ux  Histology  has  aatiafied  theae 
requremcnts,  and  what  art  ita  praqweta  in  the  immolate 
fntnre,  the  answw  moat  be  a  modest  one.  Not  only  dosa  it 
not  poaaaaa  a  singlt  law,  bat  tho  materials  at  band  from 
wU<m  soeh  ihonld  be  deduced  are  aa  yet  relatively  to  aeantf, 
that  not  even  any  considerable  nnmW  of  general  ^xopamr 
Hods  appear  well  fotmded.  Not  to  speak  of  a  complato 
knowledge  of  tiio  minuter  structure  of  ammals  in  general,  wo 
are  not  acqoaiated  with  the  structura  of  a  singio  createt 
throughout,  not  even  of  man,  although  he  has  been  ao  fra- 
quenuy  the  object  of  investigation ;  and  therefore  it  has 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  bring  the  science  eaaentiaUy 
nearer  its  goal.  It  would  however  be  unjoatto  overiocAand 
depreciate  what  we  do  possess ;  and  it  may  at  any  rata  be 
said  that  we  have  acquired  a  rich  store  of  facts,  and  a  fisw 
more  trustworthy  propraitions.  To  indicate  only  the  nun 
important  of  the  former,  it  nu^  be  moitionod  that  w»  ham 
a  very  sufficient  acqoamtaneo  with  the  porfeot  domentanr 
parts  of  the  higher  animala;  and  that  we  alao  nndtntaaia 
thebdETvelopmeut,  with  the  ezcejition  of  the  eiaatio  tiaaoe, 
and  of  the  eWients  of  the  teeth  and  bones.  Hie  mode  in 
which  these  are  united  into  organs  has  been  lees  examined ; 
^et  on  this  head  also  much  has  been  added  of  late,  eepedally 
in  man,  whose  individnal  oi^[ans,  with  the  excej^on  of  tho 
nervous  system,  the  higher  organs  of  sense,  and  a  few  elands 
(the  liver,  blood-vaacnlar  glands),  have  been  almost  exJnauat- 
ively  investigated.  If  the  like  progreaa  continue  to  bomade^ 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  will  in  a  few  years  be  no 
dearly  made  out  that,  except  perhaps  in  the  nervous  tyaten, 
nothing  more  of  importanoe  will  remain  to  be  don*  with  oar 

fireaent  modea  of  investigation.  With  Comparative  Hiato- 
ogy  it  it  othcrwiat:  hardly  oomniencod,  not  ^ears  bnt 
decades  will  be  needed  to  outy  out  the  neMBsaiy  investiga- 
tions. Whoever  will  do  good  wmk  in  this  fiera  mnat,  07 
monographs  of  typical  forma  tmbradng  th^  wholo  ttnu^on 
frx>m  the  earliest  periods  of  development,  obtain  a  geneial 
view  of  all  the  diviaiona  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  then  bf 
the  methods  above  desciUwd  strive  to  develop  their  laws. 

"As  regards  the  gmwal  propositions  of  Histology,  th« 
science  has  made  no  important  progress  since  Schwann  $ 
however,  much  has  been  attained  br  utte  oonfirmation  of  the 
broad  outlines  of  his  doctrines.  The  position,  that  all  thm 
bightr  animals  at  ont  time  consist  >^mUt  of  otlk,  tad  d*> 
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yAop  from  those  their  higher  elementary  parts,  etaads  firm ; 
tiunigh  it  mnBt  net  be  tmderatood  as  if  cells,  or  their  dpntw- 
txwB,  woe  the  sole  posHble  or  existiiig  elements  of  animals. 
In  the  same  way,  Schwann's  conception  of  the  genesis  of 
cells,  though  considerably  modified  and  extended,  has  not 
been  essentially  chan^,  since  the  eeU-nnclens  still  remains 
as  the  priiioi{ttl  &ctor  of  cell-development  and  of  oell-mnlti- 
plication.  Least  advance  has  been  made  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  origin  of  cells  and  of  the  higher  elements  ;  and 
our  acquaintance  with  tbe  elementary  processes  which  take 
place  daring  the  formation  of  organs  must  be  i^iarded  as  Tery 
alight.  Yet  the  right  track  in  clearing  np  these  pmnts  has 
been  entered  mon ;  and  a  logiol  invaatigistion  of  uie  ehemi- 
eal  relatimia  of  the  elementan;  pwta  and  of  thmr  nwleeolar 
finvee,  after  the  manner  of  Ponders,  Dabois,  Lndwig,  and 
others,  combined  with  a  more  pntfoond  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  t>iem,  such  as  has  already  taken  place  with  r^ard 
to  tbe  mitsules  and  nerves,  and  forther,  a  histological  treat- 
ment of  embryology,  sech  as  has  been  attempted  by  Reichert, 
Vogt,  and  myself,  i^'assuredly  raise  tbe  veil,  and  bring  as 
step  by  step  nearer  to  the  desired  thon^  perhapa  never-to- 
be-reached  end." 

We  refer  here  to  some  of  the  more  important  works  and 
papere  to  he  ccmsoltsd  on  ibis  subject. 

kdlUkor,  Manual  of  Human  Bittologif ;  harper,  Craurtd 
Anatoa^,  in  Quain's  Ekmenta  of  AtuOooui;  Beale,  The 
JIfieroteope  and  it»  Ap^ieation  to  C^imoal  Todd 
and  Bowman,  Pllmioliyieal  Anatoli^;  Oecber,  SammUtf 
tk*  €fm€nU  and  MimU  Anatoawof  Mam  and  Me  Moat- 
muUa/  Qoodm,Anatmiie^aM^Patkolojfi«(UOi«enalioiUi 
lUau3\,  Mimmi^  Aadoiiigr  ;  Bowman,  0»  lile  Sh-wlan 
of  Volmaary  MukU  (Phil.  TVofi/.,  1840) ;  Kiemao,  On 
the  StmOure  of  the  Zieer  (Phil.  TVaiu.,  1635) ;  MandU 
Manual  ttAnatomie  QtniraU;  Mohl,  On  the  Vegatablt  Cell; 
Owen,  Leeturet  on  GoiftparativeAntaomv;  Qoekett,  Xeeteres 
on  Histdo^;  Schleiden,  Prinnplet  of  St^entijic  Botany; 
Schleiden  and  Scbw&on,  MieroK(^)iecU  Rmarehea  (Syden- 
ham Society);   C^elopadia  ^ Anatomf  and  Plg/iiology; 
Robin^^Mftnrs  N<awelh  da  VigHaxa  Parasitea  ;  Carpenter, 
PrincipUa  <f  Phytiology,  Qmeral  and  ChmpartOvie* 
( Quarter fy  JmurmU  of  Mieroteapiaai  iSWmm.) 
HITCHIN.  [HxaTroaDBHJiie.1 
HOUBUT,  or  HALIBUT.  [PlwDMnonDJi.] 
HOLLYHOCK.  [AtTHXA.] 

HOLHAN,  JAMES,  known  as  *The  Blind  IVamller,* 
«u  bom  in  or  ahoot  the  year  1787.  He  entned  the  ro^ 
nsTy  in  December  1798,  and  was  appointed  lientenant  in 
April  1607.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  an  illness  which 
raanltvd  from  bis  professional  dnties  deprived  him  entirely 
of  hi«  sight  On  the  29th  of  September  18IS,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ooe  of  the  Naval  Knights  of  Windsor,  of  whom 
there  are  six,  with  a  governor.  By  i-t^^M,  when  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  bis  condition,  in  1819,  partly  the 
state  of  his  health  and  partly  a  desire  for  change  induced 
him  to  set  oat  on  a  ionruoy  to  the  Continent,  of  which  he 
pabli^ed  an  account  in  '  The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  under* 
taken  in  the  Years  1819, 1820, 1831,  through  France,  Italy, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  parts  of  Oermauy  borderins  on  the 
Rhine,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  comprising  Incidents 
that  occmTed  to  the  Author,  who  haa  low  snffered  nnder  a 
total  Deprivation  of  Sight ;  by  Jamas  Hdman,  S.N.  ai^ 
K.W.,*  8vo.  1822.  On  the  19th  of  July  18S3,  he  embarked 
on  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mos- 
cow, Novgorod,  and  finally  to  Mcntak,  the  c^tal  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  His  intention  ww,  when  the  iee  on  Lake  Baikal 
becanM  snffidently  firm,  to  have  crossed  over,  and  travelled 
thxoogh  Mongolia  and  China.  At  Irkutsk  however  an  order 
waa  receivedby  the  Russian  antborities  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  prohibiting  him  fti>m  proceeding  any  farther,  and 
he  waa  compelled  to  return.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
Rassian  officer  to  the' frontiers  of  Oermany,  and  was  treated 
with  external  politenesa  combined  with  much  barahneas  and 
severity.  After  hts return  to  EngUod he  published'  Travela 
throogta  Bosaia,  Sibfoia,  Pohutd,  Austria,  Saxoiiy,  Pnisria, 
Hanover,  tBC,  daring  the  years  18SS,  1833^  and  16S^  while 
saffarii^  from  total  Blindness,  and  comprising  an  Aeeoant  of 
the  Anther  being  conducted  a  State  Prisoner  from  the 
Eastern  Parts  of  Siberia,'  3  vols.  8vo,  162S. 

Mr.  Holman's '  Travels  through  Russia  *  were  intended, 
as  be  states,  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
travels  and  voyagea  round  the  world,  which  he  afterwards 
accomplished,  and  which  occupied  about  fiveyears.  After 
his  xetnm  he  published  *  A  Voyage  roimd  the  World,  indnd- 


i«g  Travels  in  Africa,  Aria,  AustrahMia,  America,  ftc.  from 
1837  to  1838,*  4  Tolx.  8vo,  18S4.  In  this  'Voyage*  he 
visited  first  tbe  islands  of  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa ;  thence  be  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  went  to  the  gold-mines.  Afrer  travelling 
some  time  in  Bran],  be  recrossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  Care  of 
Good  Hope,  and  virited  Caffirland,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
and  Ceylon,  whence  be  passed  to  Hindustan.  He  next 
passed  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  New  Sooth  Wales,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand,  and  returned  ronnd 
Cape  Horn  to  England.  In  1843  he  visited  Dalmatia,  Mon- 
tenem,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  and  passsd  in  1844  by  Moldavia 
into  Transflvaoia.  Ueatenaat  Holnan's  aeries  of  voyngea 
and  travels  mteited  mwih  intersat  wlmi  tbqr  were  pnblulwd, 
chiefly  from  the  extraordittary  cironmstaDce  of  their  having 
been  accomplished  by  a  man  who  waa  totally  blind,  hut  they 
are,  as  migbt  be  expected,  of  little  value  for  ai^  infbnnatini 
whieh  they  eontiiin.   He  died  July  28, 1857. 

HOLOCANTHUS.  [Chxtodoii.} 

HOLSWORTHY.  rDEvoiisBisa.l 

HONDURAS,  I^pnblie  of,  Central  America,  occupies  the 
elevated  country  between  the  table-land  of  Oiiatemala  and 
the  plains  of  Mosquiios  and  Nicaragua.  It  lies  between  14* 
0'  and  16*  N.  lat.,  and  abont  86°  30*  and  880  40*  W.  long. ; 
but  a  narrow  tract  extenda  southward  between  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  as  &r  as  tbe  Qnlf  of  Conchagua  on  the  Padfle, 
13*  30*  N.  lat  Honduras  is  bounded  £.  by  the  Mosquito 
territory,  but  tbe  botmdary  line  on  this  side  remains  unde- 
fined i  S.  by  the  republics  of  Niearuna  and  Salvador,  except 
where  the  narrow  tract  of  land  reaves  down  to  the  Golf  itf 
Cimehagua ;  W.  by  Guatemala ;  and  N.  by  the  Ca^bean  Sea. 
The  area  is  about  30,000  square  miles;  the  population  is  about 
230,000,  of  whmn  three-fourths  are  ladinos  or  mulattoes. 

Smfaee,  Tbe  Caribbean  coast  from  Cape  Cameron  to 
Cape  Hondnraa  bears,  wirh  a  general  concave  sweep,  dne 
west ;  and  thence  to  Caballo  Point,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Motagua,  a  short  distance  east  of  which  is  tbe  boundsj^ 
of  the  republic,  it  bean  W.  S.W.  Between  Capes  Cameron 
and  Honduras  the  coast  is  low ;  tbence  westward  it  is  for 
tbe  moat  part  high  and  rocky.  Tbe  only  available  ports  are 
Tnudllo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  whidi 
is  merely  an  open  roadstead  in  a  bay  formed  by  Cape 
Hondnraa ;  and  Omoa,  a  small  bnt  good  faarhonr  near  the 
vreatorn  octramity  of  the  lepnblic.  The  whole  of  thu  coast 
is  extremdr  nnhealtby,  and  oonsequeatly  veiT  thinly 
pe(^led.  Tne  amall  tnwt  owned  by  Hondnraa  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Conchagua,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  also  low, 
subject  to  be  inundated  by  spring  tides,  and  vary  unhealthy  | 
bnt  in  neither  case  does  the  miasmatic  influence  extend  ar 
inland. 

Tbe  Bur&ce  of  the  country  is  greatly  broken.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  table-land  traversed  by  eeveral  ridges  of  hills 
mnniog  from  north-west  to  south-east  with  secoiuarT  ridm 
branching  obliquely  from  them.  The  general  level  of^e 
tahle-lana  is  perhaps  about  4000  feet ;  the  higbest  part  is 
the  sonthera  eide,  miere  it  borders  on  Salvador.  Close  upon 
tbe  shores  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Sena  Onoa,  extends  fimn  Cape  Honduras  to  Caballo  Point, 
naarwhieh  ia  Hoirat  Omoa,7000fiset  high,  which  gives  itsname 
to  the  ridge.  The  culminating  point  wUiis  ridn  ia  the  peak 
of  C«^|rdioy,  87*  W.  long.,  whidi  is  7000  feet  above  the  fevsl 
of  the  sea.  The  ridges  which  traverse  tbe  interior  of 
Honduras  do  not  atbuu  any  great  altitude  above  tbe  general 
leveL  Between  the  ridges  are  Iodk,  wide,  open  aud  {ertile 
valleys,  which  moetly  descend  gentfy  to  the  great  plain  on 
the  east  Near  the  western  end  of  the  state  are  the  broad 
valleys  of  the  Chamalicon  and  the  Ulna,  which  are  overgrown 
by  thick  forests  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  fuatic  trees.  Along 
the  southern  side  of  the  territory  runs  a  ridge  which  divides 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  f>Il 
into  the  Atlantic ;  but  only  a  few  peaks  attain  any  cou- 
sidwable  elevation.  From  this  ridge,  and  from  tibe  transverae 
ridgea  north-west  of  itj  a  aeriea  ox  high  and  ate^  hills  rise 
frrai  a  hroad-bwked  tract  of  high  ground  anl  connect  the 
table-land  <tf  Hondnraa  with  that  of  GuatemaU.  The  valleys 
between  these  rid^  are  vf  eomparatively  moderate  width. 

The  principal  nvcra  flow  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  B^in- 
ning  on  tbe  west  we  have  the  Chatnalicon,  which  rises  on 
the  Merandon  Mountains  near  14°  N.  lat  and  flows  in  a 
generally  northern  direction  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras  a  little 
east  of  Ponta  de  Caballos.  For  a  large  fart  of  its  upper 
oonrse  it  flows  through  a  wild  and  nnii^brted  country ;  but 
u  it  ^ij^oachea  the  sea  thgit^mii^uppuu^tL^ft^eat 
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width,  iti  ilopM  being  ooreved  with  nit  fwMti  of  valnabls 
timber  trees.  Like  moat  of  the  riren  of  the  state  the 
uTijtBtion  of  the  Chemalicon  is  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its 
month.  East  of  the  Ch&maUcon  is  the  Uloa,  a  much  longer 
and  more  important  stream.  It  is  formed  by  the  nnion  near 
Santii^  of  several  branches  the  loiuest  of  which  rises  not 
&r  from  the  borden  of  Salvadnri  it  SOm  into  the  aea  a  ihort 
distance  west  of  Fanta  de  Sal  after  a  eonne  of  aboat  300 
miles;  only  a  few  milee  of  the  lower  part  are  navigable. 
The  next  river  of  any  size  is  the  Tnixillo,  the  month  of 
whiob  forms  the  harbour  of  the  same  name.  East  of  this  is 
the  Affnan,  which  after  a  conrse  of  abont  100  miles  diBchaixes 
itself  by  two  branches  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  abont  30  mues 
east  of  Cape  Honduras.  None  of  these  are  navigable  for 
mora  than  a  short  distance,  and  then  only  by  piri^naB  (a  sort 
of  river  barges),  except  the  Ulna  and  Chwiahcoo,  which 
admit  small  schooners.  The  Cholnteea,  which  falls  into  the 
Pacific  at  the  Bay  of  Concbagnaj  a  small  stream  draining  a 
narrow  valle;^,  is  the  only  river  of  the  state  winch  does  not 
enter  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Hie  roads  thioaghont  the  r^ablie 
are  mere  traeka  worn  by  continnal  use. 

CStmoMf&n^  J*rodudum.~~Tbe  dimat^  except  al«ig  the 
coaat,  is  on  tiie  whole  aalnbrions,  thoagh  the  temperature  is 
somewhat  high.  Ooitre  is  common  in  the  elevated  districts. 
The  valleys  opening  to  the  sea  are  very  fertile,  bat  moist  and 
unwholesome.  Those  from  which  the  air  of  the  sea  ia 
intercepted  by  raoges  of  hills  are  less  hnmid  and  more 
habitable,  but  their  fertility  is  not  so  great,  Oo  the  table- 
land, and  in  the  districts  not  contiguoos  to  the  CaribbMin 
Sea,  the  dry  season  bepns  abont  the  close  of  October,  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  May ;  during  which  time  only  a  few 
ahowera  ooeasionally  refireu  the  air.  In  the  beginning  of 
Jane  thunder  is  frequent,  and  is  followed  by  long  and  heavy 
laina.  But  even  during  this  time  it  rains  only  in  the  evening 
and  night :  from  six  o'dodc  in  the  moming  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  artemoon,  no  elond  passes  over  the  sky,  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  pleasant  Towaras  the  middk  of  October 
the  north  winds  set  in  with  frequent  thnndantorms*  and 
after  them  the  dry  season  bw^ns. 

The  most  important  natural  |ivodacU(»i  ara  tha  mit  fiveiti 
of  mahogany,  cedar,  fustic,  pimento,  and  nonwoni  other 
valnable  trees ;  but  owing  to  the  bacbess  of  the  roads,  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  and  other  local  canaes,  they  are  turned  to 
comparatively  little  account  From  the  same  causes,  and 
from  the  indisposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  steady  labour  in 
the  fields,  sgricoltnre  is  in  a  very  backward  state  ;  not  only 
are  immense  tracte  of  fertile  land  wholly  neglected,  bat  the 
land  which  is  nnder  cnltivation  is  very  ur  from  being 
rendered  as  productive  as  it  easily  might  be.  Maize,  rice, 
some  wheat  and  barley,  frixoles,  plantains,  and  varioas  fruits 
and  vcgetaldea  are  Uie  principal  articles  grown,  but  soarcely 
in  infficiMit  qnantitieB  for  the  leqniremenla  of  the  inhidn- 
tanta.  In  the  western  diatricta  of  Oraciu  tobacoo  of  very 
fine  quality  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  exportatiMi.  The 
diief  dependence  of  the  hoabandman  ia  on  the  cattle,  t^- 
which  Vast  herds  are  reared  on  the  plains  in  tte  interitK. 
Yet  though  such  large  nambers  are  maiotaiaod,  they  form 
bat  a  limited  article  of  export,  and  tallow  and  hides  are  only 
exported  to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Sheep  are  not 
so  Dumeroos  aa  in  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Central 
America.  Horses  are  not  much  attended  to,  nor  are  they  of 
superior  kinds.  Moles  are  numerous,  they  being  genenily 
used  in  the  country  for  the  transport  of  goods. 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  coarser  articles  of 
home  consnmption.  The  commerce  is  bat  small ;  the 
fbreitin  trade  ia  chiefly  carried  on  throngh  Beliie.  As 
already  indicated  the  expoiti  are  {aineipally  of  mahogany, 
cedar,  Brazil,  and  other  cabinet  and  dyo'wooda ;  aarsapmlla, 
hides,  and  ue  products  of  the  mines.  The  imports  are 
Britiiii  cottons,  wooUens,  and  hardware!^  with  various 
French,  Qerman,  and  American  goods.  Honduras  is  the 
piincipal  mining  country  of  Central  America.  The  cUef 
mining  districts  are  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  republic,  but  some  mines  occur  in  every  department 
Gold  is  found  in  veins  in  (^uarttose  rocks  ;  and  in  grains  in 
alluvial  deposits  in  the  ravines,  and  in  the  aanda  of  soTeral 
of  the  rivers.  Silver  mines  occur  in  several  places  in  the 
department  of  Tegucigalpa,  and  also  more  or  less  frequently 
in  all  the  other  departments.  Copper  is  found  of  good 
qualitjr  in  Cholttteca  and  elsewhere.  Lead  and  iron-ore  aie 
ntund  in  several  places.  Of  the  present  annaal  products  of 
the  minea  we  have  howevwr  no  reliable  statement  In 
Oraeiaa  oeeor  vmns  of  remarkably  fine  opals,  aa  well  aa 


•ome  jiddinf  emeralda.  Jasper,  asbestos,  and  cinnabar  an 
likewiae  obtained.   Excellent  marble  ia  wrought 

Divui<m»f  Tovtu,  «^.~Hondaras  is  divided  into  seven 
department»~Comayagaa,  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre, 
and  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic :  Oiadoa  to  the 
south-west,  and  Santa  BariMra  to  the  nortli-wert  of 
Comayagna,  both  <tf  whioh  extend  to  On^mala,  and  Santa 
Barbum  inelndes  the  coast  as  lar  east  aa  Puntads  Sal :  Yoro^ 
north  of  Comayagna,  extends  elong  the  coast  from  Ponta  de 
Sal  eastward  to  Cape  Honduras,  and  contains  the  port-town 
of  Tmxillo :  T^ucigalpa  lies  east  of  Comayagna,  and  is  the 
chief  mining  district  and  most  thickly  inhabited  department 
of  the  republic :  on  the  north-eaat  of  it  is  the  department  of 
Juticalpa,  whicfa  extends  to  the  Moaquito  territory :  south  of 
Comayagna  is  Cholateca,  which  stretches  down  to  the  Golf 
of  Conchagna,  where  is  ue  little  port-town  of  San  Lorenio, 
established  a  few  years  back  in  order  to  give  the  republic  a 
port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific.  In  the  interior  are  few  con- 
siderable towna;  on  the  coast  are  only  the  small  port-towni 
of  Omoa  and  Tmxillo. 

Oonuqftigua  (VaSadoUd  de),  the  cafatal,  ia  ntoated  in  a 
fine  but  nnhealthy  valley,  at  nearly  on  equal  diatance  from 
the  porta  of  Omoa  and  Triixillo,in  SO' N.  lat,8r  SCW. 
long.,  and  contains  3000  inbabitanta.  The  public  bnildioga 
are  a  cathedral,  several  chnrchea,  a  college,  an  hospital,  &c. 

TegueiffcUpa  contains  from  6000  to  10,000  inhabitanU,aBd 
ii  the  moat  popnlons  place  in  Honduras,  being  the  chief  town 
of  the  great  mming  diatiict  In  ita  neighbonriiood  ore  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  c(^per,  kbA  iron.  It  is  at  a  conaideiaUe 
elevation  above  the  eea. 

Omoa,  on  the  Bay  of  Hondnras,  16"*  38'  N.  lat,  88*  &  W. 
long.,  IS  or  Ifi  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hotagoa, 
is  a  small  place  i  nhabited  by  a  few  ladinos,  but  is  a  good  deal 
frequented  i  the  harbour,  which  ia  formed  by  a  small  bay,  is 
very  good.  The  gooda  imported  from  Europe  or  America, 
are  sent  by  bargee  to  Oual&n,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Motagu 
The  town  is  vatT  unhealthy. 

TruxiUo,  farther  to  the  east,  formerly  carried  on  on  aetin 
trade  with  Havanna,  but  it  now  exports  only  mahogany  and 
a  few  bides,  with  a  small  qoaoiity  of  Baraapanlla andtortoise- 
shell  to  Beliae-  The  town  with  ita  suburbs  contains  ohoat 
4000  inhabitants. 

C/otwmnienf,  i^c — The  government  ia  vested  in  a  picadent 
and  two  chambeia.  The  president  is  elected  by  tno  cham* 
bers^  and  asaisted  by  a  council  of  state  consisting  of  the 
miniatera  and  some  other  members.  The  chambers  constat 
of  a  legislative  asaembly  of  14  deputies,  and  a  eenate  of  14 
members.  The  repubUc  baa  a  debt  of  about  300,000  dollaia. 
We  have  not  a  recent  return  of  tiie  revenue.  The  diief 
court  of  justice  is  the  supreme  court  at  Comayagna,  which  ii 
presided  over  by  three  jadgea.  The  president  ia  the  ctnn- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  miutia.  The  established  reUgion  ii 
the  Roman  Catholic,  bat  other  forms  of  worahip  are  pa- 
mitted.   Education  is  in  a  very  neglected  atate. 

The  coaat  of  Hondnraa  waa  discovered  by  Colnmbiu  ia 
1S02.  The  Spaniards  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  coontiy 
a  few  yean  later ;  from  which  time  it  remained  a  part  of  t^ 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Guatemala  until  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  South  America  in  1820-  Honduiaa  was  ihca 
comprised  in  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  which  in  1823,  Honduras  formed  oue  of  the  federal 
states  of  Central  America ;  but  thia  union  waa  also  of  Aoct 
duration,  and  Hondaras  than  becameand  hoi  linca  eontiaaed 
to  be  an  independent  repoblio. 

{S^Tiw,  History  of  Guatemala;  Haefkine,  OaiArttaiAm 
riia ;  Baily,  Central  America^  &c.) 

HONDUBAS,  BRITISH,  or  .&Imw,  a  British  wtUement 
on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  N.  bj 
Yucatan,  W.  by  Vera  Pax,  S.  by  Guatemala,  and  E.  by  the 
Bay  of  Hondnraa  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  •attlemeat 
extends  from  16°  £4'  to  18"  30'  N.  lat,  and  from  88-  to  S?* 
30'  W.  long.  The  area  is  about  10,370  njuare  miles,  and  the 
population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  Canhs  and  negroea,  is 
about  12,000. 

The  surface  is  very  irr^lar.  In  the  interior  it  ia  greatly 
elevated,  while  the  coast  ia  for  the  most  part  low,  ana 
fringed  with  reefs  and  small  islands,  term^  keys,  whii^ 
render  the  navigation  very  hazardoua.  The  country  is 
watered  by  nnmeroas  rivers,  the  chief  being  the  Belize,  wnidi 
is  navigable  for  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  rocka  are 
principally  primary  and  calcareous.  The  easterly  or  seo- 
hreetes  which  prevail  daring  nine  nmiijhs  of  thcL  year,  tem- 
per  the  heat,  w-hich  howgw^  ia^^g^^ey^5g^l^v• ;  the 
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Osmunutar  Midom  riMiabm  as^AAKsmiB  tha  hotlMt 
tfan^  and  daring  the  wet  HMm  It  rinki  to  60*.  In  Sum, 
Jvljt  Angnit,  ud  Baptembar  bovf  ind  frMsent  till, 
■ud  Umm  an  tile  most  unhaaltfay  monthi  of  tae  year,  diiaaM 
being  engendered  by  tbe  nunfa  miasmata  ariaing  from  the 
lowlands  and  swamp*.  The  hU  by  the  coasts  and  rirers  is 
'  a  rich  allaTial  depont,  and  Teiy  fartile.  On  the  higbw 
grounds  are  extansiTe  forests  of  mabogany-tnM  of  magnift- 
cent  growth,  and  the  logwood-tree  abminda  in  the  swamps. 
Cedar  and  other  valuable  timber-trees  are  among  the  lutnial 
prodoots.  The  plantain  is  extensiTely  onltivated.  Matie, 
rice,  CBSsaTa,  arrow>raot,  yarns,  &o.  are  grown.  Cotton, 
sugar,  and  eo&e,  thoogh  Utile  oaltirated,  snoceed  welL  In 
the  woods  tha  nd  tiger,  the  black  tiger,  the  tiger^t,  the 
leopard,  and  other  wild  animals,  and  game,  am-  fband. 
Tortie  abound  on  the  luys. 

British  HmduM  it  prcnad  by  a  Svperintsndent,  and  a 
Pafclio  Meeting,  ounisttDg  of  seren  magistrates  appmnted 
the  inhabitants.  The  snperiniendent  u  immediately  snbeo^ 
dinate  to  the  GhiTemor  of  Jamaica,  from  whom  he  holds  a 
commission.  He  is  assisted  in  the  adniinistrati<m  of  gorem- 
ment  by  an  Execative  Conneil,  ctmtistine  of  the  chief  jostiee, 
the  attmmey-general,  the  officer  oommanmng  the  land  forces, 
and  the  public  treasurer.  An  Act  of  the  local  l^fislatore 
has  however  been  passed  by  which  tha  eonstitntion  of  the 
coonoil  and  assembly  is  proposed  to  be  altogether  remodsUed. 
British  Hondnras  is  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica.  About  1000/. 
ia  voted  annoaUy  by  the  legiriatore  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  adn<- 
cation. 

The  priooipal  products  of  tha  eovntiT  in  miJiogany  and 
li^wooa,  bat  cochineal,  samapariUa,  inmgo^  are 
aliw  exported,  which  oomnwotua  an  altontiier  the  prcdnoe 
ot  the  states  ot  Centtal  America,  and  ara ImAidit  to  Beliie 
mexaly  in  tha  coarse  el  tuamt  to  Ewcma.  Ina  total  valoe 
of  the  exports  in  1861  was  411,443^;  in  it  was 

391,223^  The  commerce  of  British  Htmdnras  is  centred  in 
the  capital,  and  indeed  tmly  town  of  anr  siis,  Balize,  or 
Belize,  nnder  which  it  is  more  fully  noticed,  and  when  will 
also  be  foand  mentioned  varions  other  facta  idating  to  the 
■ettlemant.   [Balizs,  or  Bslizi.] 

HONEY-GUIDES.  riNmoATOuiu.] 

HONEY-STONE.  [MBLLnm.] 

HONEYSUCKLE,  FRENCHT.  rHEDmmiw.} 

HONKENEJA,  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to  thanatnial 
order  Carycp^tiacea,  and  the  sobKoder  Akinem.    It  has 

aepali^  6  laiga  petals,  10  staawiiB  idtaniatkg  with  glands, 
8  uui  valves,  and  very  few  large  aeeda. 

M.  pqUoidti  is  a  Bdtidi  spaciaa  finnd  «i  sandy  asa^oasti. 
It  baa  ovate-aenta  sesnla  leaves,  Aeshy,  glabnm^  and 
1-nerved  the  petals  obovate ;  sepals  ovate^btnse,  l-nerred, 
shorter  than  the  petals ;  the  atams  are  dichotomoos,  pro- 
cumbent, riiiiomatoos ;  the  flowers  proceed  from  the  forks 
of  the  stem  &eqsently  diooioai ;  e^aalat  laijg^  gUibosa  ; 
•eeds  few,  and  large. 

HOOPER.  [SwANs.l 

HOPPER,  THOMAS,  architect,  was  bora  at  Bocheatar, 
in  Kent,  Jnly  eth,  177S  or  1776,  and,  aoeotding  to  a  £smily 
traditicHi,  was  descended  from  a  natural  daughter  of  Richard 
III.  Thomas  Hopper,  when  veryyonng,  was  ^placed  under 
faia  &Uher,  a  clever  measuring  suveyor,  aiid  it  u  believed  be 
vmrjr  aom  had  the  cfciaf  dntjr  and  rasponrilnUty  of  the 
bnarnMS.  Thus  led  to  direct  his  attantim  to  arehitectun, 
h«  became  in  soma  degree  a  aelf-tanght  atehitaot;  and 
baing  about  this  time  introdscad  to  lu.  WaUi  Porter,  a 
ftiend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  a  aort  of  anthority  in  mat* 
ton  of  taste.  Hopper  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  Porter, 
and  was  eoqiloyed  by  him  in  eztsnsive  alterations  and 
decoantiwB  to  hu  tumse  at  Fnlham,  called  (^ven  Cottage. 
Thia  hoQSQ  became  a  ranarhable  speoimen  of  the  'cottago- 
omSe  *  style,  afterwards  so  fsshionable,  and  which  Hopper 
perfaa^  was  the  meant  of  introdacing.  The  house  contamed 
a  *  robber's  cave,*  entered  from  the  tc^ :  an  octagonal  vesti- 
bule, with  the  roc^  supported  by  palm-trees ;  a  '  gothie ' 
chapel  with  stained  glass,  and  other  whimsies ;  and  exter- 
nally presented  the  appearance  of  a  thatched  cottage,  with 
trelua>wOTk  and  eraepiw  plants.  Hon  tha  Prince  often 
•npped.  Hopper  was  maaa  nnown  to  him,andwa8  employed 
at  Carlton  House  in  soawaltantioBa,  aa  wall  as  on  the  cut" 
■ervatory  there-^  sort  of  fai"*«*irtn  of  Hairy  tha  Seventh's 
Chapel,  which  was  erected  at  one  end  of  the  lower  suite  of 
Toonu,  aiul  used  at  the  fite  to  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814. 
Here  supper  tables  win  plaoadr-down  tliair  Ingth  baiag  a 
lumraw  ts&k  for  witir,  in  vUeh  liva  fldidi^ortad.  Hoiq^*t 


iuto,nAtha  ait  «f  tha  day^tha  ohntetar  of  vMoh  last 
has  bean  suffidentiy  pointed  out  above— "wen  suited  ta  one 
anothtt- ;  and,  fhveuiably  introduced,  and  possessing  great 
meigy,  a  wonderful  flow  of  conversation,  md  high  sinrits, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  at  a  time  iriien  there  wen  Itwar  pro- 
fessional architects  than  then  an  now,  Thomas  Hipper 
diould  have  speedily  entered  upon  a  large  practice. 
Amongst  the  buildings  of  all  kinds  which  he  was  employed 
in  either  eracting  or  altering,  may  be  -  named —Slana  Castle, 
in  Ireland,  for  the  Marqais  of  Conyngham ;  Penrhyn  Caatle, 
near  Bsngor,  North  Wales;  (Word  Castle,  Aimafih; 
Eastuk  Lodm,  Danmow,  for  Visconnt  Msynudj  Leigh 
Court,  near  Bristol ;  the  house  at  Kimmel  Park,  near  St. 
Asaph,  for  Lord  Dinorben;  one  at  Amesbnry  Park,  near 
Salisbury  J  Dantmy  Palace,  Essex;  Oatton  Huuse,  Surtey ; 
Wyvanboe  ^k  i  Uanover  Court,  Monmoathshire,  for  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall ;  Stanstad  Faik,  near  Havant,  Hants ;  Mai^ 
gam,  in  South  Wales;  Alton  Towers,  Staffordabin;  Bood 
Ashton,  near  Trowbridge  t  and  many  others  of  the  same 
dass— tha  works  which  wen  of  the  nature  of  alterations 
generally  involving  complete  re-modelling  of  the  stmeture 
and  of  its  architectural  character.  He  attempted  several 
different  styles— the  baronial  castdla^ed,  then  in  fevour, 
being  of  course  amongst  the  number.  Penrhyn  Castla  is 
periu^  the  best  exemplification  of  the  latter  kind  of  taste, 
and  IS  indeed  in  many  respects  impresrive  in  effect, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  Hopper  s  best  work.  A  vastamoont 
was  expended  on  it  He  designed  a  baronial  castle  for  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  at  Dnnkeld,  in  Sootland,  which  if  completed 
would  have  rivalled  Windsor  Castle  in  extent,  thon^  the 
building  never  got  beyond  the  fonndaUons.  He  waetad 
several  prisons,  amtrngst  them  tha  Essex  Coonty  Gaol,  to 
which  afterwards  ha  nisdaaltaratioBseaatisg40,ClOO&  on  ita 
etmversion  for  the  cellular  system.  In  London  ha  wu  tha 
architect  of  Arthur's  Club-Hoaso  in  St.  Jamas*»street,  tha 
Lesal  and  General  Life  Insnrance  Offloe  in  Fleet  8lreo^ 
and  the  Atlas  Fin  Oflloe  in  Cheapsids.  His  general  manner 
for  snch  buildings  was  derived  from  the  dass  of  edifices  to 
which  the  Bacqneting  House,  Whitehall,  belongs.  His 
laat  work,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  which  is  inferior 
in  character,  was  designed  and  superintended  by  him  gratni- 
tously ;  but  in  it  ha  met  with  much  vexation  and  1^1  ex- 
pense. Ha  was  for  many  years  the  cono^  surreyor  of 
Essex,  and  surveyor  to  the  Atlas  Fin  Office.  Ha  waa  a 
competitor  for  the  General  Post  Office  in  St.  JMartin's-le-OTand, 
when  nearly  one  hundnd  dnigna,  1^  asgfa^nina  oom^ 
petitots,weresnbmitted.  Sr  Robert  Smina,  who  had  not  beut 
a  eompatitw,  was  ultinutdy  augsged  to  oect  tha  building ; 
and  lu.  Hopper  cootoided  that  us  dengn  had  been  ased, 
with  the  omisnon  of  some  columns  snd  of  a  few  other 
features ;  and  this,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melboome,  in  1889 
'  On  the  Building  of  the  Ro^  Exchange,*  he  showed,  by 
the  aid  of  plau  and  elevatiims,  might  tuva  been  the  case. 
He  waa  also  a  competitor  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament, 
and  published  hia  designs  in  folio  at  some  expenss.  Amongst 
manv  designs  which  ha  has  left,  an  one  for  an  alter«tien  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  another  for  a  eolnmn  of  Vietoiy 
to  be  erected  in  India  with  cannon  placed  in  successive  tiers, 
from  the  baae  upwards,  of  tha  ehaft. 

Although  not  possessing  those  high  qnaliflcationa  in  art 
and  soi«ice  yrbim  tha  aiwiteet  new  strtna  to  bring  to  his 
profession,  Hoi^ter'a  life  ii  not  tlia  less  an  Important  one  in 
the  later  nistiny  of  architecture.  Ha  Hved  to  enter  tha 
eigfaty-firat  or  eigfaty-eecond  year  Ids  age,  dying  on  the 
11th  of  August  1866  at  his  oo^ian,  w^ich  had  been  built  hy 
him,  at  Bayswater  HilL  In  life,  no  possessed  a  frame  whiot 
could  support  almost  any  amount  of  fetigna,"-«nd  although 
he  was  contemporary  with  the  bm  vkttmtt  of  the  Georgian 
era,  he  never  dnnk  anything  but  water.  He  prsetised 
atmetic  exeniaes  with  Jackson  the  boxer,  and  was  active  in 
command  of  a  company  of  the  volunteers.  His  features  and 
fonn  have  been  exactly  given  Mr.  J.  Temouth,  the  sculp- 
tor, in  the  relievo  on  tne  eastern  compartment  of  the  Nelaon 
Column,  to  the  sailor  who  is  supporting  a  wounded  be^. 
Ho,  was  alw^  connected  with  Uie  leading  personsgea  <tf  ns 
day,  and  thia  drenmatanee  afibrded  him  inaxhanstiue  anac- 
dotea^  The  FrincoRemnt  would  hava  eonfsned  im  him  the 
hMwnr  of  kni^thood,  mt  ttiis  he  declined,  aa  vdl  as  effm 
from  Alannder  I.,  emperor  id  Boa^  and  tha  Ducliesa  of 
01danbBix,forhimtosettleatStPetenbuTg.  TbeoUtnary 
notiea  in  the  *  Bmlder  *  (vol.xiv.,  n.  461)— the  fecta  of  which 
■ra  upannt^,  like  tiioaa  above,  derivadfinnn  ftmily  aoorosa 
^eaUa  Um^a  nu  of  buu^  and  pfiM'A.^kiitf^'^ 
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which  Yoaj  holp  to  jutify  the  poution  which  w*  hm  givw 
to  his  niime. 

HOREHOUND.   [Bellota  ;  Mibbobicil] 

HORNBLENDE,  a  Mioeral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
tho  Anhydrous  Silicates  of  Magnesia.   An  account  of  its 

feneral  characten  and  formation  is  given  under  Anoim 
t  is  sabject  to  nnmeroos  varieties  differing  mneh  in  appear- 
ance, aiiaing  from  iaomorpbiam  and  ciystallisation.  Alomina 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  them,  and  replaces 
part  of  the  other  ingredienls. 

Ttw  varieties  are  divided  into  li^t  and  dark  ooloared. 
To  the  light  ctdouradTarieUes  belong  IVemoiite  or  Orawt' 
maUte.  It  eomprises  the  white,  ^vish,  and  lig^t-greenish 
slender  ciyitallisationa,  nsnally  in  blades  or  kog  dystalsi 
wnetnting  the  gangne,  or  aggregated  into  coarse  columnar 
^nrms.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  tranalDcait.  The  specific 
gnvity  is  S-93. 

The  Iight>«reMi  varieties  are  called  AetittoUte.  Qlaujf 
AtUnoliUe  inelades  the  touht  glassy  crystals  of  a  ridi  green 
colour,  QsuaUy  long  and  siender,  and  penetiating  the  gangae 
like  tremolite.  Kadiated  AetinoUte  inclndes  olive-«reen 
masses,  consiiiting  of  aggregations  of  coane  acicnlar  fiores, 
radiating  or  diveraing.  Aabatiform  AcHnolile  resembles  the 
radiated,  bat  the  fibres  are  more  delicate.  MammAetiitoliU 
consists  of  ani(nlar  grains  instead  of  films.  The  ^ecific 
gravity  is  3*02  to  3*03.  [Aorinoun.] 
AioeiMM  is  also  inclnded  nndw  this  division.  [Asbbstvs.] 
To  the  dark-coloored  varieties  belongs  Pargatite.  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  dark-green  eiystals,  short  ura  stoat, 
of  bright  red  lostn,  of  wh^  Parga  in  Finland  is  a  notable 
locality. 

The  term  HonAUnde  is  applied  to  the  black  and  greenish- 
black  crystals  and  massive  specimens.  It  contains  a  lai^ 
per  centue  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  dark 
eoloar.  It  is  a  tough  mineraL  Faigasite  and  Hornblende 
both  contain  alomina. 

The  varieties  of  Hornblende  fuse  easily  with  some  eballi- 
tion,  the  pale  varieties  forming  a  coloarless  glass,  and  the 
dark  a  globnle  more  or  Ins  covered  with  inoh  Hwnblende 
is  an  essential  constitaent  of  eertaiii  roeks^  aa  syenito,  trap, 
and  hornblende-slate. 

Autinoliui*  usnally  found  in  magnesian  rocks,  as  talc, 
steatite,  or  serpentine.  TSrmoUf  ocean  in  granular  lime- 
atoaa  and  dolouite ;  Atbatm  ooeui  in  the  abort  rodka,  and 
also  in  serpentine. 

(Dana,  Mamulof  MineratMwS 

HORNBY.  [UKOAayiHB.1 

HORNSEA.  [YoRKSHiur] 

HORNSKY.  [MiDDLKsBX.1 

HORNSTONE.  [Quartz.] 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRIN(J.  fDoiiHJUf.l 

H0UN8L0W.  [MiDDiKSEX.] 

HOVINIA,  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rkamnaceee.  The  peduncles  of  M.  dufcu  become 
extremely  enlarged  and  succulent,  and  are  in  China  in  much 
esteem  as  a  fmit,  resembling  in  flavour,  it  is  said,  a  ripe  pear. 
Some  aperies  are  astringent. 

BOWARD,  HENRY,  R.A.,  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  Jaooary  1708. 
Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Philip  Reinagle,  R.A.,  and  was  admitted  a 
student  at  the  Rojal  Academy  in  March  1788.  As  a  student 
his  success  was  very  decided  ;  and  it  was  hisfMtane,  fox  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  iniititntioo,  to  reeeive  on  the 
same  occasion,  December  10th,  1790,  two  of  the  h^sst 
preminnis — the  first  silver  medal  for  the  best  drawing  from 
the  life,  and  the  gold  medal  for  tho  best  historical  painting ; 
and  he  at  the  same  time  received  the  special  commendations 
of  the  president,  Sir  Joshua  R^nolds,  for  the  excellence  of 
his  historical  design.  Id  the  following  year  he  visited  Italy, 
and  at  Rome  he  and  Flsacman  pnrsud  their  studies  in 
conjunction. 

On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Howard  was  emplo3red  to 
make  drawings  for  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  designs  for  book- 
^ates ;  ha  also  punted  some  portraits.  His  first  centri- 
hntims  to  the  Rc^al  Acadraay,  '  JEneas  and  Anohisss  *  and 
the  *  Planets  drawing  Ught  from  theSoa'  (1796),  were  mnch 
admired  by  persons  of  davsie  tastes }  md  from  uis  time  for 
more  than  half  a  century  Mr.  Howurd  continued,  without  a 
wngle  intermission,  to  send  to  each  annual  exhibition  some 
ptuntiogs  almost  invariably  of  the  classes  of  which  these 
may  be  taken  as  the  types.  In  fact  the  enormous  number 
of  pictures  which  he  executed,  tboiuh  illustrating  themes 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  Gne^  Roman,  Ituian,  and 


SagUdi  history,  poetry  and  mythology,  hare  all  or  nearly  all 
the  same  ehancter,  for  which  perliaps  there  is  no  word  so 
descriptive  as  that  of  'academic.'  uis  fij^ores  are  almost 
always  well  drawn ;  of  el^ant  pn^onums ;  have  the 
established  *  classic'  contour  and  expression,  or  absence  d 
ezpreaoion  ;  are  clothed,  or  partly  clothed,  in  the  same  eon* 
ventional  *  drapery  *  which  nymphs  and  goddesses,  whatever 
their  position,  wear  so  easily  and  gracefully  in  pidnrea  and 
statues,  despite  the  ordinary  laws  of  fjiavity,  which  howew 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  not  applying  to  such  beings ;  and 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  pleasing  flow  of  luw  aDd 
an  agreeable  eonfwmity  to  tho  rules  of  pictorial  ctnmposiufm ; 
while  the  oolouriDg,  if  not  rich  and  glowing,  ia  cfaaate  and 
harmonious.  They  were  in  fact  good  'academic*  pictures^ 
and  thcgr  an  no  mwe.^  Always  strictly  attentive  to  the 
proprieties,  there  is  nothbg  in  any  one  of  his  works,  whether 
it  be  a  '  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,*  a  '  Love  animating  the 
Statue  of  P^|malioD/  or  a  ixid  '  Primeval  Hope,'  that  can  by 
any  chance  give  the  slightest  shock  to  the  nerVHB  of  the  most 
susceptible— who  is  not  shocked  by  any  representation  of 
undraped  female  beauty.  But  if  ia»  "  bevies  of  &ir  fomu* 
are  never  like  those  of  Etty  trembling  on  the  verge  of  tht 
voluptuous,  they  never  like  ihem  are  buoyant  with  the 
exnbeiance  of  life  and  youthful  vigour — never  exhibit  the 
free  abandon  of  riant  enjoyment  and  onrestrained  gpontapeooi 
action.  They  are  works  to  be  looked  at  witii  a  catain  qoist 
admiration  of  the  artistV  skUl,  not  to  sella  the  attmtioB  ml 
linger  in  tho  memoiy.  In  a  wotd,  liuj  ate  woriu  of  trnti^ 
not  ftf  nnins. 

Mr.  Howard  was  doeted  an  asiodato  of  the  Boyal  Aondsmy 

in  1801 ;  in  1808  he  became  an  academician ;  and  in  1811 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Aoad«my,an  office  he  hdA 
till  his  death,  thoagh  for  some  yeats  previously  iim  aetivt 
duties  were  perfomud  by  an  assistant.  He  died  w  theAtk 
of  October  1847. 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  his  pictures  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  range  and  diaracter  of  his  subjects.  Of  his  scriptinal 
paintings,  the  most  ambitious  are  'Christ  blessing  Little 
Children,*  placed  as  ao  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  in  little 
Berwick  Street ;  '  the  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Peter  ia 
Prison;'  and  'Aaron  staying  the  Pbigue.'  The  great  bulk 
of  his  pictures  as  already  mentioned  are  however  those  ia 
which  the  subjects  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  affbnl  ihe 
impofltantfy  of  psintug  tlw  node  female  form ;  and  to  thii 
euHS  his  best  pictures  bekmg.  The  most  admired  of  thaas  ii 
Us  '  BirUi  of  Venus,'  painted  in  1839.  Others  are  *  the 
Marriage  of  Cupid  and  I^yche,* '  Proserpine,'  and  like  stock 
subjecU  ;  bnt  a  large  number  consiBts  of  figures  floating  ia 
the  air  with  such  tiUes  aa  the  '  Pleiades,*  the  '  Solar  Syatoa,' 
the  'Circling  Hours,'  'Momiofb*  'Night,*  &c.  Besidei 
numerous  pietores  from  S)«nser,  nis  fevourite  poet,  Milto^ 
Shakspere  (espedaUy  ihe '  Mid«ummer  Niaht's  Dream  *)  &c, 
he  painted  many  as  '  Fairies  on  the  Sea  Shore,'  with  znerelj 
fitncy  titles ;  and  be  also  painted  many  portraits.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  illuHtralive  of  his  life-lon^  devo- 
tion to  his  art,  that  not  only  did  hs  continue  to  paint  pictaiei 
for  the  Academy  exhibitions  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  bst 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  cartoon  competition  ia  1843, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  entei^  ths  lists,  thongfa  tba 
sevuity-three  yean  of  age,  aud  in  tho  ntde  racoonter  with 
the  young  artisu  fresh  from  the  schools,  his  cartom,  *lba 
beset  by  cootending  Pasnons,*  carrisd  off  «w  of  the 
premiums  of  100/. 

In  1814  Mr,  Howard  won  the  prize  for  a  medal  for  ths 
Patriotic  Society,  and  thenceforward  he  was  generally  <m> 
ployed  in  preparing  tho  designs  for  the  medals  and  gnat 
seals  required  by  the  goremmeot.  He  also  made  nunenm 
designs  for  works  to  he  executed  iu  silver,  chiefly  Cor  the 
house  of  Rnndle  and  Bridge.  Frank  Howard,  the  am  of  Mr. 
Howard,  is  well  known  as  an  abls  designer,  and  the  anthflc 
of  sevenl  elemeotaiy  works  on  art  To  a  brief  memoir  of 
his  father^  contributed  by  him  to  the  '  Atheoaum '  foe 
November  13,  1847,  we  are  indebted  for  moat  of  the  ia 
th'p  notice. 

HOWLET.  [Steioioji.} 

HOYA,  a  genus  of  PUnta  bdonging  to  the  natnml  order 
AKl^fiadaetoB.  It  hu  A-cleft  rotate  condla.  Ctwonet  oC 
^pendages  depressed,  S-leaved ;  leaflets  s^wUii^ 
with  the  inner  angle  extoided  into  a  tooth  lyiiig  open  ns 
anther.  Anthers  terminated  by  a  membrane.  FoUeiMnassBi 
fixed  by  the  base,  conveiviog,  compressed.  Sc|gma  not 
pointed,  or  scurcdy  ao.   Follicws  smooth. 

H,  viridifian  is  a  natite  of  Conpfitnjlpl^Syl^j;.  and  the 
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NUghmy  Hilli.  It  bu  oppodto,  itollMd,  broad,  eoidate,  or 
orate  laavat ,  not  ainiiata  at  the  bate,  Minted^  nwmbniioiu, 
gmootb,  fiom  3  to  4  incbw  laag ;  potioles  from  1  to  2  iocbes 
long;  nmbeb  fascial  or  wuUu7,  tdmple,  many-flowered. 
Flowers  nnmeroaB,  green,  witb  pedielea  ai  l<Hig  ai  the 
pedanele.  Corolla  flat ;  crown  of  appendogea  turbinate, 
traneate.  Anthers  reflected  orer  the  stigma.  Follicles 
faoriumtal,  obtase,  aboot  3  or  4  incbea  long,  and  4  inchea  in 
orcomfereDce.  Tbe  root  and  tender  atalu  produce  nanaeaj 
and  promote  expectoiation.  The  leayea  peeled  and  dipped 
in  oil  are  oaed  hy  tbe  natives  of  India  aa  a  diaentient  in  the 
earlj  stages  of  boils ;  when  the  disease  is  more  advanced 
the?  are  emj^o^jred  in  tbe  same  way  to  ^ranote  an^Hiration. 

Several  apeem  of  ibia  genua  are  mltnmtcd  in  oar  gaiam 
«n  aeeoont  of  tbdr  degant  flowan,  wbidiffrom  their  eariooa 
wax-like  appearanee,  pn  rise  to  tbe  name  of  Wax^PlaDta. 

HDME,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Montnaa  in  the  nar  1777. 
His  fatber  was  the  master  of  a  small  eoaating<veM6^  and  af ler 
bis  death  his  widow  sapported  herself  keeping  a  shop  in 
HontroM.  Having  received  tbe  mereat  rudiments  of  edook 
tum,  ittdacUng  Latin  and  a  smattering  of  aeeonota,  at  a  school 
in  bis  native  town,  be  was  apprenticed  in  his  fonrteentbyear 
to  a  surgeon.  In  1793  he  entered  tbe  ITnivetaity  of  Sidin- 
bn^  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  prosecating  bis  medical  stndiee  ;  and 
banng  taken  a  medical  degree,  and  passed  tbe  London  Col- 
1^  of  Sureeons,  be  was  appointed  sorgaon  to  an  Bast  India- 
man  in  1797.  He  disiingaisbed  himself  not  onl^  in  bis 
medical  eapaeityj  bnt  also  by  acting  as  pataw  on  bu  voyage 
oat,  and  conducting  a  moat  complicated  biisinssa  in  a  vary 
aacceaafnl  mannar.  On  reaching  India  Iw  mastered  the 
native  langoageSf  and,  in  addition  to  his  fonetions  aa  an  army 
aoigeon,  be  became  Perrian  interpreter,  commisaary-genenl, 
and  ^y-master  and  post-master  of  tbe  forces  in  the  prize 
agencies.  It  is  sud  toat  be  owed  tbe  first  step  of  bis  pro- 
motion to  bia  knowledge  of  cbemiatry,  which  enabled  bim  to 
detect  the  presence  of  damp  in  tbe  government  stores  of  gun- 
powder on  the  eve  of  Lord  I^ke^s  Mabratta  war.  Notbing 
18  more  surprisins  than  the  amount  of  hard  work  performed 
bjr  tbe  yonng  cinlian  at  this  time,  and  its  saccess  enabled 
bim  to  return  to  England  in  tbe  prime  of  life  witb  a  fortone 
of  about  30,000^  On  returning  to  England  be  commenced 
studying  the  history  and  reaources  of  Qreat  Britain,  and 
acquired  that  insight  into  tbe  condition  of  both  tbe  govern- 
ment and  people  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his  snbse- 
qnent  exertions  in  tbe  caose  of  reform.  In  tbe  aame  spirit 
he  visited  a  large  portion  of  tbe  Continent,  and  made  a  tour 
throQ^  ^nin,  Portu|^,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  to 
inereaae  bis  stores  of  imliticd  experianca. 

In  1813  be  entwed  parliament  ondw  the  anspieea  of  tbe 
late  Sir  J.  Iiowtber  Johiutone,  Bart.,  aa  member  for  Mebmmbe 
Sagia,  which  now  forms  part  of  tbe  borough  of  Weymouth, 
bat  fidled  to  secure  bis  re-election  in  tbe  autumn  of  the  aame 
year.  In  the  interval  between  this  date  and  1616  be  became 
acquainted  with  Place,  Mill,  and  other  disciples  of  the  acbool 
of  Jeremy  Bentham;  and  devoted  considerable  time  and 
euorgy  to  the  foundation  of  savings  banks  and  of  scboola  on 
the  Laneasterian  system.  He  was  also  a  candidate— though 
an  nnsucceBBfol  one — for  a  aeat  at  tbe  Board  of  East  In<Ua 
Directors.  In  1818  he  re-entered  parliament  as  member  for 
tiia  Montrose  boigba,  for  wbidi  be  continued  to  sit  without 
intenmption  vntii  1680,  nhtm  ha  waa  duaan  1^  tha  eonsti- 
lnenc7  <^  Middlaaax.  He  rcprasented  that  oonity  daring  all 
the  peiud  of  agitation  wbira  preceded  tbe  -  paaaing  of  tbe 
Rttform  Act  and  down  to  1637,  when  be  waa  defeated,  bat 
bs  waa  returned  tbronf^  the  influence  of  Mr.  O'ComieU  for 
Kilkenny.  In  1841  be  cntested  Leeds  without  succesa ;  bnt 
in  the  following  year  waa  ra^elaetad  for  bia  native  Hmtnae 
bnif  be,  iriiieb  be  rapreaanted  down  to  hia  death,  a  period  of 
thirteen  year*. 

Fur  many  years  Mr.  Home  stood  nearly  alone  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commoasas  the  advocate  of  Financial  Reform :  indeed  in 
the  cause  of  redaction  of  taxation  and  public  expenditure  no 
man  erer  did  so  much  piactieal  good  as  Joeeph  Hume, 
through  a  long  career  of  perseverance  and  industry.  Diare> 
gardiog  the  Aishion  of  tbe  age  and  the  opinions  of  tbe  world, 
he  adhered  in  the  amalleat  mattaia  to  what  be  thon^t  just 
and  right.  In  moat  of  the  political  and  aocial  movamenta  of 
the  last  qoarter  of  a  eaatarr  he  waa  an  importnnt  actor :  the 
working  man  eats  bread  which  he  helped  to  ebe^>en,  walks 
through  parka  which  be  helped  to  procure  for  bim,  ud  ia  in 
nfait  way  to  attain  further  educational  advantages  in  conse- 
qosnee  of  hia  exertiona.  He  more  than  oneo  refaaad  to 
accept  office  under  Liberal  govemmentii,  aad  he  devoted  a 


pait  «f  hia  own  wealth  to  tha  aodal  and  politkal  objaeta 
wlueh  ha  bad  in  view.  Hia  ^Mecbes  delivered  in  parliament 
occupy  in  balk  several  volumes  of  '  Hansard's  Debates.' 
He  incessantly  advocated  reforms  in  our  army,  navy,  aad 
ordnance  departments,  of  tbe  UstabUabed  Church  and  Eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  of  the  general  system  of  taxation  and 
the  public  aecounta.  He  early  advocated  the  abolition  of 
nulitazy  flogging,  naval  impressment,  and  imprisonment  for 
debt  Witt  litUe  active  assistance,  he  carried  tbe  repeal  of 
tbe  old  combination  laws,  the  laws  prohibiting  tbe  export  of 
machinery,  and  tbe  act  for  preventing  mechanica  from  going 
abroad.  '  He  was  unceasing  in  bis  attacks  on  colonial  and 
mnnicipal  abasea,  election  expenaea,  the  licei>sing  syatemk 
tht  datiaa  «n  paper  and  printing  aul  m  artidsa  of  honaehold 
ooDsamption.  Ha  took  an  active  part  in  carrying  Boman 
Catholic  emancipation,  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Teat  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  in  tbe  passing;  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  A 
remarkable  passage  in  hia  life  waa  his  discovery,  in  163fi,  of 
an  extensiva  Orange  plot,  commencing  before  tbe  accaasion 
of  William  IV,  An  account  of  this  ttansaetion,  in  all  the 
minateness  of  detail,  will  be  found  in  Miss  Hamet  Maiti- 
nean's  '  Histtny  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace.* 

The  health  of  Mr.  Hume  began  to  break  soon  after  tbe 
parliamentary  sesnon  of  1864,  and  ha  died  at  Burnley  Hall, 
his  seat  in  Norfolk,  on  the  SOth  of  February  1856.  At  tbe 
tioM  of  bia  death  he  was  a  magistrate  for  Norfolk,  West- 
minster, and  Middleaex,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
latter  oonnty.  Aa  a  proof  of  tbe  genersl  este«a  in  which  ha 
waa  held,  wa  may  add,  that  in  tbe  Honae  al  Conuaooa 
apaaketa  m  all  paruea  took  oceaaon  to  pay  a  tribute  to  hia 
ebaraotar.  Ha  maniad  a  dangbter  of  tbe  late  Hr.  Bamley» 
by  whom  he  left  a  family  «l  savnal  aona  ai^  dan^tera. 
His  eldest  son  is  Mr.  Josepn  Burnley  Hnme,  barriater-at-law. 

HUMOPINIC  ACID.   [CnBiusTaT,  S.  1.] 

HUSBAND.  [DivoBCB,  3. 2;  SaFAau»H,  JomouL,  &  2; 
Wira,  S.  2.] 

HYACINTHE,  ST.   [Canada,  &  2.] 

HYjBNANCHE,  a  geana  of  Plants  belonging  to  tbe 
natoral  order  Ei^tkorUaaea.  H.  gUibo»a  yields  a  frait  wbidi 
ia  collected  1^  tbe  Cape  Colonists,  and  when  powdntad  ia 
used  as  a  pmson  for  bynaaa  by  being  rubbed  over  meat. 

HYDRA  (Linonus),  a  genus  of  Polypiforooa  Animals, 
including  tbe  Fresh- Water  Bfdray  or  Polype.  It  haa  the 
following  technical  definitifm :— P<^ypea  locomoUvo,  niigle, 
naked,  gelatinoos,  aubeylindrical,  but  very  OMtnctile  and 
mutable  in  fonn;  the  month  enoinlad  with  a  nng^  aadaaof 
granulona  filiform  ten  taenia. 

Aa  of  all  tbe  forms  of  polypiforooa  animals  the  ^f^m  ia 
tbe  moat  interesting,  we  give  an  abatnct  of  thni  hiatoiy, 
from  Dr.  Jdmaton'a  '  Bamh  Zoopbytea : ' — 

Leenwenboek  diacwvnred  tbe  Bydra  in  1703,  and  tha  ni^ 
common  way  ita  yoong  are  prodoced ;  and  an  anonymona 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Society  made  tbe  aame  discovery 
ia  EoglAiid  about  the  same  time  ;  but  it  excited  no  particular 
notice  until  Trembley  made  known  ita  wonderful  propertiea 
about  tbe  year  1744.  Theee  were  so  contrary  to  estab- 
lished experience,  and  so  foreign  to  every  preconceived  notion 
of  animal  life,  Uiat  by  many  they  were  regarded  aa  impoaaible 
fondes.  Iinading  men  of  oor  learned  aodeties  were  daily  ex- 
perimenting on  the  creatuxe  and  traoaporting  it  by  carafril 
poata  {ran  one  to  anotbei^  while  ewi  ambaatadon  ware  fap> 
WMding  to  tbor  napeettf*  oooita  early  intdlinnoa  of  the 
angroaaiDg  theme.  The  .^xlna  are  found  in  fresh  waters 
mly.  Tbey  prefer  dowly-muning  or  almoat  still  water,  and 
adhere  to  the  leavea  and  atalks  of  submerged  plants.  The 
body  is  exceedii^ly  contractile,  and  hence  liable  to  muqr 
ehangea  of  form ;  when  contracted  it  is  like  a  tubercle,  a 
minute  top  or  buttoo,  and  when  extended  it  becomes  a  nar- 
row cylinoOT,  being  ten  or  twelve  times  longer  at  one  period 
than  anther,  tha  tentacnla  changing  in  size  and  form  with 
the  body.  On  tbe  point  oppoeite  the  base,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  tentaeola,  we  observe  an  aperture,  or  mouth,  which 
leada  into  a  wider  cavity,  excavated  aa  it  were  in  the  middle 
of  its  body,  and  from  which  a  narrow  canal  ia  continued 
down  to  the  aoeker.  When  contracted,  and  alao  when 
folly  extended,  the  anifoea  appaua  smooth  and  even  ;  bnt  in 
'  ita  middle  dagree  of  extouioa*  tlwaidea  aeemtobe  minataly 
crennlated,  an  effect  probably  of  a  wrinkliog  of  tha  skin. 
The  tmitaeala  ondrGle  the  month  and  radiate  in  a  atar^ltke 
foahion ;  bat  tbey  seem  to  mi^nate  a  little  under  tbe  lip,  for 
the  mouth  is  often  jHTotrnded  like  a  kind  of  small  snout;  they 
are  i^liiidricalf  linear,  or  veiy  ali^tiy  tuwxed,  hollow,  ain 
raagunod,  at  ilunt  and  ngalar  intarrak^wiih^wUrl;  if 
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tubercles,  which  vnder  the  ndetoKope  form  a  -nrj  beautifnl 
and  intarwtisg  object. 

Each  tentaenlam  foima  a  slender  membianacecras  tube, 
filled  with  an  albaminoua  nearly  flaid  labitance,  intermixed 
with  some  oleaginooB  partlcleB;  and  at  certain  definite  places 
this  nbstance  awdla  out  into  tobercles  or  denser  wartlike 
nodnles,  wMfih  are  ammged  in  a  epinl  line.  Every  nodule 
ia  fumiihed  with  several  apinigeroiu  vesitdei,  nacd  as  organa 
of  toneh,  and  with  a  very  singalarly  constrncted  organ  for 
Mtehing  the  prqr.  The  onan  of  tonch  eonnati  of  a  fine  aac, 
inekmng  another  with  thicker  parietea,  and  within  thia 
there  ia  a  amall  cavity.  From  the  point  where  the  two  sacs 
coaleiM  above  there  projeeta  a  long  cilinm,  or  ca{nUary  epine, 
vhidi  is  non-Tettaetile  and  apparently  immoveable.  8nr^ 
tonoded  by  these  cilia,  and  ia  the  centre  ot  the  nodnle,  ia 
placed  the  c^tw  mguif  called  Uie  '  faasta  ; '  thia  eondsta 
of  an  oboTata  transparent  eac.  immersed  in  the  nodole,  with 
a  small  aperture  even  with  the  anr&ce.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  aac,  and  within  it  there  ia  a  aaaeer-like  vedele,  on  vhoee 
upper  dej^ressed  aor^e  is  seated  a  solid  ovate  eorpesole,  that 
gives  orinn  to  and  terminates  in  a  ealcareona  sharp  sagitta,  or 
arrow,  that  can  be  paahed  oat  at  pleasure,  or  withdrawn,  till 
its  pomt  is  brought  wiUiin  the  aac.  When  the  Hydra  wishes 
to  seiie  an  aninul,  the  sagittv  are  protruded,  by  which  means 
the  snr&ce  of  the  tentaeola  is  roughened,  and  the  prey  more 
easily  retained;  and  Corda  beUeves  that  a  poison  is  at  the 
aame  time  injeeted— «  ooBjeetnre  offered  to  explain  the 
ftmarkable&et  of  the  almost  instant  death  of  the  prey.  The 
hbdales  of  the  tentaeala  are  eonneeted  togeUier  by  means  of 
four  mosealar  fibres,  or  bands,  iriueh  ran  np,  forming  leasDge- 
ahaped  apaees  by  their  interseeti<aui.  These  are  the  exteosMr 
muscles  of  the  tentacolnm.  They  are  again  joined  together 
transverse  fibres,  which  Corda  believes  to  be  addactor 
moacles,  and  to  have  also  the  power  of  ahottening  the  ten- 
taeola. Bnt  it  may  be  denoted  whether  this  mnscnlar 
apparatna  ia  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect  the  wonderftil  extenai- 
buity  of  these  organs — ^&om  a  line,  or,  as  in  H.futeoj  to 
VDwavds  of  eight  inches ;  and  to  prodnee  this  degree  of 
•lon|ation,  it  seems  necessary  to  have  snperadded  the  pn^ 
pnlnvaagen^ofallind.  Watn  flow*,  let  us  say  by  snebon, 
into  tht  stomaeh  throngh  the  oial  apeitore.  whenee  it  it 
fcraed  by  the  vi»«-teig(^  or  cbawn  l^r  ca^liaiy  attiaction, 
into  the  oanali  of  (he  tentaeola,  and  ito  eomnt  outwards  ia 
■ufflcient  to  psah  before  it  the  soft  yieltBngnutarial  ^  which 
they  are  composed,  nntil  at  but  the  tesistanee  of  the  living 
parte  svffioss  to  arrest  the  tiny  flood,  or  the  tnbe  has  become 
too  fine  in  its  bore  for  the  admisaon  of  water  attennated  to 
ite  smallest  possible  stream — how  inconceivably  sender  may 
indeed  be  imagined,  bnt  there  is  no  thread  ime  Moogh  to 
equal  it,  seeing  that  the  tentacnla  of  JET.  futoOf  in  tension, 
can  be  comparsd  to  nothing  groeett  than  the  senoa  viable 
filamsnte  of  the  gOBaaner*s  web. 

The  Bydra,  though  usually  found  attached,  oan  neverthe- 
less move  from  place  to  place,  which  it  does  either  by  gliding 
with  imperceptible  aloWiiesa  va.  the  base,  or  by  stretching 
ent  the  body  and  tentacnla  to  the  utmost^  fixing  the  hitter, 
and  thMGOBtiaetinK  the  body  towarda  the  pmnt  of  fixtnre, 
looeening  at  the  same  time  its  hold  with  tne  base ;  and 
ravoaing  these  actiona  it  ean  retrqpvde.  Ite  ordbaiy  paah> 
tioBaaems  to  be  pendant,  or  nearly  horizontal,  haogiag  from 
some  floatinff  leaf  or  weed,  or  stretching  Itom  its  tides. 
in  a  glass  of  water  tha  creature  will  crawl  np  the  ndea 
the  vesa^  to  the  aor&oe  and  hang  from  it.  aometimee  wiUi 
the  base  and  sometimes  with  the  tentacnla  downwards ;  and 

r D  it  will  1st  itself  horizontally.  Its  locomotion  is  very 
r,  uid  the  dispositi<m  of  the  loophyte  ia  evidently  seden- 
tary {but  the  omtractioiis  and  mutations  ofthebody  are  very 
vivacious  while  in  seiziug  and  mastering  ite  prey  it  ia  sur- 
prisingly nimble,  seizing  a  worm  with  as  mudi  eagerness  as 
a  cat  oatohea  a  monse.  It  ontoya  light,  and  expwda  more 
fredy  under  ite  inflooice;  huioe  we  genenlly  .find  the 
i^wv  nmr  the  auiiaoe  and  in  shallow  water.  Ihai^yrira 
are  very  voracious,  feeding  only  on  living  In  oon- 

finement,  however,  Tiembley  found  they  might  be  fod  on 
muwed  veal,  fish,  or  boaf  and  mutton.  They  will  sustain 
long  faate  with  no  othsr  change  than  a  paler  ooleor  indicates. 
&naa  worms,  enutaceaos,  and  insacte  aeam  to  fogtm  a 
mvourite  food.  Sometimes  two  polyps  will  seise  upon  the 
aame  wonn,  and  most  amusing  ia  it  then  to  witnen  the 
sb-Bggle  thfli  ensaea,  sometimea  resulting  in  the  swallowing 
of  the  weaker  polyp  by  the  stronger,  u^ch  however  is  soon 
diag<»8«d  with  no  other  loss  than  his  dinner.  TUa  is  the 
more  ciuions  when  contaated  with  Ite  &!■  of  tha 


iritiflh  thij  fimd.  No  aooner  an  thqr  laimd  tlum  Xbej 
evince  evarj  symotom  of  painful  suflhnng,  bnt  their  con* 
tortions  are  merely  momentarv,  and  a  eolidn  death  sad- 
dmly  follows  their  capture.  How  this  effect  ia  produced  is 
still  a  matter  of  oonjeoture.  Worms  are  in  ordinary  cir- 
ctunstanoes  moat  tenacions  of  life,  and  hence  one  ia  inclined 
to  suppose  that  there  must  be  sometlung  poiaonoQa  in  the 
Hydra^$  grasp.  To  the  Entomoiiraoa  the  tonch  ia  not 
equalljr  iatal,  their  ahells  e\'id«ntly  protecUnc  them  &an 
this  pouKmoua  seeretiMi.  The  Hydra  is  ehicfly  criebTated 
on  account  of  ite  manna:  of  propagation.  Itia  like  loophytai 
in  geneful,  mMHseions,  and  evesr  individual  posanssea  tiba 
power  of  eontlnaing  and  multiplyiiig  ite  raoe^  orincipaUy 
nomver  by  the  process  of  subdivtaion.  During  the  sumnKi 
season  a  large  ttiberde  arises  on  the  surfoce,  which  lengthen- 
ing and  enlarging  every  hour,  in  a  d^  or  two  davdopo  ia 
regular  suooession  and  in  snocessive  pairs  a  auiea  of  tmta* 
ctua,  and  becomes  in  all  reapecte  except  in  sias  anular  ts 
ite  parent.  It  remaina  attached  for  aome  time,  and  grows 
and  foeds,  and  contraete  and  expands  after  the  foahion  of  its 
parent,  unUl  it  is  at  length  thrown  off  b}^  a  proeeaa  ti  ex- 
foliation or  aloeghing.  They  develop  with  great  rapidi^ 
in  warm  weather,  and  sometimes  tha  voong  ones  themaebea 
Ineed  others,  and  they  again  a  third  or  fourth  gensntim 
before  they  became  sepuated  from  the  original  porsat 
Trembly  found  that  an  individual  itf  S,  gntea  pndaeai 
forty-five  young  ones  in  two  months.  In  aotuam  the  l^pAa 
gMurates  by  mtemal  oviform  gsmmnles,  wluch  asteada 
firom  the  body,  and  lie  during  the  winter  in  a  qnieacaat 
states  and  aio  stimnlatad  to  emotion  only  by  the  fsioiniag 
warmth  ^  tha  ^ng.  Few  oboorvations  uva  bean  made  m, 
these  ova,  so  tikat  their  atraetura^  aoareo,  nanner  of  aseap^ 
and  condition,  are  scarcely  known. 

Thees  are  the  modes  in  which  the  A*dni  natural^  mal- 
iiplies  ite  kind,  but  it  oan  be  increased  by  artificial  seetkni 
of  the  body  in  the  ume  manner  that  a  perennial  plant  caa 
by  shoote  or  slips.  If  the  body  be  halved  in  any  dirsctim 
each  half  in  a  short  time  grows  to  a  perfect  Hydra;  if  itia 
cut  into  four  or  eight  or  even  minced  into  forty  P>oca% 
each  continues  alive,  and  develops  a  new  animal,  which  ii 
itaelf  ei^abls  of  bein^  multiplied  in  the  aame  extiaordinsiy 
nwnner.  If  the  section  is  made  Imgthwise  so  as  to  diviis 
the  body  into  two  or  mm  slipa  cwaneetad  merdy  by  tl« 
tail,  they  are  ^eedily  rennitad  into  a  perfoct  srtiole,  orif  Of 

fieces  are  kept  asunder  each  will  become  a  perfect  p<^rp> 
f  the  tentacnla  are  out  away,  new  ones  are  quickly  pcodaced, 
and  the  lo^t-eff  parte  are  not  long  without  a  new  bo<^. 
When  a  piece  ia  out  out  of  the  body  the  wound  epeedily 
heals,  and  as  if  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  knife,  yu«ag 
polyps  sprout  from  the  wound  more  abundantly ;  when  a 
polyp  is  introduced  by  the  tail  into  another  body,  the  tve 
unite  and  fonn  one  individual,  and  when  a  hMd  ia  lopt  of, 
it  may  safely  be  ingrafted  on  tbe  body  of  any  other  wtaA 
may  ehanoe  to  want  one.  And  the  creature  nffera  nothii^ 
itaelf  by  all  theee  apparently  cruel  operations ;  for  befosa  the 
lapse  of  many  minutes  the  upper  half  of  a  cross  section  will 
expand  ite  teatacula  and  catch  pray  aa  nsiul,  and  tbo  tws 
pwtiona  (tf  a  longitudinal  division  wQl  after  an  boar  or  tve 
take  food  and  retain  it.  A  polyp  cut  transvanely  in  tlmt 
parte  requires  four  or  five  days  in  snmmsr  and  longer  ia 
Mid  we^er  for  the  middle  piece  to  produoe  a  haad  vd  a 
tail,  and  the  tail  part  to  get  a  body  and  head,  which  they  da 
in  pretU  much  the  same  time.  And  what  ia  still  moe 
extiaonunaiy,  polyps  produced  in  this  manner  grew  mxA 
larger  and  ue  for  more  pn^c  in  the  way  of  their  natnial 
increase  than  thoss  which  were  never  cut  When  sndi  thii^ 
were  first  umounced,  whm  to  a  little  worm  the  attribntea  of 
angelic  betnga  were  asaigsed,  and  the  wild  fictions  of  anti- 
qnity  realised,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  vulgar  dishdievnd 
when  natnialiste,  familiar  with  all  the  miracles  vi  the  \ 
worid,  were  amazed  and  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Hw  foUowittg  are  British  ^eeies  of  this  genua  ^— 
H.  viridit  (Polypee  Verda  of  Trembly),  ia  of  a 
man  colour.  Hie  body  eyiindricd  «:  insensibly  nHmsad 
dowawardst  toitacala  6  to  10.  shorter  than  the  he«^.  It  is 
oommtmly  foond  in  pcaids  and  still  waters.  The  polyps  sf 
this  ^Mctea  differ  from  the  following,  not  only  in  cokwr,  bat 
likewise  in  their  arms,  which  are  much  shorter  in  {Hroportion 
to  their  bodies,  capable  of  but  little  extension,  and  narrows 
at  the  root  than  the  extrwnity,  wbidi  ia  CMttiaiy  to  the  otte 
ipeoea.  Their  aima  wan  so  short  th^  could  wA  dan 
round  a  wtj  small  and  dander  wonn,  but  seeswd  to  viuok 
it  AMttiU  th^eeuMmMlar  and  ^mr  it,  whkh  ibtfM 
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irith  u  maoh  greedinw  m  aaj.  It  wai  flnt  obnrrcd  in 
Eagland  in  the  tpriog  of  1743  a  Mr.  Dncane  of  Essex. 
It  sppsan  to  be  ft  msij  udaai,  ud  ii  etidly  kept  for  a 

lenrta  of  Ume  in  a  phial  of  water. 

H.  vulgarig  Is  w  an  oraDge-Imnrn  or  yenowMi  eokoTj 
body  cylindrical,  tentacola  7  to  18,  as  long  or  longer  than 
tite  body.  It  ia  foood  in  weedy  pMida  and  slowly-running 
waten.  This  does  not  exceed  H.  viridit  in  size,  which  it 
reaembles  also  in  its  habits  and  form.  It  ia  always  of  an 
orange-brown  or  red  coloar,  the  intensity  of  the  tint  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  tbe  food,  or  the  state  of  the  creatnre's 
repletion.  Eveiy  part  of  the  body  is  geuen^Te  of  yoflng, 
which  may  frequently  be  seen  hanging  from  the  parent  at 
the  same  time  in  different  stages  of  their  growth. 

JI.  attenutoa  is  of  a  light  oil-green  colour,  the  body  atte- 
nuated below,  with  pale  tentacuia  longer  thui  itself.  It  is 
found  in  ponds,  and  in  Yetholm  Lough,  Roxbuigfashire. 
This  ia  a  luger  animal  than  J7.  vulffaru,  and  compantirdy 
rare,  leas  sensible  to  atonal  impressions,  and  m  a  more 
gcaeefnl  fwm.  Ita  colour  is  a  pue  oUva-green,  with  palM 
tentacuia,  which  are  eooaiderably  longer  than  the  body,  and 
hang  like  nlken  threads  in  the  water,  waving  to  and  fro 
without  assuming  that  re^lar  circular  diaposition  which 
they  commonly  do  in  H.  nritUs.  Dr.  Johnston  says  he  has 
not  observed  more  than  one  young  at  a  time,  which  pullulated 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  after  thii  haa  attained 
a  certain  growth  the  polyp  hu  the  qtpearanoa  «f  bah^ 
dichotomoualy  divided, 

J3.  oligactia  (Polypes  Long  Bras  of  Trembley)  is  brown 
or  griseons  {  inferior  half  of  the  body  suddenly  attenuated  ; 
tentacuia  seTersl  times  longer  than  the  body.  It  ia  found 
in  still  waters  in  England,  rare.  In  a  pond  at  Hackney,  and 
in  a  pond  at  Cranmore,  near  BeUu^  September  1812.  The 
taih  of  tfaeae  are  loig,  slender,  and  transparent,  and  when 
placed  nndu  tbe  mierawope  a  loag  itzught  eanal  may  he 
seen  passiiw  from  the  body  w  stmaoh  to  an  opening  at  the 
end  tiiereof ;  these  are  rather  lighter  c(doured  than  H.  ml- 
garia,  and  have  seldom  more  than  6  or  8  arms,  but  thoee 
capable  of  great  extension.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  Bydra  ^tuea 
to  the  OueuUamu  cirraUu  of  MQller,  which  ia  an  i&tntinal 
worm. 

( J<Ainiton,  Hiatuy  of  Sriiiah  Zoaj^Ua  ;  Landkborongh, 
Popular  History  of  BritUhZoophjftaa;  Trembly,  Jfanoim 
pour  aermr  &  PHiatoira  d'tm  Gear*  da  Poiypaa  a^Eau  douea, 
the  Ha«U6,  1743  ;  Baker,  Natural  History  of  the  Polype.) 

HYDRIDE,  a  family  of  Snakes  belonging  to  the  Colu- 
brine  anb-order  of  Or.  J.  E.  Oraj*!  anangement,  and  the 
ftnt  section  of  thta  sub-order,  whieh  inolnoas  the  Eydridai 
and  Bwka.  [Boa.]  It  ii  thoa  oharaetniaed  >-*B«lly  aorcrad 
vith  nacrow  ^ongata  ahieldi  or  aealae,  nearly  rewmbling 
thoee  of  the  back. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  genera,  and  a  list  of  the 
apecies,  compiled  from  the  Catal<^e  of  the  specimens  of 
makes  in  the  British  Museum  : — 

.  Hydrides.— T\m  Tentral  shields  narrow,  hexagonal  or 
band-like ;  the  hinder  limbs  not  developed ;  the  eyes  and 
nostrila  anperior,  vertical,  the  latter  .valvular,  generally 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  shield,  with  a  slit  or  groove  to  its 
outer  edge ;  fangs  moderate,  intermixed  with  the  maxillaty 
teeth ;  pupil  small,  round ;  tail  compressed  or  conical.  They 
live  in  tbe  sea  or  salt-water  lakes,  or  in  fresh  water. 

Synopsis  of  the  C^era. 

1.  Tail  compnsMd  (exo^  in  Acntiiardm).  Bally  kaded, 
'With  two  rows  of  amall  lealo-lika  shidds,  oftm  a^ed 
together  in  a  single,  rather  broad,  6-sided  shield. 

A.  Head  shielded  to  the  nape.   Nasal  shields  very  large, 
witii  a  laig^  opoicalated,  superior  nostril  in  their  hinder 
;  the  frontal  shields  two  pairs,  small ;  loreal  shield 
none ;  labial  shields  high,  large.  Hydrim. 

These  are  the  true  Sea'Snakes.  Tbey  coil  themselves  up 
on  the  shore,  and  appear  to  live  on  sea-weed,  and  lay  their 
eggs  on  Uie  shore.  They  are  often  found  asleep  on  the 
surface  of  tiie  sea,  where  they  are  easily  caught,  for  they 
caiinot  descend  into  the  sea  without  throwing  themselves  on 
to  their  backs.  This  arisea  apparently  from  the  neceamty  of 
expelling  the  ur  from  their  large  longs.  They  are  oiten 
thrown  ashore  in  the  surf,  and  are  occasionally  cairied  up 
riven  by  the  tide,  but  uey  cannot  live  in  fresh  water. 
Their  bit*  is  venomous,  and  Uiey  are  held  in  great  dread  1^ 
jUhennan  whoevet  th^  oeeur,  m  this  aeeoont.  In  spite  of 


their  vanomoos  proper^  one  spades  at  lasst,  the  ifydrua 
{Pdamia)  bieohr  is  said     Cnvier  to  be  eaten  at  Taheite. 

a.  Scales  sqnaia  m  64ada^  placed  dda  by  vde. 

*  Head  riengaie,  depressed. 

I.  Palamia. 

P.  Msofor.  Paoiile  Oesu.  For  Mgm  asa  HTsm. 
P.  Bffiafs.  Bomao. 

**  Head  moderate,  rather  compressed ;  gape  moderate. 

5.  i)apemti>— Head  moderate^  short,  rounded  in  front; 
dorsal  sules  square :  ventral  shield  bniad,  6-aidad. 

X.  cuftui.  Madras. 

X.  Sarchaidtii,  Borneo. 

3.  Aturia. — Head  moderate,  short,  rounded  in  fkoot; 
dorsal  scales  6-Bided  ;  ventral  shield  6-nded. 

A.  omakt,  Indian  Seu. 

A.  Bdchari,   New  Ouinea. 

4.  MieroeefJiatophia* — Hesd  small ;  scaks  Mdad ;  Tsntml 
scales  keeled. 

iV.  gracUxat  the  Kadel  Nagam.  Madias. 

h  Scales  ovate,  6-nded,  imbricate,  keeled,  or  with  the  keel 
reduced  toatnbercleonthecentrsof  the  scales ;  head 
and  gape  modoate. 

*  Labial  shields  occupying  the  greater  psH  of  the 
lips ;  the  eyes  over  the  fourth,  or  rarely  over  the 
third,  or  tba  fourth  or  fifth  shi^i  Tenoal  shield 

nnited. 

6,  Sjihudrtna. — Rostral  plates  nairow,  erect ;  lower 
linear,  sunken ;  nasal  narrowed  in  front ;  vential  shield  flat ; 
head  moderate,  short ;  eves  moderate. 

B.  Bewalefiais.  Madras. 
M.  VauiiadyejL  Madras. 

6.  J7yAv«Ata-~Rostrsl  broad,  tnnsvanaj  lowar  trian- 

£lar ;  nasal  truncated  or  notoMd  In  fronti  Taatal  shield 
t ;  head  short ;  ^es  small, 
if.  obaoura,  the  Shootnr  San.  Uadtai. 

ff.  JAmbas/ii.  China. 

M.  faaeiata.  Indian  Oeesa. 

H.  niffroeituia,  the  Eerril.  Bengal. 

H.  dniata,  the  Black- Headed  Kerril.  Australia. 

H.  tuhcineia,  Shaw's  Chittol.   Indian  Ocean. 

jr.  SHfiMs,  the  ChittoL  China  and  Indian  Oesan. 

if.  «Mn«tiA(s,  the  Pale  ChittuL  Indian  Ocean. 

H.  oedlata,  the  Eyed  Chittul.   Australian  Seas. 

A.  wpiraliat  the  Shiddil.   Indian  Ocean. 

H.  auhanmdata,  the  Ringed  Sea-6nake.  India. 

H.  aapera,  the  Rough  Se^-fiuake.  Singapore. 

H.  cceruUaeeni,  the  Bluish  Sea-Snake.  Bengal. 

?.  CAttK^ui.— Rostral  broad^  tzansverse  j  lower  triangnlai ; 
nasal  truncated  or  notched  in  front ;  ventral  shields  flat : 
head  elongate,  depressed  ;  eyes  large. 
O.  inornata.  Indian  Ocean. 

C.  faaeiata.  Indian  Ocean. 

8.  KeriJiia. — ^Rostial  broad,  transverse ;  lower  triangular  j 
nasal  tninoatsd  in  frimti  ventral  shield  bread,  oonvex, 
fbrminaa  slight  keeled  ridge;  the  hinder  ones  with  a  keel 
on  eadb  side;  head  shwt,  shelving;  scales  tsit  large, 
broad,  6-8ided ;  eyes  rather  Urge,  over  tliiid  and  fourth 
labial  shields. 

K.  Jerdoniit  the  Kerilia.  Madras. 

**  liabial  shield  ocen|^iu  the  front  half  of  the  Up  ;  eyes 
over  tiie  fifth  or  sixth  diield;  hinder  part  of  ue  iace 
covered  with  smsll  seales;  ventral  scales  generally 
a-rowed,  ftmning  a  keabd  xidg^  soma  nnited  in  pairs 
into  6-8ided  shields. 

9.  Hvdrua. 

Jf.  major,  the  BsapSnake.   India ;  Australia. 

H.  annideava,  the  lUnged  Sea-Soake.  Singapore. 

0.  Body  covered  with  smooth  polished  imbricate  seales ;  head 
as  large  as  the  body  ;  ventral  shields  rather  largi^  trans- 
verse, smooth,  folded  togetiier  and  keeled. 

10.  Tomoaatter. — Head  with  regular  shields ;  snperciliary 

shields  simple  ;  ventral  shields  entire. 
T.  Eydouxii.   Indian  Ocean. 

II.  iSttpAano^^.— Head  shields  nnmannis;  SBperciltaiy 
shid^3or4;  ventral  shields  nicked  bdufid;^^^^^^  I  ^ 
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S./iueat  JalcM^s  Hypotn^hli.  I>»nl«7  Islands. 

£.  Head  eorend  with  taHmj  lika  tlie  body ;  boiMIs  mr- 
nmndfld  by  a  mwU,  eontUDOiu  nog ;  erM  nunmDded 
hf  A  iariM  of  aoiaU  aealea ;  labial  aniebu  amall,  with  « 
lu^r  seriea  above  tbam  ;  pupil  round ;  vontnl  ahielda 
Teiy  anudl,  aeale-lika,  aqtanted  on  each  lida  of  a 
kaeud  ridce.  Tha  apaciaa  an  all  inhabitanta  of  rivan, 
AcroekorMna. 

IS.  CKermtnu.—Tail  eompnaaed,  iwoid-diapad,  prdun- 
ule ;  body  fatiform,  covered  with  small  ilicanbie  aealea,  with 
a  centml  tnberciilar  keel. 


C,  grctnulatui,  the  Chenydma. 

aee  Htdbus, 
C,  annulatitt.  Madraa. 


Kadna.  For  fignn 


13.  Aenchordv4.—T»x\  conical,  tapenn^modenfe ;  body 
fiiaifiam,  «iTeied  with  trieu^id  acalea. 

A.  Javatnctu,  Jam. 

II.  Tail  conical,  tapering.   Belly  rounded  beneath,  with  more 
oz  len  broad  Dand-like  shields.   Rivera  or  ponds. 

A.  Head  shielded;  t^l  scaly  beneath;  abdominal  shields 

flat,  small,  e-sided,  with  a  keel  on  each  aide,  as  if  fonnad 
of  two  united  scales ;  nostrils  in  a  ring  of  small  sealfls ; 
acalea  keeled.  Erpetonina, 

14,]Srpeton. 

E.  ttntaculut,  the  Erpeton.  [EanrroH.] 

B.  Head  ahielded ;  tail  with  two  series  of  shields  beneath ; 

noatrila  between  two  ahielda ;  abdominal  ahiehla  bnwd, 
keeled  on  aaeh  dde ;  scales  smooth.  Bitiana. 

15.  Bitia.  Head  smalL 

B.  hydroidet. 

C.  Head  shielded ;  acalea  striated,  and  keeled  or  smooth ; 

tail  conical,  tapeiing,  with  two  aariea  of  shields  beneath ; 
nostrils  in  centra  of  a  nasal  shield,  with  a  groove 
to  the  enter  side ;  ventral  shielda  nmaded  (or  rarely 
alightly  keeled  on  the  sides)  :  frontal  shields  8,  ni^y 
2  or  ^  all  small.  Cerberitta. 

a.  Orownscaly;  oed^tal radimentanr ;  frontaIa4f  anterior 
pair  very  small. 

18.  Oerberuti  Scales  kaeled,  striated;  hinder  labial  shield 
low. 

C.  e^wrsuj;  the  Baroo  Bskadniu  India. 

C,  aeutiu.  Borneo. 

C.  wtUeolor,  Philippines. 

O,  auttratis.  Anstnlia. 

h.  Crows  shielded ;  oeeipitsl  moderate. 

*  Head  dlstioct,  depressed ;  frontals  4 :  aniexiorpair  small ; 
rostral  rounded. 

17.  .Aninui.— Scales  smooths  smnth  a^flr  latdal  low, 
with  a  lane  shield  over  it. 

P.^OeldH.  Bengal. 

**  Head  distinct,  depieaaad;famtals  3  ;antasiigfaansviie; 
rostral  rounded. 

t  Fourth  and  fifth  binder  labial  aluelds  small  or  divided. 

18.  JSomalopnt.— Sgales  keeled. 
S,  bueeata.  Java. 

JSf.  E<«rdwieki%.  India. 

19.  PAyto&^MtA— Scales  smooth. 

P.jrwMtata.  India. 

tt  Hindsr  labial  large,  like  others ;  scales  keeled ;  rostral 
rounded. 

SO,  rmnojH.— Scales  tmneatad,  strwgly  keeled,  atriated ; 
eye  over  fourth  shield. 

U.  atigvlatm.  IVopical  America. 

n.  2beffyReitf«a.— ficalaa  truncated,  strongly  keeled. 
T.  Zeopardina. 

88.  ZVopit^imAw^— Scales  ovate,  keeled,  stdated ;  eye  over 
fourth  and  fifth  shield. 

T.  SiAutonu,  the  Chittee.  Cnlon. 
S3.  J^^rvn.— Scalea  ovate,  slightly  keeled,  smooth. 
Jf.  Mi^ardtonU.  Australia. 
M.triiniuatu.  India. 


84.  .ff0?tM/)e.— Scales  ovite,  polished ;  of  hai^  and  tail 

keeled. 

ff.  carimuaudm.  North  America. 

tH*  Hinder  lahiala  large,  lika  others ;  soalea  smooth ;  roital 

rounded. 

86.  FwitnUno.— Seventh  labial  huge ;  eye  over  fMstk 
and  fifth  talnal ;  loreal  diatinot 

Aj^wnMO.  Borneo. 

ff.Mardteidtii.  Penang. 

ff.  Aer,  tbe  Ubr  Aer.  Bonwo. 

B.  bUineata.  China. 

ff.  Chinentit.  China. 

ff.  Bmnettii.  China. 

36.  Faranciaj— 71x9  aevuith  Ubial  hu|;e ;  eye  oTer  the 
third  and  fourth  Ubial. 

K/aseiata,  the  Wampan-Snake.  New  Oikans. 

87.  Bydropa.—Tbe  seventh  labial  large  ;  eyes  over  Oe 
fourth  labial;  ventral  shield  broad;  body  thick;  loreal 

none. 

ff.  Martii,  Brazil. 

28.  ff^na. — The  seventh  labial  large ;  eyes  otse  the 
ibtirth  1&^;  ventral  shield  naixows  body  alendar;  lonal 
none. 

H.fcueiata.  Demerara. 

89.  JHmadet, — The  aevQuth  lalnal  dH»^  snail;  ejeovar 
third  and  fbartb  labial ;  loieal  mme. 

2>.  plioatilU.  New  Orleans ;  North  America. 

***  Head motoat^ depiesaad ;  firentalS;  antMior doogale, 
•leot,  between  the  naaala;  aeventh  amooth;  ivMal 

rounded. 


daald 


SO.  Fordoniaj—SetXm  broad,  riiomlHc;  Tmtal 
rounded ;  loreal  none ;  eye  over  third  labial. 

F.  Uueobalia.  Timor. 
F.  imicolor.  Borneo. 

31.  ffminiti.— Scalea  broad,  rhombic;  vuitnl  diidda 
rounded;  eye  over  fourth  shield ;  loreal  square. 
Q.  Meolor,  the  Oerard.   West  Indies. 

38.  .fiiqwto.— Scales  nanow,  flattened ;  Tental  aUddi 
keeled  at  each  end ;  loreal  aqnaie. 
M./atiealHt.  Weat  Indies. 

****  Head  indistinct ;  frontal  4 ;  anterior  4«ded,  lathv 
smaller ;  acalea  amooth ;  body  cylindiieaL 

33.  AbaMor.— "Body  cylindrical ;  loreal  ahiald  nans ; 
antarifw  frontal  4-Bi<ud  j  posterior  ocular  8. 

A.  trythroffratnmiaf  the  StripedrWaaipDm.  Keitt 

America. 

34.  Baditia. — Head  small,  corneal ;  body  subcylindrical: 
anterior  frontal  very  small,  triangular ;  loreal  diatinqt; 
poateiior  ocular. 

B.  Indica.  India. 

80.  Jftralio.— Head  email,  conical ;  body  compressed; 
fronlalplates 8 pain ;  hmal none ;  poeteriw ocular 8. 
Jr.  tUtnuuM,  JavL 

*****  Head  moderate,  depressed  ;  frontal  diidds,  %  snail 
lateral ;  nntial  shield  angular,  high,  erect,  between  fro^ab 
and  naaal. 

36.  J^'a'nta.— Head  amaU ;  rostnl  plate  large,  produced 
between  the  frontal,  angular  wd  taenmd  in  fnmt. 

F.  e^MNKMa.  Mexico. 

******  Head  email;  frontal  ahielda  2, transvan^baBUike; 
rostral  triangular,  snbangolar. 

37.  Pro^mna. 

P.  mdeagrii,  Guinea. 

J),  Head  covered  with  small  acalea;  tail  with  <me  tow  of 
ahielda  boieath;  abdomiual  shield  broad,  rounded, 
smooth ;  nostril  in  a  ahield,  anterior,  suUatMal ;  acaha 
granular,  with  rom  of  keeled  sesles.  Zmiadtrwdma, 

ZH.  XeMdgrmna. 

X,  JavanuMM,  the  Omionote.  Java. 

Or.  Oray  saya,  "Tbe  separation  of  the  wpwAmen  of  this 
hm\\y  into  species  and  genera  is  attended  with  great  di(|> 
cnlty ;  the  mm  and  nnmbw  of  tbe  ahielda  of  the  head,  lin^ 
temple,  and  ehin  are  liaUe  to  great  variation,  nrtionly  in  tne 
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£0Bmit  ^eoiiiieiUf  bnt  often  in  liis  two  mdm  of  the  tame 
indiridiuL  The  two  ventnl  seriei  of  wales  are,  in  the 
same  spacimoD,  sometime!  separate,  and  ai  other  timea 
united  into  a  iihiald ;  and  many  apecimeas  have  a  aeries  of 
noall  triangnlu  shidda  on  the  edge  of  the  lipa,  between  tho 
ntnrea  of  the  Kp^hield,  not  ionwl  in  other  individoaU  of 
the  same  speciea. 

**  The  dutribation  of  the  colonza  on  the  body  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  moot  permaneot  characters  of  the  species ;  bat 
this  become!  less  distioct  in  the  older  ipecimeDS,  and  is  often 
lost  in  the  specimens  that  have  beoi  careletisly  or  long 
preservad  in  a  moseum." 

The  existence  of  this  family  of  Water-Snakes  baa  ondoobt- 
edly  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  a  large  Ophidian,  which 
meets  the  popnlar  view  of  a  Oreat  SearSeipent,  exists.  In 
all  oisee  bowercr  th*  rqporti  of  the  exiatenee  of  anch  a  erea- 
toie  ham  been  tnced  to  the  capture  or  nght  of  some  other 
amnuL  or  to  ttie  examrated  representatioiu!  of  some  other 
jaatorai  object  ThBffjrdrida  amonnt  the  OpMdia  are  of 
compazatiTely  small  sixe,  seldom  eqn^ling  the  BoUm  in  Ihia 
rcepeet,  and  blling  &r  abort  of  the  enonnona  dinuniioni 
popnlarly  attributed  to  the  Oreat  SeapSerpent 
HYDROBORAOITE.   [UiNRaALoor,  8. 1.] 

HYDROCTON,  a  genns  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  Mala~ 
coBUrjmi  Abdamiaalea.  The  species  are  TOiy  nomeroos. 
Tn«7  have  the  point  of  the  mnxzle  framed  by  the  ioter- 
maxillariee,  the  maiillariea  nearer,  before  the  eyes,  and 
completing  the  apertare;  the  toi^e  and  Tomer  amootii, 
the  jaws  with  cooioal  teeth,  and  the  laigo  nbortutal  coven 
the  cbeek  like  an  operonlom. 

A  laige  nomher  of  nedaa  inhabit  BniiL  Tluy  axe  also 
fBODdintbeNile. 

HYDROIDA,  a  name  giveit  to  a  section  of  the  onbr 
Po^Pt^ir^  embracing  forma  leaembHng  the  finsh-water 
J^wa  in  the  simplicity  of  their  oisaniaation.  llie  follow- 
ing ia  l>r.  Johnston's  arrangement  <a  tlie  SunUiea  of  Kitiah 
Zoophytes  referred  to  the  Bydroida 

*  Onnea  or  bulbnles  naked,  bad-like,  pnllnlating  from  the 
bases  of  the  tentacnla. 

TtibtUarinat  Ehraibeig  (TubtUariOf  linnwut  Tubu- 
lariada,  Johnaton ;  Lea  Tsbalairn,  Van  Baneden). 

Amity  I^Polyps  naked,  w  wiUi  only  a  mdfnantary 
polypidom.  Oorymda. 

+  Polyps  naked. 
The  tentacnla  scattered.  Clam. 
Tbit  tentactila  in  one  row.  JSydractinia, 

ft  Polypa  with  a  hwmy  cntiele. 

Tb»  tentacnla  with  globose  tipa.  Oorynt. 
The  tentacnla  filiform.  Cord^hphora, 

fvtalj  II.— Polypidom  fistnhu: ;  the  tentacnla  whoded. 

t  Hie  tentacnla  in  a  single  whwl.  Eudendriwn, 

It  The  tentaeok  in  a  doable  whorL 

Polypidom  rooted.  Tubularia. 
VaSjpdoBL  ttnnMied  and  decidoous.  Coryntorpha, 

**  Ovincs  in  the  form  of  homy  captnles  k  vesielea  wattasd 

on  the  polypidoms,  and  decidnons. 
JStrtularina,  Ehrenberg  (Sertalaria,  Liniuntt). 

Family  UI^— CeUs  of  the  polyp  sessile.  Sarttdaricuh. 

t  Cells  biserial. 


Cells  alternate,  tabnlar.  Haleeivm. 
Celle  vatiform,  everted.  Seriularia. 
Cells  eonico-tabnlar,  appressed.  T/Maria, 
tt  Cella  nniserial. 

Tba  branohlete  plamoae  or  pectinate.  Ihmvkuia. 
The  branchlets  whorled.  AtOennularia. 

Family  lY.— Polype-cells  on  rbged  stalks. 
Campanvlariada. 

Cells  altnnate,  campanolate.  Laonudea. 
Cella  iirsgnlar,  or  whorled.  CampaniUaria. 
***  PolTpe  fiDpagaUiig  by  bods  and  ova,  which  develc^ 
thMDMlves  on  and  in  the  body  of  the  parent. 

Ifydnnot  EOirenheig  {B^dra,  Unnains;  Bydrmdm,  John- 
■ton).  Oa»  genos  only.  ^4ni, 


F.^^^  pf  T^?^f '  •  i>»tnral  order  of 

Exogenous  Plants  (Cadoalaeea  of  Torrey,  Gray,  and  Lind- 
ley).  T^  spemea  ue  aquatic  planU,  with  flo^iing  peltate 
JeavB^  -FIowen  awlUi7,Bolitafy,  yellow,  or  purple!  Sepals 
3or  4,«lonr«iiMide.  PelaU  S  or  4,  alteJnate  with  the 
sepala.  Stamens  defuuta  or  indefinite,  hypogyuons.  srisimt 
from  an  obscore  tons.  Anthen  linear;  tSied  inwarS 
contmoons  with  the  filaments.  Catpela  3  or  more,  tS 
?.  -tyl*-  Ovnlea  ortkotropal,  pe^dulona. 
Fiuit  indehiscent,  tipped  by  the  haideneJltyfer  Seed* 
defimte,  pendulons.  Emfaiyo  minute,  S-lobed,  inclosed  in 
the  Qeahy  sac  of  the  amnios,  at  the  apex  of  the  naclens.  and 
external  to  an  abundant  fleshy  albumen.  There  can  h^  no 
doubt  of  the  near  relaUooship  of  these  plants  to  the  Water- 
Lilies.  They  are  American  waterjtlaota,  foond  from 
Guyana  to  New  Jersey,  and  also  oa  (he  coast  of  Anstolia 
beyond  the  tropes. 

^y^^Uujpurvurea  is  said  to  be  nutritions,  but  slightly 
a^in^ent.    The  leaves  are  employed  as  a  rwnedr  for 
phthuu  and  dyaentery.  uk 
HYDBOPrilTE.  JMiKMUMOY,  S.  1.1 
HYDROTALCITK   fMiwaaiLioT,  i  1 1 
HYMENOPHYLLeA  »  f^ily  of  Fori  including  the 

fronds  consist  of  blanched  veins,  each  accompanied  thnrajA- 
out  by  a  membranons  wing  or  maigin ;  a  dnster  of  eapmlM. 
nearW  spbenwl,  is  seated  on  one  of  these  vrina  wU^w? 
jectbeyond  the  edge  of  thelea^thedaster  beiBc  indawd 
in  ft  kind  of  cnp-liko  involucre.  — » 

I.  THckomatbu  has  thecm  on  an  elongated  filiform  lecep- 
tacle  withm  a  cup-shaped  involucre  of  the  same  textnn 
with  the  frond. 

wSl^S^^  ^&?S°°'.?®  Brist]e-Feni(r.  tpeoiwm, 
Wildenow),  has  fronds  three  or  four  times  mnnatifid! 
tfWwow;  sMjaenta  uniform,  liuear;  involucres  solitary,  in 
tbe  anla  of  the  upper  segments;,  sets  at  finit  included. 
uiUmately  very  prominent  The  frond  in  fiict  consists  5 
hardwjiy  hmnched  ribs,  each  fomished  throughout  with  a 
rather  membranous  wiw.  Rhimne  bhck,  downy,  verr 
J"*.  ™?»  tnangahir,  very  much  divided,  W  4 

to  b  inches  long.    Involucres  scarcely  winged. 

Thia  u  a  very  interesting  fern,  on  account  of  ita  bautr. 
Its  ranty,  lU  sDsceptibility  to  injury  from  nposuie  wh£ 
in  cnlUvation,  and  its  entire  absence  from  all  European 
countnos  or  islands,  with  the  single  exception  of  IrelandTS 
texture  as  well  as  in  scent  it  resembles  some  of  the  marine 
At^j  and  It  has  been  observed  to  assume  a  life-like  appear- 
ance on  being  immersed  in  water  after  being  kept  perfectlv 
dry  for  years.  At  the  present  time  this  plant  is  to  W  found 
nowhere  but  m  Ireland,  though  formerly  it  is  said  to  have 
grown  at  BeU  Bulk,  in  Yoriuhire.  It  has  been  Utelysup- 
praed  by  some  botamsta  that  there  are  two  IrishspeiiesS 
2Vt(i«MU7»«^the  Killazneyand  the  Glouin  Caragh  plants 
Mr.  Newman  however  beUeves  the  latter  to  brmerelv  a 
vinety  of  T.  wnomm,  and  calls  it  F.  t.  Andrwni.  It 
«^«»  from  tbe  former  in  having  Unceolate  fronds  and 
winged  mvolueres.  It  is  found  in  very  damp  shady  plaoes. 
No  other  fern  will  thrive  well  in  a  cue  wuh  the  aWoilo- 
manta,  the  treatment  required  for  one  being  destractiv* 
to  the  other.  The  Trichomanea  will  live  or  even  orow 
lazdy  in  a  glass  with  other  ferae,  but  will  new  ■K.i, 
a  vigorous  state  of  growth. 

II.  Eym*nophMvm  haa  the  thecm  on  ft  nanow  snbelavatn 
receptacle  within  ft  £-valved  involacto  of  tbe  same  tcxtu* 
with  the  frond. 

B.  Tii/iMdgmue,  the  Tnnbridge  Filmy  Pero,  haa  pinnate 
frMds;  pinnn  dutuhoaa;  awmenU  linear,  undivided,  or 
bifid,  spinosdy  serrate}  iavdoere  compressed,  spiaoselv 
serrate ;  lacfaishroadly  winged.  It  is  slender  and  delicto,  the 
rhizome  very  long  and  tbreadihaped.  Pinna,  racbis,  and  invo- 
Ineres  in  tbe  same  place.  Valves  of  the  involnen  adpressed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  slightly  gibhoiu 
at  tbe  base.  It  is  found  amongst  moss  and  in  shady  places  on 
the  sur&ce  of  rocks  and  Btooes,  in  many  places  in  England. 
Walee,and  Ireland.  This  plant  is  the  JHcAomonw  7\*nirufa. 
enm  of  Linnsus,  Hudson,  and  msny  of  our  earlier  anthora 

B.  Wiltont,  Wilson's  Filmy  Fern,  has  pinnate  fronds 
pinna  recorved ;  segments  linear,  undivided,  or  bifid 
apinoaely  serrate;  involucre  inflated,  entire  ;  radiia  slightly 
bofdsced.  It  resembles  the  preceding  species,  but  the 
Idnna  cam  backward  and  thft,jft^<3^?aj9r?^^Ti(i 
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Yslf  M  of  th«  invohierci  u»  convex  or  gibbooi  thmghoati 
tmdiiiu  onljr  their  edges,  vhieh  are  qolte  entire.  The 
Taogeu  tfaie  meelei  aeemi  to  b«  much  mors  eXtenciTe  than 
that  of  H.  ISmbridgeMt;  It  also  appesit  to  Im  a  more 
Borthera  ipecies.  and  generally  to  prefer  a  greater  elcTation  ; 
1^  tiie  two  plante  are  often  intermixed,  partienlarly  abont 
the  waterfalls  in  the  vicinitj  of  Killamey,  and  it  is  fre> 
qnently  Tery  difficult  lo  dittingdsh  th«  one  from  the  other, 

(Newman,  ^rUith  Femi.) 

HYOSCIAMA.   rCHSHiaTRT,  5. 1.] 

HYPERUaiO  ACID.  [Chkmistrt,  8.  2.] 

HYPOXIDACE^,  Hypoxida,  a  natural  order  of  Endo- 
l^ons  Herbaceoas  Plants,  with  a  tnberons  or  flbroai 
perennial  root.  Leaves  ^wayi  growing  from  the  root  and 
«R>wn,  nowhere  else,  linear  entire,  plaitM,  of  a  dry  textnte. 


SoftMB  iluple  0r  bnsohed,  oeeaiionallj  wy  short.  Flmn 
complete,  hermaphrodite.  Perianth  petaloid,  adhnmt  to 
the  ovaiT,  6-p8rted  ,  with  thfl  sepals  ooanor  thio  the  patdi. 
Stamens  0,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  s^;meaU  ^  tb 
perianth ;  fihunents  distinct ;  anthers  toned  inwudi, 
2-celIad,  erect,  opening  lengthwise.  The  nnnbet  tks 
plants  of  this  order  is  very  inconBiderable.  Those  tbt  in 
known  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Aostnlia,  the  Eut 
Indies  the  tropics  of  America,  and  the  vanter  psits  of  tU 
United  States.  ^  , 

The  roots  of  Gwculigo  onhioidet  are  aomewhit  tatter  ad 
aromatic,  and  are  employad  medinnalljr  ia  India, 
tnbes  of  G.  itaiu  an  aatoi  in  th*  Marianne  Idaads;  tlm 
of  Svpoxiieneta  wn  •mployad  by  tha  abori^  si Koift 
America  in  baaling  vlean  and  agafaui  Intenuttnts. 


IBALIA.  [QALuootA.] 

IBRAXL,  IBRAXLOW,  or  BRAlLOW,  a  larn  town  in 
Wallaohia,  ia  sitoaiad  on  the  loft  bank  1^  the  Dannbe,  Iff 
milos  £L  from  Oalats,  103  miles  N.B.  from  Bnkharest,  and 
has  abont  S0,000  inhabitants.  It  ataods  iwarty  opposite  the 
Tnrkish  fortress  of  Matehin,  and  is  tha  diief  shipping  port  of 
Wallachia,  whence  the  com  and  other  products  of  that  prin- 
dpality  are  exported.  The  town  has  of  late  years  risen 
rapidly  in  extent  and  importance-  Its  popalation  in  1 838 
was  estimated  at  cmly  6000.  Tha  harooor,  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  Dannbe,  is  sheltered  by  an  island.  There  are 
extensive  granaries  and  warehouses  in  the  town.  Between 
600  and  700  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  harboar  annnaliy, 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  stnrgeon  fisheries 
of  uie  Dunbe.  In  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians  in  the  18th  centory,  the  town  was  more  than  once 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Rnssiana,  who  bnmt  it  in  1770. 
After  the  peace  of  Kutschok-Kainardji  in  1774,  the  town  was 
strongly  fortified  in  the  Baropean  manner ;  bat  the  Enssiana 
took  it  again  in  18S8,  and  demolished  its  dsfisnoea.  It  was 
restored  to  Tnrkey  by  the  treaty  of  Adriaopplt*  1 

lOARIAN  SEA.  [Mmam  Bu.] 

ICTERIA.  fMnuuoAl 

ICTINIA.  [Faloonioa.] 

IDE.  [Laooisaos.] 

IDRIALINE.   [CBtMUTXT,  jS*.  a.] 

IE  RAX.  [Faloobidjb.I 

IQNATIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnral 
order  Loaatuaceoe.  One  of  the  speoies  of  this  genus,  /.  anions, 
yields  the  St.  Ignatins's  Beans  of  India,  where,  under  the 
mune  of  Papeeta,  they  are  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  cholera. 
No  proof  has  been  afforded  of  their  efficaoy  in  this  disease, 
and  Dr.  Lindley  ('  Vegetable  Kingdom  ')  says  that  convul- 
sions and  giddiness  are  known  to  follow  their  oxhibitum  whan 
given  in  an  overdose. 
ILICIN.  [CB>KiSTaT,<&l.] 
ILKESTON.  [DebbtshibO 
ILMINSTER.  [BoHxaavnHiB&] 
ILSLEY,  EAST.  [BiRKSHiiut.] 
IMPEBATORIN.   [CaKiiisTRT,  S.  1.1 
IMPROVEMENTS,  PUBLIC.   [Poblio  iMntovBHBHTs.] 
INDIAN  EMPIRE.   The  British  Empire  in  India  now 
extends  from  the  Indns  on  the  west  to  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinees  and  the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements  on  tha  east,  and 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the  frontiers  of  Nepaol 
on  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  aouth.   Under  the 
head  HiNDUsTaH  an  ample  description  has  been  given  of  the 
whole  of  that  neat  peninsula,  including  the  Panjab,  Ooe* 
ierat,  and  the  island  of  Cutch.   Sinde  is  described  sepnrataly 
[SutDE,  «S1 1},  as  are  also  the  Tsnasaerim  Provinces  [Tbru* 
asRiH],  and  the  Eastern  Straits  SBttleinanta  [Mai.aoaa| 
PxHAHOi  PuLO ;  Stne&roHB]. 

Th«  administmtion  of  British  India  is  mw  nnder  the 
QovemoT  Oeneral  of  India  in  Council  (who  is  Governor  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal),  the  Xieotenant^Qovemor  of  Bengal, 
the  Lientenant-Qovemor  of  the  North-Westsm  Provinces, 
the  Governor  of  the  Fresidenciy  of  Madias,  and  Uie  Governor 
of  the  Preudency  of  Bombay.  A  Return  furnished  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  preaentad  to  tha  Haaaa  ^  Com> 


mont,  Joly S3,  1987,  glTea  tha  following  samnwrfllji 
areas  and  population  of  the  various  atatsa  osmpnsidwr 
these  govmunants !~ 


BHITIBH  8TATB8 
I  under  the 
a»vsniop42«neru  of  ladia  •  • 

Lientei)ut<QoTenior  of  BengU  .  •  • 
IdoatoBwat-GoTCrMr  of  V.  W.  ProiincM 
Qoramor  of  the  Preiidoacy  of  Mndns  . 
Qororoor  of  the  Pmideiicf  of  Booabay  . 

Told  ^Biltbh  Slates 

NATIVE  8TATBB 

inclndod 

la  the  Pmidencj  of  Bongal  •  . 
In  Ae  PrstMeucr  of  U»Aru  . 
In  the  rrssMsocy  of  BMnbsy 

Totftl  of  KstiTO  Stetei  . 

FOREIGN  POSSESS] 
French  Pommdoiu 
FortvgiMss  FosooMlens 

Totsisf  VossifB  PipMesilens 

Total    .  . 


Bq-HiUs.  PapolitiM. 

221,960  ififiii^'i 

105,759  33,616,193 

132,090  2J.4Siai 

131,64i  11,790,04! 


887.418 

S15,S3S 

18,703;^ 

627,910 

i, 

188 

1066 

SIS^ 

1154 

Mfl8,87fl  imjM^ 

The  total  revenue  of  Britiah  India  for  the  yesr  enW 
April  30,  l«a6,  was  28,891,299;. ;  the  total  eipeaditm 
was  29,864,09Cli!.,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  m 
income  of  972,791/.  The  total  amount  of  tha  public  dm 
bearing  interest,  April  30, 1802,  was  48,014,2441,  on  wM 
the  annual  amount  of  interest  was  fi,27B,9Sl& 

The  total  value  of  the  imporU  in  IBM  from  Britiih  Im 
into  the  United  Kingdom  waa  10,672,876/..  and  tha  lotil 
valne  of  the  exports  thereto,  bnng  the  produce  and  duk- 
bctores  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  9,127^66/.,  exclum 
of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  valued  at  493,75* 

Previous  to  tbe  breaking  out  of  tha  great  mutiny,  to 
anny  of  the  British  government  in  India,  ineludinc  b<i 
Majesty's  troops  and  the  Company's  European  and  niU" 
troops  of  all  arms,  consisted  of  289,689  men ;  atm^J, 
Queen's  troops,  Europeans,  29,480 ;  Company's  troops,  En- 
ropeans,  19,928;  nauve  troops,  S40.121.  The  contiugfSt 
troops  of  the  native  states,  .commanded  by  British  offiea^ 
and  available,  under  treaties,  for  use  by  the  British 
ment,  amounted  to  about  39,000  mm.  , 

The  Indian  navy  consults  of  abont  twelve  steam-vessM* 
war  mid  toanaports,  and  about  the  sama  number  ei  im>t 
vessels,  armed  with  gnns,  besides  a  steam-flotilla  fu  inho* 
navigation.  , 

The  hiatOTT  of  Hindustan,  and  the  oriain  and  progw"" 
the  East  lodia  Company  are  narrated  under  HiNouma  "» 
Em  India  Compamt.  Further  historical  details  an 
nnder  Afohakistan,  S.  1 ;  Sindb,  S.l;  and  Tanairowa  « 
Imu,  ^.  1 ;  in  which  last  article  Uie  narrative  is  btosgH 
down  to  the  date  of  the  treatyyofr  Lahore,  Uareh  9,1^ 
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Wa  dull  BOW  add  tU  tddUuHial  luitoriMl  dataili  down  to 

the  preient  time  (March,  1658),  in  the  fona  of  A  dironoklgisal 
weiNUt.  anmged  andar  «acb  of  the  raccasstTe  yua. 

1B47. 

Jmutt  13.  Tb*  VixUr  lai  Sag  deposed,  on  eridonoe  of 
tfMKiiubls  cone^ndence  with  inuirgODt  Sikhi. 
Aagast  4.  E&rl  of  Dalhooaie  appointed  goTeniM:-gBSeni> 
1848. 

AjwU  fiO.  Mr.  Vau  Agpaw  and  Lieat  Aodaiaon,  with  a 
aoiaU  body  of  troops,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mooltan  on  the 
IQtii  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  newly  appointed  goremor. 
Mr.  Agnew  and  Uaut  Andorson  were  maraersd  on  th«  fol- 
lowing day,  by  ordarof  Hoolraj,  the  ex-«oTenior,  who  imme- 
diately began  preparations  for  a  war  with  the  British .  Lieat 
Edwardes,  who  was  then  oa  the  wast  baik  of  the  Indos, 
having  made  a  jnnctios  with  the  troops  nnder  General  Cort- 
iaai,  tbey  desoended  by  the  western  bAokof  the  Indus,  while 
10,000  troops  sent  by  Mooliaj  desoended  by  the  eastern 
bank.  Edwardes  crossed  the  Indus  with  3,000  irrwnlar 
troops  and  aboot  60  cavalry,  but  no  artillery,  in  order  to 
make  a  janetion  with  the  army  of  tha  Naww>  of  Bahwnl- 
poor,  leaving  Cortland  to  procore  boats  and  bring  over  tbe 
rest  of  the  troops  and  gona.  Before  this  could  be  done,  the 
troops  of  the  Nawab  were  dc&ated,  and  JKdwardea,  with  his 
small  body  of  men,  was  aitacked  by  Moolraj 's  force  of  10,000 
men  and  10  guns.  Hdwardes  resisted  Uie  reiterated  attacks 
of  til*  •nany,  till  at  langUi  Certlaad  got  ever  nn  after  gun, 
and  nadnal  leinfcmamants  of  man.  The  BUSh  forces  were 
ttm  dafoated,  and  flad  to  tliedtyof  Mooltan.  Thia  waa 
tha  haitk  of  Kannvma,  Joae  16^  which  lasted  viae  faoonb 

July.  Ueat.  Edwudaa  and  the  Nawab  of  Bahwolpoor 
inveat  the  dty  of  Mooltan. 

Aogust  18-  Oeoaral  Whidi  aniTea  with  additimul  tnxma 
before  Mooltan,  and  a  bonbaidmant  ia  acHuuincad  on  we 
12tb  of  September. 

September  22,  General  Whiah,  in  conseqxwnee  of  the  de- 
sertion of  Shere  Sing  with  fi,000  troops  and  a  qoantity  of 
artillery,  is  obliged  to  ruse  the  siege,  and  taka  op  a  poaition 
in  the  vicinity,  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

Novetaber,  DeceoiMr.  Varions  movements  by  the  Sikh 
ibroes  ondftr  Shere  Sing  and  Chattnr  Sing,  and  the  British 
nnder  General  Qongh  and  Major-(}eneral  Thackwell.  The 
Sikba  are  driven  from  aa  advantageous  position  at  Bham- 
m^gnr  by  TbackwaUf  NoveubaK  i,  who  i^ain  dabata  tham, 
Decembo'  3,  below  Yiuerabad. 

Dacenbar  27>  Atinfoicsmants  having  anivad,  tha  en- 
trntchneota  of  Mooltan  am  uua  attacked. 

1849. 

January  2,  The  city  of  Mooltan  taken  by  storm. 

Janaary  IS.  Battle  of  CbiUianwallah,  between  tha  forces 
under  Sir  Hogh  Qongh  and  the  SiUk  In  thia  battle  Sir  H. 
Ooogh  attacked  pracipitaisly ;  and  though  the  ennny  suffered 
freat  loss  and  retired,  the  bss  of  the  l&itiah  was  2^7,  and 
the  Sikhs  were  still  m  force,  and  expecting  to  be  joined  by 
Chnttar  Sing  with  a  large  fowa  of  insni^ents  from  Attock. 
Six  U.Ooughjin  ius  despatch,  said  the  victory  was  complete  ; 
bat  tlM  Duks  of  WelTugtui  and  the  British  govemment 
thought  otbervisa,  abd  on  tha  7th  of  March  Cbazles 
Napier  was  appointed  to  aaparaeda  Sir  Hugh  Oou^  aa  com- 
nwoder-ia-chw. 

Jajaaary  2S.  Pcacticable  breadiaa  haTinfbaen  aude  in  tiia 
e^del  of  Mooltan.  and  pr^natioBa  mada  far  atOTuing, 
Moolr^  sarFandaradhinualfaadthegairiaonnneonditioDally. 

January  14  to  Febroary  16.  After  the  battle  of  Chillian- 
widleh  mm  ware  aaverafmovemeBts  of  ^the  Sikh  forces  and 
the  British, 

Felvaaiy  17.  Oanaral  Whiih  onaaea  the  Chaod),  and 
brings  hia  meaa  into  oonunuucatioa  with  thoaa  (Mf  GoDeral 
Goi^. 

Febroary  SI.  Battle  of  Ooojetat.  By  thia  battle  the  brave 
oM  Oaneru  Qoogh  retrieved  bis  character  and  won  addi- 
tional fsine.  1m  Sikhs  imder  Chnttur  Sing  and  Shere  Sing, 
were  alrongly  posted  at  the  villun  of  Oooierat,  with  60,C(X) 
men  and  69  piecea  of  artillery.  The  Britlsn  force  was  84,000 
man  aJoA  07  pieces  of  artiUeiy.  The  battle  lasted  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  foar  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
Sikfaa  we»  in  taU  zatrsat,  which  the  British  cav^ry  and 
horae-artilleiy  soon  converted  into  a  rout.  Tbey  were  por- 
auad  fiftaoi  miles.  The  two  leaders  escaped  with  abont 
8,000  man  into  the  Salt  Range  Hills.  The  toal  restdt  was 
that  63  of  their  guns  and  all  their  ammunition  and  warlike 
■tons  fell  into  tha  handa  of  Uw  Bntiabi  whoae  loaa  waa  oily 
807  kiilad  and  wonndad. 


March  14.  Ckottat  Sii^  Share  Sing,  and  the  principal 
chia&  of  the  Sikhs,  together  with  16,000  men  of  the  Such 
army,  surrender,  with  all  their  arms  and  41  guns,  to  Major- 
General  Gilbert,  at  Bawul  Findee. 

March  29.  Proclamation  by  the  govem(n--general,  an- 
nounciog  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab  to  tha  British  possea- 
aions  in  India.  Dhuleep  Sing,  the  d^sed  Maha-Raja  of 
Lahore,  retires  to  Poonah,  on  a  pension  of  40,000/.  a  year. 

May  6.  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrives  at  Calcutta  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chiet 

September.  Moolraj  having  bean  eoodemned  to  death  in 
August,  for  the  murder  of  Agoew  and  JUdanoiiy  ia  aantoDcad 
to  tianaportatioa  for  life, 

1850. 

Fabraaxy  27.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  by  a  ganaral  ordar,  dla- 
haods  the  66tb  Bengal  Native  Infantiy,  for  motlny. 
May  S6.  Emha«i>y  ban  the  Biija  of  Napanl  airivaa  Ip 

Ensland, 

July  2.  Sir  Charles  Napier  resinis  his  office  of  Comnuiida^ 
in-Chief,  and  anivH  in  London,  mrch  19, 1801. 

X861. 

January  28.  Death  of  Bajee  Rao,  ex-Peishwa  of  the 
Mabrattas,  at  Bltboor.  He  enjoyed,  by  treaties,  June  13, 
1817,  and  June  1, 1818,  a  pension  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees 
(80,000/.)  a  year.  Sreemunt  Nursee  Puat,  Nana  Sahib,  eldaat 
son  of  Bajee  Bao's  brother,  waa  adopted  by  his  uncle  as  his 
heir,  and  on  the  death  of  Bajee  Bao,  claimed  the  oontinnasee 
of  the  TCDuoo,  which  waa  refosed  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  the  refusal  was  oonflnned  1^  the  Coort  ^ 
Directors. 

September  1.  Fri&ea  of  Wales  Island,  ISnsapore^  and 
Malacca,  formed  into  a  separate  govmunentf  iDaependent  af 
the  Supreme  Government  of  Ben^. 

Ootwer  89.  A  British  naval  force  arrives  before  Rangoon, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  between  Uie  government  auutoii- 
ties  of  tha  Biaoan  £mpiia  and  tha  Sn^ana  Govanuoent  of 
India. 

18fi8. 

January  4.  Tha  viceroy  of  Rangoon  ereds  stockades  and 
batteries,  to  prevent  the  British  vessels  from  commnoicatiog 
with  the  shore  or  leaving  the  harbour.  Tha  Briti^  oom- 
modore  destroys  the  batteries,  and  forces  the  pasasge  of  the 
river  Irawaddy. 

April Martaban  aU«n«d  hy  tha  troopa  aaat  fr«a  Hin^ 
dustan. 

April  14.  Baogoon  stonaad  and  oq^tnnd  Igr  G«Baal 

Goodwin. 

June  4.  Capture  of  Pegu.   Afterwarda  aracnatad* 
July  9.  Capture  of  Frome.   Aftwvaida  eTaeaatad* 

October  9.   Prome  recaptured. 
November  21,   Pegu  recaptured. 

December  3.  Pegu  invested  ^  a  Binnsaa  amy.  A  British 
force  of  2,400  men  sent  from  anffooa.  dafeata  tha  bwuger% 
and  relieves  the  garrison. 

December  20.  A  proclamation  of  the  Govemor-Oeoeral  of 
India  ann«tea  the  province  of  F^n,  which  formed  a  part  af 
the  Biiman  emfore,  to  the  British  poaaaaaionB  in  India. 
1863. 

Jona  SO.  Fmelafflation  by  tha  Qoremor-Gcnatal  of  India 
aunonnoing  the  teminaticn  of  tha  war  with  Binna. 

The  Chvtar  of  Um  East  India  Company,  granted  in  183S, 
being  to  terminate  in  April,  185^  an  Act  was  paawd,  Augwt 
20, 1853,  "  to  provide  for  the  govemmsBt  of  India."  Tha 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  moat  important  clanaai  >^ 
August  20.  Act  16  &  17  Vict.  e.  95.  1.  UntU  Parliament 
shall  otherwise  provide,  the  British  territories  in  India  ave 
continued  under  the  govemmcait  of  the  £ast  India  Company. 
S.  After  April  1654  there  are  to  be  only  eighteen  directors 
of  the  said  Company,  any  ten  of  whom  are  to  form  a  Council. 
5.  The  Crown  is  to  appoint  six  of  the  directors.  9.  Six  of 
the  twelve  elected  directors  must  have  resided  at  least  tot 
years  in  India,  as  must  also  (aect  3)  three  of  the  six  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  30.  The  person  appointed  by  har 
Majesty  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  forces  in  India  ia 
also  to  be  Commander*iu-Chief  of  the  CtHnpany'a  forcea. 

Decnnber  11.  Death  of  the  Raja  of  Nagpotv,  vdiosa  teni* 
toriea  wen  than  added  to  the  British  poaaasaiona  in  India. 
1855. 

March  31.  Treaty  with  Dost  Mahomadj  who  ia  tAumxda 

le-instated  on  the  throne  of  Cabul. 

1856. 

Feluniaiy  7.  The  Goremor-OenersI  anwmnces  by  a  pa^ 
cUmatlan  tha  dapoidtion  af  tha  king  aT^de,  and  ,th« 
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uDezation  of  the  kingdom  of  Onde  to  the  ^titb  poweanwa 
in  India.  The  Kian  of  Ondeti  granted  tn  annual  pensitm  (rf 
twelve  lacs  (1SO,00(».). 

Febrnaiy  29.  Viconnt  Cannuig  asmimes  ^ke  aa  Oovenor- 
General,  in  place  of  the  Marqnis  of  Dalhonriej  who  amTea  in 
Eneland,  May  13. 

For  a  noUee  of  the  dispute  between  the  Britiali  and  Cfainesa 
aathoritiea  at  CantoUj  see  Cbihl,  S.  SL 
1867. 

The  year  18fi7  is  sadly  distingnished  by  the  nratiny  of  the 
native  anny  of  Bengal.  In  Janaaiy,  Febrnary,  March,  and 
April,  ihera  were  mntiniea  of  single  Foments  at  Barrackpoor, 
Berhampoor,  and  Locknow,  which  were  sappretssed  ;  but  on 
the  10th  of  May  the  3rd  raiment  of  BcDgal  cavalry  broke  ont 
into  open  mntiny  at  Me^mt,  and  was  joined  by  the  11th  and 
SOth  regiments  of  native  infantry.  After  committing  mur- 
ders and  appalling  atrocities,  they  marched  to  Delhi,  wfaere 
they  wen  joined  by  other  natm  rogimentti  and  where 
sinular  acts  of  barbari^  were  perpetoated.  There  the 
matineen  fixed  their  head>qaarten,aiu  the  old  Kng  of  Delhi 
was  proclaimed  Empuw  m  Hindustan.  Other  natiTe  regi- 
menU  broke  ont  into  mntiny  at  varioiu  places,  bat  were 
mostly  disarmed  and  dispersed,  till  the  native  army  of 
Bengal  bad  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  aa  the  soldiers  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Janoary  24  to  May  6.  Mntiniei  at  Barrackpoor,  Berham- 
poor, Ladulow,  and  Meemt. 

May  10, 11.  Mutiny  at  Meemt,  and  march  of  the  mntineen 
to  Doihi. 

May  11.  Mutineers  arrive  at  Delhi,  and  are  joined  there 
by  three  native  rfvi^ients  of  infantry  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry.  Laeut.  Willoughby  blows  up  the  magazine,  contain- 
ing large  qnantities  of  ammunition,  and  escapes. 

liay  IS.  King  of  Delhi  produmed  Emperor  by  the  in- 
mnnatB. 

May  18  to  May  31.   Mutinies  at  wiotia  places. 

May  S7.  General  Anson,  the  Commandeivin-Gbie^  with 
a  body  of  British  troops,  arrives  at  Knniaul,  on  the  road  from 
Umballa  to  Delhi,  and  dies  th«re  of  cholera.  He  ia  sne- 
ceeded  in  the  command  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard. 

May  31.  Mntiny  at  Lncknow  of  three  native  r^^iments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  They  are  attacked  by  the 
British  under  Sir  Heoiy  Lawrence,  anil  dispersed. 

June  0.  Mutiny  at  Allahabad.  The  Europeans  aecore 
themselves  in  the  fort>  where  they  are  besieged. 

Jane  6.  Mutineers  under  Nana  Sahib  attack  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler's  small  force  in  their  entrenchments  at  Cawnpoor, 
bat  are  driven  back. 

June  8.  Sir  H.  Barnard  enters  the  cantonments  before 
Delhi  with  about  4000  troops.  Ha  entrenches  himself  cm  a 
xidn  in  front  of  the  Cashmere  gate  <A  the  ci^. 

June  8  to  19.  Mutinies  at  various  places. 

June  S6.  Sir  Hush  Wheeler  having  been  wounded  in 
making  a  sally  on  the  SOlh  of  June,  died  on  the  Slat ;  the 
small  force  at  Cawnpoor  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  Nana 
Sahib.  On  the  17th  of  June  they  embarked  in  boats,  but 
were  fired  upon,  and  nearly  all  murdered. 

July  2.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  wounded  by  a  splinter  from 
a  sheu  which  waH  thrown  into  the  room  where  he  was  seated, 
at  Lncknow,  died  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  was  suctxeded  by 
Colonel  Inglis  in  the  command  of  the  European  fore^  which 
maintained  itself  in  the  Residency  and  fort. 

July  S.  Sir  H.  Barnard  dies  of  cholera  before  Delhi,  and 
11  mci-eeded  in  the  command  by  General  Reid. 

July  7.  General  Havelock  marches  from  Allahabad  towards 
Gawupoor,  with  a  force  of  1000  Europeans,  and  300  Sikhs. 

July  IS.  General  Nidiolaon,  wiUi  the  Bombay  flying 
eolumn  routs  the  matineen  at  Sealcote  on  his  road  to  join 
the  force  at  Delhi. 

July  16.  General  Havelock  defeat*  Oie  innnenta  under 
Nana  Sahib  before  Cawnpoor. 

July  17.  Nana  Sahib  blovra  nptbe  magaaine^and  retires  to 
Bithoor.   General  Havelock  enters  Cawnpoor. 

Jnly  19.  General  Havelock  attacks  Nana  Sahib  atBithoor, 
defeats  him,  takes  20  guns,  and  sets  fire  to  the  place. 

July  22.  General  Reid,  obliged  to  resign  from  illness, 
M  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  force  before  Delhi  by 
General  Wilson. 

Aogust  S.  The  Mah&-Raja  Qholab  Sing  dies  at  Cashmere. 
10.  General  Nicholson  arrives  at  the  camp  before 
Delhi  in  advance  of  his  column,  whidj  arrives  in  a  day  or 

August  16.  General  Havelock,  operating  with  his  small 


Ibree  aninafc  the  inaniyanis  between  Cawnpoor  Mi  Ladnew, 
gvna  his  idnth  vietoiy. 

September  14  to  SOl  General  Wibon,  hanng  TBOsived 
reinmreements  and  a  siege-train,  takes  Delhi  by  aamlt,  the 
fight  being  maintained  in  the  city  from  the  Iw  to  the  SOtL 
On  the  Slst  the  Biitiili  loiwe  had  entire  pOMnnon  oC  the 
city  of  Delhi. 

September  80.  General  Havelock,  accompanied  by  Qami 
Ootram,  with  8000  troops,  arrives  at  Lncknow  and  nliem 
the  Earopeans  besieged  in  the  Beeidon^,  hot  ia  uaUe  to 

force  his  way  back  again. 

October  27.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  been  iqipcnntid 
Commander-in-Chief,  leaves  Calcutta  on  bia  nate  to  Cawn- 
poor. 

November  3.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrives  at  Cawnpoor. 

November  13,  Sir  Cohn  Campbell,  with  about  1^000 
troops,  commences  the  attack  on  the  rebels  at  Lucknew. 

November  17.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after  a  series  of  opo- 
lioni  and  some  severe  fighting,  forces  his  waj  into  Urn 
BesidaDcr  at  Locknow. 

Sir  Coun  Camftbell,  having  rMiuned  two  or  three  dt^i^ 
evacuates  the  Rwdency  at  Lucknow,  and  by  a  wall-darnssd 
feint,  brinn  away  the  vriiole  of  the  bedeged  gsrriaMi,  with  all 
the  sick,  tiie  women,  and  children,  without  the  kaa  ti  a 
individual,  and  the  whole  are  placed  in  security  in  the  iadam 
of  Alambagh,  about  three  mnee  from  Lucknov. 

November  24.  Sir  Henty  Havelock  diea  at  Alwabsgh  of 
dymntery  occasioned  by  &tigne  and  anxiety. 

December  7,  8.  The  Gwalior  contingent  force  having  over- 
powered the  troops  under  Geowal  Windham,  and  obtainai 
poesesaon  of  the  town  of  Cawnpoor,  Sir  Colin  Campbdl 
attacks  the  Gwalior  mutineera,  and  defeats  them. 

December  10.  The  defeated  Gwalior  iroopa  are  ponaed  hj 
General  Hope  Grant,  vritii  cavalry  and  aitilleiy,  and  are 
oom[detoly  Aspersed  with  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  thsr 
gnu  and  all  tbni  baggage,  stores,  ud  ammonitka. 

186a 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  varkma  bodies  ui  mnliassu 

are  defeated  at  different  places.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  CoGn 
Campbell  at  Futtehgar  and  Cawnpoor,  having  collet^ 
troops  to  the  amount  of  about  80,000  and  abont  IStO  luavy 

Sna,  commences  the  siege  of  Lncknow  on  the  lat  « 
arch,  in  connection  with  the  tioopa  of  8ii  Jamas  Oatnai 
and  other  officer^  altogsttier,  it  is  stated,  amoutia^  to  aboit 
00,000  man. 

The  last  mail  from  Bombay  states  that  the  old  Kia|  d 
Delhi  has  been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  bazodi- 
ment. 

Lord  Palmeiston's  late  government  announced  the  iutM- 
tion  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament,  fur  tbe  purpose  of  tis»- 
iBTrioE  the  government  of  ^tsdi  India  entirely  fnm  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Britidi  govmmuiL  and  hmi 
Derby^  present  govenmiait  have  intfodnood  (ofjudi  9( 
1808)  a  bill  for  the  same  purpose. 

Havine  now  brought  down  the  historical  details  m  ftr  ai 
they  are  Icnovm  at  the  present  time  (March,  1868),  we  dbd 
give  an  acconnt  of  the  chief  products  of  British  India,  sal 
also  of  the  material  progress  which  has  been  made  Hun  a 
recent  times. 

The  products  of  India  are  as  numerous  as  its  snrCaee  ii 
divernned  and  its  climite  various.  The  staple  prodncta  an 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  faemp,  flax,  oil,  opium ;  maise,  wbwl, 
rice,  and  other  cweals  ;  besides  which  there  are  tea,  wgiam, 
gums,  dyes,  and  many  articles  of  minor  note. 

CMon  is  the  leading  feature  of  Indian  agricalture.  llMre 
is  little  land,  save  that  which  is  sterile,  swampy,  deecct,  or 
mountainous,  upon  which  it  cannot  be  nown.  In  moat  vil- 
lage lands  upon  the  plain  eoontiy,  it  forms  part  of  a  two 
years*  couie ;  and  outside  the  village  vralls,  hand-waavass 
nave  been  seen  from  time  immemorial,  making  th«  ooaiae 
cloth  universally  worn  by  the  natives.  The  home-ecmsniBp- 
tion  of  Indian  cotton  is  immense.  Gei^japhically  ita  gtovth 
is  confined  to  no  particnlar  limits  in  tbe  Indian  peninaala, 
for  it  is  foand  at  Travancore,  the  southernmost  part,  on  the 
coasts  of  Chittagong  and  Arracan,  of  the  Gulf  of  Cnt^  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  tbe  northernmost  part  of 
the  Panjab.  For  exportation,  its  principal  localities  have 
been  the  district  of  Goojerat,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  of 
Kandeisfa,  in  tfae  kingdom  of  Berar  ;  from  Bundelcnnd,  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency;  Belganm,  Darwar,  and  Bdlary,  in 
Madras,  and  from  the  Panjab  and  Sinde.  More  than  five 
million  acres  are  stated  in  the  statistic  retama^  piiDtod  hf 
authority,  to  be  under  ^^^tji^O'oM^e"* 
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dendea.  The  qoantity  of  nw  cotton  ezportacl  to  Oreat 
Bntain  in  1804  waa  l,043,3fi8  ewta.,  Tslaed  at  1,641,714/.  i 
bat  if,  by  means  of  railroads,  the  groat  cotton  field  of  Berar, 
situate  within  the  dominiocs  of  the  Kinm  of  Hydiabad, 
were  placed  nearly  on  an  equality  In  point  of  facility  of 
transport,  with  the  maritime  cotton  districts,  then  a  breadth 
of  land  enflBcieot  for  the  growth  of  a  qaaotity  ptrhaiN  eqnal 
to  A*  fidl  demand  of  Great  Ekitain,  mi^t  at  mee  fie  nwde 
sndlable. 

The  foregoiog  eomBtioni  nla^g  to  tlw  protinee  toA 
prospects  of  Berar  are  ^rtl^  in  coarse  of  being  fulfilled. 
Wlien  the  great  Indian  Peninsnla  Railway  shnlf  be  com- 
pleted, Uia  cotton  of  Nagpoor,  Hydrabad,  and  of  the  Saogor 
and  Neriradda  tvnitories,  will  hare  an  outlet  to  the  port  of 
Bombay  on  one  ride,  and  to  Minapoor  and  the  river 
Ganges  on  the  other ;  and  the  railroad  which  is  intended  to 
connect  the  cities  and  preridenciee  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
will  pass  tbroagh  the  ootton  district*  of  Bellary  and 
Belganm.  The  cotton  of  Bandelcnnd,  of  the  Delhi  territoiy, 
or  of  Onde,  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  nncleaned  and  on- 
presaed,  passing  down  the  rirers  Jnmna,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Indns,  in  unwieldy  conntry  boats,  which  drift  no  Cuter  than 
the  current  will  bear  themalng.  Still  more  to  be  deplored 
■re  the  aAnti  required  to  convey  it  in  eonntiy  carta,  or  npon 
the  baeka  of  bnUoek^  from  the  gnat  eotton-fleld  w  emtral 
India  towards  tht  aea^oout,  or  to  the  banks  of  th«  Ganges. 
From  Nagpoor  and  tho  territories  of  Hydrabad,  two  streams 
of  the  cotton  commerce  may  be  seen  struggling  along  unmade 
roads,  extricated  with  difficulty  from  the  sandbi  of  unbridged 
rivers,  and  passing  at  the  rate  of  10  to  14  miles  a-day,  on 
one  nde  towu^  Bombay,  and  on  the  other  to  Mirzapore. 
This  state  of  things  it  is  expected  that  the  nuln-ay  will 
remedy ;  and  if  one  line  sboald  not  be  sufficient,  they  should 
be  multiplied,  until  the  shipments  of  cotton  fiom  Nagpoor 
■hall  be  as  certain  and  as  cheaply  effected  as  they  now  are 
from  Calcutta  or  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indns. 

Great  importance  is  attributed  to  culture ;  but  the  natires 
of  lai^ge  tracts  already  emplor  a  mode  of  eoltivating  the 
eotton  plant  in  principle  nearly  the  same  as  the  American, 
Imt  better  soited  m  some  respects  to  the  locality.  The  great 
infBtiority  of  much  of  the  Indian  article  ii  tha  reaiut  of 
what  beaJla  it  snbaeqvent  to  its  prodneiioa  in  the  fidds — 
that  is,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  gathered  and  stored,  and 
chiefly  in  tha  way  io  whidi  it  is  separated.from  the  seed,  and 
prm>ired  tar  tha  market,  aa  well  as  in  its  transmiaaion  to 
mancet.  At  the  pthering  tha  effDrt  fbr  improvement  shonld 
connuence. 

The  introdoction  of  improved  methods  of  cleaning  and 
packing  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  cultivation  lua  to 
contend  with  sundry  disadvantages,  but  these  are  compen- 
sated by  the  dieapnesa  of  the  coat  of  production ;  this  in 
many  parts  of  India  being  only  1^  per  lb.,  while  in 
America  it  is  from  SO  to  100  per  cent,  more,  ranging  from 
2^  to  3d. 

IneUffo  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  produca  of  the 
Bengal  Preaideney.  It  is  crown  to  snna  axtent  in  the 
allnvial  s«l  of  the  North-western  Provincei ;  but  Bengal 
proper,  below  the  junction  of  the  riven  Jumna  and 
C^ges,  is  its  chief  lorality.  There  is  a  ooniiderRble  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  in  the  Madras  territory,  and  in  Mooltan, 
the  southemmoat  district  of  the  Panjab,  as  well  aa  in 
Knde ;  but  in  none  of  thesa  coantriea  has  the  manubctnie 
of  Indigo  had  the  benefit  of  that  Enropean  superintendence 
and  skill,  which  have  brought  this  dye  to  such  perfectioa  as 
it  haa  attained  in  Bengal.  The  mano^turers  have  attained 
a  degree  of  skill  which,  in  a  climate  &vourable  to  the  plant, 
and  backed  by  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Ben^,  has 
enabled  them  to  bid  defiance  even  to '  the  more  practised 
manufocturen  of  tht  west.  The  culture  and  mantifactnre 
being  established,  indigo  has  continued  one  of  the  staple 

Srodacts  of  BeneaL  Th«  quantity  ii«K>rted  into  the  United 
[ingdom  from  India  in  1854  wia  «^964  ewt^  valoed  at 

i^e,i43i. 

The  SMor-Cime  is  another  of  the  indi^noui  productions 
<tf  India,  nom  whence  it  has  been  mpphed  to  other  coun- 
tries, where,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  been 
brought,  by  European  skill  and  culture,  to  yield  a  fu  better 
substance  than  the  sugar  of  the  country  mm  which  it  was 
originally  derived.  Tet  there  is  no  reason  why  India,  with 
i^^ard  to  this  article  of  commerce,  should  not  compete  with 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  various  parts,  it  has 
sous  and  climate  which  are  capable  of  producing  the  cane  in 
ttie  greatest  perfection.    In  the  whole  of  Bengal,  in  the 


North-Western  Provfoees,  the  Paniab,  in  the  Madiu  terri- 
tories, and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  sugar- 
cane is  grown  with  perfect  ease  and  in  the  greatest  xbundanee. 
But,  BO  far  as  observation  eoea,  the  method  of  cnltivation 
of  Uiis  crop  is  faulty  to  a  dt^ee,  and  some  of  the  leading 
priociples  of  vegetable  physiolojpr  are  set  at  nought  The 
cane  attains,  in  lone  phuno,  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  it 
has  numerooa  ramifieaUona  in  its  roots,  and  sevoal  long 
drooinng  leaves  at  its  upper  ntrsnuty,  Tet  these  canes  are 
■et  so  cloaa  togather,  that  neither  air  nor  light  can  mfficioitiy 
penetrate  for  the  poper  development  of  the  plant,  and  the 
deiiorit  of  the  fall  [mtportion  of  saccharine  matter  which  is 
denred.  It  may  be  said  of  this  plant,  with  rmrd  to  botii 
its  cnltivation  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  that  thoe  is 
more  room  for  improvement,  as  well  as  greater  prospect  of 
Buccess,  than  with  respect  to  any  other  a^jricultural  product 
of  India.  A  few  sugar  factories,  saperintentled  by  Enro- 
peans,  have  been  established  and  are  aacceasfully  worked; 
but  if  one  tithe  of  the  attention  should  ever  be  paid  to  sugar 
in  the  East,  which  it  has  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  th« 
results  to  India,  as  well  as  to  Eoglaod,  would  be  veiy  great. 
Already  it  forms  an  important  article  id  export  from  British 
India,  tiie  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1854  havii^  been  779,189  cwta.,  valued  at  891,708?.  Sam- 
ples of  Bwn  India  si^ptr  sent  to  this  oonntir  have  bean 
prononnead  eqoal  to  uy  from  the  West  tomes.  But  to 
insnre  sneeess,  as  wall  as  to  make  it  proAuUe,  it  is  neeea- 
saiy  to  pay  aa  much  attention  to  the  enltore  of  the  cane  aa 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  angar. 

The  true  Hemp-Plaat  is  common  to  nearly  all  Asiatic  as 
well  as  European  countries,  but  is  believed  to  be  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  Hindustan  however,  except  in  some  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  it  is  not  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  bat  for  the  in- 
toxicating juice  it  contains  which  is  mannractured  into  the 
deleterious  drug  termed  Bhang.  In  almost  every  part  of 
India  it  is  cultivated  and  plantea  widely,  for  tlw  better  produc- 
tion of  this  anbstance ;  but  if  it  were  planted  thickly,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air  and  light,  and  with  the  object  of  obtainiog  a 
long  and  pliant  fibn^  thwe  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
nught  not  be  done  with  such  success,  as  to  form  a  aalMtitote 
for  the  quantities  of  hemp  whitAi  we  usually  receive  from 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Italy.  The  hemp  of  Kangr^  a  district 
of  the  Himalayas,  north  of  the  PanjHO,  haa  recently  acquired 
some  celebrity,  having  proved  on  tnal  superior  in  strength  ts 
evm  the  best  Russian  hemp.  There  can  be  no  question 
with  i^ard  to  the  practicability  of  producing  hemp  of  a 
quality  suited  to  the  European  'market,  over  vast  tracts  of 
country  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It 
has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  Himalayan  hemp 
may  be  landed  in  Ensland,  including  all  charges,  at  from 
S5/.  to  Z\l.  per  ton,  and  it  is  said  that  its  vidua  here  would 
be  30^ 

But  there  are  other  fibres  considered  as  inbstitutes  for 
hemp,  which  are  received  from  India,  and  have  become  most 
important  articles  of  commerce.  Thue  are  the  Sonn  of 
Bengal,  and  Jnte,  and  gunny,  which  is  made  of  jute.  These 
products  are  from  |danta  totally  difhrent  from  the  true  hemp, 
friiich  haa  just  been  described. 

Bmn,  or  Indian  Hemp,  under  ^ieh  name  the  article  is 
exported  from  that  country,  is  tiie  produce  of  a  leguminous 
or  podded  plant,  and  has  a  close  resemblance  to  tiie  Spanish 
broom,  which  is  a  sob-division  of  that  order.  It  is  culti- 
vated everywhere  in  India  for  its  fibre  alone ;  and  with  this 
object,  the  natives  affirm,  that  the  thicker  it  is  grown  the 
better, — "so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through 
it ;  "  which  is  a  proof  that,  without  any  acquaintance  with 
the  ph3raiological  reasons  by  which  the  correctness  of  this 
system  can  be  shown,  they  have,  by  long  practice  and 
observation,  arrived  at  the  true  method  of  culture.  In  their 
treatment  of  the  plant  however,  after  it  has  come  to  maturity, 
they  have  mnch  to  learn,  in  order  that  the  filoe  may  be  ^(h 
dumd  in  the  best  state  fat  the  maikets  of  Europe. 

The  fibre  of  Jme,  or  Jew*i  mallow,  haa  not  bsoi  till 
lately  an  article  of  commerce,  but  fbr  the  last  seventeen 
years  it  has  been  much  employed  in  our  manofActoriei.  In 
India  it  has  been  long  employed  for  making  both  cordage  and 
cloth.  The  materiu^  is  obtained  from  two  distinct  plants, 
one  of  which  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in  India  and  China, 
and  is  styled  Chinese  Hemp.  The  fibre  of  both  however  is 
called  JiiU.  The  quantity  of  hemp,  sunn,  jnte,  &&,  exported 
from  the  three  Presidencies,  but  much  the  lujtest  part  from 
Bengal,  amonnted  in  the  ywr  1854  to  670^260  ewts»  tijned 
at209,476Z.  Digitized  by  VljOQgie 
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FtoM, «  ths  liDiMd  plwt,  bw  bMB  vMnJMi  In  Ssdte 
from  tb«  eulint  tinu,  not  for  iu  flbre,  bpt  onlj  for  ita  iwd, 
from  which  the  w«U-kD0wn  oil  it  aayrwud.  It  u  •eeord- 
ingly  aowD,  not  thickly  together,  u  w  tbe  cus  with  simn. 
which  u  grown  for  ita  U>n,  bat  along  th«  margini  of  ielda 
of  other  cropa,  wham  the  aan  and  air  can  frvaly  reach  it,  and 
incTMae  Uie  ueretiona  upon  which  tha  Ttloe  of  the  aeed 
dependa.   Bat,  if  in  India  tiiis  ^ant  ooold  meet  with  aome 

?ortion  of  the  attention  which  ii  beatowad  vpoa  it  in  Rnaaia, 
'oUnd,  Belginm,  OennMy,  France,  Italy,  *nd  Ireland,  it 
would,  no  doabt,  be  a  very  important  inatt«r  for  India  with 
reRMct  to  iti  fibre,  as  it  ia  already  for  ita  aeed.  The  quantity 
of  Unseed  and  flax-seed  imported  from  India  into  the  Uniiea 
Kingdom  in  18M  waa  106,570  ituarUn,  valued  at  601,096^ 
It  hu  been  already  lUted,  that  the  wintm  of  Hindoatan, 
and  especially  tboae  of  Upper  India,  in  tha  north  and  norths 
weatem  provincea,  are  ao  tosperate  aa  to  reaemble  the 
antmnaa  of  Europe.  Fn-  a  aeaaui  niuiai,  aecocdisg  to 
latitnda,  from  October  or  November  to  Mu£  and  Awil,  all 
trace  of  the  tnqncal  heata  aenna  to  have  diaappcared,  colU- 
Tation  of  naariy  all  the  Enroptan  typea  occnpiea  the  aoU. 
Abnndance  of  wheat  and  barley  are  grown  in  thia  interral, 
being  town  toward*  the  eonclneion  of  the  raina  in  August  or 
September,  and  reaped  in  A|Nil  before  the  beat  seta  in.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  may  then  be  seen  aa  one  sheet  of 
golden  corn ;  not  a  aingla  hedge  marks  the  booudaiy  of  one 
Sdd  from  another,  nor  oTen  of  the  numerooa  village  landa ; 
and  on  an  appaiently  interminable  level  plain,  there  ia 
nothing  to  arrest  the  eye  over  thia  rich  eapanae,  aav«  the 
grocpa  of  treee  wbidi  denote  the  poaltiona  of  villagBt  or 
wella.  No  wheat  comes  from  India  to  this  eountiy  j  but 
lice,  which  ia  grown  in  vaat  quantities  as  food  for  the  inha- 
hitaats,  ia  alao  exported  to  tha  United  Kingdom ;  the  quan- 
tity in  1804  having  amoiiiited  to  1,251^26  ewts.,  valued  at 
876,9Sf7/. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  introduction  «f  the 
Tm  P&ua  in  India.  In  1834  Lord  William  Bentindt  deter- 
mined upon  attempting  the  cultivUion  of  tea  in  India.  Or. 
Boyle,  who  is  our  informant,  in  bia  volume  on  the  *  Productive 
Beaoorces  of  India,*  says :  **  A  committee  were  then  asaera- 
hlad  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  Oovemmttit  a  plan  for 
the  accomplubment  of  this  abject,"  But  ao  far  back  aa  the 
year  1627,  Dr.  Boyle  had  drawn  attention  to  this  natter,  and 
preaaed  it  upon  the  notice  of  GovOTtment.  "  The  tea  plant,** 
be  stated,  "delishta  particularly  in  aheltered  valleys,  the 
declivities  of  hiUa,  or  the  banks  of  rivnv,  wfaere  it  enjoya  a 
southern  expoanre  to  the  ana.  Bat  it  ia  found  alao  to  grow 
on  the  nuged  tops  of  nountalnti  and  ilthough  it  afmaia 
to  attain  the  greatest  perfaetion  in  the  mild  climate  about 
Nankin,  yet  it  flourishca  in  the  nnrtbem  latitude  of  P^n, 
and  in  Jwan,  aa  well  aa  about  Canton,  and  these  places  are 
compriBed  within  the  parallels  of  2U°  and  40"  north  latttadlb'' 
Dr.  BoWe  therefore  aoggai^  that  ^  in  the  valleys  at  tha  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  or  at  moderate  elevations,  there  waa  con- 
aiderable  prospect  of  succeu  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tea 
plaut ;  for  the  dififorent  elevatiims  allow  of  every  variety  of 
climate  bdng  selected,  and  the  ge<wraphical  diambution  of 
the  plant  is  snfficiently  extended,  and  the  natoral  «tea  saft- 
eiently  varied,  to  warrant  ita  being  beneficially  cultivated. 
Taking  the  extreme  limit,  the  Himalayas  extend  over  4&''  of 
longitude,  bnt  not  making  more  than  10"  of  northing  in  its 
whole  extent.  Thou^  variationaof  longitude  no  doubt  pr»- 
dnee  difiiereiice  in  climate,  j9i  aa  thia  ia  chia&r  inflnancca  by 
Utitude  and  elevation,  it  u  ervident  that  auag  tbe  whob 
extent  of  this  aonntainoos  conntiy,  there  must  he  nai^ 
localitiea  which  difbr  little  in  Istitndo  and  in  elevation,  and 
which  must  consequently  resemble  each  other  in  climate,  and 
therefore  probablv  also  in  v^otatioa."  In  the  hilla  of 
Assam,  tha  tea  plant  was  found  to  be  indigenous.  Flaata 
also  were  procured  from  China,  "  as  well  aa  seeda  and  culti- 
vatora,  to  carry  on  the  experiment ;  and  it  waa  reaolved  that 
when  the  practicability  eif  producing  tea  fit  for  commercial 
purposes  sn^ll  have  been  ascertained,  it  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  enterprise  of  individuals.  Thia  course  has  been  strictly 
followed.  The  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Oovemment  ^ 
India,  having  brought  the  exp^ment  of  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  the  tea  plant  to  a  anecfmfol  iesne,  have  haaded  over 
ita  ftiriher  extension  to  a  private  convany,  who  an  carrying 
it  forward  with  great  advantege. 

The  Tsedpts  and  diabnnements  <d  thia  Company,  emplctyed 
in  the  cnhivation  and  preparation  of  tea  in  Aaasim,  voic  the 
half-year  ending  the  Slat  llaRh  1866;  amouted  to 
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BritlA  tmftety.  «mi  M  the  lawir  ibM  of  tlw  HIiQab^ 
in  the  Huree  HUU,  aadia  Ohurwal,  Kismaon,  aad  the  Deyia 
Doott,  and  Darjeeling,  aimibr  auoceaaful  experimmte  in  tea 
enltwre  have  bew  nude,  and  annual  public  aalaa  of  axoellent 
tea  t^  vlaee.  Ita  cultivation  by  the  itativea  baa  besn 
encouraged  by  granta  t4  land  w  favourable  tarma ;  >nX  too 
mnob  care  ia  required  to  produce  a  aaleaUe  tea,  to  hope  that 
they  will  aneceed  except  under  European  superintandeDoe. 
It  can  only,  therefore,  be  expected  that  tea  will  be  prodnesd 
over  the  great  extent  of  the  Himalayan  range  which  bonnds 
India  on  the  north,  through  the  agency  of  commercial  com- 
paniea,  like  that  which  has  aocceeded  in  Aasam.  BoHidea  the 
Assam  Company,  another  has  been  recently  eetabliahad  for 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  Darjediag^  a  put  d 
the  Himalayaa  te  the  eaatward  of  NenaaL 

The  total  ameuit  of  te«  iomMtad  ftw  India  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  18M  waa  380,XU1U.,  mlaad  it 
S4,943t 

Only  a  brief  aUooon  wtU  be  nude  te  C>p^;  Ux althoa^ 
it  is  an  article  <rf  great  importance  te  the  revenvea  ^  ladi^ 
it  ia  not  a  free  product  of  lU  aoil.  It  cannot  be  cultivatsd 
except  by  nenniaaion  of  the  Oovemment,  vdio  retain  the 
monopoly  of  it  in  their  own  handa,  and  diacouiage,  by  heavy 
dutiea,  any  extenaion  of  ite  production.  In  the  caae  ti  a 
drug  ao  deleteriouB  and  ao  eaervatinfi,  the  ki^  price  which 
ia  maintained  by  theae  MetricUooa,  u  probdblr  a  benefit  to 
that  porticm  of  the  human  family  which  ia  aodictad  to  ita 
uae.  The  profit  realised  by  the  Oovemment  hy  ite  aale, 
exceeds  three  milliona  sterling.  Tham  is  one  fact  in  coaaeo- 
tion  with  thia  drug  which  ia  worthy  of  nota.  Tha  po|^ 
from  which  it  ia  prepared,  doaa  nrt  awov  to  be  indweoMi 
te  India.  It  baa  been  fouad  aowbere  in  a  wild  atata^  batia 
a  plant  wbioh  ia  aKtenaively  distributed  over  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Aaatie  oontineata.  Hie  Mceeea  with  which  ilia 
cultivated  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  chiefly  in  Ualwa,  aad 
in  Central  India,  ia  due  te  the  naUvea  aloDe,  unaided  W 
adenoe  or  Enn^teaa  auperintendence.  The  fcetectioo  of  bdu 
and  climate  under  which  it  has  been  found  most  to  thrive^ 
with  manure  and  irrigation,  aeem  to  be  all  that  baa  beau 
necessary  in  its  cultivation.  Natore  does  the  reat,  enh- 
naiy  care  only  being  necesaary,  to  collect  the  milk  and  aeen- 
tioaia,  which  are  exuded  from  the  capsalea  of  tha  plant,  aad 
to  evaporate  the  moisture  with  which  it  ia  miiud,  till  ths 
residue  be  sufficiently  dnr  and  prepared  for  aale. 

With  the  exceptittt  of  tin  wd  aaU,  then  caa  scarcely  be 
aatd  to  be  any  euort  of  mineral  aubatencwa  from  India,  la 
1608,  the  value  (tf  the  tin  imported  into  the  United  Kii^iam 
waa6S;i9(U: 

Sevwal  laBBn&etnvad  awtala  are  ^aoifted  ia  the  taUaa  af 

exporte  from  the  three  Preaidendea ;  but  tbe  probabiH^  n, 
that  theae  are  chiefly  re-exportationa  of  Britian  goods  from 
the  porte  at  which  tney  were  first  landed  te  other  plaoea  ea 
the  coast.  Neither  copper,  as  a  native  {Koduct,  «thar  roo^ 
or  mannfactured,  nor  iron,  lead,  nor  any  other  metal  exo^ 
tin,  is  yet  kuowa  amongst  the  exported  goods  tnan  India. 
Very  extensive  depouts,  however,  of  both  coal  aad  irtm  ass 
known  to  exist ;  and  when  theae  two  aubstaoces  occur  togi- 
ther,  or  in  the  same  conntiy  within  any  moderate  diatanoe  ef 
one  another,  te  what  extraordioaiy  reaulta  may  they  ast 
aveotually  lead  }  In  Burdwan,  a  diatriot  of  Bengal,  an  in- 
exbanstible  fieldef  coal  is  known  to  exiatfOneof  tha  seams  ef 
which  has  a  thickness  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  coal-fi«ld  baa 
bean  worked  for  several  yeara.  Tbe  inland  ataam  aavi^atNa 
of  tiio  Oangea  has  long  been  supplied,  and  much  <^  tbe  coal 
nsed  by  aeargoiag  ateamen  haa  come  from  Burdwan  ;  but  iti 
price  in  Cakutte  baa  not  always,  having  refnence  to  qnali^ 
alao.  been  able  to  compete  vnth  En(dish  importea  eoaJ. 
Coal  is  also  found  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Ncrhodda,  and  in  ths 
Tenaaserim  Pnvinces ;  but  from  neiiher  of  theae  localitiM 
haa  it  yet  been  profitably  procured.  Vast  maseei  of  the 
iron-ore  have  been  examined  and  pointed  out  by  auny 
obserran.  All  the  agricultural  implemente  of  the  aativea 
are  made  with  th$  iron  of  tbe  conntry,  smelted  aad  vKKked 
by  their  own  rude  means  %  and  in  some  places  a  consideraUe 
market  for  native  iron  already  exiiits.  At  Monghyr,  aa  &m 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  firearms  have  long  been  made  fr-en 
the  iron  of  tbe  adjacent  hills,  and  there  la  an  annual  tixfuH 
of  manufaeinred  uon  from  that  j^aea.  The  Owalior  inm  ii 
well  kaovn  ia  the  inland  trade,  so  ia  that  of  Kangra  and 
Kumaon ;  and  ail  the  larse  towns  are  supplied  with  roo^ 
malleable  iron  in  small  lumps  from  one  or  otiier  of  Ihnaa 
diatrieta.  In  tha  Kamaon  HiUi,  vast  bedi  of  baoaatita  iimi- 
ON  have  boea  recently  brou^^t  to^fi^^pplijii^l  Dnn»- 
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mond.  Unfottoiutttly  no  coal  ocean,  nor  b  IHuIt  to  b« 
fimnd  vithin  any  nttontblo  dwtonoo ;  bat  thuuMof  of 
dureoal  can  be  made  from  tht  boandloH  famti  with  wUok 
Um  lowor  Aixpw  of  tho  Hlmalayu  and  tlio  pUna  adjoeant 
to  the  on  an  dotbod. 

Then  an  eoppw  minea  worlced  hy  the  natiToa  in  seretal 
dbtrieta  of  the  Himalaraa ;  but  the  produce  U  amall,  and 
India  haa  never  nippfied  herself  with  thb  metal.  Kraat 
TeBsels  an  in  amvenu  au ;  bat  copper,  ipelter,  and  mann* 
&ctared^nu  ara  imported  aonnally  at  uie  principal  porta 
of  the  thfte  Prerideneiei,  to  a  large  ameont  The  nativee  of 
HindtutaD  have  neither  poeseesed  the  capital  nor  the  tkill 
to  mine  deeplj,  and  to  abatract  the  riobes  which  Uo  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  of  which  the  aeanty  pndnoa  of  their 
ihallow  workinga  are  a  an  re  indication. 

The  aoothem  portion  of  the  Tenanerim  Provincee,  from 
the  province  and  letitnde  of  Tavoyj  to  the  Pakchan  river, 
^nnda  irith  the  on  (tf  tin,  vhtM  la  fbnnd  in  Uie  greateat 
parity  iu  the  beda  cS  abwama,  and  in  hilla  of  di^tegrated 

rite  on  the  plun.  It  ia  a  pan  paroxid*  of  lia,  nqniring 
application  only  of  a  moderate  heat  to  ^odooa  the 
parfeet  metal.  The  qnantity  hitherto  pnpwed  in  the 
Aittah  territory,  can  m  regarded  only  as  an  indication  of 
what  might  be  obtained  if  hboar  and  machinery  wen  daly 
applied  to  the  task.  The  extent  of  tin-working  which  hu 
been  carried  on  in  Tenaaserim,  has  not  been  by  the  natives 
of  that  province,  but  by  the  enterpridng  and  mon  indos- 
trioai  Chinese,  whose  small  and  solitary  settlsmeata  an  to 
be  seen  dotted  hen  and  then  in  tiia  nmate.  Ths^  have 
a  imeltiog  establishment  at  the  month  of  the  Pakchan 
river,  and  the  tin  ia  eaniad  nnj  In  jodn  to  Panang  and 
Sinsapon. 

eUt  ia  an  artiola  tS  nMrafsetora  i>  almoot  aielB- 
aively  for  domeatto  cooromption,  the  valoa  amportai  being 

hiaignificant 

Snffioient  haa  new  been  said  of  ttia  moat  in^ortant  ia- 
digenoos  prodnots  of  India,  to  show  in  what  her  nal 
wealth  ana  valae  to  EngUnd  conalat  ^-above  everything,  it 
has  been  intended  to  prova  that,  in  «»nparison  with  the 
aetoal  imdece  of  her  aoU,  all  eUe  ainks  into  insignifleaoea 
when  we  contemplate  the  resoarees,  or  endeavou  to  aoce- 
lente  the  material  progress  of  that  coontry. 

There  U  no  step  which  has  a  more  direot  bearing  on  this 
rabject  than  the  irrigation  of  the  land  by  artifloiaf  meant. 
There  an  tracea  in  vwiooa  parts  of  the  coontry  of  works 
eonstracted  in  ancient  times  for  this  parpoae.  Canala  of 
irrigation  wen  formed  either  from  the  headwsten  of  some  of 
the  riven  as  they  issoe  from  the  Himalayan  raago,  nt  lower 
down,  whn«,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  they  overflow  the 
adjaoent  plaina.  In  soma  of  tha  minor  hilla  tha  iMad  watan 
were  dammed  op  and  laaarvoiw  fiffmod,  fhim  whidi  tha 
diaeharge  eoold  be  nfolated  and  distribnted  when  the 
ftoond  waa  parehed.  It  haa  been  comnMuly  and  with  sonw 
justice  remarked,  that  to  famish  the  native  enltivator  with 
the  command  of  water  ia  to  ^va  Um  nearly  fVMrythiag 
he  requires  to  insore  his  prosperity. 

The  East  India  Company,  followii^  the  eumpla  of  the 
Moguls,  their  predecessors  in  the  government  of  the  eoantrr, 
have  greatly  extended  the  means  of  iirigatioa  in  the  North- 
Western  novioces,  in  the  Panjab,  and  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras. 

With  rmrd  to  irrigation  canals,  the  watrn  of  both  the 
Jnmna  and  the  Oanges  rivan  have  beu  fndy  drawn  upon. 
The  country  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Jomn^nom 
Snharanpoor  to  Dalu,  and  braacbiog  westward  to  fiiasar, 
Bay  be  a^d  to  be  aeoon  against  drought,  ealUvation  now, 
over  a  large  sarfaee,  being  entinly  independmt  of  the  mauK 
dic&l  rains.  The  Eastern  Jnmua  and  the  Western  Jumna 
Canala,  with  their  branches,  an  660  miles  in  lineal  extent. 
The  volome  of  water  available  for  irrigatien  from  this  river, 
has  been  calculated  at  S,870  cubic  feet  per  seoood,  and  each 
enbic  foot  has  been  found  adequate  for  toe  aanoal  irrigation 
of  Sie  acres  of  land;  but  as  one-third  of  a  district  only  is 
nsaally  irrigated,  the  ramaiader  bearing  crops  not  requiring 
irrigati<Hi,  one  cabie  foot  of  water  per  seoond  will  suffios  for 
654  acres  of  land,  equal  to  about  one  squan  mile,  so  that  the 
canals  of  the  Junuia  an  supposed  to  serve  for  the  irripUon 
of  S,B70  squan  milaa. 

The  Oanges  Canal  ia  a  alill  noblsr  work.  Nearly  the  wbda 
tfaat  of  eoontry  oompriaad  betwaan  the  riven  Oaiuaa  and  tha 
Jamna,  from  Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  b  included  m  this  luge 
qratam  of  irrigation  fat  tha  North- Wastem  PnviiKaa.  The 
main  line  of  this  canal,  wtdoh  was  oompleted,  and  reeeived 


water  for  the  ftnt  time  in  189^  in  680  milaa  is  length.  Its 
aztnaa  bnadtk  la  170  Isat.  and  ita  greateat  depth  10  feet ; 
and.  as  truly  deeeribed  by  tha  Uantenaat'Oovamor, "  it  is  a 
worn  whki  ataada  maquallad  in  ita  daaa  and  eharaetsr 
among  the  oAirto  of  dvilisednatinM.''  When  all  ita  brandtes 
shall  be  finbhed  the  oaaal  wiU  be  about  900  miles  in  leiuth, 
and  the  area  which  may  be  irrigated  by  its  waters  is  stated  to 
be  not  less  than  1,470,000  acres.  It  is  adapted  also  to  naviga- 
tion. No  single  canal  in  Eanpe  has  attained  to  half  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  Indian  work.  It  nearly  equals  the  aggregate 
length  of  the  Ave  greatest  canals  in  Fnnos.  It  greatly  ex- 
ceeda  all  the  iint-ciass  canals  of  Holland  pat  tt^euier,  and  it 
is  greater  by  nearly  one-third  than  the  greatest  navigation 
caual  in  the  United  Statea  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  engineering  art  of  which  any  country 
can  boast.  Its  total  estimated  cost  is  1,SS6,548/.,  of  whicn 
l,400,O00Jl  had  been  expanded  np  to  iiM  beginning  of  the 
year  1857. 

In  the  Panjab  a  syatam  of  ^mHar  aaaala  has  been  ^m- 
jeeted  and  partially  conunsneod,  to  afford  the  meana  irf  imga- 
tioa  to  the  grMter  parts  of  the  tract  of  coantnr  comprised 
between  the  riven  Ravee  and  the  Satlej.  With  the  braocbes, 
the  total  length  when  finished  will  be  460  miles,  and  the  cost 
600,000/.  The  head  waters,  like  those  of  the  axnges  and 
Jnmna  canals,  will  be  taken  from  the  rivers  at  a  hi|pi  level, 
and  carried  along  the  slightly  elevated  ridn  which  is  gene- 
rally found  to  exist  between  two  rivers,  baring  a  gentle  decli- 
vity on  each  ude,  which  favours  the  system  of  Irrigation  best 
suited  to  the  conntty.  But  towards  the  southern  part  of  the 
Panjab,  at  and  beiow  Mooltan,  and  on  each  bank  of  the 
Indus,  another  desci  ipUon  of  irrigation  canal  pnvails,  which 
ia  formed  by  tskiiu  advantage  of  the  annual  inondstion  of 
those  mm,  and  lea^ng  off  bodies  of  watar  in  channels  to 
conaiderabls  diatanesa  inland.  Tliasa  canals  have  existed  ibr 
long  perioda,  and  offbrta  an  now  being  made  to  reston  and 
bring  them  i^ain  into  extensive  use. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  another  system  of  canals  pre- 
vails, which  is  suited  to  the  features  of  the  country.  The 
tract  to  be  irrigated  being  narrow,  in  comparison  with  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  the  body 
of  available  water  considenbly  less,  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  throw  dsms  of  great  length  across  the  channels  of  the 
Godavery,  the  Cauvery,  and  the  Kristna  rivers,  so  as  to  store 
np  their  waters  and  distribute  them  at  pleasun  during  the 
dry  season.  These  works  on  the  Oodavery  have  cost  about 
230,000^,  on  the  Cauvery  60,000/.,  and  on  the  Kriatna 
150,000/. ;  and,  without  doobt,  the  number  of  the  localities 
an  endless,  both  in  that  Prasideney  and  in  vuiona  other  parts 
ot  India,  when  nmilar  worka  ml^t  ba  constructed  with  the 
greateat  advantage. 

Next  in  degree  of  impwtanea  to  tha  fatnn  progress  of 
India,  and  in  a  atill  wider  sense  than  may  yet  be  known,  not 
only  with  regard  to  its  material  interests,  bat  to  its  social  and 
moral  advaocemaDt,  ia  the  conUnnons  chain  of  iron  roads  by 
which  it  is  hoped,  that  before  many  years  shall  have  pasaedf 
the  whole  of  the  principal  and  moat  productive  provinces  in 
the  Indian  Empin  will  be  linked  together.  Already  the 
nativea  of  evety  claas  and  caste,  contraiy  to  general  expecta- 
tion, unmindful  of  any  prejudicf s,  herding  together  in  the 
same  railway  carriage,  have  seized  with  avidity  the  advan- 
tages of  the  locomotive  train  in  Bengal,  Madras^  and  Bombay. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  for  abort  distances  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  two  other  Pnaideneiea,  haa  been  haiUd  with  aoda- 
mation  by  the  iriiole  paopl^  who  flodced  fnm  thmr  vUlagaa 
fior  milaa  to  witneas  it. 

Tlie  grand  trunk  linas  now  in  prMreaa  of  eonatnulion  an 
of  great  extent.  From  Calentta  ue  main  line  will  lead 
thrmi^  the  entire  valley  of  the  Oaoges,  lor  a  thoaaand  milaa 
to  Delhi,  with  an  evehtaal  extensiea,  in  tbo  aane  general 
direction,  across  the  riven  of  the  Panjab  to  Lahon,  and 
perliaps  to  Peshawar.  From  Bombay  another  main  line  has 
been  eoounenced,  and  will  atntch  nearly  across  the  continent 
of  India  at  its  broadest  part,  taking  the  general  direction  of 
the  Nerbudda  Valley,  passing  by  the- cotton  districts  of 
Kandeish,  Saagor,  and  Buudalcund,  branching  into  the  gnat 
cotton-field  of  Central  India  to  Nsgpoor,  and  affording  an 
easy  outlet  for  that  valuable  product,  either  to  be  sbippwl  at 
Bombay,  or  bur  conveyance  down  the  river  Ganges,  fton 
Uinapoor  to  Calcutta.  At  Mirzapoor  a  junctitm  will  be 
lormsd  with  the  Bengal  line.  Than  ia  auo  a  Una  to  the 
northward  of  Bombay,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  cotton 
from  Baroadi,  Baroda,  and  SaisU  In  fiinde  then  ia  a  short 
lina  nndartakan  t»  oonnaol  tha  port  of  £&nchafw4^tha 
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Indua,  which  seenu  to  be  a  first  step  towards  a  direct  rail- 
way, or  mixed  railway  and  river  steam  coiiimaDicaU<m,  from 
the  Panjab  to  the  sea.  In  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  two 
tnuik  lines  are  projected  :  one  to  penetrate  the  peninsma  in 
a  bngitadinal  direction,  and  to  connect  Bomny,  passing 
through  some  rich  cotton  ground  in  Darwar  and  Belganm ; 
the  orher  to  strike  across  to  the  western  coast,  having  its 
other  terminus  at  Beypoor. 

At  the  beginniag  of  1807  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
already  opened  for  traffic  at  the  three  Presidencies,  and  the 
extent  of  each  line  actually  in  a  state  of  progress,  are  as 
follows>- 


Haia  Llnea. 
From  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
53  HUes  ooDunon  1  Bombt/  to  Mimpoie 
to  both   .   *   jBontajrto  MadfSB  . 

Bombajsnd  Bsnda 
UadiH  to  Bdluy  . 
Hsdns  to  Wsst  CoBst 

Total  . 


HUM 

Opamd. 
.  120 

.  71 


.  90 

."iso 


HIlMln 
Profraaa, 
1.100 
750 
800 

:  S96 
300 

2^6 


When  these  grand  tmnk  lines  of  railway  shill  have  been 
completed,  a  glluoe  at  the  map  will  show  that,  althoogh  the 
richest  districts  will  have  been  penetrated,  and  the  principal 
cities  connected,  the  2896  mites  of  whicn  they  consist,  are 
bnt  the  foundation  and  groundwork  of  what  will  be  ulti- 
matelT  required,  before  it  can  be  said  that  India  la  completely 
proriaed  wiih  railway  communication ;  before,  in  fiutt,inan^ 
of  the  inlying  districts  can  be  supplied  with  food,  when  their 
own  internal  resources  may  fail 

Inland  steam  navigation  has  existed  for  several  years  on 
the  river  Oanges,  and  also  upon  the  Indus ;  bnt  not  by  any 
means  to  the  extent  which  even  the  private  tiafic  of  Bengal 
and  the  Puijab  requires. 

The  ordinal^  h^wayi  of  India  is  a  subset  which  eannot 
be  rmuded  with  mnch  satisfaction.  Until  the  period  when 
Lord  William  Bentinck  governed  the  eooutry,  the  subject  of 
roftds  does  not  appear  to  Bare  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  State.  The  communications  of  the  country  were  in  a 
most  neglected  condition,  consisting  of  native  wheel-tracks, 
or  little  else.  Above  Allahabad,  and  in  various  other  parts, 
so  recently  as  the  year  1630,a  regiment  proceeding  in  course 
of  relief  from  one  station  to  another,  had  to  be  preceded  by 
a  native  guide.  This  is  now  altered.  Roads,  even  if  un- 
bridged  and  nnmetalled,  exist  in  almost  every  district ;  and 
there  are  three  great  lines  of  commnnication  of  considerable 
length ;  the  earliest  begun  only  in  1830,  from  Calentta,  and 
recently  prolonged  to  Peshawar :  this,  however,  is  not  yet 
complete  in  parts. 

The  three  grand  tmnk  xwdi  Mmtraeted  and  nuunlained, 
an  as  iollowi 


Vnm  Cslentta  to  Feahawar, 

when  complated 
From  Calcaita  to  Bombs/, 

aa  estimated  .  . 

Asm  Bonbajr  to  Agia 


Length 
In  HUM, 


1,428 

1,002 
784 


Coat 

£ 


AnniulBa. 
pain  for 

£ 


1,438,000  fiO.OOO 

100,000  85.000 
348,976  5,000 


3,166,676  90,000 

The  average  annual  expenditm*  np<»  public  works  of  all 
kinds  in  India  darin{|  fifteen  years,  between  1637  and  ISfiS, 
was  299,7322.  In  this  are  comprised  roads,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, canals,  tanks,  and  all  works  of  irrigation }  bat  since 
1662  the  outlay  has  been  much  greater,  inclndins  the  sums 
spent  upon  the  Ganges  and  Panjab  Canals,  and  the  guaran- 
teed interest  upon  Railway  Stock,  which  moat  be  regarded 
as  a  contribution  to  public  worlu. 

The  electric  telegraph,  which  has  been  recently  established 
with  so  much  rspidity  and  success,  can  scarcely  be  reguded 
as  bearing  so  directly  upon  the  wants  and  welfare  of  the 
neople,  as  other  pablie  works  which  have  been  briefly 
aescribed.  Except  inaamueh  as  it  is  an  aid  to  good  govern- 
ment and  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  r^id  transmission 
of  intelli^Dce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  is 
as  yet  slightly  regarded  by  the  native  community,  bat  when 
traffic  ahaU  be  accelerated  by  the  railways,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  telegraph  will  be  rightly  vuued.  More  than 
40U0  miles  of  telegraphic  wire  are  now  set  up  in  India,  and 
in  constant  use.  The  superintendent,  Dr.  0*Shaaghnessy, 
aniling  himself  of  the  euenthn  oAeen  of  Oonmmsnt 


throoghout  the  country,  to  set  up  the  posts  and  to  build  piOaa 
for  £e  support  of  the  wires,  and  with  his  own  trained 
establishment  and  materials  previously  prepared  and  lmia|ht 
from  England,  was  enabled  to  complete  the  commnnicatian 
between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  in  the 
course  of  five  months.  In  fifteen  months,  all  the  lines  from 
Calcutta  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  from  Agra  to  Bcmbay,  and 
thence  to  Madru,  extending  over  30fi0  miles  of  si»ce,  were 
ready  for  use.  Other  places  more  distant  have  since  bess 
embraced  in  Uie  elecMe  circle,  and  the  average  coei  these 
4000  miles  does  not  exceed  60/.  per  mile,  although  ths 
physical  obstacles  ueountered  have  been  nnasnaU  y  great 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  United  States  of  North  Iiiieri& 
an  extensive  tract  of  conntiy  set  apart  by  the  Congress  and 
federal  government,  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  varioai 
tribes  of  native  Indians  removed  from  the  settled  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union.  It  lies  generally  between  33"  30' 
snd  39'  N.  lat.,  94°  and  100°  W.  long^  but  the  limits  are  not 
veiT  strictly  defined.  It  is  bounded  S:  by  Texas;  E.  by 
Arkansas  and  Missouri ;  and  N.  by  the  newly  crested 
Territory  of  Kansas.  The  area,  as  given  in  the  '  Report  ef 
the  Census*  of  1860,  is  167,171  sqnare  miles,  but  thisb 
oonsidsrably  more  thsn  in  previous  statements  of  tbe  ares  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Territory  proper,  and 
perhaps  includes  a  portion  of  the  country  dnee  apj^opnatad 
to  Kansas  Territny.  The  Indian  inhaUtants  an  esumalsd 
at  fnnn  100,000  to  180,000,  {6ar>£fths  of  whom  haTe  bsoi 
transported  from  coontries  east  of  the  BGarissip^ 

In  tiie  aottth-eastem  pert  of  the  Teiritoiy  there  is  a  range 
of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  ;  the  remainder  is  a  plain,  cc 
at  most  has  a  gently  undulating  surface.  A  consadenUs 
portion  of  the  conntry  is  prairie  ground,  but  along  the  riven 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber.  The  country  is  well  sappbed 
with  water,  having  several  good-siied  rivers  running  thraed^ 
it  or  along  its  borders  on  their  way  to  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  Arkansas  flows  through  the  midst  in  a 
south'Sastem  direction,  and  receives  in  its  passa^  numanas 
tributaries,  some  of  coniiiderable  size.  The  chief  of  thess 
trihutariea  is  the  Canadian  River,  which  also  has  nnmeroei 
affluents  ox  *  forks.'  llie  Red  lUver  waters  the  southern,  sad 
the  Kansas  the  northern  portion  of  the  state :  both  of  tbeai^ 
as  well  as  the  Arkansas,  are  navigable  within  the  territoiy 
at  certain  saaatms  by  steank-boats.  The  country  poMssn 
fiinabilitifti  for  the  prosperoos  maintenance  of  a  laige  pM 
UtKHL  Thm  middle,  and  br  Isr  the  Isign  part  w  ne 
conntnr,  ^maan  to  belong  to  the  Lower  CarboDiferons  series 
of  neks.  On  the  east  an  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or . 
coal-measnroi^  a  part  of  the  great  coal-basin  of  Misaonri  sad 
IllintHs.  The  western  ai^  north-western  distrit^  belong  ts 
the  Cretsoeoiu  group  of  rocks.  On  the  south  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  Lower  Silarian  rocks,  consisting  along  the  Red  River 
of  blue  limestone,  with  eruptive  rocks.  Coal  is  not  the  only 
mineral  (Stained.  Both  lead  and  iron  are  found  ;  and  there 
are  salioe  springs,  from  which  a  large  qaaniity  of  salt  mijAt 
he  manufaciured.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy.  Tm 
northern  parts  are  subject  to  keen  westerly  winds  nvsn  the 
Rocky  Moontains.  and  the  winters  an  rather  cold  ;  bat  is 
the  sonthem  parts  the  winten  an  mild,  and  sll  this  plaaU 
an  enltivahle  whidi  an  imtsed  in  other  pans  of  the  Umlet 
States  of  the  aame  latitude.  The  aoil  on  the  oaatem  uds  of 
the  Territory  is  genenllv  fertile ;  the  northern  parta  an  weft 
aduted  for  grazing  cattle.  Maise,  wheat,  and  other  (laiB^ 
prodnce  good  crops  in  almost  every  place  where  they  hm 
iwen  tried. 

As  already  said,  this  large  tract  of  country  has  beu  a^KH 
priated  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Indian  tnbss 
transported  from  the  settled  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
need  nardly  be  said  that  they  have  not  turned  to  full  affmunt 
^  capabiuties  of  the  country.  Bat  the^  have  shown  that 
they  an  capable  of  steadv  industrial  e^rt^  and  thev  have 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  civilisation.  Under  ths 
guidance  of  missionaries,  who  have  settled  amongst  thesL 
and  with  the  ssnction  and  aasistsnce  of  the  Commioeiooer  oi 
Indian  Affurs,  some  of  ths  largw  tribes  have  established 
regular  governments,  legislatures,  judicial  officm,  ^onhs^ 
schoob,  newspspeis,  Ac. ;  have  intndaoed  the  manafactnis 
of  agrionltnru  implemaits,  dotb,  and  most  artielea  td  otfr 
nary  &rm  and  domestic  use ;  cultivate  the  land  with  a  co»- 
uderable  amount  ctf  skill;  rear  htnses  and  cattle;  boild 
houses;  and  export  to  neighbouring  states  maise,  eottos, 
hides,  &o.  By  the  treaty  of  removal  and  setUementj  the 
fedent  govenunent  furnishes  them  irith  blacksmiths,  wneaL 
viii^ti^ and  sobm  other  wechaninyaadattiiaM first  asttk. 
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meat  gave  them  a  itock  of  otil*,  Aw.  iSxof  of  the  tribe* 
poMesa  slaves. 

The  principal  Indian  tribes  settled  in  the  Territory  are  the 
Cberokees,  who  nombered  aceordiog  to  the  Comnunionar  of 
lodiaa  Afibirs,  aboat  17,600  in  1803,  bat  whose  nambenare 
nsTullv  estimated  macb  higbw;  the  Creeks,  vihio  nnmband 
26,000  J  the  Choctawi,  16,000 ;  the  (Wee,  4941;  the 
niiftMwy,  4709 ;  the  Pottawstomiei  and  Cnippewae,  4680 ; 
the  Pawnees,  4000;  the  Seminolei,  8000;  the  Ssea  and 
Fosei,  8373 ;  the  Shawneea  and  Seneeas,  1400 ;  Delaware!, 
1180^  fte.  The  Cherokees  oeeajfj  a  eonsideTable  tract  lying 
OD  the  north  of  Uie  Arkansaa  River,  and  adioioiog  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  and  are  the  most  civilised  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
[Chbbouxs.]  The  Choctaws  oecapy  the  most  soothern 
part  of  the  territory  beiween  the  Red  River  and  Canadian 
River.  The  Chickassws  oeeopy  a  part  of  &e  same  county, 
and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  conn^  of  the 
Choctaws  is  the  most  hiUv  zmd  broken  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  is  well  watered  by  the  above  mentioned  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  The  Choctaws  are  eictensavely  engaged  in  agri* 
cnltore,  nose  Iai|;e  qnantities  of  cotton  and  maise,  and  have 
good  stocks  of  horsea,  cattle,  and  dwep.  On  the  sfcraams  an 
nnmerona  grist-  and  Mw-mills,  and  cotton-gins.  The  honass 
and  &nni  are  well  bnilt,  and  the  grounds  fenced ;  the 
mechanical  ocenpations  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  mechanics 
provided  by  the  United  States*  government  The  Choctaws 
have  a  written  constitntion  and  laws.  The  country  is 
divided  into  fonr  districts  (one  of  which  is  occiipied  by  the 
ChicltasawB),  each  of  which  elects  its  own  chief  every  foarth 
year.  A  general-coancil  of  40  members  is  elected  annitally, 
who  meet  in  the  coaocil-honse,  and  pass  all  laws,  Sec,  snb- 
jeet  to  a  qoalified  veto  by  the  chie£i.  Trial  by  jary  is  esta- 
blished :  with  appeals  to  the  higher  courts.  At  the  head  of 
military  affairs  is  a  general  elected  by  the  people  at  large ; 
and  there  are  32  capiaina  in  each  diatriet  Nnmerons  mi^ 
nonaries  aie  setUed  among  both  the  tribes.  Hie  Cre^^ 
with  wlwm  are  nnited  the  Seminolai,  ocen^  the  eonntiy 
between  the  tracts  of  the  Cherokees  and  Choietaws,  wateied 
by  the  Canadian  River  and  the  forks  of  the  Aiksnaas.  The 
conntry  is  less  fertile  than  Ifae  districts  occapied  by  those 
tribes,  and  the  Creeks  are  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  less 
advanced  in  civilisation.  Bnt  they  have  similar  government, 
orgsnisaiion,  and  jndicatnre ;  they  dwell  together  in  towns, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  cultivate  their  luid  in  common. 
Nnmerons  missionaries  are  settled  amongst  them,  noder 
whose  advice  Uiey  hare  bnilt  several  chnrches,  and  esta- 
blished good  schools :  aod  altogether  the  prospect  of  the 
future  progress  of  the  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  highly  promising. 
A  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  lately  made  by  the  execn- 
tive  of  the  federal  government  throngfa  tiie  Commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  to  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks, 
o£bring  to  form  a  state  ost  of  the  tenitoiy  oocnpled  br  them, 
and  ^ns  admit  them  into  the  Unioii  as  dtimBj  bat  the 
Cherokee*,  it  is  said,  were  unwillingto  he  placed  on  the  nme 
lerel  with  the  other  tribes  not  so  Cuadvaiuwd  fai  drilintion, 
and  the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  lesser  tribes  it  may  be  f  nonsb  to  mention  that  the 
Shawneea  and  Seneeas  are  settled  in  ute  nor^«n  part  of  the 
Territory  bordering  on  the  Kuissa  River.  They  are  a  frugal 
industrious  people,  carefully  cultivating  their  farms,  and 
raising  considerable  crops  of  maize,  cotton,  vMetables,  ftc., 
and  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  Chages,  Potta- 
watomies,  and  Cbippewaa  occupy  a  tract  nrarth  of  the 
Cherokees;  they  are  much  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilised  life,  and  retain  most  of  their  old  wandering  hdnts. 
Their  coontiy  is  not  rery  fertile,  and  they  soffisr  niuh  from 
the  ocdd  of  winter,  and  nmn  ooeaaioMl  dnmn^ta  in  mmater. 

(Statittieal  Oamtteerof  the  UniUd  Skm;  Haskel  and 
Smith,  QaxeUeer  of  the  United  &tda;  Schoolcraft,  Ad 
Man  of  America  ;  American  Indiant ;  Brownell,  Indian 
Saeea  of  North  America  ;  Report  of  tKe  Smmth  Oenmu  vf 
th£  United  Statet.) 

INDIN.   [CHwiwntT,  fi".  1.] 

INDINIC  ACID.   [Cbmistrt,  S.  Ij 

INFLORESCENCE.  [Invloskscsnos.]  The  following 
is  a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  inflorescence  and  their  names, 
from  Profusor  Schleiden'a  *  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany.* 

A.  The  Solitary  Flower,  as  terminal  or  axillair-flower  (Flos 
Solitarios,  terminalis  vel  axillaris).   The  latter  maV  be 
ntnated  in  whorls,  and  then  form  a  Verticil  (Verticillas). 
B.  ffimple  InfloreaoMioa. 
a.  InfloMcwtia  Csntripeta. 


1.  The  Capitulum.  The  undeveloped  axis  is  here  usually 
enlarged  upward,  with  a  fleshy  or  spongy  substance,  and  the 
more  so  if  the  number  of  flowers  is  very  ^freat.  It  may  be 
more  minutely  desienated  as  simple^  discoid,  cupulate,  uge- 
aifivm,  conical,  and  cylindrical,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to 
one  or  another.  The  hut  form  then  passes  ffradnally  into 
tbespedix.  fecial  wietiea  ate  ^— 

«  The  Calathinm  (Antbodinm,  Ehrh.;  Floe  Comporitns, 
Linn.),  a  nun^-flowmd  eapitalnm,  whose  single  flowm 
stand  in  the  axils  of  mors  or  fewer  stunted  bneta,  and  are 
snrronnded  with  one  or  more  oirclea  of  sterile  bracts,  as  in 
the  &°i>|y  of  the  CbMpofitar. 

••  Tlie  Ceenanthmum,  Noes  (Hypanthodium,  Link.). 
Exactly  like  the  praceding  inflorescence  in  some  I/rtieaeem, 
The  cup-shape  of  the  peduncle  in  Fiau  is  no  distinction, 
since  it  is  wanting  in  Dortlmia;  and  it  exists  in  some 
OMf^Mwfta;  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  sterile 
biaets,  which  are  as  much  stontsd  in  JDon^Mm  aa  thsy  an 
clearly  present  in  Ficue. 

8.  TlieSpike  (Spioa)  in  my  vaAoaa Ibnu.  The  kinds 
an>- 

*  The  Catkin  (Amentnm),  distinmiiM  liy  the  fkot  that 
it  lUls  off  entire,  or  by  its  imperftct  flowers,  male 
inflorescence  of  Oi^ml^mB,  Samaeem^  BmUaetat,  Mui  soow 
few  other  plants. 

**  The  Spadix,  a  closely  crowded  qpike,  or  parUally  a 
cylindrical  capitnlnm  with  fleshy  pedande ;  in  Aracem, 
Maixe,  and  some  other  Grasses,  and  in  Palms,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  is  often  compound  (Spadix  Ramosus). 

***  The  Cone  (Strobilus  or  Conns),  a  cylindrical  cajd- 
tolum  or  solid  spike,  <ni  which  the  individual  foliar  oqpma 
become  woody  scales ;  as  in  the  Conifera,  the  Oatuanmaem, 
the  BetntaeeeB,  and  some  others. 

«•••  rfjj^  Spikelet  (Spicula),  the  simple  inflorsseence  of 
Xbm  Onassa  and  C^rpeneem  ;  namsly,  a  few-flowered  spike, 
whose  flowers  have  no  bracts,  snixowided  at  the  bans  1^  one 
or  two  sterils  bracts  (ffluBHs). 

3.  The  Umbel  (Umbella)  In  the  UwMi^s  when 
compound  termed  Umbellule  (Umbellnla). 

4.  The  Raceme  (Raeemns)  oocnn  in  ray  diffsrsnt  fnmsj 
it  is  usoal  to  distinguish  in  i^ 

The  Coiyab  (Cotymbu),  a  pynmidal  raesBW. 

B  InSorescentia  Centrifoga. 

fi.  The  Cyme  or  False  Umbel  (Cyma),  is  a  corymb  with 
Inflorescentia  Centrifnga. 

That  only  singular  cases  are  distinguished  in  these  is  a 
proof  of  the  totally  unscientific  patching  together  of  our 
tenninologv.  The  compound  raceme,  the  compound  umbel, 
and  c^ntnlum,  with  infltnesesntia  centrifnga  are  all  called  a 
Cyme  (Cyma),  whieh  is  emtrary  to  the  commraest  scientific 
laws.  De  Csndolle  has  farther  applied  the  term  Cyme  to 
the  infloresosnee  of  the  Bamsinaeets,  which,  on  aeooont  of 
the  peculiar  mannerin  which  it  unrolls  itself,  he  terms  Cyma 
Scorpioides ;  and  he  adds  the  fiction,  that  the  nndermost 
first-oloomiog  flower  is  really  the  terminal  blosMm,  and  the 
second,  the  terminal  blossom  of  side  axis,  is  developed  in  a 
disproportioimta  d^i;ree,  dec.  From  the  rollinx  up  there  is 
just  as  little  to  be  deduced  as  from  the  ssme  [Sienomsnon  in 
the  leaves  of  Fieita  and  C^fcadacem.  The  position  of  the 
bracts,  aa  seen  in  Cerimhe^  oontradieta  this  fiction ;  and  the 
history  of  the  developmest,  which  can  alone  determine  the 
point,  appears  to  prove  that  here  a  one^ded  raceme  or  spike 
is  present,  whose  unrolling  is  only  a  peculiar  litnatioa  of 
the  bads. 

€f,  Onee-Ooaspouid  Inflonscence* 
a.  Puw  or  Homomotphou 
*  Xnfloreseentia  Csntripsta. 

6.  The^ike  of  the  Ch-asses  (Spica),  several  spikes  united 
in  a  spicate  arrangement,  as  in  the  Grasses ;  the  compoasot 
spikes  are  termed  Spikelets  (SpicuJa). 

7.  The  Umbel  (Umbella).  Umbels  nnited  in  unbsls ;  the 
components  are  tmmed  UmbellnlaB  (Uu^ellula^. 

Sound  tennindogy  wonld  have  long  ago  rejected  these 
words,  and  exdumged  than  fat  Bi^ajea.  and  Umbella  Com- 
posita. 

8.  The  Panicle  (Puiienla) ;  see  No.  11. 

None  of  these  remaining  combinations  deserve  special 
names,  and  may  probably  be  Massed  among  those  mentioned 
under  9  and  11. 


**  Inilonscentia  Ceni 
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9.  ThM  Cjms  01  FiIm  Umbd  (fijtu)  j  m  No.  fi  and 

No.  14. 

10.  The  AntlMla ;  m  No.  16. 


See  No.  14. 


0  Mixed  or  HeteromoTpboni. 
*  Inflonicentia  Centnfaga. 

InfloTeMentia  Centripita. 


6w  No.  11. 

J).  If anj-lHiiHa-OoiDpoimd  InfloteMaiie*. 

•  Infloteseoitia  Cantripeta. 

11.  The  Puido  (Puioilk),  vmij  nuiiT-bnaulied  iafie- 
moenea ;  in  GruM  vnmrMllj,  and  othanria*  wholly  In 
dereloped  prdicsli. 

13.  The  Tbyne  (Thyme),  a  pantoI«t  with  Tery  ehort 
pedieeli;  with  the  exceptimi  of  GraHea,  foniid  almoit 
ttniveisallj. 

fioth  terms  are  applied  also  to  oDoe-componnd  inOores- 
eeoces.  De  Candolle  nBee  the  term  TbvrsQB  for  those  in 
which  Inflorescence  Ceotrifdga  and  Centripeta  an  minted ; 
others  differently  ;  all  arbitrarily. 

13.  The  Anthonu,  an  infioreaeenoe  that  has  the  kind  of 
aspect  of  that  of  the  ^aanmCAiw  MutfaMt  «r  the  d«H|p»- 


InfloreacenUa  Cmtrifoga, 


14.  The  Cyme  ((^rma),  also  in  manifold  eomhinatioDS,  in 
which  faowever  we  do  not  consider  whether  the  side  ramifica- 
.tious  follow  the  Inflorescence  Centripeta  or  Centnfaga  in 
longer  pedieela. 

15.  The  Bunch  (Faicicnlns),  a  nanifold  compound  cyme, 
with  short  pedicels,  and  rather  crowded. 

16.  The  Anthela,  all  kinds  of  inflorescences  in  the  JmuO' 
eetvsnd  Qfpar<K$as. 

17.  The  Glomemle  (Glomemlvs),  many  inflorescences 
that  appear  almost  like  acftpitolnm,  and  oonaist  only  of  ill- 
fonnea,  imperfect  flowers,  as  in  aoma  CkenepodiaeeiB,  Uft^ 

We  snhjoin  Professor  Schleidm'a  eloiing  rnnarks  >— 
"  I  leave  emv  «M  with  thbking  bcnltiea  to  draw  for 
himself  the  sad  coaclosions  which  the  preceding  Bnnrey 
affords ;  and  I  think  that  I  have  not  to  defuid  myself  to  uiy 
one  wIm  is  aoqoainted  with  our  literature,  aminst  the  charge 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  frivolous  vagary  of  my  onmonr.  Rdper 
first  attempted  a  sdentifie  development  of  the  inflorescence. 
No  one  tnat  I  kiK>w  of  hu  followed  him.  euiept  Lindley. 
PhyHiologista  seem  not  to  have  aeconnted  it  of  sufficient 
importance.  Systematiits  have  too  moch  to  do  with  their 
herbaria,  and  it  is  mncb  easier  to  coin  a  new  word  than  to 
stady  minutely  the  proeressive  development  through  a  large 
series  of  plants.  For  uie  sake  of  those  unacquainted  with 
these  matters  1  will  insert  the  following  examples :— In  Lot%u 
eomuutatut,  Koch  ('  Syn.  Fl.  0«rm.O  haaaCuttnlnin,  Kvnfh. 
('Fl.  Betol.*),  an  Umbella,  Retehenbach  fFl.  Excnn.*), 
actoally  a  Faaeicului.    To  &iophmm  vd^natim  Kunui 

S'ves  a  Spica;  Koch,  a  ^cula.  For  CToatum  Maritetu 
onth  has  Umbclln  Axillarea  et  Terminales;  Koch,  Anthels 
Axillares  et  Tenninales ;  Reichenbach,  Cyms  Axillares  et 
Terminales ;  in  ItoUpit  nmma  Koch  has  Spieulia  in  Fawi- 
eulom  aggiemtis ;  Kunth,  Spieis  Conglomeratia.  I  have  here 
omitted  the  French  and  Englishbotanists,or  thematterwould 
have  been  still  more  glaring." 

INFUSORIA.  At  the  time  the  classification  given  undW 
the  head  Polyoabtbioa  was  drawn  up,  the  diitinctions  that 
limit  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  were  less  perfectly 
nnderatood  than  at  present.  One  of  the  first  niembers  of 
this  gnrap  of  organiaed  being!  that  was  withdrawn  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  waa  the  D^mdea,  which  are  nowgeowally 
recc^niaed  as  plants.  [DRsmnM,  ^S*.  S.j  The  group  of 
Pteudopodia  lorieata  must  also  be  placed  amongst  doubtful 
creations,  although  many  phvsiologista  do  not  hesitate  to 
group  them  amongst  plants  [Diatoiiackx,  S.  S],  whilst  the 
groups  Monadina  and  Volvoeina  have  recently  undergone 
the  most  searching  investis^tion,  with  the  resolt  tiiat  many 
of  these  forms  are  more  decidedly  vegetable  than  animal  in 
their  character.  Some  have  even  gone  further  than  this, 
and  Agassiz  in  the  *  American  Journal  of  Science,*  for  18fi2, 
thus  writes  to  Mr.  Dana : — "You  may  remember  a  paper  1 
read  at  the  meeting  at  Cambridge,  United  States,  in  August 
1849,  in  which  I  showed  Uiat  the  embryo  which  is  hatdied 
from  the^^of  aPiMMH^ia  A  gsnoine- polygastrie  animal- 


eole  of  the  gnms  Panmsgiwn,  ai  now  characteriaed  by 
Ehrenherg.  In  Steenatrup'a  work  on  the '  Alternation  a 
Generation '  [GaNnATioHB,  ALTSBNATioif  or,  iSl  i\  yon  find 
that  in  the  extraordinary  succession  of  alternate  generaUona, 
ending  with  the  production  of  Cercaria  and  its  metamor- 
phusis  into  Diatoma,  a  link  waa  wanting — the  knowledge  of 
the  youDg  hatched  from  the  of  Dutoma.  The  deficintey 
I  oan  now  fill.  It  is  another  .^^Montua,  a  genuine  C^MttM. 
With  such  iaets  before  us  there  fa  no  longer  any  doubt  left 
laapaeting  the  oharaetCT  of  all  these  Po^yoHriao — thsrr  an 
the  eariieat  larval  emdition  of  wonna.  And  ainoe  I  van 
ascertained  titat  the  VorlkeUai  are  true  Btyimoa,  and 
botanists  claim  the  Anentva  as  A^,  there  is  not  »  su^ 
type  of  these  mieroBcopie  beings  left  which  hereafter  can 
lie  oonddend  as  a  class  by  itself  in  the  animal  kingdom." 
Few  saturaliats  would  perhaps  indorse  this  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz.  The  corticwat  are  not  yet  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily  Bryotoa;  nor  are  all  the  AneitUra  of 
Ehrenherg  regsrded  iodiscriminately  as  Alffm.  The  paasap 
however  indicates  the  direction  in  whidi  inqaity  u 
gradually  breaking  ap  the  great  polygaatric  f«mily  of  Ehien- 
bng.  It  is  neverthelees  very  certain  that  many  of  the 
species  enumerated  by  Ehrenherg  are  only  tranailiona? 
forms  in  which  the  eame  being  exists.  To  no  one  hm  tbii 
dei»rtment  of  science  been  more  indebted  than  to  Dr.  F. 
Stein,  who  in  his  reowt  work,  entitled  'Die  Infoaicoiathisn 
anf  ihre  Entwickelnngs-Geachichte  nDtersneht*  ^Leipae 
1804),  has  given  the  result  of  a  long  aeries  of  investintion 
on  this  subject.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Stein% 
researches,  as  recorded  in  this  volume.  (It  ought  howenr 
to  be  premised  that  Focke,  Dujardin,  and  Siebold  had  pte- 
viously  pointed  out  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Polyg^tHne 
In/iuoria  were  much  simpler  than  Ehrenherg  had  supposed, 
and  that  the  internal  organs  be  had  deacribed  were  referribls 
to  the  general  conditions  of  nnicellnlar  organiama,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.) 

"  In  a  glass  in  which  were  eontuned  a  great  vaiiety  of 
ciliated  Jnfutoria,  and  among  them  also  nnmeroos  indi- 
vidusls  of  Eugkna  vindttt  £aimt,  and  £Ueaet,  Dr,  Stun 
zemarited,  after  the  lapae  of  aome  days,  the  fbrmatieB  of  a 
thin  film  on  the  aorbee  of  the  water,  composed  of  an  intff- 
laoament  of  oonfisrveid  filaments  and  CtdUatoHm.  TUs 
film  iwarmed  with  Buglmm,  many  of  which  had  lost  thdr 
beaks,  and  crawled  aboat  with  awoim-like  movement amoif 
the  (fonfvrva  and  Oteiliatonm  filamonta.  Basidea  theo^  be 
diseevned,  to  his  great  joy,  a  great  many  transparait  gelati- 
nons  or  quite  Boft  cysts,  which  sometimes  contuned  only  a 
single  Eoj^xna  contracted  into  a  globular  form ;  sometimes 
two  of  a  hemispherical  form  appressod  together.  The 
encysted  BugUtta  proved  to  be  still  living,  inasmuch  as  they 
moved  about  in  the  cysts,  and  if  the  cysts  were  raptured 
the  previously  glohnlsj  individuals  re-assumed  their  pristine 
elongated  figure,  and  crawled  about  in  the  same  toannei  ai 
the  other  heakleas  individuals  among  the  Conferva. 

"For  what  pnrpow  was  tills  en^itingl  The  cyst  m 
evidently  intended  lor  something  mora  than  n  oofiin.  Fn^ 
ther  observationa  aoon  shewed  that  the  ou^atinB  process  (tf 
the  JBu^oM  bad  really  tvSnvoce  to  [their  m^tiplicatioiL 
The  procara  however  appeued  to  be  different  in  JSm^arn 
from  that  in  Or^arimM,  tnaamnch  u  in  the  latter  case  two 
individnala  are  conjoined  before  the  cyst  is  developed,  whilst 
in  the  J^tteuvthe  case  is  formed  nsnallv  around  but  one; 
for  where  two  individnala  were  found  inclosed  in  a  cyst,  it 
was  at  once  apparent  that  they  had  proceeded  from  the 
division  of  an  originally  single  individoal.  Whilst  thna  in- 
vestigating the  Euglma  his  notice  waa  also  directed  to  oth« 
forms  of  Infuioria  contained  in  the  same  water,  each  ai 
Paramecium  aurdiot  Pfwodon  nuwui,  and  Holopkna 
<2mco^,~  the  latter  two  of  which  species  he  frequently  ob- 
served inclosed  in  well^efined  gelatinous  cysts  ;  and  as  these 
Infusoria  belonged  to  quite  anovier  principal  division  of  the 
clue,  he  began  to  hope  that  the  process  of  iMooming  vugralad 
would  probably  turn  out  to  be  of  general  OGcnireDce  in  the 
infuBory  world. 

"  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  the  work  then  proceeds 
to  describe  the  way  in  which  I>r.  Stein  waa  led  to  detect  the 
connection  between  EputyUt  plietUUia  with  a  speciea  of 
Ehrenberg's  genus  Acineia,  an  observation  which  pointed 
the  way  in  his  future  researches.  One  of  his  earliest  additional 
observations  was  that  of  the  heterogeneous  generation  of 
Epistylia  digitalis.  In  this  species  he  traced  first  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  .^nrfv/u  into  an  Acineta;  and,  s^ndly, 
obsnred  in  the  Utter  tiie  extraontinuy  fiwt  of  the  develop- 
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matt  and  arolotiai  of  »  S^kadma,  a  discoreiy  v^idi 
Ehrenbsrs  bu  attamptad  to  explain  by  tbe  aappotition  that 
the  7Wo9a»na  hid  bmo  inOTioiulj  swallowed  by  tho  Aainila. 
Dr.  Steio'a  important  raaeardies  are  contiuoed  tbronfh  the 
family  of  the  Viniie^ina,  and  hia  obterrationa  f^7m  Dpon 
Atlmophiyty  Podopkrjfa,  the  genoa  JHeodina,  and  on  the 
'  natore  of  tha  Opaltna,  the  propagation  of  the  Chlorcffwium 
_  tmck/orum  and  V arUceila  mierottoma,  and  puitcalarly  apon  the 
qnieaeent  ctHiditicm  of  the  latter /fl/tMonayopoQ  SptroehoiM 
;  pemmipara  and  S,  Seltententi,  and  upon  the  Adnata  state  of 
XhndrocomOet  paradiaus,  Zoothaamitm  c^m"  &c.,  &c. 
('  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Mieroeeopicsl  Science,*  July,  1864) 

At  thepreaent  time  it  woold  undoubtedly  be  prematoie  to 
•tate  that  no  w^uma  ought  to  be  nfieiTed  to  Ehrenbe^'i 
elan  Pofygatrwea.  It  woold  howoTer  be  probubly  better  to 
■nhstitDte  the  term  Protmoa,  to  reeuvo  orgaaiviu  haviDg  an 
animal  character,  and  yet  preienting  the  aame  aimple  condi- 
tions that  we  find  amongst  the  iVotfocMiets,  and  otheraroupa 
oflowlydeTeloped  plants.  WemaratategeiiazallythatEbzcu- 
berg'BPo^3i;^asA*^M  embrace  the  foflowiuunmpa  of  beii^;— 
1.  Trae  planta,  aa  in  the  Deami^  (wtHrwa),  VnhMma 
^ryptomcmadina),  and  some  othera. 

a.  Orfjanisnu  which  avidenoe  at  praamt  aauBna  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  LHaiomacto;  (BaciUaria,  IrapiUariOt 
uida  large  number  oi  iha Monadma  and  Vibrumina. 

3.  The  oYa  of  .£W£a«Ki,  as  Carcona  and  oUtexs,  and  probably 
•Ten  of  higher  animals. 

4.  Minute  forms  of  animals  refenible  to  previonslT  esta- 
Uiahed  gnmpa  i  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  wnole  of 
the  VortkaUiutt  whidi  may  with  more  propriety  probably 
be  lefcned  to  Hydroid  than  to  any  other  fonn  of  polypifexoua 

6.  Dnjardin  has  pointed  out  the  idontify  between  the 
■trocture  of  oi^janisms  like  AmaAa  with  such  forma  as 
ZHJhtffia  and  AreeUa.  In  all  tiiese  creatures  there  is  no 
trace  « mouth  or  digestive  cavity,  and  the  entire  body  is  a 
single  cell  or  an  aggregation  of  cellfl^  which  derives  its  nntii- 
ment  by  absorption  from  without.  Professor  KoUiker  haa 
refwntly  described  the  method  by  which  one  of  these  creatures, 
the  Actimof^rygj  takes  its  food 

"  Aa  roKarda  tiie  vegetable  functions,'*  says  the  Piofesaor, 
*'tbe  mods  in  which  the  Actinopkrjn  is  nourished  is  one  of 
the  hi^wst  and  most  special  interest.  Although  the  creature 
has  nathw  month  nor  stomach,  yet  it  take*  in  aetid  nutriment, 
and  rejecta  what  is  indigeatible.  Thia  miracle,  for  so  it  ma^ 
■Lnoat  be  called,  ia  thus  weetod  with  minute  Cmatacean»(  Aili- 
yera,  minute  species  of  Zfnoew,  the  young  of  (Jydopt,  ike,),  and 
the  lower^^te  (Dtatomaeeee,  uporea  of  Foaciwrta,  Clotterium, 
&e.).  When  in  its  progress  through  the  water  it  apjoYiacbeB 
«meof  these  little  plants,  or  when  an  Infuaorium  has  come  into 
proximity  with  it,  both  plant  and  animal,  as  soon  aa  they  touch 
one  of  the  tentacular  filaments,  usually  adhere  to  it.  Nuw,  as 
the  filament  with  its  prey  slowly  shortens  itself,  and  the  latter 
aiqiroaches  the  surface  of  the  body,  all  the  surrounding  fila- 
menta  iq>ply  themselves  upon  it,  bending  their  points  together 
so  that  ue  captive  become*  ^Bdually  inclosed  on  all  sides. 
According  to  all  appearance  these  filaments  also  become 
mor*  or  loss  shortened.  In  this  way  the  morsel  is 
fradvally  broueht  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  fila- 
ment by  whidh  it  vai  seized,  being  finally  so  mudi 
aliortened  as  to  disappear  altogether,  and  having,  aa  not 
vnfreqaently  happens,  rdinqnished  its  hold  upon  the  prey, 
after  the  latter  has  become  encompassed  by  the  surrounding 
filaments.  These  gradually  apply  themselves  more  and 
'more  doaely  togethw  around  it,  forcing  it  towards  the  inr- 
fiKe  of  the  body. 

"  The  following  proceeding  now  takes  place :  The  spot  of 
tb*  rorfaoe  upon  which  the  captured  animalcule  ia  lying 
■lowly  reitaets,  and  forma  at  first  a  shallow  depresuon 
pwlualiy  becoming  deeper  and  deeper,  in  which  the  prey, 
aqftppaienuy  adherent  to  the  surfitoe  and  followiugitin  its  ratraie- 
tioo,  ia  finally  lodged.  The  depression  by  the  continued 
ntiaction  of  the  substance  now  becoBWS  deeper;  the 
unpriaoned  animaleale,  which  up  to  the  time  had  projected 
fgam  the  nifiwe  of  the  Attnu^krytf  disappears  enUrely 
within  it;  and  at  the  aame  time  the  tentacles,  which  bad 
Btnaineil  with  thur  extranities  applied  to  each  other,  again 
Mint  themaelves  and  stretch  out  as  before.  Finally,  the 
^jiUMiiInn  acquires  a  flask-like  form  by  the  drawing  in  of  its 
■Ufin,  ^  edges  of  which  coalesce,  and  thus  a  cavity  closed 
«B  ^  mdee  ia  formed  in  which  the  prey  is  lodged.  In  this 
■itaatiMi  it  remains  fur  a  loiter  or  ahortex  time,  gradually 
Iftowrever  approacbiog  the  central  or  nuclear  portion,  and  at 


last  passing  eotiraly  into  it,  in  order  to  await  Its  final  de* 

stinatioD.  In  the  mean  while  the  external  portiim  of  the 
^efUMyAntt  r^ains  in  all  reepects  its  wstuw  condititm. 
The  eutiufed  morsel  is  gradually  digested  and  dissolved,  as 
is  readily  seen  by  its  change  of  appearance  from  time  to 
time.  If  entirely  soluble,  as  for  instance  an  InfuMorium,  the 
space  in  which  it  is  contained  contracts  as  the  dissolution  of 
its  contents  goes  on,  and  finally  disappears  altogether. 
Should  there  be  however  an  indigestible  residue  (a  membrane 
composed  of  celloloae,  a  portion  of  cbitine,  a  shell  of  a 
X^nemu,  or  caae  of  a  rotifer,  &c.),  a  passage  for  its  exit  is 
formed,  and  it  ia  expelled  b^  renewed  contractions  of  the 
homogeneous  substance,  and  m  the  same  direction,  or  nearly 
so,  as  that  which  the  morsel  followed  in  its  introduction. 
The  paaaage  and  the  opening  through  which  the  ea^nkiini 
was  effected  disappear  again  without  leaving  any  tnee.'* 

In  the  AdmofJuyt  we  have  an  animal  closdy  resembUng 
the  creature  which*  inbabitB  the  shell  of  the  huge  family 
known  as  Foratnini/iira,  and  Dujardin  suggests  that  the 
loricated  fbrau  of  Diffiugia  and  ArceUa  are  transitions  to 
the  more  decided  forms  of  Poramini/tni.  Hence  he  pro- 
poses to  include  several  forms  of  Ehrenberg's  Inftuoriat 
with  the  Fonminifera  or  PoIvlAo^mta,  under  the  term 
Bhia^foda.  Little  therefore  is  left  us  to  aay  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  true  Pofygattrica,  They  all  appear  to  have 
a-  distinct  mouth  or  entrance  to  the  cavity  of  the  body, 
and  thia  ia  usually  surrounded  by  vibratile  cilia,  as  is  seen 
in  Motuu  atomoi  and  Lmicookry  paiula.  These  cilia  ap- 
parentljr  briap  the  food  to  tne  mouth  of  the  animal.  An 
anal  on&w  i«  described  bjr  Ehcenbeig  in  the  miyority  of 
qtecies.  When  finely-  divided  soluble  oolonring-matter  as 
carmine  or  indi^  (a  writer  in  the  '  Mioroaeopical  Joamal  * 
recommends  the  red  pi^ent  which  lines  the  cornea  of  the 
common  house-fly')  is  mtroduced  into  the  water  in  which 
they  are  contained,  the  transparent  body  of  the  animalcule 
is  speedily  seen  to  be  studded  with  coloured  globules,  con- 
sistmg  of  an  aggre^tion  of  the  particles  of  colouriug-matter. 
Ehrenberg  r^ardM  these  globules  as  distinct  sacs,  which  he 
supposed  were  given  off  from  a  central  intestinal  canal,  as 
Been  in  Lemeo^tyt  pattUa.  Regarding  these  sacs  as  so 
many  stomachs,  be  mve  them  the  name  of  Polygaatriea 
(manv-stomached).  It  is  however  still  a  question  as  to 
whether  in  any  case  these  masses  are  contained  in  a  distinct 
iao.  The  whole  body  of  the  animalcule  is  often  covered 
witti  vihratile  cilia,  and  it  ia  to  the  constant  action  <^  these 
otgam  that  the  vaziad  movements  of  these  animalcules  are 
due.  The  movemuita  thus  effected  are  perfectly  antomatic, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  any  intelligent  conscious- 
ness. All  the  movements  of  these  aninuL  are  not  due 
to  cilia,  as  the  whole  of  the  tissue  of  the  animal  ia  obaenred 
to  contract  in  Amaba,  Am^i^dUf  and  the  atalk  of  the 
VortvxUina. 

Although  Ehrenbeij^has  described  a  c<mipHcated  a|^)antuB 
for  reproduction,  no  instances  of  conjugation  are  recorded 
amon^  the  true  PUygattrioa.  Their  modes  of  multiplica- 
tion are  by  fission  and  gemmation.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  a  simple  division  of  the  unicellular  organism  into  two 
equal  parts  takes  place.   This  process  goes  on  so  rapidly 

S according  to  EUimibei^,  a  sinKla  jPormMetim  could 
nee  268,000,000  of  cells  in  a  single  mmith.  Fran  ana- 
we  must  suppose  this  process  would  not  go  on  continu- 
ally, and,  as  in  plants,  we  must  regard  the  aeparata  celb 
thus  produced  as  nelonging  to  the  aame  individual.  Further 
observation  ia  {orobably  only  needed  to  demonstrate  tiie 
existence  of  a  union  of  two  celle— a  s|wrm  cell  and  a  germ 
cell— as  is  now  known  to  be  almost  universal  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  the  account  above  given  of  Stein^  researches 
it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  these  beings  are  enabled  to  spring  suddenly 
into  exiateuM,  is  the  produotion  of  winter-eggs,  or  reproduc- 
tive bodies  ofa  kind  that  will  reaiattheinflnence  of  an  absence 
of  moisture  from  tho  qtots  in  which  they  ordinarily  abound. 

The  true  Po^Qjwfrwa  seem  univeraally  diffused.  Wherever 
OTganio  natter  oxiats  in  a  deeomponng  stato,  there  they 
awund.  They  exist  In  incredible  nnmbws  in  the  watere  oi 
the  ocean,  in  rivers,  lakes,  poods,  pools,  and  ditchee.  They 
ate  found  in  the  secr«tioos  of  the  higher  aoimala,  and  even 
in  man.  Wherever  the  organic  elements^  carbon,  hydrogra, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  are  capable  of  uniting  to  form  water, 
carbonic  add,  and  aounonia,  there  they  niajr  be  expected  to 
be  found.  Tne  composition  of  the  liquids  m  which  they  are 
found,  seems  to  determine  the  forms  they  assume.  One  set 
of  fbinu  inhahiti  salt  water,  another  frcilfc*  Evot  mineml 
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nring  bu  its  peculiar  inhabHant.  The  sDlphareow  ipringi 
c«  the  Pynneei,  the  chalybeate  waten  of  the  Rhine,  the 
rdiceoofl,  calcareoos,  and  alaminoaf  waters  of  Europe,  all 
contain  them.  They  are  fonod  with  the  red  mow  of  the 
Alpt  and  the  poles,  and  with  the  Conferva  thermalia  of  the 
hot  apriogs  oi  Aix  and  Baden.  They  are  always  accom- 
puiied  by  planti,  Periiapa  it  would  oe  wrong  to  call  any 
beings  animals  that  are  not  found  feeding  on  plants,  as  it 
Menu  to  be  a  law  of  organic  existence  that  plants  shoold 
*  mhtiit  oo  mineral  matten,  and  animal*  tm  organiaed  matten. 

What  are  tlM  nsM  of  theie  beugs  f  To  this  qnesticm 
Professor  Owen  givee  the  fiDHowing  reply :  "C«iiider  their 
incredible  nnmb«i,  their  niiiTersu  dumbntioiit  th^  insa- 
tiable Toracity,  and  that  it  is  the  partieles  of  decaying 
v^table  «id  animU  bodies  which  tney  are  aj^inted  to 
deronr  and  assimilate.  Sorely  we  must  in  some  degree  be 
indebted  to  theae  ever^etiTe  invisible  scaTeogen  for  the 
salubrity  of  our  atmosphere.  Nor  is  this  all :  tney  perform 
a  still  more  important  ofiSce  in  prerenting  the  graaniu  dimi- 
nntion  of  the  present  amoant  of  OTganisMi  matter  apon  the 
earth ;  for  when  this  matter  is  dissolved  or  snapended  in 
water,  in  that  state  of  commination  and  decay  which  imme- 
diately precedes  its  final  decomposition  into  the  elementary 
^ses,  and  its  consequent  return  from  the  organic  to  Uie 
uo^[Bnic  wtvld,  these  wakefol  mem'beri  of  aatare'i  invisible 
polios  are  ererywhi-re  ready  to  aireat  the  fbgitive  oiiganised 
particles  and  tnm  them  hack  into  the  aseendiiu  stream  of 
animal  life.  Raving  converted  the  dead  and  ucomporing 
parUclea  into  their  own  living  tissoea,  they  themselves 
become  the  food  of  large  Infiuwia,  as  the  Balifera,  and  of 
nomeroos  otbn  small  animals,  which  in  tbdr  tarn  are 
devoured  by  lai|[er  animals,  as  fixbes ;  and  thus  a  pabolam, 
fit  for  the  noanshment  of  the  highest  oigaaiBed  oeiitfs,  is 
bnmght  back  by  a  short  rosta  femi  the  extremity  u  the 
realms  of  or^nic  matter. 

"There  is  no  elementary  and  self-snbaiatent  oinanic 
matter,  as  Baffon  tan^ht ;  the  inorganic  elements  into  which 
the  particles  of  orgamc  matter  pass  by  liieir  final  decompo- 
sition, are  w^anically  recompbMd  and  fitted  for  the  saiite- 
nanee  of  animals  throng  ^e  operations  of  the  v^table 
kingdom.  No  animal  can  sahdst  on  imnpinie  matter.  Tlie 
T^etable  kingdom  thoa  stands,  as  it  were,  between  animal 
matter  and  its  ultimate  deatmetion ;  bnt  in  this  great  ofiee 
plants  most  derive  most  important  assistaDce  ftom  the  Ft»Iy- 
gastric  Infatoria.  These  invisible  animalcules  m^  be  com- 
pared, in  the  great  ot;ganic  world,  to  the  minate  eapillaries 
m  the  microcosm  of  the  uiimal  body^  receivii^  organic 
matter  in  its  state  of  minutest  subdivision,  and,  when  in  full 
career  to  escape  from  the  organic  system,  turning  it  back  by 
a  new  route  towards  the  central  and  highest  point  of  that 
system." 

INQHIRAMI,  CAVALIERE  FRANCESCO,  a  disUn- 
pidied  Italian  archisologist,  was  bom  in  1778,  at  Volterra 
m  Tascaur.  From  the  completion  of  his  education  he  devoted 
himself  with  unwearied  din^ce  to  the  study  of  ancieot  art. 
He  wrote  aeveni  papers  m  Uie  artistic  and  autuniarian 
journals,  which  seened  Um  a  high  ^aco  amou  the  Italian 
art  anUioiities ;  bnt  the  wmfc  which  aeaniiM  for  him  a 
European  reputation  was  the  splendid  poblicatiott  entiUed 
'Monamenti  Etruachi,*  of  whidi  the  first  part  appMred  in 
1831,  and  which  was  finally  completed,  in  6vob.  4to,  in 
1826.  This  great  workwas  intended  tocomprise  a  complete 
survey  of  all  the  existing  remains  of  ancient  Etmiia;  and  it 
has  formed  the  ^cat  treasury  of  all  sulwequeat  writers  on 
Etruscan  antiquities  and  the  Etmscan  people.  His  other 
more  important  works  are—'  Lettere  di  Etmsca  Erudisione,* 
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dal  Cav.  F.  In^irami/  4  vols.  4to,  1835-37,  in  which  it  was 
his  avowed  object  to  iUnsttate  the  mythology  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancients ;  and  *8toria  delta  Toscana,  in  Sette 
Epoehe  distribuita,*  le  vols.  ISmo,  1841-43,  the  last  two 
vdumea  being  devoted  to  the  bibliography  and  index.  He 
also  wrote  many  memoirs  and  papers  on  particulars  in  areluso- 
1<^  and  history  in  the  'Archive  Siorico  Italiaoo,'  &c. 
Cavaliere  lughirami  was  for  several  years  keeper  of  the  Laa- 
rentine  Library  at  Florence.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  Mav 
1846. 

INGLIS,  SIR  ROBERT  HARRY,  Bart.,  many  years 
M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Hugh  Inglis.  Bart,  formerly  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company.   He  was  bom  in  1786,  and  received  his  early 


edacatioD  at  Wi«best«,  and  Christdmrdi,  Oxford.  8o« 
after  taking  his  d^ree,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 
late  Viscount  Sidmooth,  and  was  appointed  by  him  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  settling  the  a&irs  of  the  Camatic.  la 
18S4  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Dnndalk,  a 
borouifb  at  that  time  in  the  patronage  of  the  Esrl  of  Bothn. 
In  18S6  he  was  elected  for  Ripon,  the  lepreeentatioa  of 
which  borough  he  resigned  in  the  spring  of  18i9,  in  order  ts 
contest  the  University  of  Oxford  sgainst  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  Um  latter  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hnndreds  sa 
itttrodneing  tlw  Bosoan  Cstholie  Relief  KU.  Prom  that 
time  be  oontinaed  to  rspasent  the  University  mitil  Janasiy 
1853,  vriien  he  letirea  from  purliamratary  life,  and  mi 
sworn  a  membn-  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  public  life  wai 
devoted  to  the  caose  of  Chuiuh  and  State,  upon  which  qott- 
tion  he  inherited  the  ancient  opinions  of  Lorda  Sidmoudi 
and  Liverpool ;  he  steadilv  oppoeed  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporalion  Acts,  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  and 
Reform  Bills,  and  the  admission  of  Jews  into  parliament, 
and  eveiy  nwssnre  which  he  religiously  thought  would  toid 
to  nnchnstianise  the  lefpslatnre.  On  these  points  his  opposi- 
tion was  strong  and  consistent,  thoagh  to  a  certain  extent 
characterised  by  partiality  aad  prejudice.  He  took  an  actin 
part  in  the  management  of  the  religious  aocietiea  of  the 
Esbibliidied  Chnnm,  and  also  of  the  learned  societies  of  tka 
metnwolis.  In  {wivate  life  he  was  highly  respected  as  at 
smiable  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  died  in  Bedfisd 
Square,  London,  May  5,  1855. 

INOaOSSINO,  is  no  longo-  an  offence  dther  at  Commaa 
Law  or  by  Statate.  (7  &  8  Vicl  e.  24.) 

INJUNCTION,  in  Chancery.  One  of  the  recent  im- 
provemeots  in  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  cob- 
sists  in  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Common  sad 
Special  Injunctions.  An  injunction  ia  not  now  obtainable  as 
it  was  formerly,  merely  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sufficient 
vrimA  facU  grounds  must  be  stated  in  all  cases  befor%ii  will 
be  grauted,  thus  in  effect  making  all  injunctions  proceed  oa 
special  grounds. 

INJUNCTION,  at  Law.  The  Common  Law  Pnoednc 
Act,  1834,  among  oth«r  improvementa,  baa  enabled  the 
Superior  Coorta  of  Common  Law  to  grant  writs  itf  injmictio& 
after  aetion  brought,  in  order  to  restrsin  the  repewwa  or 
oontinaanee  of  the  wroogfal  act  complained  of,  the  aoitor  is 
thia  way  avoiding  the  secessi^  of  a  rssort  to  the  Court  rf 
ChsDceiy.  This  process  is,  it  will  be  observed,  of  vny 
limited  application,  an  injunction  being  generally  aou^te 
prevent  an  injary,  and  not  the  repetition  of  ooe. 

INNS  OF  COURT  AND  CHANCERY.  A  Report  on 
the  preeent  state  of  those  societies  was  laid  before  Parlianuet 
in  1856,  by  certain  Commissioneta  appointed  to  examiiw 
into  the  nature  of  the  legal  education  thereby  afforded.  This 
Report  being  however  in  many  respects  erroneous  and  incom- 
plete, fonn£d  on  imperfect  information,  and  uoBatisfectoff 
in  ita  conclusions,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towaitt 
csrryinK  out  the  recommendations  of  tlie  Commissionsnt 

INQSITE.   [CaaMisTBT,  ^.  8.1 

INSOLVENCY.  [Cissio  Bohokoic,&  S.1 

INSOLVENT.  Ths  Commisnoners  of  the  Court  fat  fht 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debbois  no  longer  make  circuits  Hmn^ 
Enghud,  to  hear  the  petiUons  of  prisonera  confined  for  debt 
in  the  country  districts.  This  branch  of  the  juiibdictioa  ef 
the  Insolvent  Court  is  now  exerciied  bv  the  County  Coait 
Judges,  to  whom  the  petition  and  schedule  of  the  prisoan 
are  for  that  purpose  transmitted.  The  County  Court  Jadgt 
exercises  the  same  authority  as  the  Court  in  Ltmdon,  fail 
decision  beiog  final  and  condnsiTe.  (10  &  II  Viet,  a  101) 
See  also  Pbotiotion  Aots,  S.  3. 

INTESTINES.  The  structnie  of  the  coats  of  the  iatm- 
tines  has  beeo  most  carefully  observed  by  means  of  the  m- 
croscope.  The  minute  structure  of  the  intestines  correqnBdi 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  what  is  met  with  in  the 
stomach.  There  are  however  differences  of  stmctara  ssm- 
eially  in  the  maeoos  ccaiof  the  intestines.  Wo  shall  ds- 
scribe  first  the  mosenlar  atmctua,  and  in  doing  thia  vs 
diall  follow  Professor  Kolliker  in  Us  ^Mannal  of  Hona 
Histology.* 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  intestines  is  somewhat 
thicker  in  the  duodenum  aud  the  upi^er  portions,  tlun  in  ibn 
lower  i  it  has  in  general  a  thickness  of  J'" — and  is  com- 
posed only  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres.  The  former 
are  always  less  developed,  and  do  not  form  a  eontinuona  layer, 
since  they  are  very  few  or  mtirely  absent  altmg  the  attach- 
ment of  the  mesenteiy ;  they  are  usaally  most  dirtinct  vgrn 
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OeftM  bortefflun^tfn  1mm b«  rmiOjiatn 
amy  with  th«  Mroas  nwrnbruie,  n  « it  OBWto  kawth* 
■amidUycraxpoMd.  ThebtteriiooniplatoudooBtuuuMU, 
ecmsuting  ti  e&eolir  bnndlw,  wkielt  sM  mooDBioiilj  ana^ 
stonume  at  t«I7  aeate  angles. 

In  the  Urgi  intestuiM  iha  Imigitadinal  fibns  an  redaced 
to  tbfl  tht«e  ligamenta  «oIi,  mucDlar  bands  of  4"'— 6"',  <w 
even  8"  hroad,  and  V^—^"  Haekj  whidi  commaacing  apoa 
the  coecam  are  nuited  npon  the  ligmoid  flecara  into  a  lin^e 
longitadinally  fibrous  layer,  thinner  than  in  the  smalt  inle*- 
tinea,  and  more  especially  developed  in  the  dapUcatoree, 
which  are  known  nnder  ue  name  of  the  plicae  aigmdden. 
All  the  fibres  belong  to  the  smooth  or  non-etriatad  ayatem 
of  mnscnUr  fibres.  Many  of  them  present  knot-like  en- 
laigementa  and  freqnently  lig-iag  flexures,  which  prodnca  the 
tranaveraely  striated  appeaiaace  <tf  the  entire  hmdlaa  of  andk 
HMsdea  80  freqoen^  met  with  in  spirit  prepaxatfagns.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fibre -cells  in  the  different  strata  ia  simply 
thi^  mntoally  applied  in  their  length  and  tnaadth,  and  eo- 
Iwrent : — They  are  nnitad  into  thin  moseatax  bandi,  whieh 
▼hen  inyested  with  a  coating  of  eonnectiye  tiame,  and  fra* 
qneatly  also  united  into  saeondaiy  bnndles,  oonatitnta  the 
tiiiekeT  or  thinner  maaeslar  tonies  of  the  different  regima ; 
which,  i^ain  are  annonnded  and  separated  from  the  conti- 
guous parts  by  considerable  layers  of  conr^tive  tisane. 

Blo(Ml-yeasels  are  very  abundant  in  the  smooth  muscles  ; 
and  their  capillaries,  of  0-003^~0-004^,  constitnte  a  cha> 
laeteristie  network  with  rectangnlar  mnhes.  Nothing  is 
known  abont  the  lymphatics ;  nor  are  the  relations  of  the 
nerves  yet  ascertained,  except  that  Ecker  has  observed  the 
diviabn  oi  fine  nervona  tnbalea  in  the  masenlar  tanioa  of 
the  abnnach  of  the  frog  and  rabbit. 

The  mscona  memhone  of  the  amaB  inteatfawi  is  thinner 
than'that  of  the  stomach,  bnt  Riiore  com]  plex  in  ita  atnctoxe, 
iuasmach  as  besides  the  tabular,  or  lieberkflhnian  rianda 
it  preaenta  a  great  numbor  permanent  folds  and  viw,  also 
imoedded  in  ita  substaoce,  peculiar  closed  follidea,  the  so- 
called  solitary  and  Peyer's  glands,  and,  in  the  submncons 
tissue  of  the  duodenam,  Bmnner*s  glands.  The  macoos 
membrane  eonsiBts  of  connective  Htsue  which  is  internally 
homogeneous,  or  indistinctly  fibrillated :  except  where  certain 
glands  exist  were  is  bat  little  snbmucons  tissne,  so  that  it  is 
pretty  closely  connected  with  the  mnscnlar  tunic.  Upon  the 
mner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  reata  acylinder- 
epithelinm,  whilst  extemallr  towards  the  wbmaeons  tissne 
it  is  bounded  by  a  layer  ox  smooth  mnscles  discovered  by 
Brttcke,  which  measurea  at  most  0-0177"'.  They  are  die- 
posed  longitudinally  and  transyendy,  hai  in  man  Unir  ali|^t 
development  renders  it  ottea  veiy  difflenlt  to  diaeom  thou. 

The  villi  at  the  amall  inteatines  are  small  Irtish  eleva- 
tims  of  the  innermost  portion  of  the  mnoons  membrane, 
readily  distingniijiable  with  the  naked  ^e,  and  which  die* 
ttibuted  npon  and  between  the  valvnia  conniventea  throogh 
the  whole  extent  of  the  small  inteatines,  bom  the  i^lorus 
to  the  sharp  ed^  of  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  are  set  so  close 
together  as  to  give  the  mncoos  membrane  its  well-known 
velvety  appearance.  They  are  most  nnmerona  (50  to  90 
tipon  a  square  line)  in  the  duodenum  and  jejonnm,  leas  so  in 
the  ileum  (40  to  70  npon  a  square  line).  In  the  duodenum 
they  are  broader  and  less  elevated,  resembling  folds  and 
huninn  t%'"— i'"  in  height,  or  even  f"  in  breadth. 

In  the  jejoDum  they  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  conical 
and  flattened ;  freqnenUy  they  are  even  foliated  w  cylin- 
driealf  elavate,  or  nlifoim,  the  three  latter  forma  predomi- 
nating in  the  jejonnm.  The  length  of  the  villi  iafrom 

the  breadth  from  i'"—^"*,  or  even  the  thiekneai 
m  the  flattened  forms 

The  villi  are  composed  of  two  portions,  a  deeper  coat  be- 
longing to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  epitbelial  super, 
ficial  coat  The  contour  of  the  former,  or  villus  proper,  is 
nmilar  to  that  of  the  entire  villna ;  it  is  rimply  a  solid  pro- 
cesa  of  the  mucoos  membrane  contuning  blood-Tessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  smooth  mnscles,  whose  ma^ix,  throngh  whith  a 
variable  number  of  roundish  nuclei  are  scattered,  in  general 
exhibits  no  morphological  peculiarity  more  decided  than  that 
of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  yet  must  most  undoubtedly 
be  r^arded  as  a  metamorphosed  connective  tisano  without 
any  intermixture  of  elaatie  Uasne.  The  blood-Tesssli  of  the 
TiUi  are  so  nnmennis  that  when  well  injected  those  whose 
epithelium  has  been  detadied  become  coloored  thron^ost ; 
and  in  living  animals^  or  in  those  which  have  just  been 
IdUed,  each  villns  if  vuwed  frmn  above  appears  as  a  xed  dot 
snrroanded  hy  a  dear  iing.  In  man  everjr  villna  oontaibs 


m  eloao  mbmA  of  ei^Uariaa  of  <HJQIV*~~Oi!M  ,  irith 
nnmded  or  elongated  nuclei,  whieh  lies  immediately  bsneafli 
the  lumogaieons  external  layer  of  the  matrix,  and  is  sa|> 
^iad  by  one,  two,  or  three  small  arteries  of  001'''— 0*01 6^. 
The  blood  is  usually  carried  back  directly  into  the  lar||^ 
tranka  of  the  submucous  tissoe  by  a  vnn  of  O-OSS"',  which 
does  not  arise  as  in  animals,  by  the  arching  xoond  d  the 
artaiT,  but  proceeds  from  the  gradual  confluence  of  tiie  fiiuat 
espillariea  The  relations  of  Uie  lacteal*  in  the  villi  of  man, 
have  not  hitherto  been  perfectly  made  out ;  for  althou^  the 
majority  of  inveetigaton  are  incUned,  like  the  older  obsei  vara,  ' 
to  suppose  that  tb^  onnmenee  by  one  two  coecal  branchei^ 
yet  recently  aeveial  observers  have  contended  for  the  view 
that  they  originate  in  a  filiform  manner.  On  tiiis  subject 
Profeaaor  Kolliker  remarks  that  in  the  human  aobject  lie 
has  never  neceeded  in  meeting  with  viUi  distended  with 
chyle,  and  in  empty  ones,  he  haa  been  nnahle  to  obtain  aar 
deeiaivo  evidenes ;  on  tlw  other  hand,  in  animala,  he  feeu 
esKtain  that  in  mfny  easss  only  a  single  lacteal,  whidi  haa 
a  coecal  and  frequently  enlaixed  end,  and  whose  diameter 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  capillaries,  traveraaa  tiii 
axia  of  the  villos.  He  safs  he  believes  that  all  the  narrow 
^lindrical  and  filiform  villi  will  be  found  to  present  this 
condition,  bnt  that,  aa  the.  other  hand,  the  nnmbw  and  mode 
of  origin  of  the  laeteala  maypoasiblybe  diftruit  inthe  broad 
ud  foliaceons  forms. 

In  addition  to  theae  organa  the  villi  alao  contain,  aa  Briieke 
discovered  a  short  time  ago,  a  thin  layer  of  lonttitadinal 
smooth  muscles,  sitoated  more  centrally  roand  the  lacteals ; 
these  however  are  not  always  distinct  in  man,  tbey  prodnoa 
contractions  of  the  villi,  vuch  are  very  evident  immediately 
after  death,  and  which,  according  to  Briteke,  are  also  p«> 
oeptible  in  the  living  animal.  They  have  in  all  prebauli^ 
an  important  infioenee  over  the  propulsion  of  the  chyle,  anid 
of  the  VMioua  blood  in  the  villi — always  snpponng  that  there 
k  no  ob|eirti<a  to  the  assumption  that  they  perform  repeated 
contraetiona  during  lifs.  Nothing  is  known  of  n^ea  in  the 
villi.  The  opitheunm  of  the  villi  and  of  the  xeat  of  the 
anriKe  of  Uie  mucoos  membrane,a]thoogh  it  is  very  intimately 
nnited  with  the  deeper-aeated  parts  daring  life,  only  becom- 
ing detached  acoidentally  or  by  disease,  scmrates  veiy  readily 
in  the  dead  aobject,  and  can  only  bo  observed  in  perfectly 
fresh  portions  of  intestine.  It  consista  eveiywhere  of  a 
simtde  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  aligbtty  narrowed  below  of 
O-Ol'"— O-OIS"'  in  lenrth  and  0  004"'  in  breadth,  whose  con- 
tents are  osoally  nothing  but  fine  gnnoles,  and  an  oval,  dear, 
veaicular  nnc^na,  provided  with  one  or  two  nndeoli.  Daring 
life,  these  oells,  vnieh  agree  in  all  their  chemical  charaeten 
with  the  deeper  cella  of  ue  oral  epithelinm,  are  so  intimately 
■nitad,  thiU  even  afta  death  their  contours  in  a  losgitoctinal 
view,  are  at  first  either  not  at  all  or  only  indistinctly  dia- 
tiugaishabte,  though  on  the  sor&ce  they  have  the  appearance 
ot  a  bMutifril  mosaic.  The  eylindeia  only  become  quite 
distinct  when  they  are  ather  spontaneoiuly  or  artificially 
detached,  a- process  which  usually  takes  place  in  anch  a 
manner  that  uey  hans  together  ia  continuoua  portion^  all 
the  cells  covering  a  Tiiloa  sometimes  coming  off  togather  like 
the  calyptra  of  a  moss. 

The  addition  of  water  to  these  cells  produces  a  separation 
of  the  cell  contents  from  the  broad  end,  giving  rise,  in  separ- 
ate cdls,  lo  Uie  appearance  of  a  membrane  thickened  upon 
one  side,  and,  in  series  of  cells  or  entire  villi,  to  that  of  a 
pecnliar  structureless  coat,  like  the  entide  of  planta  ;  by  ita 
long  action,  however,  we  by  that  of  the  intestual  fluids,  the 
bursting  of  the  cdls  ptodnces  apertures  in  them,  or  they 
become  distendad  into  large  triform  dear  vesicles. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  cDangsa  whidi  the  epthelial  cells 
and^the  villi  in  general  undergo  daring  digestion.  The  most 
atiiking  drcnmstance  is  the  occurrence  of  fst-globules  in  dif- 
fsient  parts  of  the  villi,  which  may  always  be  observed 
daring  the  formation  of  a  fatty  milk-white  chyle.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  morphological  steps  is  as  follows : — The  fat 
contuned  in  the  chyme  at  first  enters  only  isolated  epithelial 
cells  in  different  r^ona  of  the  villi,  so  that  in  each  wo  soon 
observe  a  large  ovate  sinning  drop. 

The  number  of  these  &t-cells  rapidly  ineresaes,  and  then 
the  villi  Bcqnire  a  very  peculiar  appeaiaoce,  often  as  if  beaet 
with  pearla,  from  the  uregolar  alternation  of  cells  filled  with 
fat,  and  consequently  bright  and  Bhining,  with  those  which 
an  emp^  and  pale.  In  ^bo  end  all  the  cells  become  filled 
with  theas  drops,  and  the  epithelinm  appeara  quite  dark  by 
tanamitted,  bnt  wUtiih  by  reacted  UghkRiving  ita  aspect 
tothowfadoviUns.  Google 
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With  the  repletioii  of  the  eutire  epitheluJi  coreang  of  the 
TillnB,  &b«orptioD  commeneea,  hot  up  to  tfaii  time  nothing 
has  entered  the  lacteala.  ^is  however  loon  tekei  plaos, 
xaA  the  first  indication  we  observe  ii  the  brealdng  up  u  the 
lain*  drops  of  fat  in  the  cells  into  meny  tolerably  minnle 
fatty  moleoules.  When  this  has  oeenrred,  these  drops  peae- 
tiate  by  deftrees  from  all  sides  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
'ViUns  itself,  fill  it  more  and  more,  and  at  last  enter  the 
central  lacteal,  whoae  whole  length  they  eventually  oocop^. 
In  the  mean  while,  fresh  hi  has  been  continually  passing  in 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  not  in  the  form  of  large  drops  how- 
•m,  but  kmeefiDrwnrd  in  imaU.  moleeoles  or  drop*  of  the 
tame  Idad  w  tluwe  which  were  at  first  dt?doped  Moinidarily 
in  the  calla.  On  th*  other  band*  at  a  aabseqnent  period,  we 
sot  nnoommoBljr  tnect  in  the  interior  of  the  villi  widi  lat:ge 
rooad  drops,  whioh  appear  espedally  inclined  to  form  c<«- 
siderable  accomidatioM  at  their  apex.  In  man  the  process 
is  probably  the  same  as  in  animala.  These  observations 
demonstrate  that  faXtj  matters  are  absorbed  as  snoh,  and  are 
not  saponified ;  on  the  other  band,  it  cannot  at  present  be 
eertainly  stated  how  it  is  possible  that  they  penetiate  the 
membrane  of  the  epithelial  cells,  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi, 
and  the  walls  of  the  lactsals. 

The  whole  process  may  be  compared  to  the  imbibition  of 
an  emulsive  fluid,  nob  as  milk,  by  a  porous  body ;  and  the 
fatty  moleenlea  of  the  chyme  are  probably  absorbed  simply 
in  eoMeqnenoe  ctf  their  being  carried  along  with  its  fluid  part 
While  dlgeition  is  going  on,  we  frequently  find  tlie  whole 
parenchyma  of  the  vuli  densely  filled  with  amall  nuclei,  here 
and  thwe  sumrnDded  by  cell-nieml»ranea— elemrati  which 
are  never  entirely  abfent  in  a  villos,  but  an  at  other  times 
hr  fewer,  and  particulady  an  not  to  be  diatit^aisbed  in  its 
intniw. 

The  imaU  intastinee  contain  two  kinds  ttS  true  glands ; 
1,  tnbuhr  glands,  which  are  diepeaad  orer  the  whole  nuiooas 
membrane ;  S,  xaosnioie  glands,  in  the  aubmnoeu  tiMM  of 

the  duodenum. 

Tbe  Racemose  Glands,  or  as  they  are  eomnioaly  named, 
after  their  discoverer,  Bronner's  Olands,  form,  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  duodenum,  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
auoooB  memhnuie,  a  continuous  l^rer,  which  is  best  developed 
wd  thiokeet  dose  to  the  i^lom^  when  it  constitutes  a  con- 
riderable  glandular  ring,  and  eitenda  about  as  fitr  as  the 
aperture  of  the  biliary  duets.  If  the  two  layers  of  the 
muscular  tissue  be  dissected  off  a  stretched  or  distended 
duodenum,  the  glands  may  readily  be  recognised  as  yellowish 
flattened  bodies  of  v  I^"'  (on  the  average  with 
their  angles  roniided  off,  which  inclosed  within  a  little  con- 
nective tissue,  lie  close  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  send 
short  excretory  ducts  into  it.  In  their  minute  structure 
Bruaner's  glandii,  the  terminal  vesicles  of  which  measure 
0-03'"— 0-06'",  even  0-08'",  agree  perfecUy  with  the  racemose 
glands  of  the  mouth  and  OBsophegas.  llieir  secretion  is  an 
alkaline  mucus,  in  whioh  no  formed  elemeuts  are  contained, 
bavitv  no  digestive  actioi  upon  eoagulated  protein  com- 
ponmu,  and  probably  merely  rabservient  to  mechanical 
ends. 

The  Tubular,  or  LieberkOhnian  Olanda  (ciypta  muoosca), 
an'distribntad  over  the  whole  small  inteatines  including  the 
doedenen  as  innnmeiable  straight  narrow  oos^vniieb 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
are  ireqnently  slij^tly  enlaned  at  their  extremities,  though 
hardly  ever  dichotomously  divided.  Tbe  best  idea  of  their 
number  is  obtained  by  viewing  the  mucous  membrane  either 
from  above  or  in  vertical  sectiw,  under  a  low  power.  In 
tbe  latter  case  we  see  the  coeca  standing  close  together, 
almost  like  palisades ;  in  the  former  we  observe  that  the 
glanda  do  not  occupy  the  whole  snrface,  but  only  the  iuter- 
ipace  betwan  the  viUi ;  here  however  they  exist  in  such 
numben  as  to  leave  no  intervals  of  aoy  width,  the  mucous 
nzfaoo  between  the  villi  appearing  pierced  like  a  sieve. 
Even  on  Peyer's  patches.  andT over  the  solitarfr  follicle^  these 
glands  are  to  be  met  witaj  but  in  man  they  Mave  thoes  por- 
tions of  the  mocotti  membrane  whioh  lie  immediately  over 
the  centre  of  the  follicles  free,  and  then&re  are  arranged 
like  wings  around  the  follicles. 

The  length  of  tbe  Lieberkuhniaa  glands  equals  the  thickr 
ness  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  andvaries  from  a"'— o-'" ; 
their  breadth  is  0-028'"— 0-036"'  that  of  their  aperture, 
0  02'"— 0-03'".  They  are  composed  of  a  delicate  homoge- 
neous membrana  propria,  and  of  a  cylindrical  epithelium, 
Which  even  during  cbylifieation  never,  like  that  of  the  intes- 
tine, contains  fat ;  their  cavity  is  filled  during  life  by  a  clear 


fluid  saonlson,  the  i»4aUed  intestinal  juice,  wfaidi  hoemt 
becomee  xspidly  changed  after  death,  or  on  the  additioe  of 
water,  so  that  tbe  glands  appear  to  be  filled  with  eella,  oi 
with  a  gmnular  nuss. 

The  most  important  of  the  closed  Follicles  an  Pey«^ 
patches  (glandu^  agminatm).  They  are  rounded  fltttcied 
organs,  invariably  wtnated  along  that  surface  of  the  iatcstino 
wluch  is  oppoatte  the  mesentery ;  they  are  most  diitiMt 
upon  tbe  inner  surface,  where  they  ^pear  as  rather  dwrnid 
smooth  spots,  without  any  very  aaarp  definition,  but  vatjm 
also  recognisable  from  tbe  exterior  by  the  slight  eleutioa  U 
wliich  they  give  xiee ;  by  transmitted  light  the^  ]oA  liki 
mere  opaque  portims  of  the  membrane.  These  palclm  m 
nsaaUy  the  most  abundant  in  the  ilenm,  but  they  us  nit 
nneonunonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jtjt* 
nnm ;  oecasionally  they  exist  in  the  upper  portum  dents 
the  duodenom,  and  even  in  the  inferior  horixontsl  porUoicf 
the  duodenum  itself.  Ordinarily  there  are  20  to  SO  of  ttua; 
but  when  th^  are  foniul  higher  up  then  may  be  u  msj 
aa  fiO  to  60 ;  but  they  are  alvnys  most  uosely  lel  ii 
tbe  lowest  portion  of  tbe  ileum.  The  dimensions  of  tb 
separate  patches  are  in  general  the  lanrer  tbe  closer  tts;  in 
to  tbe  ccBcumj  their  length  is  uBually  5"' — 1|",  butoH 
diminish  to  3"',  and  increaae  to  Z'"—^".  or  even  1' ;  tttw 
breadth  varies  from  3"'  to  6"\  or  Where  the  psicim 
lie  the  valvulee  conniventes  are  usually  interruptid;  in  the 
jejunum  however  tbaes  folds  an  also  to  be  nst  with  nfm 
the  Peyer^  patchee  and  in  tbe  ileum;  nvra  of  cIoBilf-eA 
▼illi  often  take  thdr  place.  More  minutely  examiDed,«Taj 
Peer's  patch  is  seen  to  be  an  aggregation  of  closed  follida 
ftf  ^^—^'"—1"'  in  diameter,  either  rounded  ei  ili^Uj 
conical  towarda  the  intestinal  cavity,  which  lie  pvtly  in  tte 
mucous  meml»ane  itself,  paxtly  in  the  submucous  tine; 
and  are  on  the  one  side  not  more  than  0  02"'— 0-<Q^' 
distant  from  the  mucous  sui&ee,  while  on  the  otket  thn 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  muscular  tunic,  vhia 
is  hen  somewhat  more  closely  nnited  with  the  mioni 
membrane. 

Viewed  from  the  interior  of  the  intestine  their  most  ■trit 
ing  feature  in  man  ii  the  preaenee  of  many  small  noadid 
depressioas  i"* — — 1"'  apart,  which  cone^ionds  with  tb 
separate  follicles*  and  whose  floor  is  indeed  rendoad  iSi^ 
convex  by  the  latter,  but  wjticb  present  no  villi  whstani. 
The  renuunder  of  the  patch  is  occupied  by  commoa  villi,  ct 
bjr  r^iculatad  folds,  and  by  the  apertures  of  the  Liebeikuli- 
man  glands ;  the  latter  an  disposed  around  the  alight  ds> 
vations  produced  by  the  foUiclea  in  circlets  of  6  to  10  nd 
mora  apertures,  the  coroo*  tnbulomm  of  authors. 

The  Solitary  Follicles  (glaodulm  solitaria)  resenibls  lb 
separate  elements  of  Peyer's  patches  so  closely  in  size,  esa- 
tents,  and  general  structure,  that  there  is  no  reason  fix 
oonsidering  them  aa  distinct,  particularly  as  the  nnmba  of 
follicles  is  subject  to  all  possible  varieties,  and  since,  in 
animals  at  least,  we  find  Peyer's  patches  witn  3 — 3 — 5  Mi* 
des.  In  man,  as  all  writers  justly  egree,  their  number  ii 
exceedingly  inconstant;  sometimes  not  one  can  be  foud. 
whilst  in  other  cases  th«  whole  intestines,  as  fiu  asthsB» 
gins  of  the  ileo-c cecal  valve,  is  thickly  beaet  with  them  ;  ot, 
usUy,  they  may  occur  in  the.ilenm  and  jejonnm,  but  is  w 
very  great  number.  Their  entire  absence  most  ^bahlrbi 
ctMoaidered  abnormal,  since  they  are  oousiant  in  newl^  Dan 
children,  being  more  abundant  in  the  jejunum  than  in  ib 
ileum.  The  milliary  veridee  however,  which  are  ofien  nut 
with  in  immense  quantiiies  in  the  small  intestines  and 
stomach  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  alimentary  tiaet,  mij 
very  probably  be  entirely  or  partially  pathologii^,  since  tu 
occnrrance  of  such  follicles  has  be«i  demonstrated  in  otbir 
organs  also  (in  the  liver  according  to  Vorhow).  Tbe  aolitsij 
foUicles  have  the  same  structure  aa  the  elements  of  tin 
patches,  onl^  they  occur  also  in  the  mesenteric  border,  ui 
support  villi  upon  their  intestinal  surlacei,  which  is  uhHj 
somewhat  convex. 

Probesor  Kolliker  exprMses  hinuelf  ai  decidedly  <i^o«> 
to  tbe  notion  that  the  follicles  of  Peyer^  patehei  navi  mj 
apmtnres.  Of  their  functions  be  says :  "  They  and  tu 
follicles  of  tbe  intestine  in  general  appear  to  me  to  be  dond 
glandular  organa,  analogous  to  tbe  s|)leuic  folUclei,  Ai 
tonsils,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  contain  pecnlui 
elements  and  a  vaacolar  network.  In  these  a  constant  ders- 
lepuent  of  cells  takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  sabsisecM 
are  elaborated  from  tbe  plasma,  supplied  by  the  blood'VeM^ 
and  perhaps  also  from  matters  not  ^  a  fatty  nature  ahsorW 
'      "      '  ■  of  whjeb.in  all  paobabiWyii*! 


from  tbe  intestine,  a  part 
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OBM  talna  vp  hf  tht  iatenul  blood-TewiU,  whUt  the  largn 
prcmirtiD&  u  monted,  vad  tiMOtM  by  tk«  lympbatici." 

Tfc»itiiiotar«oftfc*  wwooinHBl)nawofth«  lugviDtM- 
tiBM  agnn  w  oIomIt  with  that  ol  llw  mall  intNtinw,  Uist 
it  used  not  be  dotcriMd  aqMuvtely'   With  the  exception  of 
the  rectum  it  haa  oo  proper  folda,  for  the  tntwrerMl/  fibroai 
BQseitlar  layer  alee  enters  into  the  plicae  aigmoido«.  The 
villi  an  aoawt  from  the  edge  of  the  ileo-ccecal  Talve. 
The  glandolar  oigana  an  LieberkQhn'a  glaade  aad  solitary 
follicles.   The  latter  are  ananged  cloee  t^ether  in  the  pro- 
eeesiu  TermicnUrii,  and  are  very  ft«qaent  m  the  rectaoi  and 
eoKum,  and  are  also  anally  more  abondant  in  the  colon 
than  in  the  email  intaatinee.  [DioasttoH ;  Foob  ;  Stohacb  ; 
Biu ;  LiTxa.] 
INULIN.  \CaMinm.r,S.lt  TmvM.OwmOfS.l.'] 
INVBKKBITHINO.  [Fifkhiw.! 
INVERURY.  rAnu>BKN8B»>,  S.  1.] 
IODOFORM.  [bfiBnmr.  A  1.1 
lOLlTE,  a  Minenl,  aleo  ealled  tMroiH  and  OorSimt*. 
It  belonn  to  the  gnmp  of  onhydraw  nlieatea  alamina. 
It  ciyataTlitea  in  rhombic  ud  hexagonal  iwisBtt,  wd  nsoally 
oenre  in  ^  or  18«dad  jniimB,  or  diseeminated  in  maaaas 
witbont  distinct  fona.  The  deange  ia  indutioet ;  but  the 
eiystals  are  often  separable  into  laraa  parallel  to  the  base. 
The  coloar  ie  of  Tarione  shadee  of  bloo— ><iften  deep  blue  in 
the  direction  of  the  azia,  and  yellowiah-gny  tranmrsely. 
The  streak  is  tinooloared.    Lustre  and  appearance  mnoh 
like  thnt  of  glass.   Transparont  to  tranalaeent.    It  ia  brittle, 
and  has  a  hardaesa  of  7  to  7-0.   Its  specific  gnvity  is  S-6  to 
3*7.    A  specimen  from  ConnecticQt,  United  States,  had  the 
foUowing  conipontion:« 

Silica  4ft-a 

Ahminn  .  .  .  •  .  .  KrS 
Magnesia  .  .  .  •  .  lO-O 
PnSmida  of  Inm  .  .  .  (H> 
Protoxide  of  Manguaae      .  0*1 

Water  S'l 
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Before  the  blow-^ipe  it  fuses  with  difficolty  to  a  blue  glaas 
iMamblimi;  the  mineial.  It  is  distingniahed  by  this  property 
from  bine  qnartx,  for  which  slmie  it  conld  be  mistaken. 

lolita  is  found  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  Arendal  in 
Norway,  Cabo  de  Gata  in  fipain,  Tnnabeif  in  Finland,  also 
in  Gireenland,  Cevlon,  and  the  Utdted  States.  It  is  occa- 
aionalty  employed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and  when  ent  it 
presents  different  shades  of  coloar,  hence  one  of  its  names, 
Dichroite  (Uypaia).  lolita  refsn  to  its  violet  coloar  (Uta). 

M^en  lolitfl  ia  expoaed  to  the  air  and  moistare  it  onder- 
goe«  a  gtadoal  alteiation.  It  abeorhs  water,  and  beeomes 
con^rted  into  a  hydrate.  It  then  aaBmaa  a  folinted  mica- 
eaoaa  atmotora  TeeemUing  talc.  Hydrooa  /oMe,  CUorvpA^/- 
ttUf  and  Bmarkka  are  namee  that  hav«  been  ^tmb  to  altered 
lollt^  and  FaAbmUt  and  €HffaMhoH$»  ham  probably  the 
same  origin. 

IPHAROCERA.  [BonMBOt.} 

IPS,  a  genas  of  Insects  belonging  to  Qia  order  CoUoptent, 
to  Uie  section  PmOamera,  and  the  family  Bmpida.  The 
body  is  of  an  oblong-ord  form  and  depreased,  with  the  third 
imnt  of  the  antenna  longer  than  the  second,  and  the  elnb 
1a^  and  roonded.  The  species  are  generaUr  foand  under 
the  iMU-k  of  decayed  bees.  They  are  chiefr^  ctmfined  to 
Europe.  The  British  species,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five, 
are  rare. 

IRAWADDI.  [BiRMA.]_ 
IREBT.  rCuHBaauini!] 
IRELAND.    [Camus  of  1851,  S.  S.] 
IRIDIOCYAKOGEN.   [Cmmistrt,  8.  2.] 
IRIDOSMINE.  This  name  is  given  to  a  compound  of  the 
metala  Iridium  and  Osmiam,  foand  in  the  platina  mines  of 
Rnasta,  South  America,  and  the  East  Indies.   The  ciystala 
are  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  pale  steel-gray.   It  occnrs  m  flat 
grains.   Their  composition  varies.    One  variety  contains 
rhodinm.    They  are  distingnished  by  the  odour  of  osmium. 
IRON,  OXALATE  OF.   [Minbiuloot,  1.] 
ISABEY,  JEAN-BAPTISTE,  an  eminent  French  minia- 
ture painter,  was  bom  at  Nancy,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1767. 
Having  received  elementary  instrnction  in  art  under  Clandot 
and  Dnmont,  he,  in  1790,  entered  the  atelier  of  David,  with 
a  view  tobecom^  an  Iiistorieal  painter.   Bat  he  commenced 
hii  profesaional  career  1^  taking  portraits  in  black  crayons, 
a  atyle  which  in  hia  hands,  \if  a  fine  use  of  the  stamp,  pro- 
duced verv  pleasing  effscta ;  and  becHning  extremely  populu:, 
waa  tunuUy  ealled  by  hia  name.  One  ofnis  moat  ancceatfol 


piecei  in  this  manner  waa  a  portmib  «f  Napoleon  I.  in  the 
garden  of  Malmaison,  the  engiaviiu  from  which,  by  Linge, 
had  a  great  run.  This  Btyk  wai  mwerct  aoon  abandoned 
by  Isabey,  who,  having  resolved  to  tiy  whathar,  by  carrying 
the  principles  of  high  art  into  miniatate-painMi^  ho  could 
not  elevate  that  braoch  of  art  in  pablio  estimafum,  executed 
in  1809  a  piece  of  unusual  siie,  containing  namerons  inudl 
fifpirM,  of  '  Le  Revne  de  Premier  Consul  dana  la  cour  dea 
Tuileries.'  It  caught  the  pablic  taato,  aad  eatabliBbed  tha 
painter's  reputation,  as  the  first  in  hia  line.  From  that  tinw 
Isabey  was  the  most  fashionable  miniatare-painter  of  tha 
day.  Whilst  Napoleon  I.  was  a  plain  officer  of  artillety, 
Isatwy  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  and  whan 
the  empire  waa  founded  Isabey  contmoed  in  favour,  and 
wu  ajppoiu^  miniatore.painter  to  ordiaaiy  to  the  emperor. 
In  this  capacity  he  paint«d  many  miniatore-portraita  of 
N^leon  I.,  the  empreaa,  the  yoona  king  of  Rune  hia 
BOB,  tha  mambBri  of  the  B«nuiparto  family,  and  the  fiivonrito 
oonrtien  and  generals,  Anuag  the  moat  £imoaa  tht 
imperial  pietoras  waa  wa  cm  a  large  of  poroalidB, 
representing  Napokon  I.  and  the  most  illnatoionB  of  hia 
generals,  and  known  aa  the  '  Table  des  Mareduuix.'  Baaidee 
the  por^ts,  he  executed  several  court  and  ceremonial  piecea, 
one  of  which,  a  'Visito  de  I'Sraperear  i  la  Mannfactnn 
d'Oberkampf  A  Oony,*  was  greatly  admired,  fie  was  lika- 
wise  entrusted  with  the  direetim  of  works  relativo  to  tha 
coronation  of  the  empoTOTf  iriian  ha  waa  namad  ofBeir  of  tha 
Lmon  of  Honour. 

On  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  Isabey  aooompanied 
the  empress  Marie  Louise  to  Vienna,  where  he  painted  a 
large  tablet  of  '  One  of  the  Conferences  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,'  ehiefiy  remarkiUilfl  for  the  faithful  likenesses  of  the 
nnnarow  important  paraonagea  aBSsmblad.  On  Napoleon's 
retom  firom  Elba,  Isuwy  rBf)airad  to  Pnri^  *nd  propitiated 
tbs  amMTU  by  pzesentuw  him  with  a  miniatttrs  td  ma  ton, 
which  no  hadjustpaintea  at  Vianna.  The  TeatDration  of  the 
Bourbons  brought  no  loss  of  fortune  to  Isidmr ;  but  a  picture 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1817  of  *  A  ehild  pkyiag 
with  Flowers,*  eaosed  some  *  sensation  *  am<mg  Uie  Patisuns, 
from  the  child,  who  was  holding  up  a  bunch  of  forgeb-m»- 
uota,  bearing  a  striking  resemblanoe  to  the  yoong  Napoleon. 
The  '  C<Histitntionel '  having  ventured  to  make  a  pointed 
allvaion  to  the  likeness,  received  a  wamiag  from  the  police. 
Isabey  soon  after  acc^ted  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  painted  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
empress,  the  grand-dakes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  and  many 
of  the  magnates  of  the  court  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  aa  long  aa  he  oi»- 
tinned  to  paint  he  foand  ample  oceapation ;  his  sitters,  it  is 
sud,  having  ineluded  mast  of  the  sovereigns,  aa  well  as  a 
large  proportiott  of  the  moat  distingaiBhed  personages,  of 
Europe.  Isabey  survived  till  the  I8th  of  April,  ISM.  He 
may  De  said  to  have  formed  a  new  aohool  of  miniatur*- 
paintors  in  France.  His  likeaeaaas  have  modi  obanetar, 
and  are  generally  esteemed  &ithfiiL  His  style  Is  narked 
fioree  aa  well  as  dslioacy,  bat  almort  naesssarily  from  tha 
numberless  works  be  oxeootad,  abo  by  a  good  dsal  of 
mannerism. 

I3ARIA,  a  genua  of  Ftrngi^  belonging  to  the  divisiiHi  7W- 
ehotportiy  and  the  tribe  Itarwi  of  Leveilli.  It  is  character- 
ised by  a  compound,  solid,  oapitolatad,  or  eloi^ted  reoep- 
taele.  The  species  ara  found  parasitio  upon  eaternllars  uid 
the  larva  of  variona  inaseta.  BoUa  snnmsratea  Um  ibUow^ 
ing  apecies • 

L  JSmOmttenm  haa  Itaaa  food  vpoa  ib»  OanMimin 

the  autnmn  of  the  year. 

f.Jhceim,  upon  tha  lams  and  chrysalides  of  Bcm^ 
JaeoMa. 

I.  ttriffoaa,  upon  the  ehiysalides  of  AocAu  Uptiton, 

I.  oraehnopkila,  upon  small  spiders  bslonging  to  the  genua 

Geometra,  in  the  autnmn. 

/.  Imrota,  on  the  chrysalides  of  iVottfua  in^abiUt:. 

I.  Tartarica,  observed  by  Robin  upon  an  unknown  spider, 
in  the  aatanin. 

/.  crasta,  upon  decaying  chirsalldei. 

/.  gph^cophtUtf  upon  a  dead  hornet. 

/.  excUta,  upon  the  larva  of  a  moth. 

/.  Aranearumf  an  American  species,  fmind  on  i^derB  in 
Carolina. 

/.  iS^Mlui^fNn,  also  fonnd  in  America,  upmt  tha  cater^Uars 
of  the  silk-wonn  moths. 
/.  ffiffanteUt  found  upon  a  Mygale  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

(Robin,  Bi4air.ir<,^i«r^«^a^^Ye 
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ISATIC  ACID.  [CHsmffntT,  &  S.] 
ISATIN.  [CBEUimT,  &  S.] 
ISATINIC  ACID.   [CHBinBTRT,  &  S.1 
ISATYDE.  fCHiMnrrar,  5.8.1 

ISERINE,  friTAKIDM.] 

I8LEW0RTH.  [Middlbiex.] 

ISMAIL,  a  strosgV  fortified  town  of  Tarker,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Silistria,  is  ritnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  northern 
or  Kilia  arm  of  the  Dannbe,  20  miles  east  from  the  month  of 
the  Praih,  and  abont  doable  that  diataoee  from  the  Black 
Sea,  in  40°  21'  N.  lat.,  28°  fiC  E.  long.,  and  has  aboat 
80,000  inhabitants.  It  vai  taken  hj  storm  hy  the  Raasiana 
nndw  Sawarroff,  Dec.  22,  I790j  when  the  Tarkish  garrison 
nambering  SO^OOO  men  were  pnt  to  the  aword ;  the  Rossiana 
lost  80,000.  Under  the  Turks  Ismail  was  important,  not 
only  in  a  military  bat  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  it 
ecmtained  17  moe^nas,  a  larg»  number  of  Uiana  and  baiuurs, 
and  many  splendid  houses.  On  its  captare  hj  the  Rossians 
all  was  pai  to  fire  and  sword,  and  the  town  remained  in  a 
rninouB  condition  till  1613,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Rossia  by 
the  treaty  of  Bakharest.  Since  then  it  bas  been  rebuilt, 
and  now  contains  abont  S300  houses  and  IS  ehnrches.  The 
Kilia  arm  of  the  Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  for 
Tessels  of  considerable  burden,  of  which  about  160  enter  the 
harbour  of  Ismail  annually,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
com  trade.  There  are  remains  of  a  fine  Turkish  palace  in 
the  town.  Ismul  is  now  chiefly  of  importance  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view,  and  the  Rossians  rendered  its  defences  very 
atnmg.  It  was  restored  to  Turkey  after  the  late  war  in  the 
Crimea,  by  the  new  adjustment  at  bonndary  conaequent  on 
the  treaty  of  Puis  of  1808. 

XSONANDRA,  a  ganna  of  Plants  belonging  to^the  natural 
order  SapolaeaB.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  stamens  being 
all  fertile,  and  twice  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 

/.  Ovtta  (Hooker),  the  Ontta-Percha  Tree,  has  its  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  obovate-oblon^,  with  a  short  point  golden 
beneath ;  flowera  axillary,  bscicled ;  stamens  12.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

The  substance  gelded  by  this  tree,  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  Ghitta-Percha  (prononnced  '  Pertsha  *}  is,  like 
Caontdionc,  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  wi^  that 
snbetance,  and  possesses  a  great  number  of  the  properties 
whith  characterise  India-Rnbber  [Caodtohooc],  bat  exhi- 
bits certain  spedal  propertsea  wnidi  admit  of  its  being 
wplifd  to  particvlaroses  to  idileh  eaootchonc  is  notadaptel 
Ontta^Penma  possesses  as  great  an  indestmctibility  means 
td  ehemieal  agents  as  caoutchouc.  It  has  an  intermediate 
entsistenee  between  that  of  leather  and  wood ;  it  is  capable 
of  being  softened  by  heat,  and  of  regaining  its  primitive  con- 
idstency  on  cooling.  It  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  cai>able 
of  taking  and  of  retaining  the  most  delicate  impressions. 
The  important  nses  to  which  it  has  been  latterly  applied  are 
only  the  foremtmers  of  those  to  which  it  will  be  adapted 
heraafter,  provided  a  scarcity  of  this  precious  material  («nich 
onfortonately  is  produced  in  much  less  quantities  than  India- 
Rabber,  and  in  localities  much  more  circnmaeribed)  does  not 
present  an  ohstscle  to  it 

Whilst  the  plants  wbidi  fiuniali  eaontehonc  abound  in  the 
«jiole  of  the  toritorisl  nna  wliieh  axtMida  between  the 
tropics,  the  I$imimdra  Qytta  is  the  tmly  tree  which  yields 
GttttarPereha.  It  grows  scarcely  anywhere  except  in  certain 
{tsrts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  bas  been  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  Singapore. 
It  was  brought  for  the  first  time  mto  Englsnd  in  the  days  of 
Tmdeacant,  as  a  coritna  prodoet^  nndar  uw  namtof  Uam^ 


Wood;  and  sahwqnently  it  was  frequently  brought  ftWA 
China  and  otber  paffts  of  the  East,  nnder  the  name  of  India- 
Ruhber,  in  the  form  of  elastie  whips,  stioks,  tea.  In  1843 
Doctors  IVAlmeida  and  W.  Mon^mneiy  drew  partiGalar 
attention  to  it,  together  with  its  various  singular  proT"^~~ 
its  easy  manipulation,  and  the  nses  for  which  the  J 
employed  it.  The  moat  common  employment  t£  it  i 
whips ;  and  it  was  by  the  introduction  of  a  horse-wfaip  made 
of  this  substance,  that  its  existence  was  for  the  first  time 
known  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  Uie  products  of  the 
East  Indies,  diown  in  the  Orsat  Exhibition  of  1851,  proved 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  in  which  the  /.  Chttta  gro«s 
know  also  how  to  appropriate  it  to  the  mann£aetnr«  af 
different  kinds  of  vases,  and  that  Eonqpean  indnabj  kia, 
little  more  to  do  than  to  imitate  their  proeesset. 

The  importation  of  Ontta-Pereha  into  Bo^and,  wiwn  tte 
employmoit  of  this  rabstance  first  drew  attentton,  was  fa 
1845  only  90,600  lbs. ;  bnt  in  1848  it  had  increased  to  abors 
3,000,000  lbs. ;  and  during  the  Mlowing  yean  Uift  impMtatidn 
has  amounted  to  a  much  larger  quantity,  and  one  niuA 
begins  to  eaura  some  apinvhension  as  to  the  possibiH^  of 
the  supply  sufficing  for  Uie  requirements  of  the  novel  nses 
in  store  for  it  in  tbe  fntare.  It  is  trus  that  during  its  use 
Qatta-Percha  is  but  little  consumed,  and  the  waste  from  the 
articles  in  this  material,  submitted  to  a  proper  aoftmios,  CHt 
be  made  to  serve  new  nses ;  nevertheless  its  conttanuy  in- 
creasing consumption,  added  to  the  barbarous  manner  in 
which  the  product  has  hitherto  bem  extracted,  may  «d 
jnstify  some  apprriienriai. 

During  the  first  iiaw  years  of  the  amploymflut  vi  Onttifc- 
Percha  it  ms  the  custom  to  cnt  down  fha  tna  fat  tta 
purpose  of  obtuningtha  juice,  which,  1^  to  itself,  vejy  bsob 
allowed  the  Qntta-Percha  to  separate  and  eoaguUte  of  its 
own  accord.  Thereis  r^son.  to  hope  that  European  induabr 
will  soon  be  embarked  in  the  cnltivstiwi  of  this  prodnet,  and 
that  the  Niato  (which  is  the  name  that  the  Muaya  giw  to 
the  tree  which  produces  GuttarPercha),  multiplied  hf  means 
of  a  regular  culture,  naturalised  in  other  countries  than  tboas 
to  which  it  is  indigenous,  and  worked  by  regular  indsiaBa, 
which  will  only  take  from  the  tree  a  portion  of  its  jmee 
without  hindering  its  development,  will  be  the  meaas  of 
furnishing  at  a  low  price  a  sabstance  which  is  destined  to 
render  notable  services  to  industrial  and  domestic  econotny. 

The  Ontta-Percha  which  arrives  in  Ewope  in  the  frm  «f 
lumps  of  some  pounds  weight  is  fax  from  bong  para.  Tke 
natives  of  the  Malayan  Arohipelago  make  no  acnpla  of 
introdudng  into  it  stones,  earth,  &c. ;  the  preaanee  of  wtdeh 
in  the  interior  of  &ese  blocks  ruiden  a  porification  indis- 
pensable,  which  ^  pnrific^ion  however  is  eapd^  <rf  bsi^ 
attained  without  much  manipulation. 

Indestmctible  by  water,  and  at  the  same  time  a  had 
conductor  of  electricity,  Gntta-Perdia  has  been  found  avail- 
able for  inclosing  the  metallic  wires  employed  in  the  deetrie 
telegraph ;  and  uie  use  of  this  substance  may  certunly 
its  share  in  the  success  of  the  submarine  tel^raph,  by  me^n 
of  which  London  and  Paris  and  the  oUier  great  citie«  ef 
Europe  are  now  brought  within  a  few  minntes  of  each  othar. 

It  may  be  omoeived  to  what  a  variety  of  forma  a  nib- 
stance  can  be  tnraod  which,  becoming  soft  withont  a^esi^ 
at  the  temper^ore  tit  boiling  water,  regains  at  the  ordiniy 
tempnatare  the  sli^t  elastiei^  and  the  rnnsialmrsi  «f 
leather. 

ITACONIC  ACID.  [CmarisTMr,  A  1.1 
ITCH-MITE.  JAoaans.] 
IVINQHOE.  [BtroEmeHaMnna.] 
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JACK,  a  common  nama  of  the  Fi«dh>Wat«rPik«.  [Ebox, 
Al.] 

JACK-TREB.  rABTOOABPUs.] 

JACOB'S  LADDER.   [PouMoiirra,  &  1.] 

JAMAICINE.  [Chshistrt,  &  9l] 

JANIPHA,  a  gmoa  of  Plaati  bakogiag  to  the  utnial 
ocdar  Bi^^riituia.  It  haa  mmaBciooi  flowoa;  calyx 
eampaBulate,  £-paited  ;  poAala  wantiBg ;  atamans  10  in  the 
male  flowers,  filanenta  snequl,  distuwt,  anangod  nnmd  a 
disc.  In  the  female  flowers  tho  style  is  one  ;  stigmas  3,  con- 
solidated into  amgose  mass ;  capsule  3-ooccdds. 

■/I  Mamihot  {Jatropha  Manihot  of  Linnaas)  is  a  native  of 
&aiiL  It  has  an  ohlong  tnberoos  root,  as  hik  as  a  child's 
head,  full  of  a  wheyiah  Tanomons  ^oice.  The  sterna  are 
white,  britUe,  having  a  very  large  pith,  and  several  knohs 
sticking  out  on  every  side  like  warU,  being  the  remains  of 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  which  have  dropped  off,  tuoally 
6  to  7  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  white  bark ;  bnmchea  crooked, 
and  have  on  every  side  near  tfaetr  to^  leaves  imgnlariy 

S laced  on  long  terete  peti(^  broadlyewdate  in  their  outline, 
ividad  nearly  to  thnr  base  into  6  spieadiog  lanceolate  entiie 
seomMta,  altenute  at  both  extramHia^  dark-^raoi  above, 
pUe-glaacons  beneath ;  the  nudrib  stnng,  faamneot  below, 
and  there  yeUowish-red :  6un  it  than  Inaneh  off  several 
obliqiie  veins,  connected  by  lesser  transverse  mm  ;  stipnles 
amaU,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  cadncoos ;  psnicles,  or  com- 
pound racemes,  aziUary  snd  terminal,  4  to  inches  long, 
bearing  sometimes  all  male  or  female  flowers,  at  other  times 
these  are  mixed  on  the  same  pednncle ;  pedicels  with  small 
sabniate  brsots  at  their  base.  Male  flowera  smaller  than  the 
female.  Calyx  purplish  on  the  outside,  folvoos-brown 
within,  cat  about  huf~way  down  into  five  spreading  aee- 
meats ;  disc  orange>coloared,  fleshy,  annular,  lO-iayed ; 
stamena  10,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  diao ;  filaments 
shorter  tb^  the  calyx,  white,  filiform,  free ;  anthera  linear, 
oblong,  yellow.  Female  flowers  of  tiie  sama  colour  as  the 
male,  deeply  6-parted ;  the  segments  lannaolate,  ovate,  shead- 
ing ;  dise  an  annnlar  onnga^oloured  ring,  in  which  the 
purple  ovate  farrowed  ovary  is  imbeddei;  style  diort; 
atigmaa  3,  rafleud,  furrowed  and  plaited,  white ;  capsule 
ffvste,  3-comered,  3-coccou8 ;  seeds  elliptical,  black,  ahiniilg, 
with  a  thick  fleshy  funieulas.  The  exprassed  jaice  is  dan- 
guowdy  poisonous.  Fecala  of  the  root  narmless  wboi  sepa- 
nted  from  the  jaice  and  expoMd  to  best.  It  is  called 
CauMva.-—^  principal  article  of  diet  in  South  America.  The 
nutritions  sobstauoe  known  as  Tapioca  is  the  Cassava  diffe- 
rently prepared  and  granulated.  These  prepsrstioOs  are 
obtained  by  crashing  the  roots  after  the  bark  haa  been 
mnoved,  and  straining  off  the  water,  vhn  the  sum  is 
gradually  dried  in  pans  over  the  fire. 
J  ARROW.  [DuBoaM.} 

JASMINUM,  a  genua  of  Plants  bdoagvig  to  the  natural 
order  w^amimuw.  It  has  a  tohnbr  6  or  8-cleft  etJbfx ;  a  fi 
or  &-p«rted  corolla;  itigma  Globed  or  Ufid ;  berry  didymoos, 
havingoneof  the  lobes  usually  abortive :  seeds  without  alba- 
xnen.  The  species  are  usually  twining  ahrubs.  Leaves  simple 
or  compound ;  petioles  articulated ;  flowers  white  or  yellow. 

•71  iSambac,  Siogle-Flowered  Arabian  Jasmine,  is  a  twining 
plant ;  the  leaves  almost  sessile,  membranous,  from  cordate 
to  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  glabrous;  berries  globular; 
branches,  petioles,  and  pednacles  downy.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Seat  Indies.  The  flowers  generally  form  small  tricho- 
tomooa  umbellets,  white  andfri^rant  The  berries  are  black. 
A  perfome,  known  u  Oil  of  JanuiWy  ia  obtained  from  thia 
species. 

(S)^pu«^e2MtBi,  Natfow4ieived  Jasmine,  is  a  native  of 
tba  CoroamMel  ooast.  It  ia  a  twining  bii^t  plsnt,  with 
ovate  ve  oblong  learns,  smooth,  of  a  shiniiu  deep-green 
ccdonr.  The  flowers  are  large,  wbit^  with  a  mint  tin^  of 
red,  atai-shaped,  having  a  peculiar  but  very  pleasing  fra- 
grance. The  bitter  root  of  this  spedes,  ground  small  and 
mixed  with  powdered  Atnrut  Cmamtu  root,  ia  considered 
in  India  as  a  valuable  external  application  in  cases  of  ring- 
worm. The  plant  being  constsntly  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
bright  deep-green,  aometimas  as  small  as  those  of  Box,  render 
it  always  OMutifial,  and  well  adapted  fat  screening  windowa 
aud  eovonng  axboois  in  warm  t*" 


J.  O0einai$,  Common  Jasmine,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  has  opposite  leaves,  pinoate ;  leaflets  ovi^ 
accnmiDate;  bnds  erecUsh.  The  plant  ia  glabrous,  the 
brsnches  angular.  Calydne  qsgments  S,  subulate :  corolla 
white,  4  or  A-deft,  swee&ecenied ;  the  terminal  leaflet  ia 
the  longert.  The  Common  Jasmine  haa  been  a  fimmrite 
wall-ahrab  from  time  iminennriaL  Its  native  eonntry,  at 
well  as  the  date  of  its  introdootion,  are  unknown.  Qe- 
laide  in  lfi97  says  it  waa  in  common  use  for  covering 
arbooTs.  There  are  golden  and  silvsr^dged  leaved  varie- 
ties of  the  Coninon  Jasmine,  aa  well  aa  a  douUe-flowexed 
variety. 

J.  grandifiorum  has  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  leaflets 
blontiah,  the  outer  ones  3  to  C-eonflaent,  bnds  horiiontat. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  greatly  resembles 
J,  q^icinalef  except  in  the  size  of  the  leaflets,  and  in  the 
exterior  onee  being  confluent,  and  the  flowers  laq^er  and 
reddish  underneath.  Both  this  and  the  formeor  species  yield 
the  true  essential  oil  of  jasmine  d  the  shops. 

The  leaves  of /.wuMaftm  are  ali^ytntter.  The  root 
«f  J.  ffhmomt  ia  thooght  to  be  dexitnie. 

JATROPHA,  a  genua  of  Plants  beloodng  to  the  natonl 
order  Buffhor^iaeea.  It  has  moDoscious  flowers  j  a  fi-parted 
or  lobed  cslyx ;  corolla  £-parted  or  absent ;  stamena  8  or  10, 
with  unequal  monadelplmas  filamntta;  atyles  S,  bifid  or 
dichotomous ;  eapsala  S-oooeons. 

•7.  Ourcas,  Physic-Nat,  is  a  very  common  small  tree,  or 
bush,  on  the  ooast  of  Cfffomandel.  'The  bark  is  smooth  and 
light  ash-cobured  ;  leaves  scattered,  stalked,  broad,  cordate, 
S-angled,  smooth^  about  6  inches  each  way ;  petioles  round, 
smooth,  4  to  6  inches  long :  stipnles  absent ;  panicles  ter- 
minal or  from  the  exterior  axils  cymose,  boiiiog  many  small 
yellow  flowers.  The  msle  flowen  at  the  extremities  of  the 
ramifications  on  short  articulated  pedicels,  and  the  female 
ones  in  their  divisions  with  their  pedicels  not  articulated. 
Bracts,  a  small  one  below  each  anbdivinon  of  tiie  panide, 
and  generally  one  pressing  on  the  eslyx ;  ea^  5-leaved ; 
coroUa  fi-neUled,  campsnnlste,  somewhat  hairy  :  diae  ot  S 
glandular  Dodieeroand  the  base  of  the  filaments;  filainanta6, 
the  central  one  very  thick,  oolnmnar,  the  S  extwrior  ones 
filiform  towards  the  base,  adhering  to  the  oential  one,  all 
erect,  and  aliUle  longer  than  the  calyx;  anthers  10,  sagittate, 
equal:  0 -sap ported  by  the  large  general  filammt,  and  1  by 
each  of  the  others.  The  leaves  are  rnbef&cient  and  discu- 
tient ;  warmed  and  rabbed  with  castor-oil,  they  are  applied 
by  the  natives  of  India  as  pooltices.  The  seeds  are  violently 
emetic  and  drastic ;  th«r  uxpnMKd  oil  is  reckoned  a  good 
snplicattui  in  itch  and  herpes,  mid  also,  a  little  diluted,  in 
rneomatism.  The  milky  inice  is  ebowdered  deter^jjent  and 
healing :  it  dyes  linen  bbek.  The  oil,  boiled  with  o^de  of 
iron,  forms  a  varnish  used  1^  the  Chinese  for  ooveriiig  bosaa. 
In  large  doesa  the  sseds  ale  enatgeUe  pwsMis. 

J.  olauM  ia  foond  in  Arabia  Felix.  It  liu  laavaa  from 
3-5-lobed,  maoronate.ewrate,  toothed ;  petioles  naked ;  sti- 
pules paltnate,  with  aetaeeoua  branchea  diviitois,  ghadcdttt 
at  the  apex.  The  seeds  yield  a  stimulatiBg  oil  recmnmended 
by  the  Hindoos  aa  an  external  application  in  cases  of  rfara- 
matie  and  paralytic  afiectioos. 

J",  gkutoiti^sra  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  ^e  leaves 
about  the  ex^mities  of  the  branchlets  are  alternate,  petioled, 
and  generally  palmate ;  the  lobes  from  3  to  0,  oblong,  ser- 
rate, with  each  aerrature  ending  in  a  short  green  glandular^ 
headed  bristle ;  stipules  bristly ;  many-cleft,  each  division 
ending  in  a  glandular  head  ;  panicles  terminal,  about  as  long 
as  the  leaves.  Male  flowos  most  numerous  and  terminai^ 
small,  of  a  pale  ydlowish<«een  edlonr.  The  female  flowers 
few,  and  aohsessile  fn  the  mvidcns  of  the  panicle.  The  pde 
or  whey-coloured  thin  jniee  which  exudes  Iromafreshwonnd 
is  employed  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  esebalotic  to  remove  fllma 
from  the  ^es. 

J.  muUtfida  is  a  native  of  Izomcal  America.  It  has  pal- 
mate 11-lobed  smooth  leaves,  uie  sM;menta  wedge-shaped 
and  pinnatifid ;  stipules  setaoeons,  mnftifid ;  flowers  corym- 
bose,  scarlet,  ^th  coloured  pedicels.  The  seeds  are  one  of 
the  best  of  all  emetiee  and  purgatives,  acting  briskly,  but 
withoat  ittcmvanience  ;  their  effects  are  readily  stayed  by  the 
admiiiBrtntiw  of  a  ^aai  of  good  white  isine.  i 
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J.  Mamkot  is  now  rdeir^  to  the  gniiti  Jaaij^  [JAin* 

VBA,  S.  S.1 

JAY,  REY.  WILUAH,  was  born  on  tiie  8Ui  of  Uay 
1769  at  Tiaborj,  Wiltshire.  His  father,  vho  was  the  son  of 
a  small  brmer,  worked  as  a  stone-cnUer  and  mason,  and 
roQQg  Jav'a  first  employment  was  that  of  msson*s  boy. 
While  still  TOQDg  he  was  placed  nuder  the  tnitioiiof  theReT. 
Cornelius  Winter  of  Mu-Iboroagh  Academy,  an  institution 
connected  with  the  Congregational  body,  in  which  yoang  man 
were  trained  for  the  ministry.  His  abilities  soon  became 
known,  and  he  began  to  preach  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  For  aboat  a  year  he  ofBdated  as  the  minister 
Lady  Maxwell's  Cbapel  at  the  HotweUs,  Clifton ;  and  on 
January  31st,  1791,  he  was  settled  as  {wstor  of  the  chnroh 
assembliog  in  A^le  Chapel,  Bath,  a  position  which  he  main- 
tained fox  tha  Itmg  panod  of  aixty-two  yean.  Mr.  Jay 
ntind  frua  the  pa^rate  in  Jannaiy  18fi3,  and  died  on  the 
S7th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  eightT'Soor. 
His  repntatioo  as  a  preacher  waa  vny  high,  and  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  own  daunaiaatiim,  uiat  of  tha  Inde- 
pendents. His  published  sermons  have  had  veiy  extensive 
circnlation,  and  many  a  congregation  thronghoat  the  kingdom 
baa  often  listened  to  Jay's  sermons  without  knowing  to  whom 
they  were  primarily  indebted  for  the  instmctim  they  were 
receiTinz.  That  which  made  his  palpit  addresses  so  asefol 
also  in  ue  fasiily,  and  so  well  adapted  for  reprodnctioD  in 
other  polpitB,  was  their  simplicity  of  style,  combined  with  a 
clear  and  methodical  statement  of  the  lessons  songht  to  be 
conveyed.  The  effect  of  his  own  miniatiations  wss  moch 
enhanced  by  his  eamestnasa  of  manner,  and  by  a  full  com- 
mand of  his  excellent  Tocal  powers.  Mr.  Jay's  regular  con- 
gregation waa  large,  and  visitora  to  Bath  uuUy  repaired  to 
his  chapel  to  hear  him  preadi.  He  guenlly  mitde  an  annual 
visit  to  London  and  to  the  coast,  and  in  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere  he  attracted  crowded  congregations.  When  he 
had  completed  fifty  years  t^hisministeriai  labonis  his  people 
held  jubilee  services,  in  connection  with  which,  at  a  public 
brealclaat  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  the  Snd  of  Febnury 
1841,  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  snd  a  {inrse  containing  650/. 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Jay.  Besides  bis  sermons,  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published,  Mr.  Jay  wrote  an 
*  Essay  on  Marriage ; ' '  Memoin  of  the  Rev.  Cornelias  Win- 
ter'  Memoirs  -of  the  Rev.  John  Clark ; '  '  Lectures  M 
Female  Scripture  Characters'  (pnbli^ed  nnce  his  death); 
and  an  '  Autobiogn^y,'  ftom  which  and  other  sonrces  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Jay  waa  prepared  bjr  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bedford 
and  the  Rev.  J,  A.  James,  and  published  in  18M.  A  auiform 
edition  of  Mr.  Jay's  works  was  pnhluhed  under  the  anthor's 
aaperintendence  in  1640-49  in  twalTo  -rolomas,  post  oetavo. 

JEFFREY,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  in  Edinbunh,  oo  the 
S3rd  of  October  1773,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  now 
marked  No.  7,  Charles-street,  Oeorge-square.  His  father, 
George  Jeffrey,  waa  one  of  the  depute  clerks  of  the  Court  of 
Session  ;  his  mother,  Henrietta  Loudoun,  was  the  dugfater 
of  a  Lanarkshire  &rmer.  They  bad  a  rather  nnmeious 
family,  Francis  being  the  eldest  son,  though  not  tiie  eldest 
child.  In  the  year  1761  be  was  sent  to  the  Hif^h  School  of 
Kdinbnrgh,  where  he  was  for  four  years  under  the  care  of  one 
of  ^e  under-maaters,  Mr.  Luke  Fraaer— a  worthy  man,  whose 
celebrity  depends  on  his  having,  in  three  saooessive  classes, 
three  napils  no  less  fiunona  tuin  Walter  Bsott,  Jeffrey,  and 
BrooghUB.  Jefiey*s  eUus-llBllows,  whiln  he  waa  under  Mr. 
Fraaer,  used  afterwards  to  remember  him  as  "  a  little  dever, 
anxiona  boy,  always  near  the  Uqp  of  hia  daas,  and  who  nerer 
lost  a  place  without  shedding  tear^"  Vram  Fraaer's  clara, 
he  passed,  in  regular  course,  m  the  year  178d  to  thnt  of  the 
rector,  Dr.  Adam,  the  author  of  the '  Roman  Antiquities,' 
and  noted  alike  for  his  scholanhip  and  the  simple  integrity 
of  his  character.  Jeffrey,  as  well  ss  Scott,  used  afterward  to 
speak  with  the  highest  respect  of  this  good  old  man.  It  was 
in  the  winter  of  1786-87,  while  still  attending  Di.  Adam^ 
class,  that  Jeffrey,  then  a  boy  in  bis  fourteenth  year,  saw  the 
poet  Bams.  He  was  walking  along  the  High  Street,  when  he 
was  attraeted  by  the  appearance  <^  a  man  on  the  pavement, 
whi^  team  his  dress  and  manner,  seemed  to  be  from  the 
coantty,  but  in  whoae  looks  otherwise  there  was  something 
uncommon.  It  was  Bums,  then  on  his  irst  viut  to  Edin- 
burgh; and  aa  "the  little  black  fellow  wu  ganng  at  him, 
some  one  standing  at  a  shop-door  near  said  to  him  "  Ay, 
hddie,  you  may  weel  look  at  that  man;  that's  Robert 
Bnms  I  Jeffrey  never  saw  Bums  ^(ainj  bat  he  need  to 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  tha  incident. 

In  the  winter  of  1787,  Jef&ey  (ha  mother  being  than  jut 


dead)  waa  aant  to  the  Univendfy  of  Olas^ ;  hia  &ther  for 
some  reason  or  (rther  ^refwring  that  nmvet^ty  to  the  Um- 
rersity  of  Edinburrii.  Here  he  attended  the  Greek  clasaes 
under  Young,  the  logic  class  under  Jardine  (then  recently 
appointed,  but  already  vrith  something  of  that  reputation  aa 
a  teacher  which  he  afterwards  maintained  and  inereaaed), 
and  the  moral  philosophy  claas,  then  taught  by  a  Profesan 
Arthur,  the  successor  of  the  philosopher  Reid.  That  he  did 
not  also  attend  the  law  class,  then  Uu^t  by  the  able  and 
speculative  Millar,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his 
father,  who  wss  a  strict  and  raUier  gloomy  man,  was  a  bigoted 
Tory,  and  likely  to  regard  the  teaching  of  a  Whig  lika  Millar 
with  suspicion.  Jeffirey's  elasa-fellowa  at  Qlaagaw  Temesa- 
hered  him  afterwards  aa  being  thore  «M  <tf  tha  clavarast  ef 
the  yonnger  students,  somewhat '  petnlant  *  in  Ma  mannsn, 
and  craapicnom  foe  a  little  black  moustache  vriudi  he  per- 
sisted in  wesriu  ob  his  upper  \if>  in  q>ite  of  ramonatnwe 
and  ridicule.  U  was  in  the  debating  societiea  of  the  eoUep 
however  that  ha  first  bndw  oa  his  oompanions  of  that  dvf  n 
the  full  display  of  his  nperimty.  He  waa  even  than  a 
fluent  and  rapid  speaker,  a  ready  and  ingenious  wtitar,  sad  s 
merciless  critic  of  the  essays  and  opioiona  of  others,  it  waa 
at  this  time  also  that  he  commenced  the  habit  of  aerioQa  mai 
versatile  reading,  and  of  note-taking  and  essay-wriling  for 
the  purposes  m  private  culture.  This  habit  he  kmpi  up 
assiduously  after  his  removal  from  Glasgow  back  to  Edin- 
ho^h  in  the  year  1769.  In  his  little  room  in  hia  ^her't 
house  in  the  Lawomarket,  he  read  and  wrote  coBtiim^, 
filling  quirea  of  manuscript  with  notes  and  ahstneta  Cm 
books  and  miacellaneoos  dissertations  of  bis  own.  His  bis- 
grapher  Lord  Cockbnra  gives  a  list  of  31  different  mannao^ 
eisaya  oo  literary  and  nwta^ysieal  topics,  all  writtea  by  hn 
between  November  1789  and  March  1790.  Aboat  tha  seas 
time  he  attended  the  Scotch  law  and  the  dvil  law  daaace  ia 
the  University  of  Edinbar^.  In  1791  he  went  to  Quscb'i 
College,  Oxford,  intrading  to  complete  hia  studtea  tbert 
While  Bt  Oxford  he  vras  very  solitary  and  melancholy ;  be 
disliked  the  place ;  uid  after  nine  months  waa  overjt^ad 
to  leave  it.  "  Except  pnyins  and  drinking,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  during  hia  stay  at  Oxford,  "  1  see  nothing  that  it  ii 
poMible  to  acquire  in  thia  place."  On  bis  retam  to  Edin* 
burgh,  in  July,  179S,  his  friends  found  that  hia  stay  at  Oxford 
bad  altered  him  in  at  least  one  thing :  he  now  no  longn 
spoke  in  his  former  natural  Seotdi  accent,  hut  ia  a  shvp^ 
and,  aa  some  thought  it,  an  affected  English  style  of  pnniBB- 
eiation.  "Jeffrey,"  Lord  H<dland  used  afterwards  teaiy, 
"had  lost  his  broad  Scotch  at  Oxford,  but  he  had  gained 
cidy  the  naiTow  English.**  Veiy  soon  however  his  fnends, 
who  knew  his  teal  iatelleetaal  mne  and  the  gmial  goodossi 
of  his  heart,  became  reconciled  to  his  new  style  of  itpeeck ; 
and  Lord  Cockbnm  certifies  that  to  hia  latest  yaara.  JtAtr 
had  never  really  for^tten  his  native  Done,  bat  ooold  talk 
broad  Scotch,  ud  mimic  even  the  provineial  dinlecta  of  hii 
oountfymen  when  he  chose.  He  hM  a  strong  relish,  too,  fcK 
Scotliui  anecdotes  and  humours.  For  a  while  after  hk 
return  from  Oxford,  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  he  midU 
not  be  called  upon  oy  his  &ther  to  give  up  the  law,  and  be- 
come a  merdiaot ;  but  the  l^al  profeasifm  was  at  laat  defi- 
nitely resolved  on.  In  179S-93  he  again  att«ided  the  law 
classes  of  Bdinbur^  University  under  Profssstna  Home  sad 
Wyld,  as  also  the  class  of  hirtorr  under  Alexander  TyUsr. 
Strange  to  sajr,  he  did  not  attend  Dngald  Stewan— 8tewaift 
Whiggism  heag  an  objection  in  hia  fathn's  eyea.  On  the 
ISth  of  Daoemoer  179S  he  beoame  a  monber  of  th*  &nms 
Specnlatim  Society,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame ;  and  hsn 
he  first  formed  the  acauaintanoa  of  Bcott  and  many  edMr 
young  men  of  the  Eldinouigh  set,  who  aftervrards  rooe  to  ^ 
tinction  as  Uwyers,  literary  men,  and  statesmen.  Foravnnl 
years  Jeffrey  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  this  society,  rsadisg 
essays  in  his  turn,  aad  figuring  vrith  peonliar  ed&t  in  almost 
every  debate.  Indeed,  it  used  afterwards  to  be  sftad  of 
Jeffmy,  aa  well  aa  of  Homer  and  Brougham,  that  sever  ia 
their  most  glorioos  days  did  they  speak  better  than  they  ^ 
when  yonng  members  of  the  Specuuttive.  Already  in  tbsse 
debatM,  Jefiey,  despite  the  Toryism  of  his  father,  wss  s 
Whig  of  tha  kenwvt  and  most  pronounced  order.  MeM- 
while  ho  CMitinned  his  habita  of  various  though  desaltoiy 
reading,  and  of  inoessant  composition  in  private  va  all  ssrts 
of  subjects.  He  lud  even  a  dream  at  thu  time  tlut  ho  w« 
bom  to  be  a  potft ;  and  he  wrote,  hia  biogtuher  tells  w,  a 
great  quantity  of  verse.  Of  this  verse  Lord  Coekhwn  ai^ 
from  innwetion,  thatthoogh  "viewed  aarnvrelitenny  pn^Ms 
it  is  rather  rsmectahle,"  It  ooold  ne^  Jum  iMAskMosnlsd 
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upoatiy.  He  addithat  in  one  eomtitatiaial  qiuiHfyof  fbe 
po^  Jeflkvjr  wm  cortainlr  bi^y  endowed— tba  lora  «f  eK> 
tenal  nature  and  the  deu^t  in  beautiful  leenet;.  On  tiie 
16Ui  of  December,  1794,  Jeffirey  ma  called  to  the  Beettiah 
I^.  It  was  the  time  when  Scotland  was  politically  stagnant 
under  the  ao-CiJIed  Dnndae  reign ;  when  the  whole  country 
was  managfid  by  eomiption  and  patronage ;  when  sueh  a 
thing  aa  the  free  expression  of  political  c^nion  by  meetinga 
or  through  the  press  was  unknown  ;  when  three-foartbs  of 
the  entire  million  and  a  half  "who  then  constitnted  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  were  Tories,  at  the  aboolnte  bidding  of 
Dnndaa  ;  and  when  sach  few  leading  Wbigs  as  there  were 
in  Scotland  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  where 
tiiey  were  watdied  and  laid  under  a  kind  of  social  ban.  Of 
these  Whigs  the  moat  zealona  were  lawyers,  bold  enough  to 
Knw  their  principles  even  at  the  expense  of  the  hostility  of 
the  B«ndi,  and  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  jmiummi.  The 
par^  howcrer  was  inenaaii^ ;  aira  year  after  yair  youg 
buyers  of  talent  wen  attaching  themsehrea  to  it  Among 
these  yonng  Whig  lawyers,  beating  their  heels  idly  in  the 
Parliament  House  with  no  clunce  of  brieAi,  and  amnnng 
themaelves  by  social  meetings  at  each  other's  lodgiqga  and 
by  essays  and  debates  in  the  SpeenlatiTe,  Jeftey  was  ctm- 
fessedly  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  tMs  chief.  His  prospects  of 
practice  were  so  small  that  for  a  time  he  had  ample  leisure 
for  reading  and  literature.  He  b^an  to  contribute  to  the 
'Monthly  Review*  and  other  peiicHlicals ;  and  for  a  time 
contemplated  the  pursuit  of  literature  professionally.  In 
1600-1  he  attended  Do^d  Stewart's  iectorea  on  political 
economy.  At  last,  in  November  1801,  his  talents  as  a 
pleadw  had  procured  him  an  income  Tsiigli^  npm  lOOf.  a 
year;  and  on  this,  with  what  other  resoorosi  be  had,  he 
-rentored  to  mam  his  aecond  cousin,  Catherine  Wilaoa,  of 
St.  AndnVs.  The  young  couple  took  up  Uieir  reridenee  in 
a  nodeatly  fumiahed  third  story  of  the  house  No.  18, 
Baecleugh-Place  ;  and.it  was  here,  at  a  ccmTivial  meeting  of 
Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  Homer,  and  Brougham,  that  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review  *  was  projected.  Smith  was  tiie  originator  of 
the  idea,  but  the  others  immcdiatelr  eonourred,  and  Constable, 
a  rising  bookseller,  became  the  publisher.  The  first  numt>er 
of  the  new  journal  saw  the  light  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1802;  that  number  and  two  more  were  edited  by  Smith ; 
but,  on  Smith's  return  to  London,  the  entire  management 
devolved  on  Jeffrey. 

The  great  &ct  in  Jefirey's  life,  and  that  which  makea  his 
name  memwable  in  the  litenuy  history  of  Britain,  is  that  for 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years  (18(^1839)  he  wait  the  editor 
of,  and  one  of  the  principal  contrihutots  to,  the  '  lSdinbut|;h 
Beview.*  With  the  history  of  that  journal,  his  career  is 
identified,  and  it  became  what  it  was  under  his  hands.  To 
use  Jefirey's  own  phrase,  it  stood  on  two  Ims — the  one  leg 
beiiw  the  criticism  of  current  literature ;  the  other  being 
Wh^  politics.  Both  as  a  literary  eritie  and  aa  a  politician, 
JeBtey  was  the  soul  of  the  *  Review.*  To  enumerate  his 
articles  in  both  capaeitiea ;  to  estimate  the  vast  influence 
verted  by  the '  Remw  *  during  his  man^ement,  on  the  con- 
temporary literature  and  contemporary  polities  of  ^tain;  to 
revive  the  numerona  controveraies  bouliterary  and  political, 
in  which  the  *  Review '  was  engaged ;  or  to  reconsider  the 
right  and  the  wronir  of  ita  literary  judgmentf,  in  particular, 
on  the  distinguished  poeta  of  the  period,  soeh  as  Scott,  Byron, 
Booth^,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  &t.,  is  here  unnecessary. 
An  this  belongs  to  the  well-known  literaiy  hiaUffy  of  the 
firat  qnirtar  of  the  presMit  eountry.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Jeftey's  honesty  in  the  expressiim  of  his  opinions  was  never 
doubted  ;  and  that,  where  ne  was  wrong,  it  was  because  his 
]iidgn«nta,  though  honestly  given,  were  limited  by  the 
•awntial  nature  of  his  own  intellect.  As  a  literary  eriticL 
he  ^oceeded  on  what  haa  been  called  "the  beaufy  and 
blemish"  principle  of  reviewing;  that  is,  it  was  his  regular 
habit  first  to  state  in  dear,  sharp,  oinnionative  language  what 
he  considered  the  *  beauties  '  of  a  poem  or  other  work,  and 
then,  aa  a  neeessaiy  drawback,  to  a|^>end  a  list  of  the 
*  blemishes.'  And,  although  in  followmg  this  method,  he 
undoubtedly  remained  constitutionally  ineoisibleto  the 
higher  po^y  of  Wwdsworth  and  his  kindred  coasodates, 
he  mqnastioaabfy  exarosed  a  healthy  influence  on  the  muiy 
hy  his  chaatisemeaitfl.  When  ha  jwaiaad,  he  j^aed  heartily; 
and  it  ia  to  his  credit  that,  if  hia  negative  judgments  have 
not  been  alwaya  ratified,  his  favounJUe  decisions  genemlly 
have.  In  politics  there  u  now  less  question  as  to  the  value 
^  his  influence  in  promoting  what  was  cm  the  whole  good 
and  vaefnl.  Be  waa  raifinmly  on  the  dde  of  progrew  and 


hnpwment ;  tad,  Ihongh  he  nercr  wai  a  DenMomL  nor 
what  would  now  be  tamed  a  Radiaal,  hat  only  a  modoBte 
Whig,  hia  fighting,  in  hia  earlier  dm,  waa  unifwmly  uf^. 
It  ia  ngnifieant  of  the  adaptation  of  ms  writings,  both  literary 
and  political,  to  thepurpoeea  of  rapid  immediate  effect,  that, 
when  a  selection  of  his  essays  from  the  '  Edinburgh  R«^iew 
was  published  in  four  volumes  in  ld4S,  the  woik  did  not 
take  such  rank  in  our  permanent  literature  aa  has  been 
accorded  to  the  similar  collections  of  the  essays  of  Macanlay, 
Sidney  Smith,  Carlyle,  and  others. 
To  return  to  Je^y's  life,  apart  from  the  '  Review : '  his 

eofessional  practice  rapidly  increased,  aa  his  powers  aa  a 
wyer  foundopportnnibea  of  displaring  themselves.  In  some 
respects  he  was  without  a  rival  at  the  Scottish  bar— combin- 
ing good  knowledge  of  law  with  singular  penpicuity  and 
ingaiiiity,  and  a  ra^,  fluent,  and  brilliant  atyle  of  eloquenee. 
As  a  nteaker,  he  was  so  rapid,  that  once,  at  Glasgow,  the 
d^enouit  In  a  libel  cmo,  where  he  waa  ecmduetii«  the  mo- 
secntioB,  after  liitening  to  his  torrent  vt  worda»  deeland  that, 
by  calculation  with  his  watch,  "that  man  bad  actuallv 
spoken  the  Enslish  language  twice  over  in  tbree  hours. 
Jeffrey's  triumphs  as  a  pleader,  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
cases,  were  numerous ;  but  nowhere  was  he  more  success-, 
fol,  or  more  in  hia  element,  than  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church,  at  its  annual  meetings  in 
May,  when  he  waa  usnallyretunedin  important  ecclesiastical 
cases.  With  hia  gradual  increase  of  practice  hia  wealth  in- 
creased correspondingly,  till  at  last  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a  handsome  annual  moome.  But  his  wife  did  not  live  to 
share  the  Aill  flush  eith«  4^  his  fame  or  his  fortune ;  she 
died  in  1805 :  and  it  waa  vrfnle  he  waa  on  a  visit  to  London 
in  180^  to  diatnwt  hia  mind  from  thia  calamity,  that  the 
famena  *  leadleaa '  duel  between  Jeffrey  and  liooretook  place 
at  Chalk  Farm — oeeaaioned  by  Jeffrey's  notice  of  Moored 
early  poetry,  and  immortaliaed  by  Boron's  reference  to  it  in 
his  *  Engliidi  Bards  and  Scotch  Renewera.*  Byrcn,  Moom, 
and  Jeffrey  were  all  afterwards  the  beat  of  friends ;  and  both 
the  duel  and  the  satire  were  laughed  ovnr  among  them. 
With  Scott  also,  notwitbafandiog  that  their  original  political 
difierencea  were  aomewhat  intensified  by  Scott's  secession 
from  the  'Edinburgh  R«v1ew '  to  aid  in  founding  the 
'  Quarterly '  in  1809,  Je&ey  alwaya  remained  on  terms  of 
peraonal  mendxhip  ;  and  nowhere  were  Scott's  novels  more 
cordially  welcomed  and  praised  than  in  the  '  Edinbn»;h.* 
At  len^h,  after  remaining  a  widower  eight  years,  Jeffrey 
married  again.  His  second  wife  was  an  American  lady,  Mias 
Charlotte  Wilkes,  the  daoghter  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes  of 
New  Ynk,  and  the  graad-^ieee  of  Wilkes  the  not«ioaa 
polittcan.  He  had  met  this  lady  daring  a  virit  of  ha  bmily 
to  Britain;  and.  in  tvder  to  marry  her,  he  undertook  a  voyage 
to  America  in  1819.  During  his  brief  stay  in  America,  he 
saw  aome  of  the  moat  important  men  in  the  United  State^ 
and  ftnrmed  an  acquaintance  witii  American  aocie^  and 
American  institutions.  After  hia  return,  he  and  hia  wife  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh:  but 
ultimately  he  removed  to  Craigcrook,  a  beautiful  HtUe  pro- 
perty at  the  foot  of  ihe  Corstorphine  Hills,  about  two  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  the  old  torreted  mansion  of  which,  and  the 
wooded  groQDds,  were  mudi  improved  by  him  in  subsequent 
years.  The  vicinity  of  the  place  to  Edinburgh  made  it  per- 
fectly eonrraient  for  his  profssaiottal  enjngementa ;  and  till 
the  time  of  his  death  he  here  reeeivM  as  hia  guests  hia 
pnfesawBal  and  othnr  friendly  and  all  strangers  of  costinction 
who  Tinted  Edinbu^  Ihe  elegant  hospitalities  of  Craig- 
crook were  pnrrarbiid;  and  the  honae  and  grounda  retain 
their  aseocianona  vrith  Jeffrey,  aa  Abbotaford  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Scott.  Here  Ho<ffe  sang  hia  songs  under 
the  roof  of  his  former  adversary,  and  here,  in  Inter  days, 
Dickens  formed  that  Acquaintance  with  the  venerable  entie 
which  ripened  into  so  strong  a  friendship. 

In  the  year  18S1,  Jeffiey  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  ttf  Ola^w.  Whig  politics  were  by  this  time  in 
Uie  ascendant  in  Scotland ;  and  Jeffrey,  aa  the  Whig  leader, 
took  his  part  in  the  public  meetinga  and  other  demonstratiims 
which  heralded  the  wproach  of  the  era  of  Reform.  Having 
been  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1829,  he 


Na[rier. 

ever ;  and  at  a  considnablT  latw  period,  what  hia  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Empaon,  succeeded  Mr.  N^>ier  as  editor,  it  waa  hia 
delight  to  leviae  prat^  and  eoneet  artieks,  as  hia  son-in- 
lain  depaty.  In  the  nwantime  hoi       '    ~  ~ 
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thnni^  aetr  pbwM  of  his  life.  In  1830  he  wh  elected  a 
nerobOTftf  ue  fint  parliament  of  William  IV.,  beiog  re- 
tained far  the  Perth,  Ferfar,  and  Dundee  district  of  bnigbs. 
In  March  1831  be  wai  onaeated  on  ptitiDn,  bat  waa  imme- 
diately returned  again  bj  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for  the  boroogh  of 
Ifalton.  Be  represented  this  boroogh  till  1832,  taking  part 
in  the  Beform  debates';  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  te- 
torned  to  the  first  nformHBd  parliament  for  the  citv  of 
Sdinbnigh,  along  with  Ifr.  Abercromby,  the  speaker  (now 
Lmd  DoDfennlise}.  He  mnained  in  parliamrnt  till  1834, 
•Dd  was  Laid  Advocate  of  Scotland  niuler  the  Orey  govem- 
BHnt.  Hiaparliamentanr  Boccess  howevOTdid  not  answer 
the  cxpectabcHis  that  had  oeenfmrmed  from  bis  fame  as  a  critic 
and  a  forensie  orator ;  and  be  seems  himself  to  have  welcomed 
the  change  when,  in  1834,  he  wss  raised  to  a  vacant  judge- 
ship on^e  Scottish  b«ich,  and  so  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
psniament.  Scottish  judges  have  the  conrtesy-title  of  'Lord^* 
and  hence  Jeffrey  was  thereafter  distinguished  as  Lord  Jeffrey, 
thoogh  still  legulv  only  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  As  a  jodge, 
he  had  a  very  high  repatation  for  sotmdneai,  consdentions- 
ness,  and  rapidity.  Ha  was  noted  for  a  habit  of  interrapting 
pleaders  when  tbey  wandered,  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  point;  and  so  Iwig  as  he  was  in  the  second  divisimi  more 
business  was  sent  hdon  him  than  before  any  other  judge. 
He  continued  in  the  disebarse  of  his  daty  aloMst  to  the  last, 
dying  in  his  seroity-seventn  year,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
C&aigcrook,  on  the  26tfa  of  January  1860.  In  the  relations  of 
ivivate  life.  Lord  Jeffiey  was  a  ungularly  affectionate  and 
amiable  man,  soft-hearted  to  a  d^iee  which  surprised  those 
who,  till  they  saw  him,  had  figniM  him  only  as  a  sharp  and 
severe  critic  A  very  genial  impresdon  of  him  in  this  respect 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  selections  from  his  correspondence 

Subliah^  by  his  friend  Lord  Cockbum,  as  an  appendix  to  his 
iiosraphy,  in  18S2. 

JEFFKEYSIA,  a  genus  of  MoQutca  belonging  to  the 
&milv  Littorinida,  established  by  Mr.  Alder,  and  named 
after  Mr.  Je&eys  of  Swansea,  'the  species  were  originally 
nferred  to  Riuoa.  Forbes  and  Hanley  give  two  species, 
J.  dun^tma  and  J.  opoltfui,  as  inhabiting  British  sess. 

JELLALABaD,  Afdianistan,  is  situated  in  34°  SG'  N.lat, 
70*  30'  E.  long.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabal  Siver,  on  its 
right  or  Bootbem  bank,  at  a  nearly  equal  dirtance  from  Cabal 
and  Peshawer.  Though  the  river  begins  to  be  navigated  by 
rafts  at  this  place,  JeUalabad  does  not  appear  to  be  a  com- 
merciaf  town.  The  ordinary  popalatioa  is  between  2000 
and  3000,  hot  this  is  much  incressed  in  the  winter  season. 
The  booses  are  low,  and  the  streets  narrow.  The  town  was 
occupied  bv  the  British  during  the  Afghan  war,  1839^2. 
General  Sale  held  it  under  great  disadvantages  against  Akbar 
Khan,  who  besieged  tbe  place  with  a  laree  force  in  January 
1842.  At  the  conclasion  of  the  war  the  British  forces  under 
General  Pollock  left  JeUalabad  in  October  1842.  first  destroy- 
ing its  mnd  walls,  and  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
raseted  fbx  ifa  defdiee. 

JERBOLD,  DOUGLAS.  With  the  higher  order  of  minds 
Bveiy  sumniading  dicunutance,  especially  of  their  earliest 
years,  is  education.  The  education  of  the  cMld'  Douglas 
Jeirold  was  within  the  vetge  of  a  theatre;  the  education 
the  boy  was  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war ;  the  edocation  of 
the  vouth  was' in  aprintiDg-ofBee.  We  can  trace  the  fidds 
of  obserrstioa  in  which  the  dramatist,  essayist,  and  joQmalist 
gathered  his  materials,  and  in  which  his  habits  of  thooght 
and  studv  were  formed.  Doa>tlaa  Jerrold  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  3rd  of  January  1803.  His  father  was  manager 
of  the  Sbeemess  Theatre  t  the  "  many-coloured  life  "  of  the 
drama  was  thus  familiar  to  htm  in  his  first  years ;  and  those 
who  know  bow  strong  are  the  impressioos  which  an  intelli- 
gent child  thoB  receives  will  anderstand  the  inflaence  of  this 
experience  upon  the  purkuits  of  the  man.  But  the  boy  was 
surrounded  by  firand  and  most  attractive  realities :  the  docks 
and  tbe  arsenal  of  Shefmess — ships  coining  home  to  refit 
after  tedious  cruises— sailors  who  could  talk  of  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar.  The  lad,  delicate,  sensitive,  ^s  smitten  with  a 
pMsion  for  tbe  life  at  sea;  and,  his  wishes  prevailing,  a 
midithipman's  appointment  was  obtained  for  him  from  Cap- 
tain Austen,  brother  of  Miss  Austen,  the  novelist  At  the 
end  of  tbe  war  he  qnitted  the  service,  and  another  calling 
had  to  be  chosen.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Lon- 
don. The  labours  of  a  printer  s  apprentice  are  not  ordinarily 
favourable  to  intellectual  dovelopment ;  the  duties  of  a  com- 
positor are  no  purely  mechanical,  and  yet  demand  aocb  a 
constant  attention,  that  the  Bnbjeet*ffiatter  of  his  eoiploy  can 
rarely  engage  his  thoughts.   It  was  not  in  the  printing-office 


that  the  mind  of  Dooglas  Jemdd  was  formed,  slthoi^  fti 
as[nrstious  of  the  boy  might  have  thought  that  there  wu  tha 
home  of  Uteratnce.  He  became  his  own  instmctor  after  tha 
boon  of  lahonr.  He  made  himself  master  of  Kveral  lan- 
guages. His  **  one  book  "  was  Shakspere.  He  caltint«d 
the  habit  of  expressing  bis  thooghts  -m  writing ;  and  ps- 
dnally  the  literary  ambition  waa  directed  into  a  pnctiable 
road.  Be  wu  working  as  a  composibor  on  a  newipi|ii^ 
when  he  thought  he  could  write  awnethiag  as  good  m  the 
eritidsm  whioh  there  appesred.  He  oropped  into  tin 
edit«r%  lettar-box  an  euay  oo  tha  i^ieia  of '  Ifcr  Fiieaduli^* 
which  perlsrmaaoe  ho  had  witnessed  with  woodn  and 
delight.  His  own  copy,  an  anooymoiis  omtiibotion,  wu 
handed  over  to  him  to  pnt  in  type.  An  eamsat  edilorii] 
**  notice,"  Boliciting  other  oontribntioufrom  oar  "concqonft- 
ent,**  was  tbe  welcome  of  the  young  writer,  whose  togs- 
tion  waa  now  detennioed.    His  first  dramatic  pcodttcticn, 

*  Bladt-Eyed  Susan ' — the  most  popular  drama  of  modem 
timee,  or  of  any  time — was  written  before  Mr.  Jerrold  bad 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.  It  was  produced  at  the  Stunj 
Theatre,  with  -a  success  which  ElUston,  the  manager,  yaj 
unequally  shared  with  the  struggliiig  author.  It  defemd 
the  min  of  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre  for  a  aaason.  Tbe  oiifpnl 

*  William*  boasted,  a  year  or  two  w,  that  he  had  upeind 
in  the  part  eoven  hnn^  time*.  'The  Beat  Dsy '  followid 
this  first  trinmph.  Jnrold  was  now  the  most  popolsr  dn* 
nutist  of  the  period ;  and  he  continued  to  write  for  the  iU|i 
till  within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  Eqaally  a  maats 
of  wit  and  of  pathos,  all  his  t^y*  have  a  decided  originalitr; 
they  are  thorouj^y  English.  His  serious  dramas  ue  bult 
upon  English  home  affections.  The  joys  and  griefa  of  ha 
scenes  are  not  the  tawdry  sentimentsUties  and  extisngiiit 
pamions  of  adaptations  from  the  French— ^dy  exotici, 
which  flower  for  a  little  while  under  artificial  cnlUvatiia, 
and  then  are  thrown  away  as  worthless  weeds.  Jonild'E 
comedies  are  also  ss  thoroughly  English  in  thar  chioo- 
tetisatioD  and  tbeir  language :  they  have  the  true  ring  of  tbe 
old  national  currracy  of  wit  and  humoar  and  keen  sitite; 
but  tlwy  require  ezecllent  actors  and  intelli^t  aacUsaoH^ 
and,  according  to  some  anthoriiie^  these  reqnirites  for  a 
diama  are  psssing  away.  In  our  day  the  gnufieation  ti  tii 
eye,  in  preference  to  every  other  fscolty,  has  degraded  em 
Shakspere  from  a  poet  to  a  showman ;  and  this  taitt 
naturally  extends  to  other  walks,  to  make  ezaggNatiOothe 
great  reqaisite  of  the  dmmatic  artittt.  Mr.  Jeirold'i  moit 
succeseful  plays,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioiKd, 
were  *  Nell  Gwynne,'  *  The  Prisoner  of  War,'  and  '  ITx 
Honsekeeper  ;*  and  amongst  his  comedies  we  may  eapeciill; 
mention  ^Time  works  Wonders,'  and  *  The  Babbles  of  tk 
Day.'  Of  the  latter  there  has  been  recently  publiihed « 
German  translatitm,  exeented  with  rwnariianle  spnt  am 
fidelity. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  dramatic  works,  with  the  mon 
important  of  bis  stories  and  misceUaneoos  writings,  wn 
oweetiTely  pnblished  in  eight  volumes.   Here  we  find  tu 


 „  Magaiine ,   ^    . 

'  The  Candle  Lectures,  which  gave  such  an  impulse  to  thi 
popularity  of  '  Punch.'  For  this  famous  journal  he  vnU 
regularly  from  the  second  number.  In  this  constant  rosv 
for  thirty  years  of  a  very  peculiar  form  of  literwy  li^t 
where  the  strongest  effects  are  produced  by  epigrammi^ 
terseness  we  trace  a  life  of  unremitting  indost)7,  ctmbinad 
with  veiy  rare  natural  gifts  improved  by  diligent  cuItivstiaL 
The  flippant  satirist— and  we  nave  many  such  amongtt  tbi 
young  race  of  periodical  writers — who  pours  out  his  invectii« 
without  impartial  observation  or  accurate  knowledge,  belov 
only  to  the  passing  hour.  Jerrold^  satire  ha*  always  a  &sb- 
datum  of  truth  and  earnest  purpose,  and  thetefbre  it  Ki«> 
In  his  most  ephemeral  writings  we  may  trace  that  m 
acquaintance  v^th  the  best  literature  which  is  somewbst  too 
much  despised  by  those  who  believe  that  a  brilliant  writiTi 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  can  make  everything  out  of  bis  own 
head.  For  tbe  last  four  or  five  years  of  bis  life  Mt.  Jemld 
was  the  editor  of  '  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper '-;-a  iooniil 
of  so  enotmuuB  a  circulation  that  its  condnct  iavolved  s 
serious  moral  responsibility.  Whatever  objection  Uiere  p»y 
have  be«n  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinions,  the  invectiire, 
or  the  sarcasm  of  this  paper  under  his  management,  it  wo 
aimed  at  popularity  by  false  and  dangerous  doctrinss 
the  great  principles  of  society  and  ffevemmpnt..  Its  snooty 
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compared  with  its  previou  podtiot,  ii  one  of  the  muy 
prooft  that  the  laraest  D amber  of  readen  btb  not  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  what  has  hem  ftlae^  coiuidend  as  eanntial  to 
popalarity — to  write  down  to  an  inutginarT  low  inteUeetoal 
standard.  DotulaeJeirolddiad Jtm«8,1807,athiaresidence, 
Kilbnrn,  nmr  London.  The  amount  oariTM  from  lome  per- 
formances in  honour  of  hii  memoiy  wu  inveated  for  his 
widow  and  daoghter.  A  pension  m  lUfX.  has  alio-  been 
granted  to  Mrs,  Jenold. 

JERVINA.  rCHsuimr,  <Sl  1.1 

JET.    [Coal,  A  2.1 

JOHANNOT,  TONY,  was  bom  at  Offenbach,  Norember 
9, 1803,  and,  with  a  brother,  Alfred,  haa  been  long  known  in 
England  aa  a  designer  of  book-vngravings.  Like  bis  brother, 
Tony  commenced  liis  professional  career  as  an  engraver.  His 
first  painting  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1831,  *  Un 
Soldat  bavaot  k  laporle  d'nne  Hdtellerie.'  Like  his  brother 
he  looked  to  English  as  well  as  French  huto^and  literature 
for  sabjects  for  his  pencil.  Among  his  chief  pictnrea  are 
enamerated  the  *  Chanson  dsDooglu'  (183S)  :  'laSieste' 
(1841);  *AndT<  et  Valentine '  (1844);  'BataUle  de  Fon- 
tenoy,*  now  at  Versailles ;  *  Fetits  Braeonniers '  (1848) :  and 
■Scdne  de  Pillage*  (1861).  Tboagh  on  the  whole  less  sac- 
eesaful  than  his  brother  as  a  painter,  when,  like  him,  he 
tamed  to  designing  for  the  wood-engraver,  hb  proved  at  least 
equally  happy ;  and  as  his  life  was  more  prolonged,  he 
enjoyed  greater  opporttmities  of  diaplasring  the  versatility  of 
his  pencil.  Amoii^  the  more  important  oi  his  book  itlnatra- 
tions  may  be  mentioned  *  Werther,'  the  deaigns  for  which  he 
etched  nimself;  MoUdre's  works ;  'Manon  Lescant;* 
'Jerome  Patnrot;'  the  Romances  of  George  Sand;  the 
'Vicar  of  Wakefield  Sterne's  'Sentimental  Jonraey,'  &:c. 
His  illnstrationa,  though  not  nnfreqnently  a  little  exaggerated, 
and  sometimes  Terginu  on  earicatare,  are  almost  always  cha- 
zacteris^,  and  ftill  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  rendering 
the  worits  he  illnstrated  among  the  very  best  examples  of 
their  class.  He  died  saddenly  from  an  attack  of  apc^lezy, 
Angqst  4,  ISfiS. 

JOHNSTON,  JAMBS  F.  W.,  late  Professor  of  Chemii«tiy 
in  the  University  of  Durham.  He  was  bom  at  Paisley, 
about  the  year  1706.  His  father  subsequently  removed  to 
Manchester,  and  afterwards  returned  agun  to  Scotland, 
lesidinff  at  Kilmarnock.  During  this  time  the  education  of 
young  Johnston  depended  chiefly  on  his  own  efforts ;  he  was 
however  so  soccessfal  that  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  own 
livelihood  by  giving  private  instniction  to  pupils  in  the 
Uoiveraity  of  utasgow.  In  1620  he  removed  to  Durham, 
where  he  opened  a  school.  In  1830  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Kidley,  Esq.,  of  Park-end.  By  this  marriage  his 
dnmnutanees  were  so  mndi  improved  tHat  he  mv«  up  his 
school,  and  determined  to  put  m  execution  a  {Han  he  had 
long  oonceived  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  Sweden,  sod  became  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Benelins.  He  made  so  much  progress  in  his 
chemicat  studies,  and  became  so  well  known  as  a  chemist, 
that  OQ  the  establishment  of  tJhe  University  of  Durham  he 
was  invited  to  take  the  readership  in  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy. _  This  took  olace  in  1833,  whilst  be  was  yet  pursuing 
his  studies  on  the  Cfontinent,  and  the  chair  was  not  occupied 
till  he  returned  to  fill  it.  On  his  return,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Edinburgh,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  chemistry  he  became  appointed  chemist 
to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  On  the  dissolution 
of  this  society,  he  1^  Edinboigh,  and  resided  permanently 
in  Durham.  He  now  occupied  himself  principally  with  the 
production  of  works  on  the  relation  of  coemirtry  to  agricul- 
ture. In  this  he  was  rary  snceeasfiil,  and  few  writers  have 
been  more  extensively  read  in  this  d^artment  of  literature. 
His  '  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Oeolc^ '  are 
an  able  exposition  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
chemical  and  eeoloiiical  science  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  He 
also  publisheaa  '  Catechism '  on  tiie  same  subject,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1855, had  gone  through  thirty-three 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
langnage.  He  had  travelled  in  America,  and  was  well 
knowQ  as  an  agricoltural  chemist  in  the  New  World ;  and 
his  works  there  have  as  lai^  a  circnlation  as  in  his  own 
country.  His  experience  of  America  he  gave  to  the  world 
in  a  work  entitled  '  Notes  on  North  America,'  in  which  he 
^acnsses  many  of  the  importuit  aftriealtural  questtona  con- 
nected with  the  resources  of  that  gnat  conatry.  He  was  aa 
oninently  popular  writer  and  teacher,  and  sll  his  writings 
ediibit  an  enUiu»iasm  which  renders  them  attractive  even  to 


the  unsdentific  reader.  One  of  the  most  popular  and  the 
last  of  his  works  was  his  'Chemistry  of  Common  Life,* 
whieh  has  had  a  vast  circulation,  and  done  much  for  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  Qxa  principles  of  chemistiy  involved  in  the 
ordinaiy  occupations  of  human  beings.  In  some  parts  of 
this  wwk  he  has  aointmtionaUy  fallen  into  error ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  only  right  to  state  here  that  the  remarkable  sUte- 
ment  made  in  that  work  with  rcuard  to  anenie-eating  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Styria  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  been 
recently  shown  to  be  without  fDundation.  This  work  origi- 
nally  appeared  as  a  series  of  msgaziue  articles.  Professor 
Johnston  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  and  other 
journals.  Ho  has  also  published  many  papers  in  the  Tran- 
sactions and  Proceedings  of  scientjfic  societies.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  18&3  he  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  in  his  usual 
health,  when  he  was  suddenlV  seised  with  spittiog  of  blood, 
which  terminated  in  a  rapid  aecline,  and  he  died  at  Durham 
on  the  18th  of  September  of  that  year.  He  was  nude  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837,  and  was  a  member  of 
other  lennted  societies. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES.  The  gnat  alteration  in 
the  principles  which  have  influenced  modem  legislation  with 
reference  to  Joint-Stoek  Companies  calls  for  some  repetition 
of  what  has  been  already  stated  with  reference  to  then* 
[Bark,  Bamkbb,  Bahkino  ;  Partnbbship.] 

These  Companies  are  distinguished  from  other  Corporations 
by  being  associated,  not  for  any  public  or  admiuistntivo 
purpose  merely,  bat  for  carrying  on  a  trade  or  hnninnm 
withaview.to  individual  profiL  Theypoasess  olhw  pecu- 
liarities eqoally  deserving  of  notice. 

This  system  of  association,  which  has  received  such 
gigantic  development  in  modem  times,  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  origin.  Institutions  founded  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  trading  guilds  of  the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  existed 
among  the  Saxons ;  and  somi  after  the  omqnest  we  And 
c(nnpanie8  of  diffBrent  trades  establidwd  in  the  various  safe- 
ports  and  other  towns  of  importance  in  the  kingdom.  These 
iratamities  generally  became  in  course  of  time  ehaztered 
corp(H!ations ;  each  possessing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing the  particular  occupation  which  it  professed  to  pro- 
tect. After  the  Reformation  they  mostly  became  merged 
in  the  manietpal  corpwmtions,  tlie  franeliises  of  which 
could  in  msny  cases  be  enjoyed  bv  those  only  who  were 
free  of  one  of  the  companies  into  woich  the  community  was 
divided.  In  this  positim  they  remained  until  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Roform  Act.  B^des  these  guilds,  or  companies, 
other  trading  associations  fprang  up  from  time  to  time.  The 
general  company  of  Germans,  called  also  the  Merchants  of 
the  Hanse,  oatea  from  ISSO,  and  became  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Company  of  the  Steelvard,  In  IfiOfl  the  'Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  England,  aa  trading  in  woollen  cloths 
to  the  Netherlands,*  obtained  «  charter  of  incorpmtion, 
prohibiting  the  former  from  interfering  with  them,  and  the 
Steelyard  Company  seems  thereafter  to  have  gradually 
declined.  In  1063  was  established  the  '  Merchant  Adven- 
turers for  the  discovery  of  lauds,  countries,  isles,  &c.,  not 
before  known*  by  the  English,'  which  resulted  in  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  a  trade  with  Russia.  This  company  subse- 
quently obtained  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  still  electa 
its  omcers.  The  Turkey  Company,  the  African  Compimy, 
the  Eastland  Company,  the  Eut  India  Company,  were  ut 
chartered  monopolies ;  but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  alone 
remains  on  this  ancient  footing. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution^  the  prioci^e  of  association 
b^n  to  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes  beddes  those 
of  foreign  adventnre.  Numerous  projects  were  started,  the 
execution  of  which  could  not  be  compassed  bv  private 
means,  but  which  it  was  thought  might  be  attained  rus* 
ing  capital  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  Hence  arose,  m  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  speculative  mania, 
remembered  in  eonnection  with  the  famous  South  Sea  Com- 
pany ;  of  which  we  have  seen  counterparts  more  than  once 
tn  our  own  times.  To  meet  the  evils  occasioned  by  this 
novel  development  of  the  associative  tendency,  the  *  Bubble 
Act*  (6  Geo.  I,  c.  16),  was  passed,  declaring  all  companies 
which  presumed  to  act  as  corporate  bodies,  and  to  pretend 
to  ruse  transferable  stock,  public  nuisances,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  them  punishable  accordingly.  This  statute  was 
directed  not  so  much  sgainst  the  offence  of  acting  as  a  cor- 
poration without  autluni^,  as  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
frauds  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  propoMMl  schemes 
merelr  as  baits  to  extract  money  oc^  of  tlw^ookets  of  the 
thongbtleas.  Such  an  object,  however^  ^  ^^j^^^^^ti^ 
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hy  mere  legislation.  The  gambliiig  in  stoelu  and  iharas 
which  seesu  to  b«  periodically  revired  among  as,  and  which, 
in  1719,  produced  the  '  Bobble  Act,'  a^fib  to  an  end  dnrins 
Uie  crash  following  the  wild  apecnlation  which  led  to  the 
atatnte  i  bat  the  Act,  nerertheleM,  had  anne  effect  in 
Kstrmiaing  for  the  fotoxa  projecta  of  a  aimilar  ehanwtor  to 
thoae  againat  which  its  provisions  were  directed. 

Doriiig  the  laat  centaij  a  Ut^b  namber  of  asefnl  paUie 
andertakioga,  rach  aa  the  making  of  canals,  bridgea,  har- 
bours, docks,  and  th«  like,  have  been  carried  into  effect  by 
ctHnpaniea  fmned  on  the  joint-Mock  principle,  and  incor^ 
porated  by  Acts  of  Pariianent;  and  more  rocoitly  oar 
gigantic  ^aten  of  intereommnnicatini  hy  railway  haa  been 
onained  u  a  dmilar  way.  In  tbeae  ondntakinga,  the  aa- 
natanee  of  the  l^ialatore  waa  neceaaary,  not  ao  mnch  to 
give  a  corporate  raiatenoe  to  an  aaaodation  of  oapitaliata, 
aa  to  enable  the  company  to  eairy  oat  ita  project  ue  com- 
pvlsory  parchase  of  property,  and  to  make  by-lawa  biadiog 
on  the  public  for  protecting  the  rights  of  the  corporation. 
These  companies,  like  the  old  trading  asaociatioua,  partake 
of  the  advantagea  derived  from  incorporatioD ;  advantages 
in  which  mere  aaaociaUona  of  individoala  joined  together  to 
promote  sach  common  objects  cannot  poaaibly  partiapate. 
A  mere  assemblage  of  adventorera  cannot,  far  instance,  by 
ny  agreement  among  them»elves,  sae  or  be  aned  in  the 
name  of  any  one  of  uieir  body,  or  of  any  ofiiear  they  may 
aeleet  for  the  pupose ;  they  are  liable,  on  the  contzuy,  to 
the  aame  laws  ma  ordinary  partnerships,  and  each  indtvidnal 
ia  responsible  to  his  laat  shilling  for  the  acts  and  omisnooa, 
the  contracts  and  debts,  of  the  body  generally.  To  facilitate 
the  operations  of  aaeh  aB80ciati<ma,  varioaa  atatatea  have 
been  passed ;  bat  owing  to  the  flactoatko  in  opinion  regard- 
ing the  true  policy  to  be  poisaed,  the  legislation  relating  to 
them  haa  not  been  altogether  consistent 

The  original  mode  of  forming  a  joint-stock  company  was 
by  meana  of  a  deed  of  settlement,  wfaich  constitated  trasteee 
of  the  partnership  property,  directors  of  ita  affairs,  aaditors 
of  ita  accoants,  and  other  officers,  defined  the  Domber  of 
ahares  into  which  the  capital  waa  ^vided^  and  the  form  and 
mode  of  tianafiafring  them,  and  laid  down  ralea  for  pwiod- 
ical  meefebigs  of  the  ahareholders.  In  the  abaeace  of  I^ia- 
lative  inteneranea,  the  rights  and  liabilitiea  of  the  members 
of  aoch  bodies,  in  relation  to  the  pablic,  w«e  the  same  aa 
those  of  other  members  of  ordinary  partnerahips ;  their  righta 
and  liabilitiea  tn^er  se  depended  on  the  provi^na  of  the 
deed  of  settlement.  The  difficollies  vhidt  were  soon  found 
to  arise,  in  carrying  on  the  boaineaa  of  aneh  nndertakings, 
induced  the  earlier  joint-stock  companies  to  obtain  private 
Acta  of  Parlinmest,  which  naoally  enabled  the  company  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  or  some  public 
officer  appointed  for  the  porpoaa,  and  almoet  invariably  con- 
cluded with  a  proviso  that  nothing  therein  should  tend  to 
iaeerporale  the  partnership ;  for  one  effect  of  incorporation 
would  have  been  to  destroy  the  individaal  responsibility  of 
the  members  for  the  acta  of  the  aaaodation,  which  the 
Legi^ture,  until  qnito  recently,  most  cuefidly  retained. 
Aa  joint<Btock  companies,  however,  incraaaed  in  nwnber  and 
in  usefulness,  the  eost  and  trouble  neeesaaiT  to  obtain  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  were  felt  to  be  extremely  bordenaome ;  and 
the  attentim  of  Parliament  being  e^Had  to  the  sabject,  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  Legislature  to  empower  tiie  Crown 
to  grant  to  joint-stock  companiea  soch  powers  as  were  likely 
to  be  most  asefal  to  them,  without,  however,  conferring  all  the 
incidents  of  a  corporation.  The  first  attempt  at  legialation 
in  Oiia  direction  was  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  which 
enabled  the  Crown,  in  any  charter  of  incorporation  theie- 
aSier  to  be  granted,  to  provide  that  the  members  ahonid  be 
individually  liable  for  the  debts  and  wgagements  of  the 
corporation.  This  Act  proving  inoperative,  another  mode 
of  proceeding  vae  tried  by  A  WiU. IV.  0.  M,  which 
enabled  the  Crown  to  grant  to  jmnt^todt  companiea  the 
Iffivilweof  toeiog  and  bttng  sned  in  the  name  of  any  <tf 
their  oiEeera.  Tma  Aci  waa  soon  repealed,  and  another  at- 
tempt made  in  the  same  direction  by  7  Will,  IV.  and  1 
Viet  c.  73.  At  length  the  7  &  8  Vict  c.  110  waa  passed, 
for  the  rwstration,  inc<Hpotation,  and  regulation  of  all  future 
joint-stock  companiea  not  requiring  nor  obtainiog  a  charter 
or  Act  of  Parliament  This  statute  introduced  a  system  of 
pablic  regittrtUicn,  by  which  the  company  became  ktcorpo* 
ratedy  for  the  parpose  of  carrying  on  the  buainess  for  whieh 
it  was  formed,  acc(»tUng  to  the  provisions  of  ite  deed  of  set- 
tlement ;  but  evefy  shueholdar  remained  liable  individoally 
'yt  the  debts  and  cont^ta  of  the  eompmy,  and  might  be 


|)rooaeded  againat  aa  thoo^  be  w«ie  not  a  n«&btt  d  ^ 
corporation.  TWnbifig  eompanies  were  excepted  fojatfaii 
atainta,  the  7  &  6  Vict  e.  113  being  passed  Ug  tlMdi  ipcdil 
regulation. 

A  great  many  joint-atock  companies  were  fmaed,  and 
registration  obtained  the  corporate  jwivileges,  which  tb^ 
were  now  enabled  to  do ;  but  before  long  the  iSSm  d 
aeveral  became  involved ;  and  the  difficulties  wUd  dm 

ftresented  themselves  in  attempting  to  adjast  the  r^ti  md 
iabilitiea  of  the  ahareboldera  led  to  the  Winding-ip  Aeti, 
11  &  Ifi  Vict,  c  40,  and  IS  &  13  Viet  e.  108,  whiek  for 
aeveral  years  exercised  theacnmui  of  the  Judges  of  ths  Govt 
of  Ohaneery,  in  a  series  of  hopelem  attempts  to  intomt 
and  follow  oat  th«r  provisiona.  The  effect  of  the  ftiod 
of  litigation  carried  on  under  theas  Acta  was  to  tiunr 
strong  light  upon  the  prindi^es  of  Initiation  ^ 


_  icable  to  joint-stock  eompanies ;  and  the  koowle^  n 
purchaaed  at  an  enonnoas  expense,  which  has  recently  kd 
to  the  repeal  of  the  It^siration  and  Winding-up  Acti,  lod 
to  a  total  remodelling  of  the  law  r^jarding  thne  ssuciilHat, 
This  has  been  effected  b j  the  statato  19  &  SO  Vict.  c.  41, 
which  provides  for  the  registration,  under  the  pioviaaucf 
these  Acts,  of  all  companies  previooaly  roistered  nadei  Ibt 
fomiw  statnte.  The  Act  itaelf  has  been  amended  t^SOt 
SI  Vict.  e.  14. 

The  ptinci^e  of  limited  lialnli^,  er  the  reitrietiaof  tk 
respMuibility  of  each  member  to  the  anoont  ef  the  eqatd 
anucribed  by  him,  which  had  long  been  cwiceded  ta  coat- 
psnies  incwpontad  by  Act  itf  Parliament,  withoat  buiAl 
effects  .to  the  commonwealth,  haa  been  at  leagtb  ezteaMt* 
all  joint^atock  companies  coming  within  the  opeiatios  ftfttwR 
Acts,  which  choose  to  adopt  their  provisions,  on  the  va^ 
condition  of  obtaining  regiatration  and  confonning  tsamr 
aimple  rules,  whereby  the  personality  of  the  company  ii^ 
fined.  From  ite  operation  are  excepted  all  compaaiM  Mtft- 
blished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  royal  charter,  or  lettanpuctt, 
all  banking  or  insurance  companies,  and  assodations  nsipi! 
in  mining  in  the  Stannaries,  where  companies  with  s  lisutid 
liability  may  be  fwmed  conformably  to  certain  local  adtou, 
which  wre  gmnally  known  aa  the  Ooit-Baoh  i^utm. 

Ilure  now  codat,  therefore,  fan  clames  of  jcisModi 
eompanies. 

1.  Trading  companiea  inoorperated  by  nacial  Acta  of 
Parliament  This  elaas  includea  railway,  dock,  barboar,ttd 
canal  companiea,  many  insurance  companies  and  i  ntt  , 
Qomberof  other  bodiea  engaged  in  every  apedes  of  pnrftiUe  1 
employment.  Formerly  eadi  company  thns  incorpaitfl^ 
was  governed  b^  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  Act  whid  it 
obtained ;  bat  in  order  to  introduce  uniformity,  a  gn«nl 
Act,  applying  to  all  future  companies,  was  pasiied  niutr  dK 
title  of  *  The  Companies'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,'  8  b  B 
Vict  c.  16.  This  stetute  contains  a  complete  code  fu  the 
regulations  of  the  proceedings,  the  transfer  of  the  shares,  nl 
the  general  management  of  companiea  incorporated  byActtf 
ParUament.  '  Tbe  Landa*  Clanaaa  Conaotidation  Act,'  1815, 
was  pasMd  at  the  same  time,  consolidating  all  those  ptvn- 
ttona  which  it  had  previooaly  been  neceaaary  to  insert  a 
the  ^>ecial  Act  of  any  company,  which  required  povm « 
acquiring  land  compnuaorily  for  the  putpoaea  of  the  snitf- 
taking. 

The  peculiar  character  of  railway  nndertakinp  raadaid 
neceaaary  '  The  Kailwaya*  Clauaes  Consolictation  Act,'l&4S; 
whieh  lays  down  regulations  as  to  the  ctmatmctioii  of  itil*^ 
works,  ue  amount  and  mode  of  enfocdng  the  payment « 
tolla  and  fsrea,  and  tbe  making  ui  by-laws  for  the  coadactif 
thdr  bnrineM,  which  are  binding  upon  all  penm 
soever. 

S.  A  second  class  of  joint-stock  cdmpanies  are  tbe  W17 
few  established  under  the  atetate  1  Vict.  c.  73,  or  the  pit- 
eediiu  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  e.  91,  whidi  hxn  fa«en,alraa4r» 
farred  to. 

3.  Ranking  eompaniee  formed  since  1844.  form  a  diiliKt 
class.  They  were  until  recently  regulated  by  the  lUl^ 
7  &  8  Vict  c.  113,  but  most  now  he  i^atered  under 'Thi 
Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies'  Act,*  16fi7,  vhidi  yrmenm 
the  individnal  liability  of  the  partnera,  and  contains  pnn- 
siims  for  tbe  company  beduR  wound  up.  Banking  compsuta 
eonstitoted  prenona  to  1844,  may  avail  themsclvea  of  the 
advantages  of  the  itatote,  by  baiaig  legistned  nndac  its  {d- 
Tiaions. 

4.  The  last  class  of  trading  corporatitua  are  tbe  rwiitotd 
joink^tock  companies,  ngulated  by  the  Joint-Stock  Genr 
panie^  Acta,  1856  and  18ft7,  nndir  which  Mven  or  m» 
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ptnont  majr,  by  laliteribiiiff  *  namonmdnm  of  uROciatton, 
and  otherwue  complying  with  the  nqaisitioiii  of  the  statata 
in  iMpect  of  TegiitratioD,  form  thenuelTes  into  an  incorpo- 
nted  oompany,  with  or  without  limited  liabiUty. 

Thia  registration  is  obtained  by  delinriiig  to  the  regiBtrar 
-  of  jointHStock  companies  a  memorandam  of  aaitociation,  stating 
certain  particnlBrs  io  a  prescribed  form.  Upon  registration 
being  effected,  the  snbscnbets,  together  with  such  persons  as 
from  time  to  time  are  admitted  to  be  afaareholders  in  the 
company,  become  a  body  corporate,  having  a  perpetual  snc- 
eession  and  a  common  seal,  and  power  to  bold  lands  to  a 
oartain  extent,  and  with  consent  of  tha  Board  <tf  Trade  to 
aayextent  whaterer. 

The  ecmpany  may  hold  itself  forth  to  tha  paUie  as  one  of 
which  the  members  are  liable  either  with  or  withont  limit, 
according  as  the  founders  of  it  choose  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  limited  liability  or  not.  Where  the  liability  of  the  share- 
holders is  limited  by  the  memorandnm  of  association,  the 
word  '  limited '  mast  be  the  last  in  the  registered  title  m  the 
company,  and  must  be  inseparably  attached  to  its  name. 

The  statnte  requires  that  a  register  of  shareholders  shall 
be  kept ;  and  that  this  list  be  annually  revised,  and  a  cnp^ 
fomisned  to  the  rwistrar  of  ^oint-stock  companies.  This 
copy  is  open  to  public  iospection,  so  that  all  the  particniarg 
of  importance  respecting  the  company  can  be  at  any  time 
aseertjuned  by  persons  dealing  with  it. 

The  afihirs  of  a  registered  company  are  also  liable  to 
examination  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  while  the  statutes  con- 
tain a  complete  code  of  regulations  for  windii^  np  a  com- 
pany unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  or  which  it  is  thonght 
desirable  to  wind  up  for  other  XMSons.  Directory  who 
declare  a  dividend  when  the  company  is  insolvent  are  jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  dividend,  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  company ;  and  ereiy  person  concurring  or  car- 
rying on  the  buinesB  of  the  eompuiy  when  the  number 
of.  the  partnen  is  less  than  atnvk,  is  Hvezallj  liable  for 
its  debts. 

This  species  of  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  being 
wonnd  up,  either  voluntarily  or  compnlsorily.  A  voluntary 
winding  np  may  take  place :  1.  Whenever  the  period,  if 
any,  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  company  expires,  or  the 
event,  if  any,  occurs  upon  which  it  is  to  be  dissolved : 
9.  Whenever  the.  company  has  passed  a  special  resolution 
nqniring  its  winding  up. 

A  company  may  be  wound  np  compulsorily :  1.  By  virtue 
of  a  special  resolatlon  to  that  effect :  S.  Whenever  it  does 
not  commence  bnuness  within  a  year  of  its  incorporation, 
or  snspends  business  for  a  year :  3.  Whenever  the  share- 
hdldets  are  less  than  seven  in  number :  4.  Whenever  the 
company  is  onable  to  pay  its  debts:  or,  6.  Whenever 
three-fourths  of  the  eaptal  hive  been  lost  or  become  una- 
vailable. 

A  company  is  to  be  deemed  unable  to  pay  its  debts : 
1.  Whenevsr  a  creditor  i<a  CO/,  has  served  a,  demand 
of  payment,  and  the  company  has  for  three  weeks  neglected 
to  pay  the  claim,  or  to  secure  or  compound  for  it  to  the 
aatisfoetion  of  the  creditor :  and,  S.  Whenevn  an  exeontion 
is  returned  unsatisfied,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  proceedings  take  place  in  the  ease  of  companies 
whose  liability  U  unlimited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  in 
the  case  of  companies  with  limited  liability  in  the  Court  of 
Baiikruptcy.  <Blaekstone'a  '  Commentariss,'  Mr.  Ken's  edi- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  686^ 

JOSG,  SAN.   [CALiTORmi,  S.  2.1 

JOUY,  VICTOB-JOSEPfi-KTIBNNE  DB,  was  bom 
IB  the  hamlet  of  Jony,  near  Versailles,  in  1769.  When 
only  thirteen  he  accompaniedthe governor  of  French  Guyana 
aa  Bons-lientenant  to  that  colony,  but  remained  there  scarcely 
a  year.  Qe  returned  to  Versailles,  continued  his  education 
for  two  yi^srs,  and  then  left  France  a  second  time  for  the 
French  East  Indian  possessions  as  an  officer  in  the  Lnxem- 
boiurg  regiment.  In  1790  he  was  a^n  in  France,  joined  the 
revoluti(manrpaTty,and  rapidly  attained  military  promotion, 
but  dmiog  Ue  Reien  of  Teetor  became  suspected,  and  fled  to 
Switzerland.  On  Robespierre's  foil  in  July  1704  he  returned 
to  Paris,  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  Pan  nnder 
Qanenl  Henou,  and  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Con|. 
Tention  in  the  streets  of  that  city  on  the  Slst  of  May  (2nd 
I^airial)  1796.  Very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  arrested  ; 
then  released,  and  sent  as  commander  to  Lille ;  then  again 
arrested  on  an  aecusaUon  of  being  in  communication  with 
Lord  Malmesbnry  the  English  minister,  but  acquitted  and 
xaatiHed  to  his  nmctiooi.    Disgusted  howevnr  with  these 


repeated  prosecutions  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  military 
career ;  he  therefore  solicited  his  discharge,  which  he 
obtained  toother  with  a  pension  for  hfs  good  services  and 
wounds.   He  was  now  thir^  years  old,  and  after  a  ftow 

months*  service  in  a  civil  capacity  at  Brussels,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  IiteratuT«.  His  first 
efforts  were  some  vaudevilles,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Deloncbamp  and  Dieulafoy ;  but  his  first  great 
soccess  was  the  opera  of '  La  Vestale,'  the  music  by  Spontini 
which  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academy  in  1819.  This 
was  foUowod  by  several  other  operas,  among  which  were 
'  Les  Amssones,*  with  muiie  Mehu,  and  "Les  Abencev^ 
rages,*  with  music  by  Chembini,  which  still  retsin  possession 
of  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  comedies,  both  in  pro!<e  and 
verse,  with  considerable  miceess ;  and  several  tragedies,  ot 
which  *  Sylla '  obtained  a  marked  success.  The  work  how- 
ever on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests  Is  'L'Bermite  de 
la  Chanss^  d'Antin,'  a  series  of  essays  on  men  and  manners 
in  France,  which  first  appeared  in  the  *  Gazette  de  France,' 
in  1813-14,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  publimbed  in 
five  volames,  ISmo,  1815.  Thev  were  considered  in  France 
as  the  suceessfal  rivals  of  the  English  '  Spectators,*  '  Onor- 
diann,'  and  *  Ramblers.'  They  no  doubt  nave  conriderahle 
merit,  the  style  is  easy,  the  observation  acute,  the  description 
animated,  and  the  characters  often  drawn  with  much  quiet 
humour,  ^ey  may  exhibit  some  resemblance  to  the  essays 
of  Addison  or  Steele,  but  none  whatever  to  those  of  Johnson. 
They  display  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  surface  of  society, 
but  they  have  little  depth.  Some  attempts  are  made  tA  l£e 
pathetic,  hat-the^  are  rather  maudlin.  They  were  however 
very  successful  m-France,  and  the  author  followed  up  his 
success  by  the  '  France  Parleur,*  '  L'Hennite  de  la  Guyana,' 

*  L'Hermite  en  Province,*  the  last  a  collection  by  aevend 
writers,  but  all  infinitely  inferior  to  the  first.  '  L'Hermites 
en  Prison,'  however,  and  *  L'Hennites  en  Libert^,'  written 
in  1623  and  1824,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Jay,  were  of  a 
better  kind,  and  were  received  with  much  appunse  by  the 
liberal  party  in  France.  M.  Jony  has  also  written  on 
politicaf  economy^  and  likewise  two  novels,  *  Cecil,*  and 
*Le  Centenaire,*  in  1827  and  1833.  He  edited  for  some 
time  the  'Journal  des  Arts,'  and  he  contribnted  innumerable 
articles  to  various  newspapers  and  joumali.  Ha  died  at 
Paris  in  October  1846. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Comldl  has  been 
already  mentioned;  [DaLEaans,  Court  or,  iffS.]  It  onlr 
remains  to  be  added  thai  besides  ite  autiiority  in  ecclesiastical 
admiralty,  and  colonial  causes,  the  Judical  Committee  has 
been  recently  constituted  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Probate.  It  also  decides  on  ap- 
plications for  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  patents ; 
and  the  republication  of  books,  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
author  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  has  refused  to  publish. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION.  [SEPAaATioN,  Juoioial, 
S.  2.1 

JUDSON,  ADONIRAMjfounderof  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  in  Birma,  was  bom  August  9,  1788,  at  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  where  his  father  was  a  CoD£regaiionalist 
minister.  Having  passed  throogh  the  classes  of  ^>wn  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  honours^  he  entered  the  Andover 
TheoU^ical  Seminaiy ;  and  whilst  there,  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  which  he  chanced  to  meet  with,  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  missionary  service  in  India.  Some 
fellow-students,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  views,  became 
nmilarly  impressed,  and  they  eventually  formally  stated  to 
the  coll^  authorities  their  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  missionary  office.  There  was  then  no  missionary  society 
in  America,  but  the  council  referred  the  matter  to  a  generu 
committee,  who  resolved  that  it  was  advisable  to  institute  a 

*  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.'  Whilst 
this  board  was  in  process  of  organisaUon,  young  Jadson  pro- 
ceeded in  1811  to  England,  to  consult  wiui  the  directors  of. 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  On  his  war  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer 
and  carried  into  Bayonne,  but  Judson  was  release^  after  a 
short  detention,  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  his  connt^- 
roen.  In  London,  he  received  only  qualified  promises  of  aid, 
but  the  American  board,  though  .as  yet  without  funds,  re- 
solved to  found  a  mission  in  Birma,  to  which  they  appointed 
Judson  and  three  other  young  students  as  missiooanes. 

Having  on  the  5lh  of  February  1812  married  ACss  A. 
Hasseltine,  he,  twelve  days  after,  embarked  with  his  young 
wi£s  for  India.   Four  months  later  they  loiidf^  M  J^^^^ 
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wbere  they  met  vith  a  warm  welcome  from  Dr.  Carey  and 
tbe  Senunpore  mianoDariei,  but  the  Bengal  govemnieDt  pe- 
remptorily ordered  Jodaon  and  his  companions  to  retnm  to 
Aneiiea  by  the  same  ahip  in  which  thmr  ud  arrived.  Jndson 
however  wai  not  dispoaed  to  give  m  nil  pprpoiB  lo  oarily. 
He  Bcoordinely  iodk  a  pawge  to  tha  I^e  of  France,  proceeded 
thence  to  Madras,  ana  from  there  to  Bangoon,,  m  Birma, 
where  he  urived  Jnly  14, 1613. 

Before  leaving  Calcutta^  Mr.  Jndson,  whose  views  on  the 
■object  cS  baptism  had  nndeigone,  a  change,  was,  with  bis 
wile,  re-bapUsed  by  immersion  by  Dr.  Carey.  He  in  conse- 
quence resigned  his  connection  with  the  Bwud  of  Missions; 
and  when  he  landed  at  Ranf^n  to  commence  bis  missionaiy 
work  he  was  nnconnected  with  any  society,  and  withoat  any 
naeans  of  future  support.  He  addressed  himself  however 
without  delay  to  the  task  of  acqniriog  the  Birmeae  langnage, 
unaided  by  dictionary  or  grammar,  whilst  the  native  ha 
engaged  as  a  teacher  knew  not  a  word  of  English.  By  per- 
severing labour  he  in  some  two  or  three  years  waa  able  to 
speak  the  language  with  some  da^pree  oi  readiness.  The 
Bsptiata  of  America,  on  hearing  of  his  devotion,  bad  promptly 
formed  a  missionary  society  to  support  him,  and  sent  him 
ont  Bcnne  asMStants,  one  of  whom  waa  a  printer.  Tbe  Seram- 
pore  missionaries  presented  a  printing-press  and  a  fount  of 
Birmese  type.  Mr.  Jndson,  now  not  only  ennged  in  preaching 
imd  personally  instmcting  the  natives,  but  desiirons  to  benefit 
those  whom  his  voice  could  not  reach,  drew  np  in  Birmese 
a  'Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  which  was  the  first  work 
issued  from  the  Rangoon  press ;  and  portions;  of  scripture 
and  several  tracts  followea.  As  soon  as  the  mission  was 
fairly  at  work  Mr.  Jodson  made  visits  to  other  Birmese 
towns,  and  to  Ava,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
king ;  and,  having  obtained  permission  set  about  establishing 
schools,  in  which  Mrs.  Judson,  who  had  also  mastered  the 
langosge,  waa  a  veiy  earnest  and  saccessfnl  helper.  The 
mission  was  gang  on  favonnbly,  when  the  aovereign  of 
Binna  provoked  the  Eo^ish  to  declare  war.  Bangoon  was 
made  a  point  of  attack  1^  the  British  forces }  bnt  twfbre  th^ 
arrived,  Mr.  Judson,  witn  the  other  missiooariea,  was  seized 
and  put  into  prison.  There  he  remained  for  several  months, 
subjected  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  the  most  cmel 
treatment;  but  at  length,  when  the  success  of  the  English 
was  beyond  question,  he  was  employed  to  act  as  transutor 
for  the  Birmese,  and  Mrs.  Jndson  was  sent  to  the  British 
camp  to  mediate.  A  treaty  of  peace  being  signed,  Mr. 
Judi.on  and^N  companions  were  permitted  to  resume  their 
labours.  He  returned  to  Rangoon  ;  and  there,  worn  out  with 
toil  and  anxiety,  the  companion  of  his  early  dangers  and  the 
sharer  of  hit  laboors  died,  October  1826,  during  his  absence 
in  Ava.  Some  eight  yeara  later  he  married  a  second  wife, 
the  widow  of  a  fellow-misnonary  named  Boardman. 

an  early  period  Mr.  Jaiuon  had  r^uded  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  Binnese  as  the  great  work  of  his 
life  ;  and,  after  having  been  for  several  years  en^iaged  upon  it, 
he  at  length,  January  31st,  1S34^  had  the  happiness  to  com- 
plete his  task.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  to  press,  and  by 
the  end  of  1835  the  printing  was  finished  of  the  first  edition,  in 
3  vols,  lai^ge  8vo.  But  he  soon  became  convinced  of  its  many 
imperfections,  and  he  at  once  set  about  thoronghlv  revising  the 
whole,  with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain.  This  revision 
was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  immediately 
printed  in  a  thick  4to  volume.  It  has  oince  undergone  care- 
ful correction  by  various  Oriental  scholars,  and  now  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
eaatern  t<m|^ea.  Almost  as  aoon  as  the  printing  of  this 
revised  edition  of  the  Bible  was  finished,  with  characteristic 
eneigy  Jadson  commenced  at  Mmdmem,  whither  he  had 
removed,  the  preparation  of  a  Birmese  Dictionary.  Bnt  his 
own  ill-health  interrupted  the  wmk,  and  the  health  of  hia 
wife  failing  also,  he  determined  to  return  to  America,  in  the 
hope  that  their  native  air  might  restore  their  vigour.  Mrs. 
Judson  died  off  Sl  Helena  (3eptemb'>r  let,  1845),  but  ho 
•  arrived  in  safety  at  Boston  a  month  afterward  His 
reception  by  the  various  religious  societies  in  America  was 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind.  Special  services  were  every- 
where got  np,  and  enormous  crowds  of  persons  assembled  to 
greet  him.  His  atay  however  was  but  brief;  he  had  deter- 
mined to  retnm,  and  if  posuble,  end  his  days  in  Birma. 
But  he  did  not  return  alone.  Anxious  to  find  some  one 

auilifled  to  write  a  memoir  of  his  second  wife  (a  memoir  of 
tie  fint  had  already  been  writtanX  he  waa  introdnced  to  an 
accomplished  young  lady.  Hiss  Chnhbnck,  whose  writings 
under  tbe  psendonym  of  Fanny  Forester,  had  had  an  nn- 


nsually  laige  amonnt  of  popolarity  in  ralifpons  ciroles;  ud  tlw 
not  only  undertook  to  write  tb»  Ufa  of  the  seomd  Ha 
Jndson,  bnt  soon  consented  to  become  the  third.  Thsv  wen 
married  in  June  1846 ;  in  July  thay  embarked  at  BtMa, 
and  in  Deoembot  the^  landed  at  Moolaein.  The  wam. 
waa  now  in  a  flonrishmg  itate,  and  Jndson  felt  that  be  might 
derate  himself  to  the  easier  task  of  snpervinon,  and  to  dw 
complerion  of  his  Dictionary.  Of  this  he  was  permitted  fo 
see  tbe  first  part  printed  in  1849,  but  he  did  not  Uve  to  ««■  ' 
plete  it.  His  faeuth  failed,  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  to  recruit  He  embarked,  bat  gm 
rapidly  worse,  and  died  at  sea  on  the  12th  of  April  ISSOi 
His  '  Burmese  and  English  Dictionary  *  was  completed  bm 
bis  papers  by  Mr.  E.  A.  ^vens,  and  printed  at  Moolm^ 
in  1862.  It  ia  re{|arded  as  a  work  of  great  value,  and  ii  in 
fact  the  only  Dictionary  that  has  been  compiled  of  the  fiit- 
mese  language.  With  his  Birmese  Bible  it  formed  a  rut 
work  for  one  individual  to  accomplish,  in  the  nudit  d 
labouis  so  many  and  so  eshanating  aa  those  of  the  fiHmdff 
and  director  of  an  Indian  missicm.  As  a  Chriitian  misiiauiy, 
Mr.  Judson  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  respect  bj  all  neti 
among  his  eonnbrmen,  and  also  in  England,  thonjh  U 
course  with  especial  reverence  by  the  Baptists. 

Several  Lives  of  Mr.  Judson  have  been  published,  ofwlucli 
the  chief  are  those  by  Clements,  Oilette,  and  WajUod. 
Memoirs  of  each  of  his  wives  have  also  been  published :  me, 
'Lives  of  the  three  Mrs.  Judsons,'  having  passed  tluoogh 
several  editions.  Each  of  these  ladies  was  an  aothotw. 
Besides  various  papers  for  the  Birmese  converts,  tht  fint 
Mrs.  Judson  wrote  a '  History  of  the  Barman  Mission;'  ths 
second  wrote  poetry  ;  and  the  third,  besides  her  '  Memon 
of  Mrs.  Boardman  Judson,'  wrote,  as  Fannv  Foiester,  the 
'  Records  of  Alderbrook,'  a  work  very  popular  in  Amerie^ 
and  mora  than  once  reprinted  in  England ;  *  The  Qieit 
Secret;*  *  Missionaiy  Biography;*  'The  Eatbayaa  Skn,' 
&c.  She  died  June  1,1864. 

JUOLANa  [WautOT-Tan.] 

JULIS,  a  genus  of  Fishes  helonfpng  to  the  ta^ 
Zabrida.  The  head  is  smooth;  cheeks  and  |iIl-coven 
without  scales,  the  lateral  line  bent  auddeoly  dovuvndi 
when  opposite  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fine.  In  other  renedi 
this  genus  resembles  Ledtrtu.  [Labsidx.]  An  exam{ue<if 
a  very  beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  known  under  the  duk 
of  the  Rainbow-Wrasae,  was  described  by  Donovan  u  tika 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  is  the  J',  MeditaroMo  of 
Risso,  the  J.  vulgariM  of  Fleming  and  Cuvier.  Ihiifiihii 
most  remarkable  for  its  varied  colours.  Its  back  is  greenitbr 
blue;  the  longitudinal  band  is  orange ;  beneath  that  are  lilio- 
coloured  bands  on  a  silvery  ground ;  Uie  head  is  varied  vitk 
brown,  yellow,  blue,  and  silver ;  the  dorsal  fin  orange,  witk 
a  purple  spot  on  the  membrane  connecting  the  three  ^pinaM 
rays.  (Yarrell,  SrUith  FithM,) 

JIJNCDS,  a  genus  of  pluits  belon^ng  to  the  nsM 
order  Juneacete.  This  genus  is  distingnidwd  by  its  iofeiioi 
perianth*,  composed  of  6  glnmaceous  leaves  g  its  3-ceUed 
3-vajved  capsules,  the  seed-bearing  dissepiments  of  ths  nlm 
being  in  their  middle.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  m 
found  mostly  in  moist  bogg^  situations  in  the  colder  piili  of 
the  world :  several  aranfioweTer  iuhabitanta  of  tropicel 
regions. 

J.  ^'wttt,  the  Soft  Rush,  and  J.  corrgionuraUu,  the  Cos- 
mon  Rush,  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  pUitisg 
into  mats,  for  chair-bottoms,  and  for  conatriMiting  small  taf- 
basketa.  The  wicks  also  of  the  candles  known  u  naO' 
candles  are  made  from  the  pith,  or  more  properly  qiealuss 
the  softer  inner  portion  of  the  stem  of  Qm  name  tp^om, 
which  ia  chiefly  composed  of  cellnlar  tisma.  The  wpiaet » 
cnltivated  in  Ja^  £ke  tice  entirely  for  makii^  floor^msis, 

Rashes  of  vanooa  kinds  form  frequently  very  tronblsHOi 
weeds  in  sgricnltnre.  They  grow  best  on  rich  land  tbit  it 
wet  and  cold.  They  must  be  destroyed  by  covering  then 
over  with  dry  materials  of  various  kinds,  aa  ashe^  lime,  sad 
drift  from  roads ;  but  the  best  mode  of  getting  nd  of  tbea 
is  to  fork  them  up  by  the  roots  in  the  sommer,  and  ifiv 
letting  Uiem  lie  for  a  fortnieht  or  three  weeks  to  diy  to  bus 
them.  This  however  will  be  found  onlr  a  tempoiaiy  dimI* 
of  getting  rid  of  themaaleMthegronnacm  which  th^ffo* 
Is  well  drained. 

JUNQMAKNf  JOSEF,  an  eminent  Bohemian  lexiea|i»* 
pher  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  at  Hndlitz,  near  teamiK 
on  the  leth  of  Jnlv  1773.   His  father  wu  »  peaasn^ 
specially  occupied  himself  with  the  manageawntof  bass^iBd 
Jungmann,  who  eoiiy  showed  a  ^iU^^  tom,  had  nmot  to 
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■bngf^  with  in  d«ratiiig  lumuilf  to  bis  &TOQrit*  {numiti. 
Hit  example  sppakn  to  h&ve  ptodnced  an  effect  on  othen  of 


tbongh  from  his  name  he  wai  endently  of  German  deicent, 
and  though,  as  hia  after  life  erinoed,  he  had  talents  for 
acqairing lansnages,  sesma  to  have  felt  as  a  peculiar  hardship 
the  necessity  he  was  noderof  obtaining  a  mastery  of  German. 
He  made  it  the  main  hnsiosta  of  bis  after  life  to  restore  and 
promote  the  study  and  cnltlvation  of  the  Bohemian  laogoage, 
-v^icb,  in  his  boyhood,  was  almost  abuadMied  to  the  use  of 
the  peasantry,  and  which,  owing  in  a  cmndmble  degree  to 
his  exertions,  ii  now  the  onUnaiy  luinage  of  Bohsmiaa 
M>hom,  who  wen  formerly  accnstomed  to  einploy  either 
Owmui  or  latin.  Ho  i^died  first  at  Beraan,  and  then  at 
the  Univemty  of  Pragne  ;  and  in  the  year  1799  obtained  an 
^pointment  as  teaeber  of  grammar  at  the  gymnasiam,  or 
gramiuar  school,  of  LaitnehU,  wboe  he  devoted  part  of  his 
uisare  to  giTing  gratmtons  instmction  in  Bohmian.  While 
at  Leitmeritz  ne  iranslated  several  specimens  of  English 
poetry— Pope's '  Eloisa,'  and 'Messiah;'  Ooldamitb's  'Ed- 
win and  Angelina;*  Oray's  'Elsfty  in  a  Country  Cbuch- 
^ird ;  *  and  More  all  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  was  com- 
pleted about  1804,  faiU  not  published  till  1811,  and  which 
came  to  a  seomdeditioD  in  164^  in  the  '  Nowonski  Biblio* 
teks,*  a  eollecitim  of  the  Bohemian  daasics.  In  1816  he  was 
tiaasfenred  to  Prague  a«  professor  of  Latin  at  the  gxammar 
school  of  the  Old-Town,  of  which,  in  1834,  he  becane  tiie 
prefect,  or  principal.  In  1840  he  was  chosen  reetw  of  the 
Daivervity,  an  office  which  waa  delivered  to  him  by  his  bro- 
ther Antonin,  who  bad  ocenpied  it  the  year  before,  while  his 
brother  Jan  read  high  mass  as  part  of  the  ceremonies. 
Antonin,  who  has  written  several  medical  works  in  Bohe- 
mian, has  also  published  an  essay  on  the  Sanscrit  language, 
and  Jan  is  likewise  an  aathor  in  ue  native  tongue.  In  1846 
the  infiroiities  of  age  compelled  Josef  to  retire  from  the 
management  of  the  gymnasiam,  hot  he  vas  still  occupied 
with  correet'nn  works  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  16th  of  November  1847.  He  had  for  several  yeara  been 
an  object  of  affectionate  veneration  to  (he  Boheoiian  public. 

Jongmmn  is  the  anthor  of  two  works  which  are  certain  to 
preserve  his  name.  One,  the  'Slownik  Cesko-Nemecky/ 
the  great  Bohemiui  Dictionair,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  com- 
prising at  least  Ibnr  thousand  pages  of  dose  print  in  double 
eolumm^  is  a  stupendous  monument  of  zeal  and  diligence, 
which  the  Bohemians  proudly  place  by  the  side  of  Johnson 
and  Adelung.  The  only  other  dictionary  of  a  Slavonic  lan- 
guage which  can  be  compared  to  it  is  tne  Polish  of  Linde, 
which  is  indeed  more  rich  in  points  of  derivation  and  com- 
MTisnn.  In  conformity  with  its  title,  '  Bohemian-Germui 
I>ictionary,*  equivalents  to  the  Bohemian  words  are  given  in 
Oernian  in  this  elaborate  work,  bat  the  main  mass  of  in- 
formation which  it  contains  is  only  accessible  to  the  Bohe- 
mian  xcholar,  uid  even  the  Pre£(ce  is  given  solely  in 
Bohemian.  This  dictionary,  which  passed  through  the  pre>B 
between  183S  and  1839,  was  pnblisbed  at  the  enensa  of 
the  Bohemian  Museum,  and  in  an  imperial  decree  which  was 
issued  soon  after  its  appearance,  it  was  directed  that  the 
orthography  adopted  1^  Jungmuin  should  be  taken  as  a 
standArd  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  triumph  how- 
ever was  a  short-lived  one,  for  already  in  1843  the  Museum 
had  adopted  another  system  of  orthograpby,  to  which  Jung- 
mann  waa  obliged  to  conform  in  other  worlu  issued  bnder  its 
aespioes.  " 
literature 
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compilation  to  all  who'take  interest  in  a  canons  branch  of 
literary  resesrch.  The  first  edition,  which  was  issued  in 
1826,  was  out  of  print  for  several  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second,  which  Jnngmann  was  enga^  upon  at 
the  time  of  his  deiUh,  and  which  was  pnbUshed  in  1849.  It 
is  not  ao  much  what  ita  title  indicates  as  «  complete  Bohemian 
InbHoipraphy.  The  narrattya  portion,  which  is  somewhat 
dry,  hanny  occnpies  a  tenth  part  of  the  work,  ihe  rema;nder 
is  a  oompVeta  and  minute  enumeration  of  eTOry  book  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  printed  or  manuscript,  of  which  Jung- 
mann  could  acquire  information,  from  those  of  the  earliest 
period,  the  manuscripts  discovered  by  Hanka,  to  the  year 
1846.  He  even  had  the  patience  to  form  a  list  of  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  periodicus,  so  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
fciy  eopious  indexes,  a  leadn  may  ascertun  in  a  few 
fltanta^  iriddi  of  the  works  (tf  Diekens,  Scott,  and  Sfaakspere 


were  ttsnslated  into  Bohemian  by  the  year  1646,  who  wen 
the  translators,  and  when  the  vetums  appeued.  The  mis- 
cellaaeons  writii^  of  Jnogmsna  wsre  collected  in  one 
volume,  and  published  by  the  Bohemian  Moseam  in  1841. 
They  mainly  consiiit  of  translations  from  English,  French, 
and  German,  bnt  there  are  some  essays  on  the  favourite  sub- 
ject of  bis  native  language,  which  are  curious  in  matter  and 
animated  in  manner. 

JUNOT  ANDOCHE,  DUG  D'ABRANTES,  was  bom  at 
Bossy-les-Foiges, on  theS4thof  Septemberl771,accor<iin>i  to 
the  Duchess's  *  Memoirs,*  whilst  aU  ihe  biographical  diction- 
arifls  fix  the  date  in  October  at  the  sane  year.  He  had 
b^[nn  to  stn^  for  the  kw,  when  the  political  events  of 
1791  induced  him  to  enlut  in  the  battalion  d  volootem 
ndsed  in  the  departmrat  of  the  Cdle-d*Or:  be  soon  disiin- 
goished  himself,  and  his  fsIIow-BoldieTa  made  him  a  seigeant 
<m  the  field  fm  one  of  his  acts  of  daring.  In  that  grade  he 
was  serving  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  when  Bonaparte,  not  yet 
a  iteneral,  commanded  the  artillery,  and  having  di>eemed  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  Jnnot,  attached  him  to  his  person.  The 
captore  of  the  place  raised  the  commandant  to  a  genfral  of 
brigade,  when  Junot  wss  made  a  captain,  and  became  the 
fint  aid^e-camp  to  General  Bonaparte.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  continued  the  sole  aide-de-camp  of  Ovneral  Bona- 
parte; he  is  even  stud  to  have  shared  his  purse  with  bis 
superior  officer  during  the  few  months  that  he  remained 
uattaebed,  priw  to  the  13th  Veodeniiaire  (October,  J  795). 

He  aeeompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  in  179^  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Lodi,  Areola,  CMtigli<me.  and  Lnnato,  at  which  last 
battle  he  was  badly  wounded.  In  1799,  h<t  took  part  in  the 
campiugn  in  Egypt,  when  at  the  combat  of  N'<zareth,  with  a 
troop  of  three  hundred  horse,  he  held  a  body  of  several  thou- 
sand Mussulmans  in  check,  till  KUber  came  to  his  relief. 
He  greatly  assisted  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Bmmaire,  in 
overthrowing  the  Directorv.  For  this  timely  service,  he 
was  made  Commandant  of  t'sris,  in  1800 ;  married  to  Made- 
moiselle dn  Permon  (whose  family  had  long  been  coimec  ed 
with  that  of  Bonaparte)  on  the  18th  October  of  the  same 
vear;  and  created  a  general  of  division  in  1801.  In  1804 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Paris.  On  the  Ut  of  Febm- 
aiy,  1805,  he  received  the  title  of  colonel-general  of  hus!<aT«, 
besides  being  decorated  with  the  gr<<ttd  ea^e  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  hkewisa  sent  on  several  missions  to  the 
Court  of  Lisbim,  his  part  of  ambassador  being  suddenly 
changed  at  Itst  into  that  of  aggressor,  when  the  ^tod  under^ 
standing  between  France  and  Portugal  had  ceased,  in  1806. 
Junot  then  took  forcible  posuession  of  Portugal,  and  hel.1  his 
gruund  there  for  nearly  two  yenr*,  when  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley's  victory  at  Vimiera,  on  the  2Ist  of  August  1808,  and  the 
coDcInsion  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  nine  days  after  the 
battle,  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Portug4l  by  the 
French  army,  and  Junot'^  retarn  to  Paris.  He  had  alr^-aiiy 
received  bis  title  as  Due  d'Abrantes ;  but  fr^m  this  period 
he  lost  all  &vonr  with  Napoleon,  having  no  chief  coiiimmd 
entrusted  to  hia  orders.   In  1812  he  waa  directed  to  j'lia  the 

Erand  arm^,  and  the  8th  corps  was  ostensibly  placed  under 
Is  command,  bnt  the  orders  from  Berthier  were  transmitted 
rather  to  his  lientenauts  than  to  himself,  and  th-  only  time 
his  name  was  mentioned  in  a  bulletin,  he  waa  reflected  upon 
as  having  shown  "a  WHnt  of  resolution."  Under  this 
reproach  his  spirit  sank  ;  he  was  refused  employment  in  tha 
campaign  of  1813,  and  shortly  afterwards  wu  wttacked  with 
mental  disease.  In  this  stale  he  was  c<>nveyed  to  the  house 
of  his  fiither,  at  Montpelier,  on  the  22nd  of  July  1813  ;  the 
following  day  he  threw  hiinseif  oat  of  a  window,  broke  one 
of  his  thighs,  and  it  became  necoisaiy  to  amputate  the  leg. 
He  died  on  the  28th. 

Laura  Pishom,  Dachesse  d'Abrantes,  was  bom  at  Mont- 
pelier,  November  6, 1784,  and  was  only  cixteen  when  married 
to  Junot,  in  1800.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  frankness  of 
q)eech,  and  equally  remarkable  for  the  prodigality  of  her 
expenditure.  As  a  conseqnenee  she  made  enemies  at  court, 
during  her  husband's  life,  and  when  his  death  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  bad  turned  the  tide  of  her  fortnne,  she  had  no 
savings  to  support  herself  and  family.  &he  therefure  had 
recourse  to  her  pen  for  her  snbttistence.  She  wrote  many 
tales  and  novels;  bnt  her  principal  work  was  her  'M^moiies 
au  Souvenirs  historiques  snr  Napoleon,*  published  in  1831. 
As  the«e  memoirs  conrained  many  incidents  relating  to  the 
early  life  of  the  French  emperor,  iis  success  was  univeratU 
throughout  Europe.  The  Duchesne  d'Abiutes  died  in  ex- 
treme  poverty  on  the  7th  of  June  1836. 
JUI^EU,  ADBIEN  I>£,  son  of  Antoiu-Lanrent  da  Ju>- 
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nra,  wai  born  at  Paris  ontlwaSrd  of  DoeenibMrlTW.  H« 
vat  edooated  Ibrtbe  nudical  pcotenu^bot  dmted  himMlf  to 
the  itndy  whidi  had  nndeiwl  hiB  &Uier  lamba^  and  becanis 
Ms  Kcceasor  in  his  chair  of  botany,  and  the  inharitnr  of  his 
virtue  and  talents.  Adrian  do  Jnsura  wrote  no  great  work, 
bat  his  commnDications  to  scientific  jonnials,  monognph", 
■cientific  biographies,  &c.,  were  very  nameroni.  Among  the 
more  important  of  his  wriiings  may  be  named  hia  '  Do 
U^jhorbiacaanim  Oeneribas,'  &c.,  1824 ;  '  Sor  les  Flantes  da 
Chili ; '  the  '  Flora  Ba«ili«  Mendionaliii,*  written  in  conjooc- 
tion  with  M.  Aogiute  de  Saint-HiUira  ;  hia  contribaUon  to 
the  '  Coars  El^meutaire  d'Huitoire  Natnrelle  *  of  H.  Milne- 
Edwards,  &c.  M.  Adneo  de  Joasieu  was  chosen  in  1S31  a 
member  of  the  Acad^ie  des  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent ihe  year  of  his  death.  He  died  on  the  S9th  of  June  1863. 

JUSTICES,  LORDS,  OF  APPEAL  IN  CHANCERY. 
These  judges,  who  are  two  in  nnmber,  were  ore^ed  by  the 
statute  14  &  16  >^et.  c.  88,  to  asaiat  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  in 
the  drtermination  of  aj^als  from,  the  Master  of  the  HUHU 
nnd  Vice-Chancellors.  They  possess  besides  an  original 
icrisdicUon,  so  that  when  all  the  appeals  are  disposed  of, 
ihey  may  hear  causes  in  the  first  instance.  Lord 
Chancellor  may  sit  with  them,  or  separately  as  a  Conrt  of 
Appeal.  In  Bankniptcy  the  Lords  Jastices  constitata  the 
CoDrt  of  Appeal ;  in  matters  of  lunacy  they  have,  under  the 
sign  maooHl,  the  same  aothority  as  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.  The  authority  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  petty  sesnons  haa  been  eonsidaably 
extended  td  late  years,  eipadally  with  refiarauw  to  jvTeniw 


ofibttdia ttl pemu goilty df petty larcaniea.  TfaMe< 
nwy  now  W  lunaiarily  dealt  wilfc  ay  two  inafpstntas,  ec  oot 
stipendiary  magistrate,  instead  <tf  being  sent  for  triid  by  a 
jury,  the  punish m«mt  <tf  the  offender  in  no  case  however 
exceeding  six  months'  imnrisnunent,  with  or  witbost  hard 
labour.  Asaanlta  <n  femalaa  or  male  chUdm  under  fbsrtean 
may  likewise  be  inquired  into  in  a  summary  way,  and  the 
offender  if  uonvicted  aentenoed  to  a  similar  punishment 
(Blackstone's  '  Commentaries,*  Mr.  Slsit's  edititn,  voL  it., 
pp.  246,  333).  Two  magiHtiatea  in  petty  aesaionB,  or  one 
stipendiary  magistrate,  have  also  recoitly  reeeiyed  authority 
to  giant  orders  proteetiaa  tba  earoings  of  a  manied  wodian, 
who  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  from  him  or  hia  cradiloa 
(SO  &  ai  Vict,  c  86,  s.  21.) 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  [Jusrion  or  m  Puoi, 
&  fi.]  Nnmeioaa  atautea  ham  been  passed  of  late  years 
with  Uie  view  of  pioTiding  for  the  efactoal  refonnaiion  of 
criminal  duldien ;  bnt  the  law  is  still  in  a  tranntional  if  not 
experimental  state.  Criminal  Coorta  are  now  kowem 
enabled  to  sentence  juvenile  crinunala  to  conineniesit  in 
reformatories,  whidi  the  magistratoa  of  coantiea  and  ^ 
tricts  are  enabled  to  provide  for  thia  ponoae,  the  pareata  bei^ 
compellable,  if  able,  to  provide  for  thiur  matntcoaiiee  and 
eduo&ti(Hi.  The  progress  of  public  opinien  and  of  kigialatioB 
on  this  subject  of  deep  interest  and  of  national  iuportanet 
will  be  found  traced  in  ^  work  reoenUy  published  by  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  which  ia  deroied 
to  an  account  d  the  means  to  be  taken  fx  the  xepceasioa  af 
orime. 
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KAFFRARIA.  JCArraARU.] 

KAFFRARIA,  BRITISH.  This  name  is  applied  to  a 
dependency  or  militaiy  possesdon,  recently  annexed  to  the 
Cape  Colony  in  South  Africa.  The  annexation  arose  out  of 
the  £oflir  War  of  1847.  For  twenty  yean  before  that  date 
the  settlers  in  the  Albany  district  oi  the  Cape  Coltmy,  being 
near  the  eastern  h'ontier,  wen  often  exposed  to  irruptions 
from  the  Kaffirs.  Successive  governors  of  the  colony— Sir 
B.  D'Urban,  Sir.  P.  Maitland,  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger— had 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  suppress  these  inroads.  In  1847  Sir 
H.  Smith  subdued  for  a, time  the  Kaffirs,  but  their  deep- 
seated  resentment  against  the  white  settlers  broke  out  again 
with  great  force  in  1860.  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  Sir 
H.  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  from  King  William  s  Town 
establitihing  martial  law  in  the  colony,  and  ordering  all 
colonists  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  to  rise  m  masse  to 
defend  the  frontier  against  the  Kaffirs.  The  British  troops 
suffered  much  annoyance  and  loss  in  the  harassing  bush- war- 
fare which  ensued.  On  the  8th  NovmUwr,  1861,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Kaffin  in  the  Waterkloof,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fordyce  and  several  officers  and  men  of  the  74th 
regiment  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  wounded ; 
the  Kaffirs  escaping  nnhurt.  In  Janoary  1852  Major- 
General  Cathcart  replaced  Sir  H.  Smith.  On  the  SOtb 
December  General  Cathcart  defeated  the  Basitos,  a  Kaffir 
tribe,  on  Berea  Mountain  in  the  Orange  Soverei^ty,  shortly 
after  which  three  chiefs  named  Macomo,  Sandili,  and  Kreiu 
submitted  to  the  British,  and  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
end.  A  treaty  of  piece  was  ratified  at  a  conference  between 
the  General  and  the  Kaffir  chie&  held  near  King  William's 
Town  on  the  9th  of  March,  1863.  This  war  cmt  Eng- 
land ahout  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  ooontiy  called 
British  Ksfl^a  ia  a  Urge  district  eastward  of  Cape  Colony, 
over  which  the  British  government  hold  a  kind  of  sovereign^ 
or  protectorahip^  the  precise  character  of  which  has  not  been 
very  clearly  defined.  British  military  poets  an  maintained 
at  various  points  over  the  area.  The  district  ia  divided  into 
counties.  Buffalo  River  is  considered  the  harbonr.  A  town 
call  ed  London  is  to  be  establithed  at  the  mouth  of  Boffido  River. 

KALE,  or  KAIL,  SEA.  [CaufBB.1 

KAISARIYEH,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  to  the  north  of  the  Etjish-Dagh  (the  ancient  Argtnu) 
in  about  38°  41'  N.  laU,  35"  26'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion variously  estimated  at  26,000, 40,000,  and  60,000,  con- 
sisting of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  The  plain  a  laid 


out  in  cm^-fields,  and  screened  on  the  east  and  west  by  low 
hills  covered  with  jjardens  and  vineyarda,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  volcanic  depovts.  llie  town  is 
■unrounded  by  an  old  walled  moat,  and  further  defended  by 
an  old  dtadet  partly  in  ruins.  The  houses,  which  an  from 
8000  to  10,000  in  number,  an  built  of  stooe  and  lime,  bet 
many  of  them  have  a  cracked  and  dilapidate  appearaoea 
caused  by  the  freqaent  earthquakes.  The  streets  an  nairew 
and  dirty,  the  squares  and  market-places  alao  abound  with 
filth ;  and  the  naturally  healthy  climate  ia  poia<med  by  the 
absence  of  all  sanitaiy  arrangements.  The  oazaars  are  ex- 
tensive and  well  supplied  with  European  maoufactared 
goods,  wooUena,  silks,  hardware,  iron,  &c.  The  Armenian 
merchants  display  their  wares  in  a  large  place  called  ihe 
Vizir  Khan ;  th^  consist  of  hardware,  snuff-boxes,  glass 
beads,  Red  Sea  shells  for  ornamentation,  paper,  cards,  pad- 
locks, &c.  Of  native  articles  exposed  for  sale  the  chief  are 
yellow  berries,  which  are  grown  in  the  plaina  of  Caaues, 
wool,  gall-nnti,  goata -hair,  tragacanth,  cotton,  akins,  fan, 
sultana  raiaina  and  other  fruits,  ma<lder  and  other  dyeetnft. 
AmoQg  the  priocipal  atmctnrea  in  the  town  are  the  mosque^ 
the  convent  of  Siddi-Battal,  and  some  nttnaolenma/na 
Armenians  have  a  bishop  aod  two  charches  in  Kaiaariy^s 
the  Greeks  also  have  a  church.  The  mann&ctoied  pradoeta 
of  the  town  are  chiefly  yellow  marocco  leather,  cotton  «^nffif, 
and  coUon-yam. 

Kaisariyw  in  site  and  sound  ia  identical  with  the  ancient 
Cammia,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  which  waa  originally 
called  Masaca.  The  plain  in  which  it  stands  ia  wateied  by 
the  Melas,  now  called  the  Kaia-Su,  which  was  dammed  np 
by  king  Ariarathea  to  form  a  lake  a  little  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Halys  (not  Eophntes  as  emweously  stated  by 
Strabo),  Mazaca  was  called  also  EuKbeta^  and  numenm 
coins  with  this  epigraph  have  be«i  found  on  the  site.  It  vras 
taken  by  Tigranes,  aim  its  inhabitants  carried  off  to  his  new 
capital  Tigranocerta.  Whu  C^^ndocia  wat  made  a  RomaK 
province  in  the  rdni  of  the  emperor  Tiberiaa,  Maaaca  wan 
named  Cssuwa.  It  became  a  place  of  neat  impcnrtaaee  ia 
the  latw^  times  of  the  enpin.  when  takm  by  Sapor  in  th« 
reign  of  Valerian  (abont  4.0.  869)  it  had  a  pc^Utioa  aC 
400,000.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  walla  were  repaired. 
There  are  maiqr  rains  and  heaps  of  rubbish  of  ancient  strac- 
tnres  aboat  the  town.  Csesareia  gave  title  to  a  CatristiaM 
tuahopfrom  an  early  pniod  of  the  ChuFch ;  it  is  the  birth-plaa* 
of  St,  Basil  theOiml^  who  beoamebi^g^^^^|^a  ji. 370l 
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(Btnfao;  Bnidaii  Entro^n;  HuniltoD}  Bmmrdua  tn 
AnaMHHffirj  DkHaanry  tfOfide  and  Smam  Qtogrt^ty.) 
KAKODTLE.  rCAooon,  in  Cbddbtbt.  A  1.1 
KAMMERERITfe.   [BCuoealoot,  .S;  1.1 
KANDY.  rCANDT.l 

KANE,  ELISHA  KENT,  M.D.  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  vaa  bom  Febnui;  S,  IBSO,  in  the  ci^  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  a  bod  of  Jndge  Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  eldest  of  seven  children.  He  wu  edaoated  at  the  Uai- 
▼ersity  of  Virginia,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  UmTersiW 
of  Pennsytrai^  where  he  gradoated  with  honoon  as  M.D. 
in  184S.  He  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  a^pcnnted 
Snrgeon  to  the  American  Mission  to  China.  He  Tiaited  the 
interior  of  -the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  availed  hinwelf  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  his  position  to  e!qtlore  the  Philip- 
pine^  which  he  aceomplidwd  diiefly  on  foo^  and  made 
eharti  and  maps  whidi  an  itill  pneemd.  He  deeoended 
Into  the  great  enter  of  Tad,  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  The 
diseent  bad  only  once  before  beni  attempted  by  an  Enropean, 
and  was  nnsnecessfni.  Dr.  Kane  was  lowered  into  the  crater 
by  means  of  a  rope  formed  of  bamboos,  and  reaped  gronnd 
nt  m  depth  of  more  than  200  feet  He  then  detached  him- 
self from  the  rope,  and  clambering  downwards  dipped  his 
specimen-bottles  into  the  smoking  lake.  In  retamioj^,  the 
hot  ashes  charred  his  boots;  and  owing  to  their  giving 
way  onder  his  feet,  he  fell)  repeatedly  before  he  was  able 
to  get  back,  and  fasten  the  rope  roand  his  body,  by  which  he 
was  at  length  haaled  np  nearly  insensible.  A^r  remaining 
some  time  in  China,  he  traversed  a  part  of  Hindostan.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Esypt,  where  he  examined  the  inter- 
esting antiqaities  of  the  ^per  Nile,  bnt  nnfortnnately  lost 
his  jooraals  and  other  papers  in  the  river  as  he  was  retom- 
ing ;  and  being  attacked  with  violent  ferer,  narrowlr  eacqied 
dttUi.  He  afterwards  went  to  Oreeca,  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  Meant  Helicon.  Sobseqaently  he  sailed  to  the  west 
coast  cS  A&ica,  examined  the  slare-martSj  and  intended 
going  to  the  kingdom  of  Abomey,  bnt  was  nnable  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  owine  to  another  attack  of  dangeroQS  fever, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  suffered  during  the  remainder  of 
hia  life.  After  his  return  to  America  he  was  engaged  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  where  he  distingaished  himself  oy  hit  skill  and 
tnaveT^  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Nopalaca. 

Dr.  Kane  was  engaged  in  the  American  coaBt-snrvey  of  the 
Onlf  of  Mexico,  when  he  received  a  notice  by  telegraph, 
tAhj  12,  1850,  of  the  intended  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
JTolui  Fraoklio,  by  means  of  two  vessels  famished  by  Mr. 
Orimiell  of  New  York,  and  fitted  ont  at  the  expense  of  the 
goTemment  of  the  United  StatM.  He  immediately  has- 
tened to  New  York,  and  on  the  2Snd  of  May  the  two  vesseli, 
the  Advance  and  the  Reacne,  sailed  from  the  haibonr  ttf  that 
ety.  Dr.  B^ane  was  attached  to  the  expedition  as  senior 
medical  officer,  on  board  the  Advance,  nnder  Commander 
He  Haven.  The  expedition  left  Baffin's  Bay,  on  its  return, 
September  6, 1851,  and  after  a  favourable  passue  of  twenty- 
iror  days  reached  New  York.  Dr.  Kane  pabtished  'The 
U.  S,  Grinnell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
a  Personal  Narrative  by  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D.,  U.  S.  N., 
with  lllnstrations,*  Svo,  1853,  London  and  New  York. 
Before  he  had  completed  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the 
press,  Mr.  Orinneli  of  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
Feabody  of  London,  prepared  a  second  searching  expedition, 
in  the  Advance,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Dr.  Kane,  and  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  31it  of  May, 
1603.  The  Advance  auled  np  Baffin's  Bavj  and  tiiroagh 
Smith's  Strait,  and  reached  78"  43'  N.  lat.,  the  highest  lati- 
tnde  attuned  by  any  of  the  expedition!),  except  that  of  Parry 
in  hia  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  Advance  was 
frozen  np  during  twenty-one  months,  provisiona  became 
scarce,  and  the  supplies  i^  ere  at  length  exhausted,  the  men 
were  affected  with  scurvy  and  other  sickness,  and  two  of 
them  died,  as  did  also  the  sledge-dogs.  Dr.  Kane,  nnder 
these  circamstances,  resolved  to  quit  the  ship,  and  endeavour, 
partly  in  boats  and  partly  in  nledges,  to  reach  the  Danish 
■etUemeDts  on  the  coant  of  Greenland,  1300  miles  sonth 
from  the  position  of  the  Advance.  Duriog  the  greater  part 
of  this  joomey  their  daily  provision  consisted  of  six  ounces 
of  bread-dost  and  a  piece  of  frozen  tallow  the  size  of  a 
walnnt  per  man.  Fortunately,  after  ten  weeks  travdling, 
and  vdien  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  they  killed  a  seal. 
At  the  end  of  eighty-fbnr  days  th^  reached  the  Danhh  set- 
tlement! of  Upemavtk,  where  they  were  kindly  received 
and  ho^tably  treated.  Only  one  man  was  lost  on  this 
temble  jonmey,  and  he     an  accident.  Meantime,  nothing 


having  been  heaid  of  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statet  fitted  ont  a  reUe^expedition, 
coaristing  of  a  maU  screw^teamer  and  a  dippei^ba^,  under 
the  command  of  Uevtenaat  Hartstene,  <tf  the  United  Statee 
navy.  This  expedition  suled  from  New  York  on  tiie  31st  of 
Hay,  18M,  and,  having  reached  the  Danish  settlements,  the 
missing  party  were  fonnd,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  Oct. 
1 1 , 1855.  In  May,  1656,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Soeie^  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Kane,  "  for  his  distin- 
guished sernees  and  important  discoveries  in  the  polar 
rMions,  and  for  his  valuable  memoir  and  charts." 

In  1856  Dr.  Kane  pabliabed  bis  *  Arctic  Ex^lo^ationa :  the 
Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
in  1853-65,*  Philadelphia,  S  vols.  Svo.  In  the  aotnmn  of  the 
same  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
hiling  health  proceeded  tivence  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in 
hope  that  he  might  derive  benefit  from  the  climate,  but  died 
at  Havaii^  Febraaiy  19, 1857.  His  nnnains  were  conveyed 
to  his  nabve  eity  id.  Philadelphia  and  were  intemd  there 
with  nnnsnal  demonstrations  of  pnblie  lespeet  and  grief. 

A  badly  written  *  Biography  ^  E.  K.  Kane/  by  W.  Elder, 
was  pnblidied  in  1658. 

KANSAS,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, established  by  Act  of  Congress  1854,  occupies  the 
country  lying  along  the  river  Kansas,  north  of  the  lodiu 
Territory,  and  extending  northward  to  the  Nebraska  River. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  river  Missouri,  which  divides  it  from 
the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Territoiy ; 
W.  by  offsets  of  the  Rocky  Monntsina ;  and  N.  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska.  The  area  is  1U,798  square  miles.  The 
eatmuted  population  in  1656  was  36,000. 

fijr  far  the  laigar  part  of  the  Territory  consists  of  an  nn- 
rechumed  wildemees,  over  which  roun  tribes  of  native 
Indiana  in  search  of  gmne.  The  eastern  and  southern  por- 
tions are  broad  open  prairies,  well  watered  and  veiy  fertile, 
bnt  thinly  timbwed.  The  centre  of  the  Territory  forms  a 
portion  of  ttte  Great  American  Desert,  which  is  said  t<i  be 
fffl*  the  most  part  wholly  irreclaimable,  and  to  present  scarcely 
an  oasis.  On  the  west  are  ontljring  members  of  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  chief  river  of  the  Territory  is  the  Kansas, 
the  bead  streams  of  whidi  rise  near  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  between  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Nebraska.  Its  two  principal  branches,  the  Republican  and 
Smoky  Hill  forks,  mn  finr  a  connderable  portion  of  their 
course  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  apart  Republican  Fork 
issues  from  a  rather  laive  lake,  in  39°  5S'  N.  lat.,  103°  30' 
W.  long. ;  Smoky  Hill  Fork  rises  in  the  mountain  region 
east  of  Sonth  Peak :  their  junction  is  near  39*  N.  lat.,  86° 
80*  W.  long.  The  united  stream  is  known  as  the  Kansas : 
its  general  conne  is  eeat-l^-nvth  to  ita  ocmflnenoe  witii  the 
Missouri,  in  39"  N.  lat.,  »l°  39*  W.  long.  has  a  fnU  body 
of  water.  Is  340  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  said  to  t>e 
navigable  for  steam-boats  for  150  mites,  and  for  keel-boats, 
with  its  forks,  for  some  hundred  miles  higher.  Republican 
Fork,  tbe  larger  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Kansas, 
receives  on  its  right  side  two  considerable  affluents,  Solo- 
mon's Fork  and  the  Grand  Saline.  Numerous  smaller  tribu- 
taries swell  the  main  stream  and  its  affluents.  The  chief  of 
the  secondary  streams  belonging  to  this  Territory  which  fkll 
into  the  Missouri  are  the  Nemawhaw  and  the  Independence. 
The  Missouri  itself  forms  the  eastern  bonndaiy  of  Kansas, 
and  affords  an  invaluable  outlet  for  its  products.  The 
Nebraska  Rirer,  on  tiie  northern  side  of  the  Territory,  is  a 
veiT  wide  but  shallow  river,  with  a  rapid  carrot  and  a  bed 
fall  of  shifting  sandrbanks :  it  is  navigable  by  steam-boata  for 
about  fiO  miles.  The  great  emigrant  and  Fnmont  routes  to 
Oregon,  Utah,teid  Caliromia  lieacrosa  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
and  follow  the  line  of  one  or  otiier  of  these  rivers. 

As  ftir  as  the  country  has  yet  been  examined  geologically, 
ita  southern  and  eastern  parts  appear  to  belong  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  system  ;  the  rocks  consisting  largely  of  monn- 
tain  limestone  and  sandstone.  In  the  son^-easiera  comer  is 
periiaps  some  portion  of  the  basin  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
Rocks,  or  Coal-Bed  of  the  Indian  Territoiy.  The  western 
aud  northern  parts  of  Kansas  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  strata 
of  the  Cretaceous  group,  bnt  we  have  no  detailed  account  of 
the  rocks.  The  cotratry,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
wastes,  ia  considered  to  possess  a  fertile  soil  and  a  salnbrions 
climate,  while  almost  every  part  is  wdL  watered.  The 
nairiea  are  of  the  best  kind,  bnt  are  deficient  in  timber. 
The  river  bottoms  have  a  ridi  alluvial  adl.  The  few  settlen 
who  have  estitblished  themselves  within  the  Territory  are 
«id  to  report  very  highly  of^its  c^Wljg^^^ 
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the  nrfim  of  the  coimtay  U Teiy  littlt  known.  Theonly 
MtUemt-nt  beyond  the  racently-foonded  city  of  Wormtv 
ud  a  few  KHttered  farm-hoasei,  it  the  mUitaiy  «tatiQii  of 
Fort  LoBTenworth  on  the  MiKonri. 

The  Tast  tract  known  u  Nebruka,  indntUng  an  area  of 
npwaids  of  1M.000  sqoan  milet,  of  which  Kanua  f<-nni  the 
southern  part,  was  a  portion  of  the  coQQtiy  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  ihe  French  in  1803.  It  h«a  been  left 
till  the  IsKt  few  years  to  the  ondisturbed  occnpatitm  of  the 
native  IndiKBn,  bat  the  constaot  stream  of  we«tem  migra- 
tion, which  canned  the  growth  of  one  and  another  Territory 
and  State  on  its  eastern  and  soathem  borders,  and  still  more 
perhaps  the  flood  of  emigration  which  poured  acroei  it  to 
Utah  and  California,  led  to  propoeitions  which  increased 
yearly  in  urgency  foi  its  organisation  m  a  Territo^.  The 
first  nil  fbr  the  oiganivation  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  introdnred  ipto  Congress  in  184S,  nnt  rejectrd. 
Sabseqnent  measures  met  with  a  i-imilar  ^te.  But  in  the 
aes^ion  of  18M  a  hill  was  intiodnced  for  forming  out  of  this 
extensive  tract  two  TerritMifSt  Nebraska  in  the  north,  and 
Kansas  in  the  south ;  and  as  the  form  of  the  bill  re^opened 
the  question  of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  new  slave 
stateH  nonh  of  36''  30*  N,  lat.,  vhich  the  measure  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  understood  to  have  settled 
should  not  be  done,  it  was  'made  ihe  occasiun  of  a  most 
(arutst  straggle  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
slavery.  Eventually  the  bill  was  passfrd,  empoweiiog  the 
orfiaiiisatioii  <A  the  Territories,  bat  Uirowing  open  the  occn- 
pstioD  vf  the  soil  to  all  citizens  of  the  UniUid  States,  and  to 
all  who  shall  make  the  asusl  declaration  of  their  desire  to 
become  citizens ;  and  providing  that  the  inhabitanti  of  each 
Territoty  »hall  detenuine  for  themselves  whether  the  insiitn- 
tion  of  staveiy  shall  exiut  among  them.  The  consequence 
of  this  provision  is  said  to  have  been  that  a  coosiderable 
Btiniber  of  the  more  vdent  sUvehulden  of  the  snuthem 
s'atea  at  once  prepared  to  remove  with  their  property  into 
Kansas  with  a  view  to  obtain  possession  of  it  in  the  inieresi 
of  the  Houih,  as  well  as  to  avail  themselves  of  its  rich  agri- 
cnltnral  and  other  resources.  But  the  movement  was 
immediately  met  by  a  counter- movement  in  the  nonh.  A 
corjtoiation  «as  at  once  organised,  and  received  a  charter, 
having  for  its  primary  object  Lbe  colonisation  of  Kansas  by 
free  labour.  The  dispute  between  the  two  parties  has  not 
only  led  to  much  violence  in  Kansas,  but  has  occasioned  a 
seveie  htruggle  in  Congress;  but  the  matter  seems  not  yet 
(March,  1858)  to  be  terminated. 

KaNTUKK,  county  of  Coik,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  poet- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  barony  of 
■  Duhallow,  is  situated  in  62«  11'  N.  lat,  8'  62'  W.  long.,  126 
miles  S.  W.  from  Dublin,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Allna  and  Dnllua,  which  after  their  junction  flow  into  the 
Blackwater,  3  miles  south  of  the  town.  The  .population. of 
the  lown  of  Kanturk  in  1851  was  3125,  besides  3352  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  Kanturk  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
divided  into  33  electoral  districts,  contains  an  area  of 
186.523  licres,  and  had  in  1851  a  ix^alation  of  41,801. 

Tlie  town  of  Kanturk  is  neatly  built.  The  chief  indnstrial 
products  are  beer,  flour,  and  seige :  wool-combing  is  carried 
on.  S  X  yi-arly  fair*  are  hfld.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
the  bridewell,  and  the  workhonee,  which  occopies  a  site  of 
six  acres,  are  the  chief  public  stroc lures.  Near  the  town 
aie  the  remainK  of  Kanturk  Castle,  which  was  boilt  by  the 
Mac-Dononiih  Miic-Canfay,  prince  of  Duhallow.  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  building,  which  occupies  tne  four  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  is  four  stories 
high  :  in  each  of  the  angles  is  a  square  embattled  tower,  five 
stori'S  hif:h.  The  esiates  of  Kanturk  were  foifeited  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  were  conferred  on  Sir  Philip  PercevaJ, 
fn  m  wliom  ihey  have  de»cended  to  the  earl  of  Egmont. 

KaKAMAN,  b  town  in  Abia  Minor,  which  gives  name  to 
a  pasiialic,  though  the  pa>.ha  resides  at  Koniyefa,  is  situated 
66  miles  S,E.  irom  Komyeb,  in  33°  23'  N,  lat.,  37'  8*  E. 
long.,  and  has  about  2500  hoases  and  15,000  inhabitants. 
As  each  house  is  snrronnded  by  a  garden  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
the  town  appears  very  extuisive  for  itapopolation.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  in  a  aila)<idated  condition.  baiaan  are 
ill  su)  plied.  The  Tarkiah  castle  eonnsta  of  a  square  keep 
Btrengtbened  by  several  roond  and  square  towers,  and  sur- 
routtded  at  a  little  distance  by  an  outer  wall  within  uhidi 
ahout  a  hundred  small  houses  are  built.  In  the  wall  are 
inserted  stones  with  Arabic  and  Tnrki^  inscriptions,  which 
piobatily  were  taken  fiom  ether  boildings.  Among  seroal 
aniued  mosqnos  of  Saiaeanie  architecture  »  one  of  stiikiog 


pnceftilneis,  with  an  ratiuee  ttf  msiUo  acknied  iritk  tnr 
besqaes.  Tlie  Armenians,  who  are  {Htetfy  nunm»o%  Iw*e  » 
large  and  handsome  church  in  Karaman.  A  little  way  notth 
id  Karaman  is  Kara-Dagh,  an  isolated  tnctytic  moontain 
steep,  rocky  and  barren,  riiting  to  the  height  of  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  range  of  the  Tanrns. 
This  town  is  supposed  to  have  ^ven  name  to  the  diatrict  of 
Asia  Minor  called  Kanunania,  or  Caramania,  which  is  marked 
on  some  maps,  bat  is  wholly  unknown-  to  the  Turks. 
Karaman  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  petty  sovereignty  in 
the  14th  and  16th  centuries.  It  is  identified  with  the  aooest 
Zarojida. 

The  name  Karamsnia  has  bem  someUraes  ^ven  also  to 
the  Persian  province  of  Kennso.  rPasBU.] 

KARIA,  or  CABIA,  a  division  m  Aata'Mioer,  whidi  com- 
priaed  the  sonth-weatwn  cwmer  of  that  peninsnla.  U  wis 
bounded  S.  and  W.  br  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  N.  by  tht 
T^illey  of  the  Meander,  and  E.  bv  Fhrygia  and  Ljrcia. 
Herodotus  (L  142)  places  Priene,  wnich  was  north  of  the 
Mftander,  in  Caria,  and  it  is  most  probable  thst  Carta  com- 
prised the  lower  valley  of  that  river ;  and  that  the  Mesaogis 
range,  now  the  Kastaneh-Dagh,  which  forms  the  waterabed 
between  the  Meander  and  the  Cayslrns,  was  its  no<tbem 
limit.^  The  natural  limit  towards  the  east  would  be  Mount 
Cadmos  and  its  great  sontbem  offshoot,  now  the  Bo»-Dagh, 
which  mns  at  a  litile  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  Om 
Calbis  (Dolomon-Chai) ;  but  according  to  Strabo  it  seena 
that  Caiia  oom^rised  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Calbis  also,  w&eh  lies  east  of  this  range,  and  extended  to 
the  western  bate  at  Mount  Dadala  and  to  the  month  of  the 
river  OlancuSjthe  townaof  Dadala,  Aiua,«ndCalyiidabeu| 
included  in  Cario. 

With  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Meandu'  (Men- 
den-h),  and  a  strip  along  the  sonih  coast,  west  of  the  Uolf 
of  Glancns  (now  Bay  <u  Maori),  the  snrfsce  of  Caria  is 
extremely  mgited  and  monntaiDoas.  From  the  maas  at 
Mount  Cadmus  (now  the  Babs^Da^b)  rangea  ran  west  and 
south,  and  cover  with  their  ramifications  the  greater  part  d 
the  surface.  The  Bos-D^,  the  sontbem  range,  runs  paiallel 
to  the  Calbis  (Dolomon-Chai),  and  at  a  litile  di»tanee  fi«n 
its  wetit  bank,  attaining  in  its  highest  point  an  elevatiMi  of 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  37'  N.  laL  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  forming  the  high  land,  ancittitly 
called  Lide,  runs  west  and  terminates  in  the  peninsula  it 
HalicamasMs,  between  the  C«ramic  and  lanic  gnlfa,  now 
revpectively  the  gnlb  of  Kos  or  Budmn,  and  luodtiiy^. 
The  Qnlf  of  Isssos  extended  northward  as  Car  at  the  piv- 
montoiy  of  Pos^deion,  now  Cape  Monodendri.  The  other 
branch  range  has  a  sonth-west  direction,  and  teiminstea  in 
the  lofty  Mount  Phoenix,  and  in  the  remarkable  peDinaaln 
the  Rhoaian  Chersonese,  which  stretches  southwuu  towardi 
Khodes  aud  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  ^ynu^ 
The  Cnidiau  Chersonese,  which  scieens  the  Bay  of 
or  Doris  on  the  north,  terminates  westward  in  the  Tria- 
pian  promontory,  now  called  Cape  Krio.  The  Rhodian  Cber* 
sonese  terminates  in  two  remarkable  promontories  —  tJbe 
Kynosema,  now  Cape  Aloupo,  opposite  Rhodes,  and  the 
Paridion  promontory,  opposite  the  luand  of  Syme.  Between 
this  Cheisonese  and  the  island  of  Syme  liea  the  Onlf  ef 
Syme ;  and  the  part  of  the  same  inlet  north  of  the  ialaod  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Doris,  which  washes  the  Gnidian  C9m»- 
Bonese  on  the  soath.  On  the  north-weetcm  aidn  of  Uie 
Rhodian  Chersonese,  fonning  a  subordinate  part  (tf  tlw  Ootf 
of  Syme,  were  the  bays  of  Thymnias,  S^hiwinsi^  asd 
Buhesaius,  or  Bobasan^  This  last  bay  was  the  most  BMth- 
eastern  part  or  bead  of  the  gtUf ;  it  was  named  front  a  towa 
of  the  sam^  name ;  and  near  it,  to  the  west,  was  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  connected  the  Cnidian  Cheraonesa  to  tha 
mainland.  The  coast  along  these  bays  is  bold,  the  limestoas 
rocks  rising  perpendicnlarh'  id  many  places  from  the  water; 
which  is  dear,  deep,  and  abounding  with  sponges.  Tha 
shores  are  remarkably  well  wooded.  The  Cntdian  or  Tii»- 
plan  Chersonese,  which  divides  the  Ceramic  and  Doitan  gnlh, 
consists  of  twopenioeular  portions,  the  more  western  of  which 
was  formerly  an  inland,  and  was  connected  by  the  Cnidiaoa 
with  the  eastern  portion  by  means  of  a  causeway,  [CitiBi».3 
Through  the  narrow  isthmns  which  enuieets  this  Chersons— 
with  the  mainland,  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cnt  a  canal 
the  time  of  Cyras  to  protect  their  city  and  Chetesaan 
from  the  Perkians. 

The  high  land  called  Lyde  extends  to  the  valley  of  Om 
Meander.  Its  nurtheni  slop.)  is  farrowed  by  several  stmuas, 
the  lai|est  of  which  are  the  Mosynoa  ^Sia^S^i^lhfe  Barpwmt 
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(Aip»«a\  Hrf  tin  Mtmm  <TihiM^),  which  but  tImi  in  s 
rpgivQ  ttOai  IdtiM  by  Handoint  (v.  118),  and  it  dtirtcd  os 
its  wetttm  ride  by  the  range  of  Latmos.  Eieept  the  Calbiiu 
lAoA  me  ahn  euled  Indus,  no  itrBBin  ef  imporlaBee  flowed 
to  the  MWh  ooMt  Tlw  Mwwder,  which  carries  off  the 
diaiiMge  el  die  gnatM  part  of  Caria,  flows  ia  a  went-by- 
south  eonne,  and  in  ancient  timee  entered  tiie  sea  to  the 
north  of  the  peninsnla  of  Milstos  the  harbonr  of  latmos, 
which  is  now  filled  np  by  the  deposits  of  the  river. 

On  the  sooth  ooast,  satt  of  the  Rbodiao  Chersonese  and 
the  Itrfty  Mimnt  Pb«Hiix,  was  a  land-locked  bi^,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  town  of  Physoos.  There  was  a 
road  iTom  Physcns  to  Ephesas.  Farther  east  was  another  small 
CbenonesB,  which  sheltered  the  Bay  of  Panonnns  on  the 
west ;  and  on  the  coast  between  this  and  the  Bay  of  Olanetis 
or  Maeri,  were  the  towns  d  Inbraa  and  Canons,  and  the 
nvmontory  of  AiteinMitB.  A  fcw  miles  inland  from  the 
Bead  ot  the  Bay  of  Pantmnns  and  to  the  west  of  the  Calbis 
is  a  lane  lake  six  or  eight  miles  across,  and  with  a  nnmbar 
of  small  streams  ninning  into  it ;  a  channel  twelve  miles  in 
lengih  eonneeis  it  with  the  sea.  Fellowes  says  its  waieis 
sre  braekieh.  All  the  soutbero  coast  of  Caria  eastward  from 
lloont  Phcsnix,  and  ntending  to  the  nionntaii'is  inland 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  was  called  Pensa.  This 
disiret  is  veiy  beaaiifel,  and  contains  many  fertile  traets. 
Thi:-  inegnUr  coast  of  Caria  is  most  pictnresqiw,  indented  by 
eonntless  beys  and  inlets,  whose  ilwrBS,  g«i«nklty  bold  and 
well-wooded,  are  in  parts  diversified  by  extensiTe  ancient 
ruins,  and  belted  by  nnmeroos  islands. 

Tfaoni;fa  Caria  is  extremely  moontaihoos  it  contains  some 
meiniTefaioh  plains,  and  awe  is  a  good  deal  of  £cztilelBiid 
in  tiie  vmlleya  ut  the  MMuder  and  its  feeders.  The  monn- 
taine  are  iu  most  {Mrts  well  dotbed  with  bmber ;  tan,  oaka^ 
and  plane-trees  being  the  prvrailin^^tedes;  Tht  chief  pro- 
dacts  are  wheat,  fits,  olive-ml.  frnits  of  all  kinds,  and  win& 
The  vine  is  trained  to  ^  np  the  highest  trees.  The  wine  of 
Cuidus  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  The  palm-tree  and 
ihe  omnge  grow  Inxariantly.  Cattle  are  fed  oo  the  mountain 
pBi4nie«,  and  fheep  are  nnmeroos ;  the  green  slopes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Marsyat  are  covered  with  flocks,  the  climate  owing 
to  difference  of  level  varioM  greatlv ;  in  the  lower  groandsit  is 
hot,  while  the  high  lands  are  cold,  wintry,  and  inow-covered. 
At  the  sooroe  of  the  Mosyons  the  winter  lingers  to  March  or 
April.  Thtt  limestone  which  everywhere  aboands  affurds 
excellent  material  for  bnilding.  Among  other  mineral  pro- 
ducts Fdlowaa  mentions  izon-stone  of  great  purity  as  aban- 
damt  betwera  Stntenieeia  and  Mylasa>  mica-whist,  marble, 
&e;    Wnnn  Bp^l^  nboand,  and  Uiere  an  gaseous  flamso. 

The  Caiians  nuuntained  that  they  wen  an  antocthonons 
people  descended  from  Oar,  the  brother  of  LydoH  and  Hynu. 
Aeeoi  ding  to  Cretan  aecoonts  they  orii^inally  inhabited  the 
£g«nn  iolands,  were  subject  to  Minos,  whose  ships  they 
manned,  but  they  paid  no  tribote ;  and  that  driven  from  the 
islands  i>j  lonians  and  Dorians,  they  came  to  the  msinland 
wb«ie  thev  dist^laced  the  LeloKOs  and  Pelasgi.  Homer  men- 
tiona  the  Caiians  with  the  Lele^ea,  Caaconei,  and  Pela^, 
among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans ;  and  tb^  were  proba- 
bly bO  continental  people  and  related  to  each  other.  The 
Cannii,  whose  town  Caunos  was  on  the  south  coast,  spoke  a 
loDguage  skin  to  that  of.  the  Carians.  Tbuqrdides  says  that 
tlM  oany  inhaUtanta  of  the  iBgesa  ialauds  wen  Carians  and 
PboBoicuns,  and  that  they  were  pitta*.  Then  seems  little 
donbt  from  Tbsoydides  (i.  8.)  that  the  Ca<ians  with  some 
other  people  oecuined  the  t«laiul  of  Detos  at  some  earl  v  period. 

In  Homer's  time  ihe  Carians  occapied  Miletus,  the  banks 
of  the  Meander,  and  the  heitthta  of  Mycale  to  tlie  north  of 
the  river.  The  Ionian  emi((ration  drove  the  Caiians  from 
Mycale  near  which  Priene  was  built,  from  Myos,  and  frOm 
the  city  of  Miletus.  The  Doriamt  ditipossessiid  them  of 
Ualiearuassns,  Cnidnn.  the  Triopian  Chersonese,  and  probably 
from  the  island  of  Kos.  The  sontb  coast  was  probably 
seized  hj  the  Rhodians  abont  the  same  time.  Thus  the  piin- 
tnpal  parts  of  the  »ea  const  ven  oeeopied  by  Greek  colonies, 
but  not  all,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Carians  furnished  70 
ahipe  to  the  Pvrsian  fleet,  while  the  Dorian  settlements  np* 
plied  only  30  riiipe.  North  of  the  Maander^nd  in  the 
Dw^booniood  of  the  Greek  oolonies  then  was  probably 
•em*  internuf  ton  between  thedriaDS  and  their  neighbours ; 
bttt  they  mainfaiMd  their  lan(tu)tge,  and  in  the  interior  the 
popnlation  was  pun  Corioa.  They,  lived  in  smalt  towns  or 
Tiiloftea,  and  f<Hraned  a  federation  with  oonomon  nligiona  rites 
to  Zens  Chiysoorens.  The  fsderotioa  was  called  Chrysao- 
I  Us  i^ace  ef  neeting  fsr  aeiifloe  ud  deUbentioD  ww 


tin  spot  when  tlie  Uaosdoniam  after  die  time  of  Aluaiuler 
fmmded  Stratonieeia. 

Caria  was  inelnded  in  flie  IdngdMn  wl  Croeim,  en  whots 
defeat  by  Cyrus  it  came  under  the  Perrian  dtmunion.  In  the 
Ionian  revolt  (n.o.  499-494)  the  C^ans  foi^ht  bravely  side 
b^  ride  with  the  Greeks,  bat  were  at  bist  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. Under  the  prott^ioo  of  Persia,  Caria  was  mled  by  a 
dynasty  of  princes,  whose  capitil  was  Halicarnassos.  Arte- 
miria,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  SaUmis  with 
five  ships,  was  one  of  thsHe  petty  sovereigns.  The  Athenians 
afterwords  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  tribatary,  but 
the  Carians  of  the  interior  maintained  their  independence. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  thers  was  a  qneen  of 
Caria,  named  Ado.  She  sarrendered  to  Alexaoder  the  strong 
towo  id  Alioda,  in  oonridraation  fat  which  he  restored  her 
to  the  nmlMtfaoiityef  which  she  had  besnd^ived.  Caria 
aftarwaras  became  aoceesrively  subject  to  the  Grvek  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Romans  luving  defeated  Antiochua 
(b.0.  190}  sbsjred  Caria  between  Eumenes  king  of  Penda  and 
the  Rhodians,  but  left  certun  towns  free.  Abont  1,0. 129 
Caria  wa<t  added  to  tiie  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

The  Caiians  ware  a  warlike  race,  not  oddioted  to  conmerce 
like  the  Greeks ;  they  hired  tbenuelves  «s  nMreenarisi^  and 
served  under  the  kings  of  Egypt 

Among  the  towns  of  Caria  wereCinDDs  and  Halicamassas, 
which  were  members  of  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in  Aaia.  ffaii- 
esmaww,  now  Bond'onm,  or  Badran,  is  particularljr  inter- 
esting as  the  birthplace  of  Herodotas  and  Dionysins  t>ie 
historians.  It  was  founded  by  a  colooy  from  Traeiene  i  i . 
Ai^olis,  was  the  largest  and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria,  and 
benoM  the  aeaiof  a  Caiian  dynasty  nnder  the  protection  of 
Penia.  One  of  its  mlers,  Artemisia,  wife  and  ristsr  <tf  Man- 
solos,  erected  in  his  honour  the  eelebroted  aspnlebral  monn- 
ment  cmlled  the  Mausoleum,  of  which  then  an  Mill  renuins 
OS  well  as  of  the  ancient  walls.  Some  interesting  senlp'ures, 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Man- 
aoleum,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Haiicamaasw  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  stronghold  of  Pciria  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  aftor  a  long  siege  burnt  the  ci^,  but  was  anable 
to  take  the  acropolis.  ThooKh  afterwords  nboilt  HoUcar- 
nassns  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

Among  the  other  towns  were  Alabeuuta,  now  snpposed  to 
be  Amb-Hitta,  on  the  Tshina,  or  Marias,  when*  are  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  and  other  buildings ;  it  was  noted  for  its 
Inxniy :  Coadmia,  higher  up  the  Manyas,  idmtified  by  Leake 
with  the  Tillage  of  Tshim  when  Poooeke  fvnnd  ooiisi<la» 
aMe  remaina :  Ltir«mda,  to  the  8onth-wei4  of  Alabanda, 
famoos  kit  its  Carion  temple  to  Zens  Stiatios,  to  whidi  the 
Carians  went  in  proeoMion  froin  Mylasa  along  tbe  saersd 
rood  which  connected  the  two  places  (the  rite  of  labranda 
is  unknown) :  lalU  which  Fellowes  erroneonslv  takes  for 
Labranda  was  Eoromns,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  beautifol 
,  Corinthian  temple.  Mjflata,  in  the  intericM-  and  to  tbe  north- 
east of  Halicamassns,  is  now  MtlUusa,  whien  is  built  chiefiy 
from  the  rains  of  the  old  town.  There  are  still  many  beau- 
tiful remains  of  ancient  architectore  at  Uellassa,  which  was 
virited  by  Fellowes.  Eaxt  hj  sooth  from  Mylasa  was 
jSknoAtniMta,  which  was  eiUier  founded  or  rebuilt  on  a  spot 
called  Idriaa  by  a  Macedunian  colony  after  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Stntoniceia  is  identified  by  Vdlowas  with 
Esky-Hiiu,  which  standi  in  a  delightful  oountiy.  Then 
an  remains  of  oeveral  tem^iles,  tbe  marUe  walla  ol  whiA 
are  eovend  witii  inscriptions.  The  ratns  of  the  ancint 
town  extnid  br  beyond  the  village  of  Esky-Uirsa. 

Caunui,  the  chief  town  of  the  Cannii,  was  a  place  of  ooa- 
rideritble  trade,  on  the  south  coast  in  the  Rhodian  Porso, 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  painter  Proto^ensaj  and  &moas 
lor  its  figs.  It  was  fiir  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Bbodians. 
In  the  massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  in  the  time  of 
Mitbridates  Eopotor,  the  Caunii  distiognished  theinselT«s  by 
their  feroeioos  cruelty  to  their  victims.  On  a  height  above' 
Canons  WBS  the  fortress  Imbnu.  Between  Caunns  and  the 
Gulf  of  Qlaucns  was  Ge^^nda^  which  boa  not  been  identified^ 
bnt  is  sapposed  to  be  in  the  hosin  of  the  Tnlaman,  w 
Dolomon-Chai.  the  CalbiB  of  Btraboond  the  Indus  Ury. 

In  the  noith-east  of  Caria,  near  the  Phrygian  hontieiv 
was  Aniioohma  at  the  junction  of  the  MoCTnos  with  the 
Mnonder ;  its  remaina,  vbich  an  described  by  Hamilton 
and  Fellowes,  eonrist  of  the  massive  walls  of  tM  aen^lis. 
and  an  inner  castle,  some  substroetnres  of  buildiDga.  a. 
stadium,  and  a  Bmall  theatre.  Sonthward  from  Antiocheia, 
OB  high  groond  to  the  east  of  the  Moqrnus,  stood  the  oty  oi- 
Jpknd&imf  now  Okmt,  when  we  nnuna  <^  aitean*- 
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tifal  Ionic  temple  of  Aphrodite,  from  whom  the  town  wai 
lutmed.  There  wu  &  city  Planua,  probably  not  fax  from 
Aphrodi^.  Fellowes  ('Asm  Minor  )  says  tiiat  Qhera  is 
the  repMentaAiv*  of  the  andent  Carowra,  whioh  wai  east  of 
Idoont  Cadmni^  near  Uw  ewfines  of  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Phrycia.  It  waa  limoiH  for  ita  hot  apriua  on  Oia  haoln  of 
the  Maander,  by  whioh  it*  iritt  haa  nen  idantified.  Hamil- 
ton fResearebes*)  eonjeetom  that  the  town  waa  named  from 
its  position  on  the  boondaiy  of  Caria  towvds  Fhiypa  {Zap&v 

North  of  the  Mnander  were  IVipoUt,  near  the  point 
where  the  rifer  entera  the  ttlains  (38'  I'  N.  lat.),  where  are 
remains  of  the  city  wal1a,8  toeatre,  and  some  other  bnildinge: 
Mattavra,  weet  of  Tripolia  and  north-eut  of  the  modem 
Kazeli,  and  near  the  modem  villnge  of  Maatanra,  has  some 
ancient  ruins,  most  of  which  are  overgrown  witli  nnderwood, 
and  a  fine  spring  of  cold  water :  TVatUa,  sitoated  on  a 
platpaa  of  the  Mettaogia  above  the  modem  ATdin  ^a  town  of 
abont  6000  homes) ;  the  plateaa  is  covered  witii  rains, 
among-  which  the  Tnrks  have  qnarried  materiali  for  the 
houses  and  walls  of  Aldin ;  the  moat  remarkable  min  is  tiiat 
of  a  palatial  stnietnn,  which  ia  probably  not  ancient : 
Mi^etia  fiirtlier  west  nesr  tiie  month  of  the  Lethana  in  the 
Msander :  aud  Prime,  on  a  loft^  rock  near  the  modem 
town  of  Samsnn,  where  many  ancient  walls  remain,  and  a 
thpaire  cut  ont  of  the  rocky  hill.  Several  of  these  towns 
north  of  the  Mttander  are  nsnally  given  to  Lydla,  to  whidi 
in  later  times  they  seem  to  have  belonged. 

Along  the  wet>t  coast  beyood  Halicaroassils  Were  Mynditt, 
once  the  capital  of  Caria :  CaryandOj  a  city  which  seems  to 
have  stood  partly  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  auunland, 
the  t«o  parts  being  united  by  a  cause  way  (now  a  narrow 
sandy  isthmus),  alonftaide  of  which  waa  the  harbour  which 
Leake  takes  to  be  that  of  Pasba-Ltmani ;  Barowlia,  on  the 
sonthem  shore  of  the  lanie  Gnlf,  between  Myndns  and 
lasDs,  celebrated  for  ita  statne  of  Artemis  CSndyss,  npon 
nhieh,  thoDgh  ezpoaed  to  the  open  sl^.  aeilfaer  lain  nor 
snow  (it  was  said)  ever  felL  latut,  or  tAMfkr,  now  A^t&m^ 
Atgm  Kaleti,  on  a  small  island  at  the  bead  of  the  lassie  Oolf, 
was  fonoded  early  by  Ar^ve  colonists,  bot  received  addi- 
tional Kettlera  in  the  Ionian  emigration  andev  Nelens;  it 
became  a  wealthy  place  owing  to  its  flsheriee ;  part  of  the 
ciiy  walls  and  a  theatre  eat  oat  in  the  side  <Mf  a  rock  still 
remain.  BraneAida  was  famons  for  its  oracle  and  temple  of 
Apollo  Didymena,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains  j 
the  temple  was  robbed  and  bamt  by  the  Persians  (ao.  494), 
bnt  it  was  afterwards  reboilt  A  sacred  way  led  from  the 
aea  to  the  temple  bordered  with  monolitfaio  atatnea  seated  on 
chait^  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the  kneee— 
an  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  (Leake, 
*Aaa  Minor.')  Branehidift  stood  near  a  harboar,  called 
Panormns,  on  the  lonth  <^  the  Poi«daimL  Jfilrtut,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  flon^idiing  towns  of  Osiia  and  fomons 
for  its  woollen  mannfftctnres  and  for  the  nnmenma  colonies 
founded  by  it  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  situated  on  hif^  gnrand 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maander  and  near  its  moatb.  Its 
citizens  were  great  traders  and  powerful  hy  sea.  They 
carried  on  long  wars  against  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was 
subjected  to  the  Persians  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  notwith- 
standing internal  dissensioas  continued  prosperous  until  the 
Ionian  revolt,  instigated  by  its  tyrant  Aristagoras ;  this  event 
brounht  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Uie  Persians,  who 
nttorly  destroyed  it  B.a.  494.  ft  waa  rebuilt,  and  made  a 
long  resistance  to  the  army  of  Alexander ;  bnt  tt  never 
neoToted  ita  formar  impntanca,  ^tboaj^  it  waa  a  pro- 
sproBS  piBca  imder  the  Romans.  Ita  site  ia  mariced  by  the 
modem  village  of  PaUatUa,  whera  am  seen  the  remains  of 
an  enormous  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  Christtsn  efauR^ 
foraied  out  of  a  Greek  temple.  South-east  of  Miletus,  in  the 
mtenor  near  the  brackish  kke  of  Baffl,  which  is  probably 
part  of  the  ancient  Latmions  sinus,  was  fferaOeia  at  the 
we'^tem  foot  of  Mount  Latmus,  where  some  rains  mark  the 
spot.  Near  it  waa  shown  the  cave  of  Bndymion.  To  the 
north  end  of  this  lake,  near  the  Maander,  was  Jfyw ;  and 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmus  lay  Ait^zon,  ruins  of  the 
cicndel  and  vraHs  of  which  remain. 

(Pococke;  Leake,  Atia  Minor;  Sir  O.  FeUowes,  Aria 
*i»op/  Hamilton,  Jteteamhit  in  Aria  Mimr;  DteHonary 
<^0r9dt  and  Roman  Geogr^.) 

KaSS.  a  town  in  Ttekuh  Anunfa,  la  altnated  in  a  high 
ngged  plain,  between  eoOO  and  7O0O  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  i4B,  on  the  Aipa,  a  foeder  of  thoArsxea,  aboot  100  miles 
atiBight-bne  dlaiance  M.E.  fron  Bneraia,  N.W.  from 


BtcytM,  anA  B.B.  from  Balonm  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  40*  ST 
N.  ht.,  43"  E.  long.,  and  has  aboat  lft,000  iahabitaiita.  It 
is  abont  40  mtlea  Wj8.W.  from  the  Buuian  tenm  and 
fortress  of  Gnmii,  or  Al«caiidt(»oL  It  stands  is  a  ncfcy 
amphithaatva  of  Uaok  banltla  hUb,  and  laa  a  dwk  ted 
look,  from  the  total  abaonee  ef  tMoiL  mi  from  tka  dream- 
atanoe  that  all  the  hotsea  an  baiU  of  Uaefc  basalt  It  «e»- 
tains  about  800  houses,  SO  meaqoes,  aad  4  hatha.  Part  of 
the  town  is  walled  and  has  a  eitadtd  bnilt  by  Amaiath  III. : 
bnt  it  ia  nnteadda  against  artillery,  bebg  commanded  by 
heights  within  musket  moge  on  the  oi^oaite  side  of  a  deep 
Barrow  ravine  traveraed  by  the  Ana.  The  two  portioits  of 
the  tovm  are  united  by  tvro  stoM  bridges  tiumwn  acroea  the 
river  whidi  encircles  the  walled  portimi  of  the  town  oa  three 
sides.  Kara  was  formerly  a  la^  town  with  fraai  6000  to 
6000  houses,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Tnrkidi  popolatiai 
abandoned  it  daring  the  Russian  ooeapatioB  ia  183^4,  and 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Rassian  amy  all  the  Armeniana  omi- 
giated  to  the  neighbomiag  praviacas  of  Roasia ;  aa  that 
from  Rnsdaa  ndsaoa  anA  tfaa  dtautun  of  ita  tnhiWtaalB  il 
fdl  iatoaststaofninanddeeay. 

Boon  after  tha  eommaneemanft  of  tha  late  mr  hotwaaa 
Turitay  and  Rosala,  Oenanl  Oayan  was  laut  to  Kan  at  the 
end  of  1808  as  chief  of  the  staff  and  nesMeat  ef  the  mihlaiy 
coumAI.  He  disciplined  tha  Tmkin  army,  and  eoutmctad 
defoaeei.  Ho  was  snceeeded  in  18M  by  UeatenaaftrOoload 
Williams  (now  ib^m^imml  Sir  William  WUIiaias)  aa  hm 
Majee^'e  Commisiioner  vrith  the  Taritiah  forces  in  the  Eaat 
The  defences  were  extended  and  improved,  so  that  when  the 
Russian  General  MoaranriefF,  who  had  invested  Kara,  at- 
tempted to  take  it  1^  assault,  Sept.  SO,  1865,  he  was  repnlaed 
with  great  slaughter.  The  brave  garrison,  howevn*,  after  bmag 
reduced  to  tlm  extremity  of  starvatien,  were  obliged  to  e^nta- 
late.  General  Monravieff  treated  the  garrison,  soldiera  aad 
Inhabitants,  as  well  as  offieers,  with  areat  hamaait^  and  kia^ 
nesa.  By  the  treatr  of  peaoe  eottdoMd  at  Pam  in  160^  Kan 
waa  evacaated  I7  tne  Btasnan  anny,  and  rsitored  to  Tarkay. 

The  pashalle  ot  Kars  indodes  Uie  moat  Mrtham  part  of 
TnAvy  in  Ada,  extending  from  the  Araxae  and  SouuIk 
Da^  to  the  Chorefc-au,  the  Blacks  and  ^a  Rasdsn  franiisr. 
It  IB  a  ragged  country  of  lofty  moantdat  and  high  pbdoa, 
drained  by  the  Araxes,  the  Kur,  and  the  Cbmuk<4B. 

KAWRIE  PINE.  [A0ATBI8.] 

KEITH,  BanAhire,  Scotland,  a  matket-town  in  the  paridi 
of  Kdth,  is  rituated  in  66'  33'  N.  lat,  2"  6V  W.  long.,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  small  stream  called  the  Isia,  aboot  fiO  miles 
S.W.  from  Banff,  178  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Edinbai^.  Ike 
p<milation  of  the  town  of  Kdth  m  ISftl  waa  SlOl. 

The  town  comprises  three  distinct  villans,  called  Old 
Keith,  New  Keith,  and  Fifo  Kdtb.  -  Old  Kdth  ia  a  very 
ancient  villi^e,  and  at  one  time  vras  a  regdity.  It  ia  now  o 
mere  hamlet  N«w  Keith  dates  from  the  middla  of  laat  eea- 
tnry'  It  conaista  ef  live  prindpd  streets,  intmaetad  by 
■everd  smaBer  mes,  mth  a  sqwtre  or  maiket'^Iaoe  in  Hm 
eentre  of  tim  town.  It  eontdns  the  parish  dmrdi,  a  eomt- 
house,  an  Episcopd  and  a  Roman  Catholio  chapel,  besMes 
ehapds  for  nmrregations  of  the  Free  Church  and  UaM 
Presbyterian  bodies.  There  are  a  library  and  a  aaviaga  bank. 
A  nda-market  is  held  weekly ;  and  auveral  cattla-foira  are 
held  annadly,  the  most  impoitaiit  of  which  is '  Sonancr-Bva 
Fair.*  Fifo  Keith,  a  modem  village,  on  the  twnk  of  tha  Islai, 
oppodte  Old  Kdth,  with  which  H  is  connected  by  two 
bridges,  condsts  of  several  well-built  streets.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Keith  are  emplwad  in  the  nunnfoietam  nf 
wooUens,  flax-dreflsi*^  weaving,  Uaaohln^  and  Aa  uamAo- 
ture  of  tobacco. 

KELLIADA,  a  family  of  ndnure  Jfblfcate  betonglng  to 
tiie  LamalHbmnchiate  Aeephalm.  Fofbes  and  Haaley  {Aaee 
this  fomily  between  Lueinidm  and  QwAiAAe.  Tha  Britiah 
£e/^«  embrace  the  geneia  itoMaoakt.  Twimim,  JTeOiv, 
Lepton,  and  Gahomra.  The  genus  Krilta  has  two  ^itidi 
repre>ent8tive«,  K.  tuioriieularis  and  JT.  niiKla.  They  are 
small  but  elegant  Uvalves,  livi^  in  the  creviet^a  of  roek»,  or 
on  shells  or  eea-weeds.  apinniDg  a  byatas,  or  lying  free. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species  known  in  dtffsrant  parts  of 
the  world.  This  genus,  from  which  tiie  family  tuaa  ita 
name,  was  named  alter  Mr.  O'Kelly  of  Dublin. 
KELL8.  [MxATH.l 

KEMBLE,  CHARLES,  vraa  bora  on  the  VHh  o(  No- 
vember 1770,  at  Brecon  (Brecknock)  in  South  Wdes.  His 
fotber  was  Roger  Kemble,  an  actor  and  theatrical  nmna^er. 
Ha  was  educated  at  Uie  English  Roman  Cathdio  Collflg«  at 
Daoay,  in  tfaa  FrtMh  ig^S'^h  'O^^^  *» 
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taiMd  to  fii^lDd  ik  17&S.  H«  vw  piMed,  thnuli  the 
inemBeftitf  bu  bntlNr,  J.  P.  Kinbl*.  in  the  OuunU  Post- 
Office,  Lmdon,  bst  toon  xeugnad  his  ututioii,  aiul  after 
a  few  tiiali  in  private  theatiee  nade  hii  fini  ameinuiee  on 
tiie  public  itage  ai  Sheffield,  aa  Orlando  in  *  Ai  Yom  Like  It.' 
fie  had  engagementa  afterwarda  at  Newcastle  and  other 
towns.  On  the  Slst  (tf  April,  he  nude  his  first  ap- 
pearance  in  London,  as  Maleolu,  on  the  opening  of  tbe 
Aewly-bailt  iheatre  of  Drury  Lue,  John  Kemble  p«n»rmiQg 
Macbeth,  Mia.  Siddona  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Pabner 
Maeduff.  He  oontinoed  for  »  coniidemble  tinie  to  play 
seoondarr  charaoten,  bat  gradoalLy  improred  in  faia  art.  On 
the  26th  of  Novsmbw,  17B6,  be  ^(mnad  George  Barnwell 
at  Dnuy  Lane,  Mn.  Kddons  taking  the  chaaeter  of  Milt- 
wood.  In  179?  be  me  engaged  at  ilw  Haynacket  lliMtfe, 
wbue  in  1600  he  bnmght  out  hi*  adaptmon  of  Meraier's 
'Demtev,'  under  the  title  of '  The  Point  of  HmMNtr,*  n^iidi 
was  performed  sacoessfoUy,  aod  became  a  stock-play.  Oo 
the  and  of  July,  1806,  he  married  Miss  Marie  Tberew  De 
Camp,  of  Frekwh  parentage,  bnt  bora  at  Vimim  in  1774. 
Miss  De  Caaqi  was  eupiged  1^  bar  fiUber  aa  a  dansMise  at 
tbe  Opera-Honse,  Lon<£»n,  at  a  very  early  age.  Her  £Uher 
died  when  she  was  in  her  twelfth  rear  j  a£a  was  thm  p»- 
tEonised  and  instractad  by  some  ladies,  and  had  become, 
when  Ciiarles  Kembla  mamed  her,  a  favoaiite  actMss  in  the 
walk  of  iatii  comedy,  and  she  so  oontinned  aa  Mn.  Charles 
Kemble  till  she  left  tbe  stage  in  1818.  She  died  on  the  Srd 
ef  September,  1838.  In  1807  Mr.  Charles  Kembla  bronght 
not  with  saoeess  at  Coveot  Oarden  *Tha  Wudaiar,  or 
the  Bights  of  Hoepitali^,'  iriiidi  is  aa  adaptatiai  of  Kotie- 
Ws  ' Ednaid  in  SehattlaMi;'  and  ia  1808,  at  the H^. 
maAet,  wiUi  still  greater  loaoeiB,  Aa  faret  <tf  'Plot  arc 
GonntaiploL*  an  adaptaUon  of  a  French  piece  called  'Le 
Portrait  de  Michel  Oerrantes.*  Three  or  four  other  dramatic 
iriecea  fnm  the  German  and  Frendi,  wbUk  ha  l»ao^t  ont 
aftennunia,  were  less  saeceasfal.  MeaDtime  ha  aontinoed  to 
amprova  in  his  profesiioa,  look  a  wide  range,  aod  in  some  of 
hia  diaractm  was  withont  a  rival.  Among  bis  beat  cba- 
raetera  may  be  mentioned  Orlando,  Faloonorid^,  Casaio, 
Leon,  Benedick,  Young  Mii^l,Mereotio,  Petraduo,  Archer, 
Banger,  Charles  Sor&ce,  and  Friar  Tack.  For  several  of 
these  characters  his  handsome  features,  fine  voice,  and  tall 
well-formed  athletic  penoa,  pecaliarly  fitted  him.  He 
dosed  bis  career  as  aa  actor  on  tbe  lOtb  of  Awil  1840, 
abortly  after  having  been  appointed  to  the  ttffice  of  Kxamtner 
«f  Flays.  Ha  aunarad  in  pnblie  oocanoiiaUy  afterwards  as 
a  reaoHT  <tf  Shanpere.  Odriog  smna  of  his  latter  years  he 
snffiued  the  incoaveaieoee  of  deafoees.  He  was  well  ao- 
qDMinted  with  modem  langnsgea,  Md  a  toler^la  classical 
eeholar.  He  died  oo  tbe  ISth  of  November,  18M,  aged 
aavuity-niiie  years  within  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Charles  Kemble  left  one  son  and  two  dangbtera.  His 
SOD,  Jtiha  Mi'chell  Ki>mble,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 
-  Hia  eldest  daogbter,  Frances  Anne  Ksmble,  known  as  Fanny 
Kamble,  was  married  to  Mr.  BoiIot,  ef  Philadelphia,  bet  they 
separated.  Hie  other  danghter,  Adelaide  Kemble,  distin- 
gusbad  herself  as  sn  operatic  singer.  She  becaaie  the  mfe 
of  Mr.  Bartons,  and  then  quitted  tbe  stage. 

KEMBLE  FAMILY.  The  Kembla  &mUv  form  probably 
tha  most  eztoordinary  group  of  actOTs  aod  actresses  ever 
known.  MaekHn,  when  nearly  100  yean  «f  ua,  addreae- 
iag  John  Philip  Elemble,  said,  "Sir,  I  have  known  yonr 
&mily  fmn  generation  to  generatiim.  I  hava  eeen  yon 
act,  yoang  man ;  and  I  have  seen  yoarfaUier,  set  ;  and  I  have 
■aen  your  grand&Uher,  air.  Sir,  be  was  a  great  actor."  Of 
the  i^andmber  there  appears  to  be  no  record  but  the  teati- 
mimy  of  Maeklin.  Tbe  fatiier,  Roosr  Kkhbli,  was  bom  on 
tbe  lat  ef  March,  17S1,  in  tbe  eity  of  Hereford.  He  waa  an 
actmr,  and  the  manager  of  a  company  that  performed  in  the 
prindiial  towns  of  Wales  and  the  west  of  EngUnd.  He 
xnarried  in  1753  Sarah  Ward,  bom  September  Snd,  1736, 
at  Clonmel  in  Ireland.  She  also  waa  an  actress.  They  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Siddona  and  John  Kemble 
were  the  two  eldest.  rSiDDom,  Mrs.  Sarah  ;  Ksmblb,  John 
FbiupJ  Ourles  Kanbla  was  the  11th  child  and  yoBagest 
•on.  Bogac  Kembla  died  in  1803,  and  Mia.  Saiah  Kemble 
in  1806. 

Snpam  Kshbls  (Gewge  Stophaa  Kmnble),  tha  thitd  of 
tba  ohilAw,  was  bsni  on  tha  wd  of  May  17^  at  Kngton, 
in  Hereford^ire.  He  was  intended  for  tbe  medical  profes- 
sion, and  waa  placed  with  a  sni^geon  at  Coventiy,  bnt  gave 
tiiaprafaronee  to  tba  stage.  After  a  coarse  ef  practice  in  tbe 
ooaatqr  he  nada  hia  fint  i^eanHna  in  Lmdan,  at  Oonnt 


Gardoit,  en  the  MIA  trf  Bsptaaribar,  178S.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  Miss  Satdid^  «  ftvoarite  aetoeas.  Afto*  acting 
for  some  time  at  Covwt  Garden  be  was  engaged  at  the  Hay- 
market  He  became  afterwards  the  manager  of  a  company 
that  perfomed  at  Edinbuigb  and  Glasgow,  and  eubseqaenll/ 
•f  another  that  acted  at  Newcastle,  Dortum,  Sanderlan^ 
Lancaster,  and  Whitehaven.  He  was  a  good  actor,  but 
became  so  balky  in  pers<m  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  any  cha- 
racter bat  Falstaff,  which  he  performed  freqneutly,  both  in 
LMidon  and  the  coantiy.  His  last  performauce  was  in  the 
eharaeter  of  Sir  Christopher  Curry,  in  the  farce  of  *  Inkle 
and  Yarioo,*  a  few  days  after  which  he  was  attAcked  by  in- 
fiammation  of  tbe  bowels,  and  died  on  the  0th  of  Jane  1822, 
at  tha  Orovc^  near  Doibam. 

FnaxoM  KnuuB,  tha  fbarth  diild  of  Bcger  Kemble,  was' 
bora  on  thaSStii  of  December  1700,  in  the  eity  of  Hereford, 
She  also  became  aa  actress,  ud  iwrfonned  in  Londnn  ;  but 
having  become  tbe  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Twiss,  quitted  the 
sta^e.   She  died  in  1818,  at  Bath. 

EuzAB&TB  Kluieu,  the  fifth  child  of  Kemble,  was 
bora  on  tbe  Sad  of  April  1761,  at  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
eashirs.  She  was  apprenticed  to  a  mantuo-maker,  but  left 
that  oocnpation  for  the  stage.  After  some  practice  in  the 
country,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  at  Dmty 
Iaqo  Theatre,  on  the  S2nd  of  Febmary  1783.  as  Portia  in 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice.*  After  repeating  Portia  she  re- 
paired to  York,  where  die  bad  previously  accepted  an  engage- 
ment In  face,  figure,  and  voice  she  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Mrs.  Kddona.  On  the  Slst  <tf  Jnne  1785  she  was 
married  to  CSiarlea  Edward  Whitlod^.  an  actor  and  jnnt- 
managK  of  a  thaatrieal  eompaiqr  in  tha  north  of  England, 
known  aa  Austin  and  Whitloek*!  company,  of  which  Mn. 
Whitloek  became  the  mincipal  actress.  Ine  circuit  of  this 
company  embraced  Newcastle,  Durham,  Lancaster,  aod 
Whitehaven.  Cooke  and  Mondea  were  members  of  ittMfore 
the^  appeared  in  London.  In  179S  Mrs.  Whitloek  accom- 
paued  hn  hnsband  to  America,  where  she  became  almost  as 
great  a  fiivoarite  as  Ml*.  Addons  was  in  England.  She  per- 
formed mostly  at  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  and  freqneutly 
befiwe  Gennal  Wasbiogton.  Having  acqnired  an  indepen- 
denee,  Mr.  uid  Mrs.  Whitloek  returned  to  England  about 
1807,  and  qaitted  the  stage.  Mr.  Whitloek  died  about 
leso.  Mis.  whitloek  was  raudt  admired  in  society  for  the 
liveliness  of  her  eonveraation.  Bb»  died  on  the  S7th  of 
Febmaty  1836. 

The  other  cbildmi  of  Roger  Kemble  died  young,  exe^  a 
daughter,  Anne,  bora  in  1764,  who  was  alive  in  1834. 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  MITCHELL  well  known  as  one 
of  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  hia  age,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished in  historical  literature  generally,  was  tbe  son  of 
Charles  Kemble,  and  was  bom  in  1807.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1830,  and  that  of  M.A.  a  year  or  two  later.  From 
the  very  first  bis  studies  were  directed  towards'  the  Anglo- 
8uon  language  and  literature ;  and  in  1833  he  signalised 
his  acquirements  in  this  department  bv  the  publication  of 
*  Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Boewulf,  the  Traveller'^  Song, 
and  the  battle  of  Finnesbnrgb^edited,  together  with  a  Glossair 
and  an  Historical  Pre&ce.'  The  wmk  reached  a  second  edi* 
tion  in  1837,  when  an  additional  Tolume,  containing  'A 
Translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  of  BaownlT,  with  a 
Glossary  and  Notes,*  was  appended  to  flie  first  Toe  more 
important  of  Kembl^s  subseqaent  works,  were  the  '  Codex  Dip- 
lomaticns  iBvi  Saxonid,  operik  Johannis  M.  Kemble,'  voL  i. 
1839,  vol.  ii.  1840;  <  The  An^lo-8axon  Charters^  tiie 
'  Vercelli  Codex :  Poetry  of  tbe  Codex  Vercellensls,  Anglo- 
&txon  and  Latin,  with  an  Eoglub  translation,*  published  in 
1843  as  one  of  the  works  of  the  JElMc  Society;  the 
'  Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Satumins,  with  an  Histoncal  In- 
trodaction  and  English  Tianslation,  published  in  1848  by 
the  same  Society;  an  edition  of  Twysden's  ' Considerations 
upon  the  Government  of  England,'  published  in  by  the 
Camden  Society;  and  lastly,  'The  Saxons  in  England,  a 
History  of  the  En^ish  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,'  noUished  in  S  vols,  in  1849.  This  last 
work  comprehend  the  nudn  results  of  Mr.  Kemble  *s  Aqglo- 
SttOD  and -historical  studies.  For  a  good  many  years  Mr. 
Kemble  was  editor  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Beview,*  a  periodical  of  the  highest  class,  which  exercised 
conriderable  political  and  litemiy  influence,  but  ceased  to 
exist  about  the  year  1840.  He  held  the  office  of  Exnminar 
of  Plvs  nndsr  tbe  Lord  CfaamberUin,  hix  acting  assistant  in 
<AilaoSMh^  Mr.  Donne.  Mr.  Kembitf^Yiw  a  I^tlcnr  of 
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mriom  iemed  ncuties,  inelndma  tli*  AadamiM  oi  SciencM 
of  BerlUi  ud  Mtmidi,  and  the  Hiatoncal  Soei«tiet  of  Stoek- 
lioln  ud  Copenhagea.   He  died  March  26,  1B67. 

KENFIO,  OR  KENYIQ.  [Glamomahshikl] 

KENMARE,  countj  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
poit-town,  anii  the  seat  of  a  Poor>Law  Uoion,  is  ntoated  at 
Uw  head  of  Kenoiare  Buy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  »itnary 
of  the  RoQghiy,  in  01*  5S'  N.  lat,  9"  34'  W.  long.,  16  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  KilUrney,  163  mika  S.W.  from  Dnblin. 
In  1801  the  popniation  was  1001.  Koimaie  Poor-Law 
Union  contain*  10  eleetnral  diTisiona,  with  an  ana  of 
108,146  aerai,  iind  a  population  in  1861  of  SI  ,283. 

Tlia  town  was  a  mere  hamlet  till  the  close  of  the  18th 
centniy ;  it  now  consists  of  one  lai;ge  street  of  nOHt  well- 
hniJt  hoow  frotn  which  others  diverge  towards  the  Sonnd, 
a  narrow  p^rt  of  the  bay,  which  ia  spanned  by  the  Lans- 
dowDO  i-ospension-bridjie.  In  the  town  are  a  Protestant 
church,  a  lai;ge  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  news-room,  market' 
house,  pettv-seasions  hooM,  a  bridewell,  and  the  workhoase, 
which  affords  accommodation  for  S40  inmates.  A  little 
below  the  town  is  a  rabstantial  pier ;  the  depth  of  water  at 
high-tide  is  16  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  lanmit  site  can  come 
at  nil  times  within  a  mile  of  the  pier.  Coal,  timber,  iron, 
and  alates  an  the  chief  imports :  com,  salmoo,  and  other 
fiab,  and  coppeinns  6om  the  nm|^boari&K  nines,  axe  the 
principal  oxporta.  The  ooontry  on  both  odea  of  the  hay  tor 
tarenl  miles  belongs  to  the  Marqois  of  lanadowne.. 

KENNINOTON.  rSoaan.} 

KENSINGTON.  [Middlrsbz.] 

KEKOLITE.   [MiKiBALosT,  S.  1.1 

KRYNSHAM.  [SomaacTSBiaa.] 

KHIVA.  JKivaJ^ 

KIDWELLY.  [pAKIUfARTIIBNSBIBB.] 

KILBARCHAN.  [RiuiriKWBHiaK.] 
KIl-BEGOAN.  [MaATH^WM.l 
KILMALLOCK.  [Lihrmos.] 

KILRUSH,  coonty  of  Clara,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town  and 
the  s>-at  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  xitnated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  btfy  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bstoaiy  of  the  Sbimnon, 
26  miles  B.W.  from  Ennia,  140  miles  WAW.  from  Dublin, 
in  03-  38^  N.  lat..  9*  S9'  W.  long.  The  popnlatioB  in  1801 
wa)<  4471,  besides  4796  inmates  of  the  worknonses.  Kilmah 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  136,788  fieies,  and  a  popaUtion  in  1801  of  51,247. 

Kilrnab  Harbonr  in  the  first  above  the  momb  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  the  ro-idsieid  oppo>ite  it,  sheltered  by  Scatteiy 
Julaiid^  is  the  first  secnre  anchorage  from  westerly  nales. 
The  pier,  which  projects  in  thti  direction  of  Hog  Island  from 
the  entiance  of  the  creek,  has  been  recently  extended,  and 
affords  shelter  and  accommodation  to  sulins-ctaft  and 
steamers.  Kilmsh  ia  a  market  for  the  aale  of  uie  in-shore 
and  deep^ea  fisheries  of  the  Miiltown  Ma)bay  fishing  dis- 
trict Lam  qnantiiies  of  fish  are  shipped  to  Limerick.  A 
con-ideiable  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  Umerick  in  turf, 
cut  in  the  eataudiw  bog  which  sxtenda  nortiiward  from 
Klinsh  to  Dnnbcfi  Bar.  Hie  town  is  nmdi  nsoitsd  to  fta 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  good  weekly  market 
on  Satnrday,  and  anonalfairs  on  Ma^  10th  and  October  12Lb. 
The  town  consists  msinly  of  two  wide  stieeis  nmning  along 
two  Rides  of  a  la>ge  Kqoare,  the  centre  which  is  occnpied 
by  a  handsome  mirket-honse.  There  are  a  new  charco,  a 
•pncioan  Roman  Ottholic  chapel,  a  castom-honse,  abridewell, 
police  bamcka.  fever  hospital,  workhouse,  and  several  laige 
corn-stores.  The  Methodists  have  a  ch^»el,  and  there  are 
sevvral  schoola.  Quarter  and  petty  tossious  are  held  in  the 
town.  The  island  of  Scattety  abounds  in  ancient  ecclen- 
astieal  ramiiiDs,  among  which  u  a  roond  tower  ISU  feet  high. 
The  manaicm  and  extensive  demesne  M  C.  H.  Vandatenr, 
Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  Kilmah,  an  elosa  to  the  town. 
Steameis  ply  ngnlarly  between  Kilmsh  and  Limerick. 
Kilmsh  is  oit  of  the  atations  of  the  Royal  Westsni  Yacht 
Clnb. 

Kir^YTH.  rSnauMBBiKs.] 
KINETON.  or  KIXOTON.  [WiiwiorsHniii.J 
KINGSCLERE,  a  village  in  Hampshire,  remarkable  for 
the  exhibition  of  Uie  Oreensand  Form4tion  in  the  midat  of 
the  elrvated  chalk  downs,  on  the  line  of  an  anticlinal  axis 
paucd  east  and  west  loe  anticlinal  axis  puses  throogh 
^«  middle  of  a  valley  (hence  called  a  '  a  valley  of  eleva- 
tion *)  in  which  the  greensand  appears ;  and  it  might  aeem 
on  a  6r>tt  view  that  the  diHContinoity  of  the  cbslk  was 
rimply  owinft  to  elevation  an*!  fraetare,  hot  by  considering 
ih«  arau  and  skipso  of  the  strata,  in  plans  and  ssetious  on  a 


'true  soalsj  it  will  immediately  appear  that  a  eoosidenUe 
mass  of  chalk  most  have  been  removed  by  donudatim.  Kcr 
the  knowledge  of  this  interesting  *  valley  demtioa  *  «* 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Buckland.  ('  Geol.  Trans.,*  Sad  aanes, 
vol.  ii.)  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  contempUted  it  in  csonectiaB 
wiUi  tiie  mtnre  extensive  denudation  of  tha  Waald  of  Kant 
and  Soaa^x.  (Priiieipla  of  Oeotogy.) 
KINGSTON.  [CaaaDs^iS'.S.] 

KINGSTOWN,  county  of  Dublin,  Irelaiid,  a  asapsit 
town  and  the  aail'-paekrt  station  of  tha  mty  nf  DaibliD,  is 
utuated  in  the  pariui  of  Ifonkstown,  barony  of  Bathd>va, 
distant  6  miles  E^.E.  by  railwfiy  frmn  Dnwn.  Th^  popu- 
lation in  1801  was  10,403.  This  place  was  called  Danl^ 
till  September  3rd,  1821,  when  the  n>ime  was  gwt  ts 
E^ingstown  to  commemorate  the  embarkation  of  Gaoiaa  IV. 
for  England,  which  circumatance  is  recorded  on  a  giaoita 
obelixk  near  the  wharl  Althouflh  an  ancient  place,  it  wat  a 
mere  fiahing  villsg«  and  collier  haven  till  the  new  harfasai- 
works  were  commenced  in  1817.  Sutu  then  the  town  laa 
been  greatly  extended,  so  lbatKing«town  may  now  be  aaidte 
include  not  oi^  Dunleary,  but  also  Monkstowa,  BaUe^ 
and  Dalkey.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  ii 
an  area  <^  300  acres,  with  a  depth  of  from  10  to  27  feet,  < 
approaching  eadi  other  within  a  distance  of  760  fleet.  TVi 
eaatem  pier,  <«  the  extremity  of  wbidi  tlmra  ia  s  hrigki 
revolving  light,  is  3000  fleet  long ;  llw  west«m  is  4800  test 
lan^ ;  and  along  both  [HSia  tlwro  are  quays  40  Caat  wd^ 
which  ue  proteeted  fion  tiie  sea  by  parapeta  9  fsat  high. 
The  harbour  has  not  proved  so  oaefnl  as  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  anchorage  being  vuy  much  exposed.  The 
numMr  of  vessels  that  uttered  Kingstown  harboor  in  I8H 
was  3126,  of  the  aggr^ato  burden  of  357,367  ions,  mdmin 
of  men-of-war,  enu«era,  and  mail  packets ;  of  this  nasilMr 
1117  were  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  Dublin.  The 
city  of  Dnblin  royal  mail  steam-paekeU  sail  twice  a 
with  the  mail  and  government  diapatdiea  to  Holvhead; 
there  ia  besidea  daily  communication  oy  atcamere  with  Cork, 
Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Chester,  and  paeketasaiJ  mgnJariy 
to  LimdoQ  and  other  important  towns.  The  chief  experta 
are  cattle,  com,  Iead-<»«,  and  gnnite ;  the  impohM  csnaist 
chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  aod  timber.  The  besutj  of  ths  ntnn- 
tion,  the  salulni^  m  the  air,  the  pieioresqne  eointij  uaand 
the  town,  the  amval  and  departure  of  the  steam-Tassels,  and 
the  bustle  connected  with  the  shipping,  have  coothhuted  to 
make  King^stown  a  place  of  great  resort :  it  ia  also  nodi  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place.  The  principal  street  ia  OesqpV 
strset,  extending  wove  half  a  mile  in  length.  Tbne  am 
nomeroos  avenues,  terracea,  and  parade^  some  (tf  wht^  sfs 
nniformly  built,  and  present  a  handsome  appearance.  BeMdei 
the  parish  chnrch,  which  ia  at  Monlcstowa,  there  are  a  Isiss 
and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Su  Mary'a  eoavsal, 
a  Free  chnrch,  the  Mariner'a  cfaareh,  and  places  of  W(«i4iip 
for  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Quakers.  The  Kingstown 
termiaus  of  the  railway  to  DabUn^  and  Uie  tanikel  of  the- 
atmospherie  railway  to  Dalkey,  are  in  front  of  tha  liaAn«& 
There  an  a  petty  ssssions  cout-hmso,  pdico  and  cmt- 
guard  staUons,  a  savings  bank,  lying-in  hostel,  dispanssij. 
National  and  other  schools,  and  oommodioaa  bathe.  Tai 
t<iwn  ia  lighted  with  ps,  and  partially  paveo.  The  pavisg 
and  lightuig  of  the  town  is  managed  by  a  board  of  18  ce»> 
missionera.  There  an  renuuna  of  old  castles  at  Monkatow 
aod  Bollock,  and  of  tbree  in  the  vilUge  of  Dalkey.  JTinp 
town  ia  the  atation  of  the  Royal  St.  George's  Yacht  G3aU 

KINGTON.  [HEHsroRDSBiaK.1 

KINIC  or  QUINIG  ACID.  tCHMtmaT,  5:2.1 

KIRBY,  THE  REY.  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingniahed  nataraliots  of  hia  day,  and  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  entomology.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Joba 
Kirby,  a  miller  at  Wickhun  Market,  in  Suffolk,  ^ad  the 
author  of  the  'Suffolk  Traveller,'  which  waa  publiahed  ia 
2780,  and  was  a  woric  of  great  mute  in  its  oay.  Tpshss 
Kirby,  a  brother  of  the  Catner  of  the  subjeet  of  oar  piMeiif 
notice,  waa  the  friend  of  Gainsborough  the  artist,  and  daatia- 
guished  as  an  archirectnnil  draoghlaman,  and  the  autiior  of  a 
woik  on  Peiapvctive.  William  Kirby,  his  father,  van  a 
solicitor,  aod  Iiv«d  at  Witneshaofi  Hall,  when  the  enteme- 
logst  was  born,  on  September  19th,  1709.  His  inotber, 
whose  name  waa  Meadows,  of  a  family  of  acoue  oonaideiatioa 
in  the  connty  of  Suffolk,  earl^gave  him  a  taste  fw  the  stody 
of  natnrat  history.  A  collection  of  abells,  and  the  plants  « 
the  fields,  were  the  first  objects  to  whidi  hia  Mtention  was 
directed.  His  uataral  hintonr  stndies  wan  however  tntet' 
mpted  by  his  being  sent  to  the  gramowr  schooLat  Ip■lrid^ 
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wtim  it  appmn  be  did  not  dkHngniih  hhuelf.  From 
tbttMW  li«  WM  mtand  at  Ciitu  Cotlm,  OunbTidfp.  Hera 
egain  he  felled  to  dittingQtili  faimiwlf,  for  Cambrit^  bed  at 
flwt  time  no  bonoera  for  thoee  whose  taatea  led  them  to  col- 
tivate  the  Duteral  ideDeee.  He  took  fate  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1781 ;  end  harins  entered  apon  holy  orden,  wai  appointed 
Portly  a'ter  to  the  cure  of  Barham,  in  his  native  county. 
In  1784  be  roanied  Mitts  Ripley  of  Debenham.  At  this  time 
be  becama  aequninted  with  the  Rot.  Mr.  Jones  of  Naylanii, 
whose  writines  on  controTersial  divinity  were  highly  esti- 
mated. Mr.  &irby  had  however  no  ta*t«  for  poleoiica,  and 
altfaoogh  he  never  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the 
poTrait  of  natq^al  biatonr,  bis  taste  for  the  latter  became  so 
derided,  that  ha  pablished  very  litUe  on  snbjeeti  directly 
eoBoected  with  bis  pnrfsaiton  as  a  clergyman. 

Left  to  tbe  Mtnral  bent  ef  bia  ^ioa,  and  Bommnded  mtb 
^mwte  of  natnral  history,  bis  eaily  Ivre  of  plants  was 
rekindted,  and  he  enltivatM  a  knowledge  erf  the  plants  of 
bis  nei^^bonrbood.    An  aoeident  drew  his  attention  to 
inaecta.   **  About  half  a  eentnry  dnce,"  he  hays,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  1830,  "observing  accidentally  one  mom- 
B^t  a  very  beaotifvl  golden  bng  creeping  on  the  nil  of  my 
window,  I  took  it  np  to  examine  it,  and  finding  that  its 
wings  vera  of  a  more  yellow  hae  than  was  common  to  my 
^ism^atioB  <d  these  ineects  before,  I  was  anzioos  carefiilly  to 
oamine  any  other  of  iu  peeaMarities,  and  finding  that  it  bad 
tarenty-two  heaatifnl  clear  black  spots  noon  its  back,  my 
captured  animal  was  impriMoned  in  a  bottle  of  gin,  for  the 
paipoee,  as  i  snpposed,  of  killlDc  bim.   On  the  following 
morning,  anaions  to  pnisno  my  observation,  I  took  it  a^ain 
from  the  gia  and  laid  it  on  the  vdndow-nll  to  dry,  IbinkinK 
ifc  dead,  bat  the  wariaUi  of  the  cnn  wy  soon  revived  it ;  and 
henoe  commenced  my  Cirtiier  pnrsoit  of  this  branch  of  natn- 
nd  faistonr."   These  facie  were  commanicited  to  Dr.  Owyn 
of  Ipswich,  who  was  a  ^ood  nBtoialist,and  led  bim  to  recom- 
mend  to  bis  younj;  friend  the  porsnit  of  entomoli>gv.  So 
diligent  was  Kirbyin  the  pnrsoit  of  his  new  science,  that  we 
find  bim  warmly  taking  np  tiie  canse  ef  natanl  history 
Bcieoce,  and  becoming  one  of  tbe  fimt  membere  of  the 
LintisBHU  Society,  founded  by  Sir  J.imes  Edward  Smith  in 
1788.   In  179d  be  cantribnted  his  first  p^r  to  the  Linnsean 
Society.   It  was  entitled  '  A  deacription  of  three  new  species 
of  Hinido,'  and  wai  pablished  in  ihe  second  volame  of  tbe 
*  Trauaaaiioiu.*   His  next  jmper,  which  was  pnbli>hed  in  the 
third  volama  of  tbe  same  *  Transaetio»a,'  was  *  A  History  of 
thrva  apedea  of  Cawida.'  In  the  sane  Tolnme  is  a '  Letter 
to  Mr.  Maidiam,  eentaiidng  obaervations  on  tbe  Inaecta  that 
iafeetod  the  Com  in  tbe  y«u- 1795.'   He  became  early  alive 
to  the  importance  of  making  Uie  pursuit  of  entomology  of 
practical  value,  and  paid  pariicnlar  attenticm  to  those  intects 
wfaiefa  attacked  wheat  ana  other  |>lantB  of  importance  to  man. 
Tbe  last  pa^-er  was  followed  by  others  on  tbe 'TipolaTritira,' 
on  '  InsMrts  that  prey  upcm  Timber ;  *  and  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  *  Linnaan  Tiuneactions '  is  a  paper  entitled  '  Obser- 
Taiions  upon  certain  Fungi  which  are  PaiaiiiteB  of  the  Wheat* 
These  aud  uther  papen  indicate  ftreat  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  prepared  bim  fvr  a  work  of  bich-  r  and  more  important 
aeieotifio  interest.   Tbe  fiimily  of  HjfiMnopUra,  including 
the  bees  and  wana,  bad  been  bat  imperfectly  studied  in  this 
coaniiy,  and  be  aevoied  bioiself  to  the  production  of  a  sepa- 
rata aod  complete  vrork  on  EitgHsb  Bees.   This  woik  waa 
pabUbbed  at  Ipswich,  in  two  vulnmea,  with  plates,  in  1602, 
and  was  flnlitl*il  *  Monoerphia  Apum  An^lise,  or  an  attempt 
to  divide  into  the  natond  genera  and  lamilies  such  species  of 
tbe  Linnsan  f^nus  Apia  as  have  been  die<-overed  in  Engbnd. 
with  descriptions  and  observations.*   This  vroik  embraced 
alao  general  remarka  on  Uie  class  Rvwunoptera^  and  a  te)ile 
of  Uie  nomenclature  of  the  external  parts  of  these  innt-cte. 
The  publication  of  this  work  at  once  gave  bim  a  high  poeition 
amougst  the  natnralista  of  Europe,  and  bronght  him  into 
correepondence  with  Fabricius,  Latreilte,and  other  naturalists 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  the  mora  eminent 
natunliHte  of  his  own  country.   Ibis  work  was  followed  op 
bj  aoTeial  papera,  CMHtainiog  important  additions  to  the 
litaratnia  of  eotoinoloa^,  hat  waa  )>erbi^  surpassed  in 
aeioitifio  intneat  faj  bu  diacoreiy  «  iha  gnius  Stj/lopt^ 
wbieh  he  inficatod  as  tbe  ^pe  of  a  new  order  of  insects,  to 
wbidi  he  gave  the  name  &reptij3Ur€i.   These  insects  wen 
found  parasitical  during  their  larva  stato  in  the  bodies  of 
beaa,  and  the  novd^  of  their  biatoiy  and  beantifol  forma  ax- 
atad  a  lively  interest  in  tbe  eBtonuHo^eal  world. 

Bat  whilst  these  dlseovariea  wen  gnng  on,  be  waa  pre- 
•gmdag  fior  a  woric  by  vfaidi  bii  name  booame  more  widely 


known  and  imperiihablT  aiaoeiaUd  with  (be  pt^lar  Utai»> 
ton  of  bia  eoontnr.  We  allndo  to  the  '  IntrodaetioB  to 
Entomology,'  whioh  he  published  eoDj<Hntly  with  Hr.  ^nee. 
Mr.  Kirby  s  acqoaintance  with  the  latter  gentleman 
menced  in  1800,  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Spenoe  loopouH^  in  a 
letter  dated  November  S3, 1808,  that  they  should  write  in 
partnership  a  "  popoUr  Introduction  to  EDtomolocy."  Thia 
proposition  was  readily  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  in 
1816  the  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared.  It  spt-edily 
went  through  three  editions,  and  in  1817  the  second  volume 
was  publisbed.  On  icoottnt  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Spence  tbe 
third  and  fourth  volumca  did  not  appear  till  1886.-  This 
wot^  at  once  took  a  position  amnn^t  the  rltiwAwl  prodtio- 
ti«u  of  oar  language,  and  few  scientifie  puhlieatious  have 
been  so  extenrivfy  read.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Kirby,  Mr. 
Spence  has  publidied  a  aeveitlh  edition,  to  wbidi  ia  added  aa 
appen<Ux  ^viog  an  account  of  the  o<igin  and  biktory  ^  tbe 
work.  It  is  written  in  tbe  form  of  letters,  and  gives  ia  a 
familiar  style  an  accoantof  the  etmcture,  habiis,  and  fonna 
of  insects.  It  is  a  model  of  the  manner  in  which  works  on 
natural  biaioiy  to  be  potMilar  should  1^  written,  and  is  alrauat 
exhaustive  of  the  snoject  of  tbe  habits,  uses,  injuries,  and 
insiincU  of  iosecte.  Of  the  fifty-one  letUn  of  which  ihia 
work  consists,  it  appean  thai  twenty  wen  written  by  Mr. 
Kirby,  nine  by  Mr,  Spence,  and  twenty-two  by  the  iwa 
authiirs  coijointly. 

In  1830  Hr.  Kirby  waa  applied  to  by  the  tmstees  appointed 
nnder  the  will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  write 
one  of  the  works  since  so  well  known  as  tbe  'Bridge- 
water  Tre^ises.'  Although  he  was  then  in  >he  aeveiitieth 
year  of  his  age,  the  production  «S  audi  a  work  was  so  c<m- 
genial  to  bis  taatea  and  the  s^t  in  which  be  had  condn  ted 
all  his  natond  hiatorv  researches,  th  <t  be  at  once  cooarntad. 
The  aubjeet  waa  the  '  Habite  aud  Instini  te  of  Animals.* 
F^>m  bia  previoos  history  it  would  ap{i^ar  that  Mr.  Ktrl^ 
bad  not  bad  such  extensive  oppononiiies  of  studyir  g  the 
other  sroops  of  animala  so  accurately  as  ha  bad  done  iosfCta 
It  is  therefore,  especially  considering  his  age,  not  snrpriving 
to  find  that  this  work  did  not  equal  in  merit  his  p'ovioua 
productions.  It  contains,  however,  a  great  number  of  iotei> 
esting  &cts  which  he  collected  with  grrat  dilrgeitee,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  rte^artmeots  of  the  animal  k)ng<lom,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written  was  eminently  in  accordance 
with  the  object  of  tbe  founder  of  tbe  treaUs«s. 

Mr.  Kirby'a  other  principal  lahoun  ate  aa  f(dIowa :— '  A 
Description  of  several  new  spenea  of  iDsei-to  collected  in 
New  Holland  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  F.R.S.*  (*  Linn.  Trans.* 
xii.) ;  *  An  Account  of  the  AnimnU  ssmi  I'y  tbe  Uto  North- 
ern Expeditioa  whilst  within  the  Arctic  Ciivle,*  4io,  Lno-loo, 
18S1,  bang  a  supplemefit  to  the  appendix  of  Captein  Parn^ 
'  Toya^B  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage.*  The 
inaec's  wen  deecribed  by  Mr.  Kirby.  Tbe  insecta  in  '  Fitsaa 
Boreali- Americana,  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Notitaom  parte  el 
firit'sh  Nurth  America,'  4to,  Norwidi,  1837. 

AlihoDKh  mo-t  exemplaiy  in  the  performance  tH  his 
clerical  duties,  Mr.  Kirby  was  anver  piomoted  in  ibe  chutch 
of  which  bt>  was  so  treat  an  omamt-nt.  Tbe  only  appoint- 
ment he  ever  received  in  addition  to  the  can  of  Barham  was 
that  of  chaplain  to  the  diatiict  workhouse  in  17M.  In 
scientific  circles  his  name  was  oiie  of  influence.  He  waa 
chairmRn  of  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  Z-<ol«gical  Club  of  the 
Lini  pnn  Society,  which  vras  founded  in  1827.  Thia  was  one 
of  the  fimt  oAhootsof  the  Linnnaa  Society,  and  wns  fullowed 
by  the  estebli'-hmeiit  of  the  Enlomol«gii-ai  Society  in  1633. 
Of  this  Bocitfty  Mr.  Kiiby  was  elected  Honnntry  President, 
and  he  presented  it  before  his  death  with  his  very  value  le 
eollfctlon  of  idcecrs.  He  was  n  ade  a  Fellow  of  the  Uo>h1 
Society  in  18L8,  and  of  the  Oe"Io^ical  Society  in  1807.  He 
alM>  received  the  hoiioiary  diplomas  of  many  scenti  tic 
sodeties  on  the  cuntin«nt  and  the  United  Stetes  of  America. 
In  1847  a  Dinsenm  of  N&tnral  HiHtory  was  fwunded  at 
Ipswich ;  he  was  pres-nt  at  the  opening  of  iliis  inst>uition, 
and  held  the  office  of  Preeident  tifi  his  death. 

Mr.  Kirby  was  twice  married,  b  s  second  wifo  beins  Miss 
Rodwell  of  Ipswich,  to  whom  be  was  married  in  181&  She 
died  in  1844.  He  had  nu  fondly  by  either  wife,  and  died 
on  the  4th  of  July,  18d0,  at  the  giuat  age  tiutKf,  H<a 
*  Life,*  to  which  we  ara  indebted  for  a<any  of  tbe  above  par- 
ticnlara,  has  been  written  by  the  Bev.  John  l^coamaaf  M.A., 
and  WNS  pablished  in  1803. 

KIKKRYMOORSIHE.  rToKKaBiRic.1 

KIUKBY  STEPHEN.  fiVisniOHaUNn.] 
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KIBBIEUUia  [FoBruBHiEL] 

EIBTON.  [LUW0I.W8HIU.1 

KIRWANITE.  [MuiBiiiuwT,  iS^.  1.1 

KISCBENEFF,  or  KICHENEV,  a  town  is  Enropeu 
JtomoMf  capital  of  tlw  0>T«tiunait  of  Boirabia^  k  ntnated 
m  tlw  B;k,  or  Boak^aMer of  tht  Dnustar, 40  nflM N.W. 
firam  Bender  and  Tiiaspol.  <m  the  Utter  riTer,  70  miles  E. 
turn  Javy.  It  vaa  a  small  place  with  nanDW  dirty  atreets 
darkened  by  the  projection  roofa  of  the  hoaiee,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  aboat  4000  Wnen  it  came  into  the  possenion  of  Biiaua 
ia  181S.  Since  then  the  town  bat  been  enlarged  bo  aa  to 
ooT*r  three  adjacent  hills,  and  it  now  contains  16  eborches, 
a  ^iia^!opt9f  a  0reek  theoloncal  leminary,  a  CTmnasinm, 
aeveral  schools,  and  a  pablic  Ubrary.  In  1638  the  nopola- 
tion  had  reaiched  13,000.  The  town  is  adorned  with  hand- 
PMU  marble  foontaina,  and  has  a  fine  pablic  garden.  The 
inhabitant!,  who  conuat  of  Rossiana,  CoBsaks,  Poles,  Jews, 
Oennans,  Armenians,  Bolganans,  Oreeks,  and  gipsies,  carry 
M  a  considerable  tnde  in  com,  cattle,  sheep.  Sax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  fruit,  wine,  &e.  The  prinapal  indnstrial  prodocta 
are  brandy,  leather,  soap,  candlea,  wmb*  wotdlan  ituEi,  &e. 

KITTA.  [CoKwiDM.] 

KITT'S,8T.  rCBRWToramiVST.] 

KITTO,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  PlymontIi,DKember4,1804. 
Bia  bXtiet  had  bem  a  respectable  boUder,  but  soon  after  hia 
son's  birth  became  mnch  reduced  in  circumstances  through 
the  adoption  of  intemperate  faabita.  At  four  years  old  Jobn 
Kitto  was  tranaferred  to  the  care  of  bis  maternal  grandmother, 
by  whom  his  intellect  waa  called  into  aotiriiy  by  the  relation 
m  marvellous  atoriea,  and  by  leading  him  to  notice  and 
admire  the  natural  objects  around  hmi  in  the  fields  and 
woodi.  Ho  early  leamed  to  read,  and  read  with  avidify  all 
the  booka  he  could  procure.  By  the  Ume  h«  wu  twelve 
yrara  old,  hia  father  had  deacendcd  to  the  rank  of  a  jobbing 
Buaon.  Ha  waa  niiaUe  to  keep  hia  mb  at  aebodl  legolarly, 
who,  whentvar  ha  conld  be  made  anilable,  waa  nqnired  to 
attend  hia  faUier  in  bis  laboun.  On  Fvmmj  13,  1817, 
having  ascended  a  ladder  with  a  load  of  dalM,  he  fdl  from  a 
hdght  of  tbirtgr-five  feet.  He  waa  taken  up  eenaeless,  con- 
vejirM  hoDH^  and  lay  for  a  fortnight  in  a  state  of  nncon- 
aaouanesa.  He  reeomed,  but  was  himself  unaware  at  fint 
that  he  was  deaf.  He  wondered  at  the  silence  around  him, 
and  at  length,  asking  for  a  book,  was  answered  at  first  by 
signs,  and  next  by  writing  on  a  slate.  He  inquired  with 
aatoidabment,  "  Why  do  yon  not  apeak  t "  Hia  attendants 
wrote  again,  "  Yon  are  deaf."  No  efforts  conld  restore  his 
hearing.  He  still  contioned  hia  reading,  bat  in  1618  his 
grandmother  was  obliged  to  onit  Plymouu,  ai^  he  was  left 
to  tbe  care  of  his  fiither.  For  nearly  a  twelvemonth  he 
lived  with  hia  paranta  in  a  state  of  great  deetitntimi.  At 
length,  on  Novembo'  16, 1810,  he  was  placed  in  the  weik- 
house,  where  he  wat  t^ted  with  mndi  iodnlgenoe,  and 
be^  to  leam  ahoemaking.  Hia  daaftiess  occasioned  him  to 
wnte  often,  and  by  constant  {oacUce  ha  aeqoind  neat 
bcility.  In  August  1820  be  commeiuKd  a  jonxiw,  whioi  he 
continned  till  January  16SS,  and  he  waa  enooun«ed  to  write 
.  lectores  which  were  read  to  the  other  boys.  In  1881  hie 
paadmother  died,  which  event  made  a  great  and  aerions 
unpreasion  on  bis  mind.  In  November  1821  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker;  but  his  master  was  harsh,  he  was 
somewhat  awkward,  and  still  passionately  devoted  to  reading. 
Finding  himself  uncomfortable,  he  wrote  to  some  of  his 
friends,  and  after  pleading  his  canae  in  writing  before  the 
magistrates,  he  was  taken  back  to  tbe  woddioute  in  May 
1828.  Early  in  1828  he  wrota  anne  easan  iriuch  were 
pnbUdied  in  Nettleton'a  '  Plymouth  Jonmal,*  and  he  also 
wrota  some  imaginary  correspondenoe.  is  April  1624^  Mr. 
Grove,  a  deotirt,  who  had  known  aonuthing  of  him  in 
Plymoatb,  bat  who  was  then  settled  at  Exeter,  engaged  him 
in  order  to  teach  him  his  art,  and  he  accordiogly  removed  to 
Exeter,  where  he  sneceeded  in  attaching  Mr.  Grove  to  him 
as  a  sincere  friend.  In  18S5  he  pabUsbed  hia  first  woilc,  a 
volume  entitled  '  Essays  and  Letters,  by  Jobn  Kitlo.*  U 
produced  but  little  profit,  but  it  contribated  to  make  him 
known,  and  excited  the  interest  of  many  of  tbe  inhabitants 
of  Plymenth.  By  their  efforts,  greatly  assisted  by  Mr. 
Grove,  he  was  sent  to  the  Missiona^  College  at  Islington, 
thwe  to  be  taught  printing,  which  it  vns  tiiougbt  might 
render  hia  uaem  in  some  of  the  miaaionsry  est^Uahments 
abroad.  He  entered  that  inatitntion  in  Jaly  1826,  and  waa 
deepatdied  to  Malta  aa  a  printorin  June  18Si7,  hot  his  health 
bnng  unequal  to  hia  work,  he  returned  to  England  In 
Febmaiy  1880.  In  the  following  May  he  agreed  to  accom- 


pany Mr.  Grove  on  an  extauive  tonr  to  tlu  Baak,  dnrio^ 
which  be  was  to  instruct  Hr,  Onm^  ^Idiw.  In  thM 
journey  he  vinted  Bt  FrtMrsbnqb  Aatxadum,  the  CalnoA 
Tartars,  the  Caneaani,  Armenia,  Penia,  and  Bubdad.  At 
this  latter  town  ha  waa  detained  duing  the  plagQs.  Mr. 
Qiove  there  loat  hia  wifo,  mi  Kitto  thanoa  xataxned  to 
England  in  June  1833. 

hi  July  of  tbat  year,  Vx.  Woolcombe  <^  Plymovth  wrote 
a  letter  of  introdaction  for  him  to  Mr.  Coates,  the  aecteitaiy 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiuion  of  Useful  Koowledgs^ 
recommending  him  for  employmeBt  on  the  '  Penny  Magawnn,' 
On  the  18th  he  waited  on  Mr.  Coatea  with  a  letter  written 
by  UmaeK  in  which  he  proposed  a  plan  of  writing  fait 
travel^  eitl^  In  the  form  of  weekly  numbeta,  ^  hkm  the 
'  Penny  Magsane,* "  or  aa  volumes  of  the  *  Library  ef 
Entertaining  Knowledge.*  Mr.  Co^es  refomd  him  to  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  as  editor  of  thoee  works,  tolling  him  be 
fbongfat  the  society  oonld  not  udartaha  the  tiaviua  m.  the 
'  Entertaining  Kmnrledge.'  On  the  IMh  be  wrote  to  Ub 
Kni^t,  stating  hia  wilUngnaia  to  aae  Ub  jonmal  for  separate 
papen  u  t^  Fenay  Magaana.*  On  the  £Oth  ha  called  do 
Mr.  Kni^t :  the  conveiaaUon  waa  carried  on  by  Idr.  Kitls 
apuking,  which  he  did  very  imperfectly,  and  Mr.  Knight 
writing.  A  few  letters  afterwards  passed,  apecimra  aitidss 
mre  sent  and  approved  of,  and  en  the  4tb  of  Aagnsi  he 
accepted  Mr.  Knigbt's  proposala  for  a  general  oMagemmit  at 
a  salaiy,  saying  uat "  the  terma  offered  woold  be  anffieiast 
not  only  for  my  present  Imt  m^  praqwotive  wanto."  He 
continued  for  two  years  in  vanoas  literary  emjdonpaa^L 
In  1836  Mr.  Koi^t  formed  the  plan  of  poblishing  a  Pietddal 
Bible  with  notes,  and  asked  Mr.  Kitto  if  he  would  like  t» 
fomish  a  fow  of  them,  illnstaating  particniar  paaaagsa  from 
what  he  had  observed  in  his  tmvsls.  He  not  onlyaagady 
unbraced  the  prapoaal,  bnt  eamaetfy  entreated  to  bo  alkmia 
to  undertake  uie  reqwnaUtiUtf  of  the  entire  waA.  A  yeo- 
men was  prepared,  and  eventaaUy  it  was  approvad  of :  As 
whtAa  was  then  entmatad  to  him.  The  'Pictorial  Kbie' 
waa  finished  in  1838.  Daring  its  progreea,  for  abeot  two 
years  and  a  hal^  Mr.  Kitto  received  an  annual  paymeBt  of 
S60A ;  bnt  upon  its  completion  be  was  preeenteil  with  aa 
additional  eom,  iriiioh  seemed  to  him  a  little  fbrtaue.  In 
1636  he  embodied  a  great  portion  of  his  experioieB  Peiaa 
in  two  small  volumes, '  Uncle  Oliver's  Tiavela.'  In  1830 
and  1840  he  was  engaged  in  writins  the  *  Picttnial  History 
of  Palestine,'  also  for  Mr.  Knight  He  was  aatided  to  a^ 
and  he  received  for  theee  and  aubeequent  worka,  payme^ 
according  to  the  highest  aoale  of  literary  rwnaneiatiaB. 
From  1841  to  1843  he  found  employment  with  Mr.  Piabeiin 

Ering  the  letter-|^esB  for  the  'Galloy  of  Scripture 
ivinn,'  in  8  vola.   In  1848  ho  wrato  a  '  Hiatmy  cf 
tina?  publidied  by  A.  and  a  Blaek  of  XdialMish; 
and '  Thongtita  among  Flowwt,'  pobUdMd  by  tba 
Tract  Society.   In  1844  the  de^  of  DJ>.  wh  baatowed 
vpon  him  by  the  Uaivenity  of  Gieeen  in  Pmsn. 
In  1646  he  renewed  his  connection  with  Mr.  Kn^jht,  and 

nared  '  The  Piefaoial  Sonday  Book,'  and  wrota  '  Tbe 
Senaee— Deafoess  and  Blindness '  for  '  Knight*a  Wed[]y 
Volnnie.'  lu  this  year  he  commenced  tbe  *  C^clopKdia  of 
BiUical  Literature,'  published  by  A.  &  C.  Blaek.  In  1847  be 
undertook  for  Mr.  Knight  a  new  edition  of  the '  Pictorial  Bible,' 
of  which  be  greatly  improved  the  notes,  and  which  wn 
completed  in  four  vdames  in  1849.  For  this  reviaed  editiaa 
he  received  upwards  of  8002.  It  is  right  to  moition,  thst 
although  Mr.  Kitto  in  hia  latter  years  waa  nnea^  in  In 
circumstances,  his  difficulties  were  not  eanaed  1^  inailrqaite 
paymoits  by  hia  various  publishers;  nvdid  ha  anatainasf 
loss  whatever  by  any  one  oi  thmn,  aa  is  stated  in  Ins 
'Biognq»by.*  In  1848  ha  had  cemmenoed  oa  his  ewa 
account  the  '  Jmnal  <rf  Sw»«d  literature,'  whidi  was  esn- 
tiimed  periodically  under  his  editorship  till  1SS3,  bot  he 
says  himself  that  it  never  produced  him  any  profit.  Ho  also 
engaged  in  various  other  works,  among  tbe  moat  rmiaiili  lalilii 
of  which  were  '  Daily  Bible  lUostrations,'  two  aeries^  in 
seven  volumes,  of  which  the  first  serips  appeared  in  184SM1, 
and  tbe  second  in  1661-63.  In  February  1864  he  waa 
attacked  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he  never  coae- 
pleteljr  recovered.  In  Augnit  he  went  to  Ramsgate  wiUioBt 
expenencing  mnch  benefit.  He  bad  received  a  pension  of 
lOOl.  a  year  in  1860  from  her  Majesty,  aad  his  fiieade 
having  raised  a  aabaeriptiffli  to  a  eonmamUa  amonat  to 
relieve  him  from  anbarrasaaienta,  ha  went  to  Gemaay,  aad 
Battled  at  Canustadt  in  WUrtembanr.    Hera  ha  di«4  oa 
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whom  h«  hid  «  iargp  fonily.  £^e  wu  a  most  effaetare 
asintaiit  t«  1dm  in  but  liteniy  laboors,  and  a  sedolon  ^vo- 
noter  of  hit  eomforti.  Sum  kk  dntik  she  haa  pabliifaed  a 
biwiaidiy  of  her  late  husband,  pimared  hj  Mia  Rot.  J.  E. 
Byk&d,  founded  on  materiafa  left  oj  hinielf  eathar  in  the 
form  of  jonninls  or  of  letten. 

KLAGENFUBT.  [CuonmiKni.] 

KNIOHTON.  [Radnowhibb.] 

KNOT-ORASS.  [PoLiooinnf,  S.  1.1 

KOBBLLITE.   [MuntaiLoev,  S.  l.J 

KOLLAR,  JAN,  a  poet  and  preacher,  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  I^slaviim,  was  bom  on  the  89th  of  Jnly  1793, 
aocordinr  to  Jangmann's  '  Historr  of  Bohemian  Literature,' 
at  Moichowse,  in  the  connty  of  Trentecbia  in  Hongary, 
being  by  birth  a  Slovak,  or  one  of  the  Slavonic  race  of 
nor^em  HnDgarr,  who  mtk  a  langaiige  akin  to  that  of 
thrfr  neii^hoon  uie  Bohomiane.  Aftn  atndying  at  Preabarg 
and  Jena,  he  became  in  1819  pastor  <tf  a  Slorakian  evan- 
^eal  congregation  at  Fdstii.  In  18S3  and  18S7  he  inned 
ID  tvo  Tolnmes,  nnder  the  tiUe  of  '  Narodme  Z^ewanliy,*  or 
'  National  Songs,*  an  interesting  coUeetion  of  the  popolar 
poetiy  of  the  SloTaks,  4'hich  reached  a  second  edition,  with 
additioni^  in  1834  and  1635.  Unlike  some  other  Slorakian 
authors  however,  he  was  far  from'  exhibiting  a  narrow  and 
mtclasiTe  atta<^ent  to  his  native  dialect.  Connderiog  the 
Slorakian  as  too  dreomseribed  in  its  range  to  be  eqnal  to  the 
dignity  of  literaiy  composition,  he  took  for  the  langnage  of 
his  writings  the  BiAemian,  thoa^  it  was  at  the  time 
rejected  for  Qerman  In  Bohemia  itself  by  several  of  the 
native  aothors.  In  18S1  he  published  at  Piasne  a  volome 
of  Bohemian  smnets,  under  the  title  ol '  Basne*  ('  Poems ') ; 
and  in  ISftt  at  Bnda,  a  new  edition,  under  the  title  of 
<Slawy  Dceta*  ("The  Daughter  of  Olory').  The  copy  of 
the  second  edition,  in  the  Britidi  Hnsenm,  formeriy  belonged 
to  Bowring,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Saforik,  and  who 
has  written  in  it,  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  how 
its  true  and  Iteiy  spirit  BhouH  have  burst  this  Austrian 
censorship  is  altogether  omntelligible  to  J.  B."  Tbe  leading 
idea  of  the  poems  is  that  of  the  common  bond  of  union 
between  all  the  SUvonic  nations,  and  the  work  was  in  cou' 
sequeuce  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  Hungarians, 
who  were  anxious  to  see  their  Magyar  language  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Hungary,  and  observed  with  apprehension 
^at  the  Slavonians  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Slavonians  to  the  south,  were  banning  to  become  conscious 
of  their  relationship.  Kollar  proceeded  more  and  more  to 
develop  his  idea  in  his  'Slawa  Boh;)nue'  ('The  Goddess 
Slava  or  OloryOf  *  collection  of  philologieRl  and  mytiio- 
logical  essays,  and  in  a  wotfc  in  German,  on  the  eonneetioa 
between  the  Slavonic  races  and  dialects,  '  Ueber  die 
liter^sche  Wechselseitigkeit  zwischen  den  StSmmen  und 
Mundartan  der  slawisehen  Nation '  (Pestb,  1831).  In  this 
"  publication  the  wish  for  a  general  combination  of  the  Slavonic 
races  is  more  openly  expressed  than  in  any  previous  one. 
Tbe  same  idea  pervades  tbe  'Cestopis'  (Pesth,  1843),  a 
record  of  a  journey  to  Upper  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria, 
made  by  KoHar  in  1 841 ,  chiefly  for  the  pnipott  of  dittcmring 
traces  of  Slavonic  antiqaity. 

AmoDg  his  other  productions  is  a  volume  of  sermons. 
'  Kszne*  (Pesth,  163l),  which  were  found  so  eloquent  that 
they  wen  translated  into  several  lai^nages.  Kollsr  was 
oUved  to  leave  Pesth  by  the  revdntion  of  1848,  and  mnst 
in  the  same  year  hare  seen  many  of  his  hopes  destroyed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Slavonic  Congress  at  Prague  the 
cannon  of  WindiwbiirStz.  In  the  next  year  he  ^fta,  pro- 
bably by  way  of  compensation,  named  professor  of  aiohao- 
16gy  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1861  he  made  a 
jonmey  to  Mecklenbaiv,  to  study  the  remains  of  the  Obotrites, 
and  oa  his  return  to  Vienna  was  surprised  by  death  on  the 
S9Lh  of  January  1602,  when  he  wss  preparing  for  the  press 
a  German  work,  *  Das  slawische  Altituien,  intended  to 
prove  that  the  andent  inhabitants  of  Itaty  spoke  a  Slavonic 
language. 

The  wott  of  Kollar  which  is  chiefly  admired  by  his 
admirers,  is  bis  '  Slawy  Dcera,'  which  in  its  latest  shape,  as 
it  appears  in  his  '  Dih  B&snickS  *(' Poetical  Works')  pub- 
lished at  Bada  in  184S,  ia  called  a  '  lyrieo-epic  poem,*  in 
five  cantos,  and  extends  to  ^  sonnets,  having  little  connec- 
tion excn>t  the  common  idea  of '  Fanslavism '  which  pervades 
them.  Whatever  the  merit  of  some  of  the  earlier  portions, 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  some  of  the  later  additions  are 
■caroely  calculated  to  awaken  respect  for  the  writer;  in  par- 
ticular some  coarse  attacks  on  Hr.  Paget  and  Miss  Ftadoe, 


appaienQy  dictated  by  a  fiseliitf  of  resentment  at  their 
hating  ^<d«i  well  of  the  Bungmaas.  The  prose  works  of 

Kollar  contain  some  valnabts  information,  which  is  however 
disfigured  1^  an  ocoam«ial  outbreak  of  the  sanM  s^t  of 
mere  Slavonie  national!^.  Several  of  KoUsr'a  sonnets  an 
translated  inSir  John  Bowring*s  work  on  the  B^dunianpoetSi 

KOLLYRITE.   [MiHiaAixKiT,  S.  1.1 

KOLN.orGOLN:  [Coloonb.] 

KONIYEH  (Konieh,  Koniah),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  capi- 
tal of  the  pashalic  of  Karaman,  which  inclades  the  arsater 
part  of  Pbiyeia  and  Pampbylis,  is  situated  in  a  wide  plain  in 
37' M'  N.  lat.,  32°  40*  £.  long.,  306  miles  £.byS.  from 
Smyrna,  and  the  same  distance  S.E.  from  Constautioople. 
Popdation,  30,000.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  built 
with  weU<cut  blocks  of  stone,  and  strwgthened  b^  sqnan 
towers,  some  of  them  riehly  onumanted  with  eoniioeib  a» 
besqnes,  lions'-heads,  and  Anbio  inscriptiona.  Tbe  walk 
rise  fiwn  the  brink  of  a  wide  fosse,  and  an  ^mad  1^  hand* 
s(mu  gatewi^  aonw  of  whieh  an  oMstrnctsd  with  frsgments 
of  ancient  structures.  Within,  the  city,  when  seen  bgr 
HamQIion,  presented  little  except  ruin  and  decay;  huge 
spaces  lay  covered  with  heaps  of  diliqridated  mosques  and 
deserted  houses.  The  modera  town  and  the  bazaars  occupy 
the  more  eastern  part  of  the  site,  where  also  is  the  konak,  or 
palace  of  the  pasha.  Tbe  houses  are  low,  and  mostly  built 
of  snn-dried  bricks  and  wood.  The  old  castle,  wbidi  stands 
in  the  centra  of  the  town,  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  its  itone- 
focings  having  been  removed  to  build  the  pasha's  konafc. 
Koniyeh  contains  many  beautiful  remains  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  mosque  of  Sultu 
Alettin  on  the  castle  hill,  and  the  Injemi  Hinanh  Djani 
(Mosqoe  with  the  Minaret  reaching  to  the  Stars),  which  is 
exquisitely  adorned  with  delicate  tneny,  fratwwk,  and 
mouldings.  The  minarets  an  chiefly  of  glased  tileo  and 
bric^  of  various  colonn,  red  and  blue  pnniling.  The  old 
TnrkitJi  prison,  which  forms  part  of  the  weston  wall,  is  an 
int«%sting  half-ntined  struetnra,  bearing  some  resemblanee 
to  a  gothie  castle  with  its  nined  towers,  battiosents,  and 
keep.  The  pasha's  konak  is  a  large  straggb'ng  building 
approached  by  a  raised  eaust-way  between  extensive  barial- 
nuunds,  part  of  the  site  being  now  used  as  a  cemetery. 
The  other  objects  of  note  in  the  town  an  its  latge  bazaars^ 
several  medresseh,  or  colleges,  several  sepulchral  chapels,  a 
few  ArmemsQ  churches,  the  public  baths  and  khani>,  and  the 
tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint  venerated  alt  over  Turkn.  Tbe 
manufoeturea  an  cimfined  to  carpets  and  blue  and  yellow 
maroeoo  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  and  skins  an  sent  to  Ssmnt; 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tlie  town  is  belted  by  a 
small  breadth  of  ^a^en>iFronnd,  which  is  Inpt  In  a  state  vi 
verdure  hy  inigatiou.  The  rest  of  tiie  plain  in  summer  is  a 
dusty  desert ;  in  wihter  flooded  and  impassable.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  chiefly  from  the  Greek 
village  of  2SIUUty  which  is  two  boon*  distant,  and  situated 
in  a  gorge  among  the  tmebytie  hills  westward  of  Kouiyeh. 
This  village  is  inhabited  by  abont  6000  Greeks,  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kw^eh,  who  wen  driven  out 
and  obliged  to  Mttle  hen  by  the  liirki  when  they  captond 
the  city. 

Kouiyeh  is  the  ancient  /rmiAhh,  which  Xotophon  says 
('Anab.,'  i.  S)  was  in  Fhrygia ;  in  later  times  it  was  consi- 
dered the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  Under  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  have  risen  in  importance.  (Scero  spent  ten  days  in  Ico- 
nium  on  his  way  to  SiKda  (*  K^st.  ad  Atticum/  T.  fiO).  lA 
the  first  age  of  Christianity  it  is  described  as  a  populous  city 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jwt,  St,  Paul  and  St  Bamdluw 
preached  in  the  qnsgc^e  of  Itonium.  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  the  city  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Lyoiooia ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  after- 
wards by  tbe  Seljnkian  Turks  about  a.d.  1075,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  their  dominions.  Under  the  Seljukian  sultan^, 
and  daring  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  Iconinm  acquired  its 
greatest  celebrity.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  and  power  termi- 
nated in  1294.  After  a  period  of  anarchy  the  cit;^  was 
seized  by  Othman,  tbe  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
Asia,  vrtiich  bad  JBnisa  for  its  capital.  From  this  time 
Koniyeh  declined  rapidly.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  commander  of 
the  Smtian  army,  completd./  defeated  tiie  Turks  near 
Koniyi3i,_  December  sa  1632. 

A  Cfaiistian  synod  held  at  Icouum  about  A.O.  230  pro- 
nounced sgoinst  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism.  Konivah 
is  looked  upon  b^  the  Moslems  as  a  sacred  citv ;  many  aer- 
vishes  reside  in  it,  and  it  is  visited  by  many  pilfcrims, 

(Hamilton,  Seuarehn  m  Atia  Mittor;. 
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KOSTBNDJE,  or  KUSTENDJI,  a  Bea-port  town  or  rather 
Tillaf:e  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  Hitiiatwl  in  tli«  Dobradschaat 
tfao  t-astem  temiiuaUoD  of  the  foitififation  called  Trajan'i 
.Wall,  820  miles  in  a  atraight  line  nearly  daenonli  from  Cod- 
•tanTinople,  and  a)joat  40  miles  E.  from  Ra>«ova.  The  town, 
vfaich  eonai>-ts  of  about  600  houses,  ia  bnilton  the  weal  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  on  a  peninanlar  projection  of  limestone 
r«>ck,  which  riaes  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
ahont  lUO  teat,  and  shelterv  the  hirboar  on  the  northern  side. 
Q'h**  harhonr  \*  exposed,  except  on  the  north  nd<>,  and  ill 
•dapted  for  larce  having  in  plaeea  only  7  feet  water. 

Koatendjtf  occupies  the  nte  of  an  wciant  town,  C<nutamUmi9, 
which  ia  said  to  t  ave  been  founded  and  named  from  Constun- 
tin*-  the  Orent.  It  retains  in  its  ruined  mole  ttaces  of  Roman 
inaKOory.  The  town  haa  some  trade  in  com.  The  project  of 
opening  a  channel  for  the  Danube  acruss  the  Dohiudscha  by 
the  chain  of  liken  called  the  Kata-Sn  into  the  hariwor  of 
Kostendje  haa  been  often  mooted.  rDoaauoMBa.  S,  S.] 

KOTHKK,  fCaTHM.] 

KOZliOFF.  TEDPATOiru.] 

KKAIN,  or  CARNIOLA,  a  oownland  of  the  Aurtrian 
empire,  is  bounded  N.  by  Caiinthia,  E.  by  Styiia  and  Croatia, 
S.  i<y  Croa  ia  and  the  KCstenlnnd,  and  W.  by  Fiinti  and  ihe 
eircln  of  GSr.  The  area  is  3838  square  mites,  and  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1600-61,  was  4^,968. 

The  anrfNce  is  extremely  ragued  and  mountainoiia.  Tlie 
prindpal  rhaiu  of  the  Camie  Al(.s  penetrates  into  the  nortb- 
«-e»t  of  the  erownland,  where  it  tsrmina'ea  in  the  maaa  of 
Mount  T«»lon,  the  htkheet  point  of  which  rises  to  10,8u0 
feat  aboT«  the  level  of  the  »ea.  llie  northen  boundary  is 
formed  by  an  ofiiiet  or  eonUDoation  of  the  Camic  Alps, 
whii-h  rpnngs  fiom  the  main  chain  near  the  Tillai-e  of 
Weisseutela  in  the  north-weslem  aniile  of  the  erownland, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  Dnve  and  the  Save, 
and  running  in  a  general  aonth-east  direction  between 
Carintbia  aiid  Camiola,  thiough  Croatia  and  Slavonta,  where 
it  terminates  in  thn  valley  of  the  Daunhe.  This  lange, 
which  is  di^til>gnil>hed  by  different  nafiies,  rovers  with  its 
xamifieations  all  that  part  of  the  crownliiid  which  lies  north 
ti  the  Save,  its  highest  pointa  bnng  the  Loibel)«i;g  (6477  feet), 
the  Satielheiig  farther  eutt,  and  the  Steiner  Alp*  to  the  north 
•f  tha  \ilUgo  of  Stein,  which  liea  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  aoa.  There  numniains  are  distingniabad  ht  tb«r 
aingnlar  forms,  and  consist  of  steep,  rugg-  d,  and  for  the  nort 
part  Baked  maonea  of  limeMone,  with  but  scanty  veiteuUon 
and  liille  timber.  They  are  crosaed  by  three  roads,  one 
from  Villach  to  Uybach  by  the  Wurzen  Paas  and  the  Upper 
Santhal;  a  second  hrom  Khgenfurt  to  Layhach  by  the 
Leobvl  or  Loibel  Paui  (4033  f^et) ;  and  a  third  from  Mar- 
)  nrg  Mid  Cilli  to  Uyhaeh  b;^  the  Trojana  Pau,  which  is  also 
tnvt-raed^hy  ibe  ViennapTrieste  railway^  now  open  as  far  as 
Laylwch.^  Id  the  angle  between  Uie  mnin  chain  of  the 
wttio  Alps  and  the  ch*iB  that  forms  their  contiDoation 
aoBtb-aaitward,  the  Sam  haa  ita  rise  ia  thegladen  tliat  cover 
the  Dtinhcra  flanks  of  Uonnt  Tei^glon. 

The  central  httd  southtn  ^aru  of  the  crewDlmd  an 
covered  bv  the  Julian  or  Knuner  Alps,  and  their  ranifl- 
caiiona.  The  Julian  Alps  nrn  ^oath-ea8t  from  Monnt  TenloD 
betwoen  the  Upper  Save  and  the  Imuzo  to  Mount  Klecl  in 
Croatia,  reaching  the  height  of  7468  feot  above  the  sea  in  the 
Suisnik,  or  Schneebeig,  doae  to  the  Croatian  frontier.  A 
bnuieh  ruDB  southward  from  the  main  cbun  nrar  Liria  along 
the  noithem  and  eastern  edge  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria; 
«id  along  the  western  side  of  this  ridge  to  the  south  of  the 
Wippaoh  extends  a  stony  wildenieas  called  the  Karst,  which 
ia  a  plateao  of  limeetone  rotka  aboondiug  with  strange 
dtasnii  and  fia^nm  and  funnel-^haped  oiviSes,  infested  by 
fnrioQa  winds,  and  almost  entirely  deatitnte  of  vegeUtion. 
In  all  this  region  there  is  not  a  single  tree ;  in  a  few  Weltered 


mam  chain  of  the  Julian  Alps,  here  called  BimbaBmerwald. 
Frtjm  the  Schneebei^  a  branch  of  the  JuliaD  Alps  runs 
heiween  tha  Knl)  a  and  the  Ourk,  rvac^i  g  in  the  snmmit  of 
Janemin  an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet,  and  stretching  up 
to  the  Save  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  crownUnd.  The 
Julian  Alps  consist  of  grannlons  limestone  w  hicb  is  i-hattered 
iDio  ragged  fmgmenta,  ret*t  hy  chasms,  and  fall  of  gruitoM, 
<aTfins,  and  undeisroaad  pasngas,  lAonading  with  die  moit 


beautiful  atalaeUtea.   Tha  rain  that  Mil  and  the  anew  that 

melta  upon  them,  form  streams,  which  for  the  moat  part 
flow  in  Bubterranean  chaDoala,  and  the  want  of  moisture  at 
the  siirfaea  gives  these  moDntainn  an  aspect  of  the  most 
repulsive  barreDnesa.  It  is  said  that  theie  are  above  1000 
grottoes  and  caverns  in  the  Julian  Alps,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aorubkxo.  [S.  ll 
InnumeraMe  rivulets  di-appear  in  the  calcareoos  aoH,  and 
periodical  fonntaint  sprinc  forth ;  even  large  streams  plunge 
more  th  in  once  into  uie  chasms,  which  inter^ect  the  surface 
of  the  r«iion,  and  pursue  for  a  time  an  nndergroaud  coaiss. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  valleys  present  picturesque  coenrrv, 
especially  those  of  the  Save  and  ita  feeders,  and  the  WippsdL 
The  priudpal  rotda  that  eroaa  the  Julian  Alps  in  Camiola 
lead  from  I«yba<h  to  Idria,  and  from  Layhach  by  the 
Adebberg  Pass  (8169  feet)  acr«B  the.  Kant  to  Trieste. 
Thi"  list  is  intersected  hya  road  from  OSra  thhng)i8L-Vdtj 
and  Senoaetach  to  Finme. 

Excfpt  in  the  river-valleys  which  ftmn  a  cnmparatiT*ly 
small  portion  of  the  aurbce,  the  soil  is  venr  nufnutldl,  naked 
mountftins,  rocky  levels,  marshes,  or  sandy  flata,  hwi^;  the 
prevailing  chanuitera  of  the  country.  The  climate  <m  the 
mountains  and  uplands  is  sharp;  the  winters  Bevere  and 
long;  snow  disappears  from  the  monntain  topa  onlyivth* 
height  of  summer.  Tha  Bon,  or  nottfa-esat  winda,  at  times 
swt-ep  the  Kant  and  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  country 
with  furious  violence.  In  the  glens  and  vallers  tha  ami  u 
better,  in  many  parts  fertile,  the  climate  much  railder.aad 
tha  visa,  the  chektnut,  and  mniie  flourish.  Bye,  bai  le^y,  aa(% 
some  wheat,  potatoes,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  and  fmtt  are  grown. 
In  some  pirts  the  moantaia  slopes  are  clothed  with  |mH^ 
oak,  and  beech  forexta,  hot  they  have  beeo  conaiderably 
thinned  for  the  use  of  the  smelting-fnmares.  On  the 
mountains  many  rare  Alpine  plants,  medicinal  hatha  and 
roots  are  found.  Homed  cattle  and  horaes  an  small ;  swine 
and  poultry  abound.  Among  the  wild  animala  are  deer,  wild 
boirs,  the  chamois  goat,  foxes,  &e.  Bears  and  wolvea  are 
rare.  Biids  of  prey  are  numerous.  Of  game-fowl  the 
principal  kinda  are  pheasanta,  bustards,  partridges,  anipea, 
and  water-fowl.  Amung  the  minerals  the  most  important 
are  iron,  qnicksUver,  copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  alum,  coal, 
marble,  gyitsum,  rock-crystal,  &e.  The  fireat  qDickailver 
niiues  of  Idrii  in  the  west  of  the  erownland,  have  beeo  long 
fiiraons ;  the  entianee  to  them  is  in  the  middle  of  the  to«« 
of  Idria  ;  they  formerly  yielded  16,000  cwts.  yearly.  The 
iadnatria]  producta  comprise  chiefly  bar-jron,  inm  uid  itod 
articles,  anefa  aa  scythes,  sicUes,  nails,  file>i,  Ac. ;  ooppar 
articles,  wounen>cloth,  leather,  linen,  lace,  ^tteiy,  pwer, 
straw-hats,  canvaxs,  horse-hair  sieves,  tilea,  Uennaa  tinder, 
&c.  A  good  number  of  the  popnlaUon  are  emplr>Ted  in  mininc 
and  metalluigy.  There  ii  a  considerable  trade  in  fcmber  ancl 
firrwood. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Save  and  t>ie  Isonzo.  The  - 
SoMf  or  tSaa,  rises  on  the  nort>iem  flank  of  Mount  Tergloo, 
and  roDS  first  eastwaid  along  that  mountain  maas,  and  then 
southward  for  a  ahurt  distance  to  its  junction  wilh  the 
Savenitza ;  its  coarse  is  then  sonth-south-east  to  the  neigh- 
boartiood  of  Layhach,  in  which  the  iiver  Layhach  joins  it  on 
ita  right  b^nk.  llie  river  ^cn  nus  outward  till  it  reaches 
the  Mondaiy,  along  whidt  it  mns  in  a  sonih-eoat  direction 
till  it  enteis  Croatia  a  fow  miles  below  its  jaueiion  vi  h  the 
Ourk,  wl'ieh  psaies  Nenstfldtl.  The  /mmso  (the  ancimt 
SoMim)  rises  on  the  sonthem  slope  of  Mount  Terglou,  from 
which  it  runs  southward  through  the  western  part  of  Can.ioU 
and  the  circle  of  Gortx  in  the  Kastt-nland.  At  a  short 
distance  above  Aqnileia  the  Isonzo  dividexinto  two  branches, 
the  Isonzsto  and  the  Sdobbo,  which  inclose  the  isle  of 
Morouua,  and  after  their  re-union  enter  the  Gulf  of  Trieste. 
The  princiiial  feeders  of  the  Isouzo  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Torre,  which  drains  a  part  of  the  province  of  FriulL  and  on 
the  left  the  Idria  and  the  Wippscb,  both  of  which  flow  in  a 
north-west  direction,  the  former  pasaintj  the  town  of  Idiia 
and  entering  the  Isunzo  above  Canal,  the  latter  falliiic  into 
it  between  OSrei  and  Oradisca.  Both  the  Save  and  the 
Isonzo  are  anhject  to  inundations  on  the  meltiog  of  the  soow 
in  spring  and  after  the  autumnal  rains.  The  Save  is  navi- 
gable in  Camiola,  and  a  river-port  has  been  formed  at 
Bteinbmck,  a  station  on  the  Vienna-Trieste  ndlway  to  the 
Mtuth  of  Ciili.  The  Isonto  is  navigable  for  small  veaaels  for 
about  10  miles  above  its  month.  Both  streams  are  a^aiIable 
for  floatiitg  timber  down  from  the  mountain  forests.  T^e 
Isonzo  formed partof  the  eastern  boundary  o>  Italy  under  the 
French  empire.  The  l^^fbaehf  ahova^entioneiLn^  near 
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Adelsbeig  QQdei  the  name  of  PoUt;  this  stream  Iobh  itself 
in  the  xrutio  of  AdelsbeTg  and  reappeais  io  the  Uns,  which 
a^in  sinka  below  the  sntface,  but  reappears  at  the  village  of 
Ober-Laybach,  when  it  becomes  navira^le  foi  boats.  Ttie 
remarkable  Lake  of  Carknits,  or  Zirkmt^  ii  noticed  in  a 
separate  article. 

The  CTOwnlaDd  is  divided  into  10  circles.  With  the 
exception  of  tavbach  and  Idria  the  towns  are  small.  La^ 
hack,  or  Zos^aeA,  the  capital  of  the  crownland,  is  utoated  in 
46"  1'  48'  K.  lat,  14*  SO*  E.  long^  S58  miles  8.  by  E.  from 
"^enna  bjr  the  'nenna-TrioBte  railway  ;  in  an  extensive 
valley  near  the  month  of  the  navigable  river  Laybach,  which 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  connected  by  five  bridges ; 
and  has  with  iU  eight  sabniiM  aboat  13,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  iine  cathedral,  twelve  other 
dinrches,  a  lyoeam,  a  ^mna'^iam,  and  many  other  public 
institntions.  The  chief  indastrial  prodacta  of  Laybach  are 
porcelain,  linen,  and  refined  sonr ;  there  is  an  active  transit- 
trade  from  the  interior  to  Trieste,  in  which  direction  a 
railwby  is  in  coarse  of  construction.  The  citadel,  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  At  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  stone 
brfike  of  11  archei,  640  paces  in  length,  over  the  Save, 
laybaeh  ii  celebnted  for  the  congrees  held  there  in  1821. 
The  other  towns  are  Simn,  whieh  gives  its  name  to  the 
Bteiner  Alps,  from  the  sammits  of  which,  10,874  feet  above 
th«  levd  of  the  sea,  there  ia  a  magnificent  prospect  over 
Camiula ;  Krainburg,  with  the  castle  of  Kieselsteen  ;  Nea- 
raarktl,  famoQs  for  the  mann&ctnra  of  scytheti,  ucklea,  &c. : 
none  of  these  towns  have  so  many  as  2000  inhabitants. 

Neuttadtl,  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  beanttfally  sitaated  on 
'iie  river  Dark,  38  miles  E.S.E.  from  Ijaybach.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  r^tarly-built  town,  with  three  churches,  a  gyui- 
nasium,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  about  SOOO  iohabiranta. 

The  only  oiher  place  of  importance  is  Tdria,  a  mining 
town,  famous  for  ill  quicksilver  mines,  which  were  acci- 
deDt^'.lly  discovered  by  a  peasant  in  the  year  1497.  It  ia 
sitnated  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  snmranded 
by  high  mountains,  S3  miles  W,  from  Laybach,  on  the  banks 
vf  the  little  river  Idria,  and  partly  on  aerenu  lo*hilli,of 
ivhich  that  called  Mount  Calvary  ti  dittingoiahed  by  ita 
height  and  picturesque  form.  The  town  conststa  of  between 
400  and  fiOO  houses,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  who 
anb<iat  partly  by  lace-making  and  straw-plaiting';  but  the 
greiitpr  part  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  works.  A  large 
baildinx  called  Schloss,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  manager  of  the  mines ;  close  to  it  is  the 
entiauce  to  the  mine  by  a  large  iron  gate,  which  opens  to  a 
horizontal  passage  hewn  in  the  aolid  rock,  leading  to  a  flight 
of  7S7  steps  cot  in  the  limestone  rock,  which  are  kept  in 
perfect  order  and  provided  with  a  hand-rail.  At  the  foot  of 
this  staircase  there  is  a  small  aisle  serring  as  a  chapel  where 
the  miners  peiform  th«r  devotions  before  they  proceed  into 
the  mine,  Hia  where  a  couple  of  tapers  hnming  on  the  altar  help 
to  cheer  the  gloom  thai  imgns  in  thfise  aubteiianeBn  caverns. 
The  visitor  proceeding  from  this  chapel  soon  reaches  varions 
adits  runninff  in  all  directions,  and  would  soon  be  bewit- 
dnrefl  in  the  labyrinth  without  a  guide.  This  mine  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  un- 
equalled for  the  order,  beauty,  and  safety  which  are 
remarked  in  every  part  The  noxious  exhalations  of  the 
quicksilver,  which  senubly  affisct  respiration,  wd  the  snffo- 
catioij  heat,  soon  make  the  visitor  anxious  to  return  to  the 
light  of  day,  to  which  he  ascends  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  in 
a  kind  of  box  or  case,  which  lands  nim  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  a  great  distaaee  from  the  spot  at  which  be  entered. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  mine  is  750  ft^et  About  ISO  tons 
of  mercury  are  produced  annually.  The  stami>ing*miU8, 
waahins-honses,  furnace^  and  nasuiu^honMB  for  the  refine- 
ment <H  the  mercurial  ore  are  at  a  abort  distance  below  the 
town.  Besides  the  qoicksilver^works  there  ia  a  munfactory 
of  cinnabar,  which  produces  1800  cwts.  annually.  In  the 
vicinity  there  are  marble,  jasper,  and  freestone.  All  the  esta- 
Uiahments  for  smelting,  refining,  Ae.,are  adminbly  arranged, 
andthorearsvariottsbraevolent  mstitutiousforth^poor  miners, 
whose  health  is  moat  dreadfully  impaired  by  the  deleterious 
atmoephere  in  which  tb^  ply  their  sickly  trade.  These 
minea,  the  grottors  of  Adelsberg,  and  the  Lake  of  Cdiknitt, 
are  celebrated  as  'the  tbr««  bights  of  Camiola.* 

Camiola  was,  until  the  political  airuigement  of  the 
Austrian  empire  in  1849,  divided  into  the  three  circles  of 
Laybach,  Keustftdtl,  and  Adelaberg,  whieh  corresponded 
with  th«  ohte  divisioDi  of  Upper,  Lowefi  and  Inner  Krain 


respectively,  and  formed  the  government  of  Laybach.  Kram 
was  early  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Slavonic  stock,  and 
formed  in  the  lOih  century  an  independent  maniraviate, 
which  at  a  later  period  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Carmthia 
divided  between  ihem,  and  which  was  raised  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury to  a  dukedom.  The  duchy  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrol  in  1S35  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Oorz,  from  whom  it  came, 
through  failure  of  male  issue,  to  the  house  of  Austria  in 
1S64.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienaa  in  1809  Krain  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  constituted  part  of  the  Illyrian  pnvincea. 
In  1613  it  again  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  and 
formed  part  of  the  ktngd<Hn  of  Illyria.  [iLLTRia.] 

KRASIKSKI,  COUNT  VALERIAN,  was  a  native  of  the 
ancient  Polish  province  of  White  Rassia,  and  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  The  branch  to  which  he  belonged 
embnced  at  an  early  period  the  Protea'ant  faith,  to  whidi 
he  adhered.  He  received  a  snperior  classical  education,  and 
while  yet  a  younit  man  was  appointed  chief  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  which  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
various  classes  of  dissenters.  He  was  zealous  in  bis  endea- 
vours to  promote  instruction  among  them,  and  especially 
exerted  him(«lf  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Warsaw 
fur  the  education  of  Jewish  rabbis.  In  mder  to  lessen  the 
eipense  valoable  works,  espei-ially  thoee  on  acleatiBe 
subjects,  he  was  the  fint  to  introduce  stereotype  printing 
into  Poland,  and  this  was  not  aecomplisho'i  without  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  his  own  income.  When  the  Poltdi 
revolutionists  of  1S30  bad  proclaimed  the  throne  of  Poland 
vacant,  and  organised  a  national  government,  with  Prince 
Czartoryski  as  president,  a  diplomatic  mission  was  tent  to 
Englar)'d,  of  which  Count  Valerian  Krasinski  was  a  member. 
When  the  Russian  armies  in  1831  had  overpowered  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  hi^  countrymen,  he  was  atill  in 
England,  where  he  tl  en  became,  with  many  otben  of  h'S 
couotiymen,  a  penniless  exile.  After  having  instructed 
himself  in  the  English  langnage,  he  attached  himself  to 
literature  as  a  means  of  aupport,  and  became  the  aothn  <A 
several  valoable  wwki.  He  resided  in  London  dorii^  the 
firat  twenty  years  of  his  exile,  and  during  the  lait  five  in 
Editthtttf;h,  where  he  died  December  82nd,  1655.  He  was  n 
nan  of  varied  learning,  and  possessed  extensive  infunnationf 
especially  on  all  mauers  connected  with  the  Slavonic  taeva. 
Hia  conversation  was  instructive  and  hia  nunen  elegant, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  best  society. 

His  most  important  works  are  the  following: — 'The  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,*  3  vols. 
8t  0,  163i9'40 ;  '  Panslavism  and  Germanism,'  12mo,  London, 
1848 ;  '  Lectures  on  the  Rflitjioos  History  «f  the  Slavonic 
Nations,*  8vo,  London,  1849;  'Sketch  of  the  Rel'g'ons 
History  of  the  Slavonian  Nations,'  8vo,  Edinb.,  1851  ;  '  Mon- 
tenegro and  the  Slavonianx  in  Turkey,*  8vo,  Edinb.  1863;  'A 
Treatise  on  Relics,  by  J.  Calvin,  newly  truislated  fiom  the 
French  Original,  with  an  Introdnctory  Dis'>ertation  on  the 
Minwulous  Images  of  the  B«nan  Catholic  and  Karto-Orsek 
Churches,*  8vo,  1854.  He  published  also  some  smaller 
works  and  pamphlets  on  recent  political  snbjecta,  espvdally 
on  thos-  connected  with  the  restoration  of  Poland. 

KROKYDOLITE.  [Minkualoot,  tV.  1.1 

KUOLER,  FRANZ  THIlODOK,  Professor  of  the  Historr 
of  Art  in  the  ^xypX  Aca'femy,  Berlin,  was  born  on  the  19th 
of  January  1808,  at  Stettin  in  Pomerania.  On  the  ci>mpletion 
of  bis  collegiate  studies  Herr  Kogler  especially  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  early  history  of  painting  and  uchitecture, 
for  which  purpose  he  made  a  prolonged  stay  at  Heidelberg, 
and  subseqiientlv  visited  Italy.  Poetry  and  music  ftuo 
occupied  much  o^his  attention,  and  he  in  1830  gave  evidt-nee 
of  bis  attainments  in  these  arts  by  the  publication  of  his 

*  Sketch  Book,*  in  whidi  ha  inelDded  original  compoiutions  in 
poetry,  music,  and  linear  derigtt ;  ha  also  in  1833  published 
with  Retnick  an  artists'  song-book.  But  the  more  important 
as  well  as  the  most  numerous  of  his  writings  about  thti 
time,  wero  those  on  the  history  of  art  during  the  middle  ages ; 
though  the  arts  of  ancient  Oreeoe  and  Rome  (and  particu- 
la'ly  the  subject  of  polyehromy,  on  which  he  published 

*  Ueber  die  Polychromie  der  Gnecbischen  Architeetur  nnd 
Sculptur  und  ibre  Orenzen,'  4to,  Berlin,  1835)  also  engaged 
his  pen.  His  great  work  the '  Haudbucb  der  Oeschichte  der 
Malerei  *  (Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the  Age 
of  (^stantine  to  the  Present  Time)  appeared  in  3  vols,  in 
1837.  It  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  hia  learned 
countrymen  and  by  stadems  of  art  generallv,  and  waa 
quickly  translated  into  the  l<f^^^^^^»^l^^]|^f^ 
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England  the  inniUtion  appeared  in  partij  the  <  Schools  of 
Faintiiu  in  Italy,  tiasslated  by  a  Lady  [Lady  Eastlake}, 
with  Notee  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,*  in  1642;  and  sabr 
nqnently,  the  *  German,  FtemiBh.  and  Datch  Schools  of 
PaiDtinc,'  and  the '  Spanish  and  Frendi  Schools  of  Faintiog,' 
onder  the  editorship  of  Sir  Edmood  Head.  Aseeond  edition 
of  the*Handbndi*waa  iasned  in  1800,  in  \riiieh,  wiOt  tiie 
assistance  of  Dr  J.  Barekhaidt,tiie  wcffk  waa  to  a  great  orient 
rsmodelled,  and  a  large  amount  of  new  materials  embodied ; 
and  from  diis  revised  work  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Eaatlake's  venion  of  the  '  Italian  Schools  *  was  published  in 
2  vok.  6to,  with  additional  notes  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
ontlinea  the  old  masters,  by  Mr,  G.  Scharf,  thus  render- 
ing the  English  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of 
even  more  valne  than  the  original.  Of  Or.  Kngler's  other 
works,  which  are  somewhat  numerons,  ma^  be  named  his 
*  Oeichich  te  Friedrichs  des  Orossen :  gezeichnit  ron  A.  Menzel ' 
(8y<^  LeipB.,  1840),  tnuukted  into  English  by  A.  Uoriarty, 


under  the  title  of  'History  of  Frederic  the  Oreat*  (Lond. 
1644) ;  '  Beschreibans  der  Kunst-Schatze  tod  Berlin  und 
Potsdun*  QB40)  C  Description  of  the  Art-Treasures  in 
Berlin  and  Potidanr), «  wo»  much  more  labour  aad  re- 
search than  Ua  title  wonld  indicate;  <Kari  Fiiadrich 
Sehinkel :  cine  Chankteriatak  aoner  Knnsaerieclien  Witk- 
aamkeit  *  ('  Sehinkel :  the  Influence  of  hia  Theories  of  Art  *)« 
1848}  <  Hsndboch  der  Knnstgeschiehto  *  (Stutts.  184S),  a 
distinct  work  from  the  '  Handbnch  der  Gesehichte  der 
Maleiei.*  Both  these  works  appeared  at  Stuttgart  in  1848, 
where  also  was  jpnblished  (184iE^^)  a  folio  atlas  of  plates  to 
illustrate  his  histories  of  art.  For  more  than  twento' 
yeitrs  Dr.  Kagler  lectured  in  the  UniTerai^  of  Frederick 
William,  as  well  as  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  and 
also  filled  for  some  years  an  important  poution  in  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  He  died  MsicK  18,  16C6. 
KUPFERINDIO.  [Mineuloot,  S.  l.j 
KDPFEBSOHAUM.  [Muiiuuot.  iSl  1.] 


LABUAN,  an  isbnd  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the 
seat  of  a  British  colonial  government,  is  situated  near  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  iuand  of  Borneo,  and  30  miles 
from  the  town  of  Borneo,  in  5'  22*  N.  lat.,  116'  10'  E.  long. 
The  island  is  about  10  miles  in  length,  fi  miles  in  breadth, 
and  m  miles  in  circumference.  The  popnlation  in  1856 
wa«  18M.  The  island  is  well  snppUed  with  good  water,  and 
contains  coaL  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1846,  and  the 
colonial  goremment  waa  eatahliabad  on  it  at  the  begiuung 
of  October  1848. 

The  locality  on  which  Uie  government  establishment  was 
formed  consists  of  a  narrow  and  slightly  raised  ridge  on  the 
aearshoie,  forming  the  outer  edge  of  a  low  flat,  called  the 
Fhun,  which  is  in  many  parts  below  (ba  level  of  tiie  sea, 
and  was  converted  into  a  maish  during  the  rains.  The  area 
of  the  Plain  probably  does  not  exceed  100  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  inland  side  by  swampy  tracts  of  jnngle. 
The  harbour  is  tolerably  good.  The  nnhealtfainess  of  the 
marshy  ground  in  the  Plain  has  been  considerably  abated  in 
consequence  of  the  constmetion  of  ■  cana^  by  vbieh  the 
Water  is  carried  off. 

The  coal  is  wnuht  cm  the  noEth-aait  pmnt  of  the  island. 
The  mines  have  been  taken  by  the  Eaatm  Archipelago 
Company,  who  in  1861  exported  603S  tons  of  cmI,  of 
which  938  tons  were  supplied  to  Tessels  bdonginK  to  the 
British  navy.  During  1862  there  entered  inwaros  1198 
ships  and  prahus,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  6223  tons;  and 
there  cleared  ootwards  27,of  an  aggregate  burden  of 5062  tons. 
The  impurts  in  1802  were  valued  at  30,970/. ;  th»  exports 
at  16,664/.  The  principal  exporta  were:— Coal,  6448/:; 
sago,  2879/.;  birds -nests,  1937^  ;  pearls,  1680/.;  and  cam- 
phor, 1659/.  The  principal  item  of  revenue  is  the  royalty 
on  coal.  Farm  licences  are  increasing  in  raloe,  improved 
rentals  being  obtained  at  each  succeedug  sale. 

LACHMaNN,  KARL,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Beilin,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  occupied 
a  high  rank  among  the  critics  and  fuiilologista  of  GermanT. 
He  was  bom  at  Branswick  «n  the  4th  of  March  1793.  In 
that  town  he  R4»ivsd  his  early  edacatiMi,  and  nndar  his 
teacher,  Konrad  Heuainger,  was  fint  avakoted  his  love  for 
literature.  For  one  session,  in  1809,  he  attended  the  lee- 
twes  of  Hermann  in  the  University  of  Leipsi^  and  next 
pursned  his  stndies  in  that  of  Gottingen,  whei-e,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dissen,  Schulxe,  and  Bunsen,  he  founded  a  philo- 
logical society  in  1811.  While  at  Gottingen,  Benecke  lec- 
tured upon  the  old  Geimaa  titeratnre,  which  probably 
directed  I^chmann's  attention  mora  particularly  towards  it, 
and  at  _a_  later (period  led  to  mndi  valoahle  criticism  upon 
and  editions  of  many  of  the  early  Genoan  writers.  During 
tihe  short  war  occasioned  by  Bonaparte's  retom  from  Elba  to 
Fnuioe  in  1616,  lachnann  served  as  a  voloDtear  in  the  Prus- 
sian service,  in  which  he  continned  till  the  end  of  that  year. 
In  1816  hia  edition  of  Propertin^  which  he  had  prepared 
at  GQttingen,  waspnUished  at  Lripiig;  and  at  fiuter  of 
that  year  h«  nad  hu  pnbatiaaBl  maj  befdn  tin  UalTenity 


of  Berlin,  'Ueber  die  urspitiugliche  Gestalt  des  Gediebta 
von  der  Niebelnngen  Noth  '  ('  On  the  Original  Form  of  the 
Poem  on  the  NioMlungen  Calamities').  After  this  he  was 
appointed,  in  rapid  succession,  teacher  at  the  Gynuumum 
and  professor  at  the  University  of  Kunigsbeig,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  last  promotion  beii^ 
attained  in  1:827.  Hwilv  esteemed  as  an  academic  teacher, 
and  sedolons  in  the  £scharge  of  hia  duties  he  nevertheless 
actively  eoBtinned  his  literary  lahonrs.  Many  of  tbeae  were 
critical  or  philosophical  essays  c<mtribnted  to  periodical 
works.  Of  his  distinct  works,  the  more  important  nave  bem 
his  essajrs  on  the  Niebelnngen  Lied  and  on  Homer  Betnch- 
tnngNi  Uber  die  Ilias  'j,  which  are  both  masterly  specimens 
of  criticism.  His  last  was  the  snbstanee  of  two  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1838  and  1841.  In 
1834  and  in  1842  he  published  two  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  last  with  the  Vnlgate  translation,  in  vhich 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  text  to  that  of  the  3rd  and  4Lh 
oentnries.  In  the  classical  department  he  published :  *  De 
Cfaoricis  Systematia  Tragicomm  Graci,'  Berlin,  1819  ;  and 
'  De  Meosora  Tragssdicmiin,*  Berlin,  162S ;  with  earefnlly- 
prepaied  editiuu  of  Cabillns,  Tibollos,  Terence,  Bal»itt% 
and  Avianus,  at  intervals  from  1829  to  1840 ;  one  of  Gains, 
so  inqtortant  to  the  studenta  of  the  Bonian  Jurispmdance^  in 
1841 ;  and  essays  upon  Dosithens  and  Ulpian  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Savigny's  '  Zeitschrift.'  Most  of  Qiese  works 
tune  gone  throu^  more  than  one  edition.  His  attention 
however  was  never  diverted  from  the  early  literatnrB  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  In  1816  he  translated  the  first  volume  ef 
P.  E.  Muller'a  '  Sagabibliothek in  1820  a  selection  from 
the  High-German  ^raets  of  the  13th  century ;  in  18S6  an 
edition  of  the  '  Niebelnngen  Lied  in  1827  an  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Walther  der  Vi^weide ;  in  the  same  year,  in 
conjunction  with  Benecke,  an  edition  of  Hartmann'a 
'  Iwdn  ;*  in  1833,  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach;  in  1838,  Hartmann's  'Gr^r,'and  tJiepoaus 
of  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  in  1641 .  These  were  all  proved 
wUh  great  car^  and  accompanied  with  valuable  xezouka. 
He  also  eontribsted  nnmenMS  pUMrt  to  the  '  ^"tjtin^trhiin 
Mussum,*  and  read  others  beion  the  Berlin  Academy,  ^e 
most  noticeable  are  *  Ueber  althochdentsche  Betonnng  nad 
Versknnst*  ('  On  the  esrly  High  German  AccuitaaUw  and 
Versification  *}, '  Ueber  Singen  und  Sagen,'  and  '  Ueber  das 
Hildebrandslied.*  He  also  published  an  excellent  critical 
edition  of  Lessing's  collected  works,  in  13  vols.,  Berlin, 
1838-40;  and  an  edition  of  Klenze's  '  PhiloI(^ical  Essays.' 
lAchmann  is  likewise  the  author  of  &  translation  of  fihak^ 


pore's  sonnets,  pnblished  in  1820;  and  of  '  Macbeth,  pnb- 
lished  in  1839.   He  died  in  March  1851. 

LACTAMIDE.  [Chehistrt,  ^.  2.1 

LACTUCINB,  tCnaiusTat,  5.  2.] 

LADING,  BILL  OF.  By  the  statute  18  &  19  Vict, 
c  111,  the  endorsunent  of  bills  of  lading,  which  previously 
passed  only  the  ^operty  in  the  goods,  sow  transfers  all  tlw 
li^t.  of  nit  »d  aU  th»  gfp^^,o^  f^t»:to» 
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(BUekatoM'i  *  CcaninatUriai,*  Us.  K«it*8  edUioa,  voL  iL 

p.  452.) 
LADY-BIRD.  [TwicMi.] 
LADY-FERN.  [AsnmoM.iS'.l.] 
LADY'S  SUPPER.   [CTrunDiuH,  S.  1.1 
LADY'S  SMOCK.  [CAiDAiiufB,  S.  1.] 
LAMBOURN.  rBsucnmu.] 

LAMENNAIS,  FELIClTE-llOBERT,  ABB&  DE,  the 
■on  of  a  ihip-«WMr  of  SnnUlialo,  wu  horn  at  iiai  port,  on 
Um  eth  of  Jui^  178S.  Pnranted  hy  the  tarboleace  of  th« 
tiam  from  beioff  oBDt  to  school  at  the  nsDal  age,  he  received 
from  his  elder  Brother  his  firat  lessons  io  Latin,  and  then 
fioufaed  a]4me  his  Btioted  oducition.  For  all  that,  he  was 
able  to  iMd  lAvy  and  Platarch  when  he  was  only  twelve 
3rean  old.  In  1704,  haviDf  been  sent  to  live  with  an  nncl& 
this  relation  not  knowing  wW  to  do  with  a  wilful  boy,  nsed 
to  shat  him  np  for  whole  daji  io  a  library,  conmating  of  two 
compartmenlB,  one  of  which,  called  "  Hell,"  contained  a 
latge  namher  of  prohibited  books,  which  little  Robert  was 
enjoined  not  to  read.  But  the  lad  already  cared  for  none  but 
boMa  of  reflection,  and  finding  some  of  these  <m  the  prohi- 
Intad  riwlToa,  that  dlvirion  baoonw  his  &Toarite,  Long  nonrs 
were  thu  qient  in  raadinf  Uie  acdent  pagea  of  Boassean,  the 
tboo^tfid  Tolamea  of  Hallohnnchs,  aad  other  writers  of 
Bomnent  ud  philosophy.  Sadi  a  ooorse  of  reading,  far 
from  prodmnng  ita  nsnat  effects  of  precoeiottt  vaifrflor^  and 
nnbehef  on  lo  young  a  ndnd,  served  rather  to  ripen  his  jndg- 
nent,  and  to  develop  that  religions  fervour  which  was  a  part 
vi  his  natare.  Thos  left  to  himself  for  many  years,  he 
declined  his  father's  repeated  offers  to  settle  him  in  some 
mercantile  office,  and  in  1607  fotind  means  to  enter  tlio  ool- 
1^  of  Saint-Male,  as  teacher  of  mathemslies. 

He  prodneed  in  1808  his  first  work,  *  Reflexions  aor  I'fitat 
do  l*£gli8e  en  France,  poidant  le  18^icle,et  inrsa  Sitnation 
aetnelle.'  In  this  book  he  denoonces  the  materialism  propa- 
gated by  the  philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  and  bitterly 
d^lores  the  apathy  tnence  indnced  to  religion.  His  vocation 
being  the  Chnrch,  h»  took  the  tonsnre,  of  his  own  accord,  in 
1811 ;  and  in  ISIJ^.  in  ei»etit  with  hia  brothw,  pablished 
Ma  *  Tradition  de  t'Eglisesnr  I'lAstitotion  des  Ev^oefl.*  .  As 
the  power  of  Napoleon  I .  was  diiaohnngi  and  the  time  seemed 
prm^ti'  US  for  the  diffosion  of  anfeUeiod  thoni^ts,  ho  went 
to  Paris  in  1814,  his  first  prodnction  being  a  violent  pam- 

Sfalet  against  the  fiiUen  emperwr.  This  nntimely  philipiue 
rove  him  from  Fiance  during  (be  Hnndred  Days ;  be  aooght 
rsfnga  in  England,  spent  several  months  as  nsher  at  a  school 
kept  b^  the  AhM  Caron,  near  London;  and  then  retnniing 
home  in  1616,  was  at  length  ordained  priest. 

The  following  year  was  signalihed  by  the  appearance  of  hii 
'EsBai  anr  I'lndiff^nce  en  mati^  de  Rengion;*  a  book 
which  produced  an  impression  so  sodden  and  so  de^,  that  in 
a  single  day,  said  his  disciple  Lacordaire,  he  roee  lun  a  new 
Bosanot  above  the  horizon.  Bot  in  this,  as  in  aU  hia  fonner 
worka,  the  Abbtf  Lamennaii  still  adheied  to  the  orUiodox 
atandaid  of  OtfhoBdsm,  no  other  theologiGal  writer  gmng 
bajMid  him  in  upholding  the  derica]  authority  in  ^fsnnca 
to  private  Judgment.  In  18S4  he  visited  Rome,  met  with 
the  most  flattering  reception  from  Pope  Leo  Xll.,  bat 
dedined  the  offsr  of  tiie  CardiDars  hat,  made  to  him  by  that 
pontiff.  Bis  next  worl^  *  La  Relijtttm  consid^r^e  duts  ses 
fi&pports  avec  I'Ordre  Civil  et  Polttiqne/  began  to  exhibit 
that  freedom  of  thong^t,  reaching  to  the  last  boondar^  of 
TBfvolntinn  (but  which,  however,  independent  of  ehnrch  mte- 
teaCs,  abandons  nothing  in  spiritnal  foith),  tot  which  he 
anbeeqnently  became  so  widely  known.  For  this  book  he  was 
aommoDed  to  appear  before  the  Conr  Coireetionnelle,  and 
condemned  to  a  fine. 

The  general  uitation  and  the  ferment  in  the  wUio  mind. 
«4udi  preceded  ue  foil  of  Charles  X.,  had  gradully  prodneed 
a  modiftcation  in  the  opiniona  trf  this  wthnnasi,  wboae  foith 
warn  too  doorae  to  m  stagnant:  the  revolntion  of  Jnly 
induced  him  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  people's  snpremaey. 
Still  he  continned  the  same  foil  believer,  and  earnest  wor- 
riiipper  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  aa  it  is  nnderstood  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  attadiing  himself  with  etjaal 
Warmth  to  tbe  democntie  principles,  be  pointed  his  objee- 
tions  at  the  temporal  abuses  of  the  Church ;  whilst  his  rsve- 
reneo  for  her  spintsal  antbority  remained  undtered.  In 
September  1830,  he  brought  out  a  joumd  called  *  L'Avenir,' 
m  which  several  young  men  who  had  adopted  his  opinions, 
aMiated  him  with  their  contributions.  Among  thMe  were 
Hie  Abb^  Oeriiet,  the  eloquent  preadier  Laoorddrs,  and  M. 
4e  liMtalaiiriwrt  The  wjeot  of  tiiia  journal  was  to  sprsad 


the  lyaten  of  the  Abh^  T^mffflmi^j  and  to  uqdain  that  it 
oemlnned  the  advoca^  of  the  iut«mta  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch,  and  the  defence  of  liberd  opinions  in  connection 
with  it ;  and  to  maintain  that  religion,  so  long  n^lected,  and 
suffered  to  decline  by  the  upper  clasaea,  ought  to  be,  and 
might  be  r«{^nerated  by  the  common  people.  He  likewise 
demanded,  in  tbii  paper,  the  complete  separation  of  the 
spirihid  from  the  temporal  power,  insistiog  that  politicd 
influence  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  multitude  by  meani 
of  univBTsd  auAags.  These  bold  opinions,  expresaed  io  a 
style  of  doquenoe,  scnnewhat  biblied  in  fbnn,  mi  of  remarit- 
able  povar,  produced  upon  an  exdtaUa  pet^  an  effect  ao 
manifest  as  to  provoke  tbe  censure  of  Rome,  in  the  fonn  of 
an  encycUcd  letter,  of  the  18th  of  September  1833.  Having 
sdimitted  to  this  rebuke  by  snppnadng  his  jonmal,  the  abhi 
received  a  graciona  letter  of  congnbuation  from  the  pontiff 
on  the  S8th  of  December. 

But  in  Hay  1834,  the  new  champion  of  independence  in 
church  matters  produced  his  moat  admired  book,  me  '  Paroles 
d'nn  Croyant,'  a  pathetic  bmentation,  addrraaed  dike  to  the 
suffering  danes,  uid  to  the  great  and  powerfd;  a  work 
which  snndwed  for  ever  the  Iwnd  that  united  Lamennais  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  Irritated  by  this  new  provocation,  Gregory 
XVL,  in  a  second  letter,  dated  July  7, 1834^  ecndemned  the 
book  in  Tei7,n«Tam  tenna ;  whilst  tbe  nrohitiMiary  party 
iq^plaaded  thmr  advocate  for  his  independent  spirit  and  on- 
gind  powera  of  nmd.  Thus  stigmatised  by  tbe  Cbutdii, 
prosecuted  by  sovenment,  and  by  the  people  hailed  as  an 
apostle,  the  Aom  lAmennds  set  no  bounds  to  his  course. 
He  now  produced  in  rapid  suoMasion :  '  Les  Aflaires  de 
Rome,'  in  1836;  'Le  livre  du  People,'  in  1837;  Le  Pays 
et  la  Oouvememant,*  in  1840  (for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  year's  imprisonment) ;  *  De  la  Religion,'  in  1841 ;  '  Le 
Ghiide  du  Premier  Age* in  1844 ;  ' Une  Voix  de  Prison,'  in 
1848  ;  and  '  Les  Conseils  de  I'Abb^  Tamnnnwis  an  People,' 
in  1849.  Bis  most  elaborate  work,  '  Esquisse  d'une  Pfailo- 
•ophie,*  was  pablished  in  4vd8, 1840-46.  He  died  Febmary 
S7, 18M,  unreconciled  to  the  Gbnrch,  thou^  dniing  his  last 
ilhiBm  the  most  itxamiooa  cfibrta  were  made  to  induce  htm  to 
retract  his  heterodox  opinions.  By  his  express  desire  he  was 
interred  without  any  rellgioua  earamony.  It  was  one  of  hia 
last  and  most  oameat  injunetiona  that  certain  papers,  which 
contuned  his  latest  sentiments,  should  be  published  without 
dteration  or  auppresaion  ;  hot  the  religious  advisers  of  his 
niece  (who  was  dso  his  houaelFeeper)  so  for  wrought  on  her 
snsceptibility  as  to  canae  her  to  nfose  to  give  np  the  papers 
to  the  pcttona  whom  lAmennais  had  authorised  to  superin- 
tond  their  publication.  The  matter  was  in  consequence 
brought  before  the  proper  legd  tribund,  when  the  judges 
directed  (August  18A^  that  the  papen  ahonld  be  handed 
over  for  publication  in  their  integrity. 

LAMPETER,  Cardiganshire,  a  market-town,  mnnieipd 
and  parliamentaiy  boiwuh,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Um'tm,  in  the  pariah  of  unapetor-Port^^phen,  is  situated 
in  «r  7'  N.  ht,  4'  8'  W.  louf^  disUnt  29  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Cnrdigan,  ud  909  orilea  W.  by  N.  frmn  London.  The 
population  d  the  borouj^h  (tf  I«npet«r  in  18ffl  was  907, 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  CanUgan  and 
diocese  of  St.  David's.  The  borot^  u  a  ccmtributary  to  the 
Cardigan  diatriet  of  borendis  in  retoming  one  member  to 
the  Impend  FarUameot.  Jjunpetor  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 14  paiiahea  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  74,200  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  9883. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  dtoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Teiry  at  the  foot  of  Uie  Tr^aron  Downs.  Besides  the 
parish  chnrdi,  which  was  rebuilt  lu  1836,  there  are  plsces  of 
wordiip  fur  Wedeyaa  and  Calvinistie  Methodists  and 
Independents ;  a  National  sdiool,  and  a  Free  Orammar 
■diooL  An  agrionttund  aodety  has  been  established  here. 
A  county  court  is  held.  The  market  is  on  Satorday ;  and 
there  are  11  fona  in  the  oonne  of  the  year.  St.  Davids 
College,  Lampeter,  founded  in  1^  by  Bidiop  Burgess,  was 
incorporated  in  1688,  and  received  by  a  supplementary 
chatter  in  August  18S3,  authority  to  grant  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity.  The  course  Of  instruction  is  adapted 
espeoidly  for  Welsh  stadente,  bat  others  are  admitted.  The 
college  grante  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  certificate  to  students 
wbohave  aatisCactorily completed  their  theological  course; 
which  is  accepted  by  most  of  Uie  bishops  as  a  qnalification 
to  become  candidates  for  erden.  About  30  schounhips  and 
exhibitions  are  attached  to  the  eoll»e,  and  it  possesses  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes.  The  coUege  buildings,  erected 
in  1887  from  a  dedgn  by  C.^  .f^|^\^,^4  ^  an 
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elentad  tita  near  the  town,  ud  fonn  a  qoadnngle  of  » 

Sictureaqne  appesrance :  they  aecommodata  about  70  itn- 
eoU :  the  DnmbtT  of  itndenta  in  1801  was  60.   The  annnal 
income  of  thi  coU^e  it  aboat  3000/. 

LAMPKIS,  a  muu  of  Fiahee  belongins  to  the  familj 
Saim^tarid».  It  mi  an  onl  body  greatly  eooiprea  ed ; 
fmall  Hcalei;  a  aiiigle  elevated  ai-d  elon^ed  donal  fin; 
adea  of  the  tail  eaiukated;  toeth  wanting ;  bnanehioategoiia 
imyN  7. 

L.  ffttfatus,  the  Opah,  or  King-FUh,  haa  been  t^eo  on 
the  British  coasti.  It  is  a  very  lare  fiah,  and  as  beaatifnl  aa 
rare.  The  apper  part  of  the  back  and  aides  ate  of  a  rich 
green,  rpflpctine  both  purple  and  goM  in  different  I'gh's, 

Ciug  into  yellowiiih-green  below ;  abive  and  beneath  the 
ral  line  are  variona  roaod  yeUowish  while  apota,  from 
which  tbe  fish  receiv^  the  name  of  Lnna.  The  irides  are 
scarlet ;  all  the  fina  bright  vermilion.  It  has  >«en  remarked, 
oil  accoQDt  of  th»ae  kbowy  coloom,  that  the  Opah  looks  like 
one  of  Neptnns'a  lords  dreaaed  for  a  coart-day. 

This  fish  was  fwmerly  lefenod  to  the  genos  Zmi,  and 
cbUhI  Z.  lama  and  Z.  imperiaUt. 
LANAHK.  fLaMAKBSriiBB.] 
LANARKITE.   [HiNBaAiooT.  S.  1.] 
LANU-CRAB.  jOicaABciNiis.] 

LANDSEER,  JOHN,  Associate  Eagraver  of  the  Bojral 
Academy,  was  bom  at  Lineolo  in  1769.  He  learnt  engra\ing 
anderBymefalandaeape-eDgraverof  mnchahility;  as  early  aa 
1703  he  acquired  some  celebrity  fay  ensMnng  some  vigoettea, 
after  liOOtfaerboDrg,  for'Maeliw'a  Bible;  and  increued-hia 
repntation  by  engiavinga  execnted  for  Bowyer*a  '  History  of 
England '  and  Moore's  *  Views  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Landseer 
also  pabtikhed  an  excellent  aeriea  of  engravings  of  animals 
frtim  the  works  of  Raben^,  Snyders,  Gilpin,  and  other 
eminent  artiste.  In  1606  Mr.  Landaner  delivered  a  coorae 
of  leetorss  on  engraving  at  the  Boyal  InstitotioBt  which 
were  |)nbliBbed  in  the  foUowing  year,  and  excited  some 
discosiiion  in  the  profesnon  on  aceoaat  of  SMne  pocaltat  viawa 
promolgated  in  tbem.  In  the  same  year  he  was  oleeted  u 
Asaoeiate  Engraver  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Hie  snbordinato 
pontion  assigned  to  engravers  in  the  Academy — they  not 
being  admitted  nnder  any  eiieamstanoes  into  ^11  memlwr- 
ship — was  the  aoarce  m  connderahle  ill-feeling  among 
engravers,  and  the  po>t  of  associate  engraver  had  been  retnsed 
by  Mveral  eminent  engravers  when  Mr.  lAodaaer  accepted 
it.  He  annooneed  however  that  he  bad  only  done  so  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  labonr  at  a  greater  advantage  in  striving 
to  remove  tbe  obnoxiooa  restriction.  AeeordingTy  he  memo- 
rialiard  the  ]^ident  and  cooncil  on  the  aobject,  bat  after  a 
year  or  two  of  conespondcnre  and  controversy  the  daim  waa 
zeiected.  Laadseer's  mortification  ia  said  to  have  bent  so 
great  aa  to  have  diagnsted  him  in  a  great  naasors  wiUi  his 
profes  ion  itself,  bnt,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he  appears 
fnm  thia  time  to  have  engmved  comparatively  little.  The 
litorary  tastes  however  which  lecturing  and  controven>y  had 
aroused,  he  secma  to  have  caltiva'od.  DelikhtioK  in  con- 
trovCT>y,  he  atarted  an  art  periodical,  which  soon  died  ;  and 
one  he  aet  on  foot  long  aftor  to  eonnteract  the  mild  infloence 
of  the  <  Art  Joomal,'  under  the  title  of  '  The  Probe,'  soon 
ahNred  a  like  fate.  He  pabli«hed  likewise,  at  varioos  timea, 
several  pimphlets  and  letters.  lo  1817  ho  commnnicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiqoaries  a  paper  on  *  Engraved  Oems 
brought  from  Babylon,^  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Archmo- 
logia,'  vol.  xviii.  Although  possessing  little  of  the  leqaisito 
learuing  or  mental  training  for  the  auccessful  prosecution  of 
ancb  a  subject,  he  coiUniied  to  ibUow  tbo  game thoa atarted ; 
and  after  having  delivered  a  coane  of  Isctarcs  on  *  Engravod 
Hierxglypbica  *  ai  the  Royal  Institntion,  ho  in  ISSH  pnblisbed 
an  elaborate  volume  wititled  '8ab«an  Reseanhes.'  This 
was  followed  in  1634  by  a  gossipping  volume  called  <  A 
Descriptive,  Explanatory,  end  Criti<5  Cstalogne  of  the 
Eariieat  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,'  which,  though  of 
no  more  value  aethetically  than  his  previoos  works  weio 
archaologically,  ia  yet  in  ita  discanivmeHa  a  aomewhat 
amusing  volume.  But  it  is  rather  as  the  &iher  of  Edwin 
Landseer  than  on  his  own  account  that  Mr.  John  Landaeer 
will  be  remembered ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  bia 
best  eaxravitus,  the  *  Dogs  of  Mount  St  Bemvd,*  is  from 
one  of  Edwin  landsear^  earliest  pietores.  Mr.  Laodeeer  died 
on  tfaa  S9th  of  Febmary  18S2  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
leaving  throe  sons,  all  ot  whom  bavo  won  an  hononiBbls  and 
one  a  pre-eminent  idaee  in  the  historr  of  Eurlish  art. 

LANESBOltOUGH.  fLoMomaD.l 

LANGHOLM.  [OmiraiauiiBa.] 


LANOPORT.  rSonitsnsBiRB.] 

LANTERN-FLY.  [Fdloora,  1.] 

LANTHANIUM.   fCHawsraT,  5.  1.] 

LARCENY.  Petty  larceniea  may  now  bo  tried  and 
snmmarily  deiemin^d,  with  the  consent  tii  the  aocoaed 
person,  by  magiftmtaa  in  petty  aeaaions,  tho  panidiBWDt  im 
mch  caars  being  limited  to  nx  months*  imprisiHinieat 
(10  &  11  Vict  c  8S;  13  &  14  VicL  e.  37 ;  18  &  19  TicL 
c.  126.)  Persons  oonfessing  such  offences  mar  nndMr  the 
last  named  statute  be  similarly  pani»bed  by  the  aam*  ixh 
bunal.  (Blackatone'a  'Commentaries,'  Mr.  Keir'a  editioo, 
vol.iv.p.  333.) 

LARDIZABALACEifi,  Lardizahalad»^  a  small  natOTal 
<ffdrr  of  Plants,  cuntaining  7  genera  and  Ifi  apeciea.  Tbe 
species  are  twining  smooth  ahruba  with  alternato  compound 
leaves,  without  stipnlee.  Racemes  aoliiary  or  claKl«yd: 
flowers  eoiuured  white,  lilac,  purple,  or  deep  yellow,  eosne- 
timos  fragrant.  The  aaptls  of  tbe  male  plant  are  3  <»  S  ia 
8  rows,  deciduous ;  jN-tala  6  in  S  rowa,  oppoaito  tho  sepals, 
the  inner  ones  smaller,  or  gland^Ulu,  or  siwenL  St)une<>a  t, 
opposite  the  petals ;  filainents  anibsd  iuto  a  tobo,  or  oven 
distinct ;  anthen  tanwd  outwards,  rarely  inwardi,  S-cdied, 
opening  by  a  lungitndinal  sUt.  The  female  flowen  aa  b^n^ 
but  larger,  with  6  very  imperfect  stamens.  Carpela  diatinet, 
3,  raruy  6  or  9,  I -celled,  with  a  abort  style  and  a  nnglo 
stigma.  Tvro  of  the  geuera  inhabit  the  cooler  pane  of  Sooth 
America,  the  remainder  are  from  tbe  teoiperate  p^ita  of 
China.  Bitrataia  is  the  only  tropical  form.  Thcaa  plants 
appear  to  be  harmlen.  Soma  «  than  are  oHtw  b^  the 
natives  of  Japan  and  India. 

LARKSPUR.  [DsLPHiHiDii.] 

LARNE,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town  and 
tbe  Sfst  of  a  Poor-law  Union,  is  situated  in  a  afaeltned  bay 
near  the  month  and  on  the  north  aho>e  of  Lough  Lamv,  16 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Belfiwt,  in  54*  M'  N.  hU^  A"  AO"  W.  W 
IhspupalatianinlSSl  wssS728,  b«sidea}46in  pvUie  insu- 
tniioos.  The  town  is  governed  ly  nine  eommissionets.  Luna 
Poor-Law  Uaion  compriMN  13  aleetmal  divuHfrna.  with  aa 
areaof  117,703acrsa,and  a  population  io  1861  of  34.7ia  The 
town  wiginally  sprang  up  under  the  piotectioo  of  Otdeifleat 
Castle,  which  waa  erected  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  Ul.  opon  a 
little  headland  cloae  to  the  town,  where  ita  loina  an  aUU 
seen.  In  the  older  parte  vf  tbe  town  the  streets  are  nanov 
and  ill-paved,  and  tbe  houses  vciy  inferior ;  the  modera 
part  conaiata  chiefly  of  one  long  wide  street  of  well-bu  lt 
nooaea.  The  placea  of  wonibi|>  are  ttie  paiiah  church,  three 
Presbytwian  meeting'hoosex,  a  Roman  Cntholic  chapel,  and  a 
Methodist  chapel.  Cotton-eloth,  sail-cloth,  ropea,  and  Ifuber 
are  manofactored;  and  there  ate  sevenl  bleach-u>ilU  and 
floar-mills.  The  bay  forms  a  good  natural  harbour  for  »maU 
vessels.  Lima  is  exported  m  laise  q^uantitisa  tnm  the 
•xtemive  works  of  Mulwramomo  adjoining  the  town.  Ti>e 
other  exporU  eowdat  wiafly  of  proviaions.  Lame  is  now  a 
mere  oot-ponrt  ttf  Belbst.  Fun  are  hold  on  Joljr  81st  and 
December  1st.  The  town  hu  a  dispensuy  aiu  a  pattj 
aeaaions  coort. 
LATKOBITE.  [MtinnALOOT,  ^.  1.] 
LAUDER,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh  in  tbe  parish  of  Lauder,  ia  situated  in  55' 
N.  lat,  45'  W.  long.,  £5^  miles  S.E.  frum  Edioborgh. 
The  I'opslation  of  the  burgh  in  1861  waa  1106.  The  town 
ia  governed  by  a  chief  mHgistrate  and  17  councillora  ;  ^  nd 
unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dant>ar,  Haddington,  and  Jtd- 
bnigh  in  returning  one  member  to  tbo  Imperial  Parliameot. 

Ihore  is  only  oM  street  to  the  town.  The  pariah  cbaich, 
the  town  hooas  and  lock-op  hooss,  the  Free  cfanrdt,  aod 
the  United  Pieabytoian  church  are  tlis  pnblie  buildimt^ 
Tbe  boigh  pOBSBsst  s  an  extan>dve  euomui,  which  ia  exde- 
sivelr  used  by  a  small  body  of  privil^ed  bnrtiessea.  Cioss 
the  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Eail  of  '-""^orrtalT, 
Thirleatane  Caatio,  which  stends  iu  a  spacious  park. 

LAUDER,  SIR  THOMAS  DICK,  Baronet,  waa  bom  in 
1784.  He  wss  the  sevtntb  baronet,  and  wat  the  ouly  am  bf 
Sir  Andrew  Lander,  the  sixth  bMruoet.  He  sncceoilt-d  hia 
father  in  tbe  baronetey  in  1830.  He  became  a  contiibator 
.to  'Blackwood's  Magaiine'  atite  commenoemeot, and  fur- 
niahed  numerous  ariieles  (o  that  periodical  and  othera.  Hb 
first  cootribotion  to  Blackwood, '  Simon  Roy,  Gardener  at 
Dnmphail,*  attracted  coaBideiaUe  attoaiion,  and  was  by 
some  ascribed  to  tbe  author  of  *  Waverley.^  He  alao  pnl^ 
lisbed  in  otrly  life  two  novels,  *  Lochandhu,'  and  *  "thm  olfe 
of  Badenoeh.'  His  paper  on  •  Tho  Parallel  Rcada  of  Olen- 
roy,'  which  was  rtad  bsxi^^l;^^^ 
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and  publiilied  in  vol.  ix.  of  their  '  TransaetioDs,'  consists  of 
ft  deacripUon  of  the  geological  strata  of  that  district  of  the 
HigUandB  of  ScotlaBd.  In  1830  Kr  T.  D.  Lander  pablished 
an  inteiMting  '  Aeooont  of  the  Onat  Floods  of  Angnst  1829 
in  the  Province  of  Moray  and  the  ai^mniDg  INsUicts/  8to, 
Edinbnreh.  In  1837  he  published '  Highland  Bamblee,  with 
Long  Tales  to  shorten  the  Way,*  i  vols.  8vo,  Edinbargfa,  and 
in  1641  'L^andaiy  Tal^  of  the  Highlands,'  3  vols.  12mo. 
He  also  pablished  a  *  Toar  ronnd  tiie  Coasta  of  Scotland,' 
and  a  'Memorial  of  the  Royal  Prmeas  in  Scotland*  in  1848, 
4to,  Edinb.,  1843.  For  the  '  Edinbargh  Tales,*  conducted 
by  Mn.  Johnstone,  3  vols.  Edinb.,  1846-46,  he  wrote  the 
story  of  'Farqoharson  of  InTerey,'  and  '  Donald  Lamont,  the 
Brsemar  Drover.'  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  married  in  1608, 
and  had  issrfe  two  sons  and  seven  daoghtera.  He  died  May 
S9, 184^  at  his  residence,  the  Orange,  near  Edinbargh,  and 
was  BDCceeded  by  his  son.  Sir  John  Dick  Lander,  who  was 
bom  in  1813,  and  married  in  184ff.  Bit  T.  D.  Lander  was 
depDty  lieutenant  of  Uie  counties  of  Haddingtcm  and  Elgin, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodsty. 
LAUREL.  [LADHna.] 

LADRIC  or  LAUROSTEARIO  ACID.  [Cbuiirbt.^.S.] 
LAVENDDLAN.  fMnnaiLoeT,  &  1.1 
LAVENHAM.  [SDnoLK.] 

LAW,  CRIMINAL.  Upwards  of  65,000/:  has  been  spent 
on  Tarioos  eommiauons,  which  have  been  issaed  daring  the 
last  thirty  yean  for  the  ctmsolidatioa  or  codificaticm  of  the 
oiminal  law ;  bat  that  object  has  not  yet  been  attained,  nor 
ham  any  really  practical  measores  b«en  adopted  for  sadi  an 
annual  revision  of  oar  statutes  as  would  in  a  few  years 
natoially  produce  their  consolidation,  if  not  a  oodificatioa  of 
flM  law  itaelt  It  is  thought  however  that  the  well-grounded 
impatience  of  the  Honse  itf  Commons  will  bebxelongoonnMl 
tb«  pMOBg  of  geneial  acts  owsolidating  and  so  Car  codifying 
the  criminal  law ;  <m  thia  gnund  it  ia  derinUa  to  abstain 
from  any  attempt  to  ennmerata  Hum  altentioni  in  details 
vhteh  bam  beat  made  theirin.  One  or  two  points  raly 
need  be  referred  to.  The  sammary  juriadiction  recently 
conferred  on  magistrates  in  petty  seasioDS  is  noticed  under 
Lanoxirr,  S.S;  the  lialnlity  of  trustees  to  prosecution  for 
breach  of  daty,  under  the  head  Tbcstsbs,  S,  S.  Great  improve- 
ments were  effected  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts  which 
take  cognizance  of  crimes  by  the  statute  14  &  IS  Vict, 
c.  100,  which  abolished  all  technical  objections  for  misnomers 
or  nondescriptions,  and  invested  the  jadges  with  ample 
powers  of  amendment.  Finally,  transportation  as  a  punish- 
ment to  be  ordered  by  the  court  has  been  abolished  by  the 
statnte  SO  &  SI  Vict  c.  3.  Penal  Sirvitttdey  as  it  is  turned, 
created  by  atatnte  16  &  17  Viet  c  99,  has  been  substituted ; 
fant  ainunals  sentenced  to  laag  temii  of  penal  aenritode 
eantinue  to  be  transported  as  before. 

LAW,  Edward.  rELLmBOBotJOH.  Lobd,  &s.i 

LAYBACH.  [Kbain,&S.] 

I«EASE.  The  lease  for  a  year  [LsABa  and  Rsuusb, 
'  Pcauxy  C^elopadis,*  vol.  xiii.,  p.  3781  is  no  longer  nsed  in 
ctmveyancing,  a  statutory  recital  in  we  releaae  coming  in 
place  of  it.    (4  &  5  Vict  c.  21.) 

LEATHERHEAD.  [SaBRiT.l 

LECANORIC  ACID.   [Chehistrt,  3.  S.] 

LECHLADE.  [OLonoasTBBSHiRS.] 

LEE,  REV.  SAltfUEL,  D.D.,  was  bom  May  14,  1783, 
at  Longnor,  a  villa^  in  ^nmsfaire,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  SbrembuTy.  He  received  the  rodiments  <rf  edneation 
at  a  eharify-school  in  that  village,  where  at  the  age  nt  twelve 
yean  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  caipenter  and  joiner.  At  the 
age  <rf  seventeen  he  formed  a  detemiination  to  team  de 
utin  language,  and  though  he  had  at  iirst  only  nx  shillings 
a  week,  and  afterwards  seven,  to  snbsist  on,  he  contrived  to 
huj  mdimentary  books  and  then  classical  writers,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  had  accomplished  hia  purpose. 
He  then  determined  to  learn  the  Greek,  and  this  he  also 
accomplished.  The  Hebrew,  Ghald&ic,  and  Syrisc  languages 
were  next  mastered.  When  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  oe 
removed  into  Worcestershire  to  Buperintend  on  the  part  of 
his  employer  the  repairing  of  a  large  house,  in  which  however 
a  fire  broke  out,  when  he  lost  all  his  tools,  and  was  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty.  In  the  meantime  the  Rev.  Ardideacon 
Corbett  had  beard  of  his  stndioos  habits,  saw  him  at  Loognw, 
lent  him  bot^  and  assisted  him  in  pnmnnciation.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  acquired  the  Arabic  and  Perrian 
langjuges,  and  afterwarda  a  tdec^ila  knowledge  of  Franeb, 
Gemian,  and  Italian.  Toe  two  or  three  yean  piavionaly  to 
1813  Mr.  Lee  held  the  mastenhip  of  Bowdle»  fbondation 


school  in  Shrewslmry.  In  1813  he  left  Bhrewsbnty,  and 
obtained  an  engagement  with  the  Church  Missionary  &>ciety. 
In  the  same  yesr  he  entered  himself  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1617  took  hia  d^rae  of  B.A.  Having 
received  ordinationf  he  praaohcd  in  the  foUowiwr  year  at 
Sfarewsbcry  a  sormon  in  aid  of  the  fiuids  of  tha^un^dbite 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

On  the  11th  of  March  1819  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  Aiabie 
Professor  of  the  Univetsity  of  Cambridge,  but  not  having 
been  at  College  the  time  requisite  for  Wsiug  his  degree  of 
M.A.  (which  was  necessary  before  he  took  the  chair),  a  grace 
passed  the  senate  to  request  the  Prince-Regent  to  grant  a 
mandanina,  which  was  ootained  accordingly.  In  1822  tho 
VnivBrmty  of  Halle  conferred  on  him,  withont  solicitation, 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1883  he  was  ^pointed  diaplain  to 
the  jail  at  Cambridge,  and  in  18S6  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Bilton  with  Harroi^ate.  He  took  the  degree  of 
BJ>.  m  18S7,  and  in  1831  wu  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  to  tM  Univeisi^  of  Cambridge,  and  with  it  obtained 
the  aeoomuwying  eanoniy  in  the  cat£edial  of  &iirtol.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  confened  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Cunlmdge  in  1833.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire.  He  died  on  the  16th  of 
December,  186S,  at  Barley  rectory.    He  was  twice  married. 

Among  the  more  izopoitant  of  Dr.  Lee's  works  are  the 
following :— '  Hebrew  Grammar,*  1830  ;  '  Travels  of  Ibn 
Batuta,  translated  firom  the  Arabic,'  1833 ;  *  The  Book  of 
Job,  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,'  1837 ;  '  Hebrew, 
Chaldaie,  and  English  Lexicon,'  1840 ;  '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Progress,  and  End  of  Piophecr,'  8vo,  C^mhrid^e, 
1849  ;  '  The  Events  and  Times  of  the  Viaious  of  Daniel  and 
St.  J<^  invastinted,  identified,  and  determined,'  8to, 
Lmdoo,  1851.  Bendes  these  works,  Dr.  Lee  pablished 
aavttal  pam|dileti  on  snbjeeta  of  religions  eontioveray, 
lennons,  and  oontrihntiona  to  periodiaal  litar^ne. 

LEE,  SOPHIA  and  HARRIET,  were  the  dan^ten  of 
John  Lee,  a  perfoimer  at  Covent  Garden  ThMtre  in  the  lait 
centary.  Haniet  was  bom  in  17C6 ;  Sophia  was  a  few  yean 
her  senior.  Soon  after  their  £ath«*s  death  th^  opened  a 
school  at  Bath.  In  this  undertaking  they  acquired  a  mode- 
rate competence,  upon  which  they  retired  to  Clifton,  where 
both  died,  Sophia  on  Ma^h  13,  1834,  and  Harriet  on 
August  1, 18S1,  aged  ninety-five.  Sophia  first  appeared  in 
1780  as  author  of  a  comedy,  '  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,' 
which  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket  with  considerab^ 
success.  Her  next  woik  was  '  The  Receas,*  which  mpeared 
in  1785  in  three  volnmes,  one  of  the  first  so-called  historical 
noveh^  a  sonu^riiat  laolunrmose  tale  of  the  adventnres  and 
ealamitieaof  mBopDosed  dan^ter  of  Maty  <rf  Scotland,  by  a 
marriage  with  the  Eari  of  Lewestar,  whion  ecntwns  as  little 
of  histmy  otbn  in  the  bets  of  the  tale  <nr  in  the  depicting  of 
the  mannen  of  the  age,  aa  in  any  reaemUanee  to  the  ehaiac- 
tets  of  the  personages  introduced,  but  which  obtained  a  con- 
siderable share  of  popnlaxi^  Jiom  the  attempts  at  pathos  and 
sentiment  vrith  which  it  v  full.  In  1767  she  publidied 
'  The  Hermit's  Tale,'  a  poem ;  in  1796  <  Almeyda,  Queen  of 
Granada,'  a  tragedy,  which  was  successfully  performed,  Mn. 
Siddons  sastaining  the  principal  character.  In  1804  was 
published  in  six  volumes,  a  novel  entitled  '  The  Life  of  a 
Lover,*  which  is  said  to  have  been  her  earliest  prodnction,  the 
effort  of  her  girlish  yean,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  weakest 
of  her  writings.  Her  last  work  vras  a  comedy,  performed 
at  Bnny  Lane  Thaatte  in  1804,  called  'AssignatiMi,*  which 
ms'eondemned  on  the  fint  ni^t^  and  waa'  nerer  pnblidied. 
Her  chief  claim  to  notice,  like  that  of  her  sister,  xeata  on  the 
'  Canterbnry  Tales,*  of  vrtudh  she  famished  two, '  llie  Young 
Lady's  Tale,'  and  '  The  Clergyman's  Tale,'  which  occupy  a 
volume  and  a  half  of  the  five  volames  to  which  the  series 
extended;  and  she  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  whole. 
These  tales  are  certainly  soperior  to  her  novels,  but  they 
are  not  equal  on  the  whole  to  those  of  her  sister. 

Harriet  a  first  appearance  as  an  withor  was  in  1786,  when 
'  The  Erron  of  Innocence,'  a  novel  in  five  volumes,  was  pab- 
lished ;  this  was  followed  in  1787  by  a  comedy, '  The  New 
Peerage ;  or.  Our  Eyes  may  deceive  us,' '  Clara  Lennox,'  a 
novel  in  two  volomes,  in  1797,  and  '  The  Mystarioos  Mar- 
riage, or  the  Heirship  of  Roaalva,'  aplay,  in  1798  :  all  have 
been  ftngottn.  The '  Canteibnnr  Tales'  weie  pablished  in 
snecesdve  volnrnea,  the  fint  in  1797,  th«  fifth  and  last  in 
1805;  they  were  so  immediatdly  popnlar  that  aeeond  editions 
of  the  fint  two  Tolnmaa  were  pnUidied  in  179ft.  ThOT  ohh 
siat  of  twelve  tales,  of  which  one, '  The  German'a  Tali 

Kniitznw,'  foraished  Lord  Bnon  with  U(«^^d«ftHm44Q!H  of 
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thAnuMOifbrUitiagtdyof  '  Wanm/ iBd  ht  ayi  of  the 
tale  tint  he  had  kmai  a  "  hi^  ee^aato  of  the  ■inffalu 
power  of  ndad  and  conception  which  it  derelopei.*'  Jt  ie 
andonbtedly  the  moat  powerfully  interesting  ta  the  whole, 
containa  tlie  meet  definitely  drawn  ebaraetm,  and  a  well- 
developed  plot.  Several  of  the  other  talea  however  ebow  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  hnman  mind,  are  nnexc^ 
tionably  moral,  genarally  plaaring,  and  ate  nanated  in  a  nni- 
ple  and  nnaffected  style. 

LEEBSIA,  a  gsnuB  of  Gr&Mes  belonging  to  tbe  tribe 
Orjftea.  It  has  2  palea  compressed,  keeled,  and  awnleas,  the 
lower  one  mnch  broader  ;  stigmas  protmding  from  the  aide 
of  the  florets ;  not  indoaed  in  the  poleie. 

L.  mygoidi»iam  a  patent  punde  vrith  wavy  beuchea, 
q)ikeleta  triattdrooa,  half  oval,  ciliated  on  the  back.  It  ie  a 
creeung  plant  vrith  a  stem  one  to  two  faat  high,  never  pro- 
eamhuit,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  leavea  are  Inroad  and 
rough-edged,  the  uppermost  hotiiontal  at  the  flowering  sea- 
son; panicle  rMely,  if  ever,  protmded  in  this  coontty.moetly 
inclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  uppermost  leal  It  is  foond  in 
marsh  ditches  in  Satsex  and  Hampshire, 

LKEWARD  ISLANDS.  Tbe  British  Leeward  Islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  form  a  distinct  government,  which  inelndea 
the  islands  of  Antigua,  St.  Chnstopher'a,  AngnUla}  Uont- 
aerrat,  the  Vinin  lilands,  Nevis,  and  Donuniea. 

LEIGH.  [LAHCAsntHK.] 

LEIOCOMB.  [Cheuistit,  S.  S.] 

LEIXLIP,  eonnty  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  a  aaiall  town  findy 
ritoated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rye  with  the  Liffey,  11  miles 
W.  from  Dublin,  by  road  and  railwa^^  from  Dablin  to  Galway : 
popnlatiMf  83S.  It  ccmsists  of  a  nitgle  atxeet.  The  pariah 
diwch  ia  in  the  pointed  ^othic  s^le.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  a  ohspel.  The  Liffey  is  here  croesed  Inr  a  bridge. 
Above  the  town  ia  LeixHp  castle,  bnilt  bv  Adam  oe  Her^FiDrd, 
one  of  Strongbow's  followers.  A  little  way  b^ond  the 
castle,  the  Liffey  forms  a  fine  cascade,  called  the  Salmon 
Leap.  The  townk  a  plaoe  of  resort  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tifnl  scenery  near  tt.  Fain  are  held  in  May,  Jnly,  and 
October. 

LE  KEUX,  JOHN,  architeotnral  engraver,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  Snn-street,  Blshopigate,  London,  where  his  father 
was  a  mannfaetnrer  of  pewter ;  and  to  him  the  yooth  wis  in 
the  fint  instance  apprenticed,  bat  disliking  the  business,  he 
was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  tranaferred  as  a  pupil  to  Mr. 
James  Basire,  an  eminent  architectural  easraver,  and  remained 
frith  him  fnir  yean  Le  Kens  fonned  far  himself,  how- 
ever, a  true  and  bolder  atyle  than  that  of  his  master,  and 
eventoally  in  the  Moaving  of  gothio  uehiteotiue  attuned 
an  excellenoe  equalled  by  few  in  the  profeauon.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  mndi  to  say  that  gothic  architecture  was  for 
the  first  time  thoroughly  well  engmvad  in  this  country  by 
him  ;  and  that  his  engravings  did  much  to  render  the  study 
of  gothic  architecture  popular.  He  possessed  a  very  consi- 
derable acquaintance  witn  both  the  general  principles  and 
the  details  of  gothic  architecture,  and  consequently  his 
engravinp  displayed,  not  only  minute  correctness,  but  that 
*  feeling,  as  artists  term  it,  which  is  always  an  evidence  that 
thewo^  is  executed  as  a  matter  of  enjoyment,  and  not 
neielj  as  a  task.  Le  Keux  was  in  fact  an  artist  and  not  a 
meehaoic,  and  even  the  admirable  architectural  drawings  pf 
Mackenzie  lest  nothing  in  fidelity,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
gained  a  littie  in  spirit,  under  the  rendering  of  Le  Keox's 
burin.   Tbe  first  impartant  wmk  we  belisve  on  which  Le 


Abbev,'  and  '  Churches  '  (vol.  i.)  ;  '  The  Oxford  Almanacs  ; 
and  lately  the  '  Memorials  of  Oxford,'  and  '  Memorials  of 
Cambridge,]  both  of  which  were  projected  by  himself  and 
executed  with  much  elegance,  though  of  course  from  their 
smaller  sise  with  somewhat  lass  frtedoni  than  his  larger  works. 
Mr.  Le  Keux  died  April  2,  1846.  His  eldest  aon,  J.  H.  Le 
Keux,  has  a  high  reputation  as  an  architeotnral  engraver. 

LENTIL.   fViciM.]  ^ 

LKNZINITE  [MiRMuooT,  S.  1.1 

LEO.  [Lior..] 

LBONHaRDITB.   [MiMxBAtoov,  S.  I .] 

LEPIDOOASTER,  a  genns  of  fishes  belongii^  to  the 
Snbbrachial  Madxt^ottrygii,  and  to  the  family  C^opuHda,  or 
IftscoMt.  [Dmooboli,  S.  1.]  The  genns  Lmidogaattr  is 
diatmguHhedhy  its  smooth  body  vrftbout  acalea ;  doiaal  and 


anal  ftu  ^qwdta  and  near  tbe  tidl ;  peetonl  fiss  \un, 
descending  to  the  inferior  iui&cs  of  the  body,  and  bj  a 
extension  of  themembnne  mrrounding  an  oval  disei  veitid 
fins  united  by  a  membrane  which  extends  dreolarl;  ute 
the  belly,  forming  a  second  concave  disc. 

L.  UormMmns,  the  Cornish  Sucker,  Jura  Sueksr,  ai 
Ocellated  Sucker,  Oj/olefdenu  Lepidogaitet  of  PsnsutiBd 
L.  bidliatuM  of  Basso,  is  occasionally  seen  on  tbe  Conidi 
coasts,  and  has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Antrim  and  Clin 
in  Ireland.  This  fish  is  small,  a  specimen  described  by  Ul 
Conch  not  being  more  than  two  inches  and '  a  half  in  length. 
It  adheres  with  its  sucker  to  almost  any  substance  preieiitid 
to  it,  and  even  to  the  human  hand.  The  general  tint  of  tbii 
fish  ia  a  pale  flesh-colour,  with  spots  and  palt^M  of 
cannine  about  the  upper  and  under  surface  u  ths  jm^ 
around  the  eye^  on  the  tq>  of  the  head,  aides  of  ths  bo^, 
and  abdomen. 

L.  bmaoulatiUf  the  KmAcnlatad  Sucker,  is  a  mbsI 
British  speciea.  This  flah  is  rarer  than  the  hut  It  ka 
been  taken  on  the  southern  eoaata  of  Great  Brit^  It 
seldom  exceeds  three-quartera  of  an  inch  to  an  indim 
length.  Its  general  colour  is  a  cannine  red  j  pale  Itedb- 
colour  underneath,  witii  a  light-coloured  patch  betwm  flu 
(^es,  and  otherwise  liable  to  some  variation  in  the  mridip: 
the  two  spota  on  the  sides  not  always  very  obrlou.  It  fin 
in  deeper  water  than  the  last  speciea. 

LEPIDOLEPRUS,  a  genus  of  Fishes  bdtM^  to 
familv  OatUda.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  genns  Morrim, 
to  which  the  Common  Cod  belongs.  The  subarUtaU  m 
united  with  tbe  nasal  bone,  and  form  a  deprasaod  mo^ 
advancing  before  the  month,  which  however  retsim  itt 
mohiH^.  Ihe  head  and  body  have  hard  s^noQSBeslii;ai 
ventrala  are  a  Utile  on  the  throat;  the  peetoial  cf  wm 
sia;  the  fint  dorsal  high ;  the  aeoond  dinaal,  sad,  nl 
caudal  united ;  the  jaws  shni ;  the  teetti  fine  and  AaL 
The  species  inhabit  de^  inter,  and  utter  a  inmUiBg  uia 
when  tak«i  out  of  the  water.  Two  qweus  an  knm. 
They  inhabit  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

LEPIDOLITE.  [Mica,  i&  8.1 

LEPIDOMELANE.  [MioA,&a.] 

LEPIDOSTROBI.  Detached  petrified  cones  whidi  m 
scattered  through  the  various  strata  of  the  Co^  F(ffntittoii 
have  been  thus  nimiad.  They  are  obviouslj'  mgaos  of  frieti- 
fication,  and  have  thorefore  belonged  to  tome  of  the  arboni- 
cent  plants  whose  remains  they  accompany.  Sndi  of  tlM 
aa  are  preserved  in  the  nodules  of  iron-etone,  or  are  otbw- 
wise  mineralised  without  pressure,  alone  offer  the  aaani  of 
asoertatning  to  what  ensting  fiuuilies  of  plants  th^  in  Mt 
nearly  allied ;  for  in  those  that  are  craned  flat  iu  tiie  ibki 
the  internal  strnctua  is  wholly  dastnmd.  Many  of 
better-preserved  specimens  have  been  sUced,  polisbed,  ud 
examined  with  the  greatest  care  j  but  this  eiqwnaive  tsfm&a 
has  hitherto  thrown  little  light  upon  the  tnie  nature  of  the 
objects  investigated.  Tins  is  owing  to  theisct  that  tbe  three 
conditions  necessary  for  their  complete  illustntionhaveDevn 
been  displayed  by  one  specimen,  but  the  moat  impxtut 
point,  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  fimetificati(»i,  has  biUnrta 
wholly  escaped  observation  in  all.  Every  one  being  u 
aggregation  of  organs  of  some  kind,  it  becomes  necenai;  to 
ascertain,  not  only  the  arrangement  of  these  oij^ini,  but  tbe 
nature  of  the  tissues  composing  them,  and  tbur  eootfoti^ 
before  satia&ctory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  tbsiridiF 
tionship  to  any  of  tiie  vegetable  remains  they  aceooMWi*' 
to  whatevwr  existing  ordn  of  plants  they  an  alUad.  tm 
three  neceasaiy  conoations  an  toeae  :— 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  individual  organs  of  fnsli&a* 
tion,  of  which  the  cone  is  an  ai^regation,  and  the  nalintf 
the  scales  supporting  them.  These  are  cfaaiacters  sometiiBei 
displayed  on  the  fracture  of  the  specimen  by  ordinary  meaM, 
though  rarely,  from  the  parts  appearing  to  have  suffered  pai^ 
tial  decay  previous  to  or  during  petrifoction.  The  imbiiatiiK 
apices  of  the  scales,  which  lie  over  one  another  like  those  « 
a  pins  cone,  are  generally  removed  with  the  matrix  whenii 
the  fossil  is  embedded. 

S.  The  tissues,  or  anatomical  structure  of  the  various  oijiai 
composing  the  cone :  namely,  of  the  central  axis,  which  as 
continuation  of  the  atem  of  the  plant ;  of  tbe  asales,  vh)<a 
being  inserted  into  the  axis  support  tiie  individnal  nsle « 
female  organs  t  and  of  the  latter  themselves.  Tbsss  ti«a 
can  only  be  displayad  by  slicing  fosnLla  in  the  very  best  state 
of  preservation,  and  in  such  aa  an  dianasd  into  a  mo«* 
less  tranmrent  mineral.  Speoimens  of  this  deaeiiptioa  m 
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3.  The  two  preceding  eosiiderations  an  aecoaduy  to  the 
remaining  one — the  DAtare  of  the  content*  of  the  eosee. 
There  may  be  stamens  or  male  organs — oraiia  or  female  ones 
"-^T,  lastly,  capsules  containing  reproductive  epores  (which 
are  peculiar  to  plants  having  no  sexual  system) ;  for  these 
three  kinds  of  organs  all  occur  arranged  in  the  form  of  cooes, 
andistingaiehahle  from  one  another  oy  any  external  marks. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  earbooifennia  fnul  oone  has  ever 
been  known  to  supply  this  great  desidentnm,  without  whidt 
we  eaa  arrive  at  do  exact  cmelosuni  as  to  whether  these 
cnTunta  objects  are  clusters  of  flowers  or  fraita,  or  are  the 
spon-heanag  organs  of  flowcfleas  vegetables,  as  mentioned 
aoove. 

Specimens  of  Z^ndoalrobi  are  mostly  found  in  seams  or 
nodules  of  clay  iron-stone,  and  are  very  highly  auneralised, 
sometimes  containing  crystals  of  iron,  and  the  cavities  in 
their  substance  being  £Ued  with  white  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  Those  which  are  most  complete  always  form  the 
nuclei  to  nodules  of  clay  iron-stone  ;  others  again,  including 
all  in  which  the  spores  are  preserved,  have  occurred  as  broken 
frnstnles  within  stems  of  Lmidodmdron  tUgama  and  other 
■peciee  of  that  genus.  Usually  the  fragmmts  of  LepidoatnM 
are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  very  frequently  are 
mere  discs ;  so  that  though  there  is  often  the  appearance  of 
Mie  several  indies  loi%  and  tnTerniw  the  whole  lengtii  of 
the  Augment  of  LtfiaoAimSrmi  it  will  nneraUy  be  found 
that  this  is  owing  to  two  being  placed  eadi  at  an  extremify 
of  the  tnmdieon,  and  omiosite  to  vt»  anotim.  [See  Figure, 
Coal  Plants.]  lliat  all  were  exceedingly  brittle  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  no  modem '  cone  of  any  natiual  order  could  be 
broken  np  into  the  shallow  discs  which  many  of  these  fossils 
present.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  presoiee  of  these 
firagments  of  Lepidotfrobi  in  the  stems  of  Lcpidodmdron  ; 
we  can  bat  conjecture  that  the  trunks  of  the  latter  were  erect 
atumpsj  whose  interior  wsa  hollowed  out  by  decay — that 
these  stamps  were  covered  vrith  water  in  which  were  frag- 
ments of  Zepidottrobi  and  other  vegetable  nutter,  whi^ 
were  thus  washed  into  the  stamps.  This  sappodtion  is 
founded  on  the  ibllowim;  considerations^— 

1.  His  stnmps  of  £midodtadrom  appesr  to  have  been 
rooted  and  erect,  and  to  nave  receiTed  the  coos  fragments 
into  their  eAvity  u  fern  fronds  find  th«r  way  into  the  axis  of 
SijfillarieB.  Were  the  stamps  mere  prostrate  portions  of 
stMU  it  ii  enridoit  that  cones  would  have  lain  horiiontally 
in  Hum,  and  tiiat  no  washing  or  drifting  could  have  induced 
the  fragments  of  these  cones  to  lie  with  their  axes  parallel  to 
them,  or  could  have  introduced  so  many  into  one  trunk ; 
and  the  latter  would  certainly  have  be«i  materially  com- 
pressed had  they  received  on  one  ude  tha  piunm  of'  the 
BuperincnmbeDt  diales. 

2.  The  stamps  must  have  been  sabmerged,  and  the  frag- 
ments quietly  deposited  from  the  water.  Had  the  cones 
fa]len  from  an  overhanging  forest  they  would  have  alighted 
in  all  manner  of  irregular  poidtions,  and  in  some  cases  over- 
lain one  another,  which  is  never  the  case. 

3.  The  deposit  appears  to  have  been  effected  1^  the 
gradsal  snbsidenoe  of  the  water,  and  not  hf  a  taddM  nsh 
or  ouixent.  This  again  is  proved  by  the  ■0D>teterfn«ic8  of 
the-eoBes,  and  their  onifoimly  votied  portion  vrith  respect 
to  ihe  ZtpieMmdron. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  accession  of  so  large  a  volume 
of  water  as  would  submerge  tiiese  stamps  and  deposit  these 
fragments,  and  yet  exhibit  no  signs  of  drifting  in  its  course. 
The  sodden  fall  of  a  tropical  torrent  of  rain  on  a  Lepido- 
datdron  forest,  in  which  were  hollow  stomps  of  these  trees, 
mast  at  once  suggest  itself.  This  would  both  carry  down 
the  LepiiottrcMitom  the  trees  and  float  up  the  fragments  on 
the  ground,  depositing  them  together  in  the  stumps. 
Another  effect  of^  such  a  Call  would  be  to  break  down  some 
of  the  older  trees  whose  decaying  stumps  would  be  prepared 
to  inclose  other  Lepidoitrobi  on  the  precipitation  of  the  next 
aimilar  tonent 

The  extreme  fragility  of  the  Zepidottrobi  displayed  by 
thoe  qteounens  is  very  aatiafactiny,  aa  tlia  Lepidoden- 
dipDS,  of  which  they  ars  tha  fruit,  no  doubt  partook  of 
this  character,  which  is  eminently  favourable  to  a  rapid 
4ecom|>o8ition  and  intimate  onion  with  the  uU  or  mod 
vhidi  IS  the  basis  of  the  clay-ironstone  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  formation  of  a  homogeneoos  bed  of  vegetable  matter, 
sncb  as  the  coal  present^  in  another.  The  extiaordinuy 
abondance  of  the  fragments  too  susgesta  a  most  vigorous 
vegetation,  for  they  most  indeea  have  been  profusely 
Mattwad  t»  be  d^poinM  in  wuk  nmabtn  within  narrow 


cylinders  Into  which  m  caawt  ^pean  U>  bw  b«m 

directed. 

It  is  wor^y  of  remark  that  no  fern-leaves  are  contained 
in  any  of  these  Lepidod*ndrom  stems  ;  and  their  alttence  is 
the  more  sinsular  from  their  being  commonly  deposited 
along  with  oraaches  of  GalamittB,  &c.,  in  the  erect 
stamps  of  SigiUaria  resting  on  the  coal-shales.  This  is 
no  doubt  connected  with  the  wall-knowa  fact  of  the  SigO- 
laria  stnmps  being  filled  with  sandstone,  or  the  same 
materials  as  those  composing  the  stratum  above  the  shales 
they  root  into ;  whilst  ue  fossil  LqndodendrMof  the  clay- 
iron-stone  seams  is  of  the  same  mineral  as  that  whon^it  is 
embedded.  Were  tiie  fragments  of  Z^rubtOvbi  washed 
into  theix  inclosing  stumps  by  any  eorrtnt,  that  agent  would 
in  all  probability  have  transported  tha  remains  of  other 
plants  to  the  same  spot.  The  perfect  preservation  in  whidi 
these  fragments  occar  most  be  attributed  to  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  snrrounding  Zt^fidodeuMvn  bark. 
That  the  eircumlerenee  of  the  latter  has  been  subjected  to 
pressure  may  be  infened  from  the  flattening  of  tlu  promi- 
nences to  which  the  leaves  were  attached.  This  prassnre 
was  moreover  very  considerable,  as  may  be  proved  by  oom- 
narioK  the  evenness  of  their  snr^ce  with  that  of  a  piece  of 
Lq^idodmdron  bark  fossilised  without  pressnre,  and  imp 
bedded  within  the  stem  along  with  duZ^pM^Mftwi. 

If  these  cones  be  examine  with  rafersMa  to  the  known 
conteonpcnaMoas  fosdls  which  aoeompany  them,  it  will  ^ 
pear  impossible  to  deny  their  having  uie  reiuroduetive  organs 
of  Lepidodendron,  not  only  from  their  association  with  the 
fr^muits  of  that  genua,  beeanse  the  anangemmt  of  the 
tissue  in  the  axis  of  the  coae  entirely  accords  wiw  that  of 
the  stem  of  Ltyndodmdroa.  Just  as  we  find  in  modem 
cones  of  Ljfoapodiacea  and  Goni/era  Uiat  the  axis  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  branch,  which  bean  leaves  modified  into 
oi:^ma  adapted  to  snpp<Mrt  and  protect  the  parts  of  froctifi- 
caiion.  The  most  poutiva  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of 
Z^idotlrM  belonging  to  a  g^uua  allied  to  Zycopodium  is 
afforded  by  the  spores,  the  presence  of  which  not  only 
removes  them  from  C^eadea,  Coi^tra,  or  any  other  ordor 
of  flowering  plants,  bat  directly  rems  them  to  the  funily  of 
Z$feopodiae«tg.  It  is  well  known  to  botaiusts  not  only  that 
.cones  are  £v  bam  bsiag  peeoUar  to  «•  natnnl  oder  ttf 
plants,  bat  that  thdr  «ttrema  fona  is  no  indieatim  either  of 
their  contents  or  of  die  affinities  of  the  plants  which  produced 
them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Dr.  Lindley,  tha  fint 
Engiidi  obswrar  who  published  any  extended  vwws  on  the 
affinities  of  these  [dants,  suggests  the  probability  of  their 
being  referrible  either  to  Omif«rm,  I^fcopo^aeaa,  or  more 
probably  still  to  Qwode*.  Dr.  Hooker,  after  describiog  the 
natore  of  spurious  cones  ^riiieh  have  no  relation  to  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  i^uU,  as  in  the  common  cone- bearing  willow, 
the  lazeh,  &c.,  and  those  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  in- 
sect, as  in  a  genus  inhabiting  Tierra  del  Fnego,  where  a  cone 
is  formed  by  this  means  fr«na  leaf,  says;— -"Some  of  the 
soKudled  Lepidoitrobi  may  be  of  this  nature :  witness  the 
Lepidodmidron  o8cephialu»,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  ha  a  LepidMnbtu  or  tha  wex  of  a  brantti 
crowded  vrith  short  leaves.  Were  tha  Foegian' plant  to 
occar  in  a  fossil  state  the  probability  is,  that  its  cones  would 
be  regarded  as  nndoubtad  reprodnctive  oi^ans,  and  Uie  planta 
themselves  be  referred  to  Coa^erm" 

(Hooker,  On  the  Struetun  amd  AJtnitw  Zepidostrcbi, 
in  Tratuaetiotis  qf  Geoloffieal  Survqr  ^  Qreai  Briiam.) 

LEPTUBUS,  a  genns  of  Grasses  having  aolitaiy  spikslets, 
imbedded  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rachis  of  1 
flower  and  a  snperior  rudiment.  Olnmes  1  or  2  opposite  to 
the  rachis,  cartuaginoas,  covering  the  flower.  False  scarious. 
SUgmas  feathery* 

L.  inemrvatm  has  a  cylindrical  snbolate  gpike ;  2  glumas 
equalling  or  slightly  longer  than  the  flowers;  stem  from 
2  to  6  inches  long:  spike  loiw,  curved  when  dry.  In  a 
varied  of  this  species,  L.  fiUfonna,  the  spikes  are  mnch 
more  slender,  fiuform,  scarcely  at  all  curved.  It  grows  in 
aandy  salt-mMahea. 

LERN^A.  [SpoioauL  CawTAOum.}  Tha  iUlowing 
is  Dr.  Baird%  arrangement  of  the  Sotisa  vgwm  of  the 
LemaudmfOs  Ticni  spans 

Ttiba  Iv— .^ffcAonufosiaMii. 

Females.— Attached  to  their  prey  by  means  of  their  focit- 
javrs,  vrludi  ace  stoat  and  annied  with  stnmg  hooks.  One 
pair  of  antennNj  genarally  ^vtf  diatinet.   Thmde  ftat 
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neiily  ndimdntary,  or  Tepres«nted  1^  aimendages  of  con- 
udaiible  size,  but  differing  io  form  bom  oramar7  feet. 

Malea^Frea  and  uDattodied;  veiy  iiiuU«  and  diffiariiig 
totally  in  appeamnee  from  Hoa  fBaudm. 

Family  Chondracanthidce. 

Organs  repreHentiiig  thoracic  feet,  in  form  of  considerable- 
sized,  cartikginoaB-lookiog,  not  articolated  appendages; 
generally  three  pairs  in  number.    Three  pairs  of  foot-jaws. 

Two  purs  of  foot-jaws  pzehensilB,  the  tlurd  nearW  radi- 
mentaiy.  Appendage*  of  thozax  lepresenting  Um  feet,  in 
form  of  digit^ed,  bat  not  axtieolatod,  and  not  setiferons 
lobes  or  tabetcleB.  Orifenms  tnbes  veiy  diort,  broad,  and 
flattened. 

C.  Zei.  Body  short,  and  rather  thick.  Head  rounded  ; 
antennn  short,  and  rather  broad  ;  neck  narrow,  short. 
Thorax  earryiiig  on  the  under  surface  two  pairs  of  small 
appendages,  each  consisting  of  three  divisions  or  fingers,  and 
famished  laterally  with  three  pairs  of  longer  prolongations, 
of  many  divisions,  the  terminal  one  on  each  side  larger  than 
the  others,  and  embracinR  the  oviferous  sacs  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax  is  coTered  with  short,  conical,  sharp-pointed 
s^nes.  Abdomen  mdimentazy.  Oriferons  sacs  fl^tened, 
containing  many  small  ova. 

It  is  fonnd  aohering  to  the  gills  of  the  Zetufabtr, 

Genus  S. — Lemmtoma. 

Foot^jaws  and  thoracic  ^>pendagB8  as  in  ChondraeatUhui. 
OviferonS  tnbes  long,  either  club-shaped  and  stout  or  sloider 
and  twisting. 

1.  L.  comuta-  Female  :->-Head  oval,  rather  oloDgated  ; 
antenna  flattened,  of  considerable  size,  and  projecting. 
Thorax  elongated,  club-shaped ;  anterior  portion  narrow  for 
about  a  third  of  its  length,  the  other  two-thirds  much 
broader,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  two  sharp  lateral 
tubercles  of  moderate  lengui,  and  a  middle  one  representing 
the  abdomen,  which  is  nearly  quite  rudimentary.  Two  pairs 
only  of  thoracic  appendages  are  visible,  occurring  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  narrow  part,  each  divided  into  two 
digitations,  and  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
The  oviferoos  sacs  are  of  considerable  size^  cylindrical, 
■nd  about  two-tiiirds  ths  lengtib  the  bo^.  Length  nearly 
3  lines. 

Hale  >-Soniewhat  pjrrifiina  in  shi^.  Head  very  large, 
swollen.  Thorax  coniul,  divided  into  five  segments,  and 
terminated  by  a  rudimentary  abdomen  armed  with  two  small 
hooks.  Antenns  slender,  setaceous,  projecting  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  and  underneath  them  a  pair 
of  hook-shaped  foot-jaws.  Month  situated  far  hack,  and 
provided  with  mandibles  ;  and  behind  the  mouth  two  other 
pairs  of  foot-jaws  are  visible.  Followii^  these  we  observe 
two  pairs  of  setiferous  tubercles  representing  the  feet. 
Length,  a  quarter  of  a  line. 

It  is  found  on  the  branchiee  of  a  sole. 

2.  L.  aaellina.  Female  : — Body  somewhat  square-shaped. 
Head  small,  and  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  slender 
neck ;  it  is  rounded  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  a  little 
below  ths  antennsB  exhibits  on  each  side  a  round  lobe  or 
tnbeide.  The  antennss  and  foot-jaws  are  very  small  The 
neck  nearly  equals  in  length  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
thorax  is  broad,  and  of  a  somewhat  quadrangnlar  sha^, 
with  a  deep  indentation  on  each  side  about  the  middle  of  its 
length.  On  the  upper  half  we  see  two  pairs  of  prolongations 
or  appendages,  each  divided  into  three  digitations ;  and  on 
the  lower  half  there  are  three  smaller  appendages,  but  simple, 
not  digitated.  The  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  pro- 
longed also  into  short  boms  or  appendages,  which  are  also 
simple.  The  abdomen  is  in  form  of  a  short  tubercle,  with  a 
rounded  blunt  point.  The  oviferons  sacs  are  of  about  the 
len^h  of  the  whole  animal,  of  considerable  sin,  and 
cylmdrical. 

The  male  is  similar,  according  to  Milne-£dward^  to  that 
of  Chondraeanthut  {Lementom^  eomtOus. 
It  is  found  attached  to  the  branchiee  of  the  Trigla. 

3.  L.  Lophii.  Female : — Body  rather  elongate,  and  some- 
what gibbons.  Head  small,  having  on  each  side  a  small 
horn-shaped  appendage  directed  a  little  obliquely  backwards. 

Antennn  small,  conical,  and  slightly  curved.  Thorax 
divided  into  four  portions  by  as  many  contnu^ims.  The 
dnt  narrow  like  a  neck,  haring  on  the  nppet  portion  a  shut 


spine,  and  on  the  under  snrface  a  pair  npendages  or 
prolongations  of  two  divisions  or  digUations ;  ue  second  is 
somewhat  quadrilateral,  with  on  the  middle  line  of  the  bade 
tw5  conical  tubercles  and  on  the  sides  two  others,  the  upper 
pur  the  longer,  and  having  on  the  under  surface  a  pair  of 
appendages  of  two  digitations ;  the  third  part  is  larger  than 
the  preceding,  and  has  the  same  tubercles  and  prolongatiois, 
and  in  addition  a  small  spine  on  the  superior  portion,  and  in 
the  mesial  line  of  the  under  surface ;  the  fourth  pouction  is 
rather  the  lanest,  with  two  horns  or  tnberoles  on  the  nppv 
surface,  a  fhiri  on  the  median  line  of  the  under  aurbee^ad 
<m  each  aide  a  long  terminal  pnlongatioii,  rather  Umt 
Abdomen  in  form  of  a  short  tubercle  in  the  centre  of  fbe 
posterior  part  of  the  thorax.  Oviferous  tubes  tot  1oi% 
slender,  and  twisted.   Length,  6^  lines}  breadth  2^  lisei. 

The  male  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Chondraeamtkn 
comuttu  already  described. 

It  is  found  on  the  XopAuw  pueatorka,  in  the  poaches. 

Tribe  II. — AruAoraearpacea. 

Attached  to  their  prey  by  means  of  two  lonj;  append^ 
which  arise  from  the  thorax.  They  unite  together  either  at 
the  base  or  near  the  tip  only,  and  terminate  there  in  a 
rounded  knob  like  a  button,  by  means  of  which  the  aniBud 
maintains  its  hold  of  the  part  to  which  it  has  attadied  itsdf. 
No  thoracic  feet,  or  they  are  repreaented  hy  thew  urn- 
shaped  ^pendages. 

Males  in  general  diffn  very  much  in  anwanuoe  from,  tks 
females,  being  greatiy  smaller  and  unattached. 

Family  I. — Lemeopodada. 
Ann-shaped  appendages  long,  wide  apart  from  eadi  othtr 
at  their  base,  and  united  only  at  the  tip. 

Orans  La^uopeda, 

Female. — Body  generally  elongated,  oval.  Head  short 
and  thick.  Two  pairs  of  foot-jaws,  well-developed,  and 
placed  near  each  other.  External  ovaries  of  moderate  length 
and  cylindrical. 

Male. — Body  divided  into  two  neariy  equal  nortiaas  of  an 
ovoid  shape ;  one  representing  the  head,  the  otowthe  thoax. 
Much  smaller  than  the  female. 

1.  L.  ^ongata.  The  head  is  very  distinct  of  a  horny 
textura,  ov^,  depressed,  broad  at  the  base,  and  obtosely 
pointed  in  front,  resembling  very  much  the  shape  of  the  body 
of  the  common  S{ader-^rab.  The  secwd  pair  of  foot-jam 
is  large  and  well  developed,  connisting  of  a  large  rounded 
oval  basal  joint,  uid  a  more  slender  curved  hooked  terminal 
one,  with  a  pretty  strong  tootii  on  its  inner  edge.  The  head 
is  united  to  the  body  by  a  short  narrow  neck ;  the  thorax  is 
long  and  narrow,  of  a  somewhat  club-shaped  form,  and  gives 
origin  to  two  long  cylindrical  arms,  which  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  the  body.  At  the  posterior  portioD,  irtiidi 
is  somewhat  truncate,  we  see  two  small  lobes ;  and  on  eech 
ude  of  these  spring  the  ovaries,  which  an  about  the  leagft 
of  the  entire  body,  thick,  straight,  and  cylindrieaL 

Length  of  the  whole  animal  neariy  3  inches.  Head,  oec 
line  and  three-qnatters.  Body,  7^  fines.  Anna,  <me  ink 
and  one  line.   Ovaries,  one  inch  and  one  line  and  a  h^ 

A  specimen  of  this  arctic  species  was  found  attached  to  Ibc 
eye  of  a  shark  caught  on  the  English  coast,  and  brmi^  t» 
London  in  the  winter  of  1848. 

SI.  L.gal».  Female;'— Tlie  head  is  oval,  depreBBed,  and  ttf 
a  hard  homy  snbstance ;  the  thorax  is  loo^,  rather  aloDder, 

uid  somewhat  cylindrical,  narrow  where  it  uj  attached  to  the 
head,  and  broadest  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The  arms  are 
slender,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  thorax.  At  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body  are  two  small  lobes,  between 
which,  on  the  middle  line,  is  a  small  tubercle  repieaentiBg 
the  abdomen.  Ovarian  tubes  of  moderate  length,  not  quite 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thorax. 

Length  of  the  whole  body,  inoloding  anni,  abonk  One- 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

Male : — Body  divided  into  two  portions,  of  an  ovwd  fionn, 
and  nearly  of  equal  size ;  the  upper  half  represents  Uie  heal 
and  carries  a  pair  of  antennse,  and  two  pairs  of  footjaws  of 
consideiable  magnitude ;  the  lower  half,  representing  the 
thorax,  has  at  its  posterior  extremify  two  snb-g^bular 
pendages  a  little  longer  than  those  in  the  female. 

The  female  was  found  attadied  to  Ihe  cavitgr  poatetior  to 
the  Tent  of  the  Sfuahu  galeu*. 

3.  L.  Salmonea.  Linnssus's  description  of  this  specie^  as 
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iar  as  it  goes,  is  very  ^ood  "  Bod^  ovate  ;  tboiax  obcor- 
date ;  the  two  anns  linear,  approximated."  The  head  is 
nther  small,  somewhat  baling  oat  at  the  back  part,  broader 
there,  and  rather  sharp-pointed  at  the  anterior  extremitj. 
Viam  the  base  of  the  head  spring  the  two  arm,  which  are 
roimdsd,  and  slighdy  shorter  thaa  the  hoAf.  The  thorax  is 
liyrifona  and  short,  and  at  its  loww  extremi^  we  see  two 
minata  enunmcea.  The  orarian  tabM  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  cylindrical,  and  about  the  same  length  as  the  whole 
animal. 

The  c<^ar  of  the  animal  is  white.  Length  aboat  half  an 
inch. 

It  is  fbond  in  the  gills  of  the  Salmon,  in  the  London 
markets. 

Family  11.— An^oreUada. 
Aim-shaped  appendages  Tery  short,  and  united  to  each 
oUwr  from  the  base,  so  as  to  resemble  a  single  orgaa. 

Genus  AruAorella. 

Female Body  in  general  short,  and  somewhat  swollen. 
Head  small,  and  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck, 
which  is  genenlly  curved  baekwaxda.  Two  pairs  of  foot- 
jam  well  developed,  and  a  third  mdimentary.  Antenon 
rodimentaiy.  Ororian  tubes  of  moderate  length,  and  cylin- 
drical. 

The  male  diffoa  in  appeazance  very  much  £Him  the  fismale, 
and  ia  Tery  small. 

1.  A.uHcinaia.  Female:— The  body  of  the  animal  is 
thick,  oblong,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  smooth,  and  opaque. 
Head  vei^  small,  ntaated  at  tiie  extremity  of  a  long  slender 
neck,  which  has  a  wrinkled  appearance,  and  is  nearly  the 
length  of  the  thorax.  Tha  arms  spriiig  from  the  u^per 
portion  of  the  thorax,  and  are  rather  short,  terminating  m  a 
loonded  knob  or  batton.  At  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
thorax  there  is  on  the  middle  line  a  small  protuberance 
representing  the  abdomen.  The  ovarian  tubes  are  cylindri- 
caJ,  stmigbt,  smooth,  and  about  the  length  of  the  body. 
Length  from  6  to  8  lines. 

Uale : — Body  globular,  terminated  in  iront  by  a  small 
conical  eminence,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  uie  month, 
ani  having  at  its  base  one  pair  of  rudimentary  appendages, 
and  a  pur  of  mdimentary  footr-iaws.  On  the  middle  of  the 
body,  on  the  inferior  surface,  there  are  tvro  pairs  of  laige 
hooked  daw-like  members.   Length,  one-fourtn  of  a  line. 

The  female  fixes  itself  to  the  fins  and  gill-covers  of  the 
Cod  and  Haddock,  and  is  most  probably  me  most  common 
species  of  out  seas,  (Johnston.) 

S.  A.  rvgota.  Body  nearly  of  a  square  shape,  a  little 
emarginated  on  each  aide.  Head  small ;  neck  slender,  and 
nearly  cylindrical.  A  rounded  tubercle  on  the  middle  line 
rqoesents  the  abdomen.  Ovaries  rather  laiger  than  the 
tJiorax,  nearly  cylindrical,  or  slightly  club-shaped.  Length, 
abont  3  lines. 

Found  in  the  month  of  the  Qadu»  eeUarivs. 

Tribe  III. — AnehoraeeracM. 

Females : — ^Attached  to  their  prey  by  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  their  body  only,  thrusting  the  entire  head  into  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  to  which  they  adhere,  and  being 
retained  there  by  means  of  a  kind  of  horns,  which  are  various 
in  form,  and  spring  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  No 
antenns.  Omy  one  pair  of  foot-jaws,  which  is  simple  and 
hooked.   Feet  either  very  small  or  often  wanting  altogether. 

Males : — Very  small.  Body  globular,  and  more  imperfect 
than  in  Uie  preceding  tribes,  having  no  distinct  thorax,  and 
no  radimenis  of  feet  Behind  the  appendages  which  represent 
the  foot-jawi. 

Family  l.-~PeneUadee. 
Several  pain  of  feet  sitoated  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  near  uie  faMhd,  but  very  small  and  mdimentaiy. 

Genua  ZsnMOMMO. 
Body  long,  slender,  narrowed  antexitnly  in  the  iotm  of  a 
n«ek,  which  is  terminated  by  a  swollen  head  famished  with 
two  or  three  simple  curved  hom-aliaped  appendages.  Ab- 
dominal portion  of  the  body  of  inconsiderable  length,  and 
sample,   urifsrona  tabes  long  and  slender. 

1.  £.  QTratto,  the  I^Sacker.  Bodv  slender,  ctmsidaably 
larger  at  the  posterior  extremity.  Head  <^  toletaUe  wse, 
ronnded,  and  provided  with  two  narrow  rather  hooked  horns 
at  its  back  part,  directed  backwards.   The  head  is  connected 


to  the  body  by  means  of  a  long  and  very  slender  cylindrical 
neck,  which  is  famished  with  about  a  dozen  constrictions, 
whioi  make  this  part  of  the  body  appear  as  if  it  were  beset 
with  an  equal  number  of  rings  or  knobs. 

A  short  distance  beneath  the  head  it  is  very  narrow, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  as  it  joins  the  body.  Abdominal 
portion  small,  blunt,  and  obliquiBlv  truncate.  The  ovarian 
tubes  are  very  long  and  slender,  aoout  as  long  again  as  the 
whole  bod^  of  the  animal.  Length  of  the  body  about  to. 
inch ;  ovanes  one  inch  and  a  half. 

It  is  found  attached  to  the  eyes  of  Sprats. 

2.  L.  encrasicoii.  Body  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the 
preceding  and  about  the  same  size  at  both  extremities.  The 
ueck  is  long  and  slender,  quite  smooth,  and  destitute  of 
the  constrictions  which  mark  so  decidedly  the  ^weeding 
species.  The  neck  is  white,  and  the  bo^  is  of  a  brown 
homy  colour. 

The  abdomen  is  like  that  of  the  preceding,  and  the  ovarian 
tabes  are  long  and  slender,  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the 
body.  Turton  describes  the  ovaries  as  "  clear  white."  Per- 
haps they  may  be  so  in  the  living  animal,  but  in  the  sped- 
mens  preserved  in  spirits  they  are  of  exactly  the  same 
colour  as  the  body.  In  (me  specimen  however  one  of  Uie 
tubes  is  broken,  and  the  ova  bave  escuiedj  and  in  this  the 
tube  is  white.  Leiwth  of  the  hoiy  about  half  an  inch ; 
ovaries  folly  one  inch. 

It  is  found  attached  to  {he  bodUos  of  the  Qi^MO  meraw- 
oo&w  and  C.  tprtutus. 

Family  11. — Lemeoceradtx. 
No  vestiges  of  feet  on  under  soifiwe  of  body,  nor  any 
appendages  representing  them. 

Body  long  and  slender ;  head  famished  with,  horn-shaped 
appendages,  which  are  simple  and  symmetrical  in  form. 
Ovarian  tubes  straight,  and  of  moderate  length.  Abdomen 
very  small, 

L.  qfprinacea.  Head  furnished  with  four  horn-shaped 
appendages,  which  are  eomewhat  long  and  slender.  The 
two  outer  or  posterior  are  bifurcated  ;  ue  anterior  simple. 

The  thorax  is  veiy  slender  anteriorly,  fornung  a  long  neck, 
but  becomes  much  broader  posteriorly,  and  when  it  terminates 
in  the  small  abdomen  appears  obliquely  truncate.  The 
oviferous  tubes  are  cylindrical,  and  rather  long.  The  length 
of  the  whole  animal  is  about  8  lines. 

It  is  found  on  the  sides  of  the  Carp,  Bream,  and  Roach,  in 
many  of  our  ponds  and  rivers,  in  great  abundaneeb 

Genus  2^X«rnea. 
Body  more  or  leSB  twisted,  and  ontr€  in  appearance.  Head 

famished  with  hom-shaped  appendages,  which  are  irregularly 
branched.  Ovarian  tubes  twisted  into  round  masses,  and 
placed  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lydy.  Abdomen 
of  conriderable  size. 

The  genus  Lemea  is  now  restricted  within  verv  small 
limits.  EstabUshed  by  Linnfeas  upon  the  L.  bremehieUit,  it 
is  at  the  present  day  confined  to  that  species  and  one  or  two 
others, 

X.  bratuMalit.  Head  rounded,  and  famished  with  three 
hom-ehaped  appendages,  each  of  which  is  divided  at  the  tip 
into  three  short  brancnes. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  is  long,  cylindrical,  and 
very  slender,  like  a  long  narrow  neck,  while  the  body  itself 
is  very  much  swollen  in  the  middle,  and  alnnptly  twisted 
upon  itself  in  tbe  form  of  Uie  letter  S. 

The  abdominal  porUon  of  the  body  is  long,  blont  at  the 
extremity,  and  of  considerable  size.  The  ovarian  tubes  are 
slender  and  very  much  twisted. 

The  whole  animal  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  of  a  very  firm  consistence,  being  hard  and  homy. 

It  is  found  on  the  sills  of  the  Cod. 

{Baitd,  History  of  British  .^Ootaostracas  Milne-Edwatds, 
Sittoire  NcUurdU  dea  CrustacSs.) 

LERWICK.  [Shbtlahd.] 

LETTEIiKENNY,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market 

and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Foor-Law  Union,  is  situated 

on  the  side  of  a  steep  hUl  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Swilly, 

at  about  a  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Lough  Swilly,  in 

ar  N.  lai,  70  W  Vr,  W,  U  miles  X.  W.  from  lifford,  140 

miles  NJN.W.  from  Dubun.   In  18A1  Uie  population  vras 

1947,  besides  233  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  Poor^ 

Law  Union  contains  14  electoral  diviaioliiL'ykbsiftbea  of 
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101,207  aerm  and  a  popolation  of  20,060  in  1861.  The 
town  of  Letterkenny  eonsisU  principally  of  one  long  itiag* 
sling  street,  vfaieh  howarcr  contains  some  good  retau  dioM. 
The  chief  bnildings  are  the  puidi  eharehj  a  Soman  Catholic 
diapel,  three  chapels  fiv  FieslnrterianB,  m  eourt-honse,  fsver* 
ho^ittu,  and  the  Union  -mwUDonae.  Then  are  also  a  di^ 
penaaiy^ft  bridewell,  and  a  loan-fnnd.  Qoarter  and  pet^ 
searions  Are  held  in  the  town,  which  ia  the  head-qaarten  of 
the  county  police.  The  creek  of  Ballyraine,  called  the  Port 
of  Letterkeony,  is  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  and  admits 
veasels  of  150  tons.  The  exports  are  chiefly  com,  batter, 
egga,  and  hides ;  the  imports  consist  of  colonial  prodoce, 
manofactnred  goods,  iron,  coal,  oak-bark,  fish,  &c.  The 
scenery  of  G-len-Swilly  above  Letterkenoy,  aad  of  Lough 
Swilly  below,  presents  mnc^  pictnresqne  heanty. 

LBUCHTENBEBOITE.   [MmmiALOOT,  &  1.1 

LEUCIC  ACID.   [Chemistet,  S.  i] 

LEUCINE.   [Chewbtbt,  £  S.] 

LEUCO'JUM,  a  gemia  of  Planta  belbnnng  to  the  natural 
TtietAmaiyUidaMeg.  It  hai  a  6-partedpenanth,  bell-shaped  ; 
QiB  Mgmsiiti  all  eqmd,  and  thiekmed^  at  tbrir  p<unt8  ;  the 
«tameju  eqoal. 

Z.  oafmm,  the  Banuner  Snow-Flake,  has  a  many-flowered 
ipathe :  a  style  thickened  upwards.  The  hei^t  is  from  2 
to  feet.  The  flowers  are  white  and  drooping ;  the  tips 
greenish.  Leaves  broadly  linear,  keded;  acape  2-edged; 
spathe  nsoally  as  limg  as  the  flowen.  It  ia  fmnd  in  vet 
meadows  in  Great  Britain. 
LEUCOLINE.  rCHEMisTRT,  &  2.1 
LEUCOPHANE.  [MiNEiULooT,  S.  1.] 
LEYBOURN,  or  LEYBUKN.  [Yobkbhiml] 
LIBERIA,  K«i)nblic  of,  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Lit^ria  was  oriftiually  confined 
to  the  tract  of  coontry  lying  west  of  the  Grain  Coast,  of 
'wdneh  the  town  of  Monrona  cmCqpeMesondo  ia  the  ceafare; 
bat  the  republic,  thongh  italimita  are  not  accnrately  defined, 
now,  we  believe,  claims  the  entire  coast  Qpdi^ding  the  ndiole 
of  the  Chain  Coast)  from  the  Cavally  River  east  of  Cape 
Paimas,4''  20*  N.  lat.,  V  30'  W.long.,to  the Sherboro River, 
opposito  Sherboro  Island,  7"  23*  N.  lat.,  12"  31'  W.  long., 
bordering  on  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone :  a  length  of  ab<mt 
460  miles,  with  a  breadth  at  present  ranging  from  SO  to  60 
miles,  bat  the  settlen  are  gradasUy  extending  farther  into 
the  interior.  The  area  may  be  about  17,000  sqoare  miles. 
We  find  some  difficalty  in  stating  the  popnlAtion.  In  a 
semi-official  statement  pnblished  in  1848  bj  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  territory  is 
made  naari^  as  wide  as  that  given  above,  the  population  is 
said  to  consist  of  4S0O  colonifita  (incloding  700  m  Haryland- 
in-Liberia)  and  "  from  10,000  to  15,000  natives ; "  while  in 
some  popular  works  recently  publiuied  in  this  conntiy  we 
find  the  colonists  variously  estimated  at  fiom  0000  to  10,000, 
and  the  native!  at  850,000  to  above  300,000.  This  no  doabt 
ii  a  great  exa^eration ;  and  we  think  the  population,  in- 
dading  the  aooitions  by  immigration  and  extension  of 
territory,  cannot  exceed  7000  colonists  and  60,000  natives : 
perhaps  the  native  tribes  in  tiie  interior  with  whom  the 
labenans  have  entered  into  treaty  may  number  160,000  to 
200,000,  bnt  they  are  not  inhabitants  of  Liberia. 

^  Uberia  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Colo- 
nisation Society,  foanded  in  1816,  for  the  colonisation  of  the 
free  coloured  people  of  the  United  States.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  Sherboro  Islwd,  off  the  coast  of  West 
Africa,  opposite  the  prasent  western  boundary  of  LibCTia ; 
Init  sBvenl  of  the  settlers  having  died,  and  the  oCbers  «xpe- 
lioiced  much  suffering,  the  setuisnrnt  was  abandoned,  and 
the  settlen  rnnoved  to  Siena  Leona.  A  second  party  was 
however  sent  oat,  who  established  thCTuelves,  early  in  1SS2, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesn- 
rado,  6"  19*  N.  lat,  10"  46'  W.  long.  At  first  the  eettlera 
enconntered  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  unfriendly  dis- 
position of  the  native  tribea ;  but  after  a  time,  as  they 
increased  in  numbere  and  were  more  abundantly  provided 
with  fire-arms  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  they  were  able 
not  only  to  keep  the  native  in  check,  but  to  act  on  the 
cffoMve,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  interior,  or  subject  fhem 
to  their  authority.  In  about  a  dozen  years  the  colony  had 
bwxmie  snfliciently  numerous  and  energetic  to  seek  the 
pivilws  of  self-govamment.  In  1839  a  constitution  was 
framed  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Colonisation  Society 
to«ny  ovt  ite  pnrrisloiiB.  The  new  omititation  wpeais  to 
have  worked  very  well  in  honw  nutters,  hut  duDcoIliet 
oecvmd  in  •nforong  tha  lam  tm  foreign  tradanj  and  th* 


Euglish  government,  which  had  displayed  the  friendliest 
feeling  and  rendered  important  assistance  to  the  infant  coco- 
mnnity,  amumneed  that  ii  could  not  recogniae  the  li^  of 
the  laberian  anthoritiea— the  colony  being  nather  an  lode- 
pendent  state  nor  an  aeknoiriedged  dependency  of  the 
United  States— to  impose  daUes  on  goods  unptntea  into  the 
country  by  British  subjects.  The  liberian  coimdl  forwaided 
a  resonition  to  the  Colonisation  Society,  imprntiDg  that  the 
existence  of  the  colony  was  dependent  on  ita  posseaaum  of 
complete  political  jurisdiction  :  and  the  Society  replied  by  a 
resolution  admitting  that  the  time  had  come  for  uie  **  com- 
monwealth of  Liberia  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  whole 
work  of  self-government,  including  the  management  of  all 
their  foreign  relations."  Accordingly,  the  question  was  pot 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  whether  the  aettlement  should 
declare  itself  an  independent  state,  and  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative. A  convention  was  then  appointed  to  draw  np  a 
constitatioa,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1847,  the  flag  of  ihs 
'Independent  RepnbUe  d  Idboia  was  hmsted  with  much 
ceremony.  Tha  diiaf  events  in  the  hiatny  trf  tbo  Mttla- 
ment  have  been  the  nomeron  acoontm  with  tiho  aativH^ 
and  since  its  independence  the  Tisits  of  the  preaideat  to 
Kni^and  and  America  with  a  view  to  the  ana^cinc  of  oertiHi 
treaties.  The  repablie  was  raeoauaed  by  England  as  an 
indepndent  state  soon  after  its  dedantion  of  independonee, 
and  has  since  been  recognised  by  Fiance.  Fniasia,  uauEil,aiu 
some  other  powers,  but  not  by  the  United  States. 

The  coast  of  Liberia  baa  a  general  direction  nortli-west 
and  south-east,  and  is  broken  by  several  inlets  and  coves,  of 
which  those  formed  by  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Mesorado,  and 
BassaCove  are  of  much  value  as  harbours.  The  greater  pazt 
of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  or  marshy ;  but  about  uipe 
Mesurado  and  Cape  Mount  (wtuch  is  1060  feet  above  the  sea) 
the  shore  is  conuderably  elevated.  Between  those  points  how- 
ever there  is  a  low  continaona  beach  of  li^  nown  sand, 
backed  by  an  nnlanken  fzact  of  forest.  Towards  the  eontfa- 
esstam  extremity  the  coast  is  in  many  parts  bold  and  rodn, 
ihe  clifi  in  many  places  being  from  40  to  60  fiset  above  the 
seSj  with  large  irregular  blocks  of  granite  on  the  beach,  over 
which  the  sea  breaks  heavily,  and  many  rocks  lie  a  short 
distance  off  the  shore ;  bnt  between  the  higher  parts  every- 
where occur  long  stretches  of  low  sandy  beach,  in  msny 
places  bordered  by  sand^banks :  so  that  nearly  all  along  thie 
coast  it  is  necessary  for  the  mariner  to  keep  a  sharp  look-ouL 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  for  the  most  part  gradually 
towards  the  interior.  About  20  or  30  loiles  from  the  shore  u 
a  succession  of  hlUs  covered,  like  a  large  part  of  the  lower 
country,  with  forests,  rising  farther  inland  into  mountain 
ri^es,  and  divided  by  wide  and  fertjle  valleys.  The  rivers 
are  nnmerons,  and  scnne  of  them  are  good-sized  streams;  bat 
sll  have  th«r  months  obatmeted,  and  some  entirBly  dosed, 
by  sand-ban ;  and,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  nqudL  dmib 
a|^)ear  to  be  navigable  ax  inland.  The  chief  rivor  n  tiM 
St.  Paul,  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  C^  Mesorado.  The 
sand-banks  at  ita  mou^i  leave  only  a  narrow  diumd  fat 
boats,  with  7  feet  of  water  in  it  at  low-tide.  It  is  half  a 
mile  wide  40  miles  from  its  month,  has  a  considerable  body 
of  water,  flows  tfarongfa  an  extremely  fertile  valley,  and  has 
along  its  banks  numerous  native  villages  as  w^  as  settlo- 
ments  of  the  Liberians ;  bat  its  coarse  is  greatly  obstructed 
by  iai>ids  i  boats  of  light  draught  can  only  ascend  it  for  aboot 
25  miles.  The  other  most  important  streams  are  the  SL 
John,  which  fidls  into  the  sea  at  Bassa  Cove ;  the  Jnnk, 
which  Ues  between  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  has  a  very 
narrow  channel  through  the  bar  at  its  mouth ;  the  Cape 
Monnt  River,  which  frOls  into  tba  sea  at  Cape  Mount,  and 
has  its  Mitrance  slmost  closed  by  a  narrow  smiof  nnd  ;  the 
Qrand  Cestos,  some  distance  eastward  ;  ana  the  Droo,  atill 
farther  east,  which  has  about  6  feet  of  water  ovar  its  bir, 
deepening  inside  to  4  fathoms. 

The  clunate  is  hot  and  oppressive.  Daring  the  dry  season, 
which  lasts  from  May  to  November,  the  temperatore  averages 
85° ;  bat  in  the  wet  sesson  it-&Us  to  75*  or  74*.  The  ex- 
treme host  is  alleviated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  blow  dafly 
from  the  eea.  To  whitra,  whether  natives  of  Eort^  or 
America,  the  climate  is  very  prejudicial;  bat  the  negro 
coloniats,  thoogh  the  descendaota  of  families  long  settled  in 
America,  experience  no  iacoavenience  from  it  after  they  ham 
passed  Uiroa^  the  'seasoning,'  or  'acclimatising  fever,' 
which  visits  idl  tiie  newly-airived  alike,  but  is  now  eempa- 
xatively  seldom  &tal  in  its  attacks.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic 
has  ever  appeared  in  Ubeiia.  _ 
The  fblWig  brief  «t^^t^fQ^i^^«  (Sti- 
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MU  of  Libnu  io  Uw  Fret  OolooTtd  Faofle  of  tha  United 
StatM*  1847,  may  mtts,  with  allowaace  for  a  little  heighten- 
ing in  the  colouring,  to  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the 
duractei  aod  capaBilitieg  of  the  coontry : — 

"  A  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  more  productive  oonntiy,  bo 
&r  as  it  is  cultivated,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Its  hills  and  its  plaint  are  covered  with  a  verdure 
which  never  f&des ;  the  prodoctioDS  of  natnre  keep  on  in 
their  growtii  throa|^  all  seasons  ai  the  ^ear.  Even  the 
natives  of  the  country,  almostwithout  farming  toob,  without 
skill,  and  with  very  little  labour,  make  more  grain  and  vege- 
tables than  thay  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can 
sell.  CatUe,  swine,  fowl,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep  thrive 
.  without  fieeding,  requiring  no  care  but  to  keep  them  from 
straying.  Cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  the  angar-cane  are  all 
the  spontaneous  ^wth  of  our  forests,  and  mar  be  cultivated 
at  pleasure,  to  any  extent,  by  such  as  are  disposed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  rice,  Indian  com,  Guinea  com,  millet, 
and  too  many  species  of  frait  to  enumerate.  Add  to  all,  we 
have  no  dreary  winter  here.  .  .  .  Nature  is  constantly 
renewing  herself,  and  is  also  constantly  pouring  her  treasures 
all  the  year  round  into  the  laps  of  the  industrious." 

It  is  thought  that  when  labour  becomes  more  abondant, 
sugar,  cotton  (which  yields  two  crops  iu  the  year),  coffee, 
and  indigo  will  come  to  be  staple  products  of  Liberia.  The 
c<^ee-tree  has  already  been  somewhat  extensively  planted ; 
at  one  |daee  tbere  is  a  plantation  of  30,000  trees.  At  pre- 
sent the  diief  articles  of  export,  besidea  frnits,  vegetables, 
and  aalted  meat*  supplied  to  ships  eaUing  at  the  ports,  are 
valm  oil,  which  has  Mcome  an  article  of  great  importance, 
d7e*woods,  ivory,  and  rice,  with  some  gold,  tortoist^hell, 
guma,  hides,  wax,  ground-nuts,  ginger,  and  pepper ;  a  good 
moportion  of  which  is  brought  by  natives  from  the  interior. 
Th»  exports  in  the  two  yean  ending  September,  1643, 
amounted  to  26,7671.,  the  imports  to  SS^SOf. :  the  exports 
are  said  fiov  to  average  apwaras  of  100,000f,  BOnnally.  The 
supply  of  dye-woods,  eapecially  cam-wood,  appears  to  be 
inexhaustible.  It  is  said  that  from  about  30  miles  east  of 
Bassa  Cove,  there  "  extends  a  forest-region  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, where  scarcely  any  tree  is  seen  except  cam-wood." 
Libeda  has  a  considerable  coasting-trade,  carried  on  fay 
achooners  belongiag  to  the  country ;  and  a  large  trade  with 
the  interior.  For  home  e<msamption  as  well  as  export  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  timber-trees  suitable  for  bnildinc  pur- 
poses ;  good  building-stone  ahonnds ;  as  do  also  shelU  Cor 
fime,  and  clay  of  excellent  quality  for  bricks. 

liiberia  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Mesurado,  or  Mont- 
serrado,  Basse,  and  Sinoe.  The  chief  town  is  Monrona, 
the  capital,  on  Cape  Mesundo,  a  bus^  sea-port  town  and 
the  pnncipal  place  of  trade.  It  eontaus  a  court-house,  a 
public  MbraiT,  two  or  three  churches  and  schools  j  several 
stores,  warehouses,  and  good  wharfs ;  a  fort  and  a  light- 
house ]  and  has  about  IfiOO  inhabitants.  The  other  luger 
towna  and  settlements  along  the  coast  are  Marshall  at  the 
month,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jnnk  River ;  Edina 
and  Qraud  Bassa  at  the  mouth,  but  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
tha  St.  John,  in  Bassa  Cove ;  Bexley,  and  Uie  new  town 
of  Cresson  in  the  same  Deighbonrbood ;  Gteenville  on  the 
Btzioe ;  Trade  Town,  a  populous  place  4  miles  W.  £rom 
Young  Cestos ;  and  Ceitos,  or  St.  Oeoige'a  Point  in  Cestos 
Bn^r.  The  chief  inland  towns  and  tettlements  are  Caldwell 
on  tlie  St.  Paul ;  New  Oeoigia ;  and  Miilsburg.  Along  the 
coast  are  several  factories,  chiefly  for  the  trade  in  cam-wood, 
belonging  to  Liberians,  and  seme  to  English  and  American 
merchants :  and  both  along  the  coast  and  inhmd  are  nnmer- 
ons  native  towns  and  villages,  some  of  them,  as  Grand  Cestos 
and  CTreat  Neefoo,  of  considerable  size. 

On  Cape  Palmas,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Liberia, 
is  established  the  colony  of  Maryland-in-Liheria,  consisting 
of  free-coloured  emigrants  sent  thitlier  from  the  state  of 
Maryland  by  the  '  State  Colonisation  Society.'  The  colony 
was  founded  in  1834,  and  a  considerable  number  of  free- 
coloured  perBons  have  since  been  sent  to  it  by  the  Society, 
■wbxeh  is  ataisted  in  its  operations  by  an  annual  grant  from 
the  state  l^datnre  of  S0,000  dollars.  The  colony,  which 
is  independent  of  liberia,  is  governed  by  an  agent,  or  gover- 
nor, appointed  by  the  Colonisation  Society,  and  a  council  and 
other  officers  elected  by  the  colonists  ;  ana  appears  to  be  in 
a  tolerably  flonritihiDg  condition.  Harper,  Uie  chief  town, 
contains  about  700  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  good  deal 
of  trade.  The  Palmaa  River  is  about  a  hundred  yards  wide 
towards  its  mouth,  but  sereml  rocks  lie  in  the  channel ;  it 
has  a  d^ith  of  8  feet  ow  the  bar  at  low  wattr.  The 


oohmista  bava  erected  a  lighthouse  on  Cape  Palmss,  which 
shows  a  fixed  light  100  £»et  above  the  sea.  Tbere  are  two 
or  three  villages  and  smaller  settlements. 

The  constitution,  adopted  at  the  declaration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Liberia,  and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Greenleaf,  of  Harvard  CoU^,  Massachusetts,  is 
founded  on  that  of  the  United  States,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  ita  leading  principles.  It  proclaims  the  equality  of 
allmeni  establishes perferctlreligious  freedom, and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  prohibits  davery ;  gives  the  right  of  every  one 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  of  bail,  and  of  habMS 
corpus ;  makes  nearly  all  offices  eleotiTe,  and  pves  the  suf- 
frage to  every  male  oitiien  SI  yean  of  age  poeaewdng  real 
estate— citiienship  belongiDg  however  ezelnainly  to  penons 
of  colour ;  and  of  such,  at  present  at  least,  onl^  to  the  free 
coloured  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who  immediately 
on  arriviiw  are  admitted  to  full  citizenship,  and  receiTe  a 
grant  of  five  acres  of  land,  with  liberty  to  purchase  more. 
The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a  senate  elected  from 
the  counties,  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  after  Uie 
American  system,  according  to  a  r^tio  of  represontative 
population ;  and  a  president  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  la 
to  exercise  supreme  executive  power,  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navv,  and  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
acts  of  the  legislature.  The  jadicatnie  consists  of  a  supreme 
court,  and  di^cts  courts :  toe  judges  are  only  removeable 
by  the  pfwdent  on  a  vote  (rf  two-tiUida  <tf  the  hoases  4^ 
legislatiue.  Tha  amuial  xevane  and  eoipenditttTa  avoran 
about  700(V.  a  year  each.  Uw  i^Ulo  appeaa  to  be  macr 
ingsteady  progtosi. 

There  wwe  in  1847  in  Idbaria  (withont  inelnding  tba 
Maryland  colony)  S3  charehes  vith  1474  oommunieants,  of 
whom  469  were  natives ;  there  are  now  above  30  ehurcbea. 
Schools  are  {vovided  for  all  the  children  of  citinns.  In  1847 
there  were  16  schools  with  66S  scholars,  of  whom  l&fl  were 
the  children  of  native  Africans :  in  1861  tha  scholars  were 
Bud  to  exceed  SOOO.  Three  hif^'echoola  are  in  <^>eration  in 
Monrovia ;  and  an  Act  has  passed  the  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ooll^.  The  '  Liberia  Herald,'  a  very 
reapectahly  conducted  newspaper,  has  now  continued  to  tie 
published  for  above  SO  years :  one  or  two  others  have  been 
issued  within  the  last  lew  yeara. 

pmdmt  RepviUc  oflAbmia;  Pyblicattont  of  &W  Amenam 
CcAomMikm  Sociebt;  Pm-Hammtarf  Papen  m  Afriam 
Sltmmy  ;  Afriea  Rad«medi  IVattU  m  Africa,  &o.) 

LIBRARIB8,  PUBLIC  Up  to  a  rsoent  period  one  of 
the  first  tiiinga  which  stmdc  a  ibieijjner  with  pain  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  or  in  any  other  of  oor  great 
towns  and  cities,  was  the  total  absence  of  free  libraries.  In 
every  large  town  on  the  continent  there  is  a  public  libraiy 
(often  there  are  two,  four,  or  six),  to  which  every  one  is 
admitted  at  once,  without  introduction  or  guarantee.  In  the 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  there  was  but  on*  such  inatitn- 
tiim— Chetham's  Library,  in  Manchester ;  and  even  this  was  so 
ill-managed  in  othw  respects  as  to  be  of  hardly  any  use  to 
the  infaalntants  of  tiie  town  in  which  it  exiated.  In  1849  a 
cnnmittes  of  the  Hoosaof  Comnumfl  waai^pointsd,  <A.  wUeh 
Mr.  Ewart  was  chaimaa,  and  ita  report  mmfsinad  a  mass  of 
BtaitUng  fscti^and  a  numberitf  valnaUasognstiona.  It  was 
shown  that  our  public  libraries  ware  not  onlydifficnlt  of  aocaes 
compared  with  foreupi  Utirariea— they  were  vnretobedly  lew 
in  number.  One  oi  the  most  atrildag  things  in  this  r^rtis 
a  map  of  Earope,  shaded  so  as  to  exhibit  the  rdative  provision 
of  books  in  libraries  accessible  to  the  geaeral  pubfio  in  the 
various  states  on  the  continent,  excepting  Turkey.  The 
small  German  states — Baden,  Hanover,  Dresdm,  and  so  on— 
and  England  are  on  the  two  extreme  verges.  The  minor 
countries  are,  in  this  respect  at  least,  white  vrith  the  light  of 
science  and  learning,  while  the  BritUh  islands  appear  to  be 
in  utter  dai^ess.  The  gradations  run  down  the  scale 
thus For  erery  100  of  the  population,  there  are  in  the 
minor  states  of  Germany  450  books ;  in  Dmmark,  41S ;  in 
Switserland,  350 ;  in  Bavaria,  839 ;  fai  Norway  and  Sweden, 
309  ;  in  Prussia,  SOO ;  in  the  Aostvian  emiMre  and  the  king^ 
dom  of  Hungary,  167  ;  in  the  states  of  Italy,  ISO ;  io  France, 
1S9 ;  in  Sardinia,  100 ;  in  Spain,  100 ;  in  Belgium,  100 ;  In 
Portugal,  80 ;  in  Russia,  75  ;  in  Holland,  63  to  03 ;  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  63  to  63.  Look  at  it  how  we 
will,  such  a  table  is  calculated  to  put  one  to  the  blush ;  but 
still  it  should  not  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  reporters  with- 
out some  sort  of  ex|danation.  Such  a  statement  is  very 
likely  to  mislead  eontmenlal  writes,  not--well  aogn|uited 
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with  England,  Into  a  grieToni  mittake.  It  is  only  too  true 
that  the  peaaant  of  Devonshire  has  fewer  books  accessible  to 
him  in  public  eollectioos  than  the  peasant  of  Podolia  or  the 
Banat  has — the  citizen  of  London  or  Liverpool  than  the 
weaver  of  Catalonia  and  the  vine-drester  of  Catania.  B  t  it 
11  not  tme  that  there  are  more  books  in  Rnssia  and  Hungary, 
in  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  inhabit- 
ants, than  in  Holland  and  England.  It  is  not  even  tme  that 
there  are  more  books  accessible  to  the  working  classes  in  any 
of  the  countries  named  than  in  England,  There  are  coffee- 
honses  in  the  bye  streets  of  London  which  have  better 
librariea  than  can  be  fonnd  in  cities  of  from  five  to  ten  or 
fifteen  thoasand  inhabitants  in  Germany  or  Denmuk.  There 
are  dirans  in  the  Stnuid  when  more  papns  and  rvTiem  are 
taken  in  than  in  the  Casino  of  Pemi.  In  fiu:t,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States  of  Natth  America,  no  nation 
in  the  world  has  so  many  books,  so  much  literature,  in  pro- 
vortion  to  the  amount  of  the  popnlation,  as  England.  In 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  Gennany,  even  in  France,  very  few  per- 
sons have  private  libraries  in  their  own  houses.  In  England 
a  house  is  not  considered  famished  without  a  stock  of  books. 
Even  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  has  its  family  Bible,  and  its 
copy  of  Shakspere  or  Milton,  a  thing  having  no  parallel  in 
some  of  the  countries  standing  higher  in  the  above  list.  It 
is  a  remark  often  made  by  foreigners,  that  in  England  there 
are  no  pictures.  It  is  much  the  same  with  regard  to  books, 
fiat  the  feet  is,  both  oar  art  and  our  literature  are  gathered 
up  in  our  homea ;  while  in  public  collections  we  are  lament- 
aJuT  dofident,  hut  only  in  pablie  collections. 

This  distribution  of  books,  as  of  paintings,  in  amall  qnan- 
titiee,  and  in  man^  honses,  has  its  evils  as  welt  as  its  virtues. 
It  indnces  a  certain  amount  of  reading  in  the  classes  to  whom 
literature  is  chiefly  a  graceful  recreation  ;  bnt  the  education 
of  the  masses,  and  the  higher  culture  of  men  of  letters,  suffers 
by  it  most  deplorably.  Within  the  recollection  of  men  still 
livin|;  there  was  no  library  in  London,  accessible  to  the 
tmbhc,  even  moderately  complete  in  the  gi  eat  departments  of 
ToquiTy,  Gibbon  had  to  purchase  all  the  books  necessary  for 
the  composition  of  his  great  works.  Fortunately  for  us  he 
had  the  means.  Roscoe  was  unable  to  obtain  from  any 
puUic  library  in  Liverpool  the  ordinary  Italian  authors  whom 
he  had  to  consult  on  the  subject  of  his  two  bi(^aphies.  Still 
later  than  this,  the  historian  of  North  America  (Graham) 
found  himself  obliged  to  remove  from  Lwdon  to  Giittingen, 
in  order  to  get  access  to  a  wsll-stored  libraiy,  M^iieh  vaa  at 
the  same  time  open  to  the  public.  Within  a  year  or  two  of 
onr  own  time,  Robert  Soathe;^  was  obliged  to  collect  at  Us 
own  cost  all  the  materials  of  his  voluminous  wiitinn,  as  any 
other  author  would  have  to  do  again  next  year,  if  it  were 
inconvenient  lor  him  to  reside  in  London,  and  to  attend  at 
the  British  Museum  in  the  heart  of  the  day.  How  disas- 
tronsly  this  scarcity  of  books,  publicly  accessible,  operates 
npon  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  men  of  letters  are 
aione  truly  aware.  How  it  operates  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
aoond  and  useful  information  among  the  masses,  is  evident  to 
•Tory  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  libraries 
of  foreign  countries.  For  example  let  any  one  compare  the 
reading  rooms,  day  after  day,  of  the  ^ish  Museum  and  the 
National  Library  m  Paris,  he  will  at  once  percave  that  two 
distinct  classes  of  persuu  frequent  these  rooms.  In  Lmdon 
be  will  find  only  men  of  letters  and  artista,  the  teachers  of 
the  people.  In  Paris  he  will  see  that  it  is  the  people  them- 
selves Who  come  to  read.  In  the  Briti^  Museum  he  sees 
only  grave  men  and  women  dressed  in  the  customary  suits  of 
solemn  black,  so  well  befitting  the  avocation  of  letters.  In 
the  National  Library,  he  observes  groups  of  students  from  the 
civil  and  military  colleges,  soldiers  of  the  line  in  their  blue- 
coats,  officers,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  porters,  and  generally 
speaking  specimens  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  A  peep 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  readeri  in  the  two  rooms  will  reved 
another  diffnsnca  batwe«i  them.  In  London,  you  see  the 
tables  covered  with  old  volumes,  maps,  and  manuscripts — 
the  literature  of  the  past.  In  Paris,  yon  notice  that  the 
readers  ^  chiefly  p<mng  ow  the  new  books  and  new 
writers — Thiers,  Lamartine,  Louis  Blaiu — the  liviiu  litera- 
ture of  their  own  age.  In  strict  troth,  the  BritishMuBeaffl 
is  only  a  libraiy  of  refareooe;  the  Parisian  inatitution  ii  a 
Jibraiy  for  reading. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  the  two  institutions 
which  ought  to  lead  to  this  variety  of  result ;  but  practically 
it  IS  so ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  rules  are  founded 
8«(  anffident  to  egihun  it.  The  National  Library  is  open  to 
the  pnhhe— the  British  Mnsenm  is  not  Whenever  s  man 


finds  himself  in  the  heart  of  Paris  with  an  hoar's  leisun  et 
his  hands,  he  can  at  once  repair  to  the  Ubrsiy.  No  one  as 
do  this  in  London  unless  he  is  previously  provided  nitb  i 
free  card.  The  Parisian  who  obtains  an  unexpected  holid^ 
can  use  the  institutions  of  his  country — not  so  the  LoDdons; 
for  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  pass  card  to  the  Biitiik 
Museum,  to  |;et  it  is  a  work  of  time.  It  cannot  be  doneii 
a  day.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  themaaaof 
Paris  have  over  the  same  classes  in  London.  To  the  dud  of 
letters,  Paris  offers  still  greater  advantages— as,  under  proper 
regulations,  he  is  there  ulowed  to  take  home  with  him  thi 
hooka  he  is  using  for  literary  purpoaes.  How  &r  ia  Iht 
opinion  of  the  Committee  these  provisions  midit  bs  aM; 
extended  to  the  BritiA  Museum  readari,  will  be  cenadmt 
by  and  bye. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  CoDuniUa^ 
that, 

In  France  there  are     107  Public  Iiibnriea  open  fredj. 
„    Belgium       .       .  14  „  „ 

„   theStates  of  Prussia  44         „  ^ 
„   Austria(with  Venice 

and  Lombardy)  48     ^    „  „ 
„   Saxony      .       .     6  „  „ 

„  Bavana  .  ■  .  .  17  „  „ 
„  Denmark  .  .  5  „  j, 
„    Tuscany        .    .     9  „  „ 

„    Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  .  1  „  i, 
All  the  ipeat  pnUic  libraries  on  the  Continent  are  Hke  tk 
National  Ltbraiy  in  I^uis;  that  is,  they  are  open  fredfto 
all  comers  without  distinction  of  person,  rank,  or  coulij. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  everywhere ;  none  should  be  HSt 
back  from  the  temple  of  knowledge  who  knock  fKsdmi- 
sioQ.  The  foUowing  list  gives  the  nnmber  of  flMspUe 
libraries  in  the  chief  capitals  in  Europe  :— 

In  Paris  there  are      7  open  Public  Ltbrsriei. 
„  Brussels     .       .    2  „  „ 

„  Berlin   ...   8  „  „ 

„  Vienna      .      .   3  „  „ 

„  Milan   .      .   ;   2  „  „ 

Dresden    .      .  4  ,,  „ 

„  Munich        .    .   S  „  „ 

„  Copenhagen      .3  „  „ 

Florence      .   .   6  „  „ 

„  Inrndon  .  none  „ 
Compared  with  the  population  of  these  dtisB  tbu  »• 
Tided— the  whole  of  them  little  over-counting  London  atw 
— the  fodlities  for  mental  culture  afforded  to  our  msBtttre 
not  to  be  named.  Indeed  all  the  collections  of  books  which 
can  by  any  straining  of  the  terms  of  their  acts  of  fonndUiui 
be  considered  as  public  libraries  are  wretchedly  inviequte 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  population  pining  for  a  lugber  cluiof 
readins.  Besides  the  British  Museum,  there  are  in  Londoo 
— ^the  Hbrary  of  Sion  CoU^,  in  London  Wall,  fouuled  br 
Dr.  White,  in  1636,  and  now  containing  neutj  40,000 
volumes ;  the  library  in  Red  Cross  Street,  founded  bj 
Williams  in  1716,  and  now  containing  abont  20,000  Tolninai 
and  Archbishop  Tenison's  libraiy  in  Westminster,  coQUisiig 
about  4000 Tolumss.  Thialaatisnowd^ndedtotbspsipdii 
of  a  dub-roMn.  These  are  all  public ;  a  card  tinam»* 
obtained  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  the  British  Mmw>- 
Of  course  there  are  many  other  libraries  in  London  to  «Un 
men  of  letters  obtain  access  for  the  objecta  of  their  cnft-asa 
as  the  library  of  the  East  India  House  in  Leadenhill  Stnet ; 
the  libraries  of  the  Inns  of  Courts ;  libraries  connected  with 
the  various  professional  Colleges ;  the  library  of  lambw 
Palace ;  and  so  on.  But  from  none  of  these  can  the  boob  be 
borrowed.  None  of  them  are  open  to  the  general  jiabtic,^ 
to  the  unknown  student.  The  only  decent  libraiy  in  \ixim 
from  which  books  may  be  taken  home  is  a  snbecripwn 
library  in  St  James's  Square— and  that  ia  necesssn^^ 
imperfect  in  all  departmuits,  and  is  moxeom  bairicaded  vji 
lai%e  entrance  fee. 

Out  of  London,  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  tbe  U»ff| 
sity  library  at  Cambridge,  are  the  best  in  England.  Bat 
these  are  both  closed  to  uie  public ;  and  not  only  so,  bat  to 
the  majority  of  the  students  themselves.   It  is  ue  nme  is 


—  Andrews,     — 

public.  Chetham's  libraiy,  in  Manchester,  containing  »K>et 
20,000  volumes,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  om  ^ 
England  open  to  thepuhUe  afbo^the  manner  of  the  Coath 
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nent  In  DabUn,  there  are  four  other  decent  Ubrariei  in 
addition  of  tiiat  of  liimtyCoIl^— belonging  respectively  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  10,000  Totmnas}  to  the  Royal 
Dablin  Society,  19,000  Toramei  i  to  the  Qae«*B  Inns,  and 
MuTBh'a  library,  18,000  Tolomei.  The  Adroeates*  library 
in  Edinbnrgh  is  the  diief  pnUie  collection  of  books  in  the 
east  of  ScoUand. 

Beaides  these  great  colIectionB,  which  are  knovn  bnt  not 
eauly  accessible  to  the  general  pnblic,  there  are  a  consider- 
able nnmbsr  of  small  libraries,  belonging  to  the  pnblic, 
scattered  abont  the  coantry,  which  at  present  are  neither 
known  nor  accessible — but  which  may  constitute  the  nuclei 
of  a  system  of  public  libraries  by  and  bye.  These  litUe- 
known  collections  are  of  two  kin<u— cathedral  libraries  and 
parochial  libraries.  Of  the  cathedral  eoUecUons  there  are 
known  34  in  England  and  6  in  Irdand.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  stocked  with  works  on  theology  and  divinity,  bat 
some  of  them  have  also  works  cm  literature  and  history— par- 
tienlariy  ecdesiaatical  hiatoiy.  Many  these  have  incomes 
settled  npon  them  by  pions  and  mnnifieent  founders.  In 
sach  as  nave,  new  books  are  added  yearly  ;  the  number  of 
volumes  which  they  contain  will  average  from  7000  to 
10,000  in  each.  In  some  the  books  have  had  little  care 
taken  of  them,  and  much  loss  hss  thereby  accrued  to  the 
public.  Oeoerally  speaking,  these  church  libraries  are  the 
closest  of  conKiiations.  Parochial  libraries  once  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland.  The  Committee  have  come  upon  the  traces  of  no 
leas  than  163  such  institutions  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
16  in  Scotland.  .  These  parish  libraries  were  foanded  in  the 
firat  instance  by  private  benevolence,  llainr  of  them  owed 
their  origin  to  the  ^arts  of  Dr.  Becay  and  Iiis  friends,  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  Promotisa  Chriatian  Knowledm, 
nt  the  beginning  of  tile  18th  centoiy ;  oat  othen  had  abeMy 
been  in  existence  some  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  preamble 
to  an  Act  of  l^arliament  for  their  better  preservation,  passed 
in  1708.  Many  of  these  libraries,  from  sheer  neglec^  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  decay.  It  is  stated  in  evidence  that 
"  the  books  lie  exposed  to  chance,  and  liable  to  be  torn  by 
the  children  of  the  vill^e ; "  as  however  they  were  origiaally 
formed  chieSy  with  a  view  to  their  being  osefol  to  the  poorer 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when  standard  works  were 
dear,  and  few  parsonages  could  boast  of  a  well-stocked  set 
of  shelves,  the  works  which  they  coMain  are  by  no  means 
fit  only  for  children.  They  are  generally  of  a  high  class ; 
bnt  there  are  not  very  many  of  them  nnfortonately. 

That  the  pnblic  reqairad  greater  fiwilities  for  consnlting 
better  works  than  they  potseosed,  was  proved— fint>  b^  the 
more  eduu^  dasses  continnally  making  our  national 
poverty  in  this  respect  the  snbiect  of  complaint  in  the  press 
and  in  society ;  seccmdly,  by  the  artisan  classes  constantly 
making  efforts  to  create  libraries  of  a  better  class  for  them- 
selves. Oar  Ivceums  and  mechanics'  iastitutes  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  strong  dedre  of  the  daily  worker  for  a  good 
book,  a  desire  which  has  already  acquired  something  of  the 
power  and  regularity  of  a  passion.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
place  of  education  that  the  nard-working  man  desires  to  see 
himaelf  within  the  reach  of  an  intellectual  companion. 
Wherever  there  is  a  real  want,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
unpplied.  If  the  worklhan  who  has  little  leisure,  and  that 
little  only  such  as  may  be  snatched  from  brief  intervals 
allowed  for  rest  and  refreshment,  seriously  wishes  to  devote 
a  part  of  that  leisore  to  reading,  he  will  soon,  as  in  the 
liondon  cheap  coffee-houses,  find  tiiem  placed  aboat  him  by 
those  who  are  anxions  to  court  hn  castom.  Of  these  coffee- 
honses  there  are  2000  in  the  metropolis,  many  of  which  have 
books  as  well  as  magazines  and  newspapers.  Some  of  these 
have  as  many  as  2000  volames,  and,  vdiat  is  equally  ngnifi- 
cant,  novels,  or  works  belonging  to  a  light  class  of  literature, 
form  only  a  moderate  proportion.   Histories,  poetey,  travels, 

Eolitical  works,  and  so  forth,  books  of  solid  thinking  and 
igh  character  also  find  their  place.  A  cursory  glance 
at  these  places,  lyceums  and  coffee-houses,  will  show  that 
the  race  of  hard  workers  is  also  a  race  of  hard  thinkers. 
Such  connderations  as  these  convinced  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  that  the  establishment  of  pablic  libraries,  open  and 
free  to  all  eonwia,  was  a  national  wit,  expressed  In  the 
miMt  practical  and  eoavuudng  manner. 

Tlie  suggestions  offered  by  the  Committee  were  chiefly  for 
the  pnrpose  of  rendering  the  existing  libraries  more  avi  dlable 
to  the  general  public,  with  occasional  grants  from  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  eideuding  them.  They  were  not 
adopted  altogetner,  but  the  Report  fffoduced  sach  a  conviction 


of  the  neeessi^  for  d<nng  something,  tiiat  in  1850  an  Act  was 
passed  <13  &  14  Vict.,  cap. 6fi)  " for  enablingtown councils 
to  establish  public  libraries  and  museums.*'  There  had  been 
a  previous  Act  in  184j(  for  enabling  them  to  form  museums  in 
towns  or  borondu  where  the  population  exceeded  10,000. 
Ihe  town  cooncue  were  by  the  present  Act  empowered,  witii 
the  consent  of  a  msjority  of  two-thinJs  of  the  pemms 
legally  entitled  to  vote  in  an  assembly  called  for  the  special 
purpose,  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  a  hal^nny  in  the 
pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  property  assessed  to  tiie 
borough  rate,  and  to  hire  or  purchase  Ixnd,  erect  buUdinss, 
furnish  them  fittingly,  appoint  and  pay  officers,  &c. ;  the 
property  in  buildings,  books,  maps,  specimens  of  art  and 
science,  whether  purchased  or  acquirea  by  donations,  to  be 
vested  in  the  council  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borou{|h  and  others  resnrtiBg  thereto ;  the  admission  to  such 
libnnes  and  museums  to  be  at  all  times  free  of  charge.  This 
Act  was  Extended  to  Scotland  and  Irelud  by  the  17  &  18 
Tiet.,  cap.  74.  Nnmeroas  towns  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  powers  of  this  Act  in  England  ;  among  others,  Birkenhead, 
Bolton,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Kidderminster,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Norwidi,  Oxford,  Salfbrd,  Sheflield,  Warrington, 
and  Winchester.  The  general  resalts  are  reported  in  every 
case  to  be  satisfactory :  in  some  hi^ly  so.  At  Salford,  in 
the  first  year,  out  of  3000  consecutive  issues  of  books,  1931 
were  works  of  fiction ;  in  1865,  ont  of  the  same  number,  only 
720  were  works  of  fiction.  At  Oxford  it  is  said  236,000 
persons  have  visited  the  library  in  two  years  (visits,  we  pre- 
sume, are  meant,  and  not  distinct  persons)  ;  and,  it  is  added, 
the  public  libraiT  "has  proved  of  more  real  benefit,  and 
rendered  more  solid  advantages  to  the  middle  and  working 
dasses  in  this  idty  than  any  other  messore  which  has  been 
adopted.**  In  Liverpool,  it  is  stated,  "  a  marked  improve* 
ment  has  been  noticed  in  the  habits  and  manners  m  the 
people  who  fireqaent  the  library.**  The  return  also  mentions 
that  in  Birmingham,  Cheltenham,  Exeter,  IsHn^iton,  and  the 
City  of  London,  uie  proposal  for  establishing  a  public 
library  has  been  rejected. 

One  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Ewartls  Committee  was 
that,  wherever  the  public  were  admitted  to  libraries,  gas 
should  be  provided,  that  the  artisan  might  use  them  in  the 
evening.  In  most  of  the  libraries  established  under  this  Act 
the  suggestion  has  been  adopted.  Another  suggestion,  that 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  should  be  to  a  certain 
extent  divided,  one  division  containing  those  works  best 
addled  for  general  reading,  to  which  the  public  might  be 
admitted  in  the  evening,  and  the  other,  tiie  great  national 
collectim  of  records,  manuscripts,  and  books  of  referuice, 
for  literary  men,  has  not  twen  attempted.  Sndi  a 
division  wo^d  certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to  both  dasses  of 
book-users.  The  recently  constructed  large  and  el^ant  new 
reading-room  of  the  British  Mussum,  even  under  the  restric- 
tion of  obtaining  pass-cards,  has  yet  too  many  readers  to  be 
pleasant  for  a  student.  If  also,  as  in  Paris,  books  could  be 
had  for  a  limited  time  to  be  used  at  home  by  the  writer  who, 
in  fact,  makes  these  hoarded  treasures  profitable  for  the  world 
at  large,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  boon. 

LICHENINB.  [Chemistet,  S.  2.1 

LIGNITE.   [Coal,  ^.2.] 

LIGUBITE.   [MiHXEALooT,  iS*.  1.] 

LILT.  [hanUfS.!.} 

LIME,  OXALATE  OF.  [Minbraloot,  S.  1.1 

LIMISSO.  [Ctprds.] 

LIMONINE:  [CHEHisTaT,iKS.] 

limpet.  [csrticobranchiata.t 

LINARITE.   [Minbraloot,  S.  1.] 

LINDE,  SAMUEL  BOGUMIL,the  great  lexicographer  of 
Poland,  was  of  immediate  Swedish  descent.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  Dalecarlia,  who  was  settled  at  Thorn  in  Poland 
when  Linde  was  bom  in  1771.  After  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  Thorn,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  stndy  in  the  oniversity  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Professor  A^ust  Wilhelm 
Emesti,  the  editor  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.  "  Emesti,"  says 
Linde,  in  one  of  the  pre&ces  to  his  great  work,  the  Polish 
Dictionary, "  struck  out  for  me,  without  my  knowledge,  an 
opening  to  a  career  which  he  thought  would  be  for  my 
benefit.  One  day  he  told  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  he 
had  written  some  weeks  before  to  Kesden,  to  reconunend 
that  a  chair  of  the  Polish  langu^e  and  literature  shoiQd  be 
entrusted  to  me  at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  I  told  him. 
With  some  consternation,  that  I  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
Polish ;  that  all  1  knew  of  it  was  what  c^g^tp jqj^f^j^oty 
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ttoBk  th*  mm*  ioterMorH  of  daOj  Itli  at  Tbmn,  yrhm  1 
WM  mncb  neglected  ;  and  Uiat  if  I  ver*  m»da  profetior  I 

doald  myself  b«  obliged  to  haaa  to  learn  the  language 
anew  from  the  first  radimenfs.  In  tbe  coarse  of  1792, 
hoverer,  Lipde  received  the  sppointmsnt,  and  began  to  do 
aa  he  had  said.  Among  tbe  books  that  ne  procured  from 
Poland  was  the '  Powrot  Posla '  (*  The  Depnt/s  Return '),  a 
satirical  ^lay,  directed  against  the  national  i^iogs  of  ihe 
Poles,  which  he  fonnd  so  excellent,  that,  though  many  pas- 
sages were  beyond  his  comprehension,  he  commencra  a 
translation,  with  the  intention  of  malciiw  nee  of  the  original 
as  a  hook  for  study  with  his  pupils.  It  was  lying  on  his 
table  when  two  Polish  gentlemen  called  on  nim,  whose 
attestitoi  was  at  once  attracted  bv  the  book,  and  be  asked 
tliem  if  they  eonld  inform  him  wao  was  the  author  of  that 
anonymous  masterpieee.  One  of  them,  Julian  Nienuawiez, 
repKed,  « I  wrote  it."  «  That  moment,"  Linde  afterwards 
said,  was  *'the  decisive  moment  of  my  life."  Nicmeewicz 
became  his  intimate  friend,  exfJained  to  him  tiie  passages 
that  had  perplexed  him,  and  introdnced  him  to  the  society 
of  tbe  other  distinguished  Poles  then  living  at  Leipdg, 
to  which  it  appears  the  professor  had  hitherto  had  no 
access.  Amon^  them  were  the  Coonts  Potocki,KolIotaj,  and 
Thaddens  Kosciuszko,  some  of  the  most  illostrioas  names  of 
Poland.  Linde,  who  now  first  heard  his  native  idiom  from 
the  lips  of  gentlemen  and  scholan,  became  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Polish  language,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  prodncUoB  of  a  ereat  Polish  dictionaiy.  He  took  this 
lesolotuni  at  tbe  age  u  twenty-two ;  he  pnbliahed  the  last 
volnme  (tf  his  great  work  twenty-one  yean  ^ter,  having 
worked  at  it  almost  nnremittingly  darins;  the  interval.  The 
Dictionary  of  tbe  Polish  Language,  '  Slownik  Jezyka  Pol- 
skiego,'  occupies  six  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  first  was 
published  at  Warsaw  in  1807,  and  the  last  in  1814.  It  fills 
about  five  tboniand  quarto  pages  in  cl<»ely  printed  doable 
columns;  to  every  word  is  appepded  an  explanation  in 
Polish  and  German,  a  companson  with  tbe  /arms  which 
resemble  it  id  the  other  Slavonic  dialects,  and  a  collection  of 
passages  from  authors  in  which  it  occurs,  to  amaas  which 
Linde  read  through  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  principal 
works  in  Polish,  of  which  he  gives  a  list  in  the  first  volume. 
It  was  the  first  great  dictionary  of  the  Polish  language  ;  it 
bai  served  as  the  basis  for  every  subsequent  one,  and  thou^di 
of  course  susceptiUe  of  impronment  and  augmentations,  it  la 
not  likely  to  be  ever  either  aapeiaeded  or  nipaswd.  u  tbe 
course  of  its  jnepwation  iAaao  torn  nmgaea  the  pr^esaw- 
thlp  at  Leipzig  which  had  first  given  liae  to  it,  passed  some 
time  at  Warsaw,  then  became  librarian  to  Count  Osaolinski 
at  Vienna,  and  bad  Uie  congenial  emplojrment  of  traTelling 


carried  on  in  bis  own  house  by  compositors  and  preasmen, 
some  of  whom  had  the  privily  of  immortalisins  themselves 
by  affixing  their  own  names  at  the  end.  These  labours  were 
carried  on  during  a  stormy  period,  bat  the  house  in  which 
tbe  Dictionary  was  nrinting  was  repeatedly  spared  by  con- 
tending armies,  and  tbe  author  received  sDWort  from  the 
Prussian  and  the  Austrian  ffovenuaents,  lua  in  particular 
from  the  Russian,  as  well  as  from  nnmerons  Polish  magnates, 
one  of  whom.  Count  Zamoyski,  when  the  works  were  on  one 
occanon  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  an  ^Molute  want  of 
pecuniary  means,  sold  a  &voarite  horseand  sent  the  proceeds 
to  the  lexicographer.  Unde  held  various  appointments  con- 
nected with  the  educational  establithmento  of  Poland,  and 
was  enabled  to  introduce  extensive  reforms.  Be  continued 
to  reside  at  Warsaw  as  rector  of  the  Lyceum  and  principal 
librarian  of  the  university,  during  the  long  period  of  com- 

Jarative  tranquillity  which  preceded  the  insurrection  of 
830 ;  and  though  he  was  elected  to  the  revolutionaiy  diet  as 
member  for  Praga,  was  averse  to  that  unfortunate  movement, 
vhieh  he  thought  iU-timed  and  likely  to  issue  in  nothing  but 
calamity.  Frvxell  the  Swedish  historian,  who,  in  his  travels 
in  search  of  Swedish  doenments,  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  Polish  lexico^pber  vu  the  son  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  found  him  depressed  and  melancholy  in  the 
year  1834,  "  It  was  instructive,"  says  Fryxell.  in  the  pre- 
fece  to  his  '  Handlingar  rorsnde  Scandinaviens  Historia,'  "  to 
hear  him  trace  tbe  true  reasons  of  Poland's  fall  first  and 
foremost  in  the  national  character  of  the  Poles  themselves, 
instructive  especially  for  a  Swede,  who  belongs  to  a  country 
which  has  the  game  powerful  and  wily  neighbonr  th^ 
Poland  had,  and  who  hears  Uie  same  misleading  doctrines 


preadied  aseund  Um  vldcth  «ded  in  mbieeting  PoUni  to 
the  Russian  yoke."  Linde  had  at  that  time  been  re-appointsd 
by  the  Russian  government  to  some  of  the  educational  posts 
he  formerly  held ;  but  he  resigned  them  in  1838,  and  appeals 
to  have  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  on  the  8th  at 
August  1847  at  Warsaw.  In  addition  to  his  Dictionarvhe 
was  the  author  of  a  work  in  Polish  on  the  statutes  of  Lithna- 
nia,  and  he  translated  from  the  Russian  Grech's  '  History  <^ 
Russian  Literature,'  with  an  appendix  of  additions.  Bit 
pen  was  frequently  employed  in  rendering  Polish  works  into 
German,  the  language  with  which  to  the  last  he  seems  to 
have  been  most  familiar.  Tbe  most  iniportant  of  these  wm 
his  translation  (Warsaw,  1823)  of  the  Dissertatioa  on  Kal- 
lobek,  the  old  Polish  hiitorian,  by  his  friend  and  patna 
Count  Oasolinski,  who  it  should  be  mentioned  aniated 
materially  in  the  compoution  of  tbe  DietiMiuy,  and  te 
whom  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Czartoiyski,  also  a  mniu- 
ficent  patron,  that  work  is  dedicated. 
LING.  [LoTi,5.2.1 

LINGARD,  rev.  JOHN,  D.D.  and  LL.D.,  was  bora 
February  6, 1771,  in  the  city  of  Winchester.  He  bdonged 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  humble  drcnmatancea,  and 
studied  at  tbe  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Douaj,  in  Frana^ 
whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi^op  TalboL 
and  there  he  remained  till  Uie  revolutionary  troubles  obliged 
the  small  community  to  seek  shelter  in  England.  AfW 
several  intermediate  rnnovals  the  college  settled  at  Crook- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Dnrham,  and  subsequently  at  Usbaw, 
nesr  the  city  of  Durham.  Mr.  Ungard  aocon^anled  tbe 
collie,  and  performed  the  duties  of  some  of  its  oScea.  He 
revisited  France  fora  abort  time  during  the dan^rona  period 
of  the  revolution,  and  on  one  occasion  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  being  suspended  '  la  lanteruB,*  In  1805  he  wrote  fiir 
the  '  Newcastle  Courant '  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title  of  '  CathoUe  Loysl^ 
vindicated,'  ISmo.  He  afterwards  wrote  several  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  which  in  1813  were  published  in  a  volume 
having  the  title  of  '  Tracts  on  several  Subjects  oonnected 
with  tbe  Civil  and  Religious  Principles  of  tbe  Catbolics ; ' 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  '  Catechetical  lestmctioos  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  of  whi<^ 
there  have  been  several  editions.  In  1836  be  published 
anonTmoasly  an  English  translation  of  the  New  Twatnent, 
which  is  said  to  be  aocumte  and  Ciithful  in  tevand  pavagfi 
where  the  Donay  translation  is  Amity.  In  1845  oe  pm^ 
lished  the  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ang^o-Smn 
Church,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Linaard's  great  work,  the  '  History  of  Engiland  from 
the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  1688,*  was  first  published  in  6  vols.  4to, 
London,  1819-26;  second  edition  in  14vo1b.  6vo,  1823-31; 
fourth  edition,  in  13  vols.  ISmo,  1837;  fifth  edition,  10  vok. 
8vo,  1849-60  i  and  sixth  edition,  10  vols.  8vo,  I854-6ff.  Di. 
Lingard's '  History  of  England  *  is  a  work  of  great  reuarch, 
founded  on  ancient  writera  and  original  documents,  display- 
ing much  erudition  and  aeuteness,  and  opening  fields  of 
inquiry  previously  unexplored.  The  luurative  ia  clear,  the 
dates  accurately  given,  and  the  authorities  referred  to  dis- 
tinctly. The  style  is  potpiouona,  terse,  and  nuoatentalioas. 
The  work  perhaps  exhibits  too  exclusively  the  great  fteti 
and  circumstance^  milttarv,  civil,  and  eccIesiaiBtica],  al 
enten  len  than  nught  be  desirable  into  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, arts,  and  condition  of  the  people.  In  all  nutteis 
connected  with  the  Church  the  work  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  coloured  by  the  very  decided  religions  opioiou  of 
the  author ;  but  these  are  not  offensively  set  forth. 

Dr.  Lingard,  after  the  completion  of  his  '  History  <f 
England,'  ^aid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo  XII.  offned 
to  make  him  a  cardinal,  hut  he  refused  the  dignity.  Be 
spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  at  Hornby,  near  I*b- 
caster,  where  he  died  July  13, 1851.  He  was  buried  in  tbe 
cemetery  of  SL  Cuthbert's  College,  at  Usbaw,  to  which 
insUtntion  ha  bequeathed  his  library.  His  latter  yeara  wen 
rendered  comfortal^  by  the  profits  of  hit  *  History,'  and  a 
pension  of  300/.  a  year  from  the  Queen  for  hia  aervicea  fo 
literature. 

LINOSTRIS,  a  ewus  of  Plants  belonging  to  tbe  natural 
order  Chmpotitet.  The  heads  are  not  radiant ;  florets  all 
perfect  wd  tobuUr  i  receptacle  naked,  {titled  ;  the  pits  with 
elevated  dentate  margins  in  the  British  species  j  phTllsa 
imbricated  ;  pappus  pilose ;  fruit  coQiprBssedl,  silky,  without 
a  beak. 

£.  wJgofi*  ia  an  herbaceoua  Plan^ound  fai  niiddle  and 
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wnfhem  Earape  and  Great  Britain.  It  hit  linear  glabrou 
I«BTM,  eoiymbose  beads,  the  inrolnera  laa ;  the  atem  fnm 
IS  to  18  inehea  hij^i  nmple  and  leafy ;  leavea  lingle  ribbed, 
amooth  or  acabrona,  TOiy  nnmeroaa,  more  or  lesa  dotted : 
flowem  ]re11ow.  It  growa  on  linie8f<Hie  cUflb.  U  la  the 
C&fytoeoma  lAnourrU  of  Smith. 

UN8BNESZ.   [MiiOBALoor,  S.  1.] 

LINTON.  rCAMBRiDeuiiiRi.} 

LI8TA  Y  ARAQON,  ALBERTO,  an  eminent  Spaniah 
mathenutidan,  poet,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Triana,  a  rabarb 
of  Berille,  in  1770,  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  dar  which,  aa 
be  delq^ted  to  mnember,  traa  alao  the  birthdajr  of  hia 
fiminrita  poat  YiigU.  Hia  psrenta  ware  in  bnmUa  dmm- 
ataneai,  and  annced  in  ailfc-iresfing,  and  in  hia  mAj  ymn 
Luta  mu  Mnueirobli|vd  to  woric  at  tha  tnde,  bat  he  aoM 
diBpIa3red  mdh  talenta  for  nathetnatiea,  that  Inr  tlie  time  ha 
vaa  thirteen  ha  waa  already  enabled  to  earn  hu  own  living 
1^  giving  lesson*  to  pnpili.  Ai  he  went  about  from  me 
botrnto  anotherfor  thiapuTpoae,he  filled  npthe  intervals  by 
playii^  vrith  the  other  \cfjt  in  the  streeta.  At  flftoen  he 
waa  made  teacher  of  mathematiei  in  the  scboola  of  the 
aoetety  of '  Amlgoa  del  Pus,*  and  at  twentr  nominated  W  the 
kiiw  to  tha  aame  office  in  the  nautical  eoUese  of  San  Telmo 
at  Seville.  Before  that  time  he  had  itnoied  ^loaoph/, 
th«oI<mr,  and  eanoq  law  at  the  nnivenity,  and  he  had  alao 
doToted  himself  to  the  priesthood.  Thn  howevor  did  not 
pravent  kim  from  engaging  in  private  theatricala,  and  taia- 
tng  umUnaa  in  some,  tit  the  principal  ciiaraetMa  in  Lopa 
and  Gudanm.  At  Uiat  periodT  lhara  mm  Um  ymmg  men 
in  flaiville  entliBsiastie  a  tlieir  devotion  to  litentoza  and 
intimate  penonal  friends,  Aijona,  Barnosob  uid  Tkm 
Joa£  Hana  Blanco,  afterwardi  so  veUuiown  in  Kigland  by 
the  name  of  Blanco  White. 

In  1808,  soon  after  Lista's  appointment  to  the  professor- 
ship  of  |)oetr^  and  rhetoric  at  the  Univend^  of  Beville,  the 
French  mvasion  broofifat  min  to  averj  literary  circle  in  the 
peninsula.   Usta  at  first  joined  with  Blanco  in  con  tinning 
Uie '  Bemanario  I^itriotieo,  begun  by  Qoinlana,  bat  his  firm- 
ness appears  afterwards  to  have  feOed  him.   Whan  the 
French  entered  Seville  he  remained,  and  while  improviring 
patriotic  odes  on  the  victory  of  BavfeD,  he  allowed  himseU 
to  earn  the  compliments  of  Sonlt  by  the  skill  with  which, 
mtdet  cMnpnlaion,  he  tamed  the  Frendi  proclamations  into 
excellent  SpanlA.    The  coBnanence  was  that  when  the 
French  anmea  were  driven  out «  the  enntiy  in  1813,  Lista 
fottod  himself  (ddiged  to  keep  them  company,  and  ^ent  some 
^ara  in  France  aa  a  teadwr  of  Spanish,  and  also  aa  a  cvate, 
oceaaionally  venturing  to  preach  in  French,  fhongh  he  coald 
nerer  conqaer  tha  Spanish  accent.   In  1617  be  was  allowed 
to  re-enter  Spain,  and  after  passing  a  few  years  in  the 
provinces  as  a  teadier  of  mathematics,  was  astabHsbed  in 
18SO  at  Madrid  as,  in  confanction  vrith  Hermosilla  and 
Minano,  editor  of  the  maganne '  El  Cenaor,'  one  of  the  best 
periodicals  Spain  has  ever  prodaced.   In  169S  he  pablisfaed 
bis  poems,  vrith  a  dedication  to  Blanco  White,  under  the 
name  of  *  Albino.'   They  at  once  placed  thrir  aathor  among 
Uie  first  poets  of  modem  Spain.   Not  long  after  be  established 
«  sort  of  private  college  at  Madrid,  the  retratatim  of  which 
rose  aingolarly  high,  and  had  the  efiteet  of  expodng  him  to 
many  annoyances  on  the  part  of  the  government*   AnioBf  the 
papua  of  Lista  at  different  periods  of  his  life  are  found  the 
namea  of  Doran,  E^roncede,  Ventura  de  la  Vc^,  Roea  de 
Togores,  and  many  others  of  peninnlar  eminence.  He 
became  so  dispirited  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  antfaorities,  that  Ik  finally  left  the  eoantiy  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Bayonne,  where  be  pnblished  a  '  Qaceta  de 
Bayona'  in  Spanish,  which  snpported  him  b^  its  drcalation 
in  Spun  till  it  was  prohibited  by  the  ministry.   He  then 
■went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  while  there  paid  a  visit  of  a 
fortnight  to  London,  for  the  exclosive  parpose  of  renewing 
bis  intercoarse  with  his  old  friend  White,  tnen  a  minister  m 
the  Church  of  England,  lerident  at  Oxford.    When  the 
friends  met  their  emotictn  was  so  great  that  both  were  for 
some  time  unable  to  nieak.   Soon  after,  in  1833,  the  writer 
whoM  *  Qaceta  de  Bayona  *  had  been  ftrUdden  to  enter 
Bpain,  was  aumnumed  hinne  to  edit  the  *  Qaceta  de  Madrid/ 
whetB  Iria  leafieg  articles  ware  ao  hi^ly  approved,  that 
KiBg  Ferdinand  offinred  him  in  recompense  the  bishonric  of 
Astor^ga,  which  he  declined  in  favour  of  hia  friend  Torres 
Amat,  the  biographer  of  Catalan  authors.   From  thia  time 
hia  lue  flowed  tfarouf^  a  seiies  of  honours.   When  in  1837 
he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  *  Qaceta*'  he  became  jfith 
Caaasor  of  Mathematics  at  Sfadrid,  and  helped  to  aatiAUih  flw 


AtkeoMm,  er  oniveisity  there.  His  health  snlfered  hf 
the  dimate  of  Madrid,  and  be  removed  to  Cadis,  where  be 
superintended  the  new  college  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  1840 
he  gave  this  up,  and  returned  to  hu  native  Seville,  on  his 
road  to  which  he  was  met  at  two  leagues  off  by  a  {n-oceesiiHl 
of  friends  and  admireis  to  eaoort  him  in.  He  again  accepted 
in'his  old  age  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  city 
where  his  early  triamphs  bad  been  won,  and  there  he  died 
on  the  0th  of  October  1848.  Tbe  monicipality  of  Seville 
decreed  that  one  of  the  Itreeta  in  which  he  had  often  played 
when  a  boy  shoold  bear  hcncef<ntb  the  name  of  'Calle  de 
Don  Alberto  liaU.* 

lisU  waa  an  author  of  veir  varioos  merit,  hia '  Trafade  da 
Matematieas  pvaa  y  mixtaa  is  tbe  standard  book  on  mathe- 
matics la  Spam,  and  Ua  anonraa  and  anacieowUe  poetry  ia 
considered  little  inferior  to  that  ^  the  admired  Melendea. 
Hia  philoaophie  poems  in  the  atyle  of  Horace  are  peculiarly 
happy,  and  his  sacred  poeass  ue  superior  to  those  of  any  of 
Ids  cCTtemporaries.  As  a  literary  critic  his  <  Leeeitmea  de 
Litentnra  Dramatica  Bspafiola  *  (Madrid,  1839),  and  hia 
<  EnsayoaLitenurioa  y  Critioos  *  (S  vols.,  Seville,  1844),  are  in 
high  esteem,  and  contain  a  fund  of  valaaUe  iofcmuation  for 
foreigners ;  and  be  has  also  displayed  his  intimate  acquaint- 
anee  with  the  literatara  of  his  country  in  an  azeellent  col- 
lection of  selected  extraeta, '  Troios  Eiicoddos  de  los  mejores 
Habliatas  EsnaBoles  en  Prosa  y  Verso/  A  trtuislation  of 
B^gni'a  French  work  on  universal  history,  which  be  executed 
whra  in  France,  haa  a  title  to  be  mentunwd  &om  the  nume- 
nma  addUiona  it  contains,  inelading,  among  others,  a  history 
of  I^Mdn  to  a  Uta  period.  Aa  apolitical  writer  be  waa  dia- 
tinguisbed  bv  bia  advoeaey  of  moderate  and  cantiooa  nfbnna; 
and  it  diouid  be  mantiMied  that  among  1^  ponns  is  one 
entitled  '  The  Triumph  of  Tolerance,'  dirartcd  against  the 
Inqaisition. 

L18S0MUS.  [EUTUIOA] 

LIBTERA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
Older  OnMamcmB.  It«has  a  rlagent  perianth;  a  deflexed 
S-lobed  lip ;  the  stigma  transverse ;  rostellom  elongated, 
•entire,  aente,  witi)  a  minute  globoee  appendage  at  ita  some- 
what reflexed  apex ;  column  very  short. 

L.  mala,  Tw»>Blade,  ia  found  in  woods  and  pasturee  in 
Qreat  Britain.  It  has  9  opposite  ovate  leaves,  tbe  lip  bifid, 
the  column  with  a  creet  which  includes  the  anther;  the 
stem  a  foot  hixfa;  B[nke  elMgated, Tiry  hix ;  flowers  small, 
and  greenish ;  leavaa  large. 

X.  eonhta  hat  8  a^oAta  emrdate  leanrea,  4-Iobed  lip, 
oolumn  witbeat  a  creat  Height  3  to  fi  inches.  The  atem 
ia  slender.  Flowers  very  slull,  in  a  lax  spke,  and  of  a 
greenish  coknf;  the  Up  witk  S  baaal  and  S  teimmal  linear 
lobes.  It  ia  found  on  taafy  Skoantainoaa  moors  in  Great 
Britain. 

LITHOHAROE.   [MntauLoer,  A  1.] 

LITTORELLA,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonguig  tothe  natoral 
order  PlamtoffinaMm.  It  Is  monoecious ;  the  male  flowers 
stalked;  sepals  4;  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical;  limb 
4-parted;  stamens  hypogynoas;  fllamenta  very  long.  The 
female  flowen  sesrile ;  sepals  3 ;  corolla  obloi^,  narrowed  at 
both  ends ;  stjies  long ;  eapealea  1-aeeded. 

L.  JbciMRrw,  has  whita  llowan ;  the  fertile  flowers  sessile ; 
stalks  of  the  male  flower  one  or  two  inches  long;  leaves  aU 
radiea^  linear,  fleshy,  somewhat  <*«F«Tl1flil.  It  li  fmnd  m 
tbe  manpn  of  lakes. 

LLANFAIR.  rMORTOOHKRTBBni.] 

LLANFYLLIN.  JMoirTOOMBaTSBiuJ 

LLANIDLOES.  [MoNTOoMSYsaiBX.] 

LOCH,  JAMES,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Qeone  Loch,  £sq.« 
of  Drylaw,  near  Edinbargh,  by  a  sister  of  Uie  late  Rigbc 
Honourable  William  Adam.  He  was  born  in  1780,  and 
called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1801  ■  he  was  sabseqaenUy 
admitted  within  tbe  Eng^h  Bar.  He  was  for  many  yean 
auditor  to  the  late  Eari  of  Carlide,  and  to  tbe  trust  estates 
of  the  late  Earl  of  I>ifdlev,  Viscoant  Keith,  and  also  to  the 
extensiveproperties  of  Lord  Francis  E^erton  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Bllesinere),  and  bia  brother  the  B^ke  of  Sutherland, 
irh^h  he  managed  wiOi  great  ability  during  the  period 
when  the  tide  of  Hig^iland  emigration  had  set  in  at  its 
strongest  The  improvements  which  were  made  on  the 
Bake  of  Sotbeiland's  Highland  vnymtj  were  the  sobject  of 
much  controversy ;  but  Mr.  Loeb,  in  some  able  pubUcatiuoa, 
demonstrated  that  the  removal  (tf  wretched  cottiers,  withoui 
any  means  of  coltivating  the  land,  to  moke  room  for  profit- 
^e)adaBtiy,wasrsalbeiievelenev.  He  waa  also  well  known 
«  tike  tntmr  of  a  'Slatistieal  and  HistoileRl  Aceoant  of  the 
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Couty  Salherland,*  and  as  a  member  of  tlie  ooondl  of 
the  UniTemty  of  London.  H«  represented  in  the  Liberal 
interest  the  unce  disfranchised  boroogh  of  St.  Qennan'i, 
Cornwall,  dniing  the  last  unrefonned  parliament,  after  which 
he  aat  for  the  Wick  district  of  Barghs  from  December  183S 
to  Uie  diesolntion  in  1862,  when  he  finally  retired  from 
parliament.  He  died  in  Albemarle-atreet,  Latdon,  Jnly  8th, 
1866. 

LOCHMABEN.  [DciiFiuBfflHiBE.] 

LOCHWINNOCH.  [RRNraawsmM.] 

LOCKER,  EDWARD  HAWKB,  was  the  ion  of  Admiral 
Locker,  to  whom  Nelson,  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
thna  wrote :  "  Yon,  my  old  friend,  after  twen^-seven  years* 
aoqnaintane^  know  that  nothing  can  altar  my  attachment 
and  gratitade  to  yon.  I  have  been  your  adudar.  It  u  yon 
^ot«i|^tmeto  board  a  French  man-of-war  l^yonreonintct 
when  in  the  Experiment  It  is  yon  who  alwm  said, '  Lay  a 
Frenchman  doee  and  yon  will  beat  him ;  *  and  my  only  mtfit 
in  my  profession  is  bemga  good  scholar."  The  acm,  Edward 
Hawke  Locker,  was  bom  at  East  Mailing,  Kent,  on  the  9th  of 
October  1777.  Re  was  educated  at  Eton,  which  he  left  in 
1795,  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office. 
He  remained  in  government  offices  till  1800,  when  he  went 
to  India  ai  private  secretary  to  Lord  Eunonth.  From  that 
time  till  the  peace  of  1614,  he  was  associated  with  that  dia- 
Ungoished  commander'  in  ardnons  and  confidential  dnties, 
especially  as  secretary  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet;  duties 
which  he  discbaned  with  eminent  ability.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  visited  Ni^joleon  at  Elba  in  May  1814 ;  of  which 
inait  he  paUiahed  an  ratereitijw  nanatiTa  after  the  death  of 
the  ex-empwOT.  In  181C  Mr.  Lockn  maitiod  tite  dwightor 
of  an  eminent  aotiqna^  and  philologist,  the  Bar.  Jonathan 
Boucher,  the  authtff  of  a  *  Provinciu  Qlossary,*  the  publi- 
cation of  which  from  the  posthumous  manuscript  commenced 
in  1832,  but  which  has  not  been  continued  beyond  the 
letter  B.  Mr.  Locker  rended  at  Windsw  from  1816  to 
1810,  when  he  was  ^pointed  secret^  to  Greotwich  Hos- 
pital. During  his  residmce  at  Windsor  his  attention  was 
called  to  an  article  in  '  The  Windsor  Express,'  in  which  was 
pointed  out  the  deplorable  want  of  books  adi^ited  to  the 
la^  class  who  had  learnt  to  read  under  the  new  system  of 
education  in  National  and  other  schools.  Mr.  Locker  sought 
the  acqaaintance  of  the  writer  of  that  article,  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  then  the  editor  of  the  Windstv  p«wrs  and  they 
ti^ther  projected  and  jointly  edited '  The  Plain  Ei^liah- 
man,*  almost  the  first,  if  not  the  veiy  fint  of  an^  literary 
pretension,  of  those  cheap  and  popular  mieeellanies  wUbh 
the  growiiw  ability  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  to  read 
impeiatiTely  denumded,  in  tibe  place  of  mischievous  or  childish 
tracts.  Some  rery  eminent  friends  of  sound  education,  such 
as  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  among  ita 
contributors.  Mr.  Locker  s  own  papers  in  the  miscellany 
are  excellent  models  of  popular  writing — ^plain,  energetic, 
affectionate.  Hia '  Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  liturgy,'  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  a  Iseparate  volume ;  '  Lectures  de- 
livered to  the  Crew  of  the  Cuedonia,  Lord  Exmouth'i  fli^- 
ship,'  are  admirable  examples  of  dear  exposition  and  earnest 
^ortation.  Mr.  Locker,  after  filling  for  seveml  years  the 
important  duties  of  aecrotary  to  Ozeenwioh  Ho^ti^  became 
the  Resident  Civil  Conunisnoner  of  that  great  inititntifm. 
The  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  its  managunent 
were  resulta  of  his  active  and  eranprehenaiva  mind.  Of 
these  improvements  the  Naval  Schools  are  striking  instances. 
Himself  u  accomplished  draughtsman  and  an  ardentr  lover  of 
the  arts,  he  founded  the  Naval  Oallery  at  Oreenvrich  by  hia 
judicious  exertions.  In  1844  Mr.  Locker's  health  so  failed 
that  he  gave  up  his  valuable  appointment  and  retired  upon  a 
small  pen8ion,his  fine  faculties  overclouded  beyond  the  hope 
of  recovery.  Mr.  Locker  was  the  intimate  fnend  of  many 
diatiDguished  men  amongst  hia  contemporaries.  To  use  Mr. 
Lockhart's  expression,  he  was  "  an  old  and  dear  friend  of 
8eott*s."  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October  1849; 
LOCKERBIE.  muHFRussmaB.! 

LOCKHART,  JOHN  GIBSON;  was  bom  in  17M  at  the 
man8eofCamhuKnethan,inLanarksniia,8eoUand;  hiibther, 
who  was  of  an  old  Lanarkshire  family,  being  then  minister 
of  the  pariah  of  Cambusnethan,  in  connection  with  tiia 
Established,  or  Presbyterian,  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
mother  was  related  to  the  celebrated  famil^r  of  the  Erskines. 
When  Lockhart  was  two  years  of  we,  his  father  removed 
from  Cambusnethan  to  become  one  of  uie  city  eleraymen  of 
Glai^w  J  and  here  Lockhart  vaa  educated.  Hu  talents 
vere  ihovn  during  hia  conrse  at  tha  Glasgow  UoiTenity ;  at 


the  end  of  whidi,  while  atill  only  in  his  aixtaenth  Tear,  ha 
obtained,  by  the  unsnimona  voice  of  the  {Hvfessoca,  iao  Snail 
exhibition  to  Balliol  CoU^,  Oxford — a  coll^  at  whidi, 
either  on  Uie  some  exhibition  or  othervriae,  nuuiy  aminant 
Scotchmen  have  been  trained.  In  1813  he  took  honouzs  as 
a  first-claas  man  in  classics;  and  in  1817  he  mdoatad 
B.  C.  L.  at  the  university — a  degree  exchanged  for  tha  hif^ier 
one  of  D.  C.  L.  in  1634.  After  residing  some  time  in  Oer- 
many,  and  acquiring  the  lampiage  and  seetog  mneh  of  the 
literary  society  there,  he  setued  in  Edinbur^  aa  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar  in  1816.  He  never  had  much  loactice  as 
a  lawyer  however,  but  from  the  first  devoted  himaelf  to 
literature,  aa  a  member  of  the  little  hand  of  young  Sooti^ 
Twies,  vlko,  with  Wilsm  aa  their  chia^  wen  than  bMrnaioK 
to  dispute  the  litenuy  sufoanu^  of  tha  Sootdi  Vran,  as 
represoitad  by  Jeffrey  and  tha '  fi]inbnrgh  Review.*  When 
Blackwood  started  lua  magaane  in  1817,  Wilacm  and  Lod- 
hait  were  its  chief  snppart«a;  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  famous '  Chaldee  Manuscript  *  and  of  the  earlier  *  Noctea 
AmhrosiaiuB'  pmers  were  written  by  Lockhart^  thoo^ 
Wilson  afterwards  made  the  magaane  his  own.  It  waa  m 
consequence  of  Lockhart's  literary  connection  with  *  Bladk- 
wood '  and  Scottish  Toryism  that  he  became  acqnainted  with 
Scott,  who  looked  with  a  kindly  interest  on  the  efforta  of 
these  young  men  of  the  same  politics  aa  hinuwOf.  Tha  first 
meeting  of  Soott  and  Loddiart  took  place  in  1618,  and  fnm 
that  time  th^  were  intimate  friends.  When  Sqott,  from  the 
prassuze  of  other  work,  ceaaed  to  vnita  the  histoncal  parts 
of  tha  'Ediidraq^  Annual  Rvpatar,'  be  laooanModad  Lod^ 
harttotheBallan^neaaihii  mbstKnta.  Inl819LocUart 
pnUii^  anonymously  hia '  Pater's  Letteia  to  hia  Kinsfelk,* 
whiek  giraa  aneh  gnphie  aoeoonts  of  Scottish  man  and 
manners  at  that  time.  In  ISfiO  he  married  Scott's  eldest 
daughter  SofAia,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  cottage  dt 
Quebiiood,  close  to  Abbotsford.  Here  perh^  he  tipmt  his 
happiest  daya ;  and  few  passacea  in  Scott's  '  life '  are  plesr 
santer  thui  those  describing  Us  vralking  over  early  in  the 
morning  to  hreakfast  with  the  young  ooapla  at  Chiefrwood, 
or  helping  ihur  aervanta  on  a  summer  aftemoo%  when  they 
had  a  modest  dinner-puty,  by  drawing  up  the  wine  from 
well  into  whidi  it  had  been  lowered  to  cool.  Thia  waa  also 
a  proUfie  period  in  Lockhart's  literaty  career.  He  wrata  bis 
translations  of  'Spaniah  Ballads '  for  '  Blackwood,*  aftcrwaxds 
nobUshed  eollaetiTely ;  in  18S1  he  published  anouynMiasly 
nia  *  y^erio&  a  Roman  Story,'  in  3  vols. ;  thia  waa  mlovea 
in  less  1^ '  Adam  Blair,  a  Star  of  Scottish  Life,*  in  1  voL ; 
by  '  Reginald  Dalton,  a  Story  of  Rngliah  University  Life,'  ia 
3  vola.,  18S3 ;  and  '  Matthew  Wald>*  in  1  voL,  1834,  eadi 
ahowin^  great  power  in  a  peculiar  rein ;  and  in  18S5  he 
wrote  his  *  Life  of  Bums,*  and  also  a  less-iamamhefed '  lift 
of  Napoleon,*  for  *  Constable's  Miscellany.' 

In  1826  Lockhart  removed  to  London  to  succeed  Oiffoidia 
the  editorship  of  the '  Quarterly  Review.*  He  continued  to 
edit  the  '  Review '  till  1853— with  what  ancceas  all  the 
world  knows.  In  his  hands  the  '  Review '  maintained  aod 
increased  its  reputation  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  moat  poweifal 
articles  that  wpeared  in  it  during  the  seven-«nd-twenty 
years  of  tus  editorship,  came  from  his  own  pen.  He  was 
particnlady  hvpfy  in  lH<ignphical  skatchaa,  combinad  wilb 
etitidam.  Onepaper  of  thukind— thaton '  Thaodore  Kiok' 
— haa  booi  rapruited  by  itself. 

On  Seott'a  death  in  1838,  the  task  of  writing  hia  hugraphr 
naturally  devolved  on  his  son-in-law  Lockhart.  Tha  tsK 
waa  aoeomplished  in  1837-39,  when  the  voluminooa  '  lifo  d 
Scott'  waa  given  complete  to  the  world.  Those  portions  of 
the  wort:  vroieh  related  to  the  £sU  of  Scott's  pecuniary  foe- 
tones,  provoked  some  controversy  at  the  time ;  but  tha  w«k 
aa  a  whole  has  now  taken  its  place  aa  one  of  the  moit 
interesting  and  admirable  biographies  in  tlie  laQgoage.  It 
has  been  sud  by  those  who  knew  Lockhart,  that  such  «» 
his  practical  sanity  that,  had  his  illustrious  father-in-law  bad 
the  oenefit  of  ma  actual  assistance  in  the  managemant  <^  his 
afhirs,  the  catastrophe  which  mined  Scott  tovwda  tha  doee 
of  hia  Ufa  oonld  eartainly  never  have  happened. 

In  1848  Lockhart  vnu  appointed  by  Sir  Itobait  Pad  to  Omi 
office  of  auditor  of  the  Dnuiyof  Corawali,  \rith  nsalaiyitf 
600Aayaar;  and  as  in  addition  to  thia  and  his  lam  fitemy 
income  he  had  inherited  aome  family  proper^,  ha  was  in 
verv  easy  drcnmstances.  His  last  yean  however  weie 
embittered  1^  a  aeries  of  bereavements.  Hia  eldest  aon,  the 
■  Huf^  Idttlejohn '  of  the  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfiither,*  had  died 
in  early  lift ;  his  wife  died  in  18S7 ;  his  aeecmd  Mid  wly 
surviving  son  died  at  a  Istar  p«iod  '^^^^^l^"*^ 
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onadn^ita.  Thiilidy,  vlwwuBlM(bjr  the  deatliof  Mn. 
IioeUun's  eldest  1>rotb«r  ehildhw  in  India,  that  of  the  yoao^er 
brother  onmarried,  and  that  of  ber  sirter)  the  sole  remainuig 
descendaat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  married  in  1847  James 
liobert  Hope,  EBq„  barzistar-at-law,  and  is  now  proprietrev 
of  Abbotanird.  Along  with  her  hoshand  she  embraced  the 
Roman  CatboHc  faith.  She  nsnallj  lives  at  Abbotsfotd,  and 
has  one  child,  a  daughter,  bom  in  1852.  Lockhart,  broken 
in  health  and  spirit,  Uved  to  see  his  own  pedixree  and  that  of 
Scott  centred  in  this  ehOd — his  grand-daogEter  and  Scott's 
great-^and-daoghter.  Oradoally  becoming  more  shattered, 
he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  'Beview,*  and  went  to 
Rome  in  1653 ;  bat  he  retained  in  the  spring  of  18fi4,  and 
retired  to  Scotland.  He  died  at  Abbotsfordj[November  2G, 
1864,  in  the  mztjr-first  year  of  his  a^.  To  the  last  he 
retained  lometlung  of  the  handsome  anstoentie  upeannce 
and  bearing  which  had  distinguished  him  in  earlier  1i£b.  His 
manners,  always  reaarved,  bad  become  cbiUiBgly.so  before  his 
death ;  but  tluwe  irilo  knew  him  intimately,  maintain  that, 
beneath  his  morose  and  iron  demeanour,  bis  scornful  smile, 
and  his  withering  sarcasm,  there  lay  a  host  of  qualities  which 
commanded  the  thorough  respect  and  affection  of  those  whom 
he  did  admit  to  his  faiepdsmp,  or  who  were  related  to  bim 
by  blood  or  affinity. 

LOGANIACE^,  Loffoniadgt^  natnral  order  of  Exogsnons 
Plants,  conaiating  of  sbrnbs,  herbaceous  plants,  or  trees.  It 
ia  chaiacterised  by  having  opposite  entire  leaves,  oaoally 
mthont  stipules,  which  adhere  to  the  leaf-stalks  or  are  com- 
bined in  the  form  of  interpetidaiy  sheaths.  The  flowers  are 
racemose,  corymbose,  or  solitary ;  the  calyx,  valvate  or 
imbricated,  iiuacior  4<  or  S-partedj  onolla  ragolar  nc  in»- 
golar,  4-  5-  or  10-cl«f^  with  valnte  or  convtdate  BStivatiaai 
atameu  arinng  from  the  corolla,  all  placed  n{Mm  the  same 
line,  and  not  uways  symmetxieal  witfi  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla,  pollen  wiui  3  bands ;  ovary  saperior,  2-celled ; 
ovules  absent  or  lolitaiy  ;  fruit  either  ciqpnl&r,  Swelled,  with 
placentiB  finally  becoming  loose  or  dmpaceons,  with  1-  or 
8-seeded  stones,  or  buried  with  the  aeeds  immersed  in  pnlp ; 
seeds  sometimes  winged,  nsually  peltate,  albumen  fleshy 
or  cartilaginous  t  embryo  small,  with  the  radicle  turned 
tovrards  the  hilum  or  parallel  with  it.  All  the  species  are 
either  tropical  or  inhabit  countries  near  the  tropica,  a  few 
in  America  md  Australia  forming  the  only  exceptions.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  poisonous  order  than 
this,  of  whose  qualities  the  celebrated  i^ux  vomiea  may  be 
taken  aa  the  i^ffeeantative.  Notwithstanding  the  active 
qualities  of  these  foimidable  plants,  some  are  used  in 
medicine  with  great  admuUiinw  Seveial  of  the  apeoiaa  of 
SUry^mot  are  used  in  the  £ast  aa  remedies  for  varions 
diseases,  and  the  seeds  of  Ignatia  amara,  St.  Ignatius* 
Beans,  are  employed  in  India  for  cholera.  J^ngeUa  yields 
also  several  species  which  are  employed  for  useful  purposes. 
The  order  consists  of  S2  jfenera  and  163  species.  It  is 
related  to  Apot^nacea^  Oaaianacea,  OmehoaacMf  and 
MAizophoraeeia.  The  uses  of  the  species  will  be  found  nnder 
their  respective  heads,  Spiokua  ;  Strtchhos  ;  &c. 

LONDON  PRIDE.  [SAximaoA.] 

LONDONDERRY,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  VANE,  thibd 
MARQUIS  OF,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  only  son  of  Robert,  first 
Marqui^  by  his  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Camden,  and  half-brother  of  Kobert,  seeond  Marquis 
[S,  1%  was  bom  in  Dublin,  May  18,  1778.  Charles  William 
Stewart  wai  in  his  fifteenth  year  whui  he  received  bis  first 
ooBunisdon  as  rasign  in  a  foot  r^ment,and  embarked  under 
the  Earl  of  M<Hra  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings),  to  relieve 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  perilousposition  in  which  he 
lonnd  himself  after  the  redaction  of  i  prea  and  the  capture 
«d  Charlen^.  Having  fadd  for  a  &w  months  the  post  of 
assistant  quartermaater-genersl  to  a  division  of  the  forces 
nnder  General  Doyle,  he  was  attached  in  the  following  year 
to  Colonel  Crawfiird  s  mission  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  hnd 
while  thus  occupied  be  received  a  severe  wound  at  the  battle 
of  Donaawerth.  Returning  home,  ha  became  aide-de-camp 
to  his  uncle,  Earl  Camden,  during  his  Lord  Lieatenanqr  in 
Ireland ;  having  gained  his  majority  in  1796,  he  was  made  in 
the  following  ^eii  lientenant<(uonel  of  the  6th  Dragoon 
Ghiards^  and  while  encan^ed  on  the  Conagh  of  Kildare,  soc- 
eeeded  m  Iningisg  into  nactial  discipline  ura  order  "  the  worst 
o£  bad  rqiiment^'whMUi  he  commandsd  through  the  trying 
pniod  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  re^ment  having  been 
snbeeqaently  disbanded  for  insubmidinaUon,  Charles  Stewart 
WM  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  18th  Light  Dragoons, 
which  ne  accompanied  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Ab«- 


ennfale :  and  in  thit  expeditiMi  he  wh  again  amrely 

wonnded.  In  ISOhebecuaefiiU  eoIond,and  aide-de-can^ 
to  his  Majesty,  and  for  a  diort  time  oocoined  the  poet  of 
nnder  secretary  of  ^te  for  the  war  department  This  post 
be  quitted  in  order  to  accept  the  command  of  a  hossar 
brigade  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  Portogal,  as  brigadier- 
general,  and  he  did  good  service  by  covering  the  march  of 
Sir  John  Hope's  division  into  Spam,  and  the  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  daring  which  he  saccessfully  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Freiich  Imperial  Gnard.  On  reaching  Corunna  he 
was  labooring  under  severe  ophthalmia,  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  sent  him  home 
to  report  progress.  In  a  few  months  however  he  returned 
to  the  seat  of  war  as  adjutant-general  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  post  he  held  until  May  1813.  During  the 
purtuit  of  Maniiu  8ooIt*a  army  across  the  Doaro,  and  again 

Talavera,  he  rendered  important  services,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  During  all  this 
time,  since  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1801,  be  had  represented  the  county  o^  London- 
derry, and  GOiititttted  to  do  so  until  1814,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Stewart^  and  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Counol.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  had  received  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
besides  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Prussian  honours,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  not  only  in  the  field,  but  siso  in  the 
capacity  of  envmr  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  conrt  of  Berlin,  where  he  acted ascommissioner  to  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  was  specially  charged  with  the  supers 
vision  of  Bemsdotte,  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  atmea  his 
troopa  with  EngUah  aappUes,  bat  was  thoofl^  to  be  wavering 
in  ms  allegjanoe* 

The  secret  histoiy  of  the  time  shows  what  kind  of  remoi^ 
stiaacei  the  British  envoy  found  it  necessaiy  to  employ  at 
so  critical  a  moment  as  that  which  immediately  pieceded  the 
battle  of  Leiprig.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Austria,  and  in  the  following  year  vras  one  of  the  ^enipotenr 
tiarias  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  his  brother. 
Lord  Castleresf^,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lords 
Cathcart  and  Clwcarty.  Having  been  left  some  years  a 
widower,  in  1819  Lcnrd  Stewart  married  the  only  dangfater 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart.  ;  and  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Vane ;  and  having  succeeded  to  the  marquiiate 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1822,  was  soon  afterwards 
created  Earl  Vane,  with  remainder  to  bis  sons  by  his  second 
marriage.  In  right  of  hia  wife  he  became  poes^ed  of  laiKo 
eatates  in  the  county  ot  Durham,  and  ^^Ued  hinuelf 
actively  to  the  devehipment  of  their  mimnl  vul  commercial 
leeonroes.  With  this  view  he  canstneted  the  harbour  itf 
Seaham,  a  vast  undertakipg  for  private  enterpriie,  and  one 
which  will  haig  be  regarded  aa  a  wmdrona  achievement  <tf 
engineering  science. 

After  thu  time  the  marquis  never  accepted  any  public 
office  or  emplojrmant,  with  the  exception  of  the  embassy 
to  Russia,  which  he  undertook  during  Sir  Robert  Peels 
brief  tennre  of  <^co  ip.  1834-35,  but  relinquished  before 
proceeding  to  his  destinatiou.  Li  1837  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  general,  and  became  colonel  of  the  Snd  Life 
Guards  in  1843.  In  1852  the  Earl  of  Derbv  bestowed 
on  him  ^  Gvter  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  lordship  was  the  anthor  of  a '  History  of 
the  Peninsolai  War,*  published  in  4to,  1808-13,  andhe  also 
edited  the  correnwndenee  of  lua  toother  Robert,  the  second 
Marquis,  which  he  published  in  1800.  Daring  npwards  of 
half  a  centoiy  Lord  Londonderry  advocated  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  House  the  strongest  Tory  principles,  and  not 
always  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  disarm  opposition.  He 
died  at  Holdemesae  House,  London,  March  1, 1854,  from  an 
attack  of  influenza,  and  was  buried  at  Long  Newton,  near 
Wynyaxd  Park,  his  princely  seat  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  marquisate  and  the  Irish  estates 
by  his  eldest  son  William  Robert,  who  represeoted  the 
county  of  Down  for  numy  years  as  Viscount  CasUereagh ; 
the  earldom,  of  Vane  and  his  English  property  passed  to 
the  eldest  son  of  his  second  maiziage,  Georae,  Viscount 
Seaham,  MJ*.  fn  the  northern  division  of  the  connty  of 
Durham. 

LONGNOB.  fSTAFRttnaauB.] 

LONGTOWN.  rCoMBSBLiimri 

LOOSESTRIFE.  [Lttbeum,  S.  1.] 

LOPUINE.  [Chbmistet,'$.2.] 

LOTA,  a  gams  of  Sufabnuihiia  Mahwffl^einioas  Fishai 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Gadidce.  It  ia  disfntoiu^dJ)}  Jmk** 
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ins  na  elongated  hodj,  ^ritk  donal  istaad  on*  aiudftn,  a 

dm  with  ona  or  more  baxbnlM. 

Z.  vuha,  tba  Ung,  it  a  my  -nluU*  fiih,  wamljr  Im 
to  than  the  Ood.  I^rge  qnantities  are  taken  among  the  Wee- 
tarn  Islandfl,  the  OA^jn,  on  the  Torkihire  ooast,  and  the 
Stnlly  lel&nds ;  and  maj  be  tisced  nearly  aQ  round  the 
Irish  coaet.  The  fishing  for  them  ii  by  hand-hoeB  and 
long-Unea ;  and  besidee  a  portion  that  is  cone  am  ed  fredi, 
the  fiih  are  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine, 
washed,  and  dried,  bat  the  demand  generally  &ll8  short  of 
the  quantity  cured,  and  the  hardy  fishermen  are  bat  poorly 
reqnited.  The  ports  of  Spain  are  the  markets  supplied ; 
ana  so  valoable  an  article  of  commerce  was  ling  considered 
formerly  that  an  Act  for  rc^jnlatin^  the  price  of  Ling,  Cod, 
9k.,  was  passed  aa  early  as  the  ragn  of  Edward  111.  The 
air^bladden,  popnlarly  called  Soancb,  are  prepared  eeparately, 
and  with  those  of  the  Cod-Fish  are  sold  [H^^ed  The  roes, 
whidi  an  ttf  large  nie,  are  also  vwd  aa  food,  ormMBrTed  in 
brine  are  sold  to  be  naed  for  attiaetiag  fiah.  The  Hrer  joo- 
dnoes  oil,  which  ia  used  by  the  poor  to  aupply  the  cottage 
Ivnp,  also  as  a  medicine.  In  Zetland  the  principal  fishing 
for  Ling  ia  from  Mar  to  Aogost  On  the  Yorkshire  coast 
the  yoang  are  called  Drizzles.  In  Cornwall  they  are  caoght 
in  Jannary  and  Febmaiy,  and  their  faTonrite  haonts  are 
aboat  the  margins  of  the  rocky  valleys  of  the  ocean. 

The  Ling  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  has  a  most  voiaciens 
appetite,  feeding  on  yotmg  fish,  not  niaring  anythii^  that 
has  life,  and  the  prey  ia  swallowed  whole,  so  tliat  no  great 
art  is  reqnired  to  catch  it.  It  is  tenaelona  of  life,  and  siii<- 
Tires  Jpreat  injorv.  Mr.  Conch  says  he  once  saw  a  Uog  that 
had  swallowed  toe  nsual  large  hook,  lAaft  fraemoet,  of  which 
the  point  had  fixed  in  the  stomach,  and  as  the  line  drew  it, 
it  tamed  romnd,  entered  the  (^poaite  side  of  tba  atomach 
and  ftatened  the  o^an  together  in  complicated  Mda ;  yet 
having  eeoaped  by  breaking  the  line,  it  snrrived  to  iwawnr 
another  hook,  and  was  taken  serveial  days  aft«. 

The  meet  naoal  len^  M  the  Ling  is  from  three  to  four 
fcet;  Pennant,  mentiont  having  heard  of  one  which 
neasnred  sem  feet ;  and  Mr.  Cooch  haa  known  them 
weigh  70  Ibe^ 

Tbe  body  of  the  ling  is  slender,  more  elongated  than  that 
of  the  Hake ;  roondisfa ;  head  flat;  gape  large,  lower  jaw 
shwter  than  the  Qpp«-,  with  a  sinele  barbnle  at  its  «c- 
treraity ;  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  amaU,  and  very  nmnerooa, 
those  in  the  lower  jaw  long«'  and  larger,  forming  bat  a 
tingle  row ;  lateral  une  straight,. scales  small,  firmly  adher- 
ing to  the  i  two  dorsal  fins  of  eqnal  he^ht,  tbe  first 
dwc^  oimBeBCtng  near  the  head,  not  pointed  as  in  tbe 
Hake,  hat  with  most  <tf  the  rays  ev«k ;  second  long,  im- 
nediately  bdiiad  the  first,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ondal ; 
the  poetericv  portion  the  most  elevated ;  vent  ia  a  line  with 
the  eighth  or  ninth  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  fin ;  the  fin  im- 
mediately behind  it  ia  long,  resembling  the  aecond  doraal  fin, 
and  tenninatiog  on  the  same  line  with  it ;  caodal  lonnded 
at  the  extremity,  Tbe  back  and  sldee  ai»  gray,  inclining 
to  olive }  sfonetimes  cinereons  witbeat  the  olivaceons  tint ; 
belly  nlvety ;  ventrals  white ;  Aontl  and  anal  edged  with 
white;  caodal  marked  near  the  aid  with  a  trantveise  blaA 
bar ;  the  extreme  tip  white. 

L.  vuhans^  the  Barbolt,  or  Bc^Foot,  ia  the  only  British 
species  of  this  namerous  fiunily  of  fishea  that  hvea  per- 
manently  in  fresh  "water,  and  imfera  in  thia  eooatiy  slow 
ronning  rivers ;  bnt  H  is  neitter  ao  seBaraUy  known,  nor  so 
■ooh  esteemed  and  eneoaiaged,  aa  from  the  goodaeH  of  its 
fbah  it  deaervea.  It  iaaeid  to  be  foand  in  varioas  parts  of 
tbe  nnth  of  Earepe,  Siberia,  Asia,  and  India.  In  this 
coontiy  it  is  rather  local.  It  ocenrs  in  the  Cam,  and  in 
some  of  the  rivers  (tf  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  The 
Trent  produces  it,  and  Nottingham  market  is  oecasioaally 
supplied  with  samples  for  sale.  Tbe  Barbolt  is  not  aalike 
the  eel  in  stmie  of  its  habits,  ooBcealing  its^  under  atones, 
waiting  and  watching  fer  its  prey,  whidi  consists  of  aquatic 
inwcU  and  yonna  fiahes,  nodw  arches  and  near  edfes,  into 
which  such  Bmall  and  weak  animals  are  likely  to  be  bivngfat 
by  tbe  current  of  the  water.  It  feeds  principally  daring  the 
lught,  and  like  the  eel,  iamfletfreqaenUy  caoght  by  trimmers 
and  nieht-lines.  The  BoriMlt  is  sometimes  called  the 
Coney  Fiah,  from  its  habit  ef  lufciiv  and  hidii^  itself  in 
holes  like  a  rabbit  It  nwwna  ia  Fefananr  and  Maivh,  is 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  said  to  hav«  bvod  a  eonaidar^ 
ble  time  in  a  cold  and  damp  vtoalion,  fed  «  amaU  Uiea  wd 
nwmeat  In  this  eoantiy  it  haa  been  kaewn  to  attain  the 
Wight  of  4^  Iba,,  bat  a  oobmi  weight  U  aboat  a  Iba. 


The  fladi  it  film,  whit^  and  of  |oedflatavr,andisbrMBi 
considered  saperior  to  l^at  of  ua  eel.  As  the  BtiriN^  ii 
aztronwly  hudy,  it  ndj^  be  increased  in  anj  qoaati^, 
while  the  value  (»  tbe  fidi  would  amply  tepar  the  tmbh 
and  cost  of  the  experiment  It  would  thnVe  vdl  nd 
moltiply  in  large  lakes.  The  length  ef  the  fish  ia  fiun  aa 
to  two  feet ;  the  head  depressed,  smooth ;  jaws  eqoal;  ^ 
with  one  bairbnie ;  the  sape  lai^  with  sfuall  taeth  abm 
and  below;  eyes  of  moderato  sne ;  gin*opaiing  large;  tla 
length  of  the  head  aa  compared  to  that  of  the  body  u  on 
to  font ;  the  form  of  the  body  rrliodrieal,  cnmprswei  pei- 
toriorly ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  ia  small  and  roondea,  (he  leoad 
elongated,  readiing  nearly  to  the  tul;  both  dmal  &i 
near^  nniform  in  height ;  ventral  fins  placed  very  fonnri, 
narrow,  and  pointed;  tbe  pectoral  floa  large  and  rognU; 
tbe  anal  fin  bqiins  ona  line  bdiind  tbe  oommeDeeiieat  if 
tbe  aeoottd  dmal  fin,  bat  ends  very  aeariy  oi  ths  mh 
plane ;  the  tail  oval  and  iligfatly  pdnted ;  the  cdou  a(4i 
body  ydlowiri^brown,  chmded  and  spotted  wiA  dnka 
brown,  and  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion ;  the  nafa 
parts  fighter ;  tite  lateral  line  indistinct  and  stnd^ ;  adn 
mall ;  the  fins  partaking  of  the  coloar  of  the  part  if  fli 
body  fimn  wbidi  they  eraaaato,  thoae  ef  the  lowimbai 
being  moch  the  lightest. 
(Yarrell,  BritUh  JV#A«.> 

LOTUS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnnl  onht 
Legtminotes.  It  has  a  calyx  with  6  nearly  eqvsl  tntt; 
keel  ascending  with  a  narrowed  point ;  the  wings  are  ega- 
nivent  at  their  upper  margin ;  longer  filaments  tfilatsd  ip- 
warda ;  s^ls  kneed  at  the  base,  filifionn,  sidmlate ;  pod 
linear.;  many-seeded,  S-vahed,  Iniperfeetfy  diriM  \ij 
transverse  partitions^ 

L.  oomMrfw,  Conuaon  BIrdVPoot  TieM,  is  tad 
in  pastnres  «nd  on  dry  baaki  in  Great  Britnn.  Iba  Av 
of  tba  standard  is  obovat^  tiattsvnady  vaaKed:  olji' 
teeth  stiaigbt  in  tbe  bud,  Bobolate  from  a  triaagolar  btw,  tk 
points  of  the  two  tipper  ones  convent;  heads  M*^ 
flowered.  Tbe  plant  is  glabrous  or  m^^y  baiiT;  itm 


ascending;  leaflets  obovato;  stiiinlea  onto;  ang^al 
the  two  B^ier  calyx-teeth  rounded. 

Z.  major  has  the  claw  of  the  standard  Hnear ;  a^'^ 
spreading  like  a  star  in  tbe  bnd,  subulate  from  a  tnu^nbr 
Inse,  two  upper  ones  drverging ;  heads  &-lS-floweied ;  IhM 
obovato ;  stipules  ronndim  ovato. 

L.  angu$tuam«M  is  found  in  tbe  south  of  England,  oav 
the  sea.  It  has  the  claw  of  the  standard  lioMr:  ealfi- 
teeth  straight  in  the  bud,  aubnlato;  pod  linear  oght  tina 
longer  tbu  tba  calyx ;  beak  atrai^t;  bead  aM  ^ 
flowend. 

Z.  AtarfAu  is  fimnd  near  die  seain  Devondnie  aal  On> 
wall,  it  baa  the  daw  of  the  standard  aabnlate;  calyi^HA 

straight  in  the  bnd,  anbnlato ;  pod  mgose,  terete,  tviee  a 
long  aa  tbe  calyx ;  beak  elongate,  setaceous,  bent  downwudi; 
heads  faw-flowered;  leaflms  obovate-lanceohtte ;  itiinlH 
half  cordate ;  stem  pncvmbait  There  are  muf 
European  species  of  this  genas,  nono  of  wbidt  an  of  W 
importance. 

tOUOHOR.  [OuaoRoimBiu.] 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  King  of  the  French,  Doe  d'Orl^ 
and  Cbaitrea,  and  Count  de  Nenilly,  was  the  elM  sm  ^ 
Lonis  Philippe  Joseph,  Doc  d'Orleans,  the  Philippe  Eplu 
of  the  Convention  [Oblkans,  Houst  ofJ,  and  Louise  Km  di 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Dae  de  Penthiivre. 

Louis  Philippe  bims^  was  bom  at  Paris,  Octtriar  M, 
1778.   His  yoath  was  marked  br  many  acts  ef  bsBBTote^ 
and  the  iudiciona  training  of  Madame  de  Genlis  ma  wn 
calculated  to  draw  out  tbe  good  qnalitiea  of  those  vioni 
brought  up  nnder  her  thax^  In  his  infancy  he  bon  u> 
tttie  of  Due  de  Valois  and  afterwards  of  Chartres.  Ib 
tbe  young  Due  ds  Chartres,  having  been  nominated  to  tn 
colonelcy  of  the  14th  rviment  of  dragoons,  auonrtd  w 
command  of  that  corps.   It  is  said  that  almost  his  flnt 
ef  authority  was  the  rescue  from  the  fury  of  tbe  moh  of 
priests,  who  had  refosed  to  take  the  oath  at  thit  tiae 
exacted  by  tbe  government  from  all  ecclesiastics, 
occasion  he  showed  great  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  aiw  h 
snbse^aently  received  tbe  honoor  el  a  civic  crown  from  ^ 
municipally  of  Vendome  for  rescoing  M.  de  Srrt,  « 
engineer of'^ that  place, from  drowning.  Bf tiiess mevi^ 
beouae  popular  ammg  the  French  people,   Itt  Awnt  IW 
the  young  doke  quitted  Tanddaie  nr  command  efbii  iv* 
meat  far  Valenrbmnes.  Whilit  bewas  atatfonsd  than 
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he  entered  on  hu  fint  etmpaign.  Ht  fooglit  hii  fint  btttla 
at  V&Imj  on  the  SOth  of  September,  and  on  the  Gth  of 
November  wai  again  engaged  ander  Damoarier  at  Jeiu^pea. 
At  tbia  period  ue  Revolation  wu  rapidly  advandng  to  s 
criiis  iSt  Paris.  A  decree  of  baniduiMnt  bad  been  passed 
(October  1798)  agaiost  the  Boarbon  ncs;  and  thongh  hU 
father,  the  Doo  d  Oii^s,  had  renounced  his  titlra  and  had 
been  enrolled  aa  a  citizen  under  the  name  of  Philip  £galit^ 
hia  son  in  vain  attempted  to  diwoade  him  from  retnming  to 
Pam,wheFe,  having  tieen  made  the  dupe  of  the  ravolationary 
party,  and  having  voted  for  the  death  of  Lottii  XVI.,  ha  was 
draped  to  tiie  scaffold  in  his  torn,  Janoary  21, 1793.  For 
seven  months  after  this  date  the  young  duke  remained  at 
his  post  with  the  army  ;  but  in  tna  fallowing  October  the 
Committee  of  Public  &fety  summoned  before  them  both  the 
Doc  de  C3iutres,  and  his  faithful  firiend  Damonrior.  Aware 
of  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  tribunal  before  which  they 
wonld  have  to  plead,  they  fled  to  the  Belgian  frontiers,  and 
nude  their  escape  into  the  Netherlands,  then  in  possession  of 
Austria.  The  Anatrian  authorities  gladly  leaeiTed  tfae  fqgi- 
Uvea,  and  even  ofbted  to  bestow  on  the  doke  a  commission 
in  their  army ;  but  he  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
country,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  April  he  set  out 
diseuisedas  an  English  traveller,  on  a  tonr  thronfdi  Germany, 
and  journeyed  through  Liege,  Aix-]fr4!hapoIle,  Colofpe,  and 
Coblens,  towards  Switzerland.  The  reeoorcet  at  hu  com- 
mand were  small,  and  he  was  beset  by  dangers  wherever  he 
went.  His  sister  Adelaide,  known  in  history  as  Mademoi- 
selle d'Orl^^  at  the  same  time  fled  the  country  t^ether 
with  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  met  her  brother  at  ZOrich. 
The  authoritiae  of  that  canton,  in  fear  of  the  French  govam- 
fflent,  decliniog  to  harbour  them,  the  exiles  took  up  their 
abode  in  Zog ;  but  being  discovered,  the  duke  placed  his 
sister  and  Madame  de  Gtenlis  in  the  convent  <tf  St  Claire, 
near  Banmgaxten,  adopted  the  diigsiie  of  a  traveUwr,  and 
■torted  on  a  fresh  joumey  of  danger  and  adveatw*. 

His  funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  he  recaved  from 
U.  de  Montesquiou  the  offer  of  a  post  aa  wofessor  in  the 
college  of  Reiciienatt,  close  by  the  conflux  of  the  Dppei  and 
the  IjDwer  Rhine.  He  at  once  offered  himself  lor  ezaouaa- 
tion,  and  was  accepted,  under  the  assumed  name  of  M. 
Chabandjin  October  1793.  Hare  he  remained  eight  months, 
during  which  he  was  engaged  in  lecturing  on  matiiematics 
and  geography.  At  this  time  he  accepted  the  friendly  offer 
of  M.  die  Montesquiou  of  an  asylum  at  Baamgarten,  where 
he  remained  in  concealment  till  the  close  of  1794.  His 
retreat  hong  again  discovered,  he  next  went  to  Hamburg,  in 
the  hope  of  be^g  able  to  procure  a  passage  to  America ;  hut 
being  di8«>pointed,  he  croMed  over  vift  Copenhagen  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  i^ch  ha  tiawtsd  almost 
entirely  on  foot,  as  £ir  as  the  North  Cape.  Meantime  the 
ooniae  of  circumstances  at  Paris  had  changed,  and  the 
Directory  became  anxious  to  compromise  matters  with  the 
Orleans  bmily,  by  procuring  their  voluntaiy  removal  to 
America.  For  the  sake  of  his  two  brothers,  the  Duo  da 
Montpensier  and  the  Comte  de  Besujolais,  who  had  beoi 
thrown  into  prison  as  dangerous  snbjects,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  procure  the  restoration  of  his  mother's 
astatea  which  had  oeen  confiscated,  Louis  Philippe  (whom 
we  shall  henceforth  term  the  Ihtc  d'Orl^ana)  accepted  a 
passage  to  the  United  States,  and  bavins  left  the  Elbe  in 
September  1796,  reached  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  jmned 
by  his  two  brothers.  The  next  year  the  three  brothm  spent 
in  tnToUing  through  the  western  provinces  of  America.  In 
the  cowM  of  this  excursion,  the  doke  gained  great  repite  fat 
iiM  medical  skill,  by  laocing  a  vein  in  hia  arm  in  an  attack 
«f  fever.  He  afterwards  performed  the  same  operation  for 
an  Indian  chief;  in  reward  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  night  upon  the  large  mg  at  tfae  feet  of  the  wild  sovereign 
and  His  relatives.  Having  made  the  acquaintancfi  of 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  they  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to 
Havanna.  Here  the  Spanish  authorities  declining  to  treat 
them  with  respect,  or  even  with  civility,  they  weat  on  to  the 
Bahamas,  where  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  in  command.  His 
Royal  Highness  entertained  them  with  tme  British  cordiality, 
thongh  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  grant  them  a  passage  to 
England  in  a  man-of-war.  Accordingly  they  took  ship  to 
New  York,  and  crossing  to  England  in  a  sailing  packet,  they 
landed  at  Falmouth  in  Febnuny  1800.  The  royal  exiles 
vera  weloomed  in  London  by  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Lord  GrenvUle,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  leaden  of 
the  politics  and  fashion  of  the  day.   An  Orleans  mania 


prevailed  throng^  London,  and  an  invasicn  sf  France  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  the  Bosrboos  was  even  talked  of. 
After  a  short  time  the  brothers  settled  at  Twickenham,  in  a 
boas*  fonuerly  oecn]  }ied  by  Oenenl  Pollock,  and  linee 
known  as  Ori&na  Lodge. 

The  Dw  de  Montpensier,  whoie  health  had  lou  basa 
decliniog,  died  at  Twickenham  in  May  1807,  and  was  nnied 
in  Westminst^  Abbey.  Soon  afterwards  the  health  of  the 
Comte  de  Beauiolais  failed  also,  and  having  gone  to  a  warmer 
climate  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  his  phjwciani,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  his  brother,  he  died  at  Malta  in  1808. 
Being  now  rejoined  by  his  sister,  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
lived  in  retirement  in  Hungary,  and  by  his  mother,  whom  he 
met  at  Minorca,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  took  up  his  resideaee  at 
Palermo.  It  so  happened  that  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  was  dwelluis  in  that  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Flag,  while  Murat  oecopied  his  throne  in  Italy. 
Daring  his  reaidenee  there,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
Prineesa  Amelia,  the  aeeond  daughter  of  the  king,  to  whom 
he  waa  married  November  86, 1609.  For  upwards  of  foor 
years  the  Due  d'Ori^ana  tended  at  Palermo  vrithont  taking 
any  part  in  the  public  afiaitt  of  Europe,  if  wa  except  a  visit 
whicn  he  paid  to  Spain  in  1810,  in  the  illasive  idea  that 
negociations  eommenoed  by  the  Spanish  and  Engliah  authori- 
ties might  eventoate  in  an  offer  on  their  part  to  wtnst  to 
his  hands  the  Mgeney  of  that  country. 

In  1814  tidings  reached  Palermo  of  the  downfall  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  of  the  intended  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  duke  returned  to  Paris  without  delay,  and 
was  re-instated  in  his  honours  and  military  rank.  The  return 
of  Napoleon  in  the  early  part  of  the  allowing  year  again 
distarosd  the  tenor  of  lus  life ;  and  having  aent  away  his 
family  to  England  for  safs^,  the  duke  took  Uie  command  of 
the  army  in  the  north  in  obedience  to  the  ndera  el  Lonia 
XVIII.  Rather  than  endanger  Hm  peace  of  Fianoa  by 
family  fends,  he  resigped  hia  command  in  the  following 
March,  and  retired  to  Twickenham,  whence  he  returned  to 
Paris  ^ter  the  Hundred  Da^s,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  pnnces  of  the  blood  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  conciliated  the  popular  esteem  and  respect  by 
liquidating  the  debte  of  the  Orleans  astatea,  and  by  other 
politic  maasnras.  Louis  Philippe,  in  hia  place  in  parliament, 
publicly  protested  against  the  extreme  meaauras  proposed  by 
the  government  against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
'revolution,  and  procured  their  rejecti<m.  Louis  X  VIII.,  who 
regarded  him  with  especial  jealousy,  in  disgust  and  revenge, 
forbade  princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  ai^war  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  revenged  himself  upon  the 
eenrt  by  entering  his  son  in  one  of  the  public  oollegaa  as  a 
nnpla  eitisan  of  Paris.  Ha  ntnmad  to  England,  and  cm- 
tinned  to  live  in  privacy  at  Twiehwiham  during  the  remainder 
of  that  king's  life  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  df 
Charles  X.  He  did  not  return  to  France  until  1887,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  palace  of  Nauilly,  where  be  con- 
tinued to  live  in  secloaion  until  the  year  1830,  when  the 
revolution  occurred  which  ended  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
as  King  of  the  French.  Charles,  whose  weakness  and  dupli- 
city were  his  ruin,  was  now  in  effect  discrowned  t  and  the 
canse  of  the  alder  hranidi  of  the  Bourbons  being  pronounced 
hopeleas,  the  struggle  of  the  three  days  of  July  was  followed 
bv  a  provisional  government,  in  which  Lafitte,  Ijabyetta, 
Thiers,  and  other  politicians,  took  the  lead.  They  naturally 
tnmed  to  the  Doc  d'Orl^ana,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Fren^ 
people  offered  to  him  the  crown.  After  a  di^'s  deliberation 
he  accepted  it,  and  came  te  Paris  on  tlw  31st  of  Joly ;  and, 
the  ^liminaiy  forms  having  bean  passed  through,  on  the 
9th  u  August  the  crown  waa  formally  accepted  by  the  Due 
d'Orl^sns,  who  was  proclaimed  as  Louis  FhiUppe.  For 
seventeen  yeaia  he  sat  on  his  dective  throne,  and  if  an 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  phy^cal  progreaa  of  a  nation  be  a 
test,  the  resulte  of  bis  reign  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  first  eminie.  Peace  was  preserved 
abroad,  order  was  maintained  at  home,  and  eommarce 
increased  steadily.  His  foreign  policy  was  in  like  manner 
successful :  his  sons,  the  Dne  da  N^monra  and  the  Prince  de 
Joinvilla,  carried  the  French  arma  into  Algeria ;  Abd-el- 
Kader  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  Bey  of  Constantino 
forosd  to  sna  fw  paaeek  after  a  spirited  resistance,  and  Algiers 
became  a  Fren^  militaiy  colony.  Yet  the  king  was  not 
popnlar  at  home.  He  waa  hated  alike  by  tlia  Legitimist 
party,  in  whose  eyes  he  waa  but  a  usnrper,  and  by  the  revo- 
Intim^Ui  who  ai^ied  for  entire  emaneiwtion  from  Ungly 
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of  the  '  Napoleon  of  Peace,'  ss  Lonia  Philippe  liked  to  he 
eaUed.  Hia  rnf^  wai  a  period  of  corruption  m  hi^  places, 
of  jealousy  and  illibeial  reatrictian  towuds  hii  own  anDjects, 
of  a  frandolent  and  heartless  policy  towards  the  allies  of  his 
etaatxjf  whoM  goodwill  ha  more  emdally  forfeited  by  his 
arer-ieaehing  condoot  in  irward  to  th*  marriwe  of  the  Dnc 
de  Montpensier  to  a  Spanish  prineeM.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  became  alienated  from  their 
UnK ;  and  when  a  trifling  disturbance  in  Febmaiy  1848  was 
aggravated  into  a  popoUr  riot  through  the  andacity  of  a  few 
vlta^repnblicans,  Louis  Philippe  felt  that  he  stood  alone  and 
nnanpported  as  a  constitutional  king,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  the  soldiery  were  his  only  means  of  defence.  He 
shrunk  from  onploying  their  bayonets  against  his  pe<|plB :  he 
fell  in  consequence,  and  his  house  fell  with  him.  The  king 
fled  in  di^ise  from  Paris  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and 
talcing  ship  again  found  a  safe  refhge  on  the  shores  oi  Eng- 
land, to  which  his  &mily  had  already  made  their  escape. 
He  landed  at  Newbaven,  March  3rd,  1848.  The  Queen  of 
England — ^who,  in  IB43,  had  enjt^ed  the  hos^Htality  of  Lotus 
Fhuippe  at  th«  Qiftteau  d*Ea,  his  royal  remdenee  near 
IXewK,  and  who  had  entertained  him  in  tbe  following  year 
at  n^ndsor,  and  eonfwmd  m  him  the  order  of  the  Oarter — 
immediately  assigned  Claremont,  near  Esher,  as  a  residence 
for  himself  and  hia  exiled  fanuly.  From  ihe  time  of  his 
arrival  in  EDgland,  his  health  heffoi  visibly  to  decline,  and 
he  died  on  the  26th  of  August  1850,  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Amelia  and  his  family,  having  dictated  to  tiiem  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  memoirs,  and  having  received  the  last  rites  and 
sacraments  of  the  Church  at  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  He 
was  buried  <m  tbe  following  2nd  of  September  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Weybridge,  Surrey,  and  an  inscription  was 
placed  upon  hia  coffin,  stating  Oai  his  ashes  remain  there, 
*'  donee  Deo  adjuvante  in  patnam  avitos  inter  cineres  trans- 
fiomtar.'* 

LOVAOE.    Halomias,  .S*.  2.1 

LOWESTOFPE,  or  LOWESTOFT.  [Scffom.! 

IX)XOCLASE,  a  Mineral  belonging  to  the  anhydroas 
ailicates  of  Alumina.  It  baa  nearly  ue  form  of  Felspar, 
but  is  distingoithed  by  a  cleavage  parallel  with  the  longer 
diagonal.  It  contains  8  per  cent  of  soda  and  S  per  cent 
of  potash.  It  is  found  at  Hammond,  in  the  state  of  -New 
York,  in  company  with  Pyroxene,  Graphite,  and  Calcspar. 

LOTDIA,  or  LLOYDIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  LiUaoeee.  The  perianth  is  persistent  and 
patent ;  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  perianth ;  anthers 
erect ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  trigonous ;  seeds  angular  above, 
flat  beneath. 

L.  teroHna  is  a  native  of  Welah  moantaina.  It  is  a  rare 
plant,  but  is  found  an  Monnt  Bnowdon.  The  root-leaves  are 
semi-cylindrical;  Btem-4aavei  dilated  below  and  sheathmg; 
flowers  mostly  solitary,  nectary  a  transverse  plait.  The 
height  of  the  plant  is  5  or  6  inches.  Stem  and  leaves 
n>nngii^  separately  from  the  root;  stem-leavea  several, 
short ;  flowers  wbit^  vrith  reddish  lines  internally. 

LIJCANIA,  a  provinra  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Silams,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Bradanua,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Apnlia  respectively ; 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm,  along  which  it  extended  to  toe 
mouth  of  the  Crathis;  S.  by  Bmtium;  and  W.  by  tbe 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Laus  and  Silarns. 
The  tmitory  of  Lucania  is  now  comprised  chiefly  in  the 
modem  province  of  Basilicata ;  portions  of  it  are  included  in 
Calabria  and  PriucipBto  Citra.  Under  these  heads  the  phy- 
ncal  gm^raphy  of  the  conntiy  isriven,  and  msOTpartieuars 
nspeeting  its  ancient  towns.  T^e  riv«rs  that  nil  into  the 
Oulf  of  Tarentnm  between  the  Biadanns  and  the  Crathis 
were— proceeding  fix)m  the  north,  the  Casaentus,  the  Aca- 
landros,  the  Adris,  the  Siris,  and  the  Sybaris.  These  rivers 
rise  in  the  monntaina  that  cover  all  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  ran  generally  in  tbe  direction  of  east  by  souUi 
across  a  very  fertile  plain,  which  skirts  the  shore  of  the 
Tarentine  Bay.  Along  this  shore  were  several  celebrated 
cities  founded  by  early  Greek  colonies ;  Metapontnm,  between 
the  months  of  the  Bradanus  and  tbe  Casuentns ;  Heracleia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aciria  and  on  its  r^ht  bank ;  a  little 
hijj^r  np  the  right  bank  was  Pandosia ;  Siris,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  &ris  and  on  its  left  bank ;  Sybaris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sybaris ;  and  Thnrii,  a  few  miles  higher  np,  in  the  plam 
between  the  Cntthis  and  iha  Sf  huis.  On  the  coast  d  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  wero  Faestnm,  a  few  miles  south  of  Oie  Slams, 
and  Elea,  or  VeUa,  frirthw  soatJi,  on  the  Bay  of  Km,  and  a 
Ebw  miles  north  of  the  prBBuntOKy  of  Paliunms. 


HeradMa,  founded  about  b.o.  432  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tburii  and  Siris,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Italiaa 
Greeks  till  its  capture  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epuna,  wbs 
transferred  the  meetings  to  Thurii.  The  ^ty  early  rose  ts 
proBperi^,  and  was  in  close  alliance  with  l^raatnm  f^Eunit 
the  Lnouuans  and  Messwians.  Hie  first  engagement  be- 
tween Pynhns  and  the  Romans  took  place  in  the  plsia 
between  Hraacleia  and  Siris  B.a  980,  and  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  latter.  Two  years  afterwards  the  HnacIetoU 
entered  into  alliance  with  IbHoe,  and  it  eoBtumed  to  be  a 
flonrishing  ci^  under  Roman  sway  UU  the  time  of  Uk 
empire.  The  date  of  its  final  extinction  is  onknovni.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  mounds  of  rubbish  and  the  foundations  of 
ancient  buildings  near  the  &nn  of  Policoro,  which  is  marked 
on  some  maps  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  tbe 
Agri.  Many  coins,  bronzes,  and  other  antiquities  have  be«B 
found  on  the  site,  tuid  at  a  short  distance  were  discovered 
the  two  very  interesting  bronze  tables  called  Tabnke  Hera- 
deenaes,  which  contain  a  Latin  inscription  relating  to  tie 
uniniin{nl  regnlations  of  the  <dty.  On  the  hade  u  a  bog 
Greek  inseriimoa  of  earlier  date  and  of  mndi  len  intaiesL 
The  coins  of  Heracleia  are  heantifal  masterpieoes  of  andnt 
art.   Zenxia  Uiepainter,  it  is  said,  was  a  natin  of  Hendck. 

LUCAS,  FREJ>ERICK,  was  the  second  son  of  Samad 
H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Croham,  near  Croydon,  Snrrvy,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  bom  in  181S,  and  vai 
educated  at  the  London  University,  where  he  gained  es^ 
distinction  as  a  debater.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  a  member  of  the  Boomi 
Catholic  Church.  In  hia  new  position  he  took  an  aetiTe 
part  in  public  matters,  and  became  tbe  foonder  of  die 
'  Tablet '  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  as  editor  for  mai^ 
years.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  *  Dnbliii 
Review,'  In  1649  he  transferred  tbe  'Tablet'  from  LoDdoa 
to  Dublin,  and  m  1808  was  elected  M.P.  for  Maatb,  mandv 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  vriiastbooa, 
whose  cause,  and  that  of  the  poorer  dasaas  of  the  land  of  hb 
adoption,  he  warmly  espotued.  Believing  that  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  under  the  existing  drcanutaooss  of  the 
country,  wore  the  natural  friends  and  goides  of  the  lower 
orders,  he  ver^  vrarmly  and  Eealonaly  advocated  their  right 
to  take  part  m  political  affiurs.  In  this  view  he  waa  not 
supported  by  the  Roman Catibolie  episcopate  in  Ireland;  and 
towards  the  close  of  18fi4  he  travelled  to  R<Hne,  in  order  lo 
appeal  to  the  pope  sgaiost  the  decision  of  that  body.  Hit 
health,  which  had  long  been  failing  from  over  exertion  his 
mental  and  physical  energies,  broke  down  while  the  matta 
was  under  deliberation  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Lucas  retained  to 
England  and  died  before  a  fomud  decision  was  givoi.  Bis 
death  oecnrred  on  the  SSnd  of  October,  1856.  Hm  waa  a 
powerfnl  but  dedsmatory  writer  and  speaker ;  bat  he  w- 
eeeded  from  the  first  in  secnrinjg  the  respect  and  attentioB  of 
the  House  of  Conuwma,  and  his  aUe  and  faarleaa  wA-nm^ 
of  Tenant  Ri^^  and  of  the  independence  n/L  the  Boona 
Catbolic  Church  u  Ireland,  made  his  loss  much  regratted  If 
hia  party. 

LUDGERSHALL.  [Wiltbhiwi.] 

LUFF  A,  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnial  oids 
Gwurbitaeea.  The  male  flowers  are  panicled  and  yeUov; 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherical,  segments  longer  thsa 
the  tube ;  petals  distinct,  dropping  ofl^  by  the  base  ;  atamew 
6,  distinct;  anthera  very  wa^.  The  £unale  flowers  m 
solitary  ;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  oblong,  clavate^  segments 
shorter  than  the  tube ;  stamens  abortive ;  stigmaa  lenifana ; 
gonrd  ovate,  3-ceUad^  fibroas,  internally  opereolate. 

L.  amara  is  found  in  hedges  and  dry  uncultivated  pkwaa 
in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  several  stems,  slender,  nnmiw  t» 
a  gmt  extent,  but  with  few  loanches,  pretty  amowi,  6-m&i ; 
tendrils  3-c1ot  :  leaves  digbUy  6-7-lobed,  rong^ ;  stipdoa 
axillary,  solitazy,  cordate,  with  glandular  nuufcs  on  one  ade. 
Male  flowers  pretty  la^e,  yellow,  on  long  erect  axillaiy 
racemes ;  the  jMdicels  wiUi  a  glandular  bract  near  the  base, 
and  articulated  a  little  above  it  Female  flowers  rather 
larger,  axillary,  aolitary,  pedunculated  ;  fruit  oblong,  3  «-  4 
inebea  long,  uid  1  inch  in  diameter,  tapering  eqoally  towards 
each  end,  10-angled ;  when  ripe  dry,  gray,  and  filled  with 
dry  fibres;  the  operculum  deciduous;  seeds  blaclrish-giav, 
with  elevated  minute  black  dots ;  every  part  is  extimdy 
bitter.  The  frnit  is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic;  tM 
juice  of  the  roasted  yonng  frnit  is  amlied  to  the  tenqilas  te 
care  headaehs  by  the  natives  of  Iiuua;  the  ripe  aseda  an 
used  either  in  infarion  or  snbstann  by  them  ti>  vomit  and 
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L.  Bindaal  ia  a  nattTO  of  Hindustan .  It  it  a  elimbing 
dicBcioas  plant ;  the  leaves  are  toothed  and  S-aofrled.  Male 
flowen  in  racemes.  Female  flowera  eolitary ;  froU  round, 
echinaie,  with  loi^,  straight,  eiliate  brUtles.  It  ia  considered 
in  northern  India  a  po«erfal  draatio  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The 
leaves  of  L.  acntangula  are  a  hvoQiite  pothnb  of  the  natives 
of  Indin,  and  are  esteemed  very  wholesome, 

LUG-WORM.  [Abrnioola,  &  S  I 

LUMINOSITY  OF  OROANia  BEINGS.  Oiganie 
bodies  under  certain  cirenmstances  become  Inminoos,  and 
npon  the  in|^>odtion  that  this  appeanmee  depends  on  the 
combustion  of  phoaphonu  mt  a  low  tempemtore,  the  phe- 
nomenon  has  bwa  called  phosphorescence.  This  laminodty 
is  veiT  c<nisiantly  developed  under  the  same  cirenmstances 
in  botn  animals  and  plants.  It  is  observed  both  dnriug  the 
deeomposiiion  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  as  well 
as  whilst  they  are  still  living.  The  oldeBt  observations  on 
this  snbject  were  made  on  the  wood  of  trees  whilst  in  a  state 
of  decay.  This  however  takes  place  only  noder  peculiar 
circnnutaocea.  It  geneTslIv  occnrs  when  the  wood  of  trees 
is  buried  in  the  earth  whilst  the^  are  in  a  green  state,  and 
does  not  take  place  when  wood  u  allowed  to  decompoxe  in 
the  asual  way  and  in  free  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  also 
fonnd  that  the  phosphorescence  does  not  take  place  when 
the  wood  is  allowed  to  decompose  in  a  damp  place.  Wood 
exhihiting  this  property  will  retain  it  for  a  Itmg  period  when 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Albreeht  obterred  luminosi^  in  a  tree 
during  the  night  at  a  spot  where  one  of  its  branches  had 
been  torn  off.  Decaying  fungi  have  been  often  observed  to 
emit  this  light.  Travellers  in  tropical  climates  have  observed 
that  when  plants  containing  a  milky  jnice  are  wonnded.  the 
jnice  frequently  becomes  laminoQS,  whilst  it  is  descending 
the  sides  of  the  tree.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  in 
decaying  plants  is  probablv  owin^  to  a  slow  decomposition 
of  the  tissues  attended  witn  a  anion  of  oxygen  gas,  but  what 
determines  the  development  of  light  under  these  more  than 
other  circumstances  is  still  unknown. 

In  living  plants  luminosity  has  been  frequently  observed. 
It  is  moat  constant  amongst  aome  forms  of  fungi,  especially 
of  the  genus  Bhwmorfkm.  In  the  coal-mines  in  the 
Tidniij  of  Dresden  the  spedes  of  Bl^somorgkcB  are  so 
nmnennn  aa  to  "daale  the  ^e  by  the  br^iant  light  they 
afford."  [Bv8aA0itx,£  1.]  The  light  from  decaying  wood,  as 
also  from  the  living  iZAAoMorpik^  cmtinnes  although  they 
are  immersed  in  irrespirable  gases,  linaeed  oil,  phosphoric 
acid  gas,  oxygen,  &e.  The  phenomenon  in  both  the  living 
and  the  dead  plants  is  prohably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Another  class  of  plants  in  which  light  has  been  observed 
is  the  Mosses.  Several  species  of  uie  genus  Schiatoattga^ 
which  grow  in  caverns  and  other  damp  places,  have  been 
obaerved  to  give  out  liuht.  Mr.  Babington  and  other  botan- 
ists have  observed  it  in  this  eoontiy  in  the  S.pmnata  ;  whilst 
Funk,  Brandeobuiv,  Nees  von  F<senheck,  Homschnehe, 
Strove,  Un^,  Bridel-Briderei,  and  Agardh,  have  observed  it 
on  tiie  continent  of  Europe.  The  two  latter  attributed  this 
light  to  a  amall  alga,  which  Bridd^Briderei  called  Ci^ptri' 
iftiMi  maragimm^  and  Agardh  called  jFVotoeoectu  marag- 
dirna^  whicn  they  snppoMd  waa  parantie  on  the  moss. 
Ungar  however  has  examined  the  nuna  accurately,  and  finds 
that  at  certain  seasons  the  uttides  of  this  moss  assume  a 
globular  form,  and  being  partly  transparent,  the  light  is 
lefiaeted  and  reflected  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  present  a  lami< 
nosity  on  the  surface  of  the  vesicles. 

Another  class  of  these  phenomena  is  that  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  flowers  of  some  plants.  The  first  observation 
on  this  subject  was  recorded  by  Linneus,  and  made  by  his 
dau^ter  Christina  Linn^.  She  was  walking  in  the  garden 
,one  not  snmoier's  evening,  when  she  observed  the  flowers  of 
TVopmltm  majus  to  gi-^  forth  a  stream  of  light.  This  was 
attiibutfd  by  many  to  an  optica)  illusion,  but  the&cthas 
•inee  been  repeatedly  observed  onthisaawdl  as  other  plants. 
We  are  not  perhaps  la  a  poution  to  aay  this  wu  uot  an 

Stieal  lUnnon ;  but  if  it  was,  one  woofd  expect  that  it 
ould  be  more  constant  It  hsa  also  been  seen  by  several 
observers  at  the  same  time  in  different  posiUons,  and  when 
one  has  seen  it,  the  others  have  seen  it  also.  A  correspondent 
of  the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle.*  October,  1843,  saya, "  I  have 
frequently  observed  the  luminous  appearance  of  garden  plants, 
and  have  looked  for  it  in  each  succeeding  summer  on  the 
double  marigold,  and  more  especially  on  the  Papaver 
pt/oiUBi,  the  hairy  red  poppy,  in  my  garden  in  Worcester- 
shire. In  the  evening  after  a  hot  dry  day,  the  flashes  of  U^ht 
have  afforded  much  amnsament  to  myself  wd  others.**  It 


is  to  tiiii  phenonuDon  that  Coleridge  allodesintiie  foUowing 
lines}— 

*"Tli  wM  M  mmiM^s  mnln^  famr 
FblliH  the  toMsMahmi'd  fiovu 
A  till  olectrie  fluw." 

Decaying  animal  bodies  frequently  emit  a  luminous  ap- 
pearance, which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  phosphitte  of  lirne  in  Uieir  skeletons,  which  become 
decomposed  and  yield  phosphorus  whea  exposed  to  the 
action  of  organic  compounds  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
It  ia  to  this  eanae  that  the  luminodiy  of  pntrefying  fii«h  ia 
attributed.  But  the  emiaion  of  light  ia  a  very  constant 
phenomenon  of  many  of  the  invertebnUe  animala  nndn' 
peculiar  drcnnutaneee.  Thus  during  warm  weather,  when 
a  vessel  passes  throng  the  ocean,  the  waves  frequently  ex- 
hibit  a  diffused  lustre  with  here  and  there  streakt  and  stars 
of  a  brighter  light  This  occurs  in  our  own  climate,  bat  thm 
phosphorescence  is  moch  more  brilliant  in  tropical  t-eas. 
Pcippig,  in  bis  '  Reise  in  Chili,  Fern,  und  anf  dem  Amazon- 
strome,*  describes  this  phenomenon  in  an  equatorial  sea. 
"  Whilst  one  side  of  the  vessel  is  still  illuminated  by  the 
last  fading  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  and  the  oppoKite  side 
darkened  by  ue  shade  of  the  sails,  the  sea  in  this  directim 
already  becomes  brilliant.  One  spot  after  another  begins  to 
be  illuminated,  indisUuct  stripes  of  liriit  commence  glinimv- 
ing  from  greater  depths,  till  at  last  with  the  approadi  of  nigh^ 
a  new  ctei^on  aeemi  to  be  called  into  exiatenoe.  These 
illuminated  beings  move  in  various  directions,  aometimM 
appearing  like  rparks,  aometimea  like  a  radiating  ball  of  fire, 
at  others  darting  through  the  dark  irarfnce  of  the  water  like 
a  rapid  flash  of  ligfatniog,  A  great  number  of  these  being* 
are  undoubtedly  trae  night-animals  wUch  conceal  themselres 
during  daylight  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  ocean." 

These  lights  in  the  sea  are  principally  produced  by  varioua 
sneciea  of  the  family  jjlca^Aor.  [AcAUiPHic;  Pulmoobada.] 
The  li^t  emitted  by  these  animals  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
secretions  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  for  when  this 
secretion  is  removed  it  retains  for  some  houta  its  luminous 
character,  and  will  even  impart  it  to  milk  or  water.  But 
this  proper^  ia  not  confined  to  iheAealepha*  Many  t-pecies 
of  Po^mjiira.  some  of  the  Bekmodtrmataf  and  uie  lower 
fonns  of  Moltutea  also  exhilut  this  appearanos.  Some  few 
of  the  Chvttacea  and  even  Fishes  have  been  obMrved  to 
posBsBS  the  same  property. 

Amongst  insects  this  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon.  Those 
which  possess  the  greatest  luoiinous  powtr  belong  to  the 
ColeopUra,  the  Beetle-Tribe,  and  of  these  the  two  bmilisi 
represented  by  the  Fire-Fly — the  Elatarida,  and  the  GIow^ 
Worm— the  LamfyrideBy  are  the  most  distinguished.  [Ela- 
naiojB;  Lanptrio^.]  Some  of  the  species  of  the  tribes  of 
Mfriapoda  and  Annelida  give  ont  light  ocoasionally,  as  the 
Centipede  and  the  common  Elarth-Worm. 

(Meyen,  Pfiatum-Phftiali^ie.  band  ii.;  Carpenter,  Ani- 
mal  Piuftiol^  ;  Lankester,  in  Oardentrs'  Chronicle,  1843.) 

LUNACY.  The  statutes  mentioned  under  this  head 
[Ldkaov,  8. 1,  p.  S33J  have  been  to  aome  extent  repealed, 
ana  tneir  administrative  provisions  have  been  eonstwd  ited 
and  amended  by  the  Lunacy  Rwulation  Act,  1853, 16  &  17 
Vict  c.  70,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Ckmit  of  Chan- 
cery in  the  care  and  custody  of  lunatics  are  now  regulated. 
The  Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  luousy  aa  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  and  by  them  indeed  are  proceedings  in  sneh  nutters 
now  usually  disposed  of. 

LUNACY  (SCOTLAND).  The  previous  statutes  regu- 
lating the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics  in  Scotland  are 
repealed,  and  the  whole  taw  on  this  subject  eoniolidawd  and 
amended  by  the  statute  20  &  SI  Vict  c.  71. 

LUNGS.  The  development  of  the  lungs  has  been  re- 
cently investigated,  and  the  following  is  KolLiker's  suounaiy 
of  what  ia  known  :— 

"  In  the  MammaUa  the  longs  appear  a  little  after  the 
liver,  in  the  form  of  two  hollow  protrusions  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  whidi  are  in  dose  ^position,  and  soon 
become  furnished  with  a  common  peduncle — the  nuUment 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea — and  in  the  composiriun  of  whidi 
the  epithelial  tube  and  the  fibpms  uembraue  of  the  intea* 
tine  take  an  equal  share.  In  the  further  cotiTM  of  develop- 
ment there  spnngs  from  the  extremities  of  the  origin4l  pro* 
trusions  a  cuniinually-increasing  number  of  arborescent  pro- 
cesses, which  differ  entirely  in  what  may  be  obiierved  in  most 
oihtir  glands.  From  their  fir4  formation  they  are  alwaya 
hoUow,  and  in  the  sixth  ntontfei  J^it^#^-ceUs  «FaJi^4lQped 
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Irom  Adr  famruUy  dani*  dihtal  extmmtiM.  Dvmg 
flui  growth  of  th«  gundnlar  elnneDti  the  interior  epithelium 
exteDda  itself  hj  (pontueou  mnltiplicatiMi  of  its  cylindri- 
cal cells  (probably  oy  division),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
fibrona  layer  sarroandiiiE  th^m  also  grows,  and  finally  con- 
stitntes  the  fibrons  membrane  of  the  bronchie  and  air-cells, 
together  with  the  Tessela  and  nerves.  In  th«  second  month 
Iq  the  hnman  embryo,  the  large  pnlmonar^  lobes  are  already 
formed  ;  and  besides  them  smaller  divi^ioDS  also,  O'lG"'  in 
size,  may  be  recognised,  orittinating  in  the  dilated  ex- 
tremities of  the  brouchia,  which  even  at  this  lime  are  cen- 
dderably  ramified.  As  development  proceeds,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchin  are  moltiplied,  these  gland- 
graunles,  as  they  are  termed,  become  more  and  more  nnmer- 
ons,  and  oltimately,  in  the  fiAh  month,  are  aggregated  so  as 
to  form  smaller  lobnles  of  0  24"'— 0-43"'  iu  nie,  each  of 
which  in  all  probability  is  produced  from  a  single  gland- 
naunle,  or  bronchial  tenninationi  of  the  secoiid  month. 
Each  cn  the  gland-grannies  of  these  loholet,  which  corre- 
nond  with  the  secondary  lobnles  of  the  future  lung,  by  con- 
tuiued  budding,  finally  constitates  a  primary  lobule,  which, 
with  air-cells  of  0'02fi"'— 0-03'"  in  siae,  first  becomes  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  sixth  month,  although  ap  to  the  time  of 
birth  new  alveoli  are  constantly  superadded.  In  the  new- 
horn  cliild  the  secondary  lobnles  measnre  3"'— 3"' — 4"' ; 
the  alveoli,  before  they  are  filled  with  sir,  O'OS'",  and  after 
tho  first  ini-piration,  0-03'"— 0  M'"— O-Oe'"  ;  the  latter  at 
this  time  appear  to  exist  in  the  same  nnmber  as  in  the  adoltf 
the  farther  increase  of  the  laags  poceeding  only  from  the 
expanfioo  of  all  its  parts. 

*'  The  investigation  of  the  lonn,"  continue  the  translators 
tt  K6I1ik»^r^  "  ]^reBeiitt  no  re^  difficulty,  meept  in  one 
point ;  that  n,  with  n-spect  to  the  teUtion  of  the  pulmonary 
cells  to  the  termioationi  of  the  bronchia ;  but  here  ihe 
diffienlties  are  very  oonaiderablo.  In  noent  preparations  it 
is  ohvions  thtA  the  air-cells  commnnicate  is  many  ways,  and 
!n  any  case  that  they  are  not  merely  terminal  on  the  ex^ 
tremitiea  of  the  bronchife.  If  it  be  desired  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject,  inflated  and  dried  lungs  (it  is  better  in 
aninflatt^d  Isng  to  tie  off  an  end  and  dry  it  by  itself),  or 
corroded  preparations,  or  lungs  injected  with  nncolonred 
substances  (wax  and  resin),  are  most  suitable ;  aod  with 
Such  a  deiinite  result  will  be  obtained,  after  a  series  of 
obsen'atifDS.  Before  the  injection  of  the  bronchiB  is  pro- 
ceeded with  the  air  must  he  exhausted  in  the  air-pnmp,  for 
which  purpose  also,  thong^  lees  conveniently,  a  well-fitting 
syrinee  may  be  employed.  The  injeciioa  of  the  blood- 
vesseh  is  readily  effected,  and  Uia  prenaratiaa  should  be 
lept  wet  t  sometimes  when  injected  with  opaque  material, 
fometimes  following  the  processes  of  8chi5der  and  Harting, 
vith  transparent  snbstances  (ProRuui  blue,  &c.).  diied  pre- 
]wrations  are  to*be  prefeired.  The  air-cells  and  bronchia, 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  readily  examined.  The  epithe- 
lium o>  the  air-cells  is  obtuned  in  lara«  qusntities  in  every 
section  through  the  lung,  as  well  as  ciliated  cells.  If  it  be 
wiwhed  to  ttndy  the  alveoli,  the  air  mast  previonsly  be  care- 
fdlly  removed,  Theiie  are  best  dioplayed  in  man,  in  whom 
also  all  other  parts,  such  ss  cartilage,  elastic  elements, 
mnselet^  and  {ilandK,  are  easily  obtainable," 

(K6lliker,  J/anno/  o/  Human  Hi^logy^  translated  lor 
the  Sydenham  Society  by  Busk  and  Huxley.) 

LUTEOUNB.  [CBamrav,  &  S.] 

LYCIUM,  a  genua  of  Plaota  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Solanaeea.  It  has  an  nrceolate  eSyx  regularly  6~ 
toothed,  or  irregularly  3-6-elen  ;  pe(manei>t  corolla  fonnel- 
Uiaped  or  tubular  ;  limb  0-  or  tO-clelt,  or  toothed,  imbricate 
in  ftstivaiion,  sometimes  plicate ;  stamens  6,  UKiially  axserted; 
filaments  banded  and  widened  at  the  base ;  stigma  peltately 
depressed,  or  capitate,  bisulcate  j  berry  rounduli,  S-oelled, 
propped  hy  the  permanent  calyx ;  placentas  adnate ;  seeds 
numerous,  reniform.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs  nsnally 
apinose.  Corollas  white,  yellow,  nw-colonred,  puiple,  blue, 
OT  scarlet. 

X.  Smvprntm  has  erect  loose  branches ;  bnds  spinescent  j 
leavea  fiMOcled,  ohovate,  ^lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  *patiinlate, 
mnt  ebliqnely ;  fiowen  twin  or  aolitaiy  j  corolla  funnel- 
•hapad  ;  sumens  exserted,  but  shorter  than  the  limb.  It  is 
a  Dative  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  nonh  of  Africa :  in 
the  Grecian  islands  common  in  hedges,  bat  scarcely  indi- 
genous. The  calyx  is  0-clefr,  ruptured  at  the  side:  the 
Curollas  pale  violet,  reticulated  with  red  veins ;  tube  green- 
ish. Clnsins  says  that  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  Spain 
with  oil  and  Tinsgar. 


Zi.hmiarumhu  depandent hnsdtaa f  badaqonyi kam 
lanceolate,  flat,  glabrous,  acnte  j  flowepi  twin,«xtiHnUiij, 
pedicellate ;  enroUa  fnnnel-ahaped ;  stsmens  exsKtsd,i]Hat 
sqnal  in  length  to  Uie  Umb.  it  is  a  native  d  ib*  norilirf 
Asia,  Africa,  and  south  of  Europe.  Thweisavsrie^lianif 
pale  corollas  and  yellowish  red  berries. 

There  are  about  30  species  of  this  goiiii  dsscribad,  mtsy 
of  which  are  to  he  found  in  our  nrdem.  Thajf  sisetB- 
monlv  known  bv  the  name  of  Box-'Aioni. 

Lf  COFODltlM,  a  |Knus  of  Plants  beloi^ng  to  the  nitml 
order  lA/et^podiacea.  It  has  I-celled  S-valved cspsaln,  eos- 
taining  powder,  or  3-valved,  containing  1  to  4  graanieL 

Z.  efavatvm.  Common  Club-Moss,  has  scaiterel  leant, 
incurved,  with  a  filamentous  point;  sj^kes  stalkeii  %  arS 
together,  cylindrical ;  scales  ovate,  triangular,  membiaiwii, 
finely  incised,  sertated.  The  stem  is  prosuate  sad  Icu; 
brnnchea  short  and  ascending ;  spikes  on  Itmg  stalkt,  pifr 
vellow ;  sesles  on  the  stalks  irr^latly  lUspoaed  is  vboi^ 
The  powder  contained  in  the  spore-cases  u  highly  inBi» 
mable :  shaken  out  and  collected  it  is  employed  undei  tk 
name  of  Lycopode,  or  Vegetable  Brimstone,  on  the  CoDtiug^ 
in  the  manufsctnre  of  fire-works,  and  in  pharmacy  to  roU  tip 
pills,  which  when  coated  may  be  put  in  water  without  beiog 
moistened.  The  plant  has  long  been  used  asanemrtie;! 
decoction  of  it  it  said  to  be  serviceable  in  nmonog  Flia 
PolonicL 

Z.  annoiinvs/i  has  scattered  lanceolate  leaves;  Bpikcsio- 
sile,  solitary,  terminal ;  scales  roundish,  with  an  slterutsi 

{loiat,  membranoun,  and  jagged.  The  braochsi  are  ntbei 
ong  and  erect,  each  year's  ^^th  is  marked  by  a  ^ai  when 
the  leaves  are  adpressed.  The  spikea  are  cylindrical,  |m» 
ish-yellow,  not  pentistent.  It  is  foniid  on  stony  moiutai 
in  Cumberland  and  Caemanonahirs,  andiscMDmoaiatti 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Z,  alfinum,  Savin-Leaved  Club-Moss,  has  lesvei  in  fin 
rows,  imbricated,  acute,  keeled,  entire  ;  spikes  sesiile;  toli- 
tary,  terminal ;  scales  ovate-lanceolate,  flat ;  branches  erec^ 
dustered,  forked,  level-topped.  The  stem  is  pnNtrate 
long.  Fertile  branches,  uanally  twice  diehotomoaa,  eacli  divi- 
sion ending  in  a  short  cylindrical  yellowish-green  ipiki^ 
rather  thicker  than  the  branch.  It  is  found  on  elevated numn- 
tains  in  Great  Britain, 

Z.  S^eao,  Fir  Club-Moss,  baa  leaves  in  eight  rows,  crowded, 
uniform,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate ;  capsules  not  ipilud, 
but  in  the  axils  of  the  common  leaves  ;  stem  erect,  forked, 
level-topped.  The  stem  is  uhort,  erect,  or  slightly  decan- 
bent,  densfly  leafy.  Occa-''ioiially  in  sheltered  ponUou  IW 
stem  becomes  dongated.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  s 
made  into  an  inritating  ointment  which  is  applied  triA 
advantage  to  the  neighminrhood  of  the  eyes  as  a  constei  ini- 
tant.  Internally  administered  it  acta  as  an  emetic  ud 
cathartic.  lintieeus  says  the  Swedes  find  the  decoctioi 
serviceable  as  a  detorgeat  lotion,  and  in  destroying  ths  wui 
that  infest  cattle. 

Z.  inuadatvm  and  Z.  Klaginoidet  are  the  other  Biitid 
specieti,  both  found  in  boggy  places.  The  most  remarkibk 
Hpecies  is  the  Z.  rubrum  of  Chamisso,  Yatvai  conieMi^ 
Great  Devil.  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  calls  it  L.  eellutti- 
ettm,  states  that  it  act>  most  violently  as  a  purgative,  and  bK 
been  admiointered  auecessfnlly  in  Spanish  America  iDCHN 
of  elepbantiasia.  According  to  Vastring,  Club-MotMa  ait 
likely  to  become  of  importance  in  dyeing:  he  asnrts  lU 
wooUen  cloths  boiled  with  Lycopodiums,  expeoially  witb 
Z.  eAmriwn,  acquire  the  property  of  becomiiiK  blus  wbei 
pss*ed  through  a  bath  of  Br«sil-WQod.  Z.  phl'g^nariak 
reputed  an  aphrodisiac  L.  tguantaivm  i«  remarkable  for  id 
bygroraetrical  properties,  rolling  up-  into  a  ball  wksndif, 
and  fxpandiog  when  moisture  is  applied. 

(Baltoor,  Viastboot  of  Botany;  Babington,  Mimiidf 
British  Botany  ;  Lindley,  VegetabU  Kingdom  ) 

LYCOPSIS,  a  genus  of  PUnts  ))elonging  to  the  natonl 
order  Boraginacece  and  the  tribe  Anchrue(e,  which  have  tkrit 
4  lints  pUced  on  a  by^ogynous  disc,  vvith  an  excavated  tjU* 
snrmounte'l  by  a  tumid  nug  at  their  base. 

Lycopait  has  the  calyx  in  6  det- p  segments ;  the  tsben 
the  corolla  curved  ;  the  Umb  oblique.  The  apecies  cltadf 
resemble  those  of  AncAiua,  except  in  the  above  cbarsctiK 
Z.  arventit,  the  fiuNlos8,haa  lanceolate  erose-dntstemr 
hispid  leaves ;  the  calyx  of  the  frait  is  twll^shaped,  srtet- 
The  flowers  are  small  and  .bine.  The  whole  pluit  U  ^ 
hispid,  with  strone  hairs,  each  rising  from  a  scaly  tabercul^ 
It  is  common  in  ue  fields  and  hedgsi  of  Oteat  Bnt«n  iss 
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LTCOPUS,  a  geow  of  Vlanti  Monging  to  the  natrtral 
order  Za^ts.  It  has  a  4-fid  corolla,  sca'cel^  longer  tbaa 
the  equal  5-toothed  ca'jx }  st-imenM  8  ;  anther-cells  parallel 
or  uUimatcly  divergent ;  t  upper  itameni  wantiog,  or  nidl- 
mentary,  or  rarely  perfect 

L.  EwD^mu  inhaUu  wet  ditdua  and  nd«  of  pond«|  and 


Ib  known  popularly  asfler  the  name'  of  Oipi^-Wort,  lecanse 
gipsie*  are  ttaid  to  atain  their  ikiu  wiUt  ita  jaiee.  It  hai 
Btalked  ovate-oblong  leaves,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  opposite. 
Flowen  small,  in  dense  whorls.  U  u  found  on  banki  of 
Btrenms  and  ditches  in  Great  Bdtain. 
LYDD.  [Kmt.] 
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orMAES,  NICOLAS,  a  celebrated  Dntch  painter, 
woe  bwn  at  Dort  in  1632.  He  was  a  scholar  of  ReinbniDdt, 
whose  mxnner  he  imitHted  with  so  much  skill  that  it  was 
thou^t  dilScnlt  to  distinguish  the  works  of  the  pnpil  from 
those  of  the  master.  Bat  a  visit  to  Antwerp,  where  he  dili- 
geotly  studied  the  productions  of  Rnbeos  aud  Jordaens,  led 
aaf,  to  adopt  a  nt-w  and  more  independeut  style ;  and  one 
in  which,  while  retaiDinft  his  former  oeatoess  and  delicacy  of 
tooch,  and  breadth  of  chiaroscuro,  th-re  was  more  freedom 
of  handling  and  variety  of  colour.  His  early  celebrity  was 
acqaired  bv  his  genre  pictores,  chiefly  domestic  interiorii,  but 
he  eveiitnuly  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting,  especially 
after  his  removal  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  settled  Id  1678 ; 
and  where  he  rote  into  hiah  reputation  as  a  portrut  painter, 
and  acqnited  a  considerable  fortnne  by  the  practice  of  that 
Incrative  branch  of  art.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1693. 
BartBch  meniiona  several  plates  etched  by  him.  In  the 
National  Gallery  there  are  three  paintings  by  him — like 
most  of  his  genre  pictureii,  of  small  s  ze,  bat  elaborately 
finished—'  The  Cradle,'  '  The  Dutch  Housewife,'  and  '  The 
Idle  Servant' 

MACDIARMID,  JOHN,  was  born  about  1769  in  Edin- 
bnigh,  where  he  received  bis  early  edncation,  partly  at  the 
common  schools  and  partly  at  the  university.  Ha  began  his 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  mannfacturing  establishment,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  Commercial  Banl^  where  for  a  few  years 
he  discharged  highly  responsible  duties.  While  so  engaged 
he  ceased  not  to  pay  Httention  to  hu  literarjr  stndiea,  was 
occaaionally  amanaensis  to  Professor  Playfair,  oontnbntad 
poetiv  to  the '  Scots  M«gaaDe,'  and  was  an  active  member 
of  a  debating  society  called  tbe  'Pomm.'  In  January  1817 
he  became  editor  of  the  *  Dumfries  Courier,*  of  whioh  he 
afterwards  became  the  proprietor.  Zt  was  in  this  position 
&at  Mr.  MacDiarmid  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He 
raised  the  character  of  the  provincial  press  by  introducing 
oriitinality  and  taate  into  the  conduct  of  it,  his  newspaper 
becoming  hiithly  snccevsfal,  and  a  model  for  others.  Jur. 
MacDiarmid  had  a  partiality  for  natural  history,  and  he  was 
accastomed  to  observe  and  record  the  abnorinal  specimens 
which  occnrred ;  but  though  a  laogh  was  sometimes  raised 
at  hiH  accoonts  of  enormous  gooseberries  or  marvellous 
turnips,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wilfully  ezasgerated. 
In  addition,  he  drew  attention  to  the  antiquities  ananatuial 
beaaties  of  Dumfriesshire,  aud  the  adjacent  countiae  of 
SiiFcadbright  and  Wigton,  not  (miy  in  the  new^i^wr,  bat  by 
■emrate  pnUuationi,  *  The  Hisioiy  of  DomineH,'  ibe  '  Guide 
to  MoAaL*  ha.   His  other  works  were—  a  *  Idfe  of  Cowper,' 

EDblishedinlSl?;  a 'life  of  William  Nicholson,  the  Gal- 
iway  Poet  ;*  'Sketches  of  Nature,' '  The  Scrap-Book,'  &c. 
After  conducting  the  p^r  with  extiamdinaiy  vigoar  and 
fertility,  he  died  on  November  13,  1862. 

MACQILLIV£AY,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
naturalist.  He  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Harris,  and  early 
ac^ired  a  taste  for  nataral  history,  and  having  gone  i  o  reside 
in  Edinbargh,  became  the  assistant  of  Professor  Jameson  in 
the  Naiunu  History  and  Geolofiical  Museum  of  the  Uoiver- 
aity.  He  was  af'erwards  appointed  to  the  position  of  Con- 
servator of  the  Museam  of  toe  Boyal  CoU^e  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh.  In  these  positioos  he  had  extensive  oppoitunities 
of  studying  the  specimens  and  preparations  which  were 
eommitted  to  hisehaige,  and  he  ceeoia  to  have  negleded 
Bone  of  the  nre  oppertnaitiai  which  presented  themselvea 
addiof  to  his  store  of  kauvded^e.  He  did  not  however 
confiiM  himself  to  tiie  nuueam,  rar  he  waa  in  the  strict 
vn»o  of  the  word  a  lover  of  nature,  and  studied  natural 
history  extennvely  in  the  field.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  ODO  department — minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  all  laid 
claim  to  his  attention,  and  he  possessed  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  each  to  make  considerable  eontribntions  to  the 


branchee  of  irience  which  contemplate  their  stndy.  On 
account  of  his  exteanve  knowledge  of  nttursl  history  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  npon  him  the  devree  of 
LL.D^  and  aHbseqoently  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Civil 
and  Nataral  Histojy  in  Mnrischai  College,  Aberdeen.  Here 
he  cultivated  natural  history  uith  great  ardour,  and  wrote 
some  of  hi->  most  valuable  works.  He  died  at  Aberdew  on 
the  fith  of  September.  1862. 
Dr.  Mac^ilUvray  published  various  papers  on  natural  hia- 


Zoology 

Botany.'  He  waa  also  the  author  of  several  aabstaative 
works  of  great  nine. 

His  labous  in  botany  were  nqt  so  extennve  ai  la  othor 
departments  of  natural  history ;  ne  nevertheless  edited  an 
edition  of  Witherin/s '  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,'  and 
published  several  lists  of  ^ants  iUoatmtive  of  the  distribution 
of  the-British  speeiefc 

Hi-'  geological  papera  were  nnmennuu  and  he  published 
in  1839  '  A  MannHl  of  Geolc^,  with  a  Olouary  and  Index.' 

Of  his  various  works  on  loolo^y,  his  *  Hisioiy  of  British 
Birds,'  in  three  volumes,  two  of  wnich  were  publi'>hed  after 
bis  detth,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  In  this  work 
he  has  displayed  great  power  of  observation,  with  a  skill  in 
the  description  of  the  habits  of  birds  qoiie  unrivailod.  This 
work  is  illustrated  with  sketches  drawn  by  the  anthor,  which 
display  very  comdderable  artistic  skill.  Hs  is  u-o  the 
anthor  of  a  '  History  of  British  Quadropeda,'  in  Jardine's 
*  Naturalist's  Library.*  In  1843  ho  paUished  a '  Histoiy  of 
the  Midluscotis  Animals  of  the  connties  of  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  and  Banff.'  He  also  prodoesd  a '  Concbelogiat's 
Text-Book,'  which  has  gone  through  a  Xk^  nombec 
editions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  bad  prepared  for  the  press  a 
volume  on  the  'Natural  Histoiy  of  Dee-Side,'  .which  ooc- 
usied  of  an  acooonl  of  a  pcraonal  tour  ap  the  valley  and 
amona  the  monntaina  of  Dee-Side.  It  also  oeotained 
sketches  of  the  geology,  botany,  and  soology  of  the  di-triet, 
with  lists  of  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  of  Dee- 
Side.  As  this  work  could  bwlly  be  eapecied  to  meet  with  a 
remunerative  sale  the  Umily  declined  to  publish  it,  and  the 
existence  of  the  manascript  haviug  bren  made  known  to  the 
Queen  of  Eoghuid  she  generously  purchased  it  of  the  fsBuly, 
BJid  the  work  has  since  been  pablished  by  her  MHjMty*H 
oommand.  It  ferms  a  handsDois  oeiave  wnmo,  iUvacrum 
with  several  woodeots  of  the  seeasnr «{ the  district,  and  ooa- 
tains  a  carefully  execoted  map  of  the  distriet  •{  the  lifar 
Dee,  in  which  the  geolofiry  of  the  valley  and  BkeaateiBs  is 
laid  down.  This  work  was  printed  for  private  cireulation. 
and  was  very  liberally  presented  to  the  uataialists,  nainral 
history  societies,  and  public  liteaiies  of  Great  &itaitt  by  His 
Koyal  HigbnesB  Prince  Albert. 

Dr.  MacgUUvray  left  behind  him  a  huge  Cuaily.  His 
eldeat  sen,  Mr.  John  MacgilUvray,  aeoempaniod  Captain 
Stanly  in  the  Toysge  of  the  Rattlesnake,  and  pnbli^ad  an 
account  of  the  Toysge  on  his  re  tarn.  He  hss  abo  pablished 
eeveral  papers  en  varietia  deimrtmeats  of  nataral  history. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  character  sppcared  ioa  aettoe 
of  his  *  British  Birds  *  in  the '  Athenaam  '  for  166S 

"  Dr.  Maegillivray  was  a  astaralist,  and  oeo  of  no  mean 
order.  H>>d  he  confined  bis  »>  tentiea  to  a  &w  of  the  eibjeets 
of  the  vast  field  ovec  which  he  laboared  with  mweariad 
indostiy  through  a  long  life,  be  weald  periuqw  havo  attained 
a  yet  higher  p(Mition  as  a  man  of  sdeuce  thau  that  whirfi  he 
reaclMd.  Whilst  in  the  fields,  on  the  monntains,  er  by  thp 
ses-shors,  he  bad  an  eye  to  ovetr  aatanl  ebjeot  that  lor- 
rounded  nim^  and  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  them 
is  expressed  in  thenumeroniq^sliieaUidSvate  w^^hebas 
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writteo  on  botanr,  g«>l<^,  and  loology.  Thoodi  a  lirt  of 
Dr.  Maqpllimy  s  works  would  alone  oocmpy  a  Ui:g6  space, 
jet  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  cloaat.  Tbouitn  one  of  the  most 
dili^nt  of  compilefs,  be  was  a  laborions  orifjinal  inTewtigator. 
Whilst  he  lived  by  natural  history  as  a  profession,  he  pm- 
■aed  it  as  a  science,  and  in  retnm  for  the  scanty  means 
which  it  afforded  towards  the  necersitiea  of  existence,  he 
mdared  *  lane  amount  of  ohswfatioo  made  with  ^reat 
labour  and  sal^aaeritfet.  Although  natmally  »  amiable 
■Mn,  he  has  Aaqnently  in  his  worka— as  ia  oflm  the  ease 
with  lelf-edncated  men  of  an  ardent  character — eiprossod 
himself  strongly  on  the  views  of  others,  and  in  this  way  he 
made  rnsny  enemies  dorior  his  life.  Now  that  the  grave 
hu  closed  over  him,  even  those  with  whom  ha  moat  di&red 
will  look  bHck  on  his  career  only  to  admire." 

MACH^RIUM,  a  genas  of  Plants  belon^ng  to  the 
aatnr&l  order  L^uminotm.  One  species,  M.  SiAomburgHi, 
prodaces  the  itaka  Wood  of  Oayana,  remarkable  for  its 
brown  and  bhiek  itnaks,  on  which  aGConnt  it  ia  employed 
ia  cabinet-work. 

MACHYNLLETH.  [MoNTOOMiaTraiaa.] 

HACLURA,  a  jgenns  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnial 
order  MoraCM.  The  finit  of  M.  auranttaca,  the  Osage 
Orange,  is  as  large  as  the  fist,  oiange-colonred,  and  filled 
with  a  velluw  netid  slime,  with  which  the  native  tribes 
mear  tneir  faces  when  going  to  war.  The  wood  of  M. 
Unetoria  i^  the  dye-wood  called  Fostic ;  it  emtains  Horine, 
a  peeoliar  colonring  sabstaoce ;  its  frait  is  pleasant ;  and 
need  in  North  American  mediciue  for  the  same  porpoaes  as 
the  black  mnlbenry  in  Earope.  According  to  Martins,  both 
the  other  SMcies  of  the  genns  yield  fustic  in  Braul.  (Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kinijclom.) 

MACROGYSTIS,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Fucaeete,  and  the  tribe  Laminaridd.  The 
onorniODS  fronds  produced  by  if.  pyri/era  have  been  spoken 
of  by  many  navinators.  They  appear  to  be  from  600  to 
IfiOO  foet  in  length ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  nairow,  and  at 
the  base  of  each  is  a  Tesiel«  filled  with  air,  without  which  it 
woold  be  imposnUe  for  the  plant  to  support  its  enoniunis 
length  in  the  water,  the  stem  not  being  thicker  than  the 
finger,  and  the  opper  branches  as  alender  as  common  pack- 
thread. This  pluit  was  seen  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  in  61' 
8.  lat,  in  Urse  vogetatiag  patehea  wharerer  the  water  waa 
free  of  icel^  ergs. 

MACRODfPTERYX.  [NioH^JAas.] 

MACROOIX)SSA.  [CBKiROPmRA.] 

MACHOOM,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post  and  maricet- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Sallaue,aDd  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Killamey,  in  SI" 
W  N.  tat.,  8"  60'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  S4^  miles  W. 
from  Corit,^  and  182^  miles  8.W.  by  S.  from  Doolin.  The 

Epnlaiioo  in  1861  waa  3727,  besides  in  the  workhouse, 
seroom  Poor-I«w  Union  comprises  ili  electonl  cUvhdons, 
with  an  area  of  179,106  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
37,894.  The  town  consints  prindpaUy  o£  one  street  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  occupied  in  great  part  by  cabina  and  other 
mean  dwelling  Near  ihe  oeoln  are  some  good  houses  and 
diops.  The  parish  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the 
■essions-hoasB  and  bridewell,  and  a  market-house,  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  Union  workhouse  are  the  public  edifices. 
Petty-seKoons  are  h«ld  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  1 2th 
day  of  May,  July,  September,  and  November.  There  is  a 
lai^  weekly  market.  Maeroom  Castle  is  a  fine  old  structure 
orcrtiaoniig  the  river. 

M*C»0P1PER,  agenni  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
osder  Pimneem.   M,  methystieum^  the  Ava,  is  the  most 
«alabrated  of  the  narooUc  Pepper- Worts.   It  haa  cordate 
acuminate  manynwrved  leaves  ;  solitaiy  azillarr  qrikes, 
Tsry  short,  peduncalated,  and  spreading.    Tha  niioma  is 
thick,  woody,  rugged,  and  aromatic.   It  ia  used  in  tinemte 
against  ohroaic  rheumatism.   Macerated  in  water  it  'forms 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  the  Otahetians  make  use 
as  a  medicine ;  they  make  themselves  dnmk,  after  which 
wy  eopions  perspiriUon  comes  on :  this  larts  tluee  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  patient  is  enzod. 
MACRORHINUS.  rSaAiA.] 
MADATEUS.  rCB«iROPTBBA.l 
MADELEY.  [S^aonHiaa.] 
MADISON.  [iHDuitA.] 
MAES.  fMAss.  a'.  2.1 
.   MAOENDIB,  FRANCOIS,  a  distinniiahed  French  phy- 
MUB  and  phnioloeist.  Althongh  fais  bther  pnctised  as  a 
pbgracun  in  Paris,  he  was  bom  at  Bordeanx  on  the  ISth  of 


October  1783.  He  was  soon  after  bron^t  to  Paris,  whan 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother.  Hia  fallrar  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  period, 
waa  mayor  of  the  10th  arrondissement,  a  member  of  the 
Hospital  Council,  and  of  the  Commune  do  Paris.  He  abe 
nurried  a  aecond  time,  and  the  result  was  an  almost  antin 
u^lect  of  his  child,  who  is  said  not  to  hn^-o  been  aUa  to  read 
at  the  age  of  ten.  Ho  waa  bowavar  then  aeu  to  achool,  aad 
at  the  ace  of  had  adiioved  such  aneeaia  that  fas  wsi 

rewardadwitha^iaaattbeaimoal  CMMouB.  Thraaqh  his 
fiither  he  waa  intmlBoad  to  the  cel^mUed  Boyor,  and  beeaai 
his  pupil,  and  afterwards  Ms  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  after  an  examination  by  concoui»,  ha  wsi 
appoiuted  aide  d'anatomie  {prosector)  in  the  Faculty  ei 
Medicine,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  demonstrator.  In  thii 
position  he  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  study  «f 
surgery,  but  he  was  indaeed  by  Dopnytren  to  give  up  thii 
hnnch  of  the  medical  art,  and  devote  himself  to  the  iff«diee 
of  medicine.  He  vras  subsequently  appointed  physiciaii  to 
the  Hotel  Dieo.  In  1810  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  ofSciences;  he  waa  alsoamember  of  tha  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  in  1831  he  succeeded  Profossn  Becamior,  iA* 
had  resided  on  the  aeceiwoD  of  Louis  Philiroe  to  tha  thnae 
of  France,  in  tha  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  CoIl«ge  of  Fnoes. 

Profissaor  Mamndie  waa  a  laborions  writer  as  wall  as  om 
of  the  most  ilTustriona  phydological  experimentali«ts  sad 
discoverers.  His  larfter  works  are  as  follows  '  Fotmai- 
laire  pour  la  Pr^raratioo  et  Emploi  de  plosiears  nonvaaix 
Medicaments.*  This  work  was  published  in  1821,  and  was 
speedily  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Earope.  It 
contained  an  account  of  the  action  of  those  potent  active 
principles  found  in  plants,  which  had  at  that  time  been 
mtrodneed  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  more  particalarlr 
by  the  exertions  of  French  chemists  and  physiciaoa.  ft 
included  such  remedies  as  morphine,  strychnino,  prusiic 
acid,  and  others,  on  the  operation  of  which  on  the  animal 

Sitem  Magandie  had  sucoessfuUy  experimentad.  %  *  Fr&ts 
^mentaira  de  Physiolo^*  Tl^  work  was  ot^iBaUy 
publisbod  in  two  volumes  ^  Farik  in  1616-17.  It  went 
thntogh  several  editions,  and  was  afterwards  entitled, 
'El^mens  de  Phisiol(^e.*  It  was  translated  into  Oennan 
and  English,  and  for  many  years  it  was  one  of  tha  best 
manuals  of  phys  ology  for  the  use  of  students.  3,  'LpfOBs 
snr  Iss  Phraomtees  phyiiiqaea  de  la  Vie.'  These  woe  a 
series  of  lectorea  delivered  at  different  times,  and  col- 
lected t<^eiher  by  M.  J.  James,  and  published  in  183648. 
These  were  alao  translated,  though  occupying  four  toIuimb, 
into  Q«rman.  4,  '  Le^oite  snr  les  Fonctions  et  les  Maladies 
dn  Systime  iierveux.'  These  also  weie  lectnies  delivered  in 
the  College  of  France,  and  were  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1639.  6,  '  Leftms  snr  le  Snng.*  These  lectures  on  the 
blood  were  also  pablinbed  in  Paris  in  1839.  6,  '  Rechenhes 
philosodiiqnes  et  dinicioes  snr  Is  liqnide  oepmlo-iaehubeB, 
on  eerebro-spinsl,'  Pans,  1848.  In  addition  to  tbew  Isigsr 
works,  Ma^Hidie  published  a  large  number  of  papen, 
which  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  '  Comptea  lla- 
dus,'  and  contained  in  the  'Joumal  de  Physiologie  expe- 
rimeotale,'  a  periodical  which  he  srarted  in  1821,  and  which 
he  coutinned  to  edit  for  ten  years.  He  was  alao  a  oontnb^ 
to  several  of  the  Dictionnaires  which  appeared  in  Fiance 
during  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  He  wnts 
for  the  '  Dictiunnaire  de  MM&ine  «t  de  ChinrKie  pratiqae,* 
the  *  EncvdopBsdie  des  Qens  dn  Monde,'  and  the  *  Diction- 
naire  de  M^feine  usuelle.* 

Although  Hage&die  wanted  the  generalising  power  which 
would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  European  iihyaiulogy, 
he  vras  moat  industrious  in  the  performance,  and  it^eniosi 
in  devising  of  jdivaiological  experiments.  It  was  as  sa 
experimoitar  th^  ne  pndneed  a  lasting  impnasioo  on  tht 
pngnss  of  physhdogy.  In  fut  so  nameroDs  wate  hia  e^ 
riments  at  one  time  on  living  SDinuli,  that  tha  aathoritiss  is 
France  thought  it  necesssiy  to  inteifoie.  Soma  of  ths 
reoulls  of  his  pbyidolo(^caI  anqniries  are  too  important  ta  he 
passed  over  in  this  notice : — 

1.  Magendie  first  sncceasfally  demtmatrated  wttat  had 
been  only  saspected  b^  previous  physiologists,  that  the  vtrias 
wera  organs  of  abs<»puon.  His  experiments  on  this  sobjeet 
have  been  reijarded  by  phniologists  as  salting  this  i|nistiiis 
at  rest,  and  proving  that  ue  Teiui  an  tha  gnat  sfniti  in  tha 
absorption  of  liqaid^. 

fi.  OM  numerous  expmiments  on  the  ahsorptiou  of  possoss 
lad  to  a  mon  aocnrato  apprehension  of  the  nature  «  than 
action  on  the  human  s^em.  He^flcrt  demonstnted  tint 
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atiyehiiu  acts  npcm  Um  ipiul  cord,  and  dMtiwjnby  jmlymM 
the  nerve*  of  respiration,  tboa  indacing  aiphjrxu. 

8.  He  gave  a  more  accurate  aceoont  of  the  act  of  Tomiting, 
and  thowed  how  litUa  it  depended  en  the  action  of  toe 
■tomach  itaeU. 

^  Ha  invaitigBtod  with  great  can  Um  mUmi  «f  hjrdro- 
^fwiH^  «r  pnune  acid  «  the  huun  ^yBtan,  and  drew 
•ttentuMi  to  Us  value  ai  a  ranedy  in  oerUin  famm  of  oongh 
srinns  from  irritation  in  the  lungik 

6.  Long  before  the  cheoiieal  nature  oi  food  was  nndvstood, 
Ma^endie  Jpouited  oat  that  non-nitngenooa  food*  woeo  innn- 
tritiooB.  Tbia  ooncloaion  waa  the  xaaolt  of  a  long  aeries  of 
eoqterimants  on  the  feeding  of  the  lower  animals. 

6.  He  perfunued  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  admiaaion 
ni  tax  into  the  veins,  aud  showed  how  likely  this  was  to  be 
»  caose  of  death  in  operations  about  the  throat. 

7.  Uagendie  moat  share  with  Sir  Charles  Bell  tlie  hononr 
of  iMving  discovered  the  real  fanctiona  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
Wal^  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  roots  to  the 
RBoal  nerves.  Ball  showed  that  the  nerves  perfonned  two 
luetinns,  that  of  ■ataation  and  toIiUmi,  and  that  theae  wm 
■onetimes  se[«nto,  bat  the  final  demimstration  of  the  two 
roots  of  the  spinal  ntrvea  being  devoted  to  the  two  aeparate 
fnnetionS}  aeems  to  have  been  first  clearly  established  by 
jMwendie. 

To  U)eefl  more  important  discoveries  and  investigations 
nnst  be  added  a  large  number  of  experimental  research*^ 
npon  the  fanctions  tn  the  bnun,  its  parts  and  nerves.  If 
these  did  not  lead  to  immediate  and  decisive  resnlts,  they 
Itave  been  important  &cts  by  means  of  whli^i  others  have 
been  since  gniiled  to  more  correct  conelnnioDs. 

Hageudie  was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr, 
and  few  men  gained  more  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  government  in  matters  of  pnblic  health,  whilst  amongst 
the  medical  probamm  he  waa  held  in  the  greatest  reapect  on 
■eeonnt  of  m«  great  talent  and  original  genioa.  Ha  died  on 
the  8tb  of  October  1856. 

HAOHERAFELT.  [LomwioauT.l 

MAOONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natoml 
order  SamTidacea,  The  flowers  are  polynmons  ;  the  male 
flowers  nave  a  S-parted  unequal  reflexed  calyx ;  petals  0, 
linear,  and  unequal ;  disc  unequal  between  the  petals  and 
stamens,  on  one  side  long  and  double,  in  the  other  short, 
simple,  and  rugose  ;  stamens  6,  -diclinate.  Hermaphrodite 
flowers  as  in  the  male,  bat  stamens  mach  ampler  and  not 
diclinate ;  ovary  3-celled,  many-seeded ;  styles  curved ; 
stigma  3-iobed ;  capMule  luge,  woody,  3-v^vea,  locnliciHal ; 
semis  larse,  flattened,  surronnded  with  a  «ing }  hilum  in  the 
edge.  The  species  are  trees  with  a  corky  bark ;  Imtos 
alternate,  abruptly  pnaate,  withoai  stipnles;  flowers 
panicled. 

M.  pt(6««M  is  nsmall  tree  eomnon  in  the  western  deserts 
of  the  province  of  Minas  Genes  in  Brazil.  It  has  downy 

blanches ;  leaflets  8,  ovate  or  oblong,  sessile^  deeply  emar- 
ginated  and  downy ;  the  flowers  in  a  terminal  sessile  or 
stalked  nanide  from  0  to  16  inches  long ;  calyx  downy, 
yellowish^reen  ;  petals  linear,  obtuse  above,  in  the  middle 
smooth  and  durk  purple,  at  the  edges  and  point  downy  and 
creeu  ;  fruit  a  large,  woody,  globose,  3-comered,  somewhat 
depressed  capsule,  with  3  "nuves,  3  cells,  and  many  seeds. 
The  ashes  of  this  plant  are  extremely  alkaline.  The  bark  is 
used  for  subduing  the  swellings  produced  in  the  skin  of 
hones  by  the  slings  of  insects.  The  leavos  of  this  species 
and  M.  glabnUa  are  poisonous  to  fishes. 
HAGFIE-MOTH.  [ABaaxis.l 

UAI,  ANGBtO,  CARDINAL,  and  Prefect  of  the  Vati- 
can Library,  Rome,  was  bom  at  Sehilpario,  a  monnt^n  vil- 
lage of  the  province  of  Bergamo,  Italy,  March  7, 178S.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  village  school,  and  his 
first  master  in  the  bigher  studies  was  the  ex-Jesuit  Father, 
Lewis  Motd  de'  Caspitani.  In  1799  Mozzi,  struck  by  the 
taste  and  capacity  for  classical  learning  which  Mai  displayed, 
selected  him,  alimg  witb  foar  other  youths  of  the  viUa^e,  to 
enter  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuit  society,  which,  although 
elsewhere  suppressed,  the  Doke  of  Parma,  with  the  sanction 
of  Pins  VI.,  was  about  to  re-establish  at  Columo,  a  small 
city  of  his  duchy.  In  this  community  Mai  resided  till  the 
provisional  rewtontion  of  the  society  in  Naples  (1804), 
whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Clreek  and  Latin  liter- 
ntnn.  ,  Aboat  the  and  of  18t)5,  he  was  tnn^srred  to  Borne 
fiv  Uio  completion  of  his  tlieolo|pcal  stadias,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  nmovad  to  Orvieto,  on  tlw  invitation  of  the 
bishop,  Oiarobattista  Lamlunsdiiai.  He  was  ben  admitted 


to  {ffieet^  orders ;  and  to  tbe  opportnnities  whidi  he  thus 
snjoyod^  of  intereonne  with  two  learned  Spanish  fathers  of 
tbe  Society,  Mtmtero  and  Menchaca,  he  nimaelf  used  to 
ascribe  not  ouly  his  familiarity  with  Lha  Hebrew  language, 
bat  wltat  much  more  sensibly  uflnenced  his  after-career,  nis 
aocorata  knowledge  of  paloognphy,  and  hit  skill  in  deci- 
phering ancient  manuscripts. 

Mai  returned  to  Rome  in  1808,  just  about  the  tiaw  wiiett 
the  contest  of  Piua  VII.  with  Napoleon  was  readying  the 
crisis ;  and  an  order  issued  by  tbe  Tieanty,  commanding  all 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  luly  to  return  to  ttietr  reapeet- 
ive  provinces,  compelled  him  to  chaipge  his  residence  once 
asain.  Happily  for  Uis  interests  of  literatare  he  settJed  at 
Milan. 

The  Ambrosian  Libranr  of  that  city  had  loog  been  known 
as  rich  in  manuscripts  oi  the  highest  interest — the  remnant 
of  the  treasurtiS  ot  the  old  monaatic  libnuies,  especially 
those  of  Bobbio  and  Lncca,  and  of  some  of  the  suppretved 
Benedictine  convents  of  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Maw  of  its  best  tresaares  had  been  made  pnblie  by 
Uo»tori|  Mabillon,  and  ihe  Benedictine  editon ;  but  then 
yet  remained  a  department  entirely  nnexulMed,  whidi  Mai 
som  approNiated  to  himeelf,  and  which  naa  smce  eoma  to 
be  re{;ardea  as  exclusively  his  own— that  of  palimpsest  or 
re-wntten  muinscripis,  in  whidi  the  original  writing  has 
been  effaced  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  later  work  written 
over  it.  Through  tbe  influence  of  Padre  ii<an  and  the  re- 
commendation of  his  friends,  and  especially  of  Count 
Mellerio  of  Milan,  Mai  was  admitted  an  associate  and 
eventually  a  doctor  of  this  celebrated  library  ;  uud,  from  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Milan  till  his  ultimate  translation  to 
the  Vatican,  he  laboured  in  his  novel  editori>iI  career  with  a 
zeal  and  success  not  unworthy  of  tbe  traditional  glories  of 
his  countiy.  His  first  essav  as  an  author  was  a  Latin  trans- 
lation (with  a  commentary}  of  Isocrates  *  De  Permotationo  * 
(1813),  tbe  original  of  which  had  been  published  by  a  Greek 
named  Andrew  Mostoxidi  in  the  prerious  year;  but  this 
was  onl^  the  prelude  of  his  &r  more  remarkable  successes  in 
tbe  decipherment  and  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripts. 
Up  to  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  Koster  and 
Wetstein'a  readings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  from 
the  '  Ciidex  Epbremi,'  Knittel's  portions  of  the  Gothic  Bibk 
of  Ulphllas,  Peter  Bmns's  fragment  uf  the  uioety-first  book 
of  Livy,  and  Barrett's  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels,  palinipsest 
litentore  was  entirely  nntned.  Within  a  few  yean  Mai 
deciphered  and  published  frum  palimpsest  sources  two 
volumes  of  ioedited  fragments  of  Ciceio's  'Urittionsi*  a 
volume  of  letten  and  other  writings  of  Fronto,  the  pi  ece^tor 
of  Marcos  Aurelius  ;  some  fragments  of  tbe  lost  *  Yidolaria ' 
of  Plautus  ;  a  lost  wwk  of  Porphyrins,  the  Platoni^t ;  some 

Sortions  of  Dionyrius  of  Halicamassus ;  two  woika  of  Philo 
adans :  «ght  oraUons  of  Lynmaebaa  j  an  oration  of  Ismis  ; 
two  books  of  the  Sybilline  Tenes ;  and  several  other  works 
of  the  same  charncter. 

During  this  time  Mai,  although  a  member  of  the  Jesuit 
Sodety,  nad  not  taken  the  solemn  vowa  of  the  order,  wbidi 
indeed  was  not  formally  restored  by  papal  authority  till  1B14. 
It  was  then  thought,  both  bv  his  supenon  and  by  the  nutho- 
rities  at  Rome,  that  he  could  render  more  effective  services 
to  litentore  and  to  religion  by  remaining  attached  to  the 
Ambrosian  Library.  Accordingly,  with  the  full  approval  of 
all  the  authorities,  he  withdrew  from  the  Society,  and  re- 
mained, as  a  simple  priest,  at  Milan  till  1819,  wlien  he  was 
called  to  Rome  as  chief  k«>eper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
canon  of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Petal's,  and  domestic  prelate  of 
the  Pope  Pius  VII,  Soon  after  his  establishment  in  the 
Vatican,  be  completed  what  waa  wanUng  in  those  fragments 
of  Fronto  which  he  bad  already  printM  at  Milan ;  naviug 
happily  disoovered  in  the  Vatican  the  missing  portion  of  the 
mannscript  from  which  the  Milanese  fragments  had  bwen 
printed,  and  which  bad  (as  well  as  the  Milanese  manu-eript) 
originally  belonged  to  the  libnry  at  Bobbio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
oot  of  Italy — a  larf:e  and  interesting  portion  of  the  long-lost 
'  De  Repnblic&'  of  Cicero,  the  fiagments  of  which  he  arranged 
with  consummate  skill  in  their  respective  order,  and  inter- 
wove with  all  the  known  extracts  of  the  work  which  lud 
been  preserved  by  ancient  anthorsL  The  whole  text  he 
illustrated  by  a  critical  commentary  of  exceeding  inteiwi^ 
which  at  once  established  his  npntatim  as  one  «  the  fint 
scholars  of  ti^e  age. 

From  these  comparatively  desultoiy  lahQiiis  be  tumod  to  a 
project  not  unworthy  of  the  ^lniies|^aii| 
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ihip.  Selecting  from  tb«  vast  and  til\  then  inperfeetly 
explored  manaseript  tre&Miire»  of  the  Vatican,  he  prepared 
faia  '  StTiptonim  veteram  Nova  CoUectio  e  Vatiomia  Codtci- 
buedita/ — a  vast  aeriei  of  ten  4to  v^nmea  (Rome  182S, 
and  foUoving  >aui),  on  the  plan  of  the  Taiioiia  ^Reot^oft^ 

Gibliabeduderdiflnoit  titles  oylfabSlon,  Pex,Mont&ncon, 
oratori,  and  othm.  It  it  a  work  of  immenae  laboor  and 
reieandi,  and  of  a  moat  miaeellaneonf  cfaanctCT— Oreek  and 
Latin,  Bacnd  and  profane,  theological,  hutorical,  patrii>tieal, 
and  phUoaophkal.  One  of  the  Tolnmea,  tfae  wconH,  is 
perhaps  thit  most  eniovs  of  tfae  entire,  contuning  considw- 
sbia  nm^anta,  noovered  from  a  7*17  early  psKmpsest 
mannscnpt,  of  almost  all  the  ancieni  ureek  and  Roman 
hiotoriitiu,  Fol^bios,  Diodoms  Siculas^  Diooyaiaa  of  Hali- 
csmassoSj  Dion  Csssios,  Appian,  Dexippaa,  Eauapios,  and 
otiieia. 

The  'Vaticana  Collectio,'  was  qnickly  folloved  hj  a 
nmilar  collection  in  ten  Tolnraes,  6to,  'Claasici  Sciiptores 
ex  Codicihns  Viticanis  editi,*  completed  in  1838 ;  vhich 
inclnded  soma  of  the  editor^a  earlier  poblicationa  (especially 
the  *  De  Repnblicfc ;  althon^,  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  Tolmne^  its  contents  are  entiidy  new.  while  he  waa 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  this  ■eiiea  he  held  the  laborioos 
and  responsible  post  of  secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1GE33 ;  ud  it  was  olMMTed 
with  wonder  that  his  extensiTe  literary  engagements  never 
were  suffered  to  iuterfers  with  the  duties  of  the  secretariate. 
His  active  and  biisitieint-like  habits,  the  promptness  of  his 
dpcifions,  and  the  pradence  and  di»creUon  of  his  whole 
administration,  an  still  gratefollr  ranembered  by  the  mem- 
hen  of  the  Tsiiou  xnisiioiii  under  tbe  mrvdllanca  of  the 
Propatfanda. 

After  five  yf  ars  of  service  in  this  laboiions  offlce,  he  was 
named  (1838)  eardina],  at  the  same  time  with  his  frit- nd  and 
sDccessor  iu  the  Vatican  Library,  Menufanti ;  and  soon  after- 
wards waa  appointed  to  aevenl  important  aiid  confidential 
offivea  in  the  Roman  eovrt,  chiefly  of  a  literary  character. 
He  was  namsd  sneeesnTt-ly  Prefeet  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Supervidon  «f  the  Oriental  Press  j  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
greiiation  of  the  Index ;  and  Prefeet  of  the  Coner^ation  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  still 
more  rongniial  post  of  Libnuian  of  the  Soman  Chorch. 

This  elevation  did  not  intempt  in  the  slightest  dwres  the 
literaiT  Ibbcnrs  in  wliich  he  had  been  en^iged.  Scarcely 
waa  the  collection  of  *  Classiei  Aoctores  *  cunipletvd  when 
he  commenced  a  similar  one,  also  in  ten  vulumes,  8vo, 
*Spicil^Tim  RomiLQm'  (1839-44),  equally  interesting  and 
varioQS  in  its  contents,  and  a  loorth  collection  entitled, 
*  No\'a  Patrnm  Bibliotheea,*  pablished  in  18S3  in  mx  volnmes 
4to  i  thos  completing  a  series  nnparallele<l  since  the  dajs  of 
Moratori,  and  indet^d  for  more  extraordioaiy  thau  Uie  older 
eolleetiona,  from  the  dreomstaoee  that  it  was  compiled  fiom 
the  mere  gleanings  which  had  escaped  the  research  of  the 
earlier  generations  of  editors  and  collectors.  Several  yfara 
before,  he  had  undertaken  to  edit  tiw  well-known  *  Codex  Vati- 
canoB '  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  with  various  readings 
and  prolegomena.  The  text  of  this  edition  was  printed  many 
years  before  his  death,  bat  its  publication  was  deliiyed  iu 
order  that  it  micfat  be  accompanied  by  the  intended  prolego- 
mena. He  died  however  at  Albano,  September  8, 18&4,  in 
his  serenty-tfaiid  year,  leaving  this  great  work  still  unpub- 
Hshed  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  since  hi*  deatii 
no  tracK  has  been  fonnd  among  his  papers  of  the  long-expected 
dissertations  which  be  had  intended  to  prefix  to  the  *  Codex 
Vaticantis.*  It  Is  conjectared  either  that,  engrossed  by 
his  other  manifold  editorial  occupations,  he  deferred  year 
nfter  year  this  anxious  and  difficult  taak,  or  that,  dtBBati«fied 
vitb  tfae  execntion,  he  iu  the  and  destroyed  what  he  faad 
prepared. 

Caidinal  H>i*s  aUlilies  h  an  editor  were  of  the  very 
highest  order.  While  his  coIlecUoos  comprise  an  infinite 
variety  of  anthors  of  evciy  age,  of  every  country,  of  every 
varieiy  of  style,  and  in  every  department  (rf  literature,  in  aU 
he  appears  equally  the  master.  Whether  the  subject  be 
theology  or  hisiory.orlaw,  or  languages,  or  general  literature, 
his  leaminji  is  never  at  fault,  aLd  his  critical  ssgacitv  never 
hiils.  In  the  many  delicate  and  difficult  queatious  wTiich  so 
often  arise ; — in  assigning  an  anonymoaa  maoDscript  to  its 
true  author,  in  colleciing  fragments  of  the  same  work  and 
dovetailing  them  together  into  intellisible  order,  in  selecting 
from  a  heap  of  unknown  materials  all  that  is  nnpoblished, 
and  dedding  opon  the  question  of  its  genuineness  or  its 
intrinsic  value ;  in  a  word,  in  all  the  thousand  investigations 


wfaldi  fall  «o  the  lot  of  a  critical  editor  treadiii;  npea  onteiaA 
ground,  he  possessed  a  skill  and  acuteneas  which  can  bardly 
be  described  as  other  than  instinctive,  a^  which,  talui^  ints 
aeeonnt  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  ei^agvd  bam, 
must  be  reganted  as  littie  short  of  marvellons. 

The  private  charaotsr  of  Oardinal  Mai  has  be«n  vdl 
described  as  the  Tsry  ideal  of  ft  Ghristiaa  scholar.  KmnmOf 
deroted  to  the  duties  of  his  saorad  calling,  faa  y«t  Itfvsi 
literature  for  its  own  sake  also,  and  he  was  evor  fiwwiMrtui 
ereiT  project  for  its  advancement  He  was  a  ■mabcr  vi  aO 
the  leading  literary  societies  ef  Italy,  and  not  vnfraqvMtfy 
read  papers  in  tiuM  of  Rome  and  Milan.  Bis  efaariti««  wass 
at  all  times  liberal  and  indeed  munificent ;  and  at  faia  death 
(reservifig  to  the  Vatican  Library  the  right  to  pnrchaK  it  at 
a  moderate  price)  he  bequeathed  tfae  proceeds  uf  tb*  sale  af 
his  noble  library  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  lb«  poor  si 
his  native  village  of  Sehilpario.  A  mooument  baa  beat 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Anaatuoi^  bom 
wliich  fae  derived  hia  title  as  cardinal. 

MAIANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  hekmgiiig  toAi 
natural  order  A^raffoeem.  It  haa  a  4-parted  periaath ;  As 
s^ments  horizontally  patent  orrellexed,deadttoiM ;  mamm 
4 ;  style  1 ;  stigma  blunt ;  beny  S-oeUed ;  edb  l-Modad. 

jr.  Hfoliitm  has  a  stem  with  two  allemat*,  staJk«l,  trio- 
gular,  cordate  leaves ;  tfae  stem  is  from  6  to  8  ioAm  fai^ ; 
root  fUiform ;  lesves  verf  deeply  cordate  ;  raeeme  tormiaal, 
resembling  a  spike;  flowers  small;  stgmenta  rrileni; 
berry  yellow  with  brown  spots.  It  is  fonnd  in  woods  ik  tfas 
north  of  England. 

MAIDENHEAD.  rBasKaHTBK.l 

MAILATH,  JAN08  NEPOMtJK,  an  ingenioM  Hungfr 
rian  poet  and  historian,  wss  bom  at  Pesth  on  tbo  14th  of 
October  1786,  and  was  the  fonrleenth  child  <tf  sfiuBilytf 
eighteen.  He  received  sn  excellent  education  at  Erlau  and 
Raah,  and  his  father.  Count  Joseph  Hailatfa,  aa  Ausuia 
minister  of  state,  introduced  faim  into  the  sum  serrie^ 
which  he  wss  compelled  to  relinquish  after  ten 
increasing  weakness  of  eye-sight.  For  two  yoaisiM  waa  for- 
bidden to  re«l  and  write,  and  it  was  daring  this  iSm»  that 
he  resolved  to  dsvoto  himssif  to  lileratars.  Hii  worfca  of 
poetry  and  history  are  nnmsious.  Many  of  hi>  poem  nd 
one  of  his  histories,  that  *  Of  tiie  Belif^ons  TOassnawna  i& 
HuDganr,'arein  the  Hungarian  language;  most  of  the  othen 
are  in  German.  He  traiulated  wittt  auccess  into  O*  rman  the 
'Hinify*  of  Kisfaludy.  His  'History  of  the  Magyars' 
(6  vols.,  1828-31),  and  his  '  History  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire* (S  vols.,  1834-fiO),  are  the  most  impoitant  of  his 
nistorical  works :  the  latter  contains  the  result  of  bis  invcs- 
tigationa  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Cunnt  Hailath. 
who  returned  to  the  public  Kcrvice  and  held  the  office  ef  a 
counsellor  of  the  Hungarian  Chancery  and  some  othsfs  at 
Pesth,  was  a  member  of  tfae  Hungarian  ConservatiTe  puty, 
and  in  his  history  mentims  his  own  name,  alone  witk 
that  of  Count  Stephen  Stecfaenyi,  as  those  of  tho  007  tm 
magnates  who  oppoasd  what  he  enarseterises  aa  tbo  VM^eat 
and  opprasuTO  pioceedings  oi  tfae  Magyars  in  forcing  theh 
lai'guage  on  the  six  million  inhsbitants  of  the  country,  wbeat 
languages  were  entiiely  dilTerent.  The  whole  of  bu  nanir 
tive  of  the  conduct  ot  the  Kossuth  party  in  Hun^uy  befise 
tfae  outbreak  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  a  ststemmt  of  ow 
sidv  of  die  question  which  is  little  knou'U  in  England.  Ihs 
resulla  to  unfortunate  Mailath  uere  most  disastrooa.  De- 
prived of  the  posts  he  held  in  Hungary  by  the  revolution  sf 
1848,  he  appears  to  have  betn  unable  to  obtain  a  compcw- 
tion  from  the  Austrian  government.  Hialiteraiy  labovudid 
not  prove  remunerative,  and  his  fortitude  gave  way  uudtf 
tfae  combined  afflictions  of  poverty,  exile,  oldsge,  and  blind- 
ness. The  old  man,  whose  productions  have  earned  faia  a 
permanent  and  honourable  ^ace  In  the  literature  of  both 
Hungary  and  Oennanv,  was  driven  by  the  prummo  d 
exireuie  destitution  to  drown  him»elf  in  the  Lake  of  Staia- 
berg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  and  with  him  hii  daoghter,  iriw  had 
for  bome  time  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  Tfau  moat  paiafid 
catastrophe  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  Jaanair  1800. 

MAINTENON.  [EuHB-n-Loia.] 

MALACANTHU5.  [Labsidji.] 

MALACHITE.  (Oreen  Malaekite,  CaiioturU  efC«fper, 
MoKodi^ite.)  Usually  in  incrustations,  with  a  smooth  tube- 
rose botrvoidal  or  stalactitic  suifoee.  Structure  finely  and 
firmly  fibrous  ;  also  earthy.  Colour  light  green  ;  streak 
paler.  Usually  nearly  opaque.  Crystals  tiaoslucenL 
Lustre  of  crystals  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous;  but 
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TtrittiM  doll.  HuAuo^  frS  to  4.  Spteife  Qai^,  4. 
Craipedtioii 
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DuwItn  with  tffiMrmeoMtt  ia  nitrio  wid.  D«enpifftt«t  and 
UMkeni  beibn  Um  bIow*pip«,  wd  Imoihbm  putiy  «  Uaek 
Morim.  With  b«r«  it  fuM  to  »  dwp  gntn  globok,  and 
vltieMtolv  aflbcd*  «  bead  wpper.  It  ii  iwdilf  dinin- 
joishtd  bj  ill  ooppagr^rtH  oolonr  ud  iti  wweiation  with 
«(Wp«r  oiM,  It  nwinblai  a  Hlioaona  ore  of  eoi>par,  Chrvto- 
a  oommoo  ore  in  tha  raina*  of  tha  UiMMfpi  Talfry ; 
bat  It  ii  distingDiithed  hj  iti  complete  solatioa  and  eff*r- 
veacence  in  nitric  acid.  Tha  eoloar  also  ia  not  tha  blnish- 
green  of  ChiyNocolla.  Green  Malachite  nscally  accompanies 
other  ores  of  copper,  and  forms  incrustations,  wbich  when 
thick  have  the  colours  blended,  and  extremelj  delicate  in 
their  shad«i  atid  blending.  Perfect  ervBtals  are  qnite  Tare. 
The  mines  of  Siberia,  at  Niichne  Tayilsk,  have  afforded  great 
qaantitiM  of  this  ore.  A  mats  partly  disclosed  meAsnred 
at^  top  9  feet  by  18  feet ;  and  the  portion  nncovered  eoq- 
tainifa  at  least  hilf  a  million  pounds  of  para  Malachite. 
Other  noted  loealitiaa  are  Chesay  In  France,  Sandlodge  in 
Shetland.  Sdiwartsin  the  Tyrol,  Cornwall. Aastraliai  and  the 
island  ef  Coba.  Thii  mineral  receives  a  high  poHiih,  and  is 
nsed  for  inlaid  woric,  and  also  ear-rings,  snaff-boxes,  and 
yartou  ornamental  articles.  It  is  not  mnch  prised  in 
jeWfUery.  Very  large  masses  are  occasionally  obtained  in 
Anssia,  which  are  woiked  into  xlabs  for  tables,  mtntal-piece', 
and  Taaes,  which  are  of  exqaisite  beauty,  owing  to  the  deli- 
cate shadingH  and  radiation^  of  eolour.  In  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  IBSI  there  were  ma^Dificeat  specimens  of  this  mate- 
rial in  the  shape  of  doon  and  vases  sent  thiUier  by  the 
Emperor  of  Raasfa.  At  Versailles  there  is  a  room  famished 
entirely  with  tables,  cbaira,  jcc,  wrooeht  in  Malachite,  and 
the  eame  are  to  be  fom  d  in  other  European  palaces.  At 
Niaeline  Tagilak,  a  block  of  Malachite  was  obtained  wei^h- 
lag  40  tons.  Mahu:hite  is  sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery 
as  turquoise,  though  easily  diaiingouhed  1^  ita  shade  of 
colour  and  mneb  infailor  nardoeas.  It  la  a  valnable  ore 
when  abundant,  bat  it  ia  seldom  smelted  alone,  becaase  the 
metal  is  liable  to  escape  with  the  liberated  Tolatile  ingredi- 
ent, carbonic  acid. 

MALACHIUM,  agenoa  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  oataml 
order  Catyt^yUaeem.  It  has  S  sepals ;  6  oifld  or  entire 
petals  ;  10  stjonens  and  0  styles ;  the  capsules  opening  with 
0  bifid  valves. 

M.  aquaiieum,  "Water  Chlckweed,  has  a  decumbent  item, 
angular,  a-tcendiog,  and  covered  with  glandular  hain ;  aordate- 
oTato  leaves,  acuminate,  sessile,  the  lowest  one  stalked ; 
flowers  scattered,  »otilary,  in  the  furks  of  the  stem  ;  petals 
biMrtitA,  rather  eiceadins  the  oalyx  ;  capsule  exc*«ding  the 
■alvx.    It  IB  nooalW  fonnd  in  wet  places  in  Great  Britnin. 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES  t6  FfiOPS&TY.  [Law, 
Cnniiiiu^  S.  8.] 

MALLARD.  [Dnen.1 

MALLOW,  MARSH.  [AtmA.] 

MALTHACITE.  ^MinicaaLooT,  S*.  1.] 

MAN.  In  elasBtfyiog  the  racea  of  meB,  it  mnat  be  re- 
membered that  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  are 
employed  do  not  resemblf  those  which  are  used  in  the  sys- 
tematic classification  of  plants  and  animals.  When  the 
whole  of  the  species  of  the  vegetable  or  the  apimal  kingdom 
have  to  be  arranged,  then  we  divide  them  inio  vaiions  pri- 
mary and  subordinate  gronps,  which  are  called  Classes, 
Families,  or  Orders,  Genera,  Species,  and  Varietiea.  Now 
Man  himself  is  bat  a  species ;  ne  belongs  to  a  subordinate 
gronp  of  a  large  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Zoolo^ji- 
cally  conddeied,  Mm  is  an  animal  belonging  to  the  class 
Verlebrata,  the  order  Mammaiia^  the  mib-onur  SomtHtdtB, 
thf  Ramw  £bmo,  ud-  aptctm  tt^fkut.  The  dunuEten  of 
tUa  apeeiee  aa  jiTeii  Btnawnbaah  hare  bm  atoted  else* 
whan.  [MAii.j 

The  following  ia  the  arrangement  of  the  noes  of  men, 
with  the  definiUong  given  by  Dr.  Pickering,  an  American 
ksff^lar  and  vnter,  in  hia  woric  *  On  the  Raeoa  of  Moa 

a.  WhUt, 

I,  Arabumf-^Tha  noie  prominsni,  the  Upa  Hkiu,  the 
beard  abaudaiit,  and  the  hwr  atmight  or  flowing. 

AbymnUtn-^lhi  complexion  hardly  beconiag  fbiid, 
the  noie  prominent,  and  tha  hair  crisped. 


b,  Snwn. 

&  Jfra^um. -"Beardleas,  with  the  hair  perfeetlystnfgbt 
and  very  long. 

'  4.  ^tfOmtot— Negro  featnTe8,and  does  woolly  hair  j  and 
the  stature  diminntive. 

5.  Jfo^.— Featarea  not  prominent  in  the  proflle,  tiie 
complexion  darker  than  in  the  ^eeediBg  neea,  ud  the  hair 
atraight  or  flowing. 

A  Slavish-Brown. 

6.  Pt^won.'^Featarea  net  prominent  in  profile,  the 
beard  abundant,  the  akin  h%nh  to  the  toodi,  and  the  hair 

ciiaped  or  frizzled. 

7.  NegriUo* — Apparently  beardless,  the  atatnra  diminn- 
tive, the  featoms  approaching  thoie  of  the  n^roj  and  the 
hair  woolly. 

8.  Indian^  or  3Wi)Hr(m*— The  feateiea  approaohing 
those  of  the  AnUan,  apa  the  hair,  in  like  muner,  itni^t 

or  flowiu. 

9.  — ^mt0}>Mn.^The  comp1exi<nt  ud  featnrei  iotei^ 
mediato  between  the  Telingaa  and  Nefn^  ud  the  hiUr 
criaped. 

10.  Awttaliati^V^gn  faatam,  bit  oomUMd  with 
■traight  or  flowing  hair. 

11.  If^,^X3Stm  woolly  hdr,  tito  a«e  mndi  flattsMd, 
ud  the  bps  Teiy  thick. 

Tlie  moat  recent  Writer  ud  greatest  uthority  on  the  noes 
of  men  la  Dr.  R.  O.  iatham,  who,  in  hia  work  on  the 
'  Varietiea  of  Han,'  propoaea  the  foUowir^  arrangement.  In 
the  first  place,  like  Cnvier  and  other  previous  writer^  he 
adopts  bnt^ree  primary  varieties  of  the  human  species  :— 

J.  Mengolida.  11.  Atlantid<g,  Uh  Japttidtt* 
Tha  termination  ia  'ida '  employed  here  oeems  preflvable 
to  the  oae  of  terms  aooh  aa  daH,  order,  family,  tribe,  or 
other  wotda  which  have  another  use,  either  ia  thia  or  other 
departments  ef  natural  hiatoiy.  It  moat  not  however,  be 
anppMed  that  by  vrnag  these  terms  uy  of  the  varietiea  of 
mu  cu  he  tneed  op  to  a  oemmon  aneestiy,  eo  that  we 
aaoU  say  all  the  MaagoUda  oiiainated  with  thia  mu,  er  all 
the  AtAmfufa  with  ttat  naaa.  Ia  traoiog  bank  laeae  we  have 
DO  evidence  so  conolniiiTe  thnt  uy  particular  variety  origin* 
ated  with  a  particular  pair  of  human  beioga,  as  wa  have  that 
all  the  familiea  of  mankind  have  origina'ed  ia  a  single  pair. 
Tha  terms  JfoR|^idlE»,  Adantidett  ud  Japttida  an  not 
derived  from  a  commuulty  of  meuing  in  the  thinss  they 
express.  Thus,  the  first  cornea  from  a  nation,  the  Mongols, 
who  occupied  a  portion  of  eastern  Asia,  ud  were  at  one  lime 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  ud  are  regarded  aa  typical  of  a 
large  purtion  of  the  human  race.  The  AUantiate  are  ra- 
tirely  found  in  Africa ;  hence  their  name.  The  Japetidm 
include  the  races  of  men  in  Eorope^  who  are  traditionally 
deactrnded  from  Japheihf  huoe  the  name  aeleeted  to  ex- 
presB  them. 

I.  MoiiooLn>«,*The  people  comprised  nnder  thia  variety 
have  the  fnllowing  physical  eouformation ; — The  face  u 
broad  and  flat,  which  either  arises  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  ^gomatic  arches,  or  from  the  distance  between 
the  parietal  bonoH  on  ench  side  of  the  head.  There  is  often 
also  a  great  depreaaion  of  the  noaal  bones,  which  contributes 
to  eive  a  flat  appearance  to  ihe  face.  The  profile  of  the 
forehead  is  retiring  or  depressed,  seldom  found  perpendicular. 
1  be  profile  of  the  jaws  ia  prognathic  or  projecting,  seldom 
found  on  a  level  with  the  forehead.  The  eyes  frtiquently 
present  the  peculiarity  called  oblique.  The  skin  u  of  a 
mixed  character,  never  truly  white,  wd  very  rarely  of  a  jet- 
black  ;  still  it  often  presents  what  woald  be  called  a  black  or 
white  colour.  The  eyes  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour.  The 
hair,  aa  a  general  rule,  is  stimght*  long,  and  black  ;  in  some 
instucaa  it  is  cnrly-wdy  woolly—  and  more  lardy  atill 
li^ht-colonred. 

The  languages  of  the  people  hdoqgiiw  to  thia  variety  are 
either  characterised  by  the  disauce  of  cases  (apioti^,  or 
having  iuflectiona,  they  con  be  shown  to  have  aiiben  ont  tA 
the  union  of  diffierent  words  (agglntinate).  They  an  veiy 

rarely  amalgamate. 

The  distribution  of  this  variety  ia  very  wide  oTer  the 
surface  of  the  eaith.  It  finds  ita  greatest  development  <Ht 
the  continent  of  Asia  ;  althoiigh  even  there  it  is  found  not  to 
be  entire  posaeeaor  of  the  eirtfa.  The  Persians  of  northern 
ud  western  Persia,  the  Kurds,  the  Beloochi.  the  Afghms,  the 
Tajika  of  Bokham,  ud  the  Sf^^^^^t^U.^  aa 
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beloD^ng  to  the  Jap^tidm,  On  the  other  hand,  althoagh  we 
eih^l  find  Uie  Japetida  ibe  priacipftl  occapiutts  of  Eniope, 
there  seems  lo  be  little  donht  that  the  Lapps  and  Fine  of 
Scandinavia,  the  Magyars  of  Honniy,  the  Turks  of  Trnkey, 
the  Basquex  or  Goskaldanes  of  ^mcaj  and  Mavarrc^  ud 
pD'bablj  even  the  AlbauiiinB  or  numntainMn  (tf  andent 
lUiria  and  Epims,  all  belong  to  th«  MonffoUdtt. 

Fran  the  analogy  of  laiignaM  this  varietj  is  made  hy 
Dr.  Lathun  lo  inclade  ihe  tth<ue  of  the  inhuntante  of  tiie 
Polynesian  IiIanHa,  as  well  as  those  of  America.  Althoo^h 
at  first  sight  the  physical  differences  between  the  Asiatic 
MongolidcB  ar<d  the  inhabitants  of  the  i>lsnds  of  the  Booth 
Seas  and  theconUnent  of  America  might  look  as  great  as  that 
between  manj  of  the  MongUida  and  JapeticUtfj^  it  has 
been  found  that  even  physical  chantcters  fail  to  afford  a  line 
of  demarcation.  Thus,  the  late  Dr.  Morton,  of  America, 
thought  that  the  squared  or  ronnded  head,  the  flattened  and 
vertical  occipnt,  the  nigh  <^eek-bonei,  the  nonderoos  maxilln, 
the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and  the  low  receding  fore- 
head," were  character  that  would  distinguish  the  American 
from  all  other  varieties.  When  however  we  examine  the 
languages  of  the  American  continent  we  shall  find  that  the 
Eeqnimaux  present  so  strong  a  relation  to  that  of  the  other 
rsoBM  that  we  cannot  deny  thrir  affinity  to  the  American 
ncefl ;  and  it  is  amongst  the  Ksqnimaax  that  we  find  a  de- 
parture from  the  pbysicHl  type  of  a  peculiar  American  finrm, 
and  a  strong  relationship  with  the  Asiatie  Mongolides.  It 
is  consideiauona  such  as  this  which  have  induced  recent 
ethnologist*  to  regard  the  American  Indian  as  a  form  of  the 
variety  of  mankind  to  which  the  followers  of  Qenghis-Khan 
belong. 

The  influence  of  the  races  included  under  the  variety  of 
MoTtffolicUe  must  be  regarded  as  rather  material  than  moral. 
Tliey  undoubtedly  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
human  race,  and  oecnpy  a  considexable  quce  in  the  hiatoty 
of  the  world.  They  h-ive,  by  the  sword,  established  some  w 
the  latfeat  emfdreathat  the  world  bai  laen.  China li  at  this 
moment  an  examide.  Thta  empirea  have  however  crumbled 
to  piece^and  left  nodeepimprenioaon  thewt^d.  Such  is 
not  the  liistoiy  of  the  AUatititUt  and  Jaftetu/Of  the  first  of 
which  includes  the  Jews  and  the  Mdhammedam,  and  the  last 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  modem  European  races. 

Tlw  MtmgeUda  «n  divided  by  Dr.  Latham  into  groups  as 
follows : — 

A.  AUaie  3fongv)Kdatf-~TbB  term  Altaic  is  taken  fhmi  the 
Altai  MoQittains  in  Centrd  Asia,  these  bong  a  convenient 
gK-jtraphical  centre  lot  the  difibrent  nations  and  tribes  com- 
prising this  divisi<m.  It  embiaeee  tvro  stocks,  the  Sorifonn, 
and  the  Turanian. 

The  Seriform  stock  has  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
Mongol ;  and  its  lan^oages  are  either  wholly  aptotic  or  with 
only  the  rudiments  of  an  inflexion.  The  area  iuhsbitcd  by 
these  people  is  China,  I'ibet,  and  the  Ind^-Chtnese  or  Trana. 
Gangetic  Peninsula  as  far  as  Malaya;  the  Himalayan  tatA 
parts  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  rauge  uf  mountains. 

In  this  stock  the  chief  people  are  Chinese,  Tibetans, 
Anamese,  Siamese,  Kanibogians,  Burmese,  the  Indu;  and 
several  unplaced  tribes  are  added  by  Dr.  Latham. 

The  Turanian  stock  has  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
If migols ;  the  lamtuaaet  are  not  nionosyllabie.  Ilii^  are 
found  ftom  Kamtchaua  to  Norway,  and  from  the  Arctie 
Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet  and  Petaia.  The  eoontriee 
included  are  the  norhem  parts  of  the  Chineae  empire,  the 
greater  ( art  of  Siberia,  Mongolia.  Tartaiy,  Eastern  Torkiatan, 
Abia  Minor,  Turkpy,  Hungaiy,  Eathouia,  and  Lapland.  They 
an  divided  into  four  groups : — 

1.  The  Mongolian  branch,  inclnding  the  Mongols  proper, 
the  Buriata,  the  Kalmnka  of  Rusiiia,  and  the  Eimak  of 
Persia, 

2.  The  Tungnsian  branch  including  the  Tshapojirs  on  the 
Lena,  the  Lamuu  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  Mantdiu 
rolem  of  Chiua. 

S.  The  Turk  brsndi;  this  includes  the  Utghnn,  the 
Tories  of  the  Sai  dy  Desert.  Turks  of  Khoten,  See.,  the 
Kii]dbis,  TJibeki,  Turkomans,  Oamanli,  NogayM,  Turks  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  isolated  Yakuts  of  the  Lmul 

4.  The  Ugriau  branch  indndea  the  Vonls,  the  Peruiians, 
Tcherrmis^  Finlandeis,  Eithoniane,  Laj^anders,  and  Hun- 
garians. 

£.  JHoteurian  MMtgoUda.—The  term  Diosenrian  is  taken 
from  the  ancient  sea-part  Dioacotias.  The  tribes  included 
in  it  have  a  modified  MoQgol  oinanisation,  the  languages  are 


(paneo^llabic)  few-c^Uabled  and  a^utinst*.  Of  all  the 
languages  not  belonging  to  the  Senform  stodc  of  the 
section  they  approach  nearest  to  the  ^totic  state,  Tbn 
embrace— 1,  th«  Geoigians ;  2,  the  hetpaiai  3,  t^  IGij^: 
4,  the  Irdn;  and  ff,  the  Cireantans. 

Of  this  group.  Dr.  Latham  observe^  **  To  have  nied  tW 
word  '  Caucasian '  woold  have  been  corwelb  but  tDcoBTCinsl 
It  is  already  misapplied  in  methtr  itDse,  that  is,  for  tht 
sake  of  denoting  the  so-called  Canfasian  tice,  consirtiBg  m 
said  to  consist  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Circasnans,  Scotebnes, 
ancient  Romans,  and  other  heterogeneons  elements.  Ii  ika 
sei'Se  it  has  been  used  in  more  than  oneoelebrstsdtnAif 
fictinn.  In  meh  and  in  meh  only,  it  is  othsiwi«  tba 
of  ^aoe." 

C.  Oeetutie  Mimffelid<B.—Tbe  epithet  Oceanie  is  a^lielti 
this  group,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  MoiwaUd 
Malacca,  the  tribes  belonging  to  it  are  the  isubiUsU  of 
islands  exclusively.  With  the  execution  of  HaoriUm,  it 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  Ceylon,  the  Seychelles,  the  Usldivei,  ai 
the  Laccadivee  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Juumk 
empire,  with  the  islands  to  the  ncnlh  thereof  in  ths  CWe> 
Sea,  every  inhabited  n>ot  of  land  in  the  Indian  sod  PioSc 
Oc«ans  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  one  and  the  ume  m 
which  are  embraced  by  tbia  division.  Not  only  it  tttii  net 
to  be  found  spread  over  these  islands,  bat  «{>p>rai% 
nowhere  else.  "  In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,"  up  m. 
Latham,  "  and  on  no  other  part  of  the  nLtinland  of  ijdi,  ii 
an  oceanic  ttibe  to  be  detected."  Although  nnttsd  bjA; 
Latham,  oceanie  xaeea  exhibit  two  types.  Cos  dvaii 
yellow,  diva,  brunette,  or  brown,  with  long,  Uadt,  Hi 
straight  hatr.  Another  dasa  is  hutk  rather  ihm  jnln; 
the  hair  is  sometimes  long  and  straight,  but  io  other  etw 
crisp,  curly,  frizzy,  or  even  woolly.  The  social,  monl,  ai 
intellectnu  difference  between  these  two  claxses  ii  not  !<■ 
than  their  physical.  The  black  division  inhalnU  Niv 
Guinea,  Australie,  Tasmania,  New  Ireland,  and  tbe  iiUsdi 
between  it  and  New  Caledonia.  Tbe  brown  diviuonocn- 
pies  all  the  rest  of  the  oceanic  area,  Sumatra,  Boneo,  Jsn, 
the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  the  South  Sea  Iilindi,  thi 
Carolinaa,  &c.  The  names  given  to  these  divinuu  w  w 
follows  :— 

1.  For  the  lightor-complexbned  straigbt-luurad  ^fp*- 
Malay. 

2.  For  the  type  that  partakes  of  the  chanetar ofOt 
AMcan  negro  inhabiting  New  Ounea,  AostrsUa,  u'^*} 
may  be  called  the  continuous  localities  fa  ths  bbun 
black— N^to. 

3.  The  tribes  with  any  or  all  of  the  Negrito  dtnt^ 
dwelling  side  by  side  irith  Malm  in  Ualav  localities  otli 
localities  disconnected  with  the  tna  Negrito  int-w 
blacks  of  the  Malayan  area. 

i>.  Jfypmionam  JfeeyaAAe.— The  phymesl  ooafcni- 
tion  of  this  aection  fa  that  of  nndnsifed  MoifabM. 
Their  langnagoi  are  ag^ntinate,  neither  mnioBjUsbie,  w 
paucosyllabie.  They  are  all  subject  to  either  Kwis  * 
Chioa.  Their  reli^on  is  either  Shamanism  or  an  inptrftct 
Christianity.  They  are  fsnnd  oa  the  coasts  eS  tba  Ar^ 
Ocean,  and  the  courses  of  the  Tmiaei  and  Koliois.  w 
giaciMl  divisioM  an  tbe  Saawides^  the  YeroMiiw^ 
Xnkuiiri. 

S.  Peaintular  MomgolleUt^ThiM  aefetion  oMnprini  ma 
very  widely  distributed.  Some  of  theee  Ue  vitbui  the  arcU 
circle,  othem  as  fMX  south  aa  SO*  N.  lat.  Their  plij«w 
conformation  ii  MongoL  Tlinr  languages  are  affilntiiu^ 
and  in  some  cases  excesuvely  monosyllabic 
occupied  by  these  races  are  the  islands  and  penia*^  <■ 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  people  embncson 
it  are  the  Koreans,  the  Japanese,  the  Mao,  the  Kariak^n' 
the  Kamtchatdales. 

F.  AmtHean  JfoMolufir.~Thb  aadion  emhiiM  fl> 
original  inhabitants  of  the  whole  continent  of  Amw«e-  ^ 
most  writers  on  ethnology,  the  races  of  America  are 
as  a  diktinct  fiunily.  Thvir  connection  with  ^^V''''* 
teems  however  to  be  extablished  by  the  Eskimo, 
physically  Mongol  and  Asiatic,  but  pbiblqgical^  Aa«N»' 
Of  tbe  Eskimo  Dr.  Latham  remarks 

"  Unimportant  as  are  the  Eskimo  in  a  politic&I  aw 
torical  view,  their  peculiar  ideographical  position  gtvai 
an  importance  in  all  qnesuons  ftf  ethoolo^f  since  oh  <■ 
the  highest  problcma  tama  upon  the  is^aam  d  m 
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"  It  ha  long  been  known  that  the  nation  which  inhabits 
Greenland  and  lAbiador  is  tba  nation  which  iobabiti  the 
north-wettem  parts  of  Rnuian  America  as  well.  It  is 
foand  on  the  Aaieriean  nde  of  Behriug'a  Straiti,  and  it  ii 
found  on  the  Asiatic  aide  alao.  So  that  the  E^iitio  is  the 
only  funilr  common  to  the  Old  and'  New  World;  an 
important  met  in  itaat'i  and  one  made  mora  Hnpnrtast  atill 
the  Eskimo  loealitiw  being  the  cmly  looalitiai  wb«»  the 
two  eontineoti  oom«  into  proximi^.  Now  if  thMe  Acta 
had  stood  alone,  unmodified  by  any  pbenomMia  that  detracted 
from  their  Bigu^caQce,  the  peoplins  of  America  would  have 
been  no  more  a  mystery  than  the  peopling  of  Enrotie. 
Snch  however  is  not  the  case.  They  neither  stand  alone, 
nor  stand  nnmodified.  The  reasons  liiat  lie  against  what  is 
at  the  first  binah  the  common  sense  answer  to  the  qoeation 
'Bow  was  America  peopled  t '  are  chiefly  as  follow  :— 

The  distance  of  the  north-eastern  parts  uf  Asia  from 
any  probable  centre  of  population — cradle  of  the  hnman 
race,  8o  called.  For  these  parta  to  bare  been  the  passage, 
Kamtcbalka  must  htye  bet-n  full  to  overflowing  before 
the  Misaosnippi  had  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  hnman 
being. 

**a.  TlMphyriealdiffBnnceabetweaii  the  Eskimo  and  the 
Anwiiean  Indiios. 
"3.  The  dtffienltieB  praanted  1^  the  Eskimo  langtiage. 
"  It  is  only  these  two  last  reaeons  to  which  I  attribute 
mnch  validitjr.  The  first  of  the  three  I  pnt  low  in  the  way 
at  an  objection ;  that  is,  not  mach  higher  than  I  pat  the 
mtems  foooded  upon  the  Icelandic  and  Welsh  traaitioiis, 
the  drifting  of  Japanese  jnnkx,  and  the  efleetx  of  winds  and 
earrents  apon  rolyoeeian  canoes.  Withoat  at  present 
doubtiDg  wbetber  the  occurrences  here  alluded  to  have 
happened  since  America  was  ^pled  by  the  present  race,  I 
limit  myself  to  an  expression  of  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
that  by  any  such  unsatisfiictory  processes  the  origioal  popula- 
tion found  its  WKy ;  in  other  words,  I  believe  that  our  only 
choice  lie*  between  th«  doctrine  that  makea  the  American 
nationi  to  have  originatad  from  one  or  more  aeparate  pairs  of 
nogenitora,  and  the  doctrine  that  ^tfaer  Bebrinz's  Straits  or 
the  line  of  islands  between  Kamtchatka  and  the  peninsula 
Aliaaka,  was  the  highway  between  the  two  worlds— from 
Ada  to  America,  or  vice  vers&.  I  say  Tiee  versft,  since  it  by 
BO  means  follows  that  beeauaa  Asia  and  America  shall  have 
been  peopled  by  the  same  race,  the  original  of  that  race 
must  necessarily  hare  arisen  in  Asia ;  inasmuch  as  the  state- 
ment, that  the  descendants  of  the  same  pair  peopled  two 
continents,  taken  alone  proves  noihiog  as  to  the  particular 
con'inent  in  which  that  pair  first  appeand.  Against  America, 
and  in  favour  of  Asia,  being  the  birth-place  of  the  btiman 
race — its  unity  being  assumed — 1  know  many  valid  reasons ; 
reasons  valid  eooiwh  and  Dumerous  enough  to  have  made 
th«  notion  of  the  New  World  being  the  older  of  the  two  a 
paradn.  Neverthelesa  I  know  no  absolutely  eonelinive 
ones.  Omitting  however  tiiia  question,  the  chief  primft  fiicie 
objections  to  the  view  that  America  was  pe«ipled  iron  north- 
eastern Aua  lie  in  the — 

**  1.  Pbysieal  Differenees  between  the  Eskimo  and  the 
.American  Indian. — Stunted  as  be  is  in  stature,  the  Eskimo 
is  e*«ntially  a  M<Higol  in  jiijiiogaomy.  His  nose  is  flat- 
tened, hiH  cheek  bones  project,  his  eyea  axe  often  oblique, 
and  his  akin  is  more  yelluw  and  brown  than  red  or  copper- 
coloured.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  most  typical  form, 
the  Amrrican  Indian  is  not  Mongol  in  pfayidognomy.  With 
the  same  black  straight  hair,  he  has  an  aquiline  nose, 
a  prominent  profile,  and  a  skin  more  red  or  copp«rH»>loured 
than  either  yellow  or  brown.  Putting  this  along  with  other 
marked  characteristioa,  moml  as  well  aa  phywoal,  it  ia 
not  snrpriung  that  the  American  ahoald  have  been  taken 
aa  the  type  and  sample  of  a  variety  in  contrast  with  the 
Uongolian. 

"2.  Philolt^cal  arguments. — Few  languages,  equally  des- 
titute of  literature,  have  been  better  or  lonaer  known  than 
the  Eskimo.  For  thia  we  have  to  thank  the  Danish  mis- 
sionaries of  Oreenland — Egede  more  eapeeially.  From  the 
oraminar  of  Fabricius  the  Eskimo  was  aoon  known  to  be  a 
laoftuage  of  long  compound  words,  and  of  regular  Ifaongh 
remaruble  inflections.  It  was  known  too  to  be  very  unlike 
the  better-known  langusgea  cS  Europe  and  Asia.  Finally, 
it  has  been  admitted  to  be,  in  respect  to  its  grammatical 
atnetore  at  leaai,  American." 

We  need  not  here  enamerata  the  various  tribea  embraced 
in  this  eection,  aa  it  iDetnj|«e  the  wbolii  ttf  the  origiBal 
fcukl  on  the  Ameiiean  eontinant. 


O.  Indian  M<mgtilidm.-~-lhit  racaa  belongiugto  thia  aeetiim 
are  found  in  Hindustan,  Cashmere,  Cqrlon,  the  Maldivea 
and  Laecadivea,  and  part  of  Beluochiitan.  They  are  foand 
mixed  or  contiguous  to  the  Ja(>etidB  of  Bdooehistan  and 
Cabnl,  and  various  Seriform  tribea.  They  pre>-ent  two 
exireme  farm  of  physical  mmformatiott,  one  with  tbe  ^in 
dark  trc  even  black,  the  other  of  a  brunette  colour,  with  a  sldn 
of  great  delicaey  and  eleamesB.  The  aocial  condition  of. 
caste  ]>revmila  unongat  tiiam.  The  principal  rdi^ms  an 
Bnhmuiam  and  Boddhiao^  with  a  vaiietr  inieraiediate 
aveda.  Their  ancient  literature  is  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  their 
alphxbeta  are  derived  from  Uiat  language.  They  embraee 
the  followimt  divisions:—!,  tbe  Tamul ;  3,  the  Paliudn; 
3,  the  Bmhfii;  4,  the  lodo-Oangetic ;  5,  the  Porbotti ;  0t 
the  Caahmirian  i  7,  the  Cia^eso ;  and  8,  the  MaUiviu. 

n.  The  AnairnDX.— In  their  phyncal  eharaoter  the  liwa 
is  not  BO  broad  and  flat  as  in  the  mm^^itUt.  The  jawi  pr»- 
ject,  are  {vognathic,  whilst  the  nose  ia  grnerallv  fl-it ;  the 
forehead  la  retiring ;  the  cranium  dolikocephalic,  that  ib,  them 
is  lr>ss  space  between  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull,  wbUst 
its  length  remains  the  Mme,than  there  is  in  the  last  variety; 
the  eyes  only  rarely  open  obliquely ;  the  akin  ia  moatly  jeU 
black,  presenting  however  lighter  shades,  and  -veiy  rarely 
approachiDg  a  pure  white ;  tbe  hair  is  crisp,  wooUy,  very 
rarely  straight,  and  still  more  rarely  lightr«>lonred.  The 
languages  aoiongst  the  Atlantida  belung  to  the  agglutinate 
clau.  Thfy  are  seldom  or  never  found  with  a  truly  amalga- 
mate ioflectioQ. 

The  great  district  of  the  developmeut  of  the  natives  which 
are  brought  toother  under  the  above  definiUon,  ia  Africa. 
Perhaps  then  la  no  qniurter  of  the  globe  that  preaenta  a 
greater  diversity  of  inhabitauta  than  Africa,  or  noea  of  mm 
who  at  fint  sight  amtear  ao  evidently  diatinet  AU  previous 
ethuologi«ts  have  placed  the  Hottentot,  the  Negro,  and  the 
BoBbman  in  a  veir  different  pooition  to  the  Aaayrian,  the 
Babylouiaa,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Jew;  bat  in  I^. 
Latham's  cfaosification  we  find  these  brought  t(^[ether  undar 
the  common  variety  Attantida.  The  analogy  of  language 
has  led  to  this  conclusion ;  and  the  tranailioo  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  of  these  races  is  bo  snidnal  that  no 
investigation  of  their  physical  structure  with  which  we  ace 
at  present  acquaintf  d,  would  be  sufficient  to  break  down  the 
affinity  discotered  in  their  languages.  No  part  of  Africa 
seems  to  be  inhabited  by  an^  races  but  tbose  of  the  Atlantida. 
The  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  nationa,  however,  which  are 
now  chused  amongst  the  Atlantida^  are  fbond  occopiring 
a  considerable  area  in  the  sonth-wantem  part  of  Asia.  The 
people  of  theee  racaa  are  hr  removed  from  the  Vtgro  and 
the  Hottentot,  and  present  great  symmetry  of  form,  Ukd 
considerable  cerebral  development 

However  small  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  lower 
types  of  this  race  on  the  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
vast  impreaaion  produced  by  the  Semitic  naUoiu.  We  may 
pass  over  the  early  civilisation  indicated  by  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires,  and  fix  attention  on  the  religious 
hiatory  of  the  Jewa,  Here,  amidBt  the  aurroDnding  Paganism, 
we  find  the  wonhip  of  the  one  true  Ood  maintained  by  this 
small  race  amongst  the  Semitic  nations ;  and  through  them 
the  religion  of  Christ,  which  u  destined  to  rvact  on  all  the 
othor  races  of  mankind.  It  is  also  amoi^  thexe  races  that 
that  compound  of  Judaism  and  Cbnstianitjr,  Moham- 
medanism, has  sprung  up ;  and  however  infei  ior  it  may  be  to 
the  Christian  religiooj  there  can  be  little  doubt  oi  the 
henefidal  influence  it  has  exerted  *on  the  races  who  have 
embraced  it. 

The  following  ia  Dr.  Latham's  division  of  this  group  :— 

A.  Negro  AtUmtida.—'Dit  negroes  have  a  bUck,  unctuous, 
and  Boft  skin ;  the  hair  woolly ;  ups  thick ;  maxilhuy  profile 
prognathic,  frontal  profile  retiring ;  nasal  depressed.  They 
inhabit  the  low  lands,  sea-coasts,  and  the  deltas  and  courseo 
of  riven,  chiefly  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger,  and  Umier 
Nile.  They  aie  nearly  limited  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Thay 
are  divided  into  Western  NegroM,  Central  N^roes,  and 
Eastern  N^roes. 

S-  Kaffir  Atlantide8.~-T\»  langn^  of  the  Kaffir  sup- 
plies a  bioad  diatinctira  between  them  and  other  African 
races.  They  are  prefixionsl  and  allitmtional.  Their 
phyncal  oonrormation  is  modified  negro.  They  occupy  a 
diAtrict  in  Africa  (enst  and  west)  from  the  north  of  the 
equator  to  the  eeuA  of  tbe  Tropic  of  Cawi^nL  The  chief 
divisions  a»,  1,  Western,  a,  ^j^^3,lj^^e^g[e 
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C  ffMmtot  AtlanMa.—"  Tba  Hottentot  •fock,"  lays  Dr. 
Latbun,  *'  has  a  better  claim  to  be  conaidered  m  forming  * 
aecond  apedea  of  the  genua  ^omo  than  anr  other  RCtion  of 
aunkind.  it  can  be  laovD  howertr  that  uia  langaage  ii  no 
nore  diftrait  from  thow  of  Uw  world  in  guwral  thu  thoj 
are  from  each  othw."  Iht  Hottentots  OGCajiy  tb«  ■oathcm 
•Ktrrmity  of  Africa.  They  are  of  »  low  statorej  limbt 
alight ;  odour  more  bmwn  or  yellow  than  black  t  ebeek-bonea 
prominent ;  naaal  profile  depi  eased  ;  hair  in  tofta  rather  than 
equally  distributed  over  the  head.  They  are  divided  into  the 
Hottentots  proper  and  the  Saahs.  The  latter  are  found 
between  IhaKoggevold  and  tin  middle  pntiua  of  the  OraOBe 
Bivar. 

2>.  NUatie  AtlanttdcB^ThtiM  people  have  a  modified  negro 
conformMtitin,  and  inhabit  the  water-system  of  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Nile.  Tbeir  chief  diviiioni  §n,  1,  Gallas ; 
S,  Agonst  3,  Nubianai  4,  Bishati. 

E.  Amaeirgh  ^f^Mtfi*.— Amadrgh  ii  a  term  eqaivalent 
to  Berber.  I'hese  people  are  fonnd  on  the  coaata  of  the 
Mediierraneaa  and  the  whole  north-weetern  qaltrter  of 
Aftica.  They  present  modifieationa  of  both  the  n^^o  and 
Arab  types.  Their  chief  diviiious  are,  1,  the  Siwabs  of  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah,  the  aacieot  Ammontam  j  2,  Kabylei  of  the 
range  of  Atlas ;  3,  Toarioka  of  th«  Sahais ;  4,  Qnaaobei  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

F.  .Sgyptian  ^f/iin«((7«.— This  section  indndet  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemiea, 
and  the  modem  Copts  as  far  as  they  are  of  nnmixed  blood. 
They  dwell  in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile^lrom  Eisooan 
to  the  Meditemnean.  The  physical  eoBfemation  of  the 
andent  Egyptians  i«  gathered  from  their  mnmmiee.  The 
modpm  Copts  have  ihe  hair  blade  and  crisp  or  enrled ;  the 
check-bonea  projecting  ;  lips  thick;  noea  depressed  ;  nostrils 
wide ;  complexion  from  a  vellowidi  to  »  dufc-bnwn ;  ^ea 
cbliqne  t  frame  tall  and  flesny. 

G.  SemHe  Atlantida.'—'niia  section  embncts  the  noat 
lughly  dtsveloped  forma  of  the  Atiantida.  The  BemiUe 
races  are  fonnd  in  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria, 
MesoiMtaniia,  and  parts  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  lighi- 
complexioiied,  and  referrible  to  three  types — the  Arab,  the 
Jew,  and  the  Kuldani.  Their  infiaence  on  the  world  has 
been  pre-eminently  moral,  spiritnally  as  well  as  intellectually. 
Their  religions  are  pre-eminently  monutheistte  in  the  later 
parts  of  tbeir  history.  Tbeir  alphabet  is  the  earliest  in  the 
world,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ethiopic,  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  The  chief  diTitiloDS,  which  are  more  or 
less  aitifldal.  are  Syrians,  AssyiiaDs,  Babylonians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Beoi-Terah,  Arabx,  ,£thiopianB,Solymi  Cappadociuis, 
Elamites,  Gypriaus,  Philihtioec,  C«naanites. 

H  ith  the  Beni-Terah  (sons  of  Terah),  father  of  Abraham, 
ore  found  the  Jews,  who  are  remarkable  amongst  the  nations 
of  (he  earth  for  their  early  intellectnal  caUnre,  and  for  the 
moral  and  religions  iufloence  their  wriLinp  haTS  produced 
on  the  world. 

ni.  Ja?etidjb. — This  vanety  includes  most  of  the  nations 
of  modem  Europe.  Physiially,  they  present  characters 
superior  to  the  two  other  varieties.  Their  face  is  not  fla^ 
and  is  moderately  broad.  The  iaws  project  but  little,  the 
nose  ib  often  very  prominent,  and  the  frouial  profile  is  not 
nnfr>qiiently  nearly  vertical.  The  skull  ia  shaped  generally 
Sa  the  lavt  variety ;  Uie  openine  of  the  eyelids  is  straight, 
and  yeiy  rarely  oblique;  the  skin  is  white,  or  brunette  :  the 
hair  U  never  woolly,  varj  iiig  much  in  colour,  freqoently  venr 
light;  the  eyes  are  black,  blue,  or  g'ay. 

The  laufiuages  of  the  great  European  races  are  never 
aptutic.  Tbey  are  mostly  aiiaptotie,  or  having  umalgamate 
inflections.    In  a  few  instances  they  are  sgglutinate. 

Alifaou^h  the  Japetidm  form  the  urincipal  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  they  do  not  McInHvely  occupy  this  dis- 
trict of  the  earth,  nor  are  they  confined  to  it.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  Lapj«  and  Finns  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Euskaldunes  of  the  Bauque  Provinces,  the  Mattyars,  and 
Turks.  It  appears  not  to  be  improbable  that  the  former 
were  the  ori^al  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  are  the  remnants 
of  a  race  driven  away  saoeesaivcly  by  the  Celts  and  the  Indo- 
0«ii«nlc  iMBS  that  iww  ooeapy  thia  part  of  the  world.  Ai 
slso  we  find  evidcnca  of  the  wigin  of  the  Japetida  in  the 
east,  so  ws  find  traoaa  of  tbeir  existence  in  varioaa  parts  of 
Asia :  as  in  the  Persians,  Kurds.  Boloochi,  Afrbaos,  Tajiks, 
SBdSiapoiih.  It  ia  not  improbahle,  also,  thftt  tfas  ArraSBisBS 
mght  to  b«  daaaed  with  t&s  JapvtidN. 


The  influence  of  this  variety  of  mankind  on  th«  hiitoty 
the  world,  has  been  mneh  greater  than  that  of  the  othtr  tn. 
If  we  are  indebted  to  the  Semitic  races  ler  ^  tntk  g{ 
Chiistiaai^,  its  adoption  and  propagatiM  ia  a  p«n  fom 
besn  maiuj  due  to  Enropeaa  nations.  It  becamt  mdj 
identified  with  the  dvillaatioi  of  Oreece  and  Room;  nd 
psssins  fimn  the  nations  where  it  ohtained  its  early  triso^ 
n  has  oaoom^  in  Isior  times,  the  religion  of  ihe  mat 
Sszon  neo,  whidi  on  both  sidas  of  Im  Atintii  u  imwiii 
with  oxtuwdinsiy  m^ty. 

Dr.  Latham  divides  the  JigptHdat  into  twe  Mil 

Ocddental  and  Indo-Germanic. 

A.  Oeeidental  JapOttUB  inelnds  the  neea  eallsd  Odh  m 
Kelts.  The  Keltic  laugnages  were  aepanted  from  tba 
mon  mother-tongae  subsequent  to  the  evolution  of  tka  p» 
Sons  of  verbs,  but  anterior  to  the  evolution  of  thi  caM<if 
nouns.  These  languages  are  evidently  aggletioils.  He 
present  area  of  this  race  is  Brittany,  Wales,  the  Hi^iludi 
of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland.  Iht 
area  occnpied  by  the  Kelts,  whidi  have  bren  eonsatlf 
removed,  is  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  England,  Gad  wnik  i 
the  Loire,  and  part  of  Bwiiierland.  k  is  pnbsMoilMlkit 
th^.  occupied  Mrts-  of  Baden,  Bavaiis,  and  noithan 
The  Tanrlsd  ol  the  Tyrol,  the  Soordira  of  Iflyiia,  tks  OA- 
tians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Celt-Ibeiiana  of  S|«io,  ind  lit 
Cimbri  of  Jutland  are  generally  refmrded  as  Kelts.  Tbtf 
have  two  types  of  complexion  in  tiie  British  IiludiitH 
Silurian  type  having  eyes  and  hair  black,  eosiplexioB  iak 
with  a  ruddy  tin^,  and  chiefly  fonnd  in  Sontb  Witn ;  tk 
Hibernian  type  with  gray  eras,  yellowish,  red,  or  ssadf  kur, 
and  light  complexion;  they  are  fonnd  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
Latham  gives  the  following  as  their  chief  diviaiou  :— 

1.  KeUs  of  Gaul,  falling  into — a.  the  proper  Ctlts]  i. 
the  Belga.   Both  extinct  or  incorporate. 

8.  Biitish  Kelt*,  idling  into— a.  the  Gsmbriuii  fcfti 
Picts,  whidi  are  mmnet  or  iuconorato. 

8.  Gaels,  a.  Scotch  Gaels ;  6.  Irish  Gaels j  t.Umam, 
or  Gaelic  Kelts  of  the  Ide  of  Man. 

4.  The  Cisalpine  Kdts  of  northern  Italy. 

fi.  The  Lignrians,  extending  from  Etmioit  ts  tl» 
Iberian  frontier. 

Their  line  of  nopulatian  lenu  to  ham  been  tnm  CiUi 
and  Dnnkirk  to  England,  from  England  to  Beotiisd,  ai 
from  Bootland  to  Ireland. 

B.  Indo-Gtrmmic  Jd^Mfi^.— The  lannugts  «f  ffii 
group  were  separated  from  the  common  motier-loosM  tab- 
sequent  to  the  erdnUon  of  the  eases  of  noons.  Tbn  in 
less  evidratly  aggluliiiate  than  the  Keltic.  Thii  im  the 
previona  group  are  aumetimea  called  Indo-Europeas,  ud 
thus  embracing  all  ibe  Japetidm.  The  Indo-OenBude 
Japetidm  are  divided  into  two  clasees : — 

I.  European  Indo-Germans- — These  are  divided  iiit»- 
1.  Gothic  i  S.  Sarmatian ;  3.  Ueditenansan. 
1.  The  Goths  embrace— 

a.  The  TentMis,  vWdi  m  agslB  dhMsdinls— 

a.  Mesogotha. 

J9.  High  Germsni^  Inclndi^  IlaiiliMj  Thsdip^ 

Franks. 
y.  Low  Germane,  induduig— 
1.  Batavlans. 

5.  Saxons,  embracing-- 

*  Saxons  of  Hsnover,  and  Anglo-Ssusi 
England. 

**  Saxons  of  Osnaburg  and  Wedphalta. 
**"  Nordalbin^iafli.  Estinat. 
3.  Frisians. 

6.  Scandinavians,  embracing— 
1.  lovlaudera. 
SI.  Faroe  Is'udeiB. 

3.  Norwegians* 

4.  Swedes. 

6.  Danes. 

5.  Sarmatians.  This  oompriaes  (he  Ltthumla  Ad  fliwit 

divisions,  and  these  are  its  primary  sections. 

Of  the  Lithuanians  Dr.  Latham  say^  .  , 

1.  Of  all  the  Japetida  they  pisssmd  tbsir  iBfi» 

paganiaoi  lonnet. 
9L  OfnUtheJapMidMthsyh^MfhsJaMkiBisisN 
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IL  Of  an  the  J^ttda  tiiey  ipMk  B  liopwge  nasmtin 
itructon  (0  Ui«  Saiuerit. 

The  SltTome  dinMn  iaehiJw  ■ 

Q.  Raawani. 
0.  Serviana. 
y.  Illymna. 
S.  Tcbaka. 
t.  Polas. 
f.  Serbd. 

Polabio  SQaToiiiwi. 

3.  Mediterranean  Indo-Oermana.  These  inclnde  the 
Greeks  and  Bomani  oi  antiquity,  and  their  modem  de- 
aeendasti. 

II.  Inniaa  Indo-Oermaiti^&r.  Utiiam  nj*  **  th«  whole 
of  tfaia  dua  is  hypotbeUeal.*  It  incladaa  the  FUaiMB,  who 
embnce  the  Kurds,  the  Beloochi,  the  jkfKhaaa,  th«  Biapoeh, 
and  otlwr  eontigaoiu  raoee  in  Asia.  Ttw  uplaead  atoeka 
an  the  Armeniuts  and  Iberiana. 

(Dr.  B.  O.  Latham,  Varieties  <if  if  an  ;  Lawrenee,  Lamm 
on  Man;  Dr.  Lsnkester,  On  tAe  Physiecd  Biaiorv  of  Man^ 
in  JthmUjf  Tutor;  Nott  and  Oliddon.  of  Mankind; 
Dr.  iMthsm.  EUinology  ^  Britieh  (Moniea,  Ethnology  of 
Britith  Idemde,  Migrationt  of  Man,  Sthnolem/  ofBwype; 
Dr.  Pickerioff,  Saces  of  Men  ;  Dr.  Prichard,  PAyeieeU  Hiatory 
^  Mankind;  Cnvier,  Rigne  Animal.) 

MAN,  FOSSIL    [AHTHROPoiiTra,  S.  8.] 

MANBY,  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  the  author 
of  several  inventions  acplied  to  tbe  saTine  of  life  in  ship- 
wreck, was  bom  at  Hilgajr  in  Norfolk,  on  November  S8tn, 
1766,  and  died  at  his  residence  Pedestal  House,  Soathlown, 
near  Great  Yaimonth,  on  November  18,  l&M,  thus  having 
nearly  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Re  adopted  ihe 
military  ^roressiuD,  but  appears  to  have  retired  from  any 
active  doty  afttr  he  had  attait>ed  the  rank  of  captain  In  1608, 
when  however  he  was  appointed  barrack-master  at  Gre^ 
TarmoDth.  Hera  in  Febnary  1807  occurred  the  loas  of  the 
Snipe  gon-brig,  when  he  aaw  dxty-seren  peTsoai  drowned 
wimin  a  few  yarda  of  the  beach ;  and,  in  the  Muue  Late,  so 
many  other  di»astera  occarred  that  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dead  bodies  were  cast  npon  a  line  of  coast  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  extent  Such  calamities  induced  him  to 
devise  means  of  assistance  by  throwing  a  line  over  the  veasel. 
Thia  was  at  first  proposed  to  bf  done  by  a  balista :  bat  a 
successful  experiment  with  a  small  mortar,  when  he  tnrew  a 
line  over  a  church,  led  him  to  prefer  the  use  of  gunpowder. 
The  ureat  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  as  to  the  cuonection 
of  the  shot  wiih  the  rope.  Chains  broke  on  the  dischar^. 
At  length,  after  repeated  trials,  stout  strips  of  raw  hide 
closely  platted,  were  found  to  answer,  and  on  the  12th  of 
Febrnaiy  1608,  when  the  crew  of  the  Img  BHxaheth  were  in 
imminent  danger,  about  one  hondred  and  fifty  yarda  fiomthe 
hMwhj  baviuK  lashed  tfaemaelTee  to  the  rigging  with  the  sea 
breakiDK  over  them,  and  in  what  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
position,  Captun  Manby  thiew  a  line  over  tbe  vessel,  a  boat 
was  hauled  off  by  it,  and  the  crew  of  seven  men  were 
hroaght  to  land,  to  the  same  severe  winter  Captain  Manby 
rescued  the  crews  of  seveml  veKsels  by  similar  means.  In 
1810  his  services  were  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  committee  was  then  appointed  on  tbe  subject  of  the  saving 
of  life  in  shipwreck.  Tne  merits  of  previous  inventions  for 
the  same  object  were  brought  before  that  committee,  espe- 
mally  by  the  fnends  of  Lieuteuaut  Bell  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
who  in  1792  bad  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a  plan 
for  throwiog  a  rope  from  a  mortar  from  the  veasel  itself,  and 
to  whom  AO  gnineaa  had  been  awarded  after  some  enwrif 
menta  st  Woolwich.  That  plan  however  wonld  hare  been 
obnonsly  very  difficult  of  application  iu  the  caae  of  a  vessel 
in  a  raging  sea.  Captain  Manby  having  been  reported  of 
with  high  ajmroval  Conunittee,  received  a  pecaniary 

tecomiieose  Irorn  the  Exchequer,  and  was  employed  to  report 
ttpoQ  the  daogeroos  parts  of  the  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  the 
Frith  of  Foim.  He  adnsed  that  mortars,  constructed  on  his 
mineiple,  should  be  stntionvd  at  various  [toints ;  in  1814  the 
House  of  Commons  addressed  the  Prince  Regent  on  tbe 
subject;  and  within  two  years  afterwaids  fifty-uine  stations 
were  provided  with  the  requisite  apparatus.  The  attention 
which  was  thus  givea  to  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of 
life  in  casea  of  i-hipwreck,  was  further  expressed  through 
aaaociariuna  which  were  formed  tbfooghimt  the  country 
cihiefly  by  Captain  Manby'a  exer^ons.  Ho  also  contrived 
means  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  a  vessel  on  a  dark  night,  by 


the  use  of  a  doserfptlon  of  firawortc  ftrowlng  alan  to  \nm  at 

a  certain  height ;  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  shells,  filled 
with  a  bnmiDg  compositioa,  to  allow  the  crew  to  discover  the 
flight  of  tbe  rope.  Re  also  devised  an  improvement  in  the 
mviufitctnre  of  ropes  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot,  disadng 
ventable  moeilage,  and  vnng  a  solution  with  sugar  of  lead 
and  alom  in  equal  parts ;  »ud  he  saggeatad  variooa  improvo- 
menta  Id  lifs-tooata.  Late  in  life  he  visited  the  Nbitben 
seas,  chiefly  in  order  to  test  the  efllcaey  of  a  new  form  ef 
harpoon  which  he  had  Invented.  For  his  various  inventions^ 
which  were  the  means  of  saving  upwards  of  a  ihonsnnd  Uvea, 
he  received  at  vsrinus  times  7<XX)t  from  the  BriUah  natiMi, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

MANDAMUS.  The  Writ  of  Mandamos,  mentioned  P.  C. 
V.  ziv.,  p.  347,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  Cenrt 
of  Qneen^s  Bench,  is  now  usually  termed  Uie  Prerogative 
Writ  of  Mandamus,  ia  order  to  distiognish  it  from  the  writs 
of  mandamus  obtainable  in  certain  eaasa  in  all  the  other  fior 
perior  Courts  of  Law. 

The  proceeding  by  Prerogative  Writ  of  Mandamus  mav  ha 
leaortea  to,  as  hai  been  already  pointed  oot,  lu  coS'^i  where 
a  public  ineonvoiience  or  a  private  wrong  ia  occasioned  by 
the  omission  of  a  public  duty,  and  no  salBcient  leniedy  u 
afforded  by  an  action  for  damages.  This  remt-dy  was  origi- 
nally confined  lo  its  operation  to  a  limited  class  of  eases 
affecting  the  administration  of  public  aftiirs ;  such  as  the 
eleeUoii  of  corporate  officers,  or  compelling  inferior  conns  to 
proceed  in  matten  within  their  jnrisdiction,  or  pablic  officeia 
to  perform  duties  imposed  upon  them,  as  to  make  a  rate  and 
the  like.  But  in  more  recent  times  It  hss  been  extended 
to  cases  In  which  the  rights  of  private  Individuals  only  are 
concerned.  In  every  session  of  Parliament  a  number  of  Acta 
are  passed  for  making  railways,  docks,  bridges,  loiproviog 
towns,  &c.,  &e.,  aud,  in  almost  all  of  such  Acts,  there  are 
proviuious  directing  tbe  company  obtaining  the  Act  to  do 
ceitain  works  for  tbe  benefit  of  mdividualsi  such  as  substi- 
tuting new  buildings  for  oUien  necesnrily  removed,  making 
new  eonunnnlcaticna  In  lien  of  old  one^  and  other  works  in 
a  similar  nature.  In  the  evoit  of  nonoompfiance  with  theaa 
enactments,  the  remedy  ia  1^  mandamus.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  having  been  fouud  uncertain,  tedious,  and  expen- 
sive, the  procedure  therein  has  been  very  materially  altered 
and  amended  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1804,  the 
proceedings  being  n»w  assimilated  as  much  as  poasibla  to  thoae 
u  an  ordiuaiy  action. 

The  remedy  hitherto  afforded  by  this  prerogative  writ,  in 
cases  where  the  public  were  interested,  hax,  by  the  same 
statute,  been  extended  to  cases  in  which  privste  rights  only 
aie  coDcemed.  The  plaintiff  may  claim  in  his  writ  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  this 
claim  most  be  repeated  in  tbe  declaration,  which  most  set 
forth  soffident  gronnds  for  the  claim,  and  show  that  the 
pluntiffis  personally  interested  therein  ;  that  he  in  stains  or 
may  sustam  damtige  by  the  sonporfnmauce  ef  the  duty, 
performHUce  of  which  is  demandwl ;  and  that  performance 
thereof  baa  been  demanded  by  him,  and  refused  or  neglected 
by  the  defendant. 

Where  judnneot  is  given  that  a  mandamus  do  issue,  the 
court,  if  it  shalt  see  fit,  besides  issuing  exi^cution  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  fur  the  costs  and  damages,  may  also  issue  a  per- 
emptory writ  of  mandamus,  commanding  the  defendant 
forthwith  to  perform  the  duty  to  be  enforced,  which  the 
d«fendant  must  obey ;  for  no  return,  except  that  of  compli- 
ance, will  he  allowM,  although  time  to  return  the  writ  may, 
npon  sufficient  grounds,  be  obtained. 

If  Uie  defeouut  fails  either  to  obey  or  to  return  the  writ, 
two  coufses  ara  <^n  to  the  plaintiff.  He  may  cause  tbe 
defsndant  to  be  attadted  j  or  instead  of  proceeding  by  attadi- 
ment,  the  court  mar,  npon  hia  application,  direct  the  act 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  writ  to  he  done  by  the 
plaintiff  himself,  or  some  other  peiaon  q[)pointed  by  the 
court,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  defenduit;  and  upon  the  act 
being  done,  the  amount  of  snch  expense  may  be  ascertuned 
by  the  court,  who  may  order  payment  of  the  amount  of  such 
expenses  and  of  the  costs,  aud  enforce  paymaot  thereof  1^ 
extfcutiun. 

MANGO-TREB.  [MAKOirRai.! 

MANIHOT.   rjiNiPHi,  5.  S.] 

MANIN,  DANIELE,  a  distinguished  Italian  politician 
and  patriot^  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1804,  the  son  of  Pietxo 
Manin,  a  resectable  advocate.  His  grandfather,  ]U»dovico 
Mamn,  bore  the  same  name  as  the  l^^doge  of  Venioe, 
whose  weak  bdurunir  at  tii^.ti^  ^  ^'^J^E^I^Si^l'^^* 
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mndwt  i^nbBe  If  BotnaMrt*  (1797)  had  attidiad  AoartiiB 

diieradit  to  the  nmne.  x  oaog  Mamn.  who  from  the  fint 
ibowsd  mmi  ahilitiet,  «h  bna  npto  his  ikther'i  {ffofetaiou 
«f  the  law,  ai^  gmdoated  u  l>octor  <^  Lawi  at  the 
Univenity  <h  Padaa  at  a  very  eariy  age.  He  married  in 
16S0,  and  shortly  afterwards  comineiiced  practice  as  a 
lawyer  at  Mentre.  a  small  town  near  Vesice.  Here  he  led  a 
quiet  domestic  life,  employing  his  leisare  in  historical  and 
ttgal  stadien,  and  occasionally  in  writinjj^  of  a  kindred 
clwracter.  From  the  6rat  however  he  shared  fervently  in 
the  general  discontent  of  his  countrymen  with  Austrian  rtile, 
and  the  general  aspiration  after  restored  liberty  and  indepen- 
<bnice  for  Venice.  Though  not  affiliated  to  any  of  the 
reTolntionafy  societies  then  existing  in  Italy,  hs  often 
discussed  wiihseveral  intimate  friends — eq>ecially  Alexandre 
Zanetti,  Leopold  Cieogiia»}  Oiovanni  Minotto,  and  Fnutoeaco 
d^li  Antoni— the  wrongs  of  hia  native  country,  and  the 
possibility  of  lemedpring  them  by  insnrrection  or  other 
neaui.  Once  or  twice— as  daring  the  time  of  the  exeite- 
ment  earned  by  the  affiur  of  the  brotben  Bandiera  in  1614— 
theae  secret  communings  were  on  the  point  of  bursting  out 
into  0)>en  action;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  felt  by  the 
friends  that  no  movement  was  practicable,  and  Mania  con- 
tinued in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  bis  profession,  varying  it 
by  occasional  contributions  on  economical  topics  to  journals. 
As  a  speaker,  he  was  distinguished  for  a  logical,  direct, 
positive,  and  ioduTe  manner,  different  from  the  ordinaiy 
eloquence  of  his  countrymen.  As  on  several  important 
public  trials  he  acted  a  vigorous  part  oh  the  liberal  side,  he 
came  into  collision  with  the  Austrian  government ;  and  in 
the.  early  part  of  1848  ha  waa  impriRoned,  But  tia»  year 
waa  to  witness  a  dianse  in  his  frirtonea,  and  in  those  of 
Italy.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  spirit  of  inaureetioD  with 
which  the  whole  peoinanla  was  diarged,  bndte  forth  in 
Milan ;  the  news  of  the  expnluon  of  the  Austrians  from 
Milan  acted  immediately  on  Venice,  and  on  the  S3rd  of 
March  the  Austrian  commander  of  the  city,  Count  Zicby, 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  the  republic  was  declared. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Maoin  stepped  fonh  as  a  man  bom  to 
lead.  Th9  pn^ress  of  events  was  for  a  time  complex — the 
&te  of  the  Venetians  heins  involved  in  that  of  the  other 
Italians.  "  What  we  pnfirred"  Manin  afterwards  sud, 
"  waa  to  be  an  indei^endent  republic,  in  confederation  with 
the  other  Italian  states ;  but  what  we  would  have  aoe^>t«£ 
was,  lo  become  a  portion  of  one  great  kingdom  compneing 

The  war  of  ChaiUa-Albert,  the  kii^  of  Redmont,  against 
the  Austrians  in  the  name  of  Italy,  as  a  wh<^  seemed  for 
a  while  to  give  likelihood  to  the  latter  expec'ation.  The 
Venetians,  willing  to  show  their  tmst  in  Charips-Albert 
agret-d  to  the  fusion  of  trieir  little  republic  with  Lombaidy 
and  Piedmont,  so  as  to  f»nn  a  united  independent  kingdom 
of  Northern  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Custoza  having  ended 
that  dream,  and  restored  Xiombardy  to  the  Austrian  dominion, 
the  Venetians  again  fell  back  upon  their  owu  resources  and 
preuuvd  forabcparate  defence.  The  republican  standaid 
of  St.  Mark  was  again  hoisted ;  a  triumvirate  waa  appointed 
to  cany  on  ihe  execnUve  government,  Manin  ben'g  the 
chief  of  the  three ;  aud  the  military  command  was  intrusted 
to  the  Neapolitan  general  Pep^  who  hnd  thrown  himself 
into  Venice  two  montha  before  rather  than  obey  the  eider 
that  he  should  return  to  Naplta.  Though  ihe  Austrians 
kept  up  a  hltickade  agaiuft  Venice,  it  waa  not  till  March 
1849,  when  the  second  attempt  of  Charles-Albert  was 
brought  to  an  end  hy  the  defeat  of  Novara,  and  when  the 
Au^triana  were  thus  free  to  reconquer  all  that  still  remained 
to  he  reconquered  of  iheir  lust  territories  in  Italy,  that  the 
Venetians  endured  the  full  agonv  of  the  struggle.  By  that 
time  the  patriotic  movement  nad  been  completely  crushed 
in  eveiy  pait  of  Italy  hesidea,  with  the  exception  of  Rome. 
The  two  republics  of  Rome  and  Venice  were  the  sole 
remains  of  the  insurrectionary  work  of  the  previous  year ; 
and  against  the  one  of  these  the  French  were  mustering 
their  power  in  cMijonction  with  the  AuHtrians  and  Neapoli- 
tan^ while  the  other  waa  assailed  by  the  Austrians  atone. 
Bwth  repoblicB  behaved  bravely.  What  Mazzini  waa  to 
Bome,  H&i.in  waa  to  Voiiea.  From  March  1849  he  waa 
invaa-ed  with  all  the  powera  of  the  dictator^ip.  The 
defence  of  VeuiL-e  condncted  by  him  is  one  of  tbe  most 
gallant  and  obstinate  in  recent  history.  It  was  on  the  3rd 
of  July  that  the  French  entered  Rome;  but  Venice  did  not 
mrnnder  till  the  24th  of  Amnist,  after  it  had  aoiiered  a 
dreadful  bombardment.  With  the  iaU  of  Venice  the  ra- 


mbjngiitiaa  ef  iWjr  ww  eomplete.  T3i9  terma  «f  the 
mrrender  were  aneh  that  Manin  waa  aUe  to  go  safely  into 
exile.  He  afterwards  resided  chiefly  m  Paria,  aopporting 
hiaiadf  honourably.   He  died  September  SS,  1807. 

MANIOC.  [Cassava.] 

MANNHEIM.  [Manhbih.] 

MANTELL,  GIDEON  ALGERNON,  a  palaontologist 
and  geologist  of  extensive  and  varied  acquirementa,  was  bom 
at  L«wes,  in  Scssex,  about  1700.  For  several  years  he  prac- 
tised as  a  medical  man  at  Lewes,  in  a  district  which  he  ren- 
dered classical  by  his  researches  into  its  geolo^cal  strnctore. 
He  waa  a  meuiorable  instance  of  ■  man  of  gemoa,  constantly 
and  diligently  occupiod  m  dischaiving  the  duties  of  a  laboriooi 
profession — in  which  he  acquireo^reat provincial  reputaiion, 
eapectally  for  the  delicacy  of  his  mauipul«tion  in  rai^jeal 
cases,  and  for  Hie  tondemess  of  his  demeanour  to  faia  pMieots 
— nevertheleae  reaching  great  eminence,  as  a  man  of  sdcane, 
and  finding  time  to  pursue  his  favourite  etadies  with  diitiB- 
gnished  snecesa.  During  bis  residence  at  Lewes  he  collected 
a  vaat  number  of  interesting  fosuls,  and  formed  a  private 
museum,  such  as  has  rarely,  ii  ever,  been  equalled.  Here  also 
he  published  his  pnnopal  separate  works,  *Tbe  Fo-sils  of 
the  South  Downs,  and  '  The  lllastrations  of  the  Gvology  of 
Sussex.'  The  former  appeared  in  1822,  simultaneously  wid> 
that  of  Cuvier  aud  Brongniart  upon  '  The  Geology  of  the 
Environs  of  Paria  ; '  and  many  of  the  oiganic  remains  of  the 
chalk  were  described  in  both  works  simultaneously,  thoD|^ 
independently.  WhiUt  at  Lewes  also  he  called  attention  to 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  remains  of  fishes  ibnnd  ia 
the  chalk,  and  it  was  there  he  commenced  the  aeriea  ti 
observations  which  placed  him  in  a  pronunent  poaition 
among  British  geologists.  His  attention  waa  earl/  direetad 
to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  assemblage  of  clays, 
sands,  aud  mbordinato  limeiitones  which  immediately  under- 
lie the  cretaceous  system  in  the  Weald  district,  hapnfy 
designated  by  his  friend  Mr.  P.  J.  Martin  as  the  '  Wealden 
Formation.*  His  location  being  exceedingly  &vourabIe  for 
researches  in  that  group  of  rocks,  he  becaiat  the  original 
demonstrator  of  the  fresh-water  origin  of  the  mass  of  Wealden 
beds,  thus  making  a  great  utep  in  British  geology ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  and  inr>truclivt!  that  this  Fexulted  from  the  direct 
Implication  of  tbe  knowledge  of  existine  causes  and  pheno- 
mena to  the  investuation  uf  the  past.  Dr.  Mantell's  obser- 
vation of  the  conditions  under  which  existing  freah-watei 
sheila  were  imbedded  in  the  alluvium  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sussex  Ooae,  and  even  alternated  with  marine  exuviae,  sns- 
gested  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  nniilar,  bat 
immensely  more  ancient,  phenotuena  in  the  clays  and  sandii 
of  the  Weald  ;  and  careful  research  folly  confiriued  hia  con- 
jecture. ^  Hia  chief  and  very  memoiable  palaontolo^cssl 
discoveries  are  rannected  with  the  Wealdeu.  But  the  par- 
ticulnr  circnmstancea  under  which  re>earcbes  in  fosttil  osteo- 
logy have  been  pursued  in  Euglaud  for  man^  years  past 
render  it  difficult,  with  a  due  regard  to  brevity,  to  define 
accurately  the  character,  and  to  delineate  the  exteut,  of  Dr. 
Mantell's  labours  in  that  department  of  science.  The  fcdlow- 
ing  view  of  the  subject  is  from  the  imp^rtiil  pen  of  Mr. 
William  Hopkins,  F.R.S.,  and  forms  a  part  of  an  obituary 
notice  contained  in  his  '  Anniversary  Address  *  from  the 
chair  of  the  Oeolo^cal  Society,  on  tbe  I8th  of  Febcnaiy 
1803,  oa  which  the  present  arLicl«  is  founded. 

Oat  of  the  Wealden,  Mr.  Hopkins  btateii,  Dr.  IfantaD 
"  procured  the  most  interesting  of  the  relics  of  prodigimu 
extinct  reptiles,  which  owe  to  him  their  scientific  appella- 
tions, and  whose  renuins  will  lun^  constitute  some  <a  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  great  eotlectiou  ori^jinally  amasasd  by 
him,  and  now  displayed  in  ihe  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum.  Whether  we  regard  his  discovery  and  demonstratioo 
of  the  Iguanodon  and  its  colossal  allies  in  a  ^ological  point  of 
view,  as  cbaracierisiag  distinctly  an  epoch  m  time,  or,  with 
respect  to  their  zoological  value,  a-<  filling  up  great  gaps  in 
the  series  of  Vertebrata,  and  elucidating  the  organiaauoe  tA 
a  lust  order  of  reptiles,  at  once  higbext  in  ite  class,  and  moat 
wonderful,  we  must,  ss  geologiato  and  natnraliata,  feel  that  a 
large  debt  ot  gratitude  is  due  to  the  iiidefatigablti  and  entb«- 
aiastic  man  out  of  whose  labonn  this  knowledge  anMO.  In 
the  group  of  Dinosaurian  rejitiles  were  some  of  the  largest  of 
torresirial  animals.  In  their  oi:gaBisation,  whilst  fruljr  Rep- 
tilian, they  approached  j|by  a  direct  relation  of  analogy]  the 
Mammalian  type.  Their  characters  were  so  iwcnliar,  that  <si 
the  value  aud  distinctness  of  their  order  there  can  be  no 
question.  Their  oeteol<ujr  has  been  eh^rated  mth  dcill 
and  care,  and  has  worthily  oceupjea*  the^tteStiffn  of  the 
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■ort  ■nrinent  WMtoiairtt.  Tbey  giw  »  fiattur*  to  Um  berp«- 

toksy  itf  the  middle  portion  of  the  Mcondarjr  epoch.  Now, 
of  tH  five  niarked  goneiB  eonititiitiiig  thu  groop,  at  at 
DHMnt  known,  we  owe  the  iiteawif  and  demcmtntioa  of 
fbor— vii^  IffuanocUm^  ffokeoaaunu,  Peloroiaurua,  and  Jte^ 
ii0MMn»~to  Dr.  Mantell.  Worthily  then  were  the  Wol- 
laaton  Medal  and  Fund  adjudged  to  oor  lamented  coUeagne 
in  183B,  '  for  his  loog-contintied  labonra  in  the'  comparatiTe 
anatomy  of  fossils,  especially  for  the  discovery  of  two  genera 
of  foeail  reptiles,  /ffuanodoit  and  HyltBO$aurus.'  That  he  did 
sot  reat  from  hii  labours,  after  having  received  this  hoDonr- 
able  nward,  the  discovery  of  two  additional  genera  men- 
tioned above  can  testify.  Nor  did  he  cease  from  continually 
Mtkiog  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  wooderfal  animals 
toonght  to  light  doiiog  his  earlier  career.  Thus,  whilst  the 
oaniHiDoeinent  <tf  ibe  /jpuHodom  dates  aa  &r  back  as  18S5, 
his  aecoont  of  the  jaw  of  this  reptile  was  given  to  iha  woM 
fifteen  years  afterwards.  His  paper  on  P^anmnmu,  in  the 
'Philosophical  TranaaeUoni,'  was  pnblished  in  1800." 

Dr.  Mantell  was  equally  interested  in  all  other  bnnehes  of 
palaootology.  One  of  hia  earliest  papers,  communicated  to 
the  Linnaan  Sodety,  and  published  in  its  '  Transactions,* 
Tol.  XL,  related  to  the  bodies  called  by  him  and  nov  well- 
known  as  Vmtrictdit^iy  foand  in  the  cHalk,  and  referred  by 
him  to  AlqKHtia.  On  fossil  Molbuca  and  Badiata  he  wrote 
many  valuable  papers,  especially  those  that  concern  the 
BdmmtM  and  their  allies.  Mr.  Henry  Deane  of  Clapham, 
afterwards  president  of  the  Pbarmacentical  Society,  having 
detected  the  soft  bodies  of  For<minif«ra  {Rotahat)  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation  in  Uie  chalk  of  Folkstone, 
and  prapared  illostrative  apeeimens  of  them  ixa  the  miero- 
waufn,  called  Dr.  Mantell's  attentim  to  them,  who  damted 
nneh  time  to  thwr  invea^^on,  and,  on^ng  the  obaarva- 
tiona  made  by  Mr,  Deaae  and  hinudf  with  the  renlts  of 
some  of  huown  previoas  researches,  commonicated  a  paper 
to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  general  subject  of  the  *  Fossil 
Itonains  of  the  soft  parts  of  FonuniniCera,  discovered  in  the 
chalk  and  flint  of  the  Sonth-eaat  of  Entland,'  which  was 
inserted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trsnaactiuoa '  for  1640. 
Among  his  most  recent  labours  was  the  account  of  the 
remarkable  reptile  from  the  Old  Red-Sandstone,  named  by 
him  Telerpeton  EigtnMse,  an  animal  of  singnlar  iuterest, 
regarded,  until  vety  recently,  as  the  most  ancient  unques- 
tionable lelic  of  its  class.  At  the  time  he  died  he  was  occu- 
pied with  a  description  of  a  v<>iy  singular  hsb  from  the  chalk, 
to  which  ha  inteodad  to  give  the  name  of  fyM^tmichtfy$. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  dectad  a  Fellow  of  the  Bay»\  Suciety  in 
1625,  shortly  after  hia  diaoovwy  of  the  Ignanodon,  and  in 
1840  he  racaved  firom  the  Conncil  the  royal  medal,  as  an 
aeknowledgmeDt  of  bis  paltsontological  researches.  He  was 
also  enrolled  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Physicians, 
London,  in  reccd[nition  of  hisscientitic  eminence,  he  not  hav- 
ing been  originally  eonn<>cted  with  the  College.  In  1635  be 
ramoved  from  Lewes  to  Brighton,  and  four  years  later,  after 
the  purchase  of  bis  collection  of  fossils  by  the  trusteea  of  the 
Bri'ish  Mnaeam  for  600U/.,  to  Clapham,  near  London.  Some 
years  having  elapsed,  he  disposed  of  his  medical  practice  at 
that  place,  and  removed  to  Chester-aqnare,  London,  where  he 
eontinoed  to  reside  and  practise  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 
For  many  yeara  he  endured  severe  illness  and  excruciating 
nin,  owing  to  a  apinal  diseaaeL  the  result  of  an  aecidenu 
But  no  tmtanoonld  destroy  hia  love  for  adeoGekOrhis  ener- 
fotie  punnit  of  geological  research.  Ha  cUed  at  bia  residuiee 
m  Chester-aqnare  oo  the  10th  of  November  186^  aged 

UlT-tWO. 

In-.  Mantell's  scientific  cfaaneter  has  two  distinct  features ; 
those  of  an  origiual  discoverer,  and  of  a  public  teacher.  His 
inflneaee  in  science  depended  less  perhaps  upon  the  ftH'mer, 
brilltant  aa  it  was^  than  upon  the  latter.  As  a  popular  ex< 
pounder  of  geological  facta  he  was  unequalled ;  as  a  lecturer, 
within  bis  own  particular  field,  he  bad  no  rival ;  fluent,  clear, 
eloquent,  and  elegantly  discuTHive,  he  riveted  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  and  invambly  left  them  imbued  with  a  love  for 
die  science  be  bad  taught  them.  His  popular  writings,  of 
which  the  *  Wonders  of  Oeology  *  and  tbe^  '  Meilala  of  (Trea- 
tion*  are  among  the  most  oseral,  had  a  vride  orealatioD,  and 
■n  held  in  high  esteem  by  geneial  rraden.  They  have  a 
oonaideraUe  reputation  also  on  the  Coutinent,  and  have  been 
translated  into  German.  The  *  Medals  of  Creation*  ia  almost 
the  only  book  in  the  Eoglish  language,  in  which  a  compre- 
hennve  survey  of  the  foiieil  world,  and  a  perspicuons  and 
aatisfaet«y  oatline  of  Britiah  palnnitology,  both  adwted  to 
the  educated  and  general  reader,  can  be  met  with.   He  waa 


likeviaa  tin  Aadmr  of  several  intarseting  viem  of  the  geolo- 
gical atmctura  and  physical  geogn^y  of  Sosaax  and  Surrey, 
or  of  porti(>na  of  tboae  etmnties,  aa  w^  aa  of  Uie  acUacent 
county  of  Kent  (into  whidi  his  &vonrito  Waaidan  also 
extends),  which  were  inserted  in  top(^;raf4iical  woiks,  as 
introductory  to  the  general  history  of  the  districts  described. 
One  of  these  forms  a  portion  of  the  prefatory  matter  in  the 
'  County  Hi>toiy  of  Surrey,'  by  the  Ute  Edward  Wedlake 
Brsyley,  F.8.A.  In  the  '  fiibliogra^jhia  Zool<^ite  et  Oeologim' 
of  Agaasiz  and  Slrickiau'l,  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  woiks 
and  memoirs  of  various  degrees  of  importance  and  length,  are 
enumerated  aa  having  proroeded  from  Dr.  Mantell's  pen  ;  to 
these  must  be  added  some  antiquarian  papers,  and  aeveml 
profcsional  disquisitions. 

MARABOU.  [HxRONS.] 

MARE.  [Hoiia.] 

MARE'S  TAIU   [HiFFnui,  &  1.1 

MARECA.  [Duoks.] 

MAROARAMIDE.  [CBtinsny,  1.] 

MARGARIN.  [Tissoics,  OaoAWo,  S.  1.1 

MARIGOLD.   [Calbndula,  S.  1.] 

MARKET-BOSWURTH.  [BoawoaTH.] 

MARKET-HARBOROUGfi.  rLnownmii&l 

MARKET-RASEN.  [LincoLNsaiBa.] 

MARMOLITE.   [MwaaALoor,  &  1.] 

MA  KMONT,  AUGflSTE  FREDBRIQUE  LOUiS 
VIESSE  D£,  MARECHAL  DUO  DE  RAGUSE,  the  son 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Mannont,  an  old  officer  of  diatinction,  was 
bom  at  Cb&lillon-soTwSeiDe,  on  the  SOtb  of  July  1774 
entered  the  army  as  aub-lieutenant  of  infant<y  in  1789  ;  but 
hia  &ther  wiahing  Mm  to  raceive  «  aoand  miliiaiy  edneation, 
sent  him,  in  179S,  to  the  Artilleiy  School  of  Chfilona. 
Towards  Uie  end  of  that  year  ha  aerrad  in  the  OHipaign  of 
the  Alps,  under  Oeoenl  Mmteiquien.  He  waa  preswk  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  December  1793 ;  and  having  been  notioed 
by  Bonaparte  for  his  skill  in  directing  his  guns,  waa  chosen 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  made  a  captain  in  1794.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  his  general  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
during  the  campaign  of  that  year.  Aftor  the  great  insur- 
rection of  the  Seotiona,  on  the  13th  Vend^miare  (October  6, 
1795),  Marmunt,  having  been  apppointed  chef-d'eacadron, 
went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  March  1796,  aa  principal 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Bonaparto.  In  thia  famous  cam- 
paign he  waa  present  in  almost  eveiy  field :  at  Lodi,  at 
CartigUme,  ana  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Geoigea,  his  intre- 
pidity, his  dtill,  Ida  aj^tude  and  invention  vme  alike  ooo- 
apicuous ;  he  waa  created  colonel,  and  aent  to  Paria  with  SS 
colours  taken  from  the  enemy.  Next,  he  took  part  in  ihe 
expedition  to  E^pt,  and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  for 
bis  services  during  the  investment  of  Malta.  Dunng  the 
campaign  of  Syria,  in  1799,  be  vras  appointed  commander  in 
Alexandria,  and  defended  that  dty  against  the  EUiglish  and 
Turks,  in  a  season  of  famine  and  peatileDoa.  When  General. 
Bonaparto  set  sail  for  Fiance,  on  lua  return  from  Egypt, 
August  22,  1799,  General  Marmont  was  one  of  the  seven 
offioera  selected  to  bear  bim  company  in  his  perilona  eniar- 
prise. 

During  the  crossing  of  Mount  Saint-Bernard  in  the  spring 
of  1600,  Mannonl'a  plana  tor  the  ecmveyance  of  the  guns 
haviag  hew  adopted,  ne  superintended  thus  entire  tmnsport, 
and  hia  pMMTwing  efforts  the  paaaue  «f  ihia  important 
aim  waa  efnetad.  He  fi>aght  with  mndi  diati^Uon  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  June  1^  1600,  and  was  imnwdiatal^  after 
raised  to  a  division.  After  the  peace  gained  by  this  victtny, 
ha  was  made  iiispeetor-^;eneral  of  artillery ;  he  then  applied 
hinutdf  xealoualy  to  vanona  reforma  in  the  service,  eapeiaallv 
tor  the  accelerating  of  the  transit  of  the  artillery  train.  All 
theae  improvements  were  sanctioned  by  the  birst  Consul, 
though  the  young  militaiy  reformer  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

In  the  campaign  of  1806,  General  Marmont  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Ulm,  October  20, 1806 ;  and  ha  waa  next 
aucoesafaUy  employed  In  the  xvduction  of  the  province  of 
Styria.  Henoaforth  h«  commanded  armies.  In  1806  he 
waa  aent  to  command  the  army  in  Dalmatia,  ^rhm  he  acted 
as  general-inFchief  for  aaveral  yaais.  On  thaSnd  of  Uetober, 
with  an  army  of  6000  men,  be  defeated  an  allied  corpa  of 
9000  Montenegrins,  Greeks,  aod  other  troops,  BUntaiued  by  a 
second  corps  of  7000  Busaiaaa.  During  his  occupati<ai  of 
the  dnchy,  Mannont  oarried  out  a  beneficial  qrstem  of  public 
works,  including  a  great  line  of  roadway,  810  milea  in 
length,  for  which  uauul  inwrovement  he  received  his  title 
cfDue  de  Ragiue  in  1608.  When  the  t^^w^  of  \|^^ram 
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opn«dlBUOQ,NapolMn«i]MtUi  |nml  to  Mppert  Mi 
nun  amy.  Umaamt  totk  tha  ileld  with  ■  cofpi  of  0600 
ialwti^,  Mly  SOO  emUrj,  and  IS  piMM  of  Mawn.  Witb 
this  fbne  h*  dafeatod  an  Aaatrian  umj  of  flO,000  men  ia 
Mrenil  lavwaly  omtaitad  aagifaaMaU  {  and  thm  enooantar- 
iag  Oen«ral  Oialav,  at  tha  head  of  90,000  troop*,  ported  on 
tiie  Drave,  eompefled  tbst  gaoatal  to  ratraat  into  Haaganr. 
After  thaM  anooosi^  ho  joined  Napoleon  the  daj  befora  toe 
groat  battle  of  Wagnua,  Jolv  A,  1809,  took  part  in  the 
action,  and  racaiTod  bis  nunthal'a  b&ton  for  his  ooadnet  in 
that  anlaoaa  eogaiwnieat.  Tbil  decinre  vietory  being  fol- 
lowed bj  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Aastrlan  goTernmont 
Bade  over  to  Fnmee  the  provinoei  of  DalmAtia,  Istria, 
RagoM,  and  Croatii,  with  other  adjfteent  landa,  which  Napo- 
leou  fonned  into  a  B<ngle  state,  aniler  the  title  of  the  lllyrian 
Fieviiicei,  and  placed  thorn  niider  the  diraetion  of  Marshal 
Mannont  as  governor-general.  In  thia  high  oflke  he  con- 
tinned  nearly  rixtean  monthi.  ffiTiDg  imofi  of  snperior 
capatnty  as  an  admiaiitratMr,  whlut  ha  waa  hononnhly  dis- 
tiagnisoed  from  otfaw  manhala  by  hii  int^frity  and  diHiBter- 
8Btedoesfl.  Towards  the  close  el  1810  he  stood  so  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  nuMer,  that  he  waa  wnt  into  the  peninsula 
to  saporseda  Marshal  Maasena  in  the  oommand  of  the  army 
of  Pwtngal.  Though  independent  in  his  oomnuBd,  bo  has- 
tenad  to  unite  his  anny'  to  that  of  Sonll,  plaoed  himself 
under  the  orders  of  that  eminent  leader,  and  assiirtod  him  in 
reheving  Badajos.  Less  fortunate  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
Jnly  SS,  1818,  ha  displayed  however  many  prooft  of  skill  as 
a  general  before  ha  rstrtalad,  nor  did  he  leavo  the  field  until 
lie  and  the  two  geneials  who  sacoeodad  him  had  boon  dia- 
aUad  by  severe  wounds.  In  the  eanp^gn  of  1813  the 
Mr»half  tboogh  scarcely  recovered,  took  the  oommand  of  the 
woand  oevpe,  and  was  preaent  at  Bmtien,  Mar  1818 ;  at 
Dresden,  Aonsi  86,  and  at  Leip«o  «  the  l«th,  17th  and 
18th  t4  Octobar.  In  this  last  battle  he  defondad  the  village 
of  Scbflafold,  which  was  taken  and  retflkan  seven  times. 
Eight  of  bis  generala  wsra  either  killed  or  woondad  ia  the 
aoti<  n  J  four  hnrsea  nak  waAa  Um,  and  ha  waa  twice 
wonoded. 

His  name  appears  again  in  almost  ovoit  battle  fought  on 
the  French  soil,  in  1814,  for  the  defence  of  his  coaotry.  He 
terminated  thia  oamnaign,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  his 
career,  by  the  battle  before  the  wslls  of  Paris,  oa  the  90th  of 
Mardi  1814.  The  enemy,  oonsisting  of  finasians,  Pmssiatta, 
and  Aastriana,  were  more  than  four  to  one,  yet  Mannmt 
naiutatMd  his  post  hr  levend  honrs,  not  nursndering  even 
whaa  the  heighta  of  Montmarti*  bad  been  taken,  and  the 
feat  Rnanan  annM  had  began  to  sweni  the  Boalevaids  within 
the  «iw ;  and  it  was  not  till  seme  aonra  after  raoMvii^  a 
kttMT  mok  Joseph  Bonaparte  antherising  (hem  to  eapIiQlate, 
that  Mvmont  and  Moitier  eallMl  a  ooancil  of  general  offloeia 
at  an  inn  within  the  anborh  of  La  Villetto,  wh«n  th^  igraed 
te  the  evacuation  ef  Psris. 

The  army  of  the  allies  entered  the  French  capital  en  the 
81st  of  March,  and  Msn-hal  Marmpnt,  en  the  4th  of  April, 
after  a  short  correspondence  with  Prinoe  Sohwartzaaberg, 
stipulating  for  the  retirement  of  Uie  French  troops  into 
Konsaady,  with  anna,  baggage,  and  aniileiy,  entered  the 
allied  Unea,  and  thence  marched  to  Versailles.  It  waa  this 
rtqiLtak«B  without  tb*  ouetioa  of  N^eon,  which  aftei^ 
Uttoe  drew  down  npen  him  ao  uaah  adiom. 

The  Doe  4e  Ragaoe  was  now  wedd«d  to  the  eaase  of  the 
lastored  dynasty.  He  accompanied  Loais  XVIII.  ta  Ghent 
in  1810,  T«>tnmed  to  Paris  with  that  eovereign  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  was  emploved  repeatedly  boUi  1^  that 
VMiarch  and  Charles  X.  in  offices  of  great  tmat.  At  the 
oatt>raak  of  the  July  revolution  in  1830,lta  was  ebarged  with 
the  invidious  duty  of  qnellmg  the  revolt,  and  havii^  failiid, 
beoame  a  second  time  the  mark  of  almost  nniveraal  obloquy. 
To  satisfy  the  popular  indignation,  he  was  struck  off  the  list 
•f  the  French  army,  and  exiled  frtnn  France.  He  spent  his 
yaais  of  banishment  in  viidting  different  coantriee,  and  in 
writing  wnrka  of  ounmderahle  merit  on  the  niilitaiy  ^rstems 
ef  BttNia,  AuMila,  and  othw  states.    Nearly  tweuty-two 


noipt,  in  9  vnls.  Svo.,  Paris,  was  oompletad  la  1887. 

MARBA8T,  ARMAND,  who  sneceeded  Caml  as  chief 
editor  *  Le  National,'  was  bom  in  180S,  in  the  aeutii  «t 
France.  After  a  careful  edueation  at  the  Celine  of  P<mt- 
LeToy>  he  weat  to  Puia  in  1887,  and  immediately  eom- 
mcnced  his  career  of  polities  by  vmtiag  pamphlets  gainst 


tht  goranrnMBt.  Hw  pngney  asd  ^hjM  hnnrar  ef 
Uiese  light  prodnettow  drew  notwa  upon  the  anther,  and  he 
at  once  made  for  himaelf  a  dletinet  poaitioi  among  the 

Opelitidaas  of  the  day.  When  be  arrived  in  the 
capital,  a  vivid  eontett  was  being  waged  between 
the  praotical  school  of  philoeophy,  ootidoctM  by  I^re* 
migttiteef  and  the  eclectic  school,  preaded  over  by  Consia. 
Manaat  entered  the  raidcB  of  the  former,  and  month  after 
month  amused  and  excited  the  public  by  the  light  artilloy 
of  his  pleasant  brochures  against  Coasinisme. 

In  1830  Marrast  eatablished  the  newspaper  *  La  Tifbane.' 
It  became  the  organ  of  the  ultra-liberal  party,  and  aa  snA 
organ  it  was  consiantly  quoted  by  foreign  as  well  as  FnatA. 
journals.  It  eontained  very  bitter  articles  against  the  govoa- 
msnt  erf  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  fines  to  which  it  was 
eondemned,  together  with  the  law-expttosea  attendliig  its 
deft-nc^  pttt  an  and  to  Ita  pnUicathm  after  a  fovr  yeaia. 
Annand  Manaat,  on  one  eeeiaioii,  was  eallad  to  tha  bar  ^ 
the  Chamber  <rf  DapBties  on  aecennt  of  two  artidaa  In  '  l« 
Tribune.'   On  anotner  oeeaiion  he  was  arrested  and  aent  to 

S risen  as  one  «l  the  eonapiratota  eoncemed  in  the '  complet 
'Avril.'  He  waa  soon  released,  when  he  puUiAed  Ui 
celebrated  pamphlet,  *  Vingt  Jonrs  de  Secret,*  whiiA  pr^ 
duced  a  great  sensation,  and  much  inereaaed  hts  ^optUamy. 
Prooeediugs  were  takrn  sgainst  him  by  the  ministry.  He 
sought  refoge  in  England,  mnained  several  months  in 
London,  remitting  every  week  one  or  more  letters  of  great 
abilit^r  to  '  Le  National,'*  and  married  an  EngHvh  ladj  dniing 
hia  Bojunm  in  this  oouotry.  These  lelteis  were  the  origin  v 
that  loi>s  connection  with  Amiand  Carrel  and  '  Le  NaliouaV 
whieh  sfterwarda  gave  to  Marraat  the  infiuoioe  he  nesntsasn 
ever  hb  eanntiymen.  He  became  sub-editor  «f  *  Le  NatioMi' 
ia  1884;  and  on  the  death  of  Carrel,  Jnly  24lh,  183^  ha 
snoeeedad  him  aa  chief  editm.  Fh>m  this  time  until  the 
revoluiion  of  February  1648,  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
Marrast  conducted  that  journal,  and  maintained  it  in  the 
kif:h  position  it  had  acquired  nnder  Thine,  its  Arst  editor, 
and  then  nnder  Carrel. 

During  ie47,a  of  exciting  ineidents  rapidly  followed 
one  another,  highly  favonnble  to  Marraat's  satirical  alnlity. 
At  <HM  time,  it  was  a  eoune  of  ministerial  proxeentious ;  at 
another,  mmoan  of  bribery  and  cormptioo  among  men  high 
in  office ;  next,  these  mmours  were  aucceedvd  by  flagrant 
exposures  or  oonfeanons ;  and  lastly,  came  the  scandal  of  an 
assassination  in  the  mansion  of  a  gieat  noble.  The  lepah- 
lican  jonmals  made  the  most  ef  tfaeee  inddeBte,  and  *Le 
National  *  took  the  lead  in  denonneing  the  goveinmeut  and 
the  ceart.  Hm  revelation  of  FcbnuuT,  and  the  abdicatioB 
ef  Louis  Philippe  followed.  Pending  ue  erlsla  of  tlua  0v•B^ 
the  office  ef '  Le  National  *  became  for  a  few  days  tta  aent  oi 
goveniment ;  and  deputations  visited  Marrast,  and  reeervei 
their  instmetiona  from  htm.  His  name  was  now  on  era^ 
tongue  ;  and  when  Lamnrtine  was  placed  by  the  mpid  pi^ 
fiTeoe  of  events  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government, 
Marrast  became  secretary,  aftowards  maire  de  Paris,  and 
finally  president  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  laat  oflhe 
was  limited  by  a  new  regulation  to  one  mot^h  ;  bat  thi 
urbanity  of  the  new  president,  and  his  extnordiaaiy  infla* 
ence  over  the  900  members  in  consequence  of  his  tact  is 
calling  them  to  order  by  hnmomus  appeals,  cansed  him  to  be 
ie>«lec(ed  several  times.  To  him  likewise  waa  eomniitlsd 
the  task  of  drawing  np  the  new  constitution.  But  the  red 
republican  party  eoon  found  that  Marmt  was  net  advnaeed 
enoni;h  for  tnent ;  they  began  to  stigmatise  Um  as  a  moderate^ 
and  his  popalarity  fait  dt-clined.  On  the  ISth  of  Mar  1848 
the  iuBurgenta,  headed  far  Barbit  and  Blanqui,  forced  their 
way  into  the  Hdtel-de-Vflte,  Uieir  first  cry  bioing  **  Where  is 
Marrast  1  We  mart  make  an  end  that  eoft-handed  r*^b- 
lican  I "  But  he  had  withdrawn  for  concealment  to  a  private 
chamber  which  was  not  searched.  After  the  insumcAioB  ef 
June,  and  the  conat-qneot  dissolution  of  the  Lamartine 
cabinet,  Marrast  retired  into  private  life.  We  believe  that 
he  still  contributed  to  '  Le  National '  withoat  any  longer 
being  its  editor,  until  the  paper  was  suppressed  hj  the 

Svemment  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  died  on  the  lOth  <tf 
arch  1868 

MARUlAOE.  Provision  is  made  for  the  lieenring  of  dit- 
trlet  ehurchea  and  chapeU  for  the  celebtation  of  mamage,  1^ 
the  Stat.  7  ft  8  Viet.  o.  80.  The  notice  given  to  the  Snpnin- 
tendant  Regn^rar  must  now  be  accompanied  bj  a  aolann  de- 
claiation  aa  to  the  eoii«enta  required  by  law  haviM  beea  ob- 
tained. Thiai8niovidedforbytheBtattttol9&SOVieL6lI9, 
which  also  enabka  portiea  mio  haai'tetned^inlcKthaeBn- 
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tnot  of  muriag*  mmljMan  ih*  SapariitndatBegutnr, 
to  h»T6  tb*  oenDwnw  of  tiw  dkurdi  or  oi  their  own  pep- 
nanoD  added  at  aoy  tima  aftermrdiL  The  ebjeet  of  thii 
•aactmant  ia  to  pemit  tho  putua  to  aatiafy  any  rtltgiooa 
acropleo  vhieb,  aner  the  merelj  einl  fdm  of  tho  oontrtct 
]u8  De«a  natHitd  to,  nay  ariae  or  bo  snggaiited  to  tfaam. 
(Blackatone's  *  Oon)m«ntiiries,'Mr.Ken*i  eCvoLl,  p.  464.) 

MARRTAT,  FHEDERiCK,  was  bom  in  London  on  tlie 
10th  of  Jaly,  1798.  Hia  father,  Joaeph  Marnrat,  S«q^  of 
'WimbloHon,  Suney,  was  »  wealthy  Weit  India  merchant, 
and  H  J*,  for  Sandwich,  and  traced  hU  deioent  from  a  French 
Aotaatant  irfuee,  who  had  come  ever  to  England  in  ihe 
16th  enittiy.  Mia  mother  waa  the  daaf^ter  of  an  American 
ioguHit  After  being  odaeatcd  at  Tariooa  •sboela  ia  and 
Bov  London,  yonng  Manyat  entond  tho  Daral  oarvieo  in 
September,  18U6,  aa  a  midihipman  on  board  tho  laipAieoaa, 
44  gona,  oommatided  by  thocobiatad  Lord  Coebrane.  Under 
thii  daring  oommander  ho  waa  engaged  in  npwarda  of  fifty 
aetiona,  of  mora  or  less  importance,  off  the  French  and 
Mediterraaean  ecuta  daring  the  next  three  yoara.  In  one 
he  waa  left  for  dead  on  the  deck  of  a  ihip  which  he  had 
boBided,  and  <mly  recovered  when  a  fellow  midahipman, 
who  had  a  gnidge  againat  bin,  ionehed  hit  sappeaod  dMd 
body  with  his  fioiot,  and  be^  to  moralise  in  rather  oneom^- 
nwitaiy  terms  on  hia  promatare  exit  from  life.  The  repnta- 
tion  ftr  gallantry  and  alnlit^  wbieh  he  ocqnired  nnder  Lord 
CoAwnfc  WM  amply  matained  by  hia  ctmdoei  nnder  other 
commuden  daring  three  additional  years  of  sorriee  as  a 
■lidafaipmaD.  On  ionr  or  fiTO  oeemona  ha  saTod  man  firoai 
drowning  br  leaping  ovorboard,  §i  tho  iMi  of  hia  own  Hh. 
Oa  one  aoch  occasion  he  savad  the  lifc  of  a  oon  of  William 
Cohbett,  thenhts  Mknr  midahipnua.  At aaothw time, on 
janping  orwboard  in  an  att«npt  to  save  a  sular'a  lata,  he 
^nd  to  his  horror  the  man  hleedi^  from  tho  maw  of  one 
vlt  three  sbarka  that  were  fbltowins  tho  afaip ;  and  ha  had 
gtvon  himself  ever  Ibr  lost  hetvn  ho  waa  pioked  ap.  In 
181S  ho  waa  appointed  to  hia  bentanancy  on  board  the 
Sspidgle  doom  wbenee  he  lemovod  to  the  Newcastle,  sent 
mder  Lord  George  Btnart,  to  cmiae  off  the  Amerioan  ooasL 
He  attained  a  OMnmandet's  rank  in  In  18S0  he  csaii- 

maaded  tho  Beaom  sloop  off  8t.  HeloatL  whence  ho  ex- 
dHOged  into  the  Itosarlo,  in  whioh  be  bnnint  bone  doplioate 
da^^chfBannoaiMiiijf  the  death  «f  NtfolmtL  After  beiitg 
•n^oyad  for  some  time  in  the  prerentive  SOTiee,  he  was 
^piiiBted  in  IfaiA  IflU  to  tho  jUme.  18  gona,  and  pnn 
ceoded  to  the  Baat  ladioa.  Bo  waa  aaniw  naval  olBoer  in 
Oa  attach  M  Racoon,  and  in  Deenubtr  1M4  ho  AcoOKpoaied 
Sir  Bobart  Sale  ia  the  expoditieiinp  the  Baseahi  Rim.  His 
good  ■snicci in  the  East  Indiaa  froonrod  hfan  the  thonhsirf 
the  govcnor-feneral  and  modi  dtstinetioa  at  home.  In 
Joao  iaS5  ho  mieiTsd  tho  deewation  of  C.B^  and  at  the 
wtmm  time  the  Royal  Hnmane  Society  awarded  him  ita 
■Mdal  for  having  saved  so  many  Uvea  from  drowninf.  From 
NoTombor  18S8  to  November  1690  ho  oommaadod  tho 
Anadae  in  the  Channel  servioe ;  and  it  waa  at  this  time, 
when  ho  waa  apuoaching  bis  fortieth  year,  that  he  began  his 
caner  aa  a  novelist  1^  tho  poblicatioa  el  hia  '  Frank  Mild- 
nay.'   This  was  fcUowod  at  brief  intervals  dnii«g  the  naxt 
■TTteeai  yean  by  hie  other  wnll-knowa  writings,  meet  of 
«Imb  Boveb  of  osa^lif^  Pdor  Simple,*  *  JaeoTFaithfiU,* 
•laphet  in  Basieh  of  a  Fathar,'  *Tho  Kiaa'a  Own,"  Mr. 
UidAipma*  Easy,'  *  Newton  Fontor,'  *  Tho  ncha  of  Many 
Talcs,*  *  Rattlin  the  Reefer/  *  Snarly-yow,  a  the  Dog-Fiend,' 
*Tha  Cbildnn  ol  the  New  Foreot,'  *  OUa  Podrida,'  'The 
Pirate  and  the  Three  Catten,' '  The  Phantom  Ship,*  *  Poor 
2aek,' '  Tho  Poacher,'  *  Masterman  Ready,' '  Peroival  Keeno,* 
*  The  Nanative  of  MoMimr  Violot  in  CaHfbrftia,  &e.'  •  The 
SetUacii  in  Canada,'  *  The  Miivioo,  or  Semes  in  Afrioa/  '  The 
PtiTftteer'i  Man,*  and  '  Valerie.*   The  muita  of  these  works 
aa  amauDg  worka  of  advMtare  and  deaeriptioD  era  aDivors> 
ally  known.   Besidea  thenar  ho  pobliAod  in  18S7  a  wtk  of 
a  diffsront  ohm,  *  A  Code  of  Signals  for  the  noe  of  vesads 
oanpleyed  in  tha  Merchant  Serviee,*— which  was  adopted 
MvMrnmoaty  aai  is  bow  in  goMial  aao  liiy  onr  own  auad  aU 
maigB  asviaa^  and  which  (>nicared  him  tha  eRMa  of  the 
Ii^gioa  ^  HflBoar  from  Loaia  ntilwpc.   Ha  also  paUiahod 
m  leao  is  two  aariea  of  thiao  vmiibho  oaeb,  'A  DiaiT  ia 
America,  with  nma^  oa  ita  lnstit«ti<ma,*  a  woric  which 
CKTO  great  oAmee  to  tho  Americans  by  its  satirical  spirit. 
It  is  Bald  that  the  free  ospraaion  of  i^nniona  by  Captata 
Manyat  against  the  praatioo  of  imnfMwnoat  waa  the  oaaee 
of  hia  not  having  boon  laised  to  htther  piofeasisnai  rank. 
VtaafMroraMmbaferehia  daath  m  was  ki4  adds  Im 


daty  and  hierary  Ubom'  by  an  illBaai  aiWof  frtnt  tho  bant 
ing  of  several  bleod-Tomela.  Ho  diad  at  Us  roiidiMB  al 
Langham,  Norfialk,  oo  the  Sad  of  Angaat,  IMS,  ^  fifty». 
six  years.  By  his  mairiace  with  Catberiiio»  doctor  of 
Sir  fltophen  Shairp,  onoo  ^an^'allkire*  at  the  twri  ol 
RoBsia,  be  bad  six  children.  Of  two  of  his  sona  who  had 
ootorod  the  navy,  one  perished,  b^fon  his  fatber's  death,  ia 
the  Avenger  steamer;  one  of  his  daaghtera  has  siaee 
appeaiad  aa  a  writer  of  novola.  Captain  Manyat  was  a 
tellow  of  the  Rmral  Soeioty. 

.  MAR%  ANNE-FRANCOISE-HTPPOLITE  BOUTET. 
known  as  MAOBMOISELLB  MARS,  was  bom  ia  Paris 
tho  9th  or  Febmanr,  1778 ;  her  bther  being  iho  aotor  Muavel 
of  the  Th^tre  MMttaunor;  har  mothn  a  oonntty  aetiem 
aamod  Man*Boatot  8bo  ^tpearad  b»lH«  she  waa  tan  yean 
old  in  jnveuile  parts^  aad  ia  1793  she  alnady  lllod  at  the 
Thatre  Fevdoao,  what  oa  the  Fnn^  itiys  an  eiUod  *tae 
rdles  d'ingMoos.'  She  met  with  a  genenns  patroness  in 
Mademeiaello  Cralat,  than  the  lea^ag  aetrosa  ia  eemody, 
and  raeeivMl  from  her  the  best  training  for  the  cast  of  obar> 
acton  which  her  earhr  talents  pointed  ont  aa  her  owa.  After 
abe  had  made  honolf  frmiliar  with  thcae  parte  of  the  yeaiig 
firi,  she  was  indaced,  etiU  directed  by  MademoisoUe  Clontat, 
to  attempt '  les  jeanes  amoareaaas ; '  in  which  diaracter  she 
aecoeedod  to  the  first  place,  after  the  retirement  of  Meedvaui- 
aelles  Mdt^ray  and  Luge  in  1798.  She  was  then  twea^. 
Her  fine  talent  was  very  gndnal  in  its  developmont,  nor  did 
the  pablie  at  all  fereaeo  what  she  would  beeoBM.  It  was  not 
aatil  1803  that  bar  fiiat  marked  aaccaaa  had  haw  obiaiaod. 
Ia  that  year  the  part  of  a  deaf  aad  daaab  papiil  af  tha 
Abbd  do  I'Epte,  in  the  piece  of  that  aama,  having  been 
sisigued  to  her,  ahedis^ajyedao  machiOBlin^iafinnoasBesi^ 
and  giaoo  in  ita  Mrfbtmano^  th^  from  that  night  dw  toA 
luk  aa  eao  of  the  great  oomie  aetreaaes.  Her  taloab 
npidly  incnaeed  nnder  the  inflaenoe  of  cordial  a&ooarage- 
aieat  Her  kind  iastroetraas.  Mademoiselle  Contat,  took 
leave  of  the  in  1809,  leaving  the  inharitanoe  of  her 
*  r^pertoin'  to  be  divided  iMtwom  Mademoiselle  Man  ai^ 
MademoinUo  Levord,  which  gave  rlae  to  a  long  contect 
between  the  rival  stars.  TbefimnerhoiroTersoMi  diataneod 
all  competittna,  and  for  a  ^aco  of  thirty  yean  atood  at 
tho  head  ot  ah  French  actrassoo  in  genteel  ooaMdy,  niaing 
a  new  saoeom  in  eveiT  new  part,  down  to  that  of  alad«noif- 
•allo  da  BoHa-Ua,  in  DanWa  disma,  which  aha  plqrad  lor  tha 
finttimaoathe  ted  of  April,  1838,  wfaea  ibahadpamad 
tho  age  of  thrso  soera. 

Yot,  although  she  aanr  nftaod  ta  take  tha  loading  char- 
acian  ia  ^ya  of  tha  now  adioel,  and  in  eadi  achieved  a  now 
triamph,  ehe  wu  to  the  last  oppaeed  to  tho  aioderm  roaaanciBti^ 
and  geooraUy  reqnired  extensive  cheBgea  to  be  made  in  hm- 
own  parte.  Viator  Hngo  and  tho  eldUr  Oomas  wen  aomo- 
timea  ombanrassid  bf  her  criliciania  aad  strietare^  and  the 
latter,  in  his  '  M^mouee,*  has  doaoribed  innno  piqaant  dii- 
patee  of  Ihie  naton  between  tlie  actress  and  the  dramatisli. 
Bat  her  giaadert  delineetieas  wen  in  the  eariior  dnma, 
ospeeiaUy  in  the  oomodiee  of  Moliiie.  In  the  lady  of 
fashion,  in  the  coqaette  of  the  bean  monde,  ovwy  q>eetator 
felt  the  oalleotod  aclf-poeasesion,  tho  fahism  atteation 
with  which  aha  fezfocawd  these  ebaaetan.  It  waa  hm 
reeolate  will  and  axtmordinary  ability  which  alaaa  kept  aliva 
a  reepeet  fv  the  eariior  dnaiatie  litmatan  ia  tha  hooaa  to 
which  she  belm^od,  whoa  a  dozen  thsatna  aad  ifty  andoA 
dramatiata  ware  endeavoaring  to  sabvert  it. 

Thooo  who  novOT  saw  Mademcseelle  Man  on  tho  at^, 
can  form  no  idea  of  tho  simplicity,  the  seeming  artlcssaes^ 
the  gracefnl  eleganoe  of  her  acting ;  aor  of  the  araaio  of  bar 
voiee,  00  diatinot  that  tho  voyletten  seemed  printed  in  it,ntt 
of  the  exquisite  exprsasion  of  her  smile.  Her  form  waa 
very  fine,  Mr  gait  oaay  yet  m^estie,  her  ooatams  remarkably 
el^tant  aad  diatingniabed.  Sfaie  Was  ono  of  tho  sharoboMen 
of  tha  ThMtre  Fianfsis,  and  her  yaariy  rent  from  thii 
sontee  amoonted  to  40,000  francs ;  and,  in  1S18,  Lonis 
ZVill.  Mttled  on  her  aa  well  aa  on  Talaw  a  pauiw  ot 
90jm  franca.  Tha  hatal  in  which  aha  Uvad  waa  opaa  to 
tha  mast  eelofanted  fonifa  as  wdl  aa  mtha  artists  and 
litsniti,  soma  of  iriiom  wen  daaly  to  bo  seen  paying  thdr 
eonrt  to  her.  She  vras  aodaloady  attentive  to  the  oitiea  and 
fsniUetimiata,  nil  of  wlioaB  viod  with  each  other  in  deeoriUirt 
ber  pwrfwmanees.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  ^  Mawb  IMl 
Ab  ^peand  for  the  Int  time  on  tho  beards  of  tho  ThAtre 
Fnnfais,  ia  the  *Misanthnpe'  ud  tha  'Faosses  Oooft' 
deneeo.*  It  wno  of  eoaree  a  benefit  n%bt,  and  for  the  last 
tiawahaparfBiMdthaparttof  CAiaiteo^  ^'^K'^'  ^ 
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died  on  the  SOth  of  March  1S47,  Imt  dntli  bsrbg  been  I 
aocelentcd,  if  not  cwbmA,  by  the  habit  <rf  hxtmg  bn  hair  ' 
djiki  ereiy  tea  iay*.  nw  left  beUnd  her  n  fortone  <tf 
800.000  franco 

HAUBHALBEA.  The  Court  of  the  Herah&lKa  end  the 
Fftlare  Court  wet»  sboliBhed  by  the  stetata  IS  &  13  Vict, 
e.  101.  Thar  prooednra  and  the  costa  of  aetiona  therein 
had  for  aome  time  b^re  been  the  object  of  animadTenion 
by  the  preaa,  whose  remarha,  however  apparently  well 
foanded,  amoanted  to  do  more  than  the  nniveraal  complaint 
of  the  costs  incideot  to  legal  proceedings.  The  Palace  Court 
had  not  long  before  been  reputed  by  Ib^al  Commiarioners 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  metropolis. 

MAK8RF1EI.D.  [Glouckbtbrshirr.] 

HARSILEACE^,  or  KHIZUCARPEJE,  P^pemorUoT 
ShiBOcarptt  a  natural  order  of  Aquatic  Plants,  with  creeping 
atems  bearing  leaves^  which  are  osoally  divided  into  three  or 
more  enneaite  portioni,and  haxe  a  eireinate  veniBtion.  The 
fhwtifieatbn  u  produced  at  the  baae  of  the  leaf>«talka,  and 
CMisiata  of  aporocarpa  and  inrolncre*  indonne  clnctered 
organs,  which  conriet  of  antberidian  and  piatilfidian  eella. 
The  geminating  body  has  an  oval  form,  and  occasionally  a 
mammilla  on  one  vide,  whence  roots  and  leaves  proceed. 
The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  ditches  or  inandated 
places.  They'  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  so  much  by 
climate  aa  by  sitnation  ;  thus  they  have  been  detected  in 
varioaa  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  chiefly 
however  in  tempenite  latitudeB.  Their  position  is  between 
lAfoopodiaOM  and  JmgermanniaetaB.  The  species  number 
about  90,  the  principal  of  which  are— Pi/u/oria,  MarsU«a, 
Atolla  and  SMvinia.   (Balfour,  GlcM-Book  tf  Botany.) 

MAKTAOON.  [LiLii'ii,  S.  1.] 

MARTIN.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  a  hoaaa  called  the  East- 
land Ends,  Haydon  Bridge,  near  Hexham,  Northunheriand, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  178B.  Hie  early  ambition  being  to 
become  a  painter,  his  fiitber,  aa  the  httX  way  of  turning  his 
desire  to  profitable  accoant,  apprenticed  him  to  a  coach- 
nakor  at  Newcastle  (whither  the  family  IhuI  removed)  to 
learn  herald-painting.  Here  however  he  only  remained  a 
few  months ;  and,  his  indeaturea  having  been  cancelled,  he 
was  then  placed  with  an  Italian  punter  named  Bonifacio 
Mnsso,  the  fother  of  Charles  Muvs,  who  acqnired  some  dis- 
tinction as  an  enamel  i>ainter.  With  him  yoong  Martin 
removed  to  London  in  September,  1806,  and  soon  after,  not 


185^  p.  S46,  to  which  we  are  indebted  fbr  the  leading  facts 
contained  in  this  notice),  "  at  this  time,  by  close  application 
till  two  or  three  o'cloint  in  the  morning,  in  the  depth  of 
wintn,  I  obtained  that  knowledge  of  pentpective  and  archi- 
tecture which  baa  aince  been  so  valnable  to  me.  I  was,  at 
this  time,  during  the  day  emplc^red  by  Mr.  C.  Moss's  firm 
painting  on  china  and  glass,  by  which,  and  making  water- 
colour  drawings  and  teaching,  1  tnipparted  myself :  in  fact, 
mine  was  a  struggling  artisn  life  when  I  married,  which  I 
did  at  ninett^n." 

Hia  marriage  atimulated  bim  to  a  bolder  course.  He 
determined  to  paint  ■  large  pictnre,  and  by  a  month's  appU- 
eation  prodoeed  in  181S  hia  first  work,  'Sadak  in  search  of 
the  Waten  of  OUivioo/  Befwe  it  left  bis  bauds  his  b(^ 
nceived  a  Mrera  blow:  he  ^'overheard  the  men  who  were 
to  phee  it  in  the  ftame  diapnting  aa  to  which  was  the  top  of 
the  ^etan."  It  waa  a  nbtake  easy  enoogh  to  make;  but 
ODce  in  the  frame  the  top  of  the  pictnre  wonld  not  be  again 
in  danger  of  bidng  taken  for  the  bottom.  It  found  a  place 
in  the  K<7al  Academy  ExhiUtioo,  and.  ^at  was  better,  a 
purchaser  for  AO  gnineaa,  in  Mr.  Manning,  a  hank  director. 
He  followed  np  hia  socceas  by  sending  to  the  British  Insti- 
bitiOD  an  *  Eipulsion  from  Paradise,*  and  to  tiie  Academy  in 
1814 '  Clytie,'  a  wo^  which  was  hong  in  the  ante-room,  as 
was  also  his  lai^ner  and  note  ambitious  pictnre,  *  Joshna 
oommanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still.'  At  the  British  Insti- 
tntion,  where  the  *  Joehaa '  was  again  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing springy  it  was  placed  in  a  post  of  bononr,  and  awarded 
the  xniie.  Martin  was  eKceaaively  aury  with  the  Academy 
laarOiistnataMntof  his  ''gnmdwork/'^aDd  fliebnaefawu 


nmr  heabdi  he  removed  his  name  from  the  Acadanqr^ 
books  aa  a  candidate  for  membership,  and  as  a  neoeaaary 
coiweqnence,  according  to  the  laws  of  uie  Academy,  he  never 
received  any  academic  distinction.  With  the  pieton  itself, 
and  the  iocecas  it  met  with,  he  was  faoworcr  abnsdutiy 
Mtisfiad.  "Thecoofidanee  I  had  in  nrpvwwa,"  Mntiit 


writer  «M  jwlifiad,  fbr  tha  inoeeiB  of  '  Jodma  *  opeaed 
a  new  wa  to  me.  In  1818  I  removed  to  a  snperior  hoiu^ 
and  bad  to  devote  my  time  mainly  to  executing  some  imme- 
diatelv  profitable  works ;  bat  in  1819  I  prodaced  the  *  Fall 
of  Bat^lon,'  whielt  was  seatud  onljr  to  the  *  Belshaxtar'  in 
the  attention  it  exated.  The  following  yeur  came  *  MMcbetL' 
one  of  my  most  anccessfol  landscapes ;  then,  in  18S1, '  Bet- 
ahanar's  Feaat,'  aa  elaborate  picture,  whidi  occnpied  a  year 
in  executing,  and  which  received  the  premium  of  9002.  tron 
the  British  Tnstiintion." 

These  works,  and  especially  the  '  Belshazzar'a  Feast,'  were 
of  a  kind  then  quite  new,  and  took  the  liondon  public  by 
storm.  A  sturdy  opposition  was  ruxed ;  but  for  the  time  U 
was  borne  down  by  the  swelling  tide  of  popularitv.  It  was 
loadly  declared— and  pretty  widely  beueved— that  a  new 
era  was  opened  to  art,  aa  well  as  to  the  painter^  sdf ;  and 
the  engravings  quickly  mads  the  artists  "  snhlims  style  ** 
familiar  firom  one  end  of  the  islsnd  to  the  other.  N«r  was 
he  alow  to  fellow  np  his  sncesss :  *  The  Destruction  of 
culanenm  *  appeared  in  1822  ;  the  *  Seventh  Plague '  and  the 
'  Paphian  Bower ;  *  in  1824,  the  '  Creation ; '  in  1890,  the 
'  Deluge ; '  and  in  1628  the '  Fall  of  Nineveh,'  periiapa  the 
moat  popnlar  of  all  his  pietnns  after  the  *  BeUiaBiir.  He 
was  now,  however,  so  mocb  engrossed  with  engraving,  and 
vritb  various  schemes  for  ibe  improvement  of  London,  and 
other  engineering  projects,  that  for  a  while  bis  pencil  was 
somewhat  less  diligently  employed,  and  when  he  reanmed 
its  exereife  fae  discovered  that  the  spell  was  broken.  His 
later  pictures  indeed  fonnd  admirers,  but  they  were  Few  as 
compared  to  tboee  which  ^eeted  his  eadier  work*,  and  in- 
finitely less  entfaosiwtic.  let  he  wnit  on  to  the  laet  pant- 
ing subjects  no  less  awfol  than  thoae  wUcfa  had  oisgiuUj 
captivated  the  public  eye.  ThnsdnringthelasttwelveorfiMP- 
teen  y^an  of  his  life  fae  paihted— '  The  Death  of  Moaes,'  and 
*  The  Death  of  Jacob,'  1838  ;<  The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,* '  The 
Amuag^of  theWaterB,*1840;  *The Celestial Ci^and  River 
of  Bliss,'  and  *  Pandemonium,'  1841;  'Flight  into  E^pt,* 
1842;  *  Christ  stilling  the  Tempest,' and  <  Canute  the  Grsat 
rebuking  his  Courtiers,'  1843 ;  '  Morning,'  and  '  Evaung,* 
1844 ;  '  The  j  udgment  of  Adam  and  Eve,^  and  '  The  Fall  of 
Adam,'  1646  ;  *  Evening— coming  Storm,'  1846  ;  '  Aitbnr 
and  ^gle  in  the  Happy  Valley,*  16M ;  *  The  Last  Man,' 
1860 ;  •  Valley  of  the  Thamea  viewed  fran  Richmond  Hill,' 
1861. 

The  last  pictnre  he  exhibited  during  hia  life  was  a  '  Scene 
in  a  Forest— Twilight  *  (1869).  He  was  now  engaged  on  a 
aeries  of  three  giand  psintings,  illnstrative  of  the  *Laat 
Jndgai«nt,*vrtddi  he  fnoly  hoped  wonld  be  his  master-iraik^ 
and  he  laboered  steadily  at  these  till  a  few  we^  belbi*  bis 
death.  Then  sufieringnnder  a  paralytic  attiiek  beeet  oatin  the 
hope  of  improving  his  health  to  Dooglaa,  Isle  of  Man,  whei^ 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Est],,  he  died  February 
1K64.  His  remuns  were  interred  in  the  lonely  cemetery  «f 
Kii^  Braddeo,  on  the  Strang  Road,  a  few  miles  from  DouieIm. 
His  three  pictures,  *  The  Last  Judgment,*  <  The  Oiwat  Dw 
of  Wrath,'  and  *  The  Plains  of  Heaven,'  lutve  since  his  deaw 
been  exhibited  in  London  and  the  provinces.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjeeta,  and  the  eimm- 
stancea  under  which  they  were  painted,  suffering  under  the 
infirmities  of  age,  with  mind  and  body  both  enfeebled,  they 
are  comparative  failures,  having  all  the  worat  faalts  and 
mannerisms  of  the  painter's  earlier  pictures,  and  only  few 
of  their  redeeming  exeelleneeB. 

Martin  was  undonbtedly  an  ori^nal  painter,  and  poaeassd 
a  very  oonndendile  ahare  imaginatioD ;  »nd  in  the  oaiwas* 
sion  of  material  grandeur  and  terrxn*,— the  vastoess  and  mi^ 
of  nature,  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  and  littltnees  ttf 
man, — he  was  eminently  aocGeasfnl.  At  least  until  by  re- 
petition the  conception  had  been  rendered  common-place  and 
unimpressive,  this  was  nnqnestion^l^  the  case  ;  and  the  ua- 
paralleled  popularity  of  bin  early  pictures,  while  the  blsd- 
ner  was  new,  can  be  readily  nndentood.  Bet  Martin  did 
not  perceive  that  hia  vras  a  trick  of  style  which  would  not 
bear  often  repeating ;  and  he  kept  on  covering  acres  <rf  ca»> 
vas  with  interminable  vistas  of  buildings,  pile  upoo  pile,  ss 
bnildiogs  never  could  have  existed  in  reality,  and  crowding 
the  roMls  and  fields  with  myriads  of  liufe  insignifiesaC 
fiicnrea,  and  dotting  the  whole  in  floods  of  stomy  gloom  and 
twilight,  with  flsshoB  of  jagged  litihtaii^  or  straanm  of 
zling  annnhino ;  never  advaneinc  beytmd  a  hanh audi ' 
tonch,.(n'  attaining  to  anything  better  than  a  vnAm  m 
vanUonal  svatam  of  emmr.    Senng  only  two.  or  at  i 
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gemns ;  seeing  all,  while  acknowledging  his  talent,  it  is 
diffiealt  not  to  feel  anipriBa  at  Ida  d^Bdendea  of  taate,  ob- 
semtioDj  and  jadgmoit. 

It  Has  been  said  that  during  many  yean  the  rabject  of  the 
iinproTement  of  London  occupied  mncb  of  hit  time  and 
thought  As  early  as  18S8  his  ideas  had  taken  a  definite 
shape,  and  he  gave  them  to  the  public  in  'a '  Plan  for  snpply^ 
ing  with  pnre  water  the  Cities  of  London'  and  Westminster, 
and  improving  the  western  end  of  the  metropolis ;  *  and  he 
continued  to  publish  new  and  revised  editions  almost  down 
to  his  death.  The  following  is  hii  own  account  of  bis 
lahoan  in  this  line,  contained  in  his  contribation  to  the 
*  Athennnm  *  already  referred  to :  "  My  attention  was  first 
occapied  in  endeavop riof  to  procure  an  improved  supply  of 
pnre  water  to  London,  divertuig  the  sewage  from  the  nver, 
and  rendering  it  anilable  aa  mannre ;  and  in  18S7  and  1828 
I  poUiabed  plana  for  the  pnrKHu.  In  18S9  I  published 
further  plana  tbx  aecomplisbiog  the  same  objects  by  different 
means,  namely,  a  weir  across  the  Thames,  and  for  draining 
the  marshy  lands,  &e.,  See.  In  1B3S,  1834, 1836, 1838, 184S, 
1843, 1845,  and  1847. 1  published  and  republished  additional 
partienlan,  being  so  bent  upon  my  object  tiiat  I  was  deter- 
mined never  to  abandon  it,  and  though  I  have  reaped  no 
other  advantage,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowiu; 
that  the  agitabon  thus  kept  ap  constantly,  solely  by  myself 
has  resulted  in  a  vast  alteration  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  by  the  companies,  and  io  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  a  Board  of  Health,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
eventually  carry  out  most  of  the  objects  I  have  been  so  Ions 
niging.  Amoi^  the  other  propoaals  which  I  have  advanced 
ia  my  imlway,  connecting  ute  river  and  docks  with  all  the 
nilwayi  that  dtrmse  from  Ijondon,  and  ^tparenOy  approved 
by  the  Bailwvr  Temini  Commianwiors,  aa  the  line  they 
intimate  coincides  with  that  anbnutted  bym^  and  published 
in  their  report; — ^the  iirindple  of  rail  adopted  by  the  Oreat 
Western  Ime ;  -the  Iwhthouse  for  the  sands,  appropTiated  by 
Mr.  Walker  in  his  Auplin  Sand  Lighthouse  ;  the  flat  anchor 
and  wire  cable ;  mode  of  ventilatmj;  coal  mines ;  floating 
harbour  and  pier ;  iron  ship,  and  various  other  inventions  of 
comparatively  minor  importance,  but  aU  condudng  to  the 
great  ends  of  improving  uie  health  of  the  country,  increasing 
the  produce  of  me  land,  and  famishing  emidoynient  for  the 
people  in  remunerative  works.**  He  also  took  ont  patents 
for  water  and  sewer-pipes,  &c. 

Besides  his  great  pictures,  Hr.  Martin  painted  a  great 
number  of  watw-colour  landscapes,  very  elaborately  wrought 
ont ;  ho  alao  made  aome  drawings  for  books,  including '  Par^ 
diae  Loat,*  and  *  Paiadiie  Benined,'  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress  * 
&c,  f<v  which  ha  received  large  sums,  but  which,  uonch 
popolar  in  thdr  day,  now  aeem  for  the  most  part  strangely 
infelidtoua  aa  illustrations.  For  the  HUton  iUnstrations  he 
ia  said  to  have  received  SSOOO  guineas. 

MAHTINSITE,  a  Mineral,  which  is  composed  of  91  per 
cent.  U  ebloride  of  sodium  and  9  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
magneda.  It  comes  from  the  saltnea  of  Hassfurth.  (Dana, 
Mineralogy.) 

MARTOCK.  [SOUBBSBTSHIRB.] 

MARYSViLLE.  [CutFoamA,  iST.  8.] 
MASHAM.  [ToaKSHiBB.] 
MASSICOT.  [Lead.] 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  rTniBJiPsoTios,  S.  3.1 
MATHEW,  THE  REV.  THEOBALD,  the  Apostie  of 
Temperance  in  Ireland,  was  bom  at  l^urauatown,  county  of 
Tipperaiy,  October  10,  ITOO.  Hia  fother,  an  illogitimate 
member  of  the  bmily  of  the  earls  of  Lbmdaff,  died  while 
his  children  wen  young,  and  Theobald  was  enabled  1^  the 
Idndneaa  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Mathew,  to  moeeed  to  the  academy  of  Kilkennv,  and  after- 
waida  to  St  Patrick's  Colle^,  Maynooth,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  orda^ed  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1614.  He  was  appointed  to  a  missionary  charge  at  Coi^ 
where  his  influence  was  great  among  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike :  on  his  appointment  to  this  mission  he  recdved  nt>m 
the  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  the  degree  of  D.D.,  with  a  dispenaap 
tion  enabling  him  to  hold  property.  Among  other  benefits 
which  Father  Mathew  conferred  upon  ^he  inhabitants  <^ 
Cork  was  the  establishment  of  a  religious  aodety  for  the 
purpose  Tidtioff  tiie  sick  and  needy,  on  the  model  the 
sodataee  of  St.  Vincent  de  Fknl :  this  institntiw  obtained 
the  warm  approbation  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Oommisdonen 
in  1834.  AMnit  four  years  later  he  was  requested  to  lend 
his  aid  to  a  temperance  association  formed  in  Cork.  He 
jmned  the  apodatwn  and  became  its  pnddmt;  uddaToting 


himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  peacefnl  agitation,  he  had  the 
satiafaetion  to  see  within  a  hm  month*  no  less  than  IfiO.OOO 
eonverta  in  Coik;  alone.  Extending  his  sphere  of  acticm 
he  commenced  a  '  progress '  through  the  west  of  Ireland, 
where  proportionate  results  were  seen ;  wherever  he  went 
the  crowds  that  flocked  to  *  Father  Mathew  *  to  take  the 
pledge  of  temperance  wen  so  numerous,  that  they  could 
only  be  kept  m  control  by  the  military  and  police.  The 
same  results  followed  in  all  the  towns  whioh  he  visited  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dublin,  and  to  a  conuderable 
extent  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  where, 
regardless  of  creed  and  countty,  he  went  about  doing  good, 
and  raising  the  squalid  objects  of  pity  and  compassion  to 
self'respect,  independence,  and  iodustry.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  thai  in  the  execution  of  his  mission  Fathn  Mathew 
did  iitii  scruple  to  aactifioe  hia  temporal  proapects ;  a  dia- 
tiUerv  in  the  south  of  Ireland  vrhidi  Delonnd  to  Us  brother, 
and  formerly  provided  him  inth  almost  all  hia  income,  being 
shut  up  in  consequence  of  hia  preaching  against  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  morality  and 
religion  having  been  recognised  by  ttateamen  of  all  shades  of 
opinitm,  her  Majesty  granted  to  Father  Mathew  out  of  the 
civil  list  an  annuity  of  300/.  a  year^a  sum,  which  thou^ 
ample  in  itself,  is  understood  to  have  been  littie  more  than 
sumdent  to  keep  up  the  payments  on  polides  of  assnranoe 
upon  his  life  obtained  for  the  sake  ti  securing  his  creditors ; 
and  a  private  subscription  was  entered  open  for  his  aadstanee. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  December  1806 :  having  from  tiie 
state  of  his  health  been  for  some  yean  incapadtated  for 
active  labours. 

MAYACACEJS,3f<i^ae«,  a  natural  order  of  End(^;enoaa 
mosa-like  Plaota,  enapug  over  damp  plaeea,  witti  narrow 
leaves,  naembling  Spider-Worta,  Imt  diffinn^  in  their 
lH»lIed  anthsn,  carpus  oppodte  the  inner  divinona  of  the 
nerianth,  l-eelled  ovaiy  and  eq^ok,  and  parietal  plaontai. 
vhitf  spedei,  ftrar  in  nnmbar,  an  nativea  n  North  Amotiea. 
They  an  <tf  no  known  vm.  ^(BaUonr,  Ckut-Book 

MAYO,  HERBERT,  M.D..  a  distinguished  medical 
writer,  whose  works  on  Phydology,  although  now  to  some 
extent  superseded,  were  in  considerable  advance  of  his  time. 
The  first  by  which  he  made  himself  known  was,  *  Anatomical 
and  Phvncal  Commentaries,'  published  in  8to  in  18S8; 
followed  by  a  smaller  work  in  ISmo  in  1SS6,  *  A  Course 
DisRections  for  the  Use  of  Students.'  In  1827  he  published 
in  8vo,  '  Outlines  of  Human  Phydology,'  of  which  several 
editioiH  have  been  published ;  aiuin  tM  same  year,  in  folio^ 
'  A  Series  <^  Engravings  intended  to  iUoatiate  the  Straotan 

the  Biain  and  Spinal  Cord  in  Man.*  On  the  eatahUsh- 
ment  of  King's  Ooll^  he  was  wpdnted  Profesior  of 
Anatomy  and  Phydology,  whioh  office  he  held  till  1836, 
when  he  left  in  consequence  of  having  become  a  candidate 
for' a  similar  office  at  University  College.  In  1837  he  issued 
'The  Ptulosopby  of  Living,*  in  8vo  and  ISmo;  and  the 
*  Management  ojE  the  Organs  of  Digestion,'  in  12mo ;  in  1840^ 
in  8vo, '  A  treatise  on  Syphilis ; '  and  in  184S, '  The  Nervoua 
System  and  its  Functions.'  About  this  time  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  theory  of  mesmerism,  and  wrote  many  papers 
in  the  'Medical  Gazette,'  strongly  advocating  his  newly- 
adopted  opini<ms.  SuhsequenUy healaoadoptedhydropathy. 
His  practice  as  a  medical  man  fell  off,  and  he  at  length 
removed  to  Germany,  in  order  to  fdlow  Ida  ^ofoasiai  ai  s 
hydropatbist  He  aettiad  at  Bad- Wdlbaeh,  near  Main^  on 
the  Rhine,  ud  there  died  on  August  16, 186S.  The  prodoefc 
<tf  his  later  opinioas  waa  the  *  Cold- Water  Cure,  its  use  and 
misuse  exanuned,'  pnhUdied  in  1848 ;  and  *  Lettera  on  the 
Traths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,'  issued  at  Frank- 
fort in  1849,  aod  re-inued  in  London  in  1861,  mUh  '  An 
Account  of  Mesmerism.' 

MBCIKUS.  [CioKOs.] 

MEDICINE.   [Pbtsio,  Piuonox  or,  S.  2.] 

MEERITT,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Regulation 
Provinces  into  which  the  snb-preddency  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  in  Hindustan  is  divided.  The  town  is 
dtuated  in  28*  67  N.  lat,  77"  46'  E.  long.,  38  miles  N.E. 
from  the  dty  of  Delhi.  It  is  an  andent  vnuled  town  of  con- 
siderable dze,  and  ia  one  of  the  military  stations  of  the 
British  army.  The  town  eontaina  a  British  Protestant  church, 
which  is  160  feet  long,  64  iiset  wide,  and  has  a  lofty  and 
handaomb  spire ;  it  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
whitewashed,  and  is  altogetiier  a  vety  stiiking  bnilding. 
There  ia  also  a  Britiah  firee  school.  Her^'Mfnn*4r^%&^^ 
1867,  the  fliat  important  onthWdf^l 
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StpoTi  in  HisdtutuL  From  llMrat  the  tantiBam  niiduA 
direct  to  the  eitj  of  Delhi,  where  they  were  jaaad  hy 
n&un,  VDii  where  the  afed  WMPual  King  of  JkSm  mt  pr»- 
cleimed  Eiueror. 

MEHEHET  ALI,  Fidu  of  Vfyji,  wh  homln  the  town 
«f  Ganlli,  in  RtnuiHli,  aboid  the  year  1760.  He  began  life 
M  the  keeper  of  &  imall  shop  in  his  natiTetown ;  bnt  having 
T^nnteeied  into  the  azniy,  he  rained  the  good  opinion  of  the 
governor  of  Candia  by  hu  zeal  in  eoppresaing  a  rebellion  of 
the  pirates  of  that  islaiuL  In  1790  he  beaded  a  contingent 
of  300  Caodian  loldien  In  an  expedition  to  Egyp^  where  he 
co-operated  with  the  British  forces  for  the  ezpusion  of  the 
French.  Here  he  laid  thefoundaUon  of  his  military  renown 
and  (rf  his  political  ascendancy.  On  tbe  eraenation  of  Egypt 
by  the  troops  of  tbe  Emperor  Nqwleon  I.,  tbe  Saltan  nomi- 
nated, as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Khosrew ;  bot  the 
Msmelukee,  having  risen  to  assert  their  ancient  rank  and 
infloence,  of  wbiw  they  bad  been  deprived  daring  the 
occapation  of  their  coootiy  by  the  French,  chose  Mepemet 
All  as  thmr  viceroy.  In  1806  he  was  made  Pasha  of  Cairo, 
to  which  in  the  Mowing  year  was  added  ths  Fashalie  of 
Alexandria,  u  g  reward  for  his  aernoes  rendered  to  the 
Ottoman  Entire.  No  sooner  however  had  be  gained  this 

8 itch  of  power  than  he  tanied  agvnst  his  old  oonfedentee 
le  Hamelakes— 470  of  whom  be  mnrdmd  ia  the  citadal  of 
Cairo,  while  the  rest,  to  the  namber  of  ISOO,  were  massacred 
throagb  the  coootry :  an  end  was  tbns  pat  to  a  torbalent 
and  formidable  race  which  had  kept  Egypt  in  a  state  of 
■oarchy  and  varftje  for  opwards  oi  400  years.  After  the 
destmctton  of  the  M&melakes,  Mehemet  Ali  made  himself 
master  of  Upper  Egypt.    He  obtained  from  tbe  saltan  tbe 

fovemmant  of  that  put  of  the  country,  the  rersnae  of  which 
e  considerably  increased  by  raising  the  land-tax  and  tbe 
castom  doties  on  its  int^nal  trade.  In  1811  be  was  sent 
agwist  the  Wafaabfa,  a  fanatical  sect  of  the  Moslems,  wlu> 
had  pillaged  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  whom 
he  snbdned  after  six  years  of  cenrtant  warfare,  and  at  a  vast 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  When  the  Greek  insnireetion 
■gainst  the  Porte  broke  oot,  he  offiwed  to  take  part  in  the 
redaction  of  that  coantry  [  hia  fleet  accordingly  sailed  for 
tbe  Mocea  in  the  summer  of  18S4.  nnder  Ibnthim  Pasha, 
who  however  obliged  to  retire  after  the  battle  of 
Kavarino  in  1887.  In  1630  the  administr^on  of  the  iaiaad 
of  Candia  wss  confided  to  Mehemet  Ali ;  bat  he  had  ^eater 
schemes  in  his  view.  He  aimed  at  obtaining  possession  at 
Syria ;  and  pleading  as  an  ezcose  his  desire  to  recover  po»- 
session  of  some  Egyptians  who  had  settled  in  that  coantry, 
he  invaded  Syria,  with  a  large  army  ander  Ibrahim  Padia, 
and  soon  reduced  it  to  sabmission.  Syria  as  well  u  Egypt 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  bat  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  coald  not  remain  content  with  his  own  vice- 
s' tomtorT;  and  peaea  was  mly  made  between  tbe 
viceri^  and  the  saltan  [MAHnan  II.]  by  the  interference  of 
the  European  powers  in  1833.  Syria  wasceded  to  Mehemet 
'  All  on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  tha  Porte.  He 
remained  in  qoiet  possession  of  Syria  as  well  as  Kgvpt  nntil 
1639,  when  nie  nominal  master,  the  Saltan,  jeuoos  and 
weaiT  of  the  sway  of  so  formidable  a  rival,  sent  an  army  and 
fleet  to  9Kpel  him  fnm  Syria :  and  when  he  foond  that  this 
was  impossible,  he  soaght  and  obtained  the  cooperation  of 
EDsland  and  the  other  Earopean  powers.  In  the  sammer  of 
1640  the  combined  fleets  appeared  before  the  coast  of  Syria; 
;  in  the  aatumn  of  tlie  same  year  the  Egyptian  army  was 
defeated  near  Beymt,  and  both  that  city  and  Acre  were 
captured,  and  Alexandria  itself  blockaded.  Mehemet  AU 
:  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  abaodoned  bis  claim  to 
8yri^  on  condition  of  the  Pajshalic  of  Egypt  being  made 
hereditary  in  hia  &mily.  Re  oontinaed  to  administer  the 
affiurs  of  the  coantry  antil  September  1848.  whan  he  reaimied 
the  reiiw  of  government  into  the  hands  «  his  son  Imnim 
Paaha,  on  whose  death  they  paswd  to  Abbts  pMhn  hir 
grandson.  Meheoiet  AU  himaelf  lived  only  a  tiw  months 
after  these  changes,  aa  he  died  August  3, 1849,  at  ibe  age  of 
about  eighty  years.  By  his  wives  and  concabines  he  had 
sixteen  children ;  two  of  his  sws  he  sent  to  Paris  for  the 
sake  of  edncation.  He  was  huied  at  Cidro  with  greatpwnp 
and  splendoor. 

Mehemet  AU  wai  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion  to  an 
extoutrareljknownamong  Mohammedans.  His constitotion 
was  strongi  hia  stature  short ;  his  festoree,  though  dark  and 
stem,  were  animated  and  expressive.  He  was  very  ambitious, 
yet  particularly  senaitive  to  the  opiotens  formed  by  others 
as  to  his  pahlic  policy.   His  government  hu  been  exti** 


vagantlr  pcaisad  hf  eome  writen  i  hot  it  certainly  was  more 
rational  orderly,  and  enlightened  than  tiiat  of  meet  of  ths 
dominions  of  the  Porto.  He  administered  joslieB  withoit 
usrtialiQr,  eetahlisfaed  police  and  law-eoorts,  aboliAed 
tocton^  and  eneosnged  edneali^  fie  did  his  beat  to 
nnave  Uw  prejodioes  fsU  fay  Us  eonntiymen  against  the 
intrododion  of  the  arts  and  sdeneee  of  Europe ;  he  evon 
wait  so  fitf  as  to  establish^  Earopean  manafsctarea  and 
machinery  in  his  dominions,  incladmg  a  printing  oAoe  fior 
the  pabucation  of  a  periodical  joanial.  He  man  fiwnsd 
schools  and  colleges  for  teaching  the  arts  and  sciences  aad 
naval  and  military  tactics.  Bat  with  all  these  liberal 
measnres,  his  government  was  essentially  deqtotie  and 
alMolate ;  and  in  ordn*  to  support  the  expenditure  neoeaa^ 
to  maintain  the  institotions  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  inlrodnced  by  him,  he  was  obuged  to  have  reaort  to  a 
heavy  forced  taxatmn,  and  for  hia  army  to  an  enonnona  oofr- 
scription. 

Upon  the  iriiole,  however,  it  mast  he  admitted  that  the 
Albwiian  peasaiU  waa  in  his  day  a  neat  benefiustoc  not  only 
to  his  coonhty  bnt  to  sooety  at  la^.  Qifted  with  ai 
admirable  talent  fbr  oinniaation,  ha  introdooed  into  one  ef 
Uie  most  neglected  and  disnganised  of  coontcies  the  fint 
eonditions  of  a  civilised  state,  order  and  mcwv^,  to  anch  aa 
•stent  that  it  is  said  that  a  traveller,  laden  with  gold,  **  coold 
traverse  without  fear  the  immense  territories  under  hia  sway, 
from  the  Tauras  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  between  sea 
and  Nile  and  desert."  In  the  administration  of  jastice  and 
tbe  genwil  management  of  his  empire  he  introduced  more  of 
equity  and  settled  principle  than  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  any  Oriental  stato.  He  did  his  best  to  carb  the  fanaticism 
of  bis  subjects  and  to  protect  tbe  Christian  population.  He 
not  only  encouraged  commercial  intorcourse  with  Europe^ 
but  in  a  great  measure  created  it ;  and  by  various  enterprises 
of  a  grand  and  striking  character,  awakened  that  benefidal 
spirit  of  industry  which  for  many  a  long  century  had  lam 
d[omtant  in  I^pt.  He  first  called  into  life  tha  caltivatiaB 
of  cotton,  indigo,  and  aogar,  which  has  since  been  pnrsBod 
with  increanng  sncceas— a  large  portion  of  ths  prodnet 
being  manuJhctnied  in  hia  own  dominions,  in  factories  erectad 
for  that  paipose  at  his  expense.  At  the  same  time  he  gnve 
a  great  impetus  to  the  cnltivsfiQn  cS  silk  in  Syria  by  the 
pl^iUaUon  of  molbeny-trees  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
lounded  a  system  of  national  education,  of  which  no  one  for 
centnriea  past  had  conceived  the  idea  in  the  East,  and  he 
devoted  immense  sums  to  that  par[>ose.  In  &ct  he  projected 
and  founded  more  usefiil  institations  than  any  Egyptian 
ruler  since  the  days  of  Saladin.  In  additim  to  thia,  tbougb 
at  bis  accession  to  power  he  found  Egypt  without  a  ship  or 
a  drilled  and  disciplined  soldier,  he  found  means  to  build  a 
fleet  and  to  form  an  army  trainra  after  the  European  *««^u^ 
Such  are  tbe  means  by  which  the  Albanian  peasaut,  who 
only  learnt  to  read  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  who  often, 
doting  his  eventful  li&,  did  not  know  where  to  lay  down  Ms 
head  m  safety,  became  a  powerful  prince,  who  twica  mads 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  tremble  on  his  throne  at  Constantinople 
and  whose  personal  «iergy  and  public  importanea  gKT*  mn 
a  place  among  the  potentotes  of  the  esrth. 

MELAM.  [CBXHisTaT,;^.  1.1 

MELAMINE.   [Cbbhistrt,  S.  1.1 

MELAMPYRINE.   rCHBMisTRT,  S.  S.] 

MELANOSPERME^,  or  FUOALES  (Harvey),  the  first 
sub-class  of  the  class  AJga.  It  consists  of  plsnts  of  an  olive- 
green  or  olive-brown  colour.  Fructification  moncecioui  or 
dioecious;  spores  olive-coloured, mther  external,  or  contained 
singly,  or  in  groups,  in  proper  conceptacles,  each  spore 
enveloped  in  a  transparent  skin  (penspore),  simple,  or 
finally  separating  into  several  sporulee ;  antbendu^  or  trsns- 
parent  cdls,  filled  with  oTWige-coloaredyivaeioas  cMpusde^ 
movin  g  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia.  It  indndea  the  foDow^ 
ingoroen;— 

AoooMr.— Spores  etmtained  in  spherical  eaviti«i  »mmim* 

in  the  frond.  [FnoAoxJB.] 

j^poroe&Racea: — Spores  atiadied  to  «KtemaI  jointed  filn- 
ments,  which  are  either  free  or  compacted  together  in  knoh- 
like  massoe 

LammariaMj-^vms  forming  indefinite  eload-4ike 
patcbw,  or  covering  the  whole  aorface  of  the  frond. 

i^ic^efoceia.— Spores  forming  definite  groups  (son)  oa  the 
surface  of  the  frond. 

CAortforsocsa.— Frond  cartilsgiiums  or  gelatinoo^  tamh- 
poeed  of  vertical  and  horisontal  filaments  intedaoad  tagethar. 
Spomivnened.        Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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MELAMIC  ACID.  [Crammr,  B.  2.] 

MELBOURNE,  the  capital  of  (he  colony  of  Tietoria,  or 
Pdit  PhUlip,  Australia,  l8  rittuted  oil  the  YaRa-Tarm  KTer> 
near  the  head  of  Pott  Phillip  Bsjr,  600  milM  diitaat  fimiii 
Bjrdne^  by  the  overUad  route,  and  abont  600  nrilea  frmi 
Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Autratia.  MeHwtirDe  hie 
apning  into  ezuteoce  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  incftased 
rapidly  after  the  diacorery  of  gold  ia  the  colony  in  1801, 
and  is  now  a  \st^  and  fanportant  dty,  the  aeat  of  an  ei- 
tenaire  comtneree.  The  streets  sre  apadoiu  and  laid  irat 
irtth  great  n^larity.  Melboanie  contoioa  lateral  fine 
bnildl^.  among  which  mar  he  named  the  eathedial,  and 
isiwrBl  places  of  wonhip,  iQclodins  ehapela  for  EplseamliaiMi, 
Xftdependenta,  Preabyterians,  and  Woleyan  Ibtlioffiata ;  « 
eoort-hotise,  Uie  gorerm^i  zeddenoe,  a  p(Mt-ofBce^  a  etutont* 
hoose,  a  jail,  the  goremmmt  ofltces.  sevend  boardmg-hoaset, 
hotel^  tuiths,  and  large  commercial  establishmenU.  Ex- 
tenslTe  improvements  are  being  effected,  ineladlng  an  ampla 
supply  of  water  which  has  been  bronght  into  the  dty  fhnn  a 
distance  of  SO  miles.  The  total  rerenne  of  the  city  of  Mel- 
l>oameamoantedinl8JS3tolO9,636/<0f.Oil  Of  this  tereone 
the  corporation  expended  the  princiMl  part  In  pnblie  improve- 
menta.  Melbonme  Is  the  seat  of  i  mahopnti ;  a  corporate 
town  with  a  mayor;  theresideneaof  tlulimtaiiuitfOfenior; 
ind  the  seat  of  gOTemment 

The  gold  finding  in  tfae  colony,  whldi  appesti  to  contlnne 
irfthoot  much  diminntlon,  attracts  nnmeroiu  flmignuts  to 
Helboorne,  especially  from  Orut  Britain.  Hie  p>nm]atio& 
of  the  dty  is  probably  now  more  than  40,000.  vaaaab  of 
200  tons  can  ascend  the  rirer  to  Melbonme,  laraer  veaseh 
lie  in  Hobeon's  Bay.  WiUianmom,  the  pott  of  HenHnsme, 
ia  a  small  town  bnilt  oti  a  low  sand-flat  at  Point  Oellibraod, 
on  the  west  side  of  Hobson's  Bay,  about  8  miles  S.W.  from 
the  city.  It  contains  some  good  booses.  A  railway  connects 
WQIiamstown  with  Melbonme  city.  By  means  of  a  pier  at 
Williamstowb,  hanng  a  conunonleation  with  the  railway 
terminns,  passengen  and  gooda  may  be  landed  and  lent  on 
to  Melbonme. 

MELDRUM.  [ABBKDBBNsami,  S.  1.] 

MELILLA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Maroeco  belonging  to  Spain, 
la  ntaated  II  miles  S.  from  Cape  Ras-nd-tHr,  orTrea-Eorcas, 
in  36'  fi*  Ifi"  N.  lat,  2*  56'  2*  W.  long.,  and  haa  about  3000 
inhatatanta.  The  town  stands  on  a  penlnsala  abont  40  feet 
above  ^  lea,  and  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  rocky  isthmns. 
Melilla  ia  me  of  the  Spanlah  preudios  m  this  eoait.  It  ia 
fanpresnable  on  the  land  sid&  and  towards  the  aea  it  la 
defended  by  strong  ramparts.  The  fortress  has  larga  magar 
idnea  and  cutems,  and  small  vessels  can  enter  the  narboor. 
The  presidios  of  Fe&on-de-Velez  and  Alntemas,  or  Alhncema^ 
two  strongly  fortified  rocky  islands  between  Cape  Trea- 
Forcas  and  Cents,  are  also  nnder  the  governor  of  Melilla. 
The  Spanish  garrison  of  Melilla  numbers  abont  1000.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  convicts  and, 
ezilea.  Melilla  is  sud  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Spanish 
word  for  honey,  which  is  gathered  of  superior  quality  on  the 
Kountain  slopes  along  this  coast  • 

MELISSld  ACID.    CCAuusTRt,  S.  2.1 

MELISSYLE.  [CHniOTaT,  ^.  1] 

HEUTTA  (Kirby),  a  name  for  a  genus  of  Insects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  SymmopUra,  and  to  the  tribe  MeUifera  of 
Latreille.  The  genos  aa  on{;inalIy  constituted  by  Kirby 
embraced  all  the  Honey  Bees  known  at  that  time.  This 

Snua  is  now  split  up  into  nnmerona  smaller  ones.  Leach 
Tides  the  if«^^fav  into  two  bmilisij  AnSrenHa  and 

The  AmtaainDjn  iaobide  the  ftUewing  genera 

1.  CoUeUt.  Ifi.  ^tolta. 

5.  PtViopii,  16.  Nomada. 
8.  l^hecodet.  17.  Coalio^. 
4,  HaUetut.  18.  Mdeda. 

6.  Andrma.  19.  Anthiditm. 

6.  Oilitfa.  20.  Iferiadet. 

7.  Maeropti.  Si.  Chelostoma* 

8.  PMurgM,  28.  .Suesro. 

9.  Ikutj/poda,  S3.  Simmoda, 

10.  MegachiU,  24.  Anthophora. 

11.  Otma.  2S.  Apathu). 

12.  Antioecpa.  S6.  Bom6tau 

13.  SUlii.  sr.  Jfd, 

14.  .^aaa»>aa(w. 


Tht  OntmnivA— 

1.  CMm. 
S.  Chryrit. 
3.  Eueiraiu, 


4.  B^fydirum. 
H,  Slamjnu. 


MSUTTI8,  a  gmu  of  plants  belongmg  t*  the  natural 
order  XoMolcs,  It  has  anUiers  approadiing  in  pain  and 
foijoing  a  Croat  bnratiag  longitadinally.  The  nppw  lip  «t 
the  corolla  flat,  entire,  atnight  j  lower  lip  with  3  rounded 
■early  equal  lobes  j  eaJyx  membranena,  bell-shi^ed,  ample, 
vanoualy  lobed. 

jr.  MtUmpkfttmi,  Bastard  Balm,  has  obbng,  ovate,  or 
sli^tly  cordate  leavea.  The  upper  Hp  of  the  calyx  with  S 
or  8  teeth;  flowers  purple,  with  a  ^te  margin,  or  variegated 
in dlftnnt ways,  large.  Stem  1  or  2 Cset hi^  Jr.tfrwnft. 
Jhiu  (Smith)  is  only  a  slisht  variety.  They  are  bott  Jound 
in  woods  In  the  south  of  Eogland. 

MELK8HAM.  [WiLnmaa.] 

MEIiOSIRS.S,  a  family  of  DiatomamB,  formed  by  Kflt- 
ling.  The  spedee  are  stnated,  not  having  a  central  (mening 
on  the  eeconduy  side.  The  stritt  are  mtermpted  in  the 
median  line.  It  indndeo  the  g»ner«  GalUoneUa,  Mehnra, 
FodonrOf  and  othera.  MenegUni,  in  his  *  Natorat  Histoir 
of  Dlatomea,'  mikea  the  foUmig  aiticRl  lunacki  on  thv 

**  The  Mtlenr»  In  genera!  may  be  regarded  aa  polypariform 
SMooiations  of  CjfckiMm,  and  the  comparison  prevails  prin- 
«ipally  in  the  second  sub-genns.  The  diatinctron  of  the  two 
•aVMneraisaiaoj^epoaed  by  Haesall  {Spkmnjf^a,  Jf<f»- 
asM) ;  bat  it  ia  to  XWaing  we  am  indebted  for  eetablishing 
it  upon  the  important  AwKter  of  the  earina,  which  oeeun 
only  in  the  first  two  apedea  {M.  taUma,  M.  MmumMlin),  a 
duuaettt  on  whose  oiganognfAie  value  we  cannot  dedda 
anjrthing,  but  wtiich  merita  some  connderatitm  in  a  moipho- 
logical  point  ^  view :  for  that  project  ring  bounds  die 
lateral  sarftces ;  whilst  in  the  other  spades,  with  ddes  more 
or  less  convex,  these  are  continnons,  aa  it  were,  with  die 
primary  snr&cee.  In  all  the  spedee  we  may  notice  the 
double  furrow,  which  fcHrms  a  nng  eonneetiog  the  body  of 
each  individmu  laterally  to  the  interstitial  ring  ;  this  farrow 
or  canal  presents  apertures  disposed  in  a  rurular  manner. 
Kiitzing  believw  these  supposed  apertures  to  be  sections  of 
the  canals  themselves,  that  is,  portions  of  them  seen  in  pro- 
jection. This  opinion  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  Uie 
bet  that  the  filament  being  cylindrical,  and  therefore  pre- 
aenting  itaelf  indifferently  on  every  aide,  these  uparent 
apertnras  are  alwaya  aeon  ananged  aeaf  the  mai|^  fibren- 
beig^  aasertioa  thu  they  an  more  nnmertms  in  some  speciesi 
does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed.  This  appearance  is  still 
more  conrpHcated,  Inasmnch  as  these  fine  tubular  canals 

S eject  from  the  internal  snrfiKo  of  the  shield,  and  a  alight 
rrow  externally  corresponds  with  them.  Thu  condition  is 
evident  in  Metotir^  dmaru,  in  which,  owing  to  the  greater 
d^th  of  the  farrow,  the  apparent  peribrations  remain  sepa- 
rated from  the  margin.  The  intentitial  rbg  presents  pecu- 
liarities of  which  we  have  no  instance  in  the  preceding 
genera.  Its  tenuity  and  the  great  variety  of  its  extension 
are  important  characters.  Bat  here  we  must  add  the  very 
Important  one  of  the  changes  it  undergoes  daring  observation. 
It  IS  not  uncommon  to  aee  the  two  halvea  of  the  articulation 
s^tarate  themselves  Howfyf  and  enlai|(e  at  the  same  time 
with  the  ring.  This  bet  is  ncA  dednva  in  respect  to  the 
great  qneation  of  the  animil  nature  of  tiieae  bdnn ;  ftff  it  ia 
not  subject  to  a  subseqiunt  contraction,  and  hecause  in 
plaats  we  have  tiie  analogy  of  Spin^/jfrat  in  which,  on  the 
mptnre  of  the  outer  tube,  tne  ex^mities  of  the  »licntation, 
which  were  inflected  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  expand  them- 
selvea  as  if  by  elasticity ;  bat  many  facta  controvert  thla 
inference.  In  support  of  the  opposite  opinion  is  the  frequent 
enlargement  of  a  particular  articulation,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  (Eaogonia.  Stat  Hassall  justiy  observes, '  for 
this  endochrome  .  .  .  never  becomee  condensed  into  a  dia* 
tinct  o^an  or  sporangium.*  Fn  this  reason,  the  resemblance 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  appearance.  As  to  thu  supposed  endo- 
chrome, proo&  are  cet^nly  wanting  that  it  is  an  ovary,  aa 
Ehrenberg  supposes ;  but  they  are  also  wanting  to  show  that 
it  consists  of  gam,  starch,  or  ddwophyll,  which  would  be 
necessary  were  it  a  gonimie  snbstanee,  as  advanced  by 
Katdng;  and  anal<^  even  hi  wanting,  for  wa  do  not  aee  ia 
any  A^  a  similar  diapodtim  of  the  internal  snbatance. 
The  often-quoted  resemblance  to  the  Cei^trM  cannot  even 
he  deemed  apparent ;  for  in  no  Conf^^i^^jn.^^Ai^ 
sphenQefl  met  so  nenlarfy,  ^ifi^MNi^^jU^iUiUy. 
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Daring  denceation  it  bappens  in  U»  marine  ipecieB,  u  in 
the  PodotirtB  already  described,  that  the  internal  robstance 
adheres  to  the  inner  wall  in  the  form  of  oilj  globules  sor- 
ziranded  by  a  distinct  transparent  raai;g)n,  and  compressed 
one  against  anotlw  in  tlie  form  of  r^nhr  polygons.  Khren- 
Iwig  also  speaks  of  dii^hanoai  vesicolar  spaces,  which  he 
n^ffda  aa  sfaxnachs.  Eutzin^  ennmentes,  fignres,  and 
dsBvibw  nineteen  spedei,  manne,  freshwater,  and  fossil, 
besides  the  fonr  doobtfiil  one*  placed  at  the  end,  and  the 
ftmons  jPerruffinea  (M.  oeArxueo,  Ralb),  m  proves 

not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  VitOomea. 

*'  We  shall  find,  aa  a  character  common  to  them  all,  the 
drenlar  figure  of  the  vertical  section  parallel  to  the  lateral 
soriaces;  a  character  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  of  a 
mdiated  disposition  of  the  striae  opon  the  lateral  sorEaces, 
we  shall  fina  repeated  in  the  family  of  GMCtnorftNwe,  which, 
haviog  the  shield  of  a  celtolar  stmctare,  belong  to  tiie  tribe 
of  AreolaUe,  Perhaiw  we  may  snspect  some  Melosira  (tul- 
caia,  dectuaata.  lirata),  to  be  famished  with  the  same  oq;anic 
condition,  and  hence  arises  a  ftesh  doubt  respecting  the 
^stematic  valne  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it 

"  In  general  we  may  also  say,  that  in  the  Mdodnm  the 
development  of  the  lateral  surfaces  prevails  over  that  of  the 
primary  ones,  which  we  find  finally  to  disappear  in  certain 
genera  {PyzwieulOj  Podoiira),  as  well  as  in  some  species  of 
M^otira  (mwiom,  onckalcta),  the  increased  length  of  the 
•rticnlatitm  involring  the  corresponding  development  of  the 
primary  snrbces :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  in 
this  family  the  primary  sxir&ces  differ  precisely  as  mi^  in 
form  as  they  do  in  tbe  three  preceding  ones,  yet  we  find 
in  these  tbe  same  organic  character  as  in  the  greater  namber 
of  the  other  genera,  namely,  the  presence  of  longitndinal 
farrowB  or  canals.  The  separation  of  one  lateral  sorface  or 
valve  from  the  other,  with  the  conseqaent  dilatation  of 
superficies,  which  the  primary  surfaces  exhibit  bcibre  the 
duplication  takes  places  (though  verified  to  some  dc^^  in 
other  genen,  yet  in  the  Mdotfr^s  better  thu  elsewhere), 
praseirta^  an  nndeniaUe  anally  with  the  rednplication  of 
Z^enmtlfais,  which  firdbiaatm  dwtingniiJiw  from  ue  dedapU- 
cation  of  Diatmea,  The  particohv  diapontiou  of  the  inters 
nal  Bobstance,  the  cnrreota  or  mncoos  tmeads  radia^ng  from 
a  centre,  the  enlargement  of  some  articulations,  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  interstitial  rii^  are  isolated  beta,  which 
however  merit  particolar  attention  in  the  puua.^  of  oar 
knowledge." 

MENACCANITE.  [Titahiom.] 

MEN^THIUS.  [MiiiDat.! 

MENDELSSOHN.  Faux  Mbhdei,sbohn-Baethoi.dt>  one 
of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  present  century,  was 
bom  at  Hamboig  on  the  3rd  of  Febroary  1809.  He 
vras  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Moeis  Hshdslssohn. 
His  bther,  who  was  tbe  head  of  a  great  banking-houBe, 
on  his  marriage  adopted  the  name  xd  his  wife's  family 
m  addition  to  hia  own.  He  had  embraced  the  Lntheran 
£aith,  in  which  his  children  were  brought  ap.  When  Felix 
was  in  his  infancy,  his  &ther  removed  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  enjoying  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  society  of  the  Pnusian  capital  He 
bestowed  the  atmost  care  upon  the  education  of  his  son,  who 
showed,  at  a  veir  early  age,  singular  attainments,  not  only  in 
the  art  to  which  bis  genius  especially  directed  him,  but  in 
various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  While  yet  a 
child,  be  gained  the  affections  of  GSthe,  who  was  a  friend  of 
the  family  ;  and  the  ^inblished  letters  of  that  illustrious  man 
cwtj^ii  niany  touching  expressions  of  his  love  for  the 
yontbfol  Fehx  and  prognoaUcations  of  his  future  greatness. 
He  even  then  zemaruhle  for  hia  amiable  dinKMntion  and 
simplici^  of  mind ;  qualities  which  he  rebdud  nnimpaired 
to  ue  end  of  his  too  snort  life. 

Aa  in  ihe  case  of  almost  every  great  nnirician^-of  almost 
every  great  artis!.  indeed  of  any  description— Mendelssohn's 
genius  showed  itself  even  in  infancy.  He  tried  to  play 
almost  before  he  tried  to  speak.  His  talents  received  the 
best  and  earliest  culture.  Zelter,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  GOrhe,  was  his  chief  instructor  in  music,  and  his  progress 
was  almost  aa  marvellous  as  that  of  Mozart  Indeed  hia  first 
works,  which  were  afterwards  published,  were  in  advance  of 
anything  produced  by  Mozart  at  an  age  equally  tender.  His 
three  quartets  for  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
vrritten  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  are  not  merely  sur- 
prisiug  juvenile  compositions,  but  masterly  works,  which 
co^tmoe  to  be  constantly  performed,  and  hold  tiieir  dLace 
among  the  classical  musie  of  the  age.    He  was  In  lia 


sixteenth  year  when  hia  opera, '  The  Wed^u  of  CaiiMAe,* 
was  produced  on  the  Berlin  stage,  more,  it  has  been  nid, 
frmu  the  vriidi  of  his  pnmd  and  hi^py  parants  than  his  own, 
for  the  most  nnafiected  inodes^  always  formed  a  part  vi  Us 
character.  It  was  fovoonhly  leoared ;  bnt,  aa  jt  beti^ed 
some  inexperience  in  compontion  fat  the  itage,  it  wu  witt- 
drawn  trf  his  frioidt.  It  was  however  poUidied  \  and, 
though  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the  pnblie,  luny  o^isa 
of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  amateon.  "nie  music  ia  not  imy 
chamung,  bat  full  of  tiia  drraiatic  element.  Every  penonage 
speaks  in  his  own  characteristie  langoage,  frcm  the  solemn 
pomp  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  grotesque  homoar  of  Sancho, 
to  the  passionate  tenderness  of  the  young  lovers,  who* 
wedding  and  its  crosses  form  the  subject  of  Cervantes's 
delightful  story.   This  most  interesting  piece  shows  what 

Saat  things  Mendelssohn  might  have  done  for  the  music  of 
B  stage,  had  be  not  left  thu  branch  of  hia  art  to  tread  the 
highest  of  all — that  in  which  he  followed,  and  at  no  great 
distance,  the  footsteps  of  HaadeL  Another  i«vof  <rf  the 
dramatic  character  «  his  genius  at  that  earity  age  ma  the 
composition  of  the  orertnie  to  'The  Midsommw  K^ft^a 
Dream,'  which  breathes  in  ere^  bar  Shak^ean^  ovt 
inqnration.  Its  popularity  baa  noir  faeeone  nnbewded :  waA 
no  listener  can  nil  to  trace  in  its  paasagea,  in  vrfiidk  ^ 
fancifnl,  the  delicate,  and  the  grotesque  are  so  exqmaKdy 
blended,  the  Tariooa  conceptions  of  the  poet  The  rastu 
the  music  fmr  '  The  Hidsnmmer  Nij^t'b  DrsHB*  net 
written  till  mai^  years  afterwards,  fat  the  pnrpoae 
accompanying  the  perfmnance  of  the  play  at  Be^n.  Its 
effect,  thus  introduced,  was  found  to  be  so  delightfal,  that  in 
Germany  the  pla^  is  never  represented  withtrat  it,  and  the 
same  thing  is  bKinning  to  be  the  ease  in  this  country. 

Mendelssc^n  nad  just  reached  hie  twentieth  ^ear  wfaee 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  England ;  a  virit  which  deeply 
influenced  tbe  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  arrived  in 
London  in  April  18S9.  His  repntatim  was  not  vnknowB 
to  onr  most  nninent  mnadana,  W  whoin  he  was  esrdinlly 
ree^ved.  At  tiie  first  concert  afier  his  arrival  of  the  Vtai- 
harmonic  Society,  his  overture  to  '  The  Midsanunar  Nig|it1i 
Dream*  was  performed,  and  reedved  with  enthnaann  by  u 
audience,  most  of  iHiom  oonldnevev  have  heard  ef  hia  nameb 
It  was  immediately  pnUkhed.  -  In  a  little  memoir  tii  his 
life,  published  a  few  years  a^o  by  Mr.  Benedut,  the  eminent 
German  musician  so  long  residoat  among  us,  there  are  eome 
valuable  remarica  on  his  London  d^ut.  **  Thb  effect,"  saya 
Mr.  Benedict,  "of  the  first  performance  of  the  overture  ttt 
'  The  Midsniomer  Night's  Dream'  in  London  was  electrical. 
All  at  once,  and  perhaps  even  when  least  expected,  tits  great 
gap  left  by  the  death  of  Beethoven  seemed  likely  to  be  filled 
up  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  adduce  this  success  as  another  pro^ 
of  the  much  underrated  taste  of  the  English  public,  and  ita 
discenunent  in  a|mredating  and  even  dueoveiing  TUBwAnm 
mnrical  talent.  Not  to  apeak  of  the  Eliiabrthaa  em— «f 
Orlando  Iasbo,  Iioea  Harenrio,  the  great  madpgal  writaw 
did  not  Handel  compose  his  immortal  works  almost  exeloBTdr 
in  England  and  for  an  English  audience  t  Were  not  Hsycb.^ 
finest  symphonies  written  to^  gratify  the  London  "nff^iw 
before  a  note  of  them  was  heard  or  known  in  GenmiT  o> 
France  1  W&  not  Beethoven  known  and  revered  1^  Bn^iA 
artists,  by  English  musical  societies,  when  almost  forsaken 
and  neglected  in  Germany  t  And  so  it  was  with  MedelsM^ra. 
Hia  renown,  after  the  eothusiastio  bat  jnat  reports  of 
his  reception  in  London,  both  as  a  composer  and  piamat, 
spread  like  wildfire  all  over  Europe*  and  gave  the  yeow 
and  ardent  maestro  a  new  stimiOoa  to  proceed  on  hu 
glorious  path." 

In  the  same  year  Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland.  In  Edin- 
bvi]^  he  was  vrarmly  vrolconed  by  a  litmary  and  moriod 
aoeiet^  wdl  able  to  appndate  his  genius  and  nttnininnntij 
and  hia  atay  in  that  ei^  vraa  always  regarded  by  him  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  his  life.  He  aftenrarda 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Highlands  and  the 
Western  lales ;  and  many  reminiscences  of  the  days  q>ent 
in  Scotiand  are  to  be  found  in  his  compositions.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  vrith  the  wild  and  romantic  beauty  of  the 
old  Caledonian  music,  even  in  its  rudest  and  moat  primitira 
form,  and  especially  admired  the  Highland  bagpipe  and  those 
antique  strains,  which  tboogh  harsh  and  discordant  to  "  ears 
polite,"  and  scarcely  allowed  by  dainty  connoiieenTS  to 
deserve  the  name  of  music,  yet  reach  the  heart  of  every  true 
Scotsman.  Such  mnric  Mendelssohn  coold  understand  and 
value.  A  Scottish  friend  carried  him  to  witness  the  "Com- 
petition of  Pipers," 
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the  utioBsl  imtfomaat,  who  axe  ehi^  xetiuun  oi  gnat 
fuoUiaf,  aad  assemble  anniially  in  the  Gdinbnrgh  theatre  to 
eMtend  lor  the  palu  of  miasbnliy  is  the  prwence  of  the 
nofft  IviUiant  company  ni  the  metiropoli*^  lelic  of  Seottiah 
feadalism  sLill  mwerred.  To  the  saiprise  of  hia  cicerone, 
who  menly  wiuied  to  give  him  half  an  hoar's  amnaement, 
Hendelndui  remained  to  the  last,  immersed  in  what  be 
heard,  and  earuesUy  comparinfi  the  merita  of  the  Tariotu 
pibrocha  and  the  powers  of  uia  performos.  Many  years 
afterwarda,  the  tame  &iend  heard  the  celebrated  synnmoDT 
in  A  minor  (now  called  the  Scottish  symphony)  performed 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  anther's  own  direction,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Fhilbarmonic  Society.  Stmck  with  the  strains 
of  Highland  melody  which  characterise  that  piece — the  fea- 
tive  daoce,  the  gathering,  the  warlike  march,  the  lament — he 
was  abont  to  make  some  remark  to  Mendelssohn,  when  he 
said  with  a  amile,  "  You  reitaember  tfie  pt^rs 
oivfaestral  ^eee  too, '  Tha  Isles  of  Fin^'  la  fall  of  the  im- 
imsaiona  Bude  apon  his  mind  by  4h«  ^Id  and  stormy  shorea 
of  tha  Hebridea. 

la  the  foUowii^  jsar  he  was  tor  vme  time  in  Italy ;  and 
two  years  afterwuds  he  Tinted  PAiis.  From  thence  he  came 
a  second  time  to  Loodut ;  and  finm  that  time,  we  believe,  to 
the  end  of  bis  life,  there  was  scarcely  a  season  in  which  he 
did  not  visit  England.  He  began  even  then  to  feel  that  he 
Was  more  iastly  appreciated  in  oor  coantxy  than  even  in  his 
own ;  and  thwcefortn  England  became,  as  it  were,  hia  adopted 
country,  and  was  associated  with  the  most  important  circom- 
stancM  of  hia  artistic  life.  His  treatment  at  that  tinw  by 
hia  own  oonntiymen  ^peara  to  have  inagiired  him  with  dif- 
ferent feeling  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Benedict  for 
aaying,  that  "  the  mean  cabala  which  were  always  at  work 
a^inat  him  at  Berlin  ineraasad  hii  dislike  to  that  city  so 
much  at  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  aa  he  then  though^  fox 
ever.**  He  left  Bwlin  for  Laipsib  whoe  he  accepted  tha 
directorship  of  the  fiuwraa  Gewanwuu  CmuMitih  and  wh«re 
be  ranainad  till  the  year  184^  whan  ha  waa  udaeed,  by 
the  preKinf  xaqneat  of  the  Kmg  of  Fmsna,  to  ntnin  to 
Berlin. 

Hia  entianoe  upon  his  gloriona  career  as  a  composer  of 
sacred  masic  ma3r  be  fiurly  ascribed  to  the  committee  of  the 
Binnijighani  Fesuval ;  for  he  set  about  the  composition  of 
hia  first  oratorio,  *  St.  Paul,*  under  the  arrangement  that  it 
•hould  be  perfoimed  onder  his  own  direction  at  the  festival 
of  1837.  And  it  was  so  perf6rm«d  accordin^y,  having  been 
previously  produced  at  Dusseldorf  and  Leipzig. 

The  perionnance  of  thu  oratorio  in  the  Towq-hall  of 
Kiminpiam  on  the  fiOth  of  September  1837,  was  an  event 
mMDoruila  in  the  annals  of  mnaic  in  England.  It  waa  got 
vp  with  tha  nnrinlled  mtgn'figfH^  for  which  the  musical 
mtivaSi  of  that  town  are  cUsUngnished.  The  impresuon 
which  it  made  upon  an  immense  assemblage  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  present.  Mendelssohn  waa 
again,  at  the  BirmiDgham  Festival  of  1840,  when  the  *  Lob- 
gesang,'  or  'Hymn  of  Praise,*  composed  expressly  for  that 
festival,  waa  performed  under  his  own  direction.  This  re- 
markable work,  called  a  '  Sinfoma-CantatSi'  in  which  the 
powers  of  vocal  and  instnunental  music  are  equally  employed 
m  developing  a  grand  design,  had  a  great  sacceas,  and  uke 
*  St.  Panl,'  was  speedily  raprodaced  in  the  matiopoUs,  and  at 
all  the  great  mmoc-meetings  in  the  kiogdom. 

Hia  third  and  last  oratorio,  the  greatest  of  them  all— 
'Elijah,' was  also  written  expressly  for  Birmingham.  Though 
he  nndertoc^  it  immediately  after  Uie  production  of  *  St. 
Pftol*  in  1837,  it  was  not  performed  till  1846 :  and  dnrinx 
theae  nine  yeare,  it  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  thoughts  and 
his  laboors.  When  the  time  for  its  prodnction  drew  near, 
he  raaigned  his  post  at  Berlin  and  gave  up  eve^  other  ocen- 

¥ition,  in  order  to  devote  hia  whole  powers  to  this  work, 
he  poem,  in  which  the  principal  eventa  in  the  life  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet  ate  rested  in  the  langaage  of  the  Bible, 
waa  constrxLcted  by  Mendelssohn  himself;  and  the  English 
version  waa  executed  and  adapted  to  the  music  with  a£air- 
«b]«  skill  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The  first  peiformance  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  Aogust  1846,  the  performance  being 
conducted  by  tha  aathor.  The  enthusiasm  it  excited  cannot 
be  desuibed.  It  was  pronounced  by  the  general  voice  to  be 
not  only  the  masterpiece  of  the  composer,  but  tha  greatest 
oxatorio  given  to  the  world  since  '  The  Messiah:  *  and  this 
jadgmant  has  ever  nnee  been  stren^hened  and  confirmed^ 
not  merely  by  the  opinumi  of  connouseoxa  and  critic^  bnt 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  Britidi  naUon. 

The  prodnction  <tf  thia  immortal  work  was  the  crowning 


itonr  of  Menddwohn'a  career.  He  was  again  in  London,  in 
1847,  to  superintend  ita  performance  at  fixeter  HaH  by  the 
Sacred  Haononic  Socie^.  It  waa  fonr  times  perframed 
there,  and  aflerwarda,  under  hia  own  ffireetiaa,  at  Binning, 
ham  and  Manchester.  'Soon  afterwarda  he  left  Etwland, 
never  to  return.  His  health  had  for  some  time  bean  wclin- 
ing.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  received  a  shock 
in  the  sadden  death  of  his  sister,  who  strongly  resembled 
him  in  character  and  talents,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly 
attached.  From  this  blow  be  never  recovered.  He  waa 
persuaded  to  visit  Switzerland,  where,  living  quietly  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  he  r^ained  his  strengUi  and  returned 
home  to  Leipijg,  seemingly  convalescent.  Bat  he  soon 
relwsed,  and  at  length  sank  under  his  malady,  an  affection 
of  the  brun,  and  expired  November  4th,  1847,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  left  many  manuscript 
comiKwitioiui,  which,  it  is  understood,  were  placed  in  the 
banoa  of  asvenl  eminent  musicians^  friends  ai  hia  fiunily, 
with  a  view  to  selection  and  publication  ;  bat  none  of  them 
have  been  jpven  to  the  world  «u»pt  a  Augment  d  an. 
OratoiiOjentiUed ' Ohrista;^* and  some  aeenea  w  a lonuuitic 
opera.  The  anppressiou  of  all  the  othenu  some  of  which 
were  known  to  tie  works  of  ma^tnde  and  importance,  haa 
excited  much  surprise  and  dissatis&ction. 

In  a  sketch  like  thia,  it  is  imposidble  to  speak  is  detail  of 
Mendelssohn's  works.   They  are  very  numerous,  and  em- 


nau '  wui  descend  to  postenty  along 
and  *  Israel  in  Egypt' 

Mendelssohn  waa  exposed  to  none  of  the  cares,  struggles, 
and  yidssitudes  which  genius  is  too  often  heir  to.   Happy  in 
all  his  domestic  relations,  in  the  enjoymenta  and  trinmpbi  of 
his  art,  and  above  all,  happy  in  a  pure  mind  and  blameless 
lifs,  few  men  havo  had  a  more  envuhle  lot  than  Felix  Men- 
debsohn, 
MENDLESRAM.  [Suffolk.] 
MENILITE.  [Opal.] 
MENISPERMINB.  '  Chemistsv,  S.  2.1 
MENYANTHINE.     Chemistry,  S.  2.1 
MERCANTILE  MARINE.  [Shipb,  S.  2.1 
MERCHANT-SHIPPINO.  [Ships, 
MERE.  rWiLTBHias.] 

MERLANGUS^  a  genua  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Cfadidtg,  It  is  distinguished  from  the  genua  MorrhuOy  to 
which  the  Cod-Fish  belongs,  by  the  abmue  of  the  barhols 
at  the  chin.  ^Morhbua.} 

M.  mdQona  (Qadut  vulgaris,  limueus),  the  Wlutiag. 
This  fish  IS  well  known  for  the  excellence  and  delicaqr  of  ita 
flesh.  The  peaily  whiteness  of  Us  flaky  rnnades,  added  to 
its  extreme  li^tnesa  as  an  article  of  food,  recommend  it 
particularly  to  invalids  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  caoght  in 
great  abundance  all  round  our  coast,  and  may  he  traced  from 
uie  Orkneys  to  Cape  Clear.  Whitings  of  several  pounds 
weight  have  been  caught  as  far  north  as  the  Dogser  Bank ; 
they  have  also  been  taken  of  nearly  equal  size  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and  on  the  Nymph  Bank  uong  the  extended  line 
of  the  south  coast  of  IreUnd.  In  that  coaotiy  they  have 
also  been  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  from  Waterford  to 
Antrim,  and  from  thence  north  and  west  as  far  as  Lough 
Foyle.  Tha  fishing  for  Whiting  with  lines  is  pursued  neany 
all  the  year  through,  bat  the  fish  is  most  plentiful  in  the 
months  of  January  and  Febmsiy,  when  it  comes  in  large 
shoals  tovrards  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn, 
and  is  taken  in  abnndaaee  vrithin  half  a  mile  and  seldom 
exceeding  three  miles  from  land.  The  whiting  is  a  voradona 
feeder,  and  aeizes  indiscriminately  MoSuaeOf  worms,  small 
CnutaeeOf  and  young  fishes,  llioagh  occasionally  occurring 
in  the  London  market  of  three  or  four. pounds  weight,  the 
most  nsoal  sise  is  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  ana  weigh> 
ing  about  one  pound  and  a  half.  The  body  of  the  Whiting, 
like  the  bodies  of  those  belonging  to  this  division,  is  longer 
for  its  depth  than  that  of  the  Cod-Fish ;  the  scales  smiJl, 
oval,  and  deciduous ;  the  lateral  line  dark  and  straight  pos- 
teriorly, but  rising  gradaally  throughout  the  anterior  hklf ; 
the  head  elongated;  the  mouth  and  gape  laive,  the  tongue 
white  and  smooth ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  back 
above  the  lateral  line  pale  reddish-ash  brown;  sides  and 
belly  silvery  white ;  pectoral,  caudal,  aad  dorsal  fins  pale 
brown ;  ven^  and  anal  &ib  almost  wnit^  ih»  pectoral  fins 
weh  with  a  decided  dai^  patch  at  the  base. 

Ji.        {Ckuhu         Bisao),  Cooch'sWhiting. 

mentimied  by  M.  Riss,  in  his  Tc^nme  on,  th  '   *  "  * 
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NiM/  pob&iM  fa  1610,  bat  via  not  ttsght  fat  lha  Brhldi 
Mtt  until  1640  bv  Mr.  CcnA.  Hit  d«eripti«  li  ufol- 
lom  r—"  Length  10  tnclMi ;  the  depth  la  a  ftrafght  line 
ifidM;  fimm  the  bait  of  tbft  lint  donal  tin  to  ifaevKirtalMiff 
the  cvrve,  6  Inches ;  from  the  month  to  the  edge  of  the  gtlf 
«0tut3tlidiM;  from  the  Mme  to  the  snteiior  edM  of  the 
9J9  ma  ladi ;  Oe  «yo  hutOi  th«  torn  *  oetpendlealar  oval ; 
ndet  jawtbe  lomwat;  the  ttppermaduaiy bone temlnal, 
the  moot  receding  aom  it  backward^  eontruf  to  ^e  fonn  of 
the  Whitiiw,  In  vUch  the  upper  jaw  ii  ttnder  a  projection. 
The  genezu  fcm  of  the  body  reaeablee  that  of  the  Whitiae, 
but  nither  more  elender ;  the  back  rounded  in  if  the  trped- 
med  was  plump,  thot  showing  its  slender  form  not  to  be  the 
vwolt  of  emaciation.  The  distdncticms  between  this  fish  and 
the  Whiting  an  obtioiu,}n  the  Jaws,  fins,  lateml  tide,  colour, 
and  Tertebrse." 

M.  earhonofitu  {Qtldia  earhtmarxut,  linneeus),  the  Ooftl- 
Fish.  This  is  decidedly  a  northern  flsh,  bot  being  a  hardv 
speeiei,  ia  not  vithont  considerable  range  to  the  lontfawnra. 
It  was  the  only  fish  fotind  by  Lord  Mn^prave  on  Uie  shotei 
of  Snitzbergen,  and  the  fry,  only  4  or  £  inches  long,  were 
caogfat  with  the  tnwl-net  on  the  west  coast  of  t)«vie's  Str^i. 
dnuv  the  &«t  vmge  of  Captain  Sir  B.  Parry.  It  la  found 
m  the  eoaat  of  Oio  Vnftsd  States.  It  abottnda  hi  all  the 
aortbeni  bMs,  and  In  the  Bilti^  and  ni^  be  said  to  nnUm 
in  the  Orimers,  where  the  f^  all  the  monnis  of  nmnerand 
anttimn  are  the  great  sopport  of  the  booc  As  an  article  of 
find  it  is  more  priied  miea  mall  uan  when  of  laige  aixe. 
The  fledi  of  speeTmenB  washing  fnta.  Itl  to  SO  Ibi.  li  mnially 
dried  or  salted.  This  fish  has  xtusn  protineial  names  than 
any  other  species,  some  of  which  only  refer  to  it  wheti  of  a 
partioolar  sue.  Among  the  3co(di  iiriands  the  Cofll-Flah  Is 
called  Sillock,  PtItoc£  Cootfa  or  Both,  BarUo,  Oadden, 
Sethe,  9ey,  and  Oray  Lord.  In  Ediubnrafa  and  abont  the 
Forth  the  yoong  are  called  Podleys ;  It  Neireastle  the  hj 
are  called  Coaliey,  and  when  IS  inches  long  Foodlera, 
The  Coal-Fish  may  be  traced  on  the  Irish  coast  Innn  Water- 
ford  alonf[  the  eastern  Aore  to  Bel£Mt.  When  detafaled  ttd 
well-fed  m  a  aal&<wiUer  pond  tbsj  attain  a  laige  tfaa,  and 
are  very  bold  and  voaeietu  The  head  aftd  bodt  a»  ele- 
^Uy  shaped  i  the  aoles  small  and  oblong ;  the  mtenl  line 
silvery  white  and  nearly  atral^t }  the  dpperpart  of  the  head 
and  back  above  the  l^wal  line  almoit  Msek,  mooh  tighterin 
eeloar  Iwdov  tlie  Hoe,  becoming  gnyish^hite  with  tfolden 
refleetiona  on  the  sides  and  belly ;  pectoral,  candid,  and 
doittl  fins  blolsb-black ;  ventral  anidanal  fins  grayish-^ita; 
the  npper  jaw  rather  the  ahorteat,  thfllqn  tiiMad  with  pnrpio 
red,  the  month  black,  tha  teeth  avaU^tbe  itUea  nlveiy 
iriiite,  the  pnnil  blue. 

Ji.  PoBaehttu  (Oadiu  PtUaehiut,  Littntens),  the  Pollack, 
lUs  fish  ia  mocn  less  abnndant  on  some  parts  of  the  coast 
than  the  Coal-Fiih,  bat  like  that  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  seas  all  roimd  our  shores.  Tlia  flA  la  odled  Ly^e  in 
flcotland,  but  whether  Ikom  ita  anpide  ^iant  activity,  otfirom 
'litfaoe,*  a  eConeJo  reference  to  its  liny  amrag  tilw  meha,  is 
not  decided.  The  Pollack  la  eanght  at  Heatings  and  Wey- 
montb,  alio  in  I>eTonshire,  wh«ra  it  la  lometbnfla  atdd  aa 
Whiting.  When  only  \t  or  14  inches  long  it  possesses  a 
tonsidenble  portion  n  the  flavonr  and  delicacy  of  that  flsh. 
It  is  also  caoght  along  the  Irish  coast  tnder  the  names  of 
Pollack,  Lalth.  and  Lytbe.  The  body  la  elongated;  the 
npper  part  of  the  head  and  back  abore  the  latent  Ime  olive 
brown,  the  aides  ddll  dlvefy  white  mottled  with  ydlow,  and 
in  yoang  fish  spotted  with  doll  red  ;  the  hUeral  line  dosky, 
carved  over  the  length  of  the  poetonl  fin,  then  descending 
and  paanng  In  a  straig^  line  to  tha  taU :  the  doiaal  fins  and 
tail  brown ;  the  peotuil  «od  amd  fine  adgadand  tingad  with 

9irau\aaehi»  tirmu. UmsBtta), the areen-Cod.  This 
fish  waa  first  added  to  tha  Rat  of  Brttiah  fiahea  by  Sir  Kobert 
Cnlhim,  and  if  a  dlatlnct  Bpedea,  aa  soma  doubt  H,  ia  not 
«}y  abnndant,  bot  haa  an  «ttnalTe  mase.  It  hi  mentioned 
aa  an  inhabitant  of  tha  northern  seas  by  liumans  and  others 
and  ia  taken  on  tha  const  of  ScoUand,  tha  lale  of  Man,  and 
on  the  Comiafa  const.  By  some  it  is  thong^t  to  be  the  yonng 
^the  Coal-JEUi,  and  by  othara  aa  the  yoang  irf  the  PoUacE 
The  norAem  natanHats,  who  have  opportnnities  of  making 
constant  comparison  between  this  fiah  and  the  Coal-Flsfi 
from  the  abnndanee  of  both,  consider  them  as  distinct  apedes. 
It  seetns  to  oomMne  In  Itself  the  eolooring  of  the  Pollack  with 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Coat-Fiu,  bnt  appeaza  also 
to  be  deeper  for  its  lensth  than  either,  thoogh  if  the  voting 
of  a  large  species,  lodging  1^  analogy,  that  woold  not  M  the 


Tha  atMaot  li  it!  pnaant  atat*  ti  opaa  to  tetaalifi- 
tion,  and  imrltea  tha  attantfcd  of  thoaa  vlio  an  a»  iMad  aa 
to  be  able  to  obtain  eiamplea  of  bath. 

{^weni\Britith  tUsi.) 

MERTENSIA,  a  gemis  of  Planta  bai«tt%  to  tho  Mtisal 
Older  BoMffinaeMB.  It  has  a  calyx  te  0  daap  aammito ; 
eonllabeU-ehiped,  with* abort  tluflke)4faidfkal  fittla  wllh 
ff  ndnta  pnrtnbatwwea  in  Ua  Ihnad ;  sfamwna  piauiiaad 
beyond  (he  throat  j  filaibeitta  elen^ ;  atyla  alaa^ ;  nata 
smooth,  Inflated,  tather  dinpaeeou,  Mladied  latanBy  naar 
thidr  baaeby  aflstaorfiuie]  aaedafrea; 

M.  ooHfewa  haa  a  procBmbent  branched  stou ;  leavas 
ofate-acnte,  roogb,  with  dalloos  dots,  glabrobi,  fioahy,  ^Ba- 
cons ;  nnts  smooth ;  flowers  in  lacMnes,  purpllsb-ldde ;  nra> 
taberanoea  in  thtost  of  the  eondla  ydlow }  leavea  with  a 
flavonr  reaembllng  that  of  oysters ;  note  free,  fomfaig  a 
pyramid  longer  tun  the  calvx :  pwienxp  memtaaawsa ;  aaad 
smaller  than  the  eatity.  .It  la  fottbd  on  tha  noftlMm aB»> 
ahonM  in  Great  Bntaid. 
MERULA.  [BuoKBiBDS.] 
ME3ACONI0  ACID.  [CnaHimy,  A 11 
]f£8lTlHB  SPAR,  artbaurHa,  a  mttiw  CMMOftta  of 
Iron  and  IfangaiMaa.  It  oBcuia  in  ydlowiab  llMMriMliaAfMai 
Ita  hardneaa  la  d-f^  and  ita  apadfio  gntvlty  3-8  to  9^  It 
iittlddaa  madi  that  ia  eallod  ItbomlHBpar,  or  Bmws  Spar, 
wbidi  becomea  nuty  on  a^poaore  ta  tha  ' 


ME^ITTLOLE.  rCnBnem,^!} 

MBTaCETONE.  [CHUiatKT,  a  1.] 

MfiTEOROLOOT.  To  the  article  in  the '  Penny  Cjwio- 
pedia*  on  this  mdon  of  adeneea  ^plied  to  the  invastlgBtlea 
of  the  atmoaphere  aa  the  physical  medhm  between  tbs  earth 
and  the  hesvena,  imty  now  be  added  aome  aceoont  of  twv  or 
three  Important  sabgeeta,  oar  acqnaintaace  with  irttfeh  haa 
recently  been  gnatly  tmprwod. 

Manot,  MKraoKita.  The  fbUowlng  ia  a  cMdanaad  ateta* 
inant  of  uie  present  cOddithm  of  bundedge  upon  tiieaa 
sabjoets.  which  are  connected  hi  a  remarfcabla  inannar  wftt 
coa2aicai  aeience.  and  with  almoat  ovary  depaitmtftt  of 
phytnca  and  of  the  ati^  of  inomnle  nattrtf.  It  Indndoa 
alao  a  notice  hitbarto  onpnUiBh^  of  a  btandk  irf  tha 
toty  of  adenee  to  which  mtla  attention  haa  yet  baan  ^Mn-" 
the  explanation  m>d  Interpvctation  by  meaiw  of  oar  pmaA 
knowledge,  of  the  usmefons  relations  of  an^h  phanomsMt 
which  oecof  in>ndetttMatoty,both  daaalcai  and  nodhava^ 
aa  well  as  in  tho  popular  Uatoitieal  Iftanbm*  of  moM  foeent 
periods.  - 

Tho  apaces  throorfi  which  the  bodfea  of  tha  ocdar  wpkm 
and  the  comets  levolve  abont  the  ann,  Mpear  also  to  bo  toa- 
vened  by  celestial  bodiee  comparativriy  minute^  bat  la 
mimber  incalcnlable ;  which,  In  common  with  the  smaller 
tnie  planets  of  the  system  hato  received  from  eartain 
astronomers  and  j^qralosu  tho  appdlation  of  AmrMa,  sr 
star-like  bodi«^tbe  word  iHar  bdng  taken  In  ita  wnitafail 
and  andent  aanaa  of  arnr  himinoos  object  seen  Is  tha  hawsw 
Tlieaa  amaltor  aatarSida,  when  they  approadi  within  n  oi^ 
tain  cempantlvely  amail  diatanea  from  the  enrth,  ar^  ar 
snbseqnently  beeoniOy  tho  objecta  termed  shooting<^inrs,  mo* 
balls,  and  ignaooa  metsoni ;  new  series  of  {dimiomcna  being 
aoaxsaively  preaanted  by  them  aa  they  euxui  noarar  to  Oia 
earth's  anrbce,  and  eapeciAlly  in  many  instancAa,  in  con- 
seqaenee  of  their  flnalfy  pssiuig  throng  a  great  extent  of 
the  atmo^here  in  an  obliqne  direction,  so  as  to  experknea 
the  ^eota  of  its  increasing  denrify,  both  physical  andchead* 
cal,  throngfaoat  a  trajectory  of  great  len^tth.  Bat  in  thb 
general  statement  it  u  not  pretended  to  deny  that  objects 
and  phenomena  very  dlffn-ent  in  their  origin  and  nstu*.  aa 
well  from  each  other  aa  from  those  now  tmder  rarlow,  mtf 
probably  be  indnded  also  under  the  pojmlai  or  only  halH 
aeientimt  deaignationa  of  metaora  and  nooting^tara. 

The  ^peaiinee  <rf  thaae  fflateora  ia  in  many  eaaea  attaaiM 
or  anoceeded  by  tha  fall  of  solid  bodies,  either  atonaa  or 
metallic  iron,  or  in  amne  caaea  both  mingled  together  in  llie' 
same  block,  forming  a  aeries  of  bodiaa  ooUecuvriy  termed 
MaeoriUs  (or  Aaaoitrxs,  '  Penny  Gydopasdia '),  conalatiBg^ 
mlneralogiaUly,  of  two  principal  gronps,  gradnatii^^  hito 
eadi  other,  namely,  mittorie  staiut,  and  mtleorie  inn. 

The  visible  meteor,  when  observed  at  those  diataaoaa 
which  most  be  within  the  atmosphere,  and  poadbly  indeed 
when  at  much  greattf,  moat  condrt  of  jhme.ot  gasoona  matt* 
in  an  ignited  or  incandescent  state,  and  nndergoinc  oomtes- 
tion,  bnt  arising,  aa  maK,^,l9^p^^adJpa9&J[t^&n7'a»- 
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wirdiM  imfl«M%BOtfcomth>wb—toi  of  uUar  whiah 
■iHlcrndiiiHyeiioiiinitMaoM  eao  «gdiatuA  gitwxn  ttataat 
the  Bur&ee  of  the  earth,  bat  from  that  of  mattn  wkioli  it  there 
aoUd,  ctmiiitiiig,  doobtlen,  of  tbeiutillieoreth«xoombiut> 
ible  buM  which  matewitM  are  fotmd  to  otmtun.  Anang 
Hum  it  taxy  b«  renaiked  are  ealpbiir  and  phoapborns,  bou 
whioh  Davj  Mrticolariwd  aa  ci^Mtbla  of  oomboitioit  in  air 
nnSed  to  a  awre*  eqnal  to  tiiat  of  the  ngioiw  of  the  at- 
mo^liam  in  whidi  motMn  had  ban  obavnd  to  diiplw 
flMir^wnauana;  no  pwtiealar  Btvwi»  howew^can  be  Jua 
npoD  this  dreanaataiMN^  aa  ■utaoritea  coDtaia  raier  eombna- 
tihte  baaei  whidi  rery  probably  have  the  aamo  property,  in- 
elndiiig  the  metal  magneeinm,  aa  element  of  almost  ereiy 
mateorie  atone^  in  eonaidenUe  propwtlon.  The  extraordi- 
Bary  intenaity  of  light  alao  wUw  attaoda  tha  oombaatton  of 
Biagnesiiim  in  oxygen,  may  ba  oouNetad  vith  the  bdlliant 
phenomoia  of  -  the  meteors. 

The  laminoas  eztenaions  ia  the  diraciitm  opposite  to  that 
of  the  meta<Hr's  motion,  ordinarily  called  tOM,  aa  obserred 
in  mai^,  if  not  in  all  igneoiia  meteors,  are  manifaitly 
referable  to  the  elongation  of  the  maai  of  fiame  oonstitDtiiig 
the  .visible  meteor,  by  the  resiitanee  of  the  atmosphere  'to 
thor  progress  throng  it  with  planetuy  velocity,  as  well  as  in 
■amewigneliTtheadheaMigf  theairtoit;  the  passage  from 
the  inleose  wwtm  light  of  the  head  or  body  and  proximate 
portions  of  the  taU,  to  the  red  light  of  the  distant  and  ex<- 
beoie  portiMU  of  the  latter,  being  attribotablo  te  the  oooling 
down  of  the  fluie  iaxiag  its  cous^  and  ia  prapoiiittB  to 
its  distance  from  the  nuab  IdUdbb^  heated  part  of  the 
Botew, 

It  wonld  Wfteer,  both  fma  theoiy  and  (dwsmtun^  that 
the  flgnn  of  the  meteors  most  ^iffoseh  ia  their  conne 
more  or  leis  elosely  to  that  of  the  auid  of  least  rasistaiioe. 
The  meteoiitae  which  fitll,  or  aie  oast  down  ftom  them,  whmi 
unbroken,  eepeeiaUy  those  consisting  of  met^lic  inn,  retain 
aaprOTiTnatsfy  the  fbim  which  had  thna  bean  imparted  to 
the  meteors  of  which  they  were  the  naeln,  hy  the  resistance 
of  the  air,— a  form  resembling  that  of  the  more  perfect 
Tolcanio  bombs,  sad  which  tlwy  have  reeeived  from  the 
same  cause.  These  efiiBeta  of  the  lesistanea  of  the  atmo- 
e^reto  th»  maCe«*s  notim  wan  fint  posted  ent  Iqr  Mr. 

IwpeniatMit  trastorlratf  itf  lesB'imdli^oftsK  oontiBii- 
i*g  to  fee  sera  lor  sewal  ninntos,  01  In  a  oonndetaUe  fraction 
of  aa  hoar,  or  erea  for  more  than  an  hoar,  after  the  di^ 
appeuanoe  of  the  meteor  its^,  most  be  attribated  to  the 
depoaition  in  the  etniosphere,  ia  the  meteor's  path,  of  a  kind 
of  btam  of  finely-divided  aolid  matter.-^miogled  probably 
with  vapour,  and  no  donbt  in  part  produeed  by  the  ooaden- 
satioa  of  vapoor,— rsanlting  from  the  combostion  prooeediag 
ia  the  meteor,  and  the  partielef  of  whioh,  being  originally 
depooited  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,  coatinae 
to  preserve,  daring  their  slow  and  amfonn  desoMit  in  the 
tranquil  regions  of  the  air,  where  they  originate,  the  sgsregate 
form  in  wluch  diey  were  depoeited;  while  the  low  ewBaaoting 
pewei  iar  heat  of  the  nre  ataus^sie  peradta  than  atao  to 
xatain  tiwir  hiph  temperstafa  aad  coaaeqawt  lanfaari^ 
fbr  a  eunpartovely  Mii  wriod  irf  time.  The  cealinasd 
aeCioa  of  gmvity,  aad  the  diitaiUag  a^ney  of  satMBla  ia 
the  lower  regioaB  of  the  atmoaDhen,inll,  howcrvss',  evea- 
toally  convert  tiie  at  first  TeetiUDear  beam  into  a  more  or 
kas  carved  and  waved  fignre,  and  at  leagth  produce  the 
mrpmn  firt  td  the  capentitioas  ages,  acooiately  r^e- 
dneed  ia  tiie  case  of  the  meteor  of  the  7th  of  Jaanary, 
ISM,  as  witnessed  at  Tnabridge  WMt,  and  represented  by 
a  correspondMit  of  the  '  lUnstirated  London  Kewi,'  of  this 
ISth.  Theee  views  are  snpported  by  refsFenee  to  telescopic 
ofaeervations  oi  the  trails,  partieelarly  by  thoee  of  the  late 
Pzofener  ^ctet,  of  that  left  viable  for  leven  oc  eight 
minntes  by  the  meteor  seen  in  Franoe  and  Bwiturland  cm 
the  16th  of  Hay,  1811,  the  meat  laminoas  part  ni  which 
"did  not  appear  to  be  ooDtiDaoei,  bat  oompoeed  of  distinct 
asd  separate  partielea*'* 

The  ipodnetion,  ooBtinaaaee,  giadaal  diaaga  e(  Isna  aad 
desemt,  and  final  dissolation  of  tbsae  tnUs,  Bay  be 
familiarly,  bat  ccHrectlv,  illastxatsd  1^  eoin]Mrison  with  the 
■milar  saceeiaien  of  phenemeBa  chvacterisiag  the  trail  of 
■Doke  aad  soot  issniag  frMS  the  fennel  of  a  steam-ship 
dnriag  its  pregross  in  its  coarse  i  ia  which  also  a  rectilinear 
beam  of  findy  divided  solid  matter  separated  fr*m  flams  and 
imoke,  aad  often  several  aules  in  length,  becomes  a  persis- 
teat  tnil,  aad  gradasUy  chances  into  a  waved  or  seipentiae 
* —    Jbi  maa^saasetbetnilef  a  neteor  naathavebeia 


odgiaBlly  a  eyliadzical  baaai,  eanstitated  as  now  explained, 
having  a  diasseter  of  many  hnndred  yarda  (eqaal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  meteor  itself),  and  a  length  of  many 
miles,  deposited,  in  an  indiaed  direotioa,  at  heighta  of  some 
miles  ^ve  the  earth's  snr&ee.* 

Aa  objection  founded  on  the  assamed  solidity  of  the 
partielss,  aad  the  conBderaUe  apeeifio  gravity  which  moat 
be  attribated  to  them  as  zesolta  of  the  combnatioa  going  on 
within  the  sseteon,  ^riiidi,  it  night  be  iafenad,  ue  ineonsiit- 
ent  with  their  Imig  soweBsum  ia  the  naaaer  sapposed,  is  at 
met  obviated  by  applying  to  the  sabje^  the  rsnlts  of  Pre* 
fcsaor  Stokes's  reisaiebes  oa  the  effsete  of  ihe  internal  friction 
(tf  flaida  (aoticed  in  the  ooaclnding  division  of  this  article) 
as  applied  by  himself  to  the  sosfMnsion  of  fine  powders 
ia  a  fluid  of  widel]r-different  specific  gravity,  and  to  that 
of  the  sospensioa  in  the  air  of  the  minnte  globoles  of 
water  eonstitnting  the  clouds.  The  trails  of  meteors  are 
so^Moded  like  the  doods,  thoo^,  at  first,  probably,  in 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  aad  like  them  they  con- 
sist of  exceeaively  minute  particles,  which,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability their  dimensions  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  ia 
all  directioBS,  may  be  regarded  as  spherules  also,  and  will, 
consequeatly,  be  snspsoaed  temponurily,  like  the  globolee 
of  the  elous,  by  the  issiatsace  to  their  downward  metiea 
ariaia^  frma  the  iatenul  friction  of  the  air.  The  degiee 
in  whidi  thoy  partake  of  the  projectile  motion  of  the  meteor 
itself,  will  also  tend  to  their  longv  suspension,  by  eonverUnf 
the  porpeDdicalar  fall  which  Uie  awre  ectira  of  gravity 
woald  caase  into  aa  obliqae  carviliaear  desoent 

The  two  great  caoses  of  all  the  pheaomena  new  desnribed, 
are  evidently  the  motion  and  the  aaot  of  the  meteors.  The 
origin  of  the  formw  is  doubtless  involved  in  that  of  the  por> 
tions  of  matter  oonstitoting  the  nuclei  oi  the  raetears  then- 
selves,  a  subject  noticed  below.  Dr.  Chladni,  the  earliest 
philost^hical  investigateE  <rf  the  sabjeot  of  neteon  aad 
meteorites  (as  a  whoto),  and  in  later  timea  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
Sir  Joha  F.  W.  Herecbel,  have  ascribed  the  beat  to  the  com- 
{Nwsion  and  friction  of  die  air,  resulting  from  the  enoimou 
velocity,  of  from  six  to  thirtv  nilss  in  a  second,  or  more, 
of  the  meteors,  sappeeed  to  oe  wriid  iriien  thw  enter  the 
atmosi^efe.  StiU  more  Maontly,  in  a  peser  rsad  bafoie  the 
Royal  Socioty  on  the  19th  of  Jane  Mr.  Joele  aad 
Professor  WiUian  Thommi  have  iafsTred  f^ron  their  own 
sxperimeats  on  tiie  thermal  eiscts  of  flnida  in  motion,  to 
which  those  of  solids  cerried  through  fluids  must  be  eqai- 
valent,  the  great  |>robability  that  tneteora  really  aeqaiia  aB 
the  hut  they  manifest  from  the  friction  of  the  air. 

In  the  present  state  of  eoemical  aad  metewological  seieaoe, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  apoo  the  qaectiw  of  the  origin  of 
meteors  and  meteMitea  fnrtber  than  to  nrge,  that,  the  cmb- 
puted  euMmons  magnitode  of  the  former,— toe  actoal  diameter 
of  the  visible  meteor,  however  constitated,  being  often  many 
hundred  yards,  while  in  some  insteaeee  its  dimeasions  must 
{ffobably  DO  expreseed  in  miles,— their  planetaiy  velocity— 
and  the  pce|nant  fact  that  they  gin  out  a  owra  intense  light 
thaa  any  objects  in  natare  exont  the  s«il— ^  amemblssa 
ef  characteia  explicitly  daimsd  by  the  writer  of  thisartieie 
for  the  patticalar  meteora  from  mich  mstemitaa  have  been 
observed  to  deSDsnd,  aa  well  as  fiirnwBy,  If  not  all  of  thoaa 
from  ^idi  their  iul  ia  not  fcaown),  mast  at  once  dimoTe 
nearly  all  the  hypotbeess  wlueh  have  been  framed  neeiOmlly 
te  eaplain  the  «ni^  of  neteoritee ;  and  oepeciaUy,  among 
others,  that  <rf  their  piujeetioo  fnu  lunar  voIsshmb.  Ttu 
oo^Koey  of  this  aianment  will  runain  esseatiall^  antiapBired 
if  it  shall  be  foand,  aceording  to  recent  laggestions,  tlut  the 
actoid  nsgnitude  of  many  of  the  meteors  is  oonaidnrably  less 
than  that  hitherto  ascribed  to  them.  The  problem  of  thdr 
origin  most,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the 
origin  of  the  greater  asteroids  and  planets  themselves. 

It  is  right  to  sUte  that  Mr.  R.  P.  Orag,  F.G.S.,  who  has 
fpvea  much  attention  te  the  subject,  is  of  opini<m  that  there 
IS  a  dutiactioa  betwesn  lamiaoas  meteois  and  thoss  from 
which  meteorites  have  hUn ;  an  opinioa  ^ich,  so  Ihras  the 
(^areoUy)  smaller  mrtema,  aallad  ahoDtiDg-staTs,  are  otm- 

•  TiMH  wiMwt  of  Ike  nbyikel  iBMUIsMaB  tt  mttaan  tad  tb«lr  tnlli 
vera  Id  mtMUsM  orisCnftllr  aUtnd  hf  Hr.  Bnjlaj  la  a  9*9" 
ia  IBM  btton  Uw  MelMrologioal  Soototv,  then  KMntlv  fonaad,  aad 
nabtUtwd  la  UM  fUlatopkUal  ifogwiSM,  flnt  mtIM,  vol.  Mr.  p.  S8R  Ac, 
Witli  the  aMlttoaa  aad  modlSoaUMB  rHoInd  by  ttaa  jncMB  af  iiliiiii. 
Quy  bar*  btwa  lubMauentlj  npaated  bj  aim  In  leoturA,  tocatliar  vltii  tM 
TiMra  on  tha  hianrta*!  parU  of  tha  aubjoot  whtoh  ata  gtTen  In  tba  aeanal  d 

ttia  artMla.  Thi  lattrr  irnra  nTrllnltlj-  imtad  aaS  iraaWwilj  m  al»< 

in  a  laeUm  dallTarad  at  a  B«lxa*  of  Uia  Loader  InultntW  tfea.Ulhtf 
Januarr,  18U;  In  vUch  tlco  tba  --'■[|"rt  rf  jhv  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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oerned,  he  aharet  with  the  American  Professor  OlniBted,  aai 
otbcTB.  Mr.  Greg  is  the  author  of  a  yalnable  essaj  on 
meteorites,  ratitled, '  Obserratioiis  on  HeteoroUtes  or  ASro- 
Utei,  considered  Oe«^nhiealty,8tatistieall7,  and  Oosmieally ; 
aceompanied  br  a  compete  Catalone  of  m^eorie  MIm.*  It 
VBS  first  pnbuahed  in  the  *niuoeo^eal  Hagudne'  for 
November  and  December,  1654,  and  in  a  teparato  fimn  in 
November  of  the  following  vear. 

The  views  of  the  entire  snojeet  which  have  been  eniinciated 
in  this  article,  have  resnlied  from  long  attention  to  it  by  the 
writer.  Others  will  be  fonnd,  together  with  an  itiTalaable 
assemblage  of  facta,  in  Arago's  'Astronomie  Popolaire,' liv. 
xxvi.,  *  Mi^t^ores  Coemiqnes  tome  It.  p.  181-32S ;  and  also 
in  the  reports  on  meteors  antmallj  coinmanicated  for  some 
years  past  to  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  by 
Professor  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell. 

The  last  recorded  fall  of  meteorites  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  1807,  on  the  28th  of  Febmary,  when  two  large 
stones  fell  at  Pamallee,  in  the  Madura  district,  Madrss,  as 
related  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Taylor,  in  a  eonunoniration  to  the 
Ariatio  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  pnrelv  phydcal  history  of  the  tabject  having  now 
hwn  generally  considered,  we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  extzaordinary  relations  prodaeed  in  former 
times,  of  the  appeamnce  in  the  shy  of  bhtzmg  torches,  sceptres, 
bnndles  of  rods,  fioy  swords,  tmmpets,  and  other  objects,  may 
be  rationally  interpreted,  a^;reeably  to  onr  present  ImowIecUo 
of  meteoric  phenomena,  llus  subject  belongs  to  a  field  in  ue 
history  of  seieiice  and  Uteistnre,  hitherto  bat  little  cultivated. 
It  may  be  elucidated  by  examining  the  figures  and  accounts  of 
such  appearances  which  are  ^ven  in  tiie  works  of  old  writers, 
espedall;^  in  those  of  Zahn,  Conrad  Wolfbart,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, and  also  by  Ambrose  Parey,  and  compariug 
then  with  nmilar  phenomena  as  witnessed  in  more  modem 
tinM*,anddepicteaby  observers  whose  only  object  was  to 
npnsont  the  actual  configuration  of  the  Igminous  appear- 
anoes.  The  eireBmstance  that  firom  the  enonnoM  rapidity 
(rf  the  meteors,  all  the  visible  phenomena  (except  tiie  per- 
sistent trail)  would  have  be«i  seen  wd  have  ceased  to  appear 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  seconds  of  time  (so  that  in  all 
cases  the  figures  must  have  been  produced  from  memory 
alone),  which  mnst  have  led  to  the  representation  of  many 
appearances  as  simultaneous  that  in  reality  occurred  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  manner  in  which  during  the  transit  of  the 
meteor,  impressions  on  the  retina  of  past  phenomena  must 
have  been  mingled  with  those  actoslly  present,  have  led  to 
the  production  of  many  of  the  singular  representations  that 
are  extant  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  mental  pro- 
cess  by  which  natural  objects,  thus  witnessed  for  a  few 
neoods  only,  would  by  uninformed  obscorvert  prepared  to 
xegard  them  with  supevatition,  be  suppond  to  be  really 
vretematund  types  of  the  fomilur  objects  to  wiaeh  the  out- 
unes  of  their  forms  were  comparable ;  the  meteors,  thus 
supposed  to  be  torches,  swords,  and  the  like  would  natnraU/ 
be  described  and  depicted  with  all  the  appendages  and  accom- 
paaiments  of  those  objects.  These  accompanimoiti,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  all  eases  merely  snpposititionB,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  reference  to  the  great  meteor  of  1768,  which  ex- 
onpUfied  the  ringed  sceptre  of  the  mediisval  figures,  the 
rings  on  the  shaft  being  manifestly  the  smaller  meteors,  the 
irroduction  oi  which  is  the  first  visible  result  of  the  explo- 
sion, seen  as  projected  upon  the  tail  of  the  parent  meteor ; 
either  because  as  is  evidently  the  fact  in  many  instances, 
they  were  really  enveloped  in  the  flames  composing  it,  or 
on  aoDonnt  of  the  blending  upon  the  retina  of  the  observer  of 
ui4  Mtnal  appeaxmnoes.  The  fieiy  sword  ^pped  in 
blood  u  the  meteor  m  its  normal  form,  at  the  middle  of  its 
^ble  coarse,  tiie  distant  put  of  the  tail  shining  with  red 
liglit,  being  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  simple  igni- 
tion, as  abeady  indicated.  In  a  similar  manner,  Ute  bull's 
heads,  flying-eagles,  and  other  monstrous  appearanoes  mav  be 
consistently  explained,  care  being  taken,  irtien  the  aothoritiee 
permit,  to  identify  them  with  the  actual  metetv  oUienrin 
recorded.  The  blazing  and  interfaced  serpents,  moving  in  the 
*^  may  be  explained)  by  reference  to  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  persistent  tracks  or  trails  already  described,  as  witnessed 
in  vanous  cases  by  Pictet  aod  others,  as  well  as  by  the  pub- 
lished repreaentatioas  of  the  meteor  of  January  7, 1856 ;  one 
nutaaoe  may  be  cited,  in  which  a  large  and  beantifullv  lumi- 
wwa  serpentine  tiuin  continued  for  some  minutes  tater  the 
wpfrntanea  ai  a  meteor  whidi  threw  down  a  stone  at 
Aiigtn,in  18S&  The  ensangnined  twwss  attached  to  blazipg 


stars  are  evidently  the  trails  under  another  phase,  and  ia 
their  later  condition,  emitting  red  light  imly,  out  retainiqg 
their  linear  or  band-like  form. 

The  Lampatht  voUtmtet  and  Dratmet  mfmiu  of  former 
ages  may  be  simUarly  nnderstood,  by  r^arsnee  to  other  eha- 
ractera  and  phenomwm  of  meteors ;  <me  of  the  contMnponiy 
figures  of  the  fireball  seen  in  London  aa  November  13, 180S, 
(described  under  oth«r  phases  by  Or.  Firminger  in  the  *  FU- 
losophical  Ma([azine '  for  the  following  year,)  ex«mplifi»a  the 
particular  configuration  of  the  meteors  to  whidit  the  latte 
appellation  was  given.  This  ia  emtained  in  NidMteali 
'  PhiloM)phieal  Jounal  *  fw  1804. 

From  the  latter  diviuon  of  the  subject  now  summarily 
reviewed,  an  inference  may  be  drawn,  which — thonrii  sug- 
gested also  by  other  objects  of  science  aod  literary  nistoij 
anited — arises,  it  is  conceived,  in  a  particular  manner  oat  af 
the  ancient  hivtoiy  of  Igneous  Meteors  and  Mete<mtM.  Many 
of  the  prodigious  sidits  and  supposed  porteots  of  moral  or 
historicu  events,  whieh  are  dncribed  in  old  dironielts 
and  other  worksi,  may  be  explained,  it  has  be«i  shown,  hj 
our  presaat  aeqaaintanoa  with  the  true  natme  of  mdi  pho- 
nomona.  The  inference  ia  this,— that  the  mpentiaoas 
notions  and  ideas  of  pretemataiu  manifestationa  and  tbair 
rignifleance,  h^d  in  former  times,  were  often  founded  is 
mere  ignorance  of  certain  natural  phenomena ;  and  th^  tbm 
may  be  little  either  of  saperstition  or  intcnti<Hial  misrepre- 
sentation oven  in  some  of  the  apparently  wildest  reeitak 
It  would  appear,  further,  that  the  marvellous  relations  on  sndt 
subjects  of  classical  antiqaity,  and  of  the  middle  and  later 
past  ages,  are  not  all  to  be  peranptorily  diaeaided ;  for  die 
resources  of  modem  science  may  enable  ns  to  divest  of  szm- 
getation  the  really  accurate  oboe^attons  they  froqaenffr 
include,  and  to  separate  from  them  the  erroneoDi  views  wiu 
which  they  have  been  mingled ;  and  thus  to  render  the  obser- 
vations themselves,  in  numerous  inataiweib  availsblo  in  the 
advaacsmant  of  true  knoiriedgo. 

SosFuisioR  OF  -raft  CLoms.  The  most  xsesnt  ykm  d  Hda 
subject,  apparently  a  very  nmple  <me,  but  which  laally  in- 
volves a  variety  of  physical  pnneiples,  ia  that-of  %  loin 
F.  W.  HeiBchel,  stated  in  the  foltowing  tsnn  (Kaflf.  Bat 
Edit.  &  vol.  xiv.pw  660): 

"  When  the  sun  shinsa  on  a  dovd,  which  ahsoiha  ita  best, 
the  cloud  itself  is  necessarily  partially  evaporated,  and  the 
vapour  by  its  levity  tends  to  produce  an  upward  current, 
and  thiu  to  eouoteract  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  globules  ef 
which  it  consists.  A  globule  of  water  l-4e00Cha  in.  is 
diameter,  in  sir  of  five-sixths  of  the  density  on  the  ssifisea, 
or  at  the  bmght  of  about  6000  feet,  would  have  its  gravi^ 
connteracted  Dy  resistance,  with  a  velocity  of  descant  of  eae 
foot  per  second  (supposing  no  friction  sad  no  ;  and 
•ven  if  the  terminKT  velonty  wero  rednosd  to  half  ftst 
quantity  by  these  cauaea^  woold  atfU  raquirs  aonn  sneh  vf- 
ward  action  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  liivol--«drenmalaaBS 
vUdi  soffideutly  accounts  for  the  lower  levd  geootally  ob- 
served of  elond  during  the  sight.  It  is  mons  than  protefali^ 
however,  that,  when  not  actually  iiining,  dond  is  Mwi^  in 
process  of  generation  from  bdow,  and  dissolntieB  fism 
above,  and  uat  the  moment  this  process  ceasoa,  rain,  in  tte 
form  of  *  mizsle,'  commences.  In  a  word,  a  cloud  ia  gensnt 
would  seem  to  be  merely  the  visible  form  of  an  a&iu  Qses 
in  which  certain  processes  are  at  the  moment  in  •guGorio^ 
and  all  the  particles  in  a  state  of  upward  movement." 

To  complete  this  view  of  tiie  subject  nothing  seams  to  be 
required  but  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  effects  ol  the  *frio> 
tion  *  and  the  '  dng,*  which  are  supposed  not  to  ensL 
But  it  ^>pears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Sir  J.  Berscbd. 
that  Professor  Sttdces  had  already  shown  that  the  intnnsl 
friction  of  the  air,  together,  of  oourB&  by  implication,  with 
the  *  dn^  *  which  it  occasiom,  is  itself  one  <a  the  causes 
in  bis  q»mion,  indeed,  the  main  canse^— of  the  snspenaian  of 
the  clouds.  As  this  particular  subject  is  new,  and  (as  ws 
havo  seen  in  the  {nevioos  division  of  this  artiele,  with  ruqieet 
to  one  department),  of  great  importance  in  meteorology,  we 
shall  treat  it  at  some  comparative  length. 

Clouds  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  separate  minute 
doboles  of  water;  and  the  resistance  to  such  a  globule 
felting  through  the  air  with  its  terminal  veloci^  deprads 
almost  wholly  on  the  cause  just  stated.  Since  the  index 
of  friction  of  air  is  known  from  pendulum  ezperinnaits, 
we  may,"  Professor  Stokes  observes,  "  easily  calculate  the 
tetmima  vulocity  of 
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the  part  of  the  nustanod  wliich  depends  upon  the  i^uue 
of  the  velocity.  The  tenninal  velocity  thu  obtained  u  so 
small  in  the  case  of  email  globules,  rach  as  those  of  which 
we  may  coneeive  a  cloud  to  be  composed,  that  the  ap- 
pannt  Munensioii  of  the  elonds  does  not  seem  to  present 
my  diffion%.  .  .  .  Siiwe  in  the  case  of  mimte  globoles 
Swing  with  their  tenninal  vdodty  the  part  of  the  re* 
nstanos  dependiBg  open  the  sqnan  of  the  velocity  is 
qntte  inuguficant  [as  will  meiaitly  be  shom),  compared 
Willi  the  part  which  depends  on  the  intend  friction  m  the 
aiXf  it  follows  that  were  the  pressure  equal  in  all  directions 
in  air  in  the  state  of  motion  [which  according  to  the  common 
tfaeoiT  of  the  fondamental  assomption  in  hydrodynamics,  it 
would  be],  the  quantity  of  water  which  woold  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  state  m  dond  would  be  enoimonsly  dimi- 
nished*'' 

To  render  this  view  of  the  subject  complete,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  value  of  the  last  obaervation,  it  must  here  be  stated 
that  Professor  Stokes  had  before  shown  that  the  fondamental 
assumption  of  hydroatatics  and  hydrodynamics,  that  tiie 
{wennre  of  a  fluid  is  e^nal  in  all  direotioDS,  tlwagh  fully 
jutified  bj*  en^oimant  m  the  cue  of  a  flnid  at  rest,  is  not 
tme  in  the  ease  of  a  'fluid  in  motion.  The  viaeoai^  attri- 
bvtsd  to  wnter  by  Dubnat,  and  tha  inhemitpnnMitar "  aaalo- 
 *-  *u-*  -*  1-  "—ids,"  aseribed  to  dastie  fluids 


goos  to  that  of  Tuddii 

by  Crat.  (bow  Major^taittaf)  SaliiQ^  from  their  respective 
pendtunn  «speraieiits,  ware  generalised  Professor 
Stokes  as  eonseqneneea  of  the  internal  friction  of  fluids  in 
general,  all  floids  oerting  a  reaistanoa  to  bodies  wassiim: 
tfaioni^  them,  independently  of  their  dendfy ;  and  wbmx 
this  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  endnttiiaktibe  ^reasnia  can- 
not bo  equal  in  all  directions. 

The  soBpenrion  of  the  globules  of  water  fwming  the  clouds, 
is  aoiy  a  particolar  case  of  the  mine  general  bet  that  fine 
powders  remain  nearly  suspended  in  a  fluid  of  widely  dif- 
ferast  spedfie  grsvittr.  Professor  Stokes  has  demonsteated 
that  the  resistanoe  of  the  floid,  irtietherliq|irid  orgasaons^is 
^opcntioiial,  not  to  the  mfrwe,  but  to  tno  ndins  of  the 
■^Mtak,  and  oonasqiiently  tho  qnotimt  of  the  tenstanee 
ffirided  the  mass,-— in  otbar  words,  the  accaleiating  force 
of  the  Tenstanee,— increases  moeh  more  rapidly  as  the  radius 
diminidies,  thsn  if  the  resistance  varied  as  the  surface :  on 
which  principle  the  suspension,  or  proximate  snsp«ision,  of 
thepamdes  or  gldniles  depMkds.  When  the  downward 
motion  of  a  dobnie  is  so  dow,  that  the  |wzt  of  the  resistance 
whidi  de^ienos  on  the  square  of  the  vdocity  may  be  neglected, 
the  teimud  vdodfy  of  a  globule  of  water  frarming  part  of  a 
dmid  may  be  detemined.  For  a  dobale  the  one-thousandth 
^  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  have  vae  vdodty  l*fi93  inch  per 
eeecuid.  For  a  globule  the  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  tramind  velocity  wonid  be  a  hvndred  times 
emaller,  so  as  not  to  anoimt  to  the  ono'ditiath  part  ^  an 
iadi  par  aeoond. 

Tke  amooBt  of  that  part  of  the  redsianee  ndiidi  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  which  is  the  only  kind  of 
ndatanee  that  could  exist  if  the  pressure  were  equd  in  dl 
difseCim^  for  the  velocity  l*fi93  inch  per  second,  is  not 
quite  the  one  four  hundredth  part  of  the  weight ;  and  tot  a 
tmluBre  only  the  one  ten  tboasaodth  of  an  inca  in  diameter, 
the  ratio  of  the  renstanoe  to  the  weight  would  be  tan  times 
as  small.  Both  Uieaa  p»portiaiu,it  ia  nanifstt,  an  quite 
ianpiificant. 

Tike  eondnrion  thns  arrived  at  by  Professw  Stokes  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  snspenuon  of  the  clouds,  iUuatratM  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  connection  of  differrait  branches  of 
science.  It  is  an  application  by  him  of  the  theory  of  intemd 
friction,  as  applied  to  the  bdl  penddnm,  and  Terifled  by  re- 
corded enwriments  on  that  instrument ;  and  is  contained  in 
Ua  momoir  *  On  the  Eflbot  ai  the  IntMnml  Fxietim  of  Fluids 
ML  the  Motitm  of  Pandulnns,*  pnUished  in  tiie  <  Transao- 
Uooa  of  the  Cambridge  Fhilosopbied  Society,'  toL  ix.  The 
nroneons  tendon  of  the  fnndamentd  law  of  hydrostatics 
had  been  discuibed  by  him  in  a  paper '  On  some  Cases  of 
Vlnid  Motion '  inserted  in  the  precediag  volume  of  that  work. 

HETHIONIC  ACID.   [CnMisTaT,  S.  S.] 

UETHWOLD.  [NouoLE.] 

METHYL.   rCHiHiirrBT,  iS.  1.} 

METHYMNA.  [Lssbos.] 

MEVAGISSY.  [CoBHWALL.] 

MEWAR.  fRAJPOOTAHA.} 

MEYRICK,  SIR  SAMUEL  RUSH,  K.H.,  LL.D., 
eA4>rated  for  bis  aotiqaarian  knowledge,  particularly  in 
aattera  relating  to  ancient  anntmr,  was  bom  on  the  SBui  of 


August,  1783,  and  wis  Uie  son  of  John  Meyrick,  Esq.,  oF 
Great  Geone  Street,  Westminster,  and  Peterboroudt  House, 
Fnlham,  who  was  descended  from  the  Me3rrieks  of  fiddo^an 
in  Anglesea.  Samad  Bush  Meyrick  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
at  Queen's  CoUwe,  Oxford,  but  we  have  little  other  informa- 
tion (tf  his  earlylile,  beyond  the  statonent  that  he  married 
when  ahont  twenty  yean  of  age :  and  thus  (^fended  his 
fiither,  who  in  eauaqnanos  so  anaiwed  the  inheritanee 
his  fimiily  prmerty,  that  it  shenld  dueflr  pass  to  the  not- 
geneiatiMi.  It  thus  happened  that  the  laTgd  oollections  of 
snnour  which  wen  commenced  by  the  subject  of  this  notiae 
at  his  residences  No.  8,  Sloine  Terrace,  and  No.  20,  Upper 
Cadogan  Place,  were  purchased  with  the  monvy  of  his  son, 
and  were  known  aa  those  of  Uewdyn  Meyrid^  E»q.  The 
ori^nd  intention  as  to  property  was  bowerer  frustrated 
oltmutely  by  the  death  of  that  son  in  1837. 

Samael  luiah  Meyrick  adopted  the  branch  <d  the  lend 
TOofassion  connected  with  the  Ecdesiasticd  and  Admiralty 
Courts,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Meyrick,  he  piactised  for  many 
yrars.  Prior  to. this,  in  1610,  he  had  published  *The 
History  snd  Antiquities  the  Coonty  <^  Csrdigan.*  In  181S^ 
he  was  mmied  upon  a  history  on  the  plan  of  that  <rf  Dr. 
Henry,  nutmg  to  the  poriod  <n  the  monanhs  ot  the  British 
bloot^  befim  ueir  abdication  in  703.  The  materials,  wbidi 
w<en  eolleeted  Unr  a  wm^  of  great  extent,  w«o  however  not 
pnblisbed  in  the  1am  intended.  But  in  1814,  with  Captain 
Charles  Hamiltmi  Smith,  he  produced  a  work  on  the '  Costume 
of  the  OruiiMl  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Island^'  which 
was  psUishad  in  4to  with  plates.  His  great  work  on  Arms 
and  Armoor  was  published  in  1884  in  three  4to  volumes, 
under  the  title,  '  A  Criticd  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as 
it  existed  in  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  England  from 
the  Norman  Con^^ieat  to  the  reun  of  Eine  Chsrl^  II.,  with 
a  GlosM^  of  Military  Terms  of  the  Middle  Ages.*  A  new 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1843,  nnder  the  care  of  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  with  crarections,  much  required,  in  the  doen* 
nanta  and  qnotatimui.  Dr.  Mi^xidi  assisted  tin  Bev.  T.  D. 
Fosbroke  in  the  eompilatiott  of  his  *  EncTclopedia  of  Anti- 
quitieo,*  of  which  the  flrst  edition  Mpeand  in  IBSO,  In 
1826,  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ifayiiek  was  soo^  in  the 
sTrangement  of  the  colleotion  of  arms  and  annonr  at  the 
Tower  of  Londtm  Gentleman's  Magarine,'  182^  18S7) :  and 
in  1828  be  was  tailed  on  1^  George  IV.  to  arrange  the 
edleeiion  at  Windsor.  Fot  these  services,  the  Hanoverian 
order  was  omfeiTed  upon  him  by  William  IV.  in  January 
1832,  and  he  was  made  a  knight-bacbelor  on  the  SSnd  of 
February  following.  Meanwhile,  abont  the  year  1827,  Dr. 
Meyrick  bad  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  ruins  of  Goodrich 
Castle,  on  the  Wye ;  but  being  then  unable  to  sucoeed,  be 
CMnmenoed  in  1826,  on  the  opposite  hill,  a  mansion  of  which 
Mr.  Bloie  wss  the  architect,  and  which  is  now  well  known 
as  Ooodridi  Conrt  The  main  part  of  thaplan  waa  anangad 
speddly  for  the  di^day  of  tM  coUectiQn  of  aniioar,~the 
whole  suto  oondnding  with  a  dumber,  wboe  was  repre- 
aented  a  grand  tonmamsnt.  The  diief  soenes  in  the  display 
are  shown  in  a  work  published,  by  Mr.  Josej^  Skelton,  F  Aa., 
in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1830,  and  entitled  '  Engraved  lUastntiima 
of  Andent  Armour,'  &e.,  to  which  Dr.  Meyrick  supplied 
drawings  and  descriptioiu.  In  1834,  when  High  Sheriff  of 
Herefordshire,  he  revived  a  procession  of  the  javelin-men  in 
armour,  and  with  medisval  pageantry.  In  1836  he  con- 
tributed the  descriptive  matter  to  Mr.  Henir  Shaw's  *  Sped- 
mens  of  Andent  Furniture.*  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  last 
important  work  was  '  Lewis  Dwnn's  Hemldic  Vidtation  of 
Wdes  '  which  he  completed  in  1646.  He  had  continued  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Proceediiigs  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (of  which  body  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1810). 
Some  of  Us  eoDtribiit««is  are  printed  in  tho  '  Arehadof^' 
and  others  an  r^rred  to  in  the  '  Genflemau's  Magasme,* 
in  which  work  also  he  wroto  many.pspers  from  1822to  1839 
('  Gent.  Mag.,*  New  Series,  vd.  xzx.,  p.  94).  Latterly  he 
also  eontributod  to  *  The  Andyst,'  the  '  Cambrian  Quarterly 
MagadDe,'  and  the  *  Cambrian  Arduadogicd  JournaL'  Sir 
Samud  Meyrick  died  on  the  Snd  of  April,  1848,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  .  His  colleotion  snd  his  domain  in  Herefordshire, 
which  last  he  had  largely  extended  by  purchase  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  devolved  upon  bis  seccmd  cousin  Cdonel 
Meyrick. 

MEZZOFANTI,  JOSEPH  CASPAR,  celebrated  for  bis 
extraordinary  powers  as  a  linguist,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  on 
the  l?th  of  September,  1774.  His  father,  Francis  Mesxe- 
fanti,  was  a  carpenter ;  and  ha  himsd^  ^dog  destin^  for 
the  same  humble  cansr,  wsg| 
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sfchooli  of  the  Oialoiy  in  big  natin  city.  F&tlur  B«tpigbi, 
a  priatt  of  that  oaagnaiion,  olMerrtd  the  niaariublt  talents 
«f  th«  hn,  aad  mndliin  for  lit«ntenk  H*  «h  mnorcd 
to  ft  Ugber  Mbed^-cae  itf  Um  w-eiUad '  fievok  Pia  *  of 
Bologn»--aiid  tnmtaaUj  to  tho  aidnci^MoMl  saninaij, 
whm,  after  o«mpIetiBg  tbe  vnul  oodim  of  lotten,  philo- 
•Dphr,  diTinity,  and  cawm  law  in  the  wurenity,  be  waa 
aAmttad  to  prieit'i  orden  in  September  1797.  Of  U)« 
detail*  of  bis  pngraaa  in  Ute  stndj  of  Inngnagna  diuiag  tbaas 
early  yean  no  aooirate  reowd  ia  proaerred  j  bat  it  ia  anowa 
tbat,  like  moat  eminent  lingniata,  bo  waa  gifted,  eren  in 
diildhood,  witb  a  renr  wonoarfal  memory  ;  and  that,  partly 
nader  the  varioos  pTouaaora  in  the  nniTenity,  partly  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  reaidenta  in  the  dty,  partly  by  nia  own 
anaaaiated  atadioa,  he  bad  acqoired,  before  the  completion  of 
hia  aniversity  career,  the  tatio,  Orac^,  Hebrew^  Arabic, 
f^taaiahiFreneb,  Gorman,  and  Swediahlangoagaa.  In  Septem- 
ber 1779,  at  the  ea^  age  of  twenty-two,  he  waa  appointod 
Prafaaaor  of  Aiabie  in  Hw  nmrenit;,  and  commenced  hia 
labotuB  ia  the  Deeembar  of  that  year ;  bat  he  dil  not  hag 
enjoy  n^at  would  have  been  a  moii  oongenial  offiea.  On 
the  annazation  of  Btdoima,  aa  ima  of  the  p^al  legationi,  to 
the  newly  establidiod  Ciaalpine  BepabUe,  he  refuMd  to  take 
the  oatha  of  the  new  OMUtitntion,  and  waa  aet  aaida  from 
tho  piofMaonfaip.  After  the  conelnnon  of  the  concordat 
between  Pioa  VII.  and  the  first  consol,  the  ancient  cosstitn- 
tion  of  the  nniToruty  was  reatored.  In  1803  HexwCinti 
waa  named  to  the  higher  profeasonhip  of  Oriental  Langoagea, 
and  in  the  aamo  year  he  became  aaaiatant  librarian  of  the 
pablie  libraiy  of  ue  city.  The  profeasonhip  of  Oriental 
Langoages,  bowtrer,  being  aappressed  in  IBQBf  Meuo&nti 
was  for  some  years  rodneed  to  great  distiaaa,  and  haeame 
dapendsBit  fsr  ua  own  maintaaaace,  and  that  of  the  orphan 
muly  of  hia  natar,  mainly  npoa  the  casnal  inoome  derived 
from  pcivata  tdtua.  Tho  eidtt  brother  ot  the  late  Arch- 
daaem  Han  is  said  to  ham  besn  one  of  hia  pupils,  and  a 
living  Engliah  coontess  rscMTed  leasona  in  E^iah  &om  him 
at  a  later  period. 

Meanwhile  Messofsnti  steadily  followed  in  private  what 
had  beoome  hia  engroHing  pnranit— the  study  of  lan- 
nagea.  A  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1604,  to  tha  celebrated 
Orientalist  John  Bernard  de  Rossi,  whose  personal  acqaaint- 
aace  he  snbseqnently  formed  daring  a  short  viut  to  Modena 
in  1806,  inclosed  a  compositiiHi  in  twelve  languages, 
which  he  aabmitted  for  the  judgment  of  his  oorrespondcmt ; 
and  before  181S  his  rotation  aa  a  lingnist  haa  become 
thoroughly  established.  The  weU-koown  Pietro  Giordani, 
in  aavnal  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calls  him  "  the  divine 
Mewofsnti,*  and  declares  that  his  skill  in  livlog  and  dead 
]aiuau>a«itiUaa]iimtoba  rmrdod  aa^'a  man  ttf  ^agaa 
and  aU  aationa.'  Tho  war  of  whidi  Northern  Italy  was  so 
long  the  theatre  had  afforded  Hezxo&nti  many  oppovtoaitiaa 
(tf  extending  bis  stock  of  langnagea.  In  the  hospital  of 
Bologna,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  volnnteer  dutplun, 
were  to  be  met— among  the  invalids  of  the  Anstriaa,  Russian, 
and  French  armiea  ~  Qermans,  Hangarians,  Bohemian^ 
Wallaohians,  Serviatts,  Rossians,  Poles,  and  Croats.  Partly 
in  the  desire  to  offer  these  soffsrera  the  consolatiws  of  r^igion, 
partly  from  his  love  of  the  atady  ita^.  Meszofisnti  labored 
assidoosly  to  tun  these  and  dl  aimilar  opptntonitias  to 
acooQDt ;  and  several  inataiicea  are  recorded  in  which,  witboat 
the  assistance  of  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  he  contrived  to 
eatabliah  a  mode  of  commnnication  with  a  stranger  who  was 
attvly  ignorant  of  every  langnage  except  his  own,  and 
aventaaUy  to  mastw  tbi^  langoi^  soffiaentiy  &r  all  the 
pQnoaea  of  converaatkm.  He  haa  left  aa  aoeoont  of  his 
mode  of  stndv  during  these  years,  whidi  ia  not  a  little 
cnriooa  and  interMting.  "Tae  hotal-keepua,"  he  Bays. 
**  were  in  the  babit  of  notifying  to  me  the  arrival  of  all 
■trangera  at  Bologna ;  and  I  never  hentated,  wlun  wythiag 
was  to  be  learnt  tiiereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  intenogate 
them,  to  make  notes  of  their  eommnnicationa,  and  to  take 
leiaons  in  the  prononoiation  of  their'  several  langnagea. 
There  were  a  few  learned  Jeanita  too,  and  sevenl  Spaniards, 
Portnguftse,  and  Hsxieans  residing  in  Bologna,  from  whom  I 
raeeived  yalaable  assistance,  both  in-  their  own  and  in  the 
leamed  langoages.  I  made  it  a  rale  to  team  every  strange 
grammar,  and  to  i^ply  myself  to  every  new  dictionary  that 
enne  within  my  reach.  1  was  constantly  fiUii^  mv  head 
with  new  «'orda.  Whenever  a  stranger,  whether  of  nigh  or 
low  degree,  passed  throiuh  Bologna,  I  tned  to  tarn  the  viait 
to  aeoooat^  either  for  the  porpoaa  of-  perfecting  pn»- 
nnaciation,  or  of  WTi>i«ig  the  familiar  wwda  and  tuns  of 


exprassiosi.  Nor  did  all  this  cost  me  so  modi  traoUe ;  fori 
in  addition  to  an  excellent  memoiy,  God  had  giftad  me  with 
imarkahle  flexibility  of  the  osgns  of  speoA. 

In  the  year  181S  ICeao&ati  was  ^pointed  aansfau^ 
librarian  of  the  aniyeraity ;  in  1814  he  waa  reinstated  in  lus 
professorship ;  and  in  1816  he  became  chief  librarian.  Fnaa 
this  poiod,  especially  after  the  peaee,  his  rmtatMM  nfUh 
extended.  Every  visitor  of  Bologna  related  freah  nHmb 
regarding  his  piodigioDS  attainnents.  Tooriata  fmn-  ev«y 
awon,  whether  of  £nrope  or  of  the  East,  anited  in  Te|ire- 
senting  him  as  perfect,  each  in  lus  own  laogoage.  Ui. 
Stewart  Rose,  in  1817,  rmortad  him  as  reading  twoDty  laa- 
gaages,  and  speaking  ei^tean.  Baron  Zaob,  ia  1890,  ssis 
down  the  naaber  St  thirty-two.  Lwd  Byron,  aboat  the 
ssme  time,  proaonnoed  bim  "  a  walking  p<dyglotL  a  numstsr 
of  langoages,  and  a  Briareas  of  parta  of  speech.'*  Whm 
Lady  Mo^pa  saw  him,  in  183S,  oonunoa  report  described 
him  as  spealrin|  no  Isas  than  forty  laagoagea ;  bat  whaa  iks 
iaqaiiedfromhinNelf  thotmthof  the  impost,  he  zapliad  that 
ba  had  only  gma  oiar  the  ootline  (tf  that  naBwar.  U. 
Holbedi,  a  Duisb  tnveUer  of  the  year  1880,  vepoita  the 
number  of  his  langoages  at "  more  than  thirty,"  aaa  teetifisi 
to  bis  speaking  Danish  "  vrith  almost  entire  corwotnaw" 
French,  Garmao,  Spaniah,  Poliah,  Roaaian,  Greek,  aad 
Tnrkish  travtll«a  eoaonr  in  the  ssme  repwt,  not  tmily  vidi 
rmrd  to  their  own,  bat  also  to  many  othw  laaguges^ 

Daiiog  all  these  years—  except  a  short  visit  to  Pisa,  Lsg- 
hom,  Florence,  aad  Roma — ^he  had  resided  altogether  at 
Bologna,  though  invited,  with  nuuy  flsttsting  offsia,  ts 
transfer  his  residence  to  Paris,  to  Vienna,  to  Fkuraos^  aad 
to  Rome.  At  length,  haviog  come  to  Rome,  aa  a  nuaber  of 
the  deputation  sent  bythe Bdogneee  to  offisr  their  ■ahmissisB 
to  the  pope,  Oregoiy  A  VI.,  after  the  revolution  ia  1881,  hs 
was  induced  bv  the  pope  to  settle  pemanently  in  Boom^  aal 
ieaooapt  a  pvabend  m  the  church  of  St.  Haiy  Ifqo^  wbSA 
waa  Boon  after  wohansed  for  a  canonry  in  BL  Petard;  aal, 
on  the  promotion  of  the  oalebratad  Angelo  Hai,  then  keapv 
of  the  Vatican  Ubiazy,  to  the  secretwyship  oi  the  Pnjp^ 
ganda,  Mesobnti  was  ^pointed  to  soooeed  him  in  the  im- 
portant charge  of  the  Vatiaan.  He  held  thiaofiaatiU  1838, 
in  which  year,  conjointly  vrith  Mai,  he  was  aloyatsd  to  the 
oardinalate. 

His  residence  in  a  great  centre  of  langnagea,  sndi  aa 
Rome,  and  especially  the  facilities  of  intweonrse  with 
the  various  races  represented  ia  the  college  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, mve  a  new  impulse  to  Mesaounti's  lingaistic 
stadies.  The  reports  of  bis  visitors  at  Rome  are  atiU  bbsk 
marvelloas  than  those  of  the  Bolognese  period.  An  eminsat 
Cretman  scholar,  Heir  Gnido  Gtirres,  who  had  mnoh  iatsr* 
ooarsB  with  hiia  in  the  year  1841,  writes  thus :  He  ia 
fiuuiUar  with  all  the  Enropaan  languages ;  aad  by  thk  I 
nnderatand  not  only  the  ancient  daarioal  tonguea,  and  the 
modem  ones  of  the  first  daas,  such  as  ths  Qrsak  aad  I«ti^ 
or  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portagoeaa,  and 
English— his  Imowledge  extmds  alao  to  the  IsngoMBs  of  fte 
aecond  claas,  vis.,  the  Dotob,  Daniah,  and  Swediiu— to  the 
whole  Slavonic  family,  Bussiaa,  Polish*  Bt^emiaa,  m 
Csechiah— to  the  Servian,  the  Hnagariaa,  the  Turkish  ;  aad 
even  to  those  of  the  third  aad  fourth  classes,  the  Iriah,  ths 
Welsh,  the  Waliachian,  the  Albanian,  the  Buigariau,  aad 
the  lUyrian.  Even  the  Romani  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lettish 
are  not  unknown  to  him ;  nay,  he  nas  made  himailf 
acquainted  with  Lappish.  He  is  master  of  tiie  langasges 
which  fall  within  the  Iad»-Qermanio  family,  the  Sanscrit 
and  Persian,  the  Kooidish,  the  Georgian,  the  AmuiiiBai  he 
is  fsmiliar  with  all  tiie  membtts  of  the  Semitle  famih'  -  -the 
Hehiew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syxiae,  the  Samarituu  the  fimHf| 
the  SabMo~wy,  even  with  the  Chines^  wfaien  ha  not  sidy 
reads,  but  speaks.  Amwg  the  Handtic  langnagea,  he  knoaB 
Coptic,  Etkiopic,  Abyssiniatt,  Amhario,  and  Auoleae." 

What  ia  espeeiaUy  notable  in  this  marvdiona  sift  pan 
sessed  by  Meszofanti  is,  that  his  knowledge  of  eaob  uiom 
this  vast  variety  of  languages  was  almost  as  perfect  aa  thow 
his  attention  had  been  devoted  to  that  language  exclavvsfy. 
The  reports  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  i^sat  Eamilisa  ef 
language  concur  in  describing  him  as  apeakingin  eaoh  always 
with  the  predsion,  and  ia  moat  cases  with  the  ftnaney,  ef  a 
native.  His  pronunciation,  his  idiom,  his  vooabuUiy,  wm 
alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar  words  of  every- 
day life,  and  the  delicate  tuns  (tf  conversational  lai^B^ge, 
were  at  his  command ;  and  in  each  laqgaaga  he  waa  ushf 
of  all  the  leading  dialeots,  and  evw^  the  pcoviaoial  pmfr 
liaiilieB  of  idiom,  of  |yoi;Bn^fji<^y\^  aaawsaiop  la 
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FtaDflhjhBWH  cquDjit  home  In  the  p«M  Faii^  of  the 
FRQbo«itff-8t.^eimain  or  in  the  Proren^al  of  ToaknM. 
Ht  oonld  aecommodjite  hinuelf  in  German  to  the  rade  jaigon 
<rf  the  Ksck  Forest,  or  to  the  elastic  Toeabnlaiy  of  DraMen ; 
waA  he  (rften  amnsed  his  English  TuitorB  hj  ipedmene  of 
the  piOTindalimu  of  Yorkshire,  Lancaihire,  or  Bomerset- 
,  diiiB.  With  the  litamtare  of  these  varioua  coantries  too  he 
was  well  scqnainted.  He  loved  to  talk  with  hii  -visitors  of 
the  great  authors  in  their  reBpeetiTs  langna^;  and  his 
Tunerks  are  described  as  invarinblj  sound  and  jadidooa,  and 
exhibiting  carefdl  and  various  reading,  often  extending  to 
departntents  with  which  it  wonld  never  be  mpposed  that  a 
ftneureer  could  be  ^miliar.  A  Dutch  traveller,  for  instance. 
Dr.  Wap,  was  surprised  to  And  him  well  acquainted  with 
U«  «WD  national  poets,  Vbi^  and  CMa;  a  Dane,  with  the 
^ulde^aal  wo^  of  Raskj  a  Swade^  with  the  poetry  of 
Odisenstjema ;  to  a  ffidlian  fae  would  repeat  iriiole  pagea  of 
the  poetiy  of  Mali ;  and  an  English  jnnUeina&  was  anoonded 
to  bear  him  discuss  and  criticise  Hudibras,  of  all  English 
writen  the  least  attractive  as  welt  as  the  least  int^ligibla  to 
a  formgnw.  If«  was  in  the  habit  too  of  amncDg  hinuelf  hj 
metzioal  eompoeitions  in  the  varioos  languages  which  he 
cnltivated,  and  often  wrote  for  his  visittm  a  couplet  or  two 
in  thor  native  lauffuage  as  a  little  momento  of  their  inter- 
view.  Dr.  Wap,  ue  Dutch  traveller  just  lefarred  to,  speaks 
in  h^h  praise  of  some  extempore  lines  in  Dutch  by  which 
M eno&nti  replied  to  a  sonnet  which  Dr.  Wap  had  addressed 
to  him ;  and  ue  well-known  Oriratalist,  Dr.Tholnek,  having 
aikad  Ifaiiobnti  for  anna  UMmerial  u  hii  vidt,  nceived 
fnm  Urn  a  Pflniu  eoi^plot  afiar  the  manner  of  Httfii,  whidi 
ka  oonpoMd  (iKboi^  not  irithont  aune  del^)  donng  Dr. 

After  hit  rsmonl  toBome,  althongfa  he  had  alieadj  passed 
hia  fiftieth  jear,  he  added  luvel^  to  his  stock  of  languagea. 
Bh  most  notable  acquisition  dnnitf  this  period  was  Chinese, 
whidi  be  aeqaired  C^aMy  at  the  Oiineae  College  at  Napl^ 
partly  amon^  the  Chinese  students  of  the  Fn>pu[anda)  in 
nA  peifcction  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  write  ud  conveise 
fine^  in  it,  but  even  to  preach  to  the  young  Chinese  eode- 
siaBtHa.  Daring  the  same  period  be  acqnirsd  the  Abvssinian, 
the  Gklifomian,  some  of  the  North  American  Inman  lan- 
mgea,  and  even  the  '  impossibla '  Basque.  And  it  was  in 
Roma,  and  eepeciall^  in  the  Propaganda  that  be  displayed 
in  its  greatest  perfectum  hia  singular  power  of  instantaneously 
pawauy  in  eonvenation  fnm  <me  language  to  anoUier,  without 
iba  tli^tsat  aixtaia  or  cmfosion,  mraier  of  wocdi  at  of 
prnmnciatMn. 

Haoofiuiti,  cardinal,  wat  a  nmnber  (tf  mai^  eode- 
■Mtteal  congngatiMU  in  Bomo,  but  ho  never  held  any  office 
of  aUta.  He  £ed  OB  tha  ISth  of  UaidL  1849,  and  wai 
huied  in  the  Amk  of  St  Onoftio,  bMUla  tha  gam  of 
Torqaato  Timo. 

It  ifl  difficult  to  detwmine  with  aeenraey  the  number 
langaagea  known  by  Heaofanti,  and  still  mors  so  to  asoai^ 
tain  how  many  of  these  fae  spoke,  and  with  what  degree  of 
faeney  in  each.  'During  his  lilstime^  as  we  have  seen, 
reput  varied  considerably  at  difieient  tames;  nor  was  he 
himself  believed  to  have  made  any  very  precise  statement  on 
the  rnbjeot.  To  a  Rnssisn  traveller,  who  visited  him  before 
the  year  1346>  and.who  begged  of  mm  a  list  of  all  the  lan- 
gMgaa  and  dialeataut  wliira  h«  was  able  to  oxpzan  himaslf, 
am  aant  a  paper  in  his  own  hand  containing  the  name  of  Qod 
m  flfkr-iix  kunagaa.  Hw  antbor  of  a  memoir  wfaidi  ap- 
piarsd  soon  after  the  eardinal*!  death  in  a  Roman  journal, 
tlw  'CSvilti  Catolica*  (who  is  now  known  to  ba  Father 
Bsuedani,  a  Roman  Jesuit),  states  that,  in  tiie  year  1640, 
MsnoCaati  himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  enrsm 
hamealf  in  s«Ton^-«ght  lasguagea.  Ifarvelleus  aa  these 
atatenents  auy  appear,  they  seem  fully  bonw  out  by  inqtd- 
lias  (with  a  view  to  the  pm>antion  of  a  tdogmphy)  whidi 
ham  been  made  ainee  tha  death  of  the  eardmal.  Beporta 
have  been  receivedfrom  a  vast  numberof  individuals,  nativee 
of  different  countries,  whose  collective  testimony,  founded 
am  their  own  |>eisonal  knowledge  of  Hazaofimti,  places  be- 
yond all  qiMBti(Hi  the  &ot  of  his  having  spoken  fluently 
cammMCHuy  more  than  fifty  difiarant  bmgiiages.  There  are 
•than  mnanji  tlw  hu^eages  aaoUiad  to  him,  rsg«idiB|  idiidt 
It  b  difficult  to  institute  any  dfaaot  inquiiy ;  bnt.  judging 
fipMu  analogy,  and  miying  on  the  walMEnown  modsaty  and 
tmlUtalneaa  af  Menmn,  wa  naad  not  hentata  to  accept 
Ua  ewB  ftatsnant  aa  lapottod  b^  F.  Aaseiani ;  the  mora  so, 
•>  OMng  Ui  pipsia  aaw  m  tha  psasmsinn  of  his  &mily  ia  a 
tewn  np  mm  numonnda  oontsinad  Uurdn,  of  no  lasa 


than  a  Imdnd  and  tmsa^lagaagm  ^nHhwUA  he  poo- 
sessad  amne  acgnaintanee,  nnaoeon^paniad  howam  bv  any 
note  specifying  those  among  the  nnmber  whii^  bo  ^ob^  or 
the  degree  of  Ms  knowledge  of  each. 

In  general  learning  Muzofanti's  attainments  were  highly 
respectable^  He  was  a  well-informed  theologian  and  canon- 
ist, and  aa  impiesave  thoo^  not  eloquent  preacher.  M. 
Ubri,  the  historian  of  mathematical  sdeuce  in  Italy,  found 
him  well  acquainted  with  algebra,  and  reports  an  interesting 
conversation  which  he  had  with  him  on  the  Bija  Oannita 
(the  algebra  of  the  Hindoos),  as  wall  as  on  ttM  general  sub- 
ject of  Indian  faistoiy  and  antiquities.  Other  traveUera 
describe  him  as  entering  freely  into  the  hiatocy  as  well  as  the 
literature  of  thur  aevwnl  countries.  But  as  an  auUier  ha  is 
almoat  unknown.  He  occasionally  read  papen  at  various' 
liteianr  and  sdentific  societies  in  Bologna  and  Borne  j  hot 
his  «uy  laiown  nuUication  is  a  short  menunr  cS  his  friend 
and  bratber  pn&mot,  Father  Enunannel  Aponte,  which  was 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1820  ;  and  he  leaves  no  monuiQent  for 
posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he  was  inoon^aiably  the 
greatest  linguist  the  world  baa  ever  seen. 

MICA,  a  Mineial  belonging  to  the  extensive  series  of 
Silicates  of  Alumina.  It  ooouxa  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
of  about  120*  and  60^.  The  crystals  usually  with  the  acute 
ed|e  replaced.  The  cleavage  is  very  decided,  yielding  easily 
thm  elastic  laminia  of  extreme  tenuity.  It  ia  found  usually 
in  thinly  foliated  masses,  plates,  or  scales :  sometimas  in 
related  groups  of  animated  scales  or  small  folia.  The 
colour  is  from  iriiite,  through  green,  yellowisfa,  and  brownish 
shades  to  hlack.  The  lustre  ia  more  or  less  ^&^<  Trans- 
parent or  translucent  Toogh  and  ebstic.  rfariuwst  8*0  to 
9-6.  Specific  gravity  S-8  to  SO. 

The  oompositicHi  of  mica  is  as  fbllowi • 

Silics   ......  40-3 

Alumina  .      ,      •      ,      .  .  36*S 

Potaah  9>S 

Psroxido  <^  iron  •  .  .  .  4*0 
Fluoric  Acid  .....  0^ 
Water     •     •     •  •  ■  1*8 

 99*3 

A  nrietr  in  which  the  scales  are  snanged  in  a  plnmoae 
form  ia  called  Plumose  Mica ;  another  in  which  the  plates 
have  a  transverse  cleavage,  has  been  termed  Prismatic  Mica. 

IGca  TBssmbtes  axteniaUy  talc,  and  some  fi»ms  of  | 
From  tale  it  diffsn  in'  affording  thinner  lamina,  aa 
dastic.   It  also  has  not  the  greaay  fsel  of  tak.  The 
charactOTs  except  the  last  distinguish  it  from  gypsum,  herides 
it  does  not  cromble  so  resdUy  on  heating. 

Mica  is  one  of  the  oonstituoita  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
micarslate,  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  laminated  structure.  It 
also  occurs  in  granular  limestone.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  United  fitatea,  in  Russia,  in  Great  Britsin,  and  other 
parts  of  the  worid.  It  is  not  oft«i  found  in  ux«t  isolated 
mnssse,  but  filling  up  the  veins  and  fissures  of  rocu,  into  the 
oompoaitiHi  of  which  it  enters.  It  oceors  in  the  oldest  rodn^ 
as  well  as  in  thsas  which  sxe  new  and  poassss  a  crystalline 
character. 

In  Bnssia  it  ia  need  extansiTely  as  a  subatituta  for  glass, 
and  hence  it  ia  called  Muacovy  Glass.  The  very  thin  lamins 
are  emplt^Fsd  In  eaaroining  objects  under  tho  mioooei^ 
HaQy  states  that  these  lamina  are  sometimss  not  moce  tun 
the  l-a0O,OO0th  Mit  <tf  an  inch  in  thickness. 

or  IdtMat  Mie9,  ocean  in  crystals  or  Isndna 
of  a  purpUsh  eolonr,  and  often  in  masses  consisting  of  aggr^ 
scales;   It  occurs  in  the  Ural.   According  to  Boi^si^ 
«  qmtad     Dana,  it  ecnsists  of  the  Hallowing  analy^  >^ 

Silica  47*7 

Alumma  •  SKhS 

Idma  6-1 

Ftotoxide  cf  Mmgasesa  .      ,  .  4*7 

Potash'  11-0 

Uthia 

Soda  93 

Fluorfaw  ID'S 

Chhaine  La 

 lOfrS 

AoMM  is  a  gnsn  Uiea  from  the  gaikithal,  oontakisg 

nearly  4  per  emit,  of  oxide  of  chrominos. 

From  ue  crystallisation  of  Mica  two  spedea  have  bean 
made'  ont  of  tha  old  qpeeisa  ao  called,  tiia  common  Mica 
has  an  obliqw  prisn  for  iti  primary, but jranrim^  tdMn 
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cdlcd  Wd^omI  Bin,  Ae 
mem  of  ShtnMf  and  th»  MHkitf  WogOMl  cr^itab  of 
Tin  ill  Tbere  are  abo  besagonsl  ciptala  mldi  km 
bMO  fond  iij  DoT^  to  ham  two  axes  of  pdarintiaB,  idA- 
eatng  tlut  tlw  latcnl  axes  «f  Uw  prisiaij  are  anrqaal, 
and  uat  ike  form  is  a  iliombic  prisD  witli  the  aeate  cdns 
traacated.  This  ^eeies  is  called  Biamiie  Mtea,  or  Pitf- 
popUte. 

MarpatUef  or  Pearl  MieOy  ocean  in  hexagonal  [nisina, 
hcraig  the  ■trnebue  of  laiea,  aad  also  in  intemctxng  lamiiue. 
It  has  the  appeaiaiice  of  tale,  bat  differs  from  that  mioeiBl 
in  being  a  silicate  of  alnmiiia  instead  of  imgnwiii  It  is 
fimnd  at  Stening  in  the  TjidI,  associated  with  chltKita. 

Marjforodiu,  another  sdiiitiiaa  tale  <A  Zilhrthal,  is  « 
mietjr  of  eonnioD  mica. 

JmryiHitoand  EtiphgtUu  ace  new  ^edca.  aoneiriiat  re- 
lated to  MainaHu.  Tber  an  lonod  in  Peonnrbaata, 
ITaiiadfitXas. 

Naeriu  veiiDiUai  tale,  hot  ocnfains  bo  magnesia.  It  is 
whitish  and  loft,  and  has  a  gnosf  UmL 

LepUomeUmt  is  a  Usck  inn  nuea,  oeeoring  inC-nded 
ocalcs  <nr  tables  aaEregsted  together. 

Onrdke  is  an  aOied  minerel  occorring  in  black  acales. 

Oderit  ii  probabljr  a  Made  mica.  It  can  be  mlit  into  thin 
leaTea.  It  u  qiaqne,  bla^  and  haa  veiy  litue  bntav.  It 
ocean  in  Sweden. 

MICKIEWICZ,  ADAM,  the  greatest  poet  that  Poland  has 
•rer  produced,  was  bom  in  the  year  1798  at  Nowogrod^  a 
■mall  town  in  Lithaaoia,  one  of  the  few  in  the  environs  of 
which  the  oDcient  Lithnuuaa  langnage  is  still  Kxdten.  It  is 
certainlj  remarkable  that  a  man,  tbo  chief  emirt  of  whose 
lifia  was  to  prevent  the  langoage,  the  natiMulity,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Poland  fiom  bang  overpoweied  W  those  <rf  Rnasia, 
shinild  be  the  native  of  a  eoontiy  wh^  had  lost  its  hngoi^, 
its  nationality,  and  its  religion  I7  its  nnion  with  Poland. 
His  fiither,  by  birth  a  noUe,  was  fyprofesdon  an  advocate, 
and  an  nnsnceeaafol  one,  ^d  his  brother  afterwards  became 
a  Ifl^  writer  of  some  r8patati(HL  Ifickiewicz  himself  had 
so  little  respect  for  the  oobiUty  of  his  funUy,  that  in  his 
poem  of  '  Pan  Tadensz,'  in  wlueh  the  seene  is  laid  in  latho- 
ania  in  the  year  1812,  he  introduces  his  funily  name  as  that 
of  a  dissipated  and  illiterate  brawler  in  a  pothoose.  It  is 
dngalar  that  Pnshkin,  whoacqoired  the  name  of  the  ZUissian 
Byron  as  Mtckiewicz  did  that  of  the  Polish  Byron,  takes  oc- 
casion in  his  pla^  of '  Boris  Oodnnov,'  to  introdoee  one  of  his 
own  ancestors  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light  The 
fibeling  of  the  two  poets  in  this  respect  was  very  difiiarent 
from  uat  of  thmr  Eog^  proto^pe. 

Mickiewiea  after  receiving  lus  preliminary  edaeation  at 
Nowogrodsk  and  the  giainmai>-sc£ool  «/t  STmak,  was  sent 
when  a  yoath  of  seventeen  to  the  Univaaity  of  Wiloa,  where 
his  ancle,  an  ex-Jesoit,  was  one  of  the  professors.  The  nni- 
verrity  under  the  aDspices  of  Sniadecki  the  mathematician, 
and  the  patronaga  of  Prince  Cxartoiyski,  then  Minister  of 
Pablie  Instmction,  was  at  that  time  in  the  fall  tide  of  pro- 
sperity, the  chief  seat  of  learning  for  eleven  millions  of  the 
population  of  Rnssian  Poland,  ai^  celebrated  tat  the  success 
with  which  the  exact  and  nataral  sciences  were  taught. 
Almost  the  first  person  whom  Micktewicz  saw  at  Wilna  was 
Thomas  Zao,  a  eelebmted  Polieh  patriot,  who  was  occupied 
with  getting  n|t  secret  societies  among  the  students,  of 
which  Mickiewicx  at  onoe  became  a  member.  The  pro- 
fBMor  of  hiBt(M7,  Lelewel,  was  another  determined  op- 
ponent of  the  Ibusian  government,  and  to  him  Mickiewira 
addressed  the  first  poem  he  pnblished.  While  at  Wilna  he 
m  deeply  in  love  with  the  nater  of  a  laUow  stndeot,  Maria 
Wereszciakowna,  by  whom  his  addresses  ware  finally  rejected 
for  those  of  a  richer  suitor.  When  he  left  the  university,- 
where  he  bad  first  been  noted  for  his  devotion  to  chemist^ 
and  afterwards  to  poetiy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  clas- 
sical literature  in  a  college  at  Kowno,  and  it  was  while  re- 
siding there  in  16S8  that  two  small  volumes  of  poems  from 
his  pen  were  published  at  WDna.  Like  those  of  Bonis  and 
Byron,  they  at  one  blow  mads  their  author  famous. 

These  poems  not  only  at  once  placed  their  author  at  the 
head  of  the  Polish  literature  of  his  own  time,  but  above 
emy  other  serious  poet  who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  lan- 
SUga.  Tha  *  Ballads*  they  oontain,  several  of  which  are 
imlteted  from  the  Uthoanian,  are  of  ve^  various  df^;rees  of 
merit,  soma  <tf  them  spirited,  t^hen  plewring,  and  others 
iwn  poor  and  common^ee.  Bat  two  poems  of  the  set, 
'Graiyna*  and  'Daiady,^  aia  of  a  veiy  high  class.  In 


'  Oa^yna,*  IB  whk&  tha  poat  tahsafor  his  soma  tlieoU^ 
ef  NowagnidA,  the  rains  of  wUdisre  still  nmuuif  nen 
Us  nativa  town,  ha  talis  in  a  tcaaefy  dasBcal  sad  nhi. 
twaaqiiB  s^e^  which  renusds  the  resder  of  (he  li^^ 
eiaaioBa  Tcmayson,  thestonrttf  al4tfanaidMlia«iie,iAi 
to  save  the  bononrirf  her  huuond  assames  biianasi^al 
meets  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  became  the  broariti 
poem  vi  a  real  Lithuanian  hennne,  Emilia  PUtet,  vbo  eUt 
years  afterwards  fooght  in  the  Polish  ranks  in  the  iomnniB 
of  1830,  and  to  whose  memory  Mickiewicx  derotedk  pau 
The '  Daadjt  or '  AnoertHS,*  is  a  poem  of  a  new  kind,  a 
aat<riinogia{Uiical  drama,  in  which  the  poet  appean  ai  cnegf 
his  own  characters.  In  it  the  port  relates,  with  thii  ^ 
vml,  the  story  of  lus  love  for  *Maria,'  the '  Haiv  Chavn^' 
of  bis  life,  and  except  in  Bnon^s '  Dnam,*  vdua  HickieiiB 
afterwards  rendMed  into  Polidi,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fisl 
« Iove>tala  nun*  tenderij  aad  delicately  tidd. 

The  name  of  Ifi^iewies  became  at  ones  pondiriBiif 
hia  ooontrymsB.  A  valley  near  Kownikiihia  he  mind 
of  vimting,  and  iriure  he  wrote  aome  m  Ins  vsnea,  Mind 
the  name,  which  it  stall  retains,  of  'Hickiewici^  YiS^' 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  vras  hei|^tened  bj  the  next  id- 
teUigenoe  th«t  ^ead&r  and  wide  concerning  hi]n,thttk 
was  a  pnaoner  tn  the  hands  of  the  Bosnan  govenutai^ia 
EDS^ciiHi  of  being  couoetnsd  in  the  secret  eodetiet  «iitk 
had  beam  found  to  exist  in  the  University  of  Wilna.  Us 
dedication  of  the  '  Poems,*  containing  '  Didady,'  bad  beea  to 
Thomas  Zan  and  a  few  friends,  and  probably  the  poet  little 
snticiDated  the  dedication  which  he  was  to  prefix  to  inotict 
part  of  the  *  Dnady,*  published  aftor  long  yesia  of  inteml- 

To  the  sacred  memory  of  John  Sobolew^  of  CjjDa 
Daszkiewicz,  of  Felix  Kolakowski,  my  fellow-stsdoti,  1^ 
fBUow-prisraers,  my  fellow-exiles,  penecnted  kr  lorcto 
coqntiy,  who,  with  a  loi^;ing  for  tnt  coontiy  ia  tbdrbnil^ 
died  at  Azebangel,  at  Moscow,  at  8t.Pe(eiAaig,  tke  oittp 
(tf  thmr  oonntnr^  canae.**  Imprisonad  tat  npmidi  of  a 
^  in  tha  Basaian  eoiivcBit  at  ^ilna,  vrhile  the  examiuta 
mto  the  conapiracy  went  on,  under  drcamstancei  and  ins- 
drats  which  were  afterwards  delineated  with  all  the  fine 
of  his  genius,  Mickiewicx,  found  gnil^of  booga  memba 
of  two  oecret  societies,  was  condemned,  in  l^to 
petaal  banishment  in  the  intttkw  of  Rnsna.  Attn  ageai 
twenty-six  Hiekiawiei  Idt  Pohud  fior  esil^  and  hi  am 
saw  it  again. 

At  St.  Peterabnrg,  where  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  read*, 
Mickiewicx  found  himself,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Eawv 
Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  native  conspiiators  against  theaW' 
siangovemment.  BoilyeCTandBestuzliev^afterwirdswaditt 
in  the  abortive  insurrection  at  the  accession  of  the  Saj/n 
Nicolas,  were  ardent  for  the  Polish  canae.  In  a  poea  to 
his  finsnan  friends,**  written  in  after  yaon,  ^diewia  ihk 
tions  them  both  by  name,  as  victims  of  the  vengeance  of  tlx 
czar,  and  alludes  apparently  to  Pushkin,  to  whom  the?  mtr^ 
duced  him,  as  having  deserted  the  canse  of  liberty.  T« 
'Bnssian  Byron'  and  the  *  Polish  Bynin' mat  atSLPebn- 
borg  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  FrgV***  Bjron.  i'^ 
bably  the  cooionction-was  not  looked  upon  with  favoanUi 
eyes  by  the  Busaian  government,  whidi  ordered  ^^P*^ 
to  Odessa ;  there,  however,  he  soon  obtained  peiminiw*' 
a  toor  in  the  Crimea,  which  gave  rise  to  a  seriet  of 'Crin» 
Sonnets,*  the  first  sonnets  in  the  Polish  language.  Tw 
subject  now  gives  them  an  additional  interest  One  olj^ 
is '  On  the  \iew  of  the  Mountwns  from  Korlov,'  or 
toria ;  another, '  On  the  mined  Castle  of  Balaklavs.'  Tbt* 
poems  have  been  very  popolar ;  and  one  of  then,  '^^r^ 
(Jhatnir-Dagh,*  has  tnjc^ed  tha  singolar  distinction  01  w| 
tiandated  mto  Pandan :  but  we  believa  that  from  no  cv 

Cms  of  Midtiawiei  eonld  so  many  instanoes  of 
cy  and  otbar  common-place  be  selected.  They  oi^^ 
for  mm  an  invitation  to  Moscow  from  the  governor,  Fnaa 
Golitsoin,  and  afterwards  permission  to  return  to  St.  Pet^, 
borg,  whaia,  in  1828,  hia  next  great  poem,  '  WaUeniod] 

^^^Tpoem  was  at  cmce  prohibited  by  the  cenaotihro«| 
Warsaw,  and  to  those  who  have  read  it,  it  is  an  uk^Qi^^ 
problem  how  it  should  over  have  passed  the  ceoaoiuv « 
St.  Petersburg.    Under  the  thin  di^ise  of  a  stoiy 
Lithuanian  of  the  14th  centurv,  who  works  his  way  to  W 
mastership  of  the  order  of  the  Tentonic  Knights, 
of  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  thiem  ia 
it  incnlcates  the  most  burning  hatred  on  the  pa^t^afl'*"'* 
nation  to  its  foreign  opprassorB.   Its  imMUiinfr  ^riuM**', 
apprehended  by  every  P<^  aeema  to  have  eK4*^ 
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every  Bauian.  Two  RoBaiaa  tniuhtiMu  van  paUialMtl, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Emperoi  Nicolas  Hut  a  measa^e 
of  compliiiMiit  to  the  anthmr.  A  dtpkunatic  i^poiiitmeDt  in 
theRoBnanaeiTicewaaalM^itiaaaid,  proffBreatohim;  bat 
the  only  faTonr  he  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  visit  Italy  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he  obtained  it  bv  Hib  inter- 
esasion  of  the  RoBsian  poet  Zhnkovsky.  He  left  Boisia,  aa 
he  left  Polknd,  never  to  return. 

After  uassing  throogh  Owmany,  where  he  spent  some  days 
with  Giiuie,  he  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  was  at  Rome  that  the  news 
of  Uie  Polish  inaairecldon  of  1830  reached  him,  an  insarxeetion 
which  was  commenced  by  a  party  of  the  insolvents  nngins 
in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  some  lines  from  his '  Ode  to  Tooth. 
The  linng  was  crashed  by  the  time  Middewicz  had  reached 
Poaen  on  his  way  to  join  it.  He  retired  to  Dresden,  and 
there  composed  another  part  of  the  'Dziadf,'  which  waa  first 
pnUishedln  163S  at  Ftm. 

As  in  the  former  part  of  thu  poon  Ifieldflwin  Iiad  told  in 
a  dramatic  form  the  tale  of  hif  early  lov^  in  this  he  related 
in  a  saceession  of  Menei  the  stwy  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Wilna  before  the  sentence  of  bamahment  Aa  a  lover,  he 
rejiTeaented  himself  as  having  been  driven  by  diaappointinent 
to  insanity;  aa  a  man,  he  actaaUy  delineated  himwlf  as  pos- 
■essed  by  the  devil,  and  the  devil  as  exorcised  oat  of  his 
body  by  a  priest,  after  the  atterauce  of  a  prond  and  praanm]^ 
toous  challenge  to  Heaven,  the  impioos  vanity  of  whi^  is 
lepreaented  as  having  ealwd  down  the  chastisement  This 
strange  and  repolsive  scene  is  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
less  eccentric  character,  in  wluch  the  poet's  friaids  and 
foes  are  pat  in  action  without  reserve,  and  in  which  the 
horrors  of  the  Rassian  sway  in  Poland  are  depicted  with 
snr^ring  |niw«  and  pathos.  On  the  whole,  this  wild 
prodnetifnt  is  one  of  the  most  lemsrkable  for  poetical  powtf 
uat  the  Utsntoie  of  the  quarter  <tf  a  cmtitry  rinm  1880  has 
prodneed. 

The  last  great  poem  of  Ifiddewics,  'Fan  Tadeass,^  or 
'Sir  Thaddeas,*  was  pnblished  in  Paru  in  1634.  It  differs 
as  entirely  in  style  and  sentiment  from  the  *  Dziady '  aa 
*  Waveriey  *  from '  Manfred.'  It  is  a  minnte  delineauon  of 
Lithnanian  domestic  life  in  the  year  1612,  the  time  of  the 
poet's  boyhood,  in  whidi  the  somewhat  insignificant  story  of 
a  common-place  hero  is  relieved  against  the  dark  backgroond 
of  the  approach  of  N^lecm's  invading  army  on  its  march 
to  Rnssia,  and  the  intense  excitement  it  produces  amongst 
the  Lithuanians,  from  the  peasant  and  the  publican  to  the 
priest  and  the  noble.  By  some  it  is  r^^arded  as  totally 
unworthy  of  the  powers  of  Mickiewicz — by  many  as  tfae 
finest  production  n  his  geniosj  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  it  is  by  &r  the  moat  idsoaing  and  the  least  obrfso- 
tumaUe. 

Up  to  this  period  thecareor  of  lUQekiewks  had  ben  one 
to  VMiich  his  Polish  admirers  had  looked  vrith  oonstantfy 
increasing  admiration,  and  he  occapied  a  pontion  in  the 
literature  of  his  conutry  without  a  riral  either  in  the  present 
or  the  past.  He  is  our  Byron,  our  Bhakntere,"  was  the 
verdict  of  Ellementyna  Hoffmanowa  herself,  a  stsid  and 
decorous  writer.  None  indeed  could  then  have  foreseen  in 
what  darkness  the  star  of  Mickiewicz  was  to  set.  In  1882, 
two  years  bef<ne  the  appearance  of  *  Pan  T^leoss,'  he  bad 
rablished  *A  Book  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polish 
Pilgrimage,*  which  presented  an  unbroken  series  of  dull 
sbsardity  and  extravagance.  It  was  probably  the  influence 
U  hu  name  which  procured  its  translation  mto  French  by 
Count  Ifontslembnt,  and  into  English  by  Lach  Sxyima, 
eomlnned  with  the  fact  that  in  it  IG^ewics  presented  him- 
self to  the  worid  in  the  character  of  a  fervent  Soman 
Catholic,  convinced  that  it  was  to  its  toleration  of  Fto- 
testantiua  that  the  rain  of  Poland  was  to  be  ascribed. 

Before  this  period  Mickiewicz  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
Paris,  audit  was  in  that  city,  in  1834,  that  he  became  united 
to  Cdina  Sxymanowska,  a  Polish  lady,  to  whom  he  had,  in 
1828,  addressed  some  veises  at  St  Petcnburg.  To  Paris  and 
to  the  French  he  was  strongly  attaehedj  but  his  pecuniary 
arcnmstancea  compelled  him  to  accept,  m  1S39,  an  appoint- 
uient  as  professor  of  classical  litaiatare  at  Lausanne.  In 
the  next  year,  when  M.  Cousin,  then  minister  of  pablic  in- 
straction,  determined  to  establish  a  chur  of  Slavonic  literar 
tare  and  the  Slavonic  langaages  at  the  College  of  France,  it 
vres  conadered  a  good  fortune  for  the  minister  to  be  able  to 
^point  for  the  first  professor,  the  greirtest  poet  of  Ftiland. 

The  first  leetoies  which  he  gave  w«e  eagerly  attended, 
sod  wore  xeproducad^in  tite  Fnneb  and  Oennau  jonmals; 


bnt  an  kng  atimgs  tXimlkm  b«gu  to  divilopt  thtm^ 

selves. 

Alreadr  in  1841,  vAn  Uidanw  Hidtiewie^  who  was  in 
bad  health,  had  leenved  ODme  benefit  from  being  mesmerised 
by  a  Polish  feaatte  named  Towiaadri,  Hukiewici  had  allowad 
himself  to  become  asaoeialed  with  thn  man  aa  the  interpvster 
of  certain  dreams,  in  which  Towianaki  allied  that  he  was 
fevoured  with  revelations  by  the  Virgin  Hary.  In  hia  lectures 
on  ^vonic  literature  the  professor  giadnally  lost  ^ght<^ 
Slavonic  literature  altogether,  and  lUMched  a  series  of  dis- 
eoarses,  in  which  this  Towianski  was  represented  as  the  new 
Messiah  of  a  new  reUgion,  of  yrtdeh  the  priDdpal  feature 
was  the  worship  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  Mickiewicz 
represented  aa  a  new  and  necessary  development  of  improved 
Chriatiani^.  At  last,  in  1844,  the  French  govemmras 
interposed,  ordered  Towianski  to  quit  Paris,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  coarse  of  lectures  which  had  long  excited  general  scandal 
and  diqcust  mddeiriei's  name  iqipaared  in  to  list  <tf 
profeonn  for  some  ysan  afterwards,  1»t  he  lived  in  obscurity, 
an  object  nthtr  oS  eompaarion  than  other  feelings  In  1848 
the  rev<dntion  of  Fehruaiy  aoin  mated  his  hopes  fw  Poland, 
and  he  made  a  jountey  to  Italy  far  the  pnrposa  ti  gaining 
over  the  pope,  and  was  leoenwd  with  enthusiasm,  hy  the 
insuigants  at  Ilorenoe.  In  1861  his  name  wpeared  in  the 
French  calendars  as  '  Snb-Iilnaiian  ot  the  ubraiy  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Paris,*  to  which  he  was  appcnnted  hj  the  piinoe 
Itrssident,  who  might  possibly  view  aa  a  venial  enor  the 
meukation  of  the  worship  of  Naptdeon  I. 

About  1604  Miekiewics  became  a  vridower,  and  he  after- 
wards returned  in  soma  degree  to  public  life.  Socm  after  ttie 
onnmeneement  of  tlie  war  with  Rosaia  he  headed  a  denta- 
tion to  the  Preueb  emperor,  to  remind  him  of  the  (^portunity 
that  praseuted  itself  for  redressing  the  wrongs  of  Poland, 
and  in  1805  be  was  ssnt  him  on  a  secret  miaaioit  to  the 
Eas^  iriiich  was  destinsd  to  prove  the  last  ineidant  in  his 
oaresr.  HediedatConstaatim^leonthe  S7th<tf  N«v«nber, 
1800.  His  xemaina  wore  removed  to  France,  vrhere  they 
were  intmed  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  a  snb< 
scription  was  ojMoed  directly  after  at  Paiia  and  London  for 
the  cwtefit  of  his  children. 

One  of  the  most  remaricabte  editions  of  Middewicz's 
worka  was  published  at  Vun  in  1828  and  1829,  in  three 
volume^  at  the  ezpmas  of  the  Countess  Ostrowska^  a 
Lithuanian  lady,  who  presented  the  money  received  firom  its 
sale  to  the  author,  then  a  captive  in  Busna.  It  is  genemlly 
stated  to  be  the  first  honk,  printed  in  Franoe  in  the  Politfi 
langnage,  but  it  had  two  predeceasois,  as  its  editor,  Leonard 
Chodiko,  ptHuts  out  in  the  prefece— -one  in  1668  and  another 
in  1814.  Ita  successors  may  be  couatad  by  hundreds,  many 
of  the  best  wodcs  in  Foliu  bong  ■owori^nallynniitedat 
Paris.  The  best  edition  of  llielBswia's  waHa  u  that  in 
four  volumes,  issued  at  that  dty  in  1844,  wvisad  hf  the  post 
himself  and  edited  by  Alexander  Chodfto.  A  tiandation 
of  all  his  works  into  French,       CSiristian  Ostrowski,  vras 

Siblished  at  Paris  in  1841,  and  again  in  1646,  with  two  very 
iffarent  prefaces,  the  first  all  enuiariasm  for  Mickiewicz  and 
his  geaiiuB,  the  second  fall  of  the  disaf^einfment  and  estran^ 
nwnt  his  devotion  to  Towianski  had  inspired.  Tfae  Engliah 
language  possesses  one  onl^  of  his  larger  poams  in  two  trans- 
lations—tne  '  Wallenrod,'  m  prose  hy  Leon  Jablonski,  Edin- 
btt^h,  1841,  and  in  verse  by  Cattiey,  London,  1842.  An 
article  of  eome  length  on  Mickiewicz '  ^^eared  in  the 
London  '  Metiopolitm,'  at  the  outset  of  nis  career,  and 
another  in  the  *  Athanwun*  Ua  1866,  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
death. 

Thenamsof 'thoFbUABynn^*  wUdi  1ms  been  generally 
aarigned  ti  Mlekiewioz,  conveys  as  emeet  a  notion  of  Uu 
nature  and  the  estent  of  his  genius  aa  any  single  epithet 
could  possibly  do.  The  most  striking  point  of  dissimUarity 
between  the  two  is  the  vehement  pabiotiBm  of  the  Pole,  and 
the  iudifGareuce  to  hia  country  which  waa  professed  by  the 
Englishman,  bat  a  great  deal  of  thia  mts  probably  owing  to 
the  diff^ent  position  of  the  two  countries,  one  at  the  loot 
of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  the  other  in  the  most  prosperoua 
period  of  its  histonr.  It  may  be  remarked  tfaat  in  'Pan 
Tadeass,*  where  Mickiewicz  has  occasion  to  delineate  the 
character  of  his  countrymen,  he  depicts  them,  not  consciously 
prahaps  on  his  own  part,  as  arrogant,  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
spitenil,  and  headstrong,  with  scarcely  any  ^ood  quiuities  to 
hUanoe.  lliere  is  an  ootaseness  in  Middewicz's  own  moral 
peremtlMis  which  it  is  often  painfal  to  observe.  His  poon 
«C '  Wallsmod*  is  devoted,  from  the  first Jlipe  to  the  Ijist,  to 
the  inealcatton  of  a  spirit  of  ^|te|: 
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of  his  foe  u  descending  to  the  meanest  spite— 
*  t  mMnbtr  bow  oft  la  tlM  eMito 
I  MmUr  ibMfCted  nr  knUi.  uid  wlU  «hat  k  i^tu*  Of  v«WMM* 
'     I  «rt  dw  caxpati  of  Wlureb,  ud  rnlnvd  Ui  sUttnlng  minm." 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearanoe  of  this  pamge 
in  <  WaUenrod/  the  Poles  in  the  palace  of  the  Orand  Dnke 
CoBstantine  at  Warsaw  carried  oat  the  idea.  The  ktoss 
anacbroniun  of  the  carpets  and  the  miiron  in  a  itonr  of  the 
14tii  cMitviy  is  only  one  of  soany  which  abound  in  the 
woiks  of  Miekiewics,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  his  antho- 
titjr  for  facts  in  literary  or  other  histoiy,  where  bis  views 
and  theories  were  concerned.  He  tells  ns,  for  instance,  in 
MM  of  his  Napoleonic  lectures  that  the  genius  of  BnoA  was 
«iidoabt«dly  kindled  by  a  rav  from  that  of  Napoleon,  and 
inqairMihovnohftmet  ooold  otherwiw  hm  arisen  in  a 
liteiatnre  so  decrepit  and  almost  dead  as  that  of  England, 
whidi  had  as  It  were  eonw  to  »  dose  with  Thomson  and  hia 
followers.  This  general  inaeonraey  and  antntBtworthinees 
must,  in  fsimess  to  the  Bosaians,  be  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  the  thrilling  delineaticms  of  their  cmelty  which 
abound  in  the  '  Dziady.*  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment 
mononneed  on  Miekiewics  aa  a  writer,  a  politician,  and  an 
mstorian,  nothing  can  ever  erase  from  Polish  Utsratnre  the 
aame  of  the  poet  of  *  Ora^a.' 

MICROSCOPE,  USES  OF  THE.  There  are  few  instm- 
BMnts  that  have  rendered  snch  important  aid  in  sdentifle 
search  as  the  Microsoope.  The  cuef  advances  that  have 
bean  nude  in  the  natond  history  sciences,  embracing  phy- 
■olog^,  daring  the  latter  portion  of  tiie  Ant  half  of  the 
IMh  oantidy,  nave  been  effsetad  hy  its  ageney.  The  ativOi 
tan  d  Hat  imtroment  has  been  dasemted  ia  the  article 
HnaoaeofB.  It  haa  been  gndoallj  ruidand  nwrn  perleGt  ai 
the  aeienoa  ttf  t^>tioa  advanced ;  aad  ita  natnre  and  aixuge- 
ment  can  only  be  ondetstood  by  the  stady  of  the  prtndples 
of  this  sdsnoe.  We  purpose  here  rsfenin^  to  its  nse  as  an 
instrument  of  natural  Itistory  and  j^yaiolo^cal  research,  and 
of  those  general  arranvsments  and  applicatitms  by  which 
its  ntilify  can  alone  be  folly  secured.  It  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient that  a  man  possesses  eyes  in  order  to  observe  aociirately, 
nor  is  it  the  poaesaion  of  a  costly  microscope  that  vrill  enable 
»  person  to  confirm  the  obswvmtions  of  others  or  make 
discoTerias  of  his  own.  The  nss  of  the  microscope  by 
nninstmeted  and  incautioas  obaerven  haa  given  rise  to  many 
absurd  errwa.  '*  The  fruit  of  the  mulberry  has  bew  mis- 
taken for  jRiMsM/  caloareow  coniuclea  havebeui  regarded 
W  Bsveml  observers  as  ova,  and  the  wpearanoe  arising  fnm 
the  presowe  of  oonowttio  lamiasi  hu  otsa  intaipreted  to  be 
the  ooils  of  an  indosed  embiyo ;  aimilar  oortnudaa  have 
also  been  regarded  aa  nucleated  cells,  aad  agun  as  blood* 
oorpusdes ;  minute  fbssib  in  chalk  have  been  strung  together 
with  mrtions  of  Tc^^etable  tissue,  and  (perhaps)  the  spores 
d  A^,  to  conatitnte  diffsrent  stages  of  a  fongoa :  nunuta 
haiiB  projecting  on  the  sur£sce  of  a  membrsne  have  been 
declared  to  be  spiculM  within  sabjaeent  cells ;  and  qnita 
raoantly  one  writer  ctatea,  that  certain  minute  bodiea  vniidi 
he  has  examined  are  either  blood-corpnsdes  m  the  qtores  of 
fum,  bat  which  is  doubtful !  whUe  another  reooonta,  how, 
by  jtortunate  accident,  he  discovered  that  oorpiudes,  which  he 
had  r^^ed  at  first  aa  conuating  of  &t,  were  aftttwatds 
found  accidentally  to  consist  oi  calcareous  salts  I 

"  Again,  we  read  in  ^yiiologieal  works  of  the  ynlk-cella. 
and  the  coloured  oil-f^<^«a  of  the  yolk ;  aad  a  beantifnl 
innetion  of  assimiUtion  has  been  attriboted  to  them }  but 
they  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  authors,  who  have 
regarded  the  one  as  cells,  simply  because  they  are  round,  and 
the  other  aa  condsting  of  &t,  because  they  are  higUT  refrac- 
tive. Since  the  publication  of  SeUeiden's  cell-doctrine, 
almost  ererything  roand  haa  been  regarded  as  a  cell ;  any 
■ngle  body  within  thia,  or  when  there  an  several,  the 
Ivgeet  has  been  regarded  as  a  nndeos,  and  a^  ^  within 
the  noelens  has  been  viewed  as  a  neuclaolns.  Whweaa  many 
of  the  so-called  cells  are  homogeneoos  sphoes,  many  of  the 
mdei  are  vacuoles,  and  a  tnie  nacle(Jas  i«  v«y  rardy  found 
«xoipt  in  bo^"   C  Micrographic  Dictinaary.*) 

Against  soeh  erron  as  these  a  long-ooatinued  and  oarefal 
nae  of  the  mieroso^  can  alone  preserrs  the  youg  obenw; 
^ey  are  not  the  rmlt  of  impwfKt  or  infisiwr  instmunta, 
but  the  conssqaeacea  of  hasty  and  impscfsrt  obaKTatmi. 
They  have  bean  made  1^  persoaa  naug  the  moat  oootly 
instruments,  ud  their  erroneonsness  has  been  demenatiated 
by  thoae  who  have  nasd  the  simplest  and  moat  eoononieal 
anangemoitSi 


In  fl^oHMDopk  dmnatiaaa  two  things  must  be  famen- 
bared:  lit,  TW  in  the  lalerosoope,  especially  with  high 
powers,  we  see  sox&oas,  not  bodies.  It  frequently  hwpena 
that  in  looking  upon  surfsces,  we  get  a  glanee  intottie  drotha 
of  transpamt  objects  by  changing  the  adjustment,  witaoet 
altering  the  position  of  the  object ;  it  more  often  h^Mtena 
however  that  in  looking  noon  snch  objects,  we  are  unable  to 
nudte  them  out  to  be  bodiea  until  we  have  changed  their 
poution,  and  asoertainad  their  dimensions  in  three  difieient 
directions ;  this,  in  many  osaas,  from  the  natoro  <rf  the 
object  itself,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Snd,  That  we 
saldom  see  ue  objects  under  the  microscope  in  thdr  natoial 
condition ;  that  we  conseqouiUy  must  tak^  into  oooaideiatian 
the  ebxiues  which  we  oundvM  partly  prodoce,  aithar  hf  the 
medium  m  whidi  the  objeot  is  placed,  or  by  the  nae  as  the 
knife  or  other  inflnsneas.  Lmg  and  tiummgh  piaetiM  with 
the  aueroscope  secues  the  obsinrw  from  decaptioaa  yMA 
arise,  not  from  an^  firalt  in  the  instrament,  bat  fnm  s  waat 
of  acquaintanoa  with  the  miwoseope,  and  from  a  faqgctfat 
ness  of  the  wide  difhrenee  between  cenmMi  vision  andeisiaB 
^00^  a  microscope.  DecepuMU  also  arise  from  »  Mglact 
to  distinsuish  betwean  the  natural  appearance  of  the  wjeat 
under  otamntion,  and  that  which  it  aMoaaaa  nndar  the 
microsoope. 

To  these  difficulties  must  be  added  those  originatiiig  m  the 
eve  itself,  thros^  the  aoMalled  '  Mouches  vdantea,'  aad 
those  also  which  arias  from  the  obs«m  being  unaequaintad 
with  the  appearance,  and«r  the  microao(»e,  of  the  wimnn 
things  which  aie  dispersed  thron^liont  the  air  and  water, 
snch  as  small  particlee  of  dust,  &c.  Lsatly,  densptinwi  ass 
also  oanaad  by  air^bubblss,  by  mdecokr  motion,  and  by  Oo 
ourenta  whidi  arise  v^m  the  stage  of  the  micvoeo^  bom 
the  evaperation  of  water,  or  frwn  the  intermingling  of  t«e 
floidi.  Hia  observer  nrastlaam  to  knew  aad  dietiiyridi  all 
these  things  tluiroughly,  and  then  no  further  deoepuen  can 
arise  from  tbeae  causes. 

The  proper  nae  of  the  mieroacope  is  alwajn  the  priadpal 
thing  to  be  oonsidMod.  Hedwig,  with  the  microas^  of  hie 
time,  promoted  the  advaaosment  of  scienee  to  a  i 
extent  than  many  ohaerran  with  iBeon^anyy  batlir  i 
menta  have  done. 

In  order  to  ose  the  mieiosMpe  propady,  the  obauw  i 
be  akilfnl  in  handling  the  instrument  and  the  ebjeeta,  aad 
above  all  things,  bis  mode  of  proceeding  must  be  oaadueted 
with  accuracy  sad  judgment,  and  he  nnat  be  aUe  t«  gtee  a 
soffident  reeam  fn-  every  tluig  that  he  doea.  Hia  pnpeai 
in  rsaearch  will  be  slow,  bat  sore ;  he  mnst  endaKmnr  ta 
obtain  objccta  from  orciy  poanble  some,  and  maat  axaafaa 
then  thoroag^y ;  ho  laast  wify  hia  own  obasnaboM  sa 
scrupoloody  as  possible,  and  ao^pcDnessiag  step  by  atep,  ha 
will  attain  the  desired  end.  Work  without  method  wiQ 
eddom  lead  to  an;^  result ;  the  finest  aeotions  of  wood  made 
only  in  one  direction,  or  in  a  wrong  directim,  do  not  lead  to 
any  Imowledge  of  the  wood  under  observation.  Sin^  nbasr 
vatioiis  (of  wood,  fat  instance),  irr^;ularly  made  mm  tima 
to  time,  only  ahow  the  condition  of  the  wood  at  the  tiae  of 
that  paiticoiar  obaervation,  and  throw  no  light  on  its  ooai- 
dition  at  an  earlier  or  later  period ;  whilst  sections  made  ia 
a  proper  manner,  and  well-preserved  ipecimaia  of  tW  sae- 
oasnve  conditions  of  the  wiood,  fiucnish  irrefragable  preof^ 
the  one  of  the  construction,  and  the  other  of  the  devdopwat 
in  the  growth  of  the  wood  nnd»  obssrvatioa.  (Schaeht'On 
the  Microscope.') 

Before  ^eafciiig  of  the  nettodlB  of  eriMining  aad  pie> 
soring  bodiea  for  mieiosn^e  observatioa,  it  will  ha  better  ta 
draw  attention  to  the  natoial  objecta,  to  the  if 
wUch  it  has  been  applied  with  so  maoh  sueeesL  la  batik 
the  inorganic  and  o^anic  worlds  the  microscope  ia  aada 
subservint  to  obaervation.  To  speak  first  w  "■"■^ir'™' 
snbstaneea  and  materials  not  under  the  infloeooe  ef  vital 
action :— It  has  been  found  of  great  nae  ia  deterauaiax  the 
forms  of  minute  crystala.  in  this  way  it  aids  tbe  analytical 
diemist.  In  the  exaaunatioa  of  the  saline  eantents  of  walo^ 
if  a  small  qaanti^  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  ev^xxata  i^oa 
an  cndinar^  glass  slides  ita  contents  may.be  judged  of  by  tlm 
forms  which  the  c^ataltine  matters  aitrama  In  fluids 
obtained  fron  omnie  bodies  thia  plan  of  examinatioa  haa 
baaa  xeemrtly  ^piied  with  the  aaoak  iatanatiag  raeaUa,  A 
ssrisB  of  the  most  beantifbl  iUaatntiaaa  of  the  nSaimaofm 
i4iTiiffltrn  trhiHtftil  by  oiystsls  obtained  br  the  esMoctfiea 
of  the  blood  ud  other  frdds,  wiU  be  Inad  in  tr.  Otto 
Fnke's'Atlas  ef  PhydotMiesI  Ghamistty,* aad  aba  iatha 
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Not  onlyu*  th«  utunlerTitalUne  oonititiianti  di«olTed  op 
in  tiqtiids  thus  obUiii«d,  liiit  mw  oombinatiou  obtaioed  1^ 
the  addition  of  re-tganU.  Tkia  mode  of  inqniiy  u  tqiulljj^ 
q»plieable  to  tho  txnstions  of  the  hnmui  body,  ud  u 
npdly  beeomiiig  «ie  ti  the  moit  impcfftant  ibmm  ti 
diagiiomi  in  tlw  hands  of  the  pfayrfnui. 

Althot^  dadiw  with  the  dinMridon  of  luge  maieee  of 
matter,  of  which  u«  earth's  surface  is  composw,  inpOTtant 
knowledge  is  obtained  br  the  geol(wiat  b^  eMminipg  nunxite 
portions  of  them  with  the  aid  of  ue  micro  scope.  It  is  by 
tbe  aid  of  thia  instrument  alone  that  the  qoeetion  of  the 
manner  in  which  an-extensiTe  serits  of  rooks  has  been 
deponted  can  be  determined.  Many  rooks  which  present  a 
homoffUieoQa  sor&oe,  when  seolioDS  are  made  of  them  and 
plaoed  nnder  the  miorotcope,  are  foond  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  the  mintitest  fmwM  of  orguic  beings.  [Duto- 
uxdkM,  S,  8  J  iHTDsoaiA.}  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  rocks 
n^ch,  like  the  Oolites,  present  to  Uie  naked  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  being  eompoBsd  of  various  forma  of  orgame  beingi, 
on  close  oaminatton  witli  the  miorosoope  are  iband  to 
pieseat  ajfpwimotB  dm  to  pvdy  pbysioal  oaoasa.  Eaoh  of 
the  little  e^like  bodien  seen  in  these  rocks  is  fbmul  to  em- 
tain  a  parttele  of  sand  nmnnded  carbonate  of  line. 
[Ooun^  S*  S.]  It  freqaently  haj^Mns  that  the  fosnlised 
parts  of  tiie  h^er  animals  which  are  left  in  the  solid  rock 
an  too  small  or  shapeless  to  indicate  the  chanctara  of  the 
fiunily  to  which  they  belonged ;  bot  by  the  aid  of  the  mi6r»- 
ooops  this  qnestion  can  m  determined  in  mnltitndes  of 
instanoes.  It  baa  been  fbnnd  by  the  recent  rsseanhea  of 
Or.  Canentor  and  others,  that  the  mieroooopie  characters 
afforded  by  the  stmotnre  of  shells  an  fireqnently  so  distinct 
as  to  affiurd  the  means  of  diatingoishing  between  allied  speeiea 
of  MoUtuea.  This  is  a  snbjeet  of  the  highest  intvest  to  the 
geologist  J  for  of  all  the  remains  of  animal  Ufe  thoae  of  the 
.dfoMifw^  from  the  hard  nature  of  their  shells^  am  those 
which  an  fnmidtod  to  him  in  peatost  abnndaDce  for  dis- 
tinpiriring  tha  doaeter  of  diffnont  strata,  and  datennining 
thai  rebore  age.  Amongst  the  Totebnto  ammals,  next  to 
the  teeth,  the  bones  are  the  parti  which  are  most  &«qDentiy 
loft  in  rocka.  When  the  fbnn  of  the  bone  is  no  guide,  iti 
microscopic  stnctore  will  determine  the  fionily  to  whidi 
it  belongs.  The  fonns  preeanted  by  the  laonns,  or  bone- 
oelli,  which  are  only  vinble  by  the  aid  of  the  mioroeeope, 
are  found  to  differ  so  mnch  in  fish,  reptilee,  birde,  and  mai»- 
male,  as  to  afford  the  means  of  disttngnishing  eaoh  class. 
The  teeth  are  only  modified  bone,  and  aUhoogh  they  present 
moat  frequently  a  veiy  definite  extenutl  form,  and  are  usually 
better  prseerred  than  any  other  part  of  an  animal  body,  they 
afford  still  more  definite  oharaetets  by  the  modifioatioos  M 
the  internal  portions  of  their  stntptnre.  It  is  thns  that  the 
internal  straoture  of  the  tooth  pceeenta  a  bettor  ehazaeter 
thaa  any  other  part  of  ita  streBtoro  in  tho  gigantic  oxtmet 
Sng,iha  Labf/rintJkodm. 

Among  the  eatlier  fishes  which  Inhabited  the  seas  of  the 
•arth  were  principally  those  iriiieh  have  a  cvtilagittons 
ikdrton  1  but  with  this  perishable  skeleton  they  were 
andowad  with  hard  aealea,  wUdi  have  resisted  all  deoom- 
podng  agencies,  and  these  scales,  freqaently  scattered,  are 
the  only  rooord  of  their  ozistwioe.  From  mforoeeople  tXf 
amination  the  atmetore  of  these  aoalea.  Fiofessor  WilUua- 
acm  has  shown  that  tht  apaciei  of  tbose  fiahaa  oaa  be 
detected. 

Numenma  are  the  forms  of  S^oojfiafia.  Pofygm^  and 
Sohinpdermaim  that  have  left  remains  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth  which  the  naked  eye  can  by  no  means  distingoish,  but 
whose  diffisranoas  an  immediately  xerealed  when  sections  of 
tbair  faasilissd  nBiaina  an  jdacad  nndor  the  microscope. 
BnanplaB  of  thaae  will  bo  Inind  in  tiw  aeoond  Toinme  of 
ftnfsasor  Qiwkett's  *  Leotores  on  Ristohwy.* 

We  pus  fhnk  this  glance  at  the  use  oi  the  mioroscope  to 
tha  ch^iist  and  gealogut,  to  point  ont  its  Talne  in  researahee 
eonnected  with  living  oiganised  beings.  We  begin  witii 
plants.  It  is  in  the  v^rtable  stmotuie  that  tha  ultimate 
ceUs,  of  which  all  organiaed  beings  an  composed,  an  moat 
easily  disoenied.  The  earliest  microeeopio  obaervers  wen 
awan  of  this.  It  waa  left  however  for  Sehleiden  to  peroeive 
the  fall  ngnifioanee  of  this  fact  in  18S8.  when  he  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  eytoblast  as  the  sonroe  of  tne  growth  and  life  of 
the  eeU.  [Cilu,  S.  S.]  He  was  followed  by  Schwann,  who 
pointed  oat  that  the  cell  web  of  eqnal  imp«fftance  in  the 
animal  aa  the  vipetabie  kingdom.  The  nltimata  cell  of  the 
plaator  animal  IS  only  fldUa  by  the  aid  of  tha  nuoraaeope  i 
MBKO  whatavar  iai^wtanea  is  attsdud  to  tha  diaeovoiy  el 


oells  and  the  formation  of  tisnm  hf  tiwlr  agan«gr  is  Au  to 
the  nse  of  the  mierosoope. 

The  unceasing  labonn  of  microscopic  ohssmrs  during  the 
last  qoarter  of  a  oantuiy  have  devehqted  a  new  fanndi  td 
actonce  called  histi^o^  [HmoMoy,  &  S],  which  embmesa 
aknowledge  of  the  nltiouto  stmetun  of  the  tissues  iriiidi 
all  parts  of  plants  and  animals  an  eompoaad. 

One  of  the  most  intonating  bets  oonuoetad  inth  the 
history  of  the  mierosoope  is  the  discovery  of  the  oxistanoo 
of  mioute  animals  and  plants,  inhabiting  mora  eqteeially 
water,  and  which  are  perfectly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  earliest  obaervatlons  on  these  miaute  beings  wen  made 
by  Leenwenhoek  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  but  it 
waa  left  for  Ehnoberg,  during  the  preeent  century,  to  make 
known  to  its  fall  extent  tne  immense  vatie^  of  forms 
as  earned  fay  these  microscopie  beings.  [Diatomaobjb,  S.it- 
DisMiDiBja,  S.  i ;  iNnraoau.^  Since  the  publication  of  the 
*  lafusionsthierchent*  these  mmnte  organisms  have  been  a 
sonroe  of  inereasin^  intereat  to  mioroaeopic  obeerven. 
Bopraaantin^  the  ontin  animal  or  plant  in  ita  rimplest  form, 
the  obawrationB  of  their  growth,  irtnictnn,  mi  foneUons 
have  thrown  light  on  some  of  the  most  complievtad  pr^lems 
of  animal  and  vegetahle  physiology.  Small  as  they  am,  they 
make  up  for  want  of  size  by  the  prodigioas  nambersin  which 
they  occnr,  and  the  important  ronotions  they  seem  to  per* 
form  in  the  nniverse.  The  nnveilinf  of  this  world  of  life  is 
entinly  dae  to  the  agency  of  the  nucroem^. 

It  is  not  however  uone  in  nvealing  the  minute  stnutnn 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  existence  of  organic  beinn  of 
minute  sise,  that  the  naturalist  and  physiologist  an  indoMed 
to  the  microscope.  By  its  aid  they  have  tweu  enabled  to 
investtgats  the  nmotions  performed  by  oelU  If  the  tissuss 
of  plants  and  animals  are  DuUt  ap  of  osUs  it  was  a  natnxal  in- 
ference that  these  cells  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
fant^na  of  these  tiisnea.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
animal  and  plant  iBcteaiod  in  us  by  tlw  moltiplication  id 
theaa  cdls  i  that  the  tisaaea  wwa  renewed  br  their  agency ; 
that  the  fonetion  <tf  saeretien  waa  petfrnaed  by  than ;  in 
short,  that  it  was  by  the  aggregite  of  their  functions  that 

Slanta  and  animals  lived.  Hence  the  cell  theory,  or  cell 
ootrine,  has  been  to  the  eaqplanation  oi  the  phenomena  of 
living  btingB  what  the  law  of  gravitation  was  to  the  pho- 
nomena  of  the  physical  nniverse.  Till  the  uplieation  of  the 
miemseope  the  nnrsterious  function  by  whicn  new  beings  in 
plants  and  animala  wen  produced  wu  only  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended; but  since  its  extoided  employment  the  laws 
which  rwolate  this  process  have  become  perfectly  obvioai^ 
and  but  little  remains  to  complete  oar  knowledge  of  the  sal^- 
ject.   [BapaoDnoTiQii  in  Piiawrs  ard  Akduu,  S.  S.] 

Havug  pMuted  oat  the  objects  of  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
we  nowpioeeed  to  give  some  genenl  directiMU  for  exanun- 
ing  them.  In  giving  these  direetiona  va  ahall  fiidlow  I>r, 
Senadit,  whose  work  m  the  nieroacope  haa  baaa  tmaalated 
into  English  by  Vi,  Carrey. 

One  of  the  principal  requisites  for  mieroeoopieal  isvestiga- 
tioD,  beaidea  a  goo4l  instroment,  is  a  proper  solely  of  light. 
When  ths  positioa  and  natun  of  the  apartment  can  be 
selected  at  pleaaora,  a  room  should  be  chosen  having  windows 
facing  the  west  or  the  north,  or,  what  is  better,  a  room  with 
windows  towards  both  those  quarters  of  the  hesvens.  The 
windows  most  be  as  hi^  as  possible,  since  the  lidit  received 
from  the  horixon  is  the  most  fsvonruile  ;  li^t  r^eoted  from 
a  white  wall,  or  the  light  of  white  eloods,  is  often  very  ad- 
vantageous. The  li^t  of  scadding  clouds  &tigues  the  eye 
by  the  rapid  change  in  the  intoisi^  of  light,  besides  render- 
ing necessary  a  continual  change  in  the  position  of  the  mirror. 
No  ordinary  observation  is  posnblo  in  direct  enolight ;  the 
light  is,  in  the  first  place,  &r  too  dasding  for  the  eye  to  bear ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  causes  appeannoes  vihitk  give 
rise  to  the  grossest  OKeptions.  In  working  with  the  nucra- 
scope  in  the  foranoon  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  room 
lying  to  the  east  or  to  the  south  must  therefon  be  avid^ : 
by  means  {d  white  blinds,  or  curtains,  the  iaeonvmienoe 
may,  to  a  eertain  extent,  be  avoided. 

Manv  objects  sn  seen  very  beautifally  by  lamp-lfght,  bat 
this  light  is  far  mora  glaring  than  daylight  When  the  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  blue  glass  before  reaching  the  mirror, 
it  bears  a  grsater  resemblance  to  daylight,  and  is  pleasanter 
to  the  m.  A  piece  of  white  ground-glass,  fastened  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  placed  before  the  lunp,  will  have  the 
aame  effect.  Bf  regulating  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  tbia 
manner,  objeeta  alrndy  prqiarsd  may  bealiown  v«y  well  by 
night,  bat  U  is  hardly  po-^  to^  ^^^fij^^"^ 
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vith  sack  an  illnmiiiation  ;  for  exact  observation,  Uierefore, 
the  daytime  only  must  be  selected.  In  order  to  intercept  the 
Hoht  of  the  horizon  by  means  of  the  mirror,  the  latter  is 
^eed  at  least  three  feet  from  the  window^  the  microKope  is 
tamed  with  the  mirror  towards  the  li^t,  and  the  whole  ia- 
atmment,  hot  etpecdaUy  the  minor,  la  plaeed  in  difbrent 

E'tifou  whilst  ute  observer  looks  throngh  the  eye-glass ;  the 
t  is,  in  beL  son^t  after :  when  the  field  of  view  appears 
rest  and  hn^tert,  the  object  whuh  i*  to  be  observed  is 
poshed  aoder  the  microscope. 

When  it  is  wished  to  examine  opaqne  objects  with  inci- 
dent or  zsflected  light,  the  microscope  may  often  be  advan- 
tsgeont^^  broaght  nearer  to  the  window.  Since  for  this  kind 
of  illumination  a  much  lai^  quantity  of  light  ia  necessary, 
direct  sonli^ht  is  sometimes  desirable ;  in  the  absence  of  thu, 
the  condensmg  lens  is  osed,  by  means  of  which  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  light  is  concentrated  upon  the  object. 
In  this  kmd  of  illumination,  the  access  of  light  from  below, 
whidi  woald  interfere  with  the  observation,  is  prevented  by 
donDg  the  diaphragm.  For  obiectt  which  are  altcq^ther 
ouqa^  a  backbond  which  is  wnitej  bat  not  gUtteiing,  is 
often  advantageoos. 

The  table  at  which  nucFoscopical  observatuHis  are  onder- 
taken  mnst  be  sufficiently  la^,  and  very  firm ;  it  moat  be 
so  ami^d  that  all  the  i^paratos  which  is  ever  wanted  shall 
be  at  hand.  Much  time  is  spared  by  attention  to  this,  and 
in  microscopical  investigations  time  |)aases  only  too  qnickly ; 
moreover,  in  a  very  coined  space,  it  ia  impossible  to  muce 
effectual  preparations  with  the  simple  microscope.  Every 
object  intoaded  for  investigation  should  be  examined  in  the 
first  instance  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  since  by  that 
means  a  tax  larger  portion  of  the  object  is  seen,  and  thos  a 
better  impression  with  regard  to  the  whole  is  obtained. 
Should  the  light  be  too  stn^g,  the  plane  mirror  may  be  used 
instead  ol  the  eoncave  mm.  When  the  observer  has  gained 
aa  mnch  infomuition  as  he  can  with  the  low-magnifying  power, 
for  instance,  one  of  50  diameters,  or^  in  some  cases,  even  a 
less  mamifying  pc^er,  the  object-glass  is  chan^  for  a  more 
powerful  one.  When  the  most  powerful  object-^aas  has 
been  osed,  and  »  still  stranger  magpfying  power  is  fonnd 
deniable,  then  a  stronger  eyeglass  is  taken.  As  a  general 
rale,  the  eye-glass  of  lowest  power  should  be  need,  and,  if 
nece'ssaty,"  the  magnifying  power  should  be  increased  by  pass- 
ing from  the  objeGi-elaBses  of  lower  power  to  those  of  higher 
power;  bo^  neverueless,  for  seeing  with  convenience,  and 
especially  for  drawing,  the  use  of  a  powerful  eye-glass  is 
often  not  vrithout  advantage.  As  long  aa  the  magnifying 
power  can  be  increased  bv  means  of  an  object-glass,  reconne 
should  never  be  bad  to  the  eye-glaas,  since  both  the  light  and 
the  sharpnais  of  outiine  of  the  image  are  nece—rily  dinin- 
ished  by  the  oae  of  a  powerful  eye-glass,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  osing  a  more  powerful  object-^^aas. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  a  ^ood  phm  to  abade  with  the  left 
hand,  the  e^e  which  looks  into  the  microttcope.  When  an 
object  is  thin  enough  to  be  seen  with  transmitted  light,  it  is 
first  illaminated  with  light  transmitted  direetiy,  and  is  ex- 
amined with  different,  and  gradually  increasing,  magnifyiiu; 
powers  ;  should  any  details  of  the  ima^e  remain  undefined, 
obliquely  transmitted  light  is  used,  which  is  insinuated  into 
all  the  different  comers  of  the  object  In  some  microscopes 
this  is  attained  b^  taming  the  sta^a  round  its  axis ;  where 
tiiis  arrangement  is  wanting,  the  position  of  the  object  must 
be  changed  by  moving  it  with  the  hand.  Lines  always  stand 
out  most  clearly  when  oblique  light  &Us.upon  them  at  a 
rigbt  angle :  where,  thereflDre,  ft  line  ia  aaspeeted  to  exiit,  or 
ii  only  (Umly  seen,  partieolar  attoition  matt  be  paid  to  uis 
circumstance.  In  submitting  objects  to  incident  li^^t,  the 
same  rule  generally  holds  good,  and  particular  care  mnst  be 
taken,  by  turning  either  the  stage  or  de  object  itaeU^  to  con- 
centrate the  light  in  all  posuble  direottwu  upon  the  object. 
Object-glasses  of  very  high  power  cannot  be  used  with 
incident  light,  inasmuch  as  the  shortness  of  their  focal  length 
prevents  uie  light  from  foiling  on  the  object;  in  this  case 
recourse  must  be  had'to  less  powerful  object-glanes,  and  more 
powerful  eye-glasses.  As  a  general  rule,  low-magnifying 
powers  are  sufficient  when  incident  light  is  used. 

Objects  are  iie^uentl;^  examined  by  polarised  light  In 
order  to  effect  this  an  instrument  called  a  polariscope  is 
employed.  That  most  ftequmtly  used  is  the  arrangement 
vrooimed  by  Mr.  Niehol.  It  consists  of  two  prisma  of 
Iceland  spar,  one  of  which  is  fitted  beneath  the  atage,  the 
other  ia  attached  to  the  eye-^ece.  Tommaline  ia  timt  used 
for  tha  lane  pupow.  Lugp  oystals  of  iodide  of  qaiaine 


have  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hen^th  to  be  ^plicable  ia 
polarising  li^t  for  the  miexoscope.  ('  Qaarteriy  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Sdenee,'  vol.  ii.j  By  ttie  nie  of  polaximd 
light  objeeta  frequuitly  exhibit  uioritnictare  ia  a  man  ps- 
iMtmanner.  Varioa8<Ajeets.eipeinaUy crystals ctf a anhened 
or  oval  form,  exhibit  a  Uantifal  Tariety  of  cdoor  in  uiis  wtf. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  testing  the  natme 
of  an  object 

In  moat  imtiacea,  objects  are  «umined  under  water :  it  is 
bat  seldcnn,  as,  tat  instance,  in  examining  pollen  or  spons, 
that  it  is  neoessaiT  to  observe  them  in  diffueot  media,  and 
also  when  dry.  In  the  case  of  incident  light,  water  c&tm 
operates  injuriously,  e^teeially  when  the  object  ia  not  quite 
covered  by  it :  it  is  therefore  advisaUe,  for  certain  particular 
objects,  aa,  for  instance,  the  embiyoee  of  grasses,  to  obaOTe 
them  first  without  water,  and  afterwards  under  water;  by 
placing  them  under  a  cover,  and  adding  water  withacaowl**- 
hair  brash,  the  object  is  generally  sufficiratly  and  folly 
immersed.  When  low-magnifying  powen  are  used,  it  ia  not 
necessary  that  the  objects  shonU  be  Jibcad  nndar  a  ^ais 
cover,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  where  it  u  widied  to  havs  the 
power  of  tnndng  the  object  round,  or  v^ien  it  is  thought  that 
the  object  ma^  M  improved  by  any  additumal  cutting  erpra- 
paratitm,  it  is  very  advantageena  not  to  cover  it;  .mm 
object-glasses  of  very  high  power  are  used,  the  focal  diitsMs 
is  80  short,  that  in  order  to  prevent  striking  the  lem  agsimt 
the  object,  or  dipping  it  in  the  fluid  upon  the  object  pkU, 
it  is  necemaiy  to  make  use  of  glue  covers.  Wbrai  these  an 
used,  the  fluid  in  which  the  object  lies  frequently  becoBss 
lessoied  by  ev^Mniation  during  the  observation,  in  whicb 
case  a  fresh  drop  ia  added  at  tJbe  edge  of  the  glus  cover  W 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  or  a  clean  camel'a>hair  bmah,  whim 
may  be  used  when  it  is  wished  to  add  a  aolation  <tf  iodia^ 
or  of  chloride  of  nne  and  iodine,  to  obje^  which  are  aliea^ 
immersed  in  water. 

Whoi  any  eheimod  m-ttjpants  are  used,  <M4ietker  io£a% 
canstie  potaih,  or  an  add,  the  object  shoald  alwajn  be 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  dass ;  in  using  volatile  aead^ 
sndi  as  nitric  add  and  hydrooiloric  add,  too  mnch  can 
cannot  be  taken.  The  vapour  of  sulphoretted  hydrogen  ban 
a  very  injoriooa  efEsct  upon  flint  glan,  which  ia  oasd  sons 
opticians  for  the  onder  side  of  the  object^itlasB. 

When  the  mierosoope  is  in  daily  use,  it  ia  a  good  plan  to 
keep  it  ander  a  high  bell-glass,  or  an  ornament  shade. 

The  greatest  cleanliness  and  accuracv  are  indispauabW  far 
microscopical  investigations :  it  mnst  be  laid  down  aa  a  rule 
always  to  use  the  deanest  watar,  in  the  cleaneat  veasds,  be 
mdstening  the  slides.  Even  with  this  precaution  it  is  ia- 
ponible  entirely  to  protect  the  object  firom  beouniiif  aoiled 
with  partidas  of  dust  Extnneoas  things  of  thia  kmd  wiH 
not  easily  deoctvaa  pnetiaed  dwerrer ;  a  begiiiiMr  howenr 
may  be  eadly  mialsd  by  them.  Watv  iibatk  has  bean  Isft 
standing  shimld  never  be  used,  since  it  too  frtqnoUly  ea»- 
taina  the  inferiw  sorts  of  anfmft^*  and  planta ;  and  when 
ferent  objeeta  are  examined  one  after  another,  freah  water 
should  be  taken  for  eveiT  new  object,  in  <ffder  that  no  mf* 
tides  of  the  objects  irtuch  have  been  previooaly  erammaJ 
may  be  mixed  with  the  water  upon  the  slide.  Aan^  enoa 
m»  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of  small  precantiona  of  thia  sort. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  extraneooa  objeeta  aa  sad^ 
it  is  advisable  to  gaia  an  acqnaintance  witili  thooe  thi^ 
which,  notwithstanding  all  precauiions,  cannot  alwaya  bs 
avoided.  To  thia  class  of  things  belong :  1st,  Air>biuible^ 
which,  with  transmitted  light,  gmetally  appear  in  the  figsa 
of  circles  of  laijpsr  or  smaller  diameter,  with  a  daifc,  bfai^ 
looking  rim :  with  inddait  light,  on  the  contzaiy,  their  tisi 
ai^Mazsof  a  white  eoloar.  Whenthedgartisnndera^ba 
cover  and  in  contact  with  it,  the  large  air-bobblea  freqnentlr 
assame  a  very  irr^;ular  shape ;  the  above-muitioned  opticd 
&ct  is  generally  however  1^  £ar  the  best  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  air,  and  by  it  the  preeence  of  air  may  be  detected 
both  in  and  between  the  cells  of  plants.  Snd,  Cokkoriees  m 
coloured  fibres  of  pqw,  or  of  linen,  woollen,  or  Bilk-lextam, 
left  behind  upon  the  object-glasse^  from  the  dotha  vdth 
which  they  have  been  cleaned,  and  uso  the  hairs  vrtticli  hate 
been  detadied  from  the  brash.  3rd,  Orannlar  particles  of 
dost  of  irregoiar  shwe,  which  are  frequent^  ooloored,  and 
are  probablv  piodnoed  by  the  decay  of  organised  bodia&  If 
it  is  wished  to  examine  plants,  or  parts  of  planta,  whi^gmv 
either  in  or  npon  the  earth,  or  in  water,  ^nat  attantian  amt 
Im  paid  to  the  muy  cBganised  bodies  which  are  likely  to  ha 
met  with:  pains  moat  be  takoi  by  Mrafnl  obovratiasi  to 
become  asqadntod  wiih^^^h^^(^^^^^  mri 
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plants ;  it  ia  naceuaiy^  for  imtwee,  to  be  aU«  to  distinguish 
the  common  fonni  <^  Ii^iitona,  both  tboee  that  are  pro- 
vided  with  siliceoas  coatiogs,  and  those  that  are  not ;  also 
■with  the  yeast  plant,  the  different  forms  of  mould,  the 
Oseillatoria,  and  snob  like  things,  in  order  to  he  able  to 
separate  them  firom  theparticalar  object  nnder  consideration. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  the  macoas  membrane  of  the  mouth 
are  also  objects  which  may  deeeiye  the  observer.  They  occnr 
when  the  brash  is  drawn  through  the  month  previously  to 
bringing  an  object  upon  the  object-plate.  It  is  advisable 
never  to  pass  the  brash  through  the  month.  When  in  cut- 
ting small  objects,  the  latter  are  held  between  the  thumb 
and  fortiBoger,  or  upon  the  forefinger  alone,  it  oft^n  happens 
that  small  nigmenti  of  the  skin  of  the  finger  are  cut  off  at 
the  sanw  time.  Tha  observer  most  leun  to  distin^rnish  these 
fragments,  as  well  as  the  smidi  pieces  of  cork  which  ha  will 
m«t  with  in  sections  made  between  that  substance. 

Appearances  of  motion,  utiier  usual  or  accidental,  may 
also  give  rise  to  mistakes,  and  these  most  therefore  be  learnt 
Molecular  motion  is  peculiar  to  all  very  small  bodies,  con- 
tained in  a  Uiin  fluid  medium  ;  it  consists  of  a  somewhat 
trembling  motion  of  these  small  bodies;  it  is  frequeutlv 
seen  in  the  interior  of  pollen  grains  ;  it  mav  be  observed  still 
better  in  certain  fluids,  for  instance  milk,  when  a  small 
quantity  is  mixed  with  water,  and  placed  under  the  micro- 
Hcope,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  200  to  400  diameters. 
When  aeqoaintance  is  once  made  with  this  phenomenon  no 
farther  deception  can  he  caused  by  it.  The  same  resolt  fol- 
lows from  accidental  currents  upon  the  object-plate,  which 
may  take  place  uther  by  evaporation  or  bv  the  mingling  of 
two  fluids  of  nneqn^  specific  gravity,  or  by  the  dissolving 
of  any  salt  existing  in  the  fluid. 

Observations  are  made  less  frequently  with  reflected  than 
with  transmitted  light,  but  since  the  latter  can  only  be  used 
for  verf  thin  objects,  the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  dealing  with  opaqne  objects,  is  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  them,  as  to  enable  the  observer  clearlj  to  make  out 
their  details.  The  manner  in  which  the  object  is  divided 
must  be  regulated  and  altered  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  itself,  and  the  information  which  it  is  wished,  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope,  to  obtain  respecting  it.  Firmhomoge- 
neons  textures,  such  as  wood,  must  lip  treated  quite  differ- 
ently from  deUcate  objects  composed  of  difierait  organs, 
Boch  as  buds  and  blossoms ;  in  tne  ease  of  wood  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  take  as  thin  a  slice  as  possibIe>  ent  in  a  e«rtain 
fixed  direction  ;  in  the  case  of  lAias  and  blossoms,  attention 
must  be  paid  not  only  to  the  direction,  bat  also,  purtieularly, 
to  the  pomt  at  which  the  section  is  made ;  it  is  necessaiy  to 
exhibit  an  accurate  longitudinal  section  through  the  middle 
of  the  whole  bud  or  blossom,  and  an  equally  accurate  trans- 
verse section  made  at  different  heights,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  arrangement  of  the  organs  with  respect  to  one  another ; 
moreover,  the  different  parts  of  the  organs  must  be  separated 
and  examined  by  themHelves ;  in  cases  like  this,  and  espe- 
cially in  inquiries  connected  with  the  development  of  plants, 
a  dissecting  microscope  ia  necessary.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  hard  and  soft  animal  tissues. 

Bnccnlent  or  spongy  tissues  have  generally  luge  cells ;  it 
is  not  necessary  therefore  to  have  thm  sections  of  sack  tis- 
anes, which  are  always  difficult  to  make.  Delicate  animal 
tisanes  may  advantageously  be  placed  in  spirit  or  pyrolig- 
neous  acid  for  some  days,  provided  it  is  not  necessaiy  that 
the  tissues  should  be  examined  whilst  fresh ;  but  there  is  little 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  treating  botanical  objects  in  that 
manner.  It  is  a  good  plan  however,  in  many  cases,  to  satu- 
rate delicate  portions  of  animals  and  vegetables  with  thick 
gum-mucilage,  and  to  let  them  dry  slowly  in  the  air. 

In  dissecting,  different  methods  must  oe  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  different  objects ;  objects  of 
larce  size  may  be  held  with  the  left  hand,  or  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  that  hand ;  very  small  or  very  thin  objects, 
snch  as  the  stems  <tf  mosses,  thin  twigs  and  roots,  leaves, 
small  seeds,  and  snch-like  things,  may  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  etakf  and  thin  slices  of  the  object  cut  by  means 
of  a  sharp  knife  or  razor. 

Observations  are  sometimes  disagreeably  impeded  bv  the 
presence  of  air^  which  becomes  accumulated  in  the  hairy 
parts  of  plants,  in  the  intercellular  eajials,  in  the  vessels,  and 
m  wood ;  it  is  best  removed  by  placing  the  object  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  small  watch-glass  filled  with  ucohol ;  when 
taken  out  of  the  alcohol  it  must  be  put  into  water,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  slida  When  it  is  wished  to  examine  the 
cdl  contents,  in  which  the  changes  are  generally  produced 


hr  the  operation  alcohol,  the  removal  of  the  air  ma^  be 
advantageously  efl^ected  by  the  use  of  the  compressonum, 
which  u  permitted  to  operate  continuously  upon  tho  object, 
whilst  the  observer  looks  into  the  microscope.  In  the 
absence  of  a  compressoriom,  the  fingers  may  be  lightly 
pressed  against  the  glass  cover. 

For  trMisferring  objects  from  one  fluid  into  another  a  very 
fine  camei's-hair  brush  should  be  employed ;  needles  and 
other  sharp  instruments  should  never  be  used  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  since  the  object  ma^  be  easily  injured  bv  them.  When 
the  object  is  very  small  it  will  be  more  easily  found  if  the 
watch-glus  is  placed  upon  a  daric  baek-^ound. 

The  microscope  only  aftnrds  a  view  of  one  snzfiwe  <tf  an 
object;  when,  therefor^  bodies  are  subjected  to  exsmioar 
tton,  it  is  not  sufficient  n>r  a  correct  understanding  of  them 
to  examine  one  side  mly ;  a  transverse  section  and  a  longi- 
tudinal section,  and,  in  fact,  fre^oently  many  longitudinal 
sections  in  different  determinate  directions,  must  be  carefully 
examined  and  compared  with  one  another  before  the  observer 
can  be  satisfied  that  he  has  made  oat  the  constraction  of  the 
body  nnder  observation.  That  which  in  objects  of  large  size 
is  attained  by  the  help  of  the  knife,  is  effected,  in  the  case 
of  very  small  opaque  objects,  by  examinins  them  on  differ- 
ent sides.  In  examining  small  bodies  which  are  very  trans- 
parent, as,  for  instance,  the  ovules  of  Orckidece,  or  grains  of 
poUen  or  starch,  the  adjustment  of  the  microscope  u  varied 
from  time  to  time,  by  which  means  the  upper  ude  of  the 
object  is  first  brought  into  the  focus,  then  the  middle  (which 
may  be  called  an  <M)tical  section,  transverse  or  lonsitudinal, 
as  the  case  may  he),  and,  lastly,  the  nnder-side.  The  more 
perfect  the  object-glass  the  more  exact  ia  the  focal  plane, 
and  the  more  senntive  is  the  instrument  to  any  small  altera- 
tion of  the  focus,  on  which  account  the  observer  should 
always  keep  his  hand  upon  the  fine-adjusted  screw  whilst 
he  is  employed  upon  observations  requiring  much  accuracy. 
The  sensitiveness  above  mentioned  increases,  in  good  instru- 
ments, in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power,  and  also  with 
the  angle  of  the  aperture  of  the  glass. 

The  accurate  adjustment  of  an  object  is  judged  of  by  the 
sharpness  of  delineation  of  the  image.  Tne  adjnstment  ia 
more  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  and  sharpness  of 
the  lines  seen  upon  small  ohjeets,  and  also  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  and  cleaness  of  the  ontlin^  whioi  should  be 
s(A,  but  well-defined.  The  scales  of  the  Hippardtia  JanUf^ 
a  common  brown  butterfly,  are  well  adapted  for  enaUing  a 
person  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  an  adjustment;  the 
smallest  change  of  focos  causes  truisverse  stria  to  disappear. 

In  examining  small  round  bodies,  sach  as  pollen-grains, 
the  position  of  the  objects  should  be  changed,  by  gently 
pushing  the  glass-cover  so  as  to  cause  the  bodies  to  roU 
about ;  by  this  means  different  sides  of  the  objects  are  seen, 
and  from  the  different  images  presented  to  the  eye  their  true 
form  is  made  out. 

Small  objects  should  never  be  compressed  between  two 
glasa  sides,  that  being  too  rough  a  method  of  proceeding.  If 
however  it  ia  supposed  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
eompresnon,  then  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  compressoEUini, 
whi«i  is  an  instrument  conusting  of  a  mechanical  airan»- 
ment  by  which  the  thin  glass  covering  an  object  msyoa 
compressed  at  will.  When  the  compressorium  is  cautiously 
used,  the  obsnver,  by  carefully  watchmg  what  takes  place,  can 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  by  pressure  daring 
the  time  the  compressorium  is  permitted  to  work.  In  certain 
cases,  where,  for  instance,  the  question  is  whether  a  particolar 
object  is  a  delicate  cell  or  a  drop  of  some  fluid,  the  cont- 
pressorium  may  be  of  service ;  since,  if  a  cellular  membnoia 
be  present,  it  will  burst  and  discharge  its  contents  as  the 

{iressure  is  increased,  whereas  the  drop,  whether  it  be  oU, 
iquid  resiu,  or  any  other  chemical  substance  upon  the  slide, 
wul  only  change  its  form. 

In  examining  any  object,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  obserre  Uie  nature,  form,  and  arrangement 
of  the  cells ;  it  is  necessaiy  also  to  pay  attantiom  to  their 
contents,  wUeh,  in  the  case  of  [dants,  are  different  accoxding 
to  the  functions  assigned  to  them  by  nature.  It  is  necessaiy, 
therefore,  to  distingnish — 1st,  Whether  a  cell  is  empty,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  it  contains  air,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  perfect  vessels  and  wood-cells;  2ndly,  Whether  its 
contents  are  fluid  with  a  solid  substance  contained  in  the 
fluid.  Another  question  which  arises  is  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  contents,  that  is,  whether  they  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneoas  fluid,  or  of  fluids  of  different  condstancies,  apparenUr 
not  intexmiogling  with  one  another ;  the-Huanner  in  which 
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these  floids  are  affected  hj  chetbical  re-agents  has  also  to  he 
considered.  Lastl^r,  the  solid  ingredienta  of  the  cell-contents, 
and  their  physical  and  chemical  natnre,  mnst  sXeo  he  attended 
to.  There  are  Bome  sahstances  dissoWed  in  the  juices  of  the 
ofll,  sQch  as  sugar,  for  exanu>le,  for  which  no  certain  Che- 
mical re-agents  are  known.  Gain  and  dex.tTioe  are  coagnlated 
by  alcohol ;  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  substances  is  prored 
bj  the  use  of  Btigar  and  solphnric  acid,  which  produce  &  red 
Colour,  or  hy  a  solution  of  iodine,  or  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
iodine,  and  also  by  nitric  acid,  with  amtnonta  subsequently 
added  to  it;  in  these  three  cases  an  intense  yellow  colour, 
almost  brown,  is  produced.  When  the  presence  of  oil  or 
resin  is  suspected,  the  object  should  be  placed  in  ether  or 
pure  alcohol  for  some  hours,  which  #111  dissolre  both  ail,^d 
resin.  When  the  juices  of  the  cell  hold  any  salt  in  solution, 
some  Fe-agent  must  be  used  which  operates  upon  the  salt. 
Starch  is  detected  by  being  coloured  bine  by  iodine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  re-asenfs  which  it  will  he  found 
eoDTenient  to  have  close  at  hanain  the  examination  of  either 
animal  or  veeetable  snbstances  : — 

1.  Alcohof,  which  is  used  principally  for  re&ioTing  air 
from  sections  of  wood  and  other  preparauons,  and  as  a  means 
of  dissolving  certain  colouring  matters,  ftc.  It  coagulates 
the  albuminous  textures  of  animals. 

2-  Ether^  which  is  principally  need  for  dissolving  resins, 
fatty  essential  matters,  and  ouier  oils^  &c  This  is  also  uGeful 
for  removing  air. 

3.  A  solution  of  c&iistic  potash,  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  distolving  &t,  Is  also  oseful  in  certain  eases  from 
its  effects  upon  the  contents  of  cells,  and  upon  tfae  thickening 
I»ers.  ItiUssolrei  np  substaOees  of  an  albuminous  nature. 
This  solution  often  works  better  after  warming. 
'  4.  A  solution  of  iodine  (one  grain  of  iodine,  three  gndns 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  of  distilled  water)  for 
colouring  the  cell-membrane,  and  the  contents  of  the  cell. 

6.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  Tbte  is  principally  used 
for  examining  pollen  and  spores.  In  the  examination  of  hairs 
it  renders  the  cells  very  distinct. 

6.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  (three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  part  water),  for  colouring  the  cells  of  plants  which 
have  been  previously  moistened  with  the  solution  of  iodine. 
The  object  Is  moistened  with  the  solutidn  of  iodine,  which 
is  then  removed  with  a  fine  camel 's-hair  brush,  and  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod  a  diop  of  salphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the 
object  Is  then  immediately  covered  with  a  covering-glass. 
The  effect  of  the  anlphurie  acid  and  iodine,  as  well  as  tiiat 
of  the  iodised  solution  of  chloride  of  sine,  is  not  i^ways  the 
same  over  the  whole  surface  of  an  object.  At  the  points 
where  the  mixture  is  more  concentrated,  the  colouing  is 
more  intense ;  frequently  places  remain  without  any  colour. 
The  colour  changes  after  some  time ;  in  twen^-fbar  hours 
the  blue  is  often  changed  into  red. 

The  iodised  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  produces  generally 
the  same  blue  colour  in  cellulose  as  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid : 
tfae  former  is  preferable  in  many  cases,  inasmuch  as  its  effect 
is  not  so  rapid,  and  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  cells.  Both  re- 
agents should  in  many  cases  be  employed,  and '  their  effects 
compared  with  one  another.  Besides  maceration,  it  is 
^viaable^  in  etamiuing  woods,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  boiling 
thin  leetuns  for  about  a  minute  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash ;  after  thia  boiling,  the  wood-cells,  which  were  not 
Ittevloady  inraed  blue  byiodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  become 
of  a  violet  or  blue  colour  upon  the  application  of  the  iodised 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

7.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  anc,  iodine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  A  drop  of  tbis  solution  applied  to  an  object 
placed  in  a  little  water,  produces  the  same  colour  as  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  This  solution  was  flrat  recommended  by 
Profeitsor  Schultz,  of  Rostock ;  it  is  more  convenient  to  use 
than  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  produces  almost  the  same 
results  ;  it  is,  moreover,  not  bo  destructive  as  sulphuric  acid. 
The  exact  prescription  for  this  solution  is  as  follows :— Zinc 
ia  dissolved  in  hydroobloric  acid ;  the  solntion  is  permitted 
to  •vapotnte,  under  contact  with  metallic  zinc,  until  it  attiuns 
the  thickness  of  «  syrup ;  and  the  svrup  is  then  saturated 
mih  iodide  of  potassium.  The  Iodine  a  then  added,  and 
the  solution,  whui  it  Is  ttetieisary,  is  diluted  with  water. 

e.  Nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  chlorate  of  jpotadt  and 
nitne  acid.  This  is  used  for  separating  cells.  Tha  method 
of  maceraUon  discovered  by  Professor  Schultz,  and  which  is 
much  to  bo  recommended,  is  as  follows  The  object  (wood, 
for  instance),  is  reduced  in  size  to  the  thickness  of  a  lucifer- 
match;  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  long  and  tolerably-wide 


bdiling-tube ;  to  this  Is  added,  in  a  little  while,  an  equal 
tolume  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  as  much  nitric  acid  as  is  at 
least  sufllcltnt  to  cover  the  wood  and  the  potash  ;  the  tube 
is  then  warmed  over  a  spirit-lamp  ;  a  brisk  development  of 
gas  quickly  appears;  the  boiling-tube  is  withdravm  from  the 
name,  the  oxydising  mixture  is  permitted  to  work  for  about 
a  minute  and  a  half  or  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  is 
thrown  Into  a  sanCer  with  water :  the  small  pieceir  whidi 
adhere  slightly  to  one  another  are  then  collected,  placed  in 
the  boiling-tube,  and  boiled  repeatedly  with  alcohol,  until 
the  latter  appears  colourless ;  they  are  then  boiled  once 
more,  for  the  last  time,  with  wator.  By  the  help  of  the 
simple  microscope  the  cells  are  now  separated  from  one 
another  With  a  needle,  and  selected.  The  wdlingwitb  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  td  potash  should  neyer  be  carried  on  in 
the  room  where  the  microscope  is  kept,  because  its  passes 
might  be  injured  by  the  evaporation  which  is  deruoped. 
Thm  sections  of  plants,  for  instance,  of  woods  or  leaves,  are 
warmed  for  half  a  minuto,  or  a  minute,  in  a  watch-glass ;  the 
boiling  is  unnecessary  in  this  case ;  the  section  is  taken  out 
with  a  little  rod,  and  thrown  into  a  small  watch-glass  with 
water.  Nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  removing 
animal  or  vegetable  tissues  from  silica,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ZHatomaeeai. 

9.  Oil  of  lemons,  or  any  other  essential  oil,  for  examiiAig 

pollen  and  spores. 

10.  A  tolerably  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  {one 
part  of  dry  muriato  of  lime,  and  three  pirts  of  distilled  water) 
lor  presernns;  microscopic  objects.  This  is  useful  for  most 
things,  even  for  delicate  objects,  unless  they  contain  studi. 
If  it  is  wished  to  preserve  an  object  for  a  few  days  without 
mounting  it  immediately,  it  is  a  venr  good  plan  to  put  a  drop 
of  this  solution  upon  the  object,  and  to  place  it  under  a  bell- 
glass  for  protection  against  dast, 

11.  Glycerine.  This  is  also  well  adapted  for  preserring 
tnicroscopic  objects,  and  especially  for  cells  whioi  contain 
starch,  which  latter  substance  continues  unchanged  by  it. 
In  gmnules  which  exhibit  lamination,  for  instance  in  the 
potato  starch,  the  lamination  is  apt  to  continue  invisible^  for 
the  first  few  hours  j  after  34  hours,  however,  It  appears  more 
clearly.  ^ 

12.  Copal  varnish,  or  Canada  balsam,  aim  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  microscopic  objects;  these  are  only  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  few  tnin  sections  of  wood,  such  as  fossil  woods. 
They  both  make  the  object  more  transparent  than  the  solu- 
tion of  mnriate  of  lime. 

13.  A  tolerably  strong  solution  of  carbotiato  of  soda  fot 
digesting  peat-wood,  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid  for  digesb- 
ing  foSsil  woods  which  have  been  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is  also  recommended  for  examining  the  sweat-ducts 
in  the  skin. 

14.  Acetic  acid.  This  is  very  nsefnl  in  examining  animal 
tissues.  It  has  the  power  of  making  the  cell-wall  clears, 
whilst  the  nucleus  becomes  darker  and  more  distincL  It 
also  distinguishes  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  from  oxa- 
late of  lime,  by  dissolving  the  two  former,  whilst  it  has  no 
action  on  the  latter. 

13.  Very  dilute  chromic  acid.  It  is  used  for  the  pui^ 
poses  of  hardening  tissues.  It  is  especially  nsefol  in  exa- 
mining the  structure  of  the  retina. 

16.  Ammonia  will  be  found  useful  in.the  same  cases  where 
caastic  potash  and  soda  are  employed. 

17.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is  used  as  a  test  for  Bulphnrie  and 
phosphoric  adds.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  acids 
and  alkalies,  while  phosphate  of  baryta  is  readily  soluble  in 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  amtnonia. 

16.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  is  used  as  a  test  for  chlo- 
rides and  phosphates.  The  white  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble 
in  ammonia,  out  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  yellow 
phosphate  of  nlver  is  soluble  in  excess  of  »wimnn!i  ana  nitnc 
acid. 

19.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  employed  as  a  test  for  lime, 
an  insoluble  oxalate  being  formed  wherever  lime  is  piesenL 

This  list  of  re-agents  might  be  increased,  as  there  is 
scarcely  an  operation  performed  in  the  laboratory  that  may 
not  be  repeated  on  a  small  scale  under  the  microscope.  The 
above  list,  however,  comprises  those  which  will  be  Soaad 
most  oseful. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  optical  arrangemenfa  of  tha 
microscope,  certain  forms  of^accesscHy  apparatus  will  bs 
found  very  usefuL  Some  of  these  have  been  already  allodad 
to,  and  the  following  will  also  be  found  convenient 

1.  A  spirit  lamp,  which  may  be(^f^^^^f^  tin,  or 
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gUas,  fitted  vith  B  groond  glass  cap-  It  may  ba  fitted  with 
a  stiuid,  and  will  be  foand  asefo}  for  sabmitUng  objects  to 
heat.   The  objeotion  to  the  employjusnt  of  candlet ^  or  Uinpi> 

is  the  black  smoke  they  prodoce. 

.  2.  A  small  warm  bath.  This  will  be  found  of  use  fw 
dryins;  objecta  previoas  to  beinj;  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

3.  W  atch-glasses  are  useful  for  examining  snbstancei  in 
fluids  with  low  powers,  as  by  this  means  a  considerable  depth 
of  fluid  is  obtained  for  obwrration.  - 

4.  Plate  glass  slide^  3  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  are 
uefol  for  mounting  and  examining  all  kinds  of  bodies. 

fi.  Thin  glass,  called  cyliudersuass,  of  differoit  degreei  of 
thickness,  is  indispensable  for  {uacing  over  objects,  especi- 
ally tho«e  which  are  soft  or  Said  when  placed  npoa  a  slide. 

6.  Needles  of  Tvioos  eises  are  used  for  making  minute 
dissections.  Small  handles  may  be  attached  to  them,  ren- 
deriog  them  more  easy  to  work.  Needles  or  piss  may  be 
employed  for  fastening  down  minute  oigaiue  bodies  which 
are  about  to  be  submitted  to  dissection. 

7.  Scissors  of  various  sizes  will  be  found  serviceable. 
These  may  be  obtained  of  the  surgeon's  instrument  makers. 

8.  Knives,  scalpels,  and  raxors,  fitf.eDtting  soft  or  haid 
objects,  should  be  kept  at  hand. 

9.  A  pair  of  thin  orau  forceps  will  be  found  convenient 
for  placing  thin  glass  on  the  slides,  as  well  as  for  pUoioji  or 
nmoving  objects  from  the  slides. 

10.  A  glass-cutter's  diamond  U  usefol  for  cutting  slips  of 
glass,  in  the  making  of  cells,  and  in  writing  the  names  of 
preserved  objects  on  the  glass  slides. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  ar^  necessary  to  the  microscopic 
observer  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  objects  he  examines. 
They  are  used  for  making  glass  cells  to  contain  objects,  on 
the  glass  slide,  and  for  fixing  the  cover  after  the  preparation 
has  been  placed  in  the  cell,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
principal  cements  used  are  gold-size,  sealiag-vax  vanUah, 
solution  of  shell-lac,  gum,  a  French  cement  composed  of  lime 
and  India-rubber,  Brunswick-black,  marine-glue,  and  Canada 
balsam.  These  cements  are  most  of  them  sold  at  the  opti- 
cian's, and  directions  for  making  them  are  fomd  in  soma 
books  on  chemistry  and  the  miaosccHw. 

In  order  to  preserve  prefMrations  for  a  lec^  of  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  {dace  them  in  an  air-tight  voasel.  These 
vessels  are  called  cells,  and  are  best  made  of  glass.  They  are 
also  sold  where  microscopes  are  procured.  With  a  litUe 
practice,  however,  the  microscopist  may  make  his  own  cells. 

Thin  cells  may  be  made  of  various  /substances.  £ven 
paper  answers  exceedingly  well  in  some  cases,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  dry  preparations.  A  thin  layer  of  white  lead, 
which  [has  been  allowed  to  dry,  has  also  been  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  White  lead,  made  into  a  thick  liquid 
with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  has  been  Fecommeaded  by 
some  observers.  Various  varnishes  have  likewise  bean  used ; 
but  where  it  is  required  to  keep  the  specimen  in  some 

{treservative  aoln^n,  glass  is  the  substance  which  in  all  eases 
orms  the  best  matenal  for  making  cells. 

Sometunes  preparations  are  of  such  extmna  tomity  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  on  the  slide  with  a  drop  of 
some  preservative  solution,  and  then  to  cover  tiiem  witn  a 
square  of  thin  glass,  the  edges  of  Which  have  been  anointed 
with  gold  size  or  other  ^propriate  cement.  The  superfluous 
fluid  is  next  absorbed  with  bibulous  paper,  and  the  slide 
allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes.  A  layer  of  gold-siu  or 
other  cement  is  then  applied  round  the  edges  of  the  thin  glass 
in  order  to  fix  it  to  the  slide.  In  this  way  an  excesiiively 
thin  cell  may  foe  formed  ;  but  preparations  mounted  in  cells 
mads  in  this  manner  can  seldom  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  entrance  of  air-bubbles.  This  arises  from 
the  outer  layera  of  the  gold-size  diying  more  rapidly  than 
the  more  intern^  layers.  By  the  contraietion  tfaos  produced 
the  edges  of  the  cement  are  drawn  off  from  the  glass,  to 
which  however  it  does  iu)t  adhere  with  great  tanacltjr  in  con- 
sequence of  the  surface  bung  highly  poliAed.  It  is  there- 
fore always  better  to  make  very  thin  cells  of  glass  or  other 
material,  which  can  be  cemented  to  the  glass  slides  with 
marine  glue  or  other  cement ;  or  else  to  make  the  cell  by 
painting  the  slide  with  a  ring  of  varnish,  marine  glue,  or 
Brunswick  black,  and  allowing  this  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
the  preparation  is  placed  in  it.  In  this  mauner  the  thinnest 
cella  which  can  be  required  are  readily  made. 

Perhaps  Brunswick  black  is,  for  the  purpose  just  men- 
tioned, the  beet.  It  is  painted  upon  a  glass  slide  witli  a  fine 
camel'B-hair  brush,  and  allowed  to  dry  perfectly,  -whm,  if 
the  cell  is  not  suflicisntly  thick,  another  layer  may  be  ap- 


plied. If  the  cell  be  required  immediately,  it  is  better  to 
warm  the  sUd^  slightly  before  applying  the  varnish.  If  too 
great  a  degree  of  beat  however  be  employed,  the  varnilb  be- 
comes  brittle  and  the  cell  unfit  for  use. 

Very  thin  cells  may  be  made  of  tin-foil.  This  may  be 
easily  accomplished  by  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scisnora  a 
piece  of  thin  tin-foil  the  size  of  the  cell  which  it  is  desired 
to  make.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  tin-foil  suffi- 
ciently Urge  to  hold  the  preparation  which  is  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  tin-foil  is  then  attached  to  the  glass  sUde  with 
maiipe  glue.  When  eold  the  cell  may  be  filed  perfectly 
flat  with  a  very  fine  file,  or  rubbed  wiUi  a  little  emery  np<m 
a  piece  of  plate  glaai,  and  the  marine  glue  should  be  after- 
words removed  from  Uie  centre  with  a  fittle  solnUoR  of  pot- 
ash. The  cover  nmy  be  fixed  op  with  gold-sisa  or  varnish, 
as  in  other  eases.  Thin  cells  have  also  been  made  of  gntta 
percha>  but  thiire  is  great  difficulty  in  fixiog  the  cell  firmly 
upon  the  glass  slide.  This  however  has  been  effected  by 
Bpme  observers ;  but  iu  consequence  of  the  difficulty  it  is  a 
method  not  generally  employed.  Preparations  however 
mounted  in  cells  comf>o3ed  entirely  of  gutta  percha  keep  very 
well  ioT  a  length  of  time- 
Cells  composed  of  very  thin  gisss  are  perhaps  the  most 
convenient,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  preserving  many 
preparations.  They  mar  be  obtained  of  diffmnt  degrees  » 
thickness,  and  are  made  nsnslly  Ipeifiwating  the  tUp 
cylinder  glass  which  is  used  for  eorenng  tbs  cells,  or  by 
grinding  sections  of  a  thick  glass  bottle  to  the  leqnixia 
tenuity.  Rouud  cells  of  thin  glaas  ais  made  as  follows 
A  great  number  of  squares  of  win  glass  are  cemented  finaly 
together  with  marine  glue,  and  when  pold  a  hole  of  the  re- 
quired size  is  drilled  through  them  all.  They  are  next  sepa- 
rated ft^m  each  other  by  heat,  and,  after  being  cleaned  with 
potash,  may  be  fixed  on  the  glass  slides  with  marine  glue  in 
the  luual  way,  and  kept  ready  for  use.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  these  cells,  which  renders  the  subse- 
quent entry  of  air  less  likely,  as  the  gold-size  adheres  much 
more  firmly  to  a  ground  than  to  a  polished  surface.  This 
is  readily  effected  by  robbing  the  cell,  after  it  has  been  fixed 
Qpon  the  glass  slide,  up  and  down  a  narrow  bone  or  strip  of 
plate  glass  om  which  some  moirtaned  amery  powder  hns 
been  uaced.  In  this  vny  also  the  tbiclowii  m  the  cell  nay 
be  reduced  if  required.  (Beale.) 

Cells  of  anv  thickness  or  depth  may  be  made  for  largar 
objects,  but  those  described  will  be  found  most  convenient. 

If  it  is  only  required  to  examine  the  character  of  a  spe- 
cimen in  a  dry  state,  it  may  simply  be  laid  vp<m  a  glass 
slide  and  placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  ;  if  however 
the  substance  be  of  airery  delicate  structure,  or  in  a  minute 
state  of  division,  it  is  better  to  place  a  piece  of  thin  glass 
over  it  in  the  nsual  manner  in  order  to  pmtect  it 

Dry  objects  may  be  mounted  in  a  thin  glass  cell,  or  in  a 
paper  cell,  or  if  of  extreme  tenuity  they  may  simply  be 
ptfued  on  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with  thin  glass,  whidi 
should  be  fixed  to  the  former  by  a  smalt  piece  of  gummed 
paper  (mther  larger  than  the  glass  cover)  in  the  eenbre  of 
which  a  hole  baa  bent  cut  of  suflScient  use  to  permit  the 
entire  object  beu^  seen.  The  paper  mfty  of  coarse  be  of 
any  colour,  or  ornamented  according  to  Uie  taste  of  the 
operator. 

When  objects  are  to  be  examined  by  reflected  light  they 
may  be  placed  in  little  glass  or  card-board  cells,  or  iu  pill- 
boxes, or  they  may  be  put  up  in  glass  cells.  The  prepara- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  a  dark  ground,  which  may  be 
effected  either  by  cutting  a  piece  of  dwk  blue  or  black  glazed 
paper  of  the  exact  size  of  the  cell  and  placing  it  within  ;  or 
the  black  paper  may  be  fixed  en  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
slide ;  or  this  sni'face  may  be  covered  with  black  punt  oc 
black  vamisb. 

Them  an  varioni  methods  by  whidi  preparations  may  be 
snhjected  to  examination,  and  preserved  as  permwenb 
objects  in  a  mmst  state,  and  the  different  valne  of  the  various 
preserrativs  solutions  which  va  in  tun  entirely  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  mounted.  IJistilled  water 
forms  8  very  good  fluid  for  some  objects,  while  for  the 
preservation  of  most  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  them  in 
water  impregnated  ynitii  some  antiseptic  agent,  which  is  not 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Many  again  are  best 
preserved  in  spirit,  or  in  a  solution  of  some  salt.  It  is  very 
difiicuU  to  lay  down  rules  which  will  enable  the  observer  to 
choose  a  preservative  fluid  for  any  particular  specimen.  A 
little  expeiience  howevbr  will  soon  enable  him  to  judge 
which  fioiutiou  is  best  adap^t^  {^iJ^'J  R^t?!Wf>  Q IC 
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We  take  tbe  following  account  of  seTeral  jaretemtiyt 
■olntions  from  Dr.  Beale'e  raloable  work  on  *  The  Microe- 
Cope*>- 

Spirit  and  Water. — Mixtures  of  spirit  and  water  of  Tariosa 
itrenethB  are  required  for  preserring  different  preparationi. 
In  dusting  spirit  diitilled  water  mfy  lihould  be  emplojed ; 
for  if  common  water  be  treated  with  epirit,  a  precipitation  of 
some  of  the  salts  disiolved  in  it  not  unfteqaently  takes 
place,  renderiDg  the  mixture  tarbid  and  unfit  ficur  nae.  Proof 
spirit  will  be  strong  enough  for  all  genMal  purpoees,  except 
for  hardening  portiras  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  when 
stronger  spirit  must  be  nsed.  Two  parts  of  rectified  spirit, 
aboDt  specific  gravity  '837,  mixed  with  one  part  of  pure 
water,  makes  a  mixture  of  sp.  gr.  *916-'0S0,  which  contains 
about  49  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol,  and  will  therefore  be 
about  the  strength  of  proof  spirit.  One  part  of  alcohol,  60 
over-proof,  to  five  parts  of  water,  forms  a  mixture  of  a  suffi- 
dent  strength  for  the  preservation  of  many  Bubstancea. 

Glycerine. — A  solution  of  glycerine  adapted  for  preserving 
many  atmetores  is  prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  glyce- 
rine witii  camphor  water.  The  latter  prevents  the  tendenoy 
to  mildew.   It  mxy  be  used  as  other  preservative  scdntioni. 

Olycetim  is  obtained  by  boiling  <^  with  Uthaige.  Tba 
olnte  of  lead  rsmains  as  an  insoluSle  plaster,  while  the  glyce- 
DM  if  dissolved.  It  may  be  rendered  free  from  1^  by 
passing  a  current  of  gnlphuTstted  hydn^en  tiirougfa  it ;  and 
the  dear  solation^  after  filttation,  may  then  be  avi^oTated  to 
the  consiBtence  of  a  syrup. 

Thwaites's  Fluid. — This  fluid  has  been  much  employed 
by  Mr.  Tbwaiteafor  preserving  specimois  of  Bemidisa; 
but  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  preservation  of  animal  «ab- 
atanees. 

Water  16  ounces. 

Spirits  of  Wiae      .      .      .  .     1  ounce 
Creaaote  sufficient  to  saturate  the  aiurit 
Chalk,  as  much  as  may  he  necessaiy. 

Mix  the  creasote  and  Qorit,  stir  in  the  ehalk  with  the  aid 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  let  the  water  be  added  gradtmlly. 
Next  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water  saturated  wiA  eamphon 
Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  and  filter.  In 
attempting  to  preserve  la^e  preparations  in  this  fluid,  I 
foDud  it  uways  became  turbid,  aod  therefore  tried  several 
modifications  of  it.  The  solution  next  to  be  described  was 
found  to  answer  very  satisfactorily.  Water  may  also  be 
impregnated  with  creasote  by  distillation.  It  should  be 
Tamarved  that  M.  Strans-Dtirckheim  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
aarving  preparations  in  camphor-water  only. 

Solution  of  Naphtha  and  Creasote.—  - 

Creasote  3  drachms. 

Wood  Naphtha  .  .  .  .  6  ounces. 
IKstilled  Water  .  .  .64  ounces. 
Chalk,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mix  first  the  naphtha  and  creasote,  then  add  as  much  pre- 
pared chalk  as  may  be  sufficient  to  form  a  smooth  thick  paste ; 
afterwards  add,  very  gradually,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water,  which  must  be  well  mixed  in  a  mortar.  Add  two  or 
three  small  lumps  of  camphor,  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
Weeks,  with  occasional  stirring.  Pour  off  the  almost-clear 
SBperoatant  fluid,  and  filter  it  if  necessary.  Preserve  it  in 
weil-corked  or  stoppered  bottles. 

I  have  some  laige  preparations  which  have  been  preserved 
in  upvrards  of  &  pint  of  this  fluid,  for  more  than  five  years, 
and  the  fluid  is  now  perfectly  clear  aad  eoloniless.  Some 
ilisaections  of  the  Dervoos  ^rstenis  of  insects  have  k^t 
wtcellently— the  nerves  keepmg  their  colour  well,  and  not 
becoming  at  all  brittle.  Two  or  three  morbid  specimens  are 
also  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation ;  the  colour  being 
to  a  great  extent  preserved,  and  the  soft  character  of  the 
texture  remaining.  1  have  one  preparation  mounted  in  a 
large  gutta  percfaa  ceil,  containing  nearly  a  gallon  of  this 
fluid. 

Solntiou  of  Chromic  Acid. — A  solution  of  chromic  acid 
will  bo  found  well  adapted  for  preserviog  many  microscopical 
VBcimena.  It  is  particularly  useful  for  hardeuiug  portions 
of  Uie  aenrons  system  previous  to  cutting  thin  sectimu.  The 
aolution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sufiicient  of  the  crystallised 
acid  in  distilled  water,  to  render  tbe  liquid  of  a  pale  straw 
odour. 

Hie  crystallised  acid  may  be  prepared'  by  decomposing 
100  measures  of  a  satunted  soliuiott  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 


by  the  addition  of  ISO  to  ISO  measures  of  pun  eonentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  As  the  mixture  becomes  cool,  crystals  of 
chromic  acid  are  deposited,  which  should  be  dried  and  well 
pressed  on  a  porous  tile,  by  which  means  the  neater  part 
of  the  snlphone  acH  ii  THnoved,  and  tha  eiyabui  obUuied 
nearly  pure. 

Preservative  Oelatina.^ 


Gelatine .  . 
Honey 

Spirits  of  Wine 
Creasote  . 


1  ounce. 
4  ounces. 
I  ounce. 
6  drops. 


Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  until  soft,  and  to  it  add  the 
honey,  which  hns  been  previously  raised  to  the  boiling-pfunt 
in  another  vessel.  Next  let  the  mixture  be  boiled,  and  after 
it  has  cooled  somewhat  the  creasote  dissolved  in  the  spirits 
of  vrine  is  to  be  added.  Lastly,  filter  through  thick  flannel 
to  clarify  it.  When  required  for  use,  the  bottle  coutainioc 
the  mixture  must  be  »ightly  warmed,  and  a  drop  placea 
on  tbo  preparation  upon  the  glass  slide,  which  sboua  also 
be  warmed  slij^ily.  Next,  tbe  glass  cover,  aftar  having 
been  breathed  upon,  is  to  be  lud  on  vrith  the  nsnal  pxecaa- 
tions,  and  the  edges  covered  vriih  a  coating  of  the  foonawick 
black  varnish.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  surface  of  the 
drop  does  not  become  dry  before  the  application  of  the  glan 
cover ;  and  the  inclanon  of  qir^bobu^  must  ba  canfnlly 
avoided. 

Goadby**  Solution.— 

Bay  salt       ....   4  ouneea. 

Alum  S  ounces. 

Corrosive  Sublimate      .      .  4  gruns. 
Boiling  Water      .      .      .4  pints. 

Mix  and  filter.  This  solution  may  for  most  purposes  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Forpresemi^  delieaU 
preparations  it  ahould  be  even  still  more  allots. 

Burnetts  Solution.— This  fluid  has  been  patented.  Its 
preservative  propertMS  appear  to  deprad  ap<m  the  cUocida 
of  zinc.  A  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zine  foms  a  rexy 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  also  posaesses  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing noxious  odours,  &c 

Other  saline  solutions.— Many  other  saline  solutions  liave 
been  employed  by  different  observers.  Of  these,  a  saturated 
aqueous  solotion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  free  from  iron,  has 
been  much  recommended  for  preserving  specimens  of  bon^ 
hair,  teeth,  and  other  hard  atmcturea,  as  well  as  many  v^e- 
table  tissues  (Schacht).  A  solution  of  alum  in  the  propor^ 
turn  of  1  part  of  alum  to  16  parts  of  water  haa  been  found 
to  answer  pretty  well  for  some  substances.  Gannal's  solotioa, 
which  conaiats  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  alumina  dissolved  ia 
10  parts  of  watw ;  aolutiraa  o<  commwi  salt  (1  part  to  6 
parts  of  water,  vitii  a  little  camphor),  corrosive  uiblimai^ 
peiiulphate  of  iron,  arsenioQa  acid,  sulphate  of  ane,  and 
solutions  of  several  other  salts,  have  been  recommended  as 
preservative  aolntiona,  but  their  employment  haa  not  been 
always  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Arseniurretted  hydrogen  gas  has  also  been  reconunended 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  substances,  but  it  ia  not 
adapted  for  microscopical  preparations. 

Canada  Balsam  forms  a  most  useful  agent  for  mounting 
various  substances  ;  and  the  stmctore  of  many  can  only  be 
clearly  made  out  when  they  are  examioed  in  this  meDBtraum. 

In  this  method  of  mounting  objects  no  cells  whatever 
are  requisite.  Tha  balsam  should  be  pale  and  old.  Tlie 
glass  uides  moat  be  warmed  before  the  balsam  is  pnt  oa, 
and  for  this  pmpose  the  glasses  may  ba  held  in  »  pairttf 
wooden  forceps,  or  in  a  pair  of  common  fbre^i^  tbe  la^ 
of  which  are  covered  witn  coric,  and  heated  over  a  ^rit> 
lamp  or  upon  a  brass-plate.  The  latter  (dan  ia  the  raost 
convenient  when  several  preparations  are  to  be  mounted 
at  the  same  iime,  because  tiiey  may  be  ananged  in  a  nw 
along  the  plate,  and  the  balsam  plaesd  npon  each  slide  as  it 
becomes  hot. 

The  Canada  balsam  may  be  heated  after  it  is  placed  npon 
the  slide,  in  order  to  allow  the  air-bubbles  entangled  in  it 
to  rise  to  the  surface  before  it  is  applied. 

The  slide  being  warm,  and  tbe  small  quantity  of  Canada 
balsam  sufficient  to  contain  the  preparation  having  been 
placed  upon  it,  it  must  be  gently  moved  about  while  liie 
balsam  is  hot  and  quite  fluid,  unul  all  the  air-bnbbles  have 
floated  to  the  surface  and  collected  together  towards  one 
spot.  A  pointed  wire  or  needle  ^old  then  be  takeq, 
and  aU  the  hnbbia.  -th^igdimTgi^-OmJgfe* 
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vliieh  nsy  be  readily  effeoted,  m  broken  hj  the  ivire  after 
it  has  been  heated.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  prepara- 
tioD  is  not  detached  from  the  glass  slide  upon  which  it  has 
been  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  drop 
ef  batsam  upon  it  and  gently  warm  it,  following  the  usaal 
precaations  ;  afterwards  the  thia  glass  coTer  may  be  applied. 
When  the  preparation  has  been  dried  separately  over  the 
water-bath  and  cleaned,  it  may  be  taken  in  a  fine  pair  of 
forceps,  gently  warmed,  and  carefally  placed  in  the  hot  and 
perfectly  floid  balsam.  After  it  has  been  thoronghly  wetted 
by  the  balsam,  and  all  adhering  air-hnbhlee  removed,  it  may 
be  placed  in  the  position  it  is  intended  to  occDpy.  The  thin 
glass  cover,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  preparation  luTing 
been  previonsly  cleaned  and  warmed,  may  then  be  taken 
in  a  pair  of  forceps,  and,  after  being  held  over  the  warm 
balsam  for  a  minnte,  allowed  to  fall  gtadnally  upon  the  pre- 
pa''ation  (beginning  at  one  side),  until  it  becomes  perfectly 
wetted  with  the  balsiim.  The  glass  may  now  he  slightly 
]M«Med  in  order  to  force  ont  the  mperflnona  balsun,  and  the 
pteparation  allowed  to  cool. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  directions  for  the  exa- 
mination of  particular  objects,  more  especially  animal  tis- 
saes,  as  these  of  all  others  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage. 
In  the  examination  of  tissues  containiiw  blood-vessels,  ducts, 
or  other  tubular  organs,  it  is  frequently  most  desirable  that 
injections  should  be  made  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
microscope.  This  operation  requires  great  delica^.  A  very 
small  syringe,  or  small  syringes  according  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  structure,  must  be  emplc^ed.  The  flnid  injected  con- 
sists of  size  or  gelatine,  coloured  with  various  substances,  as 
TCrmilion,  sulphuret,  and  iodide  of  m^niy,  chromate  of 
lead,  indiffo,  Prussian  blue,  white  lead,  &o.,  according  to  the 
colour  wiuied  for. 

The  following  general  rales  for  injection  are  fpven  by  Dr. 
Beale  Great  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
all  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  injecting.  The  syringe 
dioold  always  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  in  good  order, 
and  the  injecting-cans  should  be  carefully  covered,  to  prevent 
theingressof  dust.  Before  commencing  the  operation,  plenty 
Off  warm  water  should  be  at  hand ;  and  the  subject  shonld  be 
allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in  a  basin  oF  hot  water,  before 
it  is  attempted  to  inject  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroaghly 
warmed  through.  The  temperature  of  the  water  must  vary 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  injection  is  required  to 
be  heated :  if  me  and  Termilion  be  need,  the  water  need 
only  be  warm ;  bnt  if  malted  wax  be  employed,  the  water 
nrast  be  so  hot  that  the  hand  can  scarcely  be  home  on  it. 
The  length  of  time  which  the  preparation  is  allowed  to  soak 
must  depend  upon  its  hulk ;  and  the  water  should  be  changed 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  at  all  cool.  With  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  after  death  that  is  more  favourable  ror  this  operation, 
no  absolute  rules  can  be  given.  Generally,  it  may  be  re- 
mariced  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  inject  while  the  rigor 
mortis  laata.  Many  days  may  in  some  cases  with  advantage 
be  allowed  to  elapse,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
while  in  warm  weather  we  are  compelled  to  inject-  soon 
after  death.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  delicate  the  tissue, 
and  the  thinner  the  venels,  the  sooner  should  the  injection 
be  performed.  Many  of  the  lower  animals,  annelids,  mol- 
huN»,  &c.,  and  fishes,  shonld  be  imeeted  soon  after  death. 
In  making  minute  injections  <tf  the  brain,  only  a  short  time 
aboald  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 
before  the  injection  is  commenced.  Injections  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  higher  animals  should  be  performed 
early— not  more  than  a  day  or  two  after  death. 

When  the  preparation  is  warmed  through,  the  injection 
properly  strained,  and  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  vessel,  we  may 
proceed  carefully  to  inject,  tucing  care  that  the  injection  is 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
warm  water-bath  during  the  operation. 

The  air  shonld  be  first  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  by  means  of  the  syringe,  after  whidi  the  stop- 
cock is  turned  o£F  and  left  attached  to  the  pipe.  The  syringe 
is  then  disconnected,  and  after  being  vrashed  ont  onee  or 
twiea  witii  warm  water,  is  nearly  filled  with  injection,  which 
mnat  be  well  stirred  np  immediately  before  it  is  taken.  The 
syringe  should  not  be  quite  filled,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the 
pipe  may  be  made  to  rise  into  the  syringe  through  the  injec- 
tion, by  the  ascent  of  the  plstoQ,  before  any  of  the  latter  is 
fbrced  into  the  vessel.  The  end  of  the  syringe  is  then  to  he 
pressed  firmly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stop-cock,  with  a 
slidhtly  screwing  movement. 
Tba  ^stw  is  now  very  gently  fwced  down  by  th«  thumb 


until  the  syringe  has  been  nearly  emptied,  when  the  stop- 
cock mnst  be  turned  off,  and  the  ayxiags  refilled  with  warm 
injection  as  before. 

Care  must  always  be  taken  to  kee^  the  syringe  in  an  in- 
clined position,  BO  that  any  air  which  maybe  in  it  may 
remain  in  the  upper  part ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  all  the 
injection  shonld  not  be  forced  oat,  for  fear  of  the  inclosed  air 
entering  the  vessels,  in  which  case  all  chance  -of  obtaining  a 
successful  injection  would  be  destroyed. 

After  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  injected,  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  use  a  greater  amount  of  force,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  increased  very  gradually,  and  should  only  be 
sufficient  to  depress  the  piston  veiy  slowly.  If  too  great 
force  be  employed,  extravasation  will  be  produced  before  the 
capillaries  are  half  filled.  Gentle  and  very  gndnally  in- 
creased pressure,  kept  up  for  a  coniidetable  time,  will  canie 
the  minute  vess^  to  become  slowly  distended  wUhout  giving 
way  to  any  great  extent  At  the  eame  time  it  must  be  brane 
in  mind  that  extravasation  frequently  occurs  at  various  points 
in  a  successful  injection  ;  hut  the  longer  this  event  can  be 
kept  off,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  succeed. 

In  order  to  examine  the  atmcfnre  of  many  tissues,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  section  sufficiently  thin  to  permit  the 
transmission  of  the  light  readily,  and  so  evenly  cut,  that  the 
minute  structure  of  uie  tissue  may  he  submitted  to  exa- 
mination in  every  part  of  the  section.  The  difficulty  of 
making  thin  sections  of  many  textures  is  often  veiy  great, 
and,  to  effect  this  object  satisfactorily,  a  knowledge  of  c^ain 
mechanical  operations  becomes  necessary.  Sometimes  we 
require  to  cut  a  thin  section  of  a  soft  pulpy  texture,  vrtticb  can 
scarcely  be  tooched  withoat  injuring  its  delicate  stractnre, 
and  altoing  the  position  of  its  constituents ;  while,  in  otiier 
instances,  we  must  obtmn  a  very  thin  transparent  section  of 
a  substance  so  hard  that  steel  tools  will  scarcely  scratch  it, 
such  as  the  enamel  of  teeth,  fossil  teeth,  Sic. 

Previous  to  the  examination  of  a  tissue,  boiling  is  fre- 
quently of  service. 

For  instance,  the  fibres  of  which  the  crystaUine  lens  is 
composed  are  best  shown  after  boiling  the  lens  in  water. 
The  branched  muscular  fibres  in  the  tongue  of  the  fr<^,  and 
in  other  situations  may  he  made  out  very  readily  by  boiling 
the  oi:;gan  in  water  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  tearing  up 
small  portions  with  fine  needles.  Beautiful  sections  of  mus- 
cular fibre  can  often  he  obtained  after  the  texture  has  been 
boiled  in  water.  Varions  |;landa  and  other  textnres  oftra 
require  to  be  boiled  sune  time  in  water,  in  order  to  hardmi 
them  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  cut  thin  sections ;  bnt  in  all 
cases  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  recent  texture  should 
be  examined,  as  %vell  as  that  which  has  been  hardened  by 
boiling.  Small  portions  of  tissne  can  be  readily  hoiled  in  a 
test-tube  over  the  spirit-lamp. 

Not  unfirequently  we  ■wish  to  get  rid  of  the  soft  snd  more 
pulpy  part  of  a  tissue,  in  order  to  subject  the  more  dense 
and  fibrous  portion  to  examination.  This  object  is  usnnlly 
effected  by  soaking  the  tissue  ifi  water  for  some  little  time, 
and  then  placing  it  under  a  running  stream  of  water,  by 
which  means  the  softer  portions  are  gradually  washed  away. 
Soaking  in  water  frequently  enables  ns  to  tear  np  a  tissue 
very  readily  with  the  ud  of  needles,  and  thus  to  demonstrate 
its  structure.  Occasionally  it  is  found  necessary  to  press  the 
tissue,  and  rub  parts  of  it  together,  befne  the  soft  pnlpy  por- 
tions can  begot  rid  of.  In  this  way  we  may  demonstnito  the 
supporting  or  trabecular  tissue  of  the  spleen,  and  the  areolsr 
and  vascular  tissne  of  the  liver,  &c.  Tbin  sections  of  kidney, 
liver,  and  other  glandular  organs,  may  be  thus  treated  when 
the  matrix  is  to  be  subjected  to  examination  separately. 

Thin  sections  of  various  tissue:)  can  frequently  be  obtained 
only  by  first  drying  the  substance  thoroughly,  and  then  cut- 
ting off  a  thin  shaving  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  this  way 
specimens  of  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  many  other  tissues, 
are  often  most  advantageously  prepared.  The  tissue  is 
stretched  on  a  board  with  pins  and  then  allowed  to  dry, 
wlwn  a  very  thin  section  can  be  cnt  off  and  examined  in 
Canada  balaam  ;  or  it  may  be  jplaced  in  water  for  a  short 
time,  in  which  ease,  when  subject  to  examination,  it  will 
oftMi  be  fbnnd  to  have  regained  ite  first  appearance.  Portions 
of  muBCular  fibre,  the  tongue,  skin,  and  many  other  tissues, 
may  be  allowed  to  dry  in  this  manner,  and  then  we  may  with 
a  sharp  knife  readily  obtain  exceedingly  thin  sections,  which 
could  not  be  procured  in  any  other  manner.  The  drying 
may  be  effected  in  a  warm  roum,  or  in  a  current  of  air.  A 
high  degree  of  artificial  heat  should  be  avoided. 

When  the  inorganic  portionij>jt{i9:^«Be9  lefaioh/vs -wiriLto 
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exMoine  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  a  red-heat,  recourse 
may  be  bad  to  ignition,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tbe  animal 
matter.  In  this  way  crystals  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  granules  of  aiUceouB  matter,  may  be  separated  from 
the  organic  material  with  which  they  were  combined.  The 
beaatiful  ailiceona  shells  of  the  Dtatomaceee  may  be  aeparated 
from  organic  matter  by  a  similar  process.  The  ignition 
shoold  be  performed  in  a  small  platinam  capsole,  or  upon  a 
■mall  piece  of  platioom  foil.  Tbe  earbooaceonB  residue 
most  be  exposed  to  the  dull  red-heat  of  a  spiriulamp  for 
■oma  time,  until  only  a  pure  white  a>h  remainB,  which  will 
be  foand  to  contain  the  objeeta  of  our  search  in  a  venr  per- 
fect state.  If  the  siliceous  matter  oply  is  waat^,  the  ash 
ihonld  be  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve 
any  carbonate  or  phoBphate.  The  inaolnble  residue  may 
thea  be  washed  and  dried,  and  subjected  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination whilst  immersed  in  turpentine  or  Canada  balsam. 
In  many  cases  this  method  is  superior  to  that  of  boiling  in 
nitric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the  organic  matter.  Both  pro- 
cesses may  howeTer  be  employed  where  only  the  siliceous 
residue  is  wanted,  but  if  we  require  the  salts  of  lime, 
ignition  at  a  dull  red-heat  is  alone  applicable. 

In  order  to  subject  a  portion  of  tissue  or  other  substance 
to  examination  by  transmitted  light,  the  following  plan  is 
adopted : — One  of  the  glass  stides  ii  carefully  cleaned,  and 
tbe  thin  section  of  tisane  which  has  been  removed  by  the  aid 
of  forceps  and  scissors,  or  a  scalpel,  placed  in  the  centre ;  a 
drop  of  clean  water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  square  of  thin  glass,  also  perfectly  clean.  If  the 
under  surface  of  the  thin  ^lass  be  gently  breathed  upon,  it 
becomes  wetted  more  easilv.  The  satratance  may  be  un- 
ravelled with  needles,  or,  if  necessary,  any  other  operation 
performed  before  covering  it  with  the  thin  glass.  If  the  snb- 
atonce  be  covered  with  too  much  soft  pulpy  matter,  it  may 
be  lightly  washed  in  water  before  bemg  placed  upon  the 
slide,  or  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash- bottle  may  be  forced 
.  npon  it.  xhin  sections  will  require  to  be  laid  upon  the 
lUde,  with  the  aisiatance  of  needles  and  force^. 

Hard  tissues  require  a  difierent  treatment.  Here  the  great 
object  is  to  make  sections  thin  enough  fct  .the  object  to  be 
seen  by  transmitted  light 

Many  hard  substances,  such  as  nail,  horn,  and  dried 
animal  textures,  may  be  cat  with  a  strong  sharp  knife,  or 
with  a  razor ;  an  operatitm  which  is  easily  performed  by 
placing  the  substance  upon  a  piece  of  soft  deal  boarij,  and, 
after  cutting  a  smooth  edge,  removing  a  thin  shaving,  which 
may  be  examined  dry  or  in  Suid,  or  may  be  placed  in  Canada 
balsam,  as  occasion  may  ret^nire. 

Such  substances  as  hone,  ivory,  and  fossilised  rocks,  should 
be  Urst  cut  into  very  thin  sections  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
saw.  These  sections  should  then  be  pared  down  to  the 
necessary  finmiesa  npoa  a  hone  or  smooth  stone.  This  may 
be  effected  in  the  ibllowing  manner : — ^The  section,  after 
having  been  cut  off  with  the  saw,  reqnirw  to  be  ground  thin 
before  it  can  be  subjected  to  examination.  It  may  perhaps 
be  as  mnch  as  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  when  the  : 
grinding  is  commenced,  but  by  rubbing  it  for  a  short  time 
opon  a  smooth  stone  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  proper  degree 
of  tenuity.  Stones  which  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose 
are  the  '  CKarley  Forest '  stones,  the  Turkey  stones,  or  the 
Water  of  Ayr  stones,  about  an  inch  or  mora  in  width,  and 
MX  inches  in  length.  Each  of  the  four  sides  should  be  per- 
fuclly  smooth.  Other  stones,  oreven  a  piece  of  slate,  answer 
also  very  well,  and  may  be  procured  at  much  less  cost.  The 
stone  is  wetted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  section  rubbed  up 
and  down  with  the  finger,  or  withsa  piece  of  cork  or  leather. 

A  venr  good  plan  also  is  to  imbed  the  section  idigbtly  in  a 
piece  of  warm  gutta  percha,  which  ahonld  extend  only  a 
very  short  distance  beyond  the  edges.  This  is  to  be  rubbed 
DP  and  down  on  the  wet  hone,  water  being  added  as  required, 
till  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  when  the  section  is  to  he 
taken  off,  tamed  round,  and  ground  down  on  the  opposite 
side  until  it  is  sufficiently  thin.  The  section  may  also  be  * 
ground  down  expeditiously  by  rubbiog  it  between  two  hones. 
If  very  thick,  it  will  be  better  to  reduce  it  somewhat  with 
the  aid  of  a  flat  file  before  commencing  the  grinding.  After 
being  ground  to  what  is  considered  tbe  proper  thinness,  the 
section  may  be  placed  in  the  microscope,  when  numerous 
dark  lines  will  be  found  all  over  the  surfaces ;  these  must 
be  removed  by  polishing.  The  deepest  of  the  scratches  may 
be  obliterated  by  rubbing  the  specimen  upon  a  very  smooth 
part  of  the  hone  quits  dry. 
Teeth  require  alittia  mora  attention  than  other  hard  sub- 


stances. They  should  he  first  ground  down  ap<m  a  b^tidaiVa 
wheel,  or  upon  a  dentist's  emery  wheel.  Section*  can  ^o 
be  readily  cut  with  a  diamond  saw  (an  iron  wheel,  the  edge 
of  which  is  covered  with  diamond  dust). 

The  thin  section  is  now  to  be  soaked  for  a  abort  time  in 
ether  to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 

It  is  to  be  sabjected  to  examination  in  the  dry  w^, 
moistened  with  water,  turpentine,  or  Caoada  balsam,  aod 
the  diffnent  appearaneei  in  each  eaia  ahonld  be  caisfoUgr 
observad. 

The  cartilafinoas  basis  is  to  be  examined  also  in  flut 
sections,  which  may  be  cat  either  before  macerating  in  acid, 
or  subseqaently.  A  whole  tooth  placed  in  moderately  stnttg 
acid  will  become  toft  in  fonr  or  five  days,  when  thin  seetioaB 
of  different  parts  may  readily  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  dentinal  tubes  maybe  isolated  from  each  other bf 
longer  maceration  in  acid,  and  afterwards  by  soaking  for  a 
few  hours  in  dilute  caustic  soda  or  potash.  It  ia  betta  is 
this  investigation  to  cut  the  thin  section  before  maceration  nt 
acid,  or  to  macerate  tbe  tooth  until  moderately  soft,  and  tbcn 
remove  a  thin  section,  which  is  to  be  further  exposed  to  tbe 
action  of  the  strong  acid.  A  mixture  of  amphiixio  aai 
hydrochloric  acids  has  also  been  recommended. 

The  eumin^iop  of  fluids  does  not  require  ao  mndi  artai 
that  of  solid  mattera.  Where  ii-  is  wisnad  to  examine  tte 
whole  of  the  eontanta  of  a  fluid,  all  that  ia  neceaaary  is  to 
place  a  drop  opon  a  glass  slide  and  to  cover  it  with  a  faeat 
of  thin  glass.  It  fi^uently  bappeni  however  that  it  ia  the 
matter  suspended  in  a  fluid  that  it  ia  desirable  to  "f*"!?— 
Under  these  circumstances  the  fluid  should  be  placed  iji  an 
ordinary  test-tubs,  and  after  allowiog  the  deposit  to  settle, 
the  supernatant  liquor  should  be  poured  off,  and  a  drop  of 
the  deposit  conveyed  to  the  glass  slide.  In  other  tmsm  a, 
pipette  may  be  made  use  of  to  draw  up  the  deposit  from  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube  or  other  vessel  in  which  it  may  be 
held.  In  examining  water  for  living  animalculee  a  small 
moalin-bag  or  net  may  be  employed,  through  which  the 
water  may  be  poured,  and  the  cootents  of  the  big  placed  on 
the  slide.  In  this  w^  tbe  J)tmiducB  and  WBe  ef  the 
laiver  forma  of  Ii^fiuona  are  best  procaied  for  waroinatien. 

Wb«a  the  quantity  of  deposit  is  very  small,  the  foUowtng 

{tlan  will  be  foond  m  practical  utility.  After  aUowing  tbe 
ower  part  of  the  fluid  which  has  been  standing  to  flow  into 
the  pipette  as  above  described,  and  removing  it  in  the  uaal 
manner,  the  finger  is  applied  to  the  orifice,  in  order  to  pte- 
vent  the  eKape  of  fluid  when  the  upper  orifice  is  opened  by 
the  removal  of  the  finger.  The  upper  opening  U  then  care- 
fully closed  with  a  piece  of  cork.  Upon  now  removing  tbe 
finger  from  the  lower  orifice,  the  fluid  will  not  run  ouL  A 
gb^  slide  is  placed  under  the  pipetu,  which  is  allowed  to 
rest  upon  it  for  a  short  time.  It  may  be  suspended  with  a 
piece  of  string,  or  supported  by  a  small  retort-stand.  Any 
traces  of  deposit  will  subside  to  the  lower  part  of  the  flaU, 
and  must  oj  necessity  be  collected  a  small  drop  i|p«i  the 
glass  slide,  which  may  be  removed  and  eKaminwd  mtla  msaal 
way. 

Another  plan  I.s  to  plaea  the  fluid  with  tfie^epoaitiBtaoved 
by  the  pipette  in  a  narrow  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  the  ban 
of  which  18  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  may  be  inverted  on  a  glass  slide,  and  kept  in  tbia  posi- 
tion with  a  broad  elastic  India-rubber  band.  The  deposit, 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  fluid,  will  tail  npon  the  slide,  bat  tbe 
escape  of  a  further  quantity  is  prevented  1:^  the  natoze  ef 
tbe  arrangement. 

Amongst  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  which  may  with 
advantage  be  submitted  to  examination  with  tlie  microscope, 
there  is  none  of  more  importance  than  the  urine.  This  flaid 
being  the  great  means  which  nature  employs  to  hd  the 
system  of  the  ased-np  and  effete  matter  of  the  body,  becanas 
an  index  by  which  the  completeness,  redundancy,  or  iaeff- 
ciency  of  tbia  function  may  be  examined.  The  foUowiog 
hints  for  the  examination  of  this  flaid  will  be  foond  naefol. 

The  urine  which  ii  to  be  examined  should  be  collected  ia 
sufficient  quantity,  in  order  to  obtain  safficwfit  of  the  depatlit 
for  examination. 

In  all  cases  the  nrine  ahonld^  if  poenble,  be  exaouaad 
within  a  few  hours  after  its  secretion,  and,  in  i^&ny  instances, 
it  is  important  to  institute  a  second  examination  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Some  apecimens  of 
urine  pass  into  decomposition  within  a  very  short  time  after 
they  have  escaped  from  the  bladder  ;  or  the  urine  niay  even 
be  dr&wQ  from  the  bladder  actually  deeompoeed. 

lu  other  instances,  t^Sj,!Wuf"S«i^<BW4?  ""dergQ 
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decomposition  for  a  cosriderabU  polod,  and  maj  be  foond 
dear,  and  without  any  deposit  a  day  or  twOf  ot  even  longer, 
after  it  lias  been  paseed. 

Tn  those  cases  m  which  lithie  add  or  oxalate  of  lime  an 
present,  we  shall  find  that  the  deposit  increases  in  qnantity 
after  the  urine  has  stood  some  time.  The  latter  salt  u 
frequently  not  dtscoverable  in  otine  immediately  after  it  Is 
passed,  but  tnakes  its  appearahce  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hoars ;  depending  tipon  a  Kind  of  add  fenoentation,  which 
has  been  the  labjeet  of  scone  beatttifol  inTsitigaUoiis  by 
Scherer. 

In  order  to  obtain  nifiident  of  the  deposit  from  &  specimen 
of  urine  for  microscopical  examination,  we  mnst  pUce  a  cer- 
tain  qaantity~of  the  fluid  in  a  conical  j^Iass,  in  wluch  it  must 
be  permitted  to  remain  for  a  Bufficient  time  to  allow  the 
deposit  to  subside  into  the  lower  part. 

Urinary  deposits  often  require  to  be  examined  with  dif* 
ferent  magoifyin^  powers,  those  which  are  most  frequently 
used  being  the  mdi  and  the  quarter  of  an  inch.  Large 
crystals  of  lithic  add  are  often  readily  diatingnlshed  by  the 
fmner,  but  crystals  of  this  substance  an  soinetmies  so  aunute 
that  it  is  absolutdy  necessary  to  nse  high  powera.  Oeto- 
hedra  of  oxalate  of  Hme  ate  frequently  found  so  email  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  with  any  power  lower  than  a  quarter ) 
and,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  form  of  the  crystals,  higher 
magnifying  powers  than  this  are  sometimes  necessary,  i^er^ 
matasoa  may  be  seen  with  a  quarter,  but  they  then  appeat 
very  minute.  In  these  cases,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ebject- 
'  glass  will  be  of  advantage.  The  casts  of  the  tnbes.  epitbdium, 
and  the  great  majority  of  oriiiaiy  deponts  can,  nowever.  be 
very  satisfactorily  deouuuttated  with  a  qusitar  of  an  inch 
object-glass. 

In  the  inTesti^tion  of  those  deposits  which  are  probe  to 
assume  very  vanous  and  widely-different  forms,  such  as  lithic 
add,  it  will  sometltnes  be  nilnd  necessary  to  applv  some 
simple  chemical  tests,  befon  the  natun  of  the  snbstance 
nnoer  exatnination  can  be  podtirely  ascertained. 

The  urine  is  very  liable  to  the  Introdaction  foreign  sub- 
stances. A  paper  on  this  subject  by  Br.  Beale  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Qoarterly  Joamal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science.*  The  following  is  aBst  of  these  atibstances 
occasionally  foond  by  Dr.  fieale : — Fragments  of  human 
hair  ;  cat's  hair ;  hair  from  blankets  ;  portions  of  feathers  ; 
fibres  of  worsted  of  various  colours ;  fibres  of  cotton  of  various 
colours:  fibres  of  flax.;  potato  starch;  rice  starch;  wheat 
etarch,  bread-emmbs  ;  fragments  of  tevleaves,  or  separated 
spiral  vessels  and  cellular  Itissue ;  fibres  of  coniferous  or 
other  wood  swept  off  the  floor  ;  particles  of  sand ;  oily  mat- 
ter—in distinct  clobules  arising  from  the  use  of  an  oiled 
catheter,  or  from  uie  accidental  presence  of  milk  or  butter, 

Beddes  the  above,  there  are  many  other  substances,  met 
with  less  frequentiy,  as,  for  inatance,  fragments  of  silk, 
mustard,  flower,  cheese,  small  fragments  of  the  skin  of  potato, 
or  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  many  others  whicn  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one.  With  the  microscopical 
characters  of  these  bodies  the  student  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  as  they  be  obtained 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  this  is  easily  elected. 

For  the  nature  of  t^  deponts  found  in  the  uiine,  see  the 
article  Urine. 

The  examination  of  the  other  fluids  of  the  animal  body 
presents  little  di£Bculty.  Next  to  the  urine  the  blood  is  of 
most  importance.  In  order  to  examine  the  blood,  a  small 
drop  is  placed  upon  a  glass  dlde,  and  covered  with  thin 
glava,  which  is  to  be  prrased  down  nntil  a  very  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  almost  colourless  stiatum  only  remains.  If  in 
this  manner  the  individual  globoles  cannot  be  seen  distinctly, 
a  little  syrup  or  serum  must  be  added  ;  but  ii  is  better  to 
avoid  the  addition  of  any  fluid,  if  posdue.  Upon  carefully 
focussing,  the  red  globules  will  appear  to  present  adarx 
centre  and  light  ciroumfeiance,  or  tbe  reverse,  according  as 
the  focus  is  altered,  and  hen  and  then  a  white  corpuscle 
may  be  observed. 

If  a  little  strong  ayrtip  be  added  to  a  drop  of  blood,  the 
corpuscles  will  be  found  to  have  become  flatter  from  exos- 
mosis  of  a  part  of  their  contents ;  while,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
if  placed  in  water,  they  become  spherical  from  endosmosis, 
and  ultimatdy  burst  It  is  not  difBcult  to  make  a  solution 
of  similar  dendty  to  that  in  the  interior  of  the  corpuscle ; 
and  in  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Rees  expresses  it,  we  may  take 
the  speciAo  gravity  <u  a  blood-corpuscle,  if  we  ascertain  tbe 
B|«^c  gravity  ox  the  sduUon  which  has  been  added  to  the 


Acetic  add  causes  the  membrane  of  ^e  corpuscle  to  become 
more  transparent  and  clear,  and  to  swell  up  from  endos- 
mosis. After  the  application  of  this  re-agent  the  blood- 
corposde  may  be  scarcely  vidble,  but  the  membrane  is  not 
dissolved  by  it.  Strong  hydroehlorie  and  nitric  adds  do  not 
dissolve  the  globules  ;  with  the  latter  re-agent  the  outline  ii 
often  rendered  darker  and  thicker,  while  ue  entin  globulo 
becomes  smaller.  The  corpuscles  an  entinly  adin>I«  in 
ammonia  and  alkalies.  They  an  rendered  darker,  and  tho 
walls  corrugated,  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  after 
remaining  m  add  urine  for  oome  time  a  similar  change 
occurs;  hence  the  black  colour  of  blood  which  has  been 
efl^uaed  into  the  stomach,  and  the  dark  smoky  hue  of  add 
urine  eontdning  blood. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  crystals  to  be  obtained  from 
the  blood.  These  crystals  are  very  readily  obtained  by  dilu- 
ting bloOd  with  water.  A  drop  of  blood  may  be  placed  upon 
a  glass  slide,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  the  whole  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
thin  glass.  A  habr,  ora  amdl  piece  of  thin  |wper  or  wood, 
may  be  placed  between  the  glassM,  in  order  that  a  stratum 
of  fluid  of  saffident  thickuMs  may  be  ntained.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  it  is  preferable  to  use  defibrinated  blood. 
Often  the  corpuscles  and  a  little  serum  may  be  removed 
from  the  clot  by  firm  pressure,  and  from  this  very  perfect 
crystals  may  frequently  be  obtained.  The  blood-corpuscles 
become  ruptured  by  endosmosis,  their  contents  escape,  and 
ciTstallise  as  the  solution  gradually  becomes  concentrated. 
The  time  which  dapaes  before  crystallisation  takes  place 
varies  from  an  hourito  several  hours  or  days  in  different  ape- 
dmens  of  blood.  Crystals  may  also  be  obtuned  in  a  ■imuar 
manner  from  the  eoagulum  of  blood. 

The  form  of  the  crystal  often  varies  slightly  in  the  same 
specimen,  but  the  blood  of  different  animals  yields  crystals 
of  very  different  forms.  The  prismatic  form  is  tiiat  most 
commonly  obtained  from  the  blood  of  man,  the  Camiwora, 
and  fishes.  Tetrahedral  crystals  appear  most  common  in 
some  of  the  JRodmi4a,  as  tbe  gniaea-i»^,  while  dx-dded 
tables  an  formed  in  the  blood  of  the  s^uiml,  mouse,  and 
some  others.  Teichmann  has  sutweeded  in  obtaining  crystals 
from  frog's  blood  bv  the  addition  of  a  very  large  quantity 
of  water  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

Hie  crystals  form  more  readily  in  daylight  than  in  the  dark, 
but  most  rapidly  when  the  dide  is  exposed  in  the  Ugjit  of  the 
sun. 

Guinea-pig*8  blood  crystallises  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  or  even  Sooner  if  it  be  diluted  with  a  little  water  or 
alcohol.  Dog's  blood  also  crystallises  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  upon  tbe  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  Human 
blood  ciystaltises  after  the  addition  of  water,  slowly  if  only 

i'nst  removed  from  the  body,  but  more  quickly  if  the  blood 
las  been  drawn  a  few  hours. 

It  is  obvioos  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the 
microscope  is  one  of  the  moet  important  instruments  of 
research  that  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  <^  man.  Its 

fractical  value  has  not  however  been  yet  fully  recognised, 
t  is  employed  by  the  medical  man  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases,  but  in  medico-le^al  investigations,  in  the  detection 
of  adulterations  in  food,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  fibrous 
materials  in  the  arts,  and  in  many  departments  of  industry, 
it  has  yet  to  find  its  way.  Dr.  Beale  gives  the  following  in- 
stances of  its  utility  as  a  means  of  diagnods  > 

"  Diseases  of  tbe  Kidney.^— There  is  no  class  of  diseases 
in  which  its  powers  have  been  more  advantageously  brought 
to  bear  by  tbe  practicd  physidan  than  in  those  of  the  kid- 
ney. By  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  we  an 
frequently  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nattm  of  certain  morbid 
changes  which  are  gdng  on  in  the  kidn^,  and  even  to  dis- 
tinguish during  life  the  existence  of  certain  well-defined 
pathological  condiUona  of  that  organ.  The  laborious  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Johnson  have  diown  us  how,  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  which  are 
found  in  the  urine,  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  epithelium 
be  desquamating,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  presents 
no  such  tendency,  but  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  tube.  If  tbe  epithelium  be  undeF- 
going  that  peculiar  change  termed  &tty  degeneration,  wb 
shall  often  he  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  examining  a 
specimen  of  the  deposit  from  the  urine  by  the  microscope. 
So  again,  by  the  presence  of  certaiu  other  deposits,  and  a 
knowled^  of  the  symptoms  usually  associated  with  them, 
the  pbystciau  is  enabled  to  direct  his  attention,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  existence  g^'^^J'^^^l*^^**"^® 
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part  «t  tlu  genitcHitliurT  mncooi  manbm&e,  or  to  more 
general  distorbaoce  in  the  changes  which  taka  place  Id 
primaiy  and  aecosdary  ataimilation. 

"  Fatty  Degeneration. — Of  late  years  the  remarkable 
changes  vhich  take  place,  and  which  have  been  described 
lacler  the  name  of  Fatty  Degeneration,  in  some  of  the 
highly  complex  textures  of  the  body,  in  conseqaence  of  which 
their  properties  become  changed,  and  their  fonctions  im- 
piured,  or  altogether  destroyed,  hare  .been  undei^oing 
careful  investigatiott  by  a  vast  nnmbar  of  highly-talented 
inveatigators. 

"  The  recent  discovery  of  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
affecting  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  apopleigr,  by  which  the  strength  of  their  coats  becomes 
deteriorated,  and  their  elasticity  entirely  destroyed,  would 
tend  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  disease  is  dependent  rather 
upon  complicated  changes  affecting  nntrition,  than  upon  the 
presence  of  a  condition  of  plethora  or  hyperamia,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  and  acted  opon. 

"  The  connection  between  &tty  degeneration  of  the  mar^ 
of  the  cornea  (areas  senilis),  and  similar  changes  taking 
place  in  the  mascular  tissne  of  the  heart  (a  sabject  which 
has  been  carefully  investigated  hy  Mr.  Canton),  or  in  the 
cerebral  vessels,  must  be  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
every  practitioner. 

"  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  matters  vomited 
in  certain  cases  has  proved  to  ns  that  the  pretence  of 
minute  faogi,  originally  discovered  by  Professor  Goodsir, 
and  named  by  him  Sareina  Vmtriculi,  occnrs  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  moAid  conditions  of  the  stomach. 
These  remarkable  cases  are  much  men  freqoently  met  with 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
interesting  class  of  diseases.   [EwTomvTA,  2.] 

"  Tnmoiira  and  Morbid  Growtiis.— The  microscope  has 
many  times  afforded  important  aid  in  the  dUgbosis  of 
tnmonrs,  although  it  has  certainly  failed  in  many  instances  ; 
which  circnmttance  has  been  brought  forward  oy  some,  as 
an  anumant  against  its  employment  alU^ethar.  After 
careful  microscopical  examination,  the  best  observers  have 
&iled  in  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  a  particular  tumour 
submitted  to  examination;  and  they  have  been  unable  to 
pronounce  as  to  its  malignant  or  non-malignant  character. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  not  imfrequently  this  question  has 
been  positively  and  correctly  answered  in  the  i^rmative  or 
ne^tive,  and  therefore  it  would  sarely  not  be  right  altogether 
to  discard  the  use  of  an  instrument  which,  although  eminently 
useful  io  many  instances,  it  not  infallible  j  for  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  uae  of  the  micro- 
scope ought  to  be  altogether  abandoned  in  the  diagnosis  of 
tenonrs. 

"  For  the  discoveiy  of  Impontion  the  microscope  h  in- 
Taluable.aa  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequency  with  which  nrine  is  subjected  to  minute  in- 
vestigation, patients  often  resort  to  various  expedients  to 
deceive  the  practitioner.  Perhaps  flour,  starch,  sand,  and 
milk  are  more  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  than 
any  other  substances.  The  microscope  will  obviously  enable 
any  one  to  detect  the  first  three.  If  milk  be  added  to  urine, 
the  mixture  may  voy  readily  he  mistaken  for  a  specimen  of 
the  so-called  chyloos  urine.  Although  a  considerable 
quantity  of  &tty  matter  is  present,  in  either  case  this  &tty 
matter  exists  in  a  very  different  state.   In  milk  we  find  the 


a  molecular  state. 

"  Larvae  of  the  Blow-Fly  in  Urine.— A  specimen  of  urine 
containing  several  bodies  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  rounded  form,  was  once  sent  to  Dr.  Todd  for  examinar 
tion.  The  bodies  in  question  looked  not  unlike  the  larvsB 
of  some  luge  fiy,  but,  as  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that 
they  were  passed  by  the  urethra  of  a  gentleman,  the  accuracy 
of  this  view  of  thur  nature  was  doubtful 

"  Upon  placing  a  portion  of  one  of  them  under  the  micro- 
s«^  tzaebea— <the  air-vessels  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
insects)  were  observed  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  this 
mreumstance  alond  ooabled  me  to  say  positively  that  they 
were  not  BnUma^  and  that  they  conld  not  have  been  passed 
in  the  manner  stated.  They  were  afterwards  proved  to  be 
the  larvtt  of  a  fiy. 

"  The  claws  of  Echinococei  and  portions  of  hydatid  cysts 
have  (m  several  occasions  been  discovered  in  the  urine, 
spnts,  &c.,  upon  submitting  porUons  of  these  fluids  to  micro- 


scopical examination,  proving  hsgtoA  «  donbt  the  ffsistwiw 

of  hydatids.  [Entozoa.] 

**  Substances  passed  by  the  Bowels.— -If  the  practiti«Ms 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tiie  microocope,  he  can 
often  ascertain  the  nature  of  substances  passed  from  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  instniment  ho  esa 
often  at  once  decide  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  snbstanee^ 
which,  to  the  unaided  eye,  only  present  most  doubcfol 
characters.  Considerable  perplexity  has  arisen  from  tbe 
presence  of  bodies  in  the  stools  of  patients,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  portions  of  almonds,  gooBebeny-skinK,  portions 
of  potato,  the  testa  of  Uie  tamarind,  husks  of  wheat,  &c ; 
not  many  years  ago  the  uredo  of  wheat  was  mistaken  fw, 
and  described  as,  a  peculiar  fungus,  to  which  it  was  mpposed 
the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  cholera  were  dne. 

"Portions  of  vessels  which,  unlike  the  other  eonstitneals 
of  the  food,  have  reristed  the  process  of  digestion,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  feces,  and  mistaken  for  small  intestiiial 
worms,  which  they  much  resemble  when  examined  by  th« 
unaided  ey&  Upon  being  subjected  to^  micnMco|MU  ex- 
amination their  true  nature  was  readily  discovered. 

"  In  Medico-Legal  Inquiries  the  microscope  has  oftet 
afforded  valuable  aid.  The  distinction  between  blood-epoti 
and  red  stains  produced  by  fluids  resembling  blood  in  eolou 
— between  human  hair  and  that  of  auimals--and  the  detec- 
tion of  spermatozoa  in  cases  of  rape,  need  only  tw  adduced 
as  examples  of  the  in^rtance  of  the  microecope  in  ssdi 
investigations. 

"  For  Detecting  Impurities  in  Food  and  Drags  the  miao- 
scope  has  afforded  important  aid,  and  there  are  several  otbcr 
purposes  to  which  it  may  he  ap[died.** 

In  preparing  this  artiue  we  uve  been  greatly  indebted  It 
Dr.  Beale*a  most  asefnl  work  on  *  The  Microscope,  and  itt 
Application  to  Clinical  Medicine/  also  to  the  translatiim  cf  Dr. 
Schacht's  work  on '  The  Microscope  in  itsSpeeial  Appticatisa 
to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  tianalatWd  by  Ml 
Currey,  and  to  Professor  Quekett's  admirable  *  Treatise  ott 
the  Microscope.*  For  those  who  would  wish  to  refer  to  tbe 
subject  farther,  we  gire  a  list  of  the  principal  wofis  devoted 
to  this  instrument : — Robert  Hooke,  '  Micn^TajJiia,'  1667. 
Leenwenboek, '  Papers  in  Philosophical  Transactions,*  from 
1673.  Baker,  '  Employment  for  the  Microscope,'  1744. 
Adams,  '  Micrographia  Illustrated ;  or,  the  Knowled^  of 
the  Microscope  Explained,*  1746.  Adams,  jnn.  '  Micro- 
scopical Eaaayi^'  1787.  Pritchard,  'Microscopic  Cabioet,* 
dievalier, '  Des  Microscopes  et  de  lenr  Usiue.  Sir  Daiid 
Brewster,  'Treatise  on  the  Microscope.*  Joaeph  Jacksoi 
Uster,  *  Philosophicsl  Transactions,*  1829.  Rosa,  artute 
'  Microscope,*  in  '  Penny  Cyclopiedia,'  1639.  Carpenter, 
article  'Microscope,*  in  'Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.'  Mandl,  'Traits  Pratiquedo  Microscope,  1639. 
Scnleiden, '  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,'  translated  hj  Dr. 
Lankester,  appendix  '  On  the  Use  of  the  Microecope,*  1849. 
Eobin,  '  Du  Microscope  et  des  Injections.'  Hannover,  *  Oi 
the  Microscope,*  translated  by  Professor  Goodsir,  1853. 
Bennet,  *Ao  Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine,*  I853. 
Hogg,  '  The  Microscope,  its  History,  Construction,  and 
Application,'  1854.  '  The  Microscopical  Journal.'  '  Qaii- 
terly  Joomal  of  Microscopical  Sciences.'  Griffith  and 
flenfrey,  *  The  Micrographical  Dictionaiy/  1854-65.  * 

MIDDLEHAM.  [Yobebhire.1 

HIDDLESBOROUOH.  [Yoaisams.] 

MIDDLETON.   [Ddrhah  ;  LaHoasBiBX.1 

MIDDLETONITE.  [MiHBauoor,j9Ll.I 

MIDDLETOWN.  [Comkbcticdt.] 

MIDHURST.  [Sussex.] 

MIDLETON,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  sitoated  sesr 
the  head  of  the  north-eastern  branch  of  Cork  Harboor,  ia 
61"  65'  N.  lat,  8'  ](/  W.  long.,  13j  miles  E.  from  Cork  by 
road,  and  173^  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Dublin.  The  pop>- 
lation  in  1851  was  3676,  besides  2334  inmates  of  the  wc^- 
house. '  Midleton  Poor-law  Union  comprises  19  elerttsal 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  109,306  acres,  and  a  pomlitiaitii 
1851  of  44,049. 

Midleton  conusts  mainly  of  a  ipaciona  and  weU-hdK 
street  between  the  Avanachon  and  Rozhorong^  livera,  teimi- 
nating  at  each  end  in  a  bridge.  In  the  town  are  a  neit 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  nunnery,  a 
Free  school,  or  .college,  founded  in  1696,  which  had  30 
scholars  in  1852,  two  National  schools,  a  court-house,  a 
market-house,  a  bridewell,  a  fe\*er  hospital,  and  a  district 
dispensary.  There  are  also  distiUSH^  Jbnsiries, 
Digitized  by \jOOglC^ 
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itoret,  and  fionr-mills.  Yessela  of  300  tons  ascencl  to  BaiN 
lick,  within  half  a  mile  of  Midleton ;  and  at  the  port  of 
BalliDcarra,  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  large  shipments  are 
made  of  corn  and  other  provlaiosB.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
us  held  in  Midleton.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14tb,  July  5th, 
October  10th,  and  November  22Qd.  The  town  and  neigh- 
bonrhood  are  the  property  of  Visconnt  Midleton. 

MILBORNE.  [SoMERasTSBiRK.] 

MILDENHALL.  [Suffolk.] 

MIUTAIIY  AND  NAVAL  FORCES.  Under  'Great 
Britain/  in  Penny  Cyelopeedia,  toI.  xi.,  p.  420,  the  state  of 
the  aimy  and  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1838,  was 
gma,  HUGO  that  period,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  defi- 
dnneies  made  raparent  daring  the  war  afiainst  Russia,  several 
important  renuations  have  been  introdneed  into  the  army. 
To  the  branches  of  the  Artillery  and  the  corpa  of  En^neers, 
commissions  were  thrown  open  to  competitive  exanunation. 
with  a  marked  success.  After  a  certain  time,  not  yet  fixed' 
(April,  1858),  the  first  entrance  to  these  corps  is  to  be  made 
at  Sandhurst  Military  College,  bnt  it  woold  appear  that,  with 
very  slight  restrictit>ns,  these  corps,  as  well  as  staff  appoint- 
ments, will  still  be  open  to  public  competition.  The  com- 
petitors must  not  be  less  than  16,  nor  more  than  18, 
yean  of.  age,  they  most  have  testimonials  of  respectability, 
and  they  will  have  to  be  nominated  by  the  Commander-in- 
diisf,  before  they  can  be  received  for  examination. 

To  the  main  body  of.  the  army  Polities  have  been 
affinded  for  rewarding  extnordinaiy  merit  W  promotion 
tarn  the  tanks.  The  nse  of  the  Mmi^  and  Enfield  riflaa 
have  been  genecally  adopted  thronghont  the  army,  and 
jNuea  have  been  institatea  for  the  encooiagement  of  skill  in 
their  nse.  Some  alterations  also  have  been  made  in  the 
clothing  and  eqoipment  of  the  soldier,  which  as  far  as  tbey 
have  gone  have  been  improvements,  but  which  might  be 
jodidoialy  extended.  A  permanent  camp  was  also  formed 
at  Aldeiahott,  near  Bagshot,  in  1856,  where  field  operations 
ceoldbeeffectivelypenonned  ;  and  another  in  Ireland.  Also, 
in  consequence  of  a  medical  report  showing  the  fearfcl  mor- 
tality in  the  army  arising  from  sickness,  an  investigation  was 
ordered,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  the  main  cause  of  a 
mortality  which  considerably  more  than  doubled  the  average 
rate,  and  grsaUy  exceeded  even  that  of  the  moat  deleterious 
and  dangerous  trades,  was  the  ill-constructed  and  crowded 
■Ute  of  the  baiiacka.  In  March,  1858,  General '  Peel,  tha 
fieeretary  for  War,  aanonneed  tnat  anrveyors  had  been 
iqtpointed  to  examine  the  banacks,  and  that  prompt  means 
would  be  taken  to  remedy  these  evils. 

The  number  of  officers,  non-commisnoned  officers,  and 
rank  and  file,  voted  for  the  effective  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1857,  the  close  of 
the!  iussian  war,  was  244,716,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in  the 
East  Indies,  who  amounted  to  26,363 ;  the  number  of  the 
non-effective  service  was  2,000 ;  the  estimated  charge  was 
34,998,504^  ;  an  increase  of  30,378  men,  and  of  6,328,0071. 
of  charge,  over  the  preceding  year.  The  revised  estimate 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  ;£20,249,084. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1868,  there  were  voted 
186,756  men,  with  11,786  horses,  a  decrease  of  119,920 
men  from  the  preceding  year.  The  troops  in  the  East  Indies 
had  been  increased  to  30,197,  with  2^18  hones. 

For  the  year  ending  HUtch  31, 1859,  the  eatimate  waa  as 
iollom^ 
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There  are  threR  regiments  of  Life  Guards  and  Horse 
Guards,  one  battalion  of  Horse  Artillery,  7  regiments  of 


Dragoon  Onards,  and  16  regiments  of  fongoons  according  to 
the  Army  List  (I  to  17^  the  5th  having  been  disembodied), 
bnt  the  estimates  provide  for  18  regiments,  the  5th  being 
restored;  one  regunent  of  Royal  Artillery,  one  of  Royal 
Engineers,  a  Military  Train,  a  Medical  St^,  and  a  Com- 
missariat Staff.  The  Infantry  of  the  Line  consist  of  three 
regiments  of  Guards,  99  foot  regiments,  and  a  Rifle  Brigade. 
There  are  three  West  India  Regiments,  and  seven  Colonial 
Corps.  In  Jan.  1858,  according  to  the  Army  List,  there  were 
4  Field-Marshals,  67  Generals,  89  Lieutenant-Oenerals,  and 
220  Major-Generals. 

At  Uie  beginning  of  1857  the  army  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  independent  of  the  Queen's  troops,  amounted  to  about 
320,000  men,  of  which  34.630  were  cavalry,  and  7420 
artillery,  horse  and  foot,  vrith  616  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
European  officers  of  this  force  numbered  6215. 

This  was,  of  conrse,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  The  Bengal  army  mutinied  almost  to  a  man,  and 
what  remains  of  that  force  in  now  (April,  1868)  in  arms 
against  us.  Some  disaffection  has  also  probably  decreased 
the  numbers  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  royal  troops  has  been  greatly 
increased ;  but  so  many  are  still  dta  their  passage,  or  under 
orders  to  proceed  thither,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the 
precise  numbers.  On  the  whole  an  addition,  from  home  and 
from  gome  of  our  colonies,  of  more  than  50,000  has  been 
forwarded  to  India,  though  incessant  fatigue,  the  climate,  and 
frequent  fighting,  has  no  doubt  materially  thinned  their  ranks. 
The  Queen's  troops  in  India  for  1868-9  are  estimated  as 
follows :» 
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82,703 

92,739 
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The  amount  voted  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1857-8, 
was  11,443,235^ ;  for  1858-9  it  was  11,750,000;.  Of  this  in 
the  first  year  4,388,017/.,  and  in  the  last  4,361,0272.  were 
expended  on  rc^gimeiltal  and  staff  payments  and  allowances^ 
but  680,000^  in  the  last  year  was  to  be  paid  by  the  £a8t 
India  Company  on  account  of  the  etcess  of  number  of  men 
sent  to  India. 

The  amount  voted  for  the  Embodied  Militia  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1859,  was  660,000?.,  and  for  Volunteer 
Corps,  80,000t ;  for  1858  the  amount  had  been  60,282?: 

The  sum  eiqwnded  on  the  effective  service  of  the  army 
in  1857-8  was  9,221,360?.;  the  estimate  for  1858-9  was 
9,298,319?.;  on  the  non-effective  (pennons,  rewards,  uid 
allowances,)  2,221,875?.  and  2,240,068/. 

In  the  Na^  much  attention  has  been  given  to  instructing 
the  seamen  in  the  working  of  great  guna  This  has  been 
eminently  snecessfnl,  and  the  precinon  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  can  now  he  directed  and  disch^ged  has  added 
materially  to  their  efiidency  for  destructive  purposes. 

In  1857  the  total  navy  consisted  of  260  saflii^  veasalSi 
carrying  8722  guns,  and  202  steam  vessels  carrying  5060  guns, 
besides  160  gun-boats.  These  were  manned  by  40,776 
men,  including  officers,  and  there  were  in  addition  16,000 
maiines. 

In  Jan.  1868  there  were  in  commission  648  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  sailing  aud  steam-propelled  vessels,  mounting 
15,716  guns,  and  136  steam  gun-boats.  Of  the  ships  of  war, 
6  mounted  131  guns  each,  and  22  others  mounted  from  101 
to  120  guns  each.  The  arming  of  vessels  has  however  under- 
gone considerable  modification,  the  chief  objects  aimed  at 
now  are  focility  of  motion  in  the  ships,  and  weight  of  metal 
and  length  of  range  in  the  guns. 

The  Bag  officers  in  active  service  in  Jaimaty  1866  num- 
bered 81  admirals,  27  vice-admirab,  51  lear^dmirais,  366 
captains,  517  commanders,  1106  lienteiuuts,  345  masters, 
169  mates,  105  second  masters,  127  engineers,  327  surgeons, 
256  assistant-surgeons. 

Of  the  Koyal  IVfarines  there  are  104  companies,  of  which 
the  total  strength  is  estimated  at  15,000.,  They^anT  wm- 
manded  by  3  generals,  3  lieutehaiiti^geQtfQahi^  fcMj(«^a«als, 
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4  colonel*  eonvnandftnt,  fi  colonels  and  Moond  oomnundanti, 
19  ]ieateiuuitH;oloDela,120  captaiiu,  176  lientenanti,  &nd88 
second  lieutenaoU.  There  are  also  14  companies  of  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  with  1  colonel  and  second  commandant,  2 
lientenant-colond^  14  captaina,  37  tint  Uentenanti,  and  9 
second  lienteoants. 

Tha  total  ezpenditora  on  the  navy  fiv  the  yen  ending 
March  31,  16S7,  was  14,664,514^:,  an  amonnt  leaa  bj 
1,904,100/.  than  that  of  the  estimate  of  the  ^rosa  aom.  The 
vote  for  1806-9  was  for  44,380  seamen,  including  eoast-gnards, 
dec.,  and  10,000  maiinea ;  the  estimate  of  tha  ezpenditnre 
was  9,860,000^,  inclndii^  the  effsotiTa  and  non-efiieetiTe 
services. 

The  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  for  1657  (where  not  stated  to  the  contrary),  are 
given  as  follows  in  the  '  Gk>tha  Almanac '  for  1856. 

Anstria  had  64  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  number- 
ing, on  the  war  footing,  420,878  men  ;  14  frontier  regiments, 
with  fiS,SOO  men  :  20  battalions  of  light  in&ntiy,  unmbering 
32,034  men  ;  with  a  division  or  depot  of  light  infilmtiy,  nnm- 
bering  6,684  men.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  8  raglments  of 
cairassiera,  8  of  dragoon!,  IS  of  hnssars,  and  18  of  nhlans, 
amonnting  in  the  w£ile  to  70,376  men,  with  60,784  hones. 
The  artilleiy  ntimbered  08,614  men,  with  1,344  ineces  of 
cannon ;  the  engineers  and  staff  corps  amonnted  to  11,116 
men  ;  there  were  0  battalions  of  pioneers,  nnmbering  9,217 
men,  with  3,880  horses;  and  20,000  gendarmerie  (these  are 
the  armed  police),  in  12  r^ments.  There  are  also  many 
other  military  establishments,  snch  as  the  military  schools, 
with  7,640  stadents,  sanitary  corps  consisting  of  3,407  men, 
SI  depots,  with  garrison  and  frontier  battalions,  &c.  The 
Austrian  navy  numbered  101  vessels,  inclading02  gun-boats, 
and  9  transports,  the  whole  carrying  950  guns.  It  contains 
one  vessel  of  100  guns,  0  frigates,  carrying  together  160  guns, 
3  screw-steamer  frigates,  carrying  129  guns ;  the  remainder 
are  corvettes,  brigs,  and  smaller  craft.  The  popolation,  at 
the  end  of 1864,  was  39,411,309,  exclnuve  of  the  milit^. 

Bavaria  had  134,626  iofimtty;  22,879  cavalry ;  24,700 
artilleiy,  with  112  pieces  of  cannon ;  S^604  engineers ;  to- 
gether with  a  landwehr,  active  on  the  east  of  the  lUiine,  of 
04,000  in&ntiy  and  2,000  eavaliy.  The  popnlatim  was 
4,041,006. 

Belgium  possessed  an  army  of  16  regiments  of  infiutry, 
numbering  06,500  men;  7  regiments  of  cavalry  and  gen- 
darmerie, numbering  8,202  men,  with  7,080  horses  ;  4  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  nnmbering  6,700  men,  vrith  102  pieces  of 
cannon ;  one  regiment  of  engineers,  nnmbering 1,690 men ;  and 
%  corps  of  pontoneers,  numbering  076  men.  This  is  the  peace 
sstablishment,  and  forms  in  effect  a  total  force  of  100,000 
men  when  on  a  wat  footing.   The  population  was  4,030,828. 

For  Denmark  the  unmber  of  men  is  not  st^ed.  but  in 
time  of  peace  it  haa  a  general  staff,  a  corps  engueen,  S 
legiments  of  artiUerj,  with  96  pieces  of  cannon,  80  sqnad- 
Toiu  of  cavalry,  and  S3  battalions  of  tnJiuiliy.  There  is 
besides  a  corps  of  reserve,  composed  of  cavalry,  inlutry,  and 
artillery.  The  navy  numbered  119  vessels,  mounting  913 
guns,  of  which  4  are  ships  of  the  line,  hnd  11  are  steam- 
vessels,  canying  103  guns  j  of  the  remainder,  67  are  gun- 
boats, 17  transports,  and  other  small  vessels.  In  1806  the 
total  population  of  Denmark,  together  with  Sdileairig  Hol- 
stein,  and  other  dependencies,  was  2,600,000. 

In  France,  the  inbntry  of  various  sorts  numbered 
220,268  men,  the  cavalry  62,988,  the  artillery  34,262,  the 
gendarmerie  22,713,  the  engineers  9068,  the  staff  4340,  the 
military  train  4071,  the  veterans  1130,  military  intenihtnts 
6290,  the  foreign  legion  (Algeria)  6110;  riflemen  and 
indigenona  cavalry  (Algeria)  6737 ;  a  total  of '  378,911 
men.  In  1806  the  total  number  had  amounted  to  077,036 
men,  of  whom  there  were  in  Franca  310,347,  in  Africa 
64,230,  engaged  in  the  war  in  the  East  197,097,  and  in 
Italy  0307.  The  navy  in  1867  consisted  of  363  vessels,  of 
which  10  were  of  120  guns  each,  10  of  100, 15  of  90,  0  of 
80 ;  there  were  50  frigates  of  from  60  to  40  guns  each ;  the 
rest  were  smaller  vessels,  corvettes,  brigs,  and  a  few  steam- 
prilled  vessels  of  war.   The  populaUon  was  36,039,364. 

Hsnover  had  a  total  land  force  of  26,938  men,  of  which 
20,464  were  infantry,  3078  cavalry,  207  engineers,  2666 
artillery,  441  Rendarmerie,  and  32  itaff  officers.  The  popu- 
lation was  1,819,777. 

Naples  in  ItJflS  poaaessed  an  army  amounting  in  the  whole 
■  143,586  men.   Of  these  74,814  were  infantry,  6736  were 
vith  6000  hones ;  6322  were  artillery,  with  1347 


hon^a  t  8880  were  uigineers.  These  fomied  tos  leliTi 
army,  and  there  were  in  reserve  48,000  inbatry,  and  3OO0 
cavury.  The  navy  contained  98  vessels,  moaBting 
altogether  632  guns )  there  were  2  ships  of  the  Ime,  fi  uili^ 
and  14  steam  frigatea;  there  were  00  mortar  and  gaft'^batli^ 
and  other  small  vessels.  The  total  popolatiai  («  tha  Twi 
Sicilies  was  9,117,000  in  1806. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands  amoontad  to  08,498  am, 
of  whom  the  infantiy,  inclading  the  staff,  nnmber  43,8S8 
men ;  the  cavalry  4^ ;  tha  engineen  690 ;  the  artiUiir 
8867 ;  a  corps  of  pontoniers,  nnmbering  213;  and  S  eo» 
panics  of  gendarmerie.  Thenavyoomprise888«al}ofwhiA 
6  are  of  the  line  ;  16  frigates,  some  of  them  scrav-fteammj 
16  smaller  war  steamen  ;  58  gun-boats ;  the  remainder  in 
smallercraft  The  whole  carried  1934  gnns.  ThepopaUtigi 
of  the  Netherlands,  exclusive  of  the  coToniei,  was  3,487,617. 

In  Portugal  the  military  force  comprised  15,981  Inbob^ 
2,410  cavahy,  with  1,362  horses ;  1,024  artillery,  with  139 
horses,  and  240  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  SOOengioeen;  Iheie, 
with  the  staff,  sanitary  corps,  &c„  nuke  a  total  of  S6J^ 
men  in  active  service ;  and  there  are  alio  municipilpiri^ 
veterans  in  retreat,  and  othen,  with  ft  Kaaene  of  ^996,  miUl 
a  total  of  31,646  men.  "nMie  woe  independant  of  17,W 
men,  forming  the  armed  foree  of  ita  fneign  poiiessioni  Tk 
navy  conristed  of  39  vessels,  of  which  0  werediBanned,ndl 
being  built;  tluwhole  carried  362  guns,  and  wenmsiuiidly 
2181  men.  One  Teasel  carried  80  guns,  there  was  aaebi|lti 
of  00  guns,  6  steam-Teasels  carried  eaeh  36  gnu ;  &a  nt 
were  small.  The  continental  popolation  of  Fsrti^iaUH 
was  3,499,121. 

Prussia  had  an  army  on  the  peace  establishment  aiiioDitii| 
to  161,000  men.  It  comprised  98  r^ciments  or  batUlioMaf 
infantry  of  the  line,  60  regiments  of  cavalry,  9  rMiiuDti  of 
artillery,  with  664  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  corps  of  pio&M^ 
&c.  The  navy  consisted  of  00  vessels,  carrying  S66  gon, 
and  3,000  men.  There  were  S  failing  frigates  canying  BS 
gone,  S  steam-Mgates  canying  81  gons,  36  gui>baali«i& 
two  guns  each ;  the  rest  small  vessels,  some  ol  wUdi  wtm 
steamen.  Hie  popnlation  in  1666  waa  17,802,831,  iaviU 
year  Uie  military  force  waa  811,731. 

The  military  force  of  Rnsna  eompiiaes  96  npmnta  of 
infantry ;  40  r^menta  of  cavalry,  with  18  in  reiem ;  ud 
33  bribes  of  artillery,  with  3,966  pieoaa  of  cannm,  and  11 
regiments  of  engineen.  The  total  of  the  active  force  ooarti 
of  650,000  men,  with  141,691  honeo,  and  1,684  peeei  tf 
cannon ;  the  local  corps  amonnt  to  294,741  men,  ^ 
33,320"hot8ea,  and  422  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  a  reaam  oti- 
mated  at  70,000  men,  with  10,000  horsea.  Theirngikr 
army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Coasaks,  and  forming  a  ^ajA 
part  of  the  light  cavaliy,  numbered  127,200  men.  Ihentij 
was  divided  into  four  divisions :  the  B^tic  fleet,  ttw  Wlnto 
Sea. fleet, 'the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  fleet  of  the  PaofiE 
Ocean.  The  fint  consisted  of  6  sail  of  the  liM,3fript«, 
and  2  corvettes,  mounting  in  the  wh<^  740  gani,  mtk  t 
steam-frigates,  of  whidh  the  nnmhar  of  gnns  is  not  MiA', 
the  second  division  consisted  of  6  sail  of  the  Uae,  monstiig 
406  gnns,  and  8  frigates,  of  whidi  the  armament  is  not  giwi 
the  uiird  division  conaiBted  of  0  aail,  bnt  of  these  the  fcvciii 
not  given ;  and  the  fourth  division  consisted  of  8  sail  of  IIm 
line,  mounting  660  gons,  0  frigatea,  and  2  steam-THi^ 
There  were  also  a  eonnderable  number  of  gon-boati,  bc^ 
rowing-boats  and  steam-boats.  The  total  populatitm  of  tH 
empire  of  Russia  in  1851  waa  65,237,437. 

In  Sardinia  the  in^try  formed  20  regiments,  nomberuig 
26,410  men;  10  battalions  of  riflemen  f Bersaglieri), wiA 
3627  men ;  9  regimenta  of  cavalry,  witn  5175  men,  ui 
4352  horsea ;  3  regimenta  of  artillery,  with  4300  inei^ 
and  1279  horses;  2  corps  of  engineers,  with  1505  men  mi 
252  hones ;  and  3901  men  of  the  gendarmerie.  Thm 
are  other  militaiy  bodies,  snch  as  guards  of  the  pahc^ 
invalids,  iu.,  brinpng  up  the  total  to  48,878  men.  Tia 
marine  force  insisted  of  4  sailing  and  4  steam  f^^^^ 
4  corvettes,  3  brigantines,  1  brig,  10  steam-boats,  &c.,  m  d 
40  vessels  of  war,  with  900  guns.  The  p<^alatioii,  iod»- 
ing  the  continental  possessions,  with  Sardinia  and  Capn^ 
waa,  in  1848,  4,916,084. 

Saxony  had  10,748  men  of  infantry  of  the  Une  ;  4003  « 
light  infantry  ;  3208  cavalry,  and  2420  in  the  artilW*  ■ 
total  of  20,396  men,  not  including  the  reserve.  Thepop«- 
lation  in  1855  was  2,039,075.  ^ 

Spain  had  70,317  infantry  troops ;  12,894  cavshr,  ™ 
7998  horses;  10,680  artillerymen,  with  1670  boaui 
2786  engineen ;  10,7^7:  gfffl^ffiyajfei^^Ug^t?^ '  ** 
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803  provincial  guards  in  the  Canaries ;  a  total  of  112,60S 
men,  with  11,980  horaea.  There  is  also  a  corps  of  carahi- 
neers  consisting  of  75  companieB,  of  which  11  are  cavalry, 
which  form  the  frontier  guard.  There  are  likewise  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  forces  iu  Cuba,  and  other  foreign  pos- 
sessions. The  navy  coDtdsts  of  51  sailing  ships,  and  42 
steam-vessels ;  there  were  3  ships  of  the  liDe,  10  frigates, 
ranging  from  42  guns  to  2  guns ;  6  corvettes,  11  brigantines, 
the  whole  mountiiig  llOOsons.  There  are  also  a  large 
immber  of  gun-boats,  Sx.  The  total  number  of  men  on 
board  the  wkole  was  1S,177.  The  population  of  Spain  in 
1866-7  was  nearly  17,000,000. 

In  Sweden  the  military  force  la  somewhat  peculiar.  A 
part  consistB  of  enrolled  troops  enlisted  for  six  years ; 
another  part  (called  Indelta)  are  cantoned  in  different 
places,  and  are  paid  by  the  owners  of  estates,  and  partly  by 
the  crown ;  having  also  a  house  and  some  ground  inmished 
to  each  man ;  dunng  war  they  are  paid  wholly  by  the  crown, 
and  in  peace  they  are  assembled  once  a  year  for  four  weeks 
to  be  exercised  and  reviewed ;  a  third  part  consists  of  the 
militia  of  Gothland,  who  are  only  avaUable  for  home  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  fourth  part  consists  of  the  troops  raised  by 
conscription,  to  which  every  Swede  between  20  and  25  yesrs 
of  age  ii  liable.  The  total  force  tlini  composed  amounts 
to  144,013  men.  The  enrolled  troops  form  3  regiments 
of  in&ntiy,  S  of  cavalry,  and  3  of  artillery,  and  nnmber 
altogether  7693  men,  exdi^ve  of  officen ;  the  cantoned 
troops  number  33,405  men ;  the  Ckithland  militia  numbers 
7621  men ;  and  the  troops  raiised  by  conEcription  number 
95,295  men.  Norway  had  a  military  force  of  11,924  in- 
fantry, 1070  cavalry,  1330  artillery,  with  9160  of  the 
kndwehr.  The  navy  possessed  897  vessels  of  various 
sizes  ;  it  had  10  vessels  of  the  line,  6  Mgates,  3  corvettes  ; 
but  its  greatest  strength  consisted  of  a  swarm  of  gun^boats 
and  vessels  of  a  similar  character,  there  being  694  row- 
boats,  besides  77  shallops,  and  122  yawls  carrying  guns. 
The  navy  of  Norway  consisted  of  142  vessels,  mounting 
450  cannon ;  of  these  3  were  frigate,  4  corvettes.  125  gnn- 
boats,  &c.  The  maritime  otrnwuiption  amoonted  to  46,000 
men.  The  united  population  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1855  waa  5,076,088. 

Of  Switzerland  the  army  consisted  of  108,000  men,  of 
whom  76,000  formed  the  regular  army,  and  32,000  the 
reserve.  The  regular  army  comprised  74  battiiUons  of 
infantry,  45  companies  of  riflemen,  29  companies  of  cavalry, 
40  companies  of  artillery,  and  9  companies  of  engineers. 
The  population  of  Switzerland  in  1850  was  1,417,754. 

Turkey  had  an  army  comprising  100,800  infantry,  17,280 
cavalry,  7800  artillery,  with  5200  additional  in  fortresses, 
1600  engineers,  16,000  detached  troops  in  Candia,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis,  and  30,000  gendarmerie;  a  total  of  178,680  men, 
with  a  reserve  of  125,880  men.  The  navy  in  1853  com- 
prised 70  vessels,  manned  with  34,000  seamen,  and  4000 
marines.  The  population  of  Turkey  in  1844  (the  latest 
taken)  was  36,600,000. 

WUrtemberg  had  on  the  peace  eatahliahment,  6149  infantry 
troops,  1972  cavaliy,  and  1662  artillery,  [engineers,  &c., 
making  a  total  of  9683  men ;  on  a  war  establishment  these 
can  be  raised  to  22,016.  The  popalatiou  of  Wnrtemherg  in 
1855  was  1,609,729. 

The  United  States  of  America  possessed  an  army  com- 
posed of  1  corps  of  engineers,  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  4  regi- 
ments of  artilltry,  and  10  regiments  of  infantry.  The  whole 
effective  force  wa»  15,502  men  ;  but  in  addition,  the  militia 
numbered  51,067  officei-s,  and  1,885,662  men.  The  navy 
consisted  of  74  vessels,  mounting  2244  guns.  There  were 
10  sail  of  the  line  ranging  from  120  to  84  guns  ;  13  frigates 
tanging  from  56  to  50  guns,  most  of  the  guns  of  large  cahbre, 
and  many  of  the  vesseu  propelled  bv  steam  of  most  excellent 
oonstniedon.  The  popnUtion  of  the  United  States  in  1656 
was  27,601,708. 

MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS.  The  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  of  late  years  in  modifying  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  law  for  off'ences  which  are  cojpisable  in 
cnmiiial  courts,  has  been  extended  to  those  which  may  be 
inflicted  by  courts  martial  for  military  offences.  One  mute- 
rial  alteration  consists  in  the  limiting  of  corpoitil  punish- 
ments; the  utmoBt  extent  to  which  flogi;ing  can  now  be 
carried  being  fifty  huthes.    See  Annual  Mutiny  Acts. 

MILITIA.  The  qualifications  of  the  oflicers  of  this  con- 
■Ututional  force  are  now  regulated  by  the  Statute  16  St  16 
Vict.  c.  50.  There  have  betn  of  late  years  several  statutes, 
modifying  in  other  details  the  law  relating  to  the  miUiia, 


which,  it  woold  appear,  cannot  serve  oat  of  the  king- 
dom except  with  the  consent  of  Parliament  (18  &  19  Vict, 
c.  n. 

MILLER,  HUGH,  an  eminent  geologist.  He  was  bom 
at  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of  ScoUand,  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 180S.  He  was  descended  from  a  humble  family,  who 
had  been  Imig  known  in  the  parish  of  Cromarty  as  sailors. 
His  fother  became  erentnally  possessed  of  a  small  vessel  of 
hb  own^  in  whidi  he  wai  lost,  vrikiirt  Hagh  Mitler  wsa  yet 
a  child.  In  a  work  ontitled  *  My  Behools  and  Schoolmasten^ 
or  the  Story  of  my  EduoaUon,*  he  has  ^ven  not  only  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  own  Ufa,  bnt  that  of  his  £ather,  and 
many  of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  received  his  first 
edncatioQ  at  the  parish  school,  where  he  was  early  distin- 
guished for  his  fondness  for  poetry  and  poetical  composition. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  large  reader,  and  ulaced  under  con- 
tribution the  libraries  of  the  parish.  In  t^is  way  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  literature,  which 
availed  him  in  after  life.  Bat  the  most  important  part  of 
his  education  consisted  in  the  natural  history  instruction  ha 
received  from  an  nncle  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  ob- 
aer\'ation  of  natural  phenomena.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  aspirations,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
learning  the  trade  of  »  mason.  This  occupation  howenr 
nnexpectedly  fostered  the  taste  he  had  acquired  for  the  study 
of  natural  histoiy  ;  and  whilst  hewing  blocks  of  stone  in  Uie 
quarry,  he  was  diligently  studying  the  traces  they  exhibited 
of  their  past  histoiy.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  prepared 
himself  to  become  the  historian  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone, 
amongst  the  rocks  of  which  he  principally  worked.  His 
first  literaiy  efforts  were  not  however  directed  to  geology. 
He  was  early  devoted  to  the  muses,  and  was  induced,  by 
the  refusal  of  a  newspaper  to  print  one  of  his  poeticu 
effusions,  to  publish  a  book  of  poetry.  This  work,  though  it 
failed  to  ^ve  him  a  position  aa  a  poet,  drew  towards  him 
the  attention  of  friends,  which  resulted  in  his  ^ving  np 
jus  mason's  employment  anct  becoming  accountant  m  a  bank 
in  his  native  town.  This  appointment  gave  him  more  leisure 
for  literature.  He  became  a  frequent  contribotor  to  news- 
apersj  more  especially  the  ^  Inverness  Courier ; '  bat  hii 
rst  distinct  prosie  publication  was  entitled  'Scenes  and 
Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland.*  Although  the  subject 
of  this  work  was  only  of  local  interest,  the  purity  of  its 
style  and  the  thought  and  feeling  thrown  into  the  subject 
discussed,  made  it  a  popular  work,  and  several  editions  liave 
been  printed. 

With  naturally  strong  feelings,  and  a  power  of  writing 
rapidly  and  impressively,  it  migtit  be  expected  that  a  man 
in  Mr.  Miller's  position  would  enter  into  the  great  discussion 
which  terminated  in  a  rupture  of  the  Scotch  church,  ^ta 
first  publication  on  the  subject  was  entitled  '  Letter  from  one 
of  the  Scotch  people  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vanx,  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  lordship  in  the 
Auchterarder  case.*  This  letter,  which  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  *  Church  Principles,*  as  the  "  elegant 
and  masculine  production  of  Hugh  Miller,"  drew  at  once 
upon  the  author  the  attention  of  the  Free  Church  party. 
They  had  long  felt  the  need  of  an  oi;g^,and  the  man  had 
at  length  appeared  who  was  capable  of  undertaking  its  con- 
duct. The  'Witness'  newspaper  was  started,  and  Mr. 
Miller  waa  invited  to  accept  its  editorship.  This  paper  was 
published  twice  a  week,  and  conducted  with  great  ability 
by  Mr.  Miller  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Although  never 
failing  in  the  polemical  and  political  departments,  he  found 
time  to  arrange  his  geological  experience^  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  '  Witness.*  Tbese  papers 
excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  geologists  who 
assembled  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Glas^w  in  1840.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
and  Dr.  Bockland,  were  amongst  the  first  to  express  tlieir 
astonishment  at  the  amount  of  new  matter  which  was  thus 
for  the  first  time  brought  before  tiiem.  Professor  Agassiz, 
who  was  also  present  at  this  meetins,  named  one  of  the 
fishes  which  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Miller  Ptericthys 
Milleri,  after  its  discoverer.  These  papers  were  afterwards 
published  in  a  volume,  '  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New 
\Valk3  in  an  Old  Field.'  This  work  is  written  in  a  stylo 
remarkably  pleasing,  and  treats  of  the  great  facts  of  geology 
in  a  peculiarly  attractive  manner.  It  has  had  a  very  large  sale, 
au.l  still  remains  one  of  the  most  popular  works  on  geology 
in  the  English  language.  Its  scientific  merit  consists  in  the 
desciiption  of  a  number  of  new  fosi>il  forms  of  animals  he- 
longing  to  a  form^oa  which  ^<^^Ji^  ^y^l^^^MJ^T^'^^ 
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lieation,  been  reguded  u  almost  deititaie  of  the  remains  of 
animal  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Miller  had  never  visited  England.  He.  now 
niade  a  journey  to  London,  and  with  pen  in  band  made 
uotea  of  what  he  eaw  and  felt.  These  notes  he  published  on 
his  retam  under  the  title  of  '  First  Impressions  of  England 
and  its  People.*  This  work  has  also  had  a  veiy  considerable 
eircolation.  An  anonymous  work  entitled, '  Vestiges  of  the 
Natunl  History  of  CrMtion,'  was  pablished  in  1844,  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  not  l«iat  in  the  rel^os  Torld. 
The  diieoveiy  of  a  fish  and  a  plant  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
fiunished  Afir.  Miller  with  arguments  against  the  viawi  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges.'  These  he  embodied  in  a  work 
entitled  'Footprints  of  tbe  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of 
Stromness.*  It  embraced  a  general  view  of  the  natural  history 
of  creation,  and  is  regarded  as  an  able  exposition  of  tbe  views 
of  geologists  on  the  mteresting  points  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Like  the  author's  other  works  it  has  had  a  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Miller  also  published  other  works  and  papers  on 
geology.  In  1848  he  pablished  '  The  Geol<^  of  the  Bass.* 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  in 
18C0  he  read  a  paper  on  '  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  in 
some  ancient  Ganoids  *  (Fishes).  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Glasgow  in  1855  he  ^ve  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  Fossil  Flora  of  Scotland.  He  also  lectured  in  Edin- 
bnigh  and  London  on  geological  subjects.  Mr.  Miller's 
death  was  sudden  and  very  startling.  Cm  tiie  morning  of  the 
S4th  of  December,  1806,  he  was  found  dead  in  hia  room,  shot 
UiTon^  the  body,  and  under  circnmatancea  which  left  no 
doubt  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  latterly 
eogatfed.  in  addition  to  hia  editorial  labours,  at  a  work 
caOed  *  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,'  and  his  brain,  already 
diseased,  had  become  strongly  excited.  An  old  habit,  that 
of  sleep-walking,  had  letumed  upon  him.  He  had,  through 
fear  of  robbers,  Kept  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  room  ;  and  with 
this  pistol,  in  a  paroxysm  of  bis  disease,  he  put  an  end  to  hia 
life.  The  work  which  he  had  thus  completed  on  the  day 
preceding  his  death,  was  shortly  atterwarai  poUiahed,  and 
had  a  la^e  sale. 

Hia  death  caused  a  most  punful  excitement  Few  men 
have  occupied  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  hia 
coontiymen.  He  was  a  noble  example  of  what  aelf-odncfr- 
tion  can  do  for  n  man,  and  whether  regarded  as  the  fearless 
and  independent  witter,  or  the  man  of  Utentnrs  and  science, 
his  character  must  cli^m  the  reapeet  and  admiiatiom  of 
posterity. 

MILLER'S  THUMB.  [Cottus.] 

MILLTHORPE  OR  MrLNTHO"RPE.  [Wkstiiorklimd.} 

MILNE,  JOSHUA,  an  eminent  actuary,  was  bom  in 
1776.  He  received  a  good  education,  became  particularly 
skilful  in  mathematics,  and  acquired  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  langusges.  When  about  forty  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  actuniy  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Office,  a  situ- 
atwn  which  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  His 
'Treatise  on  Aiinaitiea,*snbhshed  in  181ft  in  2  vols.  8vo,  is 
one  of  the  the  nniversalfy-ackDowIedged  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  life  asanranee,  for  the  ca^alationa  of  wl^  he 
invented  and  described  a  new  system  of  notation.  Mr. 
Milne  had  also  paid  some  attention  to  botany,  and  was  said 
to  have  possessed  one  of  the  beat  botanical  libraries  in 
London.  His  uniform  courtesy  gained  him  general  esteem, 
and  his  information  and  assistance  were  readily  given 
wherever  they  might  servea  useful  purpose.  He  died  Jan.4, 
1851,  having  unfortunately  become  mentally  incapacitated  for 
fulfilli:^  his  official  duties  a  few  years  earber. 

MILTON  ABBAS.  rDOBSETSHIRB.] 

MILVERTON.  [Somsrsbtshirs.I 
MIMOSA,^  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Zeffumitiota.    It  has  polygamous  flowers ;  petals  4  or 
0,  connected  together  into  a  4-or-^!-cleft  funnel-shaped  corolla ; 
stamens  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla,  or  in  the  stipe  of 
the  ovary,  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or 
double  or  triple  that  number ;  legumecompressed,  flat,  1-  or 
many-jointed;  jointo  one-ae«ied;  ribs  permanent;  stipules 
petiolar;  leaves  bipinnate,  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  pmnaa, 
each  pinna  hearing  two  or  many  pairs  of  leaflets ;  flowers 
rose-coloured  or  white,  disposed  in  heads.    The  leaves  are  ' 
frequently  sensible  to  touch,  as  in  the  Sensitive  Plant.   The  ' 
species  are  very  numerous. 

M.  tensiUva,  th&  Sensitive  Plant,  bos  prickly  stems  and 
tioles ;  leaHets  ovate-acute,  dotted,  with  adpressed  pili 
neath,  but  gUbrous  above.   It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
flowers  are  rose^onred  and  tetrudrons.  The  leaflets  are 
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sensitive  to  touch,  but  not  so  mnch  so  as  the  foUowiag 

species. 

M.  pudiea  has  a  prickly  herbaceons  stem,  witii  the 
petioles  and  peduncles  more  or  less  beset  with  stiff  hairs  or 
bristles  ;  leaves  somewhat  digitately  pinnate,  wiUi  4  piims, 
each  pinna  bearing  many  purs  of  Imear  leaflets,  it  is  a 
native  of  Braril,  and  is  commonly  grown  in  onr  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Sensitive  Plant,  the  leaves  fedling  on  the 
slightest  touch.  The  roots  of  this  plant  and  its  allies  emit  a 
most  oftosive  smell,  resembling  the  odonr  cf  a  aewec  at 
the  time  of  impending  run.  The  legumes  of  M.  at^omarit, 
aecordhig  to  Royle,  mm  a  eonnderable  article  of  commeree 
in  India  on  accoont  of  their  aaponaeeoos  qoaliUea.  ^boh 
nvB  Plants.] 
MIMOTAMIO  ACID.  [Chxhistet,  S.  2.] 
MIMULUS,a  genus  of  Plants  belonging'to  the  nstoial 
order  Scorphulatiaeece,  It  has  a  tubular  calyx,  5-aii^ed  and 
6-toothed ;  corolla  ringent,  upper  lip  S-lobed,  lower  one 
trifid,  usually  bigibbous  at  the  base,  segments  all  flat; 
stamens  4,  didynamons,  inclosed  ;  cells  of  anthers  diverging 
or  divaricate,  at  length  subconfluent;  stigma  bilameUate; 
capsule  hardly  furrowed,  2-valved,  valves  entire  with,  flat 
margins,  dissepiment  at  length  free;  placentas  adnate.  The 
species  are  erect  or  procumbent,  glabrous,  nuely  viUwu 
Iwrba,  with  nsoally  tetragonal  stems;  leaves  cmposite,  nsoUIy 
toothed,  rarely  quite  entire ;  floweis  axiluiy,  soUtaiy, 
pedicellate,  superior  ones  sometimes  racemose. 

M.  luteuty  Yellow-FloweFed  Monkey  Flower,  has  lesres 
closely  toothed,  lower  ones  on  long  petioles,  OTSta  or  boii» 
what  lyrate,  superior  ones  rounded  cordately,  stem  claqnne; 
calyx  ovate,  but  canqanulate  in  the  fructiferous  state,  with 
ovate-acute  teeth,  the  upper  tooth  larger.  It  is  a  native  ef 
Chili.  Babington  says  it  has  become  nat^raliTpwl  is 
Great  Britain.  The  corolla  is  ^Udw,  with  *  dark  merit  in 
the  mouth. 

M,  Motckatua,  Musk-Scented  Moukey-FIower,  has  diffuse 
stems  clothed  with  woolly  villi ;  leaves  petiolaie,  ovate,  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  a  little  toothed,  rounded  at  the  base,  rather 
pilose,  and  somewhat  clammy ;  calyx  tubular,  bat  ohltHig'  in 
the  frnit-bearing  state,  with  lanceolate  unequal  teeth.  It  is 
a  native  about  tjie  Columbia  River,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  The  plant  exhales  a  strong  scent  of  mnsik. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  The  plant  is  diffoa^ 
rooUng  at  the  base. 
MIMUS.  [MocKiHaBiRn.] 

MIMUSOPS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natanl 
order  Sapotaceot,  It  has  a  calyx  6-  to  8- parted ;  segmiaia 
disposed  in  a  twin  order ;  corolla  with  a  double  row  of  ugr 
ments,  the  outer  row  containing  from  6  to  16  in  nnrnbei; 
which  are  either  entire  or  divided,  the  inner  row  containing 
6  or  8  entire  segments  ;  antheriferous  stamens  6  or  8,  oppo- 
site the  inner  segment  of  tbe  corolla,  alternating  with  as 
many  sterile  ones ;  ovarium  6-8-celled  ;  berr^  1-  or  few* 
seeded  from  abortion.  The  species  are  trees  with  alternate 
quite-entire  glabrous  coriaceous  leaves,  and  axillary  fsyirl^ 
of  l-fiowered  pedicels.  The  flowers  ore  small  and  white; 
the  fruit  edible. 

if.  Ekngi  has  oval-laneeolate  or  oblong  leaves,  acuminated, 
glabrous ;  pedicels  many^  together,  shorter  than  the  petiide^ 
which  are  glabrous.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  when 
it  is  much  planted  on  account  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  which 
come  out  chiefly  in  the  hot  season.  A  frasrant  water  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers.  The  seeds  yield  an  abnndancs  of 
oil  in  request  for  painters.  The  leaves  an  said  to  pmdaoe 
an  extraordinary  noise  when  burnt 

M.  Kaki  has  obovate  leaves,  very  blunt,  silvery  or  houy 
beneath,  hardly  three  times  as  long  as  the  petioles,  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  flowers  fascicled,  hexandross. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia  within  the 
tropic.   The  tree  yields  a  gum,  and  the  fruit  has  a  swe^iA 
taste,  and  is  much  eaten  by  the  naUves  of  India. 
MINCHINHAMPTON.  [Gmoosstushibb.] 
MINEHEAD.  {SoMBBSinsHiBE.] 
MINERALOGY,  according  to  the  definition  girea 
Eirwan,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  substances  from 
«ach  other.   It  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  sdence  and  an 
I  art :  an  a  science,  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  reqnisite  for 
snpplying  accurate  descriptions  of  minerals,  and  forming 
V  hat  may  be  termed  a  natural  classification ;  and  an  art, 
in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  descriptive  characten 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  distingnishing  minerals  fron 
each  other. 

Mineralogy  then  must  be  con^bnd  as  iniladiii^  tks 
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ch«iiicBl  oimipoaition  of  bodies,  and  an  accoant  of  their 
extenial  or  phy^ica1  properties.  Both  are  requisite,  for  sob- 
•tances  occur  which  agree  in  their  chemical  composition,  and 
exhibit  differences  in  their  external  characters ;  wliile  there 
are  other  bodies  which  differ  in  their  chemical  constitution, 
bat  agree  in  tbeir  external  properties. 

Varions  methods  of  arrangement  of  minerals  have  been 
propoeed  by  different  aothots.  According  to  Werner,  mine- 
rals were  divided  into  the  foor  classes  of  earthy  minerals, 
•aline  minerals,  inflammables,  and  metals ;  Karsten  classed 
them  nnder  the  heads  of  earths,  salts,  combnstibles,  and 
metals ;  Hauy  divided  minerals  into  acddiferoos  earthy  sab- 
stances,  earthy  sabstances,  non-metallic  combnatible  bodies, 
metallic  bodies,  anbstanceg  not  laffieiently  known  to  admit 
of  ebunfication,  rocks,  and  Toleanic  prodocts.  In  Phillips's 
'  Elements  of  Mineralogy,'  the  classes  are  earthy  minerals, 
alkaJintt-eartbT  minerals,  asiAa,  acidiferons  earthy  minerals, 
addiferons  a^Kaline  minerals,  native  metals,  metalliferous 
minerals,  and  combustible  minerals.  Berzetius  attempted  a 
strictly  chemical  classification  of  minerals  :  he  has,  however, 
candidly  adnutted  that  considerable  difficaltiea  attend  this 
method,  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  as  to  what  are  the  essential  ud  what  the  aoddental 
constituents  of  a  mineral. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  Dnfrenoy,  as  given  in 
AmCaasor  Anst^'s  *  filementaiy  Course  of  Geology,*  &c : — 

dan  I.— ^Simste  bodies,  or  Knaiy  Compounds  never  bases, 
gmerally  essential  ingredients  in  combinations,  and 
•erring  as  proximate  dements. 


Gxonp  1,  Hydrogen. 
8.  Carbon. 
S.  Silicon. 

Class  II.— Alkaline  Salts. 
Qmap  1.  Salts  of  Amm<mla. 
2.  Salts  of  Potash. 


4.  Sniphnr. 

5.  Seleniomi 


3.  Salts  of  Soda. 


Cian  III.— Alkaline  Earths,  and  Earths. 

Qioap  I.  Balta  of  Barytes.  4,  Salts  of  Magnesia. 

S.  Salto  of  Strontia.         6.  Salts  of  Yttria. 
3.  Salts  of  Idme.  6.  Salts  of  Alomina. 

Class  IV.— Silicates. 

Group  1.  Anhydrous  Aluminous  Silicates. 

5.  Hv^us  Aluminous  Silicates. 

3.  Silicates  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  or  their 

isomorphs. 

4.  Alnminoua  and  Alkaline  Silicates,  and  their 

isomoiphs. 

fi.  Hydrous  Alnminons  Silicates  with  Alkaline 
and  Ume  bases,  and  their  isomoiphi. 

6.  Non-alaminoas  Silicates. 

a.  With  Lime  as  a  base. 
h.  With  Zircon  as  a  base. 
e.  With  several  bases.  ' 

7.  Silico-Aluminates. 

8.  Silico-Fluatea. 

9.  Silico-Borates. 

10.  Silico-Titanates. 

11.  Silico-Salphorets. 

12.  Alaminates. 


ClaiB  v.— Metals. 

Gnrap  1.  Ceriam. 

5.  Manganese. 

3.  Iron. 

4.  Chromiom. 

6.  Cobalt. 

6.  Nickel. 

7.  Zinc. 

8.  Tellnrium. 

9.  Cadmium. 

10.  Antimony. 

11.  Arsenic. 

12.  Mercury. 

13.  Titanium. 

14.  Tantalium. 
16.  Niobium. 
16.  Felopium. 


17.  Ilmemam. 

18.  Lead. 

19.  Tin. 

20.  Bismuth. 

21.  Iranium. 

22.  Tungsten. 

23.  Molybdeom. 

24.  Vanadium. 

25.  Copper. 

26.  Silica. 

27.  Gold. 

28.  Platinum. 

29.  Iridium. 

30.  Osmium. 

31.  Rhodium. 

32.  Palladium. 


Danm  in  his  nsef ul '  Manual  of  Mineralogy,'  adopts  the 
Mlowiiig  ebsitflcatien  ^^ 


ClaH  I.— Oaseti  conaisting  of  or  cootHning  Nitrccen  oc 
Hydrogen. 

Class  II.— Water. 

Class  HI.— Carbon,  and  Compounds  of  Catfaon. 
Class  IV,— Sulphnr. 

Class  V. — Haloid  Minerals :  Compoands  of  the  Alkalies 
and  Earths  with  the  Soluble  Acids,  or  of  their  Metala 
with  Chlorine  or  Fluorine. 
1.  Salts  of  Ammwiia. 
S.  Salts  of  Potash. 
S.SalUofSoda. 
4.  SalU  of  Barytea. 


fi.  Salts  of  Strontia. 

6.  Salts  of  Lime. 

7.  Salts  of  Magnesia. 

8.  Salts  of  Alntnina. 


Class VI.— Earthy  Minerals:  Silica  and  Silieeons  or 
Alnnuttoos  Componnds  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earthi. 
1.  Silica.  6.  Glucina. 

S.  Lime.  ^  6.  Zirconia. 

3.  Magnesia.  '  7.  Thoria. 

4.  Alnmina. 

Clan  VU.— Metals  and  MetaUic  Ores. 

1.  Metals  easily  oxidisable  :  Iron,  Lead,  Copper, 

Mercuiy,  &a 

2.  Noble  MeUls :  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Mineralogy  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  compoution  and  of  the  external 
and  physical  i»opratjes  of  minwals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  great  classes  of  crystallised  and  nncr^tallised. 
With  respect  to  regularly  crsrstallised  minerals,  we  refer  fax 
an  aeeonnt  oi  their  ftHmis  to  what  is  stated  under  Caysrai^ 
LooRArny.  Thera  are  some  sobstances  which  do  not  assume 
rwilar  forms,  but  have  an  imperfect  crystalline  structon  ; 
while  those  bodies  which  are  not  either  ciystallised  or 
crystalline,  nnleaa  they  are  pulverulent,  are  described  as 
massive,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  snoh  as  possess  par- 
ticular fums,  as  botiyoidal,  mammellated,  nodnlar,  stalactitic, 
reniform,  glmmlar,  ud  amorphona,  or  ^rohont  any  partienlar 
form. 

The  struotare  of  minerals  is  an  important  featara.  It  may 
be  Columnar,  Lamellar,  or  Granular.  The  following  are 
ez|danations  of  the  terms  used  in  dMcriMng  the  difiermt 
kinds  of  columnar  stmctnro  >- 

Fibrous :  when  the  colnmns  are  minnte  and  lie  in  the  same 
direction,  as  gypsum  and  asbestos.  ■  f^brons  minerals  veiy 
commonly  have  a  silky  Instie ;  a  fibrous  miefy  of  grosam, 
and  one  of  calc-spar  nave  dne  lustre  veiy  atrougly,  and  each 
is  often  called  satin-spar. 

Reticolated :  when  the  fibrM,  or  columns,  cross  in  varions 
directions,  and  produce  an  appearance  having  some  resemb- 
lance to  a  net. 

Stellated :  when  they  radiate  from  a  centre  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  produce  a  atar-like  appearance.  Stilbife  and 
gypsum  are  examples. 

Radiated  divergent :  when  the  ciystalB  radiate  from  a 
centre  without  producing  stellar  forms.  Examples,  quartz, 
gray  antimony. 

In  the  lamellar  Structore  the  lamina  or  leaves  may  bo 
thick,  or  veiy  thin ;  tbey  sometimes  separate  easily,  and 
BODietinwB  with  great  diffical^.  When  the  laminte  are  iMn 
and  separate  easily,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  Foliaceous. 
Mica  is  a  atiildng  example,  and  the  term,Midaceoas  is  often 
used  to  describe  this  stracture.  When  the  laminn  are  thick, 
the  term  Tabular  is  often  applied ;  quartz  and  heavy  spar 
afford  examples.  The  ]amina»  may  be  elastic,  as  in  mica, 
flexible,  as  in  talc,  or  graphite,  or  brittle,  as  in  diallage. 
Small  lamina  an  sometimes  arranged  in  stellar  shapes ;  this 
occurs  in  mica. 

When  the  grains  in  the  texture  of  a  mineral  are  coarse,  it 
is  said  to  be  Cmrsely  Oranalar,  as  in  granular  marble ;  when 
fine,  Finely  Granular,  as  in  granular  quartz ;  and  if  no  grains 
can  be  detected  with  the  eye,  the  structure  is  described  aa 
Impalpable,  as  in  chalcedoay.  Granalar  minerals,  when 
easily  cmmblsd  by  the  finger,  are  said  to  fae  Friable. 

Massive  minenus  also  take  certain  imitative  shapes,  net 
peculiar  to  either  of  these  varieties  of  structure.  The  foilow- 
ing  terms  are  nsed  in  describing  imitative  forms : 

Globular :  when  the  shape  is  spherical  or  nearly  so :  the 
stmctnre  may  be  Columnar  and  Badiataag,  or  it  may  be 
Concentric,  conristing  of  coats  like  an  onion.   When  thqr 
are  attached,  they  an  called  Implanted  Qtobnles.     1  ^ 
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Renirorm ;  kidoey-ahaped.  Iq  strnctnre,  they  m  like 
globular  shapes. 

Botryoidal :  wben  a  sarface  coDsiaU  of  a  groap  of  rounded 
promiDeDces.  The  promineiices  or  globnln  oanally  consist 
of  fibres  radiating  from  the  centre. 

MammiUaiy :  resembling  tlw  botryoidalj  bat  eoDuating  of 
laiger  prominences. 

Vilifons :  like  a  thread. 

Aeicalar :  slender  like  a  naedb. 

Btalactitic :  having  the  form  of  a  eylindex  or  cone  hanging 
from  the  roofs  of  cavities  or  caves.   The  term  stalactite  is 

Qsually  restricted  to  the  cylinders  of  carbonate  of  lime  hang- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  cavema  ;  but  other  tninffl^a  are  said  to 
have  a  atalactitie  fonn  when  resembling  these  in  their  general 
shape  and  origin.  Chalcedony  and  brdwn  Iron-ore  are  often 
atalactitie. 

Reticulated :  net-like. 

Dmsy :  a  surface  is  said  to  be  drosy  y/hea  covered  with 
minute  cirstals. 

Amorphous — shapeless :  having  no  regular  stmctnre  or 
form,  either  crystalline  or  imitative. ' 

Crystals  are  also  called  Pseadomorphoos,  A  pseodomor- 
phona  ctystal  u  one  that  hu  a  form  whidk  ii  for^gn  to  the 
species  to  which  the  mbstance  belongs. 

Crystals  sometimes  undergo  a  change  of  composition  from 
aqneons  or  some  other  agency,  without  losing  their  form ;  for 
example,  octahedrons  of  spind  change  to  steatite,  still  retain- 
ing the  octahedral  Iwm.  Cnbea  of  pyritas  are  changed  to  red 
or  brown  iron-ore. 

Again,  crystals  are  sometimes  removed  entirely,  and  at  the 
same  time  and  with  equal  progress,  another  mineral  is  sub- 
stituted ;  for  example,  when  cubes  of  flnor-spar  are  trans- 
formed to  quartz.  The  petrifaction  of  wood  ts  of  the  same 
kind. 

Again,  cavities  left  empty  by  a  decompoeed  crystal  are 
refilled  by  another  species  by  infiltration,  and  the  new 
mineral  takes  on  the  external  form  of  Uie  original  minnal, 
at  a  fnsed  metal  the  form  of  the  mould  into  whioh  it  ii 
east 

Again,  eiystals  are  sometimei  inonated  over  by  other 
minerals,  as  cubes  of  flnor  by  quartz ;  and  wdien  the  floor  ii 
afterwards  dissolved  away,  as  sometimes  happens,  hollow 
cubes  of  quartz  are  left. 

The  first  kind  of  Fsendomorphs  are  Paendomorpbs  by 
Alteration ;  the  second,  Psendomorphs  by  Replacement ;  the 
third,  Psendomorphs  by  Infiltration;  the  foarth,  Psaiido- 
morphs  by  Incrustation. 

Pseadomorphons  crystalB  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
different  structure  and  cleavage  from  that  of  the  mineral 
imitated  in  form,  and  a  different  hardness,  and  usually  little 
lustre. 

A  large  number  of  minerals  have  been  met  with  as 
pseudomorphs.  The  canaea  of  such  changes  have  operated 
Terr  widely  and  produced  important  geological  retnlts. 

The  characters  of  minenls  depending  on  light  are  also 
arranged.  They  are  of  five  kinds,  and  ansa  from  the  power 
of  minerals  to  reflect,  tranmnit,  or  emit  li^t.  They  are  as 
follows  Loatre ;  S,  Colour  j  3,  Diaphueity ;  4,  Refrac- 
tion ;  fi.  Phosphorescence. 

The  lustre  of  minerals  depends  on  the  natare  of  their 
sur&ces,  which  causes  more  or  less  light  to  be  reflected. 
There  are  different  degr^s  of  intensity  of  Inatre,  and  also 
different  kinds  of  lustre. 

The  kinds  of  lustre  are  six,  and  are  named  from  aome 
iomiliar  object  or  class  of  objects  : — 

Metallic :  the  osuat  lustre  of  metals.  Imperfect  metallic 
lustra  is  expressed  by  the  term  Sub-Metallic 

Vitraona:  the  Inatra  of  brokan  glass.  An  imperfect 
vitreous  loatre  is  termed  Sab-Vitreous.  Both  the  Titteous 
and  Bub-vitieouB  lustres  are  common.  Quartz  pMsessu  the 
former  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  calcareous  spar  often  the 
latter.  This  lustre  may  be  exhibited  by  minerals  of  any 
colour. 

ResinoOB :  lustre  of  the  yellow  resins.  Opal  and  zinc- 
blende  are  examples. 

Pearly :  like  pearl.  Talc,  native  magnesia,  stilbite,  Ac., 
are  examples.  When  united  with  snb-metallio  lubtra,  the 
term  Metallic-Pearly  is  applied. 

Silky :  like  ailk ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  fibrous  structure. 
FibrouH  carbonate  of  lime,  fibrous  eypaum,  and  many  fibrous 
minerals,  more  especiallv  those  which  in  other  forma  have  a 
pearly  lustre,  are  examples. 

Adamantine :  the  lustre  of  the  diamond.    When  sub- 


metallic,  it  is  tenned  MetalUo-Adamantine.  Vanetiaa  U 
white  lead-ore  are  examples. 

The  degrees  of  intensity  are  denominated  as  follows  : — 

Splendent :  when  the  surface  reflecta  light  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  gives  well  defined  images.  £lba  iron-ore, 
tin-ore,  some  epecimena  of  quartz  and  pyrites  are  exanqilaa. 

Shining :  when  an  image  is  prodDoad^  but  not  a  vrU> 
defined  i  mage.   GalcaiMOS  spar  ud  eekatme  are  eramplws 

Glistening :  when  than  is  a  genanl  lafleetion  fras  fte 
surface,  but  no  image.  Talc  and  eoppar-f^taa  aie  «• 
amples. 

ulimmeiing :  when  the  rdeotiim  is  very  unparfeot,  aad 
apparently  from  points  scattered  over  the  swfaoe.   Flint  sad 

chalcedony  are  examples. 
A  mineral  is  said  to  be  Dull  when  there  is  a  total  abaaoos 

of  lustre,  as  chalk. 

In  distinguishing  minerals,  both  the  external  colonr  and 
the  colonr  of  a  surface  that  has  bem  rubbed  or  scntched,  are 
observed.   The  latter  ia  called  the  Streak,  and  the  powder 

abraded,  the  Streak-Powder. 
The  colours  are  either  metallic  or  non-metaUia 
The  Metallic  are  named  after  some  faraluar  metal,  as 

copper-red,  bronze-yellow,  bnai-ysllow,  geld-ydlov,  steel. 

gray,  lead-grav,  iron-gray. 

The  Non-Metallic  colours  used  in  oharscteEiiSng  mincn]^ 
ate  varioQs  shades  of  white,  gray,  black,  Uoe,  gxaen,  yellaw, 

red,  and  brown. 

There  are  thus  snow-white,  reddish-white,  greeniah-white, 
milk-white,  yellowish-white  ;  bluish-gray,  smote-gray,  green- 
ish-grav,  pearl-gray,  adi-gray ;  velvet-black,  greenish-black, 
bluiah-olack ;  azure-blue,  violet-blne,  sky-blue,  iadigo-llce ; 
emerald-green,  olive-green,  oil-green,  grasa-green,  apple-green, 
blackish-green,  pistachio-green  (yellowiah)  ;  aulphor-yello*-, 
straw-yellow,  wax-yellow,  ochre-yellow,  honey-yellow, 
oran^e-yeltow ;  scarlet-red,  blood-red,  flesh-red,  brick-ied, 
hyacmth-red,  rose-red,  cherry-red ;  hair-brown,  reddish- 
brown,  chestnat-brown,  yellowish-brown,  pinchba:k-J)i-omi, 
wood-brown. 

The  expression  a  Ra^  «f  CohniTS  is  used  -when  asmal 
prismatio  colours  appear  m  r^>id  succession  on  tntning  the 
mineral.   The  diamond  is  a  striking  example ;  also  precioua 

opal. 

Change  of  Colours :  wben  the  colours  change  slowly  on 
turning  in  different  positions,  as  in  labradorite. 

OpaTescence :  when  there  ia  a  milky  or  pearly  reflection 
from  the  inteiior  of  a  specimen,  as  in  some  opals,  and  in  cat's 
eye. 

Iridescence :  when  prismatic  colours  are  aeen  witlun  a 
crystal ;  it  is  the  e&et  of  fracture,  and  ia  common  in 

quartz. 

Tamiiih :  when  the  aurface-colonrs  differ  from  the  interior ; 
it  is  the  result  of  exposure.  The  tarnish  ia  described  as 
Irised,  when  it  has  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

Polycbroism :  the  property,  belonging  to  some  iwismade 
eiystals,  of  presenting;  a  different  colour  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  term  Dichroism  has  been  generally  naed,  and 
implies  different  coloura  in  two  directionii,  as  in  the  minml 
iolite,  which  haa  been  named  dichroite  because  of  the 
different  colours  presented  by  the  bases  and  aides  of  the 
prism.  Mica  is  another  example  of  the  same.  The  more 
general  term  haa  been  introduced,  because  a  different  shade  of 
colour  has  been  observed  in  more  than  two  different  direcuooa. 

These  different  colours  are  observed  only  in  crystals  with 
unequal  axes.  The  colours  are  the  aame  in  the  directioB 
of  equal  axes,  and  often  unlike  in  the  direction  ofuneqaal  axes. 
This  is  the  general  principle  at  the  basis  of  polycbroism. 

Diaphaneity  :  the  property  which  many  objects  possess  of 
transmitting  light ;  or  in  other  words^f  permitting  more  or 
less  light  to  pass  through  them.  This  property  is  oftm 
called  transparency,  but  it  is  properly  one  of  the  deigrees  of 
di^haneity.  The  following  terms  are  used  to  exprea  the 
different  degrees  of  this  property : — 

Transparent :  a  mineral  is  said  to  be  transparent  whea 
the  outlines  of  objects,  viewed  through  it,  are  distincL  Glxa 
and  crystals  of  quartz  are  examples. 

Sub-Transparent,  or  Semi- Transparent :  when  objects  are 
seen,  but  their  outlines  are  indistinct. 

Translucent :  when  light  is  transmitted,  but  objects  are 
not  Keen.  Xioaf-augar  ia  a  good  example ;  olao  Ciiraia 
marble. 

Sub-TraTislucent :  when  merely  the  edges  transmit  light 
faintly.  When  no  light  is  transmitted,  the  mineral  is  de- 
scribed as  opaque.  . 
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Those  nuner&Is  vhosa  faces  emit  light  nfattnt  two  Mtt  of 

pheuome&ft,  Refraction  and  Pol&risation. 

The  index  of  refraction  has  been  obtained  for  nuuij 
minerals,  of  which  iha  following  are  a  few  :— 

Air    .  .      .  1-000  Calc-Spar  .     .  1*654 

Tabasheer  .   .  1-2H  Spintl    .  .  .  1-764 

Ice     .  ,      .  1-308  Sapphire  .  .1-794 

CiTolite .  .   .  1-349  Garnet  ,  .  .  I'SIB 

Water  .      •  1*335  Zircon  .      .  l'9Bl 

Fluor-Spar  .   .  1-434  Blende  .  .   .  2-260 

Rock-Sdt  .      .  1-657  Diamond  .      .  2-439 

Quartz  .  .   .  l'C4S  Cbromate  of  Lead  2-974 

Many  crystals  possesa  the  property  of  refracting  light  in 
two  directions  instead  of  one,  and  objects  seen  through  them 
consequently  appear  doable.  This  is  called  Double  Befrae- 
tion.  It  is  mcKit  conveniently  exhibited  with  a  crystal  of 
calc-spar,  and  was  first  noticed  in  a  pellucid  variety  of  this 
mineral  from  Iceland,  called  from  the  locality  Iceland-Spar. 
On  drawing  a  line  on  paper  and  placing  the  crystal  over  it, 
two  lines  are  seen  instead  of  one— one  by  ordinary  refraction, 
the  other  by  an  extraordinary  refraction.  If  tlu  oryatal, « 
it  lies  orer  the  line,  be  turned  aroend,  vhm  it  is  in  ooe 
porition  the  two  lines  will  come  together.  Instead  of  a  line 
make  a  dot  on  the  paper,  and  place  the  crystal  over  the 
dot :  the  two  dots  seen  will  not  come  together  on  revolving 
the  ciystal,  bat  will  seem  to  revolve  one  around  the  ether. 
The  dot  will  in  fact  appear  doable  through  the  cryst^  in 
every  direotion  except  that  of  the  vertical  axii,  and  this  di- 
rection is  called  the  Axis  of  Doable  Refraction.  To  view  it  in 
this  direction  the  ends  must  be  ground  and  ^lished.  The 
divergence  increases  on  passing  nom  a  view  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  to  one  at  right  angles  with  it,  where  it  is  greatest. 
In  some  substances  the  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is 
greater  in  the  latter  direction  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  in  others  it  is  lees.  In  calc'spar  it  is  less,  it  diminishiog 
from  1-654  to  1*48&  In  quarts  it  is  greater,  it  increasing 
from  1-5464  to  l'506a.  The  formo'  is  ssid  to  have  a 
N^Uve  Axis,  the  latter  a  Positive. 

This  property  of  doable  refraction  belongs  to  soeh  of  the 
fondamental  forms  as  have  nneqnal  axes ;  that  is,  to  all 
except  those  of  Uie  monometric  system.  Those  forms  in 
whicn  the  lateral  axes  are  equal  (the  dimetrie  and  hexagonal 
systems)  have  one  axis  of  doable  refraction }  and  those  in 
which  th^  are  unequal  (the  tiimetric,  monoclinate  and 
triclinate  ^sterns),  have  two  axes  of  doable  refiraction. 

Both  ravs  in  the  latter  are  rays  of  extraordinary  refraction. 
In  nitre  the  two  axes  are  incUned  abont  5"  to  each  other ; 
in  arragonite  18°  18';  in  topaz  65°.  The  positions  of  the 
axes  thus  vary  widely  in  different  mineralB. 

The  extraordinary^  ray  exhibits  a  pecnliar  property  of 
light,  termed  Polansation.  Viewed  by  means  of  another 
donbly-refracting  crystal,  or  crystalline  plate  (called  from 
this  use  of  it  an  analyBing  plats),  the  nrf  of  light  becomes 
altematelvvinble  andinnuble  as  the  latter  plate  is  revolved. 
If  Uie  pourised  light  be  msde  to  pass  through  a  crystal  pos- 
sessed of  doable  refraction,  and  then  be  viewed  in  the  manner 
stated,  rings  of  prismatic  colours  an  developed,  and  on  re- 
volving the  analysing  plate  the  coloured  lings  and  intervening 
dark  ring  successively  change  places. 

Several  minerals  give  out  light  either  by  friction  or  when 
gently  heated.  This  property  of  emitting  light  is  called 
Phosphorescence. 

Two  pieces  of  white  sugar  struck  Sjgainst  one  another  give 
a  feeble  light,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  dark  place.  The 
same  effect  is  obtained  on  striking  together  fragments  of 
quartz,  and  even  the  passiDg  of  a  feather  rapidly  over  some 
specimens  of  zinc-Uende  is  sufficient  to  elicit  li^t. 

Fluor-spar  is  the  most  convenient  mineral  for  showing 
Phosphorescence  by  Heat.  On  powdering  it,  and  throwing 
it  on  a  shovel  heated  nearly  to  reli&SBs,  the  whole  takes  on  a 
bright  glow.  In  some  vaneties  the  Ught  is  emerald-green ; 
in  others  purple,  rose,  or  (Hrange.  A  massive  flnoi  from 
Huntington,  Cooiweticnt,  shovs  heautifolly  the  MtmBld- 
green  phosphMreseenee, 

Some  kinds  of  white  marble,  tieaied  in  the  same  wvf,  give 
out  a  bright  yellow  light 

AAer  oeing  heated  for  a  while  the  mineral  loses  its  phos- 
phorescence ;  but  a  few  electric  shocks  will  in  many  cases 
U>  some  decree  restore  it  again. 

Many  minerals  become  electrified  on  being  rubbed,  so  that 
tb^  will  attract  cotton  and  other  light  substances :  and 
when  electrified  some  exhibit  poBitive  and  others  negative 


electricity  when  brought  near  a  delicately  suspended  mag- 
netic needle.  The  diamond,  whether  polished  or  not, 
always  exhibits  positive  electricity,  while  other  gems  be.< 
come  amatively  electric  in  the  rou^  state,  and  poutive  only 
in  the  polished  state.  Friction  with  a  feather  is  snfiicient 
to  exate  electricity  in  some  varieties  of  blende.  Some 
minerals  thus  electnfied  retain  the  pnrar  of  eleotrte  attrac- 
tion for  many  hoox^  as  topaz,  while  otheza  lose  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Many  minerals  become  electric  when  heated,  and  each 

species  are  said  to  be  Pvro-Electrta 

If  a  prism  of  tonnnanne,  after  bdng  hasted,  he  placed  on 
a  delicate  frame,  whicE  tnma  on  a  pivot  like  a  magnetio 
needle,  on  bringing  a  magnet  near  it,  one  extremity  will  be 
attracted,  the  other  repelled,  thus  indicating  the  polarity 
alluded  to.  Several  other  minerals  exhibit  electrical  pheno- 
mena, especially  boracite  and  topai,  which,  like  tonrmaliue, 
are  hemihedral  in  their  modifications. 

Magnetism  is  exhibited  more  especially  in  the  ores  of  iron. 
The  loadstone,  as  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  called,  is 
common  where  the  ores  of  iron  are  found.  When  mounted 
like  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  a  good  loadstone  will  lift  a  wei|^ 
of  many  pounds.  This  is  the  only  minersl  that  has  dsci&d 
magoetie  attraction ;  hot  aareral  wee  ooutaidng  iron  are 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  or,  when  brought  near  a  magnetifi 
needle,  will  cause  it  to  Vibrate ;  and  more  over,  the  metals 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  palladium,  ^la^mun,  and  osmium, 
have  been  found  to  be  sKghtty  magnetic. 

Minerals  vair  in  their  ^eeific  gravity.  This  most  he 
ascertained  as  for  any  other  substance.   [Spxcirio  Gkatitt.] 

The  Hardness  of  minerals  differs  much,  and  is  the  point 
first  attended  to  by  the  mineralogist.  In  order  to  sscertain 
the  hardness  of  a  mineral  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  file 
across  the  specimen,  or  to  make  trials  of  scratching  one  with 
another.  As  staudaJ^lB  of  comparison,  the  following  minerals 
have  beoi  selected,  incresaing  gradoally  in  hardness  from 
tale,  wlueh  is  veiy  soft  and  earily  eat  with  a  knife,  to  tin 
diamtmd  which  nothing  wiU  ent ;  this  table  is  called  the 
Scale  of  Hardness: 

1.  Talc,  common  foliated  variety. 
S.  Rock-Salt 

5.  Calc-Spar,  trsaqiarent  varifffy. 
4.  Fluor-^par,  ciystallised  variety. 

6.  Apatite,  transparent  crystal. 

6.  Felspar,  cleavula  variety. 

7.  Quartz,  transparent  variety. 
6.  Topaz,  transparent  crystaL 
9.  Sapphire,  cleavaUe  varie^. 

10.  DiamondL 

If  on  drawing  a  file  across  a  mineral  it  is  imprened  as 
easily  as  flaor-n>ar,  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  4 ;  if  as  easily 
as  felspsr,  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  6 ;  if  more  easily  than 
felspar,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  apatite,  its  hardness  is 
described  as  fi^  or  Br6. 

The  file  should  be  ran  aemss  the  mineral  three  or  fan 
times,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  trial  on  angles 
equally  blunt,  and  on  parts  of  the  specimen  not  altered  by 
exposure.  Trials  should  also  be  made  by  scratching  the 
spe<nmen  under  examination  with  £he  minerals  in  the  above 
scale,  as  sometimes,  owing  to  a  loose  a^r^atton  of  particles, 
the  file  wesiB  down  the  specimen  rapidly,  although  the 
particles  are  very  hard. 

Minerals  difir  in  thrir  state  of  aggregation.  Solid  minersls 
may  he — 

Brittle :  when  parts  itf  the  nuneral  s^aiate  in  powder  on 
attempting  to  cnt It. 

Sectiie :  when  thin  pieces  may  he  cat  off  with  a  knife,  hot 
the  mineral  pulverises  uader  a  hammer. 

Mallei^ :  when  slieee  may  be  cut  o£^  and  these  slices 
will  flatten  out  under  the  hammer,  as  native  gold  ud 
diver. 

Floihle :  when  the  auneral  will  bend,  and  remain  heni 
after  the  bending  foroe  is  removed,  as  tale. 

Elastic :  when  after  being  bent  it  will  spring  back  to  Ua 
original  position,  as  mica. 

A  liquid  is  said  to  be  Viseoos  when  on  pouring  it  the 
drops  lengthen  and  appear  ropy,  as  petivleum. 

When  a  nuneral  is  broken  its  cat  surface  presents  different 
aspects.  The  following  are  the  several  kinds  of  fracture  la 
minerals  i-^ 

Conchoidal  t  when  the  mineral  breaks  with  a  curved  ct 
concave  and  convex  aufiwe  of  fiactorer^lint  is  a  good 
•"°»P^e'  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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Even :  when  the  aaxfacB  of  baetnre  is  neazt^  or  qute  flat 
Unevea:  when  the  enrface  of  fractoze  u  twg^  with 

nameroQs  small  eUvations  ami  depmsima. 
Hackly :  when  the  elentiona  an  shaip  or  jegged,  as  in 

lookeniion. 

SolaUe  mineials       have  taste :  the  kinds  are— 
A^xin^nt :  the  taste  of  vitiv)!. 
Sweetub-utiingent :  the  taste  of  alnm. 
Saline  :  taste  of  common  salt. 
Alkaline:  taste  of  soda. 
GooUng :  taste  of  saltpetre. 
Bitter :  taste  of  Epsom  salts. 
Sour :  taste  of  solphoric  acid. 

Excepting  a  few  gases  and  solaUe  miaenli^  minerals  in 
tiie  dry  nncnuged  state  do  not  give  off  odonr.  By  friction, 
mnsteiung  with  tlie  breath,  the  action  of  acids,  and  the 
blow-pipe,  odoniB  are  Bometimea  obtainedf  which  are  thus 

designated  :— 

Ailiaceoaa:  the  odour  of  garlic.  It  is  the  odoar  of 
burning  arsenic,  and  is  obtained  by  friction  and  more  dis- 
tinctly by  means  of  the  hlow-pipe  finm  Mveral  areenical 

ores. 

Horse-Badish  odour :  the  odoor  of  decaying  horse-radish. 
It  is  the  odoor  of  .burning  seleniam,  and  is  strongly  perceived 
when  ores  of  this  metal  are  heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Sulphoreoas :  odonr  of  homing  solphor.  Friction  will 
elicit  this  odour  from  [^tes,  and  neat  from  manysnlphnrets. 

Fetid :  the  odoor  of  rotten  eggs  or  solphoretted  hydroj^ 
It  is  elicited  by  frietitm  bom.  sonw  vaneties  of  qnartz  and 
limestone. 

Argillaceooa,  the  odonr  of  moistenBd  d^.  It  is  pven  off 
by  serpentine  and  some  allied  minerals  when  breathed  upon. 
Others,  as  p)rrargiHite,  afford  it  when  heated. 

Withoot  submitting  the  mineral  to  a  regular  analysis,  ad- 
vantage is  often  taken  of  the  efEiacts  of  heat  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe,  wilh  or  without  the  aid  of  certain  fluxes,  as  soda, 
phosphoric  salt,  Sie. ;  and  the  mineral  is  stated  to  be  either 
fuiiible  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  different  fluxes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  compound  is  describedj 
sometimes  it  is  a  colourless  glass,  at  other  times  colonred, 
transparent,  or  opaque.  Sic.  [Blow-Pipk.] 

(Dana,  Manual  of  Mineraloff^f:  Dana,  A  Syttem  of 
Mineralogy;  Ansted,  Elementary  Count  of  Otology, 
JiittenUoyy,  Se.;  Phillips,  Introduction  to  Mineralogy; 
Fhillira,  Ilmentt  ^  Minerdagy;  Jackson,  Minerals  aiui 
their  Vaea:  Sowerby,  PoptfZacr  Mineralogy.) 

MINNESOTA,  a  Terntory  of  the  Umted  States  of  Korth 
America,  lies  between  43"  30*  and  49'*  33f  N.  lat,  90"  0'  and 
103'>  SCV  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, N.E.  by  Idke  Superior,  N.  by  Britirfi  North  America, 
TV,  by  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  S.  by  the  State  of 
Iowa.  The  area  is  141,839  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1856  was  estimated  at  160,000. 

The  surface  of  this  Territory  has  generally  the  character 
ot  an  immense  high  'joUing  prairie  land,'  but  there  are  con- 
siderable exceptions.  Towards  the  eastern  side  it  runs  into 
a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  which  traverses  a  larne  portion  of  it  in 
a  north-eaat  and  nouth-weat  direction.  From  a  short  dis- 
tuce  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthduy,  on  the  Mississippi, 
there  extends  southward  a  vast  forest  region  for  120  mUes, 
with  a  breadth  ranging  from  16  to  40  mues.  The  northern 
and  north-eastern  porUon  of  the  Territory  is  sometimes  termed 
the  'r^on  of  W[e&*  from  the  great  number  of  lakes  of 
vuioos^  sizes  which  here  lie  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries;  and  for  some  distance  below 
this  region  the  Mississippi  traverses  a  swampy  country. 

The  Territory  is  in  every  part  abnndsntlv  watered.  The 
Miwsissippi  rises  within  its  boundaries,  in  Lake  Itasca  ;  and 
belongs  wholly  to  it  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Croix, 
after  which,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory,  it 
belongs  equally  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  This  part  of 
its  course  is  described  under  Mississippi  Rivbb.  The  prin- 
rapal  tributaries  which  Join  it  in  this  territory  are  the  St. 
Croix,  which  separates  Minnesota  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Minnesota,  a  large  and  broad  stream,  whidi  rises  near  the 
centra  of  the  Territory^  flows  tiuoo^  H^t  Stone  Lake,  and 
after  a  course  including  its  windings  of  some  600  miles, 
first  south-east,  then  south,  and  finally  north-east,  falls  into 
the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling.  The  Missismppi  is  navig- 
able in  Minnesota  by  steam-boats  during  seven  months  of 
the  year;  the  other  five  months  it  is,  with  its  tributaries, 
closed  by  ice.  The  Missouri,  with  its  tributary,  the  White 
^arth  BivOTj  fonas  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota :  it 


is  navigable  by  eteam-hoats  throughout  Uanettla.  It  it 
joined  by  several  small  feeders,  but  hy  none  ^  taj  cam- 
qnence  in  this  Territory.  The  Red  River,  wluch  fiowi 
norUiward  to  Winnip^  Lake  in  British  America,  hat  ib 
source  in,  and  belon|^  for  a  very  conrideioble  diitance  to 
Minneaote,  and  has  numerous  tributaries  in  this  put  o!  iti 
course.  The  Big  Sioux  and  several  other  riven  hare  alst 
their  opper  courses  In  this  Territory.  The  Mi3sisappi,y» 
souri,  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  with  Lake  Supedtc, 
afibrd  great  commercial  facilities  :  while  the  munenni 
smaller  streams  and  Jakes  afford  like  facilities  foragncnltiui! 
and  manulactnring  operations.  The  principal  lakes  are  fk 
Itasca,  Cass,  Red,  Leech,  Devil,  Ottertail,  Bi^  S[i»e,iBil 
Pepin  lake&  which  nu^  from  about  6  to  SO  miua  loo^ 

ABi^xoM  its  geological  character,  the  larger  half  of  fk 
eosntiy,  inetnding  the  centre  and  north-eutera  poitiosi, 
iq>peaiB  to  belong  to  the  igneons  and  metamor^iie  tonatim 
In  the  northern  and  south-eastern  districts  are  axtemiTe 
tracts  of  Jjovex  Silurian  rocks.  Extending  from  the  antit 
eastward  to  Lake  Superior  is  a  narrow  Und  of  New  Bed- 
Sandstone,  with  dykes  ef  copper  trap.  The  Mitaouri  throngh 
its  whole  course  in  Minnesota  appears  to  flow  thioogh  cre- 
taceous rocks,  which  are  bordered  on  the  east  bj  tertiaij 
formations.  Copper-  and  lead-ores  are  sud  to  haTe  ben 
found. 

The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  subject  to  rapid  or  ei' 
treme  variations.  The  winten  are  long, but  owing  tothestill- 
ness  of  the  air  during  winter,  the  coldest  weather  is  endoi- 
aUe^  Agreatqnantityofsnow&ll8inthewintw,biiipiieallr 
there  is  not  much  moisture.  The  stnl  over  a  eonntiy  lo  nt 
in  extent,  and  havinj|  such  cUfferent  lithological  fo^nrei,  ii 
of  conrse  greatly  vaned ;  but  in  the  nettled  parts  it  ia  faai 
to  be  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  ^ould  is  of  umuoal  deptk 
Most  of  the  cereals  appear  to  nourish :  msiie,  oati,  asd 
wheat  are  the  crops  most  cultivated,  bat  Jja,  Mrlef,ud 
buckwheat  are  also  grown.  Potatoes,  peas,  and  beus  in 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  broad  prairies  appear  vdl 
adapted  for  raising  stock.  There  are  at  present  no  nmm- 
factores  in  the  Territo^.  The  chief  occopatioo  is  the 
cutting  and  preparing  of  pine  lumber,  much  of  whidi  ii 
retained  for  home  consumption,  but  the  laiger  portion  ii  ast 
to  St.  Louis. 

At  the  census  of  1850  Minnesota  was  divided  into  Bine 
counties.  The  political  capital  is  St.  Panl,  the  osl; 
which  can  as  yet  fairly  take  rank  as  a  town ;  but  nmm, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlis  Bed  River,  at  the  northern  boudaqr 
of  the  territonr— Fort  Snelling,  at  the  otrnfloence  of  w 
Minnesota  with  the  Miausuppi — and  Stillwater,  qb  lb* 
west  side  of  SL  Cnnx  Lake,  are  places  of  growing  loal 
importance. 

Paul,  the  capital,  occupies  a  commanding  position  « 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  15  miles  below  the  Filli 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  44»  52'  N.  kL,  93"  4'  W.  lon^.  The 
first  trading  house  was  built  here  in  1842,  it  haviog  ^ 
viously  been  merely  the  station  of  a  Roman  Catholic  wmn. 
It  now  contains  a  state-house  139  feet  long,  a  conit-lioiu^ 
jail,  nine  churches,  schools,  numerous  hotels,  stores,  an  uof 
foundry,  agricultural  implement  factories,  flour-mill),  ^ 
The  streets  are  traversed  by  coaches  and  omnibuaei ;  as^ 
whilst  the  river  is  free  from  ice,  steam-vessels  arrive  aDdnu 
duly,  ^tbondi  the  viciniQr  of  the  town  is  still  a  vildmie» 
In  1850  St.  Paul  had  1135  inhabitants ;  in  the  spring  of  1933 
it  is  said  to  have  had  above  S500. 

Minnesota  has  a  legislatare,  consisting  of  a  Conocil  aod 
House  of  Representatives.  By  the  constitution,  as  fmnw 
by  the  territorial  l^islature,  dUzenship  is  not  limited  to 
whites,  but  extended  to  "  all  persons  of  a  mixture  of  white 
and  Indian  blood  who  shall  have  adopted  the  habits  and  cih- 
toms  of  civilized  men."  Minnesota  was  erected  into  a  Tern- 
tory by  Act  of  Congress  in  March  1849  ;  that  portion  of  it 
west  of  the  Mississipi  having  previoo  dy  formed  a  part  of  the 
Territorv  of  Iowa,  and  that  put  east  of  the  Hittissi^  luag 
belonged  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1857,  an  Act  was  paised JJ 
Congress,  authorising  Minnesota  to  form  a  State  govenuiieiH> 
This  Act  makes  an  alteration  in  the  ana  of  Mlnsesi^  m 
consequently  in  the  population.  The  Convention  for  fowig 
the  SUte  assembled  in  November,  1857 ;  but  the  paiticuian 
have  not  yet  (April  1, 1858),  reached  us. 
(Statistical  Gazetteer  of  de  United  Suites;  SepmthCmm 
the  Uaiied  States;  American  Altnanae,  1854;  Ortt 
of  a  Qeological  Sun^  <^  If^iseonsin,  lovot  om 
'hmetota;  Marcon,&c.)  nif^t^]t> 
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UIRAMICHI.  [Nnr  BkomswiokJ 

HIRBEL,  BRISSEAU-  C.F^  a  Fnocli  natonlist,  more 
opedally  disUngQiBhed  for  his  Imowledge  of  botany.  He 
was  bom  on  the  27th  of  March  1776.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  in  Paris  in  1801,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
pablished  works  was  the  lectare  introductoty  to  his  coarse. 
The  sobject  was  the  inflaence  of  the  study  of  natnral  history 
on  the  civilisation  of  man.  He  was  associated  with  othen  in 
the  prodaction  of  the  volames  on  the  general  and  spedal 
history  of  plants,  in  the  series  of  worlu  in  continnation  of 
the  natural  history  of  Bnffon.  In  this  woi^  which  extended 
to  eighteen  Tolnmes,  the  first,  eecond,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
were  written  by  Mirbel.  In  1803  his  published  his  treatise 
*  On  y«getable  niysiolt^.'  He  wis  also  swociated  with 
Lamarck  in  the  pauicmtion  a  fiFMt  work  m  the  '  Natural 
History  of  FUnta,*  which  was  published  in  1803.  He  snb- 
sequenily,  in  answer  to  views  put  forth  by  Link,  wrote  an 
'  ffxpoaition  of  the  Theory  of  Vegetable  Organization,*  and 
also  a  defence  of  this  work  in  1808.  In  1615  he  published 
his  '  Elements  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany.*  This 
work  was  pablished  in  three  Tolumes,  and  was  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  state  of  vccetable  physiolt^  at  the  time  it 
was  pablished,  and  contained  the  resalt  of  numerous  obserra- 
tions  on  the  structore,  functions,  and  development  of  plants. 
In  183S  ha  published  a  paper  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
bark  on  dicotyledonous  trees,  in  which  he  gave  an  admirable 
account  of  the  stmetare  of  the  bark  in  exogenous  plants. 
After  this  he  published  hia  celebrated  paper  on  the  '  Ana- 
tomy and  Phrnolt^  of  Mardumtia  Poiymon>ha,'«in  which 
he  not  only  described  the  general  ctmetnre  of  the  plant,  bat 
the  history  of  the  development  of  iti  ambryo.  In  his  gmeral 
theoretical  Tiewi  and  nnmenma  exact  observations,  Mirbel 
exercised  a  great  iofiuence  on  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
botany  during  the  first  half  of  ^e  19th  century.  He  died 
September  12, 1854. 

MITCHELL,  SIB  THOMAS  LIVINGSTONE,  Knwht, 
was  bom  in  1792,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  John 
Mitchell,  Escf.,  of  Craigend,  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland.  The 
name  of  LivinsstoDe  was  assumed  by  the  family  on  a  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  J.  Livingstone,  Esq.,  of  Halninj|[, 
brother  to  Lord  Viscount  Kilsyth,  who  was  attainted  in 
1716.  Thomas  Livingstone  Mitchell  entered  the  British 
army  in  Portugal  in  1808,  and  served  on  the  staff  till  tiie 
tenmnation  of  the  Peninsnlar  War,  when  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  major.  In  the  conne  of  this  aarrica  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  mnch  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
late  ffir  Oeoige  Murray^  upon  whose  racommendation  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  Peuiunla  to  make  sorreys  of  the  great 
battle-fields.  The  aeries  <tf  military  maps  which  he  con- 
structed from  these  sorveya  are  preserved  in  the  Ordnance- 
office,  And  are  nnsuipassed  for  accuracy  and  skilful  exacatiou. 
A  model  which  he  formed  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  is  in  the 
Moseum  of  the  United  Service,  Whitehall.  He  married  in 
1818  the  daughter  of  Lieutenaat-General  Blunt. 

In  1627  Major  Mitchell  published  '  Outlines  of  a  System 
of  Surveying  for  Geographical  and  Military  Purposes,*  8vo, 
London.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of 
depnfy  Burreyor-gener^  of  New  South  WJes  under  Mr. 
Oxley,  whom  he  aoeeeeded  as  annreyop-general — an  office 
which  he  retained  till  hia  death.  Besides  performing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  Una  impwrtant  sitaati(m,he  eon^ted  four 
esqwditions  into  the  interior,  and  was  one  of  tha  most  snc- 
ceufol  of  the  explorers  of  the  Aostralian  wmtinent-  Three 
of  these  expeditions  were  performed  in  the  veara  1831-38, 
1830,  and  1836.  The  first  was  in  search  of  an  imaginary 
river  called  the  Kindur,  which  a  runaway  convict,  who  had 
resided  among  the  aborigines,  de8:Tibed  as  having  a  north- 
vest  coarse,  and  entering  the  sea;  and  the  result  of  the 
journey  was  the  discovery  of  the  Peel  River  and  the  Nam- 
moy.  The  second  expedition  was  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  course  of  the  river  Darling,  and  was  continued  in  the 
third  expedition,  when  the  Darling  was  traced  to  its  junction 
with  the  river  Murray.  Australia  Felix  was  also  discovered, 
ud  the  Glenelg  was  explond  to  ita  entrance  into  the  sea. 
These  joum^  were  attended  with  great  danger  from  tlw 
occasional  hostility  of  tiie  native  trite^,  and  lequired  con- 
tinual vigilance,  combined  with  the  steadiness  and  lopolution 
of  an  experienced  leader.  Major  Mitchell  published  in 
1838  his  account  of  these  joameys,  under  the  title  of '  Three 
Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  with 
Descriptions  of  the  recently-explored  Region  of  Australia 
Felix,  and  of  the  present  Colony  of  New  South  Wale^' 
S  vols.  8to,  I«iidonj  iUuatrated  with  lithographic  drawings 


and  woodents.  H«  had  a  short  tima  praviooaly  pnUishad 
his  *  Map  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  compiled  from 
actual  Measurements  with  the  Chun  and  Ciicnmferentar, 
and  according  to  a  Trigonometrical  Survey,  in  Three  Sheeta.* 
Major  Mitchell  came  to  England  for  the  pnrpose  of  snperiu- 
tendiug  these  publications,  and,  before  his  return,  received, 
in  1839,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  queen,  and  tha 
title  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  vras  also 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Geogra^cal 
Society. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  fourth  and  last  expedition  was 
commenced  in  December  1845,  and  terminated  in  December 
1846.  Hiaaoeonnt  of  it  was  published  in  1848,  under  the 
titie  of  a  'Jonmal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
Tropical  Australia,  In  Search  oi  a  Ronte  from  Sydney  to  tha 
Gulf  of  CarpentMia,  W  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchdl,* 
8vo,  illustrated  with  lithosraphieeiuiavinga  and  maps.  Th^ 
expedition  did  not  reach  ue  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  having  been 
compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  cattle 
and  norsea  from  drought  and  want  of  pasturage ;  bat  advanced 
as  far  as  £1*  30*  S.  lat.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  himself  was 
the  fir^t  to  discover  the  important  river  which  he  named  the 
Victoria,  and  saw  it  taking  a  north-western  course,  in  a  di- 
rection towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Mr.  Kennedy,  how- 
ever, Sir  T.  Mitchell's  assistant-surveyor,  in  a  aubsequent 
journey  in  1647,  found  that  the  river  makea  a  great  bend  to 
the  south-west,  and  he  traced  its  coarse  in  that  direction  as 
far  aa  26^  14'  S.  lat.  The  channels  were  in  many  places 
quite  dry,  and  he  was  compeUed  to  retiuB  from  want  of 
water  and  pastniage  for^iis  hoiaBS.  In  1860  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  puhliahed  an  adminUe  manual  geography  for 
the  sdioofa  of  New  South  Walea,  entitled  *  Anstnliaa  Geo- 
graphy, with  the  Shores  of  the  Padfic  and  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schoola  in  New  Sooth  Wales,' 
12mo,  ^dney.  In  1863  he  again  visited  England.  Having 
invented  a  new  propeller  for  Bteam-veasela  on  the  principle 
of  the  curious  instrument  used  by  the  natives  of  Auatratia, 
be  delivered  a  lectare  on  the  sabjeot  which  excited  much 
interest  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  '  Origin,  His- 
tory, and  Deacription  of  the  Boomerang  Propeller,  a  Lectors 
delivered  at  the  United  Service  Inatitntion,*  8vo,  London. 

Sir  Thomaa  Mitchell  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1854.  He  died  Oct<^  A,  1865,  at  his  residence  near 
Sydney,  and  hia  nmaioa  received  the  hononr  of  a  public 
funeraL 

MITCH£LSTOWN,  eoanty  of  CoA,  Irdand,  a  matfcefr 
and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  plea- 
santfy  situated  near  the  river  Funcheon  on  a  small  tributwy, 
in  62'  17'  N.  lat,  8*  17'  W.  long.,  30  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Cork,  128  miles  S.W.  bv  S.  from  Dublin.  The  population 
in  1851  was3091.  Mitcbelstown Foor^Law Union  comprisea 
18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  86,957  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  27,269.  The  town  consists  of  an  ex- 
tensive square,  containing  some  wall-built  houses,  and  of  two 
principal  streets  with  several  smaller  streets  intersecting  these 
at  rifht  angles.  It  contains  the  parish  church — a  handsome 
building,  enlarged  in  1830,  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  National  school,  and  a  town  library.  There  are  alwa 
court-house,  fever  ho^tal,  disoensaiy,  bridewell,  and  Union 
woi^houas.  Mitchelstown  Ciulege,  a  group  of  neat  builds 
inp  vritii  a  chapel  attached,  waa  founded  by  the  Earl  at 
Kingstown  for  the  support  of  IS  males  and  16  females  of  his 
decayed  Protestant  tenantry.  Each  receives  40/.  a  year, 
besides  a  house  and  garden.  On  one  side  of  the  square  is  the 
gateway  to  the  extensive  demesne  of  Mitchelstown,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingstown,  proprietorof  the  town.  The  man- 
sion with  its  towers  and  battlements  forms  a  striking  oMect. 
It  was  erected  in  1823,  and  is  the  la^st  and  finest  of  the 
modem  casties  in  Ireland.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
FaiiB  are  held  January  10,  March  80,  May  S3,  July  30, 
November  12,  and  December  2. 

Mitchelstown  and  Kiugstown  caves  are  two  series  of 
beautiful  stalactite  caverns,  under  small  limestone  hills  about 
8  miles  from  Mitchelstown  on  the  Dublin  road.  One  series, 
discovered  in  1833,  ia  870  feet  in  extreme  length  by  072  feet 
in  breadth. 

MITFORD,  MARY  RUSSELL,  one  of  the  moBtdelightfd 
of  onr  female  authors,  was  bom  on  the  16tii  of  December 
1786,  at  Alresford,  Hampshire.  Her  father  was  a  physician, 
and  a  man  of  very  considerable  attainments  and  ability,  but 
of  unthrifty  and.  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  and  consequenUy 
nnanccessM  alike  in  his  prolessioaal  pursuits  and  in  hia  pecu- 
niary a&in.  By  hia  genonl  want  of  uanqgemaBi ;^ABj<^' 
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dieioos  ^>eaiIatioB«  he  wasted  hia  lnle*f  property  ai  well  ai 
hii  own,  and  when  a  charaeteriatie  praaent  made— when  his 
own  fortonei  were  at  the  loweat  ebl^— to  fail  daughter  on  her 
tenth  birthday,  of  a  ticket  in  the  DnbUn  Lotteir,  tonied  up 
a  prize  of  20,000^,  that  too  waa  aa  thoroaghly,  though  some- 
what more  slowly,  dissipated  as  his  preTious  wealth  had  beea. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindliest  and  moat  dieerfol,  aa  well 
aa  Bai^ine  temper,  and  Mary  Mitfoid,  hia  only  child,  without 
a  mormvr  dedinted  her  lib  to  the  promotim  of  hia  comfHi 
and  hapmnesa,  and  almost  before  arriving  at  womanhood 
derotea  uraelf  to  litantoxe  aa  a  means  of  akmag  out  his 
diminished  income. 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  sent  to  a  boardioff-school  at 
Chelsea ;  and  in  addition  placad  nndsr  the  spsciu  gnidanoe 
of  a  goveraesa,  who,  as  Miss  Mitford  mentions  in  the  intro- 
doction  to  her  dramatic  works,  was  not  only  herself  addicted 
to  Tetse-writing,  bat  seemed  to  have  the  ^olty  of  making 
her  pupils  write  verses  also ;  and  among  her  papils-she  at  dif- 
ferent times  nambered,  besides  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  lAndtm 
(L.  £.  h.),  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Iddy  Caroline  Lamb.  Miss 
Mitford  took  the  poetic  fit  strongly;  and  before  she  waa 
twenty  she  had  published  three  TOlnmes  of  poetry,  one  of 
which  waa  a  romanoe  in  vene  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  They  wne  not  of  moeh  worth,  but  th^  met  with 
Tongber  treatOMnt  at  the  hands  of  the '  Qoarterly,'  than  their 
javamle  demerits  jostifiad,  Bnt  thongh  pained  she  waa  not 
didieartened,  and  she  profitad  hy  the  Mnnawhat  rooi^  lesson. 
Another  volnme  of  Terse—*  WaUington  Hill ;  a  Poem,'  was 
pabliafaed  in  1818.  She  had  hy  this  time  dtflibrntely  ad(^>ted 
Utnatnre  aa  a  profession,  and  ws^bnay  in  writing  short  tales 
and  skatcbes  for  the  magasines.  She  had  acqnired  bcility 
and  confidenoe  by  these  exerdses,  when  the  early  celebrity 
{ffobably  of  the  'Sketch-Book  trf  QtoSry  Crayon,'  tomed  her 
thoDghts  to  the  writing  of  some  descriptiTe  iketches  of  Eng- 
lish mral  scenery  and  rostie  life.  A  pleasant  little  vlllue  on 
the  borders  of  Berkahire  and  Hampshire— Three  Mile  Cross, 
nasr  Reading — had  l«ig  been  her  rosidenee  i  eveiy  lane  and 
field,  and  almoat  evety  nook  and  comer  of  it,  arSTy  hoose  and 
cotta^,  and  almost  avery  person  in  them,  wu  familiar  to  her; 
and  li  ocenrred  to  her  that  futhfol  delineationa  of  the 
oountiy  aoenery  and  ooni^  manners  as  they  eidsted  in  that 
amaU  southan  nUage  woold  not  ba  vawnlonne  to  the  world 
of  readen. 

Bot  she  mat  in  the  fiitt  inatum  with  s^oni  diiooaiue- 

ment.  Thomas  Campbell  waa  then  editor  of  the  'Nett^ 
Monthly  Msgaxine,'  and  the  earlier  essays  of  what  oltimately 
formed  '  Our  ViUage  *  were  offered  to  him,  but  twrsmptorily 
rejected.  They  were  beneadi  tiie  digni^  of  hia  magasine. 
Aiter  other  rsbnffii  they  were  fliin  to  tue  sheltw  In  the 
'  Lady's  Magazine.'  There  their  frediness,  geniality,  and 
bithrolness  were  recognised,  and  Miss  Mitford,  nothing  loth, 
wss  called  upon  to  pablish  Uiem  in  acollected  form.  By  Uie 
general  public  '  Our  Village  *  was  warmly  weloomed,  and 
each  aeries  has  been  several  timea  reprinted.  They  have 
found  naay  imitators  too,  but  hitherto  no  rivals.  She  wrote 
in  the  Frefooe  whm  they  were  first  collected "  Her  de- 
Boriptiona  have  always  been  writtm  on  the  spot  andat  the 
moment,  and  in  nearly  every  instanoe  widi  the  eloseet  and 
moat  rescdute  fidelity  to  the  nlaee  and  the  people.  If  riie  be 
aeensed  ef  having  given  a  brighter  aspect  to  hvt  villagers 
than  ia  nsnallv  met  with  in  books,  she  oannot  help  it,  and 
would  not  if  she  eoald.  She  fasa  painted,  as  Uiey  appeared 
to  her,  their  little  frailties  and  their  many  virtoes,  under  an 
intense  and  thankful  conviction,  that  in  every  condition  of 
life  goodness  and  happiness  may  he  found  by  those  who  seek 
them,  and  never  more  surely  than  in  the  fresh  air,  the  shade, 
and  the  sunshine  of  nature."  This  is  a  foir  aoconnt  of 
them,  and  fairly  represents,  moreover,  the  genial  and  hearty 
spirit  of  their  antboress.  *  Our  Village  *  is  in  all  reepects  a 
woric  that  more  than  almost  any  othe\  represents  in  litera- 
ture that  phase  of  English  taste  and  feelii^,  which  is  ao  cfaa- 
zacteriatiadly  eihibited  in  cor  bMt  water-colour  landscapes 
■ndseanesof  conntiT  life— eo  redolent  of  the  open  air  and 
annshinsw  '  Our  Villi^a'  altogether  eitended  in  ite  original 
ndleoted  farm  to  five  volumes,  or  series,  the  last  of  wkloh 
was  published  in  1B38.  Of  some  of  the  sketches  ia  the  last 
Tolame  or  volumes  it  must  however  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  little  want  of  the  primal  freshness,  and  in  them,  and  in 
some  of  her  later  essays,  thwe  ia  too  much  yielding  to  the 
besetting  sin  of  those  who  depiot  ohaiactor— the  tendency  te 
exaggeration  or  cariesture.  '  Belford  Regis ;  or  Sketehee  of 
a.  CouDtry  Town,'  in  whidt  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bead- 
ing, instead  of  the  pretty  eonntry  hamlet,  sopped  the  mate- 


rials, waa  her  most  important  sabeequent  work  1ft  a  dnilii 
s^le.   Her  later  sketehes  and  essays  foniiahed  to  vanoat 

Kriodicals  have  not,  we  believe,  been  collected.  Amnf 
r  other  works  may  be  mentioned  her  *  Stories  vS  Connbr 
Life.'  She  also  i<a  some  years  edited  Finden's '  TsUeaui* 
and  three  VDlnmaa  of '  Sttniaa  ci  Anuriean  Lifa  by  Amadca 
Anthota.' 

Wbilet  at  the  Chelsea  idicel  Miss  Hitfoid*a  dnmstia  Urtw 
had  been  as  oarrfully  nnrtorad  as  her  poetie  tastes.  Tbt 
eoBseqaenoe  waa  that  in  early  life  her  most  aidnit  aqin> 
tiona  aa  an  anttioieaa  ware  directed  towards  ths  Stan.  Bn 
wrote  altogether  a  large  number  of  dramatic  t»eees  of  Tanggi 
kinds.  Four  of  these^ere  works  of  considentbleimportanci; 
The  first,  'Julian,'  was  performed  in  1823,  with  Hicmdj 
for  the  hero,  and  met  wiUi  decided  soccess.  The '  Fonri' 
appeared  with  equal  good  fortune  in  16S!6;  and  'fiini^' 
vriuob  had  a  run,  in  1828.  '  Charles  the  First'  tu  not  m 
fortunate  as  ite  predecessors ;  Colman,  then  licenin  of 
playb,  having  refuted  te  sauctitm  its  performsnoe  «  tiw 
ground  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  permitting  Uie  tml 
of  an  English  king  to  be  represeotod  on  the  stsga.  Drins 
from  the  legitimate  houses,  Charles  I.  was  at  length  hnn^ 
out  at  a  nsinor  theatre,  the  Cobourg,  and  it  has  net  ^lJare&th 
been  repeated  elsewhere.  Beside  these  an  i^en, 'Sidik 
and  £aianade,'written  hj  her,  was  j^odneed  at  the  uem, 
hnt  was  nnanceessfal.  One  of  Misa  Mitford'a  laitfittn^ 
^ipearaneea  waa  in  an  edition  of  her  'Dranstie  Wnb' 
<a  vols.  8vo,  1864),  Whidh,  besides  the  pieoes  sborc  uaiti, 
included*  a  tragedy— printed  for  the  first  time—*  Otto 
WitteUbach  ; '  *  laes  di  Caatro,'  another  five-act  piece,  twice 
rehearaed  for  pwfonnance,  and  twice  withdrawn ;  i  nd^ 
drama,  'GaatoB  de  Blondevillei  *  and  sevenl  'Dmitic 
Scenes.' 

In  looking  at  Miss  Mitford'a  works,  it  should  be  bom  ia 
nkind  that,  tiioagh  they  seem  almost  invari^ly  the  nfluof 
a  mind  fall  of  happy  images,  and  soirounded  by  plwatit 
aireumatanees,  they  were  often  really  written  nader  tke 
pressure  of  pecuniary  diacomfort  and  during  much  ill-baiUk 
Aa  long  aa  her  father  lived  her  attention  to  him  wis  on- 
mitted,  and  her  own  health  suffered  from  hw  filial  devotks : 
shortly  after  hii  death  it  gave  wav  entirely.  Tet  iht  linl 
and  laboured  on  in  hv  pretty  Berkshire  cottage,  bdond  W 
ev«y  friend,  and  dieeraa  often  by  findii^;  that  her  beob  m 
made  her  frienda  innnmnable.  About  three  yasn 
her  death  she  «u  hurt  hy  the  ac^dental  ovartaraing  of 
ponv-chaise,  and  thenoeforth  she  was  pretty  mseh  cnfiixd 
to  her  house;  hot  through  her  prolonged  and  iofAm 
mflSsring,  she  retained  her  wonted  cneerfulaeas,  snd  tm  ha 
old  indostxy  was  continued.  Besides  reviaing  the  vorkoa 
which  her  fame  is  chiefly  founded— 'Oar  Village'— fori 
new  edition,  which  appealed  in  180S,  she  compiled  s  Mta 
literary  patch- work,  '  RecoUeotiona  of  My  Litersiy  lifci  « 
Books,  Plaeea,  and  People,*  which  ia  in  fact  a  tott^Fm^ 
ing  commentarr  on  the  "  books,  placea,  and  people"  tM 
hi^,  tk»  &neiea,  most  influenced  her  mental  career,  eilha 
Bomewhat  large  addition  of  axtraota  from  her  fi*oii^ 
authors.  She  also  prepared  the  collected  editioa  of  w 
'Dramatic  Works,'  already  noticed— to  wmta  m 
prefixed  variooa  antoUographic  introdnetioM  i  and  ia  UN 
she  pabliahed  '  Atherton ;  a  novel,' in  3  vols,  fibedirt  it 
her  reeidenee,  Swallowfleld  Cottage,  near  Bsadhig,  m  IM 
10th  of  Jannary  less. 

MOA.  [DiKOBNis,  5;  S.] 

MOCHA-STONE.  [Aoatb.] 

MOIR,  DAVID  MACBETH,  was  bom  at  MaBKlbrngb, 
in  the  county  of  Edinbo^b,  on  the  6th  of  Janoaiy  17^ 
He  was  educated  at  the  gtammar-sohool  there,  and  wbencel/ 
thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medical 
titioner  in  that  town.  He  was  a  diligent  and  sU«tm 
student  in  his  profession,  but  became  very  early  ioclinedto 
literary  pursuits.  In  1819  he  produced  some  poenu,  wliio^ 
though  neat,  had  little  originality ;  shortly  aftervsnh  n 
appeued in  print  with  two  brief  essays  in  prose, in s^ 
low  magBBne.  During  the  last  year  id  hia  apuisiUiciiinft 
whidi  was  for  fonr  years,  he  attmded  the  univmitf" 
Edinburgh,  which  he  conUnned  to  do  after  Ms  appnotM* 
ship  terminated,  and  obtained  his  d'plonu  as  sorgetm  in  u> 
spring  of  1816.  It  had  be«i  hia  intention  to  enterthe 
but  tne  peace  offering  few  hopes  of  advancemnt  is  ^ 
direction,  he  abandonwl  his  purpose,  returned  home,  >no  ™ 
awhile  devoted  himself  fa  literature,  writing  occasiomlly "* 
the  'Scots  Magarine/and  pnhlished  an  anonymoos toIbb^ 
entitled  'The  Bombardment  off^pff!*^^^^ 
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which  hroa^t  Urn  Httlft  profit  or  £une.  Ha  vu  alw  a 
member  of  *  The  Masselborgh  Forom/  a  defaatioff  aodety,  In 
which  he  favourably  distiDgdabed  himaelf.  In  1817  he 
tntered  into  borineBa  ai  a  partner,  in  hia  native  town,  with 
Dr.  Brown,  who  had  an  extensive  but  labmooa  practice. 
Moir  worked  hard  at  his  professional  duties,  bat,  when  the 
toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  h«  employed  a  great  part  of  the 
night  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
freqoent  cDntributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  Constable's 
'Edinbnrgh  Magazine.*  When  •Blackwood's  Magazine' 
was  started,  he  became  a  still  more  constant  contribotor  to 
its  pages.  He  wrote  for  it  both  prose  and  poetry,  both  comic 
and  serious.  Among  his  comic  effurions  were  *  The  E^e  of 
St.  Jerry,'  and  '  The  Anncient  Wa^onere,'  and  at  the  time 
some  of  them  were  sapposed  to  oe  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Maginn.  His  serioos  poems  were  marked  as  by  A.  a  signa^ 
tore  which  he  retained  in  that  muunne  anm  hia  death. 
In  18S3  he  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  John  Oalt,  who, 
when  he  departed  for  America,  left  nil  novel, '  The  I^  of 
the  Lairds,'  nnfinished,  and  Moir  wrote  the  eoneladins 
chapters  for  him.  In  1684  he  pablished  '  The  Legend  of 
Genevieve,  with  other  Tales  and  Poems,'  consistiDg  of 
selections  from  his  magazine  contribntions,  with  some 
original  additions.  In  the  same  year  he  eomtneoced,  in 
'Blackwood's  Magazine/ his  novel  of  'The  AntoMography 
of  Mansie  Waoch,*  which  was  continned  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  afterwards  pnblished  scftarately.  It  had  great 
anccess,  and  the  character  of  its  hero  is  a  clerer  embodiment 
of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  character.  Daring 
all  these  literary  labours  he  continned  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
fessioaal  duties  with  indefotigable  assiduity  and  extreme 
kindness.  Between  1817  and  18S6  he  ii  stated  never  to 
have  slept  a  night  ont  Massethnrt^.  He  was  now  reoom- 
mended  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  ini|^  have 
readily  attained  a  more  loerative  practice,  hot  hia  attach- 
ment to  his  old  haunts  and  his  old  patients  and  nelghbonn 
caused  him  to  refuse.  In  1829  he  married.  In  1831  he 
pnblished  hia '  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine, 
being  a  View  of  the  Healing  Art  among  tiio  Egyptians, 
Oreeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians.'  In  1^3,  after  hanng 
exerted  himself  in  a  most  energetic  manner  when  the 
cholera  was  raging  in  his  district,  he  published  as  a  pamphlet 
*  Practical  Ob|erTations  on  Malignant  Cholera,'  which  had  a 
very  extensive  circnlation ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
'  Proofs  of  the  Coutagion  of  Malignant  Cholera ; '  both  works 
being  allowed  to  possess  great  merit,  even  by  those  who 
differed  from  the  aathor'a  conclusions.  In  163S  Mr.  Moir 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  visited 
London,  where  he  extended  his  aeqnaintanee  among  the 
literary  celebrities.  In  1843  he  published  'Domestic 
Verses,'  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  records,  with 
much  tenderness,  the  loss  of  two  of  his  sons,  who  died  young. 
In  1845  he  contributed  the  account  of  the  civil  historv  and 
antiquities  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  of  which  Mnsselborgh 
is  the  chief  town,  to  the  'New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland.'  In  1846  he  met  with  an  accident,  being  thrown 
from  a  carriage,  by  which  he  was  rendered  lame  for  life.  In 
the  spring  of  1851  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures '  On  the 
Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Century,'  at  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institntion.  In  the  same  year,  'Selim,'  hia 
last  contribution  to  '  Blackwood's  Magaane/  appeared,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  he  died.  His  activity  had  continned 
unabated  during  hia  whole  life.  He  had^  oesides  paying  a 
ledulous  and  benevolent  attention  to  his  patients,  filled 
various  mnnicipal  ofBces,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  His  contributions  to  '  Blackwood '  alooe 
number  370.  His  serious  poetry,  by  which  he  will  be 
chiefly  remembered,  is  sweetly  pensive  and  tender,  without 
any  remarkable  original  poetic  power,  bnt  it  possesses  a 
charm  in  its  natural  imagery  and  its  appeals  to  our  feeUngs 
that  can  never  fail  to  please.  In  ISdS  his '  Poetical  Wm-ks,' 
which,  however,  are  only  a  selection,  were  ptthUahed,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  hy  T.  Aird. 

MOLfi,  COMTE  DE,  was  bom  in  1781,  and  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  &mily  in  France.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  President  MoU,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
violence  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Enou^  property 
however  appears  to  have  heem  saved  from  the  wreck  in  his 
family  fortunes  to  enable  the  &ther  to  send  hia  son  to  the 
Central  School  of  Public  Works,  afterwards  called  the  Poly- 
technique,  where  he  pursued  Ms  studies  with  industry  and 
vigour.  In  1606  he  publtfhed  '  Essais  de  Morale  et  d« 


Politique,^  which  attneted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  secured  lor  him  the  post  of  auditor  of  the 
Council  td  State.  These  essays,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
of  a  highly  absolutist  cast ;  and  thou^  their  author  con- 
tinued  to  the  last  a  stauoeh  adherent  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty*  he  lemained  in  office  under  the  Bourbons  after  their 
restoration,  who  created  him  a  peer  of  France.  To  the 
policy  and  mcsMres  of  Prince  t>olignae  he  oflfered  the  mtwt 
determined  opposition.  After  the  revolution  of  July  1830 
he  was  appomted  by  Louis  Hiilippe  to  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Afiaira,  and  ghertiy  afterwards  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister  of  France,  which  he  eveninalty  was 
obliged  to  resign  by  the  opporition  of  M.  Guisot  and  M. 
Thiers.  Upon  this  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  though 
ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  ha 
took  little  or  no  part  in  its  proeee^ngs.  The  hraily  of 
Count  Mo)^  was  of  tiwt  mk  whidi  is  known  as  the 
'  nobility  of  the  robe,'  and  his  ancestoia  were  of  gentle  blood 
as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Esmi  iV.  Talents  and  adndnis- 
trative  capacity  seem  to  have  been  hereditaiy  In  tiis  bmily, 
as  well  as  the  love  of  1^1  order,  monarchy,  and  conrtita- 
tional  government.  ConntMol^  was  almost  the  last  remaining 
Unk  betweeoi  his  countmnen  of  the  old  and  ti  the  now  t^me, 
as  combining  the  hi^-bred  tone  uid  monuvhinl  pi^Kip^es 
of  the  former  with  a  proportion  of  the  liberal  prinoiples 
which  are  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  latter  class.  But  while 
Count  Mole'  accepted  eaeh  suocesstve  change  in  the  governing 
system  of  France  as  the  result  of  political  necessity,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  swerved  in  principle  from  the 
opinions  which  he  had  originally  profsssed.  At  the  close  of 
bis  long  career,  under  various  saccesnve  changes  of  govern- 
ment, ho  renewed  his  retatims  with  the  ancient  dynasty, 
and  dopaitod  Ufs  as  he  enteral  men  it,  ■  supporter  of  the 
old  QHniarehy.  In  his  theologicaf  opimons  he  incliDed  to 
the  Ultramontane  party,  and  from  hw  high  eharaeter,  great 
abilities,  and  illustrious  posttioo,  he  was  one  of  ihe  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  Hit 
memoirs,  which  naturally  inelodo  reminiscences  of  all 
the  great  men  and  notables  of  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  Idth  century,  were  announced  as  in  prepatation,  but 
have  not  yet  (April  1868),  been  published.  He  died  suddenly 
at  his  family  seat  at  Champalatmx,  November  S3rd  1866. 

MOLES  WORTH,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILUAM,  eighth 
Baronet  of  that  name,  was  bom  in  1810.  He  was  the  lin«tl 
representative  of  an  old  Cornish  family  of  large  landed  pos- 
sessions, originally  <rf  Irish  extraction.  The  first  baronet 
was  govenior  of  Jamaica  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Sir 
William^  &tlier  died  in  18S3.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
school  Gttr  William  Molsswotth  was  first  educated,  bnt  it  is 
oertain  that  havfaig  spent  some  time  at  Cambri^,  he  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  mere  he  was  taught  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  metaphysical  science,  hy  an  Italian  refugee,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  a  German  univenity.  In  thia  latter 
seal  his  mind  took  de^  root ;  he  acquired  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  followed  at  will  the  bent  of  his  own  vigorous 
talents.  Having  left  Eoghmd  with  an  average  acquirement 
of  geneml  and  classiear  loiowledge,  he  concentrated  his 
powers  in  Gennany  upon  the  study  of  philology  and  history. 
His  mind  however  revolted  against  tne  mysticism  of  the 
German  school,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  collegiate 
study  he  made  the  usual  tour  of  Europe.  On  hia  retnm  to 
England  in  1881  he  was  still  in  his  nunori^.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  this  eonntiy  was  at  a  meeting  convened 
m  his  native  county  in  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  suppml- 
ing  parliamentary  reform,  and  his  maiden  speech  on  that 
occasion  gave  considerable  promise  of  future  eminence.  He 
was  little  more  than  of  age  when  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment unopposed  in  December  1833,  for  E^ast  Cornwall,  by 
which  constituency  he  was  re-eleeted  in  December  1834,  bnt 
withdrew  from  the  contest  in  July  1837,  when  he  was  re- 
turned for  Leeds.  Ac  the  dissolution  of  1841,  being  convinced 
that  his  chance  of  success  at  Leeds  was  hopeless,  he  declined 
a  contest,  and  remained  out  of  parliament  for  four  years. 
During  this  interval  he  read  and  thought  much  on  politics 
and  social  economy,  gave  himself  a  sounder  political  edu- 
cation, and  accumulated  capital  for  his  future  senatorial  life. 
In  1860,  however,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  rnnesentation  of  Sonthwarl^ 
and  tiiongh  stiennonslr  assi^ed  tor  his  sapport  of  the  grant 
to  Maynooth  College,  he  was  suecessfnl,  ana  he  continued  to 
represent  the  same  constituency  to  his  death.  In  January 
1803  he  accepted  the  office  of  First  Comtf^siioner  of  Publm 
Works  oD  the  formation  of  L^  t^MeV?  Wdiif^tition, 
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uid  wu  rejected  without  oppodtioD  ;  and  agun  on  his 
subeeqneiit  tzanaUtiou  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

Ai  s  *  Commons'  debater  *  Sir  William  Moleiworth  was  not 
of  finirimte  eminence.   His  qwedies  in  parliament  were  few, 
bnt  always  Talnable,  though  of  too  philo8(»>ldcal  a  east  to  be 
generally  popular.  Those  on  the  colonieLdeliTered  in  1836; 
in  1840  on  the  state  of  the  nation  and  tne  condition  of  the 
people  ;  on  transportation,  in  f 837-38  ;  and  on  mnny  import- 
ant social  and  economic  questions  about  the  same  peribd, 
were  of  great  merit  and  immense  prac^cal  ntUity.  They 
were  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  and  were  tiie  results  of 
reading,  labour,  and  reflection.  In  July  18fi5  Sir  William 
Molesworth  found  a  sphere  far  more  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
and  a  larger  scope  for  his  adminiBtrative  ability,  on  being 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies,  but  he  held 
that  office  only  for  the  brief  space  of  four  months,  when  his 
career  of  public  OBefnlness  was  cut  short  by  death,  which 
occurred  oa  the  22ad  of  October  1850.   The  colonial  and 
dtwustie  press  were  all  bnt  nnanimons  in  expressing  their 
satia&MtuHi  at  his  appointment ;  it  was  not  n^tten  that 
he  had  taken  the  devest  intereat  in  the  affairs  of  Canada 
and  Anstcalia,  and  had  studied  the  problem  and  mastered 
the  theory  of  colonisation  to  a  greater  extent  than  perhaps 
any  contsmporaiy.   Neither  waa  it  fotgotten  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who,  in  this  country,  snocmded  in  caUing  pnhlic 
attention  to  the  manifold  abuses  connected  with  the  trana- 
jKulation  of  cdminals,  though  eighteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  parliamentaiy  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
nun,  brought  to  light  all  the.  horrors  of  our  penal  system. 
In  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  *  Times,*  "  Sir  William 
Molesworth  found  our  colonic  empire  disoigauised  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  msl-«dnunistration  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
wedded  as  it  then  was  to  a  system  of  ignorant  and  imperti- 
nent interference.   He  first  aionsad  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  importance  of  our  remote  dniendencies,  and 
^plained  with  incomparable  deuness  and  force  the  prin- 
ciples of  colonial  self-government.  With  untiring  diligence 
and  great  constnictive  power  he  prepured  draunt  consU- 
tutiODH,  and  investigated  the  relations  between  the  imperial 
government  and  its  dependencies.  Starting  from  a  small 
minority,  he  brought  the  public  and  parliament  over  to  his 
side,  till  principles  once  considered  as  paradoxes  came  to  be 
regarded  as  axioms.    By  such  means  ho  fairly  won  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  prize  which  be  had  grasped.   Before  we 
had  time  to  hear  of  uie  satisfaction  with  which  his  appoint- 
ment was  sore  to  be  hailed  by  our  remote  dependencies,  the 
sceptre  wss  snatched  from  lus  hand  by  dnth,  and  the  post 
became  again  vacant.   In  the  fnll  vigoor  of  life  and  intellect, 
in  the  possession  of  what  must  have  been  to  him  the  highest 
and  noblest  prize  of  .ambitim,  in  tlw  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  and  die  esteem  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
he  was  taken  away  suddenly  and  prematurely,  yet  not  so 
soon  as  to  deprive  his  friends  of  the  ctmsolation  of  thinking 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  durable  memorials  which  wifl 
link  bis  name  with  the  destinies  of  every  British  community 
planted  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  best  monument  that 
coald  be  raised  to  him  would  be  a  complete  collection  of  his 
pariiameutory  speeches ;  the  noblest  epitaph  that  could  be 
mscribed  on  his  tomb  would  be  the  title  of  the  '  Liberator 
and  Keganerator  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain.'  " 
Thot^  he  had  not  avowedly  appeared  before  the  public 
as  an  author.  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  favourably  known 
in  the  world  of  letters  and  sdenec.   Having  purchased  the 
*  Westminster  Keview,'  he  for  someyean  conducted  it  either 
alone  or  in  coojunction  with  his  friend,  JUr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  eminent  political  economist,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  a  not  uufreqnent  contributor  to  its  pages;  he 
likewise  wrote  at  different  times  many  articles  iu  other 
periodicals  and  newspa^wis.   He  also  edited  and  pablixhed 
at  his  own  expense  a  complete  edition  «i  the  English  works 
of  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  iu  16  volumes.  [HoBflse,  Thomas.] 
In  science  Sir  William  Molesworth  had  obtained  some  repu- 
tation as  a  botanist;  but  his  acquirements  extended  over  a 
large  range  of  subjects.   In  private  life  few  men  have  been 
more  highly  esteemed. 

MOLLIJSCA.  Referring  to  the  articles  Conchifsoji,  Gas- 
TBHopoDA,  CsPHAiAPona,  and  Mai^ouwy,  for  information  as 
to  the  zoolo«cal  arrangement  and  subdivision  of  the  various 
families  of  the  MoUuiea^  we  shall  in  the  present  article  con- 
sider the  animals  which  constitute  this  great  group  in  a 
purely  anatomical  and  morphological  point  of  view ;  that  is. 
we  shnU  endeavour  to  show— firstly,  what  Common  Plan  or 


Archetype  is  discoverable  among  the  varieties  <tf  HoUbku 
forms ;  secondly,  in  what  way  the  Common  Flsn  u  nore 
specially  modified  in  the  leading  sub-^picsl  grmpB  of  thii 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  thirdly,  the  ntioit 
modes  in  which  the  organs  are  arranged  being  (has  csapift- 
hmded-— what  peculiar  characters  are  presented  by  toni 
oigans  themselves ;  and  fourthly,  the  devdopment  tb 
MoUutea,  so  far  as  it  bean  Upon  the  idea  «f  a  CoooDa 
Flan,  wiirbe  discosfed. 

1.  The  Common  Pl<m  or  Artheiype  of  ih«  MoUvtea.~iij 
the  Common  Plan  or  Archetype  of  a  group  of  snim&livi 
understand  nothing  more  than  a  diagram,  embodying  ill  tbe 
otgans  and  parts  which  are  found  in  the  group,  in  nch  i 
reUtive  position  as  they  would  hav9,  if  none  bad  sttuacd  u 
excessive  development.  It  is,  in  fact^  simply  a  contrivance  fat 
rendering  more  distinctly  comprehensible  the  most  gsnenl 
propontiona  which  can  be  ennnciated  with  regard  to  tki 
group,  ud  has  the  same  relation  to  such  pn^(MatiQu  u  tb 
diagruns  of  a  work  aa  medbanics  have  to  sctoal  mkiamj, 
or  those  of  a  geometrical  wmrk  to  actual  lines  and  %na 
We  are  partiomarly  desiroua  to  indicate  the  sense  in  ihoA 
such  phnses  as  ArcheWpe  and  Common  Plan  are  here  med; 
as  a  very  injurious  realism — a  sort  of  notion  that  aa  AicIm- 
type  ia  itself  an  entity— appears  to  have  made  its  vij  iotn 
more  than  one  mlnaole  anatomical  work.  It  is  for  tUi 
reason  that  if  the  torm  Arehetype  had  not  so  high  atrilurity 
for  its  use,  we  should  prefer  the  phrase  '  Common  Flia' a 
less  likely  to  mislead. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  Archetype  or  Cotmirat 
Planof  any  group  of  animals  may  be  set  forth.  Inthefint,tl» 
community  of  plan  among  the  members  of  each  gnwswnld 
be  demonstrated ;  and  then,  the  minor  plans  thus  wtiined 
being  compared  together,  the  general  Common  nsawoild 
be  dedttcihle.  Bat  thia  analytical  method  (whidi  hot  bees 
carried  out  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  Malliaea  by  themita 
in  a  Memoir  in  the '  Philosophical  Ttaasactions  *  for  18^, 
would  require  more  apace  and  more  illustration  than  cubcR 
be  devoted  to  it ;  we  must,  therefore,  take  the  opposite  CMUie, 
and,  assuming  a  Common  Plan,  trace  out  its  modificatioBi 
in  the  subordinate  plans,  and  ex^un  the  lavs  iiy  wkm 
operation  they  are  affected. 

The  assumed  Common  Plan  or  Ardietypa  of  the  MtlbM 
m&y  be  representod  by  fy.  1,  i. :— - 

This  iigura  is  supposed  to  be  bilaterally  symmetrical,  nd 
the  following  parts  and  regions  are  to  be  distinguUhed  init: 
— (JT).  The  Hamal  Region,  or  that  upon  which  the  besit 
is  situated,  and  which  corresponds  with  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  dorsal  naon.  The  word  donal,  honnr,  u 
vagne,  being  used  in  ufferent  senses  iavarionsdiTinoiiof 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  should  therefore  be  abandoned  is 
philosophioal  anatomy.  For  the  same  reason,  the  oppodls 
r^on  (iV)  is  termed,  not  ventral,  but  Neural,  inannadtli 
it  IS  the  r^on  in  which  the  great  centres  of  the  nen-oai 
system  are  placed.  The  termination  (a)  is  the  onteriu  oi 
oral ;  the  end  (£),  the  postorior,  or  atuL  Betweeu  these  ex- 
tremities the  intestine  takes  a  straight  course.  The  neonl 
surfoce  is  that  upon  which  the  majority  of  Molluscs  noit, 
and  by  which  they  are  supported;  and  it  is  commonly 
modified  to  subserve  these  purposes  into  a  muscular  ex[tu- 
sion  or  disc  called  the  Foot.  Three  regions  again,  (rften  wy 
distinctly  divided  from  one  another,  may  be  distinguiahedin 
thia  foot : — an  anterior,  the  Propodium  (pp) ;  a  middle,  die 
Mesopodium  (ais) ;  and  a  posterior,  the  Metapodinm  M> 
In  addition  to  uiese,  the  uppn*  part  of  the  foot  or  iniadle 
portion  of  the  body  maj  be  protonged  into  a  musenlor  en- 
largement on  each  aide,  just  below  ue  junction  of  thehwal 
with  the  neural  region — the  Epipodinm  (ep).  The  Datsof 
the  body  betweeu  the  foot  proper  and  the  abdomen,  or  poat- 
abdomen,  which  bears  the  Epipodium,  and  whose  limiti  esn- 
not  very  well  he  defined,  though  it  would  be  very  conrement 
to  have  a  name  for  it,  may  be  termed  the  Mesosoms  (mid- 
body)  ;  and  for  what  is  loosely  called  the  head  the  Dsme 
ProBoma  might  advantageously  be  adopted.  On  the  uppef 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  head  or  Prosoma  are  two  psira  of 
organs  of  seose :  the  Eyes  (which  may  be  supported  <n 
pedicles — Ommatophores),  and  the  Tentacles.  Inthehnnm 
region  the  integument  may  be  peculiarly  modified  and  raim 
up  at  its  edges  into  a  free  fold^  either  in  front  of  or  ietini 
the  anus,  and  when  so  modified  it  is  called  a  Mantle  (PstSam). 
In  front  of  the  anus  again  the  Bnnchia  fO  ptojeet,  ss  pn^ 
cesses  of  the  hsamal  region.  Among  the  intenuu  oigau  ^ 
need  mily  point  out  the  position  of  the  Heart  fu,  r),  vlii^ 
lies  in  front  of  the  hrancUa  in  tlMr^BsaaU.xenon^  and  taa 
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Nerroos  Qanglia  s),  of  which  thwe  are  thm  prindpal 
P^rg  aixaoged  aroimd  the  alimeatatj  canal,  which  they  es- 
cinl*  hj  nuui  of  theii  commissnrak 


III. 


IV. 


I.  Th8  IdMl  ArebetypsoTCoaiiQMiPUn  oflhe  JToITuMa. 

II.  lu  inodlflMtionfl  in  coDMqueooe  of  tlie  devetopment  of  an  abdomen 
Kiid  onBseqnmt  Doantlflexaraof  tbslnlHUiM.  J,  H7poibeUMl;^FUropod; 


8,  Cmhnlopod. 

III.  HooifleKtlons  rowltlnit  from  the  development  of  a  poet  abdomen  end 
eoDKeqapnt  bMoel  fiexure,  1,  Hypothflila>l ;  8,  PeetinlbnnohUte  Quteropod. 


IV.  Primertlr  nenral  flexure  modified  by  eubecquent  Sbengee.  1,  Lemel- 
IlbnMbUU  Ifolliuc;  Nennl  MolbutoUa.  S,  Brachlopod ;  S,  Polyzoon. 

T.  Unmel  JfoHuiwUi)  (AieldlNiu).  1,  elraple  hwuai  flexuR^u  in 
tUctilaria  ;  S,  after  bniaal  flexnia  tbe  IntaaUtia  la  bent  Itaek,  end  an  abHum  In 
formed ;  tbe  braaeblal  eae  remains  eomparattTily  amaU;     tbe  bnndhUl 
Me  comparatlTely  large. 

a,  oral  aperlnre ;  ft,  anal  apertnre,  or  extraiDltr  of  tbe  Intaetlnes ;  e,  resal 
n^o;  vp,  propodinm;  au,  meiopodlam;  ■>(.  metapodlnm;  Oi *P'P°<lliini ; 
(.branebin;  ii,aariclai  t>,venMola;  ViMrebntgaogUai  f, peidal gaogUa; 
A'ltuamalnslui;  Jf; iHiiraIn|l«a. 

[The  letiera  bave  tbe  lama  atgidflaatlon  in  thm  and  all  Oh  other  flgnrea, 

■wUh  the  exotption  td  flgnre  10.] 

Snch  is  the  Common  Plan  of  which  all  Mollascs  what- 
soever ma^  be  regarded  as  modifications  ;  the  next  question 
is,  to  consicler  the  laws  according  to  which  the  plans  of  the 
great  snb-classes  of  the  MoUusca  may  be  derived  from  it. 

2.  Modifiicaiionx  of  the  Common  Plan. — The  stmctaral 
peealiarities  of  all  known  Molluscs  may  be  very  simply  ac- 
counted for  by  the.  excessive  or  defective  relative  develop- 
ment of  certain  r^ons  in  the  Archetype,  more  particalarly 
of  one  or  other  puts  of  the  Hsemal  Region.  Of  this  region 
the  portion  which  lies  in  front  of  the  anus  may  he  conve- 
Bientij  twmsd  Uie  Abd<Haen,  while  to  that  which  lies  be- 
hind it  the  tens  Pos^Abdomen  may  be  applied.  Now,  if  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Abdomen  grows  oat  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  constituting  a  kind  of  prominence,  and 
that  the  intestine  passes  into  the  outgrowth  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  loop  (ii.),  it  is  clear  that  the  open  angle  of  this  loop 
will  be  turned  towards  the  Neural  surface ;  and  the  intestine 
suy  bo  ^qpropriately  uid  to  have  a  Neanl  flenu«.  On  the 


other  hand,  if  it  be  supposed  that  tbe  Post- Abdomen  grbw 
out  in  th«  same  way,  and  draws  into  itself  a  Iomd  of  tiie  in- 
testine, then  the  open  angle  of  the  loop  will  be  in  the  opp<v 
iits  direction,  that  is,  it  will  he  direetM  towards  Uie  Hssraal 
itjfface  ;  the  intestine  therefore  may  in  this  cam  be  said  to 
have  a  Hnmal  flexure  (nt.).  it  wiU  be  readily  undeiMood 
that  either  Abdomen  or  Post-Abdomen  may  develop  a 
mantle  or  not,  and  that  the  existence  or  absence  of  this 
mantie  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  the  change  in 
question,  however  much  it  may  affect  the  external  appearano* 
of  the  resnltiDg  form. 

Again,  the  extent  to  which  the  Abdomen  or  Post-Abdomen 
is  developed,  may  have  a  great  inflnence  on  the  relative 
position  of  certain  oi^ns  of  the  Mollusc.  Thus,  in  the  first 
place,  the  position  of  tbe  anas  may  become  greatly  altered. 
When  there  is  a  neural  flexure  it  will  acquire  a  direction 
towards  the  nenral  anrfoce  and  backwards,  we  final  ^proxi- 
mation  to  the  oral  end  depending  on  the  anunmt  of  the. 
development  of  the  abdomen  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  (A 
the  neural  region  on  the  other.  Again,  if  the  outgrowth  •! 
the  abdomen  take  place,  not  symmetriedly,  but  more  or  lesa 
on  one  side  of  the  median  line,  the  final  position  of  the  anna 
will  be  towards  the  opposite  side  and  to  uie  right  or  left,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

U  is  even  conceivable  (this  amount  of  modification  indeed 
actually  obtains  in  nature)  that  by  an  exceedingly  one-dded 
development  of  the  abdomen,  the  anus  may  be  tbrait  quite 
round  on  to  the  htemal  side.  Its  final  position  therefore 
must  not  be  regarded  as  certainly  indicative  of  the  direction 
of  the  flexure  or  which  it  obtained  this  porition.  Where 
there  Is  a  hssmaf  flexure  again,  the  direction  of  the  anus  will 
be  normally  towards  the  hnmal  (that  is,  dorsal)  side,  and 
forwards ;  its  approximation  to  the  head,  its  amnmetiieal 
poiition,  and  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  thmst  back- 
wards and  towards  the  neural  ride,  depending  upon  conditions 
of  the  same  order. 

-  It  is  not  merely  the  anns  which  is  affected  by  tiiese  changes 
however ;  the  branchin  (and  the  heart  which  follows  thefn) 
undei^  similar  transpositions,  whose  nature  and  origin  it  is 
very  necessary  to  nnderstand,  in  order  to  appreciate  their 
value  as  organic  characters.  M.  Milne-Edwanis  long  sinoe 
pointed  out  the  singular  hct  that,  in  certain  Moltosos,  the 
branchisa  are  in  front  of  the  heart,  while  in  others  they  are 
behind  it.  The  latter  he  temol  OpisthdbramMata,  the 
former,  Proaobranehiata.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  Arohetypa 
is  Opisthobranehiate.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  nnderstand  that  if 
an  Abdomen  were  developed  in  front  of  the  heart,  withont 
involving  the  cardiac  region,  the  Mollusc  would  rem^  opii- 
thohranchiate ;  if  however  it  were  more  extensively  deve- 
loped, so  as  to  involve  the  heart  and  branchin,  the  heart, 
from  having  been  in  front,  would  eventually  take  a  position 
posterior  to  the  branchicB,  and  the  Mollusc  would  tfaas  be- 
come prosobranchiate.  So,  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  a  Fost-Abdomen  ;  its  effect  on  the  poaitioa  of  the  heart 
and  branchin  would  depend  wholly  on  the  extent  of  hamal 
surfece  which  it  involved.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Opia- 
thobranchism  may  co-exiat  with  either  a  htemal  or  a  neurl^ 
flexure,  or  with  none  ;  while  Prosobrancbism  indicates  one 
or  the  other,  but  not  which ;  And  that  these  organic  charac- 
ters, however  valuable,  are  secondary  to  and  therefore  of  less 
importance  than  the  neural  and  faasmal  flexures  (that  i^  deve- 
lopment of  an  abdomen  or  post-abdomen),  on  which  th^ 
depend.  Dealing  with  the  facts  furnished  oy  adnlt  atmeture 
alone  then,  there  are  two  primary  modifications  of  the  Mol- 
luscan  Archetype,  which  may  be  shortly  termed  the  Neural 
and  Hsemal  Plans.  The  Cephalopoda,  Pwmonata,  Pteropoda, 
Ijamell^ranehiata,  Braehiopoda,  and  Polyxoa,  are  the  mol- 
luscs which  present  modifications  of  the  Neural  Plan.  The 
Heteropoda,  Qaster^poda,  Tectibranehiata,  Inferobranchiata, 
Qfclobranehiata,  TubuUl>ranchiata,  Nvdibranckiata,  and 
Atddioida,  are  those  which  present  modifications  of  the 
Hiemal  Plan. 

3.  The  Neural  Plan  and  ita  Principal  Modifications.-— 
Milne-fidwards  has  proposed  a  division  of  the  Mollusea 
into  the  Mollusea  proper,  and  the  MoUuseoida  {Mollm- 
ccidea),  including  under  the  latter  dass  those  Poljrpe-like 
forms,  the  Pofyzoa  and  the  Atddurida.  Believing  that  the 
Mollmcoida  are  as  truly  and  wholly  Mollnscan  as  any  other 
MoUiuea,  we  nevertheless  consider  the  distinction  drawn  by 
the  eminent  French  naturalist  to  be  very  important,  and 
that  it  should  be  retained  as  a  primaiy  subdivision  of  the 

Seat  Hsmal  and  Neunl  IMvisions.   In  the  hnmal  division 
e  limiti    the  Molltuwida  are  the  ""^(l^^^t^l^  ^' 
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Milne-Edwardi ;  but  in  tiie  neural  wa  inclnd*  lomewhat 
more.  In  fact,  if  the  most  fitting  definition  for  this  sob- 
dtTirion  be  thoH  Mollnsca  which  have  the  neural  region 
comparatively  little  developed,  and  the  nervoos  lyatem  re- 
duced to  a  siuffle  or  at  the  most  a  pair  of  ganglia,  while  the 
mouth  ia  usuuly  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  modified 
«irclet  of  tentaclea,  then  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  neural 
division  we  must  include  the  Brachiopoda  with  the  Pofyaoa. 
Commencing  our  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  special 
groups  of  the  MolluMca  with  the  Neural  Division ;  and  with 
the  JUolluseoid  sub-division  of  the  neural  forma,  we  have 
to  consider  first,  the  Pulj/eoa  and  the  Braekiopodai— 


Mstoa^LMtmlrmif  .  i,  BowrtrnJcia.  B.nmaUOa.  4,iWi0iMKi. 

B,  Avieulaiittm. 

The  Polyzoa, — Conceive  the  abdomen  of  the  Arohetyp* 
to  be  greatly  prolonged,  the  neural  region  with  its  appen- 
dage!, the  organs  of  sense  and  the  heart  remaining  un- 
developed ;  BO  that  the  anas  comoB  into  close  apposition 
with  the  oral  extremity,  while  the  edges  of  the  latter  are 
produced  into  long  ciliated  tentacles,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  Polytoon,  which  needs  only  the  power  of  gemmation  to 
give  rise  to  thote  composite  aggregations  which  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  group. 

The  Polyzoic  type  itself  presents  five  subordinate  modifi- 
eations  in  the  five  principal  orders  of  the  group : — the 
Cyclottomata,  Ctmottomata,  CAnlotbmata,  Hippocnpia,  and 
PedidUinida. 

In  the  first  three,  the  body  of  the  Polyzoon  when  fully 
expanded  is  completely  straightened,  there  being  no  per- 
manent fold  or  inversion  of  the  integument  In  the  last 
two  there  is  such  a  permanent  inversion. 

In  the  Cydottomaia  the  homy  or  ealcareoaa  deposit  in  the 
integument  of  the  abdomen  joins  the  soft  parts  by  an  even 
level  edge,  and  there  ia  nothing  which  serves  as  a  cover  or 
operculum  for  the  retracted  Polyzoon. 

In  the  CtetiQitomata  {jig.  2,  S)  the  margins  of  that  portion 
of  the  abdomen  which  i«  inverted  in  the  retracted  state  ar* 
reduced  into  a  toothed  homy  sheath,  which  can  be  retracted 
y  special  muFcIee,  and  which  serves  as  an  operculum. 
In  the  CheiloKtomata  {fig.  2,  1)  the  homy  or  calcareous 
deposit  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hardened  in- 
teguments of  the  front  portion  of  the  bsemal  region  consti- 
tutes a  Bort  of  lid,  regularly  articulated  upon  the  hinder  por- 
tion, and  provided  with  proper  occlusor  (and  perhaps 
levator  1)  muscles.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  anal  aper- 
ture is  directed  away  from  this  lid  or  operculum. 

In  each  of  the  previous  divisions  the  tentaclea  are  ar^ 
ranged  on  a  circular  disc,  or  lophopbore,  of  whose  edges  they 
are  prolongalions ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Hip- 
poevepia  {Jig.  2,  3),  which  are  all  freah-water  forms,  Uie 
lophopbore  is  so  produced  into  two  arms  on  the  anal  side  as 
to  assume  a  horve-shoe  shape.  It  is  important  to  consider 
this  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  features  presented  by 
the  Brachiopoda. 

Thirdly,  we  venture  to  regard  the  peculisr  genus  Pedi- 
c^iiia  {fig.  2,  4)  as  constituting  an  order  by  itself,  Essen- 
tially a  Polyzoon,  it  is  nevertheless  distinguished  from  all 
other  Polyjoa  bv  the  circumstance  that  its  tentacles  are 
united  tofjether  by  a  membrane  into  a  cup,  which  cup 


is  never  protruded  far  beyond  the  general  boundaiy  of  tbe 
boc^. 

The  Cheilostomaia  are  remarkable  for  posieniiig  tvo 

kinds  of  moveable  appendages — Flab^laria,  whip-like  pro- 
cesses, articulated  to  a  bulb  containing  muscles  by  whicli 
they  are  moved ;  and  Avicularia  or  bird's-heod  proceaei 
{fig.  2,  6).  The  structure  of  the  latter  is  of  great  interat 
in  a  morphological  point  of  view,  and  demands  pirticnlu 
attention.  They  consist  of  a  larger  piece,  or  valve  (p), 
shaped  like  a  bird's  head,  and  produced  into  a  loager  at 
shorter  process  of  attachment,  to  which  a  smaller  valre  (n), 
representing  the  bird's  lower  jaw,  is  articulated,  Sttlk^l 
or  sessile,  these  avicularia  present  during  life  an  inceeaot 
snapping  action,  produced  by  the  alternate  contraction  of 
two  sets  of  muscles,  which  arise  from  the  concavily  of  tlx 
'  skuir  of  the  bird's  head  by  wide  fan-shaped  origins,  ud 
seem  to  be  inserted  by  narrow  tendons  into  the  smaller 
articulated  valve.  The  one  tendon  (0}  is  inserted  into  tlie 
smaller  valve  in  front  of  the  line  of  articalatioo,  and  tl» 
other  {n)  behind  it,  and  therefore  by  their  altemale  actiim 
they  laise  and  depress  the  lesser  valve  upon  the  larger. 


I. 


AirwlWKlIa  ftittaeta, 
a,  oral  Bpflrtnn ;  fi,  KTiiI  ■pertura,  oreztremlty  of  the  tDtcal1ne;l^itiiKi(r 
muadju  of  Brachiopoda  ;  n,  urdlDkl  miueles  of  Braehiopeda:  p,  fldldei 
j/  f",  pedicle  muKles  ;  y,  pedftl  gkngUon. 

The  Bmckiopoda. — Now,  if  we  ^compare  the  relative 
positions  and  mode  of  articulation  of  the  operculum  and 
cell  of  a  Cheiloatomatous  Polyzoon,  or  of  the  two  valves  of 
an  avicularium,  with  those  which  obtain  in  the  shelli  of 
the  typical  BraeKiopoda,  such  as  the  Terebratvlid*  and 
Rkyjuhon^ida,  the  resemblance  will  be  found  to  be  verr 
striking  ;  and  still  more  ho,  if  in  addition  the  arraDgement 
of  the  muscles  be  taken  into  couKideration.  In  sach  1 
Brachiopod,  in  fact  {fig.  3),  the  shell  is  composed  of  twi 
valves — one  lar;ge,  excavated,  and  produced  into  a  canal  or 
tube,  through  which  a  pedicle  of  attachnjent  panes ;  vliile 
the  other  is  smaller  and  more  or  less  flattened.  The  two 
valves  are  articulated  together  by  means  of  a  socket  in  the 
smaller  valve  and  a  tooth  in  the  larger,  on  each  side,  tbc  in- 
termediate space  being  free,  just  as  the  operculum  of  tbe 
Polyzoon  is  united  with  its  cell,  or  as  the  lefcser  valve  of  an 
avicularium  is  articulated  with  the  larger.  So  likewist  tlx 
anal  extremity  of  the  Brachiopod  is  turned  from  tbe  ansUs 
valve.  Then  the  arms  of  the  Brachiopod  are  essenti^j 
comparable  to  those  of  the  lophopbore  of  a  Hippocrepiaa 
Polyzoon,  except  that  their  direction  ia  different ;  the  etlei- 
fied  supports  to  which  ihey  are  fixed  in  many  Braehiofoda, 
are  so  variable  in  form  and  so  extensivt-ly  absent  in  oiben, 
that  their  exi^tence  can  in  nowise  affect  the  homology  of 
parts.  Again,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  pedide 
muscles  (which  ere  however,  in  all  probability,  as  Mr.  Hai>- 
cock  has  shown,  the  homologuas  of  the  retractors  of  Ih* 
Polyzoa),  the  arrangement  of  the  other  muscles  is  precisdy 
what  we  have  seen  to  obtain  in  the  avicularium :  tbe  td* 
doctors  which  pass  from  the  larger  valve  to  b«  inserted  inte 
the  smaller,  in  front  of  its  point  of  support,  corresiWDdiDg 
precisely  with  the  occlusor  muscles  of  the  avicuiainio; 
while  the  cardinal  muscles,  which  ansa  from  the  ivp 
valve,  and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  cardinal  process  « 
the  smaller,  behind  the  point  of  support,  are  identical  *i» 
the  divaricator  muscles  of  the  avicularium. 

The  existence  of  distinct  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  wf*' 
rattuE  the  valves  of  tbe  shell  is  characteristic  of  the  Pofr*" 
and  Brachiopoda,  tbe  only  approximation  to  luck  aBatoBS** 
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meni  at  preaant  known  among  the  LamlUbraiickuUa  being 
presented  by  the  Pholadea. 

Finally,  if  the  gre»t  proportional  size  of  the  BraeMopoda, 
their  pedancnlated  attachment,  their  thick  and  solid  anells, 
and  their  simple  forms,  be  brought  forward  ai  argnmenta 
against  the  view  we  take  of  their  esBeotially  pol^zoic  nature, 
we  wonld  remind  the  objector  of  the  like  opposition  in  audi 
features  between  BoUma  and  BobjfUiUt  <»  Apliditm, 
among  the  Ascidiani. 

Two  inindpal  modifieationa  of  the  common  Btachiopod 
I^an  aie  to  he  obaerred.  In  the  Tinibratulidai  and  S^n- 
ekonellieUe,  and  in  all  probability  in  their  extinct  allies  the 
&nri^ridcB,  Orthidat  and  ProehuHida,  th«  mnadea  oie 
afwayi  arranged  in  three  sets — Adductor,  Cardinal,  and 
Pedoocnlar.  At  the  same  time  the  mantle  (whose  bomolooy 
with  the  prodneed  edges  of  the  non-retractile  part  of  the 
abdomen  of  a  Polyzoon  isat  once  appreciable),  though  divided 
into  two  distinct  IoIwb  in  front,  is  continnoae  and  entire  behind, 
that  is,  towards  the  pedoncle.  A  still  more  r^oarkable  fea- 
tore  in  their  organisation  is  tiiat,  at  least  in  Waldheima  and 
MhynchcmdUij  there  is  no  anal  aperture,  the  intestine  termi- 
nating in  a  CQScnm,  directed  towards  the  middle  of  the  laige 
valve. 

In  the  Cnmiadee,  Discinida,  aad  LingulideB  the  masclM 
have  a  very  different  arrangement^  which  eoold  only  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  detailed  doecriptiona  and  illuitiationi, 
as  the  homolt^ea  ox  theie  mnadea  with  those  of  the  other 
division  are  not  yet  determined.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle 
again  are  completely  separated  (Ditema,  lAngiUaf  Crania  ?), 
and  the  intestine  opena  upon  one  side  of  the  body  between 
these  lobes.  There  are  no  teeth,  and  the  aiticnlauon  of  one 
valve  with  tile  other  and  the  modes  of  attachment  vary 
remarkably  ;  Lit^tda  having  a  long  pedoncle  ;  Oramia  being 
attached  by  the  sor&ce  of  its  lower  valve ;  and  Diseina  hav- 
ing an  apertore  in  the  corresponding  valve  through  which  a 
portion  of  the  addnctor  passes,  and  spreading  ont  at  its  uc- 
tremity  into  a  sort  of  plug,  acts  as  a  pedicle. 

NeurcU  Jfo^ftuea.— The  Lamellibranehiata.  In  all  Mol- 
lusea  proper  the  neural  region  ia  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  Molltucoida,  and  there  are  always  three 
pairs  of  ganelia,  two  Cerebral,  two  Pedal,  and  two  Parieto- 
Splanchnie  (or  branchial).  The  especial  characters  of  the 
£amdlibranchiata,  as  modificatuma  of  the  Arehet^e,  are  the 
following : — The  hamal  region  is  well  developed  m  ita  abdo- 
minal portion,  but  forms  no  {inaninent  sac-like  abdomen, 
into  which  the  viaoera  enter  in  the  adult  condition.  Its 
edges  are  produced  into  extensive  pallial  lobes,  which  are 
arranged  on  each  side  of  a  longitudinal  plane,  and  not  above 
and  below  a  horizontal  one  (or  more  properly  before  and 
behind  a  transverse  one) ,  as  in  the  Braehicpoda.  The  month 
15  snrronnded  by  a  fringe,  representing  the  tentacles  in  the 
Molluscoida  (as  may  be  well  seen  in  Pecten,iia.  4,  4)  which 
is  produced  laterally  into  elongated  '  palpa,  out  is  totally 
unprovided  with  any  manducatory  apparatus.  The  intestine 
passing  from  the  stomach  either  forms  a  aimple  loop  with  a 
secona  open  angle  directed  heimall^,  or  this  loop  may  be 
much  coiled  and  convoluted :  the  intestine  finally  passing 
over  the  great  posterior  adductor  and  terminating  between 
the  lobes  of  the  mantle  behind  it 

The  foot  may  be  more  or  less  la^y  developed,  hnt  never 
presents  any  clear  distinction  into  pro-  meao-  and  meta- 
podium,  nnlesa  indeed,  as  we  'are  inclined  to  suspect,  tfie 
whole  free  portion  of  the  foot  of  the  Lamellibranehiata  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  modified  metapodinm.  Besides  the  pedal 
muscles,  the  Lamellibranchs  possess  one  or  two  characteristic 
muscles — the  adductors,  which  approximate  the  valvea  of 
the  shell,  and  whose  greater  or  less  development  seriously 
affects  the  ultimate  form  of  the  animal. 

The  gills  deviate  but  little  from  their  archetypal  form  and 
pontiou  in  some  Lamellibranchs,  such  as  Trigonia  and 
Pecten,  being  merely  thrown  downwards  by  the  development 
of  the  mantle.  In  Ntteula  {jig.  4,  3),  their  inner  edges  are 
united  p<ffitonorly,  but  they  remain  comparatively  small.  In 
the  majoritjr  of  LamellihianehS}howvveT,  th«  gills  axe  exceed- 
ingly large  in  proportion  to  (he  rest  of  the  body,  and  consist 
of  two  double  platet^  which  ace  united  with  the  mantle  and 
with  one  another,  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  {ollial 
cavity  into  two  chambers,  a  supra-  and  infra-branchial,  which 
communicate  only  by  the  passage  betweeivthe  anterior  edge 
of  the  btanchia  and  the  foot,  and  by  the  mnltitndinoos  per- 
forations in  the  branchial  plates  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  absence  of  extenial<organs  of  sense  or  of  any 
boccal  masticatny  appantnsj  and  in  the  peeoUar  amnge- 


ment  of  the  gills,  that  the  main  difference  betwMi  tin  Lmd' 
lAranehuUa  and  the  QMtatt^ioda  iiea ;  and  henoa  the  gnat 
resemUaiue  which  the  ideal  aection  of  a  typical  lamelli- 


lamMhmdMa.~i,  ZMtrarta.  %  VUo.  t,  Siieuta.  i,  TMan, 
^OralBpertnn;  ftpertnn,  or  extreml^  trf  the  Intnttne ;  «^  renal 

M,  auBtIa:  r,  lablii  ulpi;  «  anal  ao4  briBclrial  •iphona;  %, 
bnaehlM;  *,  T«irtmla;n  pedal  gaa^loa;  A,  tulmSttt  addsotBr ;  4 pa». 
tadoradduBtor. 

branch  bears  to  a  epical  Gastecopod.  Compart  (fy.  4)  4 

with  1,  3,  and  2. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  oar  own  prin- 
ciples to  consider  as  neural  molluscs  these  Lamellibranchs, 
which  confessedly  have  the  principal  loop  in  the  intestine 
open  to  the  hamal  side.  But  the  position  oV  the  largely- 
developed  mantle,  completely  in  front  of  the  anal  aperture, 
and  the  direction  of  the  aortic  end  of  the  heart,  unchanged 
from  what  is  observable  in  the  Archetype,  are  sufficient, 
apart  from  developmental  considerations,  which  will  be 
adduced  by  and  bye,  to  j;trove  that  the  second  flexure  of  the 
intesdne  m  this  case  is  to  be  considered  accidental,  the 
result  of  the  great  developmttit  of  the  mesosoma,  to  serve  as 
a  chamber  for  the  viscera,  and  of  the  enlargement  of  the  great 
posterior  addnctor,  thrusting  op  the  rectum  which  passes 
over  it. 

As  for  the  leading  varieties  of  form  of  the  Lamellibranchs, 
Uiere  are  none  which,  in  reality,  depart  very  widely  from  the 
Common  Plan.  Perhap  Teredo  or  Photat,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  OttreBttf  on  the  other,  may  be  xci;ai^ech  w.  the; 
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fbmu,  tht  fonaer  being  u  mncli  ai  pouaUe  elongated  longi- 
tQdinallj,  the  latter  attaining  the  extreme  of  concentration 
about  a  centre.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  Hductiou  of 
parts  to  a  minimum,  as  shown  in  the  absence  of  a  second 
adductor,  and  of  any  foot  in  the  aduU  state.  The  differences 
between  these  forms  are,  however,  decidedly  less  than  those 
which  may  be  observed  between  the  extreme  forms  among  the 
Cephatopoda  or  GatUropoda. 

The  Punpoda  and  Pulmonata. — The  Lamellibranchs  are, 
as  we  have  said,  cnrioosly  exceptional  in  presenting  the 
general  features  of  the  MoUusea  proper,  withoot  that  singular 
buccal  apparatus  which  we  meet  with  in  all  other  members 
of  the  subdivision,  whether  nenral  or  heemal,  and  whose 
pecnliar  natnra  ia  described  below.  Again,  thn  are  excep- 
tional in  the  vast  development  and  symmetrical  longitudinal 
division  of  their  mantle,  and  in  the  corresponding  division 
of  their  pallial  shell  into  two  pieces  or  valves— characters  we 
shall  not  meet  with  again  in  any  modification  of  the  Common 
Plan. 

In  the  PUropoda  and  Pulmonata  the  mantle  ia  never 
developed  into  such  lateral  lobes,  and  the  sbell  to  which  it 
gives  rise  never  consists  of  two  pieces,  but  ia  constituted  by 
M  single  mass,  which  either  has  the  form  of  a  flat  plate  or 
presents  some  modification  of  a  cone.  Again,  the  foot  (or 
some  part  of  it)  is  always  well  developed,  presenting  no 
obvious  distinction  into  regions  in  the  Pulmonata  ;  but  in  the 
Pteropoda  often  exhibiting  a  well-marlied  meso-  and  meta- 
podium,  and  always  presenting  a  characteristically  large  epi- 
podinm— an  o^^  which  in  uw»e  UoUusca  constitntes  ue 
so-called '  wings,*  from  which  theii  name  is  derived. 

Fig.  s. 


Fttrepeda^l,  Pn^moitrnm.  %  aUoSon,  9,  Avcb  (foot  sad  hMd  Oalv}. 
Ziitlen  u  la  figure  1. 

There  is  uanally  a  well-developed  mantle  in  the  Ptmipoda 
and  Pulmonata,  and  its  walla  act  a&  a  branchial  surface 
without' being  produced  into  true  gills— (if^otoa?) — the 
sea-water  in  the  marine  Pteropoda  and  the  air  in  the  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  Pulmonata  being  inspired  and  expired  into 
its  cavity. 

In  the  Pteropoda  in  general,  the  aperture  of  the  pallial 
cavity  and  that  of  the  anus,  are  situated  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body,  in  accordance  with  the  neural  flexure  of 
the  intestine.  The  anal  aperture  however  is  usually  thrast 
to  one  side  of  this  surfece,  and,  in  lAmacina  aud  Spiriatis, 
this  lateral  thrust  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  not 
only  the  anal  aperture,  but  that  of  the  mantle  cavity,  is 
thrown  up  comnleteljr  on  to  the  dorsal  niface.  This  hitero- 
dorsal,  or  dorsal  position  of  the  anal  and  lespinftory  aper- 
tures, ia  aa  regular  in  PulTnonata  as  it  ia  e^eption^  in 
the  Pteropoda. 

In  the  Pteropoda  and  Ptdmonaia  some  most  important 
modifications  of  form  are  produced  by  the  greater  or  leu 
development  of  the  mesosoma  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
mantle  on  the  other.  The  predominzince  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  observed  in  such  forms  as  Criseis,  Cleodora,  Hyalcea,  and 
Helix;  while  the  former  may  be  seen  in  Pneumodermon 
and  in  lAmax.  In  the  latter  the  mantle  ia  veiry  small,  and 
in  Uie  former  it  ia  almost  if  not  entirely  absent ;  what  is 
ordinarily  considered  as  the  mantle  in  this  mollusc  being 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  mesosoma.  The  like  con- 


founding togriha  of  parti  lo  «HenU&IIy  diAnnt  baa  takn 
•lace,  we  shall  fina,  in  the  NudibnuuMaUt  and  in 


The  Cophahpoda,—lii  the  Pteropod  fonns,  Pmtatmodemm 
and  Clio,  a  hood,  giving  off  long  procewes  covered  vilk 
suckers  from  its  inner  surface,  surrounds  the  oral  apwtii^ 
and  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  corresponds  with  ths 
propodinm,  whose  lateral  halves  have  united  over  the 
mouth.  If  the  like  process  were  to  take  place  in  a  Critai, 
but  to  a  greater  extent,  ao  that  the  mouth  were  thrust  back 
between  the  halves  of  the  mesopodinm,  and  the  propodtn 
and  mesopodium  formed  one  continnons  lentacnl^cfMs 
■heath  around  the  oral  aperture ;  and  if  at  the  same  dac 
the  two  halves  of  the  epipodium  united  jposteriorly  ifita  i 
funnel-shaped  tube,  the  €rt$m,  so  far  a*  its  external  vp- 
nisation  goes,  would  no  longer  be  a  Pteropod,  but  wosH 
have  become  a  Cephalopod.  In  fact,  the  Cephalopod  mif  be 
derived  from  the  Archetype  by  supposing  these  modificatioB. 
The  mantle  is  alwaya  well  developed,  and  its  cavity  iucIoM 
one  or  two  pair  of  gills.  The  two  halves  of  the  epipodrsB 
are  united  behind  into  what  is  called  the  funnel,  a  pecn&r 
apparatus,  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  dut 
Cephalopods;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  group  the 
the  foot,  having  united  in  front  of,  and  forming  a  conofk'i 
sheath  for,  the  head,  are  produced  into  eight  or  ten  fn- 
ceases,  the  so-called  anns,  on  which  are  set  the  acetabBli,« 
soekai. 


«,  om  ftpMtnre ;  I,  aaal  apartnn,  or  axtnmt^  of  tbehttartlos ;  m, 
wi,  ihall  i  K,  eerabnd  gugUa ;  f ,  podsl  gMgU« ;  pMtote-api 

Beyond  this  peculiar  arrangement  and  development  of  tha 
external  organs,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  characters  exist 
by  which  the  C^halopoda,  as  a  class,  can  be  distiugni^ed 
from  the  other  MoUusca.  Among  themselves  they  preeest 
a  remarkable  harmony,  differing  chiefly  in  the  nambsr  of 
their  brandiisB,  in  the  internal  or  external  poattion  of  tlw 
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eheD,  an(t  in  the  natura  of  the  appendages  into  which 
the  edges  of  the  foot  are  modified — characters  which  do 
not  attain  to  ordinal  impoxtance  in  other  divimonft  of  the 
MoUusca. 

Having  thaa  glanced  at  all  the  leading  modifications  of  the 
Nearal  Plan,  we  may  next  torn  to  the  Homal  Plan,  com- 
mencing with  its  Mounscrad  modification  eonstitnted  hy  the 
Atcidioieta  alone. 

The  Atcidioxda. — As  a  Mollnseoid  gronp,  the  Asridians  are 
cliaracteiised,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  maioientarr  condition 
of  their  whole  nenral  region,  and  by  the  redaction  of  their 
nervous  system  to  a  single  infra-tesopliageal  ganglion.  Besides 
these,  however,  their  organisation  presents  certain  characters 
which  appear  at  first  sight  very  remote  from  such  a  Common 
Plan  as  has  been  described,  and  hardly  dedacible  from  it 
An  Ascidian,  in  fact,  is  usually  fixed  by  one  extremity  of  its 
bodvj  and  presents  at  the  other  two  apn^ures.  One  oif  these 
leads  into  a  wide  cavity,  whose  entrance  is  fringed  with  a 
circlet  of  tentacles,  and  whose  walls  (except  along  the  middle 
line  anteriorly  and  posterior^)  are  perforated  by  innnmerable 
ciliated  apertures,  and  often  thrown  into  folds,  by  which 
their  snr&ce  is  greatly  increased.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
cavify — ^the  branchial  sac — a  second  wide  aperture  leads  into 
flie  alimentary  canal,  which  invaiiably  presents  a  haemal 
flexare,  and  then  almost  always  bends  backwards  nenrally  to 
terminate  in  a  second  wide  cavity.  This,  the  atrium;  whose 
more  external  portion  is  usually  termed  the  cloaca,  opens 
externally  bv  the  second  or  cloacal  aperture,  and  extends 
along  each  side  of  the  branchial  sac  np  to  its  median  line  of 
attachment — communicatiDg  fteely  wlui  its  cavity  by  means 
of  the  small  ciliated  apertures  which  have  been  menttoned. 
The  single  ganglion  lies  between  the  oral  and  cloacal 
apertures. 

FIC.T. 


AaeiMaida,—!,  ScUaAt.  Z,  CynlhUt,  8,  SofrySii*.  4,  Inttstim  of  Am. 
ftkro.    5,  OIOMftiM.    S,  Seifa.    7,  AppatdUularia. 

m,  «r«l  apartoK ;  t,  ml  ApBrtan^  or  Oh  •ztmat^  ot  Om  IntaailH ;  d. 
cloacil  ■piWBfe  m  ■Mnin:/,l>niiohlal  lae;  f , bypo-pIiaxTiiBBkl 
■(',tMt;f|ganltaUa;  ftpedd  gusliK. 

Kow,  in  what  manner  is  this  form  derivable  from  the 
Archetype  t  It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  flrst  place,  that 
the  pharynx,  large  in  the  Pofyzoa,  becomes  comparatively 
enormous  in  the  Ascidians  ;  while  the  tentacles,  wbich  were 
Tcry  large  in  the  Pohzoa,  are  in  the  Asddians  comparatively 
•mall.  Next,  wiUi  the  development  of  a  post-abdomen,  the 
intestine  acqnites  a  hsBinal  fieznre ;  but  instead  of  the  anal 


apertnre  remaining  on  the  hsemal  side,  it  is  bent  round,  by 
the  same  process  as  in  Spirialit  and  lAmadna,  bat  in  the 
inverse  direction.  Suppose  with  all  this  that  a  mantle  has 
been  developed,  and  that  its  free  margin  remaining  small  and 
namir,  has  fulowed  the  anus  to  the  nenral  aide,  while 
its  canty  has  extended  np  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  haemal  sniftee  of  the  latter,  carry- 
ing to  a  great  extent  a  process  of  which  the  outline  may  be 
seen  in  C^mbuHa,  and  giving  rise  to  the  atrtnm;— Imagine 
also  that  the  sac  thus  constituted  externally  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mantle  (third  tonic),  and  internally  hw  the 
pharynx,  becomes  perforated  by  minute  apertures — and  the 
result  would  be  an  Ascidian. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Ascidian  type  is  deriv- 
able from  the  Common  Plan.  Of  this  type  the  group  presents 
three  sobordinate  modifications.  The  first  is  that  presented 
by  the  extraordinary  and  instructive  genus  Appendiculqria 
{fig.  7,  7),  which  in  a  manner  represents  permanently  the 
larval  state  of  the  more  perfect  members  of  the  group— 
swimming  1^  means  of  a  long  n|^dlT-vibrating  fail,  like  tnat 
of  a  tadpole.  In  Avpmdiemana  there  is  no  cloacal  aper- 
tnre or  atrium.  The  mouth  opens  into  a  wide  phaiynz 
representing  the  branchial  sac  of  other  Ascidians;  from  this 
a  guUet  leads  into  the  stomach.  Hie  narrower  intestine 
passes  from  the  stomach,  forwards  and  to  the  hsemal  surf^e, 
where  it  terminates  without  bending  downwards,  and  with- 
out being  snrronnded  by  any  special  cavity.  Appmdictilaria 
therefore  might  be  sud  to  be  a  form  in  which  the  process  of 
modification  of  the  Mollusean  Archetype  into  the  Asddian 
Type  is  arrested  half  way. 

In  all  other  Ascidians  this  process  is  complete,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  cloacal  apertnre  and  atriam ;  but  these  forms 
a^ain  may  be  arranged  nnder  two  great  sub-typical  modifica- 
bona,  according  to  the  development  of  the  branchial  sac 
relatively  to  that  of  the  post-abdomeu.  In  such  forms  as 
CjfnUiia,  BoUenki,  Peropnora,  BotrylUu,  the  branchial  sse 
attains  so  great  a  propfNrtional  sise  as  to  ocoopy  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  length  of  the  body,  the  intestine  lying 
on  one  side  of  it :  these  might  therefore  be  well  denominated 
AicidioB  BranehialM,  Branchial  Ascidians.  On  the  other 
band,  in  Clavdina,  Aplidium,  Polyclinum,  Salpa,  the  ali- 
mentary caoal  lies  completely  behind  the  branchial  sac, 
which  is  proportionally  small,  and  these  might  therefore  be 
termed  Asdaice  Inteatitutks,  Intestinal  Ascidians.  A  very 
complete  mutoal  representation  will  be  found  to  obtain 
between  the  members  of  these  two  groups. 

Homal  MoUuaca. — In  passing  £rom  ihe  Hsemal  MoUiu- 
eoida  to  the  Hamal  Jfoffuceo.  we  find  the  same  new  features 
^esenHng  themselves  as  in  the  Neural  Divinon,  the  transi- 
tion being  even  more  abmpt^  £n>m  the  absence  of  any  Tepre> 
seatative  of  the  I/xm^BI^TWUshvsta.  In  all  these  Mt^Jmiea^ 
in  fact,  there  is  a  more  or  less  well  developed  foot;  a 
distinct  head,  with  its  oixans  of  sense  and  buccal  armature; 
and  three  purs  of  ganglia — cerebral,  pedal,  and  parieto* 
splanchnic. 

The  modification  of  the  Common  Plan  is  carried  to.  a  less 
extent  in  this  than  in  the  Neural  Division,  the  chief 
varieties  of  its  forms  depending  on  the  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  shell  with  which  the  majority  are  provided  j  on  the 
greater  or  less  development  of  the  difiierent  re^ons  of  the 
foot;  but  most  of  all  in  the  relative  proportions  tlw 
mesosoma  and  mantle. 

If  we  divide  the  Haamal  JfoStuca  info  two  great  groups — 
the  one  con»sUng  of  the  HeUropoda,  ScutiiratuAiataf 
TuhvlAraTuAiaU^  PeainibrajuAiata,  and  (^feMran^iatOf 
bmilies,  which  are  most  intimately  allied,  and  which  are 
connected  as  a  group  by  the  dioecious  arran^ment  of  their 
reproductive  organs ;  and  the  other  of  the  Nudibranchiata, 
Inferobranchiata,  and  TectibranchiOta,  funilies  in  like  man- 
ner united,  among  other  characters,  by  their  common  herma" 
phrodism,  then  we  shall  find  in  each  such  group  two  ex- 
tremes of  form — the  one  resulting  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  pallial  region,  the  other  from  that  of  the 
mesosoma.  In  the  Dicecioiia  Division,  Denialium,  Vermetus, 
AUanta,  and  the  ordinary  Peetinibranehiata  may  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  the  former  case ;  and  in  the  Monoecious 
Division  the  Inferohranekiata  and  Tcctibranchiata ;  while 
the  mantle  becomes  rudimentary  or  labsent  altogether 
in  the  Dicecions  Piroloidca,  in  Ibe  Moncecions  PhylUrhoS, 
and  the  Nudibnmckiata  in  general,  where  the  region  from 
which  the  so-called  branchi^  processes  arise,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  the  mantle,  is  not  the^omologne  of  the 
mantle  of  Attanta  for  example,  hat  of  i; 
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tun,  ai  in  ^irdoidet,  comUtates  tlw  main  pntion  ot  the 

Mg.8. 


a^onlvaitiin;  S,  muI  avartm,  or  th»  azmml^  oT  Om  tntutlu ;  mi^ 
nutllB;  m^iMMgodlBin;  jg^pnpodlnm;  «,TaiitrMl«. 

The  foot  in  the  MoncedoQs  Haemal  MiUusoa  rarely  pre- 
sents any  special  development  of  its  different  r^ons,  ex- 
cept that  in  certain  forms — namely,  Aplysia  and  Chutero- 
pteron — the  epipodiam  is  as  well  marked  as  in  the  Pteropoda, 
and  serves  the  same  end  in  locomotion.  This  is  well  known 
in  Qasteropteront  and  we  have  seen  a  tropical  AjUysia '  fly ' 
through  the  water  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  Pteropod 
would  do.  These  epipodial  lobes  have  been  frequently  called 
mantle,  althongh  the  tme  mantle  u  a  most  distinct  and  ob- 
TionsBtmctma. 


Footof  AcfMBrmdUafa.— a,  TroOtut;  3,  S,  Satiia. 
OfOnlapertnn;  mt,  snUpodlntn;  w, loaiopodiuiii ;  jip,  prapodlmn. 

In  the  Dioedons  ^onn  the  epipodinm  is  never  well  de- 
veloped, preaenting  itself  at  most  nnder  the  form  of  little 
lobes  and  processes — at  least  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  neck-lappets  and  head-lappets  of  the  Troaiida  are  mdi- 
ments  of  the  epipodiam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  this 
group  that  the  propodiam,  mesopodinm,  and  matapodiam 
attain  their  most  ddnplete  and  distinct  fonn ;  as  in  Atlajiia, 
where  the  propodiam  constitutes  the  anterior  flattened  fin, 
the  mesopodinm  the  rounded  suckins  disc,  and  the  metapo- 
diam  extends  backwards,  as  the  tail-like  lobe  which  camea 
the  c^erculnm.  In  Firoloidu  we  find  that  the  meit^wdinn 


has  vanished,  and  the  met^odiom  hai  taken  the  |oim  «f  t 
mere  filament,  while  the  propodiam  eonatitatcs  the  gieit 

swimming  fin. 

In  the  ordinary  Ptdinibranchiata,  on  the  other  hand,  Hat 
foot  may  not  be  differentiated  into  its  subdivisions  at  all,  the 
metapodiam  being  marked  only  by  the  podtion  of  the  oper- 
cnlum,  when  this  exists,  as  in  Buceinum.  In  other  cases,  u 
in  OUva  and  Sigaretus,  a  deep  cleft  marks  off  a  very  diitioct 
propodium  from  the  conjoined  mesopodinm  and  metapodiam ; 
in  others,  as  in  Pterocaw,  the  metapodinm  is  as  specialiied 
as  in  Atlanta  ;  while  again,  in  such  forms  as  Ifatiea,  the 
three  constituent  parts  are  distinguishable— the  propodiui 
constituting  the  hood  in  front  of  the  head ;  the  m^opodinm 
the  creeping  disc ;  and  the  metapodiam  the  opeicnBgeroH 
lobe.   (Fig.  9.-2  and  3.) 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  those  modes  of  anangemotf 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  Mollusea  which  conititute  tic 
Common  Plan  of  the  group  and  the  subordinate  plans  of  iti 
leading  subdivisions,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  pecoliui- 
ties  presented  by  these  organs  themselves,  or,in  other  wonh, 
those  more  sinking  features  in  which  the  organs  of  tba 
Mollusea  differ  from  those  of  the  Vertebraia,  AmaihK,  and 
Sadiatct.  The  most  important  ei^ans,  in  this  point  of  riev, 
are  those  of — 1,  the  Alimentary ;  2,  the  Circoktoiy ;  3,  the 
Respiratory  •.  4,  the  Renal  i  and  6,  the  Nervous  Syiten.* 

1.  The  Alimentaty  Oigans,  in  certain  MoUtaca,  pient 
two  kinds  of  apparatus  which  are  met  with  ia  no  othtr 
division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  first  of  these  ii  that 
peculiar  manducatory  instrument  usually  called  the '  tongue' 
which  is  possessed  by  all  the  MoUusca  proper,  except  (b 
Lamdlihranehiaia ;  and  for  the  first  description  of  when 
true  structure  and  mode  of  action  we  are,  we  believe,  i&- 
debte4  to  Mr.  Thompson  ^ee  article  '  TongQe/  la  the '  CjcU- 
pasdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^though  the  organ 
itself  had  been  mere  or  lesa  an  object  of  attention  ever  ance 
the  time  of  Cnvier. 

Elv.ie 


ToagneofiWdls. 

1,  a  a,  (hs  carUUgtiMin  plttaa  which  oonrtltato  tb«  pnllsr  nvMA 
the  elaatie  plate  S, h,  lappordDg  the  nrlu  of  toeth  c, pUfi:  itaA.*m  M 
uteriorwHpoatwIor  Inawttooi  of  th«  Intrinrie  moaclM  <rf  the  tMVW  ' 
!■  ft  ^ds  visv,  ul  4  a  viev  fkoia  «bm,  of  theastln  ^fustni. 

The  tongue  is  essentially  composed  of  a  cartils^nonsmas, 
with  a  paUey-shaped  upper  and  anterior  surface,  which  pn>- 
jects  from  the  bottom  of  the  oral  cavity.  An  elastic  plil* 
plays  over  the  pulley,  and  is  attached  at  each  end  to  maieki 
which  arise  from  the  np^  and  lower  soi&cea  of  the  caitils- 
ginoas  mass.  Along  the  middle  line  of  thia  elartie  plif* 
succesrive  transrene  aeries  of  strong  recarved  teeth  are  srt 
—new  ones  being  continually  formed  behind  aa  the  (Mm 
worn  away — in  a  sort  of  persistent  dental  sac. 

When  the  tongue  is  brought  into  play  it  is  protnidedby 
Impropriate  muaclea  from  the  cavity  the  month,  tad,  ill 
extremity  is  firmly  applied  against  the  body  to  be  laspei 
The  superior  and  inferior  sets  of  muscles,  which  are  ineerted 
into  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  elastic  plate,  now  contract 
alternately,  and  the  resulting  action  is  precisely  that  of  a 
circular  saw.  It  is  by  means  of  this  apparatus  that  the 
Carnivorous  Molhuea  bore  through  the  shells  of  the  asiauh 
upon  which  they  prey ;  and  perforated  sheila,  whi^  bn* 
been  thus  emptied,  abound  on  every  coast. 

The  other  appendage  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  pceii^^i* 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  to  the  MoUutca,  ia  what  is  ternn 
the  Crystalline  Style,  a  tran^arent,  naoally  elongated  M[j 
which  projects  by  one  end  into  the  stomach,  and  is  lodjn 
for  t^e  rest  of  its  extent  in  a  aac  formed  by  a  mveiticahiDi  of 

•  Onr  nnHi  andoAi  llis  eonMonHOBor  aetMnmeaturM< 
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that  oisan.  The  GnitalUne  Sfyle  ia  foimd  in  ft  gnat  nunhn 
of  lAxo^lwaiMhs  (to  which  group  it  has  nToiieoatlj  been 
supposed  to  be  confined),  but  has  hitherto  been  observed  in 
otiy  ft  few  Peetimbrandi  IMhucOt  saeh  as  Pterocsrat, 
Strombtu,  Thwftur,  and  Mvrex.  Its  function  is  whoUy 
unknown. 

Amoiur  the  atimenta]7ap|>endagea,the  LItst  in  one  gronp, 
the  AseidisnB,  departs  stifficieDtly  from  the  ordinary  plan  to 
deserve  partienlar  notice.  In  these  animals  {jig.  1,  No.  4,  h) 
it  always  consista  of  a  series  of  narrower  or  wider  anastomosing 
tnbales,  commencing  in  cteca  upon  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the 
intestine,  which  they  envelop  in  a  cloee  network,  and 
tenninatiDg  by  a  narrow  duct  in  the  stomach.  In  Hie 
BotfyUicke  the  hepatic  tubules  are  remarkably  wide. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  Circul&toiy  System  in  the  MUlatea 
is  at  present  in  some  respects  a  vexed  question,  more  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  important  point  whether  they  possess  a 
true  cloaed  system  of  vessels  not.  Without  entering  into 
any  diaeoasion  of  dw  various  aignnwnts  nsed  m  both  sides 
of  ft  dispute  which  is  in  some  respects  verbal,  we  ma^  be 
permitted  shortly  to  sUto  our  own  conclnsiMis  on  the  sabject. 

In  the  P<iiysoa  there  are  no  ^mdal  eitcnlatiiu  oigana,  if 
we  except  the  cilia  with  which  the  penviscetu  cavity  is 
often  lined,  and  which  keep  up  ft  continual  euirent  in  the 
perivisceral  fluid ;  nor  do  we  imag;ine  that  any  one  will  insist 
that  in  them  the  perivisceral  cavity  is  not  a  sinus,  but  has  & 
tmly  venous  lining  membrane. 

In  the  Aacidians  there  is  a  heart,  but  it  is  a  nmple  mus- 
cular sac,  open  at  each  end^  and  possessing  the  extraordinary 
power  of  reversing  the  direction  of  its  contractions^  and 
thus  circnlating  ita  blood  first  in  one  way  and  then  in  the 
oppoffito.  The  blood  thns  poured  out  is  driven  through 
channels  in  wlddi  assniedly  no  aepaxato  lining  membrane  is 
demonstiftble.  Indeed  it  la  diflBenlt  to  comprehend  how  any 
one  with  a  living  Aseidian  nnder  his  nueroseope  can  qnesUon 
that  here,  at  any  rate,  the  dronlation  takes  place  through 
lacunae,  and  not  throogn  vessels  with  distinct  mJls. 

In  the  Bradiopoda  a  very  remarkable  vascular  system 
has  been  said  to  exist,  consisting  of  two  hearts  (in  Jti^n- 
ehoaella  of  four),  each  composed  of  an  aaricle  and  a  ven- 
tricle ;  the  former  being  in  free  conununieation  with  the  peri- 
visceral venous  sinuses  (perivisceral  cavity,  nobis),  while  the 
latter  ends  in  an  aorta,  whose  branches  undergo  a  regular 
distribution.  Such  is  the  circulatory  system  in  the  Bra- 
ehiopoda  according  to  Professor  Owen  ;  but  our  own  inquiries 
have  tended  to  strengthen  very  greatly  the  doubts  first  raised 
by  Mr.  Hancock  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  so-called  cir- 
culatory system.  It  Uid  these  inquiriei  lead  ns  to  donbt 
whether  the  so-called  'hearts*  of  the  BraeUcpoda  have 
aoything  at  all  to  do  with  the  circnlating  system;  inasmneh 
fts,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  pretty  confitunt  that  no '  arteries ' 
are  given  off  from  the  apices  of  the  '  vmtricles,'  as  has  becm 
said,  and  think  it  more  than  probable  that  th^  open  ex- 
ternally. Secondly,  there  is  no  evidence  at  present,  either 
indirectly  from  structure  or  directly  from  observation  during 
life,  that  the  so-called  '  hearts  *  of  any  Brachiopod  are  con- 
tractile. Thirdly,  the  nraltipUcatiDn  of  these  hearts  to  four 
in  Rhynckonella  seems  not  a  little  to  militato  against  their 
cardiac  nature. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  then  that,  for  the  present,  the 
nature  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  Bro^iopoda  muat 
be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

Mollusea  Prwv,— The  doctrine  first  advocated  by  M. 
Milne-Edwards  tnat  in  these  MollnscBthe  circnlating  system 
is  always  more  or  leas  iueompleto,  has  met  with  a  wide 
acceptance,  but  also  wifb  no  small  opposition.  So  &r  as  the 
minato  transparent  Molluscs,  which  can  be  submitted  to  direct 
microscopical  observation  during  life,  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  understand  how  the  truth  of  M.  Milne-Edwards's  doc- 
trine can  be  questioned.  If  the  term  '  venous  lining '  is  to 
have  any  meaning  but  a  non-natural  one,  assuredly  it  cannot 
be  said  with  truUi  that  anything  of  the  kind  exists  in  the 
sinuses  of  Firoloides,  or  of  Atlmta,  or  in  those  of  the 
Pteropoda. 

In  the  larger  MoUusca,  on  the  other  hand,  much  depends 
on  the  verbu  question — what  is  the  definition  of  a  'vein,' 
or  *  venous  membrane  1  *  If  a  lamina  of  connective  tissue 
separable  from  the  anrronnding  parts  be  a  venoos  wall,  then 
doubtless  the  venous  blood-channels  of  many  Lamellibronchs 
and  Oftsteropoda,  and  perhaps  of  all  Cephalonods,  are  veins. 
If  on  the  other  hand  a  greater  histol(^cai  differentiation 
cafresponding  to  that  whidi  eusts  in  the  Veridnrata  be  re* 
qtuzed  to  cautitnte  a  TeiB*  evidanee  <tf  the  nistenee  of  any- 


of  tiie  kind  in  the  greator  proportion  of  the  Tmotu 
•channels  of  these  creatures  is  at  present  wanttug. 
As  rmzds  the  groeso'  sbnctore  of  the  eiiealatory  appaiar 
tos  in  the  Molbuoa  proper,  it  may  be  observed  thi^  m  the 
LaneUihftmehiata  there  is  either  a  single  amide  and  a  aingle- 
ventricle  {Ottraa),  a  single  ventricle  and  a  donbla  aaricle 
(most  I«BellibnuLchs),  or  two  anricles  and  tvro  ventricle* 
{Area).  In  all  other  Moiltitca,  except  the  Cephalopcday 
there  ia  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle.  In  the 
C^halopcda  ue  heart  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
Laimellittranchs,  inasmneh  as  it  consists  (in  the  Dihranchiata) 
of  a  single  ventricle  and  of  two  contractile,  so-called 
*  fironchio-Cardiao  Veins,'  which  represent  the  two  auricles 
of  the  Lamellibranchs.  The  circulation  in  these '  creatures 
is  aaisted  (at  least  in  Loli^/o  media,  in  which  we  lately 
had  opportunities  of  convincing  ourselves  of  the  fiut),  not 
only  bv  the  regular  eantiacti<m  of  the  so-called  '  branchial 
heuta,  whidi  are  dilatatloBB  <^  tiie  afttent  branchial  veins^ 
but  by  that  of  the  ^11*  thenuahei. 

The  satme  of  tiie  so-called  Psricardium  In  the  MoUnea 
haa  been  mveh  miaundeTstood.  It  is  moat  important  to  re- 
collect that  in  no  ease  is  there  evidence  of  its  being  a  closed 
serous  sac,  compaxable  to  the  pericaidinm  of  the  higher 
animals.  On  the  eontiaiy,  wherever  it  has  been  examined 
with  sufficient  care  {Zamdlibranehiataf  Pteropoda,  Hetaro- 
poda,  Nvd^ranchiata,  and  C^halopoda),  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  blood4inuB,  which  in  som%  cases  (Pttropoda, 
Cephalopoda  (1),  Lamdi&nme/tktta  (?},  and  Hittn/poda) 
commimieates  irith  the  extsrior  1^  thie  mediaUon  in  the 
renal  organ. 

3.  The  Sequntory  Function  is  perfonaed  by  modifica- 
tions of  several  diatinct  pftrts  in  the  MoUutea.—'l.  By  the 

Cral  snrbee  of  the  iiallial  cavity,  which  may  be  more  or 
adaptively  modified:  this  kind  of  lespiratoiy  organ  is  to 
be  found  in  the  BradkiopodOf  PteropoaOf  and  PwmonaUi, 
S.  By  specially  modified  pans  of  the  wuls  of  the  mlUa] 
cavity  into  true  ^Us :  the  whole  tendincy  of  the  modificatioB 
of  form  which  thefee  gills  undergo  is  to  increase  their  snrfoce, 
and  this  end,  generally  speaking,  is  effected  in  one  of  three 
ways : — a.  By  the  development  U  simple  processes,  as  in 
Patella  or  AUanta.  h.  The  simple  procesKS  become  rami- 
fied, BO  that  the  gill  eventually  consists  of  a  stem  with  lateral 
branches,  and  these  again  may  be  subdivided  into  smaller 
and  smaller  branchlet^/'Mfint^ruAtafaand  Cephalopoda, 
c.  In  the  Lam^ibran^iaia  each  gill  essentially  consists  of 
a  stem  vrith  lateral  undivided  branches,  and  in  snch  forms 
as  Triffoma  and  Jfveida  {fi^.  4,  No,  3,  t) ;  the  branchia 
have  precisdjr  this  structure.  In  JFveula  the  lateral  branches 
an  comparatively  short,  but  in  Thrigonia  they  are  mneh 
longer.  Ia  P4cten  they  turn  up  at  their  free  ends  upon 
tliemselYea  and  futm  a  close  loop,  so  that  the  ftee  end  tucea 
a  position  near  the  fixed  extremity ;  at  the  same  time  lateral 
processes  are  given  off  from  the  branches  which  unite  and 
connect  them  together  bv  a  very  looae  and  open  vascular 
network.  Each  gill  has  thus  become  a  flattened  pouch,  com- 
pletely open,  both  laterally  and  superiorly ;  the  sides  of  the 
pouches  are  very  open,  and  are  constituted  superficially  by 
the  parallel  produced  and  reflected  portions  of  the  gilf- 
branches,  and  more  deeply  bythe  very  loose  network  formed 
by  tiie  onaatomoBing  lateral  processes.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  reflected  portion  of  the  outer  gill-pooch  adheres  to 
the  mantle,  while  the  reflected  portion  of  the  inner  gill- 
pouch  remdns  free  m  each  nde  of  the  foot,  but  adheres  to 
its  fellow  behind  the  foot,  thus  forming  a  complete  partition 
across  the  pallial  cavity,  the  cteep  vosenlar  netw<H:k  beooming 
very  close,  and  giving  <m  Vertical  septa,  by  which  the  pouch 
becomes  divided  into  successive  antero-posterior  chambeis ; 
then  the  result  will  be  such  a  gill  as  we  meet  vrith  in  the 
Oyster,  the  Unio,  and  the  great  majority  of  LameUi- 
hranchiata.  The  minute  structure  of  these  branchiaa  strik- 
ingly resembles  that  of  the  branchial  sac  of  the  Ascidians, 
as  has  been  long  since  pointed  out  by  Siebold  and  others, 
and  has  given  nse  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  two  organs 
are  homologous.  Structural  resemblance,  however,  ia  in 
itself  no  true  basis  for  the  establishment  of  homologies,  and 
here  there  are  abundant  means  of  demonstrating  the  reaem- 
blance  to  he  simply  analogical  3.  The  'branchiae'  of  the 
Nudiirasichiata  again  doubtless  subserve  respiration,  but 
they  are  developM  frma  the  mesosoma,  and  cratain  the 
gastro-hepatic  processes  of  Uie  aUmentary  canal— features 
by  which  they  are  essentially  diatineiuahed  from  true 

alls.  4.  The  branchial  aae  of  the  Asddians  is,  as  we  have 
AiWDj  a  modification  of  ^^^p^^°^^j^J^f|^"'^ 
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tha  gillfl  of  fiihis  (egmcuUj  Amphiostu)  more  than  any 
■tracture  to  be  fbona  in  other  Invertmrata  (the  neamt 
^ipnximBtion  periups  it  in  the  eloaeal  hnnehin  of  Nenrop- 
iannu  Lama  and  of  wnna  Annelids).  I^ko  the  vail  of  the 
gUl-pooch  of  ZanuBt&FOfwftMto,  that  of  the  biaachial  lae 
ctf  the  Aaddiani  is  foudamentally  composed  of  two  elements 
— &  snpeifieial  strong  framework  of  branchial  ban  corre- 
qwndiDg  with  the  'gill-branches,'  and  a  deeper  yascnlar 
networic  connecting  these.  The  more  obvioos  pecuUarities 
in  t^e  Htmctore  of  the  hraoehial  sac  of  Ascidians  are 
produced  hj  the  plaiting  of  its  wall  into  the  so-called 
branchial  folds,  which  may  vary  in  number  from  font 
{fiynthia)  to  a  nnmber  so  great  that  the  wall  of  the  sac 
appears  crimped  {PhaUusia)^ 

4.  The  Renal  Organs. — The  existence  of  a  special  oigau 
for  the  urinary  secretion  has  now  been  demonstrated  in  all 
the  great  divisions  of  the  MoUutea  except  the  Polyioa  and 
BrtMiiopoda.  The  essential  featnre  of  the  mollnacan  kidney 
is  the  depoution  of  a  quantity  of  orinarv  excretion  heneatn 
a  free  mxiaee,  which  in  all  aquatic  MoHtuea  is,  by  aoma 
means  or  otlier,  freely  bathed  with  water.  In  PAaSwio, 
for  instance*  minute  rounded  sacs,  each  clothed  with  a  delicate 
e[nthdiam,  and  containing  one  or  many  concretions,  are 
scattered  over  the  intestine  immediatdy  beneath  the  lining 
of  the  atrial  cavity.  It  is  probable  that  the  constant  current 
setting  through  this  cavity  carries  away  tome  portion  of 
the  secretion ;  bat  greater  part  seems  to  remain,  and 
eventaolly  coats  the  whole  parietal  soi&ce  of  the  atrium. 
Here  the  secreting  part  of  the  apparatus  appears  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  excretory.  In  the  Ftetwoda  and 
ffeUropoda  the  reverse  relation  would  appear  to  obtaia.  In 
these  animals,  in  iact»  the  concretions  have  not  yet  been 
detected ;  b^t  the  excretory  appaiatas  is  an  dongated  sao, 
which  opens  at  one  end  by  the  side  of  the  anns,  and  at  the 
other  communicates  with  the  jperieaxdial  blood-ainns.  The 
sac  contracts  rhythmically  ana  with  gnat  rapidity,  so  that 
the  blood  in  contact  vfith  its  delicate  walla  most  be  very 
effectaally  washed.  How  fax  the  internal  eommtmication 
with  the  blood-sinases  is  available  for  the  same  end,  is  not 
at  present  nnderstood.  In  the  LameUihranckiata  (at  least 
in  Unio)  the  pericardial  sinus  is  connected  anteriorly  with 
the  internal  cavities  of  two  spongy  bodies — the  glands  of 
BojanoB — in  wdiich  a  great  quantity  of  concretionaty  matter 
may  be  detected ;  on  the  other  haind,  the  ooter  surfaces  of 
these  glands  lie  in  a  cavity  which  admits  the  water  freely 
bv  an  opening  placed  anteriorly  close  to  the  genital  aperture. 
This  cavity  clearly  corresponds  with  the  contractile  sac  of 
the  Pterojpcda  and  Mettropedaj  bat  no  evidence.of  con- 
tractility has  yet  been  observed  in  it,  or  in  the  renal  or;^an 
itself,  Keber  also  denies  that  any  direct  commnnication 
exists  between  the  interior  of  the  Kidneys  and  pericardial 
ainna  and  the  outer  sac,  bnt  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
sure  of  this.  However  this  may  be,  the  arrangement  of  the 
kidney  in  Umo  is  very  interesting,  from  its  close  analogy 
with  what  obtains  in  the  C^kd^odOt  where  the  '  serous 
cavities,*  which  open  at  the  oase  of  the  gills  and  contain 
the  peculiar  spongy  venous  appendages  attached  to  one  of 
their  walls,  correspond  exactly  with  the  excretory  sacs  of 
the  LetmiUibranehicUa,  while  the  spongy  appendages  them- 
selves are  but  the  glands  of  Bojanos  in  another  form.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  of  the  descripUon  of  the  structure  of 
the  renal  organ  in  Nwliibranehxata  and  Pectinibranchiata, 
but  it  mi^t  raadihr  be  shown  to  resemble  in  all  esKential 
points  that  of  the  iKaMBibranekiata  and  Cephalopoda. 

C.  The  nervons  system  of  the  Motlutea^The  Molltueoida 
and  the  Molhaea  re^ectively  present  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment in  the  general  urangement  of  their  nervous  apparatus, 
which  consiata  in  the  Polyeoa  and  Ateidioida  of  a  single 
gan^ion  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  neural  region  of  the  body ; 
in  the  former  case  between  the  oral  and  anal  apertures,  in 
the  latter  between  the  oral  and  cloacal  apertures.  In  the 
Bmchiopoda  the  nature  of  the  nervons  system  is  only  known 
with  certainty  in  the  TerebratulidcB,  where  it  consists  of  a 
single  elongated  ganglion  having  the  same  posation  as  in  the 
P^toOj  sending  on  each  side  a  commissural  branch  to  snr- 
nmod  the  month,  and  giviiw  off  numerous  branches  to  the 
mantle.  In  the  Bradtiapoia  no  distinct  organs  of  sense 
have  yet  been  observed,  but  in  the  Hippocrepian  Pofyzoa  a 
little  tongue-ahaped  organ  pfojecting  from  ue  lophophote 
close  to  the  ganglion,  probably  represents  the  'languet  *  of 
tfae_  Ascidiaos,  an  organ  whose  function  is  not  known,  hot 
which  probably  pnforma,  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  ciliated 
ncb  tiw  part  of  an  organ  cf  sense.  Tha  *dliatedaae'  is,  as 


its  name  imjdies,  essentially  a  small  dliatad  povdi  flMoA 
between  tha  oral  end  of  the  hypo^iaiyiigeal  fand  aiM  th» 
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circlet  of  tentacles.  In  the  C^mthia,  Ph^uaia,  &c.,  it  be- 
comes [enlarged  and  twisted  upon  itsdf,  so  that  its  ma^ 
frequently  preeents  a  veiy  el^puiUy  cMivcdated  patten, 
fy.  II,  S,  e  a.  In  this  form  it  was  diMeribed  hy  Savigny  as 
the '  Tubereule  Ant^enre.*  In  AppmUadarin  and  in  the 
Sa^  an  otolithic  sac  is  also  attacMd  to  the  ganglion. 

In  all  the  MaUmom  ytvpet  the  nervooa  sy^em  pnaents  a 
remarkable  uniformity  as  to  its  central  elements,  and  ransffk- 
able  diilerences  in  their  arrangement.  There  are  easeotiaDy 
three  pair  of  ganglia : — 

1.  The  Cerebral,  which  supply  tha  eyes  and  oUactoiy 
QxgKn,  and  give  off  the  nttrvea  to  the  buccal  gang^  vhsm 
they  exist. 

2.  The  Pedal  Ganglia,  which  snpply  the  foot  with  nerves, 
and  always,  save  in  Heteropoda  and  perhaps  soma  Nadi- 
branchs  (where  the  exception  is  very  possibly  only  appareatX 
give  off  the  nerves  to  the  auditory  vesicles. 

3.  The  Parieto-Splanchuic  Ganglia,  which  aap^y  tfca 
hsmal  region  of  the  body  and  many  of  the  viscem. 

There  are  never  more  than  two  pedal  and  two  cenbial 
ganglia,  bnt  the  parieto-splanchnic  centres  would  seem  to  be 
capable  of  ^almost  indennite  multiplication.    These  malti- 

flied  centres  however  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes — 
arietal  Ganglia,  which  give  nerves  to  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  Visceral  Ganglia,  which  supply  the  heart,  branchia,  lie. 

The  accompanying  diagramatic  figures  of  the  nervoss 
^stems  of  Molluscs  of  all  clasaes,  in  which  the  Cerebnl 
Ganglia  are  marked  the  Pedal  and  the  Parieto-SpUncb- 
nie  z,  will  render  the  great  changes  of  position,  while  the 
essential  parts  remain  the  same,  obvious  witfaoot  further 
description. 

For  the  organs  of  sense  of  the  MeUuaea  pn^r  we  mut 
refer  to  tlw  articles  CoNOBinEtA,  OasTBROPODi,  &c. 

4.  The  JDevdoptneni  of  the  MULaaca. — Those  eonoeptions 
which  the  philosophiesl  anatomist  comprehends  under  the 
name  of  Archetypes,  or  Common  Plans  of  Animal  Voimm, 
must  always  ^naent  a  certain  value  and  interest  to  all  who 
rnard  anatomy  a*  tomething  mora  thBl  an  eyprtw  of  tha 
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mflmnT ;  bai  Uis  anumnt  v£  the  ftiw  of  snch  conceptio&f i 
and  «  uieir  benefiraal  infiaenee  on  the  forward  progreBs  of 
science,  depends  enUrely  on  the  extent  to  which  they  em- 
brace the  wDole  anatomical  peculiarities  of  a  group  of  ani- 
mals. Now  animalst  like  ail  living  beings,  not  only  are,  hut 
become ;  and  their  anatomy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  to  be  obtained,  not  merely  by  the  study  of  their  structare 
(which  is  thur  final  anatomy),  bat  also  by  that  of  their 
development,  which  is  the  anatomy  of  the  saoeessive  states 
through  which  they  pass  in  attaining  their  final  condition. 
Now  Lthe  Archetype  or  Common  Plan  {irofessin^  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  most  general  propositious  which  can  he 
enunciated  with  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  group,  its 
Talidity  will  depend  upon  its  embracing  both  struct ural  and 
developmental  bets.  If  it  neglect  either  of  these,  it  will  be 
theoraticallv  imperfBct,  and  will  Ton  the  zisk,  at  any  rate,  of 
being  praeticallv  eiToneoiia.  Before  the  pnbliaition  of  Von 
Kir's  great  won,  and  unfortnnately  too  often  since  then,  the 
extant  notions  of  archetypes,  unity  of  organisation,  kc,  were 
open  to  precisely  this  objection,  their  authors  having  con- 
tented themselves  with.deviaiig  nypotheses  to  fit  the  &cts  of 
adolt  structure,  without  concerning  themsdves  whether  their 
hypotheses  would  or  would  not  also  fit  the  facts  of  develop- 
ment. Hence  the  infinite  variety  of  baseless  speculations  of 
the  *  Natore-philosophie '  school ;  in  botany,  the  unlimited 
and  quite  gratuitous  demands  upon  *  abortion  and  fniion '  of 
parts  which  SchJeiden  has  so  justly  ridiculed ;  ia  zoology 
such  notions  aa  that  a  Cephalopod  is  a  vertebrate  animal 
donbled  upon  itself,  thai  an  Insect  is  a  vertebrate  animal 
vrith  free  nbs,  &c. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  footing  however  that  at  present  our 
Common  Flan  or  Archetype  of  the  MoUtuea  stands,  ^ye 
have  before  as  the  evidence  which  might  perhaps  have  satis- 
fied Geofiroy  and  Oken.  Given  our  plan  and  certain  lawa  of 
modification,  and  alt  known  moUnscan  forma  may  he  derived 
from  it ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  evidence 
which  would  alone  have  satisfied  Von  Bar,  the  evidence  of 
development^  justifies  the  view  which  has  been  taken  ;  how 
far,  in  fact,  our  hypothesis  is  capable  of  being  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  theory. 

To  this  ei^  it  ia  by  no  means  requisite  to  show  that  every 
Mollusc  baa  at  one  time  the  archetypal  form,  and  is  subse- 
quently modified  into  its  persistent  condition ;  to  maintain 
snch  a  proposition  it  would  be  necessary  greatly  to  simplify 
(though  not  essentially  to  alter)  the  archetype,  and  thus  to 
do  away  with  a  great  part  of  its  utility  in  exhuHting  the  ten- 
dencies of  eveiT  MoUnsc.  All  that  appears  to  be  really 
necessary  is  to  mow  : — first,  that  no  moUuacaa  form  presents 
features  in  its  developmeot  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  archetype ;  and  secondly,  that  the  kind  of  modifications 
which  have  been  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  conversion  of 
the  archetype  into  tiie  special  types  are  such  as  actually 
occur. 

The  first  stage  of  development  of  the  MoUima  resembles 
that  of  other  animals.  The  yelk,  at  first  a  homogeneous 
mass,  undergoes  the  process  of  division  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  its  outermost  layers  eventually  becoming  converted 
into  a  blastodermic  layer,  the  plastic  material  out  of  which 
tiie  future  animal  is  niodelled. 

In  the  Molluacoida  the  rounded  or  oval  embiyo  thus  formed 
either  becomes  covered  with  cilia  and  swims  away  a«  a  free 
form  (Poijfiwi  Smdtuipodaf),  or  it  gives  rise  from  one 

Sion  of  its  surface  to  a  long  fin-like  muacnlar  process 
.  12,  r.  1.),  by  whose  rapid  vibration  it  is  propelled 
ndioida,  in  great  part).  With  what  organ  of  the  Mol- 
lusea  is  this  '  tail  *  or  '  fin  *  of  the  Ascidian  larva  homologons  I 
This  is  a  very  difficult  point  to  ascettaio,  as  the  tail  arises 
before  the  regions  of  the  animal  are  differentiated.  At  first 
sight  one  might  he  tempted  to  consider  it  as  a  modification 
of  the  velum  of  the  embryos  of  the  Mollusca  proper ;  but 
ita  relation  to  the  middle  of  the  neural  surface,  and  its 
insertion  close  behind  the  ganglion,  which  may  be  readily 
observed  in  later  stages,  appear  rather  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  homologue  of  the  fogt  proper,  and  prohablpr  of  the 
metapodium,  as  thia  is  the  portion  of  the  n>ot  which  ih  the 
Molluaea  appears  first. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  MoUvscoida  there  can 
be  no  question  that,  as  regards  the  Pol^soa,  the  neural  region 
soon  almost  ceases  to  grow,  the  fnrther  increase  of  the  body 
taking  place  by  the  disproportioaate  development  of  the 
haemal  region,  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
body  of  the  adult  animal,  and  presents  the  surface  by  which 
it  becomes  fixed.  Again,  umple  inspection  is  anfficient  to 


•how  that  the  iutaatiiw  extends  iato  the  great  abdomen  thw 
developed ;  that  it  aeqnires  hnewith  a  nennl  flexure ;  that 
the  tentadea  are  produced  from  the  maigina  of  its  oral 
apertoRj  and  thattiMphaiyBxaeqiiixBaalaigepropfMlioiiatft 
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In  the  Aaeidioida  the  nenral  region  remains  in  a  like 
rudimentary  condition,  the  hamal  region  iinder||oinga  similar 
disproportionate  growth ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  the  atady  of  development  whether  this  haemal 
outgrowth  it  formed  behind  the  anus  or  before  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  intestine  has  acquired  its  complete  haemal  flexon  whoi . 
its  parts  are  first  distinguishable. 

In  the  youngest  state  in  which  the  different  organs  are 
distinguishable,  the  intestine  is  almost  oitirely  bent  up  on 
to  the  bsmal  side  of  the  body ;  the  pharynx  is  a  wide  cavity 
(not  wider  proportionally  however  than  that  of  a  Polyzoon)  ; 
the  tentacles  spring  from  ita  margin  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  aa  in  a  Polyzoon,  and  there  it  no  atrial 
cavity.  Bv  d^ees  the  phar3rngeal  cavity  enlarges  still  more, 
the  tentacles  remaining  comparatively  rudimentary  (fig,  12, 
I.  2).  Contemporaneously  with  these  changes,  the  end  of  the 
intntine  becomes  more  and  more  bent  down  towards  Qie 
nenral  sorface,  and  a  cavi^,  which  in  another  Mollusc  would 
be  the  mantle-cavity,  appears  around  ita  extremity ;  a  nngle 
or  two  lateral  apertures  (snbseqnentlv  uniting  into  one)  are 
soon  formed,  and  allow  this  cloaeal  portion  of  the  atrial 
cavity  to  communicate  with  the  exterior.  At  the  same  time 
the  atriam  extends  on  each  side  of  the  enlarged  pharynx, 
detaching  it  from  the  side  of  the  body,  and  env^oping  it  just 
aa  a  serous  aac  invests  the  aur&ce  of  a  viacns.  Ciliated 
apertnies  O^t  fint  one  or  two  only  on 
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the  wall  of  the  enlarged  pharynx,  and  merease  in  number 
until  it  assames  the  stnicture  of  the  perfect  branchial  sac. 
Finally,  it  depends  upon  the  proportiooal  development  of  the 
branchial  sac.  and  of  the  poBt-aiodomen,  whether  the  adult 
Ascidian  shall  beloi^  to  uie  Branchial  or  to  the  Intestinal 
snbtype. 

We  anfortnnately  know  hardly  anything  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Bracktopoda ;  bvt  so  far  as  the  Polyzoa  and 
Atddhida  are  concerned,  it  is  ohvious  that  the  hypothetical 
modiBeationa  of  the  Archetype  do  in  fact  faithfully  represent 
the  aetoal  eonne  of  deTelopmeot  (See  however  the  nmariu) 
farther  on,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  post-ahdominal  outgrowth 
in  hsmal  Jfolltucoida  and  MoUutea.) 

Deedomient  of  the  Neural  MoUutea, — The  LameUibran- 
'  cAjota.— The  first  step  towards  the  production  of  Uie  otgana 
:  from  the  blastodermic  layer  in  this  group  is  the  development 
'of  one  portion  of  its  aur&ce  into  a  disc  with  mixed  edges, 
provided  with  very  long  cilia  Q^.  12,  ii.  1).  Next  in  the 
mner  substance  of  the  germ  the  mtestine  appears  as  a  solid 
mass,  bent  upon  itself,  towards  what  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  the  foot  proves  to  be  the  neural  snrfiice ;  its  oral 
portion  beina  placed  immediately  behind  the  ciliated  disc  (2). 
Finally,  theluemal  surface  behind  the  ciliated  disc  gradually 
gives  rise  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle,  upon  each  of  whicn 
a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  the  first  nidimeut  of  one  valve  of 
the  shell,  eventnally  app^rs.  Aa  development  ^oes  on  (3), 
the  nearal  surface  oetween  the  primuilyutproximated  oral 
and  anal  apertares  becomes  converted  into  the  large  foot  and 
mesowma  of  the  Lamellibranchs,  which  serve  to  lodge  the 

Srincipa!  mass  of  the  viscera,  the  abdomen  never  beaming 
evelojoed  into  a  great  process  as  in  Oasteropods.  The  great 
posterior  adductor  makes  its  appearance  on  Uie  nenral  side  of 
the  intestine,  and  by  its  development  the  latter  is  thrown  np 
so  as  almost  to  appear  to  have  a  haemal  flexure.  The  gills 
next  appear  as  processes  of  the  body  within  the  mantle- 
cavity,  and  therefore  have  not  the  remotest  homology  with 
the  pharyngeal  branchial  sac  of  Ascidians,  any  more  tt^ 
the  two  npnonal  apertures  which  are  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  onion  of  Uie  two  lobes  of  Uie  mantle  with  the  gills 
and  with  one  another  have  anything  to  do  with  the  oral  and 
cloacal  apertures  of  the  Ascidians. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  Uie  ciUated  disc  becomes  metar 
morphosed  into  the  labial  palpi.  This  is  a  point  well  worthy 
of  farther  investigation ;  for  the  arrangement  and  form  of 
the  apjwndages  in  Pecten  leads  us  strongly  to  believe,  as  we 
have  said,  that  they  are  the  homologues  of  the  tentacles  in  ^e 
Atcidioiaa  and  Polyzoa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  the  ciliated  disc  of  Lsjuellibranchs  is  homolo- 
gons  with  the  ciliated  lobes  of  the  Gaateropod  embryos ;  and 
these,  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe,  are  nothing  but  the 
specially  modified  anterior  portion  of  the  epipodium.  The 
iMitaclea  of  the  Polyzoa  would  thus  come  to  be  the  homo- 
logues of  the  epipodium ;  but  the  validity  of  the  whole 
diain  of  leasoning  obviously  depends  apon  whether  the 
ciliated  disc  does  or  does  not  become  metamorphosed  into  the 
palpi— «  position  vriiieh  the  more  requires  confimution  as  in 
the  Gatteropoda  the  ciliated  lobes  are  now  known  entirely  to 
disappear.  However  this  may  be,  what  has  bem  stated  witii 
regard  to  the  miun  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Zam^l^ 
btwiehiaia  fully  confinns  the  hypothetical  derivation  of  the 
type  from  the  Common  Plan. 

Pteropoda  and  Pulmonata. — In  the  primaiy  stages  of  their 
development  no  important  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  inembers  of  this  division  and  those  of  the  last,  except 
that  in  the  Pteropoda  the  ciliated  disc  is  replaced  by  two 
ciliated  lobes,  one  on  each  side ;  and  in  the  Pulmonate 
Bmbryos  by  a  contractile  expansion— their  so-called  'yelk- 
n?*L  °  F^OMrily  neural  flexure  of  the  intestine  in  the 
Pumonata.  and  the  development  of  their  mantle  in  front  of 
^e  anus  (that  i^  the  development  of  an  abdomen),  are  folly 
demonstrated  by  late  observations  opon  their  emhrytwemy. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  the  Ptercpoda  the  ciliated 
lobes  of  the  embiyo  do  not  become  the  lateral  ala  of  the 
adult  form,  but  are  a  production  of  Uie  anterior  part  of  the 
epipodium,  which  usually  disappears  in  the  adult. 

^^P^lf^>oda>~ln  this  group  the  embryo  attains  a  much 
higher  development  before  leaving  the  egg,  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  its  primary  form  undergoes  are  extremely  in- 
structive. The  first  organs  of  the  Cephalopod  which  appear 
on  the  germ-disc  are  {Jh.  12,  iv.  1)  the  maoUe,  which  is 
■mply  a  thickening  in  the  middle  of  the  hnmal  surface 
with  somewhat  raised  edges ;  around  this  is  a  sorface  repre- 
senting the  mesosoma  and  footj  at  o»  end  of  which  ii  tha 


month,  and  at  tiie  other  or  anal  extremity  are  placed  two 
little  processes,  the  rudiments  of  the  gills.  Again,  on  each 
side  of  the  manUe  the  mesosoma  is  produced  into  a  laap.- 
tudinal  ridge  ocoapying  the  precise  position  of  the  epipodium. 
Aa  development  goes  on,  the  haemal  surface  occupied  by  the 
manUe  grows  out,  and  becomes  a  prominent  sac,  whose  free 
edges  detaching  themselves  more  and  more  for  only  a  short 
distance  anteriorly,  but  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
sac  posteriorly,  give  rise  to  the  mantle  cavi^  (iv,  S).  The 
intestine  passing  into  the  abdomen  thus  fmned  beconei 
more  and  more  bait  apon  itself,  until  at  last  it  makes  a  com- 
plete loop,  open  towaras  the  nenral  aide.  With  all  this  the 
ejdpodiom,  remaining  rodimentary  in  its  anterior  T^ion, 
becomes  a  free  process  on  each  aide  posteriorly  (r^resenting 
tot  a  time  tiie  mib  of  a  Pteropod),  but  after  a  while  these  vm- 
ceases  unite,  and  form  a  hollow  canal,  the  Funnel.  The 
changes  nnde^one  by  the  margins  of  Ute  foot  are  not  lea 
remarkable ;  tbe^  are  produced  from  behind  forwarda  into 
four  or  five  digitations  on  each  side,  the  anterior  pair  of 
which  stretch  in  front  of  the  month  and  unite  over  it ;  the 
digitations  elongate  more  and  more,  «id  the  month  ia  in  con- 
sequence at  last  pUced  in  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  inverted 
cone,  formed  by  the  foot  and  Ita  prolongatiuu — ^tbe  aeetar 
bnliferons  arms  (iv.  3). 

Soch  may  he  taken  as  a  very  short  stbstraet  d  I^ofiessK 
K511iker*s  most  valnaUe  'Entwickelnngs-Gesehiehte  dec 
Cephaloiwden,*  and  it  is  needless  to  pmnt  out  that  it  is  oar 
hypothetical  process  of  modification  of  the  Archetype  into 
the  Cephalopod  ty«,  in  other  words. 

7^  Hcmal  MoBtuea. — It  is  unnecessarr  to  consider  the 
development  of  the  separate  &miliea  of  these  Molluscs,  as 
the  process,  as  &r  aa  we  know,  is  the  same  in  all.  We  will 
take  that  of  k  Nudibranch  (Antiopa  crisUOa)  as  a  type, 
having  recently  hxd  occasion  to  go  over  it  with  "qwi^J^f 
reference  to  the  points  here  under  consideration. 

The  end  of  the  process  of  ^elk-division  (which,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  results,  not  in  the  formation  of  'nncleated 
cells,*  but  simply  in  that  of  smaller  and  smaller  packets  of 
yelk-^rannles)  in  this  Mollusc,  is  the  formation  of  a  blasto- 
dermic layer  investing  the  remainder  of  the  yeUc.  The 
whole  embryo  next  becomes  more  or  less  bell-shaped,  a  sort 
of  rim,  with  very  long  alia,  appearing  at  the  bioader  end, 
while  a  minute  prominence  ia  seen  at  the  opposite  extieni^ 
(in.  1).  A  stiaight  line  drawn  £rom  this  prominence  to  the 
centre  of  the  surface,  soironnded  by  the  rim,  wonld  hare 
the  body  of  the  creature  symnutrically  disposed  around  it. 
On  the  one  surface  is  a  deep  pit,  formed  by  Uie  edges  of  the 
blastodermic  layer ;  on  the  opposite  a  delicate  transparent 
cup,  the  rudiment  of  the  future  shell,  and  the  indicator  of  the 
position  of  the  haemal  sor&ce  and  mantle  appears  (in.  3). 
By  degrees  the  hnmal  surface  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
minent, and  the  ^ell  larger.  With  this  the  prominence 
above  referred  to  is  thrust  more  and  more  towards  the  ri^t 
side,  so  that  its  position  becomes  quite  asymmetrical  (n.  3, 5). 
At  the  same  time  the  ciliated  rim  from  being  circular  is  pro- 
duced laterally  into  a  lobe  on  each  side— the  ciliated  lobes ; 
the.'metapodium  makes  its  appearance  belund  these  as  a 
sm^  prominence ;  and  a  delicate  nterenlnm  is  formed  npon 
the  metapodiom.  The  apoiure  of^ Uie  month  may  now  bs 
observed  behind  the  ciliated  lobes  and  between  them  and  the 
metapodinm ;  and  the  internal  substance  of  die  germ  is  seen 
to  present  the  ouUines  of  an  alimentary  canal,  consiatins  at 
a  rounded  gastro-hepatic  mass  and  a  narrower  intestine, 
which  turns  abrupUy  forwards  and  upwanls,  to  end  on  the 
right  side  more  or  less  haemally  in  the  before-mentioned 
prominence,  whose  position  has  become  thus  extensively 
altered.  The  mantle  cavity  has  begun  to  appear  as  a  sort  of 
pQshing-in  of  the  integument  around  the  anal  prominence. 

Two  things  are  obvious  in  this  series  of  developmental 
changes.  In  the  first  place,  the  primary  symmetricality  of 
the  embryo  ;  secondly,  the  ^aduala^mmetiy  brought  about 
Inr  the  development  of  that  pcntion  of  the  body  which  bears 
the  shelL  ana  which  is  a  jwrticm  of  the  hnmal  surface. 

Now  this  is  peifoeUy  in  accordance  with  our  hypothetical 
derivation  of  the  Haemal  JHolltuca  from  the  Archetype,  and 
the  only  point  which  ranains  to  be  proved  is,  that  this  over- 
developed haemal  surface  is  to  be  consideied  as  a  post- 
abdomen,  that  is,  as  a  post-anal  portion  of  the  luemal 
Borfsce. 

This  view  has  been  taken  in  deriving  these  forma  from  the 
Archetype,  because  it  is  much  the  more  readily  cosiprti- 
hensible,  and  has  many  stmctotal  facts  in  its  favour;  but  wa 
are  by  no  mema  prepared  to  assert  ibai  thepostt«aal  ^ui- 
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tion  of  the  hmvai  oatgrowth  in  the  Hanul  JfoOtfea  may 
not  be  a  secondary  prodactioD,  the  renlt  of  a  gradual  twisi- 
iiig  to  one  side  and  backwards  of  a  prlmarilj  pre-anal  out- 
growth of  the  hiBmal  sai&ce.  The  facts  jost  detailed  with 
i^ard  to  the  development  «£  Antiopa  would  fmni  thii 
Tiew ;  but,  on  the  outer  hand,  snffiaoot  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  the  pncen  of  denLopnunt  of  other  Cfat- 
tercnoda  to  decide  whether  it  is  in  ttww  Tespseta  idenlaeal 
with  that  of  the  NQdibranehs  or  not.  The  anatomy  of 
adnlt  PectinibranohB  and  Pteropods  woald  lead  one  to 
.beliere  that  in  these  fonni,  at  any  rate,  the  hamal  flexure 
has  been  direct  and  primary ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  carnal 
compaiatire  study  of  development  of  tne  PectimbraDcha 
and  Nudibranchs  will  lead  to  the  translation  of  the  Nndi- 
branchs  to  the  Neural  division,  the  final  hsamal  flexure  tam- 
ing out  to  be  a  secondary  modification.  In  the  absence  of 
sufficiently  conclosiTe  studies  of  this  kind,  however,  we 
prefer  to  be  guided  by  structural  considerations,  and  thence 
to  retain  the  Nndibrancha  provisioQally  among  the  Molluscs 
with  a  hnmal  flexure.  It  will  prolMdily  benanted  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  Comnum  Plan  among  the  JftfAHea,  wludi  ha« 
been  advanced,  will  have  its  valoa  as  a  gnida  thxouh  the 
maaea  of  their  varying  oqianisatiott — evan  although  the 
details  of  this  first  sketch  should  turn  out  to  ba  eran  in 
many  points  oiDUeoua. 
MOLOS3U8.  [CHnaonxBA.] 

UONASITE,  or  HONAZITB,  a  minsml  with  tita  ibUow- 
ing  cmnpoailiini  ^— 

Oxide  of  Cerium    .      •      .      .  S6-00 

Oxide  of  Lanthanum  .      •      •   •  S3*40 

Thoria   17-95 

Phosphoric  Acid       >      •      •   •  S8'50 

Oxide  of  Tin   3*10 

Protoxide  of  Manganese     .      ■  >  1'90 

lime   1-70 

 loi-se 

It  ocean  in  modified  oblique  priams.  It  has  a  perfect 
and  biUliant  basal  deavsge.  It  ia  only  found  in  small  im- 
bedded crystals.  It  has  a  l»awn  or  brownish-red  colour ; 
mbtransparent,  ox  neariy  opaque.  The  lustre  vitreons,  in- 
clining to  resinous.   It  ia  found  near  Platonst  in  Rnasia. 

MONK,  DR.  JAMBS  HENRY,  Bishop  of  Oloucester  and 
Bristol,  was  bom  in  1784,  and  received  his  otrly  education 
at  Norwich  Grammar  School  and  the  Charter  House.  He 
subsequently  entarsd  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  Fellow  and  Tutor.  In  1808  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  celebrated  lUehard  Ponou  as  Regioa  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  Univeiaity.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  hia 
effmts  that  the  present  ayatem  of  daKcal  hononia  at  Cam- 
hniaa  waa  eitabliahed,  and  the  Pitt  Preaa  fwnded.  Aa  a 
abhour  of  Poiwi^s  aehool  he  is  beat  known  for  his  editions 
«f  the  *  Alcestifl  *  and  *  Hippolytua  *  of  Enriindsa,  add  in  the 
Uteraxy  world  for  his  *  Life  of  Bentl^,'  and  the  '  Adver- 
aaria  *  of  Poison.  He  was  ^poioted  Dean  of  Peterborough 
in  1824.  and  consecrated  Biaht^  of  Gloneestar  in  1830 ; 
see  of  Bristol  waa  added  to  hia  diai^  in  1886.  He  died 
Jnne  6, 1856. 

MONKEY-FLOWER.  [Miitolus,  8.  i] 

MONRADITE.   [Mikbraloqv,  8. 1.] 

MONSTROSITY,  a  term  applied  to  thoat  individuals 
amongst  plants  and  animals  whidi  presoit  any  irrej^arify 
in  their  genetal  fnrm  or  tiie  form  <tf  toe  w^ana  of  whidt  they 
are  composed. 

The  term  Monatnmty  is  often  applied  to  those  anomalies 
cbW  v^ch  axe  ai^tarent  externally,  and  which  produce  more 
«r  teaa  deformity;  but,  in  a  adentifio  point  of  view,  itin- 
dudaa  every  variation,  either  eirtemal  or  internal,  in  an^ 
orvao,  frmn  ita  most  general  or  natural  conformation ;  and  it 
is  in  the  latter  senae  that  we  shall  here  treat  <St  it. 

M<Huters  were  formerly  regarded  as  sports  or  prodigies  of 
Datnre,  and  these  ignorant  notioas,  with  respect  to  their  true 
diaracter,  continued  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  people 
until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  are  even 
now  held  by  the  uninformed.  By  the  physiologist  however 
the  study  of  the  various  anomalies  of  organisation  in  plants, 
aoimals,  and  man,  are  now  viewed  as  a  branch  of  uatuial 
sdencs.  An  accurate  anatomical  examination  of  monstrosities 
and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  embryology  and  structure, 
Jtave  shown  that  the  formatKm  of  these  dummit  imperfect 
beings  ia  governed  by  the  aame  lawa  viileh  vrende  oyer  the 
ftm^tioii  of  perfoet  individuals ;  the  only  mfferenee  beingy 
'  iiaA  the  pnMCM  of  devetopmont  in  the  fmner  eaaas  has  been 


pwvertsd,  or  aireated,  or  increaaedln  Sti         daring  the 

growth  of  the  embryo  or  germ. 

Monstrosities  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  treated  of  under 
the  head  Monbtsb.  We  shall  here  trnt  of  monstrous 
growflu  in  plants.  The  study  of  audi  growtha  is  not 
a  merp^  matter  of  curiosity,  as  their  stmctoie  tends  to 
throw  light  on  the  true  Uwi  of  dovdopment  anununt 
plants.  Although  Arect  obaervationt  aie  more  eaniy 
made  on  plants  than  on  animals  for  tiie  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  foots  of  their  history  during  growth,  it  ii 
nevertheleas  intereatine  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  these 
facts  from  the  forms  which  monsters  assume,  these  forms  in 
the  majority  of  cases  bmn^  permanent  conditions  of  the 
stages  of  growth  through  which  plants  pais.  In  these  forma 
nature  presents  us  with  as  it  were  experin^nta  to  test  the 
troth  of  the  general  laws  of  morphology. 

This  subject  can  perhaps  be  best  uJuatrated  by  reference 
to  special  instances.  To  bMjin  with  the  Leaves,  [Lxat.] 
In  the  history  of  the  normal  development  of  the  leaves,  it  i« 
found  that  they  we  always  aizanged  in  an  alternate  manner, 
one  leaf  above  the  other,  but  sobsequently  in  many  plants, 
and  even  whole  fomiliei,  the  leaves  become  oppoaito  or 
whorled.  In  the  case  howevor  of  individnala  it  not  nnfra- 
qmntfy  happens'  that  the  laavea  of  opposite  or  whorled- 
UBved  fomilies  of  plants  become  alternate.  Thus  an  instance 
is  recorded  of  Bmmrit  vv^aria  (MareVTail),  which  in  ita 
normal  complete  development  has  whoried  leaves,  praaentii^ 
its  leaves  axranged  altonatoly  in  a  spiral  npon  the  stem. 
(Lankester  in  the  'Raport  of  British  Aaaooiatiai,*  IStii 
meeting,  p.  86.) 

In  the  eottvendon  of  the  leaf-bud  into  the  flower,  one  of 
the  earliest  changes  that  takes  place  ia  the  conversion  of  the 
leavea  into  the  organs  called  Bracts.  [Biucts.]  Instances 
are  very  often  seen  of  monatroua  forma  of  plants  in  whidi 
the  loaves  are  not  converted  into  brada  hot  retain  their  leaf- 
like character.  This  frequently  oeemi  in  the  apedes  of 
PUmtago,  giving  the  ianoreeeence  a  aionilariy  different 
character  to  that  which  occurs  under  normal  drenmitancea. 

The  leaf-bud  is  always  sMted  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  bracts  forming  the  involucre  of  the  C7(m»- 
ponttB  neither  leaf-buda  nor  flower-bods|are  seated  in  th^ 
axils  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  monstrous  variety  of  the  com- 
mon daisy  [BbUiIs],  known  by  the  name  of  Hen  and  Chickens, 
flowcv-buds  are  developed  in  the  axila  of  the  bracts. 

Next  after  the  bracte  the  Sepals  are  formed  in  the  flower- 
bud.  [CiLTX.]  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  during 
the  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  the  sepals  are  found  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  leaves.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  cultivated  roses.  This  tendency  to  recur  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  leaf  is  aometimes  a  normal  tendency  of  plants. 
Thus,  in  the  eaae  vi  Cii^wp^Uum  Sumlt^anumt  one  of  the 
sepals  a^r  the  corolla  drops  off  b^ins  to  grow  into  a  b<nuti- 
fnlly  rose-coloured  leaf.  Other  instances  m  thu  kind  are  teen 
in  the  order  OinehmacecB.  In  plants  with  inferior  frnite 
[FaciT]  the  germen  seems  to  contract  an  adhesion  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  sepals  which  thus  produces  the  peculiar 
character  of  these  fruite,  such  as  the  f^oosehnry,  the  currant, 
the  apple,  and  the  pear.  In  these  fruits  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  amon^  them  leavea  growing  from  the  Burfece  of  the 
fruit,  indicatmg  the  tendency  of  this  sqiallary  part  of  the 
fruit  to  assume  the  condition  of  the  leal  The  moat  remark- 
able ffumple  of  this  tendency  of  the  sepal  to  assume  the 
condition  of  the  lea&has  been  observed  in  the  Goat's-Beard 
{Tnufopogon  prateniu),  in  which  the  wpua  sorrounding 
the  minute  flower  wnith  represents  ue  calyx  haa  been 
f oond  to  have  aasnmed  the  character  of  the  leaf. 

It  freqnentiy  happens  where  one  of  the  parts  of  a  flower 
have  a  tendency  to  relapae  to  the  foliar  condition,  that  the 
whole  of  them  partake  of  this  character.  Thus  Mr.  Austen 
has  recorded  veiy  accurately  the  changes  observed  in  a  mon- 
strous form  of  me  White  Clover  (Tri/olium  repent).  The 
following  changes  were  observed  in  bis  specimens :-~ 

"  1.  Calyx. — The  calyx-teeth  often  rise  into  single  leavea, 
but  when  compound  leaves  are  formed  the  division  seems  to 
be  aa  follows :  the  two  luge  equal  teeth,  «4iich  are  opposite 
the  vexillnm,  form  one  serrate  leaf,  and  another  iMf  ia 
formed  from  the  three  remaining  teeth. 

"  a.  Corolla. — The  part  which  here  moat  frequently  reverts 
to  a  leaf  is  the  vexillum,  and  this  ia  a  perfect  one.  Of  these 
leaflets,  the  alts  axe  often  semi  fuming  limple  leaves,  aa  also 
the  eaiina;  bat  their  perfect  anion  into  ateisate  leu  is  lesa 
common. 

"  3.  Itamens^WhateTaT  changea  tiu  Qon 
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tliese  orgnw  ue  ilmyi  i&  a  bUU  to  be  reeogid««d,  aaS  their 
reversion  to  leaves  less  frequent  than  in  anj  other  part ;  so 
that  there  is  more  difficnlty  in  detemuning  the  nambcnr  of 
leavea  which  go  to  form  this  poitioo.  As  two  teraate  leaves 
form  the  calyx  and  corolla,  it  might  be  toppoted  that  the 
stamens  were  constmeted  out  of  the  same  number.  The 
figures  represent  cases  of  a  stamen  leT^rttng  to  a  leaf  with  a 
true  stamen  attached  to  its  stallc  on  either  ride  ;  the  single 
nnterior  stamen,  where  it  reverts,  seems  alwaji  digposod  to 
form  more  than  a  simple  leaf ;  and  it  is  thraefore  probable 
that  the  ten  stamens  (9  +  1)  Buy  be  formed  ont  of  foar  sets 
of  tanat*  leaves. 

"4.  Pod^fVomthewdl'knownehanetarttftliepodaiKl 
pattl  ia  LegmiimeMBf  it  might  be  expected  that  instances  of 
wvaniiA  to  leaf  wonld  be  most  frequent  in  this  part  of  the 
flower;  and  a  series  might  easily  have  been  produced  which 
voald  have  represented  it  in  every  stage  of  passage ;  some 
of  these  were  given.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  the 
pod  is  not  formed  of  a  whole  compound  leaf,  as  either  two 
scales,  or  two  abortive  leaves,  are  constantly  to  be  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  imperfect  pod  on  either  side ;  the  pod  is 
therefoTB  nsaally  formed  oat  of  the  middle  leaflet.  In  one 
flower-head  however  each  division  of  the  pistil-leaf  had 
become  a  pod,  with  a  distinct  stem  and  the  ovnles  inwards. 

Ovnles  seem  to  be  prodnced  onty  when  jnneti«n  of  the 
edges  of  the  pistil-leaf  takes  place  i  in  other  cases  leaflets 
■re  produced  m  the  place  of  ovules, 

** In  oases  where  every  other  psrt  of  the  floral  leriet  has 
been  regnlarly  developed,  the  Pistil  occaaonally  will  take 
the  form  of  a  perfect  temate  leaf,  and  then  the  axis  of 
plant  is  continued  through  the  flower."  (AnstMi,  '  British 
Association  Report,'  19th  meeting.) 

Mr.  Austen  has  likewise  recorded  in  the  same  pl«ce  an 
instance  in  which  the  staminiferons  flowers  of  the  Ctmunon 
Maize  {Zea  Matt)  were  converted  into  pistils.  In  this  case 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  tendency  of  an  organ  not  to 
relapse  to  a  lower  type,  hat  to  assume  a  higher  type  of  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  very  fteqnently  the  ease  that  itamena  reluM  to  the 
condition  of  petals,  'fbia  is  tiw  case  with  nost  d  m  doable 
flowen  of  onr  gardens:  and  in  the  case  of  the  los^  the 
pteimy,  tiie  bachelorV-bnttons,  and  othan,  the  antiwn  may 
often  be  fonnd  tipping  the  petaloid  bodies  in  the  oentre  of 
the  floww.  This  is  seen  as  a  normal  condition  in  the 
water-lily. 

The  recnrresice  of  the  pistil  to  the  form  of  the  stamen  and 
corolla  is  not  so  frequent,  as  its  assnning  the  form  of  the  leaf. 
In  the  double  cherry  of  our  gardens  this  condition  of  the 
pistil  is  frequently  presented.  It  is  this  same  tendency 
which  is  seen  in  monstrous  tnai^Bei,  in  which  this  fruit  is 
split  up  into  the  same  nnmber  of  parts  aa  it  poasasMB  carpel- 
larv*  leaves.  [Floweb.] 

The  most  central  organ  of  the  plant  ia  the  Seed,  and  its 
development  is  this  great  object  of  the  prodnetim  of  the 
flower.  In  the  seed  is  the  jroun^  plant.  The  seed  u  ham- 
mr  bat  a  changed  bud,  and  dnnng  the  process  of  its  deve- 
lopment it  sometimes  recurs  to  Vkt  condition  of  tihe  leaf-bnd, 
and  produces  instead  of  an  eminyo  a  braach. 

These  instaaoes  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  instmctive 
the  stndy  of  vesetable  monstronties  really  is.  Many  such 
have  been  recorded,  and  one  of  the  best  resnm^  td  the  whole 
subject  will  be  found  in  Hoqnin  Tandon^  'Terato^ogie 
Vegetale.'   [Mstaiiormosis  op  Oboahs.] 

MONTACUTA,  a  graus  of  Acephalous  LameUibranchiate 
MoUmca,  belon^ng  to  the  &mily  Kelliadae.  The  shell  is 
small,  thin,  equivalve,  inequilat^sl,  transversely  oblong  or 
obliquely  oval,  surface  smooth  or  concentrically  striated,  or 
zavely  radiatingly  furrowed ;  beaks  inflected ;  inner  margins 
smooth  ;  hinge-matgin  with  a  trigone  incision  and  caitiJ^ws 
pit,  and  a  pair  of  divsiging  laamar  teeth  ia  one  or  both 
valves;  ligammt  intomal;  mnscnlar  soan  raborbiealar ; 
palliid  impreuion  simple ;  animal  oblong,  ita  nnntie  freely 
opoi  in  front  with  simple  maigin^  not  f  umisbed  with  nphonal 
tubes  pMteriorly ;  a  single  sipfaonal  orifice,  ta  none ;  fot^, 
very  luge,  strong,  and  broad,  famished  with  a  l^ssal  groove. 
8ach  are  the  characters  of  this  somewhat  tinsatiroctoiy 
genus  as  given  by  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hanl^.  They  ena- 
merate  three  species  as  British — M.  ferruginota,  M.  Miuntaia, 
M.  tuittriata, 

MONTAGU,  BASIL,  Queen's  Counsel,  was  bom  April 
S4,  1770,  in  London.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  John  Mon- 
tague, fourth  eul  of  Sandwich,  and  was  brought  up  in  his 
hooaa.  ■  His  mother  was  Miss  Bay,  who  -waa  dwt  u  1779 


in  the  Piszza  of  Covent  Gardoi,  by  tht  Bsv.  Mr.  HuArttat 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and.  destnned  W  in  ■  ft 
of  jealous  frenzy.  Basil  Montagu  reoeivedhitesdy  edn» 
tion  at  the  ChaiteriioaBe  School,  London,  of  wludi  the  Eid 
of  Sandwich  was  one  of  the  governors.  In  1786  he  va 
sent  to  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge,  where  he  vu  sm 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  lit«atur«,  and  where  hi 
remained  till  ^ter  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  U.A.  Hii 
&ther  died  in  1792,  leaving  him  a  competent  iacoBw,  of 
i^ich,  howevw,  he  was  deprived  by  a  suit  in  the  Omt  of 
Chancery.  Having  selected  the  law  as  a  profenioD,  W 
entarsd  himsetf  of  Gn^*B  Ian,  whet»h«  wu  csUed  Ut  tke 
bar  in  1798,  bat  Kane  yean  afterwards  he  bscaas  a  moAmf 
Unooln^  Ina.  After  he  had  settled  in  L(Hid<m  he  ianaii 
an  intimacy  with  Coleridge  and  otiwts  of  that  liUiary  ccb- 
nection,  and  became  so  zealous  a  convert  to  the  opiniaiiaf 
Godwin  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  relinqsiiliiDg  tka 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  as  '  injurious  to  societj  ia  pnpwtioi 
to  the  power  and  attunmenta  of  the  individual.'  Sii  Jum 
Mackinttffih,  however,  with  whom  he  tncvelled  for  wot 
yean  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  convinced  him  thstthaiiofmi 
of  Godwin  was  not  founded  in  tzuth,  and  ha  amtiooei  u 
the  li^l  profession.  He  never  rose  to  eminence  u  i 
pleader,  but  having  dsvc^  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  baak- 
rupt  kwB,  acquired  a  hi^  lapntation  and  good  pnctiot  a 
that  dmattment. 

His  first  work  sraa  'A  Snmnaiy  of  tiw  Uwsf  BeU% 
witti  an  Appendix  of  Cases  argued  and  d^enuned  ia  tb 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  upon  the  Snbject,*  8vo,  1801.  It 
had  not  appeared  many  weeks  before  it  was  noticed  «Ui 
approbation  by  Sir  Vicary  Oibbs,  who  thus  extended  Ik 
practice  of  the  yoong'  lawyer,  then  almost  unknown.  Bb 
most  important  l^al  work  was  '  A  Digest  of  the  Bubift 
Laws,  with  a  Collection  of  the  Statutes,  and  of  the  Can 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Lav  and  Eqoitj 
npon  that  Subject,*  4  vols.  Svo,  London,  lfK)5,  3nd  edition, 
1611.  This  '  Digisst  *  became  a  standi  wrak,  and  may 
other  editions  of  it  were  published.  He  pnbli^  ih) 
*  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy/  2  vols.  Svo,  vith  'S^ 
plonent,*  1  vd.;  'Tha  Law  of  Partnership.*  Sto}  isl 
^  The  Law  and  Fnetice  of  Pferliamentaiy  ElectionL'  is  egih 
iunctionwitlillr.W.  Johnson  NeaIe,8vo,  1639.  HbolhR 
le^  works  and  compilations,  partly  in  his  own  nsn^  psit^ 
in  conjoneticm  wUh  otiien,  are  too  namnrons  to  bs  qsolH. 
Lord  firskine,  daring  his  brief  tenure  of  the  office «  M 
chancellor  (180ft>7)  made  Mr.  Montagu  a  commioiuwrof 
bankrnpta.  While  hdding  this  appointment,  sod  denvisf 
a  conrioerahls  income  frxun  it,  he  became  so  conmeedof 
the  delay  and  expense  to  suitors  of  this  mode  of  odmiu)- 
tering  Uie  law,  that  he  published  a  yearly  detail  of  then 
injanons  resuIU,  which,  together  with  his  statemeats  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  finally  pit  in  ad 
to  thoerf  oommissionerships.  A  new  law  was  made  (1  •  S 
Wm.  IV.  c.  £6),  onder  which  three  judges  coostitBted  a 
Court  of  Review,  and  six  comminioners  exaidsed  bnduv 
nmilar  to  those  pmioiuly  exercised  by  tlw  coiBiniiaww 
under  the  fpnat  nal.  Mr.  Montaga  was  very  modi  dinati^ 
fled  with  the  new  law,  bat  he  accepted  the  office  d 
accountant-general  in  bankruptcy,  which  he  held  donng  ^ 
years.  Wmie  in  this  office  he  demanded  from  the  govenun 
of  the  Bank  of  Ei^land  interest  for  the  bankroptey  mooen 
in  their  poesesdon,  which  had  never  previously  been  pai^ 
His  demand  was  at  first  reeisted,  but  aUimately  he  obtaintd 
20,0002.  for  the  bankruptcy  fund.  , 

The  works  and  compiiatioas  by  whidi  Mr.  Moniagn  ii 
known  to  general  readers  are  the  following :— 'Selecting 
from  the  works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Lord  Bacon, 
with  an  Analysia  of  the  Advancement  of  Leamiugf,' 
1306.   The  analysts  is  carefally  executed,  and  very  uAl 

for  those  who  wish  to  study  Lwd  Bae<m's  treatise.  ^ 
OpimoBs  of  diffsrent  Authors  on  the  Punishment  of  DolDt^ 
3vols.8vo,  1609-13.  In  fortherance  of  these  'OpiiuoDi. 
he  formed  a  society  for  "  the  diffusion  of  knowledfe  Bpoa 
the  punishment  of  death.**  His  efforts  for  the  aboIitioB|H 
hanging  for  forgery  and  other  crimes  without 
conjunction  with  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Wilw- 
force,  and  others,  were  at  length  rewarded  by  comp'**' 
success.  *  Inquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented  Liqaoft 
by  a  Water-Drinker,'  Svo,  1814.  '  The  Works  of  Fianns 
Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,'  16  vols.  8vo,  LonM 
1S26-34.  This  work  was  commenced  while  he  vaa  at  the 
tmiversity  by  the  tisnalatlon  of  Bacon's  Latin  worL^ 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Aicbdeaew^Wnngluunand  wuH' 
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The  16th  volume,  in  S  parts,  contains  Montaga^i  '  Life  ot 
Bacon,*  vbicb,  though  not  distingaisbed  by  mcch  power  of 
thongbt  or  beaaty  of  s^le,  is  a  useful  exhibition  of  the 
leading  evente  and  laboora  of  Bacon'a  life,  active  and  con- 
templame.  '  Emya  and  Selections,  hf  Baal  Bfontm^* 
Iftao,  1837.  He  pvblidied  altogether  abmt  40  vnlitmae,  and 
is  stated  to  bare  left  aboat  100  Tolunes  of  manuscripts,  a 
Memoir  of  Idmself  and 'his  contemporaries,  and  a  IMny. 

Ban]  Montagu'  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Beroial 
mechanics  inatitntes,  and  freqoently  gave  lectures  in  them. 
He  seems  to  have  been  not  only  an  indostrioos  and  nsefal 
lawyer,  but  an  honest,  liberal-minded,  and  benerolent  man. 
He  died  November  87,  1801,  at  Bonlo^,  in  France.  At 
the  age  of  thii^-five  he  had  been  twice  a  vidower,  both 
wives  having  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  him  four  children. 
In  1808  he  married  the  widow  of  Thomaa  Skipper,  Esq., 
who  snrvives  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  fonr  chfldren.  Of 
his  eight  children  only  a  son  and  danghter  are  living.  His 
danghter-in-law.  Miss  Ann  Skipper,  is  the  wife  <4  Ur. 
Procter  (Bairy  Cornwall). 

MONTERfeT.  rCAuroBifu,  S.  2.1 

MONTOOMBBT,  JAMES,  was  fiotn  al  Irvine  in  Ayr- 
sUre,  where  his  fauier  was  a  Moravian  preacher,  mi  No* 
Tember  4,  1771.  When  only  fonr  yean  of  age  hiaparaitB 
removed  to  (Trace  Hill  in  the  connty  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
where  he  was  first  placed  at  school,  la  1778  he  was  sent  to 
the  Moravian  settlement  at  Fnlneck  near  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire, to  complete  his  edacation,  and  in  1783  his  father  and 
mother  went  to  the  West  Indies  as  miasionaiies,  where  they 
died  in  1790.  At  Fnlneck  the  instruction  was  excellent,  but 
the  sedasion  was  monastic,  and  James  Montf^mery,  daring 
his  ten  years*  residence  there,  distingoishM  hinuelf  for 
nothing  "  bat  indolence  and  melancholy."  He  had  taken  a 
ftoCT  for  poetry,  which  was  atterl^  forbidden  in  the  school ; 
he  had  clandestinely  read  'Robuson  Crosoe,*  which  had 
greatly  interested  him ;  and  he  wrote,  irbm  only  thirteoi, 
aome  poor  imitatians  of  Moravian  hymns.  Tlioiq;h  durao- 
terised  by  his  teachers  as  indolent,  he  had  oontrived  to  pro- 
cure and  read  a  copy  of  Covrper*s  poems,  and  these  he  thoa^t 
be  eoald  excel,  so,  ne  wrote  a  mock-heroic  poem  of  a  thoa- 
sand  lines,  and  commraced  a  serions  eine,  to  he  called  '  The 
World,*  and  this  before  he  waa  fourteen.  He  also  wrote 
other  small  poems ;  bnt  his  teachers,  who  wished  him  to  be- 
come a  Moravian  preacher,  were  dissatisfied  with  his  inatten- 
tion to  his  studies.  In  the  school-diary  of  July  3, 1787,  it  is 
recorded  that,  as  "J.  M,,  notwithstanding  repeated  admoni- 
tiom,  has  not  been  more  attentive,  it  was  resolved  to  put  him 
to  a  boinness,  at  least  for  a  time."  A  situation  was  soon 
afterwards  fonnd  for  him  with  a  shopkeeper  at  Mirfield.  He 
vraa  probably  not  maefa  more  attentive  ther«,  for  it  is  stated 
that  he  continued  to  write  poetiy  and  eompoae  nmsie  till 
June  1769,  whm  ha  ran  away.  He  had  only  a  triSe  of 
when  he  started;  bnt  on  reacMng  Wentworth,  he 
presented  one  of  his  snuller  poems  to  Eari  FitEwilliam,  who 
gave  him  a  guinea.  He  then  settled  for  a  twelvemonth  at 
Wathf-nptm-liieanie  as  asiista&t  in  a  general  shop.  The 
brethren  at  Pnlneek  discovered  him,  and  wished  him  to 
retom;  bat  he  refosed.  He  continued  in  this  situation, 
■ilent  and  recluse,  but  no  doubt  pondering  over  thoughts  for 
which  ae  yet  he  wanted  fitting  powers  of  expression. 

He  continued  to  write,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  having 
sent  a  volnme  of  manascript  poetry  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the 

Siblisher  in  Patemoeter-row,  London,  followed  it  himself, 
r.  Harrison  declined  publishing  the  poems,  but  engaged 
Idm  as  shopman.  In  London  he  led  the  same  solitary  and 
ntired  life  as  in  the  country.  His  sole  annsement  was  writ- 
ing, and  he  is  stated  to  have  never  entered  a  theatre,  or  even 
the  British  Museum,  to  iririch  it  might  ham  been  thooght  his 
liatats  and  disposition  would  have  led  him.  While  in  Lon- 
don his  first  production,  a  tale  in  proee,  entitled  'The 
Ghimera,'  a|^>rared  in  '  The  Bee,*  an  Edinbu;^  periodical 
mtk,  in  November  1791.  He  also  wrote  a  aora,  which  he 
o^red  to  Mr.  Lane,  of  Minerva-press  celebrity,  who  declined 
it,  because  the  charaeten  swore  too  much.  The  novel  was 
never  pablished,  but  the  objection  greatly  hurt  the  reUgteos 
feeliim  of  Montgomery,  who  thought  he  had  only  imitated 
Fieldmg  and  Smollett.  This  disappointment  made  him  re- 
solve to  retom  to  his  old  sliopkeeping  occapaticm  at  Wath. 
He  did  go,  bat  not  to  remain  long.  Towuds  the  end  of 
1793  Qiaving  replied  to  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk),  he 
catered  the  service  of  Mr.  Joseph  Galsaof  Sheffield,  who  was 
printer,  books^ler,  aneti<meer,  and  editor,  puUidier  and  pro- 
pietor  of  a  new^pw,  *nw  Sheffida  Bagister,*  whidi 


advocated  principles  at  that  time  designated  as  revoloUonaiy. 
Montgomery  formed  an  attachment  to  his  employer ;  wrote 
political  articles  for  the  paper  •  and  when  Gales,  learning 
that  a  warrant  had  been  iwned  to  apprehend  him  for  treason, 
fied  to  America,  he  started  a  new  weekly  paper,  on  "  peace 
and  reform  **  prindples.  The  first  number  of '  The  Sheffield 
Iris,'  appeared  on  July  4, 1794^  iriiieh  he  continued  to  edit 
till  September  27,  1820,  and  it  maintained  its  exiatenee, 
with  a  few  changes,  till  January  18S7.  The  'Iris  *  was  at 
first  v»y  sncceasfaf,  bat  it  was  a  nngnlar  position  for  MonU 
gomeiy  to  fill,  with  his  reclaae  habits,  his  mild  and  almost 
timid  feelings,  his  dislike  to  the  practical  details  of  business, 
and  his  poetinl  and  refined  taste.  He  evidently  felt  it  to  be 
BO.  "  1  bate  politics,"  he  stud,  "and  would  as  soon  meet  a 
bear  as  a  ledger,"  Almost  immediately  after  starting  the 
newspaper,  a  poor  maa  employed  him  to  print  a  few  qairea 
of  a  ballad,  for  iriiieh.  he  was  charged  eighteen-pence.  It^ 
was  *  On  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille,*  as  mere  do^el  as  can  be 
well  conceived ;  but  the  attorney-general,  Sir  John  Scott 
(afterwards  Lord  Bldon),  discovered  it  to  beseditions,  indicted 
the  printer,  and  in  Janoaiy  1795  he  was  tried  at  Doncastm-, 
fonnd  gaOty,  fined  twenty  poond^  and  soktsnoed  to  ti^ee 
montw  impristmment  He  gave  an  aeconnt  in  hia  news- 
nper  of  a  not  in  Sheffield,  to  quell  whidi  the  military  had 
been  called  in  and  had  fired  on  the  people;  for  ^s,  in 
1796,  be  was  again  tried,  again  fonnd  gul^  of  sedition,  fined 
thirty  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisosment 
During  his  confinement,  which  was  in  York  Castle,  he  wrote 
a  small  velame  of  poems,  entitled  'Prison  AmosemmitB,* 
which  was  published  in  1797.  After  his  release  from  prison 
his  life  flowed  smoothly  to  its  end.  His  honest  sincerity,  bis 
gentie  mannen,  and  periups  his  increasing  literacy  celeority, 
won  him  the  regard  of  even  his  political  opponents,  and 
Hcnred  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  rest  of  his  townsmen. 
Hecontnuiedto  write  short  poems,  several  of  which  are  very 
^easbg ;  and  in  1806  be  pablished  '  The  Wanderer  in 
mrilisnaod  '—a  work  of  which  he  thoaght  so  little  himself 
that  he  oeenmKl  three  years  in  printing  it  M  his  own  press, 
bnt  which  obtained  sojgreat  a  popularity,  that  a  second  and 
third  edition  were  qniekfy  deoumded.  His  own  estimate 
was  pn^Mbly  jnstsr  tban  that  of  the  public,  and  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Baview,'  in  noticittg  the  tiiird  edition,  characterised  it 
as  "very  weudy,  verr  finical,  and  very  affected."  This 
censure  is  overchaiged;  the  poem  has  not  much  power,  bnt 
it  cannot  justly  be  styled  affected,  and  it  is  very  melodioos. 
In  1809  '  The  West  Indies '  waa  pablished— a  great  advance 
on  the  ffflrmer—containiiw  some  exquisite  desOTiptive  pas- 
sages, and  others  of  conuderable  power  and  pathos.  In  181S 
appeared  '  The  World  before  the  Flood,'  a  work  which  en- 
ioyad  a  |^«at  and  deserved  popvlaKi^ ;  and  in  1810,  having 
by  tins  time  rejrined  the  Moravian  enunnnity,  he  wrote 
'  weenhud,*  eommemorating  thdr  exertions  in  thai  desolatn 
eiteblishmeiit,  wluoh  eontaiond  nuudi  of  bun  W  and  of  pathos. 
In  18S7 '  The  Pelican  Island  and  other  Poems'  was  pablished, 
which  folly  maintained  his  poetio  character.  In  1836  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  issued  in  three  volumes ; 
another  in  fomr  volumes  in  1849 ;  and  another  in  one  volume 
in  1851.  In  1853  *  Original  Hymin.  for  Pablie,  Private,  and 
Social  Devotion,*  concluded  the  series  of  hia  poetical  works. 
Of  the  smallv  poems  contained  in  the  collected  works,  man^ 
are  of  great  exoellenee.  His  restricted  edacation,  «id  ha 
early  huit  of  writing  had  given  him  a  dangerooa  fluency ; 
and  the  ideas,  thouf^  fioquentiy  original,  are  generally  too 
much  expanded :  hia  imaginatimi  aeldom  soars,  nor  does  his 
fonoy  spailde;  bnt  his  qnnpathiei  with  all  that  it  good  and 
beware  ever  ardent  and  nnoers;  his  pathos  is  towAinft  and 
bts  afyle  melodioas,  though  in  his  longer  poons  ooeasiimally 
too  amhitfoas  and  magniloqsent.  Bach  nnlta  as  they  have 
are  least  lifcalrio  oeenr  in  his  shoitsr  poems ;  and  in  seme 
of  them,  aa  'TbeCoaUMii  Lot,*  and  <Th«  Prayer,*  they 
entirely  disai^war. 

We  have  parsned  Mr.  Montgomery's  postical  career  to 
the  end  in  order  to  give  a  collected  view  of  it.  We  now 
return  to  the  fow  remaini^  evaits  of  his  life.  His  pnhliea- 
timi  <^ '  Hie  Wand«er  in  Switierland '  led  to  an  engagement 
on  the '  Eclectic  Review.*  He  had  few  qualities  for  an  able 
critic— indeed  none  but  a  poetical  taste  and  {^ood  principles. 
His  praise  or  blame  depended  more  upon  his  feelings  than 
his  jadgment  of  the  character  of  the  work  or  its  literary  attri> 
bates;  eonssasflnUy  one  of  his  earliest  reviews  was  an 
(mslangbt  on  Moon's  early  poems,  whom  be  tennsd  in  a 
private  lettCT  "a  dsHbente  sedneer."  'Tha  foeBng  led  bim 
latet  in  Ula  to  dee^  being  ^trodaosdtM£i]mei<woMHiht 
igitizecf  by 
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luf  MqnabtaBCfc  In        m  wa  faavs  mi,    issued  Uw 

•diUnuiip  of  th*  '  Iriij'  on  which  occarion  a  pnblw  dinnw 
wai  given  to  hioi  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Sheffield^  and  funds 
vete  sobscribed  to  establish  a  niasion-ftation  in  Tobago, 
where  bis  parents  had  died,  which  baa  been  named  Mont- 
gomery. When  released  from  bis  constantly  required  atten- 
tion to  the  newspaper,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  municipsl 
affaire,  and  was  a  freqaent  speaker  at  religions  meetings. 
In  the  spring  of  1630  he  delivered  a  coarse  of  lectures  at  toe 
Koyal  Institution  on  the  '  History  of  English  literature,'  a 
sobject  on  which  he  was  not  well  qaalinad  to  speak,  and 
which  therefore  fell  somewhat  dull  -and  flat.  Later  in  the 
year  be  published  '  A  History  of  Missionary  EotBrprise  in 
the  South  Seas,*  for  which  he  waa  better  amted,  ana  which 
is  an  interesting  and  valnable  work.  In  1835  he  discreetly 
dscUned  the  office  of  Professor  of  Rhatorie  in  tbe  University 
af  Ediabargb  ;  and  in  the  same  year  .a  pwisioii  of  1602.  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Qneen,  through  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  In 
1836,  after  having  lived  forty  years  in  tbe  boase  occnpied  by 
hia  fAi  employer,  Gales,  with  uree  of  Galea's  danghtm,  who 
kept  the  bookselter'a  shop,  on  the  death  irf  one  of  tbem  he 
removed,  with  the  remaining  two,  to  a  more  convenient  resi- 
dence ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures '  On  the  Biitiab  Poets,'  at  Newcastle-on-Tyoe ;  and  for 
some  years  added  to  his  income  by  deliTering  similu  coorses 
at  other  places,  in  1841  he  visited  Scotland  on  a  missionary 
toar.  He  was  received  eveiywheie  with  great  distinction, 
particularly  in  his  native  town  of  Irvine,  where  he  bad  a 
pi^lie  reception,  and  waa  made  a  bnrgen.  In  184S  be 
visited  Iralaad  on  a  similar  emnd,  saw  his  old  abode  at 
ftaca  Hill,  and  while  ocm^ed  in  these  religioaa  Ubouis 
often  lamwted  his  not  having  becoine  a  Moiavian  niniatw. 
In  1868  be  delivered  a  lectors  '  On  enne  Paasagea  of  Enslidi 
Poetry  but  little  known,^  but  was  so  fesble  as  groauy  to 
excite  the  oompassion  of  bis  andiesoe.  On  April  30,  1864, 
he  died}  and  on  the  day  of  bis  burial  the  shops  and  nann- 
factories  of  ShefiBeld  were  all  closed,  many  members  of  the 
municipality  attending  the  funeral,  as  did  also  the  vicar  of 
Sheffield  and  twenty'^onr  clet^fytoBa.  By  his  wiU  be  left 
9001.  to  be  distributed  to  various  chanties.  His  memoirs 
have  been  published  in  seven  octavo  volomea  by  John 
Holland  and  James  Everett,  to  whieh  we  have  been  indefaAed 
for  most  of  the  facts  in  this  notice. 

MONTGOMSBY*  liOBEBT.  wai  bom  at  Bath  in  1807. 
Of  bis  btmsh  yeara  we  know  nothing,  bat  he  appeared  before 
the  wnla  aa  an  author  at  an  ear^  age,  oondaeting  in  iua 
native  eitv  •  weekly  piibUoatioii  oslted  'The  In^tor,' 
which  had  bnt  a  short  eidstenee.  His  next  publication  waa 
*  The  Stafe^Toach,*  dated  1837  in  his  coUected  works ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  issued  '  The  Age  Reviewed :  a  Satire,* 
an  octavo  volnms,  the  poem  being  very  fully  illusteated  witih 
notes.  The  work  was  very  decidedly  directed  against  irre- 
ligiott  and  scepticism,  and  this  has  iormed  Ute  k^-note  of  all 
hu  subsequent  poems.  In  16S8,  though  stated  to  have  been 
written  two  years  earlier,  he  pubUshra  '  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity ; '  it  became  astonishiDgly  popular,  and  ei^t 
editions  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  as  many  months.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  another  volume,  'A  Universal 
Prayer  J  Death ;  a  Vision  of  Heaven  ;  and  a  Vision  of  Hell ; ' 
a  second  edition  of  which  appealed  in  1889,  dedicated  to 
Sharon  Turner.  '  Satan '  quickly  followed.  All  wen  soo- 
cesaful ;  and  encouraged  by  this  success,  and  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Mr.  S.  Turner  and  the  Kev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  he 
eotered  himself  in  1830  at  Lincohi  College,  Oxford,  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  tha  Church.  He  gradaated 
B.A.  in  1833,  passing  in  the  foutth  class,  and  H.A.  in  1838. 
His  residence  at  the  university  provided  him  with  a  new 
subject  fur  his  prolific  muse,  and  in  1831  he  produeed  a  poem, 
with  historical  notes  snd  ei^aved  embellisbmentB,  under  the 
title  of  I  Oxford,'  which,  thou^  extremely  laodatoiy,  created 
more  ridicule  than  applause  among  the  members  of  the 
vnivarsity.  In  1838  he  published  °The  Messiah,  a  Poem, 
in  Six  Books,*  whieh  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Adelaide ;  and 
in  1833 '  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Ufe.'  In  1836  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery waa  ordained,  ana  fora  time  his  ministerial  labours 
■aem  to  have  nearly  superseded  hia  poetio  efforts,  aamadl 
volume  on  the  local  associationa  and  seuenr  around  hia  fint 
curacy,  Whittingtoo  in  Shropshire,  being  the  only  exowtion 
nutil  1B43.  He  quitted  VVhittinston  in  May  1^6,  and  be- 
came miniiter  of  Percy-street  i^pel,  I^ndon ;  whence  he 
removed,  about  the  b^nniag  of  1636,  to  St.  Jude'a  episcopal 
chapel  in  Qlawow,  Here  he  continued  until  Deeember 
1848,  drawing  large  andienees]  but  his  pnadung  eatoted 


■0  naob  eootnwarey  and  hitiemeii  of  apirit  that  ha  warmed 

the  incumbency,  and  retnmed  to  London,  where  he  imm^ 
diately  published  '  Luther,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  BefonnaUon.' 
In  Octooer  1643  he  resumed  bis  ministry  at  Percy-street 
Cluqwl,  where  be  continued  till  hia  death.  He  now  began 
the  publication  of  a  number  of  prose  theological  works,  the 
issue  of  which  was  continued  till  1864.  Neither  waa  poetry 
altogether  Defected.  Besides  some  smaller  things,  he  wrote 
in  1842  a  senea  of  '  Meditations  *  upon  engraved  Sciiptme 
subjects,  published  by  Fisher ;  '  ^red  Meditations  and 
Moral  Themes,*  dvo,  1847  ;  '  The  Christian  Life,  a  Manual 
of  ^red  Verse,'  18mo,  1649;  '  Lyra  Christiana— Poems  on 
Christianity  and  the  Church.'  33mo,  1651 ;  'Linea  on  Wel- 
lington,* and  *  The  Hero*a  Funeral,'  8vo,  1868;  and  'The 
Sanctuary,  a  Companion  in  Verse  for  the  English  Prayer- 
Book,'  1866.  Ou  December  3  of  this  yesr  he  died  at  Brigh- 
ton, m  his  forty-ninth  year,  all  his  exertions  in  the  canae  of 
religion  having  been  unrec(^[nised  by  any  preferment  in  the 
Church, 

That  Monl^mery's  poetical  works  should  have  been  so 
inecessfttl  as  they  undoubtedly  have  been,  has  excited  much 
surprise.  As  early  as  1830  Mr.  Mocaulay,  in  noticing  a  third 
edition  of '  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  in  the  *  Edinbur^ 
Review,'  ascribed  the  poet's  success  to  unblushing  [mffen. 
That  bis  works  have  be^  most  inordinately  puffed  is  oertainly 
true ;  but  no  amount  of  puffery  would  have  carried  a  poem 
through  twenty -six  editions  (which  the  '  Omnipresence  *  has 
reached),  without  some  other  qualities.  These  we  think 
may  be  found  in  the  gravely  in^Kirtant  nature  ni  the  sub- 
jecta  he  has  generally  cnwen,  and  the  clasa,  a  nnmmaa  en^ 
which  he  peculiarly  addressed.  This  class,  reacting  poeUy 
usually  as  secular  or  nrofane,  were  pleased  with  Ida  rnedi^ 
erity ;  they  welcomed  him  on  accoont  of  his  themes ;  he 
was  esjmsst  and  sincere ;  and,  prejudiced  in  hia  &Toar^  to 
them  hia  tnrgidity  ^peaved  doqnence,  his  obscurity  assimi- 
lated to  the  mysterious,  hia  vagueness  kept  him  clear  from 
points  of  doptnnal  difference,  his  poetical  adommeDtB,thoa^ 
oftm  scdacted  without  taste  and  scattered  without  fitness^ 
kept  attention  alive ;  and  as  in  so  voluminous  a  writer  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  not  to  find  some  paasages  cco- 
taining  good  thoughts  happily  expressed,  these  were  pre- 
duced  as  answers  to  objecting  critics.  As  a  preacher  he 
drew  lam  audiences,  and  his  services  were  oftexi  asked  and 
given  in  uvour  of  charitable  purposes.  Hia  style  of  preadn 
ing  in  some  measure  resembled  that  of  his  poetry  j  he  ranted 
was  affected,  and  Taguoi  but  his  ranting  was  aacaptedai 
eamesbiesa,  his  afiectation  as  refinement,  and  hia  TagneMss 
aa  a  happy  generalising.  Bia  waam  were  engaging,  and 
he  always  acquired  the  esteem  and  regard  of  hu  rnimiiigi 
tions,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  gave  him  ■"**rtTtW* 
marks  of  their  attachment. 

MONTICELLITE.   [Minksaloot,  1.} 

MOOBE,  THOMAS,  vras  bom  in  AungisMtrett,  Dn^ilia, 
on  the  S8th  of  May,  1779.  His  father  was  a  small  trades- 
man, and  both  his  parents  were  Roman  Catbolica.  He  was 
eariy  placed  at  school  under  a  Mr.  Whyte,  who  paid  mvA 
attottion  to  elocution,  who  waa  fond  of  dramatic  re(ff8Baita- 
tions,  and  in  whose  school  R.  B.  Sheridan  had  ooce  been. 
Moore,  a  qniok  and  lively  boy,  became  a  favourite  pupil,  and 
as  early  aa  1780  exhibited  bis  talents  in  reciting  an  epikine 
at  a  private  theatrical  entwtainment  i  othw  dramatic  euH 
bitions  w«e  got  up  by  his  parents,  for  vUdi  he  vrots 
epUognea  or  jMniognes.  When  he  first  began  ta  rhyins{,  hs 
says,  he  esnnot  remendwr;  but  m  1793  he  eontrib^ad  t«e 
poems  to  the  '  Anthdogia  Hibemica,*  a  Dublin  magaan^ 
which  were  inserted,  to  his  intense  gratification.  In  this 
year  the  resteictions  which  prevented  Roman  Catholics 
from  studying  at  the  Dublin  Univerdty  were  mnove^ 
though  all  honours  and  offices  were  still  lunied  than.  Hit 
mother,  who  wilted  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  induced  his  &tbsr 
to  sntOT  him  at  Trinity  Collfse  in  the  summer  of  1794. 
At  college  be  pursued  the  usual  studies  with  tolerable  sao- 
cess,  gaining  several  marks  of  distinction,  though,  feeling  sa 
inability  to  write  Lattp  bexuneters,  he  aobetituted  on  one 
occasion  some  English  verses,  which  were  improved  of  by 
the  jndges,  and  for  which  he  received  a  reward.  He  caa- 
tinaed  also  to  write  verses  for  the  *  Anthologia '  while  it 
existed,  and  afterwards  for  other  pnbUeations.  He  leanwd 
to  play  the  piano  from  his  sister's  teaeher,  Italiaa  from  Uw 
priest  of  the  &mily,  and  French  from  an  onigrant  acquoiot- 
ance.  In  the  second  year  of  lus  coUen  attandanos  he 
soared  jwt  hitter,  and  wrote  a  mama  with  aons^  whi^ 
was  pnfDnnea  in  Us  father's  dnwi^^«im»  I  <:> 
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Bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  aMOitoawd  from  ita&nejr  to  h«ar 
the  wronga  of  his  fellow-religiODiits  deacanted  on,  iofloenced 
hy  his  finendahip  with  Emmett  and  othen,  and  perhaps 
■oared  his  pretensions  to  a  sdiolanhip  in  the  nmvenity 
being  nnaTBilable  on  account  of  his  faith,  it  ia  little  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  he  took  a  litely  Intenet-^hongh  for- 
tunately he  was  too  young  to  be  made  an  aetiTe  participator-' 
In  the  plots  prepaTatary  to  Ae  rebellion  of  1708.  He  was 
examined  before  Fitzgibbon,  the  vice-chaacellor ;  bnfc  as  he 
conld  honestly  btow  himself  ignorant  of  any  plot,  he  was 
discharged.  He  at  length  took  nis  degree  of  S.A.,  and  left 
the  nntreraity;  but  he  bad  already  commenced  a  tnnslatiMi 
of  the  so-called  odes  of  Anaoreon,  a  specimen  of  which  he 
laid  before  the  provost  of  the  eoll^.  Dr.  Kearney,  with  a 
hope  to  obtain  a  classical  premiam.  Dr.  Kearney  thonght 
the  translation  good,  bat  that  the  subject  was  not  likely  to 
be  patroniaed  by  the  Board.  Moore  was  then  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  Losdon,  whither  he  went,  scantily  sup- 
plied with  money,  to  atady  law.  In  London  he  was  intn- 
dueed  to  Lord  Moin,  Lady  Donegal,  and  others ;  he  movecl 
in  a  fashionable  einle;  he  published  In  1801  hit  'Odes  of 
AnacteoDj*  andof  course  paid  little  attention  to  his  legal 
studies.  His  next  publication,  in  1802,  was  '  The  Poetical 
Works  of  the  late  ThtmiaB  Little,'  for  which  he  received 
eOL  They  were  severely  blamed  and  much  read,  and  tia&t 
somewhat  loose  morality  did  not  prevent  tiiem  from  seooring 
him  friends,  on  account  of  their  poetical  ability.  In  1S03, 
by  Lord  Moira's  influence,  he  was  appointed  to  a  govern- 
ment ffltuation  at  Bermuda.  In  January  1804  he  arrived 
there,  having  stayed  upwards  of  a  month  at  Norfolk  in 
Virginia.  He  at  once  fonnd  that  the  situation  did  not  suit 
him,  and  in  March  he  left  Bermuda,  appointing  a  deputy  to 
falfil  his  functions.  He  then  joam^ed  over  a  part  of 
America,  going  from  New  York  to  Virnnia,  and  hack  by 
Philadelplua  and  Boston  to  Niamn  and  Qnebeo.  With  the 
society  in  Americft  he  wm  muon  dissatisfied,  and  neorded 
his  sentimmts  in  some  satirical  poems.  In  November  18M 
he  was  back  in  Englud.  Here  he  mected  nneh  fimn 
Lord  Moira^B  patp>n*ge,  but  onl^  soeceeded  in  getting  the 
appointment  of  harrack-maater  in  Dublin  for  his  father. 
In  1806  be  published  '  Odea  and  Epistles,*  itrhioh  being  in  a 
similar  st^le  to  Little  poems  brought  upon  him  the  oasti- 
gation  of  Jeffrey.  This  occasioned  a  bloodless  duel,  the 
cause  of  much  merriment  at  the  time,  and  led  to  a  firm 
friendship  between  the  combatants.  He  was  now  leading  a 
life  of  fashionable  excitement  among  the  aristocracy  of 
Knglftnd,  a  visitor  to  Lord  Moini  at  Draiingtoa  Paric,  and  a 
constant  gaeat  at  Lantdowne  House  and  Holland  Hoaae. 
As  early  as  1797  Moore's  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
Bunting^  ooUection  of  Irish  malodieif  and  at  intemls  he 
had  written  wor^  for  ssvenl  of  them,  which  he  was  aeens- 
tomed  to  sing  hinraelf  with  much  effeot.  In  1807  he  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Power  to  prodnoe  a  work 
founded  on  tbem,  in  which  he  was  to  adapt  the  airs  and  far^ 
nish  the  words,  while  Sir  J.  Stephenson  was  to  provide  the 
accompaniments.  This  work  was  not  completed  till  1834, 
and  opou  it  his  true  fame  will  rest.  His  amatory  poems, 
though  sweetly  and  fl&yfally  written,  will  always  give 
offence  to  persons  of  good  taste  ;  his  satires,  however  suc- 
4se8sfal  in  attacking  ephemeral  aabjeets,  wilt  peridi  with  the 
events  to  which  tney  allade ;  but  the  melodies,  combining 
beantifnl  words,  pnrer  morals,  and  good  maaic,  will  have  a 
lasting  existence.  They  have  tax  entirely  original  character ; 
ibitiy  liave  not  the  vigour,  the  truth  to  nature^  and  the 
deep  passionate  feeling  of  our  other  great  lyrical  poet, 
Bonis,  but  they  are  nevor,  he  sometimes  ia,  coarse )  they 
have  a  uniform  eleganee,  a  li^tness,  a  patbetie  twdMness, 
&  play  of  wit,  a  bnllianoy  of  fancy,  and  a  ruduiese  of  adwn- 
nwnt,  which,  though  too  oftm  giving  the  impression  of  being 
artificial,  are  always  pleaung.  In  the  same  class  may  be  in- 
cluded the  songs  written  under  the  title  of  '  National  Airs,' 

Enbliahed  in  1810.  We  cannot  however  place  the  *  Sacred 
onga,'  which  he  pabliahed  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same 
category.  In  tbem  there  is  a  strained  adaptation  of  scriptu- 
nil  worde  and  ideas,  with  a  lack  of  earnestness,  that  ren- 
der them  distastefal.  In  1608  he  published,  anonymously, 
two  poems,  '  Intolerance  '  and  '  Corruption ;'  and  in  1800 
'The  Sceptic'  They  were  not  very  successfuL  Moore's 
muse  was  too  sportive,  his  fancy  too  playful,  his  heart  too 
genial,  fen*  him  to  excel  in  eevera  satin  winch  be  here 
•ttempted. 

In  1811  he  married  Miss  Bessy  Dyte,  a  truly  estimable 
voman,  to  whom  he  ever  continued  fondly  attached,  and  who 


was  the  source  of  all  his  pnreet  happioessfbrfh*  rsm^rder 
of  hia  life.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  his  opera  of 
'  H.P.,  or  the  Blue  Stocking,'  was  prodaced  on  the  stage. 
It  wis  but  moderately  suoc«Nfnl,  ran  a  few  nights,  and  has 
never  been  lapeatad,  though  sraie  of  the  songs,  published 
separately  in  hu  ndleeted  mnks  {hem  whidi  the  opwa  is 
nnitied),  well  munt^ned  his  lyrical  reputation.  Uoore  had 
now  mue  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  pen  ;  he  quitted  London, 
and  went  to  reside  with  his  family  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  near 
Aahboome  in  Derbyshire,  where  in  1813  he  prodaced  the 
'Twc«ennyPost-B^,  by  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger.*  The 
wit,  the  variety,  the  ease,  and  the  playfulness  of  these  satires, 
directed  i^ainst  the  Prince  B«gent  end  his  ministers,  made 
them  immediately  popular,  and  fonrieea  editiui  went  umni^ 
the  press  in  a  twelvemonth. 

As  early  as  161S  Moore  had  contemplated  tiie  writing  of 
an  Oriental  ooetical  romance,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Peny  of  the 
'Mondug  Cnrouide'  stipulated  fin  him  with  Messrs.  Long* 
oian,  the  pubUshets,  that  ne  should  recMve  for  a  quarto  volume 
the  anmuthrse  thousand  guineas:  this  was  agreed  to;  butit 
was  not  till  1817 that  *Lal]a  Rookh*  at  length  appeand. 
It  was  minently  sncoessfal ;  it  has  passed  uirbngh  many 
editions,  and  it  has  been  frequently  tnnalated.  It  may 
however  be  doubted  whether  it  will  contribute  to  his  perma- 
Dent  fame.  It  is  brilliant,  melodious,  in  the '  Fire  Worship- 
pers '  it  is  energetic,  hot  it  wwts  dramatic  eonaisteney  and 
characterisation ;  it  is  untrue  to  nature,  it  is  cloying  with  its 
sweetness,  it  is  oppreuive  wiUi  its  imagery ;  the  feelings  de- 
soribed  are  dmost  uniformly  sensaoos,  and  the  art  of  the 
composition  is  painfully  apparent.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  be  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  com- 
iwny  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  this  enabled  him  to  produce 
*  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,'  a  series  of  poetical  episUesy 
an  enteiteuni^  ooUeetion  of  satirical  remarks  on  ehuactsr 
■nd  poUtisal  events,  «4iich  was  published  in  1818.  While 
seeing' Lalla Beokh'  throaghthe  prsis  he  hadrsmovadto 
Horasey  near  Laadan,  and  nera  in  8ept«nbar  1817  he  loat 
<me  of  his  (Aildren.  Eariy  in  1818  lie  learned  that  Ul 
deputy  in  Bmnuda,  "  after  keeping  back  from  me  the  pnmr 
rec«[^  of  my  office,",  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  has 
now,  it  seems,  made  free  with  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and 
cargo  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  I  am  called  upon  by  a  m*- 
nitioQ  from  Doctors*  Commons,  to  be  accountable  for  It.** 
The  claim  was  for  about  0000/.,  of  which  little  was  hoped  to 
be  recovered  from  the  deputy.  On  this  occasion  his  friends 
flocked  round  him  with  offers  of  aeslstuice,  but  he  declined 
receiving  any,  as  he  preferred  paying  the  mtmey,  whatevn 
it  might  be,  by  the  earnings  of  hia  pen.  In  1819  he 
accompanied  Lord  John  Rnseell  to  Paris,  and  extended  his 
jowney  to  Italy,  visiting  Borne  in  oommi^  with  Ghantny 
the  seolptw,  and  Jackson  the  painter.  This  eiqwdttiim  vna 
raoorded  in  '  Khraes  on  the  Ko<d,'  published  together  with 
'  Fahlee  of  the  Holy  Alliance,*  tiie  same  year  { they  wen  said 
to  be  '  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Travelling  Member 
of  the  Pococarante  Society,'  and  an  serious,  political,  artie* 
tical,  and  satirical  by  tutns.  As  the  law  prooeedings  re- 
specting the  defalcations  were  still  pending,  he  did  not  return 
to  England  ;  but,  sending  fra  his  nmily,  took  up  hia  abode 
at  Paris,  where  he  continued  until  16SS.  He  purposed  to 
work  hud  ;  but  the  gaiety  of  the  place,  the  interruption  of 
vuiton,  and  probably  anxiety  as  to  his  ultimate  loss,  pr»- 
vented  his  carrying  his  intentions  into  fall  effect.  He  had 
entered  Into  an  engacement  to  write  a  life  of  Sheridan  ;  but 
in  Puis  he  found  himself,  or  thought  himself  ao  unfur* 
Dished  with  materials,  that  he  gave  it  up  and  'The  Loves 
ef  the  Angels,'  a  poem,  issued  in  1833,  and  the  prose-poetical 
romance  m  '  The  Epcurean  *  (pubUshad  in  1^7),  wen  the 
onW  additional  works  produced  during  his  rendence  abroad. 

'The  claim  with  regard  to  the  Bermuda  defalcation  had  by 
this  time  been  settled  by  Mr.  Moore'a  frienda  in  London, 
bavins  been  reduced  to  7^L,  vhidi  was  paid  by  a  cheque 
from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  repaid  by  Moore,  chiefly  from 
the  proceeds  of  hia  '  Lovea  of  the  Ancels  *  and  his  '  Fables 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  He  now  settled  at  Sloperton  Cot- 
tage, near  Bowood,  the  residence  of  the  Marqcis  of  Lans- 
downe ;  and  in  1824  issued  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock.* 
He  at  once  began  in  earnest  his  '  Life  of  Shendan/  which 
was  pnblished  m  18S0.  In  1637  '  The  Epieurean  *  waspab- 
lished,  with  aomo  fragments  of  a  poem  called  '  Alaphron,'  on 
the  same  matnrlalt. 

Before  18S1  Lord  Byron  had  presented  Moore  with  hU 
manuscript  autobiography,  fin-  his  especjal  benefit,  but  not 
to  be  published  till  after  hi^d^th^  ImwiBMresniLjirder 
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to  raise  mmtj,  Hoora  had  wld  it  to  Mr.  Hnrray,  with  m 
eogagement  to  edit  it,  fnr  SOOO  enineu ;  and  the  mimueript 
wu  antgned  to,  and  depoiitea  vith  )Um,  in  April  18S4. 
Ib  Ibis  month  Byron  died ;  and  on  the  Mwa  naehing  Eng- 
landj  Moore  wee  anxioai  to  redeem  the  mannicript,  which  he 
conndered  be  had  a  right  to  do :  Lady  ByroD  and  ths  family 
weie  desirous  that  the  mamucript  anonld  be  destnyed,  aa 
they  coDsidered  its  ptibHcation  wotdd  be  alike  hartfnl  to  their 
feelion  and  injnrioos  to  the  character  of  his  Lordship,  and 
offered  to  repay  Mr.  Mnrrar  the  sum  he  advanced.  Moore 
refused  to  accede  to  this ;  ne  vas  willing  to  defer  to  their 
filings,  to  snppress  or  alter  what  was  nafit  to  be  made 
public,  or  even  to  bam  it  if  competent  persons  should  decide 
that  its  publication  would  be  improper  ;  but  insisted  that  in 
any  case  he  alone  should  be  the  loser.  After  a  long  and  on- 

Jleasant  altereatiim  he  repaid  the  2100iL  with  interest  to 
(r.  Mnnajf  the  maniueript  waa  busntj  and  he  engaged  for 
thoiike  sum  to  write  a  *  life  of  Loid  Bvron  *  for  the  Messrs. 
Longman.  This  he  did,  hat  nltimatel;^  the  copyright  was 
tranuerred  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whom  it  waa  pobluhed  in 
STob.4to  in  1830.  In  1831  he  wrote  'The  Life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzf^erald;*  and  'The  Summer  F6te,*  celebrating 
an  entertainment  ^ven  at  Boyle  Farm  in  16S7.  To  this 
followed  '  The  History  of  Ireland,*  which  appeared  in 
'  Lardner'g  Cyclopaedia  *  in  BuccessiTe  Tolnmes.  This  was 
his  last  work  of  miportance.  In  1830,  daring  the  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  pension  of  300^.  a  year  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Queen  as  a  reward  for  his  literary 
merits.  It  was  bestowed  in  good  time :  be  bad  become  un- 
willing or  unable  to  labour  as  he  had  done,  and  fomily 
boeavementa  distressed  him.  Of  his  two  sons,  one  died  in 
Algeria  in  the  aerviee  of  the  Frendi ;  the  otherdied  of  etm- 
mmption  in  1648.  In  1841  he  commenced  on  adition  of 
his  collected  poetical  woAb,  indading  the  scattered  pieces 
with  which  he  had  enriched  almost  every  newspaper  and 
magazine  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  were  issned  in  ten 
monthly  volumes.  For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he 
was  aiHicted  with  a  softening  of  the  brain,  whidi  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  mental  incapacity,  thongh  without  pain, 
during  which  the  Gedulous  attention,  of  his  wife  was  most 
exemplary.  He  died  on  the  36th  of  February  1802,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cburehyard  of  Bromham,  near  Devizes.  ■ 

Of  Moore's  poetical  genius  we  have  already  spoken.  To 
his  prose  there  is  Ims  praise  to  be  given.  His  biographies^ 
with  many  ^arUin^  passages,  are  all  faulty,  diffuse,  and 
wichanetaistie.  His  ■  History  of  Ireland '  is  his  best  work, 
8B  it  is  an  interesting  and  cardial  prodnction,  though  not  an 
hnpartial  one. 

Moore's  character  in  many  respects  was  traly  eati- 
xaable.    His  affection  for  his  parents  was  unfailing  and 
indelible :  it  carried  him  in  early  life  safely  throng  the 
■edoctions  of  fashionable  society,  aa  he  would  eommit  no 
extravagance  that  might  require  them  to  contribute  to  hia 
enensee ;  it  induced  him  to  postpone  hia  own  hopes  of 
official  advancement  to  the  provision  of  a  small  place- for  his 
father  I  and  of  the  8000^.  received  for '  I^lla  Rookb,*  SOOO/. 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  to  pay  the  interest  to 
his  parents.   To  his  wife  and  family  he  ahowed  the  fondest 
attachment,  and  it  was  dnly  reciprocated.   It  has  been  urged 
against  him  that  he  too  often  left  hia  wife  in  solitude  while 
he  waa  fluttering  in  fadbimaUe  drdea ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  believed  much  of  his  fame,  and  conse- 
auently  his  fntune,  dep^ided  on  his  keeping  himself  well 
before  that  world  which  alone  could  become  puKhasen  of 
the  expensive  quartos  in  whidi  shape  his  works  ^t  appeared ; 
nor  should  it  be  foreotten  that  even  in  these  dreles  he 
always  avowed  himself  proud  of  his  vnfe,  introduoed  her  to 
all  his  wristocratical  friends,  and  frequmtly  niged  her  to  mix 
more  with  them,  which  her  native  good  sense  made  her 
decline  as  much  as  possible,  while  she  ever  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  those  absences  she  considered  nseful  to  their 
mnfnal  interests.   Aa  a  friend  he  was  faithful,  kind,  and 
geunons ;  and  he  secured  the  esteem  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  day.   Aa  a  p(ditician  he  was  consistent 
in  hiB  principles^  thongft  not  alwaya  right  or  always  un- 
uangmg  in  hia  opinions.  He  was  vain :  bat  few  men  have 
hut  so  much  pains  taken  to  make  than  so,  petted  ai  he  was 
from  his  boyhood  UU  old  age  withdrew  him  from  the  woild, 
and  hu  vanity  was  han^ess  and  never  obtrusive.  The 
atrongest  proofs  of  it  are  given  in  his  own  private  ioutnal, 
psblisbed  after  his  death  in  the  *  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Cor- 
nqKmdence  of  Thtmus  Uoore,'  W  Lord  John  fiosaeU.  in 
lS03-fiS,  in  8  ?ola. ' 


MOBACKfi,  a  natnnl  order  of  IbaflenMn  Fiuto  wUeh 
were  fimnerly  placed  aa  *  anb-order  of  2Meaeiar.  The 
species  aretreea  or  dtroba,  with  amilkyjuk^  aooDatiiMi 
climbing.  The  leaves  an  oommooly  tebed  and 
The  flowers  are  small,  monoecious,  and  collected  in  head% 
spikes,  or  catkins.  The  ovules  are  solitary  and  suapeBded. 
The  smbiyo  lies  ia  the  midii  <rf  fleabj  iillniaieii^  jwokedf 
with  the  ladiela  long,  npanor,  fidded  dew&  towaida  tfat 
cotyledons. 

Although  the  Mulberry  and  Fig  grow  in  Europe,  all  the 
MorauiB  are  ^xtr&-£uropean.  Tm  spedea  inhalnt  the  ten* 
perate  and  trepieal  latitudea  of  both  hemi^eies,  t^ca 
forming  vast  foreata.  The  genus  Fvmm  is  the  moat  distin- 
guishing  feature  of  this  order.  [Ficns.]  Most  of  the  plants 
of  this  order  furnish  caoutchonc.  [Caodtcbouc]  The  fruit 
of  the  Hnlbanr  ia  edible,  and  the  leaves  of  the  gMroa  Marm 
are  the  food  of  the  Klk-Woim.  [Moaua.]  Seveml  qMcies 
of  Dammia  are  used  in  medicine.  [DoBarainA.}  Other 
genera  of  thia  orderyielding  useful  produeta  aio  Brammmtm 
and  Madura.  [BBOoasoNartA. ;  MaoLuaa,  S.  S.] 

This  order  embraces  6  genera  and  184  species. 

MORCHELLA,  a  genua  of  F^mgi,  one  of  the  avodaa  ef 
which  is  eatable.  M.  esetUaUa,  the  M<ml,  spring  vpin 
orchards,  woods,  and  cinder-vralks,  eerly  in  the  i^ing  and 
summer,  and  is  believed  to  be  most  plentiful  in  ^Aoea  where 
fires  have  been  made.  The  country  people  in  Qarmany  an 
so  persuaded  of  this,  that  they  formerly  set  fire  to  wooda  in 
order  to  obtain  a  crop  of  morels,  of  which  they  aro  ve^ 
fond.  At  last  the  prac^ce  was  put  down  by  jaw.  Thu 
fungus  has  a  stalk  from  one  to  tlu«e  inches  long,  and  *  apbe- 
rical  cap,  from  the  aiie  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  «  awaa's, 
hollow,  pale-brown,  or  even  gray,  anddeeplr  pitted  all  over 
ita  anrfue,  the  depresdens  being  anazated  oj  laiaad  «m- 
stomoeing  lines.  The^ant  has  a  sUght  smell  and  aa 
able  taste,  and  is  employed  for  various  purposes  of  eoo£inf  , 
both  fresh  and  dried.  In  the  former  state  it  ia  naost  cont- 
monly  stewed  mc  stnfied  with  loice-meat ;  in  the  latter  it  ia 
emplc^ed  aa  an  ingrediant  in  amcea,  la  tlua  oDaat^  it  ia 
of  ratber  rare  oomrrenee. 

MOREL.  {MoRCHBLU,  &  2.1 

MORETON  BAY.  [Aubteuia,  S.  8;  Waus,  New 
South.] 

MOKINGACEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  Exogenoos 
Plants  embracing  the  species  of  the  genua  3farvii^  The;y 
are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  many-leaved  calyx, 
perigynous  petals  and  stsmens,  l-celled  amhars,  stipiUte 
and  consolidated  ailiquoaa  fruit,  and  seeds  witbrafc  alhamca. 
This  order  is  r^eued  by  most  botaniata  to  a  posation  near 
LtgtmMoics,  but  Lindley  plaeea  thun  in  Ua  Viclata.  Tbtj 
are  nativee  of  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia. 

The  root  of  Monnffa  pterygotperma  haa  a  paogmt  odoar 
with  a  warm  biting  and  somewhat  anmiatie  taste.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  called  by  the  French  Pois  QoMiimaa 
and  Chicot.  Thmr  are  the  Boi-J^ata  of  old  writra^  neu 
which  the  Oil  of  Ben  was  extracted.  It  ia  chiefly  naed  \j 
perfumers  as  the  haalB  of  varioua  scents.  It  does  not  readily 
freeae,  and  on  thia  account  is  used  by  watehmakera.  The 
flowera,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  this  plant  are  added  to 
curries  in  India. 

MORMONS.    [SaiTB,  Jossra,  8.  S ;  Utah,  Sura  cr, 

MORPHOLOGY  ia  that  biandi  of  sdence  whidh  tiwta  aC 
the  laws  which  regidate  the  foma  assumed  hy  Plaala  and 
Animala.  Whoi  thia  term  waa  originally  intiodneed  iula 
natural  history  snence,  its  application  was  confinod  to  the 
explanatimt  of^the  changes  whioh  occur  in  the  oonvenioB  of 
the  leavea  into  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  plants.  It  ia  now 
howevCT  ^anera%  reooniised  as  the  science  of  form  in  the 
organic  kingdoms.  BdiMden,  in  his '  PrincipleB  of  &cientifie 
Botany,*  treats  of  what  ia  usnally  called  the  structure  of 
plants,  under  two  heada,  that  is  OowEal  aad  Spedal  Uei^e< 
logy.  The  following  are  hia  definitiw  and  leaudEi  Vfea 
this  subject:— 

"  Morphology  ia  the  study  of  the  forma  of  plants,  aad  of 
their  several  parts.  It  is  divisible  into  a  general  branch 
which  elucidates  all  that  has  lafeience  to  planla  aad  their 
(Rgaos  in  general,  and  a  special  bruwh,  which  tceata  ef 
plaata  accwding  to  thdr  pnadpal  groups,  aa  wall  na  their 
individual  ofgans ;  and  thia  latter  bmich  again  ia  mpatahla 
into  two  parallel  sections,  namely  the  delineatioii  of  ex- 
ternal fnm,  and  the  delineati<m  of  internal  atraeUne,  or  of 
the  peculiar  eompeaition  of  ^anta  and  thdr  parti  festt 
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*I&iffttetiM»dalopctl  introdoetioB  I  hm  mSmmnnA 
to  flhov  ua^  the  extnual  moipliologjr  of  it  nally  the 
ncit  important  section  of  botany.  A  men  glance  at  the 
hiBtor^  of  the  Mnence  will  convince  any  one  of  the  trath  of 
this  Tiew ;  for  it  is  tnily  wouderfol  to  maervB  bow  £ar  it  bas 
sacoeeded,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  all  other  scientifie 
knowledge,  in  taking  possession  of  the  materials  by  merely 
Hramining  its  exterior,  and  anrangii^  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  svstems  which  in  recent  times  hsTe  taken  another 
path— I  ailnde  to  the  anatomico-phjraioloncal— have  scarcely 
ftfiiected  more  than  the  introdaction  of  «ctjrem«ly  trifiing 
changes,  in  MHoe  initaoees  dearly  untenable,  and  others  at 
beat  of  very  doubtful  validity.  The  morphtdogical  method 
qS  obmrabon  haa  certainly,  ham  the  rakia  the  acieiiea, 
been  the  bans  of  all  treatises  on  botany ;  but  those  who  have 
thus  panned  it  have  beoi  Ux  from  talung  &  stnctly  scientifie 
view  of  the  qnestion,  or  seeking  in  this  way  for  the  solntioa 
of  its  difficulties,  this  task  is  two-fold,  at  once  empirical 
and  theoretical.  In  its  first  character  the  study  reqniies  as 
to  examine  into  and  charactuisa  tbe  fandamental  forms 
which,  as  types,  or  conceptions  of  generic  «nd  specific  shapes, 
constitute  the  basis  of  indiridual  uirms.  In  its  second  cha- 
racter this  study  has  to  unfold  the  natural  laws  according  to 
which  these  types  are  formed,  and  which  control  and  sxpkin 
the  deviations  that  occur  in  individual  forms  from  their  pro- 
totypes. For  the  first  or  empirical  part  of  our  ressarcnss, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  some  little  infor- 
mation, although  of  a  very  fragmenUry  nature ;  but  in  the 
■scond  Qt  thenetinl  dtwtmant  we  nave  learnly  even  an 
iadicatiMi  to  miide  ds.  That  the  lolntion  of  the  oifficoltiss 
most  be  Miagnt  hr  banning  bom  the  nmpleat  ease  is  evi- 
dent,  and  bwe  Schwann  has  certainly  shown  eminent  acute- 
iiesB  in  establishing  the  analogy  between  the  fonnation  of 
crystals  and  that  m  cells ;  but  unfortonatel^  we  have  not 
yet  brought  the  law  of  ciystalline  formation  mio  the  domi- 
nion <^  scienca  Thus  at  the  present  time  we  can  do  no 
more  than  neeify  the  problem  presented  to  botany,  the 
solation  of  which  is  alone  to  be  expected  when  the  mathe- 
matical eoDstmction  of  the  formation  of  ciystala  lies  perfectly 
complete  before  us.  If  however  this  is  ever  to  be  effectec^ 
we  must  enter  upon  all  possible  construction  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  For  this 
purpose  we  most  consider  somewhat  more  exactly  the  cha- 
reeteriaticB  of  raguiie  lam,  espedally  the  vagetaUe,  as 
opposed  to  the  inoigaiuc.  The  inoqianie  lum,  the  crystal,  is 
pennanent  when  once  fomisd ;  it  is  nnohai^eable ;  the 
udividnal  (the  indiiidoal  szistenoe)  is  the  form  itself,  and 
by  its  solation  and  change  of  form  a  new  individual  arises. 
In  the  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  is  not  stable  or 
pennanent,  but  an  ever-cbanging  one.  The  analogies  be- 
tween the  two  hold  good  only  in  tbe  simplest  cases.  The 
nucleus  of  a  crystal  originates  in  a  defioitia  form,  and  then 
passes  through  a  series  of  forms,  until  it  reaches  the  deduced 
ciyatalline  fomu  As  such  it  then  remains  uncfaaogaable 
ontil  the^  individual  is  destroyed  with  the  form.  Thus 
certainly  it  has  a  very  simple  history  of  development,  but 
this  continues  merely  so  long  as  something  is  still  being 
added  to  that  vrblch  is  already  present,  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  The  cell  is  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat 
analogoui  to  this,  originating  in  «  definite  form,  and  passing 
tluvugh  »  series  of  uanse^  which,  as  it  appeui^  omy  con- 
trib^  new  matter  nntif  the  form  is  c<Mnplets  ;  this  then 
xemsins  stationary  until  its  solation  and  tbe  consequent  de- 
Stroction  of  its  individnslity.  It  is  however  wholly  different 
in  combined  forms,  and  these  it  is  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
eonnwse  what  we  term  plants.  Here  a  number  of  cells 
oembine  together  within  aefinite  external  limits ;  but  these 
calls  themselves  do  not  enter  into  the  form  as  dead  particles 
of  the  mass ;  the;r  continae  to  develope  new  cells,  whilst  the 
old  ones  are  partially  destr<^ed :  the  newly  origmated  cells 
ehan^,  by  their  arrangement,  the  form  of  the  whole,  and, 
since  formation  ui  new  parts  and  dratmction  of  the  old  are 
continually  going  on,  the  general  boundary  of  the  whole 
nover  appears  as  anything  definitely  fixed.  As,  however, 
this  metamorphosis  is  constant  in  its  nalur^  and  only  occurs 
hi  individaal  parts,  we  cannot  regard  each  one  of  the  forms 
neulting  fr«m  this  process  as  a  new  one,  but  merely  as  a 
slight  modification  of  the  one  immediately  preceding  it ;  and 
this  peculiar  connection  brings  the  whole  to  us  as  one  indi- 
vidaal, which,  at  its  first  appearance,  may  be  entirely  differ- 
ent in  all  its  parts,  both  in  shape  and  material,  from  what  ii 
is  at  last ;  but  in  the  ooncwtion  of  which  we  most  com- 
P»hend  the  whole  nriaa  of  changing  fmws,  wfasr^  the 


widely  Aslant  snmbos  hm  peAaps  m  ^smsnt  identicaL 
if  we  would  attain  to  sdentffie  knowledge,  if  we  would 
understand  the  object,  and  not  meiAy  ac^iire  a  disjointed, 
nncomprehendedj  and  incomprehensible  unprearion.  From 
these  considerationa  it  follows,  granting  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  morphological  method  of  observation,  that 
we  gain  nothing  by  the  comprehension  of  the  forms  com- 
plete at  any  one  moment,  but  that  we  must  trace  oat  the  law 
of  mor^uogical  development,  and  direct  oni  scientific  in- 
quiries, not  to  an  indiviooal  complete  at  any  one  period,  hut 
to  the  comprehoisioa  of  the  collective  constant  series  of 
normalljr  changing  forms.  The  conception  of  genera  and 
species  in  botany  is  consequently,  therefore,  not  merdy  the 
result  of  a  om^arison  bat  also  of  a  connection  of  the  various 
individusl  charaotMistics  with  each  othn*.  In  this  manna 
we  should  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  indnetions  to  lead  us 
to  a  Ihtoiy  of  oiganie  moiphology,  if  we  could  bat  succeed 
in  completing  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  inorganic  forms. 
As  yet  we  are  far  from  this  point,  and  stuiply  Mcanse  it  is 
only  in  the  most  recent  times,  and  yet  veiy  imperfecUy,  that 
tbe  importance  of  the  stody  of  the  history  of  development 
has  been  acknowledged;  although,  without  thuu  botan^y 
would  be  wholly  divested  of  all  scientific  principle^  This 
deficiency  renders  it  impossible  as  yet  to  treat  morphology 
with  scientific  logical  dev^opment,  or  in  accordance  with  a 
perfectly  systenuUic  mode  of  arrangement,  as  will  but  too 
obviously  appear  in  my^  manner  of  treating  this  subject, 
although  the  blame  of  this  is  only  partially  to  be  imputed  to 
me.  It  seems  however  piaeticaue  perSseUjr  to  state  the 
problem,  and  to  this  end  1  snbKnn  the  following  ranarks  t— 

"We  have  to  eons  tract  the  laws  of  nurpholqgial  flnxna- 
ti(m,  and  to  delineate  Che  forms  themsuves.  The  firrt 
remains  for  the  present  a  mere  problem,  tbe  solation  of  which 
must  be  reserved  for  succeeding  times.  The  second  may  be 
accomplished,  lUthough  imperfecUy.  I  say  imporfectly, 
because,  instead  of  those  crauplete  series  of  development  ttf 
which  we  ooght  alone  to  treat,  we  only  know  a  few  indivi- 
dual conditions ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  p<^on  of  the 
task  still  lies  unperformed  before  ua.  Here  we  must  again 
distinguish  between — 1,  Series  of  forms  which  occur  in  all 
or  in  very  man^  plants  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  may 
therefore  especully  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  study  of 
vegetable  fomu ;  that  is.  General  Morphology.  2.  Series  of 
forms  which  are  <Hily  peculiar  to  definitegnmps of  plants ; 
Special  or  Comparative  Moiphology.  These  two  wonld 
further  branch  off  into  the  consldeiatioa  of  fbrm  without 
reference  to  its  wnnposition  from  the  difhrant  forms  of  the 
elementary  organs:  External  Morphology;  and  into  the 
considetation  of  the  manner  in  which  forma  are  composed 
from  individaal  tissues  :  Internal  Morphology  (the  theory 
of  structare— '  Comparative  Anatomv  *).  This  last  part  fitiu 
however  away  from  General  Morj^ology ;  for  all  that  we 
can,  for  the  present  at  least,  say  is,  that  every  plant  is  com- 
posed of  tbe  different  forms  of  the  elementary  organs  which 
have  already  been  treated  of.  Even  with  respect  to  the 
second  part,  in  regard  to  Comparative  Morphology,  it  appears 
to  me  unadviaable  to  divide  the  two  sections,  on  account  of 
our  deficien<7  of  material ;  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  individaal'  gcoapa  and  parts  <rf  pluta, 
subjoin  all  that  is  known  concerning  their  stroctnie.** 

MORRISON,  SIB  RICHARD,  architect,  waa  bom  about 
the  year  1767,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Morrison,  andiiteirt, 
of  Cork.  He  was  at  one  time  intended  for  tbe  Church,  but 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  James  Gaadon,  the  architect, 
in  Dablin.  Through  his  godfather,  the  £arl  of  Shwaon, 
Morrison  obtained  a  government  appointment  in  the  Ordnance 
department,  but  bad  to  relinquish  it  in  consequence  of  reduc- 
tions, when  he  got  into  practice  as  an  architect,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  his  life  erected  a  large  number  of  boildings.  For  a 
few  particulara  of  some  of  these,  reference  may  l«  made  to 
Weue's  '  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture '  (vol.  i.),  in 
which  there  is  a  memoir  of  William  Fitnuriut  Morritont 
son  of  ^r  Ridhsrd,  who  was  sometime  in  practice  conjointly 
with  his  father,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-fbor.  &t 
Richard  MtHrrison  vras  last  employed  for  Lord  Ix»ogford  and 
the  Earl  of  Howth.  His  knigbuiood  waa  received  daring 
the  vicert^ri^ty  of  the  Earl  de  Grey.  He  left  considerable 
pr^Mrty,  moluding  a  well-stooked  library,  and  died  on  tiie 
31st  of  October,  1849,  at  the  t^e  of  eighty-two.  He  was 
president  of  tbe  Irish  Institute  of  Architects. 

MORTLAKE.  [SuRiutT.l 

MORTON,  SAMUEL  GEORGE,  M.D.,  celebrated  as  an 
Ethnologist,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  iiJ^  United  Sutaa 
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of  North  America  in  1799.  flis  parents  were 
the  SocietT  of  Friends,  and  he  had  the  misforttme  to  lose  his 
biher  early  in  life.  Hit  mother  however  married  a  second 
time  when  yoang  Morton  was  thirteen  Tears  old,  and  from 
his  Btep-&ther  he  seemt  to  have  derind  a  liking  for  the 
atndj  of  natural  history.  After  leaving  school  he  was  placed 
in  a  conntins-hoose,  hut  his  taite  for  natural  science  led  him 
to  abandon  hosioNs  and  enter  the  medical  profession.  He 
was  accordingly  placed  with  Dr.  Joseph  Patzndi  of  Philadel- 
phia, who,  althongh  nnconnected  with  any  public  medical 
office,  had  the  highest  repntation  for  the  management  and 
education  of  young  men  studying  the  medical  profession. 
He  attended  uie  lectures  and  passed  throng  the  course  of 
instrnction  prescribed  for  the  students  of  medicine  in  hia 
native  city,  and  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  March,  1620.  He  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Philadelphia).  Soon 
after  this  event  he  suled  for  Earope,  and,  after  visiting  an 
nude — Mr.  James  Morton  of  Clonmel,  in  Ireland, — he 
repaired  to  the  University  of  Edinbu^.  Hers  he  studied 
two  yearvj  and  graduated  in  medicine  in  1823.  His  inan- 
gural  thesis  was  entitled, '  Tentamen  inaugurale  de  Corporis 
Dolore.'  During  his  period  of  preparation  for  graduating  in 
Edinburgh  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  in 
Paris.  He  returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1824,  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  departure  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literanr  and  scientific  men  in  Philadelphia  to  join  in  the  ill- 
starred  social  experiment  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  at  New 
Harmony  in  Indiana.  He  became  immediately  an  active 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  commenced  his 
contributions  to  its  transactions  by  a  geological  paper.  It 
was  entitled,  *  Analysis  of  Tabular  Spar  from  Bucks  County.* 
He  subsequently  contributed  many  papers  on  Geology  and 
Palaontology  to  the  transactions  of  the  Academy.  Several 
of  the  most  important  of  these  papers  were  published  in  a 
separate  volume  entitled, '  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Bemaini 
of  the  Cretaceous  Group  of  the  United  States.^  This  was  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  Oeolwy,  and  was  received  with 
the  warmest  commendations  by  European  gedc^ts.  He 
cultivated  generally  the  natural  histoiy  Bcienees,  and  wxote 
several  papers  on  zoological  subjects. 

Whilst  pursuing  natural  history  with  scccesa,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  cultivate  professional  knowledge.  In  1834  he 
published  a  work  entitled  *  Illostrations  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption ;  its  Anatomical  Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment'  He  also  edited  an  edition  of  Dr.  Mackinttwh's 
*  Practice  of  Physic,*  with  notes  and  additions.  From  1839 
to  1843  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  departs 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1849  he  published  '  An 
lUnstrated  System  of  Hnman  Anatomy^  Bpeda^  Oenenl,  and 
Microscopic. 

His  previous  labours,  however,  were  hnt  preparations  for 
the  great  works  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  Uie  first 
ethnologists  of  his  day  is  founded.  The  line  of  his  research 
on  the  races  of  men  lay  more  particularly  in  their  anatomical 
configuration,  and  especially  in  the  structure  of  the  skull. 
During  his  researches,  he  made  one  of  tJie  most  valuable 
collections  of  skulls  extant,  and  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Practical  Sciences. 
The  ori^n  of  this  collection  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : 
— **  Havmg  had  occasion,"  he  says,  "  in  the  summer  of  1830 
to  deliver  an  introducto^  lecture  to  a  course  of  anatomy,  I 
chose  for  my  subject  *  The  different  Forms  of  the  Skull  as 
exhibited  in  the  Five  Races  of  Men.'  Strange  to  say,  I  could 
neither  buy  nor  borrow  a  cranium  of  each  of  these  races,  and 
1  finished  my  discourse  without  showing  mther  the  Mon- 

Srfian  or  the  Malay.  Forcibly  impressed  with  this  great 
eflcieucy  in  a  most  important  branch  of  science,  I  at  once 
resolved  to  make  a  collection  myself."  The  result  of  this 
determination  was  not  only  his  great  collection,  but  the  two 
magnificent  works,  entitled  *  Crania  Americana,'  and  '  Crania 
Ecyptiaca.'  These  works  embraced  not  only  an  account  and 
illuBtrations  of  the  skulls,  but  general  ethnological  observa- 
tions oil  the  races  of  men.  The  collection  on  which  these 
works  were  founded  contains  961  human  crania,  collected 
mm  all  parts  of  the  world,  278  crania  of  mawpinTa  271  ©f 
birds,  and  86  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Alihoush  in  his  earlier  wri lines  he  maintained  the  specific 
™?Y  M  «B  human  race,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
■  *°  express  bis  conviction  of  the 

existence  of  a  diversiiy  of  species  among  men.  This  view 
has  been  strondy  insisted  on,  in  a  work  published  since  his 
death,  nndei  the  title  of  « Types  of  Manfcnd.*  This  work. 


edited  by  Meters.  Nott  and  Gliddoti,  contaiAa  a  Is^  utn 
of  matter  ^  the  editors  and  others,  irith  many  "  EKcetpta* 
from  Morton's  inedited  papers.  In  these  he  ondtmbtuigl^ 
avows  his  belief  in  an  "  aboriginal  pluraUty  of  races ;"  ud 
expresaeihis  convietion,  that  "man  will  yet  befesndistki 
foml  state  ss  low  down  as  the  Eocene  deposits,  sad  tU  ki 
walked  the  earth  with  the  megalonyx  and  udaothBiiik.'* 
It  is  only  right  to  add  that  these  views  have  not  1m 
generally  received ;  ud  that  our  most  diatingaished  etliadt* 
gists,  palBBontologiBts,  and  geolc^ts  have  not  indoned  Ui 
bter  doctrines.  Dr.  Morton  died  at  Philadel|^aitoa 
short  illness  of  five  days,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1851. 

MOSANDERITE.   [MiNEaiLooT,  S.  1.] 

MOSQUITO.  The  foUovring  is  an  account  of  tlisitnu> 
ture  of  CuUx  Mosquito,  the  Mosquito  kS.  the  Amncu^l^ 
an  American  observer 

"The  male  mosquito  difi^rs  considerably,  sa  is  «dl 
known,  from  the  female ;  his  body  beiuj;  smaller  ud  of 
a  darker  colour,  and  his  head  furnished  with  antcnsa  isd 
palpt  in  a  state  of  greater  development.  Notwilbtudiai 
the  fitness  of  his  organs  for  predatory  purposes  lie  it  timid, 
seldom  entering  dwellings  or  annoying  man,  but  reitncli 
himself  to  damp  and  foul  places,  espedally  nus  sad  pmics 
The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  gre^m  extemioaloist 
flight,  and,  attacking  our  race,  is  the  oecasiiHi  of  no  iK» 
siderable  disturbance  and  vexation  during  the  nmiaer  ml 
autumn  months. 

"  The  head  of  the  male  mosquito,  about  0-67  mn.  [nulli- 
metres]  wide,  la  provided  with  lunate  eyes,  betveea  vyti 
in  front  superiorly  are  found  two  pyrifona  e^Msks  siatlf 
touching  each  other,and  having  impUnted  ihtotkentinii^ 
remarkable  antennn. 

"  The  capsule,  measnring  about  O'Sl  mm.,  is  emfoAfl 
a  homy  snbBtauc&  and  is  attached  posteriorly  by  iti  pefi- 
de,  while  anteriorly  nets  upon  *  fiomy  ring,  WBledM 
its  fellow  lif  a  transverse  fenestrated  band,  and  t«  vUAl 
is  joined  by  a  thin  elastic  membrane.  Exteinsll][  it  1m  ■ 
rounded  form,  but  Internally  it  resembles  a  certau  ssit  4 
lamp-shade  with  a  constriction  near  its  middle ;  and  bstww 
this  inner  cup  and  outer  globe  there  exists  a  spac^  ueefAM 
the  bottom  or  proximikl  end,  where  both  are  united. 

"  The  antennsa  ate  of  nearly  equal  length  in  the  aileal 
the  female. 

"  In  the  male  the  antenna  is  aboat  1*76  mm.  in  Isngth, 
and  consists  of  14  joints,  12  short  and  nesrly  eqsal,  ■»  I 
long  and  equal,  terminal  ones,  the  latter  measuriiu  togsOxi 
0*70  mm.  Each  of  the  shorter  joints  has  a  Koertiited 
skeleton  with  an  external  investment,  and  terminstiisiiD^ 
posteriorly,  but  is  encircled  anteriorly  widi  about  40  pips 
upon  which  are  implanted  lone  and  atifiF  huia,  thejprimml 
sets  being  about  0*79  mm.  and  the  distal  mes  0-70 ULi> 
length ;  and  it  ia  beset  with  ninnta  brisUss  In  fimtrfM 
whorl. 

"  The  two  last  joints  have  each  s  whorl  ti  about  SO 
h^rs  neat  the  base. 

"  In  the  female  the  joints  are  nearly  equal,  munber  W 
13,  and  have  each  a  whorl  of  about  a  Aotxa  nnall  bii" 
around  the  base.  Hera,  as  well  as  in  the  male,  the  put*  ^ 
the  antenna  enjoy  a  limited  motion  upon  each  other,  aa^ 
the  basal  joint,  which,  being  fixed,  moves  with  the  e^sn* 
upon  which  it  is  implanted. 

"  The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  of- 
snle,  which  we  terra  confidently  the  auditory  capnle,  » 
filled  with  a  fluid  of  moderate  consistency,  opalescent,  oA 
containing  minute  spherical  corpuscles,  and  whieh  pn^eUr 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  nerve  as  does  the  17>BI^ 
the  scala  of  the  eoehlea  of  h>e^  aniinals.  The  nuve  iwl 
of  the  antenna  proceeds  from  the  first  or  cerebral  P>i^ 
advances  towarw  the  pedicle  of  the  capsule  in  cornpur*™ 
the  large  trachea  whion  sends  its  ramifications  throiighoat  w 
entire  apparatus,  and,  penetrating  the  pedicle,  its  filists^ 
divide  into  two  portions.  The  central  uireads  cMitiitBef^ 
wards  into  the  antenna  and  are  lost  then ;  the  peripheiH 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  radiate  outwards  in  eveiy  diieem 
enter  the  capsular  space,  and  are  locked  for  more  Uw"*^ 
their  length  in  mid  wnmi^t  in  the  inner  wall  er  enp  et  tM 
capsule.  . 

*'  In  the  female  the  disposition  of  parts  is  observed  to  « 
nearly  the  same,  excepting  that  the  capsule  is  amaUer,  uw 
that  the  last  distal  antennal  joint  is  rudimental. 

"  The  proboscis  does  n  otdifier  materially  in  the  tiro  I 
but  the  palpi,  althongh  consisting^n  both  instances  cf  tu 
same  number  of  piecesare wry^^^(5(jtw^«»»*''"' 
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jtre  flxtmnBly  tihoii,  bat  in  tiiB  nalfl  attidn  the  length  of 
S'73  mm. ;  while  the  proboscis  meaaarea  bat  2*16  mm.  They 
are  carved  apwards  at  the  extremity. 

**  If  an  organ  of  hearinB,  similar  to  that  described  by  Tre- 
viranas  ai  belongiog  to  uie  Blatta  orientalu,  exist  id  the 
bead  of  the  Hoaqaito,  the  tympanam  mnat  be  of  exqoiaitely 
miDiita  proportions,  becaaae  the  head,  which  has  a  diameter 
of  only  0*67  mm.,  is  almost  eutirelT  ooonpied  by  the  corneal 
plaqaes,  the  capsules,  and  the  aUaehraenta  of  ue  neck  and 
of  the  Weal  apparatoiL  ^le  nuDdmuia  tompam  most 
fheieftm  be  ao  small  as  to  predade  the  idea  of  its  being  pat 
in  ^bratioa  by  any  sounds  other  than  those  infinitely  more 
acate  than  a»  prodaced  by  the  insect  itself  and  the  ose  of 
sacb  an  organ  mr  the  porposes  of  intercommanication  most 
be  highly  problematioiu.  Bat  no  trace  of  anch  a  disposition 
18  to  be  foand  in  the  head,  nor  very  oertainly,  also,  in  the 
body ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  some  organ  which  may 
answer  the  re^airements  of  an  effective  auditory  appaiatna. 

**  The  position  of  the  oapsnlea  strikes  as  as  extremely 
faTOorable  for  the  performance  of  the  fonction  which  we 
assign  to  them :  bwides  which  there  present  themselves  in 
the  same  light  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  capsolei, 
the  diaposiucm  and  lodgment  of  the  nerves,  the  fitness  of  the 
eKpanded  whcnrls  ftw  rac^viiig;  and  ^  toe  jointed  antenna 
fixed  by  the  immmble  basal  joint  fur  timumittiiig,  vibm- 
ti<mB  eraated  hy  lonenns  nodolations.  The  intra-oapsolar 
fluid  is  impressed  hy  the  shook,  the  expanded  nerre  appre- 
4aate8  the  effect  <tf  the  aonnd,  and  t^fo  animal  may  judge  of 
the  intensify,  or  distance,  of  the  source  of  soand,  by  the 
quantify  of  the  impression ;  of  the  pitch,  or  qualify,  by  the 
consonance  of  particular  whorls  of  vaa  stiff  hairs,  according 
to  their  lengths ;  and  of  the  direction  In  which  the  modula- 
tions travel,  by  the  meaner  in  which  they  atrike  upon  the 
antennn,  or  may  be  made  to  meet  eithor  antoinaj  in  ooase- 
queaoe  of  an  opposite  movement  of  that  part. 

"  That  the  male  should  bo  endowed  with  superior  aeote- 
nesa  of  the  sense  of  hearing  appears  from  the  faet,  that  he 
mnst  seek  the  female  for  saxnal  union  ntber  in  the  dim  twi- 
light or  in  the  dark  night,  when  nothing  save  her  deep  sharp 
luunmiDg  notoe  can  serve  him  as  a  guide.  His  neoessity  &r 
an  eqnu  pexfeetira  of  hearing  doea  not  exist  in  the  female ; 
and  aeeordittgly  we  find  tiiat  the  oigans  of  the  one  attain  to 
a  development  whioh  the  others  never  reach.  In  these  views 
we  believe  ourselves  to  be  borne  out  by  direot  experiment, 
in  connection  with  which  we  may  allude  to  the  greater  diiB- 
enlty  of  catching  the  male  Mosquito. 

**  In  the  coarse  of  our  observations  we  have  arrived  at  the 
oonclusion  that  the  antennes  serve,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  organs  of  touch  in  the  female  \  for  the  palpi  are  extremely 
short,  while  the  antennaa  are  very  moveable,  and  nearly 
equal  the  proboscis  in  length.  In  the  male  however  the 
length  and  perfect  development  of  the  palpi  would  lead  us  to 
look  for  the  seat  of  the  tactile  sense  elsewhere  \  and  in  fact 
we  find  the  two  apical  antennal  ionts  to  be  Imig,  monaUe, 
and  compaistaTely  free  frmn  huis;  and  tiie  lelativa  mo- 
tion of  the  temaudng  jtrinta  twy  much  more  limited.'*  (I^. 
cniriato^CT  JohnitoD|  ^^twter^  JeHmal  Mmomofical 

MOTAGILLA,  MOTAOILUNiB.  [Blub  Bud  ;  Blub 
Brbast  ;  SvLviuiA ;  Waotuu.] 

MOTELLA,  a  genns  of  Fishes  belongins  to  the  bmily 
OacHdcB.  It  has  the  following  ebaacters :  Body  elongated, 
CTlindrieal>  compressed  posteriorly,  the  first  donal  fin  very 
sightly  elevated,  delicate  in  structure,  scarcely  perceptible ; 
second  dorsal  and  anal  fins  Im^coBtiniwd  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  tail. 

Jf.  vu^aris,  MoHela  marina  (Ray), 'tiMut  iricirraliu 
(Bloch).  Uift  Three-Bearded  Bookling,  6ea-Loohe,  Whistie- 
Fiah,  Three-Bearded  Cod,  Three-Bearded  Gade,  has  the  fol- 
lowing diamcten ;  The  length  of  tiie  head  omnpaxed  to  the 
Iragth  4tf  til*  body  al<me,  without  the  eandal  rays,  ia  aa  one 
to  nor;  ths  d^u  of  the  body  equal  to  tiie  lei^th  of  the 
head ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  delicate  in  straoture  t  the  first  ray 
elongated,  the  rest  hair-like ;  the  second  dorsal  fin  commeno- 
ing  immediately  behind  the  end  of  the  first,  and  reaching 
al(Hig  the  back  to  the  tail,  bat  ending  a  little  short  ef  the 
base  of  the  caudal  rays ;  ventral  fina  with  the  first  two  rays 
elongated,  the  second  most  so,  the  two  disunited ;  the  other 
five  rays  nearly  eqnil,  united,  and  short ;  pectoral  fina  rather 
large  and  ronnded  ;  ue  v«it  half-way  between  the  point  of 
the  chin  and  the  end  of  the  fiadiy  portion  of  the  tail ;  the 
anal  fin  commences  immediately  behind  it,  is  one-fourth  less 
in  length  than  the  8ec<Huld(aBai,  and  enda  on  the  same  plane 


with  it ;  the  tail  moderate  In  size,  and  rounded  at  the  end. 
The  fin  rays  in  number  are— and  D.  £5  ;  P.  20  ;  V.?;  A.49; 
C.  16.  The  head  is  depressed  ;  the  month  wide  ;  tiie  jaws 
nearly  equal,  bat  when  separated  the  lower  jaw  is  the  longer, 
with  one  barbule  at  the  chiaj  a  mi^dare  of  latge  and  small 
teeUi  in  each  jaw  \  the  upper  iaw  with  one  barbule  on  eaeh 
nde  the  middle,  between  the  lip  and  the  nostril ;  inner  part 
of  the  upper  lip  crenate  ;  the  irides  golden  ydlow ;  the 
anterim:  portion  of  the  body  of  tiie  fish  cyllndriol,  or  alightiy 
depressed;  the  tail  ooirpressed;  the  gMwral  colour  of  ib» 
body  and  bead  ia  a  rich  /ellow-browu,  spotted  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  along  the  back,  tiie  pectoral,  dorsal,  and  caudal 
fins,  with  rich  chestnut-brown  j  the  Iowa  part  of  the  sides, 
the  ventral  and  anal  fins  pale  yellow-brown  approaching  to 
white,  and  without  spots. 

Young  fish  of  this  species  are  of  a  uniform  brown  colour, 
until  they  have  acquired  6  or  7  inches  in  length ;  in  this 
condition  they  are  the  Mmtela  aUa  of  lim.  (Yarrell.) 

This  fish  is  common  on  the  coasta  of  Cornwall,  and  also 
aa  the  coasts  of  Ireland. 

M.  dmMa  iphtdm  «^Rbrii»t,  LinnBas),the  Fonr-Bearded 
BoeUing.  This  fish  haa  been  taken  in  ticoUand,  luid  is  cran- 
mon  in  the  Baltic  and  the  southern  coast  of  Sweden. 

M.  wi^i*ieeirrala(&atbu  wnuUla,  LinasBua),  the  Five- 
Bearded  Bodding.  This  fiah  Is  eommon  on  the  British 
eoaat  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Three-Bearded  Rock- 
ling,  and  by  some  natunliats  it  ia  ic^atded  as  a  variety  of 
tiut  apeeiea. 

M.  gltmca  {CUiala  gknua,  Couch),  the  Mackerel  Midee. 
This  fish  has  been  taken  on  the  coasta  of  Cornwall  by  Mr. 
Couch.  It  dies  instantly  on  being  taken  out  of  the  water. 
It  is  like  the  yonog  of  some  of  the  other  species,  but  it  has 
not  beep  observed  to  grow. 

M.  orwmtMla  (Oadu$  argeitttohu,  Montagu),  tite  SUveiy 
Qade.  This  fish  ia  a  miniature  repreaeatative  of  the  Three- 
Bearded  Rockling,  as  the  last  is  of  the  five-bearded  species. 
It  waa  first  described  by  Montagu,  and  ia  admitted  aa  a  dis- 
tinct species  by  YarrelL 

M0ULH£1N,  a  town  and  port  in  the  Tenasaerim  Pro- 
vineea,  which  form  a  part  of  tlw  British  poasessiana  on  the 
eastern  sule  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Aloulmeitt  ia  aitnated 
near  the  Oulf  of  Martuian,  at  the  oontlaettoe  of  the  rivera 
Saluen,  Attayen,  and  Gyeng,  in  16*  30*  N.  lat.,  97°  44'  E. 
long. :  the  three  rivera  when  united  are  called  the  Monlmeia 
River.  It  is  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Majtaban,  and  30  miles 
N<  by  B.  from  Amberst.  [Akhkbst.I  Moulmein  has  a  good 
harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  600  or  600  tons.  Being 
fevourably  situated  fat  oommerce,  and  free  from  duties  of 
import  and  exfwrt,  it  haa  drawn  away  mncfa  of  the  commerce 
which  belonged  to  Martaban,  and  haa  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  Amherst  The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  10,000.  The  exports  are  teak-timber,  rice,  tobacco,  ivory, 
stick-lac,  oocoa-nuta,  and  live-stock.  The  imports  an  cotton 
ffooda  and  other  manubetures. 

MOUNTMELUCK.   [Qoxmi^  Cou:)itt.1 

MOUNTBATH.  [QusaK's  Coomr.] 

MUCIC  ACID.   [CmtMisTRT,  S.  1.1 

MUCORrAOEiB,  an  order  in  Lindley*a  alliance  Fmtffolet. 
The  species  have  a  floeeese  thallas  and  the  spores  surrounded 
by  i  vasicniar  veil  or  sporangium.  They  are  amongst  the 
smallest  forms  of  Fungi,  and  attack  decaying  vegetable  and 
auimal  mattera.  They  are  fir^uently  uiown  by  the 
name  of  Moulds.  [HoouHmas ;  Fdmoi  j  EnropaTTA,  S.i.i 
Mn.oav.1 

MUDARIN.    rCHSMISTET,  1.] 

MUDQE,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  F.1LS.,  a  major-general  in 
the  array,  the  third  in  succession  of  the  directors  of  the 
series  of  geodetical  operations,  which  resulted  in  the  Tri- 

Sonometrical  Burvw  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  pro- 
Bcticm  of  the  '(hdnanea  Maps*  by  its  means,  and  the 
meaaurement  of  the  Engliah  Aro  of  tiie  Meridian.  The 
history  of  femily  and  hereditary  talent,  and  the  occupation 
of  certain  offices  by  a  succeasion  of  gifted  men,  have  fre- 
quently been  illustrated  in  tills  work.  They  are  t^n, 
forcibly  recalled  by  the  name  now  commemorated.  The 
Rev.  Zaobart  Mudob,  aometime  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  and  vicar  of  Abbotaham, 
afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Exeter  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Plymouth,  waa  the  author  of  an  '  Essay  for  a  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms,'  and  of  a  mnch-admired  volume  of  sermons, 
published  in  1737.  He  died  April  Srd,  1769,  and  was 
eulc^gised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  intimate  friend  he  had 
been.   Thomas  Mnnoa,  hia  f^^^ffft^^^^^b^i^^^^^t^t  in 
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1716,  wu  apprenticed  to  the  celebrated  watchmaker,  Oeorge 
Ch^ham,  and  became  himself  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
mechanista  of  his  time :  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  asusted  hj  a  committee  of  men  of  science,  pbilo- 


of  the  first  watchmaken  which  thU  eonntry  baa  prodnced. 
In  conseqnence  of  a  report  made  hy  the  select  committee, 
a  reward  of  3000/.  was  granted  hj  parlianent  for  bis 
improvement  in  the  eonstmetion  of  cnronometera.  Hia 
decease  took  place  ahortlr  after,  in  1794  A  foil  aceoont  of 
bis  invention,  and  of  the  circamstances  in  the  history  of 
cbroDometry  connected  with  it,  will  be  foond  in  a  work 
pnblithed  by  his  son,  Thomas  Mndge  the  Yoonger,  entitled 
'A  Description,  with  Plates,  of  the  Hme-keepar  inveDted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Mndge,'  «tc.,  Lond.,  1799, 4to. 

The  foorth  son  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Andrew'a  was  Dr.  Johm 
MoDoB,  F.R.S.,  for  mam'  years  an  eminent  j^yndan  at 
PlymonUi,  who  pnbliahed  treatises  on  the  inoealated  small- 
pox,  and  OB  catan-lions  eongha.  -  Bat  he  acqidzed  a  higlwr 
Tmntatitm  in  practical  optioj,  Iminded  on  a  paper  in  ttie 
'  niilosophieal  Tranaaetions/  voLlxvii.,  "  eontmdng  direc- 
tiona  for  malung  the  best  composition  for  the  metals  of 
reflecting  telescopes,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
process  for  grinding,  poUshing,  and  giving  the  great  specnhim 
the^  tone  parabolic  form.*'  For  this  paper,  in  which  an 
anticipation  of  Newton  was  verified,  the  conneil  of  the 
Royal  Societjr  awarded  him  the  Copley  Medal  for  the  year 
1777,  on  which  occasion  Sir  John  Prinsle,  M.D.,  Bart,  the 
premdent,  delivered  one  of  his  celebrated  disconrses. 

WiLLiAu  MuDOB,  the  snhjectof  the  present  article,  son 
oi  Dr.  John  Mad^,  was  bom  at  Rymoath  in  IZ6S,  and 
having  received  his  principal  edacation  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  was  appointed  to  the 
Bc^al  Artillery,  in  wbioi  corps  he  served  abroad  for  some 
time.  After  his  ret  am  to  England,  the  Trigonometrical 
Surrey  of  England  end  Wales,  miioh  had  been  commenced 
by  Oeneral  Boy,  was  placed,  by  the  recommendation  Dr. 
C.  Hotton,  nnder  the  soperintendence  of  Lient-Col.  Edward 
Williams,  BA.,  Uent  Mndge,  ahra  on  Or.  Button's  recom- 
mendation, being  appointed  his  personal  assomte  in  the 
work,  and  being  promoted  shortly  afterwards  to  the  rank  of 
Captain.  The  survey,  which  had  saffered  some  intermption 
after  the  decease  of  the  former  director,  was  actively  resamed 
in  1791.  In  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  *  for  179S  and 
1797,  are  two  papen  of  great  length,  by  Lient-Col.  Williams, 
Captain  Mndge,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Dalby,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Snrv^  as  carried  on  from  1791  to  1796.  Not  longafter- 
waida  Captain  Mndice  succeeded  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent, and  in  1796  be  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  ' I%ilosophieal  Transactions*  for  1800,  he 
continued  the  aceotint  of  the  progress  of  the  strrrey  daring 
the  years  1797, 1798,  and  1799 ;  and  having  attained  the 
rank  of  Major,  R.A.,  he  gave  in  the  volume  for  1803,  *Ah 
Aceoont  of  the  Moasnrement  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian, 
extending  from  Dimnose^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ....  to 
Clifton,  in  Yoiksbire  ....  in  course  of  the  operations 
carried  on  for  the  TriMnometrical  Survey  of  England,  in  the 
years  1800,  1801,  (md  1802.*  Major  Mndge,  who  united 
with  energy  of  chaiMiter,  mathematical  talent  and  culture, 
Mid_  the  valuable  faculty  of  readily  observing  and  appre- 
ciatinfj  the  existence  of  corresponding  qnalities  in  others, 
rec^msin^  a  kindnid  spirit  in  Lieutenant  Colbr,  R.E.,  ctm- 
fsrred  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  national  work  which 
he  conducted,  by  seouing  bis  services  as  his  chief  petsonal 
assistant.  In  1802,  with  Colby's  assistanee,  U  measuod 
the  l»se  on  King's  Sedmuoor  j  in  1806,  that  on  Rhnddlaa 
Marsh;  and  during  his  superintandenoe  a  fldrd  base 
was  measured  by  Colby  on  BelheMe  I^nki,  mar  Aberdeen, 
m  1817.   [CoiBT,  Thomas,  S.  2.] 

In  1799  had  appeared,  as  a  krad  of  demi-official  pnbliear 
tion,  in  4to,  vol.  i.  of  an  *  Account  of  the  Survey  from  the 
Commencement  in  1784,  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1796,' 
revised  from  the  '  Philoaonhical  Transactions,*  by  Captain 
Mndge  and  Mr.  Dalby.  llie  second  volnme,  published  in 
1801,  was  edited  by  Captain  Mndge  alone,  and  continued 
tto  account  to  the  end  of  the  year  1799 ;  it  was,  in  feet,  a 


■and  Capt.  Thomas  Co%,  of  the  Royti  En^neeia,*  pibliBheS 
in  1811,  contmuM  the  oceouot  of  the  Snrny,  as  carries  on 


from  1800  to  1809.  But  a  very  small  pnpevUon,  Itmrevor, 
of  the  whole  body  of  observations  was  contained  in  these 
volnmes,  and  no  farther  account  of  the  sarrer  was  Bude 
public  until  long  after  the  decease  of  Madge,  mieii,  ia  164S, 
nis  successor  Cmbf  pnbUriiad  all  the  obasiwtiiina  mad*  wA 
Ram8d«n*8  lenith  aeetor.  The  nap^  however,  knasm  as 
those  of  the  Ordnance  Snrrqr,  w  the  scale  of  m  iaA  to 
a  mile,  were  first  prodnced  under  Mndgs's  snperintemkaet, 
and  were  issaed  from  time  to  lime  (after  an  interval  duiag 
the  war,  in  which  they  were  withheld  from  paUkatia^ 
admirably  execnted,  and  of  the  highest  valne  in  referenee  to 
tiie  topography  of  tbe  country. 

Whil^  Uener^  Madge  was  superintendent,  bat  by  lie 
personal  exertion  of  Captain  Oolby,  the  principel  tiiai^;Bla- 
tion  of  the  survey  was  extended,  as  just  indicated,  to  tha 
north  of  Scotland.  Bat  in  that  of  South  BritaiB,  as  it  had 
been  carried  on  under  his  orders  in  forma  ^wa,  Us  sncceesor 
had  to  correct  errors  and  supply  many  omiasions.  Thaee^  as 
weare  informed  by  competent  aothori^,  "  had  rasalbBd  iron 
the  hurried  mannar  in  «diich  the  wmx  was  pnfonned,  frn 
the  very  imperfset  maam  plaeed  at  Omenl  llndge'a  diapon^ 
and  from  the  wut  [sfaiee  supplied]  of  « IflgUative  onadMst 
for  the  preservation  of  the  wiona  trigonnnetrieal  ohemniat 
stations  throoshoat  tho  eonntiy,  wMdi  want  aomotunes  U 
toafetlnreof  idwtitybetween  the  observia|  and  obsned 
points ;  so  that,  all  things  taken  into  oMWidoratiaB,  it  n 
rather  to  be  wmdered  at  that  the  work  aiheald,  gsnwilty 
speaking,  be  so  good  a^it  ia  known  to  be.**  ('Itan.  It^. 
Ast.  Soc.,'  vol.  xxii.,  p.  313.) 

Genenu  Mndge  was  afterwaida  iq>poinied  lievtamt- 

S vera  or  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woidwiek ;  iaia 
e  administration  of  which  he  is  stated  to  beve  iatradacBl 
many  excellent  regalations,  which  wwe  afterwards  extsndB^ 
nnder  his  direotioD,  to  the  Military  Seminary  founded  byths 
East  India  Gen^pany  at  Addisemibe.  In  additiim  te  Urn 
public  employments  and  distiBctions  wbkih  kavo  been  aHa- 
tioned,  be  ma  a  nsmber  of  the  Board  oC  fl"'''i  a 
Fellow  of  the  Sodetf  of  Astiqearies,  a  meBber  «f  tk 
Geological  Sooieti^  and  Hoaorary  LLJ).  tS  the  nuvenb 
of  Edmbar^.  Hm  Boyal  Academy  of  firiencee  of  Bn 
elected  him  a  correspondent,  and  the  Aead«my  of  SciiiM 
of  Copenhagen,  a  Fulow.  He  died  at  bia  honsa  in  BoUb- 
straet.  London,  on  the  17th  of  Apnl,  18S1,  ia  la 
flfty-eightii  year,  leaving  •  widow,  mh  thna  aooa  aal  a 
daughter. 

One  of  the  bobs,  Riobakd  Zicsabt  Mubob,  who  eaEtanl 
the  army  in  1807,  and  served  in  the  Peninaols^  beeani 
enntnally  a  lientenant-cirfonel  in  the  royal  en|;ineers  sad 
F  Jt.S.  He  also  was  attached  to  the  Trigomnaetneal  Sarwy, 
in  which,  after  Captain  Colby  had  been  appointed  sspcr- 
intendenL  be  was  entmsted  far  some  yeaia  with  the  lead 
duuga  of  the  ^cbrnwing^ooa*  in  the  Towsr  ^  hamlM 
where  the  remits  of  we  Sorve^  wen  laid  dowl^  awi  Ik 
maps  actually  conatmeted-KlBnBg  the  absBBoe  of  his  dud 
on  other  duties.  He  afterwards  retired  frwt  the  asnic^ 
and  entered  into  bunnesB  as  a  banker  in  Devoariuia.  fit 
died  at  Tdgmnonth  osi  the  Mth  of  Septaosber,  ISM^^ 
sixty-five. 

MDDWORT,  the  oommon  name  of  the  epaeies  (tf  As 
genns  Limotella,  This  genus  bekmgs  to  the  nataral  sidK 
Serophvlariaeea.  It  has  a  ff-claft  calyx;  a  6-did  h^ 
shaped  equal  corolla ;  a  i^t^oaa  S^valved  capanl^  witt  a 
central  placenta,  free,  w  otaneetadwUhaahoctdmBSfdsaat 
below,  1-celled. 

X.  aqyaticet  is  the  tmly  British' specias.  It  haa  Is  in  aibJi 
spathnlate  leaves  on  long  stal^ ;  pedicles  axillary,  crowded, 
Bborter  than  the  psttoiM.  It  has  small  i^to  or  raw- 
cdoured  flowers.  It  is  foond  growing  ia  niad^  pbM* 
ndiete  water  haa  stagnated. 

MULLET.  [Muomms ;  Houoa,  8.  S.] 

MULLUS,  a  genns  of  Fishea  bdo^ging  to  the  grmrp  fit 
ticpterv^i  and  the  fiiniily  Pm-ddet.  The  species  have  As 
body  thick  oblong ;  prowe  of  the  head  appnaohing  to  a 
vnrtieal  line ;  scales  large,  dseiduona  {  two  dtnaal  fine  widdy 
separated,  tiie  rays  of  the  fiist  spinons,  those  <^  theBseeeia 
flexible  ;  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw  ud  palate  osily ;  two  dm 
at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw;  branchiosfawooa  says  ^ 
There  are  twospeciee  of  this  genns  foond  infinrofs^aad 
both  are  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  Ghreat  Britain. 

Af.  turmuUtm,  the  Striped  Red  Mullet,  or  Striped  Sar- 
mnllet,  has  the  following  fin-ray  formula : — D.  7—1  +  8  ; 
P.17;  V.l-f.«;  A.8  +  e,C.li^  . 

The  forehead,  nape,  ^e^^^^fd(^^r^^ 
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vithBcales;  iridet  pRle-yellowi  mneoQi-porM  abondant; 
the  colour  of  the  body  is  from  a  pink  to  a  bright-red ;  the 
membnme  of  ths  first  d(a8al-fin  is  tinged  with  yellow  ]  those' 
of  the  other  fina  tisnqtarait ;  the  axilla  of  tlie  T«ntial  fin 
fiirnijdied  with  a  pointed  loale ;  tha  t»(  placed  niidar  the 
eomrneBeenmt  of  the  seeoiid  dMsal  fin. 

The  Striped  Red  Mullet  is  abnndant  on  the  Bonthem 
eoaati  of  Uteat  Britain,  but  is  rarer  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  eoasts.  Thiaflah  is  good  eatinc,  and  is  sent  in  Iaig« 
nnmbeiB  from  the  coasts  to  the  Londimi  market.  In  the 
month  of  Angiut,  1619,  5000  were  taken  off  Weymoath,  and 
in  one  week  daring  the  month  of  May,  1631, 10,000  were 
sent  to  London  from  Yannoath.  The  Striped  Red  Mollet 
was  a  bvoorite  dish  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  and  large 

Sriees  were  paid  for  them.  "  A  fish  of  3  lbs.  wei^t  pro- 
aced  a  connderable  sum  to  the  fortnnata  fiBbermao,  wnile 
the  cost  of  a  fish  of  4^  lbs.,  says  Martial|  was  minoxis.  A 
Mallet  of  6  lbs.  is  reconled  to  have  prodoeed  a  sam  aqnal  to 
481. ;  one  still  lai^  Ml. ;  and  vresk  S40/.  were  given  for 
thive  of  nnunal  sue,  procored  on  the  same -day,  for  a  repast 
of  more  than  vsoal  magnifioeBce."  (YarrelK)  On  tha 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  this  flrii  ssldom  exceeds  14  inches  in 
leiwth. 

The  Striped  Bed  Mallet  spawns  in  the  spring,  and  tbe 
yonng  are  fi  inches  long  in  October.  Their  fM>d  consists  of 
the  softer  emstaoeons  and  moUnacouB  creatures.  The  cirri, 
which  are  generally  placed  near  the  month,  seem  to  act  as 
organs  of  feeling,  whereby  these  fwim^U  ^  enabled  to  dis- 
ticgaish  their  food.  Mr.  Yarrell  says, "  On  dissecting  these 
appendages  in  the  Mallet,  the  Common  Cod,  and  others,  I 
fonnd  them  to  consist  of  an  elongate  and  slender  fiezible 
cartilage,  invested  bj  munerons  longitudinal  mnscalar  snd 
nervoas  fibres,  and  covered  by  an  extension  of  the  common 
skin.  The  mosenla*  qjpaiatos  is  most  ^>parent  in  the 
MoUet,  the  nerrans  portion  most  conaj^nKms  in  the  Cod. 
These  sppendages  are  to  them,  I  bava  do  donbt,  delicate 
organs  of  tonch,  by  whidb  all  the  species  provided  with  them 
are  enabled  to  ascsrtun,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qoalities  of 
the  vuioas  sobatancea  vritii  which  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  are  analcgona  in  fnnetioi  to  the  beak,  with  ita 
dititribatton  of  nerves,  among  certain  wading  and  swimming 
birds  which  probe  for  food  beyond  their  sight ;  and  may  be 
considered  another  instance,  among  the  bMutiful  provisions 
of  natare,  which  in  the  case  of  fishes  feeding  at  great 
depths,  where  light  is  deficient,  compensation  is  made  for 
imperfect  vision?*  ('  British  Fishes,'  vol.  i.,  p.  34.)  This 
and  the  next  species  most  not  be  oonfoonded  with  the  Qray 
Mallet,  which  belongs  to  a  very  differukt  funily  of  Aoait> 
thoptemioas  Fishes.  [Mvoiunx.] 

ir.  Motat,  the  Plain  Bad  Mallai,  the  fiannnllet,  the 
Hed  Soxmidlei,  This  fish  is  modi  ni«r«  the  Britiihooasts 
than  the  last.  They  seam  to  be  aqaally  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fin-^i^  an  as  fbllowa :  D.  7—1  + 
8;  P.  16;  V.6;  A.  1  -h  6;  C.15.  Tha sealea are  some- 
what smaUarthan  in  the  last  and  pieseat  same  atraetual 
differences. 

(Yarrell,  Hittorjr  cf  Brkiak  Fiahta.) 

MUR^NOIDES  (Lac^p^e),  a  genos  of  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  section  AwxthopUrmU  and  the  fiunily  of  OMadte, 
Tbe  species  have  been  indaded  nnder  the  genera  Bleimnu 
<tf  Linnsas,  and  Chmndln*.  They  have  the  head  small, 
mnzzle  obtuse ;  body  elongated,  smooth ;  scales  minate, 
covered  vrith  a  rnnooos  secretion  ;  dorsal  fin  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  the  rays  simple ;  ventral  fins  very 
small ;  teeth  small,  pmnted,  detailed. 

M.  gwttata,  tbe  Spotted  Oonnel  or  Batter-Fish,  is  distin- 
gvidked  from  its  eongsnera  by  the  oonsistsnce  and  quantity 
of  mncona  aeeretion  W  which  ita  ndea  axe  covered.  It  is 
known  from  the  trae  Blennies  by  iti  dorsal  fin  bong  but 
littie  elevated  above  the  line  of  the  back,  and  by  its  elon- 
gated, slender,  and  compressed  body,  from  which  circnm- 
stanee  it  has  obtaioed  tha  name  of  Swordick  in  Orkney  and 
Sraidfisk  in  Norway,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
blade  of  a  sword.  It  is  a  common  fi>h  on  the  coasts  of  Qreat 
Britain,  where  it  is  often  found  in  the  little  pools  left  by  tbe 
tide.  It  feeds  on  small  Crustacea  and  the  spawn  and  fry  of 
other  fishes.  In  Oreentuid  it  is  eaten,  but  it  is  only  used 
fi»  bait  in  this  conntiy,  its  flesh  being  hard.  The  le^^  of 
the  head  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  tbe  body,  and  is,  when 
compared  with  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  head  of  t^ 
fish,  iriQumt  including  the  tail-fin,  as  one  to  eight.  It  is  said 
to  attain  the  loigth  <n  10  inches,  but  its  mote  frequent  length 
OB  the  British  nana  is  from  6  to  7  inches. 


Hr.  Yarrell  states  that  the  Spotted  Qumal  of  Anmioa  is 
identical  with  the  British  fish. 

MUREXAN,  MUBEXIDE.  [CnunsTaT,  8. 1.] 

MUSCALES,  an  alliance  of  Acnmenoos  Plants  in  Lind- 
ley's  airangount  of  the  V^etable  lEingdom.  It  ineludea 
two  divinons :— 1.  B^paUece  ;  S.  Miuoi.  The  Bepatioa  'vor- 
dnde  the  orders  Rvodaeta,  Metn^aiiHaota,  Jungemim- 
maeeat  and  Enitttaeaof,  ^  Mimi  inclade  the  orden 
An/^-aeaetoB  and  Bryaetm. 

MUSCARDINE,  the  name  |iven  to  a  diasase  to  which 
silk-worms  are  subject,  and  which  often  causes  great  iojuiT 
to  those  who  cultivate  these  iwiimalif  for  the  s^e  of  their 
silk.  This  disease  is  attended  with  the  development  of  a 
fungus  bebnging  to  the  genus  Bottytis,  and  has  been  named 
by  Balsamo  and  Montague  B.  Bamoma.  This  plaut,  which 
ia  characteristic  of  the  disease,  can  be  propagated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  spores  into  a  healthy  caterpillar.  The  result 
of  tha  changes  produced  upon  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
animal  is  its  death.  This  disease  is  much  more  eonunon 
some  yean  than,  othan.  It  frequently  spreads  to  otbac 
insects;  and  the  cataipillars  of  other  Zepidoptera  can  be 
inoculated  1^  the  spores  of  the  Bdfytu,  When  once  tha 
disease  has  appeared  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  checking 
it  The  best  mode  of  prevention  is  to  t^  care  that  the 
caterpillars  are  not  over-crowded,  and  that  they  have  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  fresh  food.  The  predisposition  to  this  disease 
amongst  silk-worms  seems  to  be  brought  on  by  the  same 
causes  as  those  which  act  upon  the  human  system,  and  render 
it  &vourable  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic  diseases. 

(Robin,  ffigt.  de*  VegHaux  Parasitet.) 

MUSCAT,  a  sea-port  town  en  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  is 
joined  to  the  island  of  Muscat  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  in  S3"  48' 
N.  lat,  bB"  40'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants. 
Hi|^  landa  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the  islud  tovrarda 
the  east  shelter  the  harboor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from 
the  mvthwaid,  and  protectod  by  forts  on  each  nde ;  irifhin 
there  ia  room  «u»gh  for  a  large  fleet  to  moor  in  4  «■  ff 
fathoms  water.  A  fort  close  to  the  town,  and  two  other 
forts  on  the  westnn  side  of  the  harbour  command  the  whole 
of  the  port  The  town  is  surrounded  by'walls  and  other- 
wise strongly  fortified.  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high, 
with  tbe  exertion  of  some  handsome  stone  building  erected 
by  the  Portuguese.  There  are  also  some  bonsaa  boilt  in  tha 
Persian  sfyle,  and  an  aqueduct 

Muscat  is  a  great  commercial  entrepot,  and  has  a  very 
active  trade.  A  large  number  of  ships  belong  to  it,  and  trade 
to  British  India,  Sumatra,  the  Malaf  Penins^  the  Red  Sea, 
and  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the'Cloraoro  Isles,  and  Mada- 
Macar.  Indeed  wherever  Arab  traders  are  met  vrith  between 
Africa  and  China,  they  xaay  be  ast  down  as  belonging  to 
Muscat  The  port  ia  resorted  to  by  ships  friHB  every  p«^  of 
Persia  and  Anua.  British  and  French  merchantmen  trading 
to  the  Persian  G-nlf  sfbp  at  Muscat  to  sell  and  purdhase  goods. 
Besides  its  maritime  commerce,  Moscat  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  commerce  of  Mnseat  ar^— asafoetida, 
almonds,  raisins,  pistachio  nuts,  socotrine  aloes,  gum  ammo- 
niac, sulphur,  gum  copal,  and  nl^tre.  Other  articles  are 
frankincense,  pearls,  gall-nuts,  coffee,  cocoa-nut-oil,  galba- 
nnm,  hidel^  ootton-wool,  motaer-o'-pearl,  gam,  bees'-wax, 
raw  ailk,  indigo,  tortoise-shell,  rhinoceros-homs,  pemter, 
cochineal,  cinnamon,  sugar,  rice,  sandal-wood,  dates,  sanron, 
wheat,  hiHses,  salt,  dried  fish,  Stc.  Most  of  these  articles  are 
imported  in  Arab  vaaaels  from  Persia,  Zanribart  Africa,  and 
Westem  Aralna,  and  are  exported  to  India,  the  Manrittus, 
Bourbon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Amertoa,  France,  Zanribar,  &e. 
The  tissaes  imported  at  Mnseat  are  British  and  Ameriesn 
long-cloths,  Bntish  calico-prints,  India  shawls,  Chinese 
silks,  &c.  Tbe  country  near  the  town  is  barroi ;  but  pro 
visions,  fruits,  VMetables,  and  fresh  £sh  are  abunduit  in  tha 
markets.  Bullocks,  dieep,  and  fowls  are  to  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  annual  imports  into  Muscat  are  pro- 
bably ottder-estimated  at  a  million  sterling.  Imports  pay  a 
duly  of  fi  per  cent  if  coming  from  Arabia,  America,  or 
Orest  Britain ;  4  per  cent,  if  coming  from  Bourbon.  No 
duties  are  charged  on  exports.  There  ia  a  large  town  called 
Muttra,  3  miles  to  the  westward,  nearly  as  laige  as  MaacaL 
There  is  a  good  road  between  the  two  places.  At  Muttia 
vessels  can  be  hauled  ashore.  In  the  interior  there  ia  another 
lane  town  called  Aufafc. 

Moscat  waa  a  place  of  eowdderable  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Portugoe..  in  the  J»^d*??fe06^  ^ 
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nbieet  to  Oram.  Allmqiiaqaetookitii  1007,  tat  kadim- 
jnediatelr  to  put  down  a  bloody  imoiieetidn  «  the  Ar&bi. 
Od  tho  crastraetioii  of  Oranu,  Mascat  beoama  t&a  principal 
eentre  td  trad*  in  thii  part  of  the  Eaat»  and  yielded  enonnooB 
profita  to  the  Portagneee,  vlio  held  the  town  till  1648. 
Dnring  this  interval  thiT'  built  tbo  forttficatioiu  and  greatly 
improred  tiie  city,  haTiog  erected  a  handsome  ehandi,  a  oeS- 
lege,  and  many  outer  pnblic  atractiifee,  bendes  many  enperb 
stone  houses.  After  Iwing  gorged  with  wealth  the  Porta- 
gaene  treated  the  natites  so  badly  and  pat  so  many  restric- 
tions on  their  commerce,  that  they  took  up  aims  and  drorre 
the  PortDgDese  to  their  ^ips.  Many  onBticcesafal  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Portogaese  to  recover  the  town. 

Left  to  themselTes,  the  Arabs  of  Mascat — expert  seamen, 
skilled  in  the  ose  of  fira-arma—sooa  raised  a  maritime  force 
which  overawed  sot  only  the  neighbonring  coasts,  bat  also 
tfae  Earopeaa  powers  in  India.  By  1694  they  had  made 
thcmselTea  marters  of  asveial  plaeea  m  the  Penian  Golf,  and 
were  threatening  Gombroon  j  and  the  ^tish  govemmmt, 
acting  upon  tha  report  of  their  resident  at  that  plaoe,  pro- 
posed to  send  oQt  an  armament  to  clear  the  Indian  seas,  and 
"  to  root  oat  that  nest  of  pirates  the  Hoscate  Arabs."  In  1707 
the  Arabs  obtained  permission  to  boiid  ships  at  the  ports  of 
Pegn  from  the  king  of  that  coontry ;  and  their  fleets,  com- 
prising  ships  of  mm  80  to  60  gnoa,  annoyed  trade  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  freqaently  nuule  descents  on  tha  towns 
along  the  Malabar  coast  With  the  Peiaians  they  were 
almost  coDtinoally  at  war;  although  Persian  traders  were 
always  permitted  to  toule  at  Mascat  or  any  of  its  dependen- 
cies, all  Persian  ships  of  war  were  coneldered  fur  game. 
Knee  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentnry  they  have  laid 
aade  tfaor  piratical  practices,  and  have  coDfined  UiemseWes 
principally  to  onnmene ;  and  daring  the  rale  of  the  praswrt 
Imam  the  territorial  dominions,  naval  power,  and  commeN 
dal  importance  of  Moscat  have  increased  so  nstiy  u  to 
entitle  nim  to  be  nambered  among  the  great  poweia  <tf  the 
worid.  He  baa  commareial  tteatisa  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Statea,  and  haa  opeiwd  intetcourse  wlUt  aerenl 
European  powera. 

Tha  Imam  of  Mascat  clmma  as  bis  possessicns  in  Asia  all 
tha  sonth-eait  coast  of  Arabia  from  the  frontier  of  the  British 
settlement  of  Aden  to  Bas-el-Had  ;  all  the  territory  of  Oman 
alongthe  east  coast  of  Arabia,  the  sea-const  and  islands  in 
tfae  Persian  Galf,  including  Uie  Bahrein  Islands  and  the 
pearl-fishery  contignons  to  them  i  and  Uw  ooast  of  the 
Mnkraa.  In  Africa  he  claims  soverei^ty  orer  all  the  coast 
from  Oape  Delfiado  to  Cape  Oardafoi,  inolndiDg  the  ports  of 
MontgaUow,  Undi,  Qniloab,  Melinda,  Lamoo,  Braira,  Maga- 
doxa,  fte. ;  and  the  valtiwle  islands  of  Mafaa,  Zanribar, 
Bemba,  Soootra,  ftc  Only  a  small  part  of  tiiis  immense 
territory  is  garrisoned  by  his  troops ;  hot  all,  or  neariv  all,  of 
it  is  tributary  to  him.  He  mles  with  patriarchal  and  despotic 
sway,  bnt  it  is  said  in  a  jnst  snd  liberal  spirit  His  govm- 
ment  is  strict  and  to  Europeans  conrteoas.  A  foreigner  may 
walk  the  streets  of  Mascat  at  any  honr  of  the  night  nnmo- 
lested.  Goods  are  piled  op  is  the  streets  exposed  night  and 
day,  end  pilfering  is  never  attempted. 

The  Imam  derives  his  revenae,  which  is  more  than  adfr- 
qaate  to  his  expenditore,  chiefly  from  commeroe,  in  which 
be  employs  a  great  namber  of  merchant  -vessels ;  from  im- 
port dnea  on  foreign  marehandiae;  and  from  tribute  money 
or  the  equivalent  presents  made  him  by  princes  under  hia 
■way.  His  naval  force,  more  effident  tku  that  of  all  the 
native  anperors  and  prineea  from  iba  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Japan,  numbered  in  18S7  16  vessels,  oanying  from  6  to  74 
guDS )  60  bsghelas  (one-masted  veasels  (tf  SOO  to  300  tms), 
earrj>mg  8  to  16  gnns ;  and  10  balito  (one-masted  vessels  of 
100 10  aOO  tons),  carrying  4  to  6  gnns.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  tfae  port  of  Moscat  at  the  same  time,  was 
estimated  at  SOOO  of  all  sisea,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
being  small  craft  He  has  intelligent  officers  and  abundance 
of  sailors ;  bnt  he  keeps  only  a  small  number  of  regular 
troops,  as  he  can  have  any  number  of  Bedouins  whenever  he 
wants  them,  merely  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance.  His 
naval  force  however  is  sofficimt  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
hia  power  against  all  native  pretensions  over  all  the  tenitoriee 
he  claims  as  hif  own. 

MUSCIDiB.  The  Honse-Fly  (Miuea  iomtOka)  ii  very 
cnnmon  in  houses  in  England.  Ita  &voarita  porition  ia  the 
vmdow,  on  the  panes  at  which  it  maj  be  constantly  seen 
vralkiDg  up  and  down.  The  power  which  tUa  inseot  pco- 
^enes  of  walking  upon  smooth  npright  sarfiwea  has  in  conse- 
^nokca  been  a  freqnent  theme  of  coDjaotnre,  and  of  net  s 


small  amoint  of  observation.  Dr.  Derhim,  ia  Us '  Phyna^ 
Theology,'  speaking  on  this  mbject,  myt  that  Biet  hata 


"  skinny  palms  to  their  feet  to  enable  thm  to  stick  to  glw 
and  other  smooth  bodies  1^  means  of  the  piestue  cf^ 
atmo^here,  after  the  manner  aa  I  have  seen  boj*  cwj 
heavy  stones  withonlya  vatpieet  of  laathsr  d^ndttQa 
tmof  a  straw." 

This  oinnion*  which  has  been  entertsined  by  the  aujoi^ 
of  entoffloli^ists  of  tlie  present  day,  haa  actinired  ad^Uoul 
weight  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Sir  Eveiard  Home, 
ondertakan  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  BaiJu,  witii  tbt 
aasutanoe  of  that  (then)  unrivalled  microscopio  aitltt,  M. 
Bauer,  and  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Traasactioni'  fit 
1616.  The  suckers,  of  which  several  kinds  of  flies  ponm 
three  to  each  foot,  are  attached  beneath  the  base  of  the  cltv^ 
and  are  of  an  oval  shwa  and  memlwawnu  textaia,  bu^ 
convex  above,  having  the  ndea  minatsly  seciated,ni  & 
under  concave  aarboaoovend  with  down, or  hain.  Iniria; 
to  caoae  the  alleged  vaennm,  these  sodun  an  aiti^; 
but  when  the  fly  wishes  to  raise  ita  legs  they  sn  \miA 
together,  and  folded  np  aa  it  were  betweeu  the  biiMi. 
Messn.  Kirby  and  ^«ace  have  likewiaa  adopted  this  op^ 
nion,  considering  it  as  jooved  most  satis&ctmily."  Olatt 
autluiia  of  no  mean  repute  have  however  eateTtsiaed  i 
different  opinion,  and  have  entirely  rejeeted  the  ides  of  i 
vaonnm  being  im>duced«  Thus  Dr.  Hooke  describes  tha 
suckers  as  palms,  or  soles,  beset  underneath  with  mult  biii> 
ties,  or  tenters>  like  the  cone-teeth  of  a  card  lor  woilaDg 
wool,  which  be  conceives  gives  them  a  strong  haU  spoa 
objeota  having  irregular  or  yielding  soriaoes  i  and  he  ini- 
gined  that  there  is  upon  glass  a  kind  of  smoky  abitiimh 
|»enetrable  by  the  points  of  these  bristles.  The  asns  Mnka 
IB  alao  givon  by  maw  in  hia  '  Natars  Displi^edi*  satHn 
recently,  Hr.  Blaekwall  haa  oonKdered  that  the  neli«  tf 
the  fly  are  to  be  accounted  fer  apm  meehaoical  {naralii 
akme  i  thus,  npm  inspectingthe  stonotuie  of  the  puts « lb 
audcers,  it.  was  immediate^  perceived  that  the  fanctiaa 
asarUwd  to  them  by  Dr.  Derhun  and  Sir  E.  Horns  is  qmit 
incompatible  with-their  organisaUon,  "Minute  hun,ia7 
closely  set  and  directed  downwardS|  so  comi^etelf  eovs  w 
inferior  surfiice  of  the  expanded  membnuies,  impimilj 
denominated  soekera,  with  which  the  tennioa)  joint  of  ut 
foot  1^  fliea  is  provided,  that  it  cannot  poasibly  ba  Iniitlit 
into  contact  with  the  object  on  which  those  insects  uuie,  \j 
any  mnscnlar  force  th^  are  capable  of  exiting.  Tbepiodst- 
tion  of  a  vacuum  between  each  membrane  ind  the  phM  ^ 
position  is  therefore  dearly  in^racticable,  onleai  tM  infl» 
roua  hairs  on  tha  nndor  ndo  of  theaa  onans  iodiridsillr 
perform  the  office  of  auAara ;  and  there  ooea  not^tpw  it 
be  anytUi^  in  their  medianiam  which  in  the  aliriitBst  degne 
conntenanoea  each  an  hypothesia.  When  highly  w^sified, 
their  extrennties,  it  ia  an  seen  to  be  sonieebit 
enlaigedi  bat  when  ibaf  are  viewed  in  action  or  in  rapoi^ 
they  never  aasnme  a  figuxa  at  all  adapted  to  the  formstiui  of  > 
vaonnm.*'  Uoraover,  <m  ouloaing  a  House-Fly  in  tkt 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  was  demonstrated  to  tika  eotiit 
satisfaction  of  several  intelligent  gentlemen  preseat  that  tbt 
fly,  while  it  retains  its  vital  powers  unimpured,  can  sot  ed; 
traverse  the  upright  sides,  bat  even  the  interior  of  the  duai 
of  an  axbausted  reoeiver  ;  and  that  the  causa  of  its  leluiag 
its  hold,  and  ultimatdy  falling  from  the  statiw  it  <>i=<^^f^ 
was  a  diminution  of  mascolar  forci^  attributable  to  impMw 
tespmiion.  Hanca  Mn  Blaekwall  u  induced  to  believe 
inaeota  are  ettaUed  to  take  hold  of  any  roaghsess  oi  in^ 
gularity  of  aur&ce,  by  means  of  the  fine  hain  con^onniua 
braahes,  the  most  carefully  poliabed  glass  not  b«ag  bm 
free  from  flavrs  and  imperfectiona  when  viewed  ia  s  &T11O' 
able  light  with  a  powerful  lens.  A  still  di&reot  ofioM 
hu  been  maintained  by  other  antfaora  upcm  this  BolMeet,VH 
setting  aside  all  idea  01  a  vaenum,  have  owjectoma  that  tbi 
suoken,  as  Ihey  have  bem  termed,  contain  a  glvluumi 
ti(m,  OHtable  of  adhering  to  well-oleaned  glass  |  thu  AbM 
de  la  Pludw  states  that  when  the  fly  mittbes  over  ai^ 
polished  body,  on  which  neither  her  daws  nor  her  pdnti  ai 
fasten,  she  sometimes  oompnaaes  her  sponge,  and  cscsss  it  *• 
evacuate  a  fluid,  which  fixes  her  in  such  a  manner  u  l"^ 
vents  her  falling,  without  diminishii^  the  facility  of  ur 
progress.  "  But  it  is  much  more  prdMble,"  he  ados, " 
the  spongea  oorreepond  with  the  fleshy  balls  whick  mc(» 
pany  the  dawa  of  dqga  and  eata,  and  that  they  enable  tw 
fly  to  proceed  with  a  aofter  paee,and  oontribnte  to  the  p» 
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lidieole  which  hu  been  thrown  vpoa  ihii  opinion  in  a  meont 
entomotogieal  work,  it  amoais,  ftom  atiU  more  raeent  inves- 
^ttons,  to  be  the  b«at  fetuded  of  hithnto  adnnced. 
Tbos,  in  general,  the  foot  th«  flf  it  described  aa  being 
composed  of  two  hooks  and  two  flepei  or  hollow  cups,  which 
act  as  andrars.  RynMr  Jones,  in  nu  '  Oeiwral  Outlines  of 
the  .^limal  Kingdom,*  1641,  says—'*  The  Hoose-Fly  is  fnr- 
niahed  with  a  pair  of  membnnons  flaps,  «4iioh,  nnder  a  good 
microscope,  are  seen  to  be  eorered  with  innamsiable  Ifain  of 
the  atmost  delicacy ;  these  fli^,  or  mAm,  as  tbsf  might 
be  termed,  adhere,  &c. 

The  Btmctttre  of  tiie  foot  of  the  fly  has  reemtly  been  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Hepwortb,  who  says : — "  The  flap  raries  in 
form  in  different  Hpecies,  from  an  Irregalar  circle  to  that  of 
ao  irregnlar  triangle ;  and  viewing  it  from  one  side,  it  is 
somewhat  thicker  at  the  base  (near  Its  attachment),  the 
under  sor&ce  being,  when  isolated,  eonvw,  bat  perfectly  flat 
08  a  vdtole,  when  applied  to  tiie  saxfaee  «f  dut  fom.  It 
a^Mared  to  be  composed  of  an  npper  and  nndar  layer  ctf 
areolar  time,  or  msething  ahnilar  t(\  it,  between  which  a 
bundle  of  tabes,  along  with  tiie  ftsdeali  of  a  large  masole 
pass ;  these  are  placed  at  its  base,  and  (sometimes  protected 
by  a  '  coat  of  mail,'  formed  by  long  scales  orenmpping  each 
other  as  a  Venetian  blind,  or  in  alternate  ones,  as  the  scales 
of  a  fish,  &c.,  but  more  fraqnently  wanting)  npand  in  a 
radiated  form ;  each  tube,  as  it  passes  along  with  its  fellows 
on  each  side,  gires  off  a  nnmber  of  taboles  alternately  with 
them;  these  dip  downwards  from  the  tinder  surface,  and 
become  expanded  into  trampet- shaped  extremities,  the  flap, 
becoming  Uiinner  and  thinner  as  it  approaches  its  marein, 
which  sometimes  tBrminates  in  an  tm^(tilarly  serrated  ease, 
and  at  others  1^  finely  pointed  haita.  Tim  fly  has  the 
power  of  attaching  itself  to  smooth  nrfiues  br  theae  tnunpet- 
ahaped  extreouties,  and  also  of  seenting  a  fluid  from  them, 
^en  Tigorons,  and  it  has  occasion  to  mue  extn  exertions ; 
hnt  in  a  partially  dormant  state  (ttie  best  fur  makieg  observa- 
tions), it  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  give  ont  this  secretion, 
althongh  it  can  atui  attach  itself ;  indeed  tills  fluid  is  not 
essential  for  that  purpose  :  when  it  is  secreted,  it  is  depodted 
on  the  glass  with  great  r^^nlarify.  I  have  often  attempted 
to  preserve  these  markings  by  applying  eolooiing  matter 
whust  they  were  moist,  bat  have  not  yet  socoeeded.  The 
tcbnles  are  often  teen  protniding  from  nnder  the  mai:gin  of 
the  flap  in  a  senu-arch-like  form,  ^ving  it  a  fringed  at^iear- 
anca.  The  foot  of  the  male  Dytttats  is  a  type,  not  oidy  of 
many  of  the  beetle  tribe  (not  aqnatie),  hot  of  the  whole  of 
that  of  flies  possessed  of  flaps.  The  first  joints  of  the  tarsos 
of  the  anterior  \*a  of  this  inaect  are  extremely  dilated,  so 
as  to  tarn  a  broad  inrcnlar  palette.  On  examining  the  in- 
ferior snr&ce  of  this  expanded  portion,  it  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a  great  nunber  of  sneking  caps,  two  or  three 
being  la^er  than  the  rest,  bat  they  form  collectively  a 
wonderfnl  instrament  of  adherion.**  Qoarterly  Jonmal  of 
Microscopical  Sdence.*)  • 

MUSdlE,  MUSCULAB  TISSUE.  [Tnois,  Oboabio, 
£f.l.l 

MUSK-BEETLE.  [CaRAiiBTcroa.l 
MUSK-ORCHIS.   [HBRiamoM,  S.  2.1 
MUSK-OX.  [Ox.] 

MUSK-ROOT,  the  root  of  a  plant  bronght  to  this  coontry 
from  Rnssia  and  Persia,  and  biown  also  by  the  name  of 
finmbnl.  This  root  exhales  a  powerfol  smeU  of  mnsk,  and 
has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  sabstitnte  for  that  mbstance. 
The  plant  yielding  it  is  not  known,  bnt  the  root  has  the 
appearmce  of  belonging  to  the  natozal  oxdsr  UmbdUftra, 
Its  tissaes  are  full  of  standi. 

MYCETOCHARUS.  [CisTXtiDis.] 

MYGINDA.  [AwiFOLuoK^.l 

MY0PHONU8.  rCoBvroa.] 

MYOPTERIS.  [CBaiaopmEA.] 

MYOSU'RUS  (from  ^ds,  a  mouse,  and  ebfA,  a  tail,  the 
seed  being  seated  on  a  long  receptacle  "  which  looks  exactly 
like  the  tul  of  amoase"),  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ranmcwaeea.  It  has  a  calyx  of  6  sepals, 
prolonged  into  a  spire  at  the  base  ;  the  petals  6,  with  a  fili- 
form tnbnlar  claw ;  the  capsnles  closely  imbricated  npon  a 
long  filiform  receptacle,  not  bnr&tine ;  the  seed  pendolons ; 
the  embryo  inverted  with  the  radicle  anperior.  The  only 
species  of  this  genus  is  M.  minietus,  which  has  a  aimpfo 
leafless  single-flowered  stem  fi  to  A  inches  hirii.  It  has  a 
very  long  receptacle,  nnmeroos  carpels,  and  linear  leaves. 
U  grows  in  damp  places  and  in  fields.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bnrope  and  America.   The  Ameiiou  plant  has  bew  de- 


scribed as  jr.  S^OfHif  hot  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
is  the  same  as  the  Rritidi  and  othm  Enrapean  phmta. 
MYOTHERA.  [Hnamnts.] 

MYEIAPODA,  an  oidsr  of  Invertebrate  Animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Articulata.  This  order  is  represented 
by  saeh  speeies  as  the  Centipede  and  Gally-Wwrn.  They 
may  be  r^jazded  as  an  intwmediala  form  between  the  lower 
and  hi^er  forms  of  Aftienkte  animals.  They  agree  with 
the  Aanulose  forms  in  the  loi^tadinal  extension  of  their 
trunk,  in  the  similarity  of  the  segments  from  one  wd  of  the 
body  to  the  other,  and  in  their  cylindrical  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  possess  more  complete  eyes  than  any  of  the 
Vermifbrm  tribes,  and  their  respiratory  apparatus  and  the 
puts  of  thnr  (wganisation  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Insect*. 
Their  coTering  is  firm,  and  of  a  homy  character. 

The  division  into  segmei^  is  ray  ^stinet,  a  fle^ble 
manlnaiie  being  interposed  between  each  pair  of  firm  rings 
or  plates.  The  legs  and  other  appMida^  are  inclosed  m 
the  same  kind  of  intwomuit,  and  their  joints  are  ftnmed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  tl^e  body,  we  find  in  this  daas 
howevwr  two  distinct  ^pes  of  oonnmoatioD,  of  whidi  one 
approximates  most  nearly  to  the  Vermiform  tribeiL  and  the 
other  to  that  of  the  hiAer  Articulata  /  in  the  former  of 
which  the  AZitf  (Oally-Worm)  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
The  body  is  generally  cylindrical,  or  nearly  ao ;  the  nuaber 
of  segments  is  eonsicieraole,  and  most  of  them  bear  two  psira 
of  thread-like  legs,  so  that  tha  nnoUwr  of  these  members 
sometimes  amoonts  to  160  pairs.  The  legs  are  very  imper^ 
fisctly  developed,  beiM  soareely  larse  ot  strong  enough  to 
snstain  the  wnght  (rf  the  body,  and  their  ariicnlatlons  being 
indistinct ;  and  the  animal  seems  rather  to  glide  or  crawl 
vrith  their  assistance  like  a  sment  or  a  worm,  than  to  use 
them  as  its  proper  initnunants  tu  locomotion.  This  kind  of 
movemsot  is  fadUtated  in  some  species  hj  the  incomplete 
inclosnie  tii  the  body  in  the  oonseUdatad  intsgnmea^  for 
this  moely  forma  platea  above  and  below,  vriiich  are  con- 
nected at  the  sides  by  soft  munbrane  ;  so  tut  the  trunk  can 
be  easily  placed  in  any  direction.  When  at  rest  the  body  is 
rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form ;  so  that  the  1^,  concealed  in  the 
concavityof  the  spire,  are  protected  from  ID  joiy.  Theanim^ 
do  not  move  witii  rapidity,  and  they  ehi^y  feed  npon  de- 
compotmg  oijganio  matter.  In  the  higher  division,  on  the 
other  hand,  ctt  which  the  JScolopendra  (Centipede)  may  be 
taken  aa  the  t^te,  the  body  is  flattened,  and  each  s^ment  is 
completely  inclosed  in  its  homy  envel(me ;  the  number  of 
segments  is  not  very  groat,  never  exceeding  22,  and  being 
sometimes  as  low  as  12  j  and  each  segment  bean  a  pair  o1 
well-developed  le«B,  on  which  theee  animals  can  ran  witii 
oonsidenble  rapiditjr.  Still  their  bodies  are  possessed  of 
considenUe  flnitdhty ;  and  they  are  tints  enabled  to  wind 
their  way  with  freihty  throngh  very  narrow  and  tortnona 
passage^  in  aeireh  of  the  insects,  &e.,  which  constitate  their 
food,  la  both  orden,  the  first  ai^ent,  or  head,  is  famished 
with  Mmerons  eyes  on  each  situ,  and  ahw  witii  a  pair  of 
jointed  antennas ;  the  month  is  adapted  for  mastication,  being 
famished  with  a  pair  of  powerful  cntting  jaws ;  and  it  is 
also  provided,  in  the  Centipede  and  ita  allies,  with  a  pair  of 
appendages,  formed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  legs  of  the 
first  s^ment  of  the  body,  which  are  adapted  not  merely  to 
hold  and  to  tear  the  pre^,  but  to  conver  poison  into  the 
wounds  thns  made,  this  poisonbeingejected  throngh  a  minnto 
aperture  near  their  points.  (Carpenter.) 

The  alimentan^  canal  is  moMly  divided  into  gnllrt,  stomach, 
and  intsatine.  The  stomach  nnally  presoits  distinct  mns- 
enlar  walls.  The  (orenlatory  oirans  conust  of  a  dorsal 
vessel,  which  propels  a  cnrroit  m  blood  from  behind  fbi^ 
wards,  which  is  distributed  to  the  body  and  respiratory 
organs.  In  the  higher  forms  respiration  is  effected  by  meads 
of  trachesB,  which  convey  air  into  the  interior  of  the  body 
as  in  Insects.  The  nervous  system  is  arranged  in  a  doabie 
series  of  ganglia,  as  in  most  of  the  Articolated  Tribes.  They 
possess  cephalic  ganglia,  which  meet  the  cesophagus, 

and  form  a  two-Iobed  mass,  from  which  nerves  proceed  to  the 
eyes  and  antennte.  In  many  parts  of  the  doable  series  of 
cords  the  ganglia  of  each  side  unite.  The  mascular  appa- 
ratus is  very  complicated,  consisting  of  a  series  of  distinct 
muscles  for  the  movements  of  the  segments  and  legs.  The 
sexes  are  sepamte.  The  embryo  at  the  period  of  hatching 
eonnsts  of  but  few  segments,  bat  these  Increase  in  number 
till  it  ia  folhr  grown  1^  tiie  snbdivision  of  tiie  pennltimate 
segmmt.  The  first  number  of  segments  is  eight  or  nine, 
and  they  go  on  increasing  in  nnifiber  till  there  are  idxty  or 
Bevw^.  The  larva  has  no  legs,  thestifoi^mAriwMtjSth^ 
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maizanee  after  tilt  fint  monlt  Dnrii^c  that  |rowtii  tbeae 
■mmsU  have  a  condderable  power  of  regeoentiiu  lost  por- 
tion! of  their  body  as  tlie  l^ji  and  anteniMi^  but  tbia  power 
ia  loit  when  they  ceaae  to  derelope. 

Mr.  Newport  diTldea  the  Myriapoda  into  two  orders— 
OAilopoda  and  Ckilo^nat^.  [Chilopoda  ;  Cbiloomatka.] 
The  following  lynopau  of  the  genera  of  these  two  orden  is 
drawn  np  from  the  Ibtof  the  speamena  of  Jllyruywija  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Mv8«im  (1844) 

Order  I.  Chitopoda. 

Family  1.  C^rmatiadet, 

1.  Certnatia,  lUiger.  9  ^edei. 

Family  2.  Lith^^idte. 

1.  Zithoiiut,  Leach.   9  species. 

2.  Henieopa,  Newport   1  species. 

Family  3.  Seolopendridce. 

1.  Scohpcndrci,  Linasaas.   38  species. 

5.  ComuyeepKtdau,  Newport.   6  species. 

3.  Rhomhocephalus,  Newport.   2  species. 

4.  HeterotUma,  Newport.    7  species, 

6.  Tkeatopt,  Newport.   1  speaes. 

6.  Scolopocryptopt,  Newport.   1  species. 

7.  Ctyjiopt,  Leach.  6  i^ecies- 

Family  4  OeophUidee. 

1.  Seolopendrdla,  Gerrais.    1  species. 

2.  Mteutocephdut,  Newport.   S  species. 

3.  ^eerophlaophagvSfl^ewpQit.  3  species. 

4.  Oonioreffmatiu,  Newport.  1  species. 
6.  Oeophiiua,  Leach.  6  species. 

Order  IL  ChUognatha. 

Family  1.  CHomeridce. 

1.  OloTturit,  Latreille.   4  species. 

5.  Zepkronxa,  Gray.   6  species. 

3.  Spkasrotherium,  Brandt.   2  species. 

Family  8.  Pofyxenidce. 

1.  Folyxmutf  Latreille.   1  ^ecies. 

Family  3.  Pdydamidce. 

1.  Fontaria,  Gray.   3  species. 

2.  Foli/dmmu,  latreille.    12  species. 

3.  Strongt/logoma,  Brandt   2  species. 

4.  Craapedotoma,  Leach.   2  species. 

5.  Cambtda,  Gray.   1  species. 

Family  <  Ivlidoe. 

1.  Flateptf  Newport.  6  ^edea. 


5.  Ivluef^  Liimeiu.  12  a|HeieL 

3.  JUaniuliu,  Oervws.  1  ^eoei. 

4.  ^isnbdtUf  BrtadL  9  ipedes. 

6.  Bi^UnHtnjBtiUi  Brandt  16  ^edn. 

{Monograph  of  the  Clou  Myriapoda,  Order  ChSapoda,  ij 
George  Newport ;  Liwuecm  Tranaactiont,  toL  xiz. ;  Ci^ 
penter,  PrindpUa  of  Comparative  PhyaoUgv.) 

MYRIOSPERMINE.   [CaBiiurrat,  &  sT 

MYBISTIC  ACID.   [Chsmistrt,  S.  2.] 

MYRMICA,  a  genns  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  otdcr 
Hymmaptera,  and  the  fomily  Formieida.  It  ii  one  of  iW 
genera  tonued  o«t  of  the  Linnaan  genos  Formica.  Unliki 
that  genu,  howevor,  it  posscioi  a  sting.  The  pednadsaf 
the  abdomen  is  eompoaed  ol  two  knots,  the  antonB  m 
exposed ;  the  maxijlaiy  palpi  an  long  and  6-ioinUd,tDdtli> 
mandibles  biangnlar.   M.  rubra  is  a  common  British  ipcciei 

MTBOBALANS.  This  is  a  name  wplied  to  almosd-like 
kernels  of  a  nnt  or  dried  froit  looking  like  a  plnm,  of  idieh 
there  an  aevdral  aorta  known  in  the  East.  Theriietlie 

Srodace  of  varions  species  of  Terminalia,  as  T.  Bdlerka, 
Ckebtda,  T.  diritia,  and  T.  angtutifolia.  Thej  to;  fiam 
the  sixe  of  olives  to  that  of  gall-nuts,  and  have  i  loogi:, 
bitter,  and  onpleasant  taste.  Many  of  the  trees  of  thii  thbe, 
which  an  all  nativaa  of  the  tropical  r^ons  of  Asis,  Afda, 
and  America,  are  nsed  for  tanning,  and  some  for  dTeitx, 
They  are  highly  valued  by  dyers,  creatine,  when  miied  vin 
alum,  a  doj^le  dark-bcown  yellow.  Mjrrobalaiu  feldik 
the  Bonbay  market  Si;  to  36$,  the  Sarat  candy  of  8il  Ik 
The  bark  and  leaves  of  7.  Catappa  yield  a  black  pigtoei^ 
with  which  Indian  ink  is  made ;  the  seeds  ate  even  lib 
almonds.  A  milky  juice  is  said  to  flow  from  T.w^iu^^ 
which,  when  dried,  is  fragrant,  and,  resembling  BeoKon,  il 
used  as  a  kind  of  incense  in  the  Catholic  churcha  in  the 
Maoritiss.  The  fruit  of  T.  Bellenea  and  of  T.  Clduk, 
both  useM  timber-trees,  indigenous  to  the  East  Indiei,  in 
nsed  mediciDally  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  One  himw 
and  seventeen  cwts.  of  Mynbahuia  were  Bbipped  fna 
Ceylon  in  1845. 

The  annual  imports  of  Myrobalans  into  Hnll,  amouDt  ia 
about  1600  cwta.  The  quantity  which  arrived  at  UTerpouI 
was  185  tons  in  1849  and  851  tons  in  1850 ;  27,212  bapia 
1861,  and  19,946  bags  in  1852;  they  came  from  Calcntli 
and  Bombay,  and  an  also  used  for  dyeing  ydlow  aai  Ua^ 
The  price  in  January  1853  was  6«.  to  12f.  per  cwt  lb 
average  annual  imprnta  into  the  United  Kingdom  luf  " 
taken  at  1200  trais. 

Myrobalans  is  also  the  English  name  given  hy  Lindley  td 
the  natural  order  Combretaeea,  which  vields  these  froiti- 
(Symoods,  ComaweialPndueC$e/tAe  V^/dabUKitgita.) 
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NAAS,  covDty  of  Kildara,  Ireland,  a  market  and  aaaiae 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
Dublin  and  Limerick  road,  in  53°  13'  N.  lat,  6'  40*  W.  long., 
distant  20^  miles  8.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  popula- 
tion in  1851  was  3132.  Naas  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
38  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  S16>6S2  aens,  and  a 
population  in  1851  ol  44,863. 

Naas  was  in  early  times  a  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster. 
In  1419  a  parliament  was  held  in  it.  The  town  obtained 
charters  from  Henry  V.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  It  returned 
two  memben  to  the  Insh  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised 
at  the  Union.  Naas  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
improved  district.  It  eonsista  of  a  stnet  extendii^  ah>ng 
the  Dublin  road,  with  several  branches  on  each  side.  In  the 
main  street  is  the  parish  dinrch,  an  old  building  in  the  early 
English  style,  enlarged  in  1822,  and  again  a  few  yean  back. 
There  aro  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  nnnneiy 
adjacent;  an  Independent  chapel;  a  diocesan  school;  and 
several  schools  partially  endowed.  The  town  also  contains 
a  market -house,  acounty  conrt-hou8e,and  gaol,  a  laige  in&ntry 
bwrack,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse. 
Then  are  the  nmaina  of  an  Augnatinian  monastery  in  the 
town;  and  a  nth  or  bi|^  conical  monad,  on  which  the  atatei 


ofLanataransaidtohaveheldtburassamblies.  Abnau^ 
of  the  Grand  Canal  jesses  near  the  town.   Quarter  and  peUj 

sessions  are  held.  The  market-days  are  Monday,  Xhniidif, 
and  Saturday.   Faira  an  held  twelve  times  a  year. 

NABALUS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  otds 
Atteraeea.  Two  of  the  species,  JT,  Serpwiarita  m  a- 
albut,  are  found  in  North  Aiaerica,  and  have,  with  muy 
other  plants,  a  repute  as  a  remedy  for  rattle-make  bitat 
They  have  a  milky  juice  in  tiaeir  roots,  which  is  veiy  ijit^- 

NAIAS,agenu8  of  Plants  the  type  of  the  natorslioder 
Naiadacex.  It  has  imperfect  eolit&ry  sheathed  flowenw 
no  perianth.  The  barren  Sowers  consist  of  one  stsnieii,  U* 
fertile  flowers  have  a  single  short  style  with  two  or  tfuM 
filiform  stigmas.   Then  is  one  British  qwcies. 

N,fltsnUa  has  vety  narrow  and  very  minutely  dentiouii^  ^ 
temat^  or  opposite  leav^  the  sheaths  ciliate-dentiu^ ' 
The  ovary  is  solitary  and  the  style  is  diort  It  Im 
found  in  but  one  locality,  and  that  is  near  Bonndstone,  Cos- 
nemara,  in  Galway,  Irehuid. 

NAIDES,  a  group  of  Abranchiate  Antulida.  We 
have  the  elongated  body  and  rings  less  marked  thaaio  w 
Earthworms.   They  live  inholea  which  they  bMeianu"" 
the  bottom  of  water,  and  from  (^^^gf^'^'"'''^ 
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Erotrading  fheir  bodies.  Some  have  black  points  on  their 
eads,  which  have  been  regarded  u  eres.  To  this  family 
belong  s  large  number  of  Uttle-stndied  forms  of  very  minnte 
fresh-water  worms.  The  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  called 
Vibrios,  of  which  tlie  Y«ry  common  F&rio  JIuviatiUt  of  the 
amateur  iniciDse<^agt  is  am  ezampla.  It  alao  mpean  to 
embrace  tibe  J^laHa  ot  Lamaiek,  the  Pnio  of  Okm,  and 
the  C^rmmu  of  Savignj. 

NAPHTHA  is  a  componnd  of  Carbon  and  Hrdro^,  fre- 
quently foond  in  the  neighboarhood  of  coal-deposits,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  It  contains  83'S  of  carbon  and 
14'8  of  Hydrc^en.  It  is  a  limpid  or  yellowish  flnid,  lighter 
than  water,  and  hence  called  Ifineral  Oil.  Its  specilic 
gravity  is  0*7  to  0-84,  It  hardens  and  changes  to  the  sab- 
stance  called  Petrolesm  on  eyesore  to  afar.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  PetroleBm  by  heat,  which  eauea  it  to  paie  off 
in  Tsponr. 

Naphtha  issues  in  itagb  qaantitiea  from  the  earth  in  Penia 
snd  the  Birman  Empire.  At  Rangoon,  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Iiawaddy,  there  are  opwards  of  COO  naphtha 
and  petTolenm  wells,  which  afford  annually  412,000  hoga- 
beade.  In  the  peninrala  of  Abeheran,  on  the  western  * bon 
of  the  Caspian,  naphtha  riaea  thni^h  a  marly  soil  in  vapoar, 
aad  is  collected  by  sinking  pits  aereial  yards  in  depth,  into 
whidt  the  naphtha  flows.  There  ia  an  aimndant  spring  near 
in  uie  Dncfay  of  Parma.  Mr.  Dana  uje  that  in 
die  United  States  it  was  formnly  collected  for  sale  by  the 
Seneca  and  other  Indians ;  the  petroleaiik  is  therefwe  com- 
monly called  Genesee  or  Soteea  Oil,  under  which  nane  it  is' 
■old  m  the  market. 

Petroleum  is  used  as  lamp-oil  in  Birma,  and  when  mixed 
with  earth  or  ashes  as  fael.  Naphtha  is  nsed  both  for  fael 
and  li^t  by  the  inhabitants  of  Btdcos,  on  the  Cupian.  The 
-raponr  is  made  to  pass  throngh  evthen  tubes,  and  is  in- 
flamed as  it  passes  ont,  and  used  in  cooking.  The  spring 
at  Amiana  is  nsed  for  illuminating  the  dty  of  Genoa. 

Naphtha  has  been  teeoatly  nsed  as  a  medicine,  and  is  foond 
to  he  a  good  stimnlantin  some  dironic  diseases.  It  has  bem 
extamaUy  applied  as  a  lotim  in  cataneoas  affiMtlons.  It  is 
nmetiBies  snbstitnted  for  diying  oil  in  making  paint.  It  is 
nlao  employed  fta  preserving  the  metab  of  the  alxalies  potas- 
nam  and  sodinm,  which  cannot  be  lutpt  in  contact  with  any 
snbstance  containing  arygaa. 

The  Rangoon  petroleom  contains  Uie  eonponiKl  Parafline. 
This  substance  nas  also  been  obtained  pare  in  a  liquid 
form  from  the  coal-pita  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  need  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction  of  machinery  as  a  sab- 
stitnte  for  sperraHiil.  It  is  now  obtained  artificially  from 
coal,  and  also  in  a  solid  form,  from  which  candles  are  made. 

(Dana,  Manual  of  JIffytavlegjf  j  Gngoty;  SmtAoeb  of 
Oroanic  Chemistry.) 

NAPHTHAUNE.  [CBunsTRT,  &  2.1 

NAPIER,  SIR  CHARLES  JAMES,  O.C3.,  was  the 
eiUest  son  of  C<donel  the  Hon.  G.  Napier,  comptroller  of 
Mconnta  in  Irdand,  by  the  lAdy  Sarah  Lntnox,  daoghter  of 
Charles,  second  dnke  of  Richmond.  He  was  bom  at  White- 
hall, on  the  10th  of  Angnst,  1732.  Having  received  his 
early  education  nnder  his  father  in  Ireland,  he  obtained  his 
first  commission  as  ensign  in  the  SSnd  foot  before  he  had 
completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  first  saw  active  service 
daring  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  again  in  the  insnrree- 
tion  of  1803.  In  1806,  having  obtained  his  company,  be 
joined  the  British  forces  in  Spain,  and  conunanded  the  60Ui 
regiment  of  foot  daring  the  terrible  retreat  on  Comnna  nnder 
Sir  John  Moore,  on  which  occasion  be  received  five  wounds 
and  waa  taken  pitoner.  Being  allowed  to  go  to  England 
on  parole,  he  ronnd  his  Mends  actoally  in  monming  for 
Um  as  dmd,  and  administering  his  efieots ;  and  he  employed 
his  period  of  compulsory  inactivity  by  writing  on  ooHonies, 
colonisation,  and  military  law,  and  an  essay  on  the  state  of 
Irc^fld.  In  1809  he  again  joined  the  British  army  in  the 
Peninsula  as  a  volnnteer.  He  had  two  horses  shot  nader 
faim  in  the  desperate  confiicts  on  the  banks  of  t^e  river 
Coa,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Baeaco;  he  also  took 
part  in  the  hard-fraght  battle  of  Fnentes  de  Ofioro,  and  in 
the  second  siege  of  Badajoz,  as  well  as  in  a  considerable 
number  of  lesser  sHcinnidies.  In  1813  we  find  him  serving 
in  a  floating  expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  occapyii^  ms  time  by  the  capture  of  American  vessels, 
and  frequent  descents  upon  the  coast.  He  returned  to 
Europe  a  few  davs  too  late  to  be  present  at  the  battie  of 
Watmoo,  thoDch  he  took  part  in  the  storming  of  CamlHi^, 
and  MconpudM  the  foim  army  to  Paris, 


Not  long  after  this,  whil<e  stationed  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
he  was  appointed  govemor  of  CephalMiia.  Here  his  admi- 
mstrative  powers  were  first  developed ;  and  the  success  of 
his  governorship  is  proved  by  the  fuit  that  to  ti^e  day  of  his 
death  the  Cephalonese  called  him  their  <  father,'  and  sent  to 
him  an  aanaal  tfibnte  <tf  the  podnee  of  their  vines.  While 
holding  this  post  he  jraied  with  Lwd  Byron  in  a  sidisme  for 
tiie  deliTecanee  of  Oneee.  He  was  AtniXy  aftermrds 
Bapeneded<— an  eveot  which  he  regarded,  whether  rightly  «c 
wrongly,  as  a  gre^  aSnmt  and  indignity. 

After  a  short  command  of  the  military  district  of  the 
nvth  of  England,  in  1838  and  1839,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  now 
a  major-general,  was  ordered  in  1841  to  take  command 
of  the  army  in  Bengal.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  his 
career.   At  Bombay  he  attracted  attention  by  bis  energetic 

Elans  of  military  reform,  to  which  he  continned  to  devote 
imself  until  tlie  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborougb  to  the 
governor-generalship  of  India.  At  his  sngcestion  Sir  Charles 
Napier  drew  out  uie  plan  of  an  A^an  Campaign.  Sinde 
at  this  time  was  in  a  very  disordered  condition,  and  the 
British  influence  and  prestige  had  been  much  impured  by 
the  disasters  in  CabuL  The  Amem  td  Sinde  weze  per* 
fidions,  and  as  they  would  he  bound  1^  no  treaty,  he  resonred 
to  subdne  them  by  open  attack.  From  de  first  his  plana 
were  eminently  sneeessfoL  He  blew  up  die  fortress  tA 
Emaam  Ghur,  which  was  always  deemed  impregnable. 
Having  accomplished  this  «cpIoit,  which  was  diaracterised 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  extraordinary  of  all  military  feats,  he  pressed  on,  and 
with  a  very  inferior  force  in  point  of  nambers  rented  tlie 
Ameers  at  Meeanee,  February  17, 1843.  In  -a  few  days  the 
army  took  possession  of  Hyderabad,  and  outflanking  Shera 
Mohammed  (sumamed  the  Lion)  by  a  dexterous  manceavre, 
drove  him  from  the  field  with  prod^ous  slaughter.  Having 
now  become  master  of  the  fair  territory  of  Sinde,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  .set  vigoroogly  to  work  to  improve  its  con- 
dition. Here-organised  the  native  society,  re-oistribnted  the 
coUeetorates  of  taxes,  amdiorated  the  native  law,  pnt  down 
the  'settee*  system,  and  set  the  tsnnre  of  land  on  a  more  just 
and  jndieioas  footing.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  oanying  ont 
these  reforms  Lord  Ellenboron^  was  recalled  by  the  fUst 
India  Compai^,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  felt  that  he  had  lost 
his  best  friend  and  supporter.  His  Indian  services  are  thus 
summed  up,  in  the  words  of  his  brother  Sir  William  Napier, 
in  his  '  Narrative  of  the  Administration  of  Scinde :  * — "  Two 
years  only  elapsed  since  he  quitted  Sukkur  to  make  war 
on  the  Ameers,  and  in  that  time  be  had  made  the  march  to 
Emaum  Ghur  in  the  great  desert,  gained  two  great  battles, 
reduced  four  la^  and  many  smaller  fortresses,  eaptorsd  six 
sovereign  princes,  and  B(d>dued  a  great  kingdom.  He  created 
and  put  into  activity  a  permanent  civil  administration  in  all 
its  branches,  conciliated  the  affiaction  of  the  different  races 
vriudi  inhabited  Scinde,  had  seized  all  the  points  of  an 
intfteate  foaa^  pdiey,  commenced  a  nnmber  of  militair 
and  other  wdl-eonridered  public  wo^  and  planned  stiU 
greater  ones,  not  only  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the  moment, 
but  having  also  a  pros^pective  utility  of  aim."  And  all  these 
works  he  performed  m  spite  of  a  press  of  correspondence, 
long  journeys  on  cam^s  and  horseback  beneath  a  tropical 
son,  and  nnder  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  illness,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  and  in  spite  of  every  mortification  that 
inalice  and  intrigne  could  devise  against  him.  ITnwilHng  to 
leave  Sinde  without  some  permanent  proof  of  his  ascend- 
ancy over  the  popular  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
contributed  to  its  temporal  prosperity,  be  persuaded  the 

a 'a  to  cha^  the  feudal  sy^m  of  lai^tenore  for  that  of 
ord  and  tenant,  considering  that  sach  was  the  best  plan 
of  formuig  loyal  subjects  by  raising  a  class  of  farmers  and 
smsll  landbMders  attached  to  the  government  by  ties  of  a 
person^  and  pecuniary  interest. 

In  1847  Sir  Chsries  Napier  returned  home,  and  met  with 
an  enthnsiastie  reception  ;  bat>  ever  ready-at  the  call  of  duty, 
be  re-embarked  for  India  in  March  1849,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  on  hearing  of  the  then  recent 
reverses  whi^  we  had  sustained  in  the  Sikh  campaign. 
Happily  however  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay  he  found  that 
the  tide  had  tamed,  and  tiiat  his  military  services  were  no 
longer  needed.  There  was  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the 
field,  and  no  principality  to  administer ;  so  he  set  his  active 
mind  to  work  forthwith  to  earry  ont  a  system  of  military 
reform,  his  immediate  object  beii^  to  school  the  luxury  and 
extravaganee of  the  Briw  officers  Into  aj||mple  and^sevcre 
modaoflhing.  Inthii«or^.h^  w^i^)j3);a^^ 
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H«  rrtoratd  to  BiiiM  in  ISSO^bst  hii  bailtii  aad  ^ts 
vsra  fittt  fiuling,  and  th«  lait  time  tiut  he  meered  jo  pnUio 
WM  on  tlw  oecui<»i  of  the  foMnl  <tf  Us  mmd  and  patsnn 
the  Duke  of  Wellinjrton,  in  November  IBW.  He  dif^  of  a 
l^ual  deflUne  at  Oaklands,  hii  teat,  Mar  Portuoontb,  on 
tbe  88th  of  Aivut,  like  a  gallant  «otdier»  nodar  Uw 
old  coJoon  of  the  SS&d  nigiment  aad  ether  ttqihieB  of  hU 
Enropean  and  Indian  oareer,  and  waa  bniied  in  the  ground 
aitacned  to  the  ganiaen  diapel  at  Landport,  near  Ports- 
mouth. Sir  Charles  Napier  was  twiea  mBiTiad--Srat  in  1 827, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Oakley,  Eaq.,  of  Deal,  Kent, 
by  vham  he  bad  two  daa^tem  t  and  secondly,  in  1630,  to 
Franoee,  daughter  of  William  Philipps,  Eeq,,  and  vidow  of 
C^ain  B.  Alcockf  &.  N.  A  bnmte  atatne  of  tho  awqnerar 
of  Sinde  hu  htea  aiMtad  by  nbanipUon  in  Tnblgar^oan. 

NAPLES.— Th9  ooaUneatal  tenritoriea  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  SlaUei  ue  divided  iato  10  provinceg^  the  araa* 
anbdiTitiona,  and  pi^nlatMin  of  vrtii«h  are  given  m  the  anb* 
joined  table.  The  piovinaea  beywd  the  Faro  an  g^v« 
under  Sicii.t,  &  % 


SqoanUilei. 

Dlatriots. 

ConnnitiM. 

PppDjattou  in 

1851. 

Napoli  . 

381 

4 

65 

822,142 

Tem-di-LaToro  *  . 

2,493 

5 

230 

752,012 

Prfndpkto  CImi 

2,262 

4 

168 

558,809 

FrindpaM  Cltrft  .  . 

1,407 

3 

1S3 

883,414 

Builiottft 

i,UB 

4 

lai 

501,Q23 

OapltoMtft  .       .  . 

8.916 

3 

63 

318,416 

TemdiBHt  . 

8,358 

8 

88 

497,483 

T«M4*OtrBto  .  . 

%B7l 

leo 

409.000 

3.619 

4 

146 

438,811 

Cdtbri*  Ulta  (HO  • 

2,063 

i 

151 

381,147 

Calabri«Ultn(I.}  . 

3,194 

3 

104 

319,662 

Moliee  or  Sumio 

1.777 

8 

125 

360,549 

Abruzzo  Citn     .  . 

1.243 

3 

121 

312,399 

Abruno  Ultra  (II.)  , 

2,519 

3 

no 

329,131 

Abruzzo  Ultn  (L)  . 

1,297 

3 

72 

231,747 

Totid 

32,475 

32 

1840 

9,612,892 

Population  of  Sioil^  tt  th«  Cennii  oT  IBM 

2,091,580 

Tc»telp(^nil»tlonoftkokla0do«oft)wTwoKdIiw  . 

8,704.473 

[pEHBBOKKflBIRI.] 

NABCIS6U8,  a  genus  of  Planta  beloaging  to  the  olaas 
Endogens  and  the  natural  order  Amai^ulaftcB,  among 
which  it  is  known  by  its  flowers  growing  upon  a  acapa,  and 
havinga  ccp  at  their  mouth ;  the  itameoa,  which  are  oppoeite 
the  sepals  boing  longer  than  Ihe  othen.  It  coatiats  of  bulbooa 
plants  principally  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  Eurt^. 

The  iQllowing  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Earopeao  speciea 
of  thia  genus  given  in  Mr.  Wood*a  *  Tooriat'a  Flora 

A.  Leavfls  flat,  linear,  obtaae;tabe  of  eorolla  abort, 
obversely  conical;  crown  campanulate  dentate. 

P«i«fono«tMtM.  the  Daffbdih  Scape  2-eclged  striate ; 
flowers  nearly  sessile  in  sheath ;  crown  erect,  nearly  as  long 
as  segmei^ts  of  corolla ;  Btameus  eijnal.   Il  ia  fwmdln  woodi 
and  meadows  throughout  Europe. 
J^.  minor,  a  native  of  Europe. 

incamparabUia  has  the  scape  2-edged.  U  ia  found  in 
France  and  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  theMeditenaiUMi.  and 
is  naturalised  in  Great  Britain. 

A  Leavea  nearly  flat  j.  ilewen  hypocnterifefm. 

I.  Scape  Dearly  terets, 

if.  eaiathiniu.  Scape  2.4-flt»wewd.  A  native  ct  the  Isles 
of  Olenans  and  of  Bnttany. 

jr.tiubiu*.  Scape  S^flowered.  Meditemmaan  and  France. 

Jf.  cAf^ionMift.  Soape  8-lO.flowand.  Fonnd  near 
Gi-asse,  m  Franea 

II.  Seape  S-edged. 

a.  Crown  yellow. 
N.podicut.  Scape  1-flowered ;  petalawhita.  Uiileniid 
on  open  heatby  fields  in  Norfolk  and  Ken^  in  Great  Britain  ; 
it  "also  fonnd  in  Auatria  and  various  parte  of  Italy. 
^■^■TodiifioruM.   Scape l-flowered i  striata.  Itulenndin 
Austria,  Styria,  and  the  Vallais. 

^jy.'  linear-obtuse  keeled  leaves ;  eoape  com- 
ptenied,  S-edgad,  itriated,  S-flowered,  cnwiMd,  ve^  ihorW 


concave,  ovulate  at  the  pale  maiipn  \  the  petals  of  *  ml* 

Bulphnr  colour.  It  ia  fonnd  ia  sandy  fields  in  the  amitA  of 
England,  and  in  Ireland  ;  also  m  Franee  and  Italy. 

S.fXUuitu,  N.pracox,  and  N^ToMtta,  aiaotiut  Eimpeu 
^•eiee  belonging  to  this  aectioa. 

h.  Crown  and  petals  wlute. 
N.  polyan&m.  'Scape  slightly  S-edged,  8-SO-flow«nd.  It 
is  found  near  Toulon  and  Nice,  in  stony  plaoea. 

nMWM.  Scape  6-10-flowezed.  It  ts  a  nativ*  of 
France. 

WMiaHor,  Sc^  10-lS-flowered.  It  la  fonnd  at  the 
biae  of  Vesnvina. 

O.  Leaves  cenvolnto-eetaoeoia. 

N.  teroHnva.  Scape  1-flowered.  It  is  found  near  Palemo, 
on  open  hills. 

JV.  cupaniania  has  the  scape  1-7-flowered,  and  is  foud  am 
the  «iasts  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 

J).  Leaves  aemi-cylindrical  and  channeled. 

iyr.IeeAishaatheseiV*  l-S-^ovsiad.  Fonnd  ntfarOniss^ 

in  France. 

iV.  ocAroZnwHi.  Besg*  d^flomred.  Found  in  M4i 
near  Toulon. 

iV.  odonts.  Seape  1-6-flowand.  Jt  is  femd  ia  tbs  fisldi 

and  olive-grounds  of  Lucca. 

N.  JonquiUa,  the  Jonquil.  Sespe  S-6-flowered.  It  ii 
found  in  Italy.  N.  intermeditu  is  probably  a  variety  of  this 
species. 

N.  Bvibocodium.  Scape  1-flowered.  A  native  of  heaths 
in  France. 

The  species,  from  tfleir  hardiness  «r  pf  tohata,  or  sweat 
smell,  have  looff  hem  favowite  objects  of  ooltivatii^ 
especially  the  D^odils,  Jonquils,  and  Taaettas.  A  voy  fvU 
aaconnt  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  '  AmaryllidacesB  *  ef 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Ilerber^  p.  28S  (Svo^ 
London,  1837),  who  however  divides  the  genu  into  six 
others,  after  the  example  of  Salisbury  and  Haworth  ;  bat  as 
those  genera  are  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  botanists,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  ^nus  Oorbularia,  no  account 
need  be  given  of  then.  With  r^rd  to  Cor^ularia,  te 
which  the  name  of  Hoop- Petticoat  Naroissus  ia  given,  and  of 
which  five  supposed  species  are  enumerated,  the  peculisr 
f<Hra  of  the  flower  and  the  d^c^  stamena  of  that  ^ant 
may  perhaps  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  genus ; 
the  ipeoies  ue  pretty,  all  yellow  flowwmd,  with  the  'sii^ 
exceptioii  of  O,  SMiwriea,  a  little  plant  with  wiuta  fiomn 
found  on  die  moBntaioa  of  Kscajand  tha  Fyiaiis«e,-bnt  now 
lost  in  our  gardens. 

NATAL,  a  British  colony  on  the  sonth-east  eoaat  «t 
Africa,  is  bounded  S.W.  by  the  river  Umtacoone  (abont  3D 
miles  W.  from  the  Umzincua,  the  previous  boondwy),  N.E. 
by  the  river  Tngala,  N.W.  by  the  Drachenben  or  Qoatb- 
lamba  Mountains,  and  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ooeau.  The 
colony  liea  between  29°  20'  and  30«  fia  S.  lat,  S^'  40*  ani 
31°  86'  E.  long.  The  area  is  abont  20,000  sqanre  milo. 
The  white  population  in  1863  was  7029,  tha  native  don- 
lation  112,988. 

The  Dracbenberg  or  Quathlamba  Mountains  fcnn  a  broad 
laage  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  a  distaaee 
varying  from  60  to  00  niles  from  the  shore.  The  avasfft 
height  of  the  range  may  be  eatimated  at  6000  or  BOUO  ittet 
above  the  aea,  and  the  anmmits  are  eovered  with  snow  u 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  On  the  north-was t,  or  intenor 
■da,  a  table-land  slopes  gradually  down  almost  from  the 
samnits  of  the  mouutaina.  exhibiting  extensive  plains,  diver- 
sified by  a  few  isolated  moantain-groups  and  low  nao^  of 
bills.  There  is  ne  pass  in  the  whole  range  between  S8P  2ff 
and  31°  S-  let.  practicable  for  horses  or  wheel  eaniages,  and 
there  are  very  few  for  pedestrians.  Coal  occurs  not  far  firoia 
the  sources  of  the  Tugala,  and  ironstone  is  frequoitly  found. 
Copper  bas  been  discovered  within  20  milsa  of  Piet«rmaritx> 
burg.  In  Natsl  the  country  gradually  rises  from  tha  sea  te 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  few  mountain  groups  occur, 
which  are  o&ets  from  the  Drachenbeig  range.  The  country 
is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale. 

The  liven  are  very  numerous,  and  all  flow  eastward  te 
Uie  aea.  Two  of  the  largest  are  the  Tugala  and  the  Umxin- 
cula  t  tliey  both  rise  in  the  Draehenbere  Moontaina.  The 
Tugala  receives  sevet^  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Bufl'alo  River,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  bomuiaij 
to  the  north,  and  tlw  Bushman  River ;  and  it  reaches  tu 
u.  4n  QQO  1 V  R  1.f    ai«  OR'  V.  |.>ii^^^l^^  jl^  at  tht 


sea  in  29°  16^  S.  lat.,  31«  26'  £. 
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iBOoa,  and  k  not  umipHHB.  The  0nt^ealtt  fiowi  thnnuh 
m  rognd  and  almoit  inacoeuiUe  oooittiTi  and  fidls  into  w 
■M  STSO*  W  S.  lat,  89'  80'  E.  bog. 

Along  tlM  «out,  m  mmmer,  tho  amnwe  tempentore  Ib 
aboat  74"  Fahr. ;  in  vioter  aboat  63*.  Neanr  Oie  moon* 
tidos  the  elimate  beeomes  colder.  The  taiuajKiwnlly  com- 
nence  in  Mareh,  and  end  in  September,  fnmnder-atornui 
«n  of  £reqnent  occmtence,  atid  are  v&ej  Tiole&t.  The  eUtoate, 
on  the  whole,  is  pleasant  and  healthjr. 

The  climate  and  soil  have  been  fonnd  Bnitahle  for  the 
cotton-plantj  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  cnltivated  profit- 
ably. Indigo,  angar,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  sugar  and  coffee  vill  become  articles  of  export. 
Tobacco,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  plne-spples,  and 
pumpkins  are  raised  in  abundance.  Cattle  thrive  well ;  but 
the  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
wwL  Horses  are  liable  to  sickness  in  the  Wting  months, 
and  many  die.  The  soil  ia  generally  more  nrtile  than  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  nor  does  it  appear  to  saffar  so  rnndi  from 
droughts. 

The  elephant,  which  was  formerly  common  in  the  colony, 
is  now  nearly  driven  away.  The  lion  and  leopard  are  still 
met  with  along  the  mountain  rsngea.  Hyemas,  jackals,  wild 
Aog^,  ant-bears,  and  ponnipines  are  numerous.  The  hippo- 
potamus abonnds  in  several  of  the  rivera,  and  in  the  Tugala 
are  numbers  of  small  crocodiles.  The  larcer  antelopes  are 
becoming  scarce,  but  there  are  still  many  ol  the  emaller  ones. 
the  vulture,  rock-eagle,  and  Kaffir  crane  are  common. 
Several  valuable  timber-trees  grow  on  the  deCliTitles  of  the 
mountains  and  in  the  mountain  valleys. 

The  colony  of  Natal  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Pleter- 
manbdmrg,  D'Urban,  Umvoti,  Irapa&nl),  Tugala,  and  Umnn- 
j^,  and  a  tract  In  the  south-weat  part  of  the  territory.  The 
principal  town  in  the  colony  Is  Ptetermwitabiiry,  rounded 

the  Dutch  boera  in  1840,  and  containing  aboot  3000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  situated  on  an  offset  of  the  Drachenberg  Moun- 
tams.  in  S9°  30'  S.  lat.,  30°  S'  E.  long.,  about  60  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Port  Natkl.  It  contains  a  barrack,  ordnance 
storey  and  Dutch,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  places  of  wor- 
ship. It  IB  well  supplied  with  water.  JO'  Vrhan,  the  only 
port  of  the  colony,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  inlet 
called  Port  Natal,  which  is  a  bay  completely  landlocked, 
and  affording  good  anchorage.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and 
is  impeded  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  sometimes  not  more 
than  two  fathoms  of  water.  The  cape  at  the  entrance  of 
Port  Natal  is  in  29'  63"  S.  lat.,  31"  2*  E.  long.  Verulam, 
Windsor,  and  Western  are  the  largest  of  the  viBagea. 

The  white  population  of  the  colony  is  mostly  composed  of 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  who  remained  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  been  in  1843,  and  of  the  immigntita  who  have  ainee 
arrived  chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  Toe  native  population, 
consisting  mostly  of  Tulas,  are  an  intelligent  and  docile 
people,  and  make  excellent  servants.  They  are  scattered  in 
ktaals  along  the  hanks  of  the  riven,  and  round  the  mission 
stations  along  the  coast  and  western  hoondary.  The  British 
commissioner  manages  the  affiiirs  of  the  aborigines,  and  is 
T^arded  as  their  protector  and  chief.  British,  American, 
and  Norwegian  missionary  societies  have  mission  stations  in 
the  colony. 

Natal  has  a  lientenant-govemor,  who  Is  assisted  hy  an 
attorney-general  and  an  auditor-general,  a  collector  of  cus- 
toms, a  surveyor-general,  a  crown  prosecutor,  and  a  govern- 
ment secretary,  who  form  a  legislative  and  executive  council. 
The  revenue  m  1854  amounted  to  38,454/  13«. ;  the  expen- 
diture to  81,042^.  12«.,  the  excess  of  expenditure  ov«r 
income  having  arisen  chiefly  from  Uie  coUtmction  of  public 
bnildings,  roads,  &e.  The  imports  In  1804  amounted  to 
1S4.78S.  ttf,  9d. ;  the  exporU  of  colonial  produce  to  37,039/. 
Via.,  of  which  the  wool  exported  was  valued  at  M41f.  iSf. 
A  bishopric  of  Natal  was  created  in  1853.  There  are 
episcopal  ministers  at  Pietermaritzbnrg  and  D*lTrban. 

Hie  colony  of  Natal  owes  its  Origin  to  the  Dutch  boeis 
(farmers),  who  in  the  year  1836  emigrated  northward  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  established  tnem- 
selves  in  small  communities,  with  their  families  and  cattle, 
in  diiferent  parts  of  the  nnoccapied  territory.  These  emi- 
grants in  1838  employed  their  Commandant,  Pieter  Relief,  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  Dingaan,  the  chief  of  the  Zoolooa. 
Retief  crossed  the  Drachenberg  Monntaina,  accompanied  by 
70  or  80  hxmen,  and  their  nunilies  and  attendants,  who 
Tinted  Dingaan  at  his  place  of  residence,  preparatory  to 
farming  their  intended  establishment  in  the  Tudnity  of  Fort 
NataL   They  were  received  by  the  Zooloo  chief  and  his 


warriojB  witfi  erveiy  demtntstration  of  ktndnesa,  hut  were 
tnaehooody  nnonnded  and  slain  in  the  midst  of  profess- 
edly friendly  feetivltiet.  The  farmers  scattered  over  the 
territory  wen  next  attaeked  saeeessiTely,  and  upwunls  of 
600  men,  women,  and  children  im»  killed,  besides  those 
who  had  been  previously  massacred  at  Dingaan's  residence. 
The  ffmat  bodr  of  emigrants,  who  still  imnained  behind  the 
Dnwhenbog  Mountains,  sent  off  expe^Uod  after  expedition 
against  Dingaan,  and  at  length,  in  Febmaiy  1839,  succeeded 
in  putting  him  to  flight.  The  greater  part  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  then  removed  to  Port  Natal,  wnere,  in  December 
1639,  they  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag,  and  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  with  Andries  Wllhelm  Prelorins  for  presi- 
dent The  British  government  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
independence,  and  £Hr  George  Niq)ier,  then  governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  sent  some  troops  to  take  possession  of  Port 
Natal.  Tni^  entrenched  themselves,  ana  maintained  their 
position  tin  the  arrival  of  ronloreemeiits  \j  sea.  In  June 
1849,  when  the  Dutdi  were  compelled  to  snbtut.  By  a 
proclamation  dated  Amcnat  21, 1846,  the  oolony  at  Natal 
was  established  by  the  British  government. 

NATURALIZATION.  A  ^ple  and  ioexpensiTe  method 
of  obtaining  naturalizatdon  has  been  provided  by  the  statute 
7  &  8  Tict.,  c.  66,  which  enables  the  Home  Secretary  to 
give  a  certificate  entitling  an  alien,  on  his  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity,  to  all  the  capacities  and  rights  of  a 
British  subject,  except  those  of  sittingln  Parliament,  or 
being  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  capacities  and 
rights,  when  granted,  are  considered  to  confer  on  the  alien 
a  temporary  character  only  as  a  subject ;  that  is,  the  alien 
cannot,  on  returning  to  his  own  country,  there  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag,  as  if  he  were  a  natural-horn 
subject.  The 'same  statute  declares  the  right  of  every  aKm 
amg  to  hold  every  species  of  personal  property,  except  chat- 
teb  real ;  and  every  nvubnc  oHett  an^  to  hold  lands  or 
houses  fin*  reddenti^  tiade,  business,  or  mannbctore,  for  ■ 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  yeats:  thli  occupation  no^ 
however,  eonfeiriiig  Any  nght  to  vote  »r  a  representative  in 
Parliament. 

The  statute  enables  all  persolii  bom  abroad  of  a  mo&er 
who  is  a  tiatural-bom  subject,  to  take  any  real  or  personal 
estate  by  devise,  purchase,  or  succession ;  and  it  naturalises 
(b  facto  any  alien  woman  who  mairies  a  British  subject ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  notorious  Mrs.  Manning  when 
indicted  with  her  husl>and  for  murder,  was  held  not  entitled 
to  a  jury  de  medietau  Ungoa. 

NAUTOO.  rtTTAH.] 

NAVARRET'B,  MARTIN  FERNANDEZ  DB,  aSpsP 
nish  sdentiflc  naval  officer  and  historical  investigator, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  light  materiaU  of  un* 
usual  talne.   He  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Abalos  in  Old 


St.  John  of  Jenualem  on  the  9th  of  August  1768,  or  thna 
months  before  he  was  three  vears  old.  The  Count  of 
PefiaSorida,  the  patron  of  the  school  of  Vergara,  where  ha 
studied  Latin  and  mathematics,  took  a  fancy  to  acnd  to  Den 
Tomas  Iriarte,  the  then  fashionable  poet,  the  verses  in  which 
some  of  the  boys  had  eelebratea  his  popular  poem  of 
'Music  *  and  Iriarte  was  so  pleased  with  those  of  ^vwrrete 
that  he  began  a  literary  correspondence  with  him,  and  in- 
vited the  young  scholar  to  visit  him  at  his  house  at  Madrid. 
Soon  after,  in  1780,  Navarrete  entered  the  naval  service, 
and  became  a '  guatdia  marina,'  or  midshipman,  at  Ferrol. 
In  tile  next  year,  on  hoard  of  the  Concepdiw,  he  was  one  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cordova,  which,  dnriag  that  part  of 
the  American  war,  craised  unassailed  in  Oe  fiiulieh  Chan- 
nel ;  and  he  was  at  the  disastrous  attack  oftheSpanidt 
Hoatiug  batteries  on  Gibraltar,  in  September  1788.  Aitsc 
some  cruises  aeainst  the  Moors  and  Algerines,  Navan^ 
was,  In  1789,  obliged  to  qnit  active  service  for  soma  time  on 
account  of  the  state  of  lus  health,  and  his  efaaiaoter  of  a 
naval  and  literary  man  combined  procured  for  him  the  com- 
mission from  the  new  king,  Charles  IV„  to  examine  the 
national  archives  to  form  a  collection  of  d^mments  relative 
to  the  naval  histoiy  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  that 
of  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  have  conferred  such  im- 
mortal honour  on  Spain.  This  was  the  commenoement  of 
Navatreta's  creat  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  did  not 
appear  till  thirty-six  years  after.  In  1793  the  Spanish  de- 
cluation  of  war  against  the  French  repubUcjw»lled  him  to 
sea,  and  in  1796  the  declaiatign  ^^j^^i^^^^^l^^t 
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Bin  tliflre;  bat  hur  health  vas  still  wuk,  and  vhan  in 

1797  his  friend  Langaia  became  minutei  of  nuurine  he  pro- 
Tuied  NaTsirete  (now  risen  to  the  raok  of  captain  in  tiia 
navy)  with  a  post  in  his  office  at  Madrid.  His  hfe  after  this 
appears  to  have  been  as  nndistorbed  by  violent  chanaeB  as  a 
life  in  that  conntry  and  time  coold  possibly  be.  At  the  ont- 
set  of  the  war  of  indepeodftnce  he  refused  to  accept  office 
under  the  French,  and  he  remoTed  to  Seville,  bat  he  took  no 
active  share  in  the  war.  He  was  re^instated  in  office  as  soon 
as  Ferdinand  ratnniedj  and  for  maur  yean  continned  to  be 
the  ^reat  nand  anthonty  of  ^oain,  the  moving  power  of  the 
Admiralty,  althoti^  the  title  he  bore  vaa  t^  of  chief  of 
the  HydroRraphic  department,  to  which  ha  was  appointed  in 
1823.  In  the  midst  of  his  official  dories  his  zeal  for  litera- 
turt  never  slackened :  he  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of 
poems,  though  he  never  showed  them  to  any  bnt  his  most 
intiniste  friends.  As  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
he  prop<»ed,  abont  1816,  the  new  system  of  orthography 
which  was  adopted  for  its  Dictionary,  and  has  been  followed 
by  many  of  the  Spanish  writen.  .  As  secretaiy  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando,  which  is  that  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
he  was  always  at  his  post,  and  to  their  'Transactions,' 
and  those  of  the  Academy  of  History,  he  was  a  contributor 
of  valuable  papers.  He  was  also  the  author  of  nnmerons 
vroriLs,  soma  of  which  are  of  great  importance  from  the 
infonnation  they  contain.  He  held  bia  offices  and  also  a 
disttnguiahed  place  in  the  Utwary  society  of  Ma&id 
through  several  revolntiona ;  and  in  16S4,  when  the  Estatato 
Seal  eatabliidied  a  chamber  of  peers  on  the  French  model, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  peers  created.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
on  the  8th  of  October  1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

The  great  work  of  Navarreta  ia  the  *  Coleccion  de  los 
Viages  y  Descubrimientos  qoe  hicieron  por  Mar  los  £spa- 
noles  desde  fines  del  siglo  AV.'  ('  Collection  of  the  voyages 
and  maritime  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  since  the 
close  of  the  Ifith  centnry ').  The  work  was  to  cousist  of 
seven  quarto  volames  :  the  first  and  seetmd'were  pnblished 
in  1825,  the  third  in  1829,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1837, 
the  sixth  and -seventh,  chiefly  oonsisting  of  documents  re- 
lating to  Colvmbni,  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  bnt  the 
materiala  lor  them  were  left  at  Navarrete  at  his  death,  ar- 
ranged for  publicatioi  and  onfy  awaiting  tbs  introdnctions 
and  notes  he  intended  to  add  to  than.  Tha  book  is  d»* 
scribed  by  Humboldt  as  "  one  of  the  most  important  histo- 
rical monnments  of  modem  times."  Washington  Irving,  who 
went  to  Madrid  expressly  for  the  pnrpose  of  translating  it, 
afterwards  changed  his  mtention,  and  wove  the  new  matter 
which  it  supplied  into  the  *  Life  of  Colombns,*  in  which  in 
fact  little  belongs  to  Irving  except  the  style.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  materials  was  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  have  been  adopted  under  the  circo instances.  A 
French  banalation  of  Navarrete's  works  which  was  com- 
menced never  advanced  beyond  a  few  volumes.  Navanete 
via  a  man  who  let  no  day  go  by  without  searching  into 
something,  who  habitually  read  witii  a  pen  In  his  hand, 
who  had  an  excellent  memory  for  names  and  dates,  and 
other  small  fiwts  of  all  kind^  and  «  talent  for  combining 
Uieir  resulta ;  but  he  lacked  the  power  of  oondena^on ;  he 
was  not  the  man  to  write  a  European  classic ;  his  prejudice 
as  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school  influenced  not  only  his 
writings,  but  in  its  absolute  theory  interfered  with  his  d^- 
nity  as  an  historian.  Perhaps  he  did  himself  an  injury  by 
the  learning  with  which  he  loaded  (his  volumes.  In  hu 
'Coleccion 'the  number  of  new  documents  brought  forward 
in  the  first  two  volumes,  is  said  to  have  been  five  hundred, 
and  while  the  work  is  one  which  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  every  large  library,  and  necessaiy  to  be  consulted  by 
•wy  inquirer  into  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  little 
Tsaa  and  ia  nuiidy  known  as  a  mine  for  others  to  dig  in. 
One  of  the  most  intereitiojg  volnmes  ctf  the  Haklnyt  Soaety, 
Iflr.  Hajw'a  letters  of  CotamibDi,  ia  for  the  most  part  taken 
bom  it ;  bat  there  are  few  other  docnmenti  in  the  collection 
€i  such  surpassing  interest  as  these. 

The  other  great  work  with  whidi  Navarretawaieonneeted 
was  the  *  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  para  la  Historia 
de  Espana,'  or  *  Collection  of  Unpubliidied  Documents  for 
the  History  of  Spain,*  commenced  by  him  in  1642  in  oon- 

Ction  with  Don  Mi^el  Salri  and  Don  Pedro  Saint  de 
nda.  It  was  and  is  published  in  numbers,  and  one  of 
the  editors  on  bringing  a  number  to  Navarrete  once  remarked 
"Welt,  volume  three  is  done  at  Isstj"  "  Three,"  the  old 
man  replied  with  vivacity, ' '  1  vrish  tbere  were  three  hundred, 
and  that  I  saw  them  <m  my  shelves.  Without  such  pabli- 


sationa  we  shall  new  have  a  histeiy  of  Boiun.**  He  died 
when  it  had  reached  the  fifth  volume,  and  ute  last  numbers 
we  have  seen  belong  to  the  twenty-fifth,  and  were  issued 
in  1856,  by  Don  Miguel  de  Salvi  and  the  Marquis  de  Pldal, 
the  latter  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  and  also  emi- 
neut  as  a  man  of  letters.-  This  collectimi  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  now  publishing  in  Europe,  and  is,  like  Navairetd's 
previous  tme,  mdispensule  in  aveiy  large  library.  It  has 
been  frequently  laid  under  contnnitim  by  EngKdi  nd 
American  writen ;  in  paxticnlar  by  Mr.  Helps,  Mr.  PtmeiAt, 
and  Mr.  Slulii^. 

.  Among  Navarrete's  other  woikg  is  the  moat  ei^ioiu  Hfe 
CMTvantes  yet  written,  otuinally  prefixed  to  a  neweditiatt 
of  *  Don  Quixote,'  and  afterwards  separately  publidied  in 
1819.  It  contiuns  a  very  large  number  of  new  &cts  whid 
he  had  unearthed  by  patient  research.  A  work  entitled 
'  The  Life  and  WriUngs  of  Cervantes,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,' 
which  was  published  by  Tegg  in  1839  as  a  portion  of 
Murra;^'s  'Family  Library,*  appears  to  be  entirely  taken 
from  N  avarrete,  wiUiout  acbaowledgment ;  at  least  in  several 
passages  that  we  have  compared  we  have  been  nnable  to  dis- 
cover any  difference.  A  history  of  the  part  that  the 
Spaniards  took  in  the  Crusades,  which  vras  contributed  by 
Navarrete  to  the  'Memoirs'  of  the  Spani^  Academy  « 
History,  and  a  translation  <tf  which  was  inserted  by  Uieliand 
in  his  'Histoire  des  Cnrisadea,*  wasaportim  of  a  geneni  Idt- 
toiy  id  mariUme  affidrs  in  Sfain  which  be  left  bdund  him  coi^ 

5 lets,  aod  which  is  likely  to  be  puUidied  by  the  Spanish  Ae»< 
emy  of  History,  in  two  or  three  volumes  quarto.  Thataca- 
demy  issued  in  1 846 a  *  Dissertation  on  the  Histoiy^f  the  Nauti- 
cal iLod  Mathematical  Sciences  in  Spain,'  which  -Navarrete  had, 
it  is  said,  been  at  work  upon  occasionally  for  fifty  yeara. 
His  next  important  woric  after  that  is  a  view  of  the  dia- 
coveries  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  western  coasts  of  North 
America,  prefixed  to  a  narrative  of  the  '  Vo3rage  of  the  Sntil 
and  Mexican  on  the  Coasts  of  California,*  published  in  180S. 
The  book  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  disputes  between 
the  English  and  Anurican  gorenunenti  xespeetiiig  the 
Oregtm  territoty. 

'  A  eoUection  of  the  smaller  worka  of  Navaneie,  'Ci^eedon 
de  Opusoulos,*  waa  commenced  in  1848  by  his  sona,  bnt  baa 
not  bemi  eaxried  tether,  we  beli«ve,  than  two  Tolume^ 
though  it  vns  intended  to  consist  of  five  or  nx,  comprinif 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence,  and  an  extended  accouat 
of  his  life  and  times.  The  two  volumes  mainly  conart  of 
short  biographies  of  Spuiish  lileraly  men  and  leamen,  wfai^ 
had  mosuy  Iwen  scattered  in  pmodicala  and  banaaetiana  of 
academies. 

NAVENBY.  [LrNOOLMSBiaa.] 

NAVICULA.  [DiAToMACB*,  S.  a] 

NAVY  BAY,anaturalharbour  lying  between  the  Afhntie 
coast  of  New  Ocanada  and  the  island  of  ManzanUlL  Tbe 
island,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  a  mile  broad,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  trees  and  shrubs,  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  at  its  sonthetn  extremity  by  a  channel  of  about 
60  feetvride  and  abont  10  Ceet  in  d^th.  A  projecting;  reef 
stretching  out  firom  the  mainland  at  the  nnrth  iiiilaiu 
extremity  of  the  bay  forms  a  natural  breakwater.  The  bar* 
hour  thus  fimned  is  accessible  at  all  seasons ;  it  is  aoeore  in 
every  wind,  with  a  depth  of  6  to  7  fathoms  in  the  mi<MIe, 
and  3  to  4  fiithoms  within  60  feet  of  the  shore,  and  capable 
of  containing  300  sail.  Navy  Bay  ia  the  Atlantic  terminoa 
of  tiie  Panama  railway,  which  from  hence  to  Oatun  (7  ndlas) 
is  carried  over  a  swamp  supported  on  piles.  A  l^flmna 
has  been  erected  at  the  western  point  of  the  island. 

AtpintDall  city,  founded  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the  idan^ 
the  terminus  oi  the  railway,  and  is  now  the  depot  61  the 
eastern  side  of  tbe  isthmus,  instead  of  Cbagres,  mm  which 
it  is  distant  7  miles,  and^ which  baa  been  since  nearly  alto- 
gether abandoned 

NAYLAND.  [Sdfiole.] 

NEANDER,  JDHANN^  AUGUST  WILHELl^  Fn- 
imac  of  llie<do^  in  the  Univmity  of  Berlin,  and  n  mam- 
ber  of  the  Cqpsistory  of  the  jKOvinoe  of  Brandeubni;g^  wni 
bom  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Odttingen,  on  the  15th  of  Jiauiy 
1789.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  Hambuix,  where  be 
vras  educated  at  the  0]rnmasium,  and  at  the  Johaaneum,  a 
college  founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathedral,  in  which  is 
placed  a  large  public  library.  While  pursuing  bis  studies 
here  he  became  a  sincere  and  eealous  convert  to  the  Christian 
faith,  assuming  tbe  name  of  Neander  ('a  new  man,*  fmn  tbe 
Greek)  on  his  baptism.  He  tiien,  in  1806,  repaired  to  tbe 
University  of  Ralls  to  study  theoIoe^^«and  thente  removed 
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to  that  (tf  OtSttiBgeii.  After  a  ihort  ilar  la  BamlniTg,  in 
1811,  be  tnuuferred  himself  to  the  JJwwaAjvi  Heidelberg, 
vhere  his  Temerkable  theologieal  attaiiimenti  obtaiiwd  him 
in  1812  the  ritnatioii  of  FrofeeKV  EztnonliDaiy  of  Tb«<dogv ; 
and  in  the  same  year  his  repatation  occasioned  him  to  t>e 
called  to  a  similar  office  in  the  UniTenity  of  Berlin.  From 
that  time  his  whole  life  vas  devoted  to  the  adTancement  (tf 
Christianitv  hj  his  writings,  which  have  eontinned  to  gain  an 
eTer-«xtending  infiuence,  and  to  the  intereata  of  the  nniTer- 
lity  and  of  the  students  under  his  care.  The  earliest  pub- 
lish^ work  which  establiahed  hie  repataUon  was  'The 
Emperor  Jnlian  and  his  Times,*  ^ich  at  <mee  ihowed  that 
in  this  branch  of  Church  history  he  was  ft  master  of  his  art. 
This  speared  in  181S ;  in  1813  was  issued  '  St.  Bernard 
and  his  Times,*  and  others  followed--on  the  printnpal  Gnostie 
mteois,  on  St  Chiyeontom  and  the  Eastem  <%nreb,  <m 
Tertnlliaa  and  his  vritingi^  '  Memorable  Ooennenees  fiom 
the  Histoiy  of  Chriatianitjuid  ChristiaD  Life,*  between  1818 
and  1836.  These  howvrer  were  oulj  the  preparatory  labonta 
for  hia  valuable  work,  *  Univwrsal  History  of  the  Christian 
Religitm  and  Chorch,*  in  0  vols.,  ianied  saecessively  between 
1820  and  1840.  The  huitoiy,  he  says,  is  at  once  a  speak- 
ing proof  of  tiie  Di'rine  power  of  ^ristiamty ;  a  achool  of 
Cbrutian  experience;  a  voice  sonDding  thronj^  centuries 
for  the  edification,  ttae  instrootioQ,  and  the  wamiac  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  hear."  The  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  faith  during  the  Apostolic  timea  formed  the  snb- 
ject  of  hia  next  work,  *  Qeschichte  der  PSanzong  nnd  Leitting 
der  Kirche  dorch  die  Apostel,'  in  S  vols.,  pnbliahed  in 
1832-33.  In  these  works  he  haa  With  great  ability  combated 
the  neol(^sm  and  rationalism  so  prevahait  in  Genuay,  to 
which  he  waa  ever  as  active  an  (^>pouBnt  aa  SeUbienDaNiw, 
Henntenbe^,  m  Tholnok*  In  188S  he  isaned  '  Daa  Leben 
Jesn  m  sainem  geeduehtligen  gaaammenhange  *  ('  The  Life  oi 
Jesoa  in  its  Historical  B«lationa  *),  a  work  which  was  written 
in  direct  refutation  of  that  of  Stranes  bearing  a  similar  titl^ 
and  which  with  his  *  General  History  of  ue  Chareh,*  and 
the  '  Histoiy  of  the  Apoetolic  Church,'  have  had  great  influ- 
ence in  England,  and  been  highly  valned.  His  repatation  as 
a  lecturer  was  ^o  great,  and  his  lectures  were  numeroosly 
attended.  After  a  short  illneaa  he  died  on  July  14,  1860. 
His  smaller  occasional  vnitings  were  collected  by  himself, 
and  published  in  1829  under  the  title  of  '  Kleinen  Gel^n- 
heitsschriften,*  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kble  S(toiety  of  Berlin, 
of  which  he  was  always  an  earnest  siipport«r.  The  '  Life  of 
Christ,'  *  History  of  Christianity,'  '  History  of  the  Planting 
of  Chriatianitr  and  of  the  Apostolic  CSioreh,'  and  other  of  his 
vorka  have  been  translated  into-  English,  and  form  a  yart  (rf 
BohnVi  'Ecdesiastieal  library.* 

NEBKASKA,  a  Territoiy  of  tbe  United  States  of  North 
AmericB,  establisbed  by  Act  of  Congress  1864,  occupies  the 
tract  of  unreclaimed  country  north  m  the  Nebraska  River  up 
to  42°  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  atate  of  Iowa,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Missouri  River  ;  N,  by  the  North- 
West  territory  j  W.  oy  the  Rock^  Mountains,  whidi  divide 
it  from  the  Or^on  and  Utah  Territories ;  and  S.  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  Kansas.  The  area  is  330,866  aqoan  milee.  The 
populatioa  in  1856  was  10,716. 

TMs  conntry  and  Kansas  have  hitherto  been  usually  spoken 
of  together  [Kansas,  S.  S\  and  the  descriptions  published 
have  included  b<^.  Liu  Kausa^  Nehraaka  luu  on  the 
east,  extending  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  extensive 
tnu^  of  i^rairie  lands ;  on  the  west  a  bn^un  and  hilly 
country,  rising  into  the  monntainons  tract  of  the  Boeky 
Mountun  range  ;  '^ile  the  centre  is  oocuined  1^  a  broad 
apparently  irreclaimable  waste,  forming  the  northern  part  of 
the  Great  American  Desert,  and  the  home  of  numerous  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Indians.  But  Nebraska  has  a  larger  share 
than  Kansas  of  this  desert  land,  and  in  other  parts  it  ia 
believed  a  less  fertile  soil. 

The  SCsBonri,  as  we  have  sud,  forms  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  onl^  actual  settlements,  so  far  as  we  know,  yet  made 
in  this  territory  are  on  its  banks.  The  ohief  river  belonging 
to  the  tonitory,  and  that  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  the 
Nebraska,  which  ia  formed  by  the  union,  in  41°  5'  N.  lat., 
101''  21'  W.  long.,  of  two  branches  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  united  stream  flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direc- 
Uon  to  the  Missouri,  into  which  it  &lls  about  60  mil«  below 
Council  Blnifs,  and  about  600  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Missouri  with  the  MissiBsippi.  It  is  a  very  rapid  shallow 
itream,  fordable,  except  during  floods,  in  almoat  every  part ; 
and  full  of  islanda  covered  with  cotton  wood,  willows,  and 
ibmb^  and  of  ahiftbg  auidy  ihoali :  it  is  thoiight  to  be 


luanHabla.  ior  Barigatlaa  by  ■team4Mate  «F  lidit  dnmi^t  for 
more  than  40  miles.  At  its  ewfliienGe^with  the  Miaaonri  it 
is  600  yaxda  wide.  One  of  the  two  mainnnitea  for  emigrants 
to  Oregon  agid  the  Paoifie  Uea^Mig  thismer  quite  up  to  the 
Roelrr  Moontaiai.  The  chief  affleanta  of  the  Nebndn 
beloEwiiig  to  thia  Tenitay  an  tha  Lonp  FoA,  Elkhoin,  and 
Wood  rivets. 

The  diief  aettlemeBt  jet  formed  ia  Coondl  KaA  cm  tha 
Missouri,  which  ia  within  thia  Territory,  thonrii  previous  to 
ita  oi:ganisatioii  aanKned  to  lowi,  under  whidi  state  it  will 
be  fonnd  notioed.  It  is  of  considerable  local  importance  aa 
the  last  civilised  reating  |dace  of  the  emigrant  to  the  '  far 
west,'  who  here  makes  his  final  arrangements  and  purchaaes, 
previous  to  enterieg  upon  what  haa  hitherto  been  commonly 
known  as  the  In<£an  country.  Council  Bluffs  waa  estab- 
Uahed  as  a  govmuneat  ladiaa  aguey  station.  Bellern^  a 
little  lower  down  tha  Mimnri^  is  tha  imly  other  dvilued 
aettlemeDt  in  the  Nduaaka  temtoiy,  with  toe  emiititm  of 
a  military  atatkn  for  tha  aamilla&ea  of  tha  Indians.  Tha 
chief  tribes  of  Indiana  ia  Nelnaaka  an  the  Fawnaaa,  Pm- 
caha,  Omahaa,  Ottoea,  &o. ;  hot  we  have  no  aoQeaat  cf  thdr 
nnmbm  or  oondition. 

The  Act  of  Cmigress  whioh  erected  NelMaaka  into  a  Terri- 
tory, leaves  it  open  to  settlement  by  citiiane  of  the  United 
Statee,  and  to  aliens  who  make  the  usual  declaration  of  their 
intention  to  become  citixens ;  and  defers  to  the  inhabitaati 
themselves  the  power  to  determine  whether  davary  afaall  bs 
permitted  to  exist  within  the  territory. 

NECKAfirKREIS  (Ciiole  of  the  Neekar),  a  province  in 
the  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  bounded 
N.and  W.  W  the  grand-daehy  of  Baden,  E.  1^  the  eirclea 
of  Jaxt  and  I)airabe,  and  8.  by  that  of  Schwainwald.  Ita 
IragUk  tarn  north  to  aonth  ia  06  nilM ;  its  breadth  i»  about 
36milea;  its  area  ia  1878  squan  miles;  and  ita  w^nlation 
in  186S  waa  001,084.  Tlie  previnca  is  traversed  by  aeT«atal 
laogaa  of  modurately  hi^  fereat-elad  hills,  which  run  in  a 
wetitem  m-  nnth-westem  direction  from  the  Rauhe  Alb,  or 
Alpaof  Soabia,  intheeaatof  the  kingdom.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Neckar,  which,  rising  on  the  Baden  frontier 
in  the  south  of  thefidiwarswald,  runs  in  a  general  north- 
eaatem  direction  to  the  centre  of  die  kingdom  of  Wttrtembcra, 
whence  it  flows  northerly  past  Heilbronn,  below  which  it 
turns  to  the  north-weet,  crosses  the  territory  of  Baden  till  it 
reaches  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  of  this  it  forms  the  boon- 
dary  to  its  eatrsnce  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  after « 
conise  of  about  170  lulea.  The  Nedur  receives  in  this 
province  the  £n^  the  Kocher,  the  Jaxt,  and  a  neat  number 
of  small  streams.  It  ia  nsvinUa  Sar  mall  am  from  Cuur 
atadt.  There  an  savwral  lakes  and  ndnMal  springs  in  the 
province.  The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  and  of  the 
other  riven  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
duets  are  wheat,  hemp,  wine,  silk,  and  wood.  Homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hones  of  good  breed  are  numerous.  Rail- 
roads run  fr«n  Stottgardt  to  Heilbronn,  and  from  Stuttgardt 
to  Ulm  and  Frederiksbaf  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  (from 
Ulm  a  line  runs  east  to  Augsburg).  From  the  former  tine  a 
branch  ia  constructed  to  join  the  great  trunk  line  altmg  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Bmchsal  station,  between 
Carlsmhe  and  Hadelberg. 

7bi0w.— Btuttoabut.  CjiimsTADT.  EsBUKOBH.  JSM&nmn, 
28  anlea  N.  railway  frwn  Stattnrdt,  ia  aitnated  Ml  the  liffat 
bank  the  Neckar,  vriiidi  ia  Mre  eroieed  1^  a  wooden 
laidge.  It  ia  aurrouided  vrith  hi^  walla  and  a  deep  ditch, 
and  containa  some  good  bnildm^,  the  moat  Interesting  of 
which  are  the  chanm  of  St  KU^,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
house  of  the  Teutonio  lights,  now  used  as  a  barracks. 
Heilbronn  has  a  gymnamum,  a  pnUie  library,  and  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  who  an  actively  Mgaged  m  trade,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silver  ware,  carpets,  tobacco,  white 
lead,  diemical  producta,  gunshot,  paper,  &c.  The  navigation 
of  the  Neckar  below  tiUe  town  is  mnch  facilitated  ay  the 
Wilhelm's  Canal.  Lwiw^dmrg,  N.  of  Carmstadt,  a  mile 
from  the  left  bmk  of  the  Neckar,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
6206  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garriscm.  The  town, 
which,  for  ita  size,  ia  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Germany,  has 
long  wide  streets,  mostly  lined  with  trees.  The  principal 
building  is  the  former  royd  {nlaee,  one  of  the  largest  ia 
Germany ;  it  cmtaina  a  great  number  of  pictures  of  the  old 
German  and  Flemish  schools.  The  other  remvkable  objecta 
are  the  military  college,  the  lycenm,  and  the  araenal.  Wool- 
len cloth,  lineuj  calico,  jewellery,  leather,  nuls,  and  cannon 
an  amongst  its  industrial  products. 

NSC^PHOBUS.  a  ganua  of  Co 
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iog  to  th«  bmily  SUfkukt.  Ths  ftntsimii  an  ttnoisatad  by 
a  cniiy  globolar  4-joiiited  man ;  tha  bod^  it  {«nllelopiped  t 
ud  the  maxillB  UTe  no  homy  teeth.  There  are  lever&l 
speoiea  of  thii  geiini.  They  nave  obtained  the  ivtme  of 
Buryiog  Beetlei,  from  the  peculiar  inatiaot  which  they 
exhibit  of  bonriiig  the  dead  bodies  of  email  aoimaU,  sach  ai 
moles,  mice,  nroga,  &c.,  as  a  receptacle  for  their  egge  and 
Urvee.  Thrir  powers  of  peroeption  an  Tory  stroog,  and  it 
is  surpridDg  how  bood  they  discover  a  dead  body  fitted  for 
tii«r  porpoae,  xaond  wiueh  they  may  be  obeenred  flying, 
with  UM  ^|tn  almted,  then:  dorsal  sm&ees  being  applied 
togotbar.  Ther  aQon  creep  beneath  the  body,  and  ooamence 
aeratohiiig  vp  to*  earth  from  the  aides  and  under  the  animal, 
whidi  by  dqprees  descends  into  tha  pit  whidi  ia  thus  gra^ 
dnally  deepened.  When  it  hai  readied  a  aoffident  depth 
the  earth  ii  thrown  over  it,  and  the  inssot  depouts  its  egfts 
opon  the  catoaai,  lo  that  the  1»tb,  when  hatohad,  finds  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  repast,  disgnstiog  raongb,  hot  suited  to  its 
faate.  The  larva  ia  long,  of  a  dirty-white  coIodt,  with  the 
Hpper  surface  of  the  anterior  a^menU  anned  with  a  sealy 
pliUe  61  a  brown  coloor,  and  with  small  elevated  points 
upon  the  hinder  segments.  They  have  also  lix  acalj  legs, 
and  the  jawa  an  zoboit.  When  th^  have  attained  their 
fall  slie  they  buy  themaslvaa  deeper  in  the  earth, 
where  thay  cnutmot  an  oval  eeU,  tha  inan  aufiua  of  whiidi 
they  ooat  witii  a  gammy  seemtinL  Theaainaaet^  like  wuy 
others  whieh  feed  upon  carrion,  lum  ■  atnng  odour  like 
mask.  The  habits  of  these  inseeta  have  been  aapaotaUy 
■tndied  by  M.  Gleditach.  and  mote  xvoantly  by  varioos 
peiaoM  in  Frauoe,  who  have  written  vpon  the  sabject  of 
fUatroying  moles,  and  by  whom  variens  points  in  kheit 
•tonony  have  been  elocicuited. 

There  an  a  oonudenble  namber  of  species  of  this  genns, 
some  <A.  the  largest  of  which  {N.  prandiSf  Fabriciosf  have 
been  ebeerved  in  North  America.  There  are  seven  British 
qKoies,  five  of  which  are  distingaiaiied  by  the  golden- 
Golotired  bands  of  the  elytra.  Tbeee  species  vary  amongst 
tbraBsalvas  in  the  form  of  the  thorax,  the  struotan  of  the 
Und  legs,  the  markings  an  the  elytra,  and  the  ookar  on  the 
elnb  of  the  antennte.  One  of  the  moat  oemmoo  apeeiaa  ia 
the  iSilphm  Femilo  (Unniena),  in  wbiA  the  poaterur  tibi* 
•re  enrved,  and  the  troduuters  fnrniahedwith  aatnag  sfone. 
The  species  vary  also  in  length  from  half  an  in^  to  an  inah 
and  a  third,  which  is  the  length  of  i^.  jnman<MM,the  laifest 
«nd  rarest  of  the  British  species.  (Weatwood.) 

NEEDLK-ORE.   [MmaajkLoaT,  .9. 1.1 

NELSON.   [Za*L*in>,  Naw,  A.  8.1 

NEHALITE.   [Mi»aAiMT,  A  1.1 

NEMATODES.  [EuTBaioji.] 

NEMATOIDEA.  [Entoioa.] 

NfiNAGH.  [TiPMRAaT.l 

N£RITA,NERITiDiE.  [Tubbuud^.I 

NERVOUS  TI8SUB.j:TiBnrM,  OaoJio,  &  1.] 

NETHERLANDS.  The  ana  and  population  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netheslanda  an  distribntad  over  11  Pn- 
Tinees,  as  fallows 


Ana  la  •qoMS  If  Qa^ 

Merth  Brabtnt  . 

1076*9 

*05,52S 

Ooelderisnd     .       .  . 

IB7,499 

North  HrilsDi 

514,75< 

South  HoUuKt  .       .  . 

1I9&-6 

691,483 

ZnUnd       .  . 

670-4 

165,075 

Utrecht  .... 

£34-2 

155,324 

Frietland      .      «  , 

126D'9 

259,508 

OverjMel .       ,       ,  , 

1280-8 

227,683 

OrOningen     .      .  , 

882-5 

197,101 

Drentfw   .       ,       ,  . 

1097-0 

87,944 

Z/iinhuig  . 

B4B-5 

011,401 

Total    .      .  . 

i8,m-i 

8,SI>S,»3 

wated  Oerman  composer,  was  bom  at  Salzbai^  in  1778. 
Beibg  related  to  the  family  of  Haydn,  he  received  his  early 
musical  edacation  from  Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  author  of  '  The  CreaUon.'  From  him  Nealtomm 
acguired  that  predilection  for  sacred  muaic  which  distin- 

fuislied  hjm  throcghoat  his  career.  At  the  ue  of  twenty 
e  went  to  Vieuna.  Joseph  Haydn  neeiTad  his  young  re- 
lative most  kindly,  and  made  bin  his  pnpil :  and  the  Snead- 
ahip,  tbni  bagnn,  lastad  wUhoob  intarmptiaii  during  the 


whole  of  the  great  master's  life.  Nenkemm^  dose  and  on- 
broken  iatercoone  with  Haydn,  and  admiration  of  hiagenim, 
had  a  snisible  effect  on  the  formation  of  his  own  atyk, 
whieh  ia  marked  not  only  with  Haydn^a  r^ularity,  syio- 
metry,  and  clearness,  bat  with  many  of  Hayan'a  watcttt' 
iatio  traits  of  maucal  j^traseology. 

After  having  gained  a  high  reputation  in  Germany,  Boasia, 
and  France,  Neukomm  came  to  England  for  the  first  tine 
in  18S0 ;  and  hia  reception  by  the  public  was  aaoh  as  lo 
indue*  him  to  ranch  tine  in  this  conntiy.  Hia  jtm- 
danoe  in  England  waa  m  active  period  of  his  li£i.  Itns 
here  that  his  greatest  works,  the  oratorios  of  *  Mount  Siui  ^ 
and  '  David '  were  prodnced.  '  Meant  Sinai,*  oii^nallf 
composed  to  Gwrman  wwds,  was  afterwards  adapted  by  his- 
self  to  an  English  version  of  the  text,  and  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Derby  Mnsioal  Festival  of  1831.  *  David,' 
tha  poem  of  which  was  <«iginally  written  in  English,  wu 
eompoeed  expreasly  for  the  Birmingham  Mnsical  Festival, 
Uid  performed  in  1834.  Daring  the  same  period  be  g^ve 
the  BngUeh  poblie  many  vocal  pieces,  both  aacred  and 
aecnlar,  which  obtained  general  popularitr.  Among  these, 
his  aacred  cantatas,  '  Miriam,* '  The  Prophecy  of  £byloa,' 
and  '  Absalom,'  a»  remarkable  for  their  paiMvnz,  expres- 
sion, and  Mrfect  adaptation  of  the  mosie  to  the  Ei^Udh 
poetey.for  Neafcomra  was  a  perfect  master  of  oar  Ui^aam 
'  The  Sea*  waa  for  a  long  tiiue  the  moatpopnlar  long  of  w 
dky ;  and  though  it  has  given  ^sces  to  newer  faToaritea,  it 
i«  still  frequently  heard,  and  uways  with  pleasnre.  Nen- 
koma*a  latest  work  was  *  Twen^  Psalma  selected  from  tha 
anthwiaed  English  Version,'  for  the  use  of  nngjng-sdiod^ 
choral  aoaiettea,  churches,  and  chapels  of  every  persnasien. 
It  was  writtan  for  the  Association  mi  the  Rsvival  of  Sacred 
Mttsic  in  Scotland,  and  publi»hed  by  that  body  at  Edinburgh 
in  18S3.  It  possesses  great  value.  The  most  be&auful  of 
the  Psalma  an  selected,  and  the  music,  in  a  plain  and  simple 
style,  has  the  grand  and  solemn  beauty  which  characterises 
Nenkomm's  sacred  wivks.  A  collection  of  Voluntaiiea  for 
the  Oijgan-^An  instrument  on  which  Neukomm  was  one  of 
the  greatest  performers  in  Europe — ia  among  the  nuMt  im- 
portant worka  prodnaed  by  hun  in  England.  Tban  is 
Ktaniely  a  branch  of  his  art  which  he  left  uutoocbod.  His 
instromental  oompoailions,  nrmphonies,  qnarteta,  aonatas, 
&0.,  an  very  nnmenina  and  of  modi  merit ;  bat  it  ia  on  hb 
great  aaored  works  that  lua  permanent  fame  will  re^ 

In  the  course  of  hia  long  life  Neukomm^  receivKt  many 
of  the  honoan  due  to  the  highest  distinction  in  his  art 
He  was  invested  with  several  orders  of  knighthood,  ia 
Fiance,  Portugal,  and  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Pnissia^and  most  of  the  prioctpd 
musical  institutions  and  societies  m  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  MuMc  in  the  Univeiai^  ef 
Dublin,  and  he  was  one  of  the  joj^r  of  our  great  Loadon 
Exhibition  in  18fil.  For  aevend  years  he  was  afflicted  with 
an  ophthalmic  complaint,  at  one  lime  almost  amoonting  to 
de^vation  of  Mght ;  but  he  juartially  recovered  from  it,  lai 
resided  at  Bonn,  enjoying,  till  he  waa  foursoore^  a  grew 
old  age  and  an  honmiifed  ntirement  Hs  died  la  .^nli 
1858. 

NEVIN.  [CABENAaVOHSHIBR.l 

NEW  GRANADA.   [OaANADA,  Nbw.I 

NEW  GUINEA.  fPAPUi.] 

NEW  JERSEY.   psRsaY,  Naw.] 

NEW  MEXICO,  aXarritoiyof  ihe  United  SUtea  of  North 
America,  lying  bstwMn  31°  and  38-^  N.  lat,  103°  and  117° 
W.  Ions.  It  u  bounded  S.E,  and  E.  by  the  State  of  Texas, 
from  which  it  is  divided  on  the  S.  by  the  parallel  of  32  N. 
lat,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  meridian  of  103"  W,  long  ;  N.  Iff 
the  Territory  of  Utah ;  W.  by  the  State  of  California  ;  and  &. 
by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  area  of  New  Me^eo  ii 
estimated  at  210,774  squara  miles.  The  white  ptqmlatiaa 
waa  61,525  in  18S0.  The  Indian  population  was  aaUraaled 
br  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaan  in  1853  at  46,00Cl 
The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was  formed  in  1850  out  of  tiis 
country  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  vrith  tlw 
addition  of  a  portion  of  that  claimed  by  Texas. 

Swfiioe,S^droffrapfy,  rfc— The  Territoryof  NewMexieo, 
as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  two  distinct  aectioos, 
which  will  probnbly  at  some  future  day  be  separated  into  two 
distinct  territories  or  states :  the  ooe  comprising  the  country 
OGCQpied  by  the  two  great  ranges  into  which  the  Rocky 
Monntains  are  in  this  part  separated ;  the  other  the  country 
west  of  those  Mountains.  The  former,  or  New  Mexico 
proper,  ia  a  mgged  mountainooa  counb^t  with  anlley  abe^ 
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90  bUm  wide,  formed  1^  tbt  Rio  Orwk  dd  NorM, 
triTCrmoK  it  from  north  ta  aooth.  Th«  wMt«ra  nnge  of  tho 
Rocky  Monntains  bean  wimi  iwmM,  as  the  &i«nai  de 
ABabTiac,  ds  los  Himbies,  de  los  Omllu,  MogoUon,  Madm, 
&c. ;  bat  the  n&me  now  most  eoinnionly  givoi  to  the  greater 
pert  of  it  is  the  Sierra  Madre.  Manj  of  the  moat  northern 
eamraiti  of  this  range  are  corered  with  perpetaal  now,  and 
may  be  from  9000  to  13,000  feet  aboTe  thessa.  Th«  Mmthem 
porttoa  ia  probably  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  lea. 
The  eastern  range,  which  rans  nearly  paralld  to  the  other,  is 
known  in  the  northern  p&rt  as  the  Sierra  Obscnra,  and  in  the 
sonthem  as  the  Sierra  Sagramento,  thenxh  the  latter  name  ia 
commonly  applied  to  it  thronghont.  These  monntains  rise 
Teiy  abraptly  from  the  eastern  pUn  into  lofty  peaks  and 
knobs  TBiiously  dispoeed,  with  fertile  -valleys  brtween  them. 
8»me  of  the  BOTtkeni  snumits  of  ihia  ridge  are  alao  eovend 
with  perpetual  mow,  and  the  altitude  appears  to  be  «n  the 
whole  aomewhat  greater  than  that  the  western  ridge. 
Boes  generally  grow  on  the  higher  mountains,  cedars  and 
occasionally  raks  on  the  lower  ones.  The  narrow  tract 
bordering  the  Sierra  Sa^amento  on  the  east  is  tbit  elevated, 
and  forms  the  western  botlndary  of  the  extensive  plain  north- 
west of  Texas.  The  narrow  valleys  by'  wbieh  the  monntain 
streams  reach  the  plain  are  often  heavily  timbered,  and  the 
soil  appear*  to  be  fortile ;  but  the  interreninf^  apaeea  have  an 
arid  soil,  which  ia  only  covered  with  T^tation  ift  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

The  great  valley  which  lies  between  these  monntun  chains 
forms  the  dintrict  known  as  New  Mexico  while  the  country 
belonged  to  the  Mexican  repnblie.  It  ia  a  very  elevated 
tract,  the  northern  part  being  more  thim  flOOO  fiMt,  and  the 
most  aonthem,  where  it  touches  the  Mexican  boundary,  3800 
feet  above  the  eea.  Throngh  it  as  mentioned  above  flows  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  surfiiee,  enpecially  in  the  npper 
pttrt,  ia  Freatly  broken,  and  the  soil  thronghont  is  dry  and 
sandy  ;  l>nt  where  irrigated  is  generally  pretty  fertile. 
Briow  Santa  F4  abont  36°  SO*  N.  lat  is  the  most  fertile  |Mrt, 
and  th*-re  two  cropn  are  often  obtained  annaally.  This  is 
the  most  popnloos  and  the  only  civilised  part  of  the  conntry, 
ft  large  portion  of  it  being  occnpied  by  the  farms  of  the  old 
settlers. 

The  country  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  forming  nearly  two 
fifths  of  the  territory,  is  very  mach  varied  in  snrfaee.  It  is 
drained  throughout  oy  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries. 
The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  mgged  mountains.  The  in- 
terim it  considerably  diversified,  well  watered,  and  ^^ears 
to  be  in  many  parts  a  fine  agricultural  eoontrv.  The  middle 
part  is  occupied  by  a  great  plain  drained  by  ^e  Rio  Oils  and 
its  affluents,  much  of  which  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but  the 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams  is  frequently 
fertile.  The  whole  is  occnpied  by  Indian  tribes :  the 
Apaches  inhabiting  the  east  and  sonth-eastj  the  Navajoea  the 
north-east,  the  Pah-Utahs  the  nmth-westi  and  the  Pimos  the 
vest  and  south-west. 

The  Kio  Orande  del  Norte,  or,  as  it  ia  more  commonly 
called,  the  Rio  Grande  or  Rio  del  Norte,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  40°  N.  lat.,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Colorado.  Its  course  before  it  reaches  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  is  generally  south-eant,  but  through- 
oat  this  territory  it  ia  nearly  sonth.  Its  direct  length  from 
its  sonree  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  is  about  1400 
miles,  but  its  course  followinK  ita  windings  is  full  SOOO  miles. 
Throughout  New  Mexico  it  is  a  rapid  shallow  stream,  and 
has  nnmerong  shoals  and  sand-bais.  It  appears  to  l>e  scarcely 
navigable  even  by  canoes,  and  though  it  is  well  fitted  to 
snppljr  mill-power,  it  is  at  prEsent  scarcely  nsed  except  for 
irrigation.  Its  lower  course  is  noticed  under  Mexico.  The 
Rio  Puerco  is  its  only  tribntaiy  of  any  consequence  in  this 
territory ;  but  this  stream,  though  it  runs  for  a  conwderable 
distance  through  a  longitudinal  valUy  west  of  the  Rio  Sagra- 
mento, has,  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  bat  little 
water.  The  Rio  Colorado,  which  drains  the  western  part  of 
the  territory,  runs  south  by  west  from  its  source  near  that 
of  tlie  Rio  (Grande  till  it  enters  New  Mexico,  when  it  bean 
more  to  the  west,  and  so  continues  till  it  quits  the  territoi^ 
and  opens  into  tiie  Qulf  of  CalifnniB.  The  Colondo  is 
believed  to  be  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  but  the  conntrr 
through  which  it  flows  haa  as  yet  been  but  little  explored. 
Several  of  its  tribntarim  are  also  believed  to  be  navigable 
for  considerable  distances.  The  most  important  tribntvy  in 
New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Gila,  which  drains  the  great  plain 
noticed  above.   It  rises  in  the  most  southern  extremity  of 


the  westemn^fe  of  the  Beefy  Mouituns,  and  after  descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  where  it  ie  joined  by  the  Ban  Fianctsco,  an 
affloent  wliifch  rises  modi  IsTthw  north,  it  flows  through  the 
plain  neariy  west-sonth-west  to  its  confluenoe  with  tiba 
Colorado,  about  3t*  4fi'  N.  lat.  It  raoeives  several  aflliienti 
on  both  its  banks,  but  none  appear  to  he  of  much  oonasaneneik 
The  other  mora  impwtant  tributaries  of  the  Ctdoiado  m  thii 
state  an  the  Nahajoa  and  the  Yaquenla. 

The  mountains  appear  to  be  mainly  composed  of  eruptira 
and  metanuffphie  formationa ;  the  roua  enumerated  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Knuite,  lienite,  basalt,  porphyry,  &«.,  but 
Silnrian  and  urboniferou  strata  also  seem  to  have  bem 
reoogaiaad.  Now  Jktodoo  appean  to  be  rieh  in  minerals, 
thoogh  its  neoaraes  have  been  very  imjterleetly  developed. 
Gold  haa  haait  foaad  in  many  places,  u  the  fiantm  F<  dis- 
trict the  peamtiy  have  long  been  aoenstomod  to  employ  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  in  inabiag  the  river^auda  for  gold, 
aad  some  gold-mines  are  werked.  The  flipiiiiarda  wnn^t 
aamal  nlveMainM,  but  mtta  are  now  in  opnation.  Coi^r 
is  aaid  to  ^boond  thronghont  the  Bsonntain  districts,  though 
only  <me  or  two  mines  are  now  worked.  Iran  is  also  abun- 
dant. Coal  is  said  to  have  been  foand  near  the  village  of 
JauM  Bootb-weet  of  Bautm  V4,  and  in  other  places.  Oypsum 
oeenra  in  various  parts.  On  Uie  high  lands  betwaen  we  Rio 
Grande  and  Bio  PisBos  and  in  othvr  places  an  extennve  aalt- 
lakes,  w  salinM,  wlunoe  all  the  salt  ■ml  in  New  Medoo  ii 
obtained. 

The  dimate  difien  eonadenbl^,  but  Is  on  the  whole  tem- 
perate; ita  great  ehaiacteristic  u  its  dtyness.  Them  is  a 
rminy  season,  from  Jafy  to  October;  bnt  uie  raini  an  aeldem 
hear^,  and  never  of  l<»ig  emtlnunoe.  Tbm  vrinlen  we  long, 
esnecialk^  in  the  north  j  bnt  below  Santa  ft  the  Colorado  is 
seldom  froaeo  firm  enough  to  admit  thepassage  of  carriages. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  vall^  of  tiie  Colondo  the  summer 
temperature  occasionally  rises  to  100"  Fahr.,  hat  the  nights 
are  genenlly  eool.   Epidemics  are  scarcely  uiown. 

The  grain  products  are  mostly  confined  to  maize  end 
wheat ;  meaqaite  is  raised  ia  the  central  valley  ;  peas  and 
beans,  onions,  red  p^per,  some  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  also 

Sown.  Agricoltare  u  everywhere  in  a  most  primitive  slate, 
ven  in  the  oentnl  valley  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the 
raising  of  stock.  Large  numbers  of  horsee,  moles,  cattie,  and 
sheep  are  reared,  there  being  every  where  extensive  pastnres ; 
but  comparatively  little  attratimi  haa  been  yet  paid  to  the 
impravement  of  the  hreedi,  wdiidi  an  geaerally  small  and 
inmrior. 

Almost  tin  only  nunufiMrtam  an  those  for  vhidi  the 
aattvHhave  Icmgbeen  eelebratod— namely,  those  coarse 
and  fancy  blankets,  in  great  request  for  the  favourite  national 
gument  ctUled  the  'serape;*  and  the  chequered  woollen- 
stuff  called  '  gei^'  used  for  caipets,  as  well  as  for  clothing. 
Most  of  the  imported  articles  are  reoeived  by  the  Missouri 
overland  roAta  by  caravans,  by  way  of  Independence  to 
SanU  Ftf. 

Of  the  61,fffi6  white  inhabitants,  above  06,000  are  the 
deseendanle  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  all  of  them  are 
Roman  Catholica.  The  settlen  from  the  older  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  werv  only  761  in  1850.  The 
natives  appear  to  be  an  indolent  but  contented  nee,  par- 
taking mora  of  the  eharaeter  of  their  Indian  than  tiieir  Spa- 
nish aneeaton.  The  more  laborioos  woric  is  assigned  to  the 
femalea ;  not  only  the  honeehold  work,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  field  labour,  falls  to  their  lot.  but  the  spinning  of  the 
blankets  and  vroollen  wares  is  chiefly  done  by  them.  Of  the 
andent  inhaUtants  of  New  Mexico  the  vestiges  are  still  very 
numerous.  They  are  chiefly  what  are  called  Attec  rains, 
similar  to  those  described  under  Aukrican  AimquiTjBS,  3. 1. 
Several  are  found  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
Grande  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  most  celebrated 
are  those  known  as  IjSS  Casas  Grandee,  on  the  Gilas,  noticed 
under  American  AKTrooiTiES,  S.  1,  p.  98.  Some  of  equal 
extent,  called  La  Gran  Qaiviri,  occur  near  the  S-ilinas, .  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  abofit  100  miles  S.E. 
from  Santa  F^,  where,  among  other  extemdve  remains,  ara 
said  to  be  portions  of  an  aqneduet  10  milos  lone. 

Dnidmu,  Townt,  New  Mexico  ia  divided  into  seven 
counties.  Santa  Fe  is  the  political  capital,  and  though  then 
are  several  other  towns,  th^'  hare  necessarily  so  small  a 
populaUon  as  to  be  of  little  other  than  locnl  CDnsequenee, 
Aliniquerqw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  76  miles 
S.  from  Santa  F^,  is  the  only  one  which  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained  ^PRfi-Vf^^^ 
ante,  bnt  it  has  now  little  tiadeEpr^n}atioa.OO^[c 
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Santa  JF^,  the  capital,  ii  utaated  about  20  milM  E.  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  85°  41'  N.  lat^  106°  1'  W,  long.,  on  a 
wide  plun  nuromided  by  moimtains,  and  at  an  elsT^on  of 
7047  feet  above  the  IotoI  of  the  sea :  popalation,  in 
18S0.  It  is  an  old  town,  hming  been  foanded  hy  the  Spanish 
settlers  in  IfiSl,  and  coiuida  of  oarrow  iingalar  streeti,  with 
honses  of  a  dngla  atoqr,  built  of  adob^  aqum  in  fbnn,  and 
baTing  a  eentad  area.  It  coniaioi  two  Boman  Catholic 
charcnes,  Iml;  no  other  pnUic  boildingt  of  any  note.  The 
inhabituita  are  gtill  nearly  aU  of  Spaniah  and  Indian  deaoaat, 
but  there  an  a  few  Ameiicani,  who  have  estahUahed  two 
newsrapan,  one  piUiiiahed  three  times  a  week  and  the  other 
weekly.  Banta  s6  ii  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  the  oentra 
and  depot  of  the  overUnd  route  by  way  of  Missoun.  The 
dimate  is  lerene  and  little  variablej  and  the  town  is  said 
to  be  very  healthy. 

The  govemment  of  New  Mexico  is  based  njpon  the  Act  of 
Congresfl  of  SeptMuber  Sth,  ISfiO,  which  established  the  Ter« 
htory,  and  provided  tfaat  every  free  white  inhabitant 
then  rending  in  New  Mexieo,  and  all  free  wbUe  citizens  of 
the  United  8t«t«i  whs  ahonld  snbgeqaently  .qualify  by  resi- 
danee,  should  b»  entitled  to  vote  in  all  eleenens.  The  legis- 
lative anemUy  consists  of  a  Coonml  of  13  mnnben,  elected 
for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of  36  members, 
elected  annually.  The  governor,  as  in  all  the  tenrilohes,  is 
appointed  by  the  president  ef  the  United  States.  A  del^ate 
to  Congress  is  elected  hy  the  citizens. 

(SuaiMiiMi  Qazettetr  cf  the  United  Stateg;  Amtrican 
Akamae,  1664;  Sromth  Gcrnus  of  th*  United  State*; 
iMeial  Rejtort ;  Humboldt,  Estai  Pdiiiq^  wr  la  iiotmUe 
Mipaffne  ;  Pike,  .EepionUery  Traaels  ;  Foinset ;  LyfflJ,  &c) 

NfiW  ORLEANS.  rOitEAHs,  NmrJ 

NEW  ROS£L  [Wexfobd.] 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  [Walw,  Naw  South.] 

NEWBUROH.  rAaiBnmnsHiRn,  S.  1.1 

NEWCASTLE  EMLYN.  [Cabuubthhohibb.] 

NEWNHAM.  [GLoooDTEBsnias.] 

NEWPORT,  OEORaE,  distingoiehed  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  born  in  the  eoonty  of  Kent 
in  1803.  His  pwreoU  were  in  humble  cixcmaatances,  and 
with  but  little  education  he  commenced  following  his  father's 
business.  He  was  indebted  to  a  mechanics'  institute  at 
Canterbnzy  for  first  exciting  in  him  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
natural  history.  He  became  so  well  known  for  Uiese  por- 
snits  that,  when  &  natural  history  museum  was  opened  at 
Canterbury,  be  was  at  once  appointed  curator.  Without  any 
one  to  guide  or  direct  him,  he  poisued  the  study  of  animau 
in  bis  own  way ;  and  was  particalarly  fond  of  dissectioj 
any  &esh  specimen  that  came  under  his  notice.  His  love  o: 
uatMBLv  and  natural  histoiT  paved  the  fn  lua  entering 
ue  medioal  profesnon ;  and  after  having  semd  his  appren- 
ticeship, according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Society,  with  Mr.  Weeks  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,,Ae  finished 
his  medical  education  at  the  London  University,  now  Uni- 
versity College.  Here  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Grant,  and  soon  found  that  the  work  he  had  hem  pursuing 
in  the  country  had  qualified  him  for  communicating  the 


the  Sphinx  Ligustri,  Ltnn. ;  and  on  the  Changes  which  it 
undergoes  during  a  Put  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  the 
uwet.*  Thia  was  speedily  flowed  by  other  papers,  which 
ven  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the 

*  Philosophical  TranMictions.'  The  principal  of  these  were 
entitled, '  On  the  Resnimtum  of  Insects ;  *  <  On  the  Tempe- 
ntnre  of  Insects,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Functions  of 
Res^ration  and  Circulation  in  this  Class  of  Invertebiatcd 
Animals ; '  'On  the  Organs  of  Reproduction  and  Develop- 
uoit  of  the  Myri«»oda ; '  '  On  the  Stmctnre,  Relations,  and 
Development  of  t  he  NervoQB  and  CircuJatij^[  Systems,  and 
on  the  Existence  of  a  complete  Cixoulstion  of  the  Blood  in 
vessels,  in  Myriapoda  and  Macrourous  Arachnida ;' '  On  the 
R^rodnction  of  lost  Parts  in  Myriapoda  and  Insecta.'  He 
also  published  a  series  of  papers  on  Kindred  subjects  in  the 

*  TiusBctionB '  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 

The  labonni  of  Newport,  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  insect  tribes.  Of  all  classes  of  ani- 
mals they  present  the  grsatest  variety  aC  forms,  and  the 
largest  number  of  adaptations  of  stractun,  to  the  ciicnm- 
rtanees  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  henoe  a&rd  a  wide 
field  for  research  to  the  conqiantive  aiutomiBt.  It  is  how- 
ever few  who  are  endowed  with  the  patience  and  delicate 


manipulative  akill  which  the  dissection  of  their  deUcate 
organisms  demands.  From  bis  youth  Newport  had  taken  a 
deliKht  in  investigating  the  structure  of  insects,  and  his  paper 
on  Ulo  nervous  system  of  Uie  Sphinx  was  received  with 
astonishment,  on  account  of  the  skill  and  labour  it  diaplajed. 
In  this  paper  he  not  only  gave  a  minnta  aocoont  w  the 
■natimiy  of  the  nervoni  system  thia  insecty  bnt  pointed 
out  the  relation  which  existed  between  the  parts  of  die 
nervous  system  in  insects  and  other  animals.  In  the  ssme 
philosophical  spirit  he  pursued  his  researches  in  other  depart- 
ments of  insect  life.  His  papers  on  the  respiration  and 
temperature  of  insects,  showed  the  relation  between  these 
two  functions  long  before  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  were  understood.  In  his  papers  slso 
on  the  reproduction  of  limbs  in  articulate  aniioals,  the 
structure  of  the  blood-globule  in  insects,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  in  the  same  class  of  animals,  will  be  found 
a  series  of  researches  bearing  ou  all  the  modem  pnq^ress  of 
physiology,  A  r^nm^  of  his  own  researches  npon  insect 
snatomy  and  physiology,  with  those  of  other  compsrative 
anatomists,  will  be  found  in  his  article  *  Insects,  in  tha 
'  Cydopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^.' 

Whilst  it  is  as  an  anatomist  and  physioli^^  that  Hewpnt 
takes  a  first  position,  hia  minor  works  and  papers  claim  for 
him  the  highest  merit  as  an  entomologist.  He  was  most 
diligent  in  his  observations  on  the  habits  of  insects,  as  is 
proved  by  his  prize  essay  on  the  *  Habits  and  Elcmiomy  of 
Atbalia  cent^ofiu,  the  Sawfly  of  the  Tnmip.*  Besides  this 
paper  he  published  many  others  on  the  habits  of  insects. 
In  one  of  these  he  atmounced  the  discovery  of  a  new  genus 
of  Pararites,  and  worked  oat  their  history  in  the  most 
accurate  and  beautiful  manner.  This  pspcr  was  published 
in  the  'Transactions*  of  the  Liniuean  Society,  and  was 
entitled,  *  The  Anatomy  and  Development  of  certain  Cbsl- 
cidids  and  Ichneamonidce,  compared  with  their  meeisl 
Economy  and  Instincts ;  with  Descriptions  of  a  new  Genus 
and  Species  of  Bee-Panuntes.*  As  »  systematie  entossiok^st, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  Uie  detcri^on  and  daanficsttoi 
of  the  family  Myriapoda,  The  specimens  of  these  insects 
in  the  British  Museum  were  arranged,  and  the  catalogoe 
descriptive  of  them  published  by  ue  authorities  of  that 
institution  was  drawn  up,  by  him. 

Newport  early  joined  the  Entomological  Society,  and  eoo- 
tribnled  many  papers  to  its  *  Transactions.*  In  1844  he  was 
elected  president  of  this  society,  and  in  1 845  he  was  re-«leeled. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  ova  in  various  kinds  of 
animals.   He  published  two  series  of  papers  on  the  develop- 


ment of  the  embryo  in  the  ova  of  tbe  Amphibia,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  drawii^  up  &  third.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  pursuing  this  subject  that  he  met  with 
hia  death.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  being  desirous  of  obtainiiv 
some  frogs  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  researcbea,  he 
exposed  himself  to  uia  malaria  of  the  ponds  which  thos 
creatures  inhabit,  and  on  the  6Ui  of  ApiQ  sank  under  a  few 
thns  contracted. 

Although  Mr.  Newport  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1836,  and  was  made  an  honorary  fellow  in 
1843,  be  was  too  devoted  to  his  scientific  pursuits  to  follow 
his  profession.  But  England  has  no  positions  to  offer  her 
men  of  science,  and  daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
maintained  himself  on  a  pension  of  lOOt  a  year  granted  him 
by  the  government  Even  the  luxury  of  belonging  to  a 
scientific  society  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  out  of  his  small 
pennon  Newport  maintained  his  connection  with  tbe  Royal 
and  Linnaan  societies,  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
fellow,  mi  to  whose '  Transactions*  he  contributed  ao  largely. 
He  was  twice  rewarded  wiUi  the  nyH  mekl  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  councils  of  both  the 
Linnsean  and  Royal  Societies.  His  works  were  highly  a|qm- 
ciated  by  Continental  philosophers,  and  he  was  an  faononiy 
member  of  several  foreign  societies.  He  was  an  »<TniaHe^ 
retiring  man,  little  known  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  men 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  i  but  his  name  will  become  more  widely  known 
as  these  sciences  are  more  studied,  and  the  true  value  of  his 
researches  be  more  widely  appreciated. 

NEWSPAPERS.  In  the  '  Penny  Cydopadia,*  vol.  xvi., 
an  account  was  given  of  newspapers  down  to  1S36.  Of  the 
foreign  newspapers  little  has  to  he  added ;  the  numbers  in 
different  conntriea  may  have  varied  somewhat,  hat  thcar 
character  remaiiu  unchanged,  except^bat  in  France  tbmf 
have  been  brought  sUUn^^nn^f^^^^^^^ot.  In 
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tint  ecnnti7  they  axe  liaUe  to  an  oBail  wuning  for  any 
in&MtioD  of  i^ucribed  rnlea,  and  after  a  thiid  vaxning  the 
publication  ia  Boapeiidod. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  newspaper,  we  8tat«d  in 
onr  preTioua  article  that  the  elainu  of  'The  English 
Muxaries,'  of  whidi  three  nnmbera  are  in  the  British  Mnseam, 
purporting  to  be  pablished  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  were 
raapected  not  to  be  genuine.  The  smpicion  waa  well 
founded.  In  ld39  Mr.  Thomas  Watti,  one  of  the  libra- 
liana  of  the  British  Museum,  published  a  '  Letter  to  Antonio 
Panizsi,  Es^.,'  in  which  be  proved  inoontrovertibty  that  they 
wera  foigenes,  and  that  ue  fo»ery  was  perpetrated  about 
1766.  The  three  niunbm,  whi<£  are  marked  as  SO,  61,  and 
6^  pwcpoitiiig  tham  to  he  part  of  a  Mriei,  e<mtwn  aeren 
aitide^  thrae  of  which  are  in  print,  aftd  four  in  maauacrijpt. 
Til*  type  is  of  the  date  of  1766,  bat  an  old  style  of  spelling 
is  affected,  while  in  the  manoacript  the  spelling  is  modem, 
with  a  number  of  conectionB  in  a  different^  nand-writing ; 
and  the  uaoascEipt  is  written  on  a  paper,  with  the  watermark 
of  the  royal  arms  andiniUalsof  "G.S.**  In  1850  Mr.  Watto 
made  public  the  result  of  hia  farther  investigations,  which 
ahowed  that  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Philip  Yorke,^e  second  Earl  of  Uardwicke,  and  a' few  of 
the  corrections  in  that  of  Dr.  Birch.  Mr.  Watts  also  proves 
that  the  claims  of  France  for  the  earliest  newspi^Kir,  the 
'  Gazette  of  Paris,'  in  1631,  are  also  nnfonnded,  and  that 
the  earliest  specimen  of  this  branch  of  hteratore  beloD||s 
*'to  Italy  or  to  Oermany.**  The  claim  of  OeruiaOT  xs 
atoongaat;  at  AugBbuig  and  Vienna  printed  aheeta  ecmtauiing 
jwwa  wen  pnblidwd  aa  early  aa  1624, 

Since  the  publication  of  the  previoas  article,  the  aholitian 
of  the  advertisement  duty  in  1863  (16  &  17  Vict  cap.  68) ; 
the  total  removal  of  the  stamp  duty  in  1866,  or  at  least 
rendering  it  optional  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  penny 
poatage,  whica  gives  the  privilege  of  circulating  by  post 
lor  fifteen  days  (16  &  19  VicL  am.  26} ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  luichineiy,  by  which  from  10,000  to  16,000 
copiea  can  be  produced  perfect  in  an  hour ;  have  nnitea  in 
giving  a  marked  impetus  to  the  extension  of  newspapers  in 
tbe  United '  Kingdom.  In  London  there  are  now  (April 
1868)  published  11  morning  pap^  instead  of  six.  The 
*Tinws,*  which  asually  conaists  of  16  pages,  or  two  sheets, 
•ach  omtaining  a  printed  mass  of  upwards  of  19}  square 
faety  mice  4d. ;  tlie  *  Momiiig  Advertiser,*  the  '  Daily  Mews,' 
tha  '  Morning  Chronicle,*  the  '  Morning  Herald,'  the '  Morn- 
ing Post,*  and  the  *  PabUo  Ledger,*  eadi  of  8  pagea,  and 
price  4d.;  the 'Standard*  and  the  *  Daily  TdflgnpL*  each 
of  8  pages,  the  '  Morning  Star '  and  the  '  Morning  Newa,' 
each  of  4  pages,  the  last  four  published  at  Id.  each.  As 
thera  ia  now  no  record  of  the  numbers  printed,  it  is  impos- 
nUe  to  j^ve  more  than  approximations ;  bnt  it  is  known  that 
the*  Times*  publishes  dally  &om  60,000  to  60,000  copies, 
and  the  '  Standard '  has  asserted  that  on  one  occasion  it 
printed  100,000,  the  general  sale  nearly  ^proaching 
that  number.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  only  a  very  large  sale, 
with  nomerons  advertisements,  for  whicn  4he  wide  circa- 
lataon  rendaa  them  a  good  mediiun,  can  enable  these  low- 
priced  newspapers  to  maintain  themselves,  particularly  as 
•Mue  of  them,  the  '  Standard  *  for  eiample^  do  not  rely  on 
the  h^h«r-priced  morning  papers  i6r  the  more  e^toisive  arti- 
clea  of  intuiigeoce,  such  as  the  f<nekn  and  tel^taphio  eom- 
nunieatioos,  rep4»rts  in  parliament,  £c.  Of  evening  papers 
there  are  now  eight,  the  *  Express,'  the  '  Globe,'  the  'Evening 
Herald,*  the  '  Evening  Star,  the  '  Sun,*  the  *  Shipping  and 
Mercantile  Gaietle,*  the  *  Shipping  Advertiser,'  and  '  Lloyd's 
List.'  The  last  two  are  entirely  mercantile,  as  is  the 
*  Public  Ledger,'  among  the  morning  papers.  Of  the  others, 
the  *  Olobe/  the  '  Sun,*  and  the  '  Shipping  and  Mercantile 
Oazette,*  are  papers  of  4  pages,  price  4d.  The  'Express' 
and  the  'Evening  Herald*  are  branches  of  the '  Daily  News' 
and  the  '  Morning  Herald,'  price  2d. ;  and  the  '  Evening  Star,* 
price  Id.,  is  an  evening  edition  of  the  *  Morning  Star.  .  The 
'Lraidon  Gazette'  and  the 'Patriot,'  the  organ  of  the  In- 
dtpandmt  and  Baptist  dissenters,  are  pnUished  twice  a 
««dc.  The  'Evening  Journal,'  the  'Evening  Mail,*  the 
'Su  Jame^a  Chronieie,*  the  'Monetary  Times,*  and  the 
'Record,*  are  publi^eid three  times  a  week.  Of  vreekly 
London  p^wrs  there  are  altogether  111,  but  this  includes 
literary  papers,  such  aa  the  '  Athensenm,*  the  '  Literary 
Gsxette,*  'Punch,*  'Notes  and  Queries,'  and  many  class 
publications,  such  as  the  '  Solicitor's  journal,'  tbe  '  Builder,' 
and  the '  Pavmbroker'a  Gazette ;'  but  they  are  all  essentiamr 
iwwqapai%  tbongb  not  all  poIiUcal.  One  lemarluibb 


feature  is  the  existence  of  a  eonnderable  number  of  local 
papers  in  London,  the '  City  Press,*  the '  Clerkenwell  News,' 
the  '  Islington  Gazette,'  the  '  lalii^n  Times,*  the  '  Holborn 
Journal,'  the  'Marylebone  Mercuir,'  and  several  others. 
These  are  chiefly  papers  devoted  to  local  ^airs  and  adver- 
tisements, none  of  them  exceeding  a  penny  in  price,  and 
some  being  publiahed  at  a  halfpenny.  Some  of  the  other 
weekly  papera  are  conducted  with  a  large  amoont  of  literary 
and  pohtical  talent,  and  are  of  a  hidier  price,  such  aa  the 
'Examiner,'  the  '^tectator,*  the  'Sataiuay  Review,*  the 
'  Press,'  the  '  Leader,'  dto.  Others  appeal  to  chespness  and 
a  variety  of  intelligence,  and  some  c£  Uicm  Vetch  a  oircu- 
lation  «  vpwarda  of  SOO^OOO.  Among  those  which  reach  a 
huh  nnodw  ana  aonw  <rf  the  alhiattated  p^Mza,  auch  aa  tha 
'lUostrated  London  Newa,'  the  'lUnatratad  Timea,'  Ste, 
There  are  many  other  pariodieal  pnhlications,  such  aa 
'  Household  Wwds,*  *  ChMabera*a  Journal/  &o.,  wlueh,  aa 
not  eontumng  imim,  are  not  included  among  nawapapers. 
Of  local  newspapers  published  in  Rnfjand  uera  an  411, 
and  in  Wales  S2.  Many  of  these  are  pumy  papMs, 
which  are  mostly  published  in  the  smaller  towns ;  but 
Birmingham  haa  two  daily  papers  and  Liverpool  one  at 
that  pnce.  There  ara  131  newapi^ra  pablisned  in  Seotr 
land,  and  the  prices  vary  from  a  penny,  of  which  price 
there  are  many  and  aome  of  them  daily,  to  sixpeno*.  In 
Ireland  there  are  1S3  pnbliihed,  bnt  only  Bel&at  and 
Dublin  have  anypapeia  ao  low' in  price  as  a  penny.  In 
tha  Isle  of  Man  and  Hm  Channel  Islanda,  thera  an  pub- 
lished 13  nev^apeiB,  at  pricea  varying  from  n  panny 
to  threepeno*.  In  aU  tiie  preceding  atatamenta  w«  ksra 
named  the  {nrioe  independent  of  the  stamp,  whidi  in  all 
caaea  is  chaiged  for  extra  if  a  stanqwd  p^r  ia  requirad. 
Aa  we  have  already  nentioned  it  is  porfecUy  impossible  even 
to  guess  at  the  total  number  printed,  but  in  1867  aeventy- 
one  millions  passed  through  Die  poat-ofifice,  of  whitdi  about 
three-fourths  bore  the  newtp^w  atamp,  and  the  other 
fourth  an  afBxed  poatage  stamp. 

By  the  Act  18  and  10  Vict,  cap^  S7,  any  periodical  pub- 
lication, published  at  intervale,  not  exceeding  thirty-one  days, 
of  which  tbe  print  does  not  exceed  the  presoibed  aupwficies, 
may  claim  to  oe  stamped  aa  a  newspaper  i  but  in  such  case 
tbe  tiUe  must  be  printed  on  the  top  ef  every  page,  with  the 
date  of  publication ;  and,  whoi  pealed,  must  oe  &>1(M  ao  aa  to 
show  the  stamp  denoting  tba  mtf,  Neiwgfugtn  to  be  sent 
abroad  by  post  mav  be  regiatina  at  the  Gnienl  Poot-<Aoe, 
for  which  an  annuu  fee  of  6*.  ia  charged,  the  year  always 
teiminatug  on  the  30th  of  June.  It  ia  not  i^aohitdy  neeea 
sary  that'tne  newap^er  ahonid  be  registered,  but  the  Bngjish 
Post-office  then  chaigaa  Sd  inadditbn  to  the  foreign  or  Gonial 
postage.  Before  a  newspaperean  be  published  a  notice  mast 
be  given  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Bommet  House,  or  at 
the  District  Stamp-office^  where  the  form  of  a  "  deelatation  " 
will  be  given,  in  which  la  to  be  stded— the  tiUe  of  the  in- 
tended p^>er  quoted  literally  ;  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
printed,  giving  the  number  of  the  house,  the  name  of  the 
street  ana  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  wtuated,  and  the  name 
of  the  occupier  if  it  forms  part  of  a  dwelling-hoase  ]  and  the 
like  parUcuIara  respecting  the  fhoe  of  publicatiui  if  it 
diffeta  front  the  |daoaof  pnnting ;  the  Christian  and  — ^wwm^ 
of  the  printen  and  pubUsbera;  tha  nombwof  shares  into 
which  the  property  ia  divided  whoiever  the  numb«r,  exdn- 
sive  of  the  prmtu'  and  pnbliaher,  exceeda  two ;  ajid  the 
Christian  ana  surnames,  reddencea,  and  oocupationa  of  every 
proprietor,  with  tbe  number  of  shares  belooging^to  each  when 
exceeding  two,  exclusive  of  the  printer  and  publisher.  This 
declaration  must  be  made  by  the  pToprietOT,  or  two  pro- 
prietors, or  by  two  of  the  lai^jest  sharehcddera  where  the 
number  exceeos  two,  who  must  also  famish  two  respectable 
householders  as  suretiea  ag^st  the  publication  of  seditious, 
blasphemous,  oi  personal  libels,  to  the  amount  of  4002.  in 
London  and  300^  elsewhere.  A  newspaper  published  before 
these  securities  are  given  subjects  the  proprietors  to  a  p«ially 
of  SOL  The  paper  when  published  mast  have  acrosa  the 
bottom  of  tiie  hut  page  or  tbe  laat  eelumn,  the  names  and 
residaieea  of  tha  printer  and  publisher,  the  place  of  puUi- 
cation,  the  date,  and  the  prioe,  under  a  similar  penalty  for 
neglect  A  supplement  must  not  be  issued  withoot  the  paper 
itself;  and  a  copy  of  the  paper,  which  is  paid  for,  most  be 
transmittM  to  the  Stamp-office  <m  the  day  of  publication  or 
the 'day  after  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  elsewhere 
within  three  days,  under  the  like  penalty  of  SOL  for  each 
offence ;  bnt  the  penalties  can  only  be  aned  for  by  the  At* 
tmnqr-Qeneral  or  the  Stamp-office.      ^  i 
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Tha  riaa  and  uoonnt  of  liamp-doty  for  navm^sn  an 

defined  as  foOowi  by  the  16  and  17  Viet,  cap.  68 ;  Nem- 
paper  stamps  are  to  be  Id.  only,  fora  saperfides  of  print,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  not  exeeedinff  SS90  inches,  whether 
poblished  as  a  sopplenient  or  not ;  any  snpplement  that  with 
the  paper  does  not  exceed  that  quantity  Is  t«  be  exempt ; 
and  any  oiber  sopplement  to  a  daly  stamped  newapaper  not 
contuning  a  snperiiciee  on  one  side  of  more  than  U4B  inches 
of  print  is  to  be  subject  to  a  stamp  of  one-halfpenny  •  and 
any  two  sapplemenla  not  containing  more  than  2206  ini^ea, 
to  a  dnty  of  one  halfpenny  each,  provided  each  be  published 
on  one  ueet  of  paper  only.  Newvpapers  not  stamped  go 
by  post  at  the  book-post  rate  of  a  penny  for  4  ooncet,  two- 
pence ft>r  8  onncea,  and  then  aaeendtng  by  twopence  for 
every  fraction  of  8  oonces ;  and  any  nwnber  may  be  aent  in 
one  envelope  open  at  the  ends. 

NEWT  (LittotHttm  punetatut).   [SALAMHnBijB,  p.  336.1 

NEWTON.  [Laboibhihi.] 

NEWTON  ABBOT.  [Dsvokshiii.] 

NEWTOWN-LIMAVADY.  YLoHDomwRHT.] 

NEWT0WNARD8,  Conn^  Down,  Ireland,  a  maiket- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-lAw  Union,  is  sitoated  near  the 
bead  of  Longh  Strangford,  in  M»  36*  N.  lat.,  5*  84'  W. 
long.,  18^  miles  E.  from  Belfast  by  the  Belfast  ud 
Coonty  Down  railway.  The  popnlation  in  ISfil  was  9667, 
besides  608  inmates  of  the  workhonse.  Newtownards  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  16  electoral  divinons,  with  an  area  of 
93,861  acies,  and  a  popnlation  in  IBfil  of  06,861 .  The  town, 
pleasantly  ^itosted  ui  the  midst  of  hills,  it  neat,  regnlar,  and 
well  bnilL  In  the  Maritet-snoare  and  prinei^  streets  are 
many  good  hows.  The  parish  cbnrsh  it  a  handsome  bnild- 
inf;,  erected  in  1817.  There  are  chapeti  for  Roman  CaUtolics, 
Pr^bvtpriane,  and  Methodist^  and  three  National  schools. 
The  old  parish  church,  erected  in  163S,  a  large  bnilding  with 
a  handsome  spire,  is  now  used  as  a  conrt-honie.  There  are 
a  m'lrke^-hoa^e,  a  bridewell,  and  a  Union  workhonse.  The 
weaving  and  embroidering  of  moslin  afford  a  conridenble 
amount  of  employment.  Qaarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held.  Fairs  aie  held  on  the  second  Satnrday  of  every  month, 
and  on  Jannaiy  SSrd,  May  14th,  and  September  23rd. 
Near  the  centoe  of  the  town  is  an  octagonal  atmctnre,  with 
canopied  niches,  forming  the  pedestal  of  a  cross,  erected  in 
1636.  Newtownards  was  incorporated  by  James  11.,  and 
letnrned  t«o  membera  to  the  Irish  FarUament 

NOAMI.  LAKE.  [AnuoA,  S.  S.l 

NIAGARA.  [Cakid*,  S.  S.} 

NIC^A  (Nitaia),  an  andent  mined  dty  in  Bithynia,  in 
the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  fay 
the  Turkish  village  of  Is-nik.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Like  Aicania,  and  was  bnilt  or  restored  by  Antigonus, 
son  of  Philip,  after  whom  it  was  called  Antigoneia.  The 
name  was  subsequently  changed  far  Perdiccas  in  honour  of 
his  wife,  Nicsea,  daughter  of  Ptoiomiena,  king  of  Egypt. 
The  city  became  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  It 
was  destroyed  by  ao  earthqnake  in  the  latter  end  of  a.d.  326, 
but  it  wa-  restored  under  the  emperor  Valens  in  368.  Aided 
by  the  Greek  Nicephoras  Melinsenns,  the  Turks,  under 
Solyman  I.,  took  the  city  (1080),  which  was  made  their 
he«d-qnarters  till  1097,  when  Oodefiroi  de  Bonilion,  at  the 
head  of  the  Cmsaders,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  36  days,  and 
it  was  again  united  to  tiie  Greek  empire.  Two  veati  after 
the  eetablishment  of  the  Latin  empire  In  Constantinople 
(1204)  Theodore  Lascaria  made  Nicssa  tite  Greek  capital, 
which  it  continoed  to  be  till  1S61,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Michael  Palaolopus  (who  was  crowned  at  Nicaa  the  year 
before),  Constantmople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks.  In 
1333,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  siege,  the  Turks,  under 
Orkan,  again  took  Nictea,  which  they  marfe  their  capital. 
Afttr  the  battle  of  Angora  (June  30, 1402)  it  was  taken  and 
pilitKed  by  the  followers  of  Tamerlane.  In  1428  it  joined 
in  a  conspiracy  to  put  Mustapha  on  the  throne  of  his  brother, 
Amnrath  II.,  wherenpon  the  latter  reduced  the  city  to 
obedience^  and  had  his  brother  and  tiie  chief  conspiraton 
strangled  m  hiapmenee. 

Bir  Charles  Fellowa,  who  visited  the  site  of  Nicsea,  says 
that  the  walla  form  a  circnit  of  foor  miles.  These  w^ls  are 
strengthened  with  towers.  One  part  is  bnilt  or  repaired  with 
materials  of  great  elegance  from  an  ancient  temple  ;  another 
part  is  bnilt  with  Roman  brick;  a  third  with  marbles  of  a 
late  age,  marked  with  the  rign  of  a  cross  and  ill-vnt  inscrip- 
tions, (ihowing  the  rmairs  made  in  Christian  times ;  the 
remaining  parts  are  built  of  immense  atones  cat  to  fit 
into  each  other  in  the  Cyclopean  atyle.   Poor  large  majestic 


gateways  with  aicked  entnness  still  etlstliu  alsMtfv- 

feet  state,  but  the  inswiptioM  that  mee  eeniedtknabn 
been  nearly  altogether  effaced.  Among  the  niiitiiig  iiMiim 
are  many  mscril^  stones,  copies  of  wbleharegimlnSk 
Charles  Fellows^s  *  Asia  Minor ; '  ancient  bas-rsns£i ;  s  ftv 
statues  ;  and  mina  of  an  early  Greek  theatre,  **  ef  titinuij 
good  worfcmansUp,  and  colosaal,  the  ttonet  beiog  sods  niie 
and  others  fonrteen  feet  in  length."  Bains  of  aHsnM, 
baths,  and  houses  are  seen  among  Uie  gardens  and  con>Mdi 
which  cover  a  greet  apace  within  tiie  ancient  walls.  la  the 
village  of  Is-nik,  which  stands  in  the  eentn  of  th*  nis^ 
there  is  a  small  church,  used  by  the  Greeks  for  their  iNntu(^ 
with  Mosaic  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  Byssntine  an,  'Snrj 
fonee,  trongfa,  or  wring-etoDe  in  tiw  village  and  its  aagb- 
boQihood  it  MrivM  fmn  this  qnairy  of  art,  and  msmrnf 
mentaofgoodaenlptnre  an  built  iato  the  honsat,  ABMm 
aqnedttct  atOl  conven  water  to  the  tewo  tmm  thsB^|b> 
bonring  monntaine.  In  the  laka,  the  wateia  of  iriucktn 
of  transparent  elaamaa^  an  the  nmaiat  d  an  ladat 
landing-plaee. 

In  the  history  of  the  ebanib  NicM  it  memonUmtti 
place  in  which  the  first  and  seventh  oecamenicil  or  gssnl 
councils  were  held.  The  first,  held  in  3S0  (Jine  It  tt 
August  £6),  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Constantina,  ui 
presided  over  by  Osins,  representative  of  Pws  Sjhwta, 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arins,  maintained  the  dim^ 
of  Christ,  and  declared  the  conBubstaDtialiiy  of  tksSoitf 
God  with  his  Father  to  be  an  article  of  foith  The  end 
fimnded  upon  these  decreet  wat  drawn  ap  In  Oitai)  itii 
the  Symbolam  Nicmmm,  that  it,  Nievne  or  Nlesis  Gm^ 
fltfll  in  »e.  'Diis  eonneil  also  pasted  deerett  for  «iMritiB| 
the  festival  of  Easter  en  die  same  day  tbrongboat  Gbiitis- 
dom.  A  proposal  forbidding  priests  who  were  nsnitd  bibn 
leceivii^  holy  ordera,  to  live  with  their  wives,  wu  njeelsi 
The  eonneil  was  attended  by  318  bishops  from  all  psrtitf 
the  koman  emjHre. 

The  seventh  general  eonneil,  held  in  787  (SeatMiWIi 
to  October  S3),  and  attended  by  377  bishops,  coBdsnrndtti 
Iconoclasts,  and  explained  the  worship  of  imsges. 
(Fellows,  Alia  Minor  ;  AH  VMfigr  Ut  Atfd.) 
NICARAGUA,  Republic  of,  Central  America,  tenpm 
the  hilly  and  volcanic  region  extending  from  fialinss  fisf  ts 
the  Bay  of  Couchagna  on  the  Pacifie,  and  ba^  to  tbs  MM- 
quito  territory.  It  may  be  taken  generally  as  lying  bst*i« 
10"  46'  and  14*  10*  N.  let,  84*  and  67*  40*  W.  loa^;  mi 
as  beimded  E.  by  the  Moaqnito  Tenritory';  N.  br  4* 
republic  of  Hondont ;  N.W.  bj  that  of  6al«d«ri  w.tf 
the  Pacifie  Ocean ;  and  6.  1^  the  lepnblicirf  Costa  Bits: 
but  tiie  eastern  boundary  ia  really  nadefined,  KicingM 
refusing  to  acknowledfje  the  right  of  the  King  of  Bleajniii 
to  the  tract  lying  along  the  Caribbean  6ea.  The  area,  cow- 
qnently,  is  not  agreed  upon  :  that  really  ander  the  sstketitf 
of  the  repoblie  does  not  probably  exceed  36,000  sqtuniniK 
bat  that  claimed  is  of  course  mndi  great^.  The  pmhte 
may  be  about  260,000 :  the  chief  put  of  whom  art  mam, 
or  mulattoes,  and  native  Indians. 

The  coast  along  the  Pacific  from  Selinu  B^tttbtOstf 
of  Couchagna  bears  nearly  north-west  It  is  thmjEbart 
rocky,  and  nat  some  harbours  of  much  value.  That  wUtk 
may  just  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  freai  M 
being  the  Padfic  port  for  the  Nicaragua  roato  esnoaete 
the  Atlantic  and  FamSe  Oceans,  is  San  Jnan  del  6ar,  nsm 
of  Salinas  Bay,  which  is  formed  by  two  proiwmtom 
between  400  and  600  feet  high,  having  an  entnnee  sbm 
SOOO  feet  across.  The  harbonr  is  small,  bat  wall 
and  afibrds  andiorage  in  from  8  to  10  fotbomt  water.  AM 
a  mile  from  it  ia  the  nearly  similar  harbour  of  NmswIo- 
Port  Realejo,  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  state,  i>  >!** 
a  very  good  and  much  kiver  barfoonr,  and  is  that  wlnd^ 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  transit  roatf,  TMom 
most  of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  the  repaUie.  Tfcas 
is  a  very  narrow  tract  of  tolerably  level  land  altagt  gsM 
part  of  the  coast. 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  repabltc,atafewauleBfttfl 
the  coast,  extends  a  ridge  of  low  volcanic  monnttiBi,  hilM 
at  the  tonthent  end,  and  generally  deeieating  in  altitaet^ 
we  proceed  northmrd  t  mod^  me  or  two  of  the  i**''*'^ 
pesks  in  the  northern  part  are  among  the  most  eknm- 
Several  of  these  voleaBoei  appetr  to  stand  alone,  or  te  hiw 
scarcely  any  connection  with  the  main  ridge,  thongb  itandin^ 
in  its  general  line  of  direction.  Thehi^esteenunttaipp^ 
to  be  Omotepee,  which  forma  an  island  in  Lake  fTicsns* 
(6100  foet  above  the  tea)  i  Meij^^^^at  tbt  sMtkn 
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mkmitf  of  I«ko  Uanigu,  tboot  tb«  imw  luii/bA  i  HMi- 
hadio,  batmen  Lake  Niear^m  and  the  Pacifie  (4000  feet)  i 
Nindiii,  between  Uanaatia  and  Maa^a }  Feliea  i  £1  Vi^o, 
mbd  OM  ox  two  othua.  Several  of  theee  an  active  voleanoei. 
Another  noantain  traot,  a  part  of  the  mountain  lyatem  of 
Hoadnnii  eslon^  alcn^  the  aorlhom  part  of  the  oooDtrf. 
Thii  pan  of  NieaBigoa  u  tmened  by  aeveral  lidgee,  aone 
•f  whoae  nimmiti  attain  a  eoaudenUt  alUtnde.  Between 
ttie  ridgea  extend  many  good-sized  valleys,  the  principal  being 
tlnae  of  the  Rio  de  Se^via,  and  the  Bio  Eeeondido.  The 
nmainder  of  the  ataia  belonga  to  the  pUin  of  Nieanigaa,  of 
vAieh,  however,  the  larger  portioa  forme  the  Moaqoite 
territorf .  This  plain  ia  bat  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  eea !  the  Imke  <rf  NiouagM  which  oocopiee  a  arge 
part  of  the  Nicaragoa  lection  of  it,  being  omy  122  feet 
j^KiVB  the  Caribbean  Bea.  Along  the  riven  it  ia  wooded ; 
the  reel  of  Uie  plain  forma  ^:Uensive  savannahs,  cormwl 
with  a  rich  verdare,  and  presentiog  occasionally  a.  clump  of 
h^  traea.  The  climate  being  excessireiy  hot  and  moist 
the  white  raeea  have  not  formed  any  settlemenU  m  this 
piain,  aad  it  ia  only  inhabited  by  iodapeadent  ahoiiginal 
tnheh 

The  lew  riven  wliUh  In  Nieangna  fUl  into  the  Padfio,  are 
^  duHt  estant  and  little  eonseqnence.  Those  &Uing  into  the 
Atlantic  an  koger  and  men  imwHrtaat*  Two  eonsidarahle 
itreMiH  liie,  as  ahfeady  mmtkned,  in  the  northem  ^it  <rf 
the  lepvbli^  the  Segovia  and  the  Baeuidido;  the  sooices  of 
some  of  their  upper  braidies  are  not  very  distant,  bat  their 
•ntlets  are  far  apart— that  of  the  Eseondido  being  near  the 
Bontheraj  and  that  of  the  Ss^ovia  towarde  th«  northem  end 
of  the  Mosqoito  coast.  The  Segovia  flows  past  the  town  ef 
the  same  name,  bnt  both  riven  belong  mora  to  Mdaqoito  than 
to  Nicwama*  The  most  important  river  of  this  rmnbUc  is 
the  &m  tAwn,  which  terns  the  beendaiy  between  Niearagaa 
.and  Costa  Bica,  and  falls  into  the  CwiUMan  Sea,  near  11* 
N.  lat  It  is  1^  means  of  this  river  and  the  Lake  ef  Niea- 
ngm,  that  see  of  the  two  gnat  linsa  of  eommmieatien  is 
fwpeesd  to  be  opMNd  between  tho  Athmtio  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  river  Sui  Joan  is  the  mly  ohannel  by  which 
the  I^e  of  Nieangna  discharges  its  watan  into  the  Atlantic 
Tho  Lake  or  Lagone  of  Niearagaa  is  an  Inland  sea,  of  a 
lengthened  form,  being  abont  100  nilia  long  and  40  miles 
broad  where  widcat,  without  narrowing  muta  at  either  end. 
it  is  the  reservoir  of  a  great  extent  of  monntainona  coontiy, 
■ad  is  deep  enoogh  to  be  navigated  by  vessela  of  consider- 
able size,  having  ^ont  100  yards  fnm  the  beach  gsnoraUy 
a  depth  of  about  S  fathoms ;  and  at  a  greater  diatuioe  from 
0  to  10  islhoms  of  vniter  along  the  southern  and  western 
baoki.  ItisMily  verv  shallow  along  the  north*«Mt  shose 
for  a  Btile  and  upwards  into  the  Ian.  it  eentains  aevenl 
islands  among  which  that  of  Omotepec,  near  the  soath- 
vastom  bank  between  Otanada  aad  Niearagoa,  is  nmarh- 
aUo  fiu  a  high  veleano,  and  Inr  ita  finrtility  and  population, 
bmi^  inhaloted  a  aumerooa  and  indastrioaa  tribe  ef 
Indue,  iriio  have  a  email  town,  Moyagalpa,  poassss  cattle, 
and  laiee  maise,  rice,  he.  The  river  issues  frmu  the  sontk- 
•estem  extremity  of  the  lake ;  its  breadth  variee  from  100  to 
400  yards.  Alioat  the  middle  of  its  comes  the  San  Juan 
noeivas  from  the  south  the  Rio  San  Oarlos,  end  lower  down 
the  Senj^qoL  Abont  85  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river 
divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  southern  and  wider  is 
eallad  Bio  Colerado ;  the  other  (tho  San  Joan)  enten  the 
sea  near  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Norte.  The 
4epth  of  watw  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oonne  of  the  Sea 
Jaan  varies  from  B  to  BO  feet,  bat  in  some  placee  it  is  so 
ahidlow  that  lapids  an  ptodnoed,  and  it  contains  numeroos 
idaads.  Tho  lower  pwtion^  thorivwr,bdowitabifuaatiott, 
iafanenlljrahaUow.  Themoathef  tha  Baa  Jnan  hal  a  bar 
vittaeldotaiinirfoat  of  water  npon  it  The  winding  ooano 
of  (bo  rivor  ie  aomewhat  under  100  miles.  On  the  Pacific 
aide  then  an,  however,  greater  obatadea  to  the  ooaimani> 
cation  between  the  two  oceans  than  that  presented  by  the 
dtannel  of  the  San  Juan,  At  the  narrowest  part  the  distanoe 
hetween  the  Leke  and  the  Paeifio  is  oalv  abont  10  miles,  and 
•n  the  coast  then  is  hen  the  good  haroonr  of  San  Joan  del 
Sur,  but  the  hills  upon  it  rise  to  between  400  and  COO  foot, 
preeenting  a  formidable  barrier  to  theconstmotloa  of  a  eanal, 
while  the  difference  oi  level  between  the  lake  and  the  eea  is 
ISO  feet,  and  thereon  locka  would  be  neeessary.  The  hills 
might  pcihape  be  in  a  measan  avoided,  but  the  oanai  would 
of  coarse  be  longer.  Wfaether  suoh  a  caaal  will  ever  be 
fonned  it  would  k»  heed  topndieat*;  especially  sUice  the' 
asn^latioBOf  thoailwvMnaittelaUunniol  PinMuihaa 


provide  ao  aneh  men  npid  a  lonto;  Bat  tvoi  in  the 
absence  of  the  canal  this  roqte  haa  been  laraely  adopted. 
In  1600  the  governments  of  England  and  the  United  States 
eoneluded  a  tnaty  by  whid  they  axreed  to  co-opemte  in  the 
establishment  of  a  seonn  and  neutral  line  of  commnnication 
betwea  the  two  seat  by  way  of  the  San  Joan  River  and  Lake 
Nicuegoa,  to  be  i^en  on  equal  terms  to  all  nation^  with 
a  free  port  at  each  ud  of  the  line.  A  company  was  formed 
for  constructing  a  canal,  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
San  Juan,  and  varkiog  tiie  communication  by  sieam-boats. 
The  Nicaragua  Transit  Company  have  been  unable  even  to 
att«npt  to  carry  out  the  first  and  most  arduous  part  of  iheir 
task,  but  they  have  established  steam-boats  of  litfht  dmoght 
to  navigate  the  river,  and  organised  a  line  of  carriatjcs  to 
Donvey  the  paasengen  and  goods  from  Nicaragua  to  San  Juan 
del  Sur  on  the  Pacific.  During  1804  a  very  lirge  nomiier  of 
passengsn  to  and  from  California  adopted  this  roote,  and 
It  was  asserted  in  lome  of  the  advertisements  of  the  line 
pabliithed  in  New  York,  that  not  only  was  **  the  Nicaragua 
Transit  route  tho  shortest,  safest,  and  by  £sr  the  nuwt  oum- 
fortable  and  healthful,"  but  that  passengers  by  it  had  "  to 
travel  but  18  miles  of  land  carriage  over  a  good  macadamised 
toad.'*  Long  befen  the  establishment  of  this  route  oommn- 
nication  had  been  nuuntained  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
towns  of  Oranada  and  Niearagaa,  by  the  river  San  Juan  and 
Lake  Nicarattui^  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  vessels  called 

SingOBS,  of  from  0  to  10  tons  bordwi.  The  passage  from 
|ranada  to  Saa  Juan,  or  deytown,  is  usaally  made  by  the 
piraguas  in  id>out  8  days,  whilst  the  return  passage  being 
against  the  streem,  oeeupice  from  13  to  10  days.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  some  as  more  advantageous  to  unite  the  Lake  of 
Managua  by  a  canal  with  the  hiirbour  of  Benlejo.  The 
coant^  between  them  is  nearly  level,  and  of  a  firm  soil, 
without  bdng  rocky.  Beaides  this,  the  canal  would  termi- 
nate in  the  p«rt  of  Bealejo,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
west  oeaat  u  America,  while  that  near  NicaraoDa  would  end 
in  the  smallar  harbour  of  8an  Joan  del  Sur.  But  this  eanal 
would  be  mon  than  twice  as  long  as  the  other ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  Tepitapa,  which  unites  the  LAe  of  Niea- 
ngna with  that  <«  Managua,  must  be  rendend  navif^ble. 
The  lake  of  Managua  is  35  miles  long,  and  iifteen  miles 
broad  in  ita  widest  part.  It  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
eonsidenble  rise  ;  but  the  Rio  T^itapa,  which  brings  down 
the  water  from  Ute  Lake  of  Niearagaa,  and  is  abont  20  miles 
long,  has  falls  which,  in  the  dry  season,  an  from  6  to  6  feet 
high,  and  also  sevetal  shoals.  These  obstacles  could  only  be 
avoided  by  a  eanal  cut  through  the  level  ground  on  the 
northem  ude  of  the  Rio  Tepitwa.  > 

The  climate  of  the  Plain  of^  Nicaragua,  as  stated  above, 
is  hot  and  moist,  and  so  unhealthy  as  to  have  oanved  it  to 
be  left  to  the  undistnrbed  occupation  of  the  native  races. 
The  tiiickly  wooded  hanks  of  dm  Ban  Juan  River  an  no 
exception  to  this  obswvarion.  The  shores  of  the  Padfie, 
when  the  pt^olatiim  is  densest,  an  also  v«t  hot  and  some- 
what humid,  but  do  not  sptie&r  to  be  partieiuariy  unhealthy, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Gmcbagna,  when  how- 
ever then  an  comparatively  few  inhabitants.  The  hilly 
distiiets  between  the  coast  and  the  western  banks  of  the 
lakes  are  nnch  milder  and  mom  salubrious,  as  is  also  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  north.  Then  are  r^lsr  dry, 
and  nuny  seasons,  as  in  ethsr  porta  of  Central  America,  the 
only  differanoe  being  that  the  rains  last  somewhat  longer, 
and  fall  in  larger  quantities.  In  the  hilly  country  west  of 
the  lakes  oocasionm  showers  also  occur  out  ef  the  regalar 
rainy  season. 

Ino  soil  throughout  the  oecn]ned  drntriotB  appears  to  be 
my  Cntile,  bat  agrienltun  is  in  a  rude  atate ;  the  roads  an 
almost  evecyu^en  inanffldent^  ill  mad^  and  ill  kept,  and 
oxen  an  aunoat  tha  only  ammala  of  draught.  Althooijh 
therefon  Niearagaa  might  with  a  peaceful  and  indastrioua 
pet^de  fnrniah  vast  quantities  of  agrieultaral  produce  for 
other  countries  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased  population,  it  really  affords  littln  mon  than  suffices 
for  domestic  cimsamption.  Main  and  frixoles  an  raiaed-in 
eonsi<fomble  abundsnoe,  and  fimn  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  Some  wheat  is  grown  ia  the  north,  chiefly  for  use 
u)  tna  eitiea.  'Sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  cofiee,  oocoa,  and  tobacco 
an  all  grown,  but,  ueept  indigo,  not  to  any  gnat  extent 
A  great  variety  of  fruits,  mclndiug  several  naiive  kiuds,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  &e.,  ripen  w«U ;  and  garden  v^tables 
flourish,  hot  little  attmtim  is  paid  to  them  exoept  by  the 
ladioas,  whooultivata  them  for  sale  ipL^e  cities.  Indigo, 
Hioaagaa,  and  BnaU  «oe<|,a^^  a^e  @^(^|^  dy*. 
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voodi  and  hidea  are  at  pment  the  chief  utielM  axported. 
Cattle  are  among  the  princdp^  toorces  of  wealth,  very  laig* 
namliers  of  them  beiii^  kept  on  ths  plains  along  the  Maiam 
sides  of  the  lakes.  Fuh  are  plentifal  in  the  lakes,  in  which 
^0  crocodiles  are  common.  Along  the  coast  pearls  used  to 
ba  fonnd.  The  mineral  reaoorces  of  Nicaragua  have  not 
been  very  dilig«ntlr  explored.  Qold  and  ailvor  have  be« 
foand  and  vorka^  but  not  axlensiTdyf  oof^  hoi  alw 
been  found. 

The  manufiietazBiare  nearly  confined  to  Ha  ooaraer  goods 
required  for  home  consnmption.   The  chief  articlea  made 

are  eoaise  cotton  and  woollen  cloths ;  the  cotton  bdi^[  dyed 
of  a  parple  colour,  obtained  from  a  abell-fiah  can^t  in  the 
TicinUy  of  San  Joan  del  Snr,  ia  in  great  revest  among  the 
Indiana,  who  prefer  it  to  any  European  dyed  goods  on 
MCODnt  of  the  greater  dnrability  of  the  coloar. 

Nicaragua  is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  are 
named  after  their  respective  capitals : — Segovia  comprises 
•the  north-eastern  part  of  the  territory ;  Xioon,  the  north  and 
north-western;  Managua,  the  district  sonth  of  Leon ;  Qran&da, 
that  south  of  Managna ;  and  Nicaragua,  the  most  soothem 
wt  bordering  on  Coatm  Rica.  Leon  ia  the  political  capital. 
The  following  are  the  prrndpal  towna ;  the  pe^ilationa  are 
.  merdy  a  loose  ajipnadmation 

£«un,  the  eapiuJ  of  Nieazigoa.  ccmtaiBed  not  mas^  yean 
ago,  a  population  of  32,000  iuiabltaitta»  but  tlie  dnl  eon.' 
tentions  within  the  town  have  redaced  it  to  half  that  niunher, 
and  deitroyed  a  large  proportion  of  its  best  boildings.  It  is 
sitnated  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  best-cnltivated 
districts  of  the  state  to  the  harbour  of  Beakijo,  in  12°  S6'  N. 
lat.,  86°  52'  W.  long.  The  city  occapies  a  considerable  area, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  several  choiches,  a  nniversity,  Tri- 
dentine  college,  &e.,  but  all  in  a  very  neglected  condiuon. 

Granada,  on  the  north-western  buik  of  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua, popolatioD  abont  12,000,  carries  on  some  trade  with 
Jamaica  by  means  of  the  river  and  harbour  of  San  Joan, 
contains  several  charchea  and  convents ;  hat  has  no  featnres 
nqoiriog  farther  notice. 

Managua,  on  the  sonth  bank  of  Lake  Managna,  is  a  con- 
nderable  place  oonf«uing  10,000  inhabitants.  Mamga, 
some  littie  distance  S.  of  Managua,  has  a  fspulatioQ  nearly 
equal  to  it,  but  almost  all  Indians,  who  are  enga^;ed  in  com- 
merce with  the  adjacent  populous  country,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  articles  of  domestic  requirement  in 
which  they  display  much  akill. 

Niearoffua,  abont  two  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  lake 
Nicaragua,  contains,  with  the  suburb  of  San  Qaorge,  some 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  district  noted  for 
its  fertility,  especially  in  cacao  and  grapes. 

San  Juan  del  Svr,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Nicaragua,  contained  but  few  inhabitants  previous  to  its 
selection  as  the  Pacific  port  for  the  Nicangoa  line  of  com- 
munication betweot  the  two  oceans,  ^e  hariiow,  as 
already  mentimed,  ia  amall  bnt  cottTenient,  and  possesses 
good  anchorage. 

S^oKia,  on  the  Bio  de  S^via,  is  a  small  place,  whoae 
only  chum  to  notice  is  that  of  being  tfae  capital  of  the  deparb* 
ment  of  S^ovia,  the  least  populous  section  of  the  republic; 
The  country  arouud  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  ita  mineral 
wealth  ia  believed  to  be  considerable. 

Nicaragua  is  nominally  a  Bepablic  with  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies,  bat  the  govemmant  is  really  vetted  in 
a  dictator  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Director.  After  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  the  fonnation  in  1842  of  the 
republic  of  Central  America  [QnATUiALA,  -6^.  2 ;  Homddrasi, 
S.  i\,  incarsgoa  formed  one  of  the  federal  states  until  the  dis- 
solution of  the  anion,  when,  like  the  other  states,  it  became 
an  independent  republic ;  and,  like  them,  all  hopes  of  its 

5 regress  have  been  since  arrested  bj  constant  internal 
iscord. 

NICOLAS  I.,  PAVLOVICH,  Emperor  of  Bossia  (styled 
also  Czar  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias),  was  bom  in  the 
dty  of  SU  Petersburg,  July  7,  1796  (Jane  26,  Old  Style). 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paol,  Alexander  I. 
having  been  the  first  son,  and  the  Grand  Dake  Constantino 
the  second  son.  His  mother,  Sophie  Dorothea,  a  daughter  of 
Friedricb  Eagen,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  whenshe  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  benme  also  a  member  of 
the  Oreek  Church,  and,  as  ia  the  naage,  changed  her  names 
to  those  of  Maria  Feodorowna. 

Hie  Emperor  Paul  having  been  assassinated  March  23, 
1801,  Nicolas  was  left  entirely  to  ths  care  of  Ids  mother, 
who  appointed  Oeneral  Ijamsdoif  his  gomnor,  wd  sdet^ 


the  Coontesa  Ismn  and  {heOenou  pldlolo^Add»|tt 
his  principal  teachers  in  languages  and  litsratnTB,  sad  Csu- 
seller  Storoh>aa  his  instructor  in  general  polities  and  odift 
sciences  and  arta  suitable  to  his  rank  and  sututa.  H« 
aequred  the  power  of  apeakiiig  the  French  and  Oemwlu^ 
onages  vrith  as  mooh  faolity  as  the  Rnsaian,  and  eadjr  laai- 
rested  that  preference  for  nilitary  di^|)lay,  milittiy  taeti& 
andtbaartof  inrtiflcatifln,  whidi «tiitiiigaiilw>d Ma  thriiS 
life. 

After  Um  tSTmimtiwi  of  the  ^Mt  Xanqptan  var  in  ISli, 
Nicolas  was  aut  to  travd,  ud  TiiitMl  bobm  of  the  pris^ 
battle-fields.  In  1816  he  came  to  England,  wbtnhsMt 
with  a  cordial  reception.  He  afterwards  made  a  toar  iatts 
chief  provinces  of  the  Bassian  empire.  On  the  13Ui  sf  Jil^ 
1817,  he  married  FredCTica-LooiaanCbarlotte-Willnkmi^ 
eldest  daughter  of  Fredwie  William  ILL,  king  of  Kun, 
and  sister  of  Frederic  Wiltiam  IV.,  the  iffeseDt  king,  fti 
was  bom  July  13,  1788,  and  her  diatinguisMug  ume  n 
Charlotte,  but  on  her  marriage  and  entering  tin  Omk 
Church  she  assQmed  the  nasaes  of  Alexandra  Feedomnuh 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  having  no  iisae,  hia  aaxt  h» 
ther  Constuttine  was  the  Intimate  heir  to  ths  throas  \  btL 
h^  a  document  sifted  August  88, 1883,  Constantins  nwiMM 
his  rifdtt,  teseirving  to  himself  the  dignitr  of  Viomj  4 
Poland ;  so  that,  mun  Alexander  £ed  at  TsgBBn%  Dm*- 
ber  1, 1885,  Nicdaa  immwdtatnly  snoceaded  IdiL  He 
not  Mwerer  beoome  empemr  without  a  abug^  sttasM 
with  mndi  dsnger.  An  ex;tenBiTe  conspiracy  bad  )m 
oiganiaed  a  oonaiderable  time  before  the  death  of  Alexaate 
among  the  officers  of  the  Rnsaian  army  and  ^kih  of  tki 
nobiliiy  who  were  friendly  to  a  conatitational  ^maMsat; 
and  tfae  soldiers  and  people  wese  taught  to  bshevetbittltt 
abdication  of  the  Grand  Dake  Ctmstantine  had  hem  obtaaal 
by  forcible  means.   When  the  troops  were  assMBblediatke 

Caqoaie  fronting  the  Inqrmial  Winter  Palace  of  8t 
-abnig,  in  order  to  make  a  maaifestation  of  UiortUs- 
giance  to  ue  new  emperor,  the  officers,  just  as  ths  emoMay 
was  about  to  commence,  stepping  forward  oat  of  ths  iak% 
denouiwed  Nicolas  as  a  nsorper,  and  proclaimed  CooaUBtlM 
as  tbdr  li^tfol  aw.  The  eoldian  fisllowed  thait  .ofisi^ 
wUhcriesof  "CoutantiBaandtheCoiHtitatisnl''  iiairi*- 
wich,  sH  St.  Fetenibai|g,  a  Tetenuoi  favouite  of  tin 

army,  and  the  arehbiaht^,  in  his  eedesiastiosi  robes,  Md»- 
vooTM  to  suppreas  the  hostile  demonsttatim,  but  in  vai% 
and  the  peo]^  abowed  ngns  of  sympathising  vrith  ths  tnifa 
At  thia  critical  moment  Nicolaa  came  forwaid,  and,  beld^ 
confronting  the  offioers  and  soldiers,  called  out  vrith  s  Im 
voice,  "  Rebim  to  yoor  ruiks — obey — kneel  !'*  The  caA 
majestic  form  and  nndaonted  (bearing,  his  pale  hot  cahaiad 
stem  countenance,  and  the  reverence  vnth  whidi  the  Rs»- 
sians  habitually  regard  thttr  sovereign,  caused  most  of  tht 
soldieiB  to  kneel  and  ground  their  arms.  The  first  oitlnik 
was  thus  eheded^  hut  the  coDspirsCT  was  not  nq)prw>dtil 
artillery  and  muaketiy  had  pouied  freely  th«r  aistiiM  d 
destmction  anumg  the  gathering  masaos  of  the  inanns- 
tionisU.  Colonel  Pastel  and  four  other  iMtdsn  of  *e€«> 
■jHiacy  ware  execnted.  Otben  wen  asDt  to  ths  warn 
tk  Suwia,  v^m  Nieolaa  cMttinnad  tiiux  pnudnMsfe 
with  nnai^teasable  aereaty.  He  wm  enwaed  at  Hon* 
vrith  great  pomp  and  ceremoqr,  S^tendMr  3, 1886}  ssdri 
Warsaw,  May  24, 1829. 

Soon  after  his  cmroaation,  in  1826,  the  Emperor  ITmhs 
oommenced  a  war  with  the  Shah  of  Panoa,  which  Jaatsitl 
the  victory  over  the  Pernans  1^  Field-Marahal  Pa^ritl,. 
February  88,  18S8,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Turiksranchat,  Iqr 
which  uie  Shah,  besides  nsdertakiag  to  pay  ^XHit  tlM 
millions  sterling,  ceded  to  Russia  the  pnmness  of  Eiins 
and  the  coontiiea  situated  on  the  lower  Koar  and  the  iM. 
A  war  between  Roasia  and  Turkey  ensoed  in  ISjffi,  dsi^ 
which  the  RnasiHi  army  cnsssd  the  Dwabe  and  toifcns 
fortresses  of  Baal^  and  Vaina.  In  the  « ■^f'PB"  of  184 
General  Diebitefa  took  the  fortraiB  of  SUiatiia,  defestsdtbi 
main  army  (tf  tfae  Turks  at  Swmla,  onsaed  the  Bslkan,ud 
advaneed to  Adiian(^tl^ whme  Atreai^of  j^eaco  wmsIiim 
September  U,  1829.  By  this  treaty,  Nieolaa  obtaiasd  is 
Rossis,  besides  a  large  sum  as  indmnmfieaticai  for  the  expenM 
of  the  war,  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Turidsh  tfi^ii^ 
trading  navigation  on  the  Danube,  frea'paaaage  of  the  Dnds- 
nelles,  the  fortress  and  pashalic  of  Ajiapa  on  the  ea>(«> 
coast  of  tiie  Black  Sea,  and  other  additions  of  ieailtBJ 
well  aa  of  political  power. 

On  Uw  S9th  of  November  1830  an  insBrfection  fanks  m 
in  Poland.   The  PeUah  treopi  ha«b«  joiiwd  the  toaame- 
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tioalits,  Ibe  QTand-I>oke  CoBsiaiitin*,  m  eommaadeF^lQ-cbief, 
was  fljlowed  to  ntlre  fnm  Poland  with  6000  Rossiuii.  In 
Jannaty  1B31  the  Polish  Diet  dedarad  tite  thnme  vaeuit, 
ot^aniwd  a  national  goTemnumt  imder  Prince  Adam  Cmr- 
tofysla,  and  piepand  for  a  vigorons  defeniie  <rf  thdr  comtiy. 
Hay  anvmUed  almit  60,000  troops  i  bat  the  Bnisian  anuiM 
whidi  ftdruMwd  against  tiwm  mmbend  about  180,000,  and 
lud  about  400  pieow  of  arUUeiy.  The  Ptdea  foim|ht  bravely, 
and  were  sncceetfal  in  sereral  actions,  bat  sustained  an 
•nonnons  hM  at  the  battle  (tf  Ostrolenka,  Hay  26,  1831. 
The  Itasaian  government  prevented  the  Fides  getting  sup- 
pltes  of  amis  and  ammnnition  aoross  their  frontier,  while  the 
Snssiani  vera  allowed  to  have  magaanes  within  the  Prussian 
temtory.  General  Diebiteh  died  suddenly  on  the  0th  of 
June,  and  was  racceeded  hy  Paskcvich.  Wanaw  was 
besieged  on  the  6th  of  Beptember,  and  nrrendered  on  the 
8th.  The  fkiture  of  this  ioflDiraction  was  disastrons  to  the 
Poles.  The  Emperor  Nicolas  trested  them  with  rigorons 
severity ;  several  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and 
many  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Canoasns ;  the  Fdbh  eonsti- 
tntion  was  formally  abn^ated ;  the  okM  nnhnnltUi  vrere 
rapprsssed,  and  the  libraries  removed  to  Bt  Pstenbnrg;  and 
on  the  17th  d  Abrch,  1838,  by  a  decree  of  the  onperor,  the 
Iringdom  of  Poland  was  incorporated  with  the  Rnssian 
empire. 

In  1837  the  Emperor  Nicolas  made  a  tour  in  his  Trans- 
Gancasian  provinces.  He  travelled  with  great  mpidity,  bnt 
remained  at  Tiflis  from  the  SOth  to  the  B4th  oi  October, 
reviewed  the  troops,  gave  dinners  and  a  grand  ball,  and  held 
'a  levee,  which  was  attended  by  all  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  provinces.  He  paid  a  visit  of  mspection  to  the  fortress 
of  Gumri,  since  named  Alexandropol,  near  the  frontier  of 
ToTkifth  Armenia,  and  aboat  49  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Ksrs. 
It  was  then  in  process  of  eonstniction,  and  is  now  a  fortified 
position  ot  creat  strength  nther  for  mtmn  or  ofBwoe  against 
the  Tnrkt  m  Ana  Iwhn:.  A  desnltmy  eooAiet  was  at  Hub 
period  cftrried  'On  between  the  Hnslavs  and  the  (^rcassisn% 
est  in  ISS^war  was  formally  declared  W  Rnsaia  against  the 
Circassians,  and  has  conticned  with  little  intermission  ever 
since.  In  1844  the  Emperor  Nicolas  paid  a  second  visit  to 
England,  and  was  entertained  by  Qneen  Victoria  at  Bnck- 
ingham  Palaoe  and  Windsor  Castie  from  the  Ist  to  the  0tb 
of  Jnne.  In  1840  he  sent  a  Russian  army  into  Hungary  in 
»d  of  the  Anstrians,  and  the  sobjugation  of  that  coon  fay  was 
accomplished  in  tiie  month  of  Angnst  of  that  year. 

The  last  and  most  Important  event  in  tne  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nicolas  was  the  recent  war  with  Turkey  and  the 
Western  Powers.  It  was  the  only  nnsQccesSful  and  disaa- 
trons  war  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  the  reverses  his 
army  experienced  probably  occasioned  a  d^ree  of  excite- 
ment and  irritation  which  shoiWed  his  life.  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  emperor's  minister  Btoulkoff  in  March  18S8 
demanding  a  right  of  protectorate  over  those  snbjects  «t  the 
saltan  who  belong  to  the  Greek  Chorcfa.  The  claim  was 
refused,  and  a  Russian  army  occupied  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia  as  a  'material  gnarantee'  for  enforcing  it.  In  October 
the  same  year  the  Porte  declared  war  agunst  Rnssia,  and 
applied  to  France  and  England  for  their  promised  aid.  A 
"iWkish  army  under  Omar  Pasha  occupied  Shumla  and  the 
fortresses  on  the  Danube ;  in  November  he  threw  a  body  of 
troops  across  the  river  opposite  Widin,  and  fortified  a  posi- 
tion at  Oltenitza,  on  the  left  bank,  which  was  retained  till 
the  termination  of  the  war.  The  destruction  of  the  Tm'ktsh 
fleet  at  Sinopa  in  the  same  month  was  followed  by  the 
advance  of  the  ^neh  und  EngUsh  fleeta  into  the  Blaei  Sea. 
The  EngUah  and  French  annies  were  next  landed  and 
eDcamped  near  Constantinimle,  whence  they  removed  to  the 
vianity  of  Varna.  In  Vtank  1804  the  Rosnsn  army  crossed 
the  Duiabe,  and  besieged  the  forces  of  Silistria,  but  after 
great  efforts  and  an  enomous  loss  of  men  was  compelled  to 
radse  the  sieve  on  the  ISth  of  Jnne,  and  to  retreat  across  the 
Danube.  The  Anglo-French  army  landed  in  the  Crimea 
September  14,  18A4;  won  the  battie  of  the  Alma ;  by  a 
flank  march  smxed  a  position  on  the  south  side  of  Sebsstopol, 
and  commenced  the  siege,  which,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
£wts  of  T^ich  are  well  ^own,  was  terminated  on  the  8th 
and  0th  of  September.  1866,  by  the  capture  of  the  town 
and  all  the  Ibrts  en  fte  southern  side  of  the  harboor  of 
Sebastopol. 

Meantime,  befbre  this  great  feat  had  been  sccompHahed, 
the  Emperor  Nicolas  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  2nd  vt 
March,  ISfiS,  and  was  sacceeded  by  the  present  emperor 
Alexander  II.  The  Emprtis  Alexandra  snrvires  him,  and 


he  has  left  issoe  four  sons  and  two  daughters :  Alexander, 
bom  April  BO,  1818;  Maria,  bom  August  18,1610;  Olga, 
bom  September  11,  18S2;  Constantine,  bom  September  81, 
18S7 ;  Niodas,  bom  August  8,  1831  j  ud  Michsel,  bom 
October  S5, 183fi. 

The  Emperor  Nfeolas  was  upwards  of  ^x  feet  in  hd^ 
nnscnlar  and  well-proportioned,  with  handsome  featiuse. 
In  his  personal  halnta  he  was  rimple,  abstemious,  and  inde- 
Attigably  indnstrions.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
for  music,  snd  is  stated  to  have  composed  some  military  airs ; 
bnt  his  bvonrite  punnits  were  connected  with  Uie  miUtaiy 
Bcienoes  and  military  operations.  In  his  political  primnpM 
he  was  professedly  despotic.  He  has  been  heard  to  s^, 
**  Despotism  is  the  very  essence  of  my  government,  and  it 
Snits  tiie  genius  of  my  land.**  The  great  objects  of  hn 
public  life  were  the  increase  of  the  power  of  Russia  and  the 
extension  of  her  territories  to  the  east,  west,  and  south,  by 
nnscropulons  diplomacy,  snd,  when  that  failed,  by  war.  Hu 
graod  purpose  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  possession  of 
Constantinople.  By  mesas  ctf  that  nnrivalled  milita^  and 
political  pontion,  he  trusted  to  have  superseded  the  niltiot 
m  his  empire,  sad  to  have  becone  the  domiaant  power  iM 
Europe  and  Ana. 

NICOLAS,  SIB  NICHOLAS  HARRIS,  was  bom  on 
March  10, 1790,  ihe  fburth  son  of  John  Haarris  Nicolas  of 
Cornwall.  He  entered  the  navy  early,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  on  September  16,  1816,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  capture  of  several  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria.  As  he  ceased  to  be  employed  sfter  the  close  of 
the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  antiquarian  literature,  and 
his  first  production  was  '  The  Life  of  William  Davison, 
Secretary  of  State  and  IMvy  Councillor  to  Qneen  Elizabeth,* 
published  in  1633,  occanoned  probably  by  his  having  married 
la  1828  a  daughter  of  John  Davison,  a  descendant  of  the 
Ihmily  of  the  secretary.  He  had  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  in  1825  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  bnt 
his  practice  was  almost  oitirely  confined  to  claims  of  peerage 
b^ore'the  House  ^  Lords.  About  the  same  time  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  a  fireqnent  contrihnttn'to  the  *  Archmologia,*  but 
he  soon  disagreed  with  tiiem,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets 
udnst  the  administration  of  the  sl^rs  of  the  sodety,  and 
also  pointing  out  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Record 
Commission.  His  industry  was'  extraordinary,  and  though 
many  of  the  works  he  published  were  those  of  others,  such 
as  'The  Poetical  Rhapsody,  and  other  Poems  by  Francis 
Davison,*  reprinted  from  tne  edition  of  1808 ;  '  The  Lite- 
rary Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ; '  '  Journal  of  the  Embassy 
of  Thomas  Beckington  to  Franca  in  1442;'  'The  Siege  of 
Oarlaverock  ;*  'The  History  of  the  Battle  of  Arinconrt;* 

*  The  Pri^  Parse  Expensu  of  Henry  VIII.  fliom  Novembsi 
10S9  to  iMcember  1052;*  *A  Ouruilcle  df  London  from 
1089  to  1483,'  from  manuscripts  in  the  BritUh  Mnsenm ; 
'Memoin  of  Lftdy  Fanshaw,  written  by  herself;'  and 
others ;  they  were  sll  so  enriched  with  memoirs  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned,  with  annotations  and  other  matters,  as  to 
assume  the  cbanwter  of  original  works,  and  are  all  highly 
valuable  to  the  historical  student.  In  1820  he  became  joint 
editor  with  Henty  Southern  of  the  new  series  of  the  'Retro- 
spective Review,' of  which  however  only  six  numbers  were 
published. 

Among  his  most  generally  useful  historical  works  are  ; 

*  Notitia  Histories,  cootaining  Tables,  Calendars,  and  His< 
ceUaneouB  Information  lor  the  use  of  Historians,  Antiquaries, 
and  tile  Lsgal  Profession,'  6vo,  1824 ;  afterwards  remodelled 
for '  Lardner's  Cabinet  C^topmdia,*  under  the  tiUe  of  '  The 
CSironology  of  History ;  eontatniag  Tables,  Calculations,  and 
Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of  His- 
torical Events,  and  of  Public  and  FriTOtja  Documents,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,'  1836,  a  most  valu- 
able work,  which  has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  '  In  his 

*  Controversy  between  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  and  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  in  the  Courts  of  Chivalry,  a.d.  1385-1389,*  a  magnifi- 
cent work  in  2  vols.  8vo,  bnt  whidi  was  never  completed, 
he  had  given  a  memoir  of  Geofirey  Chaucer  j  this  he  after- 
wards extended  to  a  life,  to  accompany  Pickering's  Aldine 
edition  of  Chaucer's  *  Works,*  by  far  the  best  life  which  had 
hitherto  appeared.  For  the  same  work  he  also  foruiahed 
lives  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Collins, 
Cowper,  Thomson,  Boms,  and  Hemy  Kiriie  White.  In 
1B44  he  published  <  The  Itawitdies  and  Letters  of  Admiral 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson,*  in  7  vols.  8vo.  ^He  had  also  com- 
meneed '  Hie  History  of  the  ^^^'^J^^'^^{j^^^%^^^7 
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lived  to  eeimpl^  two  Tolama*.  Among  his  iuua«toH  other 
woriu  wen  wveral  on  the  BUtotei  of  mioos  orders  of 
knighthood,  for  which  in  1831  he  wm  made  a  knuht  of  the 
HanoTerisn  Gnelphic  Order,  and  in  183S  chaoceUor  of  the 
Ionian  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Qeorge.  AAer  a  Ufa  of 
indefirfigBbla  indnitij,  spent  in  frodn«ing  vorks  nearly 
er«7  one  of  vbUih  has  great  histonesl  or  ^ofaiBional  merit, 
he  died  at  Cape  Cor^,  near  Bonlo|m^  on  Aafnst  3, 1848. 

NICOPOU.  KlEOPOIi,  in  Tnrkiih  TeAit^(mi-£aU, 
the  ancient  Nteopotis  ad  Ittrtm,  a  city  in  Bulgaria,  in  ^nrth- 
pean  Turkey,  and  the  capital  of  a  ^uhaJic,  is  sitaated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  DannbOf  60  miles  S.W.  from  fiokhamt, 
SBO  miles  N.W.  from  Constantinople,  and  has  about  10,000 
iohabitaats.  The  Osma  on  Uie  Bulgarian  Bide,  and  the 
Aluta  on  the  Wallachiao,  join  the  Danube  joat  above  Uis 
town.  The  city,  which  ocoopies  one  of  the  finest  Kites  in  the 
world,  consiets  of  two  parts.  The  fortress  and  MoMuIman 
town,  crowned  by  ntaoy  shining  minarets,  stand  on  the 
aammit  of  a  lofty  umestone  cliff  above  the  Dauobe,  leTeral 
hondred  feet  high,  arid  aarroanded  by  a  ravine.  It  is  a  place 
however  of  Uttls  real  impertiiuw  as  a  fortnss,  for  it  is  com- 
manded by  he^hts  aroimd  it.  On  the  opporite  or  eastern 
Blope  the  nooses  of  Bnlgarians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews  rise  in 
white  elnstan  osie  above  another  Uke  an  amphitheatrt.  The 
Turkish  town  is  defended  on  oveiy  side  hy  oatterieiand  hy 
a  stoat  parapetted  rampart,  for  the  protection  of  in&ntiyi 
it  is  farther  aer«nded  by  a  caatle  or  citadel.  There  are  some 
large  weU-bnilt  honsee,  several  moaquas  and  baths,  hot  in 
general  the  town  is  iU  bnilL  The  nughbourhood  of  NicopoU, 
especiaUy  on  the  esstem  «do,  towards  Siatova,  is  very 
beautifnl ;  mnch  of  the  groand  about  the  town  is  laid  out  in 
mrdens.  Nicopoli  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishw  and  a 
Catholio  bishop.  Its  aitaaUan  on  the  Danube  makes  it  a 
place  of  some  tiada. 

Nicopoli  was  founded  by  Trajan.  Several  patches  of  the 
ancient  walls  still  remun.  The  sidtao,  Bajazet  I.,  at  the 
head  of  the  Janissaries,  defeated  the  Hnngariana,  ccon- 
manded  by  ^eir  king,  Sigismnnd,  and  aided  by  the  choioeot 
troops  in  Europe,  under  the  walls  of  Nicopoli,  Sept  S8, 
1396.  SigismBsd  had  basiegad  the  town  for  six  d^  befon. 
the  arrivu  of  tha  Tuk*.  The  town  has  oftan  sofiined  £rodi 
the  RoMiaos. 

NIDULAEIACE^,  a  sab-oider  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  order  G<uteroni^<xteB,  the.  alliance  tSingalu,  «id  the 
cUes  JTtalU^tM.  It  inclades  the  genera  ^tdu^'o,  C^ofAwi 
Crucifmhm,  &>luBrobolu»,  Thd^wu,  and  AtraeUMvt. 

NINEVEH.  [NiNBvsa,  S.  I.)  Since  M.  Battel  first 
discoveries  were  made  known  to  Earope  still  greater  addi- 
tions to  oar  knowledge  (rf  Nineveh  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
I<ayard,  who  spent  mnch  time  in  making  excavations  in  the 
grwt  inelosara  near  the  Tipiik  before  mantioDed.  Here,  in 
the  Msoad  of  Nimmul,  he  dUGovered  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  great  Assyifan  monarchs  i  bnnght  to  li^ht  those  ooloasal 
hnman-haaded  bnlls,  the  kin^  winins,  priests,  and  winged 
meiseagers,  which  form  subjects  of  astonishment  to  visitws 
of  the  British  Mnsenm}  and  gave  to  learned  eyes  to  rud 
£rora  long  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  pompons  bat  intersst- 
i&g  catalogue  of  Assyrian  triumphs  in  war  w  in  arohitecture< 
In  a  word,  the  diMoveriea  of  Dr.  Layard  have  shed  lidit 
upon  one  of  tbe  darkest  periods  of  history,  and  laid  bare  be- 
fore ua  the  life,  arts,  and  manners  of  a  people  of  whom  pra- 
vioQHly  little  more  was  known  than  the  name.  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  Dr.  Edward  Hindu,  and  other  distinguished 
British  and  Continental  schol&rs  have  mads  ggmt  prognsn 
in  interpraUng  the  onnelfoim  insoriptions. 

niobium!  [CBuanBT.i?.!.] 

NISI  PRIUS.  The  nin  pritu  clauae  which  gave  rise  to 
the  use  of  this  ^rase  in  nferanca  to  the  various  matters 
mentioned  under  Nisi  Pains,  n.  £41  no  longer  exists,  tbe  writ 
of  venire  /aciag  which  was  tormerly  issued  in  every  case 
having  been  abolished  by  the  Common  Iaw  Procednre  Act 
1S53.  Tbatstatutebassuntittttedfortheanoiant joiy proGssa 
a  precept  to  be  directed  hy  the  judgea  to  the  sheriff  previous 
to  each  assize,  commanding  him  generally  to  smnmon  a 
sufficient  number  of  jurors  for  the  assizes,  effecting  in  this 
Way  a  considerable  Raving  to  the  plaintiff. 

NI8SA,  or  NISCH,  a  town  in  European  Turkey,  the  reai- 
deuce  of  a  pasha,  is  situated  in  a  fine  open  plain  en  the 
Niasava,  a  feeder  of  the  Morava,  near  tbe  frontier  of  Servia, 
60  miles  8.8.W.  from  tVidden,  and  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants  (4000  Mohammadasa  and  6000  Christians). 
Nissa  ooenpies  the  site  of  Na&ssi,  tha  hirthplaoa  of  Constan* 
tine  the  Great)  )nt  nothbg  itmiins  of  its  ancient  glory. 


Tha  town  ia  aiodnn,  and  by  no  uesoa  MnriuUe  Sa  iti 
beauty.  The  princi^  building  is  the  Konak,  oi  ptlace  of  Qit 
pasha.  The  defensive  works  round  the  Tniki^  qoula  w 
tbe  right  hank  of  the  river,  consist  of  weU-bsilt  nmpsrU  o! 
great  extent,  with  wattied  paiwets  and  a  dry  ditch.  Tbt 
bazaar  on  the  left  bank  id  the  Nissava  is  lunoaodedbft 
trench  and  palisades.  Tlu  Chrirtian  quarter,  which  ii  the 
largest  put  of  tha  town,  lies  beyond  the  bsaar,  ud  ii  ofm 
to  the  plain.  Nissa  is  now  the  chief  town  the  puhilkot 
Sophia  \  it  is  called  Nisch  the  Turks,  It  is  dts  rendence 
of  a  Oreek  biahi^,  and  has  umoos  thermal  qtriiun.  As  itii 
tha  key  to  milituy  oommunications  between  Thrue,  EU- 
garia,  and  Servia,  the  fortifications  of  the  town  are  moantii 
with  a  ceosiderable  number  of  guns  of  large  calibre,  and  in 
good  order.  The  plain  of  Nissalying  between  wooded  slopil 
of  the  Tesoviteh  and  the  little  Balkan,  two  rsmifiattoDt  of 
the  Hnmus,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  veil- 
tilled  diatricts  in  Bolgarii^  The  town  was  taken  by  tht 
Turks  under  the  Sultan  Amnrath  I.  in  1389,  on  the  march  to 
tbe  batUe  of  Kossova.  A  couple  of  miles  sbove  Nim  w  thi 
road  to  Sophia,  the  site  of  an  action  betwem  the  Tmb  oi 
Serbs  in  the  same  year  is  marked  by  a  tower  of  sksUi,  irludi 
is  mofis  tarril^  in  name  than  in  reality.  It  was  ooortnelii 
of  stone  and  lim^but  ratemally  heads  srere  imbedded  is  thi 
mortar.  Very  few  skulls  now  remain,  the  CSitiitiiiii 
having  in  the  couraa  of  time  removed  almost  all  of  Unmix 
the  purpose  of  interment,  but  thur  places  are  nuriudtif 
rows  of  round  holes.  The  tower  is  10  feet  square,  IS  ml 
high,  covered  with  a  red-tiled  roof,  and  has  neither  doornx 
winaow  in  it.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  ntnit 
of  snakes  and  lizards.   The  Austrians  took  Nissa  in  1737. 

NOCTILUCA,  a  genus  of  Animals  usually  referred  to  the 
elasi  Aealqiia.  [Acai-kfiub.]  One  species  onl;  of  thii 
genus  has  been  described  JV.  miliaris.  It  occnis  occasionallj 
m  prodigious  numbers  around  the  coasts  of  England,  utd  u 
the  most  frequent  cause  in  this  yaxiot  the  world  of  tM  {to- 
phorescence  of  the  ocean.  It  was  first  discovend  qr  E 
Suriray  in  1810. 

According  to  H.  Sutiray  the  NoeUUtea  is  a  v^anm. 
geUtinoua  mass,  provided  witii  a  long  filiform  tentule  n 
appendage,  presenting  a  mouth,  an  oesophagus,  one  or  miiij 
stomachs  and  ramified  ovaries,  and  thus  posseniog  a  ceitiia 
complexity  of  organisation.  De  BlainvUle  oonfirmed  Sorii^l 
account,  and  placed  l^octUucOf  without  doubt  most  etn- 
neously,  among  the  IHpk^a.  On  the  other  ban^  Tis 
Beneden  VerhAghe  and^  Doy^e,  denying  the  relstion  of 
NoetUuea  with  the  AeaUpho^—and  conceiving  its  orginin- 
tion  to  be  of  a  much  more  elementary  character— relegatsd  it 
to  tha  Rkizopodet, 

To  this  doctrine  M.  de  Quatrefi^es  also  attaches  tla 
weight  of  his  authority  in  hia  valuable  essay  '  Obierntieni 
sur  ies  Noctiluquea,*  published  in  the  '  Annales  da  Sciaai 
Nat.'  for  1860.  M.  de  Quatxe^w  does  npt  admit  the 
existence  of  any  tne  month  or  intestinal  cans],  and  cooBda 
that  the  so-called  stomachsarenothing  but '  vacuoles 'nmsv 
to  those  observed  in  the  ShiMopocUt  and  In/iaoria, 

Krohu  was  the  first  to  describe  the  long  ciliom  vliich  pn>- 
ceeds  from  tbe  mouth  of  Noetiluea.  Mr.  Huxley  has  lecoitl; 
described  this  animal  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Uiov- 
scopical  Science.*    (VoL  iii.)   He  aaya — 

"KoctUuca  miUarit  may  be  best  <ie8cribed  as  a  gelstinou 
transparent  body,  about  160th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  an 
having  very  nearly  the  form  of  a  peach — that  is  to  say,  ow 
surface  is  a  little  excavated,  and  a  groove  or  depressioa  nsi 
from  one  side  of  the  excavation  half  way  to  the  other  jw 
(^bancrure,  Qnatrefages ;  FraoenbusenAhidiche  EiabiiM^ 
Krohn).  Where  the  stalk  of  the  peach  might  be,  a  filiAn 
tentacle,  equal  in  length  to  about  tha  cUameter  of  the  be^ 
depends  from  it,  and  exhibits  alow  wavy  mations  what  thi 
creature  is  in  niU  activity.  I  have  even  seen  a  ^^''^^ 
appear  to  push  repeatedly  against  obstacles  with  his  tsstaa^ 

"  The  body  is  composed  of  a  structureless  and  somcww 
dense  sxtemal  m^brane,  which  is  continued  on  to  the 
tentacle.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  granules,  of  istbei  i 
gelatinous  membrane,  through  whoae  aubstance  minste 
granules  are  scattered  without  any  very  definite  anasp- 
ment.  From  hence  arises  a  network  of  very  delicate 
whoso  meshes  are  not  more  than  l-8000th  of  as  inch  m 
diameter,  and  these  gradually  pass  internally — the  retici^t* 
becoming  more  and  more  (^>en— into  coarser  fibres, 
take  a  convergent  direction  towards  the  stomach  and  docImi. 
All  these  fibns  and  fibrils  are  covered  with  minata  fcaasu^ 
which  are  unally  larger  tovrards  the^i^tro." 
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After  deKribing  msmholf  tlM  ■inwtttrt  of  tUi  cnsbate, 

Mr.  Huxley  ooncliidw— 

"  Not  only  data  all  X  ham  dtaerved  lead  ve  to  b«U«re 
fiiot  NtotUuea  has  a  definite  aHnuntary  cavity,  bat  I  am  in- 
elined  to  Uiink  tliat  ibia  cavity  hsa  an  excretory  aperture 
distinct  from  the  month.  The  fiuinel-thaped  depression  in 
tibe  poat-oral  area  in  fact  always  appeared,  when  I  could  o1>- 
tain  a  faTonrable  view,  to  be  connected  with  a  special  process 
of  the  stomach.  On  <hib  occasion  I  obsn^ed  the  ades  of 
this  process  to  be  snrronnded  by  f  nsiform  tnuureitely  striated 
fbres  or  folds ;  I  conld  not  deterniine  which. 

"  Krohn  states  that  he  repeatedly  saw  the  egesta  voided 
*in  the  nelghboarhood  of  the  groove  of  the  body,'  bat  he 
could  not  detennlne  at  what  exact  point,  and  be  indines  to 
think  it  mast  have  taken  place  throagh  the  month. 

'*  I  am  eqnally  anable  to  bring  forward  direct  evidence  on 
this  point,  and  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  distinct  anvs 
U  finnubd  simply  on  the  stnictaral  appearances. 

*'  In  ftont  of  and  above  the  imstrio  oavity  is  the  nobleos, 
deecribed  hy  Verha^e  and  Krohs.  This  is  a  strongly 
rrfmoting  vval  body  of  abont  l-460th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which,  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  assnmes  the  appearance 
of  a  hollow  vesicle.  The  anterior  radiating  fibres  psss  from 
it ;  the  posterior  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

"  QniWtrefsgCT  and  Krohn  consider  that  -a  process  of 
jMparoQt  maltiplicBtion  takes  place  in  NocHluoa;  ho\h  of 
tfaes<^  obaervers  having  found  doable  individu^s,  though  very 
rarely.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  division  of  tiie  body 
is  preceded  by  that  of  the  nnelens.  I  liave  not  had  the  good 
fertane  to  moot  with  any  of  these  forms,  and  the  only  indica- 
tion of  a  poerible  reprodnctive  appaiatas  which  I  have  seen 
eonsistad  of  a  nnmber  of  grannlar  vesicalar  ijodies,  of  about 
1-SOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  scattered  over  the  wosbeB  of 
tin  anterior  and  inferior  part  td  the  body. 

**8och  is  what  repeated  examinations  lead  me  to  believe 
is  tlie  straetare  of  Iroetiluea  ;  bat  if  the  preceding  accoant 
b*  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  animal  is  no  Rhisopod^  but 
snust  be  promoted  from  th«  lowest  ranks  of  the  Prolitxoa  to 
the  highest. 

**  The  existence  of  a  dental  armatare,  and  of  a  distinct 
anal  apertore,  are  strnctnral  peeullarities  which  greatly  in> 
crease  the  affinity  to  soch  forms  as  Colpoda  and  Para- 
wteeenm,  indicated  b^  Krohn.  Noetiluea  might  be  regarded 
M  a  gigantio  Infasonnm  with  the  grooved  body  of  Colpoda, 
the  long  process  of  Tracheliu$,  and  the  dental  armature  of 
iftuwula  anited  in  one  animal. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  absence  of  cilia  over  the 
bo^,  and  the  wide  differences  in  detail,  would  require  the 
oonstitotioB  of  at  least  a  distinct  family  lor  this  singular 
croUnre." 

Id  the  same  volame  of  the '  Mieroscqnoal  Jonmal '  is  an  ac- 
OMttt  of  this  creature  by  Dr.  Woodhara  Webb,  of  Lowestoft. 

NOCTITA,  a  genaa  of  Insects  balonglog  to  the  Noctamal 
EmUaplera,  to  which  the  Red  Under-Wing  Moths  belong. 

NOLANACE^,  a  natoral  order  of  Plants,  having  erect 
«r  prostrate  stems  ;  alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  Flowers 
ttsaally  showy  ;  calyx  6-parted,valvate  in  Bestivation  •  corolla 
noDopeUloas,  with  a  plaited  nstivation  naoally  thickened  ia 
the  tabe ;  stamens  S,  equal,  Inserted  into  the  tube,  alternate 
with  the  legments  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  oblong,  Celled, 
Imrsting  longitadlnally  t  pistil  composed  of  several  carpels^ 
•Itbcr  distinct  with  a  single  style,  or  partially  combined  into 
asvaral  sets,  with  a  single  s^le  seated  on  a  snccalent  disc ; 
ilmBft  somewhat  ew^tafe.  Pnrit  inclosed  in  the  permanent 
awx,  eoostmoted  like  the  pistil;  pericarp  woody,  efien  a 
HtOe  sneealeat;  seeds  aseending,  solitary;  embryo  carved 
irith  other  straight  or  dooble  cotyledons  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  j  radiek  next  the  hilom.  This 
little  order  is  remarkable  for  the  varioos  modes  in  which  its 
ovpids  are  disposed  without  ever  being  eonsolidated.  In  one 
genns  there  are  bat  0,  and  th^  are  distinct ;  in  another  there 
are  SO  combined  in  fours,  in  a  third  the  eombination  is  irre> 
gnlar  thoooh  the  namber  remains  SO,  and  in  ethers  they  are 
all  wholly  distinct.  The  species  are  all  South  Aneriesn,  anH 
efaiefly  from  ChiK.  Their  nses  are  unknpwn.  There  are  <t 
gmerm  and  90  species. 

NONSUIT.  The  statute  eatabliduBg  the  Coon^  Ooarts, 
9  10  Viet.,  c.  has  estiUtlishad  one  exertion  to  the 
gvBBnl  nlethMt  a  plslntiir  eannet  be  noasBitra  mdnst  his 
irill,  by  oprsasly  niauirisfaig  the  jndge  to  enter  n  Jodgmait 
<rf  nonsnit,  an  enactment  f«r  which  none  of  the  eoounentatois 
OB      Act  have  attasapied  to  assign  any  reason. 

The  pnotice  of  giving  jodgment  in  tfie  Snpmne  Coortij  'w 


ibi  ooH  of  a  noftfutf,  has  ceased  since  the  pas^ng  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Procedure  Act,  1803,  which  provided  a  simple  and 
more  rational  method  of  patting  an  end  to  the  action.  (Bse 
Seres  *  Aotimi  at  Law/  London,  1867.) 

It  m«f  be  added  here  that  the  Crown,  being  fiieoretleBlIy 
present  m  all  ear  courts  of  jnstln,  cannot  be  nonmited;  bat 
the  Attorpey-Oeneral,  or  his  rmresentative,  may  idwnys  cuter 
a  nolle  mnteqvi,  witieh  is  in  effect  the  ssme  thing. 

NOATH  AUSTRALIA  is  at  present  the  des^tion  ap- 
plied to  all  that  part  of  Australia,  compiisiag  considera'Ty 
mora  than  one-half  of  the  island,  which  lies  north  of  the  parallel 
of  86*  B,  lat.  This  parallel  forms  the  northern  boandary-^ine 
of  the  colonies  of  New  Sooth  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
that  of  Western  Australia  remaining  unsettled.  Cobarg  Pe- 
ninsula projects  wesiHDortli-west  from  the  mainland,  between 
Mount  Norris  Bay  on  the  north-east  and  Van  Diemen's  Qalf 
on  the  Booth,  and  extends  in  that  direction  nearly  60  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  pminsala  is  10  Bules,  and  its 
narrowest  part,  where  it  is  jdned  to  ^tsaitiland  by  a  neck 
of  land  of  6  miles  in  leogth.  is  S^nlke.  On  the  north  side 
(tf  Coborg  Peninsala  is  the  deep  inlet  named  Port  BsaiDgton, 
whioh  lies  between  11°  V  and  11*  06' 8.  lat.,  laS"  O^ahd 
13fi°  \9!  B.  long.  The  inlet,  at  its  entrance,  between  Point 
Smith  on  ^e  east  and  Vashon  Head  on  the  west,  is  7  miles 
wide,  and  extends  seath  by  east  about  18  miles  ;  its  average 
breadth  is  5  miles.  The  depth  ef  wntw  varies  between  6  and 
12  fathoms,  and  at  ths  soathem  end  it  forms  three  spacious 
harboxtrs,  eadi  of  which  extends  inwards  3  miles,  with  a 
width  of  about  two  miles ;  the  depth  of  water  is  0  fathoms, 
with  a  bott<nn  of  stiff  mud  and  sand.  These  harbants  are 
sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  afford  excellent  and  secore 
aaohorage.  The  oort  forms  one  of  the  finest  naiu^  har- 
bours In  the  weria ;  it  may  be  aitaiod  with  ttfe^  both  by 
night  and  day.  Be^  witlun  the  nags  of  the  rsgnlar  mon> 
Soon  it  is  acoesslUe  to  the  Afalqr  nnd  Bagis  trsmng  pnaii, 
and  to  the  junks  from  Cbma. 

The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  in  genanl  indifiinoit,  btft  In 
many  places  it  is  good,  principally  on  the  low  flats  and  hol- 
lows, and  near  tracts  which  are  swampy  in  wet  weather. 
The  vegetation  is  loxuriant,  bnt  sofivs  much  dariag  the  dry 
season.  The  north-west  monsoon,  irtiicfa  brings  tiie  rainy 
season,  begins  about  November.  The  rain  daring  this  mon- 
soon fiuls  in  torrents,  but  seldinn  continues  above  two  or 
three  hoars  at  a  time.  The  general  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter at  this  seastm  is  from  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 
The  termination  of  the  monsoon  is  indicated  by  squalls, 
and  Tunally  a  tempest  in  the  early  part  of  April.  In  May 
the  thermometer  ranges  between  70'  and  98",  die  midday 
heat  being  89".  The  avei^  heat  vi  the  whole  year  is  88^, 
or  about  that  of  the  eqnator. 

With  the  expectation  that,  if  there  were  an  establishment 
on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  it  Voald  be  resorted  to  1^ 
the  traders  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
for  the  sale  of  their  [}roduce  and  the  purehaso  of  European 
and  Indian  oommoditiea,  a  settlement  was  made  ia  18S4  in 
Apsley  Strait,  and  called  Fort  Dandas,  aad  another  in  1S27 
on  the  Cobai|;  Peninsula,  and  called  Fort  Wellington,  but 
both  settlements  were  abandoned  in  1628.  In  1838  another 
attMapt  was  made,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  was  founded  on 
the  western  shores  of  Port  Essington.  In  1846  the  popu- 
latiMi  was  stated  to  be  abont  60.  The  Malays  did  not  settle 
ther^  as  was  expected :  the  climate  fs  unsoltahle  to  Euro- 
peans, and  the  settlement  hw  been  ahnndoned. 

The  eeasts,  inlets,  and  islands  of  NorA  Australia  have 
been  surveyed  aad  naned,  hntof  the  Interior  hardly  anything 
is  yet  known.  MehriUe  Island,  on  the  northern  coast, 
between  11*  and  ir  8.  lat.,  180°  9fy  and  131^  34'  E.  long., 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  islands.  The  area  is  about  1800 
square  miles,  ft  is  separated  from  Bathnrst  Island,  which 
lies  west  of  It,  by  Apsley  Strait,  which  is  from  2  to  4  miles 
wide  and  46  nulea  long.  From  Uobsrg  Peninsala  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Dnndaa  Strait,  which  is  10  miles  wide.  The  natives 
lead  a  wandering  life,  liviag  in  the  di^  season  on  kangaroos 
and  other  marsupial  animals,  and  dnnng  the  wet  season  on 
fish,  turtles,  Crsbs,  and  other  shell-fish.  Their  vegetables  are 
the  cabbaee*pslm  and  the  ssgo-palm. 

NORTH  LEACH.  [OLoocKSTKRaniRK.] 

NORTH-WEST  PA88AOE.  In  the  article  Nortb-West 
pAssAon  an  account  is  given  ef  the  series  of  voyages  under- 
takw  for  the  diseoveiy  of  a  passage  westwards  from  the 
Atiantie  Ocean  to  the  Kcifie,  through  the  seas  which  sor- 
nmnd  the  North  Pole,  aad  the  narrative  it  there  broaght 
d.«  to  ft.  r«  >M8.    W.^»J^^@,^^j^  .f 
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the  sobsequent  Tf^ages  of  exploraUon,  and  alio  of  the 
expeditioni  asnt  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Fxanldin  and  hU 
sssooiate^ 

In  the  year  1845  the  British  gavemment  sent  out  another 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas  for  the  purpose  of  discovery 
and  Surrey,  consisting  of  the  Erebns  and  Terror,  under  the 
comnund  of  Sir  John  Fianklin.  They  sailed,  from  the 
Thames  on  the  23rd  of  M»,  aad  on  the  S6tii  of  July  vera 
nokan  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whaler  at  the  entrance  of 
LaacasteE  Sound.  In  conseqaence  of  the  ihipa  not  having 
been  afterwarde  seen  or  beard  of,  a  series  <rf  searching  ex- 
peditioDS  were  saccesBiTsly  fitted  oat  and  sent  to  the  Arctic 
oeas,  all  of  which  failed  in  the  main  object  of  finding 
the  Tpiynng  ship!  Or  thw  nnlortnnate  crewij  bat  me  of 
whkli  diaooTCied  the  long-sought  secret  of  a  Nortli-West 


In  1848  the  Enterpcise  and  Investigator,  under  the  com- 
maad  of  Sir  James  Boss,  were  sent  out,  and  reached  Lan- 
caster Sound  on  the  28th  of  Aogust.   They  were  not  able  to 

?tt  farther  west  than  Ijeopold  Harbour,  near  the  entrance  of 
rince  Regent^s  lolet,  73°  6*  N.  lat.,  90'  12'  W.  long.,  where 
they  wintered.  After  the  ships  were  liberated  from  the  ice, 
ihaj  were  swept  eutward  by  a  mass  of  drift  ice  into  Lancaster 
SouiiL  and  Bx  James  Boss  brou^t  his  ships  back  to  England 
early  ia  Norember  1849.  In  1848  Sir  John  Bichardson  and 
Ur.  Rae  made  a  voyage  in  boats  ficom  the  month  of  the 
Uaekeniie  mver  eastward,  but  wiUiout  success. 

Another  aearching  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Biitiah 
government  at  the  end  of  1649.  Captain  Collinson  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Enterprise,  and  Captain 
M'Clure  to  that  of  the  Investigator.  The  two  ships  left  the 
Thames  Jaonary  10,  1860,  sad  sailed  in  company  round 
Cape  Horn.  Captain  M'Clure  reached  Point  Barrow,  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Behring's  Strait,  August  fi,  1850, 
and  then  bore  to  the  east,  just  keeping  clear  of  the  American 
coast.  Captun  Collinson  having  failed  to  force  his  way 
through  the  pack-ice  of  Bebring's  Strait,  sailed  for  Hong- 
Kong,  where  he  wintered.  Captain  M'Clure  reached  Cape 
Parry  w  the  fith  of  September.  Frtaa  this  point  high  land 
was  observed  to  the  east-north-east,  and  named  Baring 
Island,  and  two  days  afterwards,  still  fiirther  to  the  east- 
]K>rth-east,  more  land  was  observed,  and  named  Prince 
Albert  Land.  This  land  is  continuous  with  WoUaston  Land 
and  Victoria  Land,  and  extends  northward  to  73°  SI'  N.  lat 
The  Investigator  was  then  navigated  northward  through  a 
channel  which  separates  Baring  Island  from  Prince  Albert 
Land,  and  which  Captain  M'Clure  named  Pfince  of  Wales' 
Strait.  In  sailing  np  this  strait  the  Investigator  several 
times  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  but  on  the  8th  of 
October  was  firmly  frozen  in  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  strait,  and  remained  there  during  the  winter.  Parties 
were  soit  out  to  expldlre,  by  whom  it  was  ascertained  that 
Prince  of  Wales'  Stndt  opens  into  Barrow  Strut,  and  thus 
was  made  the  first  discoveiy  of  a  North- West  Passage. 

On  the  14th  of  Jnly  1851  the  Invest^tor  was  &eed  fimn 
the  ice,  when  greatexertions  were  made  to  pass  ont  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Strait  into  Barrow  Strait,  but  on  iha  10th  of 
August,  being  then  in  73'  14'  N.  UL,  115°  32'  W.  long., 
strong  winds  from  the  N.E.  drove  the  masses  of  ice  against 
the  ship,  and  Captain  M'Clure,  thus  baffled,  resolved  to  sail 
southward  back  again  down  Prince  of  Wales*  Strait.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Baring  Island,  and  then  northward  along  the  western  coast. 
At  length,  after  incurring  many  risks  and  encountering 
difficolOes  which  could  omy  have  been  overcome  by  a  rare 
combination  of  indomitable  courage,  admirable  seamanship, 
and  scientifie  resource,  the  Investigator,  having  rounded  the 
whole  island  escent  a  portion  of  the  north  shore,  was  got  to 
ttie  lUtion  which  Captain  M'Clnre  named  Mercy  Bay, 
September  24. 1801.  This  stadon  is  on  the  northern  side  of 
Baring  Island,  in  74'  6'  N.  lat,  117"  W  W.  long.,  on  the 
Bouth  side  of  Barrow  Strait  Here  then  was  the  discovery 
of  a  second  North- West  Passage ;  and  had  there  been  open 
water  to  the  east  the  whole  voyage  into  Baffin's  Bay  might 
have  been  easily  accomplished,  but  unfortunately  the  Investi- 
gator was  frozen  up  in  Mercy  Bay  on  the  very  day  when  it 
was  entered.  The  north  side  of  Baring  Island  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  Banks'  Land  which  Captain  Parry  saw  from  Mel- 
™le  Island  in  1819. 

Melville  Island  is  distant  about  60  miles  N.  from  Mercy 
Bay,  and  in  April  1852  Captain  M'Clore  sent  a  travelling 
party  acnMs  the  ice  to  it,  who  denouted  a  document  there, 
giving  an  acconnt  of  the  proceeiUngs  of  the  expediUon,  and 


of  the  position  of  the  Investigator.  In  April  18S3,  only  i 
few  days  before  Captain  M'Clure  had  made  urangements  fur 
deserting  his  &ozen-Qp  ship,  the  document  was  discorere^  by 
Captain  Kellett's  officers,  and  Lieut  Pirn,  withapsitygf 
sailors  carrying  provisions,  was  sent  from  Melville  Idawl  to 
Mercy  Bay.  As  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Inmtig^ 
from  the  time  of  her  rounding  Barrow  P<unt  in  Augut  liSO, 
where  Captain  Kellatt  was  then  staUtmed  with  the  Hflcik 
and  1^0  made  Captain  M'Clore  «  signal  of  recsU,  till  km 
1853,  when  Captain  Kellett  sent  tus  party  to  the  tdkf^ 
Captain  M'Clure  and  his  crew,  llie  ezdtenuat  of  lbs  bmI. 
ing  may  be  easily  imagined.  Captain  M'CloieremsineditiA 
his  ship  till  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  and  lus  enw  wm 
broiuht  to  England  by  the  ships  belonging  to  Sr  Edml 
Belcher's  expedition.  The  Investigator,  as  farMiikmn, 
still  remains  frozen-up  in  Mercy  Bay. 

Captain  Collinson,  after  wintering  at  HongE«iig,'psMl 
through  Bebring's  Strait  in  1851,  and  followed  voy  uerif 
the  track  of  Captain  M^Clure  up  Prince  of  Walss'  Sink, 
whence  he  also  was  obliged  to  return.  He  wintered  inlBSM 
in  71"  35'  N.  lat.,  H7<*  35'  W.  Jong.  The  winter  d  1804 
was  passed  in  Cambridge  Bay,  WoUaston  Land,  69°  N.lM, 
lOf^  SC  W.  long.  Still  atruggling  on,  the  winter  of  USM 
found  the  Enterprise  in  70^8' N.  Ut,  140°  flC  W.  ha| 
On  the  10th  of  July,  1864,  the  Enteipriae  wasreksaidfM 
the  ice,  when  Captain  CoUinson  commeneed  Us  nin 
vo;jragd.  He  reached  Point  Barrow  m  the  9th  of  Angait,ial 
Point  Clarence  on  the  Slst. 

The  other  searching  expeditions  may  be  mors  iaiSf 
noticed.  In  1850  Captain  Kellett  with  the  Herald  isd 
Plover  reached  72°  51'  N.  Ut,  168'  48'  W.  long,  li  tk 
same  year  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  two  small 
fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Orionell,  an  Aiseiiem 
merchant,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Uentstuat^ 
Haven.  In  Angust,  1850,  Captain  Ommanney  andOiptiB 
Penny  conducted  travelling  parties  by  order  of  digok 
Austin,  who  commanded  an  expedition  sent  ont  lis 
British  government.  Obtain  Penny  diacovend  tnt  Sr 
John  Franklin's  expedition  ha^  passed  the  winter  of  IHM 
at  the  month  of  the  Wellington  Chansd,  in  a  bay  bsMn 
Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island.  Oqrtain  Peuy  aluii- 

Elored  the  Wellington  Channel  to  a  distance  (rf  80  ulH 
om  the  mouth,  and  discovered  a  strait  bearii^  to  the  Matt 
west,  which  he  named  Victoria  Channel,  ft-.  Rai  ai 
Commander  Pnllen  also  conducted  expeditions  in  ISfiO. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Prince  Albert^  a  small  vsad,  m 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin,  uid  placed  udei 
the  cgmmand  of  Mr.  William  Kennedy.  The  ftiace  Albtt 
passed  through  Lancaster  Sound,  and  vrintered  in  Batty  in 
in  Regent's  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  North  Someittt  U 
March,  1862,  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  M.  Bellot,  an  entwpwjj 
young  French  naval  officer,  and  six  seamen,  travellad  MB- 
ward  aloncthe  east  side  of  North  Somerset  till  tiHymM 
Brentford  Bay,  which  they  ascertained  to  be  &  ehaaad  Mfr 
nectin^  Regent's  Inlet  with  Victoria  Strait,  the  noAMJ^ 
of  which  strait,  called  Peel  Sound,  enter*  Batmv  SUt 
They  thus  discovered  a  third  North-West  Pssssga,  mi 

E roved  that  North  Somerset  is  a  large  ieland,  s^ianlad  fna 
oothia  Felix  by  the  Brentford  channel,  whioh  thev  uad 
Bellot  Strait,  and  found  to  be  15  miles  long  and  S  miU  vide. 
They  next  travelled  over  the  ice  of  Victoria  Strait,  tlM 
over  Prince  of  Wales'  Land  due  west  as  far  as  100*  W.lNfr, 
then  northward  to  the  south-east  angle  of  OmmsmMrB^i 
then  eastward  to  Browne's  Bay  in  Pe^  Sound,  maMe, 
following  the  coast-line  northvrard  they  arrived  at  Cafi 
Walker.  They  reached  the  Prince  Albert  in  Bstly  Bar, 
May  30th,  after  an  absence  of  96  days,  and  having  tral^ 
on  foot  and  with  sledges  1100  mile& 

Captain  Inglefield,  in  the  small  •crew-eteanwr  IflH 
sailed  from  the  Thames  July  6th,  18SS.  He  proeeeded  tlm 
the  east  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  entering  Whale  8md 
found  that  it  contained  two  large  opoiings  to  tbe  aorik* 
eastward.  He  entered  Smith's  Sound  at  the  head  of  Bkii'i 
Bay,  and  on  the  S7th  of  Aagnst  attained  76*  3fi^  N.lit^ 
where  he  found  himself  in  a  great  sea,  only  partially  eociniH 
bered  with  ice.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  gate,  Mw 
afterwards  entered  Jones's  Sound,  which  he  peneUated  tsW^ 
W.  long.,  the  north  coast  there  suddenly  tending  to  (!■ 
north-weat,  whilst  the  sooth  shore  continaed  its  dinctita 
westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  readi.  The  Isabel  retsnnd 
to  England  in  November,  165S. 

A  searching  expedition  nnder  Sir  Edward  Beldwr  wv  WSA 
out  in  1862.  He  proeeeded  np  ttw^eOii^toii  GhUHK^M" 
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viDtered  ia  76°  52'  N.  Ut,  97°  W.  loDg.  While  here  explo- 
retians  with  boats  and  sieves  led  to  the  discoTery  of  Tanoas 
■  eouts  aud  Wda.  The  e&Btem  side  of  Wellin^on  Channel 
was  Darned  Norlh  DeTon ;  the  westem  side  ia  Cornwallis 
Land,  whic^  ia  separated  by  a  strait  from  Bathurst  Land  still 
&rther  west  A  group  of  islands  in  78'  Iff  N.  lat.  waa 
named  Victoria  Archipelago.  On  the  20th  of  May,18C3, 
Sir  £.  Belcher  fonnd  the  sea  open  in  the  latitade  of  Jones'i 
Strait.  His  words  are,  "  Polar  Sea  aa  fai  aa  the  eye  can 
naeh."  The  gaUant  yoana  Frenchnun,  lientanant  Ballot, 
ia  attMnpting  to  convey  the  Kovenunent  de^atchea  from 
Ci^^am  u^^&eld  to  Sir  £,  Beldrn,  was  Uown  from  the  top 
9$  a  hnmmoek  of  109,  and  waa  drowned.  Sir  E.  Belcher^ 
•hips  were  Ubentted  from  the  ice  July  14,  18fi3,  and  he 
Tetamed  to  England  the  same  year.  In  1853-54,  Dr. 
Kane,  in  the  Advance,  passed  throogh  Smith's  Soond,  and 
VSMlud  78"  43'  N.  lat 

In  October,  1854,  Dr.  Bae  retained  aoddenly  to  England 
from  the  Tkinity  of  Boothia  Felix,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
BonnciDg  to  the  British  government  that  be  bad  obtained 
■one  reUcs  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  com- 
panioBB.  He  stated  that  he  bad  met  with  some  Esqnimanx  in 
Pelly  Bay,  who  were  in  {Msseasion  of  watches,  silver  spoons, 
idescopea,  and  other  tuiog^  which  had  belonged  to  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  Exebns  and  Tenor.  Tl^  he 
ptuehased,  and  brought  with  him  to  England ;  and  he  stated 
t^t  the  fisqnimaDX  had  informed  him,  that  in  the  spring  ttf 
1860  aboQt  forty  of  the  ships'  crews  were  seen  (but  not  hy 
Dr.  BaeNi  inforsiants)  near  the  north  shore  of  King  William^ 
lisnd  i  that  they  were  dragging  a  boat  t)ver  the'  ice,  looked 
worn  and  emaeiatedjand  had  purchased  a  seal  of  the  aatives. 
The  two  expeditions  which  it  was  stf^ed  the  Admiralty 
intended  to  send  cat  in  November  1854  were  not  sent 
I^dy  Franklin  however,  chiefly  at  her  own  expense,  has  sent 
ont  an  expediti<m  in  Fox^nnder  the  command  <^  Captun 
M'Clintouc,  iriiich  sailed  from  Absrdaan  on  the  lit  of  Jnly, 
1857. 

The  result  of  all  these  searching  expeditions — of  which  we 
have  only  noticed  the  most  important — ^has  been  the  disco- 
very of  three  or  four  passages  b^  which  the  Pacific  Ocean 
may  be  entered  from  the  Atlantic,  or  the  AUantic  Ocean 
from  the  Pacific,  namely,  by  the  west  coast  of  fiaiug  Island, 
by  the  east  coast  of  the  same  island,  through  Prince  d  Walea 
Strait,  by  Regent's  Inlet  through  Bellot  Strait  into  Victoria 
Strait,  and  probably  also  by  Peel  Strait  into  Victoria  Strait. 
T^ese  passages,  bemg  all  more  or  less  encumbered  with  ice, 
nay  be  of  little  or  no  commercial  importance ;  bnt  the  long- 
Bonght  ISTorth-West  Passage  has  been  discovered,  many 
oxtenaiTe  lines  of  coast  have  also  been  traced,  and  large 
islands  and  eoo&tries  haTO  been  found  and  partly  examined. 
Be^ee  the  geographical  discoveries  which  nave  been  iaci- 
dentally  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  by  the  explorations  of  Dease  and  Simpson, 
Dr.  Rae,  and  Captain  M'Clare,  that  Wollaston  Land  and 
Vif^ria  I«Qd  are  continiiQUs,  forming  the  south  coast  of  the 
largest  ^  all  the  islands  of  the  Antic  Seas,  the  westem 
bonndaiy  hmng  Pnnce  of  Walea*  Strait,  the  eastern  boundary 
Victoria  Strait  with  its  oontUmation  Peel  Strut,  and  the 
nM^em  boundary  Barrow  Strait.  The  northern  coast  of 
this  la^  island  is  deeplv  indented  near  the  eastern  end  by 
OmDUumey  Bay  and  Osborne  Bay,  so  named  from  the 
explorers.  North  Somerset  is  also,  as  has  been  stated,  a 
huge  island,  separated  from  Boothia  Felix  by  Bellot  Strait, 
previonsly  called  Brentford  Bay  ;<  whilst  Boothia  Felix  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  united  to  the  American  continent  by 
aa  iathmas. 

In  many  parts  of  these  c<dd  regions  there  ia  an  extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  *nimal  life,  conttisting  of  moose-deer, 
harsB,  ptarmigan,  and  othar^me.  In  1851,  Captain  M'CInre 
ssys,  On  tbe  1st  of  April  we  had  lOOOlbs.  of  venisou 
hu^ng  at  the  yud-anns  j  and  in  1853,  he  says, A  supply 
of  game  has  Mm  kept  np  daring  the  wintet^  which  has 
ensued  ni  to  issae  a  meal  twice  weekly."  It  aeems  also  to 
have  been  aseertuned,  that  north  of  Smith's  Sound  and  the 
WelUigtmi  Channel  there  is  an  extensive  Polar  Sea,  com- 
pantively  unencumbered  with  ice,  which  wu  smn  by  Dr. 
Kane  as  well  as  by  Captain  Inglefield. 

NORTHERN  SOVEREK^TY.  This  name  has  been 
given,  but  perhaps  not  definitely,  to  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  was  annexed  in  1848  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  South  Africa.  '  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  l^acfaenbeig  Mooataias,  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Orange  River,  the  Ky  Gareep  and  the  Na 


Garaep,  eompiiang  a  triangular  area  of  about  60,000  square 
miles. 

Tbe  Drachenberg  Monnt^iu,  called  aho  the  Qoatblamba 
Mountains,  ran  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Sonth 
Africa,  at  a  diatimce  varying  from  60  to  00  miles  from  the 
shore.  They  rise  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet, 
with  towering  peaks  and  rocky  ridges,  intempted  only  by 
ravines  and  chasms,  and  thus  form  a  barrier  almost  impass- 
able between  K^raiia  and  Natal  on  the  east,  and  the 
Northem  Sovsrei^^  on  the  west.  A  seoondaiy  nmgey 
called  bjr  the  natives  Malati,  or  the  Peaks,  rina  panllsl  to 
the  principal  chain,  at  no  great  distance  forther  inland }  and 
offsets,  called  the  Wittebeigen  and  Sneawbenen,  extend  - 
westward  from  the  Drachenberg  range,  and  dose  in  the 
Northern  Sovereigaty  on  the  souui. 

The  country  immediatdy  west  of  the  mountain  ranges  is 
from  5000  to  6000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  and 
consists  of  a  aeries  of  wide  plsteaua,  wbicb, sloping  gradually 
downwards  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  vkal  Hirer, 
terminate  in  plains  of  vast  extent,  sometimes  ctmtaining 
numerous  isolated  and  rocky  bills,  bnt  generally  quite  fiat 
and  without  trees.  These  'nist  wastes  are  for  the  most  part 
without  a  single  human  inhabitant,  but  afford  abunaant 
means  of  subsiBtence  to  coantless  herds  of  antelopes,  quageee, 
and  other  vrild  animals.  AH  the  rivers  fall  ultimately  eiutt 
into  the  Ky  Oareep  or  the  Nn  Oareep.  The  Ky  Oareep  or 
Vaal  Btrer,  rises  between  SO"  and  ST^S.  lat,  89"  and  3(r  S. 
longf  about  200  miles  W.  from  Del^oa  Ba^,  in  on  iateim 
range  of  mountains  bounding  the  great  plains  of  the  north, 
and  flows  west,  sonth,  and  south-west  tul  it  meets  the  Nn 
Oareep.  The  Nu  Oareep,  or  CradoCk  River,  rises  in  the 
Drachenberg  Mountains,  about  29*  S.  let,,  30"  B.  loi^.  It 
flows  soath-west,  west,  and  afterwards  nortii-west,  till  it 
joins  the  Ky  Oareep.  Its  principal  afiSuent  from  the  north  is 
the  Caledon ;  from  the  south  it  receives  tbe  Stmnberg  River, 
the  Ootlogs,  the  Zeekoe  River,  and  others  of  less  importanee. 

This  portion  of  the  continent,  bei^  remote  from  the  eea- 
coast,  receives  ita  rain  in  thunder-storms,  ehiefiy  during  the 
summer  months  of  which  December  and  January  are  the 
hottest ;  and  them  baittg  no  lain  daring  the  rest  of  tbe  year, 
the  cUmate  and  a^  an  then  charactsiiBed  by  great  dryness 
though  ot^ouB  dews  fUl  at  night  The  smallar  riwa 
are  dried  np,  and  the  ponds  and  Ugi/au  are  eonvectad  into 
swamps. 

The  White-Faced  Antelope(i<ttft'l0pe  aJftMwM),tbe  Spring- 
Bok  (A.  euehon),  tbe  Onu  {A.  Cfnm),  and  tne  Qnagga  (Efuua 
Qttagga)  seem  to  be  in  the  greatest  ahondance.  They  are 
often  seen  in  countless  herds  covering  an  iminense  extent  of 
the  plains,  mixed  with  other  species  of  the  antelope,  which 
are  less  numerous,  and  with  buffaloes.  Hyasnas  are  abund- 
ant Lions  are  very  common.  Tbe  hippopotamus  is  very 
common  in  the  larger  riven.  Ostriches  appear  on  the  great 
plains  in  considerable  numbers.  Timber  grows  on  the  slopea 
of  the  mountaina,  but  not  in  the  plains.  There  are  salt- 
la^ns  and  salt-marshe^  and  aoma  of  the  plum  are  oorered 
with  an  incruetation  of  nit 

The  white  popnlatiott  is  estimated  to  be  about  6000,  who 
are  chiefly  the  residne  of  the  Datdi  fimners  vriio,  in  1886 
and  following  years,  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
are'  settled  in  villages  and  in  small  groups  near  the  riven. 
The  native  populiraon  are  supposed  to  amonnt  to  about 
150,000,  who  mostly  inhabit  tbe  Malati  Mountains.  The 
Bushmen  live  among  the  isolated  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Oiiquas,  who  are  a  mixed  breed,  arising  from  the  intercourse 
of  Bfcropeaus  with  the  natives,  are  in  conaidetableinambas. 
They  are  mostly  settled  along  the  banks  (tf  the  Nn  Gsreep 
and  of  the  Orange  rivers. 

The  colony  has  been  distributed  into  four  districts— Bleem 
Fontein,  Caledon  River,  Winbnrg,  and  Vaal  River.  The 
principal  tovni  is  Bloem  Fontein,  situated  in  89°  8'  S.  lat., 
26"  E.  long.,  on  the  high  road  from  the  C^pe  Colony  to  Natal, 
It  is  about  380  miles  N.  from  On^m^  Town,  ft  contains 
about  1000  inhabitants,  has  an  Episcopal  dhnrefa,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  and  barracks.  Smithfield,'Winbu7gh,  and 
one  or  two  other  villaffcs,  are  inconsiderable  places.  There 
are  three  or  four  mission-stations  belonging  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Prussians. 

The  country  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep  pastu- 
rage and  the  production  of  wool.  The  climate  seems  to  have 
a  ^vourable  influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Small 
qnantities  of  gold  have  beim  fonnd  in  the  neigfaboarhood 
of  Smithfield. 

When  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  tbe  Cue-Colooy  emijn'afed 
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from  it  in  lft36  mi  foll*wing  ywn,  ih«y  Mttled  thanMlm 
at  first  in  varions  porta  of  the  territoty  irhich  is  now  named 
the  Northsra  SoTereigDty.  In  ieS8  a  party  of  them  want  to 
Natal,  where  they  were  treaoherously  mardered  by  the  war- 
riors of  the  chief  IMnsaan.  [Natai.,  A  S.}  When  the  Dntch, 
who  had  conquered  the  natives  and  declared  a  republic,  were 
obliged  in  th«r  tnrn  to  Bubtait  to  the  En«Jiih  ip  1849,  the 
greatei-  part  of  then  fled  into  the  Northern  Sovereignty, 
where  they  foanded  the  ¥illage  ealled  Winborg,  and  pre- 
elaimed  a  new  Dutch  republic.  little  notioB  was  tiha  af 
their  preeeedinfi  till  they  begaa  t«  expel  from  thrir  fiwmt 
the  Dntah  ftmnari  whe  e«ttD«ed  te  aeknowledge  the  Britieh 
wttptmuicj,  ud  in  1845,  under  their  leader  Pretorini,  pre- 
pwad  a  luge  expedition  to  attack  Adam  Kok,  a  Oriqua  cnief 
in  alliance  with  the  Britisli.  The  ohief  applied  to  the  colo> 
nial  govemnuot,  and  two  regiments  were  immediately  sent 
to  hie  awistanoe,  who  repnlaad  the  revelutioBafy  Dateh  boen. 
On  the  1st  of  February  1848,  Sir  Hanj  Smith,  with  the 
assent  of  the  well-affsoted  boen,  erected  the  whole  of  the 
territory  inoloeed  by  the  Ky  Gareep  and  the  No  Gareep  Into 
a  British  colony.  Thii  led  to  another  contest,  in  which  Sir 
Uany  Smith  defeated  Pretorini  and  his  adhemnta  on  the 
S9lh  ot  Angoat,  1848.  Pretorini  fled  beyond  the  Vaal 
Bireir,  and  the  majority  of  the  boers  laid  wvn  their  arms 
ud  rabmittad  to  the  BHtlah  BOTwimiaat 
NORWOOD.  [Sown.] 

N08B,  MM  of  til*  oitunil  i^astani  of  tbo  napinrtory 
mtoa  and  the  oigan  far  tho  mwa  i>t  aauU.  The  portkn  of 
tae  noio  by  whi^  odours  are  poreeiTCd,  Ueo  daep  fcaok  in  tiie 
wvi^  to  wUch  the  external  apertnfea  of  tho  neatrila  lead ; 
the  portion  whioh  is  prominent  upon  the  feee  aerros  mwely 
as  too  apparatus  for  inhaling  tho  air  .which  is  impregnated 
with  the  odour.  Tlie  most  esaeiitiil  parta  of  the  mgan  ara 
the  d&etoiy  nerres,  which  oome  off  from  the  olltotory  bulbs 
of  the  brain  [Baaiv],  and  pasnng  through  numerous  holes  in 
the  ethmoid  bone,  which  is  situated  betwoui  the  orbits  and 
above  and  behind  the  nostrils,  ramify  on  the  extended 
nufiwei  of  that  bone  and  the  turbinated  boneo  which  form 
on  aaeh  dde  the  ehambers  of  the  nose.  The  semltive  tei^ 
minatioiii  of  the  aema  ara  placed  OA  the  aorlaoa  M  a  ddieate 
•nd  Toiy  menlar  menbrano  which  linea  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  nose,  and  which  is  oonstantly  kept  moist  by  the  secretion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  in  which  the  odorifenmi 
particles  are  caught  and  for  a  time  retained. 
-  The  aenae  of  smell  varies  considerably,  both  in  d^ree  and 
in  kind,  is  diffsrant  animals.  It  is  evidently  poasessed  by 
inseota  and  many  other*  of  tho  lower  m'mnlfj  but  the 
oTgau  by  which  tiiay  exercise  it  are  unknown.  In  the 
h^her  animali  ita  degree  of  aenteneu  is  in  general  marked 
by  the  extent  of  snrfaoe  of  the  ethmoid  and  turbinated  bonei, 
over  which  the  ol&otory  nerves  are  distributed.  In  man 
thii  sur&ee  is  proportiooally  smaller  than  la  other  animals, 
is  Bpat  of  ^lieh,  Mddea  oconpying  the  greater  part  of  the 
iaterior  of  the  boa,  it  is  Incraued  by  peculiar  branohinss 
mid  emvolBtioni  of  fbe  thin  layeia  ti  the  bones.  Eadi 
apeeiea  has  also  a'aense  of  smell  in  some  d^^jree  peeuliar  to 
itself;  thus  horbivorons  animals,  thouji  possessing  the  most 
delicate  power  of  discerning  tiie  diftraecea  of  vegetable 
odonn,  have  no  evident  ftenlly  of  disniminatlng  thoae  of  most 
animal  sahstaaees  I  wUIe  the  camivoia,  en  the  ether  hand,  can 


seaieely  distingnlBh  any  others  thui  the  last.  Each  ipeeiM 
has  a  Hoe  sensibility  for  those  substances  which  are  of 
greatest  importance  to  its  own  ndstence,  and  thai  otrt^ 
at  onoe  a  luiowledge  of  their  presence  in  places  conceaM 
from  all  the  other  sencee.  Man  possesses  the  mtn  of  smdl 
for  a  very  large  number  of  anlutanoes,  but  not  in  a 
acute  decree  for  any  of  them.  The  difference  appean  tie 
grteter  between  him  and  other  animals  in  coateqaeBCi  of 
the  neglect  of  the  exercise  of  this  aoise  whioh  li  coame 
(oeejpt  far  putiaolar  Mirpeeas)  hi  olvilised  sodsty ;  bit  tie 
Amenou  Indiaaa  and^  some  of  the  norlhem  Autis  tiibi^ 
by  their  constant  pmelMe  in  hunting,  ate  said  t»  hm  » 
qaireda  power of^soentaiaredyinfmorte that ef  thedts. 

The  oUsetory  nerve  is  apwopriated  eitdniivdy  tt  us 
sense  of  smell,  and  is  incapable  of  peredTiDg  pain  «r  isf 
other  sensation.  Of  the  pecnliaritloB  by  which  in  difmst 
animals  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  only  certain  edour^  n 
know  no  more  than  of  tbo  natui*  of  those  odonn  thumitHa 
of  whose  existenoe  we  have  no  other  evidnee  than  Umm 
the  sense  which  they  affect. 

^e  sense  of  emell  serves  aa  an  adjenet  to  that  at  Mi, 
and  is  subservi«at  in  moat  instances  to  the  same  pntptu,  if 
jnoviding  propCT  and  avoiding  injurious  food  far  the  eutfr 
nance  of  ik»  body.  By  it  many  toiiaala  sssk  est  tki 
food,  and  all  select  from  thatwhiA  th^  obtain]  sad  aaA 
of  uat  OMspouid  amsatun  iriiich  we  lagnd  Mtatoii 
rally  due  to  the  amd],ae  Iw  instanoatke  seasatioeef  Ai 
flavour  of  aromatio  subebmee^  whi^  is  oom^tely  kit  If 
dosing  the  nostrils  wbUe  we  are  eating  Uiem. 

'For  the  full  perception  of  odours  it  is  neeessarf  tfait  Ik 
particles  ohvged  with  them  should  be  drawn  with  hbu 
teree  into  the  nese,  and  we  may  stand  for  aevs  Umi  a  ■ 
very  stron|^y  smelling  atmosphere  without  peieeinog  it  if 
we  braatbe  only  through  the  mouth.  The  most  aoite  ma- 
tion  is  obtained  by  the  sudden  inhalation  of  a  Uige  qnnlitf, 
or  by  a  mece^aion  of  short  and  quick  ioqiiradaBs, 

NOTONECTA,  a  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  bmif 
Bvdrcoorim,  of  the  order  Htmiptara.  N.  gtamm,  tai 
Water-Boatman,  is  one  of  our  eommonest  insecta  It  i 
abent  half  an  indk  long,  and  swiau  vpoa  ita  htA  ia  «riB 
the  better  to  aeize  its  ivey. 

NDNSATON.  [Wabwiokshub.I 

NUSBIBRITE.  TMiiiBRiVLoeT,  ^.  1.1 

NUTRIMENT,  NUTRITION.  [Food,  8.  9;  tmm, 
OaoAKia  &  1.1 

NYCTAOINACBA,  a  amall  natural  order  of  Htpoctm 
Exogenous  Plants,  beltmging  to  Lindley'ii  CbenepodaliUt- 
ftnoe.  They  have  a  tubulu  often  ooleored  calyx,  vtiik 
separates  from  its  base,  the  latter  becoming  a  hard  spstiMi 
pmrioarp.  The  species  are  annuals  or  pertnniaU  often  viA 
tmhy  roots,  or  shrubs  or  trees  osaally  anioBlated  at  tki 
tumid  nodes.  Hiraiiiit  dich<4tma,  the  Marvel  of  Pen  if 
our  gordeas,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  fltder.  M. 
Jtdapa  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  tho  plant  jieiit- 
Ing  true  jalap.  This  however  is  a  mistake.  [OoeniTV- 
Lions.]  The  roots  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  gHMslly 
punadve.  They  are  nativee  of  the  wanner  psiti  tht 
world  in  either  hnnlsphwe.  They  are  tropical  or  sobti^aL 
The  order  is  nlate«  to  i^y^enaMa^  Amtaramam,  mi 
OmuuAimMm.  Ueoiitwnsl4geaflniuidahoutl00iVMi» 
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OAKXNGHAM.  or  WOKXKGHAM.  rBumuu.] 
OAT.  [AvsBA.] 

OATH.  The  prinlage  long  anjojred  Qoaken,  Mon- 
Tiftnt,  and  StpamtisU,  of  giTing  thsir  oridence  apoli  solemn 
daelaratioD,  ii  hj  the  Common  Law  Precedoro  Ac^  18fi^ 
octeodod  to  ftU  witnouM,  vho  conicientioaslT  olbject  to  bt 
•worn.  A  wUfolly  false  declsntion  in  all  tnese  cases  in- 
Volvss  the  psrij,  by  the  proTisioa  of  the  atatntef  in  the  same 
praaUv  as  wil^  pnjniT. 

OCCUPATIONS  of  THB  PEOPLB.  The  impoitanee 
•f  obtauuig  OS  apeoi&)  and  complete  an  atMOBBt  h  ptao 
tkaU*  of  the  miinite  and  employment  of  fhe  inhabitants 
of  this  coontiy  naa  long  been  Tocognisedj  and  in  each  decen- 
nisi  cenras  of  the  [oesent  century  ii  has  been  attempted,— 
vith  eoMtantly  inonaang  efforts,  after  greater  follaess  and 
preoinM}— -to  sseertsia  the  tinrabn  and  prwoition  of  the  »er- 
.•ODS  engaged  in  sgricaltttre,  eommeicej  the  Tsrioos  trades, 
■unnfactaies,  and  profesdons.  In  the  ennmeiations  of  1811 
and  IBilf  inqiiries  were  institated  as  to  how  many  /emlin 
were  employed  in*  or  maintained  by^aghcBltnre  ;  how  many 
hy  trade  or  mannlactores  [  and  how  many  which  conld  not 
he  brought  under  either  of  these  designations.  The  answers 
to  theee  inqniries  were  given  with  tolersblo  fnllneas.  In  1831, 
it  was  resolTsd  to  ascertain,  so  ur  ss  oonld  be  done,  the  oe- 
enpstion  of  every  male  adult  twenty  yean  oi  age  or  npwards. 
On  thlik  oeaanon  a  form,  oontaining  a  list  of  tne  hvnued  dif- 
Unnt  titfdss  and  haniUcrafts,  bong  those  most  commonly 
carried  «i,  was  famished  to  the  overseerB  in  each  parish  or 
place  recited  to  make  a  separata  retnrn,  to  be  filled  ap  with 
tba  nnnAer  of  males  aged  twenty  and  npwards  and  the 
overseers  were  snthorism  to  add  to  the  list  anch  additional 
trades  as  were  not  included  in  the  printed  form.  Bat  manj 
snomalies  and  imperfections  arose  out  of  this  plan ;  and  it 
was  therefore  resorred,  in  1841,  that  the  enameratorf  instead 
of  osiog  a  prepartd  list  of  one  hundred,  or  any  other  definite 
nomber  of  trades,  should  insert  each  man's  descripUon  of 
himnolf  opposite  lus  uuno.  This  led  to  seme  curious  resolta. 
In  the  mote  important  mannbctnres,  the  mbdivisions  of 
labour  entered  in  the  schedales  were  so  ndnnle,  that  there 
were  no  1ms  than  1S2C  distinct  heads  employment  (some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  identical)  in  the  cotton  maJra&ctures  of 
iMKashue ;  in  1831  the  enumeratofB  had  entered  only  S98 
Cr  the  whole  of  the  county.  In  like  manner,  the  Lmdrat 
oecapiiioiH,  given  as  420  in  1831,  were  707  in  1841 ;  and 
the  oocapations  <^  Great  Britain  became  similaily  increased 
£cem  008  te  877. 

In  1801,tonsetheword8of  theBegistrar-Oawralftowhom 
the  nuDagement  of  the  cansus  of  Utat  year  was  entrusted, 
"  it  was  considered  important  to  extend  the  inquiry,  so  as  to 
Aow,  aa  nearly  as  was  practicable,  the  nnmber.of  men,  women, 
4nd  children  in  every  trade  and  profession ;  **  and  it  was 
fortber  held  to  be  desirable,  notwitnatandin^  Uie  great  addi- 
tional h^Kmr  entailed  in  abstracting  and  tabulating  the  naolts, 
"  not  only  to  take  oat  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  in 
each  oGcapation,  hot  the  numbers  at  each  qninqn«mial  period 
«f  age :  for  without  this  information  the  relative  salubrity  of 
die  prolbs^on^  and  a  great  variety  of  important  questions, 
cannot  be  detnmined.'*  The  nsalls  9i  the  inquiries  iasU- 
tnted  are  embodied  in  a  hnl^  but  veiyable  r^Mvt,  drawn  up 
by  the  R^ittiar-General,  which  exambes  the  subject  as  a 
wi^e  and  in  detail  from  various  points  of  view,  and  in  nu- 
metvoa  dahorate  tables  presoits  the  results  as  digested  ^ter 
a  vaat  amooat  of  labour  and  ooosideration. 

We  proceed  to  exbitnt  -aorae  of  the  results  obtained,  se- 
lecting each  as  irill  iUastiate  vatioas  industrial  ^lasei  of 
British  p(mulation. 

In  looking  at  Uie  tables  with  regard  to  the  more  general 
results^ere  are  many  interesting  psrticulan  which  become 
developed.  Here  is  one.  The  total  population  for  1801,  in 
Qreat  BdtiUn  and  the  small  adjaeent  isUnds,  is  set  down  at 
9(MM0^7T,of  whoa  10,SS8,U8  are  males,  and  10,730,918 
ianaki.  One-half  of  this  total  ia  10,479.738.  NowthUis 
absoat  exactly  identical  with  the  number  a0^418,989)  of 
thoee  eat  iawn  under  some  domestic  appellation,  as  wife, 
widoWf  dani^tsT,  grand-daughter,  sister,  niece,  son.  grandson, 
brother,  n^ew,  child  under  tuition  at  home,  cniid  under 


Mtlofeal  nlMol  t  iM  is,  ptraena  to  whom  ne  eeenpatiott 
whatever  ia  attributed,  bat  who  aM  regarded  «s  dependent  on 
the  head  of  the  fianQy  frt  sopprat  Regarded  in  fhts  Kgbt, 
therefore,  just  otie-hal^  of  the  population  have  tiethlng  and 
do  nothinff  to  earn  a  living ;  they  are  the  home-menbera  of  a 
fiunily ;  they  may  amist  in  domestic  laboora,  bat  they  do 
not  woric  at  monsy-jisttinff  ^jploymetits.  There  are  then 
left  half  the  po{mlaUou,  who  eithar  possesa  weidth  already 
aseuranlatad,  w  enrsise  Uwir  hands  and  heads  in  the  ao- 
qaiaitiaB  at  vaaUbl  el  this  hal^  one  moiety  can,  with  a 

near  appmaahttf  eifraitoMi,  ka  dividad  fate  Ave  equal  parts, 
tha»*> 

Abont  1,000,000  donwtte  Hmnts. 

M     1,000,000  employed  in  pr«pt;Iiif  the  matariili  for  drew. 
„     1,000,000  emplojod  ia  making  dreai. 
f,    1,000,000  ordUiuy  ■gricnltiutl  labouien  (milet). 
»    1,001^00  oUmt  pertnu,  mala  end  fauala,  Unng  by  htm  snd 
flaMspiiatloni. 

Most  of  these  humbets  are  slightly  owt  the  million.  If 
we  sappose  the  two  millions  of  farmers,  grazien,  gardeners, 
and  in-door  and  ont-deor  farm  aervsnts  of  every  kind,  to  be 
sil  eaiployed  in  nising  feod  (and  thia  is  not  such  a  wide  de- 
parture £ram  tiie  ipA  ea  to  vitiate  such  general  results  as 
we  have  now  in  view)  it  brings  ns  to  Uus  oauduaien:  of  the 
total  population,  about  31,000,000,  there  aw-« 

Of  famllr  dependrati,  fuTinf  do  definite 

occnpuion  =:  about  ooe-hdf. 

Of  pertons  rappljinf  intt,  foed,  or  do* 

DMtia  •artua  .      •      •      .      .  =  about  one  qnarter. 
Of  ponoBS  snployed  Jn  all  odMf  oon^ 

tiooa  =:  atont  one-qnarter. 

When  the  GommlsitobArs  came  to  prepare  their  vast  tables 
of  the  distribution  of  ocMpstions  in  the  respective  diviuons, 
counties,  district^  and  towns,  they  had  to  determine  how 
many  different  oiicnpatiolis  should  be  given  hi  each  table. 
If  the  whole  1007  occnpationa,  presently  to  be  adverted  to, 
for  males  had  been  tabulated  for  each  and  all  of  the  tope* 
graphical  sections,  tiie  volumes  would  have  been  namerous 
and  bulky  beyond  all  endurance,  Uie  labour  and  expense 
enormonsiy  great,  and  the  practical  value  veiy  questionable. 
The  Ust  was  therefore  weeded.  Several  occupations  wers 
omitted  which  are  only  veiy  limited  in  their  topographical 
distribntioa.  Add  All  were  otoitted  in  which  the  totu  number 
of  persons  is  very  small.  Different  degrees  of  minuteness 
were  adopted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tables.  Thus, 
one  table,  for  the  whole  of  Qreat  Britain,  gives  all  the  1007 
occupations  in  alphabeticid  order,  dietingniahing  tfae  workers 
who  are  above  and  those  who  are  below  20  vears  of  age,  but 
not  distingnishing  the  sexes.  Another  table  gives  the  same 
oeeopattooi  in  dassified  instead  of  alphabetical  order,  dis- 
tingnishing  the  ages  to  still  greater  minuleneas,  and  also  dia- 
tingaiibing  the  sexeo<  Another  tabli^  going  as  low  down  in 
classification  as  sub-dasaes,  shows  in  reapeet  to  theee  the 
ratio  or  peroentage  of  males  nndar  SO,  males  over  SO,  fsioales 
under  90,  and  femalea  over  80 1  this  is  dene  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting,  in  a  Inoad  and  general  *ay,  the  extent  of  female 
labour  and  ef  juVenile  labenr  in  Qnat  Britain.  Lastly,  a 
fourth  tabl^  er  lathtf  gnmp  of  tables,  gives  tba  oeenpations 
of  the  peopla  in  all  the  IS  divisions  oT  Great  Britain,  in  all 
the  oeoniie^  ia  aU  the  613  Segiatiation  Distriots,  and  in  69 
of  the  principal  towns. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  natal*  of  the 
dassifieatiw  adopted. 

The  primacy  oivisiMi,  it  must  be  understood,  is  into  17 
groips  or  elaaasa  ef  persons  having  definite  oeenpations,  and 
these  an  agna  divided  into  91  anBHclssses,  lathar  more  than 
five  te  a  flusa  m  aa  average.  Thus 

CUum  and  Sitb-Clcutet  of  Occupation. 

X.  Ptnom  tngaatd  •»  tke  gnU'  tL  Permm  ngi^  ta  liU  d»> 
fof  or  toas*  ttumam*  fmtt  ifiM  ssaafcy. 

lis  tamtrjf,  1.  Amy. 

1.  NatfaMfgOfSiBnaat  1  Navy. 

8.  Local  lercnuatnt.  IIL  Parwus  in  (Ae  iMriwii  nv* 
ft.  Eut  India  govBcnmeaL  fa^tnUT^  r-t.^-^t-^ 
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1,  Clergjaun  aiut  ninUtan. 
3.  Lawjen. 

3,  PhTiiGbiu  tnd  targooni. 

4.  Church  offlem. 

6.  Law  clerki,  court  offlcen. 
6.  CbemiiU  and  itiijIcbI  id- 
Btnunent  nuJcen. 
IT.  Pemm  tmgagti  im  KUn^ 

1.  Aalhon.  '' 
%  ArtuU. 

3.  Sdeutific  penoni. 

4.  Tetchen. 

T.  Penont  rehmud   only  at 

1.  Son,  Mpbeir,  ftc 
%  SelMlan. 
TI.  Penon  mgagett  ««  Mftfr- 
taintimff,  doihinff,  amd  per- 
fomtnff  pertonal  cfflcea  for 

1.  In  boarding  and  lodpng. 

2.  In  attendance. 
 8.  In  pnraidinf  drcH. 

Til.  Penoni  who  bvff  or  aeZf, 
Jxg),  Ut,  or  Imd  money, 
houtei,  or  good*  of  varum 
kinda. 

VIIL  Ptrtont  emgojftd  t»  the 
conveyance  cf  me%,  animaU, 
goodly  a^mmagea, 
1.  On  mlwajra. 

3.  On  raada. 
8.  Oncanala. 

4.  On  MS  and  Ann, 

5.  WarefaDoaemfln. 
tf.  SIcMengen. 

IX.  Penoni  pomeuiMg  or  wori- 
ing  the  utnd,  <md  engof 
in  growing  grain,  frviti, 
graua,  animed»,  (atd  other 
frodmeU. 

1.  In  flelda  and  paatom. 

2.  In  wondi. 
8l  In  gaidcna. 

X.  Penoni  engaged  ahovi  ant- 
mala. 

XI<  Penoni  engaged  m  ort  end 
meehtaiieal  pradtutimu. 

1.  In  book*. 

2.  InpliT^ 
8.  lamHis, 
4.  InpictniM. 
fi.  In  carving  and  flgnm. 

6.  In  ahom  and  gunea. 

7.  In  jdani  and  deaigna. 

8.  In  medal*  and  din. 

9.  Id  watebu  and  pUIoich 

pbical  futmmnti. 
10.  In  mat. 


11.  Innudtlnei. 

13.  In  carriages. 
18.  Inbameaa. 

14.  In  ihipa. 

15.  In  honeiu 

16.  In  implemenllL 

17.  In  cbemicab, 
ZU.  PonoM 

ir^^nalfiMd. 
3.  Bonea,  hwB%  &o. 

3.  Sluna. 

4.  Feathen  and  qjaSSSa, 

5.  Hair  and  fur. 

6.  WooU 

7.  Silk. 

XIIl.  Penoni  vorking  and  deal- 
ing in  vegetaile  nibitmoii, 
1.  Vegetable  food. 

3.  Drinki  and  atimnlaato. 

8.  Qnma  and  retina. 

4.  Timber 

5.  Bark. 

6.  Wood. 

7.  Wood  ftimltnfe. 

8.  Wood  utendli. 

9.  Wood  tools. 

10.  Canoj  nub,  straw. 
11  Hemp. 

12.  Flax,  cotton. 

18.  Paper. 

XIT.  Pmont  woii^  and  deal- 
ing in  mineraU. 
\.  Coal. 

8.  Stone  and  daft 

3.  EarthcDWtn^ 

4.  Glao. 

0.  Salt 
e.  SktM. 

7.  PreekHM  atoaeiL 

8.  Gold  and  nlver> 

9.  Copper;  - 

10.  Tin. 

11.  Zinc. 

13.  Lend. 

18.  Mixed  netaU. 

1 4.  Iron  and  iteeL 

XV.  Labonren   and  othen — 
&rane&  of  Uibour  undi^ned. 

1,  Labourers, 

3,  Otho-penona. 
XVL  PenoM  e$  naift  or  ^ 
pmi%,  vat  nftinied  wider 
(w^liM  or  oeettpation. 
XTIL  Ptnoni  eupported  the 
eommiimitg,(aid  ^  no  qwci- 
j8cd  oecttpation. 
1.  Living  on  duritjrand  latoa. 
S:  Nimeii. 

5.  Tagnnta. 


The  ibove,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  91  mb-^luses 
of  male  occnpatioQs.  The  aoab-clMteB  of  female  occnpatioos 
an  not  quite  lo  nomeroiu,  and  differ  a  little  (but  only  a  little) 
in  designationa. 

The  17  classeB,  or  91  snb-cksMS  «n  farther  lubdivided 
into  no  leti  than  1067  oceapatUHW  «r  amployiDenti,  giving 
an  average  of  aboot  twain  to  each  mb-daae,  or  nxtr-two  to 
flMhelatt.  Hwm  an  ooeap^ionRfiirnialea  only;  bat  than 
ii  a  separata  olanificatini  ftv  fmaln,  amoantittg  to  746 
omploymentt.  These  an,  of  coune,  in  some  cases  idoitical 
with  tliose  of  men,  in  other  eases  nearly  alike  hot  diffsnntly 
named,  while  in  others  they  are  wholly  di^nct  and  feminine 
in  their  character. 

Many  of  the  clastea  cannot  be  rightly  nndsntood  nntil  the 
anb-oUaBes  into  which  they  are  divided  have  been  examined ; 
and  even  then,  there  ara  two  or  three  against  which  grave 
doubts  might  be  ntfied,  as  to  the  nrindple  whereon  the  aggn- 

gttion  his  been  determined.  Classes  4,  6,  and  II  an  Uiose 
cn  adverted  to.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which  api- 
niona  will  inevitably  clash  ;  fur,  where  offices  and  employ- 
menta  difiisr  one  from  another  by  impereeptible  giadaUon^ 
and  when  each  one  may  Be  reoaxded  midar  manyaspects,  nc^ 
one  can  determine  whidi  ia  ««  classification :  we  can  only 
adopt  a  clasBi&eation,  convenient  according  to  tha  viewa  of 
him  who  make*  it  The  oonunisuonen.  for  instance^  made 
dasi  6  to  comprise  "  people  who  an  piinnpal^  tngaged  in 


lodging,  entertjuniDg,  attending,  or  {ffonding  articles  of 
dress,  bo  as  to  be  broo^t  mnch  into  perMoal  contact 
with  thoaa  whom  they  serve."  This  reads  well,  in  n  far 
as  it  provides  a  chain  of  connection  among  employnuati 
which  relate  eapadally  to  tha  jMnon;  bat  ihe  nb-diMi 
^ve  it  an  anantisfaetwy  effect ;  for  we  shoiild  batdl;  et 
peet  inn-keepers,  coffee-bonse  keepers,  eating-hoon  knpa^ 
u>d|png-Jioa8e  keepers,  domestic  servants,  inn-semnts,  nsdn. 
takers,  dress-mahers,  shoe-makers,  ambrelUrmsken,  ng- 
gatherers,  and  washer-women,  to  be  all  included  in  one  cU^ 
as  the^  here  are.  Again :  class  4  comprises  "  the  poet,  tbi 
bistonan,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  mnsidan,  toe  itebi- 
tect,  and  the  natural  philosopher,  aa  well  as  the  profeHon 
and  teachers  of  literature  ana  science  while  daa  U  em- 
prises **  those  engaged  in  the  hizher  class  of  mechuical  idI 
chemical  arts  ;  they  are  intimately  connected  with  aitisti  ad 
men  of  science,  from  whom  they  frequently,  eitber  dittet^ 
or  indirectly,  derive  materiala,  dfrection^  or  ina^ntiaB  i  fla^ 
multiply  copies  of  original  works."  Now  this  aaaljiiihi 
evidently  been  mnch  stndied  and  elabMated  by  llie  eoan- 
sionen;  hot  it  leads  to  strange  remits  when  woriudntii 
detail ;  for  we  find  the  nosic-iDastw  in  one  diss  oilbi 
moueian  in  anoQier,  the  painter  in  one  and  the  etftm  k 
another,  the  architect  in  one  and  the  nrv^  is  o- 
otho-j  «hile  publishers,  printen,  actoi^  nmneiui^  » 
graven,  carvers,  modellen,  showmen,  dvil  engineoi,  jat- 
tern-designers,  die-sinken,  watch-makers,  gnnsmitlu,  i* 
chinists,  coach-makers,  saddlers,  shipwrights,  builden,wlud- 
Wrights,  dyen,  sconrars,  calenderen,  and  chemical  nuumfie- 
tnren,  an  all  thrown  together  in  cue  class.  The8howiiim,tki 
civil  engineer^the  publisher,  the  dyer — here  is  an  odd  gnn(a]ig<. 

Taking  the  1007  occapations  for  males,  just  as  tb»  ibu 
in  the  classified  tables,  the  biggest  nnmbeis  an  the  foDniq( 
comprising  those  aceedlng  40,000  persona  in  each 
ment:— 

Agriealtursl  labonreia  ....  1,006,728 
Labonten  (nadcfined)      .       .       ,    .  367,<7S 

Farmers   376,(71 

Shoemakers    ......  ^ifiHl 

Farm  aervanta,  iitdoor  ....  S8S|Ni 

Cotton  ^innen  and  weaven     .       .   .  22!l^613 

Coal  miners  216,966 

CarpeutetB  183,546 

Tailers  135,038 

BlacksBitlis  113,184 

MawMis  101,391 

Porters  and  measengeis    ■      .      .   .  97,643 

Merchant  seamen  89,306 

Woollen  spinners  and  weaTon  .  .  .  86,649 
Domeatie  servanta       ....  ?9,6IS 

Gardeners  78^463 

Gneeis      ......  68,343 

Bntchen  U,$13 

Flambers,  pidnteit,  and  glaaeis  .  .  63,421 
Carmen  and  drivers .       ....  56,253 

Bakera  55,6U 

Worated  ^itinera  and  wosven  .  .  .  51,863 
Engineers  and  msohhuits  .  .  .  48,030 
Silk  linnets  and  weavers  .  .  •  45,169 
Clerks  (commerdal)    ....  43,741 

Among  female^  of  20  yean  of  B|ge  and  upwaidi,,^ 
highest  nnmben  ^aoed  oppoaite  d^nite  ocenpatumi  a» 
foUowing  ^ 

Domeatie  servants  (general)     .      .    '  .  401,950 

MilUners  303,487 

Cotton  q^nersasdweRvets     .       .       .  143,212 
Washerwomen  abd  nangleis        •       •   .  136,583 
Farm  lerranta,  in-door     ....  67,538 
„         ont<door       .      .      .  .  56,067 

These  numben,  however,  must  not  be  used  for  iny  iib- 
nntial  purpose,  without  taking  others  belonging  to 
ments  collaterally  connected  with  them.   Tbos,  the  401,W 
gmeral  servants  do  not  include  about  200,000  ottos «[ 
enter  themselves  under  the  more  apeetfie  des^DStusia 
housekeeper,  housemaid,  cook,  nurse,  and  inn  seiTMt;  1« 
202,437  millinen  are  irrespective  of  140,000  seaMriiWB 
and  needlewomen  of  other  Unda ;  and  so  in  other  ^'"^ 
mnst  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reqwct  both  of  the  nslinB 
the  female  lisU,  that  the  fairest  nnmben  am  Bttutedn 
designations  which  are  rather  degrees  of  relatiooiiup 
occopationa.  For  inetanoe,  wo  find 

*Wivea  (not  otherwiae  apeclfied)  .  .  2.63t,3l« 
Childim  and  relations  at  bomMitIo     .  4,745,317 
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Hen  we  have  at  once  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  popu' 
lation  entered  nnder  three  headings,  ezelvdiiv  erttytUi^f&kc 
a  business  designation. 

As  a  ■nrnmary  of  results  relating  to  occnpations  generally, 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  topographical  distriSation,  it 
may  jbe  profitable  to  give  the  annned  table,  containing  the 
CommissioDers*  own  enameration  of  the  nnmber  of  persona 
emplored  in  106  arocationi  in  Ore&t  Britain,  oomprinng  aU 
th(»e  ttff  or  in  respect  of  whidi  the  nnmben  exceed  lO.OQO: 
mere  domestic relationdiip,  each  as 'wife/ 'widow,*  &c.  is 
not  here  taken  into  aeeonnt ;  all  are  '  occnpations/  in  the 
nsnal  meaaipg  of  that  woict— male  or  iemale,  adult  or 
juvenile. 

OocuPATioNS  in  Obut  BaiTAiH,  and  Numbbr  ot  Vtmami 
engaged  in  them  (arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Nnmbtre}, 
in  1601.— 


OMMfSMOM 


Arrienltora]  Ulioanr, 

Hnit.MrTUt,  ■bm. 

hwd  1,460^ 

DomeUleMmuit  .  .  .1,098,791 
OoUoB,  atIteo,]naBofiu)liit% 

yrfntlBg  ud  4 jalDc  .  • 
I«bonm  (brugfa 

flood)  .     .  . 
TaiiDM',  gnuriar .  * 
Boot  utd  sboe  mikw 
HiUloar,  drasraukflr* 
Ooftl-mliMr  . 
Carpentsr,  Jelna  • 
Anaw  mai  nmrj  • 

T*Uor  

Wubenroma^  Bitiigkr, 

iMmir^-kMpn 
Wii6ll«a  eioth  muuiflMtiin 
nik  KNiufNtara  .  •  . 
BlaAamtih ...  * 
WotBted  niMubcttm  •  . 
HuODiPaTlor 
U—atngu,  porter,  Mnada 

bof  

IitMD,  flax  nMnnfeetara  . 
SflMDUtfrnerahaat  Mrrtoe) 

on  abon  ot  In  Biitiah 

porta  .... 
Grooer   .     .     ■     .  ■  80,913 
Oardenar  ....  80,»M 
Inn  maaiAatav^  atonUai^ 

foandar  .  .  •  . 
Innkanper.UeenaedTlelHlU 

I«r,  be«r«bop  kaaper  . 
Brnmsuvaa,  ahlttnakar 
BrIckUyar  .... 
Bo'char,  mrat^lasnm  • 
Hoha  (afoeklDg}  amifca- 

tnn  eS,4M 

BebooUmaalBr.  aiMma  • 
Laea  manufutnra  • 
Flambar,  pahttar,  glaalar  . 

Bakar   

Canaan,   aanier,  oaiter, 

dnynaan  .  .  .  • 
CbarwMnan  •  ... 
Drapar  (Unan  and  voonan). 
Znglne    -  and  maddna 

makav  .  . 
Commarelal  Uaifc 
Cablnatmalcer,  ntfbOManr 
Teaebar  (▼»iloai),  govem. 


»1,«B 

aat,m 

S74,4Bt 
9Sr,791 

«ej>i5 

•178^778 

146^ 
187,614 
114,090 
11^776 
IMfltl 
101,448 

101,410 

90JBai> 


fl»,906 


TSTtl 

er.e98 
er,flBi 


eo,87fl 


OaqpatfaH. 

BoTMkeeper,  gnoa  (not 
donwatlc),  Joak«f     .  . 

Nail  mamirutaM  . 

Iron  miner    ■     •     •  • 

FrtnUr  .... 

Hotas  (not  doaaaUa  Mr> 
Tanl)  

Shipwright,  tUptmlMar  . 

Sunequamar 


83308 

sa,<r8 

M,fl81 
0IM33 
4^184 

48,068 
43,7a0 


87,68S 


n(n4 


ntaar 
Btntw   hat  Md 
BMker  ..... 

Cooper  

Watd>  «d  eioek  laakar  . 
Brawar  •  •  . 

GtergTBan  tt  Bitabllabadl 
Cbureh   .      ,      .  .1 
ProtettantDbiaBtlBgBitB.  r 
iatar  .,..»} 
Dock  labotmr.  4oek  and 
hartowasmaa 

Police  

Flastaiar  .... 
Watabonat-nan,  .WBaa  ■ 
Saddle,  bantaiB  nakar  • 
Hattar,  hat  Maanfaeaiia  .  Ht^ftt 
Coachman  (not  doneatls 

iemnt),  gnaid,pasaw.  19,SS9 
I-aw  Clark  .  .  .  .  18.531 
Coachaakar  .  .  .  •  WfiK 
CoT-keeper,  mflk-aallar  ,  ItCOi 
RopemKker  .  .  ■  > 
DrttggUt  ....  1IMM3 
SnrgMOB,  apottuaair  .  .  1D,1>^3 
Tin  miner  ....  l&.o;>i) 
FaBarmanalhattfm  >  .  Ufi^-l 
Coalbeavar.eoallabMne  .  14.43a 
Oraengroaer,  frnltarar  .  14,330 
HuhIId  manuIlHtqfa  .  . 
Conheilonar  .     .     .  . 

TlBOMWt  tlDkar,  tin  plate   

worker  .... 
StaTnakar  .  .  l^flit 

Bolldior,  attMMT,  writer 

lothaaigaat  .  .  .  ItLtSS 
Dyer,  icoanr,  aalantaw  ■  llSKt 

Currier  Wia 

Builder  ....  1S.81S 
FaimbnlUff  .  .  .  . 
Balr-dTMaer,  wtB.nute  .  19,nS 
Coal  Hwretaaot,  dealer  .  U,l3ai 
aian  manafactnra .  .  .  lifUJi 
Oa^at  and    ng  nam* 

*Mta»    ....  ll,l£r 
aoMimttk,  rtlntamUh  .  . 
BraM  fimndar,  meuldar, 
maanftMnr*  •  .  11,330 

MaUrtar  MMC 

Bookbinder.  .  .  .  Wfia 
Bellway    efllear,  d«k, 

atatlanaustir  .  .  .  WfHB 
Boadlaboorar  *      .  lOiRt 

Wtna  and  ■pfrttaMiAaat .  U^4er 
FtahMW  ....  11^439 
Mcrehaat  ....  |Ct,vc4 
Bibbon  vanntactnre  .     .  liffil* 


Fldwr-mua,  -woniin . 
Boat,  bnrse,  man,  mnan 

HUlar   97,988 

EarthenwsM  lannfiw. 

tura   SMU 

Sawyar       ....  8M4S 

Batlway  latonrar  .     .  .  HM6 

Straw'plalt  manonctura   .  81,063 

Brlek  maker,  dealer  .      .  81.188 

OoTemmeot  elril  aerrto  .  aOMS 

BMker.  pedlar           *  .  tOjsa 

Wheehrrlgbt     .      .      .  a0,«4 

.    .    •    V-  "-Bsa 

BbivkaapMr  (brsnA  node. 
flMd)      .      .     .     .  S9.80O 

Leaving  tfaeee  general  Fesnlts,  which  apply  lor  the  most 
ptrt  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  whole  circle  of 
ooettpatioiu,  we  proceed  to  noticeafew  of  the  resnlts  hayings 
somewhat  more  special  character.  One  of  these  hat  lelatiou 
to  the  emplf^eBt  of  the  many  by  the  few,  and  anBtber 
nl^ss  to  farms,  fiurmeiB,  and  fiann-laboiiren. 

One  of  the  valuable  rsimlta  of  the  Censae  of  1861,  is  the 
detenniiwtioD,  to  a  certain  dane  jof  eonreebiess,  of  the  rela- 
tive poaUions  of  employen  and  employed ;  a  tw^catiitn  of 
maatera  and  men  in  each  occapaticm.  Many  of  the  sehecbUs 
■Mit  by  Commisuoneis  were  imperfectly  filled  up-,, 
bnt  the  general  result  approximates  on  the  whole  pretty 
nearly  to  accuracy.   We  may  solve  many  interesting  quos. 

•  Tbla  I>  Ann;  and  Mary  of  tha  United  Klagdom,  exeliiilra  ol  Uia 
Indian  AtmT  '*»^' 


lions  by  means  of  the  tables  thus  produced.  For  inetanoe, 
let  the  queation  be  this — Htm  many  occupations  are  there 
in  which  some  of  the  masten  employ  300  bands  or  more  } 
They  are  the  following : — ahoemakera,  glovemakers,  stocking- 
weavers,  en^e  and  marine  makers,  builders,  caq>enters, 
manubctnung  chemists,  tanners,  woollen  manufacturers, 
worsted  mannfactnrers,  flannel  manufacturers,  woollen  dyers, 
ailknann&etoren,  ribbon  manufacturers,  Cmey  goodif  maniH 
factuen,  shawl  manofactniera,  toewers,  cotton  mann&e* 
torers,  laca  mamifisctnrers,  paper  makers,  stationers,  eoal- 
nerdunte,  ooal-minen,  contiacton,  earthenware  manu&o- 
torers,  glass  mann&etnrers,  silTersmithsj  tin  plate  workers, 
white  metal  workers,  button  makers,  iron  manufacturers. 
Let  the  question  be, — ^Which  occupations  contain  the  greatest 
nnmber  of  firms  emplojdng  350  or  more  persons  each  f  We 
find,  in  answer,  113  cotton  mannfiwrturers,  21  woollen  mano- 
factUFers,  13  siUc  manu&cturers,  IS  worsted  mannfactnrew, 
14  engine  and  machine  makers,  7  earthenware  mannfaoturen, 
A  iron  manufacturers,  5  builders.  Let  the  question  be,— 
How  many  masters  «nploy  bodies  of  mm  not  less  than  100 
in  nnmber  !  The  answer,  aUghtly  ehwified,  oomaa  out  as 
foUowB:— 

890  mutecs  emplogr  from  100  to  1£0  nea  each. 


3M 

185 
88 
65 

S28 


lAOtsaOO 
300to3£0  „ 
250  to  300  M 
800to850  M 
SSOaadnpntds,, 


11^  natters  eeoli  empli^  100  men  v  npwffdsi 

H  is  in  lAUcaahire  chiefly  that  the  factories  are  aitnated 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  persons  are  enjoyed.  This 
nUdit  be  expected,  knowing,  as  we  do,  on  bow  gigantic  a 
Kue  the  cotton-n^Jla  of  that  oonn^  an  eondnetsd.  No 
less  t^iaii  109  of  the  lancaahire  mills  employ  mors  than  350 
hands  each  ;  howmneh  more,is  not  stated  in  detail,  llieie 
are  also  10  enginoen  or  machine  makers,  each  of  whom  haa 
at  least  350  work-people. 

In  London  the  nnmber  of  work-people  employed  by  the 
respective  masters  difilers,  of  course,  from  that  observable  in 
country  lists,  since  the  pr^nderaot  trades  themselves  differ. 
Taking  100  as  a  minimum,  it  may  be  asked, — Which  are  the 
London  trades  comprising  the  greatest  number  of  masten 
who  employ  100  men  or  more  each  1  We  find  that  there 
are  altogeUier  80  of  such  maHtei»--«  smaller  numbw  thMi 
might  at  first  perhaps  have  been  suppoaed.  Of  these,  there 
are  S2  bniliMS,  6  en^neeis,  6  shoemakers,  6  pnaters^ 
4  namtaia  and  ghmis,  3  pianofbTte  manufactnien,  S  each 
of  nx^binders,  gnnimithi,  maaons,  tanners,  lilk  mann&o- 
tnrers,  dn^eiB,  tobacco-manufacturers,  stationers,  Mnr- 
amiths,  inm^mum&otnrers,  mineral-workers,  and  1  each  of 
hatters,  tailors,  omnibas-proprietors,  coach-masen,  carpenters, 
dyers,  brewers,  sugar-refineis,  coopers,  brickmaken,  gaa- 
fitters,  and  cutlers.  But  there  are  several  itaus  which  are 
very  questionable,  f  er  instance,  among  shipbuilders  in  the 
metropolis,  there  is  not  one  entered  with  so  many  as  60 
men  in  1^  employ ;  amon^  disUUers  and  recUfiers,  not  one 
with  BO  many  as  20 ; — evidently  there  are  gr^t  omissions 
here.  Again,  when  we  find  that  there  are  only  8  vinegar 
makers,  8  dye  manufacturers,  1  laW'Btatitmer,  ei^red  as 
employing  any  persons  at  all,  it  is  still  mora  manifest  that 
many  of  these  returns  were  incomplete.  The  eqilanation  is 
doubtless  to  be  fonnd  in  the  etatement  prefixed  to  the  Tables : 
"Many  employen-^n  some  trades  mors  than  one  half  ^ 
the  whole  numbM>— omitted  to  attend  to  this  instruction 
[direetinff  that  the  master  is  to  be  distinguiBhed  from  journey- 
man, and  that  the  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  trade  in  the 
employ  of  the  inaster  is  always  to  be  inserted].  The  present 
return,  tiierefore,"  it  is  added,  "  ia  very  incomplete ;  but  the 
facts  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  just  dedootioos  to 
be  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  by  masters  in 
particular  trades,  as  carried  on  in  London."  This  may  be 
so  genoaJly,  but  the  instances  to  which  we  have  directed 
attention,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  great  caution  ia  necessary 
in  drawing  deductions,  as  in  some  cases  they  would  certainly 
be^  no  means  just  onesi 

The  small  tradesmen  in  the  metropolis  are,  ia  many  re- 
spects, the  most  important  of  all,  on  aoeount  of  their  large 
number.  The  smaU  chamber«iasters,'or  small  shopkeepers 
who  empli^  each  not  more  than  two  journeymen,  or  two 
apprentices,  or  one  journeyman  and  one  apprentice,  are  sniv 
tmsingly  nnmAioa^  showing  to  how  great  a  degree  master- 
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Bhtp  ii  difiised  in  the  metropolu.  W«  girs  tha  following 
iMB  of  chief  trades  followed  by 

Maetera  who  «npl<^  1  or  not  more  than  S  Jouneyviea  « 
Apprentices. 

t      .  W3 
.      *  .  460 


Tiilon  . 

Bntdien 
ShoemakeiB 


8S4 
S68 


Carpentm  .  • 

Pain  ten  snd  gUzien 
Qrocen 


360 
9fi5 

S42 


The  table  it  to  be  nndantood  tbiu :  that  in  &e  above 
mAt  eecnpationB  there  are  3162  ouutera  id  the  metropolis, 
1^  enaplof  either  one  or  two  persons  eadi.  Of  thaae,  still 
lower  in  the  eocial  scale,  who  claim  masterehip  oalj  owu 
tbaie  own  individiul  laboor,  the  namberB  raa  in  a  Booaewfaat 
different  order,  beginning  with  a  ihoemaker  (the  *  oobblar 
vho  Utbi  U  a  stall,'  perh^w),  and  going  thenoe  to  the  tailor, 
the  batcher,  the  baker,  the  pseeri  the  carpeniar.  ^nt  tfaeaa 
anmbea  inclnde  aUo'tiuM*  naatan  who  made  no  definite 
retartu  ai  alL 

In  respect  of  agricnltnral  pnnaita,  the  Coininisiionets 
moffid  to  obtain  a  retom  id  tha  namber  (rf  farme,  tha  lize  ef 
the  ftmu,  and  the  nambn'  of  persona  engaged  in  tnem.  The 
following  is  a  amvenient  general  outline  of  the  resolt : — 


glM  of  Farms. 

Nnnber  of  Funu. 

Aom. 

Qnal 

SeoOud. 

BritUtSMM. 

Total  . 

283,378 

293,271 

66,150 

3,957 

Under  100 
100 
200 
800 
400 
500 
600 
1>000 
aadupwardi. 

190,573 
52.912 
20,608 
8,031 
4^063 
2,248 
2,816 
1,132 

142,358 

45,752 
18,401 
SfiBl 
3,585 
IJ71 
^,372 
771 

44,468 

7>009 
2,166 
961 
471 
272 
442 
860 

3,745 

Ml 
86 
9 
7 
6 
2 
1 

Beeitjea  liu  abova,  then  wan  8698  fanu  of  wfaidi  the 
were  not  stated  in  tfao  rebuni ;  maki^  a85,flaiB  bznu 
«r  farm-^oldin^  altogethw.  It  i«  fbnnd  that  l«ui  ftnu 
^Tail  most  in  the  North,  and  in  Norf^  and  SoiEdk.  The 
average  iih  of  all  the  £ums  ia  103  anres ;  and,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  occupy  juat  aboot  ooe-h&lf  of  the  territoiy  of 
Great  Britain.  Two-thirds  of  the  brms  are  leas  than  100 
acree  each  in  extent.  Abont  9000  email  fannera  seem  to 
have  no  labooren  except  the  members  of  their  own  &miliei ; 
about  170  fanners  ei^doy  more  than  60  laboweri  each; 
vhile  all  the  nat  have  m  fih^  aarnce  a  umber  wriiK 
from  1  to  60.  " 

Professional  aTocatitms,  as  dintisgmahed  from  tradii^  and 
iQBanfitfltnring,  present  afisw  interesting  bets,  whickmay  be 
pat  together  in  the  following  finrn 

FUicmi  cngBgod  In  tbe  gonml  or  local 

gOTommcnt  of  tiw  conntty —  VaJim,  Famales. 

Chriliwrioe   36.849  1,487 

lioalHrrico   88.851  1,118 

Sirt  2ndk'({B  Kii^d)  .      .  8,774 

Pmou  engaged  in  the  ^raco  of  the  coun-  ' 
tiy— 

*AnDr,iiithpiitinoBen,&e.stboBie  .  70,718 

Fcnoti*  engaged  u  tt^prnf  dulief — 

Cl^KTBieii  of  nation^  chwchM    ,   *  18^87 

fOlher  ninitten      ....  9J514 

Subordinate  officen    .      .      .  .  8^71  879 

Fawns  engaged  In  law  and  Jodioo — 

Jodpw   88 

Barriiteri,  adFocatoi,  i8£C     .       .   ,  8,1  H 

Solicitori,  attomeyt,  du.  ,       .       .  18,582 

I«*  etndeals   ],65B 

Uvdarica,&a.      ....  19,148 

Betuns  nfaged  in  tbe  medical  pro&aiion — 

Vbymitm   8,838 

Sorgeonasnd^thecaiiea       ,      .  16,168 

CbenwtaaBddmgKiati       .      .   .  15,333 

Student!  and  awiuasb     .       .      .  8,655  - 

AiiBcellaoeoua   2,012  571 

•  Bat  U»  toUl  of  tke  <taeea'i  fanm,  at  houM  and  abml,  aaral  and 
atUltuT,  efitatitea  and  noa-efbctlru,  wai  SS3,&70. 

f  It  u  neeeaauT  to  bear  la  mind  that  jDaDj  diBaenttng  mtnlatera  are, 
Jo  CmmMmans,  tat»ni  ondar  tha  •wawattona irtbft  tbtTttUut 
ADins  lae  mek. 


Pomna  engafed  in  Utenton,  the  fiM  sM^ 

and  iciencee—  lUlv.  Ftaulw. 

Autbon,  editon,  dec     . .      f      ,  2,Si3  US 

Artiata,  arcbitecti,  &c. .       ,       (   ,  8,609 

Scientific  pereooa     ....  496  23 

Profottora  and  teacben       .      .   .  34,160  71^5} 

As  bafbro  noticed,  there  is  more  ceofuioa  bttvcanOliMi 
and  Class  11.  In  tha  list  here  givm,  slthom^  srtiiU  in 
inclnded,  engmvera  are  not ;  teachers  of  singing  are,  W 
not  aingMS ;  di^maiiats  are,  bat  not  aston.  In  nder,  uen- 
fore,  to  make  oar  enamecadon  somewhat  Hoie  ooBipkl«,it 
mnet  bring  in  a  few  items  from  Class  11,  still  co^gdni 
them  among  "  p^raftps  eogfiged  m  litieratsre^  fm  adMM 
scieium." 

Hahf.  TotlK 

ActoTi  and  actieaiei,  tbeatre  urranta  .  1,485  7SS 
Moaicianiand  vocaliata    .      .       .     6,081  79S 

Et^mera   5,607  n 

Camn  and  nodoUcra     .      .      ,    2,293  Ji 
Patt«m  detignen        .       .       ,    .     2,161  41 
Draughtamen  .       ■       .       >      ■  597 
Hedalliita  and  iU»«iRken    ...       489  If 

finpposing  that  the  above  may  befurlyrecluaednpt- 
fessioQal  employmenta,  it  appears  th^t,  on  CeuBt-d^  ii 
1861,  there  were  344^464  males  and  78,467  femaln  Om 
occnpied.  Theqe  comprise  1  in  30  of  all  the  msles,  I  in  ]jO 
of  all  tbe  females,  and  1  in  50  of  the  whole  pc^Hilatun.  If 
we  omit  the  sailors  and  soldiers  from  the  list  of  ^ottsmi^ 
men,  the  ratio  will  become  about  1  in  60. 

Perhaps  it  will  nltiraately  be  found  ^at  the  most  nlidik 
tables  in  the  Census  Reports  are  Ihosd  which  estabM  i 
comparison  between  diSsrent  parts  of  the  oonstiy.  Laip 
generalixatioos  may  be  made  from  the  tables  which  rdateto 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain ;  but  for  comparisoD  pad  mioff, 
the  sectional  tables  will  iatw  a  peculiar  Talue  irf  tb^om. 
In  reference  to  a  particnlar  departmrat  of  oceapaticn, « i 
particolar  social  relati«i,  we  may  wish  to  know  bnr  ht 
Wales  differs  from  Eaghmd,  and  Scotland  from  botli ;  lot 
far  the  10  Divisions  into  which  England  is  sepsntdd  <IiAr 
one  from  another  in  charactsrisUcs ;  in  what  vtj  the  4) 
English  Counties,  12  Welsh  Counties,  and  32  ScotcbCouitia 
exhibit  peculiar  characteristica ;  by  whU  pecolimtiei  tb 
633  r^stration  districts  or  poor-law  unions  of  England  ud 
Wales. are  distinguished;  and  so  forth.  The  voliuaiiwai 
Oeoens  tables  afford  a  store  of  information  <m  all  these  leal 
details. 

Of  course,  *  when  diffnent  districts  or  portioni  of  tte 
kingdom  are  treated  separately,  the  metropolis  comes  is  lit 
the  first  notice ;  the  iollowing,  then,  is  a  roogh  ootliiie  d 
emplc^ments  generally  in  the  metropolis.  Confiniiig  >v 
attention,  a^  present,  to  males,  and  to  males  only  of  20 
and  upwards^  wo  find  the  fdlowing  £tcts :  That  oat  of  (be 
C,458,81fi  males  of  20  yiears  and  upwards  iv  dreat  Britaii, 
632,M6  liTO  in  the  metropolis ;  that  the  Londta  shooi^ 
□amber  26,639,  and  the  London  failors,  20,267 ;  that  thoe 
are  no  .^wer  than  £6,708  demesdo  and  inn  aematSf 
the  commercial  eatabliabments  are  so  nnmerous  and  sxtsun 
as  to  einploy  16,136  cleits  and  tiaTellers ;  that  the  coicli- 
msa,  driven,  carrieis,  waggonoa,  draymen,  and  othoi  ^ 
drive  vehicles  tbrongh  thetondon  streets,  number  mors  A* 
17,000,  besides  14,000  nMsasngers  and  porters,  in  additiao  to 
railway,  eaaal,  and  river  servants  ;  that  there  are.  fat 
work,  21,174  carpenters,  13,817  painters  and  gunen,  w 
16,038  bricklayers  and  plasterem ;  that  among  thm  «W 
mi^ly  na  with  food  and  drink,  are  »841  btken,  W 
butchers,  6843  publicans,  6476  grocers,  3372  mQk-id»^ 
3386  gteesgioDen^  2888  fiahnongen,  and  9186  chMfr- 
mongers ;  tnat  tiia  leather  tiadei,  chi^y  i&  SsniMtpfi 
«B>^y  «3dl ;  that  there  ire  13^06  pmoBs  evphV"  > 
printing,  binding,  and  Belling  bodu ;  tfaat  the  woed-foni^ 
makers  and  seUets  number  13,674 ;  and  that  th^n  v*"? 
than  40,000  labourers  whose  branel^  of  laboor  is  unUMf 
but  who  must  be  distingnishsd  £rom  sUUed  artizHU. 

Let  tts  next,  atiU  ooaflnjng  our  attrntiiM  to  tha  oetispm 
glance-at  the  female  occopations  in  a  mmilor  war- 
the  6,998,384  females,  aged  20  years  and  npwards,  hrias* 
Great  Britain,  762,416  an  in  London.  Of  this  BsnMg 
316,617  designate  thenuelvss  Bmply  as  wives,  and 
umply  as  widows,  and  aboot  40,000  as  daughtaa,  *™** 
any  other  alleged  employment.  Bat  of  those  who  iwau  " 
earn  tiidr  living;by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands  or  nui^ 
there  ara  no  fewer  than  118,866  dpiQestic  servants  of  noM 
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kinds,  78,630  Beedkvuaen  of  Tarioai  Idodi,  aioA  46,764 
ebarwoOiftii,  wasberwomoQ,  and  raanglen.  These,  witli 
'Sfi,66S  aoDuitaiits,  and  gentkwomen  of  ipdmendent  means, 
comprise  all  the  Uage  items  among  the  female  adnlt  popn- 
latien  of  the  metropolis ;  all  the  other  items  are,  indlTidaallj, 
Terj  small.  These  facts  are  not  without  their  iDBtmetioii ; 
for  they  show  how  Umited  is  the  range  of  fsmale  empltty- 
aients  in  London*  Th^  dww,  too,  thi^  after  deducting 
thtte  who  are  d^endeut  aa  lelatiowi  for  npnut,  and  thoie 
ti  indap«iid«»t  nwani^  there  were  830,000  ninlt  femalea  in 
London  in  1841  dependent  on  thur  own  exertittas  for  their 
daily  bread ;  and  they  show  also  how  large  most  be  the 
namher  of  bmihes  in  wtaiotttbl*  circwnatancea  in  London, 
fo  give  employment  to  nearly  1SO,000  female  aarTMiti,  nd 
'UfiOO  hinnd^-  and  char-women. 

But  now  let  na  compare  one  of  the  mannfaetoring  comtties 
of  the  North  with  London,  to  ascertain  how  far  a  different 
principle  seems  to  determine  the  distribution  of  eccnpations. 
We  bike  the  cotton-spinning  connty  of  Lancashire.  Here 
we  hare  639,075  males  of  20  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
uainst  682,646  in  the  metropolis ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 
abont  86  to  100.  Different  indeed,  however,  is  the  ratio  in 
regard  to  empl<»rments.  We  have  seen  that  the  metropolis 
contains  abont  96,000 male  adult  servants,  31,000  drivers  and 
porters,  37,000  shoonakers,  81,000  carpenters,  20,000  tailors, 
16,000  bricklayen,  16^000  clerks,  14/)00  TAuitaa ;  whereas, 
in  Lancashire,  these  eight  ocenpationt  exhibit  the  nnmbon, 
4708,  9127,  15,443^  12,146,  11,346,  7668,  7643,  6336— all 
fax  below  the  ratio  in  rMpect  to  total  Inbabltants.  In 
London  there  are  36,000  persons  in  the  public  serrice, 
receiving  emoluments  from  the  community  at  large ;  whereas 
in  LanciuhiTe  there  are  only  11,000.  In  London  there  are 
■  34,000  professional  men,  engaged  in  divinity,  law,  physic, 
science,  and  iine  arts ;  in  I^ncashire  the  number  is  11,000. 
In  London  there  are  14,000  persons  employed  in  writing, 
printing,  binding,  and  selling  books  and  periodicals ;  in 
Lancashire  there  are  2,000.  All  these  numbers,  it  is  evident 
at  a  glance,  differ  widely ;  London  bavins  far  more  than  its 
ratio  of  100  to  86  in  each  of  these  eraptoTments.  jSnt  let 
na  tnm  the  tables,  and  see  what  are  the  employments  wherein 
Lancashire  takes  precedence  of  the  metropolis.  Of  course, 
in  a  connty,  farmers,  graziers,  shepherds,  gardeners,  agri- 
cultural laibonrets,  and  so  forth,  mnst  be  relatively  more 
numeroas  than  in  a  city  ;  and  tbns  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  66,000  of  these  in  Lancashire,  against  14,000  in  the 
metropolis.  And,  considering  the  wonderful  ihipping  ac- 
tivity  of  Liverpool,  and  the  numerous  canals  which  traverse 
Lancashire  in  every  direction,  we  lasj  be  prepared  to  expect 
that  this  county  and  the  metropolis  are  not  far  from  equal 
in  the  numbers  of  persons  connected  with  ship&  beats,  and 
barges  in  various  capacities ;  in  the  metropolis,  wis  nomber 
is  about  21,000,  in  Ijancashire  18,000 — verjr  nearly,  indeed, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  86.  But  it  is  in  textile  manufactures, 
and  in  minerals,  that  Lancashire  most  decidedly  takes  the 
lead  before  London.  In  Lancashire  there  an  104,000  persons 
(oat  of  about  640,000)  engaged  in  varions  departments  of 
the  cotton  manufiBCtnre,  against  a  few  hundreds  in  I^ondon ; 
7000  in  woollen  manu&ctores,  against  a  few  hundreds; 
21,000  coal  miners  and  labourers,  again^  6000;  3000 
quarrymen,  against  600. 

Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  numbers  in  the 
preceding  para£ra|>h  are  of  males  only,  and  males  too  who 
have  reaclKd  their  20th  year  or  upwards.  A  few  parallel 
entries  will  suffice,  relating  to  certain  occupations  for  adult 
females  :  of  domestic  servants  and  nurses  there  are,  125,000 
in  London,  and  65A)00  in  Xiancashire  i  of  silk-workers,  8000 
in  London,  and  12,000  in  Lancashire ;  of  cotton-workers, 
1000  in  London,  and  90,000  in  Lancashire.  Here  we  find 
that  one-sixth  of  all  Cbe  adult  iemales  in  London  are 
domesUo  servants  or  nursesj  and  that  one-sixth  of  all 
the  adult  females  in  Lancashire  are  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

There  are  also  striking  differences  in  respect  to  juvenile 
labour : — The  metropolis  contains  474,013  males,  and  493,360 
females,  under  20  years  of  age ;  the  mmibers  in  Lancashire 
are  469,749  and  474,736  respectively.  Now  in  the  metro- 
polis, after  deducting  770,000  young  persons  who  are  mtered 
only  in  Uieir  domestic  or  family  relations,  without  connection 
with  any  particular  employments,  there  remain  about  200,000 
who  are  considered  to  have  some  occupation  or  otnea* ; 
whereas  in  Lancashire  there  are  270/M>0  having  employment; 
and  out  of  this  number  about  120,000  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  manu&ctnie  alone— that  is,  120,000  young  persons. 


In  Um  metropolis,  on  the  other  hand,  young  seaaaatxeaaee  md 

young  domeetic  swanta  chiefiy  fill  ih»  list 

We  turn  now  to  other  phases  of  metropolitan  employment. 
Of  the  whole  2,362,236  inhabitanta,  tiiere  are,  in  round 
numbers,  630,000  men,  760,000  women,  and  970,000  persons 
of  both  sexes  under  20  years  of  age.  Of  this  latter  number, 
nearly  800,000  are  under  6  years  of  ase,  and  therefore 
almost  equally  removed  from  schooling  and  occupation.  In 
older  to  wow,  then,  how  far  male  employments  an  to  h*  met 
with  in  Londtm  Sot  young  persons,  we  give  the  foUowiiig 
taUs  ia  relaUoB  to  a  saw  oconpationa  :— 

UadarflO.  SO  and  tnvarii. 

Uw  derin  6,401 

TeaAM   467  4,986 

HesMiiKeri  sad  pitM .      t      .  19,748  18,471 

Printars&c  .      .      .      .  ;  8,213  18,308 

Silk  nauBGuMren      •      «      .  1,485  6^88 

Cabinet-nmken       ,      •       .   .  3,861  13,088 

OoU  ud  nlnrwerk   .      .      .  1,145  8,419 

BiSHmih   I  flee  6,358 

IronvoA   3,170  18,604 

BDilding  tndet       .       ...  8,981  £9,451 

It  is  probable  that  the  gnater  part  of  the  above  yeung 
persons  are  apprentices,  aluiongh  the  returns  do  not  medfy 
this  fact  in  words.  The  19,743  young  messengers  and  per* 
teis  are  evidently  the  "  errand  boys,  rather  a  formidable 
body  in  London.  Taking  female  occupations  iutead  of  male, 
and  no^ng  the  dtfibtoica  9$^  in  a  rinilac  nanner,  wa 
find  iba  fmomag 

UnOarSO.  tOndnpirMdsi 

Tetelien  1,314  11,185 

Berfants.      .....   48,524  188,283 

Needlewmned     ,  .      .  30,388  184,188 

SUk-workota   3,378  8,847 

PsyeMTOikws    ....      83f  1,183 

If  we  were  to  name  the  three  most  characteristic  kinds  of 
occupations  in  London  for  males  undw  SO  years  <^  «ge, 
tho^ore,  they  would  be  apprentices  to  Miaehameal  trada^ 
enand  boys,  and  junior  clerks;  and  for  i^ales  under  SO 
years  (tf  ag^  Uiey  would  be  snvants,  needlewomen,  aod 
teachers. 

The  36  districts  of  London  exhiUt  many  remarkable  grow- 
ings in  reference  to  employments.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
members  of  a  particular  trade  are  wont,  ia  many  cases,  to 
congregate  near  each  other  j  but  the  Census  tables  show  this 
more  exactly.  Lawyers  live  in  Kensington  district  in  greater 
relative  numbers  than  in  anv  other  district — a  fdc^  for  which 
we  do  not  feel  very  well  able  to  account  j  but  the  law  elects, 
except  those  who  live  around  Chancery-lane  and  the  inns  of 
court,  are  found  in  greater  relative  numbers  at  Islington.  The 
authors,  editois,  artists,  and  architects,  are  found  in  small 
number  south  of  the  Thames,  or  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
metropolis;  Maryl^ne,  St.  Fancras,  and  Kenaiiiigton,  ate 
their  chief  districts.  Domestic  servants  are  found  in  greatest 
relative  force  in  the  districts  of  St,  Oeorge*!  Hanoro'  Square, 
St.  James's  Westminster,  Marylebone,  and  KenringKm— 
indeed  overwhelmingly  so.  The  tailors  are  strong  in  St. 
James's,  Marylebone,  and  St.  Pancras,  but  r^tively  more  so 
in  the  Whitechapel  and  neighbonriog  districts,  where  much 
of  the  slop  work  is  done.  The  chief  districts  for  shoemakers 
are  St  Pancras  and  Marylebone  in  Ihe  north,  Lambeth  and 
Newington  in  the  south,  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal  Gh-esn  in 
the  east.  The  gardeners  have  Kensington  and  Wandsworih 
as  their  chief  districts.  Beyond  all  other  districts,  the  City 
is  the  locality  fpr  publishers  and  booksellers,  for  it  contains 
the  regions  of  Paternoster  Bow,  and  the  numberless  courts 
around  Fleet  Street.  Musical  instrument  noakers  congregate 
in  decided  ^repouderanca  in  St.  Panens.  There  are  two  dH- 
tricts  in  which  watehmakeni  appaw  in  surprising  force ;  these 
are,  as  may  be  supposed,  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke^.  Coaeh- 
makers  in  Pancras  and  Marylebone ;  shipbuilders  in  Stepney 
and  Poplar  ;  dyers  and  calenderereinShoreditchaudBetnoal 
Green  (where  the  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on) ;  leiUher 
workers  in  Bermondsey  (nearly  as  many  as  in  all  the  other 
36  districts  combined) ;  sugar  refiners,  nearly  all  in  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  and.St.  Georm'i  in  the  East ;  cabinet  and  fur- 
niture makers,  Fancras,  and  especially  Shoreditch ;  coopers, 
in  the  districts  nearest  the  various  docks ;  rope  and  sail 
makers,  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green ;  workers  in  gold,  alver, 
and  precious  stones,  Clerkenwell ; — these  are  the  chief  asso- 
ciations between  occupations  and  districts,^^  , 

And     in  like  Buuuitf,  af^|^i^<^%^^^ibr 
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adolt  faaaiM,  wbicb  leem  to  be  camea  on  m  »me  dutncU 
ntheitSaaien,   Domestic  iwrvanU  and  gp«me»«a^^ 
felatiTClr  to  the  popnlaUon,  niort  numeron.  m  the  iiitncta 
3SSrtoii,Mi^ei»ne,ai»aSt.  George's  Hanover  Square; 
whOe  ^SSirtniwi,  as  diitingmshwl  from  govemeMw. 
«e  wlfttiTely  ae  nnmerona  in  oth«  diatncU.    The  chw- 
women  are  espcciaUy  numerone  in  Marylebone,   Those  wfto 
aniat  in  the  hat  mannfactnre,  binding,  and  so  forth,  are  m 
Bouthwark  and  Bermondsey,  where  moat  of  the  hat  faetonej 
an  ritnated.   The  women  taUora,  who  inalte  wawteoats  and 
cheap  gooda  for  the  alop  ahopa,  are  chiefly  m  the  three 
^Sn^cU  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel.  and  St  George. 
inthaEaat.  The  mmmer8,a8di»tiogiiiaW  from  aeamBtrMBes, 
are  in  greatest  number  in  Marylebone  and  Panms ;  but  the 
namstieaaes.who  are  undeirtood  to  occupy  a  lower  grade 
among  needlewomen,  are  in  attongeat  force  m  Stepney  and 
8t  (^orgrfa  in  the  Eaat   Staymakers  are  in  Marylebone 
chiefly.   The  waaherwomen  and  manglera  take  up  their 
abode  chiefly  in  the  genteel  dUtricta.   The  women  who  work 
at  ihoeinatong  live  principally  in  Shoreditch  and  fethnai 
Green ;  while  the  ombrella  makers  are  more  generally  tobe 
foond  in  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's  m  the  East.  The 
hawkeiB  and  pedlws  are  chiefly  in  the  four  diatncts  just 
named.   Artificial  flower-makera  in  St  Pancraa  ;  Bilk  workers 
in  Bethnal  Green ;  npholatery  workers  in  Marylebone;  lace 
workers  in  the  earns  dirtrict-theae  are  other  eMuaplM  of 

^or^reMOTB  already  sufficiently  indicated,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  give  abstiacU  of  the  coonty  and  diatnct  tables 
W:  BO  muneroui  are  they,  and  to  w  great  a  length  « 
the  classification  carried.  But  we  may  be  able  to  select  a 
'  few  eumides  sufficient  to  illustrate  broad  general  principles 
of  industml  distribution.  For  instance,  every  one  knows 
that  c^in  towns  have  become  celebrated  for  certam  ma- 
nutetures ;  Sheffield  for  cutlery,  Birmingham  for  small 
metal  works,  Manchester  for  cotton,  Leicester  and  Nottmg- 
ham  for  hosiery,  Leeds  for  woollens,  Bradford  for  stuffs,  and 
so  on ;  bat  it  may  be  useful  and  instmctive  to  know  more 
Bxactly  the  extent  to  which  this  localization  is  earned. 
Again,  there  may  be  certain  districts  containing  no  veijr 
large  towns,  but  in  which  some  particolar  manufacture  is 
nevertheless  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  extent;  auch  as 
MiBW-plait,  pillow-lace,  needles,  and  many  othera. 

Pasung  in  review  ue  principal  ciUes,  boroughs,  and 
towns,  we  can  readily  datennine  from  the  tables,  even  without 
the  aid  my  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject,  the  pre- 
vailiDg  character  at  the  indnstir  in  each  town,  and  to  some 
•xtMit  the  degree  in  which  female  labour  and  juvenile 
labonr  an  made  use  of.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  towns  in 
snccomitin 

5tmi«^ft<i«i.— Here  the  males  under  SO  years  of  age  are 
fiS,640,  and  above  SO  years  61,876;  the  females  under  20 
are  £3,380,  and  above  that  age  66,640 ;  or,  placing  the  num- 
btti  ia  a  cnnpaet  taUe,  we  bav«  the  zemlt  thus  :— 

IfklM.       Fetn>]«a.  Total. 

52,640  +   53,380  =:  106,020  ander  30  yeua. 

61,276  +  65,545  =  126^21  SO  tod  opwudh 


the  municipal.  Now  pasring  tfwr  the  tailors  ind  Aoe- 
makers,  the  carpenters  and  painters,  the  baken  ud  batehm, 
who  in  all  lu^  towns  must  neoeasarily  fonnacMwdmUi 
part  of  the  population,  we  tnm  to  dass  IZ  as  VSuAj  to  sxhiU 
remarkable  chaiacteriatics  of  the  workers  in  MsBdwsteud 
Salford.  Here  one  single  entry,  cotton  nanufadue,  tm- 
prises  enorvunu  numbeiB— 13,257  men,  8692  boys.  14,S<B 
women,  9061  giris,  making  a  total  of  42,603,  m  whidi  tlw 
females  exceed  the  males  by  23,664  against  18,949.  Prt- 
tlng  the  whole  of  the  textile  mannf»cture8  togethei^reWing 
to  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  they  appear  to  employ  iboti 
26,000  men,  8000  boys,  20,000  women,  and  1S,000  giA, 
exhibiting  the  remarkably  near  equality  of  33,000  milei  It 
32,000  femalee— more  than  1  in  7  of  the  entire  popolitiMiiiI 
Manchester  and  Salford  employed  in  making  the  textile  bb- 
terials  for  dress,  besides  12,000  tailors  and  seamitressesw- 
ployed  in  making  up  textile  materials  into  dress.  We  tm 
m  this  paragraph,  for  brevity,  applied  the  teima  bm  ■! 
girls  to  young  persons  under  80  years  of  age ;  and  ml» 
BO  in  those  which  follow. 

Nottingham^Ben  we  enter  a  bobMn^wt  asd  cstta 
stocldng  town  :— 


113,916  -I-  118,925  as  252,841  tottl  popolitlon. 

Now  in  TBspeet  to  their  po|ni]ation,  we  find  that  ont  of 
the  various  classes  of  occupaticms,  classes  U  and  14  are 
those  in  which  the  Birmingham  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed—via., working  in  metal.  2000  men  making  gnns, 
1800  making  machines  and  tools,  2400  working  in  gold  and 
silver,  3000  brass  founders,  1400  button  makers,  ISOO 
wUte  and  black  smiths,  1400  iron  manafactnrers,  400  nail 
makers.  These  are  among  the  men  of  20  years  and  upwards ; 
but  of  the  males  under  this  age  there  are  no  less  than  7000 
empl<7ed  in  the  few  metal  trades  above  enumerated.  In 
Birmingham,  females  are  largely  ^ployed  in  the  smaller 
kind  of  met^l  manufiactorea ;  for  example— 1,300  young 
femalea  and  1,600  adult  fnnalea  in  making  buttons ;  700  and 
1,100  in  nuiceUaneonB  works  in  mixed  metal ;  800  and  1,200 
In  misoellsneons  iron  and  steel  works. 

JfoRoWfter  and  Sdford.—ln  these  cotton  towns 

IfktM.       TmtXtn.  Total. 
86,661  +    89,043  =  175^94  onder  30  yesit. 
104,906  -j-  120,821  =  325,727  20  utd  o^mida, 


11,782  +  12,746  =  24,538  under  30  Ton. 
14,805  +  18,074  «  82,879  SO  and  apwudi, 

26,587  -H  80,820  =  57,407  total  popdaliaa. 

Of  coDtse  the  nnmbers  in  any  particular  oceaiMtiaiii  Im 
will  appear  much  smaller  than  in  Manchester,  Dsonetk 
population  is  only  one-seventh  aa  large ;  but  the  foQoviq 
entries  are  wdl  worUiy  of  note  :— stockin^-maken,  8,469 
men,  412  boys,  1,688  women,  474  girls,  making  nearly  S,OM 
persons,  or  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  of  Uwi^ 
bitants,  employed  in  this  one  branch  alone.  The  bobhn- 
net  manofacture  employs  1,3T6  men,  617  boys, 
women,  1,902  girls,  exhibiting  a  still  more  striking  totalof 
more  than  7,000  persons.  Of  the  aggregate  12,000,  m«i 
than  7,000  are  females.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  thelus 
and  lace  workers  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  popuUlioa  & 
Nottingham,  than  the  whole  of  the  textile  workeo  bar  to 
the  population  of  Manchester. 

Merthjfr  We  quit  hosiery  and  lao^  to  tmi  h 

iron  and  coal : — 

14,857  +  13,628  =  27,985  noder  20  y«eifc 
19,650  -j-  15,443  =  85,098  20  ud  i^midl. 

84,007  +  29,071  =  63,078  toUd  pc^nilslioa. 
Now  in  this  remarkable  town  we  glance  over  tie  cl»«« 
of  occupation,  one  after  another,  without  meeting  wiU^ 
numbers  so  large  aa  to  arrest  the  attention.  At 
evCT,  in  class  14,  we  encounter  them  in  smprisuis  wt 
There  are  under  tiie  heading  *  coal  miners'  1,671  boy*  w 
4,3^  men ;  and  among  iron  w<nfc«n  are  2,038  b^y  ■[ 
&916  men ;  making  a  total  of  about  15,000  wotken  mow 

two  minenls  alone ;  these,  with  700  or  800  fcmalesaw 

employed,  comprise  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population., 
siderably  more  than  half  the  adult  male  popnlatia>« 
Merthyr  Tydvil  are  workers  in  inm  and  coal,  j^JJ* 
chiefly  in  the  four  great  estahlishmenta  of  DowI*l*,CylinM> 
Pen-y-darren,  and  Plymouth  works. 

^roA^t^— This  busy  Yorkshire  town  introduMswwj 
wholly  different  class  of  manufactures.  The  pariimatij 
borouRh  is  somewhat  extenwve,  and  includes  sobs  « l" 
neighbonring  villages,  comprising  a  population  of— 

Hftt«s.      FeoBlas.  Total. 

22,934  +  24,399  =  47,838  under  SO  yean. 

27,032  +  29,413=  56,445  20  ind  i^wds. 

49,966  +  53,812  =  103,778  total  popnlttictt. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  lai;^  number  dftf"^ 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  similar  ^"'"'^ 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  so  lai:ge  a  POP"^'^*"'vS,  j 
that  class  12  contains  the  employments  characUffl^" 
Bradfoid.   Here  are  entered,  under  worsted  and  stof  «^ 


191,457  +  209,864  =  401,321  total  population. 

These  are  within  the  Parliamentaiy  limits,  which  exceed 


&ctnre,  6381  boys,  10,769  men,  7936  giris,  and  8780  «J» 
—a  powerful  body  of  about  33,000  persons  {^7*J^ 
the  whole  population)  employed  in  worsted  and  stuff  ibw 
factnres  alone.    The  woollen  cloth,  the  silk, 
manufactures,  occupy  perhaps  1000  altogether,  aanfot'^ 
insignificant  they  ¥^,atJ«f^orfiOOgle 
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ZatA^Tbt  borovgli  conbin^ 

ValML     FamaleB.  TMl. 
88.468  +  88,997  =s  77,455  nndcv  30  T«an. 
48;M6  +  49^9  =  84,81S  20  and  Dpwuda. 

88,714  +  88,MS  s  173,270  total  popalitkai. 

We  devote  ft  short  paragraph  to  Leedi,  for  the  parposd  of 
ibowing  how  remarkable  a  contrast  may  be  presented  in  Uie 
iudottry  of  two  towns  situated  only  aboat  ten  miles  apart. 
Bradford  and  Leeds  both  work  ap  wool  largely ;  bat  Brad- 
fi:^  I»einrei  it  fwftaff  or  worsted  &bricB,  while  Leeds 
prepues  it  for  wooHen  cloth.  Leeds  has  S990  boys,  7640 
men,  1710  rarle,  and  26S4  women  employed  in  nuking 
woollen  elotn:  while  the  staff  and  wonted  mannCictares 
bizely  emplojr  1000.  Leeds,  however,  is  a  la^e  manoiEac- 
tnring  town  in  other  respects ;  for  it  employs  aboat  9000 
persona  in  the  flax  mano&ctare,  and  3000  in  making  engines 
and  maehioee.  SelatiTely  to  the  pmnilaUon,  Hnddenfield 
is  perhaps  more  pecaliarly  associated  than  Leeds  with  the 
woollen  cloth  manu&ctore. 

JUaeeles^ld. — Having  given  an  idea  of  the  disttibntion  of 
oecnpations  in  the  towns  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
seats  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  atiuf  manufsctarei,  let  as  do 
the  same  in  xefennco  to  the  alk-woiken  of  Uaeelesfield 
bonqgh;— 

8,299  +  8,735=1 7.034  nnder  SO  Tean. 
10,242  +  11.772  =  S2.0U  30  and  opnri^ 

18,541  +  20,507  =:  89,048  total  popoktion. 

There  are  2462  boys  4772  men,  2979  girls,  and  4339  wo- 
men employed  in  the  ulk  manafactnre,  making  an  aggregate 
of  abooC  14,600  persons,  considerably  more  than  one^ira  of 
the  entire  population.  The  males  and  females  are  employed 
in  aJmost  ezacily  eqaal  numbers,  7234  to  7318. 
jSlqjMt— In  this  CDtkiy  boimigh  then 


Hales.      FemalM.  Total. 
81,108  +  31,112  s  fi2,220  ender  30  jmn. 
86^92  4-  86,698  =   73,090  20  and  upwatdfc 

67,500  +  67,810  =  135,310  total  popakOoB. 

In  the  classes  relating  to  the  sapply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
dwellings,  Sheffield  contains  a  number  fairly  proportionate 
to  its  population-;  bat  it  is  only  in  class  14  that  the  icdas- 
trial  ctiaracteristics  make  their  appearance.  The  works  in 
gold,  silver,  steel,  iron,  and  mixed  metals  employ  about 
30,000  men  and  boys  at  Sheffield.  Females  are  very  little 
employed  in  the  metal  trades,  thereby  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  arrangements  at  Birmingham.  No  fewer  than 
S461  b^B  and  7044  men  are  employed  in  making  ud  grind- 
ing cutlery  and  files  alone. 

fi'Aurj^.r— There  are  two  or  time  Scotch  tovni  which 
present  remarkable  ch&rseteristics.  Qliegow  has— 

HalBt.       Femmle*.  Toral. 
7M74  +  73,593  =  145,067  under  20  jrtaia. 
88,455  -t-  100,574  =  184^8  30  and  upwards 

154,929  +  174,167  =r  829,096  total  populmtioo. 

This  busy  city  is  worthy  of  note  for  the  degree  in  which  it 
combines  cotton  working  and  iron  working,  two  departments 
of  indostry  which  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  any  very 
seeessary  bond  of  connection.  There  are  3449  boys,  11,371 
men,  9692  nrla,  and  16,442  women— about  15,000  males 
and  86^000  nmalei'-emplt^ed  in  various  branches  of  Uie 
cotton  mann&ctnre.  Of  all  the  females  in  Olaa^ow,  in  eveiy 
age  and  condition,  one  in  seven  are  employed  m  this  mann- 
lactnre^  niere  are,  in  respect  to  metal  trades,  S600  madiine 
and  tool  makers,  4800  minere  and  manubcturers,  and  6400 
other  workers  in  metal — almost  wholly  males. 

J[>wk2m.— This  is  tfas  great  centre  of  the  fltx  and  linen 
TTwn"*wr*"f  of  jBeotlsnd.  Dundee  contains— 

17,444  +  17,999  ^  35,443  nndw  20  jmn. 
18,420  4*  25,068  «  43,468  20  and  upmtdi. 


85.884  -I-  43,067  —  78,931  total  popnUtioii. 

Of  iltese  numben  there  sfs  S713  boys,  6161  men,  4300  girls, 
and  6S68  vromeoi,  empk^ed  in  flax  uid  linen  maanhctnies, 
hehig  almost  exactly  one-fonrth  of  the  vrhole  pf^nlatioa— a 


ratio  which  certainly  appears  surprisingly  Iwge.  Aberdeen 
is  also  engaged  in  these  trades,  but  in  a  very  much  smailer 
ratio  than  Dn&dee. 

_  These  few  examples  woold  perhaps  soffico  to  Ulostiate  the 
distribution  of  partfcnlar  branches  of  maDvfiwtnn  in  the 
principal  towns ;  Imt,  adofiting  a  still  more  compressed 
form,  we  will  give  a  few  additional  inrtanftea  in  the  fouowing 
way 

At  PortmouA,  out  of  about  3fi,000  wen  and  boys  in  the 
borongh,  about  9000  are  in  the  ^bl^  service,  and  receive 
pay  from  the  community ;  while  there  are  about  2000  pri- 
vately employed  as  seamen  or  as  shipwri^ts.  At  XcncwMr, 
out  of  60,000  persona,  nearly  9000  are  employed  in  making 
worsted  BtockiDgs,  and  similar  articles.  At  Norihamptm, 
out  of  13,000  men  and  boys,  more  than  4000  are  employed 
in  making  boots  end  shoes,  tiie  steple  indus^  of  the  place ; 
and  at  Sti^brd  Uie  men  and  boys  similarly  employed  are  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  font  of  the  whtde  male  popalation.  At 
WonetUr,  ont  of  UfiSO  women  and  girls,  2133  an  emr 
ployed  in  making  gloves.  Of  the  26,705  men  and  boys  in 
iVolverhatiipiim,  aboat  7600  are  employed  npon  mstsls  or 
npon  coal ;  no  less  than  1400  make  locks  alone.  In  JDudl^ 
the  ratio  is  about  as  high,  about  6000  out  of  19,093.  Odmh- 
tfy  is  remarkable  for  two  trades,  about  as  diverse  as  any  two 
can  be,  ribbon-making  and  watch-making :  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  36,612,  nearly  10,000  persons  (of  whom  6600  are 
females)  are  employed  npon  silks  and  ribbons ;  while  1700 
men  and  boys  are  making  watches.  At  Siceiyxtrt,  17.000 
persons  are  employed  in  cotton  manufactures,  out  of  a  total 
popalation  of  63,836 — nearly  one  in  three ;  at  Blaeiium, 
16,000  ont  of  46,636— more  than  one  in  tluee  ;  at  BoUon, 
14,600  out  of  61,171 ;  at  Oldham,  20,000  oat  of  72,367;  at 
PrerfoN,  18.000  out  of  69,642.  Thus,  in  these  fire  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  towns,  containing  on  agp:egato  of  abont 
300,000  inhabitants,  about  34,000  males  and  4SiOUO  females 
— eonnderably  more  than  me-foarth  of  all  the  inhabitants 
-^-are  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  Looking  at  thedistrilm- 
tion  of  workers  in  reference  to  age,  we  find  tiiat  there  are 
about  33,000  children  and  young  persims  under  80,  and 
43,000  adulte  of  80  and  upwards.  In  Paid^,  out  of  about 
31,000  inhabitants,  nearly  9000  are  employed  in  vacisus 
kinds  of  textile  manufiietue,  of  which  the  prino^al  is 
shawls. 

Hitherto,  in  the  above  paragraphs,  we  have  spoken  of  dis-  - 
tinct  towns,  eadi  with  definw  limits  uid  defiiwd  number  of 
inhabitante.   But  a  few  remarkable mann&etnrss  srs  eantied 
rather  in  districts  than  in  la^  towns. 

In  Stafordskin,  the  xe^stration  ooanty  (whidi  often 
differs  riightly  both  in  limits  and  in  popuatioa  from  Uie 
reiJ  eounty),  contains  390,908  males  and  309,641  fsmales. 
Now  it  is  plaiuj  on  a  little  sxamination,  that  the  main 
departments  of  indostry  whereby  these  are  supported  have 
relaticm  to  mineral  manufoctures ;  and  it  is  further  obaeT' 
vable,  on  comparing  the  several  districts  in  Poor  Iaw  Unions, 
tiiat  while  the  southern  exhibit  the  metallic  and  colliaiy 
operations,  the  northern  are  associated  with  earthenware 
mauQ&etures.  In  short,  we  have  the  Wolverhampton  region 
of  the  south,  and  the  pottery  region  of  the  north.  There 
are  87,000  males  and  1000  fem^es  eng^ed  in  various  de- 
partmente  of  the  coal  trade  ;  46,000  males  and  7000  females 
in  metellic  mannfactures ;  16,000  males  and  9000  females 
in  pottery  and  earthenware  mannfaetares.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  two  ^striete  or  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  and  Wolstanton,  containing  the  pottery  towns  of 
Stoke,  Hanley,  Lane  End,  I>elph,  Elmria,  Shelton,  Bardem, 
&e.,  ont  of  a  population  itf  61,000  adult  males  and  females, 
more  than  13,000  are  engaged  in  the  earthenware  mannfae- 
ture.  And  in  respect  to  South  StaffoitUiire,  it  would  per- 
haps scarcely  be  ocpected  that  6000  women  are  engaged  in 


-^«w,w  „Jre,  containing  63,639  males  and  67,366  females, 
is  not  a  county  likely  to  contain  large  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments of  any  kmd ;  but  there  are,  nevetthelesa,  two  or 
three  entries  in  the  tables  which  deserve  attention.  There 
are,  we  find,  S300  males  and  more  than  10,000  females  en- 
gaged in  the  straw-plait  mauafacture ;  together  with  nearly 
6000  females  occupied  in  hand-lace  making.  One  fourth  of 
all  the  females  in  the  county,  of  sU  ages  aod  conditions,  are 
employed  in  one  or  other  of  &esa  two  occupations.  In 
Bueiitiffkamthin,  eontuntag  70^928 males  and  72,727  females, 
the  straw-plait  trade  is  smaUer,  anploying  only  about  3000 
femalM ;  bnt  the  loce-trsde  is  about  as  extensin  as  in  Bed- 
fmdsbix^  employing  noarly  11,000  feoj 
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^ire  w«  alnuit  entirely  kaa  the  laee-tnde ;  bat  ilie  fttnv- 
plait  eraplm  tboat  9000  females  ont  of  ffT^7,  In 
Cambridgewin  there  is  a  little  done  in  tliew  two  trades,  bat 
only  a  Uttle ;  and  in  HmtHngdmAire  there  are  abont  1000 
females  oat  of  30,S9S  engaged  in  (he  lace-trade.  In  these 
two  departments  of  cottage  indostry,  the  fenalea  empk^ed 
are  <rf  all  ages  from  6  to  90,  chiefly  between  10  and  SO. 

WorcMtavkiref  for  some  reason  which  it  is  difficnlt  to  ex- 
plain, is  the  centre  of  the  needle  mannfaetan.  At  Reddltch 
in  this  eonnty  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  supported, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  manoraetnre ;  althoagh  the 
steel  for  making  the  needles,  and  all  the  coal  for  heating  the 
steam-engines,  mnat  be  brought  from  other  qnartera. 

Vcmwall  is  rich  in  metals,  bnt  has  no  coats.  It  has 
172,193  male*  in  the  (registration)  oonoty.  Am«ig  these 
are  3000  seamen  and  2600  fishermen;  bat  when  we  come  to 
clan  14,  mineral  working,  we  find  about  16,000  eopper- 
ninen^  more  than  10,000  tinHninen,  8500  lead-minen,  and 
abont  6000  employed  in  other  ways  on  nutala  and  minuals; 
none,  howerer,  in  coals.  There  are  abo  abont  0000  femalss 
en|;aged  at  the  *  ahoT»^nnd'  worka  of  the  aopptr  and  tin 
mines. 

Ijet  us  contrast  this  with  a  eonnty  containing  mach  coal 
bnt  little  metal.  Durham  (registration)  camAj  contains 
207,086  males,  and  204,691  females,  a  departure  from  the 
general  mle ;  for  here  we  find  more  males  than  fsmales. 
Now,  here  are  10,000  men  and  boys  engaged  in  sea  and  riTCr 
navigation  ;  a  Tery  large  number  out  of  such  a  population, 
and  evidently  due  principally  to  the  navigation  of  colUeiy 
vessels.  The  nnmber  of  4600  ship  and  boat  bnilders  is  ^so 
large,  and  points  to  the  btnnr  trade  of  Bnnderland.  But  a 
much  item  is  that  of  w,000  men  and  hoys  employed 
in  coal-mioing  and  wwking,  about  one-seventh  of  the  inale 
pqiolation.  In  Norihmberiand,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
somewhat  parallel  state  of  things  presents  itself.  There  are 
here  1^,616  males ;  and,  of  these,  about  6000  are  engaged 
in  navigating  ships  and  boats,  1400  in  building  ships  and 
boats,  and  11,000  eoal-miners;  the  parallel^,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  prevalent  occnpation,  and 
not  in  their  extent,  for  Durham  greatly  takes  the  lead  in  Uiis 
respect.  Five  of  the  cosl-mineiB  of  Northumberland  are 
entered  as  beins  upwards  of  90  years  of  age ;  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  uat,  consequent  on  recent  legislation,  scmely 
any  boys  nnder  10  years  of  age,  or  females  of  ai^  age,  are 
hieloded  among  the  coal-miners  or  labourers. 

Then  are  two  eonntiea  in  the  western  part  of  the  kiiw- 
dom  whid)  we  may  umilarly  notice,  in  respect  partty  to  the 
iron  mannbetore,  but  still  more  deeidedff  to  eoal-minii 
Theae  are  Honmootbshire  and  Glamorganshire.  Mtmmmi 
$hin  contains  93,301  males  and  62,649  females— another 
example,  in  a  mining  county,  of  the  males  outunmbaring  the 
females.  The  iron  trades  occupy  1S,000  males,  and  the 
coal  trade  also  12,000 — in  round  numbers:  to«ther  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  male  population.  Females  are 
not  much  employed  in  these  trades  in  this  county.  Ola- 
morgaiuhire,  containing  the  remarkable  towns  of  Merthyr 
and  Aberdare  and  their  vicinity,  has  a  population  of  126,087 
males  and  116.000  females.  Of  these  males,  no  less  a  num- 
ber than  16,600  are  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  14,000 
in  the  iron  trades.  In  another  Welsh  county,  Caermartfun, 
eappm  mannbetaras  are,  in  respect  to  the  population,  if  not 
u  remarkable  as  iron  i»wniifaetnrps  in  OUmoiganshire,  at 
least  worthy  of  note  as  the  staple  indostry  of  portions  of 
the  conntry.  The  exphmation  of  this  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
copper  ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  sold  on  the  spot  to 
copper-smelters,  who  have  their  works  at  Swansea  or  Neath, 
or  BMue  other  tovra  iiT  Caermarthenahire.  Bnt  besides  the 
copper  workers  there  are,  among  the  126,087  males  in  this 
connti^,  14,000  workers  in  iron,  and  15,000  coal-miners. 

Something  has  been  said,  in  former  paragraphs,  of  the 
remarkable  distribution  of  employmenta  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  towns  of  the  north ;  and  a  comparison,  in  relation 
to  certain  items,  has  been  made  between  Lsncashire  and  the 
metropolia.  In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  more  definitely 
the  eentraliaation  of  certain  mannfactores  in  the  two  great 
eonntiea  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshin  (West  Biding),  we 
vill  present,  in  the  following  form  certain  numbers  and 
latios.  In  Lancashire,  ont  of  1,008,824  males  of  all  ages, 
there  are  160,000  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufactnro ;  and  oat  of  1,068,477  females,  about 
168,000  similarly  engaged  j  and  of  thialtfge  total  of  318,000, 
S?,'  118.000  are  under  20  year*  of  age.   In  the 

WestBidingof  FenMi^ ««t of  666,918 HHhs of aU agM; 


there  are  about  120,000  engtgfed  Ifl  nrimg  iepsrtWDti  of 
wool  and  worsted  mannfactures ;  and  ont  of  673,139  fenutlei, 
abont  80,000  amilazly  engaged  i  and  of  this  total  of  200,001^ 
abont  16,000  are  under  SO  yeata  of  age.  In  oompsiing  tbi 
above  numbers,  we  ol»erve  the  following  result! that  da 
male  workers  in  wool  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  nub 
popnlation  in  the  West  Riding,  than  the  male  worken  ia 
cotton  bear  to  the  whole  male  population  of  lo. 
cathire ;  that  id  respect  of  female  workers,  Uie  ntii 
lies  in  the  other  aireetion ;  that  the  ratio  of  jat^ 
nile  workers  to  adult  workers  is  about  the  nme  m  bott 
departments  of  industry ;  and  that  while  1  in  6  of  &e 
Luicashire  population  is  enmnd  in  cotton  tunvfiKtsia, 
about  1  in  6^  of  the  West  Kicmig  pc^nlation  is  enf^ed  ii 
the  wool  manufactures. 

Such  area  few  of  the  most  striking  restiltiebtainsdIiyAE 
Censai  of  1861,  relating  to  the  oecnpatitas  of  fltt  weiik. 
The  entira  Be||ort  it  wmtiiy  of  the  earefol  study  a  era; 
person  who  desires  to  know  something  more  of  the  eosditifli 
of  the  people,  in  this  hsrd-worktng  cotntry,  than  eu  be 
derived  from  vague  generalizations  and  partial  inpiriet 

OCEANIA,  a  name  given  by  Balbi  and  other  Freneli  jeo- 
graphers  to  a  fifth  division  of  the  earth.  They  make  it 
extend  from  abont  93°  E.  to  106^  W.  long. :  the  ttorAtn 
boundaiy  being  the  Indian  Ocean,  Malacca  Strait,  theChins 
Sea,  and  the  Pacific  along  the  parallel  of  35°  N. ;  flu  eoeti)- 
em  boundary  being  the  66th  parallel  of  south  latitude.  The 
name  is  thas  made  to  comprise  the  Andamati  Isles,  all  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bwueo, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Phili[^nes,  Formosa,  Abi- 
tralia,  New  Oaina^  New  Zealand,  and  the  eoastka 
groopa  of  ialanda  in  the  Padfio  within  the  limits  ahm 
stated  to  the  islets  of  Sala^y-Qoitw^  the  most  etstoa  of  tti 
whole. 

O'CONNELt.  DANIEL,  the  eldest  son  of  IToipi 
O'Connell,  was  bom  at  his  father's  residence,  near  Caw- 
civeen,  Kerry,  August  6,  1775.  The  family  of  Connell,  or 
O'Connell,  is  of  antiquity  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  tlx 
circumstances  of  the  father  of  Daniel  O'Connell  were  Dueb 
straitened.  Still  he  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  his  too, 
according  to  his  means,  for  he  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  i 
"  poor  cm  hedge-schoolmaster,"  named  David  Mahoney,  wbo 
first  taught  the  Irish  agitator  his  letters.  At  the  of 
thirteen  Daniel  O'Connell  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Reaiif- 
ion,  near  Cove,  county  Cork,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haniog- 
ton,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest :  this  school  is  said  to  biile 
been  the  first  publicly  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  rmil  of 
the  persecafing  laws  which  made  it  penal  fbr  a  Konm 
Ci^olic  to  educate  his  children.  In  1790  Daniel,  tba 
just  fifteen  yens  of  age,  was  removed  from  Redington  with  the 
intention  of  being  sent  to  Lidge ;  bat  on  reaching  that  place 
he  was  found  to  he  too  old  for  admission,  and  accortHiig]; 
was  entered  at  St.  Omer^.  There  he  remained  till  179!, 
when  be  was  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  English  coUe^  oi 
the  Benedictines  at  Douai.  Returning  after  a  few  montlu 
to  St.  Omer'a,  he  rose  speedily  to  the  head  of  tlie  coll^; 
and  so  arrested  the  attention  of  the  then  president,  Dr. 
Stapylton,  that  be  prophesied  that  he  would  hereafter  matt 
a  remarkable  figure  in  the  world.  The  first  outbreak  of  tlK 
French  revolution  scattered  the  scholars  of  the  Bonus 
Catholic  colleges  at  Douai  and  St.  Omer's.  Daniel  OX^ossdl 
succeeded  in  reaching  Calais  safely,  and,  embarking  on  boiiJ 
the  En^iah  padcet-hoat,  he  landed  on  the  shores  oi  EnglM 
"half  a  Tory  at  heart  "—so  deep  and  keen  wdi  the  impo- 
aion  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  rerolntitut  ii 
France. 

The  l^al  profession  having  been  recently  thrown  nea  to 
members  of  nis  faith,  he  in  1794  entered  himself  a  nodnt 
at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  four  years  afterwards  wasealledls 
the  bar,  having  taken  no  ordinary  pains  to  qualify  hinudt 
Hia  first  public  speech  was  against  the  proposed  onion  li^ 
tween  the  Englisn  and  Irish  legislatures.  It  was  i^reRu 
at  a  meeti^  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  assembled  at 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  petiliui- 
ing  against  that  measure ;  but  the  meeting  was  broken  op 
by  the  intervention  of  the'  militaiy.  In  180S  Mr.  OX^wo^ 
while  his  profiMsicmal  prospects  were  hririiter  thsn  iti  nsli- 
ties,  was  married  privately  to  his  conain  ifary,  the  du^ttf 
of  Dr.  O'Connell  of  Tralee.  The  cahmiitons  oecorreiMS 
however  connected  vrith  the  Irish  outbreak  of  1803.  tno^ 
bv  the  name  of  Emmett^  rebellion,  found  klr.O*C<»DW 
already  in  possemion  of  a  modende  practice.  Hewsiio* 
becoming  gadnally  ahtwhed  in  1^  M^Kl^^"** 
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tmkiion.  Eamctfi Wal  wu Oft >faatisg p^t of  aiwwfln 

in  the  butovy  of  Iiidi  agitetiou:  the  onwltjr  inflicted  hj  iba 
eitiaBii-ioldiei/  made  tn  iinprM>i<m  u  d««p  and  luting  as  it 
fras  general,  and  tka  *  CatnoUc  QaettitHi,'  aa  it  was  called, 
row  d^T  in  impnrtance.  Fiom  thia  time  forward  Mr. 
O'Oonneu  took  tne  leading  put  in  the  proaeeation  of  the 
Boman  Ca^olic  dainu.  "For  more  than  twmty  yean,"  he 
writei  to  the  late  Lord  Bhiewabiuy,  "  bafm  Uie  pianng  of 
tfao  Euuncipation  Bill,  the  boiden  of  the  caaaa  waa  thrown 
upon  me.  I  had  to  anange  the  nwetingi,  to  prepaia  tetola- 
tiona,  to  fainidi  repU«fi  to  the  eonenwndence.  to  axamine 
tba  case  of  eadi  peiaou  complaining  of  practical  grievancea, 
to  rooMp  the  bapld,  to  animate  the  lakawann,  to  control  the 
Tiolent  and  inBaauaatoi7,  to  avoid  the  shoaJa  apd  btaafceia 
of  the  law,  to  gnard  agaimt  nnltipliad  traacherjr,  and  at  all 
timai  to  ^poae  al  •reiy  pwil  the  powerM  ana  mnltitndi- 
nona  •namiea  the  onw.'*  Day  and  night  he  derotad  him- 
BtAi  with  Mupriaing  enei^  to  the  wwk,  witfaoat  recMving 
pKf  «r  fee.  In  1804  the  *  Catholic  Board  *  waa  diaaolved  by 
a  proclamation  from  government,  hot  it  wai  immediaten^ 
revived  under  iite  name  of  the  '  Catholic  Committee.'  ft 
met  in  the  Exhibition  Houe  ia  WilUam-Hitraet,  and  its 
debates  were  reported  frcnn  Janaary  1806. 

In  1810  Mr.  O'ConneU  fought  a  doel  wldi  Mr.  d'Estarre, 
a  member  of  the  Dablin  corpwation,  and  had  the  Busfoitnue 
to  inflict  upon  hit  adversary  a  woand  which  sltitnately  proved 
fatal :  it  is  bat  jost  to  add  that  for  thia  result  he  ever  aftei^ 
vmrda  felt  and  expressed  the  moat  punfol  nmcna.  Mr. 
0*Cmmell'8  public  life  hnuefwth  omi  vny  littk  material 
for  renuttk,  ontil  we  coma  to  the  venr  eva  of  the  time  at 
vfaich  the  Bnun  CathoUe  Kmancipatioa  Bill  waa  carried. 
In  the  avmmw  of  18S8,  what  the  lever  and  axdtement  on 
the  eobject  then  in  snspense  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  O'ConneU 
and  his  Mends  judged  that  the  time  was  come  tot  bringing 
the  question  to  a  final  decision.  In  ttie  June  of  that  year  a 
vacancy  oceured  in  the  representation  ef  Clare  oonnhr,  and 
Mr.  O'ConneU,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  proposed  aa  a 
candidate  a^inst  Mr.  (ai^rwards  Lord)  Fitagenld.  fie  was 
returned  to  Parliament  by  a  latge  majority,  and  proceeded  to 
Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  seat  in  St. 
Stephen's.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  ofctnnt  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  drawn  expressly  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcfa.  Discussions  in  the  house,  and 
an^menta  at  the  bar  ensued ;  and  though  the  aeaaiou  eloaed 
withont  any  practical  result,  yet  the  agiti^on  in  Ireland 
began  to  assnme  a  fmnidaUe  ^ipeannee,  and  to  threaten 
anothor  outbreak.  Alanped  at  ttie  probablrconseqnencea  of 
further  oppoaition  to  ekHoia  which  a  large  majority  of  edn- 
ciAed  Brotestanta  had  come  to  regutl  as  Jast  and  eqmtidble, 
the  Dttke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel  gave  vaVj  aud 
early  in  the  foUowing  year  brought  into  parliament  a  oiU  for 
the  repeal  of  tba  last  civil  disabilities  under  which  the 
Roman  O&tholic  body  laboured.  Mr.  O'ConneU  accordingly 
was  re-elected,  and  took  his  seat  as  member  of  parliament  in 
May  1BS9.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  general  election 
consequent  upon  the  death  of  George  IV.,  Mr.  OXiJonneU 
exchange'd  the  representation  Clare  for  that  of  his  native 
county  of  Kerry.  He  represented  Dublin  from  1832  to  June 
1630,  when  be  was  unseated  on  netition,  but  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  returned  for  Kilkomy.  In  1837  ha  was 
cnoe  more  returned  for  Dublin,  and  in  1841  f<»:  the  county 
of  CoriL  Tq  carry  on  more  effectively  the  agitaUon,  Mr. 
CGonnell  had  relin(|uidied  hia  professional  practice,  ^nd  as 
a  compensation  for  hjg  loss  of  income,  an  annual  subscription 
waa  oTgai^aed,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  known  u  the 
•Heiit.^ 

The  year  1841  witnessed  tiie  return  of  Bip  B.  Peel  and  the 
Conservative  party  to  power,  and  this  was  the  signal  for 
renewed  agitation  in  Ireland.  In  the  foUowing  year,  Mr. 
0*CoDueU  commenced  his  movement  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  which  met  with  general  sympathy  from  the  vio- 
lent and  the  ignorant  throughout  Ireland. 

Id  1848  and  1843  monster  meetings  were  coUected  on  tiie 

Sral  faiU  of  Tara,  on  the  Cnrrag^  of  Kildare,  the  rath  of 
olla^mast,  and  other  localities  renowned  in  traditioo  and 
long.  A  monster  meeting  announced  as  to  be  |irid  at  Clo^- 
tarf  <m  Oct.  8tt)  ia  the  bwer  year,  was  forUdden  by  govern- 
ment anthoiityf apd a atateprosecntitm fnr luj^ tnoson  was 
oonunenced  aninit  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  Ae  otEar  ringteaders. 
Mr.  O'ConneU  was  convicted  of  s«dition,  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  8000/.  The 
judgment  waa  reversed  on  mneal  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
But  the  pEMeeation  ancwecad  itaintaidedend;  thapnatige 


and  ma|^  iafliWMe  of  the  great  'liberator,*  aa  he  wai 
caUed,  was  destroyed  ;  he  himself  henceforth  spoke  in  more 
measnied  language,  and  the  funds  of  the  Repeal  Associatioa 
were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  contest. 

The  retcm  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846,  and  the  ad- 
herence which  Mr.  Q'Ccmnell  gave  to  their  party,  introduced 
diaaenrions  and  differences  among  his  immediate  foUowen 
and  supportms,  over  whom  for  for^  years  he  had  exercised 
an  all-poweiful  influence.  His  health  began  to  bil,  and  he 
became  aoured  by  ojqposition,  as  well  as  depressed  in  spirits 
by  the  evident  approach  of  funine  in  Ireland.  Early  in 
1647  ho  went  abroad  with  Uie  intention  of  spending  some 
months  ia  Italy,  and  of  paying  a  devoti<Naal  visit  to  Rome. 
He  had  m>t  however  proceeded  farther  on  hia  way  than 
Oenoa,  when  h«  suddenly  rank  and  expired  on  the  ISth  of 
May.  Hia  heart  vaa  embalmed  and  carried  to  R<»ne  in 
eompliaaee  wiUi  his  last  wishes;  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Ireland  for  interment.  Besides  three  daughters, 
Mr.  O'ConneU  left  four  sons,  ^  of  whom  at  one  time  or 
other  have  had  seats  in  Parliament.  His  eldest  son  Maurice, 
many  years  M.P.  for  Tralee,  died  in  I8fi3  ;  and  his  second 
son,  J(du,  after  repreaanting  aeveral  Irish  eonatitueneiea, 
WBs-appoiatod  in  1866  to  the  Cleifahip  of  tlieHaai^  Office 
in  Dublin. 

(Life  and  Timet  ef  Damid  COomeU.  bf  kit  ton,  Johk 
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OOIHAM.  rHAHFSBias.] 

ODONTOPTERIS.  [CoiLPuim.] 

OEHLENSCHLAGBR.  ADAM  GOTTLOB,  the  greater 
poet  of  Bcaildinavia  and  me  of  the  greatest  European  poeta 
of  the  19th  ceutoiy,  waa  bom  on  the  14th  of  November 
1779,  at  Vesterbro,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen.  The  whole  at 
hia  early  life  waa  recorded  by  himself  with  singular  minute 
ness,  first  in  an  autobiography  written  to  be  prefixed  to  a 
German  edition  of  his  works  and  afterwards  in  a  series  of 
*  Erindringer  *  or  '  RecoUectione  '  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death  by  his  eldest  son.  llie  reader 
is  informed  in  the  '  Erindringer  *  of  the  boy's  first  inclination 
to  swear,  and  how  his  mother  checked  it,  of  his  strong  pro- 
pensity to  pull  off  the  bed-clothes,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
particulars,  the  whole  of  which  put  together  sap[dy  a  varied 
picture  of  tha  life  of  a  Danidi  boy  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
eentory. 

The  name  of  OeUensijilteer  is  German ;  his  &thaT  waa 
from  Knuendorf,  a  villa^  in  Sleswig,  where  the^uily  had 
prodneed  a  long  raccesaion  of  schoolmasters  and  wganista; 
apd  his  mother  Martha  liUria  Hansen  was  of  German 
parentage  by  the  father's  side,  of  Danish  by  the  mother'^ 
'*  Thus,^  says  OehlenscblSger,  "  I  am  descended  from  both 
Danes  and  Germans,  and  it  seems  aa  if  Fato  had  determined 
I  should  belong  to  both  nations."  His  father  had  fallen 
much  below  the  respect^kbiUtv  of  his  ancestry  by  becoming  a 
servant  to  Oonnt  Adam  Gottlob  Moltke,  after  whom  the  poet 
was  named ;  but  on  his  marriage  with  the  countess's  ladyV 
maid  he  obtained  by  the  coaut's  patronage  the  post  of  organist 
at  Frederiksben;,  and  afterwaros  of  some  suoordinate  posi- 
tion at  the  castM  of  that  name,  where  he  finally  rose  to  be 
steward.  Frederiksbeig,  one  of  the  numerous  palaces  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  a  bimding  ^ch  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Inigo  Jonea,  stands  about  two 
English  miles  from  the  western  gates  of  Copenhsfien,  and  ia 
a  &ivourito  Sunday  resort  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  capital. 
Here  the  early  lite  of  young  Adam  was  passed  amid  seenao 
of  great  variety.  In  tne  summer  Frederikaberg  was  often 
occupied  by  the  court,  and  he  heard  the  royal  buid  of  music 
play  on  Sundays,  and  saw  the  royal  company  at  dinner.  Ip 
die  autumn  the  place  of  the  court  was  supplied  b^  a  l^iou 
of  workpeople,  busy  with  repairs;  and  in  the  winter  the 
building  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Oehlenschlfiger  family, 
with,  in  addition,  two  watchmen  and  two  watchdogs.  "  The 
whole  palace  "  says  Oehlenschlager,  "  then  belonged  to  us, 
and  I  went  about  in  the  royal  rooms,  looking  at  the  paintings 
and  building  castles  in  the  air." 

The  i^iex  ampsemjant  of  OehlenschlSger  in  the  winter 
was  reading  novels  miich  he  cot  from  a  circulatijig  libiaiy 
ip  Copenhi^en,  apd  of  which  he  tolls  us  that  before  he  was 
tw^ve  yeara  old  lie  had  got  through  more  thj»  three 
Imndred  volnmea.  AU  that  he  read  waa  Danish— a  circpm- 
stance  to  which  he  partly  attributes  the  mastery  he  obtained 
over  his  native  tongue.  His  parents,  though  German  waa 
their  native  langoage,  n^ver  osed  it  ^(^^^^^|^*^ 
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obIt  to  etch  oOwi  mhm  Huy  did  aot  wah  Uw  dbildnn  to 
nndentand  them. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twalve,  yoang  Adam  had  been  very 
nofciTtiuiate  in  the  article  of  Khoola ;  be  was  then  taken 
notice  of  hy  Edward  Stoim,  a  Norwefpan  poet,  who  ofiered 
to  hii  &thei  to  procure  him  gratoitoaa  admunom  to  a  poblic 
•cbool  in  Copenhagen,  if  hia  Ikther  would  be  at  the  chane 
of  hia  board.  Yoong  Adam  soon  hc^an  to  write  not  oolf 
venes  bat  tnva  pUys,  which  irere  acted  by  himsell  his 
nster,  and  soms  pl^-feUowi,  on  Snndajs,  m  one  «  the 
rooms  at  FisderUEsban.  Storm,  who  was  snpointendent  of 
the  school  to  which  the  boy  had  been  sdmitt^j  langhed  at 
hia  attempts ;  and  Dichmann,  anothar  NonrtffMn,  who  was 
one  of  the  mastets,  told  him,  to  his  great  mortificatiw,  that 
h«  was  no  genias-^he  wonld  never  be  another  Edward 
Storm.  The  edacatiim  he  receiTed  was  intmded  to  qualify 
him  for  a  mercantile  life  ;  hnt  when  be  left  tiw  sdMol  at  the 
a^  of  sixteen,  he  was  glad  of  an  accident  which  prevented 
hu  being  placed  in  a  coonting-hense,  and  readily  persiiadod 
his  iodulgeot  father,  who  was  now  in  mach  better  circom- 
staoces  than  he  had  been,  to  allow  him  to  study.  In  a  year 
however  he  was  tired  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  having  for 
some  months  spent  all  his  spaiB  time  and  money  at  the 
theatre,  was  seized  with  a  itesire  to  appear  on  the  stsge. 
Theatrical  matters  aie  generdly  lodtea  npon  in  a  more 
serions  li^t  in  a  foreigii  city  than  in  an  EngliA  one,  and  at 
Copenhagen  the  management  of  the  dnma  was  treatad  with 
nnnsual  solemnity.  In  Bahbek's  Lectmes  on  tiie  Drama, 
delivered  to  the  actors,  the  stage  is  regarded  as  a  moral 
enipna  hardly  secondary  in  importance  to  Uie  polpU.  With 
the  exception  of  the  comedies  of  Uolbeig,  the  Danish 
Holi^  [HoiASBo],  the  plays  that  w«e  performed  were  then 
chiefly  translations.  "Of  English  pieces,'  ssys  Oehlen- 
schlSgei;  "  the  '  School  for  Scandal '  pleased  mo  mnch,  in 
which  Rosing  was  an  excellent  Sir  Joseph  [Joseph  Sarface  1], 
and  '  She  Stoops  to  Cooqaer,*  in  which  Gielstmp  was  an  in- 
comparable Tony  Lampkin."  He  soon  found  however  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  rise  to  a  moch  higher  position  than 
that  of  a  walking  gentleman,  and  the  acqaaintance  of  two 
yoong  students,  who  had  taken  lodginga  with  the  ssma  land- 
lady as  himself,  led  him  into  a  different  line.  They  were 
the  two  brothers  Oersted,  afterwards  so  well  known.  Of 
the  three  yooog  men  who  occupied  together  for  some  years 
those  obscure  lodgings,  one,  OeUenschlager,  became  the 
^atestpoet  of  Denmark;  another,  Hans  Gorsted,  became 
its  greatest  natural  philosopfaer,  and  the  discoverer  of 
electro-magnetism  ;  the  third,  Anders  Oersted,  who  married 
OehlernVTii^er's  sister,  became  its  greatest  lawyer,  and  for  a 
time  the  prime-minister  of  the  kingdom.  OehleuschlSget 
infected  the  fatore  lauyer  with  a  love  of  poetiy,  and  uie 
lawyer  infected  him  with  a  taste  for  ^nrispradence.  With 
the  consent  of  his  father  he  relinquished  the  stage,  and 
entered  himself  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  as  a  sta- 
dent  of  law,  his  friend  promising  his  assistanco  to  help 
him  on  a  litUe  more  npidly  than  usual.  Literature  however 
i^oon  won  the  victory  over  law.  Hie  university  offered  in 
1800  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  anbjeet  '  Would  it  be  an 
advantsge  for  Northern  literature  if  the  Scandinavian 
mytholo^  were  made  use  of  in  it,  instead  of  the  Grecian  ?' 
It  was  the  very  idea  which  was  taking  possession  of  Oeh- 
lenschlager,  and  was  destined  to  occupy  him  for  life ;  but 
when  he  drew  up  an  essay  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  prize  carried  off  by  another — receiving  himself  however 
the  honour  of  being  declared  the  second  best 

On  the  famons  2nd  of  April  1801  when  Nelson  attacked 
tiie  Danish  fleet  off  Copenhagen,  Oehlenschli^er  saw  the 
fight  at  a  short  distance,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Sea-Cadats* 
Aeademy,  and  he  afterwards  held  the  post  of  ensign  in  a 
volunteer  regiment  of  students.  He  also  published  a  small 
dramatic  piece,  *  The  Second  of  April  i  *  but  it  was  of  no 
gr^  ment.  "  That  battle,"  ha  wrote,  several  yean  aftei^ 
wards,  "inspired  the  Danes  with  a  taste  fox  poetry,  as  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  did  the  Gtmks,  and  the 
destincKon  of  Ihe  Spanish  Annada  the  EngHih  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  Some  great  development  of  power  is  requisite 
to  dnve  the  mean,  the  petty,  and  parodiial  out  of  a  nation's 
"»d  bring  it  in  tone  for  the  great  and  beautiful."  In 
loOThoissned  n  volume  of  poems,  containing  among  other 
wijs,  the  play  of '  The  Eve  of  Saint  John/  and  at  once  took 
rank  as  a  writer  of  some  note.  The  play,  or  rather  dramatic 
lUB,  Of  Aladdin,*  which  followed,  founded  on  the  well- 
Knoini  Btwy  m  the  •  Arabian  Nights,'  captivated  the  public, 
Sn  ipite  of  some  very  obvious  faults,  by  the  geneial  vivacity 


of  its  tone,  and  iMaed  his  name  very  ld|^  in  the  list  irf  tb 
living  Danish  poets,  if  it  did  not  prloM  him  at  their  hssi 
He  lued  often  to  say  afterwards  that  in  wriUng '  Aladdin '  U 
had  discovered  his  own  '  wonderful  lanq>,*  the  vein  of  po^ 
which  was  to  give  him  &ine  and  fortune.  He  lecdvida 
1806  the  usoal  mazk  of  succeai  for  a  Dsniih  aathor-H 
tiavttUinK  stipend  from  the  government,  procored  for  kin 
Connt  RAtiminjiiMiHi^  ud  set  ont  on  a  tour  to  Genuar,  b> 
make  the  acqnaintaiwe  of  the  band  of  Utenuy  men  nod 
that  tine  imeitad  GMmany  vrith  a  halo.  The  HMBi 
vokma  «f  Us  Htobiognpfay  is  chiefly  ocen^ed  vift  a 
aeeosni  of  Ida  tnvelL  and  U  his  intenonns  with  QSHt, 
WieUnd,  Tiedc,  Hegel,  Toes,  ind  other  poets  and  pUkw 
pheis.  Up  to  us  twenty-fonrth  year  he  had  nevn  wiitta  i 
line  of  Gnman,  but  he  was  now  so  anxious  to  impart  to  hi 
new  and  illostriens  friends  some  notion  of  his  pwtsd 
capacity  that  he  translated  his  new  compositions  into  Qana 
as  bst  as  he  vrrote  them,  and  somewhat  onneceBsarily  oceapid 
the  time  of  msny  of  thcan  by  availing  himself  of  tha  p» 
misuon  to  read  ms  {Roductions  to  thou  in  nuniuci^it,  ui 
take  their  mnnion  not  only  <m  the  merits  or  defects  of  ds 
structure  and  the  poetiy,  but  on  the  correctness  or  jneoneet- 
nesa  of  the  langnoge.  It  is  not  a  little  singdsr  tk>t  {n- 
dnetiims  so  thmowhly  Scandinavian  in  tlieir  time  sad  mA 
astheeulicrtof  the  line  of  OehlanaeUi^H^  Bwlln 
tiagediea  ahoald  have  been  written  in  a  forsign  hndal 
partly  frnnpnand  m  a  foreign  tongue.  '  Hakm  Jari'  i« 
written  at  Halle.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  fivn  act^suthsforiiM 
of  Hakon  Jarl,  the  last  pagan  sovereign  of  Norway,  sad  tb 
straggle  between  the  two  religions,  Christianity  sod  fti 
belief  in  Odin.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  diff^nt  thisi 
trwedy  of  the  okl  French  school  and  such  a  true^  « 
'  Oakaa  JaxV  As  the  reader  of  'Ivanhoe*  finds  siiu^ 
before  he  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  narrative,  sot  vij 
interested  in  the  fortnnes  of  Wilftid  and  Bowois,  bstiha 
well-informed  and  perhaps  not  less  interested  in  the  vUi 
fnmewwk  of  the  country  aronnd  them,  cognisant  tb 
relative  position  of  the  Normans  snd  Saxons,  of  tbe  emif 
between  the  king  and  the  TempUrs,  of  the  cerraKSBcsrfs 
loamamMt  and  an  ordeal,  <tf  the  conditiwi  ef  seds  mI 
Jews,  so  the  reader  of  'Hakon  Jail'  sees  pass  befanUi 
the  old  tyrant  snpentitioasly  cUngii^  to  the  wild  religion  ef 
ValhaUa,  the  youi^  ehaminon  ^ger  for  the  trinmphof  tb 
Cross,  the  rude  bat  independent  Norwegian  boor,  tM  mnA- 
iag  northern  slave,  the  ambitions  serf  who  carelesily  sipoMi 
the  new  foith  becMse  it  promises  him  a  better  career.  An 
unceasing  vivadky  pervades  the  whole,  and  there  is  not  oal^ 
pathos  but  humonr ;  nothing  can  be  farther  removed  fan 
the  unvarying  solemnity  and  systematic  monotony  vbicl 
have  hy  some  been  thouj^t  essraitial  to  the  chanictci  of  ■ 
tragic  drama. 

OehlenschU^,  before  quitting  Germany,  vras  aeude^iBr 
present  at  Weimar  on  the  day  of  the  double  battle  itfAD» 
stadt  and  Jena,  and  was  in  some  danger  when  the  vidorioa 
French  entered  the  town.  From  Germany  he  wwiit  to  Fui^ 
where  he  composed  what  is  fay  some  rmrdad  as  Ini  iui 
tiagody, '  Falnatoke,*  and  also'  Axel  and  Valboig,*  the  foiwr 
aswtcf  oompanion  {Hctwe  to  '  Hakon  Jarl,*  in  vhich  Odi^ 
ism  is  shown  in  a  man  fovoniable  p<nnt  of  view,  snd  ui 
latter  a  love  tale  of  the  middle  ages.  At  Paris  he  wm  to- 
comed  by  Baggesen,  who  had  before  his  own  rise  occi^ 
the  highest  position  in  the  Danish  Famassns ;  and  wbes 
Oehlenschla^r  read  to  him  the  '  Palnatoke  *  the  impetiM 
poet  flnnghimself  at  his  feet  in  transports  of  admiistion. 

From  France  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Rimo,  wiiih  is 
daily  intercourse  with  Thorvaldsen,  composed  hia  'Contfpt, 
which,  reversing  his  usual  practice  of  writing  hii  pl>^  ^ 
in  Danish  and  then  .in  German,  he  wrote  onginsllyis  tM 
German  language.  This  is  of  a  different  kind  from  snj  a 
his  previous  works, — it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  leelinp* 
the  great  painter  who,  labourin|;  in  obscurity  and  n«t  ea* 
adons  of  ms  own  value,  ia  subjected  to  all  ue 
vriddi  artistic  nnios  is  cwahle,  by  a  aeries  of 
contrived  inddents  skilfully  grouped  on  the  known  neti« 
Com«;io's  biography.  The  introduction  of  If  ichel 
and  J^o  Bomano,astwo  of  the  persons  of  ths  drams,  ssordi 
the  dramatist  an  opportunity  of  wonting  more  than  om 
variety  of  the  artistic  character.  Few  of  Oehlensehiigw* 
works  h&ve  met  with  greater  variety  of  judgmcnti  than  ttas 
Treated  with  disdain  by  GSthe,  it  was  afterwwds  csnstialV 
criticised  by  Tieck,  and  Cotta  the  publisher  of  TiibmgJ 
after  purchasing  the  German  copyright,  kept  the  plsy  by  m 
for  years  anpublished.  Ueaawhi]«.the  writei|  after  itV»« 
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seoM  tima  b  HaSf,i9ipaiia§ioi&A  honw  ndmsH,  ntnmad 
to  Benmirk  after  an  abnBoe  of  nearly  fiTs  yean,  and  read 
this  production  in  manwciipt  to  many  of  the  moat  select 
<iirelee  of  tiie  ea^ntal^  among  othen  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Denmark,  in  preBenee  ^  the  leading  meniben  of  the  coort, 
in  the  qoem  ■  apartments.  The  play,  wlwn  produced  in 
Germany,  beeune  one  of  the  meet  popular  on  the  stage,  and 
bad  a  run  of  luocest  wluch  eaoaed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
firequently  acted  for  thirty  yean;  and  it  alio  became  a 
&Toiirite  in  Denmark.  A  tranilation  of  it  into  English,  by 
Theodore  Martin,  pobliahed  in  1864,  haa  ma^  we  beliHre, 
vith  a  ^eral  irelcome,  and  all  Bnglish  critic*  r^aid 
*  Coireggio '  ai  one  of  Oeblenaohlaget's  principal  titlea  to 
fame. 

Oehlenacbli^r  had  left  Denmark  in  ISO!!,  an  eminent 
rising  poet.  Hig  renntatiou  had  riaen  higher  and  higher 
daring  eTetyyeardfAiaahauMe,  and  nihil  retain  in  1810  he 
vu  vithont  a  rivaL  Before  he  aet  out  on  hia  tnmli  he  had 
engaged  the  hand  of  Chriitiana  Heger,  the  niter  of  Camma 
fiabbek,  the  wife  of  Rahbek  the  theatrical  writer,  whow 
house  on  the  hill  (Bakkebuni),  a  short  distance  oetside  the 
city  walls,  had  boMi  since  1800,  and  continued  till  1830,  the 
reaortof  the  chmceatlitenuy  society  of  Copenhagen.  Rahbek 
himaelf  had  in  a  fic  of  vaiation  jnat  thrown  up  the  post  of 
profcwsor  of  esthetics  at  the  nniTorsity,  and  Oehlenschlagw 
obtained  it,  with  the  privile^  from  the  king  of  being  absent 
if  he  pleased  during  the  snmmer  terms,  whicn  was  a  privilege 
he  did  not  n^loct  to  make  use  ot  Being  thai  provided 
with  an  income,  he  celebrated  hii  wedding  in  an  nnnsnal 
way,  bat  precisely  in  the  style  thatRogera.  ue  EngUih  poet, 
was  aecoitomed  to  lay  woold  have  been  hii,if  he  had  enr 
eeaaed  to  be  a  badielor.  "  On  the  17th  of  May,  1810,"  says 
the  DanVa  *  Erindringer,' I  dined  with  Chxiatiana  at  her 
father*a  at  Copenhagen,  afterwards  die  and  I  drove  by  omv 
selves  to  Gimtofte,  where  ^stor  Uo^,  afln  1  bad  shown 
him  the  necessary  papers,  went  vrith  ni  to  the  church  and 
married  us.  We  gal  into  the  vehicle  again,  man  and  wife, 
and  drove  off  to  the  beaatifbl  Chriatiansholm,  to  Solyit, 
which  Count  SchimmelmaDn  had  had  the  kindness  to  offer 
na  for  a  sommer  residence."  The  newly  married  lady  had  a 
notion  that  her  husband  had  lost  much  by  lus  dealings  vrith 
the  booksellers,  and  under  her  advice  he  began  to  isiuo  his 
new  plays  and  poems  at  his  own  risk,  but  toon  convinced 
himself  that  he  understood  nothing  of  the  publishing  bosi- 
ness,  and  his  wife  no  more ;  a  conviction  which  he  sayi, 
howeTer,  that  hi«  tvifa  eonld  ntvat  be  pcinaded  to 
•hare. 

Dnrug  tha  next  five  yean  he  wrote  »  nmnbar  of  pli^  of 
variooa  merit,  bat  none  that  were  e^nal  to  those  he  had 

composed  abroad,  and  his  peace  was  distnxbed  1^  a  singular 
literary  feud.  Baggesen,  already  menti<nied  as  nvmerly  the 
head  of  the  Danish  Pamassoi,  had  left  DenaHxk  a  little 
before  Oehlenschlager,  with  the  deliberate  intention,  althoogh 
in  receipt  of  a  poetical  pension  from  the  government,  of 
never  returning  to  the  country,  and  of  never  writing  another 
line  of  Danish.  He  now  changed  bis  mind,  came  rack,  and, 
unable  to  see  with  patience  tiie  throne  of  poetiy  oocnpied  by 
another,  though  one  whom  be  had  himself  applanded,  com- 
xnenced  a  series  of  critical  onslaa|^ta  on  Odhl^ischlfiger,  in 
which  the  animus  was  painfully  apparent.  The  public 
became  disputed,  Baggeaan  fonad  himaelf  in  jMnenu  dia- 
&vonr,  apin  eiqiatri^ed  himself,  and  &ially  mad  atoad. 
It  most  however  be  owned,  that  Oehlenadutot  itood  in 
need  of  a  little  criticism  not  too  indnlgent,  and  oat  be  wrote 
better  after  these  attacks  than  he  did  at  um  time  th^  com- 
menced. In  1816  he  made  a  second  foreign  toar  to  (fer- 
inaay  and  to  France,  still  using  his  pen  whem  he  halted,  but 
vaa  driven  home  by  severe  uckness  after  a  twelvemonth. 
A  long  series  of  plays  and  poems  followed,  among  which, 
file  most  conspicuous  was '  Nordens  Guder/  tiie '  Oods  of  tile 
North '  (pabhshed  in  1619),  an  attempt  to  oranbine  into  one 
convenient  whtde  all  the  scattered  kgends  of  the  Ed  das. 
The  attempt  has  hem  pronounced  sucMSsfnl ;  a  translation 
of  the  work  into  English  verse  of  vtatj  considnable  merit 
W.  £.  Frye  was  published  at  Faria  m  1846,  and  the  jioem 
iDppUea  much  «£  tiw  material  f»  Pinrifa  '  Mamal  ti  North- 
on  Mythology;*  a  novel,  'The  Island  iathe.Sonth  Sea,' 
written  orisinally  in  German,  was,  aa  the  cootranr,  of  an 
wmistakeaMy  inferior  character.  Oehlenschliuw,  who  at  tiie' 
uo  of  seven-and-tiurty  took  lessons  in  English  from  Andersen 
Feldborg,  a  Dane  long  setUed  in  Edinboi^b,  and  w^  known 
to  Walter  Soottj  ont««d  into  corremondeace  with  Sir  Walter 
to  eqtreai  hia  warn  admiration  of  his  n6vdi ;  aiid,oabai^ 


enao&iigad,  Hot  fiw  muiiKript  (tf  hli  om  norcl  to  Ei^^ 
to  be  tianalated  by  Mr.  OiUiei,  but  in  i^te  oi  tha  zealou 
exertions  of  Stir  Walter,  the  afhii  fell  throng  from  hia 
inability  to  find  a  pabbshw  who  wenld  p^  iOOf.  to  the 
author  and  translator  for  copyright.  The  milnre  vraa  a  for^ 
tunate  one  for  the  £une  of  Oeblenschllger,  which  woidd 
have  suffered  macii  in  England  from  a  woik  so  nnworthy 
of  him. 

In  1829,  when  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  lort  bis  father.  ''He 
was  vain  of  his  son,"  saya  the  poet  in  the  'Erindringer! 
"  but,  like  a  senrible  father,  he  never  allowed  me  to  see  it ; 
oily  sometimes  I  detected  the  feeling  when  he  had  been 
reading  my  poems.  It  amused  him  to  get  into  conversation 
with  strangers,  and  particulariy  with  students  m  the  bench 
at  the  hill  at  Frederikibeig,  and  lead  the  conversation  to 
bear'ui  mei  whan,  if  thaynid  anything  in  mypmi8e,it 
tickled  him  nnieb,  ai  he  wed  to  tlunk  he  remained  incognito. 
Many  tood-natnrad  people  were  aware  of  tUi^  and  oftoi 
afforded  this  innocent  nleaaore  to  the  old  man.** 

The  death  of  hia  &tii«r,  and  the  death  of  Camma  Bahbek 
and  bar  husband  about  the  same  time,  threw  a  gloom  over 
0eblenschl8ger*i  apiriti,  bat  they  were  loon  afterwards 
relieved  b^  a  lingulariy  pleanng  incident.  He  took  for  the 
first  time  in  his  Bfe,  in  1829,  a  trip  acrou  the  Sound  to  the 
coast  of  Scania,  thinking,  as  the  steamer  approached  the 
Swedish  shore,  how  strange  it  was  that,  though  it  had  always 
greeted  his  si^t  over  the  waves  from  his  earliest  childhood 
at  Frederiksberg,  he  had  lived  half  a  centurr,  and  been  to 
Rome,  vrithoDt  ever  passing  tiie  straits.  A  brilliant  reception 
awaited  him  from  all  ranks  in  Sweden :  addresm  vrere  pr^ 
aented  to  him ;  the  atudenti  at  tha  UniversitT  of  Load  met 
him  in  a  body  in  the  hi^  road  witii  a  pnmiior  »t  OuAx 
head.  He  attended  the  oraemony  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
rector  oi  the  onivenity  at  the  cathedral  of  Lund  in  company 
with  Tegner,  the  Bishop  of  Wezio,  who  wai  acknowledged 
by  all  ai  the  first  poet  of  Sweden,  and  was  by  many  consi- 
dered to  have  sutpused  in  hia  '  Fritbiof '  any  single  work  of 
Oehlenschlfiger's.  T^ner,  in  the  course  of  the  dehvery  of  a 
poetical  address  in  hexameters,  suddenly  jaonoDBoed  the 
unee— 

*<  Skildemu  Adsm  Ir  Ur,  dsn  Nordliks  SMiganitaaMi 
TbtMariVtaigul  DUaalns«iU  Terld  tj  Throosn  IrOottlMS  f 

(Tbo  Adsa  of  pMts  Is  hers,  tlw  noiUuni  mofwnh  of  min* trail, 
Hair  ot  thaaMptra  of  Soo(,  for  now  tht  SMptn  Is  OosUu's;) 

and  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  cathedral, 
among  whom  were  Oehlenschl^er's  vrifie  and  children,  placed 
a  laarel  crown  on  hia  head,  amidst  a  bunt  of  music  and 
the  roar  of  eanSMi.  The  evoit,  from  all  its  circumstances, 
aiMUBed  almoat  a  naUcmal  sigiufieanee.  T^oer  and  some 
other  eminent  Swedea  retnmed  thevint  1^  eooiingto  Coptic 
bagw.  A  few  di^  after  the  Bang  of  Swwen  aant  tha  Ord« 
of  the  North  Star  to  Oehlmschlager. 

Honours  continued  to  shower  on  bun  after  this ;  one  of 
them,  the  gift  of  free  lodging  by  the  king,  aeema  however  to 
have  been  obtained  only  by  a  sort  of  stratagem,  "^ng 
Christian  VIII.,"  he  tells  ns,  "granted  me  permission  to  live 
for  one  summer  in  the  house  of  the  casUe  steward  at  Frede- 
riksben, "  (the  house  which  had  been  tfae  official  resideaco 
of  his  father).  "  I  wished  very  much  to  get  the  permiaaion 
extended  to  more  summers  than  one.  When  I  toanked  the 
king  for  his  kindness,  he  asked  me  if  there  was  not  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  boose,  and  if  I  wai  not  fond  of  gardening: 
This  gave  me  an  excellent  <^ortanity  of  bringing  in  mj 
petition.  I  aniweied  that  I  slurald  like  very  macn>to  garden 
if  I  could  hope  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit  afterwarda.  The 
king  said  that  if  it  was  practicable  I  should  have  perminion 
to  live  there ;  and  I  then  told  him,  in  the  lively  tone  in 
which  be  liked  to  hear  me  speak,' '  For  yonr  Majesty  a  good 
deal  is  practicable/  He  then  gave  me  parmissum  to  keep 
the  house."  Soon  after,  the  poet  teUi  m.  he  diuged  it  ix 
abetter. 

In  1844,  on  another  visit  to  Paris,  OehlenschlSger  was 
repeatedly  invited  to  coort  by  Louis-^iilippe,  and  presented 
on  one  occasion  to  a  genUeman,  whom  he  afterwards  found 
to  be  King  Leopold,  who  told  him  he  had  read  all  hia  works 
in  Oermaa,  and  invited  him  to  Brussels.  A  visit  which  he 
paid  to  Norway,  and  another  in  1647  to  Sweden,  were  like 
the  trinmidial  pn^reises  of  a  sovereign  in  literatnre.  On 
hia  uxty-aeventh  borth  day  his  play  of  "Amleth,'  on  the  aame 
st<»y  as  Sbakspere^ '  Hamlet,*  vras^odueed  at  Copenhagen. 
It  was  completely  snccanfiu,  ana  the  King  of  Denmark 
wrote  him  a  letter  to  congratulate  him  on  hia  trinmdi.  On 

bfawTCBtieth  birthday,  the  14th  of  Nov«^   
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fesHtkl  wu  g^ren  is  Uibonovr  1m  the  gnat  lalooB  «f  tlw 

Boyal  Shooting-Oalleiy.  All  the  leading  poets  of  Denmuk 
weie  present,  and  many  of  them  wrote  a  Rimg  f«r  the  oeea- 
non.  OeUeDuhiager  recited  a  poetieal  addreas  of  thankaJn 
wlileli  he  i^aded  to  liia  being  near  the  temuaaiioit  4tf  hia 
caiMTj  bntaaid^ 

'<  I  qnmJT  *  BobM  vlQi  7M  M I  gaMt ; 
The  fitMt  I  iliara  li  not  my  ftia«ral  fcut  .   .  . 
CI«M  to  u  ituid*  tbe  booM  wbm  I  vh  bon, 
jUd  froB  U  ta  tlw  diiirchrkrd**  qtiM  nmda 
Bunilfiil  la  UM  mnaui  tint  iMds." 

In  littie  more  than  two  aumtha  he  WM  destiiied  to  ba 
borne  i^ong  the  aTeooe  to  which  h«  had  thna  qrabolieally 
alluded.  An  illneai  wUeh  did  not  at  tot  aaon  aotloaa  aoon 
became  ao,  and  abont  eight  o'cloA  in  the  ereniu  on  Soudajr 
the  SOth  of  Janaaiy  1660  he  felt  the  ^>^«aeb  of  death.  At 
half  poat  nine  he  called  to  his  eldeat  aon  and  told  him, "  At 
the  tneatre  on  the  occasion  of  my  fonetal  I  wiih  them  to  act 
my  own  tragedy  of  '  Socrates.'  Read  to  me  now  that  part  of 
the  scene  in  the  fifth  act  between  Socrates  and  Cebea,  in 
which  Socrates  speaks  of  death,  it  is  ao  nnapcatably  baas- 
tifol.*'   The  son  read  the  passage— 


"  How  tbra  oui  DMtb  afltteU  Om  I 
It  obIt  oui  be  om  of  tvo  tUngs,  Cetaa— 
It  nut    moitUiv  «r  U  aoM    MtUaft"  <«. 


ending  vith 


Think  irhtt  ■  fej  thm  tbalaiul  ta 


Fan  with  the  goda  tbmiWlVM  to  Un^to  Ifisfc 
With  Hadod,  with  Orpbens  ud  with  Homar, 
And  all  (ho  grwt  man  who  bava  taaa  before  ns." 

He  heard  this  passage  read  with  the  greatest  enotiott,  look- 
ing round  him  with  a  smile  pisasnre.  When  it  was  con- 
daded  fae  pat  an  end  to  the  reading  and  took  leave  of  his 
fomilr  who  were  standing  aronnd  the  bed.  Aa  the  dock 
strack  eleven  fae  expired. 

Thefoneral  of  Oehlenscfal^er  waa  a  national  solemnity, 
like  that  of  Thorvaldsen  a  few  yean  before.  Tbe  foneial 
processiaii  consisted  of  aboot  3000  persons,  indnding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  king  and  qneen,  the  heir  of  the  throne  in 
person,  tbe  foreign  ambassadors,  the  nrofssaoiq  of  the  nniver- 
ait^,  the  dergjr  of  the  capital,  and  all  that  was  moat  dialiit- 
gouhed.  Aa  it  emerged  from  the  western  gate  of  Copenhagen 
it  paaaed  the  honse  in  which  the  deceased  was  bom,  and 
halted  while  the  musical  societies  execnted  a  solemn  '  Fare- 
well,' composed  for  maaic  by  Andersen.  The  procession 
closed  at  toe  chnrcfa  of  Frederiksberg,  where  lies  tiie  poet. 
Orundtvig  and  Bishop  Mynster  spoke  over  the  poefk  grave. 
It  is  the  church  where  his  father  was  organise  and  when 
the  boy  had  first  attended  divine  service. 

The  estimation  in  which  OeblenscfalSger  is  hdd  by  his 
countrymen  is  best  shown  by  the  oommencement  of  the  life 
of  him  in  Flamand'a  '  Galleri  af  beromte  Danske  Moend  og 
Qvinder.*  "  Small  as  Denmark  is,  it  mast  be  counted  among 
Uie  great  powers  in  the  world  of  art  and  poetiy,  since  it  has 
a  sculptor  to  show  lika  Thorvaldsen,  whom  only  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity  can  be  oopstdeied  to  livalf  and  a  poet 
like  OehlenschlSger,  who  can  wtnthily  take  the  fonith  aeat 
by  tbe  side  of  the  three  heroes  of  poetry,  Shakspere,  Byron, 
and  Gothe."  Foerssn  the  translator  of  Shakspere  into 
Banish  sent  a  copy  to  Oehlenscbldgerinscribed  "To  William 
Sbakapere's  Twin-brother."  Tbe  English  writer  however  to 
whom  Oehleoschlager  bears  by  far  tbe  most  resemblance  is 
Walter  Scott.  Though  the  great  Danish  writer  was  unfor- 
tunate iu  pure  fiction  and  the  great  Scottish  writer  in  the 
dram^,  the  series  of  the  Scotch  novels  of  the  one  may  be 
most  aptly  paralleled  by  the  aeries  of  Danish  tragedies  of  the 
otlier.  In  hoth  there  ia  an  exubeiapce  of  life,  a  careless 
felicity,  an  apparent  ease  of  production,  a  wonderful  *  breadth 
of  effnit' 

Oehlenschlager's  tragedies  are  twenty-four  in  nnmher,  and 
ninatean  are  on  Seandmavian  snbjecta.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  last  edition  in  chronologiod  order,  and  touch  upon 
almost  everything  of  "any  grrat  interest  or  importance  in 
Scandinavian  hiutoiy  or  tradition.  Besides  those  that  have 
been  already  mentioned  there  are— 'Knud  den  Store' 
r* Canute  the  Qreat')i  'VserinKeme  i  MikIagord>'  ('The 
Varingers  in  Constantinople  *),  the  hero  of  which  is  one  of 
the  northern  body-^arda  of  the  Byzantine  monarcbs,  who 
were  taken  as  a  subject -after  OehlenachlJiger  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  '  Count  Robert  of  Paris  '  Landet  fondet  og  fora- 
vnndel '  ('  Land  Found  and  Lost  *),  in  which  are  dnuaatised 
the  incidents  of  the  early  disooTwy  of  ^ra**""*    thf  }iflftb- 


w0Bf  lattffiy  brooi^  ao  prodiiaantly  befon  tht  poUie  I9 
tlM  'Antiqoitatea  Americana;'  'Imia,*  a  vsiv  inieieitiq 
pUy  founded  on  the  •xtraordinaiy  story  of  tha  Daiuah  Aid* 
hiadea,  Corfita  Ulfeld ;  '  Tordenskidd,'  the '  Dauth  Ndn,' 
on  one  of  whose  adventures  Oehlenschliger  also  compoasd 
an  opera,  was  published  in  1848.  These  tngedies  an  lit 
true  monument  of  the  fame  of  OdilenscblSger.  {f  to  tbe 
ten  octavo  volomes  which  contain  them,  in  Uie  fineeditiM 
of  Us  werka  commenced  in  1849,  he  added  his  '  Alidda,' 
his  ' Fisherman  and  hia  Etn^tai-,'  Ua'Twin Bnthen of 
Damaacoa,'  and  periu^  hia  '  KoluBaon  Craaoa  in  Eu]tsd' 
(a  play  on  the  rtoiy  of  Defoa  and  Aknndn  MHoA),  In 
^Lndlam'a  Hole,*  hia  <  Gatrickin  FiaMa,^  and  afew  stkc 
and  comedies,  a  aeries  of  dramatic  worki  vill  \t 


shown  which,  for  extent  and  'nlna,  no  otbar  aattiar  of  flt 

19th  centnrr  can  rival. 

Oehleoaonliiger'a  poena,  which  an  aometimca  ^rit«d,n 
for  the  most  pari  oommon-plaoe ;  and  his  ptoia  voib  m 
seldomof  a  chara<^  to  claim  much  attention.  Hit 'Foetid 
Works,'  as  Uiey  are  csJled,  comprising  all  of  his  inupnalin 
works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  except  the  tnge^ci, 
occupy  in  the  collected  edition  twenty-seven  volnmei.  If 
to  these  be  added  the  '  £rindringer,'  four  vdomes  of  tke  uat 
nu,  the  whole  series  of  his  Danish  woriu  will  bs  foondli 
amoont  to  forty-on*  volumes.  The  last  editiMi  of  Ui  6» 
man  works  reaehea  to  twenty^ooe.  In  these  n^.tai 
Tcdnnea  an  not  indnded  many  tranalationa  wUd  flsnd 
from  hia  •nrnutivo  pan  ^-Otway's  '  Orphan,'  the  'iSi- 
aummar  Ni^t'a  Dream,'  Beskav'a  Swedish  drunts  tiit» 
Danish,  and  the  whole  of  Holberg's  '  Danish  Theatit*  iols 
German.  In  mentionnig  the  *  M tdaommer  Night's  Ditsn,' 
it  may  not  be  miintereating  to  add  that  O^ilensdl^e, 
though  a  warm,  waa  not  an  unconditional  admirer  of  Sbik- 
spere.    He  professed  to  belong  to  the  old  school,  who  av 

C faults  aa  well  as  great  beauties  in  the  bard  of  Ana 
ly  be  su^cted  however  that  his  acqoaintance  mth  hit 
works  waa  not  perfect — his  acquaintance  with  hii  biopplqi 
was  nngnlarly  defective.  In  a  ballad  entitled  'WilliiB 
Sliakspere,*  which  is  entardy  devoid  of  merit,  he  spesb  sf 
him  aa  being  bom  at  Warwick,  never  appimittlr  loot 
heard  of  Stratford,  and  of  hia  gaining  hia  not  at  "Dnnjr 
I^oa." 

In  the  ganemL  charaetv  irf  OehlenseUager,  as  dnm  ■ 

hia  life,  it  mar  ba  seen  that  a  high  estimation  of  himulf  m 
a  promnent  natnn ;  but  this  in  hia  case,  as  in  many  olbo^ 
was  gToonded  on  real  merit.  The  tone  of  hii  'AatoUo- 
graphy,*  not  unfrequenUy  reminds  the  English  reader  of  Hit 
of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Neither  of  two  ni 
inclined  to  overlook  or  nndervalue  hia  own  claims  ta  atteo- 
tion.  It  ia  a  mors  singular  drcnmatance  tl»t  the  naib 
of  the  poet  were  throi^  the  course  of  a  long  liie 
loualy  ^pradated  and  rewarded  by  hia  oonntTiiisii,  ^ 
bjr  their  condnot  did  no  laaa  honour  to  themadni  ttanti 
him. 

(ENANTHIO  ACID.   [CnxinaTar,  S.  9.1 

(ENANTHYLE.  [CmusTaT,  ^.  S.] 

OEBSTED  (OUSTED).  HANS  GHBISf UK,  lak- 
hnted  aa  the  oripnator  of  the  adenee  of  deotn-ma^MtiMt 
from  wliich  sprang  the  electric  telqgnqih,  ProfeMC  <f 
Natural  I^ilosophy,  and  Direotto'  of  the  Polytecboic  SdiM 
of  CopanhagSD,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Augoit  1?^ j| 
BadhjoUng,  in  the  Danish  island  of  langelan^  ^riun  n 
&ther  waa  an  apothecary.  He  studied  in  the  Umv^tja 
Copenhagen,  and  waa  made  a  Doctor  of  Philoso[^]r  in  tU 
university  in  1800.  At  this  time  he  stadied  the  mbjeet « 
galvanism,  and  discovered  that  the  power  of  the  oppaab 
poles  of  the  galvanic  battery  to  give  off  acids  and  alnM 
depended  on  circamstancea,  and  showed  that  this  power  M 
relative.  From  1801  to  1803  he  studied  in  HoUaad  IM 
France,  returning  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  aiada  nf 
fesBot  of  Phyaica  in  1606.  In  1812  he  went  t«  Oenu^ 
and  iriiilat  then  he  wxoto  his  aaaa^on  Um  identity  of  ckeo- 
cal  and  deetrioal  forces,  thua  laymg  the  foundation  fot  tse 
subeequent  idratifieaUon  of  the  forces  of  magnetism,  elactn- 
dty,  and  nlvaniam.  In  1819  he  made  the  annoancemotot 
his  great  discovery  of  the  intimate  rdation  existing  '>^^**f 
ma^iatism  and  electricity.  This  announcement  m  iw> 
in  an  essay  entitled, '  E^erimenta  circa  efficaciam  b**"!^!^ 
etectrici  in  acum  magnetica.*  By  defining  the  natnnoi  tM 
influence  exerted  by  tbe  galvanic  carrent  on  the  magaoi' 
needle,  he  laid  the.foun^tions  of  the  sdence  of  electi»- 
magnetism,  and  led  the  way  to  ita  praotied  aoplieitioDtt 
(ha  prodnction  of  tha  alectno  tdegn^  FMTuas  to  m 
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time  the  identity  of  the  foroes  of  magnetlfm  ud  electricity 
had  only  been  nupecied.  He  bow  demonstrated  "  that 
theiB  it  always  a  magnetic  cirealation  round  the  electric 
conductor,  and  that  the  electric  current,  in  accordance  with 
a  certain  lav,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
impressions  on  the  directioa  of  the  magnetic  needle,  even 
wlMt  it  does  not  pass  through  the  needle,  but  hear  it.**  For 
this  diseovery  he  receiTed  the  Copley  medal  of  the  lt<^ral 
Sodety  ttf  London,  and  tiu  Fmeh  tnatttnte  jwuented 
Un  with  cffie  oi  its,  malhemificsl  ciam  priiw  vwdi  8000 
fnuia. 

In  1800  h»  wrote  a  '  Mannal  <rf  Meehaniea!  Fbysiok,'  a 
'aecond  ediMon  of  which  was  published  in  1844.  The  re- 
writing this  work  led  him  to  make  many  original  tetesrehes 
in  mauT  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  eeareely  any  of 
n^ch  nave  not  been  enriched  by  his  experiments.  He  made 
many  important  experiments  on  the  compression  of  water, 
and  inventad  an  inatroment  by  whleh  liqaids  might  be  com- 
pressed with  more  certainty.  He  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  the  metal  alomininm  in  ftlomina,  and 
made  other  chemical  discoveries.  In  18BS-S3  he  again 
visited  Oetmany  and  France,  and  also  Tinted  England.  On 
his  retnm  to  Denmark  he  foonded  the  fiodety  for  the  Distri- 
baticn  of  Natoial  Scimoe,  one  object  of  w^eh  waa  to  send 
fiirth  a  body  of  popakr  leetaren  to  delinr  eotines  of 
instnutitm  in  the  most  important  towna  of  the  eovn^.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Scandinavian  Soelety  of  Natnnl- 
iits,  which,  like  onr  own  British  Aasocistion  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  assembles  annually  in  diffiarent  parts  of  Uie 
coontry.  He  again  visited  England  in  184^  dmiag  the 
meetii^  of  the  British  Association  at  Sontiuunpton. 

As  m  increased  In  years  hononrs  increased  opon  him.  He 
was  made  secret&iy  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen ;  a 
coneaponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
Franch  Institate ;  and  Director  of  the  Polvtechnic  School  at 
Copenhuen,  which  he  had  himself  foonded.  In  1637  he 
was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr,  and  in  184B 
Knight  of  the  Prossian  Order  for  the  Reward  of  Merit  In  the 
Arts  11^  Scioices.  In  eaiiy  life  OeiBtad  vraa  aaioeuted  widi 
the  poet  Oddeneehlager.  idwse  sister  was  manied  to  his 
yonnger  lather,  and  aithongh  devoted  to  experimental 
edenee  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  deyelop- 
meut  of  Danish  literature.  He  was  a  constant  writer  for  the 
newtpepers  and  magaxines.  Acting  npon  the  deep  con- 
viction Uiat  science  shonid  be  the  handmaid  of  r^igiOQ,  he 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  pop  alar  mind  of 
his  coontry  acqnainted  with  the  facta  of  nstoral  science.  He 
wrote  a  lyrical  and  didactic  poem  called  *  The  Balloon,'  which 
was  translated  into  German.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most 
popular  lecturers  of  his  day.  He  not  only  lectured  in  the 
niuversify  to  yoone  stodents  and  senior  stodents,  hot  out  of 
the  oniversity  to  citizens  and  classes  of  ladies.  A  variety  of 
Oersted's  papers  and  lectores  of  a  popolar  kind  have  been 
translated  into  the  English  lansnage  by  .the  Mines  Homer, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Sool  in  Natore,  with  Sopplementary 
Contribntions.* 

On  the  9th  of  November  ISW  a  johilee  was  held  in 
hononr  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  services  at  the 
University  of  Copenh^n.  On  this  occasion  people  of  all 
anka  and  opinions  assembled  round  the  noble  old  philoeo- 
phor.  The  king  of  Denmark  presentod  him  on  the  occasion 
with  a  conn  try  residence  at  Frederiksberg,  near  Copenhagen. 
He  lectured  through  the  winter,  bot  the  following  March  he 
took  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  inflammation  of  the 
longs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March  1861.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Oersted,  to  which  wo  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  materials  of  this  notice,  was  published  by 
P.  L.  Midler,  a  translation  of  which  is  published  with  the 
EdsK^  translatloB  mentioned  above. 

0BR8TEDTITE.  [MtmauooT,  ^.  1.] 

CE8TRUS.  [Bon ;  GBamin&l 

OFFENCES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.  The  ponlsh- 
mnti  nndOT  the  criminal  law  had  been  greatly  mitigated 
pnvums  to  1840.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  perhaps  still 
more  from  the  aetablishment  of  an  effective  police  in  the 
metropolis  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act,  the  10  Geo.  4,  cap.  44, 
which  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireluid,  tiiough  the  nnmber  of  executions  has 
declined,  the  number  of  commitments  and  the  proportion  of 
convictions  has  increased.  In  1631  the  number  of  commit- 
ments had  been  19,847,  of  whom  3047  were  females.  Of 
these  13,830  had  b««n  convicted,  and  1601  eentenced  to 
capital  panhdunents.  Of  these  only  OS  vus  executed,  H 


bein^  fyt  mordsr.  Up  to  1684  there  had  been  no  cLuu- 
fleation  of  offimces.  From  that  year  and  subsequently  they 
have  been  classed  under  the  following  heads,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  offences  has  been,  in  Kng- 
hmd  and  Scotland,  chiefly  in  offences  against  property 
without  violence:  Class  1,  offences  against  the  person;  2, 
ofifences  against  property,  committed  with  violence ;  3, 
oflhnces  against  property,  committed  without  Violence; 
4,  maHdoosoflbnoesagaihst  property;  0,  forgery  and  offences 
against  the  enzrency  j  6,  other  offleoces,  not  included  in  the 
UngaiaB  elassea.  In  1880  there  were  30,731  commitments, 
of  Which  8016  was  under  class  1, 1384  under  class  2, 19,476 
under  class  3, 166  under  class  4, 368  nnder  clan  6,  and  13fi9 
under  class  6.  Of  the  total  14,789  were  convicted,  of  whom 
6S3  Were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  and  34  executed, 
of  whom  21  vrere  for  murder.  In  1840  there  were  27,187 
commitments,  of  which  21,484  were  under  class  3,  and 
10,987  eonvictions;  of  these  77  were  sentenced  to  capital 
punishments,  0  of  whom  were  executed,  all  for  mordet.  In 
1848  there  were  24,303  commitments,  of  which  19,006  were 
under  class  8,  and  17,402  convictions;  of  these  49  were 
sentoneed  to  capital  punishments,  and  13  executed,  all  for 
murder.  In  18fi0,  in  England  there  -Were  26,813  commit- 
ments, of  whidi  1888  were  under  class  1, 2014  under  class  2, 
Sl,3^  nnder  class  3,  236  under  class  4,  680  under  class  0, 
and  744  vnAtt  class  6.  Of  the  total  there  were  20,639 
convicted  (tf  whom  49  were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment, 
and  9  executed.  In  Ireland  there  were  31,326  commitments, 
of  which  4202  were  onder  class  1,  S224  under  class  2, 16,737 
under  class  3, 468  under  class  4, 260  under  class  6,  and  7461 
under  class  6.  Of  the  total  only  17,108  were  convicted,  of 
whom  17  were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  and  8 
exeouted.  In  Scotland  there  were  44w  commitments,  of 
which  1193  were  under  class  1,  676  under  class  2,  SI60 
onder  class  3,  49  under  class  4, 170  under  class  6,  and  231 
under  class  6.  Of  the  total,  3633  were  convicted,  of  whom 
3  were  sentenoed  to  capital  punishment,  and  2  executed. 
In  1866,  the  latest  returns  we  have,  there  were  in  England 
19,487  pereoDt  eominitted  for  trial,  of  whom  16,425  were 
males  and  4018  females ;  of  these,  4672  were  acquitted 
or  dischatged  and  81  vrere  found  insane ;  of  the  number 
eon^eted,  1864  were  for  offences  wainst  the  person,  1787 
for  offences  against  property  with  violence,  10,467  for  offences 
against  property  without  violence,  94  for  malicious  offences 
against  property,  7S7  for  foi^geiy  and  offences  sgainst  the 
currency,  and  346  for  offences  not  included  in  the  preceding 
classes  and  including  misdemeanors ;  69  were  sentenced  to 
deaUi,  of  whom  16  were  executed  ;  67  were  transported  for 
life,  and  216  for  torms  exceeding  ten  years;  2168  were 
sentenced  to  penal  imprisonment  for  terms  varjdng  from  four 
years  to  life;  11,665  were  sentenced  to  vanoue  imprison- 
ments from  one  month  and  nnder  to  not  exceeding  four  years ; 
and  in  this  class,  in  the  terms  betwixt  six  months  and  one 
month  or  less,  the  numbers  show  a  lemarluble  decrease 
from  previous  years ;  in  1686  the  nnmbm  were  7800, 
agaiast  13,447  &  1888,  and  16,809  in  1884 ;  indeed  it  is  by 
nr  the  smallest  amount  in  any  year  from  1847  ;  228  were 
ordered  to  be  detuned  in  reformatoiy  schools,  and  127  were 
whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.  The  great  decrease 
in  ue  number  of  commitments  is  probably  to  he  attributed 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  extended  provirions  of  the 
Summary  Convictions  Acts.  On  summary  proceedings,  the 
number  of  cases  nnder  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  was  1 1,273, 
and  under  the  Juvenile  Ofienders'  Act,  2031.  Altogether 
there  were  182,669  persons  committed  to  prison,  99,336  of 
whiun  were  males  and  33,363  females.  Toe  commitments 
were— 19,278  for  trial,  77,712  on  Bummary  convictions, 
S794  for  want  of  sureties,  13,968  remanded  and  discharged, 
11^406  debtors  on  dvil  process,  and  7587  under  tiie  Mutiny 
AeL  The  total  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  4000  commit- 
menti  over  thoes  for  1858 ;  hut  &ere  is  a  decrease  of  7000 
in  the  number  of  summaiy  convictions.  Of  the  committals, 
omitting  debtors  and  nubtaiy  prisoners,  which  reduce  the 
nnmber  to  113,736, 1990  were  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age;  11,991  of  persons  between  12  and  16;  24,868 between 
16  and  SI ;  83,400  between  21  and  30 ;  20,973  between  30 
and  40;  11,343  between  40  and  60;  6619  between  50  and 
60 ;  8733  above  60 ;  and  920  of  whom  the  age  was  not 
Bscertuned.  Of  the  whole,  37,686  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  61,263  could  reed  or  read  and  writo  imperfectly,  6108 
could  read  and  write  well,  318  had  received  superior  inatrac- 
tion,  and  of  8871  the  instruction  was  not  ascertained.  The 
county  and  borou^  prisons  [^^||^^^J^oDie«ra^  to 
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eontain  S6^7  priwmcn ;  the  dailj  vmnge  of  priioiien  is 
17,754,  and  the  greatest  number  at  one  time  was  SS,030 :  bat, 
though  on  the  aTerage  there  may  be  room  enough,  some 
ptisons  are  terribly  overcrowded. 

In  Ireland  in  18S6  tlie  total  nombu  of  persons  committed 
«  held  to  bail  for  trial  was  7000,  of  whom  3ffJ6  were  uthar 
■cqoittedordiicliarged.  Of  the  munber  eommitted, 8063  were 
for  offences  against  the  person,  666  for  offences  against  pro- 
perty witt^olence,  S8S4  for  offeaoea  agauut  pn^ierty  witboat 
violence,  78  for  nulieiona  offences  against  property,  75  for 
fbigeiy  and  offienees  against  the  eorrency,  and  1143  for  other 
misc^aneons  offences.  Of  those  convicted  only  8  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  3  only  executed  ;  14  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life,  and  372  to  other  periods  of  tnns- 
|K>rtaUon  or  penal  servitade ;  2708  to  varions  terms  of 
imprisonment ;  and  832  were  whipped  or  fined,  or  discharged 
on  surety,  or  pardoned.  In  the  ssme  year  there  were  S5,461 
cases  heard  at  petty  setuons  or  before  magistrates,  and  9626 
persons  were  imprisoned  for  drunkenness. 

In  Scotland  in  1866  the  total  number  of  offenders  com- 
mitted for  trial  was  3713.  Of  these  1046  were  for  offences 
agunst  the  pers<m,  380  for  idEinices  against  property  com- 
mitted with  violence,  194S  for  offisiwes  against  proper^ 
without  violence,  79  for  mslicious  <rffences  against  property, 
86  for  forgery  uid  offences  against  the  enrreuey,  and  181 
other  offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  Of  the 
total  number  conunitted,  27S3  wov  convicted,  of  whom  3 
were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed,  274  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  transportation  and  penal  serritude,  2170 
to  various  periods  of  imprisonment,  and  S76  to  be  whipped, 
fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  those  not  convicted,  36 
were  outlawed,  7  were  found  insane,  55  were  found  not 
guilty,  and  179  not  proven ;  the  remainder  were  disdia^ed 
without  trial. 

OIDIUH,  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Fm^,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are  found  upon  the 
human  body  and  others  attack  plants.  It  is  known  by  pos- 
sessing a  umple  or  branched  mycelinm,  whibh  is  very  minute 
and  pellucid,  aggregated  into  floccnient  masses  slightiy  inter- 
woven and  articulated.  The  sporidia  are  simple  and  pellucid, 
and  arise  from  the  joint  of  the  mycelium. 

O.  albicanMj  the  Thrush-Fungus,  is  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  oesophagus  of  sucking 
children,  and  also  occasionally  in  grown-up  penons  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  ulcerations,  amidst  the  dis- 
charge of  which  this  fungus  is  found,  are  usually  called 
thmeh.  Although  constantly  present  in  this  disease  the 
fungus  does  not  appear  to  produce  the  disease,  but  to  be  the 
result  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  mucous  membrane  in  this 
state  constantly  affords  an  acid  le-actson,  and  this  acidity 
seems  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  The  best 
account  of  this  fungus  will  be  found  in  Robin  s  *  Histoire  des 
V^g^tanx  ParssiteB.*  Several  other  species  of  Oidium 
have  been  described.  The  fnngna  fouhd  in  connection  with 
the  recent  grape-vine  disease  u  an  Oidim.  tEanuTTA, 
S.  2;  FuHGi.l 

OIL-PALM.  [EuBis.! 

OIL-TREE.  [Bassu.] 

OILS.  The  Fixed  Oils  are  mostly  products  of  animal 
orgsnization,  in  the  fat  and  adipose  tissue ;  but  are  found 
also  in  plants,  generally  in  the  seeds,  but  in  some  cases  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  the  olive.  They  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxy^,  and  are  uquid  or  solid  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  elements  are  disposed,  most  of 
than  eouBisting  of  two  compoonds,  ft  liquid  celled  Olein,  and 
asolid  called  Maigarin,  or  another  solid  called  Stearin.  The 
VoUuile  Oils  are  moBtly  products  of  vegetable  oi;pmiiBtion, 
and  ore  so  called  on  account  of  the  ready  manner  in  which 
they  are  volatilized  by  heat  PlanU  owe  their  peculiar 
odours  to  the  volatile  oils.  They  are  divided  by  chemists 
into  three  groups :  those  which  consist  of  only  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  as  oil  of  turpentine ;  those  which  rantain  also 
oxy^n,  as  (h1  of  cloves  ;  and  those  which  contain  sulphur, 
as  oil  of  garlic.  [Oils.] 

OKEN,  LOREnZ,  a  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bom 
at  Offenberg  on  the  2nd  of  August  1779.  He  studied  medi- 
raie  and  natural  history  at  Gottingen,  and  held  the  position 
«  pnvai-docens  in  that  university.  In  1807  he  became 
ntiaordiiiary  professor  of  medicine  m  tlu  university  of  Jena; 
thence  he  removed  to  ZOrich,  where  he  held  the  post  of 
^.jTOfesior  of  natnial  history  till  hu  death.  At  the  ^  he 
vt  to  Btndy  natnal  aci«nce>  tho  writinffi  of  Eut,  Fififato, 


and  Schelling  were  producing  a  deep  imptesnon  «l  tbe 
minds  of  the  students  of  natural  history.  ScheUiag,  viu 
had  studied  medicine,  had  applied  the  prindplcs  of  Qh 
transcendental  jAilosophy  to  uie  fiuta  of  the  natanl  varid, 
and  had  a  process  <u  thooght  endeavoured  to  nve  n 
explanation  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  vai  n  ttii 
■oool  tint  Okoi  stndiod,  and  the  prineiplM  of  dis  tm- 
soendental  philosophy  mora  or  less  guided  his  reseuehei  m 
a  n^nralkt  throu^iottt  his  lon^  life.  His  first  m 
published  in  1802,  and  was  oititled  *  Elements  of  Nitsnl 
Pbilosophv,  the  Theory  of  the  Seines,  and  the  Clswficitini 
of  Animau  founded  thereon.'  This  was  followed  hy  s  vnk 
'  On  Generation  *  in  1806.  In  these  works  he  en^mnd 
to  apply  a  general  theory  of  nature  to  the  &cts  mseoted  hj 
the  forms  and  the  development  of  animaU.  Id  hia  cU- 
sification  he  took  for  his  basis  the  presence  of  the  kbh^ 
msking  each  class  of  animals  to  represent  an  organ  of  mib. 
In  his  work  '  On  Generation '  he  first  suggested  tlut  itl 
animals  are  built  up  of  vesicles  or  cells.  In  1806  be  pd)- 
lished  his  *  Cohbribntions  to  Comparative  Anaton^  iil 
PhysidoKir,'  and  p(nnted  ont  the  origin  of  the  inteitiBH  it 
the  nmbuical  veside.  In  this  year  ho  mads  an  esEsmoB  ts 
the  Harz  Mountains,  which  resulted  in  an  important  thn^ 
This  may  be  described  in  his  own  language :  "la  i^yt 
1806,"  he  says,  **  I  made  a  Journey  over  Han.  1 
down  through  the  vrood  on  the  south  side ;  and  itnuht 
before  me,  at  my  feet,  lay  a  most  beantlful  bleached  tknllgf 
a  hind.  I  picked  it  np,  turned  it  round,  r^uded  it  it- 
tensely  :  the  thing  was  done.  '  It  is  a  vertebral  coIdibiI' 
struck  me,  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  the  manow  mi  bone; 
and  since  that  time  the  skull  has  been  regarded  as  a  vertdnl 
column."  This  discovery  was  published  inaneissjcetlx 
'Signification  of  the  Bones  of  the  SkulL'  This  mj, 
although  it  attracted  little  attention  at  first,  lud  the  fnitt- 
ation  of  those  inquiries  which  in  the  hands  of  Cam, 
G^ofioy  St-Hilure,  and  Owen,  have  led  to  the  titahliifc— I 
of  those  laws  of  homology  in  the  vertebrate  dcelebxi  ttit  in 
now  a  nnivnsally  received  branch  of  anatomical  sdoue.  K 
wss  by  the  persevering  use  of  the  iden  that  fladiedsciwUi 
mind  in  the  Harz,  that  Oken  hu  earned  for  himsdf  the  &t 
of  "  the  father  of  m(K|dioIofiical  science." 

Whilst  still  a  young  man  and  deeply  convinced  <d  tbe 
importance  of  an  ideal  philosophy  in  explaining  the  ^ 
nomena  of  the  external  world,  he  wrote  his  *  Lfmrbaeii  de 
Natnr-PhiloBophie.'  This  work  was  published  in  1808,  ul 
having  gone  through  tl^ee  editions,  it  was  translated  iott 
Eo^liith  by  Mr.  Faulke,  and  published  in  1847,  bjr  the  Bir 
Society,  with  the  title  '  Elements  of  PhysLo-Philosopb;.' 
lathis  work  the  author  takea  the  widest  possible vievrf 
natural  science,  and  classifies  the  mineral,  vegeti^I^  wi 
animal  kingdcuns  according  to  his  philosophical  viers. 
transcendental  philosophy  hu  never  been  popular  in  Engliad, 
and  its  language  is  entirely  foreign  to  tut  ado[^  ij  tbi 
generality  of  writers  on  natural  history  in  this  coDiitrr.  it 
that  this  work  has  been  frequently  i-^arded  as  the  ofipriag 
of  a  diseased  imagination  rather  than  the  cool  decisioiaof  > 
philosopher.  Nevertheless,  the  author  was  pleaied  at  ill 
translation,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  the  English  e<litiaD.  Of 
however  little  value  this  work  may  be  as  ui  intjodnctioati 
modem  science,  it  is  interesting  as  a  document  in  the  hiitoij 
of  a  ^[reat  mental  movement,  and  contains  the  genus  of  tlMi 
principles  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  secure  geDeaKn- 
tion  of  well-observed  &ct8. 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  work  to  the 
of  his  death,  Oken  unceasingly  contributed  to  the  liteirtan 
of  natural  history.  In  the  year  1817,  he  started  a  latBU 
history  jonimd,  named  '  Jsis,*  which  he  conducted  fiirtUitf 
years,  and  which  contains  a  Iai;ge  serieB  of  his  papers  on  s^ 
department  of  natural  history.  Though  a  tianseendertw* 
in  philosophy,  he  was  an  eneigetie  and  acute  obsern^a> 
hss  contributed  largely  to  the  indtvidnal  histoy  « 
animal  kingdom. 

He  was  greatly  respected  throughout  Germany,  and  it  ** 
at  his  suggestion  that  the  first  meeting  of  natural  philoe^ibeii 
took  place  in  1822.  The  German  Association  which  tw 
came  into  existence,  has  ass^bled  every  year  in  me  of  «* 
large  towns  of  GermaDT,  whilst  every  country  ia  Esn?* 
has  imitated  this  example  with  great  and  increasing  ■o^?"' 
Oken  died  full  of  years  and  honour,  at  ZAnebf  in  Augvt  Iw. 

OKENITE.  [MiHBBuoeT,  ^  1.1 

OLD  RED-SANDSTONE.  The  following  tsUs  sad  » 
count  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  Fcnnatum  is  ffW  V 
FnleMor  iUuted  Sb  hit '  Etemsiit^  Oeoldgy ' 
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Conotoiw  And  Mul 


Old  RidSandaoneSerict. 

Hantadihln.  SeoOMid. 

fQaartiose  Yellow  Sudtttnw. 
Irapnzs  IdDiMUHW. 
Qntty  Bed-Smdrtoaa. 
UnHtOM  ....  Ghm  Finile  SndatoiiB. 

Sited  and  Vaiiinted  BnditoiM. 
Bituainou  SeoiiL 
CowwOrittj  Suditflin. 
Gnat  Coi^diiHnte. 
I>eaonian  Serin. 

DtTCMldM.  B«l|jiia. 

Caleareooi  Gnt  and  Iiii|»xe  ( Indnzated  Shue  aDdPflanunite. 

Limeitaie  .  .  .  { Caleareooi  Shale. 
Red  FlagBtone  .  .  .  Lower  LimaaUme  ti  Balgimn. 
CalcareooB  Slate  and  Ply-  {  Hard  SiUceooaBadi  and  Con- 
month  limesUme  .  .  (  glomeratet. 
The  fouili  of  this  period  include  many  species  of  oorals, 
enerinitaa,  and  shells.  There  are  also  a  nnmber  of  remains 
of  fi^es,  some  of  Teiy  great  interest  from  the  remarkable 
peenliaritiea  of  form  and  stmctare  which  tiiey  present.  Manj 
itf  these  an  amaU,  bat  others  of  gisantie  proportiMia. 

TIm  Old  Red^andstone  of  Ei^bnd  and  Wales  eontista  of 
wions  strata  itf  Umeatane,  narl}  and  sandstone,  alteniating 
with  great  thiekneaBBB  of  conglomerate,  which  often  pass 
tqnnuds  into  overlying  sandstones;  and  the  series  is  expanded 
met  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  our  island,  rising  into  lofty 
Bonntaina,  ocenpying  extensiTe  plains,  and  dereloped  to  an 
entmnoDS  thickness. 

In  North  Wales,  althoodi  the  Old  Red-Sanditone  retains 
its  general  character,  we  find  it  inferior  in  thickness  and 
iiUNvtance  to  its  development  in  Herefordshire  and  South 
Wales.  It  again  increases,  however,  as  we  advance  still 
brther  northward  into  Westmoreland  and  CombMrland, 
whOTB  it  appears  as  an  irregular  conglomerate.  In  thia 
part  of  England  its  largest  development  ia  near  the  foot  of 
Ullawnter,  and  it  riaea  into  a  saeeesnon  of  ronnd-topped 
hilla  aanraial  Inndrad  fset  hii^,  the  beds  being  of  great  thick- 
BasK  No  tme  paaaife  ia  there  diaenniUe  into  the  overlying 
Bmeatonea. 

The  loftiest  points  ocenpied  hy  this  deposit  an  the  Vans 
of  Gaemarthen  uid  Brecon,  the  former  2690  and  tiie  latter 
S600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Theee  hills  an  made 
vp  of  a  conglomerate  composed  of  white  qnartx  pebbles 
embedded  in  a  red  matrixi  and  it  ii  this  quutiose  eonglo- 
meiate  whiidi  ffftt  ita  name  to  the  nppemwst  gnmp  of  the 
formation. 

The  highest  beds  of  the  series  do  not  however  always 
consist  of  conglomerates,  but  are  more  frequently  composed 
of  beds  of  sandstone,  hard  and  finely  grained,  and  alternating 
intfa  a  Ibw  imperfectly  exhibited  mottled  marls.  The  lower 
portion  Cluing  the  eaeaipmentof  the  Comstone  in  Hereford- 
ahize  furmanes  thick  beds  of  valnable  building  material,  and 
sa  oeeaakinally  qvamed  for  tiles.  The  npper  beds  en  for 
ihm  moat  part  leas  oompaet,  and  commeneinff  as  a  fine  con- 
glomerate they  afterwards  become  coarser,  toA  altemate  with 
faaada  of  rid  and  green  argillaceous  mari.  Fine  examples  of 
the  coi^omerate  beds  (attaining  near  Abergavenny  a  thick- 
neae  of  fiOO  feet)  auy  be  seen  on  the  benks  of"^  the  Wye 
between  Boas  and  Monmooth,  and  amin  on  the  right  bank 
«f  that  beantifal  river  to  the  north  of  Tintem  Abbey. 

The  Comstone  ctmaists  of  a  nnmber  of  aigillaroons  marly 
beds,  eomedmes  alternating  with  aandstone  and  sometimes 
with  impure  limestone,  affording  by  decomposition  the  soil  of 
the  richttt  tracts  of  Herefbrdshire  and  Monmoathshire.  The 
low«i  part  of  thia  rock  very  often  contains  flaggy  beds,  lome 
«tf  which  are  extensively  qnarried  near  Downton  Hall,  the 
atc«M  being  of  a  greenish  colonr  and  highly  micaceoaa,  and 
nasally  mon  or  lew  intermixed  with  paity-colonrad  marla  or 
■oft  argiUaeeooa  aandatones,  not  aoeompMitas  Uie  raekHrhidi 
iiKloBes  them.  The  snrJace  of  the  sandstone  is  freqaently 
worn  into  trrwnlar  holes  and  patches. 

But  the  snfadirisions  of  the  sandstones  are  too  entirely  local 
to  allow  of  any  lithological  character  being  given  which  can 
^pply  to  mcure  than  a  vety  limited  district  Generally  spwk- 
in^  the  impure  concretionary  limestcme,  which  is  more  espe- 
einlly  denominated  Comstone,  appears  at  intervals  in  irregular 
lantienlar  masses  throughout  the  district,  contracting  and  ex- 
panding  in  the  moat  capridous  manner ;  sometimes  replaced 
by  finer  and  more  cirstalline  limestone,  and  sometimes  alter- 
nating  with  hard  fliggy  sandstones.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
tlie  eentnl  and  northen  paits  of  Herefindshire,  and  the  con- 
tignowi  paita  of  Shnqpdhfa*  and  WeiraitOTihini,  an  oomqoed 


hy  HAk  formation ;  and  iti  vaat  thickness  is  well  displayed  in 
the  hills  crossed  by  the  new  road  from  Leominster  to  Hereford. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  range,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Towev  in  Caermarthenshire,  the  limestones  an  nuMt  falh^ 
developed,  becoming  much  thioker  and  almoit  more  eiystal- 
line  tlutt  in  other  parte. 

In  Sootlaad^  nppennoat  beds  are  higUyannaceou,  and 
often  eonmt  sttKMcne  conglomemtes.  llie  intermediate 
ealeareoas  band  ia  barren  of  fossila,  and  ir  of  somewhat  mt- 
gular  eompoaition,  yielding  unequally  to  the  weathw,  and 
exhibiting  a  brecdated  aspect.  It  contains  masses  of  chwt 
exeeedin^y  hard,  and  these,  from  the  manner  in  which  ihey 
an  incorporated  with  the  rock,  ^ear  to  have  been  of  con- 
temporaueoas  origin.  The  bed  is  several  yards  in  thickness, 
and  is  very  persistent,  being  found  both  in  Moray  and  in  Fife, 
localities  ISO  miles  apart. 

The  middle  group  of  the  Old  Sed-Sandstone  of  Scotland, 
corresponding  to  the  Comstone  of  England,  is  developed  in 
Forfanhire,  in  Morayshire,  and  in  uie  Ghray-Sandstona  of 
Balruddeiy,  where  the  lower  beds  are  absent.  It  is  repre- 
■rated  aa  conaiatuig,  for  the  moat  part,  of  roelu  of  a  blnish- 
j^y  ooloor,  oometimea,  aaatfiafarnddety,  resembling  the  aila- 
rian  mndatone^  at  othen  formii^  a  hud  fissile  flagstone  ex- 
ported aa  a  paving-atone,  and  occasionally  appearing  in  beds 
of  friable  stratified  clay,  easily  washed  away  by  the  sea.  The 
eolonr  however  throndioot  is  gray,  and  in  thia  respect  diffen 
essentially  from  the  En^ish  contempmaneona  beds,  which 
are  chiefly  red  and  green  marls. 

The  base  of  the  whole  system  is  represented  by  Mr.  Miller 
aa  eoiuisting  of  an  extensive  and  thick  conglomerate  rising 
into  a  lof^  monntain-chain  in  tiie  county  of  Caithness,  mS 
attaining  an  elevation  of  3600  feet  in  the  hill  called  Mor^ 
riieim,  but  a  great  thickness  of  arenaceous  strata,  containing 
conglomerates  of  various  magnitude,  intervenes  between  these 
and  the  middle  beds. 

The  Devonian  Bade  present  a  series  so  distinct  that  no 
relatione  of  mineral  or  mechanical  condition  can  )>e  traced 
betweu  them  and  the  Old  Red-Sandatones.  The  upper 
beds  on  which  the  eolma  of  Devonaldn  repose,  connst  itf 
coarse  red  fiam  and  date^  sometimes  alternating  with  or 
overlaid  by  othm:  slates  and  limestones,  wMle  the  lower  bedk 
are  to  be  sou(;ht  for  among  the  calcareous  slutes  of  Cornwall 
and  South  DcToc.  The  calcareous  slates  are  occasionally 
fosailiferoaa,  and  are  based  upon  an  impure  limestone.  The 
Plymouth  luneatone  in  the  south,  and  a  group  of  coaiee  arena- 
ceous beds  in  the  north  of  Devon,  t<^ther  with  the  general 
series  of  Cornish  rocks,  are  all  included  among  these  calca- 
reous slates.  Throughout  the  whole  series  fossils  occur,  but 
they  are  ver^  unequally  distributed,  being  locally  abundant, 
although  owing  to  the  metamoiphic  character  of  many  of  the 
beds  they  are  sometimes  much  altered,  and  freqnentiy  obli- 
terated. (Anited.) 

The  Old  Red-Sandstone  is  largely  developed  in  Ireland, 
and  is  pecoliarly  intereating  aa  prssenting  all  thoae  parti  of 
the  aeriea  which  an  fbnnd  f n  different  parts  of  England. 

This  formation  is  well  r^reaented  m Belgininby  a  aeriea 
of  bsda  consisting  of  1000  feet  of  strata.  They  are  principally 
composed  of  a  yellowish-sandstone  alternating  with  shale  and 
calcareona  beds. 

The  Devonian  or  Old  Sed-Sandstones  of  Russia  occupy  a 
tract  nearly  aa  Iiuge  as  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands. 
They  rest  conformabty  noon  low  plateanx  of  sitarian  rocka, 
and  attain  a  height  of^  from  600  to  900  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

This  formation  ia  repeated  with  nearly  the  ssme  mineral 
characters  and  organic  remains  in  America.  It  is  found  in 
both  Ninth  and  South  America. 

The  following  an  the  genera  of  the  Invertebrate  Foedla 
fonnd  in  the  Devoiuan  wonp,  as  given  by  Mr.  Tennant  in 
hia '  Stntigraphieal  laat  of  Britidk  Foidla^  i-^ 
Anunj^oioa. 

Maium  er^ronm,  CMdf.        Se^hia  turiinata,  Ooldl 

Amplexta  torUumu,  FhiL         Qorgonia  ripitteria,  Ooldf. 
Attrea,  Blainv.,  3  species.         ffemittypa  ocuUzia,  Phil. 
AvU>pora  coTtgltmenOa,  Qoldl   Miliepora  gracilis,  Phil 


Caujutpora  ramosa,  Phil. 
CotCMOpora  placenta,  Ooldf. 
^athoph^umf  2  species. 
^gtip^fUum,  2  spedes. 
FawiUM,  4  species. 
Fene$UUa,  5  species. 


MiUepora  timUit,  Phil. 
Petraia,  4  species. 
PoritM  pyri/crmis,  Ehrenb. 
StrtmatMora,  2  species. 
^TQwhociet,  2  species. 
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Eakinddemtaa. 

Adelocriniu  Kystrix,  Phil.  Ktrfymntw,  2  species. 

CwafuHTinvx,  8  species.  Taxoerinut  maerodaetj/lw, 
PentatrematiUs  ovcdis,  Goldf.  PhiL 
Crustacea. 

Brontts  fic^ifvr^  Goldf,  OUnrn  punatatuSf  Stein. 

Caiffm^  Sternbergiif  Mnnit,  I'kaoopt,  3  Bpeciak 
H(urpt$  macroeephtUmj  Ooldf. 

Coriwia  BamaMit  Sov.  M^ibu  DammniennM,  Phil. 

C^MU^fiM,  7  species.  Nueida,  Z  species. 

C^pricardia,  2  species,  Pleurorhyncus,  2  species. 

Megcdodon,  2  species.  PvUastra,  3  speciea. 

ModtdOf  3  i^ecies.  Sat^inolaria,  3  species. 

.^ptetc^  9  spedei.  Posufonotnjw,  8  spaeiM. 

feoten,  8  species  Pterineatj  8  speciea. 

Sraehi<rpoda. 

Atrypa,  19  species.  Productw,  6  species. 

Cdceola  tatidalim,  I«za.  Spiri/er,  33  species. 

CAon«(H,  3  species.  ^rigoc^halut,  9  species. 

Xtfjitena,  7  species.  3%rwn»i(&i}  31  species. 
Ortkis,  16  species. 

Aeroctdia  tigmoidalu,  Phil.      iVo^ica,  2  species. 

Bueeinum,  4  species.  Jffriia,  2  ^cies. 

EmmphaluMy  3  species.  Platycercu  vetuitufn,  Sow. 

Z(uvn«ma,  8  species.  PUurotomaria,  8  species. 

Jfa«roe)i«i(icj^  3  species.  iS^UMfoiTut,  2  species. 

JfwvAMonto,  6  species.  !troaktu  Simeii,  Stein. 
Murex  harfma,  Sow.  3  species. 

Setmpoda. 

BdUrophan,  6  species.  Porcdlia  Woodtoardiit  Sow. 

Creteu  dintidiabtm  (firihoeeraty  ap-  Sow.) 

CbpAalopoib. 
Ciymmia,  7  species.  JPau/t^us,  S  species. 

Cyrtoeeras,  18  species.  OrtAownu,  12  species. 

Ooniatites,  11  species. 

OLDBURY,  Worcestershire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
Hales  Owen,  is  situated  near  tfae  junction  of  Stanordshin, 
Shropthire,  and  Woreestenhire,  in  6%'  SC  N.  lat.,  2"  W.  long., 
distant  29  mites  N.N.E.  from  Worcester,  and  120  miles 
N.W,  from  Lmdon.  The  popalation  of  the  town  of  CHdbaty 
is  givoi  in  the  Betuns  of  the  Censos  ni  1851  as  All^  but 
thu  does  not  inelade  the  ^ols  <A  the  town.  The  entire 
poonlation  in  18S1  was  11,641. 

The  town  of  Oldbtiry  has  verr  much  increased  of  late 
yean^  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade.  The  paro- 
chial ch^BU  of  Cbristchnroh  is  a  commodious  brick  edifice 
with  a  square  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyao, 
Ptimitire,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Christian  Brethren,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Uni- 
tarians; and  National,  Free,  and  other  schools.  Besid» 
nnmerous  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  Ticinity,  there  are 
manafactnres  of  iron  and  steel,  of  locomotive  eaginea,  malt- 
mills,  edge-to(ds,  hollow  iron  ware,  bricks,  earthen  draining 
tabes,  and  of  sUibU.  Boatbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  corn-mills  and  breweries.  Oldburr  is  neariy  aomranded 
by  the  Biimin^iam  Cuial ;  tiie  river  Tame  tnas  through  the 
town,  turning  several  mills  m  its  caniie;  and  the  Stoor 
Valley  railway  passes  chise  to  it.  A  cnstomary  market  is 
held  weekly  on  Saturday.  A  county  eoaxt  is  hcU  in  the 
town. 

OLDCASTLE.  [Mbath.! 
OLEANDER.   [Nbrium,  5. 1.] 
OLEQON  SPAR.   [Minkraloot,  S.  1.] 
OLEIN,   [Tissuas,  Orgabio,  S.  1.] 
OLIGOCLASE.   [MinBaALOoT,  8. 1.] 
OLIVENITE.   rMm«R*LooY,  S.  1.1 
OLLERTON.  [NomHCHAHBsiaa.] 

OLNEY.  [BoCEUfOHAUBHIRB.] 

OMAGH.  [Ttrom.] 
OMALISUS.  [LAMpraiDx.] 

0MMASTREP1IE3,  a  genus  of  Cuttle-Fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Teutkida.  Body  fleshy,  firm,  cylincbncal, 
elongated,  fluked  near  its  posterior  extremity  by  two  <ii- 
angular  fins.  UcomotiTesppaiatafonBsdof  "ceniaalpei^ 


pendicnlar  pits,  each  communicating  by  a  nanowgrom  villi 
a  small  horizontal  pit,  sorronnded  by  a  pronunat  saqps, 
the  whole  deacrilnng  a  rather  prominent  triai^,  placed  4 
the  base  of  the  locometive  tube ;  and,  besides,  of  a  bdnde 
prolonged  into  its  upper  part  into  a  decreadng  nosfrdaptd 
crest ;  and  lastly,  of  little  horizwtal  inferior  cmli  fhnj 
qn  the  itiner  muf;in  of  the  body."  Eyes  very  laigi^  tifim% 
widely  exteriorly,  and  provided  with  a  ladinmsl  wm\ 
arms  10,  like  those  of  Loligoj  pen  corneous,  SisiUe,  d» 
^ated,  as  lon^  as  the  bDdy,tetnunatiiigatiUlowBr«iliB% 
in  a  hollow  sii^le  cap. 

The  CutUe-Fiahes  of  this  genus  closely  restoiUe  tlua 
belei^Bg  to  haUgo.  Besides  the  character  just  gins,  tli^ 
may  generally  be  distingnished  by  the  short  ihomboi^ 
tramination  of  the  body,  formed  by  the  fins,  cMulsaedwIli 
the  hinder  extremity. 

The  species  are  mostly  pela|[ic,  and  sMue  of  tlm  n 
^^arioos.  They  seem  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  iidL 
They  are  called  Flying  Squids  by  Fishermen.  (FoAh  ■! 
Harney.) 

The  following  qiedfla  have  bean  taken  on  the  Wk 

coasts : — 

O.  w^^atm  (Sapia  LoHgOt  Linnssns),  with  an  dispM 
body  [  peduncles  en  tentacular  arms  without  soekns;  abt- 
mities  of  their  clubs  covered  with  dosety  set  rows  <rf  mit- 
rosB  minnte  anckers.  This  speeiesis  vexyraiBontlwBiitik 
coast,  bat  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hanley  record  two  iutiMi 
of  its  recent  capture.  M.  d'Orbigny  rq^aids  ths  hHn 
PiBcatortm,  L.  Har^a^,  Z.  iUacAntOf  and  L,  CUsMn 
founded  on  this  species. 

O.  todanu  (Loligo  aagitiata.  Lam.),  Delle  Cbiajs.  Itlsi 
an  elongated  body,  and  the  peduncles  of  the  teutaeshm- 
Tided  with  suckers  throogbout  their  length.  Ttni  nfSik 
trften  called  in  British  catalogues  LoHg«  jsfdBsfs.  It  ii 
frequently  fbund  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  Itkalaa 
made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  memoir  m  the  sutii^d 
its  Berrous  system  by  Mr.  Albany  Hauceck. 

O.  Eblana  (B^),  has  a  short  body ;  sn^n'coafiDKlti 
the  dubs  of  the  tentacles,  minnte,  and  4-iaDksd  it 
extremities.    It  has  been  found  in  Dublin  Bay,  sud  *■  fat 
described  by  Dr.  R.  Ball  of  Dublin. 

(Forbes  and  Hanley,  HisUny  cf  Britixk  MoBmt) 

OMPHALEA,  a  genns  of  Plants  belongiugto  the  ntnd 
order  Euphorbi^Kta.  The  seeds  of  one  of  the 
said  to  be  eatable  when  tbe  embryo  is  ratiacted,  but  if  Una 
not  done,  they  are  too  cathartic  for  food.  On  the  snthni^ 
of  Mr.  W.  M'Leay,  Dr.  Lindley  says  this  nut  is  moit 
dons  and  wholesome,  and  that  it  is  known  by  the  bibh  ■ 
Cob-Nnt  or  Hog-Nut  in  Jamaica.  Other  eapharinmw 
seeds  have  the  same  propoties. 

O,  triandra  is  a  Guyana  plant  with  a  viiite  jnie^  *» 
turns  blacken  drying, and  is  then  used  as  ink. 

ONYX.  [Agitb.] 

OOLITE.  [Gkologt;  Oolite.]  At  one  time  it  iw 
posed  that  the  little  round  masses  which  are  to  dnncte- 
istlo  of  the  Oolitic  Fonnation  were  portions  of  line** 
which  had  gathered  round  various  forms  of  minDU  M 
animals.  It  was  suggested  that  tbesQ  oiganismtwenFi*- 
bably  Poraminifera.  Recent  microscopic  inTeitigtti" 
have  however  shown  that  these  little  roundbodiu  sn  pemT 
inorganic,  and  that  they  are  formed  in  the  saais  nUQaa  ^ 
the  larger  nodules  of  the  magneaian  limtttone. 

The  oolitic  deposits  are  cUvided  naturally  in  En^iBd  nt> 
three  parti,  the  Upper  Oolite  resting  on  the  EimiBen^ 
Clay,  the  Middle  Oolite  tmresentiiw  the  OxfKd  Otf 
eovered  by  the  Coral  Rag,  while  the  Lower  Oohte  ii 
varied,  being  composed  of  numerous  bands  of  clay,  suii* 
limestone. 

The  Upper  Oolitet,  called  on  the  Continent  the  Porthw* 
Group,  are,  so  far  as  the  British  Islands  are  conenM 
almost  entirely  confined  in  their  development  to  the 
England,  only  that  stratum  of  clay  which  usually  f"""  *J 
base  of  the  group  being  exhibited  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
Pickering. 

The  group  of  strata  containing  the  Portland  itow, 
exhibited  in  Portland  I^d,  includes  sevenlUyent^M^ 
earthy  limestone,  which  rest  on  a  bed  of  siliceens  ■"^'^ 
with  green  particles.  This  is  called  the  PorUssdSuid,«< 
Sometimes  attuns  a  tfaiekness  of  as  mnch  as  80  feet  is  v 
west  of  the  island,  and  forms  a  complete  passage  into  w 
underlying  day. 

Above  the  coane  limestonee  of  the  lewv  par^ 
nlly  coBsiit  of  ailsrnate  hard  lavasd  tea  thickiV 
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of  eo  or  6Q  ftet.  there  am  three  bdcb  of  Mrricaabld  vbme, 
interBtratified  with  chyey  or  siliceous  ban^  Fonils  oocor 
in  all  these  strata ;  bat  they  are  rare  in  those  beds  of  the 
stone  irhich  are  worked  to  odvaata^  for  flconoraical  pur- 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  PorUand  aariea  fhtraooeana  vny 

i&tereatiiig  led,  abont  a  foot  in  thickness,  of  a  dark-brawn 
fltibstance,  containing  nmcfa  earthy  lignite.  This  bed,  called 
the  Dirt-Bed,  seems  to  be  made  up  of  black  loam,  which  at 
some  distant  perit^  nonrished  the  roots  of  trees^  fragments 
of  whose  stems  are  now  foand  ^»silised  aroond  it.  Wher-, 
ever  the  dirt*bed  is  laid  open  to  extract  the  sabjacent  build- 
ing-stone these  remains  of  ti«e»occnr,aQd  they  are  placed  at 
sDch  distaiiC9ifroiU(^o  ancdhet  as  trees  growing  in  a  modem 
forest. 

It  results  from  the  circumstances  of  this  deporit,  that  the 
surface  of  the  Portland  stone,  at  the  temunation  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  mnst  have  been  for  some  time  dry  land,  and 
covered  with  a  forest;  and  we  have  a  kind  of  measare  even 
of  the  duration  of  this  period  In  the  thieknass  of  the  dirt- 
bed,  which  has  accumulated  more  than  a  foot  of  black  earth, 
loaded  vrith  the  wreck  of  its  former  T^;«tation.  "  The 
Junior  and  nnifbrm  preservatitm  also  of  tUs  thin  bed  oyer  a 
distance  of  so  many  mites,  shows  that  the  change  from  dry 
land  to  the  atata  of  a  fresh-water  lake  or  astuary  (which  the 
nature  of  the  overlying  rock  proves  to  have  succeeded  the 
period  of  dry  land)  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent 
denudation  or  rash  of  water,  since  the  loose  earth,  together 
with  the  trees  which  lay  prostrate  on  its  surfece,  must  Inevi- 
tably have  been  swept  away  had  any  such  violent  catar 
strophe  then  taken  place," 

The  Simmeridge  Clap  is  of  a  blue,  slatr,  or  grayish-yellow 
colour.  It  frequently  containa  a  considerable  qnantity  of 
silenite,  or  [crystallised  sulphate  of  lime.  It  nsually 
effervesces  with  acid^  and  euiibits  in  tolerable  abundance 
both  vegetable  and  aiumal  impressions,  although  its  fossils 
are  Tuuy  in  rack  good  condition  as  to  be  preservable  in  a 
collection.  It  is  «  bed  of  great  thidcness;  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  in  its  stratification;  extremely  perBistent  in  its 
pecnliar  mineral  and  fosail  characters,  but  not  very  exten- 
sively developed  either  in  Eng^d  or  on  the  Continent. 
The  name,  Kimmaridge  C3ay,  has  been  applied  to  it  becaase 
it  is  well  exhibited  at  Kimmeridge  Bay,  and  near  the  village 
bearing  the  same  name  in  the  Isle  of  Forbeck. 

At  this  spot  there  are  also  found,  alternating  with  the 
clay,  certain  beds  of  highly  bitaminoos  shale,  occasionally 
used  for  foel,  and  locally  known  as  the  Kimmeridge  Cou. 
There  are  many  beds  of  lignite  found  in  the  Oolites, 
but  these  are  perbaps  the  most  remarkable,  next  to  those 
of  the  lowest  Oolitio  deposits  of  Yorkshire  and  North 
America. 

Amtaig  the  formgn  xodcs  of  thii  part  of  the  oolitic  period 
are-— Ist,  the  Calcure  de  Blangy,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ; 
Snd,  the  upper  beds  of  the  Jura,  in  Switzerland ;  and  3rd, 
the  Solenhoien  beds. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Donets,  in  Southern  Rnstda,  there  are 
beda  of  Oolitic  Limestone  of  light-yellow  colour,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  this  division  of  the  secondary  series. 

The  Middle  Oolites  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  thick 
bed  of  clay,  called  the  Oa^ord  Clay,  widely  expanded 
throughout  England,  and  met  with  also  in  the  same  form  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  series  of  OTwl^ng  limestones,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  ^undant  remuna  of  eoral  found  in 
them. 

The  upper  beds  of  the  middle  Oi^tao  Series  are  partly 
calcareous  and  partiy  ssn^,  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of 
4  very  interesti&g  group  of  oorals  known  under  the  name  of 
Coiai-Bag,  and  the  latter,  the  sand^  beds,  or  ealcareons 
grits,  often  more  or  less  intermixed  with  caloiiaous  matter, 
and  coiUaining  thin  lamina  of  clay  sometimes  passing  into 
itregnlar  bamu  of  hud  and  tough  marly  rock.  This  calca- 
reous matter  seems  entirely  dae  to  the  prMsnoe  of  craihed 
and  decomposed  organic  remains. 

It  ia  chiefly  in  Wiltshire,  near  the  towns  of  Calne  and 
Steeple  Asbton,  and  in  the  sarroanding  nei^bourhood,  that 
-Qie  corals  of  the  Coral-Kag  are  found  in  greater  abundance 
and  perfection ;  and  this  part  of  our  island,  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit,  has  dearly  existed  in  the  condition  of  a  coral 
island  in  an  open  sea.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  about 
40  feet;  latge portions  of  it  am  f^nently  made  up  of  the 
rsmaiiu  of  a  single  spedes.  and  an  earthy  ealcareons  fiee- 
itMie,  Mmietimei  need  as  a  onilding-etone,  and  fall  of  ftag- 
nents  of  didb,  nsti  imaediately  upon  it,  and  ii  mnHnnted 


by  a  flne^iMd  forragjwms  sandstone,  slightly  ooHtie  in 
stracture,  and  containing  a  few  fossils,  markuig  tiie  close  of 
the  Middle  OoUu7jpe%d. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  eontemponnsons  bod  ia  a 
calflUMODS  depodt,  also  contalnhu  eoiata,  but  (as  at  Ualton, 
1b  ToriiddiB),  including  a  coasiderBhla  proportion  of  the 
faaiU  remsins  of  shells,  both  biralTCS  and  niuTClTea  The 
bed  never  loses  its  coralline  character,  and  may  peAapa 
repnseat  an  imtarfiMt  eonl  reef,  once  exttndini  fnua  the 
south-west  of  JEnghud  to  what  Is  now  the  right  faaoktfilia 
Humber. 

The  Oaf<ird  Ohp  is  a  very  important  member  of  the 
oolitic  series,  attaining  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  600  fe^ 
and  spreading  over  a  gnat  put  of  England — more  especially 
OGeujnring  the  fsn-dlstricts  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and 
Lincoln,  which  appear  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  union  of 
this  bed  with  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  prodoeing  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  flat  and  nndrained  eountty.  The  same  depoaita  are 
well  seen  at  Weymouth ;  and  the/  cover  an  important  part 
of  the  But  Siding  d  Yoikihice.  The  stratiflcation 
tbrouKhoat  is  naariy  noiisontal  and  undiatnibed,  being  ee^ 
fonnaUe  with  that  of  the  fomatioiH  immediately  above  and 
below  it. 

The  amearauce  (rf  the  Oxford  Ohnr  ia  that  of  a  stiff  pale- 
blue  argulaceons  bed,  oontalniog  a  la^  proportion  of  eat 
careouB  natter,  and  a  more  or  less  abqndant  mixture  <tf  iron 
pyrites.  NnmeroDs  oiganio  remains  are  found  in  it,  «4iich 
are  sometimes  preserved  in  the  clay  itself,  hot  more  fre- 
quently form  a  nucleus,  about  which  iron  i^tes  have  ag- 
gregated. Those  preserved  in  the  clay  have  heen  generally 
found  in  a  vary  rotten  conation. 

The  Lower  OcHUt  admit  of  coniiderable  subdivision  in 
the  British  Islands,  but  the  details  seem  to  be  rather  of 
local  than  gennal  interest ;  and  tlmngh  partially  extending 
to  N<»nnaody,  an  by  no  maine  naiTersaf  in  oth»  parts  « 
Europe. 

l.  ThB  Oomhrash  (the  mMnnoat  bed)  eeasiBta  a 
variable  thickness  of  clan  and  sandstonei,  wluch  ultfauately 
pass  into  a  tbia  nbUy  aton^  tou^  and  occasionally 
crystalline. 

5.  The  Forest  Marble,  which  consists  of  carbonate  ef 
lime. 

8.  The  Great  Oolite,  oonsiBtiBg  of  a  vadable  series  of 
coarse  shelly  limestones. 

4.  The  Bradford  Clay,  connsting  of  a  pale-greMiish  cl^, 
contaiaing  a  small  proportion  of  cucareous  matter,  and 
closiiu  thin  slabs  of  ton^  brownish  limestone. 

6.  Tiie  Great  Oolite  is  separated  from  the  next  bed,  con- 
taining amongst  them  the  clay  used  in  the  tnnaafocturo  of 
doUt  under  the  name  (tf  FnUec's  EaEth,  Mad  also  a  thin  oaU 
careonn  flM-atuw  known  as  the  fltonesAeld  Slate.  TJielattar 
ia  remarkable  for  etmtuniiig  the  nunaiaa  of  Macn^aU  Ai^ 
mals.  [Mutsunaua.] 

6.  The  lufoiiMr  Oolite  ia  the  last  of  the  series  of  oeUtie 
limestones.  It  ii  employed  to  a  gnat  extent  as  a  bnildieg 
mateiiah  Its  re^asmtative  in  Fnnoe  is  the  Cam  Idm»- 
stone. 

The  oolitio  system  enlnaees  alio  the  formation  eaSIed 
Lias.  In  England  it  oonsists  of  a  series  of  strata  in  which 
an  a^pllaeeous  character  predominates  throughout ;  it  abo 
contains  limestone  mixed  with  day.  It  aeons  to  form  four 
principal  members,  which  are  thus  deaeribed  by  Professor 
Ansted. 


"  The  Upper  Lias,  or  Alum-Shale,  is  best  seen  at  Whitby, 
and  on  the  xoikihiro  «oas^  and  it  attahu  tiieie  a  oonsider- 
able  thickness.  It  eonnstactf  three  distinct  parts:  the  lowest 
divinon  induding  soft  shake,  extremd^  fbonlilsroas,  vriiioh 
aro  separated  fmn  the  uppwmoet  isnes,  also  composed  of 
incoherent  slaty  beds,  1^  an  intermediate  stratum  of  hard 
shale,  abont  SO  foat  thick,  containing  a  quantity  of  the  mi- 
neral called  jet,  and  also  occasionally  laige  fraginents  of  the 
bituminised  wood  of  coniferous  treea.  The  jet  itself  is  but 
a  peculiar  fima  of  carbon,  and  than  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat 
it  is  of  organio  origin.  It  is  in  the  upper  shales  of  the  lias, 
both  on  the  coast  of  Yorkdiire  and  at  Lyme  that  there 
have  been  found  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  those 
fossil  ronains  of  extinct  animals,  for  which  the  fonoation  is 
so  celebrated.  The  presence  of  alternate  bands  of  tderably 
hard  limestone  and  soft  shale  is  nsoally  characteristic  of  the 
lisa  in  the  difFersni  parts  of  England  where  it  is  most  dfr< 
veloped.  The  dark  bluish-gray  colour,  udtad  with  the  sin- 
gular riband-Iika  atruetura,  ia  nuwe  paitiqilariy  remarit- 
able  in  the  upper  beds  of  tli^.fo^^^Q^j^J^ 
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at  Ityma  B«gig,  WhiU^,  and  BainnMipM-Sotr,  in  Ldcwter- 
tbire. 

"  Ths  principal  locality  of  the  middle  beds  of  tlie  lias  i« 
the  Doghooiirhood  of  Cheltenham^  where  the  matlatone  of 
XhunbletoQ  Hill  i>  crowded  with  interesting  organic  remaina. 
'  U  ia  made  up  of  altematiag  lajera  of  coloored  claja  and 
aands,  which  are  occasionally  odcaieona,  and  of  beda  of  unpore 
limesUme. 

"  This  part  of  the  series  is  also  represented  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  it  haa  an  arerace  thickness  of  aboat  130 
feet,  and  conrasts  of  sandy  shales,  oTwhich  the  upper  pwtions 
are  distingnished  by  the  preaenee  of  seTeral  buida  n  aigil- 
laceoos  irony  nodules. 

"  Lower  Liaa  Shal«#— The  great  mass  of  the  lower  division 
of  the  Liaa  ia  fonnd  is  tha  niddlw  of  England,  and  consists 
of  thick  beds  of  daric-oolonred  and  finely  laminated  aliale, 
in  which  are  calcareoiu  banda  and  concretums.  Theae  form 
the  base  of  the  series,  and  gradoate  downwards  into  a  whitish 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  New  Sed- 
Sandstone  system.  The  traiuition  is  different  afain  in  the 
aonth  of  En^and ;  and  at  Lvme  Regis  marls  of  a  Lght-blni^ 
colour  represent  the  apper  beds  of  the  New  Red-Sandstone 
and  pass  into  the  Lias  Limestone  by  a  saccession  of  dark  slaty 
marls,  which  are  overlwd  by  a  number  of  gray  calcareoos 
beds,  and  these  again  1^  other  slaty  maris  of  the  upper  series. 
The  Marlstone  and  Upper  Lias  Shales  are  not  present  in  this 
part  of  the  deposit  in  their  ordinary  form. 

**  The  lowest  portion  of  the  Liasdc  System  occasionally 
ecMuista  of  a  vevy  thin  bed,  in  some  places  entirely  made  up 
of  the  fira^ents  of  fixnl  bodiea  (diiefly  the  remains  offishj, 
bat  sometunea  passing  into  a  white  micacemu  aandatone,  stiu 
nct^niaable  aa  the  aame  bed.  .  This  hed  waa  first  obsenred 
nnderlying  a  small  patch  of  Lias,  near  the  town  el  Aust 
(situated  <m  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Severn,  nearly  oi^ionte  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye);  but  it  haa. since  been  rec<^|^sed  at 
Axmouth,  in  Devonshire  and  in  other  parts  of  England 
farther  north,  having  a  total  range  of  upwards  of  100  miles. 
It  is  rarely  man  than  8  or  3  inches  m  thickness,  but  in- 
variably occnpiea  the  same  geological  position,  and  ia  for  the 
most  part  so  exclniiTely  composed  of  organic  remains,  that 
a  long  period  must  have  been  required  for  its  formation.  In 
some  parts  of  the  eonntiy,  and  especially  in  Oloaceateiahire 
and  Worcestershire,  the  passage  the  Lias  into  the  under- 
lying beda  of  New  Bed-Sandstone  is  marked  by  the  presence 
a  calcareona  flagstones,  called  Lower  Lias  Limeatones  j  and 
these  osaally  alternate  with  laminated  abalss^  the  whob  in 
that  csM  forming  togethar  the  lowest  depoiita  ctf  Uai, 

**  On  the  Continent  the  Idas  ia  frequently  fonnd,  and  the 
beda  reaemUe  theae  developed  in  Endand ;  tha  middle 
however  are  usoally  more  calcareous,  andthe  lower  more 
■andy,  and  these  Irtter  sinnetimee,  aa  in  Belmum,  pass  in- 
aensiblv  into  the  u-pget  New  Bed-Sandri»ne.  The  town  of 
Luxembuig  is  built  upon  a  hard  sandstone  of  this  kind,  and 
these  beds  pass  into  the  rook  called  Arkoae,  a  pecnliar.and 
often  metalMferons  metamorphosed  di^oeit,  occoning  where 
the  Liaa  sands  come  in  contact  with  ciyitalline  rocks.  Foe- 
sila  have  been  found  in  South  America,  and  also  in  Northern 
India,  attributed  to  the  period  we  are  now  considerinK. 

"  The  liaa  ia  a  formation  exceedingly  rich  in  fossils;  and 
amongst  them  are  leimsentativea  of  ^  Uie  principal  natnzal 
^enpa,  Corala  however  axe  exceedingly  tan>  and  of  small 
Bte.  Enciinitea  are  muneroiia  and  ahvndant,  eepedaUy  the 
Pentaciinite,  which  attached  itself  to  floating  wood.  Radi- 
ated animals  of  other  kinds  characterise  pacta  of  Uie  deposits, 
and  of  these  the  DiaimM  is  an  annple.  Inseota  and  Cma- 
taceans  have  been  beqimtlyfinnML  fitai^FisheaarBeoDunon 
in  the  marlstone. 

"  Both  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  of  vanona  kinda  are 
duraeteriBtic  either  of  the  whole  deposit  or  of  different 
beds.  The  ^krifer  ia  one  of  the  latter  species  of  a  genus 
tspresoited  &r  more  abundantly  in  more  ancient  deposits, 
while  the  Plieatmia  and  Plagioatoma  are  amoiw  the  ancient 
representatives  of  more  recent  forms.  The  P««m  is  an 
nample  of  a  nmilar  kind ;  and  the  ^maionAe  and  BeUn- 
nAs.  are  aniaentlv  ehaiaetenstie  cq>haIopodous  shells,  iog- 
aitely  abundant  during  the  liaa,  and  aoanselj  lasa  so  for  a 
great  part  of  the  eolitie  period.  Above  170  apeeiea  of  Mol- 
nuea  have  been  deseiibad  from  the  British  localititt  only,  of 
which  aa  many  aa  70  are  AmmMUtea. 

'  F ishes'  remaina  are  common  in  some  parte  of  the  lia^ 
and  as  mai^  aa  60  species  in  all  have  been  described  t  of 
^         laeemble  the  diaxk,  but  none  aeon  to  have 
■Uained  vvy  gigantic  proportions.  Tfaii  hoiraTer  waa  not 


the  ease  wi(&  the  RepfHei^  ^diidi  duteg  &  period  ia  qui> 
tion  were  etjually  remarkable  (or  their  large  nn,  Torseioni 
habits,  and  mcredible  abundance^  Many  specisB  WouIm 
to  natural  orders  of  these  fln^Tftl"  long  since  lost,  wereuw 
widely  dispersed ;  and  many  other  spedes  existed  of  tamt 
now  common  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Tbertjriiig 
Reptile  is  a  striking  instance  of  anomalous  stiBctnn.  Tlie 
swimming  andindem  strictly  marine  monsten  named  7dl%»- 
mnmu  and  Ptesu>a€atruif  are  other  examples.*  [Pnu- 

nADTYLS  ;  loHTHTOSADBUS  ;  FuBIOeAUBXn.] 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  Foaail  Qeneia  finiud  iathi 
Oolitic  Beda  ^- 


PtaiUeB. 


AUthopterit,  2  spedes. 
AraucanteMper^rinui,Vntl. 
Benaonia  ovcUa,  Buck. 

fuoiilaRc^  i^Hovuw^Brong. 
Carvolitkett  3  species. 

Sspeciea. 
t^^ySwK  nf^osum, 

E<juitetita,  2  spedea. 
LUia  hneeolaiOt  Bnekm. 
ZyeopodiUs,  2  spedea. 
Jfaiadta,  2  species. 
IfeurcpUria  rM»}U»(ir,IdndL 
Otopeeris,  3  speoiea. 
PachypterU,  2  spedes. 
PeeofOerii,  11  spedea. 


i^MTiffia,  7  spedes. 


iVuetv  8  spedo, 
PA&Mpt«rti,  8  spedes. 
Polypodita,  2  ipeciet. 
Pi^ttiiAitet  Mvmysna. 

Presl. 
Ptero^hyUun^  4  speriei. 
Salietta  lonfftfoUai,  Bodca, 
AtlmitOj  2  species. 

paradoxOflMH 
it,  6  spe6a. 
iheromceita,  2  spedei 
ricHandia  acmiieta, 
BncluD. 
StTcbiUtu  eUmgaiOf  IdsdL 
TceniopUrit,  3  speocs. 
TKu^M,  4  spedes. 

2af»Ue^  6  spedea, 
Amorpknoa, 


Aipenduia  eridata,  Lanuc 

Agarieia  lobatOj  Goldf. 
Aatreoy  S  spedes. 
GaryopkjfUia,  8  qiedes. 
Ortopora  c&niafa,  GeU£ 
Ckryaaaroy  S  spedes. 
Orxcopora,  8  spedes. 
Diattopora,  3  spedeai 
JSunomia  ratiiata,  Lamx. 
Fumffia  orbtUita,  Lamx. 
Heteropora,  2  species, 
/(f fTwneei  <r^iM<ra^  Lantx. 


Zoopkyta. 

JnirieariaB<iiioetnA,Vnx 

MadrworaUaMOfOM 
Meemdrina  Semmmnjii, 

Ooldf. 
JiUUpara,  2tftam. 
Jfonuivaaia  earjCfhiSc^ 
Lam. 

Taniellaria  ranwunn^ 

IdODX. 

{l%e<MoaelatArata,Uaa. 
SMuuHa  dupar,Wl 


Serpiiku  17  species. 
F«nRi»a  aKMBfti,  Sow. 

PeUieipUt  3  spedes. 

/msmAi. 

Xs^ooH^  4  ipeeiea. 


[EoHIllODIBIUTa.] 

Cirripedia. 

[IiiBurra,  Foaao,  &  1.] 
Cnutacea. 


Con^^iara  Manmgaria. 

AmpMJana^  3  spedea,         Jfaetrom^  Cardiaidit,  M 
Anatinm  tMatOt&m,  _sp. 
sp. 

AreOf  9  species. 
AAirU,  16  spedes. 
Cardinia,  12  spedes. 
(hrdium,  12  spedes. 
Corbitf  3  spedea. 
Corivla,  4  spedea. 
Cuadlaa,  14  spedes. 

■dia  tuida,  Lycett 
2  spedes. 

tortuMO,  Sow. 
QuMdya  Anglican  Aib 
SippapodiMim  poiumonmf 
J^Urariot  6  spedes. 
Sow. 

ItoeanUa,  11  Epedm, 
Ljfiiantuta,  4  spedea. 
XucMw,  4  apeciflB. 

Digitized  by 


JHodidOt  17  spedei. 
Mya^  3  spedes. 
Jfyoconeha  eram,  Sow. 
JfytiluSf  4  species. 
JntaUoj  11  species. 
Ovia,  2  spedes. 
Panopaa,  3  spedes. 
Pedunctdutt  2  spedes. 
Pholadomyoj  19  species- 
Pkolas,  2  species. 
PitmOi  8  spedes. 
Pmmmobia  Umgaia, 
PuOeutra  (1)  4  species. 
j6bnff»iRo2ra^u^  8  speciei; 
8ph€Bra  Madrtdi  (CarAn-i 

Arch. 
Tettina  ampUata,  Tm. 
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JTiMii  wrioota  (rontu),  Sow. 
Thraeia  depreua,  Sow.  ip. 


Unto  dittoriua,  Bun, 
Venus  JTucutt^ormi^Boe- 
mer. 


16  cpecies. 
Gtnatula,  Sipeciec. 
^emZZM,  10  spedea. 
Oryphcea,  14  special. 
lnooeramiu,ZKfioaM» 
LimOt  6speciei. 


Oitrta,  19  spocies. 
Pectmf  31  ipecies. 
Pemo,  S  species. 
J^lagtottomOj  16  species. 
Plicatuta,  3  species. 
iSpimdylus  eoinptiu,  QoldL 


Sraehiopocla. 
Crania  aniiquior.  Jelly, 
Lin^vla  Beanif  Phil. 
<Mi«wfc^  4  speciM. 


%WV  ^  species. 

43^ades. 


Oattenpoda. 


Aetoeon,  S  species.^ 
Pucein-am^  4  species* 
£u2fa  (1),  3  sp>ecies. 
Cirrtu,  5  species. 
Dentalium,  3  species. 
JDdphinvla  eoronata,  Flem. 
Bmar^nuloj  i  species. 
Littorina,  4  species. 
Murtx  Saaxmentit,  VhH. 
Natiea,  10  species. 
jyeriruBO,  6  ipecies. 
fferita^  6  species. 
PatdlOj  6  specisi. 


PtZM?w^  S  species. 
PUwtvtomaria^  11  species. 
Rimvla  dathrata,  Sow.  sp. 
Ritsoa,  4  species. 
Kostdlaria,  3  species. 
Rotdla,  4  species. 
Solarium  calyx,  Phil. 
7Vr«6nz,  8  species. 

Lycett. 
2VoOTtu,  10  species. 
T^crio,  4  species. 
ZWtteiZa,  2  species. 


The  Fosid]  Cephalopoda  «n  malUtiidittoas,aiid  in  Oie  by- 
gone Siges  of  the  world  appear  to  hare  been  powerfal  instrn- 
ments  for  keeping  down  the  other  tribes  of  ancimt  Test** 
ceans,  Crostaoeans^  and  even  Fishes  ;  for  numy  of  them — 
certain  Ortfioeerata  and  Aumonita  for  example — afford 
evidence  of  gi^tic  dimensions.  In  the  periods  prior  to  the 
Chalk  Formation,  and  at  the  time  of  its  deposit,  they  were 
the  agents  employed  for  this  parpose,  and  were  succeeded  in 
the  Tertisi7  period  by  the  Fossil  Trachelipods,  which  are 
either  entirely  absent  or  -very  scarce  in  the  Secondary  and 
Transition  series,  while  the  Fossil  Cephalopoda  occar  bat 
rarely  in  the  T^iiary  beds.  The  extinct  Ammonitei  Baca* 
lite,  B^tmaite,  Haodtc^  Oithoceratite,  Tomlite,  and  Sca- 
phite^  mil  readily  ocenr  to  the  fosdl  aoolo^  as  sinne  of 
the  ancient  class.  The  Jhramiiiifin.  formerly  placed  by 
I)*Orbigny  in  this  dass,  are  now  no  longer  r^arded  even 
a«  MaBkiea,  [FosAniNiraiu,  S.  2.] 

Pisces.  [FisHiis,  FossDij  S.  1.] 

(Ansted,  ElemerUaty  Qwioggf  s  Tennant,  ^rtO^mpkieai 
List  of  British  Fossils.) 

OPHIOCE'PHaLUS  (from  S(^,  a  snake,  and  Kt^a\ii, 
head),  a  genos  of  Fishes  oelonging  to  the  diviaon  of  Aean- 
thcpterj^i,  characterised  by  having  labyrinthiform  phaiyn- 
c^a,  and  capable  of  living  for  a  long  time  ont  of  Uie  water. 
The  species  inhabit  India  and  China.  [An abas,  S.  l.j 

OPHIOCOMA,  a  genos  of  Animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Echinodervtata,  to  the  (unily  Ophtmriioy  and  to  the  tribe 
Of^urce.  The  rays  are  simple,  aqnamose,  not  prolonged 
into  the  disc  saperiorly,  and  ■euaated  at  their  oiicina  beneath 
by  small  pentangnlar  plates.  The  species  are  called  Brittle- 
Stars  on  account  of  their  frs^Iity.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  preserve.  Professor  E.  Forbes  ncommsnds  their  being 
placed  in  £resh-water  as  soon  as  canght,  which  quickly 
deetroya  them ;  and  after  thev  hare  been  in  it  an  hour  or 
so,  to  dip  them  rqtidly  in  boiling  water,  ^ey  are  then  to 
be  dried^in  the  son,  or  in  a  corrrat  of  air.  The  following 
are  the  British  species  of  this  genus  recorded  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  liiB  '  History  of  British  Star^Fishes  :'— 

O.  negUcta,  Gray  Brittle-Star.  Disc  round,  flat,  imbricated 
vith  small  smooth  scales ;  two  oblong  parallel  touching 
plates  opposite  the  origin  of  each  lay ;  upper  raynscales 
square ;  lateral  ray-plates  bearing  four  or  fire  spines  each, 
vnidi  are  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the^  ray.  This 
■pecieB  is  not  nncommcm  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coasL 

O.  BaOii,  Ball's  Brittle-Star,  was  fint  ascovered  in  Ire- 
land by  Dr.  Ball. 


'  0.  pmctata  (Forbes),  Dotted  Brittle-Star.  This  speciesi 
first  described  by  Edward  Forbes,  was  £rand  by  Hamy 
Ooodsir  in  the  stomach  of  a  cod. 

0.  Mformis,  Thread-Rayed  Brittle-Star.  The  rays  are 
very  long  and  filiform.  It  is  a  rare  species  in  Great 
Bkitaitt. 

0.  braeHakt,  the  Loiig*Anned  ^ttle-Star.  Hui  also  is 
a  rare  species. 

0.  grMnJatOf  Onutnlaled  Britfle-Star.  The  imya  an 
oovered  over  wiUi  minnte  spines. 

0.  BeUit,  Dusy  Brittle-Star.  It  is  not  nneominoB  <m 
many  parta  of  our  coast,  and  is  to  be  found  under  stonea  at 
low  tide. 

0.  Goodsiri,  named  after  Dr.  Goodnr,  who  took  it  from  a 
cod's  stomach  taken  off  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire. 

0.  rosula,  Common  Brittle-Star.  Disc  rounded,  convex, 
covered  with  spines  of  various  leogths ;  two  large  triangular 
parallel  platM  t^posite  the  origin  of  each  ray  ;  upper  ray- 
scales  tnangolar,  carinated,  imbricated ;  lateral  ray-ptates 
bearing  five  spines  eacb^  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  the  ny.  This  is  the  most  conunni  of  ov  British 
Brittle-Stars. 

O.  ssoMftL  Sand  Brittle-Star.  TUi  is  iniaUer  than  the 
last,  and  is  fonnd  buried  in  the  sand. 

S!.  Forbes,  A  Eisloryqf  British  Star-Fishes.) 
PHIOQLOSSACELS,  Adders'  ToMues,  a  natural  order 
of  Acrogenous  Plants,  belonging  to  the  alliance  Filicales. 
They  have  an  erect  or  pendulous  ston,  with  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  instead  of  pith,  and  two  or  three  woody  bundles 
placed  round  it  in  a  ring ;  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  and  the 
stem  become  blended  together  below ;  the  leaves  have  netted 
veins ;  the  spore-cases  are  collected  into  a  spike  formed  out 
of  the  sides  of  a  contracted  leaf,  S-valved,  without  any  trace 
of  an  elastic  ring ;  spores  resembling  fine  powder. 

These  plants  are  a  transition  from  Ferns  to  L^/tonodiaoem, 
The  species  an  mosb  abundant  in  the  isluids  <«  tre^cal 
Ama.  They  oceor  however  in  the  West  ladies  and  in  the 
tropcal  parts  <tf  Africa,  at  the  Cap^  and  in  Tasmania.  They 
are  <tf  little  or  no  known  vae.  Tlie  feUowing  genen  with 
about  25  species  belong  to  this  eider  ^'-Ophio^ftmmmt  Opiiii- 
odemoj  HsMitUKostaeJ^St  BotryeAium. 
OPIAMMON.  rCBXin8TRT,&l.] 
OPIANIC  ACID.  rCiiBnmT,A  1.] 
OPIANINE.  [Chshibtbt,  S.  8.] 
OPIANYLE.  [CHSMisTBr,  S.  2.] 
OPIE,  AMELIA,  the  wife  of  John  Opie,  was  the  dmghter 
and  only  child  td  Dr.  James  Aldenon,  a  physician  <^ 
Norwich,  where  she  was  bom  on  November  12, 1769.  H«r 
moLher,  a  woman  of  considerable  talentj  attended  to  the  care 
of  her  daughter's  education,  but  she  died  in  1784,  and  the 
daughter  assumed  the  position  of  mistress  in  her  father's 
housi^and  bseame  his  eoapanion.  Handsome  and  lively, 
posseswng  mnrieal  talents,  her  company  was  mneh  soqgh^ 
and  she  enjoyed  sodety  thonm^y,  bat  it  did  not  tend  to 
solidify  her  nund.  Twy  esri^  in  life  also  dw  took  a  Isney 
to  attend  the  trials  in  the  assise  courts,  which  she  oratinaed 
to  freqnent  even  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  father  was  an 
admirer  of  the  piinci^es  advocated  in  the  early  stsges  of  the 
French  revolution.  These  principles  his  danghtor  adopted, 
and  she  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke  and  his 
associates  for  high  treason,  of  which  she  wrote  home  an 
account.  In  this  whirl  of  social  life,  law,  sod  politics,  die 
had  the  judgment  to  forai  her  friendships  among  persons 
distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  talents,  and  she  gave  some 
of  her  leisure  to  literature,  writing  me  or  two  tragedies, 
which  however  were  never  pnbliued,  some  poeby,  and  a 
noveL  called  '  The  Dangers  of  Coqaeby,'  iriueh  was  pab- 
lisbed  anonymously,  and  attracted  no  attention.  In  1798 
she  married  Mr.  Opie,  and,  encouraged  by  her  hnsbsnd,  in 
1801  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author,  with  "  a  simple 
monl  tale,"  as  she  herself  sfyled  it,  entitled  'Father  and 
Daughter.'  It  was  very  pc^mlar  at  the  time,  and  furnished 
the  plot  of  the  opera  of  ^.A^ese,*  hj  Paer ;  yet  it  has  Uttle 
power,  even  of  pathos,  but  is  told  in  an  easy  onpretending 
style,  while  its  chief  merit  is  now  that  it  detsUs,  though 
with  no  conviction  of  its  impropriety,  the  harshness  with 
which  lunatics  were  then  treated,  and  the  instinctive  kind* 
ness  which  led  her  to  show  br  the  fictitious  example  the 
posubility  of  goveiniiig  them  by  kindness.  In  160S  she 
published  'Poems,*  a  volume  m  which,  irithont  striking 
poetie  genins,  there  is  mnch  natural  naee  and  sweetness. 
In  the  antnmn  of  1808  she  and  her  hnsbsnd  visited  Fiance, 
ud  of  tUs,  her  fint  jonnaey,  die  published  an  aocennt  in 
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'  TaifS  Magazine  *  in  1831.  In  ISO*  ihe  pnblislied  (he  ' 
lUfwA  of  *  AdeBiw  Momhnj;  or  Mother  and  Daughter/  in  ' 
3  Toll.,  which  added  considefably  to  her  repntation,  and 
aome  paasa^ei  of  which  are  highly  pathetic ;  bat  itill  she 
wanted  art  in  gronping  and  developisK  her  eharaoteta,  and  in 
combining  her  ineidenta.  In  1805  '  Simple  Tales,'  in  4  vols, 
were  issoed.  With  virtaons  ptineiplea  and  good  feelings,  an 
artleasness  that  steals  into  the  heart,  and  langnage  eas7  and 
nmple  though  not  always  atrictly  aconate,  thtre  is  still  the 
■ame  want  M  lo^cal  eoherenes  J  thatalMirantTealify.  Tha 
oharMtMS  an  iU-defin«d  and  often  nctnvagant^  yet  the 
'Bnffiu Bor'  and  '  Mnrder  will  ont '  will  alwan  ptMQoe  an 
interest.  In  1807  after  the  death  of  her  noshand,  the 
returned  to  the  home  of  her  father.  In  1808  she  jmbliahed 
*  The  Warrior'a  Retam  and  other  Poena,'  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  her  hasband'a '  Leetorea  on  Painting,*  to  which  she 
prefixed  a  memoir.  In  1813  appeared  '  Temper,*  a  tale  in 
which  »he  introdneed  many  of  her  impretsioBa  of  Frabce ; 
and  in  1813  *  Tales  of  Beal  Life,*  which  however  are  not 
more  real  than  her  former  tales.  In  1816 '  Valentine's  Eto,' 
a  norel  in  3  vols,  wu  published,  developing  some  of  her 
Teligions  views,  now  becoming  more  decided.  In  1818 
'  Talea  of  the  Heart,'  and  in  1832  '  Madeline,*  neither  of 
them  rising  above  the  average  of  the  preceding.  Her  next 
work,  *  Ulnstntiona  of  Lying,'  appeared  in  18S6,  and  was 
deduntad  to  her  father }  they  conalst  of  abort  tales,  made 
for  faer  avowed  purpose,  with  diasertationa,  and  ahow 
inpre  deddedly  than  any  the  grMt  ddisitt  in  her  Teascming 
powers,  thongh  all  evince  the  moit  praiseworthy  inten- 
tion b. 

Early  in  life  Mrs.  Opie  had  been  intimate  with  the  Quaker 
fiunily  of  the  Ftya,  partienlarly  vrlth  Mn.  Fry,  and  tbrongh 
them  with  the  Onmeys.  In  1814  a  letter  from  J.  J.  Gnmey 
appears  to  have  made  nmch  impreuion  on  her  mind,  she 
commenced  attending  the  Quaker  meetings,  uid  in  1825, 
with  her  father's  consent,  she  formally  joined  their  society. 
In  1625  faer  bther  died,  but  she  continued  to  make  Norwich 
her  abiding  place,  varied  by  frequent  visits  to  her  friends,  to 
Scotland,  ana  the  Continent  8he  had  adopted  the  style  And 
dresa  of  the  sooie^  A9  had  joined,  but  did  not  give  np  ho- 
literanr  pursnita.  She  still  wrote  occasional  poems,  and  in 
18S8  ^Detraction  Displayed*  vraa  pnbliahed.  In  1829  she 
visited  Paris,  and  her  old  politicu  fe^gs  seem  to  have 
revived.  She  wrote  some  versM  on  tfae  tricolor,  addressed 
to  Lafayette,  in  which  she  says  that  at  the  sight  of  it;, "  I 
seem  to  feel  youth's  hours  return."  In  1630,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Charles  X.,  she  again  went  to  Paris,  and  has  given 
a  lively  account  of  what  mt  saw.  In  1833, '  Li^s  tot  the 
Dead,'  a  volume  of  poems,  was  published.  In  1680  she 
nude  a  tour  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  of  which  she  gave 
an  account  in  '  Tait'a  Magazine,'  in  1840.  Bhe  continued 
active  and  beneficent  for  some  years,  contributing  aecasioc- 
as  aha  had  done  through  previous  years,  to  various 

Sriodical  works,  and  after  an  iUness  of  some  dniation,  she 
ed  at  Norwich.  Dae.  S,  1863.  Her  Life  has  been  written 
with  mndi  care  hv  an  attadied  friend,  Miss  C.  L.  Bii|^tweU, 
and  was  published  in  1804. 

ORANGE,  the  Principidtty  of,  induded  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  Rfyii  de 
Nassau,  nephew  and  attccessor  of  Philibert  de  Challon, 
prinee  of  Orange,  vras  killed  at  the  siege  of  St.-I>irier  in 
1M4,  and  left  his  heritage  to  his  cousin  William  of  Nassau, 
the  founder  of  the  republic  of  the  Dutch  United  Provinces. 
After  the  death  of  William  III.,  king  of  England,  the  prin- 
cipality passed  to  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  WilUaml! 
eldest  sister's  son,  whose  anocearor,  Frederick-William 
ceded  it  to  Louis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  [Nassau, 
fiousR  OP.]  The  prinetpaHty  then  merged  in  the  province 
of  Dauphm^,  ana  is  now  loduded  in  the  Department  of 
Vanelnse. 

ORANGE  TRIBE.  CAniuimacM;  Cinwia.] 
ORCHIS, »  genus  of  Plants  the  type  of  the  natanl  order 
Orehidaitm,  and  belonging  to  the  tnbt  Ophfydinea.  The 
old  Linnnan  genus  Orehia  is  now  divided  into  many  genera 
[0»oHiDACB*J  but  a  large  number  of  species  are  still  re- 
tained under  this  designation.  The  tnbe  Ophrydinea  is 
distinguished  by  the  pollen  masses  being  divisible  into  lobes, 
which  are  waxy  and  definite  in  number.  The  anthers  are 
wholly  adnate.  The  genua  Ort^  belongs  to  a  section  of 
this  tribe,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  anther  have  a  rOsteUate 
proceaa  between  their  bases.  In  OrcAu  the  perianth  is 
ringent  and  hooded  j  the  lip  3-lobed,  spurred;  the  glands  of 
taoataUuof  thepoUeoi-fluamanlnftoomiiumponeh.  The 


foUom^  ifl  aa  amngswieiit  of  the  BdtiA  tftdm  leeofffi^ 
toBaln^ton:— 

*  Glandi  <ii  the  pollen-niaasea  separate ;  lip  erect  in 
Mtivaiion. 

t  Bncta  mostly  1-nerved ;  root-knobs  twdirided. 
{  Lip,  3-lobed ;  lobes  broad  and  shnt. 
CM»&wJfor«o,  Green-^niq^  Meadow*  OreUi.  O.MtnB^ 
Early  Purple  Orchis. 

tt  I'ip  3-lobed  ;  middle  lobe  dilated,  bifid,  and  dhi 
with  an  intermediate  tooth. 
O.fusca.   O.  mililarxs.   O.Smia,  O.uthiaU. 
ft  firacta  with  three  or  more  nerval;  loot^aHhin- 
divided. 

•Hf  Bracts  with  three  or  more  nervei;  root-fauUpI- 

mate. 

O.ataeu^,  Spotted Falmate-Orchia.  O.ItU^oiUfJlMtif 
Orchis. 

Glands  of  tiie  pollen-masaes  united;  nst-k»ls 
undivided, 
t  Lip  erect  in  mtivation. 
O.  fpvmidalu,  Pyramidal-Orchis. 

ft  Lip  spiral  in  estivation. 

0.  hireimif  Lizard-Orchis. 

(Babington,  Manual  p/BrUuh  Bofat^.) 

ORDERS,  a  group  of  d>jeet8  in  natural  history  dunCa- 
tions,  subordinate  to  a  Class,  or  sub-Class.  It  ii,  bowenr, 
like  many  other  general  terms,  used  venr  loosely,  npeeiaDr 
by  zoologists.  In  ba|iny  it  is  more  dennitely  amilied,  m 
is  used  synonymousl^with  Family  and  Tribe,  in  tsokg 
Familv  and  Tribe  are  freqpitfitly  employed  to  denote  gnepi 
subormoate  to  Ordeis.   [Fajiiubs  of  Punis,  8, 1.] 

OREGON,  a  Territoir  of  the  United  States  of  NorU 
America,  lies  between  At  and  46"  N.  hit.,  110*  and  12S'  W. 
long.  It  ia  boubded  fi.  by  the  Rockv  Monntaitu,  vUd 
aepuste  it  from  the  Territory  of  Nebraska ;  N.  by 
Territory  of  WasMnffton ;  W.  bv  th«  Pacific  Ocean ;  aii<l& 
by  the  State  of  Calinmia  and  the  Territory  of  Dtah.  Al 
the  census  of  1860  the  Territory  of  Or^^  included  tin 
country  since  separated  from  it  and  formed  into  tbe  Ta- 
ritory  of  Washington,  and  comprised  altogether  an  ana 
341,463  square  miles.  The  area  of  Oregon  Teiritorr  ii 
185,030  sqaare  miles.  The  estimated  population,  fatUST, 
was  43.000. 

Surface  and  Bpdn^raphff.'^'TbiB  Territory  of  Or^n  ii 
traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  ranges  of  the  Caicadt 
and  Blue  Mountains,  while  a  third  range,  that  of  the  Rockf 
Mountains,  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  Vas  Cascade,  c 
Coast,  or  aa  it  is  sometimes  called^  Presidents  Range,  iii 
continuous  and  very  lofty  range  rising  at  a  distance  of  100 
to  150  miles  from  the  cout;  and  alfnoat  entirely  cs^i' 
direct  commnnieation  between  those  pottiims  of  tbe  Terrfti^ 
which  lie  east  and  west  of  it.  ExcMft  where  the  CcJmiiM^ 
which  fonns  here  the  northern  bonnduy  of  the  state,  bteib 
through  the  range,  the  few  passes  which  exist  are  so  difficolt 
as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  traveller.  The  higfapeahn 
from  13,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ki.  Tbi 
country  west  of  this  nnge  is  a  good  deal  broken  by  ipm 
from  the  mun  chain.  The  greater  part  of  this  btwet 
coantry  is  thickly  timbered.  In  many  parts  there  heiiu  doue 
forests  of  fir,  pine,  spruce,  oak,  ash,  and  other  valoable  fw 
with  close  nndergrowths  of  hazel,  &c.  The  valleys  ™ 
plains  afford  much  excellent  farming  land,  the  soil  coiuii^ 
m  some  places  of  a  black  vegetable  loam,  in  others  vKfl 
and  gravel.  The  uplands  form  good  pastures.  The  harbtni 
along  the  coast  are,  witit  the  exception  of  that  f(»ined  bf  nt 
month  of  the  Columbia,  of  little  value ;  most  of 
rivers  have  bars  at  their  months,  over  which  <Hily  vendid 
little  dnnght  can  pass.  He  coast  itself  is  £>rnii«d  by  ftt^ 
sandy  clift  and  beaches  and  is  broken  by  projecting  hw- 
lands  whidi  rise  precipitously  frnm  the  sea ;  the  priadpal « 
these  are  named  Cape  Orford,  Cape  Gregory,  Cape  Peipeta^ 
and  Cape  Look-Dot,  but  they  afford  little  rfielter,  and  hm 
mostly  numerous  rocks  scattenid  aboUt  them,  wliUs  trnsj- 
where  a  heavy  sorf  sets  in  upon  the  beach. 

The  Blue  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  ""'J^***^ 
Territory,  are  more  broken  and  irregular  than  the  Cwc«* 
and  Rocky  ranges.   On  the  south-west  the  Blue  Mootsnis 
■re  uuitad  vrith  the  Caacade  Mountains  hyofiets  vlna 
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the  TBllsyi  of  tha  CUmol  asd  Urnqqa  riven,  vialB  tba  mun 
chain  fonas  the  valley  of  the  WlUamatte.  Other  offiwU, 
diverging  eastward,  conneet  thia  range  with  tha  Bocky 
MoaotaiiiB.  This  middle  seetitm  of  the  atate  differs  con- 
aiderably  from  that  west  of  Uie  Cascade  xaoge.  The  hilbi 
are  barren,  hot  in  the  vall^  of  the  Colombia,  WiUunette, 
and  Baptin  mers  Uu  soil  u  gener^y  fertile^  and  in  some 
places  eiLtremely  rich.  Maeh  of  the  coimtry  in  the  Tioinitjr 
of  the  Columbia  and  SapUn  rivara  couiila  «  idling  pnine 
land,  and  sfibrds  good  pastozagt.  The  lOtttluni  portion  of 
thia  mlldla  section  ia  for  the  moat  part  broken  and  denrt, 
irith  seaieely  a  tree  or  Testable.  Th*  general  elsvatim  ox 
the  section  is  abont  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Bocky  Monntains  have  been  noticed  elsewhert. 
[RooKT  MocNTAiHa.]  They  axe  <rf  great  altitude,  andmfy 
•DO  practicable  pass  has  been  discovered  over  them  along 
this  Territory.  This,  known  as  the  Great  South  Pass,  occnis 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Oregon,  and  is  that  crossed 
by  the  great  stream  of  overland  emigration  to  Utah  and 
California.  The  country  immediately  .west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  everywhere  broken  by  great  Bpnn  from  the 
main  chain,  and  thongb  in  anne  places  partially  timbored,  is 
for  b^  £sr  the  greatar  ptrt  rooky,  barren,  extremely  vari^le 
in  chmate,  and  incapaole  of  pnrinaneni  settlement 

The  principal  river  of  Oregon  is  the  Colombia,  which 
foims  for  a  eonaidenble  distance  the  bonndaiy  between  this 
Territory  and  Washington,  and  ii  Bot  only  oommon  to  both 
Territories,  but  receives  all  the  rivers  of  both  whidi  rise  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  [Coluhbii.  Rivbr.]  IheSaptin, 
Soaka,  or  Lewis  River,  sometimes  called  the  Soathem  Fork 
of  the  Colombia,  is  formed  by  the  naion  of  many  small 
branches  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Monnt^ns  between  42° 
and  43°  N.  lat.,  and  flowa  first  west  and  then  south  through 
Oregon,  passinK  into  Washington  near  117°  W.  long.,  after  a 
very  serpentine  coarse  of  nearly  800  miles.  The  S^tin  in 
its  course  through  Oregon  receives  nnmerous  affluents,  all  or 
nearly  all  of  which  belong  entirely  to  this  Territory.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  Waptiacoos,  Fayette,  and  Sickly,  on 
the  ri{(ht,  and  the  Malhenr  on  the  left.  Moat  of  theat  rivwa 
are  very  r^d,  and  nn  in  deep  dunnels,  but  are  «f  little 
valne  for  navigatiim.  The  Wiflamette,  which  rises  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Blue  Honntains  near  ^*  30^  N.  lat.,  ia  one 
of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  i  it  has  a 
generally  northern  eomae  and  entera  that  river  nearly  opposite 
to  Fort  Vanoonv^v  conriderably  below  where  it  boeomes 
navigable ;  is  itself  navimbls  by  small  vessels  for  s  con- 
dderable  distance ;  and  (uains  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys 
in  the  Territory.  The  rivers  which  rise  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  have  mostly  a  short  course  tnd  are  of  litde  service 
for  navigation.  The  principal  are  the  Umqna  and  the  Clamet. 
The  Umqna,  which  uter  the  union  of  its  two  head  brancbes, 
flows  neany  west  to  the  Pacifie,  iiUo  which  it  falls  by  Cape 
Oregory,  about  43°  04'  N.  lat.,  is  in  its  lower  coarse  a  wide 
but  OHaparativety  diallow  atrean,  and  like  all  the  other 
rivers  of  Oregon  whidi  Adl  into  the  Paoiic,  hsa  its  month 
ohetnieted  1^  a  sand  bar.  The  Clanwt,  the  meet  lonthnii 
zivwr  of  Ot^on,  is  also  the  Icnucest  sooth  ti  the  Coloai]^; 
bat  then  are  few  settlements  along  its  banks,  and  its  navi- 
gable capabilities  are  very  limited. 

Oa^o^j—Of  the  geoIc«ical  featnres  of  Or^on  mfy  voy 
parrial  examinations  have  bean  made.  The  mountain  ranges 
belong  generally  to  the  igneous  and  palieozoic  formations. 
Granite,  irvp,  basalt,  luvnUende,  and  other  eroptive  uul 
mstamorphie  rocks  occur  very  widely,  with  slates,  limestcsie, 
sudstone,  &o.  Gold  is  found  in  tiie  sands  of  several  of  the 
riven  which  flow  from  the  Cascade  Moontaini  to  the  Pacifie ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  found  in  varieas  places  eaat 
of  that  range.  Other  minerala,  etpeciaUy  iron,  l«ad,  and  tin 
are  also  saui  to  oocnr,  bat  none  of  them  have,  we  believe, 
bem  worked.  We  have  not  heard  that  coal  hao  been  found, 
thou^ii  is  known  to  exist  ia  Wadungten.  fialiae  qtrinAs 
eecor  in  tiie  middle  eeetioii  of  tha  Territory,  and  near  Ut 
Kmth-eMtem  eoroer  occur  several  soda  and  magneeia  springs. 

Climatey  Prodaetiow,  SfA—Tht  cUmate  ie  very  varied  in 
the  difi^ent  seetions  of  the  Territory,  Alon^  the  Padfic. 
and  generally  west  of  the  Cascade  noge,  it  in  mild  and  genial 
during  the  entire  year.  The  winter  is  very  abort  aod  £ir 
from  severe,  and  anow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground.  In 
the  middle  section  the  changes  of  tafapeiature  are  mach 
Sieater,  and  the  winter  much  colder ;  but  the  air  ie  more 
placing,  and  the  cUmate  appears  to  be  generally  healliiy.  it 
is  said  that  no  dew  falls  in  this  sectiw.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  the  changes  of  tempeiatore  are  ex- 


trraariy  great  and  rapid  In  tba  ■outh'eaaUni  part  of  ttn 
territory  along  tha  line  of  the  great  emigntiaa  nmta,  the 
climate  ia  v«y  TadaUe,  bat  raia  aeldom  wis,  and  thna  is 

little  snow. 

Wheat  ia  the  principal  grain  crop ;  bat  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oats  is  also  grown.  Maiie  is  cultivated,  but  not 
to  any  great  extenL  The  other  gTatDB  are  scarcely  cultivated 
at  aU.  Poaa  and  bMns,  potatoes,  and  a  few  other  vegetables 
an  raised.  Small  qnaitatiea  of  tobaceo,  flax,  &c,  are  grown. 
Hoet  of  tha  Enzi^aan  froita  flourish  in  the  vaUeya  of  tha 
Colombia,  Wiliametta,  ftc  At  present  however  the  chief 
depandenoe  of  tha  asUlen  ia  periuqu  opon  the  rearing  at 
atoefc,  which  with  seana  any  attution  thrive  abundantly  on 
the  exceUant  paatora.  Horsss,  homed  cattle,  abeep,  and 
awiae  are  already  vary  nnmenne  i  and  butter,  cbeeee,  and 
wool  rscttve  such  attentioa  from  tlia  agiicultarists. 

Oregon  was  formsriy  exceedingly  ridi  in  fnr-bearii^ 
animals,  bat  thur  numwrs  are  rapidly  diminishing ;  beavers, 
mnik-niu,  and  martins  are  the  uiief  whidi  are  left.  Their 
collection  is  still  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  In  the  forests  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  other  game  are  v«7 
abundant.  Vast  ^uastitiea  of  a^uuie  birds  frequent  the 
rivers  in  the  wna^  and  autumn.  Along  the  coast  whales 
are  iband ;  and  edible  fish  an  extremely  abundant  both 
along  tha  ooast  and  in  tha  riven :  the  Colamfa^  emaeially 
awarma  with  fish,  wiuc^  form  the  duef  food  of  the  Indiani. 
The  prindpai  fish  taken  an  salmon,  atu^geon,  eod,  ny,  earp^ 
smelt,  and  innomenble  other  small  fiab,  with  cnbe,  oyirtan, 
Binasels,  and  other  shell-fish. 

At  present  mano&ctnrin^  industry  is  diefly  oenfiaed  to 
the  prodnotion  of  the  artielsa  required  in  a  voy  thinly 
peopled  agricultural  country,  and  those  eonnertad  with  the 
Bhq>pins  trade.  The  commerce  of  Or^on  is  not  unimportant, 
a  considerabla  coasting  trade  being  earned  on  with  Califcwnia ; 
the  ejqxnts  ctmsist  oil  large  quantities  of  lumber,  boards, 
flour,  and  provirions  genaruly.  Then  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
trade  carried  on  wiu  New  Ynrk,  Boston,  ice.  The  direct 
fmaign  trade  ia  of  little  consequence. 

X>ninmt,  TamiUt  TbeTenitMy  of  Or^m  is  divided 
into  tiK  eonntiea.  Salem  is  the  ^a^ioeal  cwitaL  All  the 
towns  an  as  yet  bat  email :  we  notice  soma  m  the  principal 
places !  the  population  is  that  tA  1800 : — 

iSs^,  the  c^tal,  stands  (m  the  ririit  bank  of  the  WilhiF 
mette ;  it  has  a  small  popniMion,  au  little  trade,  but  eon- 
tains  tlie  state  buildings,  «c. 

Adoria^  on  the  Columbia.  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  popula- 
tion t&%  IS  one  of  tiie  oldest  AmMican  trading  places  in 
Oregon,  havmg  been  fonnded  by  Mr.  J.  Astor  in  1611,  but 
ita  preeent  increase  is  vary  lAnm.  Mikom  C^,  Wellington 
eoonty,  pwulation  609^  is  one  of  the  ridng  towns  of 
Oregon.  Oregon  (X^,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River,  30  miles  N.E.  from  8al«n,populMien  682,  iathe  chief 
town  of  the  WtUamette  Valley,  uie  best  settled  and  most 
flouiidiing  dirtrict  in  Ongon.  The  cit|r  possesses  a  great 
MDonnt  of  water  power,  and  aj^ean  ukaly  to  become  a 
idaoa  of  oonsidenble  inq^ortance.  Porlltnii,  on  the  left 
book  ^  the  Willamette,  above  its  confluence  wi^  the 
Columbia,  47  miles  N.  E.  from  Salem,  population  681,  is 
also  a  basjy  and  flooridung  placo,  being  tlw  port  of  entry  of 
an  extennve  and  rich  country. 

The  constitution  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1848 ;  by  it 
the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  white  male  inhabitant 
of  Ongon,  SI  yean  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  the  usual  manner  declare  bis  desire  to 
become  Mie.  The  legielatnn  ctairists  of  a  council  of  9 
memben,  dected  for  three  yean ;  utd  a  honse  <^  represeuta- 
tivos  of  not  less  than  16  nor  more  than  30  memben  elected 
for  one  year.  All  laws  passed  by  this  legialatura  most  be 
sabmitted  to  Ccmgress  fw  approval.  The  governor  is  ap- 
pointed fhr  four  yean. 

The  eoast  of  Oregon  waa  visited  both  by  the  Er^lishanA 
Spaniards  in  the  16th  eentnry,  and  it  has  been  much  disputed 
to  the  marinen  of  which  country  the  h<ffloar  of  the  discovery 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Smnish  vrritm  claim  its  discove^  for 
Fwrelo,  the  pilot  of  Cabrillo,  who  they  assert  reached  43° 
N.  lat.  in  1643 ;  while  those  who  claim  for  England  the 
honour  of  the  diaoivery,  diow  that  Drake  in  1079  attained 
to  48"  N,  lat  The  mouth  of  the  Colombia,  althoo^  Heceta 
in  1770  and  Vancouver  early  in  179S,  suspected  the  existence 
at  an  important  river  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  bay 
into  which  it  empties  itself,  was  not  actaally  discovered 
until  later  in  179^  whm  a  CaptsiitrBidcar  of  tbe.  ^  "  ' 
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Bwicbaiit  Mrrice  ind  a  Ci^tw  Oxay,  the  Duurter  of  la  Ameri- 
oui  nercbaDtTMSfll,  entered  Uieiutauy  of  thsnTer.  On  the 
priority  of  Qrsf*  entry  the  United  States  gorenunent  some 
yiears  later  foanded  its  claim  to  the  temtoT?  dnined  by  the 
river  and  its  tributaries ;  bat  the  river  was  actually  ascended 
for  the  fint  time  Lieotenant  BrooghUuij  R.N.,  who  a  few 
months  after  Captam  Oiay  had  entered  its  mouth  went  up  it 
for  above  100  miles,  and  iormally  took  possession  of  the 
eoantiy  in  the  name  of  his  soTerNgn  Geo^e  III.  The 
lorereign^  of  Or^on  was  in  1789-90  a  matter  of  grave  dis- 
pato  between  the  gortmmentB  of  Engluul  and  Spain,  bat  the 
qnestion  was  tenninated  in  1790  1^  the  Coovention  of 
Madrid,  by  which  the  right  of  exclnsive  possession  was  re- 
linqaisbed  by  both  countries.  The  Americans  sabse^aently 
formed  a  trading  settlement  at  Astoria,  which,  during  the 
war  in  1814,  was  taken  poseesnon  of  by  the  English,  bat 
given  Qp  at  the  cloee  of  the  war.  After  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  1819  the  United  States  government  first  set  op  a  claim, 
founded  on  the  right  of  discovery,  and  also  on  their  having 
by  the  treaty  succeeded  to  tbe  Spanish  right  of  ooeapaney, 
to  the  exclnsive  possession  of  Ortgon ;  and  tbe  claim  involved 
the  EngUsh  and  American  governments  od  more  than  one 
occasion  in  very  seriooa  dupotes.  The  question  was  not 
finally  settled  till  1846,  whenatreaWwas  ooncladed  between 
the  two  powers,  giving  to  the  Unitea  States  the  entire  country 
Bp  to  the  panileTfrf  49°  N.  Ut^  inclodiiu;  therefore  tbe  whole 
tract  since  formed  into  the  territories  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, bat  reserving  to  England  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Colombia  Eivei  as  aline  of  communication  with  the  Hadson's 
Bay  Territory.  Or^on  was  constituted  a  Territory  by  Act  of 
Congress,  Augast  14th,  1848. 

{StatiatiKol  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Stata  ;  American  Al- 
atamae;  Seventh  Ceiuus  of  the  United  ^ate» ;  Wilkes, 
Narrative  of  tie  United  States  BxplMinp  Expedition  ;  Qreen- 
how ;  Falconer  ;  Wallace ;  Twiss  ;  Nwolay,  &e.) 

OKFILA,  P.,  an  eminent  French  physician  and  toxicolo- 
gist,  was  born  it  Mahoa,  in  the  ismid  of  Minorca,  on  the 
^th  of  April,  1767.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medicine, 
and  was  natsraliaed  in  Fiance  in  the  year^  ISlfi.  He  euly 
displayed  a  love  for  tbe  sdence  of  chemistry,  and  in  the 
apjtlicatiim  of  this  science  to  the  investi^aUon  of  poiions  and 
tbeic  treatment  became  the  most  distingaished  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  professor  of  medical  cEsmistry  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  lubaequently  for 
many  years  dean  of  that  facolty.  He  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  Institute  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Hospitals. 
He  wrote  manv  works  on  the  subject  of  toxicology,  as  well 
as  on  medical  jurisprudence  generally.  His  first  published 
work  was  prbdacedin  1817,  and  was  entitled  *  Elements  of 
Chemistry  applied  to  Medicine  and  the  Arts.'  This  work 
was  many  times  republished.  From  time  to  time  he  piU>- 
liidied  le^iea  on  varioos  departments  of  medicine. 
In  1881  he  comneneed  the  paUication  of  a  course  of  '  Lec- 
tarea  on  Legal  Medicine,'  whidi  was  completed  In  1623. 
Another  senes  of  lectures  on  the  treatioent  of  persons 
poisoned  or  asphjrxiated,  was  published  in  1818.  In  1830, 
conjointly  with  M.  Leseor,  he  published  a  work  '  On  the 
Appearancai  presented  by  I>ead  Bodies  after  Exhumation, 
I>Fowning,  Suffocation  in  Cesspools,  or  by  Gases.'  He  was 
alao  one  of  the  editors  of  tbe '  Nouvean  DicUonnaire  des 
Termes  deMe'decine,  Chiror;gie,X^uu3naGie,PhyBqae,Chimie, 
Histoire  Naturelle,'  &c. 

Hu  greatest  woric  on  medical  jurisprudence  was  his 
*  Traits  de  MMecine  Legale,'  in  4  vols.,  and  published  from 
183S  to  1847.  His  special  papers  on  poisoning  are  very 
namexous,  and  those  on  the  absOTptionof  lead,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, silver,  anenie,  and  other  metals,  are  most  valuable 
contributitau  to  toxicology.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  public  health,  and  wrote  a  little  work  vor- 
titled  *  Hygienic  Precepts  for  the  Use  of  Children  in  Primary 
Schools'  (1845).  One  of  his  last  papers  was  'On  the  Pec^ 
nicions  Effects  of  Tobacco,  and  the  Danger  of  Smoking 
Havannah  Cigars."   He  died  in  the  month  of  March  1853. 

ORO  CITY.   [Calitornia,  S.  2.] 

ORONTIACE^,  a  natural  order  of  Endogenous  Plants, 
under  which  Lindley,  in  his  '  Vegetable  Kin^om,*  includes 
the  Aeorince  of  Link  and  other  authors.  This  order  em- 
braces tbe  genera  CaUa,  OrorUitm,  and  Aeorue,  which  are 
the  types  of  three  separate  tribes.  They  are  related  to  Jua- 
eacece,  lAliaeeeB,  Piperaceee,  and  Aracece.  It  contains  13 
genera  and  70  species.  Some  of  the  species  are  used  by  man. 
^mfOoearpuM^aHAu,  the  Skunk  Cabbage,  yields  a  fcetid 
volatile  oiL  The  Bootatocki  of  C^a  jxi/Mfris  are  eatable. 


ORTHAOORISCUS,  a  genus  of  Fleetogna^KKis  ¥iAm, 
belon^ng  to  the  Aunily  GyomodontidtB.  On  account  of  tbdr 
XDnndform  t^  spedes  are  called  Sun-Fisbee.  The  genus  ha 
the  following  chuacters : — Jaws  undivided,  forming  a  cuttis 
edge ;  body  flompressed,  deep  for  its  length,  short,  truncate^ 
without  spines ;  tail  short  and  very  high  verticall^r ;  i«J»  et 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  and  pmnted,  both  aiuted  at  th 
caudal  fin  at  the  base.  Two  qteciea  of  this  ciuioiis  geoB 
have  been  taken  on  the  Kitish  eoaita. 

O.  moia,  the  Short  Sun-Fish,  the  Htdebot,  altlMnigt  aOj 
occasionalljr  see^bas  been  takm  around  all  the  mon»4 
Great  Britun.  When  observed  in  our  seas  they  have  ffot- 
rally  appeared  as  though  they  were  dead  or  dyiny,  and  fiotf- 
ing  along  on  one  aide,  presenting  the  broad  «arface  of  & 
other  side  to  view.    This  seems  to  be  a  natmal  positiaii. 

O.  oblonfftu,  Oblong  Sun-Fish,  Oblong  Tetrode,  Tm- 
oAai  Son-Fish.  This  fiiui  is  lai;geE,  longer,  tad.  ma  tta 
the  hut. 

(Yarrell,  £riti$h  IHthes.) 

OSCILLATOaiA.  [Alojb.] 

OSMERUS.  [Salhomoa.] 

OSSEOUS  TISSUE.   [Tissocs,  Oioakio,  ^.  1.1 

OSSOLI,  MARCHIONESS.  [Foubb,  S.  U.,  S.  2.} 

OTAGO.  [Zuuhd,  Nbw,jSL2.3 

OTLEY.  fToBUHiaBj 

OTTAWA,  a  citv  of  Canada,  pnviondy  called  Bytm. 
[Bttowm,  jSI  8,  to  which  the  present  notice,  founded  on  ■« 

recent  information,  is  subsidiary.}  The  original  namen 
derived  from  Colonel  By,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  EngiiiMB^ 
whom  the  British  government  in  18S7  commisBoBed  b 
superintend  the  eonstmction  of  tbe  Rideaa  Canal.  Bytm 
in  1854  was  constituted  a  city,  and  the  name  was  ebai^ 
to  Ottawa.  A  disagreement  haVing  ariaea  between  tie 
inhabitants  of  Canada  West  and  Canada  East  respecti^Ae 
seat  of  the  Provincial  Government,  tbe  matter 
to  the  decision  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  stated  to  ban 
chosen  Ottawa  as  the  future  capital  of  the  United  ProriKa 
of  Canada,  llie  situation  is  central  for  the  whole  of  Caaaih, 
and  haa  commanication  by  river,  cuul,  or  railway,  eastsaidi 
wiUi  Montrttl  and  Quebec  and  westwardi  with  tbe  Detast 
River,  through  K'"c^*tnj  Toronto^  Hamilton,  and  Chatfam 
[Canada,^.  2.;| 

Ottawa  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ridean  Kie 
into  the  Ottawa,  67  miles  W.  from  the  conflaence  of  tk 
Ottawa  with  the  St,  Lawrence.  At  tbe  western  ertreoitr 
of  the  city  are  the  celebrated  Chaudicm  Falls,  tmsnipiSH 
in  America  except  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  diy  is  ii 
Canada  West,  but  a  suspension  bridge  erected  by  the  Ft*- 
vincial  Government  just  below  the  Chaudidre  Falls  ^tia 
the  foaming  mau  of  water,  and  unites  Canada  West  wi& 
Canada  East ;  it  is  called  Uie  Union  Bridge.  The  Ridess 
Canal  divides  the  city  into  Upper  Tovm  and  Lower  Tovs, 
entering  the  Ottawa  by  eight  magnificent  stone  locks :  and  a 
maauva  bridge  of  cut  stone,  ern^  by  the  Roytd  Sappn 
and  MinecB,  erosses  the  Rideaa  Canal.  At  the  north-eat 
end  of  the  city  are  two  other  falls,  ^which  the  Rites 
River  pours  itself  into  the  Ottawa,  the  water-poww  kr 
driving  mills  or  machinoy  is  immense  on  both  aide*  of  flt 
Ottawa,  and  manufactories  of  varions  kfada  have  ab«^ 
been  established. 

The  city  is  well  laid  oat,  the  streets  wide  and  regular,  lb 
houses  mosQy  of  stone,  and  the  principal  quarters  are  ligfatai 
with  gas.  There  are  already  several  good  hotels.  Tk 
population  now  exceeds  10,000.  The  principal  cotnnKn 
consists  of  lumber  (timber  in  logs  and  sqnaiBd).  of  wbid 
from  10  to  18  millions  of  cubic  feet  are  annuidly  broo^ 
down  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributary  riven.  The  Hnll  iroa- 
mines,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  are  worked  BBccesi- 
fiUW.  The  value  of  aaseaaad  property  m  1856  waa  3^300,OW 
doUara,  Ottawa  zetoms  one  tnemW  to  the  LegialatiTC 
AssemUy.  It  has  oraunumication  daily  by  ateuMis  wtt 
Moatreu  and  Kingston,  and  1^  rdlway  twiee  a  day  vitk 
Prescott,  en  the  left  bank  of  St  Lawrence  (54  miles),  what 
a  cotmection  is  formed  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Juulway. 
OtUwa  is  distant  296  miles  W.&W.  from  Quebec,  ISA  mika 
W.  from  Montreal,  95  miles  NJNJE.  from  Kingstm, and  S3I 
miles  N.E.  from  Toronto. 

OTTRELITE.   [Mwehaioot,  S.1.\ 

OUUE,  a  kingdom  of  Hindnstan,  is  boonded  S.  by  i^Tliba- 
bad,  N.  bv  Nepaul,  E.by  Bahar,  and  W.  by  Delhi.  As 
greatest  length  south-south-east  to  north-north-west  is 
about  SOO  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  east  by  north  to 
west  by  sonUi  is  aboBt|^j^^  |^9.,^^The  ^estimated 
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at  26,000  aqgan  mUaa.  The  popaliika  is  utiiutid  at 

fi,O0O,OOO. 

Ooda  vai  lonanlf  i  soubah,  or  anbwdinata  gOTCnznei^ 
of  the  Moguls  dommioai.  By  wumi  treatiw  bstwwn  too- 
temre  ymen  and  the  Eaat  India  Company,  Oads  becanw 
on*  of  thoM  deprndent  states  ow  vhieh  tha  British  gorarn- 
neiit  have  aapreme  poUtical  control.  In  1819  the  reiniiiiK 
prince  renounced  his  nominal  allegiance  to  the  TAogall  and 
aasamed  tfie  title  of  King.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1856, 
the  Ifarqois  of  Dalhonsie,  goveinor^eneial,  announced  by 
piodamaticHi  the  deposiUon  of  the  King  of  Oade,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oade  to  the  British  possessions 
in  India.  The  King  of  Oade  was  granted  an  annnal  pension 
of  twelve  lacks  of  ntpees  (120,000^).  Oude  forms  a  portion 
of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The  geneial  character  of  the 
coontiy,  and  the  capitid  city,  Lnwutw,  axe  aoticed  suder 
HnioasTiir. 

OITDINOT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS,  DUKE  OF  BBO- 
GIG,  Hanhal  of  Fiance,  and  Onnd  OfBcar  of  tlie  Legion  of 
Hononr,  was  bom  on  the  Snd  (aome  Inomi^ien  st^  ttie 
SSth)  of  April,  1767,  at  Bar-mr-Omun.  Having  diosen  the 
career  of  a  ■oldier,  in  oppodtion  to  his  father's  wishes,  he 
juned  the  r^ment  of  Medoc  in  1783 ;  bnt  parental  infla- 
enca  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  army  four  yean 
after.  The  general  call  to  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution revived  his  martial  spirit,  aad  on  offering  himself  as  a 
Toluiteer  in  1791,  his  former  service  at  once  procured  him  a 
battalion.  In  September  1792  Oadinot  defended  the  fort  of 
Bitscb  against  the  Prussians,  whom  he  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  After  this,  the  goveniment  of  the  Girondists  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Picardy,  left  vacant 
by  its  former  colonel,  whom  the  Jacobin  excesses  of  the  day 
had  induced  to  emigrate.   At  daybreak  on  the  Snd  of  June, 

1794,  bong  stationed  at  a  distant  outpost,  the  Anstdans  fell 
in  great  numbers  npoa  his  r^;iment ;  but  ne  held  lua  ground 
for  ten  honra  against  a  corps  estimated  at  10,000  strong. 
SuToonded  by  the  enemy's  entire  cavalry,  he  formed  hia 
men  into  a  square,  repulsed  every  charge  of  their  cuirassiers, 
till  at  length,  having  opened  a  passage  through  them  with 
£xed  bayonets,  he  effected  his  junction  with  the  main  army, 
his  lines  never  once  having  been  broken.  Instantly  raised 
to  a  brigade  for  this  inlrepid  conduct,  he  was  sent  to  besiege 
Trdveti,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  1794  captured  the  town  by 
a  skilful  manoeuvre.  He  next  received  orders  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Rhin-et-Moselle,  which  he  did  on  the  1^  of 
September.    During  a  desperate  mgbt-attack,  October  14, 

1795,  he  was  dieabkd  by  five  sabre-cnta ;  and  having  fitinted 
Irom  the  lose  of  blood,  was  Ukea  prisoner  by  the  Anitiiain. 
BflilKsed  by  exchai^  a  few  months  later,  he  jnned  Momn'a 
anny  in  1796,  distingniahed  himself  at  the  battles  of  N<wd^ 
lingen  and  Donanwerth,  captured  several  fortressei  on  the 
Danube,  and  was  again  most  severdy  wounded  at  Ingolstadt. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1797,  he  altadced  the  emigrant  army 
ofConde  b^ore  ConsUnce,  and  penetrated  into  the  town, 
in  spite  of  a  second  erapt  of  Anatijans  by  which  it  was 
defended. 

Oudinot  was  created  a  general  of  division,  April  12, 1799 ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  contributed  effectually  to  the  great 
victory  of  Zurich.  Being  subsequently  appomted  head  of 
the  staff  in  Maisena's  army,  he  shared  with  that  commander 
the  daugen  and  snfferings  of  ihe  seige  of  Genoa.  Twice 
daring  the  siege  he  succeeded  in  passing  throu^  the  Englidi 
Uoekading  fieet,  bearing  with  him  Mas8ena*a  despatches  to 
Snciiet.  In  1800,  as  head  of  the  staff  under  Brane,  he 
obtained  fresh  hauravs  at  the  battle  of  Posolo  and  the  pas- 
•1^  cf  the  Mincio.  The  First  Consul  was  so  highly  satisfied 
vith  Ondioot's  condoct  on  these  oceanons  that  he  presented 
him  with  a  sword  of  honour,  to  which  he  added  one  of  the 
inecea  of  cannon  captnied  from  the  enemy  by  Oadinot  him- 
self. At  ihe  openmg  of  the  campaign  of  1805  N^Ieon 
formed  a  pickea  corps  of  grenadiers,  the  oommand  of  which 
he  intmsted  to  Oadinot,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time 
with  the  grand  cordon  ot  the  L^on  of  Honour.  At  the 
head  of  bis  grenadiers  he  was  the  first  to  enter  Vienna ;  he 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  ]>anube,  though  undermined  and 
defended  with  180  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Ondinot  waa 
likewise  present  at  Aostarlitx. 

The  following  year  he  took  possession  of  the  connties  of 
Ke&Cch&tel  and  Yalengen,  relinqaished  by  Prussia ;  and 
daxvag  hi*  govenunent  eoneiliated  the  inhabitants  1^  hia 
libar^tr  and  disinterastednest.  Bafonhe  left  his  office, 
the  but^iem  of  Nenfehfttel  evinced  th«r  esteem  by  a  poblic 
addreaa  and  the  preesnt  ^  a  nrnd.  After  the  bottlo  of 


Jena,  October  14^  1806.  he  marched  into  Poland^  and  gained 
the  victory  of  Oatrolenka,  February  6,  1807.  Tlie  Emperor 
Jii^oleon  now  made  him  a  count,  to  which  he  annexed  a 
dotatioii  of  a  miUion  of  francs.  Bnt  the  14th  of  June  1807, 
the  iMKBing  ef  Friedland,  was  the  most  signal  of  his  lift.  Oa 
that  fanona  ground,  with  hia  single  corps,  he  dieeked  for 
many  hours  the  advance  of  the  whole  Bastian  arnr ;  and 
after  the  aacnfioe  of  half  his  men,  enabled  Napolson  te 
come  np  in  time  to  win  one  of  hia  gnateet  battles.  Meeting 
the  graeral  after  the  action.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  with 
unusual  emotion,  "  General,  yon  nave  done  wooden  j  but 
wherever  yon  ate  my  only  fear  is  for  yourself."  This  in- 
cident has  aittoe  afforded  a  subject  forone  of  Hwace  Vmiet'a 
best  pictures. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1809  the  reputation  of 
Ondinot  was  fully  sustained ;  for  a^  the  death  of  Mardial 
Lannes,  at  Essling,  the  second  ocwps,  fonoerlv  commanded 
by  him,  was  oonfored  upon  Oudinot  in  these  flattering 
terms  t~-f  Gitm  to  too,  as  a  general,  tried  in  a  bondred 
fights,  in  which  mpui  skill  and  intrepidi^  have  been  d&H 
played.*  After  the  battle  of  Wagiam,  OncBnot  leeeiTCd  the 
raaishal'k  bftton,  with  the  title  of  X>dn  of  B^o,  and  a 
pension  of  100,000  franca.  In  1810,  Louia  Bonaparte,  Umd 
of  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  hia  imperial  brother,  threw 
off  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  clandestinely  left  Holland. 
Upon  this  defection  Hushtl  Ondinot  was  ordered  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  conntty;  he  fixed  hia  faead- 
qnarters  accordingly  at  Amsterdam.  In  this  goveinm«it  ho 
continued  nearly  two  years,  exhibiting  great  capacity  and 
jnstiee,  and  winning  the  good  report  of  the  Dutch  people  by 
his  integrity  and  concih^oiy  behaviour. 

Throuhoat  the  whtde  of  tte  subsequent  campaigna  of 
181S,  1613^  and  1814,  the  name  of  Marshal  Ondinot  re- 
appears with  nndiminiahed  hononr,  as  me  <rf  the  best- 
trained  aad  BOat  efficieiit  of  the  imperial  battd  of  genenb. 
After  the  first  abdication  he  eabmitted  to  flie  restored 
Bonrbons,  stedfssUy  adliered  to  tinir  cause  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  was  loaded  with  &vours  by  Loms  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.  In  1683  he  aooompanied  the  Duke  ef 
Angooleme  in  hia  expedition  fat  the  re<«irt:^iBhment  of  tiie 
King  of  Spain.  Ho  was  appointed  governor  of  the  In- 
valides  in  184S,  and  died  at  Paris,  September  27,  1847,  in 
his  eighty-first  year,  having  beeu  upwards  of  uxty-fonr 
years  in  the  French  army. 

The  marshal's  eldest  son,  Nichc^ss-Charles- Victor,  the 
present  Duke  of  Rugio,  conmianded  the  French  army  sent 
in  1849  to  support  the  authority  of  the  present  pope  in  the 
Rmnan  states.  His  younger  aon,  an  officer  of  grut  promise, 
ftll  into  an  ambnsh  in  the  late  wars  in  Africa,  and  was  killed 
by  the  AiabsL  June  26, 1839. 

OUTLAWKY.  Outlawry,  in  civil  suits,  was  of  two 
kinds,  that  on  mane  process,  and  that  on  final  process.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  compel  the  appearance  of  a 
defendant  who  could  not  be  served  with  a  wnt,  and  it  was 
consequently  alwaya  reversed  on  application  to  the  Court, 
and  the  defendant  appearing  to  the  action.  A  simple 
method  of  proceeding  agunst  a  defendant,  or  rather  of 
enabling  a  plaintiff  to  obtain  judgment  by  default  when  the 
defend^t  does  not  appear,  having  been  provided  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedare  Act,  1862,  outlawry  on  mesne 
process  is  by  that  statute  abolished.  Outlawry  on  final  pro- 
cess may  still  be  obtained  against  a  judgment  debtor,  bat 
there  are  so  man^  othu  means  of  strmping  him  of  all  his 
property,  that  thia  mode  of  proceeding  is  ranly  leaorted  to  in 
practice. 

OVEM  (Gray),  a  sub-tribe  of  the  fiibe  Botina  and  family 
SovidoB.  It  includes  the  common  Sheep  and  a^ed  speciea. 
The  following  is  Dr.  J.  E.  Gmy's  definitioi  of  this  frunily : — 
Forehead  flab  or  concave.  The  horns  are  more  or  less  spiral, 
wider  than  deep  at  the  base,  and  slightly  annulated  in  mat. 
The  females  are  often  hornless.  The  skull  has  a  more  ot 
leas  deep  rounded  suborbital  pit,  withoat  any  fissure ;  the 
masseteric  ridge  ascending  high  b^ore  tiie  orbit ;  the  auditory 
bulla  small ;  the  basioccipital  flat,  more  or  less  expanded 
anteriorily  1^  the  extension  of  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles, 
the  posterior  ones  small ;  the  cntting-teeth  are  nearly  equal- 
siied  and  shelving ;  and  there  are  no  supplemental  lobes  to 
the  grinders.  The  hool^  are  triangular,  and  being  shallow 
behind,  Uiey  han  diatiaet  interdigiUl  foaam.  Malea  emitting 
no  stench. 

The  genera  inelnded  in  1^  &mily  are— 
1.  Ovis.  Crumen  distinct.  Toil  ekmgated.  Bkin  oovered 
with  wool  or  adprassed  hair.  r^i-\rf\^> 
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S.  Cafkotii.   Cnunen  diiiinet.         vdry  thoit.  Bkin 
eoTered  with  thick  h&ir,  eoTering  the  wool. 

3.  PsRDooTiB.   Crnom  none.    Tail  rath«r  elongated. 

Forehead  convex.   Skin  oovend  with  thick  lutir. 

4.  Amhatraodb.   Cramen  none.   Tail  laUier  elongated. 

Forehead  concave.  Skin  covered  with  sbert  hair, 
and  elongated  toft  of  hair. 

Ovis  Ari*a,  the  Comufecm  Sheep,  is  anbjeei  to  great  variety, 
and  many  of  iti  formt  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  apeetei. 
Dr.  Gray,  in  the '  Britieh  Moaeam  Catalegne,*  enomeratea  «o 
leu  than  33  variatiei  of  thii  a|>eeiee. 

In  the  article  Sbxbt  the  rabjeot  is  treated  chiefly  vitli  Te- 
feranee  to  farming  and  granog.  We  her*  preeent  a  few  of 
the  varieties  which  are  more  interesting  to  the  xoolagist.  The 
fiheep  is  one  of  those  animkls  wlM«h  man  has  domeatieated, 
and  which,  tike  the  hon*,  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  ox,  is  Bnbjeet  to 
the  greateat  ponble  varietf .  Tbcee  varieties  have  fceen  often 
Aeecribed  as  specifn ;  but  the  nvat  distingaii^ed  zoolegista  of 
the  ptesant  day  ragard  all  the  forma  of  OvU  ae  belonging  to 
the  tpeeiee  0.  Aria. 

The  following  ii  a  Utt  of'  the  varietiei  from  the  '  Britiah 
Museom  Catalogue ' : — 

1.  The  Spanish  Sheep.  It  ia  the  Otfii^uMfiAw  of  Linn. ; 
called  also  the  Merino  Sheep  and  the  British  Middle-Wooled 
Bheep. 

2.  The  Commm  Sheep  (Ovif  fwKew,  LinQ.;  O.  Galliea, 
Desm.;  O.  braehyunu,  PaUas;  O.  i^ura,  fiehr^.) :  the 
Homlesa  Sheep  (O.  AngUcaiut,  lian.).  Of  thia  variety  there 
are  nomerons  forms,  aach  aa  the  Hoggs  Bheep  and  Shetland 
Sheep,  the  Sonthdown  Bheep,  the  Old  Liocoln  Sheep,  the 
Romney  Marsh  She^,  the  (Jobwold  Sheep,  the  New  Lei- 
cester Sheep,  the  Cheyiot  Sheep,  the  Old  Teeawater  Sheep, 
the  Improved  Teeawater  Sheep,  the  Dnnky  Sheep,  the  Zet- 
land and  Orkn^  Sheep,  the  Welsh  Moontaiu  Sheep,  the 
Soft-Wooled  Sheep  of  Wales,  the  Wicklow  Mountain  Sheep, 
the  Kwry  Sheep,  the  Exmoor  Sheep,  the  Black-Faced  Sheep, 
the  Black-Faced  Heath-Sheep,  and  the  Baaa  or  Booth  (Otru 
PoUi,  Blyth). 

3.  The  BarwaU  Sheep,  (Ariu)  Bdradl,  Hodseoa; 
(hit  Bantal,  Hodgson ;  O.  Ammonoidsij  var.  1,  Gray.  It  in- 
habits Nepaol. 

4.  The  Hnniah  Bheep  (Oris  Himia,  Hodgs.) ;  The 
Hoonia,  or  Black-Faced  Sheep  of  Tibet  Also  a  native  of 
NepauL 

5.  The  Cago  (Ovis  Caaia,  Hodgs.) ;  the  Kago,  or  Tame 
Sheep  of  Cabal  region ;  the  Cage  Sheep  of  Qmy.  A  native 
of  Nepaol. 

6.  The  Seling.    A  native  of  Nepaol. 

7.  The  Cummhar  Sheep  of  Mysore. 

8.  The  Sheep  called  Ofir&r  in  India. 

9.  The  Dukhao  (Deccan)  Shew. 

10.  The  West^Indian  Sheep. 

11.  The  Brazilian  Sheep. 

12.  The  Demerara  %eep. 

13.  The  South  AoicricaD  Sheep  <Ovi»  Arim,  R^urar). 

14.  The  Smooth-Haired  Sheep  (O.  A/ricaiMU,Uay  i  O. 
^thiopica,  Chariot ;  O.  Afrietma,  Sloaue). 

Ifi.  The  African  Sheep,  {O.  Qvimeentit;  A.  lonffipeKt 
Desm. ;  Caper  Mambrintu)  ;  the  Sheep  of  Sahara. 

16.  The  Ooinea  Sheep  (Belier  et  Brebia  doa  Jndea,  Boffon  ; 
O.  A.  GfuisueiMt,  Scbreb.). 

17.  The  Morvaiit  de  la  Chine,  Bnffen. 

18.  The  Shaymbliar  Sheep  of  Mysow. 
10.  The  Sheep  of  Zeyla,  of  Bockingfaam. 

20.  The  Fezian  Sheep,  of  Bennett,  from  Tripoli. 
31.  The  St.  Helena  Sheep. 

23.  The  Morocco  Sheep  {0.  A,  Nimida,  H.  Smith). 
23.  The  Congo  Sheep  {O.  A.  Oomgettnt,  H.  Smith). 
34.  The  Angola  Sheep  (O.  A.  Angoltnsii,  H.  Smith). 
26.  The  Zanu  or  Goitred  Sbem  (O.  A.  Steatinim,  H. 
Smith). 

26.  The  Ixalofl  (ImoIus  proiaion,  Ogilbyj  O.Ixalm,  Son- 
devall). 

27.  The  Cretan  Bheep  (O.  Strtptiemu,  S»y;O.A.  Stnp- 
tieeroi,  Schreh. ;  O.  Cretmsit,  JonaL ;  dapra  Crwttnna, 
Brisson;  Streptictrat  G'etiea,  Besch.f  Belier  et  Brebia  de 
Valachie,  Boffou  j  Zackl  of  the  Aoatriaoa ;  Wallachian  Sheep 
of  Bewick). 

28.  The  Lone- Tailed  Sheep  of  RaaBia(0.  longieaudaiut, 

Brisson;  O.  Dolichura  seu  Tacherietsica,  Pallas). 

S9.  The  Broad-Tailed  Sheep  (O  laiieaudaUu,  ErxL,  GeofF., 
•  Mem.  Egypt,' [  Lesson,  '  Comp.  Bnffbn,"  x.312;  O.lati- 
eauda  platj/cer9»  t.  Arabica,  Linn.;  10.  Tunica,  Charlet; 


0.  oauda  ehtta,  Lndi^).   It  is  a  native  of  Baihaiy.  Here 

are  several  forms  of  this  variety,  of  which  the  following  are 
most  prominent :— The  Fat-Romped  Sheep  {0.  Steatcmga, 
Pallas  ;  the  Tartarian  Sheep  of  Bewick)  ;  the  Peisian  uheep 
(O.  A,  eeaitdattu,  OeofT.)  ;  the  FaUTailed  Sheep  (O.  A.  mo- 
croMreuf ,  Sehieb.) ;  the  Aora  Fiyel,  or  Abysaiiuan  Bheep ;  the 
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Bocharian  Shaep  (O.  Bacharioa,  Pallas) ;  the  Tibetan  Sheep 
(O.  Tkibetaniu.  Fischer)  ;  the  Cape  Sheep  (0.  Gapuuu, 
Endeb.) ;  the  Sheep  of  Belkah. 

30.  The  Many-Homed  Sheep  {O.  polyea-atiu,  linn.).  It 
is  also  called  the  Four-Homed  Aam,  and  the  Douba  Shacp. 
It  is  a  natiTS  of  Napanl. 

31.  The  Pochia,  or  Hindnatan  Domba  (O.  pmekm, 
Hodgaon). 

32.  The  fibort-Tatled  Sheep  (O.araa^fwnknaltf,  Pallia). 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Russia. 

33.  The  Sheep  of  Taitary.  They  are  aaid  to  Mt  bows 
like  a  dog. 

Thegenna  Caprooit  embracea  the  following  specie*  s— 

C.  Vvjimi,  the  Sha,  or  Koch.  It  is  the  Moontain  Sbs^tl 
the  nortK  of  India,  and  is  found  in  Tibet. 

C.  crieittalit,  the  Armenian  Sheep.  It  is  the  .^IpwirM 
JAummh  of  lUlas  j  the  Ovi*  Miuimon  of  BiwuiL  It  ia  a 
native  of  Armenia. 

C.  Mmimon,  the  MonfloiL  Thia  animal  has  a  ■saltitod* 
of  arynonyms.  It  ia  the  Copra  Amman  of  Idoiuea;^  aad 
the  Om*  JftuMMM  and  O.  Mumcn  of  other  aathora.  It  is 
the  Wild  Bheep  and  Siberian  Ooat  of  Pennant.  It  ia  foond 
in  CyproB,  CJUidia,  and  Conica.  For  figure  of  Moofloa,  see 
Snaip,  p.  35fi. 

C.AmmotrasniM,A,  2Vvifrs£EipAttV,the  Aoodad  of  the  Moon  4tt 
Barbaiy  and  the  Kebaeh  of  the  Aiabiaaa^  is  a  native  of  North 
Africa.   For  figure,  see  Goat,  where  U  ta  namad  Jaal  Goat. 

C.  Ocmadenm,  the  Taye  or  Big  Horn.  It  ia  the  Ovia  asoa- 
tamu  of  OeoSroy;  and  a  variety,  the  O.  CaHfomiama  of 
Dooglaa.  Dr.  Gray  says  it  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
An"^An  of  Northern  fiiboia. 

There  ia  only  one  apeciea  of  Pamdoit,  the  P.  Nakoor,  the 
Nahoor  Nervate  or         It  ia  a  native  of  Nepaol. 

C.  ArgaUt,  the  Argali.  It  is  the  ^aa#ra«  Argali  at 
Pallas,  and  often  confounded  with  the  foraer.  It  ia  a  native 
of  Siberia.   Dr.  Gray  aays  of  thia  species — 

"The  Nyana  or  Bambheraa,  or  Wild  Sheep,  aaldoBt  or 
navor  cross  the  Hemachal,  the  Indian  side  of  wluch  rang*  ia 
the  special  habitat  of  the  Nahoors,  while  to  the  north  and 
west  beyond  Thibet  oar  animal  is  r^laced  by  other  species, 
so  that  Thibet  may  be  considered  aa  the  apecial  habitat  of 
one  apeetaa  (Chit  Ainmoftidei),  and  the  plateaox  north  of 
Thibet  aa  far  aa  the  Altai  of  another  {Ovit  Ammm),  cited 
aa  typea  of  the  tne  ovine  form  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  aix  aorta  of  tane  aheep  of  Thibet  and  the  Snb-Uimalayan 
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all  wiflKwit  mgUbt  wMMt  tiw  i— niliri  dawoUn  cl  tint 

fonzL 

"  There  ai«  wnnl  8p«d«  that  mnr  b*  oonfiRuidad  imdtr 
fhis  bead :  the  Siberian  Avgall  ii  Amu  ia  the  moit  novthera 

eirt  of  that  country,  and  it  ia  pniiMj  diAnot  from  tt« 
tmalavan  aaim&l ;  bat  I  hare  not  been  Able  to  disoortt 
tay  difference  between  tlw  apecimeii  Iveeived  inn  Mr. 
Hodgaon  and  those  lAiek  were  maA  &Mn  ttbaiU  by  the 
Rnanan  natnralist.** 
OVER  rCriBsHniB.} 

OVERSEER.  The  datleif  «f  oveMeert  hate  Vf  nwent 
fltstntes  been  ettended  and  modified  in  TUiona  matters  of 
detxQ ;  bat  the  oiitlhie  of  their  datlaa  pjva  ander  Oter- 
auti,  vol.  xrii.,  p.  iO,  ia  itill  snfficiebthr  aoosraAe,  no  ^tem- 
time  being  of  saffirient  moment  to  call  fOT  eommenti 

OTERTON.  [FLumHiW!.] 

OTERWBO,  DR.  ADOLF,  waa  bora  Joly  M,  1883,  in 
the  ci^  of  Hambarg.  He  was  ednBrted  at  the  Vnivetrily 
df  Bonn,  and  afterwaida  at  the  UniraTrify  of  BeriiDj  vhen 
ke  took  his  degree.  Hia  ficVoarifc  atndjr  ma  ceolm;  whieh 
he  potened  fai  aome  ywn.  In  1849,  «he&  Mr.  fiidkardsoa, 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  goremment,  was  preparing  to 
nndeitiJA  a  joarney  to  Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Afiica,  Dr. 
Orerw^  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Berth  were  selected  to  feccom-" 
panj  him,  in  order  to  make  scientifio  obeervationa.  An  so* 
eoont  Of  this  expedition  ia  given  under  Amici,  S.  fi.  Dr. 
Overwe^  died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  8^.  SO,  1868,  at 
Madoan],  about  ten  miles  east  from  Koka,  and  Hear  wesU 
etn  dioxe  «f  Lake  Tchad. 


OVIS.  [Otu.] 
OX-LIP.   [Paiin>L&,  iSr.  1.] 
0X-T0Net7E.  [Bbumihthu,  ^.  S.] 
OXAHIC  ACID.  [CasMMTaT,  S.  8.] 
OXYOOCODS^  a  gattos  of  Plaota  belonging  to  till*  lutiral 
enkr  EHcattoi. 

O-ptUmttrit,  the  Enalidi  Crtabmrr,  is  tnmi  wild  abnn- 
dantty  is  the  fans  <d  Noifblh,  LinoMnshire,  and  many  otiier 
parts  ef  Engkad,  always  by  the  aid*  of  littie  rills,  and  not 
among  stagnant  water ;  it  iua  alendar  traiUog  thread-like 
ahrabby  ahoota,  clothed  with  tiny  fineat  leav^  aad  haS  a 
9-parted  piak  c«raUa  with  the  acnnsnta  dnn>*pointed  and 
tamed  book.  The  frait  is  a  rodnd  aaatere  red  oeny,  which 
makes  excellent  tarts  and  me  the  many  kinds  of  nar- 
Bialado.  The  Rassiaa  exanberries  of  the  shops  are  bcvne 
by  this  tpanm.  Hay  dift  iiot  gatband  till  after  the  die- 
of  wnitar.  Naair  St.  FeteiiabBr^  the  oranbany 
ia  so  CB—on,  tliat  tho  now  is  staaned  crimson  1^ 
baniaa  onahad  to  pieOea  by  tha  passage  af  aladgea  «nr 
them. 

O.  mtieroeorpiUj  the  Ameiicaa  Cranbeny,  is  very  lilra  the 
other,  bat  ita  teavea,  flowers,  and  frait  are  larger ;  and  the 
iMtar  hoa  a  wum  madioiaal  taste.  It  ia  imported  from  i3u 
United  States  in  hogibeada,  in  cMnidanble  qnaatity,  and 
aaed  for  the  same  pnrpsass  as  the  o&ar ;  bat  it  la  eosmaffad 
of  inferior  qBalib*. 

OXYaEN.   [Cbb«ist*t,  <Sr.  1.1 

020KSR1T&  lMmnMwn,,S.l.} 


PAdlflAN  C0RPUSCULB8.  [Tttsott,  Omabw,  jR  1.] 

PAGRUS.  fPAOSLlDH.] 

PAIGNTON.  [DsvoHSHialLl 
PAINSHAW.  TDifRHAH.l 

PAIXHAN8,  HENRI-JOBBPH,  Oenefal  of  Artillery  In 
the  Frendi  army,  was  bom  Jannarr  Sfi,  1763,  at  Mets,  ih 
the  French  department  of  Moselle.  He  received  instrnetioh 
in  the  Ecole  Polytechniqae,  and  having  entered  the  artillery, 
lose  by  anccessive  gradations  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
nltimately  of  General.  He  was  alao  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  dnamber  of  Depaties,  and  spdca  oeeaaionaUy-on  anb- 
jects  comiectad  irith  thO  ainif  and  na«y.  Sentnl  of  hia 
qieeehea  in  the  chamber  have  been  pnUiahedj  as  well  as  ^ 
nlnaUe  works  qaoted  hereafter.  Gdnetal  Pafxhaba  died 
Aagoat  19,  1864,  on  his  domain  at  Joay-att-Arehea,  near 
Uetz. 

General  Paixbana  made  important  improvements  in  the 
eonattndioB  of  heavr  ordnance,  and  also  in  the  projectflea, 
in  the  carri^es,  and  in  the  mode  of  working  the  gang.  The 
^^zhans-guns  are  especially  adapted '  for  the  projeetiofl  of 
shells  and  hollow  shot,  and  were  first  adopted  in  France 
aboat  the  year  1824.  Similar  pieces  of  ordnance  have  since 
been  introdaced  into  the  British  service.  They  are  saitable 
either  for  ships  of  war,  or  for  fortresses  which  defend  coasts. 
The  original  Paixhans-gcin  was  9  fbet  4  inches  long,  aod 
weighed  nearly  74  (wts.  The  bore  waa  S8  centimetres  (8^ 
inches  nearly).  By  jodicionsdistribntion'of  tEemetalitwas 
so  moeh  atro^stbenM  abent  thct  ebagiber,  or  idace  of  charge, 
that  it  e<mld  bear  firing  with  sojid  dwt  weif^ing  from  86  to 
88  lbs.,  or  witii  luJlov  shot  weighing  aboat  60  Iba.  The 
charge  varied  from  10  Iba.  IS  oz.  to  18  lbs.  of  powder. 
General  Paixhans  was  one  of  the  first  to  recommend 
i^lindro-cmiical  projectiles,  aa  having  the  advantage  of  en- 
i»>anteriag  less  resistance  from  the'  air  than  ronnd  balls,  hav- 
ing a  more  direct  flight,  and  striking  the  object  aimed  at 
with  much  greater  force,  when  discharged  from  a  piece  of 
eqaal  colibrsi  whether  maaket  or  great  gnn.  As  large  ships 
of  war,  particalarly  thjae-deckqd  shjps,  offer  a  mark  which 
can  hardrr  be  missed,  even  at  considerable  distances,  and  as 
their  wooden  walls  are  so  thick  and  strong  that  a  shell  pro- 
jected horizontally  conld  not  paaathrongh  tham,  an  explosion 
taking  {tiace  would  prodnee  the  deitraotive  effisets  of  spring- 
iag  a  mme,  and  fiir  exceeding  thoae  of  a  ahell  projectBd  ver- 
tically, and  actini^  by  eoncnaaion  or  peronaaion.  In  acoord- 
aaee  with  theoe  viawa,  Ganaral  ^iuans  recommended  the 
naa  of  aoiaUer  shipa  canying  heanar  gana  aaitd>le  for  prcK 


Jectbi|^  diella  and  hollow  ahot ;  and  advised  Us  government 
to  avoid  the  construction  oF  Inge  ships,  and  the  equipment 
of  any  dnp  for  aheU-firing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  expose  her 
to  the  great  risk  of  being  blown  up  by  her  own  masses  of 
amtannitlon.  Paixhans-gdna  were  used  in  Uie  Russian  ships 
of  war  which  attacked  the  Tarkish  fleet  in  the  roadstead  of 
Sinope,  and  their  powerful  effects  were  made  manifest  by  the 
atter  destmctlon  of  the  Turkish  forts  as  well  as  the  ships. 

General  Paixhans  suggested  several  other  improvements  in 
the  French  army  aa  well  as  iti  the  navy,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  list  of  his  principal  works :— Considerations  but 
I'Etat  Actnel  de  I'ArtiUerie  des  PUces,  et  sur  les  Amfliora- 
tiona  dont  alia  paralt  aoaceptible,'  4t<^  1815:  'Kouvelle 
Force  Maritime,  on  "Rxpati  dea  Moyens  d'annuler  la  Force 
des  Marines  Actaelles  de^Hant-Bord,  et  de  donner  k  des 
Kavires  tris  petits  assez  de  Poissance  pour  ddtmire  les  plos 
mands  Vaisseanx  de  Guerre,*  8vo,  Paris,  1821,  forming  the 
First  Book  of  the  next  work,  *  Nonvelle  Force  Maritime,  on 
Application  dd  cette  Force  h  quejgaes  Parties  du  Service  de 
TArm^e  de  Terre :  on,  Ess^  sor  l'£tat  Actael  des  Moyens  de 
la  Force  Maritime ;  sur  one  Espfece  Nonvelle  d'Artillerie 
de  Mer  qui  d^tmlrait  ptomptement  les  Vaisseaux  de  Hant- 
Bord  ;  sur  la  constmction  des  Navires  k  Voile  k  Vapeur  de 
Grandeur  moder^e,  qui,  arm^s  de  cette  ArUUeria,  donneiaient 
One  Marine  moins  cofitouse  et  plus  puissante  que  celles 
flxistantes ;  et  sur  la  Force  que  la  Syst^me  de  Bouches  k  Feu 
^po86  ofirirait  &  Tetre,  pour  les  Batteries  de  Sihae,  de 
Cdtes,  et  da  Com^agne.*  8fo,  Paris,  1822;  'Exn^nces 
faites  par  le  Marine  Frangaiae  sor  one  Arme  Noavelle ; 
Chanoemens  qtd  paraissent  devoir  risulter  dans  le  ^atdme 
Naval,  et  Examen  dea  Questions  relatives  k  la  Harina,  a 
I'Artillerie,  k  I'Attaque,  et  h  la  Defense  des  Cdtes  etdes 
Places,'  8vo,  Paris,  1826  ;  '  Force  et  Faiblesse  Militaire  de  la 
France :  Esseu  sur  la  QaesUoh  G^n^rale  de  k  D^ense  des 


—Pans,  doit-il  Itre  fortiflfe  1  les  Syst^mespresent^s  neuvent- 
ils  £tre  admis  ? '  &e.,  8vo,  Paris,  1834;  '  Constitution  Mili- 
taire de  la  France :  Etnde  aur  les  Modifications  ^  apporter 
an  Systlme  de  nos  Forces  de  Terre  et  de  Mer,  tant  poor 
opmr  lea  Progrte  devenus  n^cessairea  que  pour  diminuer 
lea  XMfenses,  aana  qoe  la  PoiasanceNatioudeenaoit  alt&^ ' 
8vo,  Paris,  1849.  ' 
PALACE  COURT.  This  COart  [Coobts,  vol.  viii.  p.  1141 
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FALARUa  [UttBiDA.] 

PALEA.  [CiLiTHiDimi.] 

PALEMON.  PALEMONIANS.  [BHaiHPfl.l 

PALM-TREE  WINE.  [Borahttb:] 

PALHBLAD,  VILHELH  FBBORIK,  a  Swedi«1i  writer 
of  considBiBble  note,  wu  bom  on  the  16th  of  December 
17C^  at  Idljeitwl,  neat  SfideritOping,  the  llth  ehild  of  a 
ndliUiy  oonuniHin,  who  bad  proenrad  the  sitoatiou  of 
Knnongde,  «  collector  of  tane.  llie  property-  of  the 
hnalj  mott  hsTe  been  coniddenble,  as  yoong-  Pfelmblad, 
'when  a  atadent  at  Upial,  and  before  attaining  hie  majority, 
boQ^t,  in  etmjoBction  witli  another  stndent,  the  onivwmfrf 
printing-i^Sce,  and  fnthwith  commenced  a  aeries  oi  jrabli- 
cations,  which  had  for  tbdr  object  to  effect  a  revolntion  in 
Swedish  liteiBtare.  The  first  number  of  *  Fhoephoroe,'  a 
new  periodical  by  Atterbom  and  Pblmblad,  appeared  in  Joly 
1810,  within  a  montii  of  his  taking  possession  oi  the.^>rintjng- 
office ;  at  CSuistmas  of  the  next  year  appeared  the .  first 
number  of  the  *Poetisk  Kalender,*  the  eailieBt  Swedish 
aonaal,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1813  the  first  of  the  '  Svendc 
lAteratvr  Tidnisg,'  or  *  Swadish  Litetaiy  Gazette.* 

The 'TidBiiig,*whidi  lasted  for  eleven  yeam-^p  to  1884 
— 'wn  the  moat  iMi^lived  Swediah  literuy  pniMSeal  on 
record ;  vdiile  the  Dun*  could,  in  18S4,  boast  of  one  that 
had  oDtlived  a  centniy.  Its  eircnlation,  we  are  told  by 
Pidmblad,  was  never  upwards  of  900,  and  averMed  abont 
150:  yet  it  had  a  great  inflaence  on  the  coltivation  of 
Swediui  literature.    It  excited  the  astonishmmt  of  the 

f>abHc  by  the  audacity  of  its  attacks  npon  the  old  school  in 
iteratare,  which  at_  that  time  was  entirely  French  in  its 
models  and  its  opinions ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  Rector  of 
the  UniTeraity  of  Upsat  aommoned  Palmblad,  aa  the  uni- 
versity printer,  before  him  to  inform  him  that,  if  his 
periodical  ctmtained  any  more  -unfaTourable  criticisms  upon 
the  Sweduh  Academy,  his  privilege  would  be  withdrawn. 
The  Swedidi  Academy  had  been  founded  in  imitatiMi  of  the 
Frendi  Academy  by  Onstvnis  III.,  who  waa  aceoatomed  to 
declare  that  there  were  two  things  be  held  in  ntter  abomi- 
aation— the  German  language  and  tobacco.  One  of  the 
chief  obj[ects  of  the  new  adiool — ^whicb  fnHn  the  title  of  its 
first  penodical,  the  '  Phosphoroa/  becune  ^wn  1^^  the 
name  of  the  '  Phoapborists ' — waa  to  inttodxice  the  Swedish 

Sablic  to  some  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  Gdtlw  and 
chiller ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Academy,  whidi 
in  the  first  instance  looked  upon  tbe  Phoapborists  as  a  body 
of  contumacious  rebels,  the  rraolt  was  general  though  not 
local  snecesa.  Atterbom,  the  chief  le&iier  of  the  party,  waa 
indeed  too  fantastic  in  the  character  of  hia  own  writmgs  to 
become  unconditionally  p<^nlar ;  but  before  the  dose  of  hia 
career  he  was  elaeted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  which  he 
had  boMi  the  assailant.  Tegu^  and  Geijer,  who  had  een- 
snred  some  of  the  proceedinn  of  the  new  party  as  violent 
aiul  intolerant,  were  themaelvea  mnch  more  avenie  to  the 
principles  of  the  old ;  and,  finally,  an  almost  complete 
levolutioD  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  Swedish  literature. 

Palmblad,  who  was  active  both  with  the  pen  and  the 
press,  continued  to  contribute  to  tbe  periodickta  that  succes- 
sively arose  on  the  rains  of  each  other,  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Swedish  Literary  Union,"  Svea,' 'Skandia,"  Mimer  Frey,* 
Ac.,  and  also  pursued  an  academical  career.  In  1822  he 
became.'  Decent  *  or  tntor  of  Swedish  histoiy  at  the  univer- 
^ty,in  18S7  assistant  professor  of  geography  and  history, 
and  in  1835  professor  of  Greek.  Many  of  his  numerous 
works  an  on  the  ai^tjecta  whidi  oecnpied  him  as  professor : 
his  *  Handbook  of  Plnaical  and  Political  Geography'  (6  vols., 
Upsal  1826-37)  ia  of" high  reputation,  and  lu  been  trans- 
lated from  Swedish  into  German.  His  poetical  tnnslatione 
of  Sophocles  (1841)  and  of  .Sachylns  (1840)  are  of  some 
note.  When  professor  trf  Greek  however  he  often  felt  an 
uocunation  to  return  to  an  early  amusement  of  writing  noveb, 
and  his  'Falkenavflrd  Family,'  (2  vol*.,  Orebro.  1844-46), 
and  *  Aurora  Kiiuigsouu-k '  (6  vols.,  Orebro,  1848-Sl),  met 
with  much  success,  and  were  transiated  into  German.  The 
work  however  which  is  certain  to  perpetuate  his  name  is 
Ifce  neat  '  Bio^phical  Dictionary  of  Celebrated  Swedes,' 
which  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  on  the  8nd  of  Sep- 
tember 1882.  *^ 
ThU  ^ionaiy,'fiiograpbiskt  Lexicon  6fver  namnkunnige 
oren^  M&iu*  commenced  in  1836,  was  interrupted  at  Pro- 
fessor Palmbud's  death,  but  ia  now  again  in  progress,  "Hie 
last  volume  we  have  seen  is  the  twenty-second,  whkh  brings 
It  as  far  in  the  alphabet  as  the  end  of  the  letter  W.  It 
embraces  the  names  of  the  living  at  well  aa  the  dead,  and  a 


-ctmsidanble  portion  of  the  infunation  it  eontatss  U  derived 
from  private  communications  or  from  personal  obeemtioti, 
and  embodied  for  the  first  time  in  its  pwes.  It  upires  to 
give  an  account  of  every  Swedish  name  of  note,  and  a  list  of 
the  work*  of  every  Swedish  author.  The  only  other  bio- 
gr^ducal  dietionarr  of  the  same  kind  that  the  Swedes 
possess,  is  that  of  Geselivs  in  three  volumes,  and  a  si^pl^ 
meat  oommenoed  in  1778.  Bat  tha  saw  work  is  on  a  nuidi 
larger  scale  in  every  way  than  the  somewhat  meagre  com- 
pilation  of  Oetelins.  Many  of  the  lives  are  givm  at  oon- 
sidentUe  length,  several  are  antobio^i^hies,  as  the  aecooot 
of  Palmblad  himself.  On  the  otherliand,  some  of  tbe  Uvea 
of  liviu  peiKms  are  little  more  than  a  string  of  dates,  wiA 
a  rec<ffd  of  prmnotions  ;  but  such  inequalities  are  of  ootnas 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  tbe  kind.  Tbe  book  ia  generallf 
known  as '  Palmblad's  Biographical  Dictionary,*  but  does  not 
bear  his  name  in  the  title,  ana  in  his  life  he  sjMaks  of  hinuelf 
as  only  one  of  the  editors,  and  the  antbor  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  most  indioMns^ilB 
hooka  in  a  Swedish  library,  and  will,  as  it  comas  to  be  mam 
generally  known,  do  mnch  to  spread  afamd  the  knovladga  of 
the  iUnatiiouB  names  of  Swedmu 

PALMIPE8,  agenoa  of  Star-Fishes  belmnsg  to  the  tribe 
CToHtofMrte  and  &e  family  .^jfarwlm.  The  body  ia  tUi^ 
flat,  and  pentagonal,  and  coveted  above  and  beneath  with 
bscicnlatad  S[»aes ;  avenues  bordered  by  longitodiiiBl  fiudk 
eoli  of  spines;  sndcers  visceral.  The  species  of  this  gesn 
are  not  numerous. 

P.  ffiMtftrwuiMitf,  the  BirdVFootrSearStar,  ia  a  BritiA 
species.  It  has  broad  ample  snb-acuto  lobes.  Colonr  white, 
with  red  rays  and  bordw.  It  is  the  thinnest  and  flattest  of 
all  its  dass.  It  nages  bam  tiw  Axotie  aaaa  to  tha  Modttar 
ranean. 

(Forbes,  ffitlory  t^fBrHith  Slar-fMm.) 
PANARIA.   [LiPAU  Isuifne.] 

PANGIACE^,  a  natural  enter  of  Diclinous  Exog«ioaa 
Plants,  lliis  order  embra^  three  eenera,  the  apecms  of 
vfaioh  am  traea  with  alternate  stalked  entire  leaves^ 
petalons  aziUary  nuHaoeaioDs  flowan,  with  scales  in  tbe  tnnst 
of  those  bearing  pistils.  The  stamens  are  five,  the  saadk 
large  and  oily.  Dr.  Undley  says,  *'  What  the  dhUacti«  is 
betwem  these  planta  aad  ^^mdL  exent  that  the  laitm 
moDopetaloua,  and  have  no  &ucial  side  scales  in  the  fflowan^ 
it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Bpeeiee  are  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India.  Th^ 
are  all  poisonous.  The  natives  of  India  employ  extemively 
in  medicine  the  seeds  of  Qmocardia  odcmoa,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  C^umopgra  and  Petarkara.  The 
genua  £fydtioearpu«j  fomerij  ntiURed  to  ITacomrtimomi, 
belongs  to  thia  order. 

PANIAS.  [Bakias.] 

PANOPE^.  fpYLOrnDTANS.] 
PANORPA.  [PLANtPBITNU.J 

PAN0RPE8.  [Chri8idid&] 

PAPAL  STATES.    The  area  and  popnlstieai  of 
Papal  States  are  distribnted  as  follow*  over  80  provinec« 
6  of  which,  called  Lsgaiiona,  ate  governed  by  a  Cta^iim 
legate,  and  14,  called  Ctelegatitnu,  are  administered  by  dign- 
taries  of  lower  degree  >— 
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PAPAVERINE.  \CtaMm»S.S.} 

PARADISE,  GRAINS  OF.  [AHOUtiM.] 

PARAMICIPPA.  [MAiiiUbl 

FARAAUDE.   [Chuiistrt,  iSl  S.] 

PARAMITHRAX.  [MAiujaJ 

PARANA  (Town).   [Emtbe-Ri<m,  &  S.] 

PARANAPHTHALINE.  [Chbhistrt,  S.  S.1 

PABELLIC  ACm.  [Chmwibt,  S.  S.] 

PARENT  AND  CHILD.  The  statot©  H  and  12  Will.  III. 
c  4^  which  empowers  the  Cbaacellor  to  order  aa  aJlow- 
anee  tn  the  proteetant  child  of  a  popish  parent,  and  the 
atatate  1  Amae,  e.  30,  which  gnnted  nmilar  pow«n  of 
eoerdng  a  Jewish  parent,  are  both  repealed  by  the  statute 
9  and  10  Vict,  c.  69.  A  moch  more  ncoU  statute  has 
In^oied  om  the  parents  of  children  convicted  of  crime,  the 
Inirden  of  oontiiSnting  to  their  rapport  daring  a  course  <tf 
xefanoBtory  training ;  the  law  rightly  jadging  that  the  crimes 
of  children  are  the  resolt  of  the  negligence  of  the  parent 
See  SO  and  21  Vict,  e.  55. 

PARGASITE.  [HoRHBMHM,  S.  2.] 

PARID^.  [TiTMiM-l 

PARIETINE.   [Chbmktiit,  S.  2.] 

PARIS,  JOHN  AYRTON,  a  distingnishad  physician, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge^  on  the  7th  of  AnguBt,  1785.  He 
zeceived  hia  early  education  the  Orammar  sdiool  at  linton. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  conunmced  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  for  this  poipoae  became  a  pufiil  of  Dr.  Biadley  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  phyncian  to  Westmmster  Horoital.  Here  he 
mm  great  pngresa  in  his  clasncal  stnduwi,  and  made 
aeqountance  with  the  sciences  of  ehentistry  and  botany.  In 
1803  he  matriculated  at  Caios  Collate,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  de^anee  of  his 
classical  knowledge,  and  pnrsaed  the  natural  sciences  as  Sat 
as  the  nnlTersibr  studies  permitted  him.  H«  subsecinently 
graduated  as  M.V.  at  Cambridge,  after  having  preriouBly 
studied  at  Edinbur^.  He  obtamed  the  Tanered  atodeut- 
ahip  in  j^yaic  at  Cambridge  in  1804,  aud  made  the  Tanered 
vpeech  in  1808.  He  first  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  London,  where  he  made  the  acqnaiatanco  and 
gained  the  patronage  of  Dr.Maton,  whcon  he  succeeded  when 
only  in  hia  twenty-third  year  as  physician  to  tbe  Westminster 
Ho^tal.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  London  when 
be  waa  induced  to  settle  at  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  as  anccessor 
to  Dr.  fiorlase.  Here  he  met  with  great  sncoess  in  practice, 
and  tnmed  hia  attentscm  to  the  study  of  natural  histoiy.  He 
founded  the  lU^al  (Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  one  of  the 
earliest  geological  societies  in  the  kiosdom.  He  wrote  a 
*  Gaide  to  Mooat's  Bay  and  Land's  End,'  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  geology  and  objects  of  natural  Interest  in 
that  part  of  Cornwall.  He  also  studied  agriculture  in  rela- 
tion to  chemistiy,  and  wrote  a  pspfr  '  On  the  Soils  of  Corn- 
wall, with  a  View  to  form  a  Rwonal  System  of  Imprave- 
ment  by  the  Judicioas  Application  of  Mineral  Manure.  He 
anticipated  here  the  discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  sug- 
gested a  practice  which  is  but  now  beginniug  io  bear  its 
nmits.  Whilst  at  Penzance  he  also  wrote  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Sdeatific  Labonn  ^  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gr^r.*  In 
Preface  to  this  work,  which  waa  published  in  1817,  he 
to(^  leave  of  his  fiiraids  in  ComwaU,  and  once  mon  zetan»d 
toLondcm. 

Be  now  oommenced  a  oenrse  of  lectnra  on  the  materia 
medica,  at  the  Windmill-street  School  of  Medicine.  He 
also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  medicine, 
at  the  Royal  College  of  ^yacians.  The  matter  of  these 
lectures  he  afterwards  worked  into  the  Introduction  to  his 
celebrated  *  Pharmacolc^^*  This  work,  which  waa  origi- 
nally published  in  1819,  went  through  many  editions,  and  is 
at  the  present  day  regarded  as  one  of  the  nsefal  text-books 
on  the  subject  of  materia  medica.  He  also  published  a 
'  Treatise  on  Diet,'  which  comprehended  all  that  was  known 
on  the  subject  at  the  time  he  wrote.  It  was  a  work  much 
needed  in  the  profesnon,  and  lanoght  Dr.  Paris  more  than 
any  of  Ida  other  publications  as  a  practwal  physician  before 
flie  public 

Aa  a  Cambridge  graduate  all  the  pontiona  at  the  London 
College  of  Physicians  became  openM  to  him.  He  was  made 
a  censor  in  1817]  an  elect  in  16&,  and  delivered  theHarveian 
oration  in  1843.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  in 
1844,  as  one  of  the  elects,  of  whom  there  are  seven,  he  was 
eligible  for  the  post  of  president  of  the  College,  and  waa 
selected  by  the  fraternity  of  elects  to  that  position.  During 
his  presidency  he  was  opjiosed  to  all  reform  in  the  College, 
vilioae  charter,  granted  m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  ill 


adapted  to  the  requirements  cS  t^e  ^nlsnon  la  tiM  iwnnit 
century.  He  retained  hia  position  as  president  till  his  death* 
on  the  24th  of  Dsoember,  1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Mayo. 

Dr.  Paris  devoted  mneh  atteatiim  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences,  especially  ohsmistjy.  When  in  Cornwall 
he  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  mining  population  by 
suggesting  that  the  bar  used  for  moving  portions  of  rod^ 
should  be  covered  with  copper,  which  prevented  the  iron  of 
which  it  was  composed  from  striking  fire  against  the  rock, 
and  which  by  igmting  the  gunpowder  used  in  blasting,  often 
produced  the  most  serious  ill  consequences.  In  London  he 
became  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  InstituUon,  and  was  the 
friend  and  biograidwr  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  His '  Life  *  ci 
the  great  chenust  ia  an  nnnsnally  elegant  piece  of  biography. 
He  wrote  anonymously  a  little  work  of  great  raen^  au 
which  has  gone  through  many  editiou^  entitled  *  PhiI(Mc^y 
in  Sport  made  Science  in  Eaniest.*  He  waa  a  Fellow  of  tm 
Royal  Society,  and  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  the  Umvenity 
of  Oxford. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERUL.  The  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  law  relating  to  the  election  of  membcors 
of  Parliament,  and  the  constitution  and  powers  of  dection 
committees,  have  been  mmtioned  under  Elsotions,  S.  2. 

PARONYCHIACE^,Meisner's  name  for  the  family  of 
Plants  called  by  Lindley  Knolwortt.  Brown  named  this 
tribe,  after  iZZoiwrfaa,  Jutcehrece,  which,  is  now  aoit  oodi- 
monly  adopted.  (Iujuebbaob£.} 

FARRI^  SIR  WILUAU  EDWARD^  Kniobt.,  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  was  bwra  Decauiber  Id,  1790,  at  Bath, 
in  Somersetshire.  His  father  was  C^b  Hilliu  Paiiv,  M.Di, 
a  physician  of  some  celebrity. ,  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Ri^y,  Esq^  of  Lancaster. 

l$dward  rany,  aa  he  was  always  called  when  a  boy  (and 
generally  known  afterwards  as  Sir  Edward  Parry),  was 
educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  the  city  of  Bath,  where  he 
attained  a  knowledge  by  no  means  contemptible  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  laii^nwee.  His  parents  intended  him  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  in  1803  Miss  Comwallis,  a  near 
relative  of  Adoiiral  the  Hon.  William  Comwallis,  then  in 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet  off  Brest*  induced  them  to 
change  their  pnrpose.  She  thought  he  hod  the  qualities 
BDitable  for  a  naval  officer,  and  that  her  infioence  wonhi 
suffice  to  float  him  off  eomfntably .  Aa  he  had  no  objection 
to  make  trial  of  a  saflor^  life,  in  Jon*  1803,  through  tiie 
kindness  of  Admiral  Comwallis,  he  was  appointed  a  firs^ 
class  volunteer  on  board  the  ViUe-de-Pazis,  110  guns,  than 
about  to  go  out  as  flag-ship  to  the  Channel  fleet  Young 
Party  took  a  Hking  to  his  profession,  and  studied  Fr^tch  and 
mathematics  under  the  chaplain  of  tbe  Ville-de-Paiis,  which 
continued  to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  off  Brest  and  Ushant 
In  the  early  part  of  1806  he  left  the  ViUe-de-Poris  to  go  on 
board  the  Tribnne  fr^tc^  as  a  midshipman.  The  Tnbone 
was  employed  about  two  yean  in  cnusing  off  the  French 
coast;  but  in  the  spring  of  1608  Captain  Baker  was  pro- 
moted from  the  Tribune  to  the  Vanguard,  74^  which  belonged 
to  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  Parry  went  with  him.  The  Vanguard 
Rtntned  to  the  Downa  in  December  1809,  and  Pany  obtained 
his  commission  as  lientenu^  Janvanr  6,  1810.  Early  in 
FelHToaiy  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Sheetness  to  j«n 
the  Alexandria  frigate,  which  was  about  to  sail  on  service  in 
the  Baltic,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  northern  seas 
in  protecting  the  Spitzbergen  wnale-fishery.  During  that 
|mtod  Lieutenant  Pony  was  a  good  deal  employed  in  mak- 
ing astronomical  observations,  and  in  improving  the  Admiralty 
charts  of  those  seas.  In  January  1813  he  left  the  Alexandria, 
and  proceeded  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  join  the  La 
Hogoe,  74.  Great  Britain  waa  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  Lieutenant  Parry  having  joined  the  La  Hogoe  in 
the  summer  of  1813,  in  the  sro-ing  of  1814  vras  en^ra  in  a 
succassfol  boetrexpedition,  which  ascended  the  nver  Con- 
necticnt  as  far  as  Fettipague  Point,  and  destroyed  several 
privataara  and  other  Teaieb,  in  all  S7,  valued  at  50,000Jl, 
with  the  loss  of  only  two  mm  killed. 

Aftsr  the  peace  of  1814  the  La  Hogue  returned  to  England, 
but  Lieutenant  Farry^  in  hopes  of  preferment,  remained  on 
the  North  American  station  in  the  Maidstone  frigate,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Ardent,  64,  the  Carron^  20,  and  the  Niger, 
36.  He  continued  on  the  North  American  station  without 
preferment  Ull  March  1817,  when  he  was  summoned  home 
in'consequence  of  his  father  having  suffered  a  severe  attack  of 
paralysis.  While  on  the  North  American  station  in  the  La 
Hogoe  he  drew  up  a  little  work  for  t^sue  of  the  junior 
Digitized  by  VjOv^^C 
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officers  of  the  fleet  on  that  Rtation,  and  dutribnted  it  in 
nunosenpt.  It  wu  afterwards  printed,  onder  the  title  of 
*Natitial  Jiitnmoin^  by  Night,  comprehending  Practical 
Direetioni  for  knowing  and  obserring  the  PHncipal  Fixed 
Btari  of  the  Northern  Hemiiphere  j  to  whidi  is  prefixed 
a  Short  Aecooni  of  the  most  interesting  Phenomena  in  the 
Science  of  JUttonomy;  the  whole  ilTostiated  by  seTeral 
EoeraTings/  4to. 

Liecten&nt  Pany  wafc  dedrons  of  joining  the  expedition  to 
the  river  Congo  in  A&ica,  but  owing  to  his  having  be^n 
detuned  at  the  Bermndas,  he  did  not  reach  England  till  the 
end  of  1817,  when  it  was  too  late.  Meantime,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  that  the  Arctic  teas  were  then  mnch  less  encmn- 
bered  with  ice  than  nsoal,  the  Admiralty  had  fitted  out  two 
Expeditions  for  those  seas,  one  under  Captain  Bnchan  and 
Lieotenant  Franklin,  to  proceed  by  Spitzbergen  to  the  North 
Pole  ;  the  other  nnaer  Commander  John  ^ss  for  the  pnr- 
poM  of  eUtloiing  .BafBn*i  Jtay,  and  ascertaining  the  pro- 
babilities of  a  North- West  Fafifeage  tnm  the  Atlutie  to  tiie 
Pacific.  Parry  having  heard  of  these  e^iediticmi,  wrote  to 
request  employment,  observiog  that  h^  Iras  "ready  for  hot 
or  cold,  Africa  or  the  Arctic  rerionfe."  When  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty^  who  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Alexander,  snd^  tne  orders  of  Captain 
Ross  in  the  Isabella.  The  Isabella,  followed  by  the  Alex- 
ander, left  the  Thames  at  th^  end  of  April  1818.  On  the 
19th  of  August  the  two  ships  were  off  Smith's  Sound  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Baffin  s  Bay.  They  then  tdmed  soath- 
wards,  sailing  along  the  western  coast,  passed  the  month  of 
Jones's  Soohd,  and  on  the  30th  reached  the  wide  opening  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  The  water  was  de^  and  free  horn  ice, 
and  on  tiiie  foUowing  day  both  shipvnndeta  WesSof  sail  were 
stfeeting  westwards  up  uneaster  Sound.  Fairy  was  fbll  of 
expectaUon,  ai  were  all  the  crew  on  board  (he  Alexander, 
when  suddenly  the  Isabella  tacked,  toriied  her  head  east- 
wards, and  rejoined  the  Alexander.  Both  vessels  then  re- 
traced their  course,  and  Laiicaster  Sound  was  left  behind. 
Commander  tloss  had  imagined  that  he  saw  high  land,  which  he 
naiUed  the  Croker  Moontaios,  barring  the  passage  to  the 
westward.  The  two  vessels  entered  the  Thame*  oh  their 
return  iii  Novembet  of  the  s&ine  year. 

Lieutenant  PaTry^s  opinion  that  there  was  an  open  passage 
up  Lancaster  Sofind,  and  that  the  Croker  Monntains  were 
a  mistake,  thong^  brivately  expressed,  was  soon  known  at 
the  Admiralty.  He  bad  interviews  with  Mr.  Barrow,  and 
was  ihtroduced  to  Lord  Melville ;  and  a  second  enedition 
for  the  discovery  of  a  North- West  Fasa^  having  bem  re- 
solved upon,  the  Hecla  and  Oriper  were  takeh  into  dodc  at 
Deptford  U>  be  repaired  and  strengthened  for  service  in 
the  Arctic  seas.  Parry  was  appointed  io  the  command  of 
the  Hecla  and  of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Liddon  being 
placed  under  his  orders  in  the  Griper.  The  expedition  len 
thb  Thames  oh  the  ilth  of  May  1819,  and  having  sailed  up 
the  eastern  side  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  Oh  the 
Slst  of  July  they  were  in  73°  N.  lat.,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  but  with  extensive  ipasses  of 
ice  to  the  west  interrupting  iheii:  passage  to  iL  Through 
these  masses  however,  with  excessive  labour  and  frequenUy 
ex|>08ed  to  great  danger  of  being  criished,  the  ships  forced 
their  way  ;  and  on  the  2dth  of  Jraly  reached  open  water  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ice,  having  passed  through  eighty 
iniles  of  it.  They  entered  Lancaster  Sonnd,  and  sailing 
westward  through  the  imaginaiy  Croker  Moantu^  on  the 
4th  of  September  crossed  the  merridian  of  110*  W.  long, 
in  74"  44'  SO*  N.  lat.,  by  which  tliey  became  entitled  to  a 
reward  of  00002^,  ofiered  by  an  order  in  council  to  such  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  as  might  succeed  in  penetrating  thus 
fer  to  the  westward,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Parry  gave 
the  name  of  Bairow's  Strait  to  the  continuation  of  Luicaster 
Sound  ;  discovered  Melville  islahd,  on  its  northern  side, 
and  from  its  vicinity  doficried  the  high  coast  on  the  southern 
side,  which  he  named  Banks'  Land,  hot  which  Sir  Robert 
M'CIure  has  since  ascertained  to  be  the  northern  side  of 
Baring  Inland.  Parry  also  discovered  Prince  ftegent's  Inlet 
and  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  113° 

43"  W.  long.  On  tiie  SBth  of  September,  after  three 
days  of  arduous  labour  in  cutting  a  channel,  with  the  ther- 
inomfeter  nearly  at  zero,  both  ships  were  got  safely  into  their 
station  at  Winter  Harbour,  on  Uie  south  shore  of  Melville 
Islimd.  There  the  ships  remained  frozen  np.  with  the  sun 
entirehr  below  the  hoimm  from  the  11th  of  November  to 
fbe  7ra  of  Febnajy,  and  vers  not  released  fmn  the  ice  tOI 


the  beginning  of  Avgost  1820.  Afiet  mabn^  several 
attempts  to  aclvance  faruier  westward,  they  were  compelled 
to  return  to  Englaiid,  and  entered  the  Thaout  in  November 
18Sa  On  the  4th  of  the  same  mohtK  Liwitaiant  Pany  was 
inunoted  to  the  rtuA.  of  commander }  and  several  oiher 
rewards  and  honours,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  were  bestowed  nbon  him. 
His  '  Jotunal  of  a  Yoysce  fbr  the  Uiscoveiy  of  a  Noitb- 
West  Passsge,'  4to,  1821,  with  mapft  and  etf^ving^,  was 
published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissitiners  the 
Admiralty. 

Arrangements  were  soon  afterwards  ihade  for  another 
expedition.  Captain  Pany  received  a  ■cotumissioo,  dated 
December  30,  1820,  for  the  Fury,  with  Captain  O.  F.  Lyoi 
under  his  orders  in  command  of  the  HecU.  .  This  enieditioB 
was  much  less  fortnnate  than  the  former.  It  sailed  from  the 
Nore  on  the  8Qx  of  May  1821,  and  having  entered  findsMi'f 
Strait,  on  the  8th  of  October  the  ships  were  ftoxen  io  at 
Winter  Ishmd,  where  tliey  xemained  till  t^e  2ad  of  Jolj 
18S2.  Tbw  wen  then  xeleue^  and  asUed  northward  op 
Fox  CSiann^  Haviu  diieoyered  the  Fnry  and  Hecla  Strsi^ 
the  ships  were  affun  mnen  in  <m  the  31st  of  Octoba  at  the 
island  (^Igloouk,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fnry  and  Heels 
Str^t.  There  they  remained  till  the  middle  of  August  182^ 
when  they  commenced  their  voyage  homewards,  and  entered 
the  Thunes  in  October.  During  his  absence  Captain  Fairy 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  m  post-capt^n,  Novembw  o. 
I8S1.  His  '  Joomal  of  a  Second  voyage  for  the  Discovery  of 
a  North- West  Passage,  from  the  Auantie  to  the  Pa^c, 
performed  in  the  Tears  1821-S2-23,'  4to,  1824,  was  published 
br  anthorify  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  Isi  of 
December  1833  Captun  Pany  was  ^pointed  Actii^  Hydn- 
gr^ier  to  tiie  Admiralty. 

The  fleda  and  Fury  were  soon  afterwards  refitted  fiv 
another  Arctic  voyage,  the  Hecla  commanded  by  Cantun 
Pany  and  the  Fnry  by  Captain  H.  P.  Hopi»ier.  They 
sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  Sth  of  May  1824,  passed  thie 
following  winter  at  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent^a  Inlet,  and 
renuuned  there  frozen  up  from  the  28th  of  September  till  the 
20th  of  July,  1925.  The  Fuiy  was  shortly  afterwards 
wrecked,  and  the  Hecla  reached  England,  with,  a  double 
ship's  company,  in  the  foUowing  Ootober.  Parry's  *  Jonntal 
of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  Norib-Weit 
Passage  *  was  similarly  published,  in  4to,  in  1826. 

After  his  return  Captain  Pany  was  appointed  Hydnn 
grapher  to  the  Admir^ty,  and  continned  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  till  the  lOOx  of  November  1826.  Havii^ 
then  proposed  a  plan  for  reaching  the  North  Pole,  and  ob- 
tained sanction  for  iL  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  cont' 
mand  of  the  Hecla  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  from  the 
Thames  on  the  3rd  of  April  1827.  Ilie  tiecla  was  secursd 
in  Treorenberg  Bay,  on  the  n(ath  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  on 
the  21st  of  June  ;  and  on  the  SSnd  two  flat-bottomed  boati, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  enterprise,  left  the  slup, 
and  proceedediuOTthward.  One  boat,  with  twelve  men,  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Pany ;  the  other,  with  the  same 
number  of  men,  by  Lieutenant  James  C.  Ross.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  under  Lieutenant  Foster,  renuuned  in 
chaige  of  the  Hecla.  With  excessive  labour  the  boats  were 
paddled  through  the  water  and  dragged  over  the  ice  till  they 
attained  the  latitude  of  82°  4fi',  which  is  the  nearest  point 
to  the  North  Pole  ever  yet  reached.  Finding  then  that  a 
cnrreni  was  taking  them  southward  as  fast  or  &ster  than 
they  could  advance  northward,  they  commenced  their  return, 
and  leaehed  the  Heola  oii  the  ilet  of  August,  after  an 
absence  of  nxty-one  days.  The  Hecla  began  her  letnm 
voyage  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  .Captain  Parry  readbed 
Lon&h  at  the  end  of  September.  This  expedition  termi- 
nated Parry's  ardijous  labours  in  the  Arctic  r^ons.  His 
'  Narrative  of  .an  Attempt  to  reach  the  Nort^  Pole  in  Boats 
^tted  for  the  Purpose,  and  attached  to  his  Majesty's  Si^ 
Hecla,  in  the  Tear  1827,*  4to,  was  published  by  auUioritj 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  Lord  Hig^  AdmiraL 

Captain  Parry  resumeahis  stnation  as  hydrographer;  but, 
as  his  health  suffered  considerably  from  close  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  sedentaiy  occupation,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  the  Austrahau  Agricultural  Company  in 
New  SontK  Wales.  Previously  however  to  his  departure 
from  England,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
George  IT.,  tt^ther  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  April  28, 1829 ; 
and  he  and  Franklin  had,  also  together,  the  degno  of  D.(1L 
oonftttTsd  on  them  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  sailed  from  tne  Thames  for  Anstialia  on  the  90th  of 
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rvddence  as  eonumnoiier  tm  at  Port  Staptmiui,  almt  DO 
milea  nortli  from  Sydnmr.  Hs  entered  ttie  Xlwsiag  on  his 
xeinm,  with  hii  wife  and  lamily,  in  Noramber  1831. 

In  llardi  1885  Sir  Kdwaid  Bafiy  TO  appointed  an 
Aadatsat  Boot^Law  Commiawonw  in  tte  comty  of  Kmfolkj 
bat  fail  health  giving  smy  indet  the  inratmne  of  voric*  be 
reaigned  the  office  within  a  year.  In  1837  he  was  apppinted 
to  organiBe  the  paeketrserrice  between  Livetpool  and  lielaud. 
From  the  10th  of  April  1837  to  Uw  8nd  «f  DeceotlNar  1846 
he  waa  ComptitJler  fltewi  Maddaeiy  foe  the  R<^  JStjj, 
He  then  retired  from  active  service,  teevving  the  ftppoi^ 
ment  of  Captain-Baperintoidentof  the  Mofti  OUrenoe  Yard 
and  of  thB  Naval  Hospital  at  Hasla^  near  PortantOPth.  On 
the  4th  of  Jane  1852  he  attained  the  rank  of  Rear-Adniinl 
of  the  White.  At  the  end  of  18fi3  he  reoeired  the  appoint- 
ment of  liientenuit-ChivenKHr  of  Oreennrjch  Hospital,  a 
aitoation  which  ha  retained  till  hia  deatii,  which  took  place 
on  the  7th  of  Joly  16W,  at  Bma  in  Oemany*  whwe  ha  bad 
liaea  tending  tat  fha  benefit  of  hia  health.  His  body  waa 
Iwmghtto  Bi^landjUid  wtaiFad  in  the  canuteiyat  Qree&vicb. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  manied,  Oetqber  S3,  ISSfi,  laabaUa 
Loafaa,  fourth  dandier  of  the  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alclerloy. 
8h«  died  May  13,  isaa  On  the  SOth  of  Jqne  1841  he 
married  the  daa^itei  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Hankioaon,  ol 
Walpoh  in  Noifidk,  and  widov  of  SaitUial  Heare,  jon.,  Eeq. 
By  Ins  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  two  danghters*  and  by 
hu  second  wile,  who  sarvivea  bin,  two  danghters. 

A  life  of  Sir  Sdward  Pany,  has  been  pablisbed  reoenUy, 
'  Memoln  of  Sear-Admiral  Sir  W.  Edirard  Parry,  Knt, 
WAS^  Ac,  late  Lientenant-Ooremor  of  Greenwich  Uoq>ital, 
by  his  Son,  the  Bev.  Edwaid  Parry,  M.A.,  of  BalUol  Coli^, 
Ozfoid,  and  late  Tutor  in  the  Uninrsity  <^  Pqzbsm,'  cr.  8to, 
LooiUm,  1857. 

^ABSONSTOWH.  [BiuO 

PARTNEBSHIP.  [Joura«roox  CoMpuna,  &  S.1 

PASBNa.  [OoAT.I 

PASKEVICH,  IVAN  FEDOBOVICH,  &  Bossiaa  field- 
Biarsbal,  Prince  of  Warsaw,  and  Viceror  of  Poland,  was 
deacended  from  a  family  of  iho  Greek  reugion,  bearing  the 
naoke  of  Pbskiewicz,  whidi  was  driven  Uom  Poland  in  the 
17Lh  century  by  the  perseeation  of  the  Jesoita.  He  was 
bora  <m  the  19th  of  May  (new  style)  1782,  at  Poltowa  or 
Poltava,  &moas  for  the  battle  which  decided  the  ascendancry 
of  Bassia  ove^  Sweden.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
St.  Petersbei^,  ha  Iwld  the  appointment  first  of  page  and 
afterwards  of  aide-de-camp  to  ttis  fimperor  Pa^  and  anb- 
aequently  to  the  Eau>eror  Alexander.  He  first  saw  service 
at  the  great  battle  of  Avsterliti  in  1606.  In  1806  ite  was 
■ant  with  Uie  Bassian  nltimatam  to  the  Poite,  and  in  those 
dnya  ef  Turkish  barbarism  owed  to  hia  own  detansiiiation 
and  activih^  hia  escape  frmn  GouAaatinople  with  hia  life. 
NotloQganenrardshewaa  takeoi  op  far  dead  Swm  the  ditch 
of  BmilDi^  where  he  had  moonted  to  the  assault :  he  was 
promoted  as  a  reward  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  from  that 
time  hia  advancement  was  laoid.  In  the  great  cvnpaign 
against  the  French  In  1813  he  fought  at  Borooinp,  and  aftw- 
warda  being  pat  in  command  of  a  division,  which  at  first 
amonnted  to  only  4000  men,  bnt  subseqnentl;y  rose  to  80,000, 
took  an  active  share  in  the  triumphant  campaign  in  Qennany, 
and  was  one  of  the  captors  of  Paris.  After  the  peace  he 
accompanied  the  Orand  Duke  Michael  on  a  three  yean*  toar 
fhroQjm  Barope.  On  the  accession  of  the  Empeior  Nicolas 
IB  l(a6  he  waa  nasned  snooassw  to  YennoloT,  in  otaninand 
on  the  Fenian  frontisr,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Pmrn.  So  hi^  had  the  name  of  YomoloT  risen, 
that  it  waa  doubted  by  the  Bnasians,  probaUif  tat  the  fint 
time  in  Russian  history,  if  a  subject  would  yield  obedience 
to  the  emperor's  ordeis,  and  it  even  occasioned  some  surprise 
that  'the  King  of  the  Cancasns*  allowed  himself  to  be 
dethroned  so  easily.  Fbskevich,  on  the  S6th  of  B^tember 
1826,  defeated  the  Fersiaas  under  Abbas-Mirxa  at  EUa- 
Tethpol;  later  in  the  same  year  he  crossed  fine  Anxes; 
early  in  the  next  he  conquered  all  Persian  4Tmenia,  and  on 
the  13th  of  October  he  took  by  assault  Erivan,  and  thence- 
icKth  by  the  emperor's  order  bore  the  name  of  Pa^evich- 
Erivansky  to  commemorate  the  exploit.  The  peace  with 
Persia,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Tarkmanchai  (Saod  of 
Felvuaiy  1888),  was  almoat  immediately  followad  tnr  war 
with  Turkey.  In  18S8  Paakevich  took  Earn,  and  m  the 
lollowii^  year  Enemm,  receiving  in  reward  1^  title  of 
field-marshaL  A  year  of  desultmr  warGus  agua^  the  Civ- 
caaoans  in  1630  was  followed  in  1831  by  the  eanqwign 
Vunrt  the  Pales,  to  whMi  1h»  nuw  of  Paaksnch  aouuM 


as  that  of  •  Cflvntrnoatu  He  took  iha  eoquiumd  of  the 
Busaian  army  after  the  death  of  PiebitBt%,  apd,' more  ffjrtu- 
nate  than  hia  predecessor,  pooa  able  to  annoubce  the 
fail  of  Warsaw-  Bai&ed  to  fhe  nxOf.  of  Prince  of  W^x^w, 
ap4  made  Qovprftor-^sner^  Polaml,  he  promulgateq  the 
QiK^c  statute  qI  the  26^  (if  February,  1832,  whic^  unitea 
Bolwd  to  Ruwf,  and  fox  tl}e  jfext  sixteen'  ye^  carried  out 
hia  pl»a  subjecting  tbo  country,  one  of  ^fi  vpai^  ^ints 
of  vbich  WM  tb?  C<tH?«TOpn  pf  Wusav  ii^tp  a  strong  fartresa 
qg^pst  its  on^  inhabitants  no^  less  than  gainst  an  pvading 
army.  |{e  Sficceeded  so  wfill,  t^t^8^  passed  oyer  Russian 
^Iftnd  with<tHt «  l^yolt,  and  in  1849  t^p  Elppeior  Kicolaa 
Qoitl^  fP4I9  bim  to  crn^  the  Hungarians.  ^  oi^  former 
e«easiAPit  his  nlfms  did  ^ot  meet  the  ^pro^tjon  of  miliiaiy 
sriticq,  bat  viib  his  asp#}  ^ood  foc^iue  }l^        epapled  tcf 

the 
f 
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great  rejoicings  at  WaEBaw,apd  qa  ihU  occasion  the  Efoperof 
at  AQatxiaand  ih?  ^}ug  of  iipmiuaUi^  'liim  ^eld- 

manbal  in  Ui^  respeptive  ^imiee.  Thi%  the  culminating 
soint  of  Paskevich's  long  career.  "VVh^a  the  recent  war 
broke  put  betifFeen  Bu^sia  and  Tnrkq,  tin  Tehran  again 
summoned  to  tiie  field,_  mupht  it  is  said,  against  bi^  will. 
He  planned  the  campaign  wpopst  tha  Turks,  which  teripir- 
nated  disastrously  for  thfi  Russians  in  the  repulse  of  their 
attack  on  SUistna,  and  ^i  that  repulse  Paskevich  himself 
then  past  hU  seyuitieth  year,  received  %  severe  contusion. 
From  this  time  he  seems  never  to  have  thoroughly  rallied, 
and  afto;  a  loqg  an4  tedioua  iUpeifi  he  expired  at  W^saw  oa 
the  SOth  of  Janoary  1^6. 

Marshal  Paskeyich  vfua,  married  tP  >  lad^  who  vas  ft 
relative  of  the  poet  Griboyedov,  his  cenfnanion  some  of  bis 
Persian  campaigns,  and  had  by  her  four  children,  qpe  of  whom, 
»  BpDj  f  edoE,  is  a  colonel  of  the  Bassian  gnarda,  aa^  has  also 
nude  his  mpearance  as  ^a.  author.  A  sepan^life  of  the 
marshftl  in  llTOich  was  published  by  Tolatoy  at  Paris  in  1835. 
PASSEB.  [Spamow.] 

PASS1FL0KACE.X,  Poano^-JTouvrt,  a  iiatqial  fiiar 
Hyppgynous  Exi^eaoas  Plants.  This  order  is  included  nr 
Jdudley  in  hie  alliance  Violalet.  It  is  cfaar^terised  by  pos- 
sessing polypetalous  or  apetalous  ooronett^d  flowers ;  peri- 
gynoos  imbricated  petals ;  stamens  on  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ; 
simple  terminal  styles ;  plated  seeds ;  and  stipulate  leav^ 
The  q>ecies  are  herbaceous  planta  or  shrubs,  paually  climbing, 
vety  seldon  erect. 

ConsideraUe  dilierepce  of  opinion  exists  ^niiong  ^otanista 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  floral  envelqpes  of  this  reiparkable 
order.  Jaisiea  and  De  CandoUe^  regarding  the  parts  called 
petal*  H  *  we<md  row  of  saMls,  hftye  iqade  tito  order 
apetaloH  *  iidulst  lindley  and  ouusrs  \ma  r^purded  the 
second  row  of  floral  envelopee  aa  petala,  and  made  it  po^- 
petalouB.  Lindley  makes  the  affinities  of  this  order  with 
Samff4acece,  Capp<tridaee<v,  MaU^&bia^,  qnd  Papegfaeea, 

Most  of  the  useful  properties  of  this  order  are  included  in 
the  genus  Pomjiora*  [PusinoHA.]  Murueuja  pcellatq,  a 
We^  Indian  Climber,  is  said  to  be  anthelmintic  and  diapho- 
retic Besides  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  Patsifiora,  the 
fruit  of  ToMonia  molUasima,  T'  trijMrtita,  T.  tpeciosa,  and 
Paroptitt  eeiuUs  are  all  of  theqa  edible.  Th^  species  are 
princi|wlly  found  in  Soath  Ajnerica.  Thoa  are  10  geaem 
and  about  21  fl  species. 

PASSION-FLOWERS.  [PAssir|,oBAQEJB, j^.  &] 

PATELEY-BBIDGE.  [YoRwaias.] 

PATENT.  The  Law  with  respect  to  Fftt#nt>  \m  {mw 
greatly  simplified  and  improved  by  the  sttttnto  Ifi  &  19  Vict, 
e.  63,  the  fees  payable  for  a  patent  have  been  reduced^  ^nd 
the  payment  of  them  spread  over  seveal  years.  One  p^i^qt 
now  suffices  for  the  United  Kingdom  i  end  is  no  longer  void 
as  formeriy  from  trifling  inaccqracies  in  the  deification,  f» 
these  may  now  be  disclaimed.  A  JtwiateE  of  Patents  haa 
likewise  been  provided,  in  which  4iwTaimenf,  awgnipanti^ 
and  licences  must  be  recorded. 

PATRINGTON.  [YoaKaaum.] 

PAULUS,  HEINRICH  EBEBHABD  aOTTLOB,  was 
bom  on  September  1,  1761,  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart. 
He  first  proposed  devoting  himself  to  the  studv  of  medicine ; 
hot  becoming  attached  to  the  sect  of  Pietists,  he  soon  tqinod 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  proceeded  to  Tiibiagea,  wh^ 
be  poanad  his  studies,  By  the  libemlity  of  the  Bum  von 
Paun  h*  was  shortly  enabled  to  travel  in  Fxanconja  and 
Saxony,  in  order  to  exaimne  the  stat»  of  education.  Ha 
•ftermudaitodiad  thaO^gil  I»D^ 
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then  igiia  anittod  "Piim,  pmaaKUA  to  Iiondon  and 
Oxford  to  prouGQto  Lis  ttadies.  On  ht>  Teton  to  Ocnuny 
he  wai  appointed  in  1789  professor  of  the  OrieniBl  languages 
in  the  UniTfltBity  of  Jena,  flen  he  ocenined  himself  in 
liloitnting  and  ej^lainiog  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta  in  a 
philological-hiatoncal  manner  which  he  fint  deTeloped  to 
the  world  in  his  '  Clavis  Uberme  Psahnen/ 1791,  and  '  Claria 
Uber  den  J^aa,*  1793,  with  othen.  To  these  succeeded 
his  '  PhitoloKUch-kritischer  nnd  histotiicfaer  Cmnmentar  iiber 
das  Neae  l^atameot/  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  4 
Tolames  from  1800  to  1604,  which  made  a  great  impression, 
and  added  mnch  to  his  repatation.  In  1793,  on  Doderlein'a 
death,  he  waa  created  ffft^Msar  of  theology,  bnt  on  aocoant 
of  his  health,  he  removed  in  1803  to  WQtwnig  in  a  aimilar 
capacity,  where  he  became  also  n  ommiellor  of  the  Mnnatmy 
and  goremment.  On  the  abolition  of  the  ^loteatuit  thacdo- 
gieal  professorship  at  WfirzborK.  ha  was  aent  to  inspeet  the 
state  of  the  schools  and  chardiea.  In  1608  to  Bamberg,  in 
1809  to  NQmberg,  and  in  1611  to  Ansbaeh.  In  this  year  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  exsgesiB  and  eharch  histuy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  restored  him  to  his  academical  life,  and 
to  his  literary  activity.  In  1614  the  endeavottrs  then  being 
made  to  give  a  constitation  to  bis  native  state  of  WUrtemberg 
excited  his  attention,  and  in  1819  he  commenced  writing  in 
a  periodical  work  called  *  Sophroninm,'  in  which  his  essays 
upon  passing  important  sabjects,  such  as  proselytisiiig,  apon 
the  loflueoce  of  the  Papist  government  on  the  national 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  of  Gumany,  and  others,  gained 
great  ^planse.  In  thii  he  continned  to  write  till  1629.  As  a 
theologteal  writw  he  waa  anxioaa  to  warn  his  naden  equally 
against  a  one-mdad  nationalitf  and  »  speenlatiTC  denriatkui 
mm  the  original  doctrines  of  uiriBtiamty,  aa  ficmn  inyaticism 
and  Jeeoitism.  With  these  ideas  he  begao  in  1835  a  theolo- 
gical year-book,  called  '  Der  Denhglaabige,*  pabliahed  from 
18S6  to  1829,  and  another  jonmal  called  *KirehenbeleQeb- 
tangen,'  published  in  18S7.  Amon^  his  oth«  nnmerou 
writings  we  may  mention  '  Memoiabiben,*  published  in  parte 
from  1791  to  1796 ;  *  SammlTing  der  M^kwUr^gsten  Seisen 
in  dem  Orient,'  in  7  vols.,  published  from  1792  to  1803 ; 
*LebenJesa,aLBOnmdlageeinerreinenOeschiobtedeBUrchr^ 
tonthnnUj'S  vols.  1628 ;  '  AafklfirendeBeitrftgesorDogmen- 
Kiichen-  and  Beligiona-Geschidite,'  1830;  'Ez^etiBches 
Handbach  Uber  die  drei  eratra  Evangelien,'  3  vols.,  1830  to 
1833  i  *  Skiuen  ana  adncv  Bildangs-  and  Lebens-Qescfaichte, 
zom  Andenken  an  aein  fiinftigjahr^ies  Jabilaom,'  1839 ;  and 
the  'Voriesnngsn  Schelling^  Qfa«r  die  Offenbamng/  ac- 
companied with  critical  remariu.  Few  mm  have  had  a 
wider  infloenee  npon  religiona  opinions  in  Genmaoy  than 
Faulus,  thoQ^  many  of  his  views  have  been  contested  as 
too  rationalistic.  In  1844  on  acconnt  of  hia  great  age  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  from  his  ntoation  on  a  peoaioii,  and  ha 
died  on  August  9, 16S0,  aged  nin^. 

PAUPERISM.  [PooR-Uws,  &  £.] 

PECUUAR.  The  jurisdiction  of  all  Royal  and  other 
Peculiars  in  the  jHrobate  of  Wills  and  the  grant  of  Adminia- 
traUons  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  Court  of  Probate. 
[PftOBATB,  Court  of,  Sj  S.] 

PEDICELLARIA,  the  name  pven  by  Muller  to  Itttia 
pincer-shaped  bodice  fonnd  mi  tin  snr&oe  of  aaffy  qiecies  of 
atar^diea  and  seaparehinai  When  seen  on  the  aorbee  of 
the  dried  spedmana  they  appear  like  little  deft  sfdnea.  In 
Vntttr  nAmt,  aocwding  to  I^.  Sharpey,  they  eorar  the 
aoifftce  geneially,  and  are  more  numerous  round  the  q>inee. 
£aeh  one  of  these  little  bodies  consists  of  a  soft  stem,  which 
bears  on  its  summit  a  little  forceps  of  c^careons  matter.  If 
anjrthing  is  introduced  between  the  blades  of  these  forceps 
when  the  animal  ia  alive,  it  is  instantly  grasped  with  consi- 
derable force.  Those  on  the  body  and  upper  sidnes  difiier  in 
shape  from  those  on  the  spines  immediately  bordering  the 
avenues.  When  the  star-fish  is  living  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  are  in  continual  activity,  but  when  cut  off  they  seem 
to  loaa  that  power.  These  bodies  have  been  obeerved  by 
Sars  in  .file&uiiif  tpharOf  and  he  describes  three  species— 
P.  tridem,  P.  tripkyUa,  and  P.  gUbifem. 

The  qnestion  of  the  nature  ot  these  bodies  has  bean  often 
agitated.  Whilst  MOller  and  others  have  considered  them 
to  be  parasitic  animals,  Oken,  Sharpey,  and  Sara  regard  thun 
as  Mgans  of  the  animal.  San  assigns  the  following  reasons 
for  his  betiri:— 

^-.1'he  PedicOlarieB  are  found  in  the  saua  qpaaiea  at 
Sehinodermala  under  all  circumstances,  which  would  not 
be  the  caae  il  they  weraparasitieal  f"™nif 
i.  The  atmctota  of  t£a  oakanona  ion^  and  atema  to 


which  diay  are  atiadiad,  bear  atnetafaUyagtastecnssn* 
blanoa  to  the  spines  of  the  BMmdermala  tlun  to 
stmctares. 

3.  The  PeiiKMZZarkB  have  a  vital  eonnectiim  with  the  ilia 
and  shell  (rf  the.fibbtmM.  naatem  of  HhaPtdiceavia  m 
attached  to  a  kaab  of  the  dull  of  the  .£UUm(^  cai  vUdi  il 
moves. 

4,  Sars  states  that  when  a  dng^PsdsoaBaria  is  Hiilil4 

the  rest  are  inclined  towards  it. 

Although  Profssaor  E.  Forbes  ststos  that  he  waa  not  abit 
to  oonfinn  Sars's  observation  on  the  two  last  pointi,  ht  vm 
nevertheless  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  th^  wm 
peculiar  organs  of  the  JBAuudtrmatOt  rather  than  psnafii 
animals. 

(E.  Forbes,  SrUitk  SkKr-FiilM.) 

PEDUiANTHUS,  a  ganna  of  Plante  bahngiDg  to  fli 
natnial  order  IhipheHntKeiB.  It  haa  m  oramum 
shaped  involucre.  The  aaale  flowers  aeveral  in  the  droBi* 
ferauM  Pediodalnaetaolatei^  each  artienlsted  withaaskil 
anther.  Female  flowers  one  m  Um  eentie.  Calyx  mntiif  i 
style  1 ;  stigmas  3 ;  capsules  3-eoeeas. 

P.  Uikymaloidea,  Jew-Bush,  is  found  in  various  parti  rf 
the  West  Indies  in  stony  bushy  places,  near  the  oont.  It  ii 
a  shmb  threwii^  out  runners,  erect,  abont  six  feet  Ugb, 
abounding  in  white  bitter  milk.  The  steam  are  nnBetBO^ 
weak,  soft,  as  thick  as  the  fii^r;  when  old  cinenom^  lAn 
young  green.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  obtuse,  or  acute ;  ean- 
aceons,  entire,  alternate,  stalked,  disticliouB,  wfaen  jvu^ 
downy  on  each  aid&  and  wsfy  at  thoodgci,  becoming  stlsa 
quite  smooth  and  flat.  FadonelBa  1-flowwed,  ^rt,  dsi- 
tered  abont  the  eztnmitisa  of  the  bnnchsa.  Invchcn  1% 
per-shaped,  bri^t-red  with  a  green  back.  The  prsetitiaw 
of  Cura^  give  a  decoction  of  the  whole^ant,  espadalfy  <f 
the  stem,  aa  the  mdinaiy  hevarsge,  ana  in  hige  dosn  is 
some  diseases.   The  root  is  emetic. 

PEEL,  SIB  ROBERT,  the  second  baronet  of  thsnimt, 
was  bom  on  the  fith  of  February,  1766,  near  Bury  iu  laso- 
shire,  the  eldest  son  and  third  child  of  the  first  Sir  Bobeit  Pad 
He  was  educated  first  at  Harrow  school,  where  he  bad 
Byron  for  hia  dass^fellow,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Chunk, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1806.  Both  at  kW 
and  at  the  university  he  was  distinguished  byliis  talsnl^Ui 
stndioBsneaa.  and  the  uoM.  persevexanoe  td  his  chsnctar; 
and,  <n  quitting  the  naiverai^  he  totik.  what  wis  thn  (Ai 
modem  examination  system  having  been  but  raoanify  istis- 
duced)  the  nnpmoedented  honour  of  m  donUe  flrsMna- 
i.  e.  of  paramount  excellence  both  in  dassics  and  in  ■sds- 
matics.  He  had  scarcely  left  college  when,  iu  180^  at  tki 
age  of  twaiW-onehewasretomed  to  the  Hoose  of  Cobhm 
aa  member  for  Caahel.  His  bther  had  destined  bint  fers 
political  career,  and  from  the  time  of  his  first  entnust  iato 
Parliament  he  waa  phued  in  a  position  of  ^wdlato  indent- 
ence  by  an  allowance  out  of  his  father's  income  a^sd  it 
amount  to  the  fortune  of  many  a  nobleman. 

On  entering  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  attached  himself  to  tke 
Tory  party,  to  which  his  father  already  belonged.  PeresTd 
was  then  prime  miniatar,  and  Ganning  and  Castlereaeh  mb 
his  most  powerM  coadjntws ;  wlule  on  the  Whig  bwta 
Sheri^  Tiem^,  WhiOnsad,  OocBar,  Brss^sm,  fl>> 
milly,  and  Sir  Frances  Bordatt  The  elder  Peel  had  nil 
no  saerat  of  the  great  exp«ctatioaa,he  oitOTtained  of  his  aos^ 
anooess  in  Parliament ;  and  the  yoong  man's  first  sU^  i> 
the  walk  of  life  fi»  vdiich  he  had  hem  confbsaedly  trsmsii 
were  looked  at  with  mnch  interest  and  with  soma  jualsMf- 
But  Mr.  Peel  was  prudent,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  mtssne 
himself  against  the  estaUished  oraton  of  the  Hooaa.  fla 
first  speeco  of  any  length  was  in  Jamuiy,  1810,  whaa  la 
seoonded  the  address  at  the  op^iing  of  tiko  ssaaon.^  Ha 
subsequent  votes  and  speeches  gained  bim  the  reputatiooaf 
a  steady  and  able  young  man,  from  whom  mnch  ni^t  ^ 
ucpected ;  and  this,  coa|ded  with  the  weight  which  at  p«- 
sesBsd  as  the  son  of  a  man  of  so  mnch  commardal  inflaeM^ 
led  to  his  appointment,  in  1811,  to  the  effiea  ef 
aeeretaiy  for  the  colonies.  It  was  the  time  of  the  PdUHsht 
War,  and  of  the  great  struggle  with  N^ralemi,  of  whi^  tbt 
war  formed  a  part ;  and  as  purely  cokmial  qnaatiooi  w»« 
comparatively  small  importance  in  the  midsk  of  avods  ef  * 
ei^roasing  a  nature,  Mr.  Feel  had  not  many  tqipottanitiss  ■ 
diqdaying  his  powen  in  hia  first  offioe,  whether  as  aa  adw* 
niatiator  or  as  a  parliamentary  weaker.  Whatereihodidho*- 
OT«r  bron^t  him  a  desz  aceesaien  of  parliameataiy  repatalioB. 

Tha  aasassiu^aD  of  Mr.  Penenl  on  the  11th  of  VVi 
1819,  oecaaicaad  tt«  UautHiat  of^  mm  Tarr  JHtt^> 
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The  £bt1  of  limpod  beeuue  pramMr  trifh  Lend  OuUe* 
rea^  at  forrign  iteretan',  Lord  Subnonth  u  horn*  mentary, 
hmd  Eldon  u  ehaneellor,  and  otfaen  of  the  Miiion  of  tbe 
MUM  party  in  other  plaeea  of  tha  calmwt;  whils  tmaog  the 
minutera  out  of  the  cabinet  were  Viscoant  Palmenton  aa 
weietaiy  at  -wttr,  the  Doke  of  Bichmond  u  lord-Uaatemuit  of 
ireland,  and  Mr.  Peel  aa  chief  Beeretai/  for  Ireland.  The 
poet  accepted  by  Mr.  Peel  in  thia  miniatay,  atationing  him  aa 
it  did  in  the  nudst  of  the  tenmetooaa  aea  of  Iriah  politica. 
vaa  no  toit  aiviahle  one.  The  Irish  uitation  oonneeted 
fri&  the  nmon  of  1800  had  not  yet  snbeided ;  the  agitsHon 
for  Cathotie  emancipation  waa  fieroer  than  errer ;  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  jnat  become  the  leader  of  the  Iriah  people, 
tnd  waa  aingling  ont  objeeta  against  which  to  direct  the  fall 
force  of  the  popular  wraui.  ^e  jwang  aecretary  for  Ireland 
ma  identified  vith  tbe  anti-Gatholie  poticr  of  the  exiatiiig 
miniatiy;  he  ma  niek-nanied  'Orange-Feel;'  and  Mr. 
3*C!onBell  aeoned  firom  the  4ist  to  eoneem  an  ia^taable 
latied  to  him  petamuiU/.  After  nnooa  maniliHtations  of 
his  animoBfy,  Mr.  O'Ccnmdl  in  May,  1810,  attacked  him  in 
me  of  hia  pnbUc  i^wediea  in  terms  so  directly  insolting  that 
t  challenge  was  the  oonaeqnance.  Some  dday  however  har- 
Bg  occurred  in  settling  the  prdimiaaries,  the  duel  was  pre- 
rented  by  the  interference  of  tbe  police.  It  became  more 
iTidmt  afterwards  than  it  was  at  that  time  that,  thongh  Mr. 
Peel  opvcmeA  the  claims  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
md  backed  the  ministry  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
heir  resistance  to  those  daims,  bis  notions  with  respect  to 
iie  goTemment  of  Ireland  were  by  no  means  thoee  of  the 
nEtreme  Orange  parfy.  "  From  hia  first  enttanee,"  mjt  one 
if  hia  bi(frapbm,  ''npon  the  tamnltiunu  aiena  «f  Iriah 
solities  to  the  end  of  hu  life,  be  would,  if  he  eoold,  haTB 
inenehed  the  fiereer  polemics  that  conanmed  the  eomitiy 
mid  thmr  fires,  in  the  cooler  dement  of  practical  and  seenlar 
idncation ;  but  Uiis  was  fer  beyond  his  power.  His  eneou- 
n^ement  of  schools,  where  the  strife  (tf  religions  prosdytism 
n^ht  be  merged  in  the  soberer  pnranits  of  ordinary  mental 
mltare,  waa  only  attribnted  to  lakewarmness  by  one  party 
aoA  to  infidelify  by  the  other ;  and  by  the  diligence  alone 
vith  which  he  sooght  to  remedy  the  moltifbrm  abasee  and 
.otal  want  of  order  which  existed  in  the  details  of  his  own 
^ce,  did  bs  gain  credit  in  Ireland  with  either  party.  In  all 
i»e,  for  hia  own  party  be  was  too  temporising,  lor  Uie  eman- 
tipetionista  too  exacting."  To  all  intents  and  porpoees 
lowever  he  acted  etmsistenUy  with  his  position  aa  Iridi 
teoretuy  under  the  Liverpool  administntion.  Not  mily  did 
M  oppoae  Mr.  Oiattan't  motion  for  »  ounmittea  to  cMiaider 
he  Boman  Gatholie  daima  in  Fehroaiy,  181S,  and  anin  ^ 
Sennr  Fkndl^  motkm  on  the  aame  ssbjeet  fn  1816,  bat  his 
peecnee  on  both  these  occasions  were  the  ablest  that  be  had 
ret  delivered,  and  among  the  meat  telfing  m  that  aide  of  the 
lebate.  They  scaiody  ^ppled  with  the  qneatioa  on  the 
T^mnd  of  easential  principle,  bnt  atroiwly  and  Bkilfnlly  laid 
Lold  of  tbe  points  of  real  practical  dimeolty.  The  truth  is 
hat  a  mind  bo  thoronghly  cod,  English,  and  moderate  as 
hat  of  Feel,  most  have  felt  itself  oat  of  its  elemerit  when 
:faarged,  in  a  aabordinate  eapadty,  with  the  management  of 
rish  affoiis  at  a  time  of  inch  heat  and  fren^.  Accordingly, 

3  »ooa  aa  an  opportunity  offered,  he  vacated  the  Irish  secre* 
aiyehip.  Tbe  war  with  Napoleon  1.  waa  at  an  end ; 
Vatenoohad  bvondit  peace ;  EnR^had  beoi  re-amoged 
ty  the  TMahr  of  Vienna;  and  the  Idverpod-Oastlenadi 
ninistiy,  with  gradiially  increasbg  nnpopnlarify,  wti  m- 
Ireaaing  itaelf  to  the  home-qnestiona  the  diseasdon  of  which 
orma  t&e  chief  part  of  the  }axtoey  of  the  Regency.  Sach 
VM  the  atate  of  a&irs  when  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the 
iooae  of  Commons,  having  retired  into  the  Upper  House  u 
!<ord  Colchester,  and  a  vacancy  having  in  consequence 
iceorred  in  the  representation  of  the  Universify  of  Oxford, 
dr.  Peel  was  elected  his  anccessor  (1818).  Mr.  Canning 
^ired  to  the  hcmonr ;  bnt  the  inflaenoe  of  Lord  Eldon,  and 
he  eosTiction  Mitertained  by  tbe  nDiveruty  of  tbe  orthodoxy 
f  Mr.  Peel's  views  on  the  Roman  Catholic  qneation,  deter- 
ained  the  choice.  Mr.  Fed  then,  greatly  to  tbe  r^iet  and 
iot  a  litUe  to  the  damage  of  the  govemiiMiit,  abrwdy  ftit 
torn,  finn,  resigned  hia  port  without  aooaptbu;  another. 

From  1818  till  188S  Mr.  Ped  had  no  ^Beial  eoBneetiea 
nth  th«  liwpooMJaaUereagh  ministiy.  He  oentinned, 
wwvWr  to  give  it  Ma  sstn-otiScid  vapport  in  all  measures 

4  conaeqaowe.  It  waa  daring  this  pcoiod,  too,  that  by  the 
MHiinig  port  be  took  in  the  pressiiK  cnrrency  qooAions  of  the 
lay,  he  laid  tbe  ibsndalion  of  hia  anbaaqneBt  fame  aa  n 
innciar.    H*  Iwd  «lnadyAo«]i  Ma  ayn^ttby  vith  th« 


views  of  -what  wu  then  called  the  Economist  party,  of 
"M^iidi  Ifr.  Homer  dnring  bis  life  bad  beui  the  head,  and  to 
wbidi  the  Hbaaa  about  ttia  time  reodvad  a  powevfia  aeeea- 
don  in  Mr.  David  Bioardo  j  and  on  the  wpdntment  of  t 
Bank-Committee  in  Febniaiy  1819,  to  consi^  the  qoestum 
of  a  retomptiott  of  cash  payments  and  otb«  dlied  qaestion% 
rendered  neceeaary  by  tbe  commerdal  distresses  attending  the 
tranntion  finw  a  atate  of  vw  to  one  of  peaee,  Mr.  Peel,  then 
only  thirty-one  yean  of  age,  was  appointed  chairman,  bBving 
among  hia  colleanea  Canning,  Cartlereagb,  Vanaittart,  Tier- 
ney,  Hn^isson,  Frederick  Bobinson,  and  Sir  James  Mackbi- 
toeh.  In  the  proceedinga  of  this  committee  and  the  debates 
vriiie^  aroae  ont  of  them,  Mr.  Peel  displayed  his  ability  both 
as  a  speaker  and  as  a  man  of  bodness  i  and  it  was  in  May 
1819  that,  in  moving  i«sdoti(mB  involving  a  resamption  of 
cash-paymaata,  he  emstitntad  Umaalf  the  champion,  to  nse 
hii  own  vmds,<tf  ''the  eld,  the  ndgBT  doctrine,  aa  aome 
called  it,  that  the  tme  standard  of  Tahie  conmted  in  a 
definite  qnantity  of  gold  bvlHon."  Every  soand  miter  on 
the  subject"  he  sdd, "  came  to  the  same  conelnsion,  that  a 
oertain  wugbt  of  gold  bullion,  wiUi  an  impiesaion  on  it 
denoting  it  to  be  of  that  certdn  weidit,  and  of  a  certain 
fineness,  coBstitnted  Uie  only  tme,  intdligible,  and  adeqnata 
atandard  of  vdne."  Though  these  views  were  carried  into 
efibct  by  parliament,  there  were  not  wanting  munbeia  who 
damnrred  to  them ;  and  among  these  vras  Mr.  Ped'a  fothet, 
Sir  Robert.  Beddea  thia  cnrreney  QBestioii,  the  fartiier  hia- 
toiy  of  vdiicb  we  need  not  trace,  Mr.  Peel  in  tbe  same  year 
took  part  with  the  Liverpod  govamment  in  their  oppoaitiou 
to  the  then  revived  a^tation  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
approved  of  the  ftmeas  'Six  Acta;*  and— ^diat  was  long 
aurawaxda  raoieanbered  by  the  other  party  to  hia  discreet— 
he  defended,  with  a  dgoor  all  the  more  remarloble  that  he 
vraa  not  cdlad  nptm  to  exbitnt  it  by  any  offieUl  conneetioa 
ynth  goTonment,  the  condaet  of  the  magistracy  in  tiie  ao- 
called  'MandMBter  massacre'  of  Angoat  1819.  He  kept 
doof  hovrever,  with  atadiona  cantion,  fimn  the  miniateiid 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Qneen  Caroline,  which  fdlomd 
the  demise  of  Gao^e  III.  and  the  aoceanon  ci  George  IV.  to 
the  throne  (Jannair  29,  1820),  and  which  were  terminated 
by  the  queen's  death  io  Angnst,  18S1.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  storm  of  matrimonial  politics  that  Mr.  Peel  himself 
married.  Hia  wife  was  Julia,  the  youngest  dat^bter  of 
General  Sir  Jdm  Floyd,  Bart.  The  marriags  took  place  Mi 
theStbof  Jans,  1620. 

Geona  IV.  having  retained  the  Uveipool  ministry  in 
office,  Mr.Fdd  waa  indneed  aAdn  to  beceme  a  member  of  it. 
In  January,  18SS,  he  todc  office  aa  seoretaiy  of  state  for  the 
home  departmoit  A  fhrther  modification  of  the  ministry 
was  caused  by  the  suicide,  in  August,  of  Lord  Castlereagb, 
whom  Mr.  Cwnning  succeeded  in  the  foreign  secretuyBhip. 
Till  the  fatd  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  (April,  18S7)  broke 
up  this  ministry^  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  contioned  to  be 
the  moat  promment  and  active  members  of  it — agreeing 
anfficiently  to  cooperate,  bnt  having  at  the  same  time 
certain  difFerenoes.  While  Mr.  Catming  waa  liberalising  the 
foreign  pdiey  of  the  country,  Mr.  Peel  was  busy  with  new 
forma  of  tbe  enrrency^ueation  peculiar  to  a  time  of  annsaal 
oommerdd  distress  and  panic.  While  Mr.  Canning  was 
feveorable  to  a  eondderation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ddm^ 
filr.  Ped,  aa  before,  opposed  them,  thon^  with  a  growliig 
eonvi^on  tiut  the  0|^odti<»i  could  not  he  long  continued. 
Both  remained  opposed  to  parliamentaiy  reform.  Prin 
to  tbe  time  of  L«d  Lrverpool's  resignatiai  hia  ministry 
waa  broken  into  two  parUee— the  Old  Tory  or  Eldon-Ped 
party  who  stood  opmsed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  reel  was  the  active  leader;  and  the 
mora  liberd  parly,  vriio,  with  Canniiig  aa  thdr  leader, 
were  approximating  to  the  Whiga.  The  question,  on 
Lord  Liverpool's  retirement,  vras  whether  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nobleman  of  hi^  rank  and  influence,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  succeed  him,  the  two  parties  eonld 
be  hdd  together,  or  whether  a  new  ministry  should  be 
formed  of  which  Caninng  should  be  the  head.  The  second 
waa  tha  dtamativa  which  actually  came  to  pass.  The  king, 
thoi^  panendly  boatile  to  tbe  Roman  Cathobe  ddms,  em- 
wnrarea  Ur.Caxudngtoftirmamiinstiyinwhidi  the  Roman 
Catholic  qnaatian  abodd  he  an  open  one,  bnt  whidi  sfaonld 
be  dodged  to  redst  parliamentary  reform  or  any  repeal  «f 
titeTeat  and  Cotpor^onAeL  In  this  miniBtry,  the  k^- 
nation  of  whidi  vras  regarded  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  politicd 
faistoiy  of  the  eonntiy;  and  was  according!^  welcomed  \)f 
mujvt  iht  bndfaig  wUgB,  Ur.Ouningl^^^^u:^ 
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Ignb^  of  the  Exchmaer  toectlieT  with  ti»  picniec's  nnul 
pffiee  of  Vmt  Lord  of  the  Treasaiy ;  and  the  bbnkt  in  the 

jMlminiBtr&tion  caosed  W  the  yecesdon  of  l^ord  Eldon,  Mr. 
pse^,  the  Dnke  of  WeUio^p,  Lord  Uelnlle,  sad  oUiers, 
ireie  filled  ap  by  tba  mIccuod  of  men  wilUog  to  yet  along 
with  Mr.  Canning— among  yrhom  vaa  Mr-  BoUnvon  (dov 
plated  Loril  Qodeiicb)  as  Coloqial  Secretair,  and  Six  John 
Coplej  (now  Lord  Lypdhont)  as  fjord  Chl^MP«UQr  (AfnU 
1827).  rCAiiHiNa,  OsoBoa.] 

On  Mr.  Canning*!  death  (Aog.  8,  1827),  }a»  anomaloos 
minutiy,  flo  delicately  poised  bitween  the  Tories  and  the 
Whigs^  was  continued  for  a  few  months  by  Lord  Godericfa ; 
but  on  bis  resignation,  Jannaiy  1628,  a  new  ministiy  was 
fonped  of  {)ie  old  'fory  constpictioii,  ^fitb  the  iinportaat  and 
dgnjfieant  exception,  th^t  Lord  Eldm  was  not  re-instated  im 
(be  chancellorship,  bnt  Lord  f^yndborst  c(»iti|»wd  ip  it.  The 
following  was  the  compoution  of  tbe  cabinet  of  tbis  laenior- 
able  administration,  wnicb,  from  the  names  of  its  two  chiefs 
is  now  nsoally  called  the  Wellingtoq-Peel  Administration  :■— 
First  Lord  of  the  Troaiury,  ^e  Doke  of  ^eUington ;  Chancel- 
lor of  tbe  Excheqaer,  Mr.  Ooulborp ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lyndhnnt ;  President  of  the  Conncil,  Earl  Bathnrst ;  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Lord  Ellenborougb;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Huslcisvon  ;  Home 
pecretaiT,  Mr.  Peel :  Master  of  the  l?int,  Mr.  Herriei ;  Pre- 
sident of  the  India  Board,  Lord  Melville  ;  President  of  tbe 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Grant;  Sei^etaiy  at  War,  Lord  Pal- 
memton.  The  ministry  was  afterwards  modified  by  the  se> 
cession  of  Mr.  Hnskisson.  Its  giaat  act  was  the  passing  of 
tbe  Romas  Catholic  Relief  Bill— «  meason  tba  erentoal  ne- 
cessity of  which  Mr.  Peel  had  been  prepared  {ot-,  -wbich  was 
now  pressed  to  an  issne  by  the  OTerwnelmiog  infloence  of 
the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  as  shown  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  CConnell  to  the  Hoosa  of  Commons  for  tbe  coanty  of 
Clare,  and  which  Uie  ministry  determined  on  as  soon  as  the 
king  bad  men  his  relnctast  consent  On  tbe  fitb  of  March 
1829,  Mr.  Fee} — who  had  in  tbe  meantime  been  rejected  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  favour  of  Six  i{srry  IngUs,  whose 
anti-Roman-Catbolic  principles  recommended  him — broaght 
forward  the  Relief  Bul  in  the  Commons,  as  member  for  the 
close  borough  of  Westbary.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  not  only  powerful  at  the  time,  bat  is  interesting  now  as 
revealing  whii  may  be  called  tbe  cardinal  principle  of  Mr. 
Peel  8  career  as  a  st^teman.  "  W«  pUced,"  he  said, 
I  in  a  position  in  which  we  cannot  remun.  We  cannot  con- 
tuina  Btationaiy.  There  is  an  evil  in  divided  oabinets  and 
distracted  councils  which  cannot  be  longer  toleiated.  .... 
Supposing  tbis  to  be  established,  apd  supposing  it  to  be  con- 
ceded that  a  united  government  must  be  lonnra,  in  the  next 
place  I  say  that  government  most  choose  one  of  two  courses. 
They  most  advance  or  they  most  recede.  They  most  grant 
further  political  privileges  to  tbe  Ropian  Catholics,  or  they 

must  retract  t{iose  already  given  I  am  a^ed  what 

new  light  has  broken  in  npon  me  1  Why  I  see  a  necessity 
for  concession  pow  whicli  was  not  evident  before  ?  The 
same  events,  I  am  told,  have  happened  before,  and  therefore 
the  same  consequences  ought  to  follow  >  Is  this  the  &ct  I 
Are  events  in  politics  like  equal  quantities  in  numbers  or 
mathematics,  always  the  same  t  Are  tlu^,  like  tbe  great 
abstract  truths  of  racnality,  eternal  and  invanable  in  theii 
application  ]  IJiay  not  the  recurrence— the  continued  recur- 
reoce— of  the  very  same  event  totally  alter  its  character,  at 
least  its  practical  resulte  1 "  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  spoke 
oat,  as  a  statesman,  tbe  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
Emancipation  Act,  after  running  tbe  gauntlet  pf  the  Upper 
House,  became  l^iw.  Besides  Uus  great  measure,  Mr.  Peel, 
as  Home  Secretary,  introduced  otber  measures,  including  tiie 
New  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  provided  Jiondon  with 
Its  efficient  body  of  *  Peelers,'  snbiect  to  tbe  Some  Office,  in 
lieu  of  the  old  *  Charlies.'  Questions  of  cunvncy  alM>  occu- 
pied faim  dnriogthis  administration. 

T^°«*>  ^  Wellington-Peel  government  bad  yielded  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  question,  tfcey  were  not  prepared 
w  yield  00  the  great  consUtotioaal  qnestion  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  When  in  Februaiy  1030,  tord  John  RwseU  moved 
the  question  of  disfranchising  one  pr  two  corrupt  small 
boroughs,  and  trausforring  the  representation  to  some  of  tbe 
large  commercial  towns  then  unrepresented,  Mr.  Peel  opposed 
the  motio^i,  **  because  it  introduced  a  principle  into  tbe 
system  of  representation— that  of  mere  numbers— which  be 
said  was  the  ultra-democratic  principle,  and  with  whicb  the 
aristocratic  and  monarchical  principle  could  not  loss  co- 
-«ist»  The  death  of  Oeorga  Iv.  bpvrerer^qne  9S,  1830), 


and  the  tceesaon  ^  I'miiam  IV.,  followed  a^  H  wa«  hj  an 
f""~^"t'*  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  a  general  election 
(not  to  speak  of  the  concuirent  influence  olf  tbe  Frenc^  Be* 
volution  of  July),  renderea  the  contiaaed  refusal  of  Parlia- 
mentsty  Reform  impossible.  After  tbe  ro-aayrnbling  of  Par- 
liament on  tbfi  Sud  of  November  1830,  thf  Duke  ag^m  repu- 
diated reform  absolutely ;  but  Mr.  Peer-s  language,  though 
also  nw^tive,  was  more  guarded,  .^lidst  viojfnt  excite- 
ment, the  ministers  resigned  ;  an4  aSeforn^  muustiy— the 
^tat  Whig  ministry  since  1807 — was  constUpted  tne  same 
month  uiuer  tbe  premiership  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Bpng^iam 
became  Lord  Chanceilor ;  Lord  Paliqprston,  Foreign  Seae- 
taiy  ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of  fbe  Council; 
Lara  John  RumsII,  Paymaster  of  tbe  Forces ;  J<ord  Althoi^ 
Chanedlor  of  the  Excaequer  ;  and  Mr-  Ped  was  snpce^w 
ijn  tbe  Home  seeretarysnip  by  Letd  Me^^onnt^  It  y»  at 
this  junctore  tbst  the  death  Mr.  Peel's  fotbef  rmyed  bim 
to  the  baronetcy  and  tbe  estates. 

For  tbe  first  time  in  his  life  Sir  Robert  Pe^  was  now  ia 
open  opposition.  He  opptued  with  gr^at  ^etecniination  the 
Whig  sobeipes  of  lefomi,  but  in  aqctf  a  n^anner  as  to  indi- 
cate pis  private  conT)ctu>n,  from  an  observation  of  paUie 
opinion,  t)iat  sotr^  change  in  t)ie  representative  system  was 
inevitatle.  His  conduct  in  fycty  4<iriDg  the  whole  of  the 
Reform  Bill  crisis,  had  an  important  influence  on  tbe  resolL 
He  declined  at  the  last  moment  to  join  with  the  puke  <tf 
Wellington  in  tbe  att^pt  to  form  a  mipistry  to  supersede 
t)iat  of  ^1  Grev.  Tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  withdrew  bis 
opposition :  nt  tne  4th  of  June  1833  tbe  Refonn  passed 
the  Lords,  and  three  days  afterwards  it  was  law.  In  ^anuaiT 
1838  tbe  first  xefomwd  Parliament  met.  Sir  Bobeart  Ped 
was  retomed  for  Tamwortn,  vbich  he  contiiined  to  TBirressnt 
duriog  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

Acquiescing  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  abandoqiag  all 
idea  of  abrogating  the  coTutitutlopal  change  which  bad  oc- 
curred, it  was  now  Kr  Robert's  um  to  organise,  what  he 
called  a  '  Conservative '  party,  as  distipct  eitber  &oin  that  of 
the  Whiss,  or  that  of  tbe  inveterate  'Tones.  Supported  in 
this  aim  by  the  Duke  of  Welliiigton  snd  others,  w^ose  views 
took  the  s^me  shape,  he  acted  as  a  vigilant,  but  not  f^tious, 
critic  of  the  various  important  measures  introduced  by  the 
Whiga  into  the  {teformed  Parliament ;  first,  under  tbe  pre- 
miewiip  of  Earl  Grey ;  and,  next,  under  that  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. }ia  gave  his  sapport  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  be 
advocated  the  abolition  of  n^ro  slavery  in  tlfe  coloiuH^  bat 
advised  great  cantiep  in  the  practical  ste|M  for  canying  it 
into  effect;  and  be  acted  a  cautions  part  in  tbe  debates  on 
tbe  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  but,  on  the  whoK 
approved  of  that  momentoaa  change.  These  ineasnres  were 
carried  while  Earl  Qrey  was  still  premier;  but  before  the 

frorcgation  of  Parliament  in  August,  1834,  Lord  Grey  hsd 
sen  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne,  wiUi  Lord  Altbotp  as 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  death  of  Lord 
Althorp's  father,  Earl  Spencer,  in  November  1834,  having 
raised  nim  to  the  Upper  House,  tbe  king,  to  tbe  surprise  ca 
all,  availed  himself  of  the  ministerial  u^colty  thns  occa- 
sioned to  dismiss  the  Whig  Ministers  altogether,  and  call  Um 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  councils.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
had  not  expected  any  such  event,  was  thra  at  Rome  with 
his  &mily.  Being  sent  for,  however,  he  hastened  back  to 
London,  where  he  amTsd.  on  the  9tb  of  De^wnber;  the 
Duke,  who  bad,  in  tbe  mean  time,  acted  pcoTisiojudlyas 
minister,  immediately  consulted  wiUi  him,  anaa  Conservative 
Ministry  was  arranged  as  follows: — First  Lord  of  tbe 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Robert  Ped  t 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhnrst ;  President  of  the  ConnciJ, 
Lord  Rosslyn  ;  Privy  Seal,  Xxad  Wbarncliffe ;  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Goal- 
bum  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Earl  de  Grey;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Sir 
George  Murray;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master 
of  the  Mint,  Mr,  Alexander  Baring ;  Pjwsident  of  tbe  India 
Board,  Lord  Ellenborougb ;  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  ^ir  E. 
KnatchbuU;  Secretary  at  War,  iSx,  Henjes;  Secntaiy  for 
Ireland,  Sir  Henry  Hardioge. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  s  first  prenlienhip  wis  bnt  flhevL  It  b^gsa 
in  December,  1834,  and  m  April  1830  it  was  at  an  end.  On 
assuming  office)  Sir  Robert,  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  o|  Tam- 
worth,  had  made  a  manifesto  of  the  intended  policy  of  his 
Conservative  ministry.  "  With  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill," 
be  said,  *'  I  will  now  repeat  the  dmdantion  which  I  mads 
vbep  1  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  meuber  of  the 
Reformed  FhrliaiBent,  that  I  oonnder^  a  final 
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and  inevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitntiooal  qnes- 
tion — a  settlement  which  no  frienii  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  this  conntiy  would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  indirect  oi: 
insidioas  ineSna."  Proceeding  on  this  as  a  fixed  principle, 
the  new  thiiiiatiy  was  to  govern  the  c«untry  In  a  Cofa- 
servative  spirit,  but  witb  a  readiness  to  cariy  into  effect 
certain  minor  domestic  reforins  which  were  indicated.  This 
policy,  however,  whUe  perhaps  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Tories,  was  certdinlT  not  satisfactory  tb 
ihe  coontry  at  large.  The  Reform  Bill  mA  not,  indeed,  pro- 
duced all  the  Jesuits  that  thd  itaore  eager  had  antld^ated; 
the  Whigs  bad  not>  iii  all  respects,  come  ap  to  tiie  mark  of 
popolar  e:q>ectation,  and  the  disappointment  Had  b^in  to 
show  itself  among  the  Radical  party,  who  ciitlcisea  the 
Whifiis  severely  and  were  bent  on  carrying  farther  conslitu- 
tionu  changes.  Still,  the  re-action  against  Whig  rule  was 
not  Bitch  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  Conservative "  ministry 
could  stand  its  ground.  This  was  shown  by  the  result  of 
the  elections  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament — 
a  dissolution  thought  necessary  by  Sir  Robert  himself.  As 
Boon  as  the  new  Parliament  met,  government  was  defeated 
hy  a  majority  of  .316  votes  to  306  on  ihe  felection  of  a 
speaker — Mr.  Abercromby,  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs  (now 
Lord  Dunfermline),  being  chosen  iiistead  of  the  former 
speaker,  Sir  Charles  Satton.  'Hiis  was  on  the  19th  of  February 
1835 ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  government  was 
again  beaten  in  the  Commons  by  a  majotity  of  seven,  on  a 
motion  by  Lord  Morpeth  for  an  amendment  on  the  address. 
Sir  Robert's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  able. 
Singling  out  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
him  arose  &om  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
Irish  members  with  the  Whigs,  he  animadverted  in  cnttlng 
tenna  on  this  conjunction,  seeing  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
Irish  party  and  the  Badicus  had  been  for  more  anfriendlj  to 
the  defunct  Whig  ininistry  than  he  and  the  Conservatives  "had 
heeOf  and  seeing  also  that  eveii  now  the  Whigs  did  not  pledge 
themselves,  any  more  than  he  did,  to  the  Ballot,  the  exclu- 
sion of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  repeal  of  thb 
Com  Laws,  or  any  other  of  those  measures  upon  which  the 
Radicals  had  spliLwith  the  Whigs.  The  gist  of  his  aigu- 
msnt  was,  that  a  whi^  ministry  conid  not  really !»  a  wmt 
more  innovative  than  his  on-p  would  be.  llie  answer  to  this 
pvea  at  the  tinie.  says  Mr.  Donbleday,  was  "  that  the  Whigs 
wonld  he  more  ^squeezable  *  than  the  Conservatives  ;**  and, 
accordingly,  though  Sir  Robert  remained  in  office,  showing 
wonderful  patience  aiid  wonderful  practical  talent,  till  Apm, 
he  was  then  defeated  by  so  considerable  a  majority,  m  a 
skilfully  framed  series  of  motioiis  of  Lord  Jobn  RusselPs, 
relative  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  that  he  had 
no  option  but  to  resign  (April  8. 1835).  Lord  Melbourne 
was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  administration, 
consisting  ol  nearly  the  same  men  who  had  been  in  office 
four  months  before,  the  chief  exception  being  that  in  the 
interim  the  famous  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the 
Whigs  and  Lord' Brougham,  so  that  the  chancellorship  was 
mven  not  to  him  hot  to  Lord  Cottenham.  Lord  John  Russell 
became  home  seoretaiy. 

The  second  Melbonme  administration  lasted  ihnmghoni 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  William  IT.  (who  ^d  June  SO, 
1837)  and  dnfing  nearly  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Tictoiia.  Daring  those  six  ye^  (1^35-1841)  thoagh  many 

Suestions  were  agitated,  tbeii;  chipf  sqccesf  '#as  in  tbie 
[unicipal  Reform  Bill,  passed  dnrii^g  th^  first  year.  From 
1636  to  1639  they  were  able  to  do  Jittle,  and,  robbed  of  their 
strength  as  they  were  by  the  growth  of  the  more  extreme 
party  and  of  the  party  who  desired  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  they  were  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular.  At 
last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  popula^ty  had  been  in  proportion 
increasing,  and  who  had  in  the  ineantiine  been  acting  as  a 
critic  of  their  measures,  and  husbanding  Us  own  strength, 
mpoaed.  their  bill  fox  suspending  the  constitntidn  of  the 
Colony  of  Jamaica;  and  the  majority  for  ministers  was  so 
■maU,  the  nnmhers  being  294  against  289,  that  the  Whigs 
resigned  on  the  foUowing  day  (May  7, 183^,  and  Sir  Robert 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ininistry.  In  this  he  foiled, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  coiisent  to  the  removal 
of  some  ladies  of  her  household,  whose  connection  with 
the  Whig  party  Sir  Robert  deemed  inconsistent  with  their 
holding  official  place  under  a  Conservative  government.  The 
Whigs  accordingly  resumed  office,  and  kept  it  for  more  than 
two  years  longer — weakened,  as  before,  by  the  pressure  upon 
them  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  party,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
LMgne  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 


well-drilled  Conservatives  on  the  other.  A  general  election 
in  1841,  instead  of  giving  them  fresh  strengM,  so  increased 
the  force  of  the  Conservatives,  thaL  immediately  on  ihe 
opening  of  the  new  Jiarliamept  Sir  Robert  had  a  majority 
of  360  igainst  269  ih  the  Commbiis  oh  a  iuotion  for  an 
ametidment  to  the  address  so  framed  as  to  involve  a  vote  of 
want  of  coiifidence  ih  the  policy  of  ministers,  more  espe- 
cially their  financial  pbliCT  and  tiieir  conduct  in  refeS 
ence  to  the  Com  Laws  (Aug.  37, 1841).  three  days  after- 
wards Lord  Melbouriid  afid  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  Sir 
Robert  PHI  was  ohce  ttiot6  premier. 

The  tew  Consemlifrfe  cabinet  consisted  of  the  following 
members :— First  LStd  of  Uie  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Ljfhdhorst ;  Presifleht  of  Uie  Conncil, 
Lord  Wharncli^  ';  Fiist  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Bad- 
diugton  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham  ;  Foreign  Secretiry,  the  Eatl 
of  Aberdefen  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley  ;  President 
of  the  India  Board,  Lord  EUenborough  ;  Secretary  at  War, 
Sir  Heniy  Hardinge ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Earl  of  ffipon  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn  ; 
PayinAster-General,  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU.  A  moDg  this 
ministers  not  in  the  cabinet,  was  IWr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  the  head  of  this 
ministry,  and  with  the  command  of  a  working  majority  of 
about  a  hundred  lii  the  Honse  of.  Commons,  Sir  Robert 
entered  on  the  greatest  period  of  his  political  career.  The 
histoiy  of  his  ministry  from  Ao^t  1S4Z  to  Jtdy  1846  is 
full  of  interest.  Having  oomnutted  himself  to  ho  definite 
line  of  policy,  except  m  his  preference  for  a  sliding-scale 
of  corn  duties  over  a  fixed  duty,  and  such  other  general 
avowals,  the  country,  on  his  accession  to  office,  was  left  to 
form  its  own  augurirt  and  anticipations.  Nor  during  the 
iremainder  of  the  sessioh  of  1841  :would  he  bring  forward 
any  explicit  statement  of  intended  measures— resolved  as 
he  was  to  mature  thehx  during  the  prorogation.  On  the  r^ 
assembling  of  parliament  in  February  1842,  he  was  pre- 
pared with  his  measure?.  They  were  of  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive character.  First,  in  the  matter  of  the  Com 
Laws,  he  proposed  his  famous  sliding-scale  (Feb.  9,  1842], 
according  to  which  the  duty  oh  foreign  com,  commencing  in 
the  case  of  wheat  at  20f,^  quarter  when  wheat  was  at 
60s.,  should  gradually  diminish,  as  the  price  rose,— becom- 
ing, for  example,  17f.  when  wheat  was  at  65«.,  ISs.  vheti 
wheat  was  at  60s.,  8s.  when  wheat  was  at  66«.,  St. 
when  wheat  was  at  70s^and  only  It,  when  wheat  should 
be  at  73s.  or  upwards.  .  There  was  a  corresponding  scale  for 
oats  and  another  for  baxley.  The  measure,  displeasing  as  it 
was  oh  various  grounds  to  various  parties — to  the  Whigs,  be- 
cause they  had  declared  for  a  fixed  duty,  to  Ihe  Anti-Corii 
Law  League,  because  they  desired  a  total  repeal^  ahi  to 
inany  of  the  landed  propnetors,  because  they  disliked  any 
relaxation  of  protection — roused  much  discussion ;  but  after 
several  motions  against  it  on  different  principles  had  been 
rejected,  it  became  law.  Next  caine  me  important  ques- 
tion of  the  means  of  repairing  the  deficit  ^hich  had  been 
^oibg  on  in  the  revenue,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  total  for  the 
hve  years  ending  April  S,  1842,  was  7,502,638i.,  while  for 
the  year  1842-43,  it  was  calculated  by  anticipation  at 
2,570,000^:  On  this  head,  says  Mr.  Donbleday,  Sir  Robert 
argued  "  that  the  maximum  of  indirect  taxation  was  then 
reached,  and  that  to  accumulate  the  already  unbearable  load 
of  imposts  upon  the  necessaries  or  even  the  luxuries  of 
life  would  be  ruinous  as  well  as  fadle.  ,  The  conclusion^ 
therefore,  was  that  nothing  but  a  direct  tax  upon  Income 
could  b^  relied  upon  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  the  exchequer.* 
Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  levy  for  three  years  an  income- 
tax  Cf  sevenpence  m  the  pound,  or  nearly  three  per  cent. 
This  alsoj  in  nite  of  o^osition,  was  earned.  Then  came 
the  revetnon  of  the  taiiE  by  which  the  premier  abandoned 
the  duties  on  a  great  variety  of  minor  taieim  commodities, 
kuch  as  drags  and  dye-wooos ;  and  dimiidshed  the  prohibi- 
tory duties  on  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  salted  meat,  batter,  egn, 
cheese,  and  lard.  Though  the  new  tariff  w&s  also  carnW, 
it  caused  di^nsion  between  Sir  Robert  ami  many  of  hi* 
Protectionist  supporters ;  the  more  so  that,  lu  the  coarse  of 
the  debates  upon  it,  it  distinctly  appeaired  mat  he  was  a  con> 
vert  to  the  tneory  of  free^ade.  "  I  believe,"  he  said  in 
his  speech  on  the  tariff,  "  that  on  the  general  principle  of 
&ee-trade,  there  is  now  no  ereat  difference  of  opinion,  and 
that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that  'we  ^oufd  purchase 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.'  This 
statement  oaw  rapturous  e^^zl(?%'ll^^19'^^^d 
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miporftiott  generally ;  and  thoogh  Sir  Robert  went  on  to  saj, 
that  be  deemed  com  and  sugar  exceptional  casei,  the  ulterior 
tendency  was  evident.  With  the  exception  of  some  debates 
on  the  poor-lav,  and  some  on  foreign  jwlicj  in  reference  to 
France,  Spain,  America,  and  China,  the  forgoing  measnres 
of  taxation  and  finance  engroased  the  parliunent  of  1842. 
The  most  important  events  of  1843  vrere  extrarparliamen- 
tarj.  The  permiidon  of  the  ^intptioii  of  tlw  Scottish 
established  Cnnreh  in  Blay  1843  has  beni  aceoonted  hy  some 
^  atnage  ov«night  of  a  mlsistiy  ooutoteted  on  the  i«in- 
eiples  of  oonsw  aUsm,  and  has  Iwen  attribnted  to  fdw  or 
insoffident  information  on  the  part  oi  government  The 
CMiteat  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  vraa  then  agitating  Ireland 
to  the  vetge  of  revolution  monster-meetings  and  the 
oiganiaed  action  of  an  associaUon  which  had  'repeal*  for 
its  motto,  occupied  a  greater  share  of  the  energies  of  tile 
goveniment.  For  a  time  Sir  Robert,  confident,  as  it  after> 
wards  appeared,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  did  not  nwan 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  length,  allowed  him  to  proceed  with- 
out check ;  but  at  length  (October  1844}  the  government 
tooli  their  measures,  Uie  Clontaif  meeting  was  forbidden, 
and  Mr.  OX^nnell,  his  son  John,  and  seven  of  their  asso- 
dates,  were  arrested  on  ehaiges  of  conspiRuy  and  sedition, 
and,  being  tried,  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
From  th^  moment,  although  tiie  sentwce  vras  reversed  m 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Ijords,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  -virtually 
crushed;  he  was  never  able  again  to  be  what  he  had  been. 

The  year  1844,  with  its  Banking  Act,  and  its  extraordi- 
naiy  activity  in  railways,  had  passed  awa^;  and  164fi 
opened  vritb  every  ontward  show  of  prospenty.  The  par- 
liamentary sesaon  of  that  year  was  comparativdy  easy; 
the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  for  three  years  longer,  the 
augmentation  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  the  proposal  for 
erecting  six  new  Irish  colleges,  open  to  all  sects,  were  car- 
ried by  government ;  and  though  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
represented  in  the  House  by  Messrs.  Cohden  and  Bright, 
were  making  way,  ai^  were  raining  over  the  Whigs,  the 
stability  of  uie  existing  admiuutntioii  was  not  matanally 
affected.  But  the  events  of  the  long  recess  of  1645  vrere  of 
a  Idnd  to  di^rb  all  existing  arrangements  and  all  codinarr 
flaleulations.  The  potato  rot,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  dread- 
ful fiunine  in  Ireluid,  rendered  it  absolutel;{r  necenaiyto 
come  to  some  conclusion  on  the'  great  question  which  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Le^e  had  been  maturing.  Lord  John 
Bussell  announced  this  in  his  fsmons  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
November,  written  from  Edinburgh,  to  the  electors  of  Lon- 
dm.  Sir  Robert  Peel  lost  no  time  in  declaring  to  his  col- 
leagues that  the  Com  Laws  most  be  totally  repealed.  In 
this  Lord  Stanley  and  others  would  not  go  along  with  him  ; 
and  on  the  6Lb  of  December,  Sir  Robert  advised  the  queen 
to  send  for  Lord  John  Russell.  As  Earl  Grey  refused  to 
icdn  wiUi  Lord  Jdin  in  attempting  to  form  a  cabinet.  Sir 
Bobert  waa  recalled  after  a  few  days,  and  re-accepted  office 
at  the  head  of  his  ministry  (Lord  Stanly  seceding)  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  repealing  the  Com  Laws.  Accordingly, 
ft  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  (Jan.  27, 1846), 
he  hroDgnt  out  a  new  tariff,  and  with  it  his  propoaitiou  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  sliding^scale  for  the  next  three 
yean,  and  after  that  period  to  abolish  all  duties  on  com, 
except  Uie  nominal  one  of  a  shilling  per  quarter.  Vdiement 
debates  followed,  in  which  Lord  Stuiley,  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  heads  of  a  new  Protec- 
tionist purty,  attadced  Sir  Robert  with  every  weapon  of  sar- 
casm and  argument.  The  Doke  of  Wellington  however, 
and  other  ConservatiTes  of  great  wdght,  remained  firm  to 
their  leader ;  and  the  repeal  was  carried.  Defeated  on  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  onW  a  few  hours  after  tha  Tariff  Bill 
liad  passed  the  Unda,  oix  Bobert  resigned  office  (June  29, 
1846).  Before  doing  so  he  nuule  a  magnanimoua  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  the  merit  of  the  iqwal  «f  the  Com  Laws 
was  more  due  to  Mr.  (Tobden  than  to  himself,  or  to  any  other 
man  in  the  House.  Mev«r  peih^w  waa  ft  minister  followed 
into  his  retirement  with  tom  general  applaaaca  ai  followed 
%IUibertFeeL 

Sr  Robert's  popularity  continued  nnabatod  during  the 
next  fonr  years.  Duringtwo  of  these  he  lent  a  general  and 
cordial  support  to  the  Whig  government  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell— voting  with  them  on  the  .question  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  The 
European  revolutionsir  movements  of  1848-49  however, 
broo^t  in  a  new  set  of  questions,  and  Sir  Robert  disagreed 
soionsly  with  the  f<ffeign  policy  of  Lord  PalmerBton.  Anti- 
cipattona  were  gmeral  «C  hie  speedy  return  to  |Kiwer  vhen^ 


riding  up  Constitntion-liiU  on  the  SMb  «f  Jans  UBO  hi  «m 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  injund  ao  leven^  that  he  diel 
on  the  Snd  of  July. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  attempt  to  wpndste  fa 
Robert's  character  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.  Many  rerimn 
of  his  career,  some  in  the  form  of  elabwats  biogn^lues,  kivg 
been  published  since  his  death— among  which  may  be  mn- 
tioned  '  The  Political  Life  of  Sit  Robert  Peel,  bjr  Tlunu 
Donbleday,'  S  'vols.,  1866;  and  M.  Guao^s  mon  recent 
biographical  tribute.  Menuars  <tf  fiir  Bobert  fima  In  sm 

Spers,  referring  paiticnltfly  to  hii  conduct  in  the  Boaw 
itholic  Emancipation  movemeot,  and  in  the  Cora  lav 
Repeal  movement  have  also  been  published  by  his  htanij 
executors.  Alnuwt  all  who  biwe  written  about  him  hsn 
agreed  in  their  general  estimate  (tf  him  as  a  nun  of  MA 
conseientiousnen,  and  of  a  species  of  abili^  peenli^ 
English  and  pecdiarly  fitting  huu  for  the  work  whidi  fill  to 
him — ability  not  of  the  speculative  or  philosophic^  bnt  of 
the  practical,  deliberate,  and  considerate  order.  Hti  pA- 
tical  genius  consisted  in  perceiving  when  the  neoead^  fot 
carrying  a  great  social  change  arose,  and  in  devin^  ^ 
parliamentary  means  for  carrying  it.  As  the  leader  of  s 
party,  and  as  a  master  of  tiie  art  of  parliamentary  minip 
ment,  he  was  probably  onrivaUad ;  tlu  Hoosa  of  ConaoH 
was  bis  element;  and  thon^  than  lum  been  greater  ontM 
there,  there  hftve  been  faw  apeaken  comtHning  such  dijni^, 
tact  and  courtesy,  vrith  fine  powers  cS  eloquence.  Awl 
from  his  parliamentary  duties,  his  chief  pleunie  Hemulo 
he  in  art.  He  was  a  noted  collector  of  ^^ctarss,  sod  kft 
valuable  collections  both  in  his  town  mansion  and  atDnytoa 
manor.  He  was  generous  in  his  patronage  of  ai^ts,  tU 
many  kind  and  munificent  actions  dime  by  him  piinMj 
have  come  to  light  His  tastes  in  liteiatnre,  thooga  hed^ 
not  himself  practise  authorship  except  in  connection  vith 
practical  politics,  were  high  and  scholarly,  and  mote  wids  in 
their  range  than  might  have  been  supposed. 

fiir  Robert  left  five  sons— the  present  baronet.  Sir  Boboi 
(bom  May  4, 18S8),  formerly  aeontaiy  oi  Icntion  in  8vitia>- 
land,  and  in  1807  a  junior  lord  of  the  Aouniralty,  sod 
haa  repreamtod  Tamwoxth  in  paiiiament  aver  since  Ui 
bther*s  death ;  Frederick  (bom  1823)  wbo  also  sat  in  pnfii' 
ment  for  some  years,  and  vrasnnder-secrrtaryof  thecoknea 
from  18S1  to  18S7,  with  a  short  intemption ;  WiUiam(lxa 
18S4)  a  captain  in  the  Ro^  Navy,  who  has  gr^y  die 
tioguished  himself  in  the  Crimean  war  and  in  India ;  Job 
Floyd  (bom  1827)  an  officer  in  the  Scots  Fosilier  Oiiaidi; 
Arthur  Wellesley  (bom  1829).  Of  two  danchlen,  oaa 
married  (1841)  Viscount  Villiers,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Seaej; 
the  other  married  (1860)  the  Honourable  Mr.  Strator. 

PEERS  OF  THE  REALM.  In  the  case  of  Lord  W<oi- 
leydale,  to  whom  a  barony  had  been  granted  for  aU  tarn  ^ 
hit  natural  lifSj  it  was  held  (in  the  Sesnon  of  186&-M^ti!it 
such  a  ^rant  did  not  ctmstitute  the  grantee  a  lord  of  nria^ 
menti  in  oUier  vrorda,  that i&erBdifanr  peerage alooa eatiflel 
the  holders  to  ft  seat  in  the  Honaettf  Lnds. 

PEGU.  Tbiaprovinoeof  theBinnanEn^rewassBBeni 
to  the  British  poesessions  in  India,  by  wodamation  (tf.thi 
Governor-General  of  India,  dated  Jnna  flu,  1853. 
It  includes  the  following  districta  i—  • 

SqusnHOis.  FopoWiai. 

Bangoon      .       .       .  9,800  137,130 

BuKin    ....  8,900  128,189 

FroiiM  ....  £,500  IOO,fiOtt 

Henxada      .      .      .  2,900  103^775 

TotiD][oo  .      •      •  .  8,950  HifiSJ 

Thsnmddy  .      .      .  1,950  66,129 


Totd  . 


33,800 


570,180 


PEKTOLITE.  [MiNtaiLOGT,^^.] 
PELABQONIC  ACID.  [CHuoaraT,  S.  S.} 
PELLICO,  SILVIO,  waa  bom  m  1789,  at  Balam,  m 
Piedmont.  His  &ther  was  Onorato  Pellico,  of  a  leiqpeetoUi 
family,  and  in  good  dronmstancea.  His  mother  was  ansUn 
of  Clumbery  in  Savoy,  who,  retaining  htx  maiden  nsiae  n 
addition  to  that  of  her  husband,  vras  called  La  Signon 
Pellico-Toumier.  They  had  six  children.  Laigi  and  (ho- 
seffina  were  the  two  eldest  ;  Silvio  and  Bonna,  twins,  M* 
lowed;  Francesco  and  Marietta  were  next  in  snccMX^ 
Luigi  and  Silvio  were  educated  at  home  under  the  cart  « 
their  parents.  Onorato  Pellico,  while  hia  children  wen  J^t 
young,  havinjg  established  a  manufactory  for  windiug  silk  at 
Pinerolo,  resided  there  some  time ;  but  removed  to  Tsiis, 
vriura  be  was  appranted  to  a  aitutiw  muleE  flu  goW*" 
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Than  and  SQno  wen  initnieted  in  latin  and 
QEttkf  and  othsr  bnnehes  of  edaaiioQ,  by  Don  Hananlla, 
a  deiorman.  Onotato  Fellico,  who  had  a  tut»  for  poetry 
and  we  dnma,  wrote  aoowa  and  abort  pUys,  wbich  were 
pail«nied  by  fait  ehildrea  and  othem  of  a  nnular  ago.  on  a 
nuU  atage  coaitnieted  in  hia  hoiue.  Idiigi  afierwazda  be- 
came a  dnunatie  writer  as  well  a«  ^vio. 

Silno  Pdlioo's  twin-^ster  Romna,  who  ta  deaMbed  as 
iMviog  been  extremely  beaotifol,  was  mairied  at  the  age  of 
ragfateen  to  a  coosin  by  the  mother's  side,  who  was  prosper- 
ooaly  established  in  bosinesa  at  Lym  in  France ;  and  Sisnora 
FoUico-Toanuer,  with  hereon  Silvio,  aeeompai^  the  oride 
to  the  lesidsDoe  of  her  husband.  The  mother  after  a  short 
stay  rebimed  home^  bat  Silvio  continaed  to  reside  with  his 
aiater's  hosband  darins  four  years.  While  at  Lyon  in  1807 
Ugo  Foaocdo's  poem  '  I  Sepolcri  *  ('  Tombs ')  was  pnb- 
Uued,  and  waa  swt  to  him  by  hia  Mother  Lnigi.  The  read- 
iag  of  it  ozdted  him  graatfy,  and  atinmlated  him  to  the 
inwaecntion  of  his  poetical  atiuliea.  Ifaantune  his  fathw  had 
obtained  a  situation  under  the  miniBta*  of  war  at  Mikm,  and 
kadrcmmd  to  that  city  with  his  family.  His  brother  Loigi 
waa  secf^aiT  to  the  Jkluqais  Caprara,  grand  eqneny  of  tm 
kmgdom  of  Italy. 

Silvio  Pellico  returned  from  Fiance  in  ISIO,  and  went  to 
liilan,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of  Frendi  in  the  Collegio 
degli  Oifani  MUitari,  an  occa potion  which  leqoired  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
his  poetical  studies  and  to  tiie  aoqoisition  of  the  Gentian  and 
Ki^lish  lapgnages.  He  beeame  acqnainted  with  Ugo  Fos- 
colo  and  Montij  who  were  then  at  Biilan,  and  occaaifHiaUy 
saw  Pindemonte,  who  tended  at  Verona.  He  waa  for  a  time 
•Mm  to  tbe  ami  of  Coont  Briche,  and  afterwarda  to  the  (wo 
aona  ef  Connt  Lnigi  P<kzo  i«mbflrtsDghi,  in  whoaa  mansion 
he  became  a  reaidsnt,  and  at  whoae  aaaaiDbliea  he  asaoriated 
wHb  the  most  intellectaal  men  of  Italy,  and  with  many  dia- 
tingnished  foreigners,  among  whom  he  himself  mentions 
Madame  de  Steel,  Sehluel,  Davy,  Byroa,  Hobhoose,  and 
Brougham.  After  the  fidl  of  Napoleon  Onorato  Pellico 
returned  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Tnrin,  where  be  had 
s^n  an  office  under  the  government  Silvio  Fallioo  eon- 
turaed  to  reside  at  Milan  with  Coont  P«ro. 

Silvio  Pellico^  first  dramatic  prodnctiMi  vras  the  tragedy 
of '  Laodamis,*  which  was  followed  hj  his  tragedy  of  '  Fran- 
eeeca  da  Eimini,*  founded  on  a  well-known  paaaage  in  the 
6th  canto  of  the  '  Inlemo  *  of  Dante.  This  tragedy  was 
much  admired,  was  acted  vrith  great  applause  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  established  his  rmoialion  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  B^ron  translated  it  into  Banish  ven^  bnt  did  not 
publish  it,  and  Pdlico  translated  Bym^s  'Maniited*  into 
Italian  proee.  Ba  waa  deaooaa  <a  pnblisbing  his  next 
tn^edy, '  Enfemio  da  Meaaina; '  bat  ao  many  passages  wore 
objected  to  by  the  censorship  that  he  sent  it  to  Turin,  where 
it  waa  pubUsned  by  hia  father.  It  was  afterwards  peblished 
at  Milan,  bat  vras  not  aUowed  to  be  acted.  In  1818  Silvio 
Pellico  was  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  a  periodical 
entitled  '  11  Conciliatore,*  of  which  be  became  the  sesietary. 
It  was  mainly  of  a  Utarary  charactOT,  and  Silvio  PeUico, 
Hanzoni,  and  similar  literary  men,  were  the  chief  ooatri- 
bntors;  bat  it  waa  of  too  liberal  a  tendency  to  be  endond  by 
the  Anstrian  government,  and  was  aappresaed. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1820  Silvio  PeUico  waa  arrested, 
and  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  Santa  Maigfaerita  at  Milan. 
He  seema  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  renndntimaiy 
aociety  called  Carbonari,  but  does  not  say  ao.  He  iraa  trana- 
ftmd  thence  to  a  prison  on  the  island  of  San  Miehele,  near 
Tenica ;  and  while  there  waa  tried  at  Traioe,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  death.  That  sentence  however  was  com- 
muted to  fifteen  years  of  '  carcere  doro.*  In  April  1888  he 
was  removed  to  the  prison  of  Spielbeig,  near  the  oify  of 
BrOon,  in  Moravia.  Some  of  those  sent  to  this  prison  are 
amdemned  to  the  *  carcere  doro'  (esvere  impnscmment), 
and  swne  to  '  carcere  dniissimo '  (very  severe  imprisonment). 
%lvio  Pellioo  says  : — "  Those  condemned  to  '  carcere  dnro ' 
are  obliged  to.labonr,  to  wear  chains  on  tfasir  feet,  to  sleep 
cat  bare  boards,  and  to  eat  the  poorest  food.  Those  con- 
demned to  '  carcere  dnrisnmo  *  are  chained  more  heavily,  and 
with  a  band  of  iron  round  the  w^t,  the  chain  being  fiutened 
in  the  wall,  ao  Hbat  they  can  walk  <mly  just  by  the  side  of 
the  boarda  whidi  serve  Uiem  for  a  bed.  Their  food  is  the 
aame,  thoo^  the  law  says  only  bread  and  water."  Intiie 
earlin  part  of  his  unprisonment,  daring  abont  eig^itoen 
BMmtha,  he  waa  treated  with  indtugenee  1^  hia  jailer^  and 
xaad  the  BiUe,  Homer  in  Onek,  DantOf  Fafaardi,  Sbaki^, 


Bmn,  Saott,  Schiller,  Gtfthe,  and  other  writers,  and  waa 
aOowed  some  p^er,  and  pen  and  ink.  Hia  fiiendly  jailer 
having  been  removed  to  another  ntaationj  during  the  whole 
of  the  years  1884-80-86-87  his  intpriaonmant  waa  excesuveljr 
Bevere,  and  his  health  was  much  injured.  Hisbapriscoimettt 
waa  afterwarda  less  stringent,  and  on  Oe  let  of  Aomat  1830 
he  reemved  the  anuonncanent  that  he  waa  to  be  set  at 
liberfy.  Una  promise  waa  soon  afterwards  performed,  and 
he  returned  to  his  parents  at  Tazin.  In  1831  he  rabbshed 
the  account  of  his  imprisonments,  entitled  *  Le  Mie  Fiigioni/ 
which  has  had  a  very  laxge  cireulatitm.  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  princi^  langoages  of  Europe.  It  is  wtittea 
in  a  style  of  great  sunplicity,  with  much  apparent  tmtbfal- 
ness,  and  is  very  interesting.  In  1832  he  published  at  Turin 
'  Tre  Nove  Tragedie,*  whidi  were  '  Oismonda  da  Mandrisio,! 
'IieonierodaDertona,'and'£rodiade;*  and  in  the  same  year 
his  tragedy  of  '  Tommaso  More.'  His  mother  died  in  1837. 
his  father  in  1838,  and  his  brolfaai  lAigi  in  1641.  In  1637 
appeared  hia '  Opere  Inedite/  8  iwls.  One  of  hia  lateat  wwka 
vraa  a  treatise  in  prose, '  Jki  Dovezi  d^  Uomini  *  ('  On  th* 
Duties  of  Men*)*  Daring  hia  later  yean  Silvio  Pellieo  waa 
secretary  to  the  Marchess  Barola,  and  he  died  at  her  villa  of 
Moncaglieri,  near  Tniin,  January  1, 1864. 

FEN^ACE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Pmigynona 
Exoftenous  Plants.  These  plants  are  shrabs  vrith  opposita 
imbricated  exstipulated  leaver  The  floweia  are  apetaloos, 
the  ovary  composed  of  fonr  carpels,  the  calyx  tabular, 
lindley  places  this  order  in  hia  Bhsmnal  alliance,  and  points 
out  its  relations  with  i^FOftfoeaa  and  ^nmiacsA  The  species 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  viscid 
sweetish  nauseoas  gam>resin,  called  Sarcocol,  is  produced  by 
various  species.  I^ussnbatmioecm^ains  a  peculiar  ludnoipla 
called  SanMGtmin,  which  ia  eenvartad  into  oxalic  and  if  tha 
addition  of  nitiio  ackL  Althmgh  Dr.  Lindley  hu  named 
these  planta  SarcoooUada,  h«  ia  w'^jiwf^  to  donbt,  with  Knd- 
lichH,  if  this  cider  really  prodncea  Sarcocol  at  aU ;  and 
suggesta  that  it  ia  prodnoed,  as  Sagwennm  and  Oalbanum, 
by  a  species  of  the  order  t/aAtUi/wtt.  The  genera  are 
Poncsa,  SarcoeoUa,  and  Oeuolomat   There  are  81  apeeiea. 

PENISTONB.  [YoaisHiaE.] 

PENNINE,  a  Mineral  belonging  to  Ihe  Hydrooa  SUiaata 
of  Magnesia  series.  It  is  near  Chlorite,  and  occurs  in  hot- 
agonal  tables.  It  is  found  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 

PENTACT^,  a  sab-familv  of  BoUthunada,  a  fiunily  of 
E^moderwuUa.  ItiudodeathegeneraPM^Mtw,  CWoumoriti, 
and  OcnuM. 

Ptolmut  (Forbes)  has  an  irr^;ular  ovate  bod^,  arcuated 
vrith  five  rowa  <A  diatant  anekers,  those  below  beuig  always 
bent ;  tentacola  ten ;  dental  ^paratoa  short,  truncate ;  no 
gioard. 

P.  bmitf  of  FoiheB  and  Ooodrir,  ia  the  <mlj  apeeiea.  It 
was  discovered  in  tiie  Shetland  seas,  adhering  to  the  sterna 
of  LaaUnarieB.  It  links  the  fsmily  of  Paolida  with  P«a- 
(acfte.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ovate  form, 
with  both  its  extrenutiea  bent  upwards.  The  body  is  pinkisb- 
white,  with,  minute  p^illv.  ,  The  tentacula  are  long,  pedi- 
cftd,and  cogitate  at  the  extremity.  It  is  alnggish  in  ita 
movements,  bat  moves  its  tentacula  freriy. 

Ctioumaria  has  the  body  r^ular,  more  or  leas  pentangular, 
with  five  longitudtaal  rows  of  a{^iroximate  aocken  i  tesi- 
tentacula;  duital  qtparatoa  eoo^Daed  oi  naarfy  aqaara 
platea. 

The  apadsa  are  called  Sea-Cucumbers.  They  are  the  most 
typical  u  the  Hoktkmiadm,  and  their  pt^pnlar  nune  ia  very 
exiKeanve  of  their  usual  form.  They  nava  all  of  them  tib» 
power  of  changing  their  shape,  so  tlut  aometimea  th^  ai» 
very  Iod^^  and  others  are  ovu  or  round.  They  uaually  live 
amonx  sea-weeds  or  in  mnd,  and  are  supposed  to  seise  tbeii^ 
prey  by  their  large  tentacula.  They  are  found  very  generally 
thrwuhoat  the  seas  of  the  globe.  The  following  are  ^a 
British  species  described  by  Profassor  £.  Forbes  in  hia 
■  History  of  British  Stai^Fishes  * 

C'frondoMa  {HolotkmiafrwdmifQwBates)^  theOraat  Sea- 
Cocomber.  It  baa  baan  ^iadpally  fbond  off  tha  ooaata  vi. 
Scotland. 

C.  pauacln  (SolothuHa  pentactett  MQlIer),  the  Angular 
Sea-Coeuinber.  It  has.beui  taken  on  the  ooasts  of  Devon- 
shire and  Doaatshire,  and  ia  fonnd  in  the  aeaa  of  Franea  and 
Nraway, 

^€L  tmmmig.  Common  Sea-Cneamher.  Great  UBmbara  of 
these  ammala  have  been  obawved  off  the  ooaat  of  FifisAiiOf 
and  been  dredged  in  the  north  qwd  aouQi  of  Irelai^  hr 
Mr.  W.  Tta»p«a«.l Dr.  Gopgle 
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O,  furifon^,  the  Long  Sea-Caenmber.  Tliii  ii  Qw  Icmgest 
of      the  species  in  proportton  to  iU  thlckneM. 

C.  I^aHna,  the  Glassy  Be»-Goeiwib«.  It  is  z«markable 
fi»  ifai  hytOiM  glanjr  appMiaace.  It  Inhabitt  the  Shetland 
ecu. 

G.  DrmMiumM.    This  spedee  waa  named  ^ler  Dr. 

DnimnoDd,  who  discovered  it  In  Belfut  Bay. 

O.  Ifyndmaimi  is  named  after  Hr.  Hyndman,  who  dredged 
it  In  Belfoit  Bay.  It  has  been  sinee  tuen  in  large  nnmben 
off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 

C.  /heieola,  the  Tangle  fiea-^cnmber.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  Shetland  seas. 

Oattts  (Forbes  and  Goodstr)  has  the  body  renlar,  cylin- 
drical, pentagonal,  with  five  rows  of  distant  tnekers  on  the 
angles  ;  tentacnta  ten  ;  dental  apparatns  very  short. 

Professor  B.  Forbes  describee  two  species  of  this  genus, 
which  he  calls,  on  account  of  its  size  as  compared  with  the 
Sea-Cacnmber,  the  Sea-Girkin.  The  two  British  species  are 
O.  brannetu  and  O.  ladea,  distingnished  by  thor  eolour,  the 
latter  bei&g  milk-white,  the  former  brown. 

PEPSIN,  a  snbstance  found  in  the  gastric  acid  of  man 
and  tile  lower  animals.  If  the  glandular  portion  of  the 
stoniach  is  treated  with  extremely  dUnte  acids  a  anbstanee  is 
thrown  down  from  the  flnid  ^  corrorifo  snblimate,  which 
Sdiwa&n  first  called  Peprin.  Wasmann  afterwards  obtained 
peprin  in  a  pnrer  form.  He  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner: — "Hie  gUndnler  layer  in  the  stomach  of  the  pig, 
which  extends  ehiefir  from  the  greater  enrratnre  towards 
the  cardia,  was  carefally  detached  and  washed,  withont  being 
cnt  np,  then  digested  with  diBtilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
from  30*  to  36".  After  some  houra  the  flnid  was  poured 
away,  the  membrane  was  a^ain  washed  in  cold  water,  and 
then  digested  in  the  cold  with  abont  six  ounces  of  distilled 
Water,  and  repeatedly  washed,  till  a  pntrid  odour  b^n  to 
be  developed.  The  filtered  fluid  was  traosparent,  viscid,  and 
with<}nt  any  reaction ;  it  was  now  precipitated  with  acetate 
of  lead  or  corrosive  lublimate ;  the  precipitate  was  carefully 
washed  and  decomposed  vrlth  sulpbUTetted  hydroigen;  the 
pepsin  was  Hhen  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  watery 
solution  in  white  floqks. 

The  pepsin  thus  obtafned,  forms,  when  dry,  a  yellow, 
gummy,  slishtly  h;^roscopic  mass ;  in  its  moist  state  it  Is 
vhite  and  bulky ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  always 
retains  a  little  free  acid  so  as  to  redden  UtmiH ;  it  is  pre- 
apitated  by  alcohol  from  its  watery  solntien  i  mineral  acids 
induce  a  turbidi^  in  a  solution  of  neutralised  pepsin,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  smell  excess  of  the  acid  ;  but 
if  there  be  a  considerable  excess  of  the  acid,  there  Is  a 
floeoulent  deposit  It  is  only  imperfectly  precipitated  hy 
metallic  salts,  and  not  at  all  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
It  has  been  asserted  thst  pepsin  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  bat 
Friericbs  has  shown  that  the  coagulation  is  merely  dependent 
on  its  admixtnre  with  albumen.  This  sabstanee  possesses 
the  eonverting  power  so  strong  that,  according  to  Wasmann, 
a  Bolntton  containing  only  l-60,000th  part  of  this  sabstanee 
dissolved  albvmai  u  six  or  ei^t  hoars.  Hmilar  eiperi- 
ments  have  been  made  by  Pappenheim,  ValentiB,  and 
Elsasser. 

C.  Schmidt  has  proposed  a  new  view  with  regard  to  the 
nature  the  dig^ive  principle.  He  regards  it  as  a  conju- 
gated acid,  whose  negauve  constituent  is  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  Wasmann's  non-acid  or  coagulated  pepsin,  as  an 
adjnnet ;  and  assnmes  that  it  possesses  the  property  of  enter- 
ing into  soluble  combinations  with  albumen,  glutin,  chondrin, 
fto.  According  to  him,  it  more  nearly  reeembles  ligno- 
snlphuric  add  than  any  other  eonjunted  aeid,  and  as  this 
becomes  disintegrated  into  dextrin  and  sulphuric  acid,  so  the 
pepain-Jiydiochlorie-acid  becomes  separated  at  100°  into 
Wiwmann's  co^^ilated  mein  snd  hy(fredilovie  add,  and  in 
either  ease  it  is  equal^  impossible  to  n^odnoe  the  conjn- 

Sited  acid  from  its  proximate  elements  after  their  swaration. 
n  bringing  the  complex  add  tn  contact  with  an  alfaali,  the 
adjanct~the  snbstance  which  has  been  in  combination  vrith 
the  hydrochlorie  add— is  predpitated.  Behmidt  believes 
that  he  has  ascertained  that  an  artificial  digestive  mfxture 
which  has  expended  its  solvent  and  digestive  powers,  regains 
them  on  the  addition  of  free  add ;  and  that  when  hydro- 
l^oiio  add  is  added,  the  penein-hydrodilorie-add  is  expdled 
from  its  combination  with  albnmen,  &c.,  and  thus  n^abis  its 
former  properties,  while  the  newly  added  hydrodiloric  add 
«ten  mto  its  well^own  soluble  combinations  with  albn- 
msBf&e.  By  the  repeated  additira  of  hydFoehlraio  acid,  a 
4g«atire  fm  or  this  pepBi»iiydroehlofw«oid  night  pn- 


serve  its  digestlng^power  for  evw,  onlufctte  fliid  becma 
saturated  with  the  dissolved  snbstanoei^  wthsooiQmBtid 
add  nndenrtnt  deeompositian. 

(Lebmana,  J*kjme&!fimU  Chmimjf,  tnadatid  iv  tti 
Cavendish  SodeW.) 

PEPYS.  WILLIAM  HASELDINS,  FJU3.,wuhonii, 
the  year  1775,  in  the  dty  of  London,  whsie  hu  hthu  m- 
ducted  in  the  Povhiy  a  nptiioi:  bowMsi  ss  a  eiUw  sad 
nalm  of  ootidn  elsasss  of  saigical  instnoMBti.  Hii  ntb 
history  is  sonnected  in  a  remariuble  vaaaur  with  Utit  d 
the  progress  of  chemistry,  and  of  srane  othw  ImKbet 
science  in  this  eoentry,  as  well  a*  with  that  of  tits  vanoH 
institntioiu  lormsd  fm  their  advanosmanL  In  Mank  1706 
the  Askesian  Sodety  (from  4ff««»u,  exercise),  wu  saUblubd 
by  the  assodation  m  a  number  of  young  men  foitbeiiiBatBil 
improvement  by  the  discuaslon  of  philoaophical  mbjedi.  Of 
these  Mr.  Vepyt  was  one.  He  became  a  membar  of  tin 
Committee  for  Apparatns  appointed  by  the  sodety,  indlotk 
an  Retire  part  in  the  experimantal  slnddaticn  to  ths  mb- 
bers  U  facts  geneially  understood,  and  in  the  ispetUitn  lad 
examination  of  new  discoveries.  Mr.  Pepysalso  omtrilntid 
papers  to  the  same  bod^,  which,  .from  the  resid«DM  or  oeci' 
pation  of  its  members  in  the  city  of  London,  eveatudlvlid 
to  the  fbnndatioii  of  the  LcmdMilMtitntion,  aad,  thnogDlhi 
Britidt  MinsialBgical  Sodety,  in  part  aUo  to  the  MiMt- 
ment  (tf  the  Oeologiosl  Soo^ety  of  London,  of  all  vUd  Hr, 
Pq»ys  was  SB  eariy  mmnber  andoAce-beam.  Hit  lUIlml 
ingenuity  in  the  crastnuAion  of  amuurahu  uoied  wit 
important  uixiliaries  in  the  pnMrasa  of  chemical  aadsla^ 
chemical  toieno*  in  Englaivd  for  a  period  exosadini  tiiiAr 
years.  His  researches  on  re8{nration,  prosecuted  in  emyrn- 
tioi}  with  Mr.  Allen  [Allsm,  Wiluau,  S.  1],  aad  pabliiM 
in  the  '  Philosophinl  Transactions,'  may  be  sua  tahpt 
established  the  foundation  of  onr  exact  imowledge  (rf  tb« 
chemical  changes  pradnoed  in  air  by  that  proeeia ;  wlnlt 
their  preliminaty  experiments  on  carbon  and  carixniieud, 
reoeraed  in  papers  contained  in  the  same  ooUaction,Mh 
flmed  seretal  points  in  the  dhemioal  histtny  d  tiuss  botin, 
which  had  remained  in  doubt  or  bean  iMaffidently  a- 
mined.  In  180S  Mr,  Pepys  was  elected  a  FeUor  of  Da 
Royal  Sodety,  in  the  proceedings  of  wUeh  hetoidianstttn 
part  for  many  years. 

As  just  intimated,  fas  was  tme  of  the  earliest  promotiii  if 
the  liondon  Institution  for  the  Advaaoement  of  litoitui 
and  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  wu  foanded 
in  1600  ud  1806,  with  the  intention  of  supplying  for  thi 
City  of  London  advantages  oorteapondisg  to  tiiosa  deriniia 
the  west  'of  the  metropolis  from  the  establishmsnt  of  tte 
Koyal  Institution,  a  few  ysars  before.  He  is  named  ii  on 
of  the  managers  of  the  London  InatitutioB  in  the  CSiartic  if 
Incorporation,  dated  January  filst,  1607,  and  for  many  jam 
oontinued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Board.  Ill 
smngements  for  the  labotatoiy,  the  coUectiMi  ef  dMricd 
and  philosophical  ^^aiatos,  and  snbasqnentiy  far  tks  be- 
tnree,  wwe  mainly  carried  out  by  him,  and  fmn  16S1  li 
ltiS4.  he  wu  honoiaiT  aacrrtary.  After  an  interval  of 
years  he  was  sgain  elected  a  manager,  aad  aftorwaidiawo- 
president,  which  office  be  continued  to  hold  dniing  ^ 
ramainder  of  his  life.  Under  his  dirsctioa  a  voltaic  mbxj 
of  2000  double  plates  of  sine  and  copper  was  oonttncted  fa 
the  lab<»ratory,  with  wliich  many  of  Sir  Hamphiey  Da*!  * 
experiments  on  the  magnetio  phenomena  [noduocd  by  tlt^ 
tiidty  were  made,  with  the  jpersonal  aaristance  of  Mr.  Fepf* 
and  other  frieodi.  In  the  '^Fhiloeophioal  Tianaactioiis'ftt 
18SS  is  deeeribed  another  voltaic  battery  devised  hj  l[i< 
Pepys,  far  the  performsnee  of  electro-magnetic  sxpedaa^ 
and  'constructed  for  the  London  Institution,  consisttag  of  tM 
plates  only,  tme  of  copper,  the  othw  of  sine,  but  thoot  «m 
fifty  fiet  in  Isuth  and  two  in  width,  coiled  around  aw 
other.  A  muikabla  sixperimwt  n^eated  by  Sir  H.  SnT 
with  this  appaiatos  ia  deoeifted  in  a  paper  by  hiniate 
same  vi^nmfc  A  similar  ^pamtns  vns  produced,  ^wrt  M* 
same  tinn,  hnt  quite  iBdepandsaitly,  by  tha  late  Jh;  BtAWf 
of  Berlin. 

For  some  years  yAm  to  his  deeaase,  the  progreoi  of  » 
infirmity  wi&drew  Mr.  Pepys  in  a  great  degree  from  lOia* 
tifie  sodetv,  but  he  retained  to  the  Isst  his  interait  ui  »■ 
progress  of  adenee,  ti^eUier  vrith  a  vivid  lecollection  of  w 
part  which  be  and  his  friends  and  {sllow^laboaren  had  wn> 
ia  the  prodoetion  of  the  English  school  ef  Ckemist^»  >mi|V 
the  ocMitemponries  of  Davy  and  Wollaston.  He  dm  >t  Is* 
hense  in  Eari^  Temce,  Kensington,  London,  en  the  I7tli  of 
Angnt  1860^  lA  the     «f  mgfa^Hsw.  . 
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nRCH.  [Pkhoidji  ;  Fma.] 
PEROOIDES.  {PmmaiDMA 

PEBEIBA,  JONATHAN,  w  MuMBt  phpkiaa  wid 
riunMocdogist,  mi  bom  in  tb»  pariih  of  BluMMitcb,  Loa- 
dcA,  M  the  sand  of  May  1S04.  Ho  ndnnd  his  sarly 
sdaeatim  In  his  naUve  parish,  and  ms  distingiiiBbad  at 
Kdiool  for  bit  knovledge  of  classies.  At  ths  Sfcs  of  fovrtcsn 
he  WS8  i^pttBtioed  to  Mr.  Latham  of  ths  Cit^r^road,  vho 
pmetised  as  a  smgaon  and  apothoeuy.  His  luites  having 
died,  ho  eofltnaiiMd  atfeendiiiff  an  the  practice  ot  ths  Aidant 
gate-stnet  Dispansaiy  in  18S1.  At  tbistima  this  dispensary 
was  reoognissd  by  the  Apotheesnes*  Soeisty  as  «u  of  the 
inetitntitms,  the  attendance  on  the  pneties  ef  which  quU- 
■Sed  raedical  student!  as  candidates  foi  the  Apoths<»iies' 
licenoe.  The  physidana  and  sirgwrns  of  ths  dispeOsaiy 
gare  leetares,  which  were  also  recognised  by  the  Soaety  of 
Apothecaries.  In  1 8fiS  Pernra  beeama  a  pupil  of  St.  Bartlwlo- 
mew's  Hospital,  and  in  March  18S3  obtained  his  liceuw  to 
praetise  from  the  examinns  ei  the  Mocwty  of  Apethacarias. 
He  waa  not  ninataan  yaan  old,  and  the  &oility  vith  vhioh 
ha  obtaiMd  his  lioanee,  indioataa  ymy  plainly  now  saaU  an 
amoont  of  Adneation  vaa  reqnized  for  the  medical  nan  at 
thiatfme.  He  was  du^y  alter  ai^inted  apoUiecai^  to  the 
Ald«nfHt»Hrtreet  Diapauair,  and  thaneofonrard  hia  saaaa 
ma  eonnected  with  the  itllvag  fortiuM  of  this  at  «h  tine 
somewhat  oel^rsted  s^ool  of  nedidna. 

On  his  appointment  yooi^  Pweiraat  ones  established  him^ 
self  as  a  ptiTste-totor  or '  grindw '  as  tsaetisrs  of  this  dass 
are  tecfamcsUy  called.  In  this  capacity  be  waa  Tsiy  effieiuit, 
and  hu  early  publications  all  had  reference  to  the  mntt  (a 
medical  students  about  to  preaaot  themselves  for  ex&minaoim. 
He  published  sn  Eoglish  translaticn  of  the  I«ti&  Phatmaco- 
pcftis  of  the  London  C<dlege  of  Physidana.  Ha  alao  pnb- 
lished a oollaetien of  Latin  preacriptiMis  entitled  'Selsctae 
Fnacriptis,*  a  Iai|a  nnmber  of  whidi  hnve  ban  pinUad. 
He  devoted  mndi  tune  to  ehamfstiy  aad  pnbliiAed '  A  general 
Table  of  Atomic  Nnmben.*  In  1886  »  becanu  a  member 
4rf  the  Royal  CoIIms  of  Snrgaons.  In  16S6  he  was 
pointed  lecturer  Id  ohemistzy  in  thn  Aldersgate-strset  Sduwl 
of  Medicine,  aad  sabseqaratly  he  delivued  the  coane  of 
le^ures  on  Materia  Medica.  These  lectnras  were  the 
fonndatioa  of  his  great  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  his 
reputation  as  a  pbMmacologist.  The  lectures  wm«  first 
published  in  ihe  Medical  Oazette,  and  the  matter  was  sab- 
seqaently  re-arrsnged  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1609, 
under  the  title  '  Blements  of  Materia  Medica  aiid  Thtfwpen- 
tics.'  Dr.  Perein's  mind  waa  eminautl^  discursive.  £ven 
while  lectsring  on  Chemistry  sad  Matena  Medica  in  Aldets- 
gate-street  he  andeitoiA  to  leetsie  on  cbunistiy  ud  boUi^ 
at  the  London  HoBpltaL  Thisfltted  him  forwcddagaawaai 
folly  at  the  Materia  Medwa,  and  he  prodneod  «  werfc  mote 
•eientifle  and  {HMtieal  thu  any  lAich  had  hdm  faasn 
devoted  to  the  ^lifie  sibjeat  of  nadictnaaakd  thait  aetima. 
Up  to  this  time  he  Jttd  {waMiaed  aa  a  general  practitiMwr ; 
but  his  podtion  aa  leetuer  at  the  Londni  Hospital  School  of 
Medicine,  prepared  Uie  way  for  bis  ^pointment  as  physician 
to  that  institation.  He  aoowdingly  in  1840  obtained  the 
d^^ree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  University  of  Eriangui, 
and  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  assistant  physictsn  to 
the  London  Hospital.  He  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  College  of  Physirius,  and  became  a 
London  licentiate  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  a  lUilow  «f 
the  College  in  IS46.  In  CMUeetion  with  Materia  Medica, 
Dr.  Pereira  devoted  himself  to  the  Materia  IMatetiM,  sod  in 
1 84S  he  BnUiriied  a  tieatiaa  on  *  food  and  Diet,'  which,  like 
his  woA  on  Materia  Medica,  ma  1^  fiw  the  iNit  that  had 
hwa.  pabHshed  on  that  snfaject. 

His  -mAa  bnnighi  Dr.  Perehta  into  conaidanUa  nota  aa  a 
pliyaician,  and  incieadng  pnetice  eompalled  him  to  give  ob 
hia  Tsrions  lectureships.  In  1851  he  was  n^iointed  loU 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  His  great  uwwledge  of 
Materia  Mediea  pointed  him  oat  as  the  taoat  flttiBg  pnaui  to 
fill  the  pott  of  examiner  at  the  London  Univaidty,  aa  office 
which  be  held  till  his  death. 

Althongh  Dr.  Pereira  occupied  himself  more  with  com- 
piling and  arranging  the  information  <dMained  from  ethers 
than  with  origiiud  observations,  he  nevertfaelefls  displayed 
consideiable  abilitj*  in  cbemioal  and  i^ysiological  rssear^. 
He  published  a  series  oC  *  Lectores  on  Polarised  Light,'  and 
snany  <aigfBal  papers  and  ofaasrvatitM  in  the  Phannaoeuticsl 
and  Medica}  Jonrnals.  He  totA:  aa  interest  in  the  formttUon 
tai  tibe  Fhannaeanlieal  8oefet}^  and  ddivwed  esvetal  oeaiaoe 
of  ketuM  on  MtMiia  Uadifla  fa  aonaactiw  vift  Oat 


Sociefy.  He  was  a  fellow  ef  the  Bnval  Sooiety  aod  also  of  thp 
Linnwin  SooUty.  His  death,  whidi  occurred  in  16S3,  ww 
aBddea,aad  was  thus  dtMribed;— >'A  fow  weeks  previoaa 
to  this  ocoDrrMwa  he  had  bssn  to  oobbhU  Profsssor  Qaekett 
(of  the  C<dl^  of  SuiBauH,  London)  mi  a  adeatLfic  qaarti(^ 
and  whilat  desoondiu  a  ataicaaaa  leading  t«  the  Hnnterian 
Museum,  made  a  ftlsa  step,  foU,  and  ruptured  the  reeUn 
lemons  mssele  of  both  l«gs.  la  all  probability  at  the  aama 
tins  aome  intariial  injaiy  was  sustained  by  the  hsart  «c 
laiKsr  vessels;  but  as  only  local  incoaveaience  was  9Xf 
penenced,  no  daagu  was  apprehended ;  bat  whilst  getting 
into  bed  tm  the  20th  of  January  he  felt  a  violent  t£rob  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  when  he  become  fully  aware  that  a 
^tasdy  termination  of  his  life  was  at  hand,  and  this  impres- 
sion was  verified  within  twenty  minutes  after."  A  bast  wia 
uectedto  his  memory  in  the  Londm  Uaspttalbrbit  fiiaads. 
PBRIANTH.  [FLowaB,iff.a.] 

PE&IOLASE, »  Minml,  eocBtriag  arjrstallised  in  rsgolar 
eetohedraui  Friraair  form  #  cnw.  Cleavue  in  three 
direeliiwa  parallel  to  the  Sues  of  the  oahe.  Colirar  obsenre 
men.  Haidnam  equal  to  felspar.  Lnstre  vitrapna.  Trana- 
locsut.  Specifio  vsntj  3*76.  It  is  fbond  in  the  Ivmof 
VflRuviai.  Its  anSysia  hy  Canow  ^vn  >^ 

Mj^eda  .....  88*67 
Oxide  of  Inm  .  •  •  •  •  9-91 
Insoluble  Matter .     •      .      .  0-86 

 100-34 

P£ai8T£DI0N,  a  genu  of  Fidiee  belonging  to  the 
AcamthoptmpgU  with  hani  cheeks.  The  body  is  covered  with 
hooj  plates,  forming  a  defensive  armature.  The  nasd  bone 
is  divided  into  two  pdnts.   The  mouth  baa  no  teeth. 

P.  Malmmatt  the  Mailed  Gnniard,  was  taken,  anowdiag 
toMr.  YatreU,off  Plymonthin  1836.  It  is  also  a  native  ^ 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  easily  knemi  fma  the  other  gnr- 
nards  by  its  alw^prtad  and  binroatad  nasal  bones.  It  fre- 
quents deep  water  ever  rocky  groand,  appreacbiag  the  dial- 
lows  only  at  ths  period  of  spawning.  It  snims  with  peat 
rapidity,  occamoaally  breaking  its  noae  against  Uie  xocks.  It 
is  fiahed  in  the  MedibeiianeaB,sadas  aaartide  of  food  ia  in 
gnatest  estimation  daring  Lent 

PERIWINKLE,  a  Plant.  [Vunu.] 

PEBJUBY.  A  sommu^  power  m  eommitting  persons 
guilty  of  p«inry  is  vested  in  all  the  courts  of  the  oonntty 
by  the  statute  14  and  U  Vict,  c  100.  One  object  of  the 
statute  is  to  give  the  nmsectttor  his  easts,  idien  the  praaecs'- 
tionis  directed  by  the  oeart.  It  waa  passed  te  maot  an 
expected  incrsaae  of  crimes  of  this  natstrs,  fosm  (ha  yaEties 
bemg  allowed  to  dve  evidence  in  their  own  cnaaai. 

PEBOVSKITC  fMlHBBAMKlT.&l.] 

FEETH.  rGaiu]iA,£S.l 

PERTHES,  CHBISTDPHEft  FRIEDRIOH,  en*  af  the 
moat  distingdahed  boiAadlan  of  Oeimsnj,  ma  haok  AfoL 
£1^  177%  at  Raddfotadt,  the  e^tal  ef  the  petty  Gennaa 
pnndpality  of  ficbwartbiug,  wbM»  his  fothu*  vras  secretary 
of  the  exsheqaer,  who,  dying  in  1777,  left  his  widow  and  son 
unprovided  for,  «ccept  by  a  p««uion  of  twenty-one  florins  to 
the  sridow.  The  widcw  songht  to  mauitdn  hsnelf  by  gdng 
to  service  ss  a  nurse,  vrtiile  young  Perthes  was  oonnded  to 
ths  care  of  his  graadssether.  On  hat  dedh  ia  1779  he  was 
tranaferrad  to  hia  maternal  nnele,  Friedrich  Heabd,  also  a 
state  official  of  the  Prince  of  SchwardKir^,  who  as  far  as  he 
was  able  inatrwtted  the  young  PwtJus,  instiUed  good  pria- 
dples  into  him,  bnt  little  of  litaratare.  At  the  see  of  twdve 
fa*  waa  seat  to  the  namadum  of  RndoUdad^  out  his  pra- 
Tians  dsfidandsa  lenoKed  him  anaUe  to  profit  radi  by  the 
inatraetion  htta  afiwded,  a  loas  vAlsb  fa*  ceirtinaad  to 
lament  in  later  lifc,  and  whidi  he  thea  made  sieat  effbrta  to 
xanair.  While  at  thia  aaarinary  however  u  took  great 
delight  ia  mading  travds,aad  tiiey  i^paar  to  have  had  mndi 
*"*"t^r»  ia  devw^ing  a  feeling  of  adf-d^ieadeace  on  his 
own  exnrtiens ;  knd  another  relation,  Lieutenaat-Odoael 
Haabel,  the  si^etintendent  of  public  buildinp,  by  taking 
young  Perthes  in  his  eocasumal  vidtations,  gave  him  a  likjng 
for  naUral  seMiery.  A  Irnther  of  lus  fathsr^  was  a  book- 
seller at  Ootha,  ud  this  seems  to  have  led  te  the  idea  of 
dedkaiting  Perthes  to  that  tmde.  In  1199,  thereCore,  he  was 
taken  to  ue  great  faookedling  mart  at  Lai^ie,  as  to  a  ststute 
fdr,  to  find  a  master  ios  faim.  He  was  T«jected  by  oM 
becanse  he  eoald  not  oonstme  aaw,  and  by  anothsr  as  too 
delicate;  bat  one,  BOhme,  egmod  to  aee^  fate  aa  an  ap- 
pnatioe  a  the  end  of  another  year.  On  eaptembet  11,1787, 
he  eirteBed  upon  hia  new  aeoi^ation.  Hk^naatar  was  not 
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itfcfOBM  dntMi  «f  Inttridc:  psrticilaiijr'**  a  eolleelar;  faw 
feet  w«»  frMt-biUen  in  the  wintar;  he  ms  eonfined  to  hii 
mom  for  nine  week*,  dnriog  iritidi  fail  maiter*!  dai^tir, 
Frederiks,  then  only  twelre  yean  old,  attended  him,  and 
nad  to  hun  a  MuuUtion  <d  Hmateri's  *  Hutoy  of  Italy.* 
He  reeorered  and  became  fondly  attaciied  to  his  narse. 
While  aerring  hia  arorenticedhip  his  deaire  for  acquiring 
knowiedge  vaa  grtst,  Wt  hi*  means  were  so  restricted  that 
he  had  little  opyirtnnity  of  dt^ao beyond  hi*  own  nuaided 
asartiana.  fibs  mother^  wuAm  (ahont  SL  trftat),  a  fow 
ocmrfonal  prmant*  from  his  ancle  Heabel,  and  two  doUan 
yeaily  from  lu*  maater,  formed  the  axtaid  of  hi*  liuida,  and 
with  thcae  he  had  to  aapply  himself  with  ahoea  and  dothea: 
After  he  had  beat  aj^renticcd  some  time,  a  new  mxentiee, 
■lamed  Neasig,  was  introdnoed.  Thia  associate  became  a 
candidate  for  the  affeetiona  Prederika.  The  riYaUhip 
rerealed  to  Pertfaes  that  he  was  in  lore,  and  like  a  true 
German,  he  made  a  confidant  of  hia  rivaL  They  agreed  to 
each  attempt  to  gain  her,  and  that  the  unaaceearfiU  aoitor  waa 
toaabmitoneomptainingly  to  his  fote.  In  1792,  when  the 
French  revolation  broke  onl^  both  uncle  and  nephew  took  a 
^reat  intereat  in  ita  progress ;  bnt  Perthes  saw  and  ezpreased 
m  his  lettera  to  his  nncle  reaaima  for  apprehending  danger. 
His  mannen  ^pear  to  hare  been  all  his  life  peealiariy 
attiactife,  modeat  yet  firm ;  and  while  with  fifihms  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  OSthe^  Herder,  and  SdiiUer.  At  the 
Easter  fur  of  1793,  Hofimann,  a  lane  publisher  in  Hambnqf, 
having  exinesaed  a  widi  to  bite  him  as  an  aariatant,  hu 
matter  released  him  from  his  apprenticeship,  whidi  had  yet 
a  year  to  ron,  and  he  departed  with  Hoffmann  to  Hambarg. 
While  here,  thonsh  he  aedolonsly  attended  to  hia  business, 
he  did  not  forget  hia  first  attaehnrant,  and  cQneaponded  with 
hia  rival,  Neasig,  who  nndeitook  to  give  a  faithfol  acooant  of 
Fraderika,  and  the  state  of  her  affections.  Hia  notions  of 
bookselliiig  appear  to  have  for  exceeded  those  of  either  of  his 
masters,  in  1704  he  writes Where  will  yon  find  a  body 
of  men  so  deficient  in  the  requisite  information,  and  so 
negligent  of  the  duties  of  their  c^ling,  as  the  booksellors  1 
■  Germany  is  deluged  with  wretched  and  abominable  pab- 
licationa,  and  will  be  deUvmd  frioa  thia  plagoe  only  when 
the  boobiellnB  shall  care  mora  for  honour  than  for  gold." 
After  a  residence  of  about  three  years  with  Hofbnann, 
during  vdiich  he  had  won  the  eatcem  of  mai^  eminent 
Uterarr  m«>,  and  made  great  efforts  to  repair  his  defective 
edacation  by  study  and  by  intereoutBe  with  the  numennu 
French  enigraota  uuu  in  Hamburg,  and  having  received  a 
promise  of  the  reversion  of  his  uncle's  business  in  Gotha,  for 
which  he  was  not  inclined  to  wait,  he  determined  to  begin 
busioeas  for  himself.  This  he  effected  on  borrowed  capital, 
and  in  partnership  with  hia  old  fellow-apprentice,  Nessig. 
Aa  soon  as  thia  was  effected,  they  both  offi»red  themselvea  to 
Frederika  Bohme,  who  declined  to  many  either,  though  she 
owned  that  ahe  loved  botb^  good  reason,  perha^  for  her 
nsolntios,  Potiies  was  in  despair.  He  writes,  "  my  whole 
Ufe-]^  is  mined— mined  by  her.'*  Bat  he  immeiaed  him- 
•etf  in  business,  in  hopes  of  tims  overcmniag  his  apprehended 
min— and  ancceeded.  The  partnership  with  Nesaig  did  not 
last  long,  as  it  was  found  that,  thou^  not  nnsnecessfnl,  the 
profits  were  not  enough  for  two ;  and  he  now  proceeded  on 
his  own  account.  His  acquaintance  wiUi  literary  men  ex- 
tended. Fred.  H.  Jacobi,  the  Stolbergs,  Voss,  and  Count 
Beventlow  were  among  them.  By  Jacobi  he  was  introdoced 
toClaodioa,  the  editor  of  the  '  Wandsbecker  Bote'  (Me»< 
aanger),  whose  daughter  Caroline  he  married,  after  a  short 
courtship,  on  August  Snd  of  that  year.  She  was  a  delicate 
XBbring  woman,  posseaaed  of  strong  religious  feelings,  and  an 
■raent  love  for  lur  husband  j  but  nia  active  biu^ling  habits 

Eve  her  occanonal  uneaaineB^  and  she  would  have  preferred 
I  being  mors  caha  and  hiss  worldly.  To  her  genUe  re- 
monstrencethe  rephed,  "I  am  penuadwl  that  I  ama  man  bom 
to  tarn  mv  own  wheel,  and  that  of  otham,  with  eneigy."  In 
1799,  with  an  addition  of  capital,  also  homrwed,  he  enterod 
into  partnerahip  with Besser,  who,fromhi*integritT,Bcdvity, 
and  great  hterary  knowledge,  was  of  most  essential  aerrice 
in  the  business.  Thia  went  on  happily  and  succeasfnlly  till 
1803,  when  the  French  occupied  Hanover,  placed  Hamburg 
in  a  at^te  of  blockade,  and  in  1806  occupiodtho  town  itself ; 
Md  though  for  a  short  time  released  by  the  peace  of  TUait, 
it  was  incorporated  in  1810  with  the  French  empire.  Still  the 
fimwent  on,  though  embanaasad  by  the  Biilan  and  Berlin 
Decrees,  and  the  censorship  to  which  the  press  was  subjected. 
Perthes  had,  in  his  comnondenoe,  lamented  the  apathy  of 
Genwy  undw  the  Fnwfi  yoke,  and  wh«  the  I^«BMh  »■ 


tiled  before  the  BoMsaaa  in  UtU,  he  took  aa  adifaynlia 

reatoring  the  <dd  eonstitutiwi,  and  hsiaiiiii  a  UMmhei  of  Ike 
burgher  guard.  Bat  the  French  onder  Davouit  and  Via- 
daiH&a  aloMst  immediaidy  returned,  repined  iiMiaiiiiii  u[ 
Hambnig,  levied  enormous  eontiibutiMis,  and  dnutated  tki 
town.  Perthes  bad  aent  his  wife  and  fatnilj  to  Wandiba^ 
bnt  he  was  a  marked  man,  and  one  of  those  essnqited  bm 
thegeneial paidoa  which  waa  prodaimad.  He  imfcRsd 
tofly,theshi9  waaplsmdsred,aadaB*kdi|taaaiqaBtntid. 
It  «M  now  that  the  cafaa  haniam  and  devoted  -""^Tfrt 
of  hia  wife  diapUyed  itsslf:  Ow  thaaikad  him  from  harhwt 
''that  yonr  nniat  standa  among  the  ten  enaniei  of  tb 
^rant ; "  and  sabaamHiitly ,  though  safeing  obane  dsniuk 
turn,  with  one  of  her  children  djriug,  die  cdtotti  bm  l» 
perast  in  fulfilling  his  duty.  In  1814  they  wm  euUed  to 
return  to  Hambaig,  where,  by  the  exertiona  of  Bean,  lh*r 
mrt  all  their  trade  obligations,  aad  the  biiainees  apii  |kh 
ceeded  proeperoaaly.  u  1821  hia  exewllent  wife  dkd^tooi 
after  which  he  resigned  the  Handnug  bnsineaB  to  hii  puta«, 
aad  in  1882  removed  to  Ootha,  where  he  adventnrediiun 
largely  as  a  publisher,  the  works  he  chiefly  [oodiieed  betig 
on  thieolo|y  and  history.  In  theology  he  poUiriHci  for 
Nemder,  Ullman,  Tholnc^  Bnnaen,  and  many  otheis,  wlu 
w«w  oppofioito  of  the  rationalistic  opinions :  and  ia  Uit«j 
he  publuhed  the  'Ounenl  Hiatoiy  of  the  State  of  EuifB,' 
edited  by  Heerm  and  Ukert,  to  iriuch  many  of  tbe  aad 
emiooit  writera  of  Gennany  contiihutad.  He  waa  aba  tb> 
pnbliahOT  of  the  wall-Jmown 'Almanachde  Ootha.*  Ia  lU 
these  uodertaldngs  he  was  not  (mly  puUisfaer,  bntanoa 
effipient  adviser,  and  his  0[ani(m*  were  highly  nlaed,  not 
.ODly  by  the  cfflitributon,  bnt  by  men  like  Niebnhr  ud 
Bcbiegel  In  16S6  he  married  a  second  time,  and  hia  choics 
was  almost  aa  fortnimU  aa  his  first.  Charlotte  fieck«,  a 
widow,  was  an  excellent  mother  to  his  childrsn,  and  a 
attentive  and  affieMrtionate  wife  to  himaelf.  Some  feir  jreut 
before  hia  death  he  resigned  the  business  to  his  son  Jutit, 
by  whom  it  is  now  carried  (m,and  of  which  an  est^liahneot 
for  printing  maps  ou  a  large  scale  forms  a  part  He  retired 
to  the  vilhge  of  Friedriduoda,  a  few  milea  from  Gotb, 
where,  with  a  eheecfhl  and  tulnant  luety  which  had  alv^ 
distinguished  him,  he  awaited  hia  diaaoliition,  whiA  took 
pUee  on  1%  18, 1843. 

Perthes'  correapondence  «as  veiy  axtensive,  and  wal  ing 
instructive  and  entertaining.  Excellent  spedmHia  of  it  an 
given  in  *  F.  Perthes  Leben.  Nach  deaaen  schriftlichsn  nod 
mUndliehen  aofgezeichnet,'  in  Svola.  8vo,  published  18484fi, 
Inr  hia  son,  Clemens  Theodor,  who  is  ^feasor  of  law  in  tka 
Universi^  of  Bonn.  Besidea  these,  some  of  his  coireqwnd- 
ence  was  published  in  1819  in  *  Etwaa  liber  dm  Deutadiia 
Adel,  in  Biiefen,*  a  correspondence  between  Perthes,  Fooqn^ 
Moser,  and  others ;  and  in  '  Beitrage  znr  Geschichte  DeataiJt- 
lands  in  den  Jahren  1606-1809,  aus  brieflieben  Mittheilanni,' 
lettera  between  Perthes,  Johann  von  Miiller,  and  olben^ 
issued  in  1803.  Hia  aon  Clemens,  besides  theMemoinofhii 
fathw,ia  the  author  of  'Der  Deutsche  Staatsleben  vorda 
Barolution.  Fine  Vomtbeit  sum  deutschen  Kiatsmi^' 
1846 ;  and  '  Einverteibnng  Krakans,  und  die  ScUnsaacte  da 
Wiener  Congresses,'  1846.  The  MoDSMn  have  been  tn»> 
lated  with  some  condenaation,  in  S  vds.  8vo,  pobliabed  in 
1856. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,waaboniJuui7 
IS,  1746,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  Hia  father,  who  wua 
medical  practitioner,  died  when  Pestaloazi  was  about  lii 
years  oldj  but  his  mother,  with  the  assistance  of  some  rda- 
tives,  procured  him  a  good  education.  He  studied  diviiii? 
and  afterwards  law,  bnt  instead  of  adopting  either  the  cloriol 
or  legal  profession,  turned  to  forming  as  a  means  of  siq>po[t. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  of  Zurich,  purchased  a  small  landed  pn^x^ 
which  he  named  Neoho^  and  went  to  rande  uwn  it  aad 
cultivate  it  The  reading  of  Rousseau's  '  Anils' kid 
drawn  his  attentum  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  he  be^ 
in  1770  to  ourry  out  his  viewa  by  turning  his  fsm  into  a 
fom-school  for  instmctin^  the  children  of  the  poorar  da* 
of  the  vicinify  in  indnatnal  purauite  as  well  as  in  's^f 
and  writing.  In  this,  however,  he  was  little  more  sncccsitH 
than  he  had  been  in  his'  agricultural  operations :  at  the  ead 
of  two  years  his  school  was  brolwi  up,  and  he  became  in- 
volved m  debt.  In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  his  iDOua- 
brances,  and  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  ^ 
dueed  his  popular  novel  of  '  Leinhardt  und  Gertmd,'  4  toA. 
Bead,  1781 ;  in  which,  under  the  guise  <A  depicting  >^ 
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the  pwwmtiT.  and  how  by  better  ieMhing  they  inuiht  be 
impnrred  both  mondly  aad  phyaically.  It  wm  read  with 
seneral  intweit,  asd  the  Agriooltonl  Society  of  Bern  awuded 


seriedieil  entitled  *Du  Sdiweizer-Bktt  fiir  du  VcOk* 
("Swin-Jounial  for  the  People*),  vhich  was  collected  in  2 
vole.  'Naehfonchmigen  iiber  den  Oang  der  Natar  in  der 
i&itwickeloiie  des  Mencheiueidilechta  *  ('  InveitigBtioiM  into 
the  Praoau  of  Natara  in  w  Impi«TMii«d  of  vaa  Hmnait 
Baee  %  i^eared  at  ZUridi  in  1797  j  and  he  mote  alao  other 
works  of  len  importance. 

In  1798,  with  the  asnstenee  of  the  Swiss  Dii8etoty,  he 
established  a  school  for  orphan  children  in  a  convent  which 
had  belonffed  to  the  Uisnline  nana  at  Stanx,  in  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden.  Stanz  had  been  sacked  by  a  French  army, 
and  the  children  were  sneh  as  were  left  without  protectors 
to  wander  abont  the  eoutiy.  In  the  bare  and  deeerted 
convent  he  had,  vnthont  aaiistsBee  and  without  books,  to 
teaeh  abont  e^ty  cfaildmi  <rf  f(bmfbartoteByaan<rf  age. 
He  waa  thna  ariTen  by  neeeiaity  to  set  the  elder  and  btt/it- 
tanght  cldldreB  to  teach  the  yonngerand  more  ignorant ;  and 
thus  stmck  oat  the  monitorial  or  mntnal-instmction  system 
of  teaching,  which,  jast  abont  the  same  time,  Lancaster  was 
nnder  somewhat  similar  circamstaaces  led  to  adopt  in 
England.  [LAMOAsraa,  Jobbph.]  '  In  than  a  year  Pesta- 
loni's  beneTolent  labenrs  were  snddnily  intermpted  by  the 
Anstrians,  who  cuiTorted  his  orphan-honse  into  a  nuutary 
hospital.  He  then  removed  to  Bargdorf,  elerea  miles  norUi- 
•Bst  from  Bern,  where  he  founded  another  school  of  a  higher 
class,  and  produced  bis  edocational  works,  *  Wje  Oertnid  ihre 
Kinder  lehit '  ('  How  Gertmde  teaches  her  Children '),  Ben, 
1801;  < Bach  der  Matter*  ('Mothers'  BookO,  Bem^  1803; 
and  Bome  others.  Daring  this  period  of  pcdiUol  excitement 
he  joined  the  popnlar  party,  mid  in  a  coaiidcnUa  degree 
incurred  the  disapproTd  of  the  vpner  dasB.  In  1808  the 
people  of  the  eantm  «f  Bern  sent  lum  as  their  dqmty  to  aa 
educational  confsrence  snmmoned  by  Bonaparte,  then  f^rst 
Cananl,  at  Paris.  Hia  establidunent  at  Bargdorf  was  pros- 
peroas,  became  celebrated,  and  was  resorted  to  &om  all  parts 
of  Europe  by  persons  interested  in  education,  some  for  in- 
struction and  others  for  inspection.  In  1804  be  removed 
his  establishment  to  Miinehen-Bocfasee,  near  Hof  wyl,  in  order 
to  operate  in  conjunction  with  Fellaibeiv,  who  had  a  similar 
establishment  at  the  latter  place ;  but  ue  two  educational 
reformers  disagreed,  and  in  the  same  year  Pestalom  removed 
to  Yverdun,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  the  government 
appropriated  to  his  use  an  unoccupied  castle.  This  eatab- 
lishment  became  even  more  prosperous  and  more  celebrated 
than  the  one  at  Bnigdor^  uid  had  a  still  ^reat«  number 
of  pa{^  and  of  Tieitaa.  Unfortunately  disaansiopt  arose 
among  the  teacher^  in  v^ich  Pestaluri  Innwelf  became 
implioited,  and  whidi  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
The  number  <d  pupils  rapidly  diminished,  the  establishment 
became  a  lonng  eoncem,  and  Pestalozzi  was  again  involved 
in  debt,  which  the  prooeeds  of  the  complete  edition  of  his 
works  <*  Pestalozxi's  Sammtliohe  Werke,*  15  vols.,  Stattcsrt 
and  Tubingen,  1819-S6)  hardly  sufficed  to  liquidate.  This 
edition  was  the  result  of  a  sabscripUon  got  up  in  1818  for 
the  publication  of  his  vatla,  the  names  of  the  Emperor  of 
Rnssia,  the  King  of  Pmssis,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  standing 
at  tbe  bead  of  uie  list 

In  16S0  Pestalozzi  retired  from  his  laborious  duties  to 
Neuhof,  where  his  grandson  resided.  Hoe  he  wrote  his 
'Schwanengeaang*  CSong  of  the  rOying]  Swan*),  ieS6; 
and  *  Maine  LaboMahicksale  als  Vontaner  meiner  Srsie- 
hnngsanatalten  in  Buigdnf  nnd  Ifnten.*  C  ^7  ^w* 
tnnes  as  Snperintendent  ai  my  EdueatimiBl  Estahliahments 
at  Buigdorf  and  YverdanO}  1886.  He  died  Febnaiy  17, 
1637,  at  Bnug,  in  the  canton  of  Aanau. . 

FETERSmiOUaH.  [Caiu>A,^2.] 

PETERHEAD.   rABBKDnnsBiRB,  S.  1.} 

PETHERTON.  TSouiBSBTaBiRK.] 

PETIVERIACEJS,  a  small  natural  order  of  Exomous 
Plants,  t>f  which  the  principal  genua  is  Peliveria.  [Pm- 
VXBIA,  S.  1.]   There  axe  8  oUier  genera  and  10  spedes. 

PETOFI,  SANDORor  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  poet, 
and  more  especially  an  eminent  song-writer,  who  may  be 
called  the  Borna  of  Hunf^aiy,  was  bom  at  F^legyhaz,  in  the 
district  of  Little  Kanunia,  in  the  county  of  Pesth,  on  the 
Ist  of  Jannaiy  1883.  His  father,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  nunmtaiiiii  of  tba  north  of  Hongary  to  (he  plains,  bore 


then,  and  till  his  death  the  name  of  Petxovies,  ec(Qivalent  to 
'  Peterson,*  which  showed  that  he  was  of  Slavonic  descent ; 
the  son  dunged  the  name  to  PetM,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  in  the  Magjrar  or  Hongarian  language.  The  fact  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  raowing,  hi  emtjunotioa  with  some  wnilar 
instances,  that  in  a  eomtxy  iriiera  the  rivalzy  of  ^ffMnnt 
nationalities  has  been  pubsd  to  a  disastrous  e^ieme,  the 
most  vehement  deftedoa  i>t  one  natioaali^  may  be  raeniited 
from  the  ranks  of  another.  PetOfi'a  bther  was  a  batcher, 
who,  having  succeeded  in  trade,  waa  anxious  to  see  hia  son 
in  a  profasuon  of  some  kind,  and  seems  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent.whether  in  diviai^,  law,  or  medicine.  The  youth  was 
wild  and  miruly,  and  extravagantly  stage-stmck,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  school  at  Selmecz,  to  which  his  father  had 
sent  him,  for  engaging  in  some  theatrical  performances. 
Mot  daring  or  not  wishing  to  return  home,  he  went  to  Pesth, 
where  at  ue  age  of  fourteen  he  gained  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  assisti^  as  a  scene-shifter  at  the  uieatie,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  atrecrts.  His  father  came  to  Peeui  in 
search  of  him,  took  him  home  by  loree,  and  kept  him  aa  a 
sort  of  iniaoner  lor  about  two  years,  afl«  iriiiw  he  agun 
amt  him  to  adiod  at  Oedmbars. 

The  fint  thinff  that  PetOfl  did  on  arrivfaig  tiiere  was  to  gu 
the  barracks  and  enlist  aa  a  sol£er  in  an  Austrian  regiment, 
which  he  understood  was  to  be  quartered  in  tbe  Tyrol,  wh«i 
he  intended  to  desert,  and  enjoy  a  free  lifia  among  the 
mountains.  Tbe  raginumt  waa  sent  instead  to  Croatia,  and 
hia  diaappointment  waa  so  neat  that  he  fell  ill,  and  con- 
tinned  seriously  affected -so  long  that  the  regimental  doctor 
in  1641  recommended  his  discharge.  Being  now  of  the  age 
of  eiritteen  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  P&pa, 
near  Raab,  and  became  acquainted  with  two  young  men  who 
have  since  attained  to  some  eminence — Orlay  as  a  painter, 
and  Jokai  as  a  novelist  At  that  tune  Oriay  was  ambitioaa 
of  becoming  a  poet,  J<^  a  painter,  and  Petdfi  an  actor,  uid 
all  three  failed  in  th«r  rei^eetive  ambHions.  PetoA,  who 
soon  left  ooll^  to  oHomenee  his  career  aa  a  atrolUsgiuayer, 
aeona  never  to  have  met  with  even  the  most  modaiate 
degree  of  saoeess,  and  waa  soon  plunged  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  composing  songa 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  on  a  visit  to  Pesth  in  1843  he 
called  with  some  of  them  on  Bajza,  the  editor  of  the 
'AthensBum,'  a  popular  periodical,  mentioning  to  him  that 
they  were  the  composition  of  one  Petofi,  but  not  mentioning 
tiiat  Petofi  was  hiioself.  The  poems  awakened  the  attention 
of  Vt^riSsraartr,  at  that  time  the  leading  poet  of  Hungary, 
who  predicted  that  the  author  would  soon  stsnd  high,  ana 
began  to  exert  himself  to  bring  him  into  notice.  Some  other 
friends  procured  him  liten^  employment  to  translate  into 
Hungarian  a  novel  of  O.  P.  R.  Jamas*^  entitled  '  Forest 
DavB,*  and  with  -  the  money  thna  obtained  ha  aat  off  for 
Debrecrin,  to  gatify  hia  thutrical  aspiiatimia,  by  appearing 
aa  the  Fraice  of  I  norocco  in  atianslation  of  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice.*  He  found  his  way  back  to  PMtk  <m  foot,  and 
Vachot,  the  editor  of  the  'l>ivatlap,*'or  'Jonmal  of  Fashbn,' 
O^ued  him  as  a  regular  contributor  of  poetry  to  its  pities. 
At  this  period  he  suddenly  bnrst  into  fame,  and  became  in  a 
few  weeks  tiie  most  popular  poet  in  Hungary.  Two  or 
three  of  hia  short  poems  appeared  every  week,  and  they  were 
at  once  on  the  lipe  of  the  nation.  The  ease  and  fluency  of 
his  language  recommended  him  even  to  the  lowest  classes, 
while  he  oounted  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  among  the 
highest  The  sadden  tide  of  success  seems  to  have  canjed 
him  off  his  feet,  and  even  his  eulogists  speak  of  him  as 
having  become  perhaps  the  proudest  man  in  Hnngaiy.  His 
triumphs  however  were  not  unmisigled ;  a  novel  miieh  he 
wrote  at  the  snggestion  of  Edtvos,  entlUad  'A'  Hohfr 
Kjftele'CThe  liUngman's  Rope*),  dropped  stDl-bom,  and 
when,  in  1846,  he  offered  a  plav  to  the  managbg  comi^ttee 
of  Pesth,  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Thon^  in  the 
same  yeiir  he  was  allowed  to  make  an  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  Pesth,  in  the  character  of  '  the  Deserter,'  the  result 
was  what  is  called  'a  dead  failure,'  and  he  then  finally 
took  the  hint  and  withdrew  from  the  stage.  For  some  time 
afterwards  he  continued  in  the  rajoyment  of  a  wide-sprewl 
populuity ;  a  lai^r  poem  under  the  title  of  *  A' Vitez  Janos* 
{*  tne  Hero  John'),  was  received  wiUi  unbounded  applaase, 
and  he  had  a  train  of  imitators,  even  in  the  particular  of 
costume  in  which  he  was  somewhat  eceentric.  He  was  at 
the  height  of  his  Jams  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1846,  which  found  in  him  one  of  its  most  ardent  admirers 
and  sapportan.  He  had  alwm  been  an  nnoompromisiag 
adrocttta  of  tfaa  adfpaiidnua  <^H^^  ^^^^^^ 
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foT  lioitilitv  to  th*  aiMowM7,  m  inU  aahft  vnm  feeling 
of  penonu  ukbpoideiiee. 

On  the  10th  of  Much,  it  wu  Fetofi  who  ineifed  the 
■tudeots  of  the  uiiverait^  to  action  bv  reading  aloud  id  the 
yud  of  the  aniTeraitj  hu  poem  of  '  Talpn  Magjw'  ('  Hun- 
ariaiM,  vp  1  *)  which  wm  reoeived  with  ehoatB  of  applmnse ; 
w  poem  wae  the  same  day  iMoed  in  immmenble  eopiea, 
b^Dg  the  flxit  poem  printed  in  Hungary  witbont  pawng  the 
cenionhip;  and  at  the  theatre  that  evening,  after  the  great 
events  of  the  day,  it  waa  sung  again  ftnd  agun»  the  whole 
aadienoe  joiains  in  the  chozns.  His  other  poMtu,  'Most 
vigy  Hoha*  CNow  or  Never*).  «id  'Csatadal'  ('fiatUe- 
Song ').  had  a  great  inflauice  on  the  popular  mind.  He 
fiUled  howevw  as  a  candidate  fnr  »  Mat  in  the  National 
Asemnblj  fix  little  Knraaoia,  bat  aeiwd  every  opportunity 
of  denwnatnting  Ua  adhesiw  to  (he  tmnin]^  ol  Komth. 
When  on  the  Slst  of  Avgnst  1846,  the  two  partiea  ef  the 
Modoratfl  and  the  Extreme  Liberals  in  the  National  AmeaMj 
eane  to  a  conflict  on  the  questioD,  if  the  words  of  command 
to  Uie  Hungarian  aimy  should  be  giv«i  in  Hungarian,  or  as 
they  had  aTways  been  before,  in  Qenuan,  Voroamarty,  ^rbc 
was  one  of  the  deputies,  gave  his  vote  en  the  side  of  the 
Moderates,  who,  on  that  occasion,  were  first  brought  into  a 
mioority  by  the  party  of  Kossuth.  Petofi,  who,  only  a  few 
mwtlis  before  had  dedicated  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poems  to  Voroamarty,  as  a  sign  of  love  and  esteem,"  on 
this  occasion  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  him  renootteing  his 
&i«ndahip^  each  stanza  oondoding  with  the  lineSf 

*I  do  not  taa  Qw  Unrel  from  Qij  tonr, 
*T1g  thj  ovn  bMid  baa  torn  It  00*;" 

end  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  mutual  Mends,  gave  it 
to  the  puUic  in  the  '£letkepek*  ('Pictures  of  life*),  a 
periodical  he  waa  thai  publishing  in  emjnnction  with  Jokai. 
Soon  after  he  exchanged  the  pen  fos  the  sword,  and  joined 
the  divirion  of  Uie  army  under  the  command  <tf  General 
B«n,  who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp.  A  ^spaie  with 
Oenenl  M^ssares,  who  found  fiinlt  with  the  poet's  inattention 
to  discipline,  induced  him  to  throw  up  the  appointment  in 
May  1849,  and  quit  the  service,  his  ennnies  reauurkinB  that 
die  qaarrel  was  between  a  batcher  (the  meeniag  of  MttEoros 
in  Hungarian)  and  a  batcher's  boy.  The  approach  of  the 
Russians  led  liin  to  take  up  arms  anew ;  he  again  became 
aide-de-ounp  to  Bern,  and  he  shared  the  Lut  terrible 
campaign  of  that  genenl  in  Transylvania.  After  one  of  the 
most  desperate  fights  of  that  period  he  was  seen  no  m<ffe,  and 
it  was  nnivnaally  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  slain.  His 
body  however  waa  sever  foand,  and  in  IBOS  a  npnt  wm  fn 
flironlotini  amonff  the  Hmiganau  nfi^^  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  that  PetfM  was  still  alive  and  in  concealinent. 
Six  additional  years  have  now  elapsed  withoat  any  tidings 
being  heard  of  him ;  his  wife  has  Mm  loi^  ro-matried,  and 
there  teems  little  probability  that  be  is  still  among  the 
living.  In  the  last  poem  of  the  first  collection  of  his  works 
beginning '  Egy  gondokt  hint  engun^,*  he  ex|HessH  a  horror 
of  dying  in  wd,  and  pats  ap  an  ardcoit  prayer  for  death  im 
the  battle-field. 

There  is  a  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Petfifi  up  to 
1646,  in  two  smell  volumes,  of  wbidi  a  first  edition  waa 
publithed  at  Festh  in  1847.  and  a  second  in  164a  Two 
additional  volomes,  containing  his  subsequent  worira,  were 
•oiled  and  anppiessed  by  the  Austrian  eovemmmt  after  the 
d^eai  of  the  temihitioD  (tf  Hnneary.  Many  of  them  are  to 
be  fbnnd  in  a  volume  mtttled '  Hangok  i  malUMd  *  (*  Sounds 
fi«m  thePaat*),  paUished  tAhmg  in  18S1, of  which  a 
German  tzanslatiott  W  Vasfi  aad^  Benkt^  with  interesting 
notea,  was  issued  at  Braaawick  in  18fiS,  under  the  title  of 
'  Nationallieder  der  Magyaren.*  As  the  wonderfully  i^om< 
atie  elegance  of  the  language  is  always  ^ken  of  as  one 
of  the  principal  charms  of  the  poems  of  PetCfi,  the  foreign 
reader  can  hardly  expect  to  aj^nreeiate  them  with  any 
^moacfa  to  the  relish  of  a  native ;  bat  there  is  a  lightness 
and  airiness  about  the  ■0091  wbidi  make  ft  easy  to  beUere  fn 
the  effect  they  are  said  to  pndnee  en  tin  qrinpathies  of  an 
Uangarian  rnder. 

It  may  be  remarleed,  that  though  Fetttft  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  a  wild  son  of  natnre,  be  had,  as  has  been 
•nown,  enjoyed  amjrie  omwitantties  of  educathm;  and 
he  waa  in  reuity  writ  aoqnamtad  with  the  Oennan,  FrmA, 
and  Engluh  hUBgnagH  and  literatnre.  <^lai,  mm  whooe 
biograj^ioal  artiele  in  the  *Uj  Magyar  Mnnam  *  ont  in- 
formation is  ehfafly  taken,  infenm  as  that  in  English  his 
favenxite  anthon  ware  ffiiakiptrB,  Bftm,  Hoara,  and 


Dicksna;  and  that  he  waa  Meastoinad  tosrilDiehMalNB 

the  kindlinees  which  his  writtngt  tend  to  inenlcateia" bw< 
bctor  of  mankind.**  Canuaeteristieally  eao^h  a  m» 
writer,  he  r^aidad  Btengtf  as  ^the  worlds  graatet  pw? 
His  own  long  poons  axe  vesy  inferior  te  hia  short  onet ;  lai 
in  prose  ha  can  only  be  ccnsidered.to  haTs  soosiedei  ii 
some  short  tales  and  artides  in  the '  Eletkensk.' 

PEVENBEY.  [SoMKX.I 

PHABMA008IDER1TB.  fMinxaAUMT,  A 1.] 

PHASMID^,  a  tribe  <rf  Orthopteiems  Ineets,  sOBkitii^ 
a  number  of  exetio  fenns  which  have  been  often  ineladedii 
the  Mamtidm,  hem  which  they  an  dutinguiAedby  tliebn- 
legs  being  of  the  ordinary  sue,  and  fitted  liketuiMik 
waUdng  rather  than  runma^  Vttm  the  ether  Ortliefbn 
they  are  distingoished  by  the  hind  kis  net  bang  miiamii. 

IhefaodyisgBBaiallyhmgaBdslendsr.  ThehMdiiif 
rooderste  sue,  of  u  oval  anhdqweased  fbm,  ponadsd,  eift 
lar^e  globular  ms,  in  front  of  which  the  antoiM  m  ^mi, 
which  are  variable  in  form,  bat  otdinaril^  long,  skoder,  mi 
eompoaad  of  a  gnat  nomber  of  articolatieni.  ThtocelUin 
radimentary er oba^ete.  Tlie  labrum  is  deeplynitcWm 
f^nt;  the  jaws  an  stiMg  and  homy.  Thedeinliulinm 
both  eexes  consisti  of  nine  s^nunts,  but  only  serai  an  di»- 
tinet  in  the  feaules.  All  the  legs  on  alike,  beiag  lo^  ai 
slender,  often  armedwith  shwt  spun  along  the  edgn.  Tht 
fore  wings  are  of  small  sise,  and  attachM  at  the  poiUna 
part  of  the  mnotfaonx.  The  true  wings  are  vary  taige  ad 
attached  to  the  anterior  pert  of  the  metathonx.  "Astk^ 
&r  eioaed  the  wiw*40TarB  m  mo^  it  ia  essential  that  |nn- 
aionahonld  be  ma&fiK  their  dafsMo.  This  is  e&etad  iK 
as  in  the  earwig,  by  the  ttansvene  foUingof  thi  wiagio* 
toenaUeittobe  Iblded  beneath  the  smell  wfa«^ofer,  bit 
by  the  front  margin  of  the  hind  wing  being  gmtly  tbidused, 
serving  aa  a  flat  plate,  beneath  whudi  the  other  part  of  tbt 
wing  ia  folded  Ira^dinally,  the  latter  part  b«ng  oltsii  ^ 
fenntly  oolonrad.  Thns  in  seme  species  the  aknt  vitf- 
coven  and  the  front  margin  of  the  wing  an  |Mll^f^■( 
whilst  the  other  part  of  the  wing  is  pink.  Many  tfoim 
however  nmain  thronghent  their  lives  vitbnt  nv 
acquiring  winp  er  winB>«onn.*'  (Wastweod, 'HiMaj  d 
Insects.') 

The  odd  mpeannee  of  theae  insecta  have  got  for  tkaifl> 
name  of  Walking-Sticka,  Btnws,  Leaves,  BpeetrM,&e.,iill 
cwtainly  nothing  can  be  imaipned  more  carioas  thn  w 
f(»ma  they  assume.  In  many  inatMMes  th^  migfat  be  ai- 
tak«fiirapartiattofthel«aMhof  the  tneaeniAiAvv 
nsk 

PHENAKITB.  rMmmuioar,  iS  1.1 

PHBNYLE.  [CaxiimBT,  &  &] 

PHILLIPS,  RICHARD,  aone  time  Prc^if 

the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  fiiat  Cantor  ud  Chmil 
c£  the  Museam  of  Pnetical  Oeolf^,  an  emineii  miaai- 
logical  and  pharmaceutical  chemist,  was  a  youiijsei  aa  • 
James  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  Society  ci  Frieadt,  1^ 
carried  mx  the  buaanesa  of  a  printer  and  beoksella  ia  QmS^ 
Yard,  Lomhud  Street,  LcMidon.  Richard  was  boin  in  tha  ydi 
1778.  He  WM  educated  as  a  diemiet  and  dronist,  ^ 
William  Alien,  at  the  well-known  phamiareuticJ  tsttMi^ 
ment,  Plough-oooit,  Lombard-etreet,  London ;  but  he  recovH 
his  first  instructions  in  chcmistiT  from  Dr.  Oeone  Fflrdff- 
Richard  PhilUpe  and  hia  dder  brother  WBliHS,  tk 
mineralagist,  Williwi  AlkB,  Lake  Howard,  sni  MfOii 
other  mendtien  of  the  Socie^  of  Friwds,  and  tfaw 
men  who  were  not  Qaaken,  were  among  the  fonBdsn,ept 
in  number,  of  the  Askesian  Sodety,  already  noticed  ia  a  pn- 
ceding  article  on  Mr.  Pepys,  wto  was  one  of  then  ikat. 
To  Richard  PhiUipa,  saya  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  aanireMi; 
address  as  president  of  ua  Chemical  Booietyia  18SS, 
are  indebted  for  the  fint  ccHTset  analyaea  of  the  Bath  «>>«■> 
in  AoeooTBe  of  which  investigation  he 
of  tiie  ^)parent  uncertainty  in' the  indicatiws  aftudedif 
the  common  testa  for  inm,  cansedby  the  variations  tlatyr 
in  their  effects,  according  as  carbraiate  of  lime  is  V**^  *^ 
not."  The  elaborate  paper  stating  the  procemand««Wi* 
theae  analyse^  was  fint  comamnicatod  to  the  AOum 
Society,  and  pnUishsd  in  the '  PUhMophiGal  Migsdha^ 

HialahowcainmiDeialQricaldiemiBtir««fe  chsiaom"! 
by  great  nsatneas  Ud  preeiiion,  so  that  thn  W 
apimaled  to  at  the  praaent  time  aa  raodab  of  skdlsl 
exact  research.  The  analyses  of  the  Bath  walen  w  ^ 
ceedad  by  «caminations  of  other  oelehmted  mineisl 
aDdofaevKalrannunenU.  In  18S3 he  diaeennd tbitw 
minend  <«llad  iiMiiteiHa»^t^*^^^g^^rf"^ 
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ai  H  hid  hMD  pnrAmtHy  mppoM^  to  be,  fciit  a  ijiniaA 
donUa  phMphate  of  that  meut  and  co|^r.  Ti»  pnwnM 
of  phfli^ono  add  in  mamte  had  Mc^ad  ih«  lerntfa^  (tf 
BsnaUxts,  who  was  thm  as  mneh  ovtdona  hi  tUa  partknlar 
nipaet  1^  the  mbject  of  this  notice,  as  Davy  had  hem  hf 
Urn  whoi  he  detaeted  the  pmeenee  of  the  nme  aeid  in 
warellita,  which  the  great  En^sh  chenuii  had  omlodted. 

The  lata  Dr.  Thomas  Thomaon»  S^ds  Pnimtor  of  Che- 
mistry in  tiie  UniTerslty  of  Glasgow,  the  aathor  of  the 
celebrated  *  System '  of  uie  arieuw,  in  his  '  Hietoiy  of  Ohe- 
mistry,'  Ibrmiog  pAit  of  tiie  *  NatioBsl  lilnwy/  jmhlished 
in  1831,  whoi  reviewlBg  the  srocress  of  analytical  chemistry 
in  Great  Britain,  bore  the  fDUomng  honooiable  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  S,  Phillips— a  testimony  invelTing  also 
oonaidentions  relatiTe  to  the  aedal  peeitioa  <rf  the  evlttvatofs 
of  science  in  this  coontry,  vliich  thinking  men  of  all  tanks 
perceive  to  be  of  daily  anmentlng  importance  to  the  oem- 
ntanlty  t— "  Of  Dodem  British  analytkal  ehemists,"  sm 
Dr.  Tlomson,  "nndonbtsdly  the  Ant  la  Mr.Bidutd  PhU- 
UpB,  to  whom  we  «n  iadeltted  f6r  not  a  few  aaalysea,  ooo- 
dncted  with  gnat  diendeal  ridll,  and  petfcnDed  mih  great 
■ceimey.  Unforta&ately  of  late  years  he  has  doBo  litUe, 
haviDg  been  withdrawn  from  seienee  by  tiie  neeearitf  of 
pTDTiflHng  fw  a  laiga  Cimily,  iriiloh  ean  tuudly  be  dons  in 
this  eoimtiy  «z«^  bj  tniiiBg  me^  attaatiMi  to  tmde  or 
mannfutores." 

It  was  howerer  in  the  phaTmacenticsil  bnneh  of  praetieal 
diemistry  that  Mr.  R.  Phillips's  serrioes  wen  most  eonsplenoiis, 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  peeeliar  acuteneas  of 
mind,  after  a  training  in  the  eatabUihmoit  in  Pleeghnxnut, 
of  which  the  chemical  repotation  ranked  jBStlr  so  high. 
Indeed,  the  perfect  familiarity  he  possessed  with  the  mo- 
eeeses  m  nse,  enabled  him  to  detoet  the  erron  into  which 
tiie  fnunen  of  the  London  PharaueoposU  had  fitUen }  irtiilst 
tbe  keenness  of  his  nriewi  gave  onireBoy  to  hii  oaswons,  of 
wl^ch  even  thoee  who  smarted  wder  tbrir  ssverity,  oonld 
Bcaroely  help  aeknowledgiiig  the  jnstioe.  Aooordhigly,  at  a 
sabeeqnent  period  he  was  espeeialhr  oontolted  on  the  <uawing 
op  of  two  of  the  editions  of  the  *  London  Phannao<^Meia'  by 
the  College  of  Fhysici&DS  itself,  whose  previons  labeon  in 
that  depvtment  he  had  so  severely  oritloised,  and  thna  led 
the  way  to  many  of  the  madi  needed  corrtctiani  in  the  pro> 
cesses  since  introduced.  Indeed,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  appealed  to  as  perhaps  the  highest  living 
■nthority  in  this  branch  of  chemistry ;  and  his  translation  of 
tiie  London  Pharmaeopaia,  the  last  edition  of  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  snperintending, ,  was 
looked  npon  as  the  best  book  of  refnreoee  en  all  ehsmieal 
questions  Involved  in  the  preparation  of  medidnea. 

From  the  year  IMl  Mr.  R.  Phillips  oondnoted  the  *  Annals 
of  Philosonliy/  with  ths  assistsiine  of  Mr*  W.  Bmylsy, 
jna.  (bow  F  JtJB.,  and  Ubrarian  to  the  LondM  lastitntioii), 
aaod  when  that  periodieal  was  ineorponted  with  Um  *  Philo- 
sopliieal  Hagaxtne'  in  18S7,  his  serncss  were  seenred  as  <me 
<n  its  editors,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  The  principal 
articlM  on  sobjecta  of  chemistry  and  mineral!^  in  the 
'  Penny  Oyclopsdia,*  wen  eontribnted  by  him. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  saecGesively  lectnm  on  ohemistiT  at  the 
London  Hospital,  at  the  Oovemment  Militaiy  CoUege.at 
Snndbnrst,  at  Mr.  Grainger's  School  of  Medicine  in  South- 
wark,  and  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1889  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Henry)  De  la  Beche,  knowing  that  In  the  Aist 
instance  chemical  investi^tions  of  mineral  prodaets  weold 
be  those  chiefty  iqipreciated  by  the  government  and  the 
imblic,  irisely  sdected  him  fnr  the  appointment  d  eontw 
and  chemist  of  the  Mnsenm  of  EeoDtnie  Geology,  kow  tiw 
Mnsemn  of  Practical  Geology  In  Jeni:^-itrest»  an  offloa 
which  he  eontinned  to  hold  till  his  death,  wMn  oeonmd 
iSxy  11. 1801,  in  his  seven^third  year,  after  a  very  short 
illaesB,  iiaving  been  absent  from  the  mnsenm  for  three  or  four 
days  only.  On  the  following  dvr,  Mond^,  May  18,  the 
foTinal  opening  al  the  Mnsenm  tow  plnea,  udar  tnoaufieso 
of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert. 

On  tiie  institation  of  the  Chemical  Bodefy  of  London,  in 
the  year  1641,  its  foonders  had  offered  Mr,  B.  Phillips  the 
hoDoorable  position  of  the  first  president,  deeming  ft  due 
^ke  to  his  seniority  among  English  ehunists  and  his  dis- 
tingaishsd  r^otation ;  md  although  ho  declined  the  office 
then,  he  became  Ae  presidoat  in  1849  and  1800.  He  had 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  Society  in  l&SS. 

**  He  might  indeed  be  iMuded,*'  reniarits  Dr.  Dmbei^, 
"dniiiv  the  latter  part  of  nis  Ii»,  as  a  omuMotiBg  link 
botmoi  the  lAnmists  of  the  last  gSMtattm  and     the  pre- 


sent, having  been  the  oaatompmaiy  Davy  and  Wdlaston 
no  leas  than  of  Faraday  and  Graham ;  and  in  his  death  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  last  of  that  diatif^isbed  band  of  philo- 
sophws,  who,  befon  chemioal  asiaino  had  so  enUtged  its 
boudariss  as  to  inelnde  wititt*  its  domain  and  to  oompre- 
hsnd  within  tho  opsntioD  of  its  laws  tho  prodsots  of  anunal 
and  of  vegetable  lib,  ooeuHod  tlmaAvas  alneat  emlBsivdy- 
in  tha  investigation  of  us  conhaiatiaDS  of  which  miuMl 
bodies  an  snsosptiblei." 

PHILLIPS,  8AMUBL,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  181S.  His 
father,  who  was  of  the  Jewish  &ith,  and  a  tradenum  im 
Ragsnt^treet.  London,  stnidc  hy  the  b<»'s  livelmess  <rf 
manner  and  skill  in  mimioiy,  conceived  that  he  would  make 
a  soeoeaafiil  actor.  He  aoeoidingly  tmined  him  for  the  stag^ 
and  in  Jane  1^,  "  Master  PhilUps,  a  yoong  gentleman  only 
foorteenyeaia  of  age,"  was  amwunoed  to  appear  at  the  Hay- 
ma^et  Thaata«  in  us  ebancter  of  Richard  III.  Foitnnatety 
some  powskIbI  Usnds— the  lato  Doke  of  Sassex  beiiag  ono— 
tlungtat  that  the  bo/a  cleverness  deserved  a  better  colton 
thAn  a  woald  find  in  sash  a  sehooli  and  they  indnoed  hb 
father  to  send  Um,  in  183^  to  the  London  Umvaisit^, 
iriienee  he  pnoeeded  in  the  fiMlowing  year  to  the  University 
of  OiHtingen.  Having  changed  hia  raUgbras  views,  ho  alter- 
warda  went  to  Sidney-SasssK  Collsga^  Cambridge  with  the 
intention  of  nltimately  taking  holy  orden.  His  fitbec's 
death,  and  the  noosasity  thoe  appwred  of  oontinning  the 
bnsiness  for  the  snppMt  of  his  su^er  and  fiumlv,  changed 
his  plans,  and  1m  letomed,  after  asingle  term,  to  cany  on  in 
eonjimction  irith  his  brother,  the  Regent^tieet  shop.  In  this 
the  brothers  vrera  ansnceessn],  thoogh  they  wen  highly  eom- 
mended  for  their  honooiable  oondnet. 

He  now  (1841)  turned  to  literatim  as  a  profBsnon.  Hia 
first  work  was  the  novel  of '  Caleb  Stokeley,*  which  origioally 
speared  in  *  Blackwood's  Magaaine/  bat  has  sioee  been  two 
or  thrso  tines  niaintod  in  a  ssMisto  inm.  Ho  afterwards 
WToto  other  talss  in  the  psgas  «  that  and  oUiev  paiiodioahi, 
bnt  none  of  thnn  we  believe  mn  pnbUsbad  with  his  nama. 
For  a  brief  spaee-nlnring  ike  aBttmor  nisnths  of  1844— ho 
resided  at  the  seat  of  tha  Muqeis  of  Ailesbuy  in  Wiltshire, 
in  eider  to  read  with  Lord  F.  Bmoe ;  and  whilst  then  he 
was  thrown  £rom  a  horse  and  seriovsly  hart,  fie  had  per- 
haps always  bad  a  tendency  to  oonsnmption  i  it  was  developed 
by  the  hnrt,  and  during  lus  nmaining  days  be  vrarited  with 
the  wei^t  of  that  tomble  malady  pressing  upon  him.  Bnt 
he  Wonted  steadily  on,  and  was  able  to  secnn  himself  a 
handsome  ineone,  and  an  honourable  position  among  bis  lite- 
rary compeers.  Writmg  ezolBsively  is  aewsp^rs  and  pe- 
riodicals, it  was  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  that 
Mr.  Phillips  was  at  all  known  by  name  to  the  general  public, 
y^  he  {Hsbably  oxersiaed  a  nuieh  mom  oonsideiable  infla- 
onco  on  pnblie  o^on  and  puUie  taste  than  many  mneh 
better  known  msn.  For  sobm  time  be  wnto  political  leadns 
in  tho  'Morning  Heiald;*  bnt  ho  aftonnvda  beouse  one  of 
the  chieb  ai  the  literary  staff  of  the  <  Times,*  and  during 
some  years  bis  brilliant  eriti^sms  on  cnirent  literatara 
afforded  an  agreeable  nlief  among  the  news  aai  p<ditiQS  <^ 
tltat  poweifol  jonraal.  In  the  '  Times  *  his  pen  was  entirdy 
confined  to  litoraiy  criticism,— at  any  rate  no  never  wrote 
'  leaders  *—«nd  he  eontinned  to  vrrite  its  mon  important 
nviews  down  to  his  death.  Two  volomae  of  *  Essays  ftom 
the  Tinws,'  by  him,  were  published,  though  still  withoot  his 
name,  in  ISfifl  and  1854.  Lncid,  TMcturasqae,  often  eloqaant, 
and  sometimes  bitterly  keen,  yet  uacrimioating,  and  with  all 
the  sftpeannoe  of  being  acmjmloosly  fair,  th^  will  no  doubt 
keep  tnw^plaee  as  a  psmanant  addition  to  onr  aton  of  that 
dau  of  ossayn  t  and  bmm  that  were  attributod  to  him,  bnt 
which  a^sMred  aftor  the  pnblieatim  of  these  volnmasj  an  of 
at  leart  equal  merit  Bendes  bis  papen  in  the '  TIhm^'  Mr. 
Phillipa  wrote  nviews  in  the  *  Literary  Gaartt*,'  See.  He 
also  pnidused,  and  fot  about  a  year  edited,  tho  *  Jt^  Boll  * 
newspaper,  bnt  without  mofh  pecnniaiy  snceees.  In  tiio 
fimnatioii  of  the  Oiyetal  Palace  Company  he  took  an  aotivo 
part ;  and  far  a  time  acted  as  secntarr,  and  subeeqaentiy  as 
'literary  director  *  to  the  company,  and  many  of  the  amngo- 
mento  an  aaid  to  have  been  suggested  by  bim.  He  wrote 
likewise  tho  general  *  Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Park,* 
and  the  '  Portirsit  Galleiy  of  the  Ciystal  Palace.'  He  died 
at  firijghton,  when  he  had  gone  on  aeooont  of  bu  health,  on 
the  Iwk  of  October,  1804,  »om  the  mpten  a  laige  vessel 
on  the  longs.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  duldmi,  for  whom 
he  had  been  enabled  to  make  a  ceraibitaUo  iwovision.  In 
1868  the  UnlTersity  (4  Gdttingen  oonteQM  en  bim  th? 
hononry  degteoof  1,LA      ^.^^^^^  byGoOQlC 
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FHILLTRINE.  [Obbhirit,  A  8.] 
PHLEGM,  ■  commoa  ubm  fat  Mocni'.  [Mooim.] 
PHLOBIDZIN.  [CnHinEr,A&l 
PUOLABITE.  [MmuuoT.&lO 
PHOBPHAIITE,  a  uiae  prapowd  for  tiie  nativa  Phoi- 
phite  of  Lime  dwived  from  osguac  Mttivei,  and  nniaily 
osUad  (kprolitu.   The  latter  term  eonveyB  an  impreinoa 
which  ii  •ridentlr  wnag,  with  Tu;aid  to  larxe  qoantities  of 
the  phoiphate  of  lime  now  obtaiiied  for  amcutanl  parpoeee. 
In  that  which  u  obtilnad  from  the  Km  Cnig  fragmenta  of 
honei  of  laigb  nse  an  conftanUy  proMut,  and  it  ia  qaestioa- 
able  if  any  portion  of  this  phospute  has  ever  been  excremm- 
titioQs  matter.   Hoiee  the  impropriety  of  the  term  cowolite. 
The  mora  pnbable  t^gln  of  these  mniwn  seema  to  be  that 
they  are  the  dehris     a  hoge  sepulchre  of  Cetaaea,  shark^ 
and  otlwr  whidi  mm  fmnad  pnriondy  to  the 

eodstflBce  of  the  beai  in  wUeh  these  mnanu  are  now  fovai. 
After  deposition  in  this  aepnlchre,  the  animal  mattw  M  the 
bones  was  giadnally  waahed  away,  and  tlia  laige  qnaatitieB 
of  phosphate  of  lime  found  in  the  water-worn  nodues  of  the 
Bed  Cng  are  thus  aceonnted  for.   [Copaouns,  S.  S.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  is  both  an  ar«  and  a  aeienw.  As  an 
art  it  enables  iu  to  dxaw,  depict,  or  write  by  means  of  light 
As  a  science  it  teaches  as  now  to  obserre  and  forth^  to 
investigate  the  effects  produced  by  light  upon  all  natural 
bodies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
animal.  Ita  fall  atsdy  is  of  comparatiTely  recent  date,  bat 
it  has  already  occapied  the  liveliest  attention  of  nearly  all 
the  most  eminent  investigators  in  modem  science,  -  The 
names  of  Itavy,  Wedgwood,  Thomas  Yotuig,  Wollaeton,  and 
the  two  Haraehels  in  ihia  oonntiy^-^f  Beheele,  Bitter, 
Seabeck,  BerthoUet,  and  Beeqnerel  on  the  Oontiiieiit-^testify 
tothiseffset  Fbotc^phy  is  worthy  of  apscialattaitioii from 
the  fut  that  it  requires  for  ita  rational  and  thonmgfalT  sae- 
oessfol  ponnit  a  knowledge  of  dien^stiy,  optics,  and  physios 
generally ,  togethw  with  an  amoont  ^  arOBtic  taste  and  mannal 
dexterity  such  as  mnst  be  naefal  not  only  for  pmposes  of  mental 
training,  but  onder  a  varieW  of  drcnnutancee  in  actual  life. 
The  variety  of  ita  parts  and  aim*  gives  it  a  special  charm  fin* 
those  who  like  to  uve  a  porsnit  admitting  of  both  activity 
of  mind  and  body ;  ita  pTOcssses  are  as  mndi  carried  on  ont 
of  doors  as  in  clow  l&boiatories.  Further  it  has  this  chann, 
that  while  it  famishes  problems  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
intiioiey  fm  the  most  advanced  philoeop^er  in  optics  or 
diemiB^,  it  has  its  pnctieal  wocesies,  which  may  be 
iMutily  i^rebesdad,  and  eKeceiasd  forpurpoesa  ef  ntili^  or 
noreation  by  those  who  aze  hot  little  slulled  in  physical 
mampnlationa. 

The  history  of  photogra^y  has  been  so  folly  treated  of  Inr 
Ur.  Bobert  Himt,  in  his  '  Beeearchee  on  Lif^t,'  and  in  hie 
'  Treatise  on  Photwrwhy,'  and  also  by  the  Abb<  Moigno,  in 
his '  Repertoire  d'Optiqoe  Modeme,'  that  we  need  not  do 
hexB  more  than  recapitnlate  in  a  brief  manner  the  points  of 
chief  interest  which  they  have  given  at  greater  length. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  at  the  ootset,  tluit  it  was  not  till  the 
Tear  1839  that  Prott^iqdiy  acqoired  for  iteelf  "a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  through  the  investigations  of  Fox 
Talbot  and  Dagnerre,  which  resulted  in  the  introdnetion  of 
the  two  proosHes  known  as  the  Ciiotype  or  Talbotype,  and 
Dagoemot;^.  As  nsual  in  the  histwy  of  art  aiul  science, 
•T^ximsbons  had  been  attained  to  by  earlin  axpeximent- 
alisto.  It  is  intersiting  to  inqoin  into  the  laboiin  of  aome 
of  these.  Proceedina  historically,  we  diall  find  that  obssp- 
"ntMOM  relating  to  the  science  of  photogrnhr  pneode  the 
fint  attempts  at  estabbahing  the  piinciides  of  the  art. 

In  1722  Petit  noticed  that  aoIatiMs  nitrate  of  potash 
and  mnriate  of  ammonia  oiyatallised  more  readily  in  the 
light  than  they  did  in  darkness.  In  1777  the  iflostrions 
fieheele  writes,  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  solation  of 
•Uvar  ia  acid  of  nitre,  poored  on  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  sfn,  grows  black.  The  light 
of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  v^te  wall  has  the  same  effect, 
bttt  more  slowly^  heat  without  light  being  without  effect." 

"Fix  a's^iss  prism  at  the  window,  and  let  the 
nmotad  ennbeams  &I1  on  the  floor.  In  this  eolomed  light 
pntapaper  strvwed  with  Ana  <dniM  (chloride  of  silver), 
SDd  yon  will  observe  that  this  hom  silver  grows  sooner  Uack 
in  the  violet  ray  than  in  any  of  the  other  mvs." 

Senebier  repttted  these  experiments,  and  also  expeiim«ited 
on  the  influence  of  light  in  the  blescbing  of  wax. 


In  the  Cimnt  attempts  to  prm  thstiU  the  fliHli 

I»odnoM  npm  metallic  solutions  by  Dright  "HHhiBn  irc  das 
to  heat  In  1602  Mr.  Harmp  lefotad  thia  view,aBd  ahtmd 
that  several  ealts  of  nunaiy  mm  xedneed  )tf  li^  aloa^ 
and  not  by  heat. 

In  1801  Bitter  proved  the  existence  of  rays  in  the  Mis 
spectrum,  which  are  to  be  found  bwond  its  visitkla  haiti, 
and  these  rays  have  the  power  of  darkening  chlori<la  al 
silver.  These  researches  having  exdted  attention,  U. 
Betatd,  Seebeck,  Berthollet,  Sir  W.  Henxhel,  Sir  H.  EifU- 
field,  WoUaaton,  Davy,  and  othen,  made  variou  expui. 
meats  which  tended  sml  farther  to  confirm  the  proof  thit 
light  had  a  tpvM  infloence  over  bodice  bmnd  tbit 
excranaad  thraogh  ita  heat ;  and  that  the  coloar  of  tba  1^ 
was  in  ■oma  w^  xelatod  to  thia  newly  obsenad  actios  of 
the  snnbeam. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  early  efferti  of  thoat  wba 

laid  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  photogmphy,  irith  ivUdi 
we  are  now  to  be  chufly  engage^  we  may  obaem  thtt 
Priestley,  SMtelner,  Ingenhonsi,  De  Candolle,  Ssiiaain,iai 
Bitter,  duected  atteatitm  to  the  influence  of  light  npra  pU^ 
— an  interesting  and  important  subject.  Others  follomd  ii 
a  aimilar  track,  still,  however,  leaving  the  matter  in  a  oant- 
paiatively  obscure  condition.  The  aetjon  of  li^t 
human  frame,  and  on  animal  life  generally,  bas  not  jnt 
been  fairly  investigated.  That  some  special  action  wiU  U 
detected  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  long  thougikt 
that  li^t  will  come  to  be  considered  as  importut  is 
element  to  health  as  fnah  air  and  whc^esone  food.  It  ■» 
poasiUy  be  that  mneh  mental  or  bodily  labour,  emsiM 
in  the  abssnea  of  the  atimniw  of  dayli^ty  is  dirset^  ii- 
jurioua  to  mdmal  lifo. 

Bat  let  OS  proceed  to  trace  i^iidly  the  art  of  photopifkr 
to  its  Bonrea.  In  the  Journals  of  the  Boyal  InstilDtiuaf 
Great  Britain  for  1802  will  be  found  a  paper  by  "  Thnaii 
Wedgwood  and  Humphry  Davy  "—the  first  a  brother  of 
fsmous  porcelain  maaafactorer,  the  second  the  ^  H.  Dtij 
of  a  latw  period.  Their  joint  papw  was  entiUed  '  Aa 
Account  of  a  Method  of  Copying  Paintings  upon  GIui  ui 
of  making  Profiles  by  the  Agmer  of  laAt  upon  Kittatotf 
Silver ;  with  Obeerntiraa  by  O.  Davy.  TIui  paper  c«- 
tains  the  complete  germs  of  the  photographic  art,  oame^, 
the  application  of  an  optical  instrament  to  iraptint  spoil 
senntive  dionical  surface  the  images  of  all  u^oial 
illuminated  by  the  snnbeain,  or  ether  source  of  li^  Tbi 
instnimenta  uad  1^  these  disttrvm  ware  the  MMHW  item 
and  the  solar  nucroseope :  but  lat  oa  first  see  hor  tUi 
imputant  invention  tookabape  in  the  mind  of  Wedgwooi 

According  to  Davy,  Wedgwood  first  comwrnned  Ui » 
searches  with  a  view  to  copy  the  images  at  the  mwm 
cUeura ;  and  for  thia  purpose,  says  Davy,  "  he  fii^  sai 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  mentioned  to  hua  1^  a  frieodii 
a  substance  very  sensible  to  the  inflnence  of  light."  TUi 
nitrate  of  diver  was  ^>plied  in  solutl<m  to  snifaces  of  whits 
paper  and  leather.    "White  paper  or  white  leatlMi,"  U 
quote  tiie  words  of  the  memoir  ^  1802,  "moistened  vitb 
solution  of  nitrate  ctf  silver,  nndergoea  no  change  when  ks|rt 
in  a  dark  place ;  bnt  on  being  exposed  to  the  daylight,  it 
speedUy  changes  cokur,  and,  after  passing  through  difoeii 
shades  of  grey  and  brown,  beconMs  at  length  nead^  Uadb 
The  ^terati(uw  of  coloar  take  pJaee  more  ^eedily  ia 
portiMi  aa  the  li^  is  more  iateoMw  In  the  direct  baa» 
the  SUE  two  «>  tiiree  minntea  are  soffieisnt  to  prodoes  na 
foU  affiact;  in  the  shade  savetal  honn  are  nquradiiu 
light  transmitted  throogh  difeettt>oolou«d  glasses  sets  npM 
it  with  different  d^prees  of  intanufy.'  ....  "  Whaa  thi 
shadow  of  any  figure  is  thrown  upon  tha  prepared  aufK^ 
the  part  concttled  hv  it  remains  white^  ana  the  other  parte 
qwedily  become  da».   For  ct^ying  imintings  en  glaa  m 
solution  should  be  ai^lied  on  leather,  and  in  this  ease  it  » 
mwe  readily  acted  mi  than  when  paper  is  used. 
coloar  baa  been  once  fixed  on  the  leather  or  paper,  it  etnaet 
be  removed  by  the  application  of  water,  or  water  and  aott; 
and  it  is  in  a  high  dMree  pennannt.     The  eoj^r  of  a 
painting,  or  the  profile,  immediataly  aftw  bmng  tsm 
be  kept  in  an  obeenm  place ;  it  m^,  indeed,  be  'f''^ 
in  the  shade,  but  in  this  case  the  axposore  snould  bea? 
for  a  few  minntes :      tiie  lifl^t  of  candles  cr  laa^  » 
commMily  employed,  it  is  not  seunbly  afiectsd.'  No  ineiM 
were  found  to  fix  permanently  the  impressiona  ^o*^ 
daeed.   And,  as  regards  the  primary  end  of  Wedgwood  ■ 
researches,  we  are  told  tiut  "  The  imsges  fonaed  ^."ff 
of  a  oamen  obmia  have  been  MuLbkb^tM " 
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nrodttce  In  1117  modemte  time  u  upon  the  mtntA  of 
nlver."  Davy  add*,  "  In  foUoving  thew  prooBuei,  I  hsv* 
found  that  the  iroagei  of  kmall  f^jflCtB  modnoed  by  means  of 
the  solar  microMope,  may  be  copied  witaont  difficm^  on  pre- 
pared paper.  This  will  probably  be  anaefol  araUcatton  of  the 
method :  that  it  may  be  empl^wd  nMoeMlnlly,  however,  it 
is  neeenwy  that  the  paper  M  placed  at  bnt  ft  tmall  distance 

ttom  the  leni.* 

The  mnriste  (dUoride)  of  ailTor  vas  fotmd  to  be  mote 
MBritiTe  to  light  than  the  nitrate.  "  Erea  in  the  twilight, 
tiie  coloor  of  Uie  moist  mnriate  «f  silTor  spread  npoo  pwer 
■lowly  changed  from  ^ite  to  faint  Tu^t;  thong^  ni^ 
aimilar  cireamstaDcee  no  immediate  alteration  was  produced 
upon  the  nitrate."  Davy  ctndadea  with  these  remarkable 
words ;  "  Nothing  bot  s  method  of  preventing  the  anahaded 
parts  of  the  delineations  from  being  coloared  by  exposure  to 
the  day,  is  wanting  to  render  this  process  aa  nsafnl  atit  ia 
elej^anb." 

From  this  time  the  art  in  England  slwnbered  antU  1634, 
when  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  withoatknowfa^wfai^faad  bean  dmw, 
eommeneed  ezperimenta  with  the  same  end  in  iriaw. 

But  we  maet  now  torn  to  a  nalghboniing  countiy,  Francs. 
In  leia  M.  Ni^ce,  of  Chalona  on  the  fioan^  waa  engaged 
in  a  task  idratinl  in  cooeeption  with  that  of  Wedgwood. 
He  was  endeavoanDg  by  means  of  bitnminons  vamiahea  and 
metal  platae  to  Ax  permanently  the  images  ttf  the  camera, 
and  he  sveeeeded  to  a  remark^le  extenL  His  expwimeDts 
vera  carried  on  nntil  1837,  in  which  year  he  presented  a 
memoir  with  spedmws  to  the  Uvyti  Society  of  Loodcm »  bat 
a«  he  kept  his  processes  secret  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
k^nrs.  Ni^pce  retarned  to  France  dis^ted.  He  (here 
however  eontinned  bis  experiments,  making  pictnree  on  a 
inrface  of  bitumen  laid  npon  a  metal  plate,  wnieh  hrafter- 
warda  engraved  by  ordinary  engraTsr^s  acid.  The  rationale  (tf 
bis  process  is  this :  Light  ia  capable  of  hardening  a  Utnmin- 
ODS  enrfMe  in  sneh  a  way  that  the  nsnal  aalnttts  of  bitumen 
no  Itmger  act  lea^  nwm  the  altered  part  of  the  snz&M, 
and  therefore  only  the  shaded  portaoBS  of  a  partially  iUomi- 
nated  plate  would  yield  to  snch  solvents  aa  the  mineral 
naphthas,  for  example,  famish.  But  wbmx  a  metal  plate  had 
been  partially  kid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bitomen  in 
the  shadows,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  etch  snch  a  plate  by 
aqna  fortis,  and  this  was  what  Ni^poe  did.  A  plate  thos 
made  and  prints  from  it  are  now  in  the  possessitm  of  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  of  tiie  Bristtsh  Mnsema.  It  is  to  be  booed 
that  they  will  be  placed  in  the  Muanra  itseU  M.  Nifyte 
named  his  art  Hmoffrap)iy. 

In  1B29  M.  Ni^pce  became  aoqnainted  with  a  M.  Dagoeir^ 
who  was  noted  for  bis  dioramio  paintings,  and  who  was,  it  is 
alleged,  also  engaged.npon  methods  for  fixing  the  images  of 
the  camera.  A  deed  of  partnership  was  execnted  between 
the  two  experimutsfists,  and  they  jointly  parsnad  thnr 
labonra  nntU  the  death  of  Nt^ee,  in  Jnly  1883.  A  new 
arraogement  was  then  mad*  between  his  son  M.  Isidore 
Ni^tce  and  Bagnarre. 

At  length  came  the  memorable  year  1839,  vAuax  the  whole 
scientific  and  artistic  world  was  startled  at  the  announcement 
that  objects  could  be  made  to  draw  their  own  pictarss  with 
an  accuracy  and  minnteness  qnite  nnattauiable  by  hand. 
In  Janaary  1889  the  first  spedmens  by  Dagnerre  were  shown, 
bat  the  process  was  withheld  ontil  the  month  of  Jnly.  This 
enabled  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  seenre  to  himself  the  merit  of 
priority  of  publication  of  a  method  by  vrfiich  son-drawn 

Sietnres  oonld  be  saccesiiiilly  produoed.  He  on  the  13ih  of 
annaiy  eonimnnieated  to  the  Bapi  Society  a  pa^,entitled 
*  Some  Acconnt  of  the  Art  <tf  I%>togenio  Drawing,  or  the 
hoesss  by  i^ch  Nataual  Objeota  may  bo  made  to  delineate 
ttsnsalvBa  withoat  the  Aid  of  the  Artist's  FenoiL*  And  on 
^  Slst  of  Fdmaiy  in  the  same  year,he  gave  another  cm^ 
mniueation  <«  the  method  of  prepariiu  sMMiive  p^wr  and 
of  fixing  the  images  ebiiined.  Toot  the  two  ozpenmental- 
fats,  Talbot  and  Degnerre,  were  independent  disooveren  is 
evident  from  the  divim^arity  of  their  processes ;  the  lig^t 
nd  camera  obsoun  bdng  the  only  means  strictly  in  conmion. 

Mr.  TalbotVi  method  dtnsistadm  washing  letter-paper  over 
xmeatodly  with  albnnate  solntions  of  salt  and  nitrate  of 
uver;  at  a  certain  stage  a  surface  was  obtained  which  gave 
images  under  the  influence  of  the  canwn,  and  these  inugee 
were  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  strong  aolntaon  of  salt  and 
vater,  idVhich  the  nnaltered  ports  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
ware  stable.  This  process  was  not  very  sensitive,  uid  was 
"Wiefore  set  ande  by  Mr.  Talbotfs  lain  diacovaies  irf  184a 
Let  va  now  exanune  the  Baton  of  Bi«Beim*e  pioossa 


called  the  Dagaerreetype.  A  jdate  of  silvered  copptt  ig 
highly  polished,  and  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  the 
chemical  element  iodine^  which  imparts  to  the  plate  a  series 
of  coloon,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed. 
The  exposore  to  the  vapour  was  carried  on  until  the  plate 
asBomed  a  rosy  tint,  or  sunply  a  deep  ocaage-yellow,  bwdwr- 
ing  on  red.  The  plate  waa  now  senntiv&  and  had  only  t» 
beejqposedat  the  focne  of  the  camenMseun  in  order  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  any  strongly  illuminated  object  Some 
minutes  wwe  necessary  even  in  full  sunshine.  The  plate  wae 
then  withdrawn  into  iOM  darkened  room  in  whidi  it  nad  been 
prepared,  and  there  it  was  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  heated 
mercury,  which  has  the  wonderful  property  of  attaching 
itself  oi^y  to  thoee  parts  of  the  iodised  plate  which  have 
been  exposed  to  lif  ht :  and  this  deposit  takes  place  in  pn>< 
ptvtitm  to  the  ori^oal  intensity  of  light  of  ^e  imsge.  Tbtta 
a  picture  was  produced  which  rorweontod  in  ihadns  of  black 
and  white  the  original  opticalinuga  latn  en  the  grouid-|(hai 
screen  of  the  camera. 

A  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  used  to  fix  the 
imsge  In-  removing  the  compound  ffif  iodine  ttd  silvsr  whidi 
still  veiled  in  some  degree  the  shadows  on  the  nUte.  8nb- 
seqoently  M,  Fiseaa  improved  the  appeanmcs  «  di^emo- 
types  by  imparting  to  them  a  warn  tinga  by  a  thin  filmeC 
gold  which  waa  thrown  dowitnpm  the  image  1^  a  apontaneoni 
electro-chemical  action. 

The  original  DsaonTeotype  process  was  not  snffieienk^ 
sensitive  to  be  used  in  portraiture.  To  Mr.  Goddard  we  owe 
the  great  improvMnent  of  the  introdnction  of  a  second  che- 
mical i^ent  which  now  enables  us  to  make  pictuies  in  a 
second  of  time.  In  1840  Mr.  Ooddard  combiiUHi  bromine 
with  iodine,  and  at  once  published  tiie  result.  In  the  dull 
weather  of  November  of  that  year,  he  obtained  portraita  in  a 
few  ascends :  Daguersa's  process  requiring  many  nunutes,  even 
in  a  strong  li|^t. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  vreoednze  now  adopted  ia  the 
following:  Take  a  plate  of  silvand  omer  and  pdiah  it  by 
means  of  tripolt  pomor  and  oil  of  lavenasrwnsBBiaiy,  ap- 
plied 1^  cotton  velvet ;  finishiu  the  poUdi  1^  «^  oottMi 
velvet  alone.  Then  expose  the  diver  to  a  nuxtme  of 
iodine  and  pars  sand  in  sndi  a  manner  that  the  vapom: 
of  the  iodine  dull  aet  equally  upon  the  surface  of  the  nifvt 
plate,  to  which  it  imparts  a  oooting  whieh  is  seen  to  be 
oolooied  whoi  examined  by  light  reflected  from  any  white 
snr£Me,  a  piece  of  paper  for  example.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  has  assumed  an  orange-yellow  colour  it  is  removed,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  vi^nr  issuing  from  a  pecoliar  red  com- 
pound of  bromine  with  lime,  called  *  bromide  of  limfc* 
OvH  this  it  absorbs  bromine,  and  assumes  a  rose  tint,  and  ai 
soon  as  this  shade  of  colour  has  been  obtained,  the  plate 
must  be  nmoved  and  again  exposed  to  the  iodine  vessel  until 
the  rose  ookwr  has  deepened  into  a  plum  tint  Theidateit 
thui  nady  for  enosue  in  the  camera  ofaeena.  »o  time 
can  be  staled  for  these  variou  exposves  as  tmpeiatnie  in- 
fluoues  the  vesnUa.  A  fow  seoonds  in  eadi  case  suffice. 
The  plate  must  bdprqtsredinaMomwhidicanbe  darkened 
the  light  of  a  candle,  at  that  obtained  through  ydlow  glass 
being  alone  used  at  uie  last  iodixbg,  and  in  some  of  the  sub- 
sequent operatuma.  After  exposure  in  the  camera  the  plate 
ia  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercniy  for  a  few  miontes,  the 
mercury  being  at  a  temperature  of  about  180'  Fafar.  Here 
the  picture  ia  developed  fay  the  action  of  the  mercury  np<m 
the  DTomo-iodised  surface,  the  raeroniy  being,  it  is  believed 
by  waa,  deposited  upon  the  plate  in  proportion  to  Uie  amount 
of  light  whKh  fell  upon  its  surfooe  during  its  exposare  in  the 
csmenL  On  its  xeowval  from  tiw  meraaiy  box  tiie  plate  is 
partially  fixed  tj  washing  its  mi&oe  with  a  stra^  sdntieo 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Hie  finsl  fixation  is  efiboted  by 
boiling  npon  the  plate  a  solution  of  a  double  salt,  called  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  and  gold.  The  imi^  is  now  fixed  upon 
the  plate,  and  may  be  coloured  by  brushing  over  it  eelonn 
in  very  fine  powder.  The  imsge  should  be  sent  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  v^nnrs  of  an  impure  atnw^iere  such  as  is  usually 
found  in  lai^  towns,  fiol^ontted  v^urs  will  at  once 
darken  the  light  part  of  Hut  mace.  The  fika  of  stain  mi^, 
howerver,  geneaUy  be  nmoved  l>y  a  sdntion  of  cyanide  « 
potssdum. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  dagueneotype,  we  might 
proceed  to  relate  the  history  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  rMearches, 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  first  saecassfnl  process  in 
photMra|ihy  on  paper ;  but  as  these  will  be  found  cktailed  in 
Mr.  Talbot's  work  *  The  Pencil  of  Natnre,*a9d  in  the  I 
cifiGitioii.of  hi.  FMenU.  we  p^^^ 
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«id«r  a  proeuB  which  hat  saw  ftlraort  nperMded  all  othen, 
and  wluch  certainly  sprang  out  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot'i  dii- 
coveriei.  Mr.  Talbot  nsed  iodide  of  sUtot  with  nitrate  of 
silTsr  in  excess,  upon  paper,  for  the  pnrpoM  of  procaring  an 
image  which  cemained  uUent  until  developed  by  a  Mlatioa 
of  nllie  acid.  The  procesi  pow  oaed,  and  called  the  CoU 
lodion  Proeeaa,  of  Mr.  Soott  Archer,  cooalita  in  the  use  of  a 
film,  m  glaaa,  of  opUodion,  eontaisuig  also  iodida  of  silver 
with  an  ensen  of  nitrate,  the  darclopmtnt  bdng  aceompUshed 
by  pyro-gallie  acid  ia  the  place  of  gallio  aeid.  The  analtwy 
ia  complete,  but  the  Utter  matariala  improve  wy  nneh  the 
vltimate  reialta. 

Collodion  is  made  by  dissolving  in  ether  and  alcohol  cotton- 
wool which  has  been  altered  in  its  properties  by  treatment 
with  atroDg  acidt.  The  following  is  a  good  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  is  dae  mainly  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hadow : 
Take  of  pore  nitrate  of  potash  in  fine  powder  510  grains,  of 
oil  of  vitji(tl  (specific  gravity  1*633  aunt)  16^  drMhms,  of 
water  1^  drachms  ;  stir  together,  and  when  at  a  temperature 
of  from  160  to  166"  Falir.,  add,  bit  by  bit,  IS  grains  of  cot- 
toa-wool  to  each  ounce  of  the  aeid  mixture.  Allow  the  cot- 
ton to  aoak  lor  four  or  five  nunotei,  and  then  wash  it  many 
timaa  in  water  nntil  it  is  qnita  £ma  from  acid.  Then,  to 
make  the  collodion,  take  9  graina  of  the  dry  cotton,  and  add 
6  drachma  of  pure  ether  (sp.  gr.  '7S5  to  '730},  and  S  drachma 
of  pnre  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -818  to  '820).  The  cotton  ahovldat 
once  diasolve.  In  another  bottle  prepare  what  is  called  the 
'iodiasg  solntion'  by  taking  aleoaol  (ap.  gr.  *818  to  '820) 
one  ounce,  iodide  of  potasnom  12  grains,  icdide  of  eadmiora 
^grains;  dissolve  the  salts  in  the  alcohol,  and  kem  the  soln- 
tion for  use.  To  make  *  iodized  collodion,'  mix  six  draahms 
of  collodion  with  two  drachma  of  the  iodizing  solution ;  this 
mixture  changes  by  keeping,  and  should  therefore  be  made 
onlv  in  moderate  qnantttiea.  Having  prepared  the  iodized 
collodion,  a  plate  of  glass  is  covered  with  it  hr  pouring  a 
(^nantity  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  then  allowing  the 
liquid  to  flow  to  the  eornen  in  siwh  a  way  that  the  gUsa 
afaall  be  uifonnly  eomed ;  (he  axeeaa  ia  tlian  ton  off  atona 
oomar  into  a  botua  aet  apart  Sear  the  pnrpoaa.  After  a  few 
aeconds  the  film  of  iodiaad  ctdlodion  ia  nmduiUy  firm  to  be 
fit  for  immendon— in  Ute  darkr-in  what  ia  railed  the '  nitrate 
bath.*  This  bath  ia  made  bv  dissolving  30  graina  af  nitrate 
of  silver  in  one  oonce  of  distilled  water.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  should  be  pare,  and  free  from  exeesa  of  nitric  aeid,  and 
it  should  be  satnrated,  when  in  aolotion,  with  iodide  of  silver  i 
a  little  acetic  acid,  too,  may  be  added.  The  pUte  is  im- 
mersed in  this  bath  for  a  few  minutes,  drained,  and  then 
exposed  in  the  camera  obscara.  To  develope  the  imige,  a 
solntion  of  pyrogalUc  acid  containing  one  gram  of  the  sut  to 
one  ounce  of  water  acidulated  by  §0  drops,  or  minims,  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  poured  upon  the  plate.  If  the  image 
IS  not  intense  enough,  a  little  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ulver  must  be  added.  The  image  obtained  is  fixed  bra 
atrong  aolatimi  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  it  ia  im- 
mened,  or,  instead,  a  weak  aolntiou  of  eyanida  of  potaasiam 
may  be  poured  npon  tlie  plate,  and  left  there  until  the  yellow 
film  of  iodide  of  silver  disappears.  The  plataia  than  washed 
and  dried,  and  protected  by  a  film  lu  vamiah :  amber  ia 
chlorofoim  baiQff  nanally  preferred  for  this  purpose. 

The  pictwa  Ihua  obtained  ia,  as  in  the  ealotype  or  Tal- 
botype  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  a  megaUvt  one,  that  is  to 
say,  a  picture  having  its  light  and  shade  reversed ;  though  by 
modifying  the  collodion  process  direct  poeitives  may  be  at  once 
obtained  ;  a  good  negative,  however,  is  a  more  valdable  acqni- 
sition.  In  order  to  obtain  copies  correct  in  light  and  shade  and 
position,  a  nw^'w  has  to  be  made.  There  are  many  processes 
by  which  this  can  be  done ;  but  we  will  here  give  only  one, 
whioh  answers  perfectly.  Take  the  white  of  an  ejig  and 
beat  np,  wilh  every  fluid  ounce  of  it  IS  grains  of  common  salt : 
reroova  tha  froth  thai  obtained,  uideon^me  beating  until  ^ 
baa  become  froth.  Lane  thia  froth  to  itself,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  white  of  ^  will  become  again  liquid.  Four  this 
liquid  into  a  flat  sbaUow  dish,  and  upon  it  place  carefully, 
so  as  to  exclude  bubblei  of  air,  a  sheet  of  thin  paper,  French 
paper  is  nanally  chosen  ;  leave  the  paper  for  two  or  three 
minutes  floating,  so  as  to  coat  only  one  aide  with  the  *  ealted 
albumen,'  as  the  white  of  egg  mixtare  is  now  called.  Than 
Miafully  remove  the  sheet,  and  pin  it  up  by  a  comer  to  dir. 
This  operation  oan  be  carried  on  in  daylight  To  make  thiis 
paper  sensitive,  it  is  floated  upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
wiver  containing  60  graina  of  nitrate  to  one  ounce  of  water. 
Here  it  u  left  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  removed 
and  anapandad  to  dry.  Tbu  last  opnation  suat  be  par- 


frmned  in  a  room  diml^  Iwhted,  aa  in  the  eaoe  of  tba 
daguerreotype  and  eoUodum  final  preparation.  Upon  the  dry 
paper  the  native  picture  is  placed  face  to  face,  and  the 
whole  expoeed  in  a  proper  'pressure-frame '  to  the  son  ot  to 
daylight.  After  a  few  minutes  the  picture  ii  found  printed, 
and  must  next  be  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  solatimi  («  hypo- 
aolphite  of  aoda,  one  part  of  the  salt  in  from  6  to  10  parts 
of  water.  Ten  or  fifteen  nunntaa^  immersion  would  suffice  t« 
fix  the  picture ;  but  ia  order  to  prodaea  aa  ^;reeaUe  tint  of 
colour,  a  longer  immeraitni  ia  had  recourse  to,  with  the 
addition  to  the  *  fixing  bath  *  of  a  few  gimns  of  a  neutral 
aelutioa  of  diloride  of  ^d.  After  aevenu  hours'  immersion 
In  this  bath,  the  pictuife  ia  removed,  and  washed  repeatedly 
with  plenty  of  water;  hot  distilled  water  being  used  at  last, 
This  fixing  bath  is  made  fresh  for  each  day's  work.  The 
pictures,  when  washed  and  dried,  may  be  mounted  on  card- 
Doardbymeanaof  rtarch,gnm,orgelatuie:  paste  is  supposed 
to  injure  the  picture  under  some  circamstaDces.  Exposure 
of  the  fluiahed  picture  to  impure  atmospheric  vapours,  and 
to  damp,  is  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Ibfalone  has  adviaed  that  the 
picture  should  be  heated  in  a  solution  of  canstie  potash  in 
order  to  seoore  ita  greater  permanency.  He  also  usivLs  oa 
tha  iiquiona  aetioa  of  salphBr  in  oaitain  finma  npn  the 
print. 

There  is  anothot  bcaneh  of  photogia^lff  which  is  wntby 
of  tha  attention  of  the  student,  bat  whicb  baa  not  yot  cMaa 

into  practical  operatim  in  a  perfectly  satis&ctory  manner. 
It  is  uat  of  photturaphic  engraving.  The  laboum  of  Niepc^ 
Chore,  Fiaeau,  T^bot,  I^taeh  of  Poitevin,  and  othos  ban 
draw  much  to  forward  thia  art,  but  at  present  all  ia  too  oncer- 
talu  to  jnstify  onr  extending  thia  article  by  a  deaciipticn  of 
the  processes. 

Stimulated  1^  the  experimenta  of  Sir  John  Heraehel,  U.  Ed. 
Beeqnerel  and  othera,  n.  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor  commenced  a 
series  of  beautiful  experiments  upon  ooloored  flames  and  their 

fhotograpbic  images.  He  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
'aris,  a  detailed  memoir  upon  tbe  subject  tm  the  4Ui  of  March, 
1861.  Thiawaa  followed  W othera  on  Jnne 8, 1661;  Veh.^ 
186S ;  and  November  6, 180S.  By  the  method  described  in 
these  P^wn,  M.  Ni^pco  suecaadod  in  obtaining  upon  ailrer 
jdatea  which  had  bean  TMidered  smsitivs  by  a  cUtoida  of 
per,imageaiiHiichbithfallyr^roduced  thecoloorainccdoanA 
engraringa,  flowers  both  artificial  and  natuml,  lay-figatus 
drasaed  in  stub  and  gold  and  aUver  lace,  pracieua  atone^ 
Ac.  These  were  obtained  both  by  the  procesa  of  photo- 
gmphic  printing  and  in  the  camera ;  the  light  and  bnlliant 
colours  being  obtained  with  comparative  ease,  but  the  darker 
and  more  sombre  coloon  more  slowly.  The  colouis  he  ren- 
dered more  vivid  and  at  the  same  tima  more  lasting  by  the 
action  of  ammonia.  But  beautiful  as  were  the  results,  and 
much  more  nearly  aa  they  seemed  to  approach  the  solntimt 
of  the  problem  of  photogn4>hiitf  the  colours  of  nature,  they 
proved  to  be  onlr  comparatively  permanent  The  coloun 
soon  began  to  fiuu,  and  eveutually  disappeared  altcmtha; 
Thia  method  (mainly  dne  to  M.  Fd.  Beeqnerel)  M.  Ni^paa 
named  HeUoehrome.  M.  Bd,BaoqnMel,  by  the  oaa  of  nivec 
plataa,  eoated  with  a  daifc  compound  of  ehhuiae  and  ailm, 
obtainad  hr  the  roUaie  daoompoaiti«i  of  hjrdrodiloric  a^ 
has  succeeded  ia  obtaiaiag  eolourad  inagea  of  the  aolar  apeo- 
trum,  but  no  method  of  filing  thorn  permanently  haa  Mas 
diaoovered. 

In  acientific  photography  much  remains  to  be  done.  Wo 
know  but  little  of  the  propertiea  of  lisht  in  ita  infiueoee  ea 
vegetation  and  animal  Ufa.  Hr.  Robert  Hunt  and  others 
hare,  however,  established  some  ii^resting  futs  in  the 
mer  direction,  and  lately  some  experiments  made  upon  the 
eggs  of  insects  seem  to  show  that  light  of  rarions  colours 
and  intensities  acts  differently  according  to  its  colour  and 
other  peculiar  qualities.  There  is  no  branch  of  sdenee 
iHiieh  will  better  noay  the  philosophical  experimentalist 
for  hisinvaatigatimiatliu  that  of  photogi^iy.  The  auiat 
marrdlona  aad  naexpeBtad  raaults  bare  beea  ctnstaatly  oh- 
taiaed.  As  aa  iartance  let  ua  t^  tiw  reeent  disooveiy  a{ 
M.  Nii^pea  do  SL  Tictw,  a^h  aeons  to  pnm  that  bodtai 
acted  upon  bjr  tha  ana  absorb  ita  poifreisiaaoch  a  manner  that 
the^  can  emit  photo^phically  the  same  load  of  infloenca 
which  tkOT  hare  ori^nally  receired  from  the  sun.  A  b(A- 
tling  up  of  Ught — so  to  spuk— has  thus  been  arrived  at. 

Those  who  would  puisuo  photography  further  should  con- 
sult Hunt's '  Researches  on  light,'  the  Abb£  Moigno's 
'Repertoire  d'Optique  Modeme,'  and  Mr.  Haidwidi'a 
'  Treatise  oa  Photogr^ic  (%enustrr.*  There  are  mai^- 
pafsraalao^  iataxest  tobafoaadiaJaa'CoBptasBeadna' 
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of  the  Paris  Academj  of  Sclenou,  in  oar  ova  ^oyBl  Sooieiyi 
'  Tmuactionf  ,*  and  abovo  all  in  the  jotunaLi  of  the  Tarioaa 
Photographic  Sooieties. 

PHYCIS,  a  genm  of  fishn  belooging  to  tho  family  OatUda. 
It  has  an  elongated  body;  two  doraal  fins,  the  first  ihort, 
the  neond  long ;  ventral  fins  with  a  nngle  ray  only  at  the 
hose,  afterwards  divided ;  chin  with  on«  barbole, 

P.furcatut,  the  Forked  Hake,  the  Hake-Dame,  the  Com- 
mon Fork  Betfd,  is  a  rare  ilafa  on  the  British  coasts.  It  has 
been  taken  most  frequently  in  ComwalL  It  la  about  two 
ftet  in  length,  bnt  not  very  good  eating. 

PHTLL08T0HA.  [GnnBOPmui] 

PHYSIC,  PRACTICE  OF.  The  more  comnon  diieaees 
of  the  human  systan  are  treated  of  In  the '  P«ui^  Cyelo- 
padia,'  either  under  the  head  of  the  pertienlar  disesae,  or 
the  organs  or  system  of  organs  disordered.  In  the  First 
Supplement,  under  the  article  Noboloot,  a  olasdfication  of 
diseases  will  be  fonnd.  In  the  present  article,  some  forms 
of  disease  are  noticed  which  have  either  beoi  recently 
described  or  on  which  new  tight  has  been  thrown  by  recent 
research.  The  subjects  have  been  arraagad  for  the  conve- 
nience of  reference  in  an  alphabetical  form, 

AocLfMATioN  is  a  term  applied  to  that  ehange  In  the 
human  system  prodnced  by  residence  in  a  place  whose 
ciimate  is  different  from  that  to  which  it  has  been  accnstomed, 
and  which  enables  it  to  resist  those  caasea  of  disease  which 
readily  act  upon  it  before  meh  change  has  takeln  place. 
A  person  is  thai  rendexed  similar  in  oonatiintioa  to  the 
nabvea  of  the  eonntxy  vrideh  he  hai  adapM,  TUs  sab- 
jeet  is  me  of  great  importance,  and  has  not  yet  leonved  the 
attration  it  demands.  As  fsr  as  present  evidence  goes,  it 
spp^n  that  the  white  ncee  attain  their  highest  physical 
and  intellectual  development,  tlie  greatest  amonnt  of  health, 
and  reach  the  greatest  age,  above  40*  in  the  western  and  40* 
in  the  eastern  hemispheres.  Whenever  they  ^ase  below 
these  latitndes  they  berin  to  deteriorate  and  eihibit  anmit- 
takeaUe  symptoms  of  decadence  in  both  health  and  str8n|[th. 
The  Hune  law  holds  good  with  the  dark  raeea  <tf  the  tropical 
puts  of  the  earth.  The  negro  who  lives  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  is  killed  by  cold.  The  limits  his  health  and 
strength  are  fonnd  at  40°  north  or  soath.  If  ho  proceeds  to 
higher  latitudes,  he  deteriorates  and  becomes  extenninated. 
In  the  northern  states  of  America  the  mortality  of  tha  Uack 
population  is  doable  that  of  the  white. 

"  The  laws  of  climate  show  that  each  race  of  mankind  has 
its  ptaseiibed  salnbrioos  Umita.  All  of  them  seem  to  possess 
n  certain  degree  of  constitntional  pliahility  by  vriiidi  they 
are  able  to  bear,  to  a  certain  extrat^  great  dumges  of  tem- 
perature and  latitude ;  and  those  races  that  are  indigenons 
to  temperate  climates  support  best  the  extremes  of  other 
latitndM.  The  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  as  also  of 
the  tiDincs,  have  a  certain  pliancy  of  constitanon ;  and  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  latitndes  may  emigrate  30* 
south  or  30*  north  with  comparative  impunity,  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  one  extreme,  or  the  N«n«,  HindSo,  or  Malay,  in 
the  other,  have  no  power  to  wiustand  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  encountered  m  traveisiiur  the  7(f  of  latitude  between 
Greenland  and  the  equator.  The  &ir  races  of  northern 
Enrape  below  the  arctic  zone  iind  Jamaica,  Louisiana,  snd 
Indis,  to  be  extreme  dimatse;  and  tfam  and  their  descend- 
anta  are  no  loiwer  to  be  recognised  after  a  prolonged  re- 
mdoice  there.  When  an  EogUuman  Is  placed  in  the  moit 
beantifal  part  of  Boigal  ot  Jamaica,  where  malaria  does  not 
exist,  and  althouh  fie  may  be  subjected  to  no  attack  of 
acnte  diseases,  but  may  live  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
health  bis  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  nevertheless  ceases  to 
he  the  same  healthy  faidiTidad  he  once  was  i  and,  moreover, 
his  descendants  degeneiate.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the 
heat,  and  becomes  tanned  ;  his  plump  plethoric  frame 
becomes  attenuated ;  his  blood  loses  fibnne  and  red  globnln ; 
boUi  mind  snd  body  become  slaggiut ;  gray  hidrs  and 
other  marks  show  that  age  has  come  on  prematurely— the 
man  of  forty  looks  fifty  years  old ;  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  shortened  (as  uiown  in  lifii  insarance  tables) ; 
and  the  race  in  time  woald  be  extwminated  if  cat  ^ 
from  fresh  sapplies  of  emigiants  from  the  home  eoontiy. 
Onr  anny  medial  historians  tell  as  that  oar  tnx^  do  not 
beeorae  acolimatised  in  In^  Lengtii  of  leridenoe  in  a 
distaiit  land  affords  ao  inmunitr  from  the  disassea  of  its 
climate,  whwk  aet  with  redoubled  eneigy  on  the  strainer 
from  the  temperate  tones.  On  the  contrary,  the  mortality 
among  ^eers  and  troops  is  greatest  among  those  who  re* 
main  hngest  in  those  climates.*'^  (Johnson,  Martin,  Tnllodii 


Mac^henon,  Boadin.)  Dr.  Macpherson  also  nukes  the 
significant  remark,  that  the  small  mortality  among  officen 
compared  with  soldiers,  in  India,  is  due  to  the  greater 
facilities  thev  enjoy  of  obtaining  chan^  of  climate  when 
they  fall  A<x.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  nan  may 
be  so  modified  that  comparative  health  may  be  retained,  yet 
there  is  a  morbid  degradation  of  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectoal  e<nistitntion.  If^  however,  he  or  his  descendants  are 
taken  back  to  their  native  climate,  thev  may  yet  revert  to 
the  healthful  standard  of  their  original  ^rpes.  The  good 
dbots  of  limiting  the  period  of  esrvioe  of  oor  troops  atvoad 
to  three  years,  has  shown  this  in  snstunlng  for  a  neater 
period  the  stnmgth  of  the  r^fiments  j  a  ptotraoted  residence 
of  the  £uii>pean  regimenta  m  India  having  been  fitllowed 
by  the  men  dissattons  tesolts;  "  Enropoaa  imments  in 
India  have  melted  away  like  the  speotna  of  %  dream.  A 
thousand  strong  men  form  this  year  a  regiment :  a  year 
passes,  and  one  hondrsd  and  tw«iW-4ve  new  recmita  are 
reqaired  to  fill  np  the  broken  colnmn}  and  eight  yeaie 
having  come  and  gene,  not  a  man  of  the  orlglnil  thoaasnd 
remains  in  the  dimolving  corns." 

"  With  r^ard  to  the  Bombay  Fusilier  European  regiment, 
fw  instance.  Dr.  Amot  has  shown  that  its  losess  average 
104  per  1000  per  annum ;  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  entire 
absorption  of  toe  regiment  in  nine  yean  and  seven  months. 
In  Bengal  also  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  a  British  regi- 
ment of  1,000  mm  dissolves  entirely  away  in  11  yean,  even 
in  favonnbla  timea,  and  vith  all  the  inwoved  omdltions  of 
tile  serviee.  Dr.  Amofs  staUattea  show  that  the  Bengal 
army  loses  annnally  9  per  cent,  of  its  nambeis,  giving  a 
total  loss  in  eight  years  «f  upwards  of  14,000  moi  out  of 
an  army  of  166,180  men.^  (Aitken's  'Handbook  of 
Medidne.') 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon  the  mte  of  mortali^  has  been 
reoorded  amongst  five  different  races  of  which  the  British 
troops  are  eompoied.  The  foUowlng  table  gives  the 
retut:— 

Aamnl  deith  in  1000  sun 
NatiTfitroopei^Benfsltadlbdnt  ....  IS 
Troop*  lecruited  ea  &  eossi  of  Otjhtt       «  '    •   .  23 

HaUji  34 

Negro  troops  •  •  ■  •  .  ■  ..£0 
Ki^ih  troops       .......  60 

Althoush  from  these  beta  ft  vonld  i^pear  there  is  an  in- 
saperable  barrier  to  the  prolonged  oecupaUon  of  trt^ie^ 
oonntriea  by  white  races,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  attention 
to  the  laws  of  health  and  disease.  One  cause  of  the  great 
amount  of  mortality  amongst  Europeans  in  the  tropics  is  that 
ttisy  continue  the  habits  they  had  aeqaired  in  cold  countries 
when  they  arrive  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  An  at- 
tention to  diet,  clothing,  and  residence,  woald  do  much  to 
remove  many  of  the  causes  of  disease.  It  would  sppesr 
also  that  many  of  the  races  that  now  inhabit  cold  climates 
made  thmr  way  from  warmer  countries,  and  that  cbangea 
gradually  produced  in  the  constitution,  as  by  the  slow  M- 
vance  of  peoples  north  er  south,  may  overcome  that  ten- 
denqy  to  anecmnb  wUoh  is  ao  evident  in  the  r^d  re- 
movals to  which  the  above  data  refer.  ■  The  question  of  the 
permanent  oeeupatioB  of  tropical  countries  hoe  become  one 
of  vital  importance  to  the  two  great  Ehropeaa  govemmenta 
of  England  and  France.  Hew  this  can  be  done  at  the  least 
expense  of  human  life  can  only  be  aacertaiaed  by  the  stady 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  acclimation. 

Addison's  Dusasb.  The  name  of  Dr.  Addison,  physician 
to  Guy's  Hoqdtal,  has  been  connected  with  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  system,  which  is  made  apparent  by  a  discolo- 
ration of  the  skin.  Henoe  this  disesse  is  also  called 
'Bronzed  Skin.'  The  existence  of  this  disooloored  skin 
has  long  been  known  as  a  symptom  ef  certain  cachectic 
states  of  the  system ;  bat  Dr.  Addison  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  this  state  of  the  skin  alwaya  existed  in  connection 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sapm-renal  capsnlea. 
These  bodies  belou  to  the  dass  of  doeUesa  glsads,  and  till 
the  time  of  Dr.  Adoiaai's  reseanihea  ap«i  braised  skin  ap- 
peared, little  was  known  of  tiieir  uaes  and  fiinetions  ia  the 
human  body.  The  fidlowing  eonehwons  with  regsrd  to 
these  bodies  have  been  anived  at  by  Dr.  Barley  as  the  remit 
(tf  his  experiments 

1.  The  Bupra-renal  c^ienles  are  not  solely  fintal  organs. 

i.  They  are  not  abstdut^y  essential  to  lus. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  right  is  Kumidly  jqwm  iOd  than 
the  left.  Digitized  by  VjOO^Ic 
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4.  TiaA  cenvoluons  do  not  iieeaMarilj  tbeir 
nmovti. 

6.  The  abwDce  of  tluir  foaotim  u  attendMl  neither  by 
|^<Ht  emadatioD  nor  drtiili^. 

^.6.  If  deelh  followi  an  experiment,  itocctuaas  the  nsolt  of 
injoiuu:  neighbouring  parte. 

7.  Anuice  of  the  lapra-raaal  bodies  is  not  proved  to 
'have  ai^  ipeeiel  effect  in  arresting  the  traoafomiBtion  of 
Imnatin  or  in  increasing  the  formation  of  blood-cryetals. 

8.  The  snppreuion  of  the  snpra-renal  capsular  function  is 
not  attended  by  an  increased  depoatt  of  pigment  in  the  skin 
or  its  appendages. 

9.  The  problem  of  the  connection  of  the  bronzed  skin  and 
aapra-reniu  eapnlar  diiease  is  more  likely  to  be  nlred  in 
the  dead-honse  than  in  the  physiological  laboratory. 

These  conclnaions  were  chiefly  arrived  at  hj  experiments 
on  rats,  bnt  they  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ue  connection 
between  the  bromed  aUa  and  mpm-renal  ca^nlei  ia  not 
dearly  made  ont 

The  diitiiwUihiiig  faatnres  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
name  bromed  dun  lus  been  nven,  are  general  langnei  and 
deUlity,  great  Ibeblenea  of  toe  heart*!  aotion,  iiiitabiHty  of 
the  stomwih,  a  peenUar  diange  of  eobnr  oi  the  akia,  and 
these  •  mnptonu  nsnally  occaning  in  coimeetion  with  a 
dueased  eondition  otthe  sapra-rautl  eapsoleS.   llie  general 

Smptoms  are  in  fnet  those  of  aneemia,  or  cases  in  viuA 
e  blood  is  imperfectly  developed.  Dr.  Addison  says  of 
this  discoloration  of  the  akin,  that  it  nsnally  increases  with 
the  advance  of  the  ^seaae.  "  The  annmia,  languor,  failure 
of  appetite,  and  feebleness  of  the  heart  become  aggravated ; 
a  darkish  streak  nsoally  spears  npon  the  commiasnre  of  the 
lips ;  the  bo^  wastes,  bnt  without  the  extreme  emaciation 
and  dry  harsh  eondition  of  the  snrface  so  commonly  observed 
in  ordinary  malignant  diseases ;  the  pvlse  becomes  smaller 
and  weaker,  and  witltoat  any  special  complaint  of  pain  or 
nneasiness,  the  patient  at  length  gradually  sinks  and 
expires.  In  one  case,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  aente 
Initsdevelopmentas  well  as  rapid  in  its  course,  and  in  whidi 
both  capanles  were  found  universally  diseased  after  death, 
the  mottled  or  checkered  discoloration  was  very  manifest, 
the  annmlc  condition  strongly  marked,  and  the  sickness 
and  vomiting  nrg^t ;  bat  the  pnlse,  instead  of  being  small 
and  feeble' as  usual,  was  laige,  soft,  ex^mely  compressible, 
and  jerking  on  the  slightest  exertion  or  emotion,  and  tiie 
patient  speedily  died."  (Addison.) 

AlthoQglf  the  connection  between  the  state  of  the  skin 
and  the  disease  of  the  capsules  was  exhibited  in  all  Dr. 
Addiaon'a  original  cases,  many  exceptions  have  been  re- 
corded. Cases  have  occurred  in  which  extensive  disease  of 
the  saprarrenal  oapaolas  has  oceoned  without  any  iKonied 
skin,  and  caass  of  IxDnied  skin  have  been  seen  vdiere  no 
disease  of  the  tnpra-mial  capsules  could  be  - detected  after 
death. 

Dr.  Harley,  in  the  inper  b^ne  referred  to,  eonelndei 

1.  That  bronsed  skin  may  exist  withont  the  snpra-mial 
capsules  being  diseased. 

2.  That  complete  degeneraticm  or  total  abseace  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  may  occur  without  any  broniang  of  the 
akm. 

3.  That  bronzed  skin  may  he  associated  with  a  variety  of 
differently-marked  conditions  of  the  system,  among  which  a 
prominent  one  is  disease  of  the  snpra-renal  capsules. 

4.  That  bronaed  skin  may  be  present  without  auy  derange- 
nent  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body  being  observed. 
('British  and  Foreign  Medico-Caiimrgicia  Review,' No.  4S, 
1848.)  Dr.  Hadey  is  of  opinion  that  the  g^ienl  symptoms 
in  thia  disease  are  prodnced  fcv  a  ''diseased  state  of  the 
aolar  plexns/wr  as,  or  by  irritafaon  of  the  gan^liomc  system 
of  nerves,  caused  the  close  proximity  and  intimate  connec- 
tion of  diseased  supr»-reiial  capsules. 

The  blood  has  been  examined  by  the  microscope  in  some 
of  these  cases,  and  found  to  present  an  increased  quantity 
of  the  white  blood  cells,  as  observed  in  the  disease  known 
as  Leaco<^themia.   [Blood,  Disxasss  of.] 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  skin  has  been  carefully 
examined  in  Uiis  disease,  and  it  has  been  found  to  present 
the  same  appearance  as  obssrved  in  the  skin  of  the  black 
nun.  The  pigmnitary  matter  of  the  skin  was  found  to  be 
increased,  and  existed  in  laiver  quantities  in  the  under  than 
in  tike  upper  Uyen  of  the  e|»dermis. 

Thejreatment  of  this  diHase  is  not  alfooted  by  oar  know- 
ledge w  Its  supposed  eause;  The  remedies  which  would  be 
applicable  to  Uoodleas  and  deprawed  conditiont  of  the  itystem 


dionld  be  nied  ban.  ^mie^  imtritioDi  diet,  fnA  lir,  sdI 
the  means  resorted  to  fer  restraing  health  in  ananaairi 

lencocythemia  may  be  had  leeonTse  to  here. 

The  prognosis  In  this  disease  is  nnbvaanUs,  sltho^ 
cases  are  reported  in  which  recovery  hss  taken  j^aee. 

Anxhia,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  hniasa  bodf,  ii 
which  is  imj^ed  either  a  morlnd  condition  of  the  hitgt, 
or  a  relative  diminution  of  some  of  its  most<  iapcitat 
constituents.  This  disease  is  also  called  oliffonimi*  uj 
tpanamia,  terms  which,  like  anemia,  expvesi  a  dafiMscf 
or  paucity  of  the  constitneuta  of  the  Uood.  This  state  ef  tki 
system  is  generally  indicated  by  the  excessive  pslsnwof  tW 
fece  and  the  whole  snrftice  of  tbe  body.  The  lips  in  piln 
The  conjunctiva  is  of  an  annataial  vdiite,  havmgipeMl* 
lustre.  The  vmqs  on  the  surfaee  are  small,  bios,  asd  aL 
lapsed.  These  general  symptoms  are  freqoait^  ittaM 
with  derangements  of  the  nervous  mtoa.  Tltn  ii  fi*. 
qnoitly  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  net  nnfrcqsnardis. 
ordered  sensations,  as  singing  in  um  can  and  flsampMan 
the  ^es.  The  whole  snr&oe  of  tlw  body  is  freqatntlr 
teraaturally  tender,  the  slightest  toodi  causing  the  prticnt 
to  start.  The  course  of  the  S{nne  is  freqaeutiy  viemn^ 
tmdet,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  niaal  inits< 
tion.  The  circulating  natem  ia  deranged;  p^tatiMif 
the  heart  come  on  after  alight  exertion.  The  poM  ii  lutOj 
small,  feeble,  and  quick,  exdtad  to  rapid  action  on  iligM 
exertions.  The  breathing  is  qmckened  by  exertioa,  and  tet 
is  generally  lassitude  and  inability  to  take  miKh  menm> 
This  disease  is  accompanied  with  distnrbanees  of  the  am- 
biting  system,  which  may  be  detected  by  mesas  of  (hi 
stethoscope.  These  are  beard  in  the  heart,  aiUam,  ui 
veins.  The  sound  heard  in  the  heart  is  a  '  bdknn' 
murmur  of  varying  iotensity,  and  ia  heard  most  diitindlyit 
the  apex.  This  sound  is  not  present  in  all  cassa  itf  isani^ 
nor  is  ita  oeenrraioe  diagnostic  of  ansmia ;  bnt  it  iitcj 
important  to  know  that  it  may  be  entirely  dependsat «  fli 
anamic  condition,  and  removed  with  it.  The  arterial  ■u<- 
murs  are  not  frequenUy  beard;  they  an  aynduoDou  aith 
the  beat  of  the  pulse,  and  when  present  may  even  bs  iM^ 
nised  by  the  character  of  the  puua.  The  venoas  mnnaD 
are  much  mote  common.  They  are  continuMts,  and  pradm 
varioni  bulling,  humming,  musical,  and  singing  mmam 
"  They  are  most  frequently  heard  on  tiie  ri|^t  ade  of  tk 
neck,  at  the  junction  of  tm  exlemal  and  intemil  jngahr 
vein."  (Aitken.) 

The  veiioas  marmurs  are  seldom  sbaent  to  a  gMki  * 
less  extent  in  aniemia. 

When  the  blood  of  annmic  oeraons  ia  examined  Tindarthi 
microscope  a  deficiency  of  nlood  globules  is  otaened. 
Andral  records  a  case  in  which  thne  were  bat  30  pnttrf 
blood  globules  in  1000  of  blood.  The  othtr  centitDeBb 
of  the  olood,  as  far  as  obscrTations  at  praaant  go*  seentB 
suffer  little  dteiation. 

ThecouMSof  aneemia  are  anything  acting  oa  the 
by  which  the  quantity  of  blood  is  diminished  or  the  heildf 
development  of  the  blood  cells  prevented.  Thas,  anungrt 
the  causes  of .  this  disease  we  may  reckon :  1.  Want  of  fim. 
8.  Want  of  proper  food,  3.  Indigestion  or  imperfect  nsto- 
tion,  from  whatever  cause,  4.  Derangemrat  of  thi  liw. 
spleen,  &c.  6.  Hemorrhages,  as  from  hnmoiriKiid^  At 
stomach,  lungs,  wounds,  &c.  6.  AU  extendve  dismp 
frran  wounds,  alcers,  or  mucous  surfaces. 

A  knowledge  of  the  caases  of  ^nsmia  at  onoe  snneitiili 
treatment.  Where  it  depends  on  a  want  of  food  sltogetlKr, 
or  of  proper  food,  then  food  of  a  proper  kind  most  b« 
plied.  Where  improper  food,  as  alcohol,  produces  impoM 
assimilation,  it  miut  be  withdrawn.  Deficient  nnliitiaiwy 
changes  often  c«ne  on  as  the  result  of  impure  air,  and  ebufi 
from  an  impure  to  a  pore  air  often  acts  most  beneficiil^- 
In  certain  esses  dependent  on  imperfect'blood<ell  fotvatio 
great  benefit  resalts  from  the  adminisfa^on  of  iron.  Cva 
are  recorded  in  which,  under  an  iron  treatment,  tn 
blood-cells  have  increased  from  32  to  96  in  a  lOOa  Otbff 
tonics  may  also  be  administered  with  advantage^  o"* 
of  annmia  in  marshy  districts  quinine  is  of  great  service- 

Briobt's  Disbasi.  An  affection  of  the  kidneys,  banV 
very  definite  symptoms,  and  exhibiting  anifomii^  of  >tn^ 
tnral  change,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bright,  of  O'j} 
Hospital,  and  ia  generally  called  after  him.  This  diMaw  * 
also  called  ^^frMMfitirta  and  granular  disease 4^ tit  ti^.' 
the  first  on  occoant  of  ita  diagnostic  sympttan,  alboBMa 
the  urine,  the  second  on  account  of  the  morbid  coooio* 
presented  by  the  kidi^?^it,zl^'W^^'*^ 
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uenal  stage*  or  T&rieiies,  and  some  difcosnon  hu  token 
place  as  to  whether  the  symptom  of  albumen  in  the  nrine 
majr  not  occar  in  aeTeral  distinct  morbid  eonditione  of  the 
kimiej.  Than  is  no  doabt  that  albnmen  maj  be  fbond  in 
the  nrine  in  eren  fanotiimal  danngemoDts  of  the  kidney ;  bnt 
the  tenn  Bright'a  Disease  is  vwy  conTmientlr  applied  to  alt 
thoia  faau  «f  stnularal  iimagt  in  ike  kiui^  whieh  am 
aeooapMM  with  alboaunooa  mine. 

The  general  sTmptoou  aosompuqring  tUa  disease  vary 
■eiwding  to  the  uiten^  of  the  oaeue  and  the  conditiMt  « 
the  patient.  Qae  of  the  first  eym^itoms  to  which  the  phy- 
aidatt's  attoniim  is  nsaall^  drawn,  is  the  preeenoe  of  dropsy. 
This  may  occur  in  the  skm  or  in  any  of  the  oaviUee  of  the 
body.  It  is  fre<inent]y  notieed  in  the  &ce;  and  in  all 
varieties  of  this  disease  an  effusion  of  fluid  is  obacrved  nnder- 
Beath  the  conjonctiTa,  prodoeing  the  appearance  of  a  watery 
^e.  In  addition  to  dn^wieal  efFa8i<as,  inflammatory  affiso- 
tuns  of  the  mncoas  and  serons  memlwanee  are  veiy  common 
aceompaDinuits  of  Bright^  disease.  The  heart  also  is  fra- 
qvently  affected,  and  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  an  ob- 
served. Affections  of  the  brain  are  also  not  unfreqaenUy 
pmant,  espedally  in  tha  moca  aarart  eases  ariaig  mm  Hm 
psisoaed  eonditien  of  the  Ueod. 

In  all  cassa  of  this  disease  the  nrine  contains  aUranen. 
This  is  oanly  detected  either  hy  eoagolaitanj;  the  alhwnm  by 
heat  or  utric  acid.  The  speeifle  gravity  of  the  nrine  is  also 
decreased,  being  .sometiines  u  low  as  I'OlO,  whilst  healthy 
wine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  I'O&O.  It  contains  leas  area 
than  healtlqp  nrine.  Under  the  microscope  it  alao  presents 
l^rpttnuMiea  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  These 
appearances  consist  of  casts  of  the  minute  tabes  of  the 
kianeTe,  formed  by  sabataoees  prodnced  in  varioas  stages  of 
tte  dueaie.   They  are  thna  classified  by  I^.  Bennett 

1.  Smuhtivt  ctttU,  consisting  of  the  ooMulated  exudation 
or  fibfine  which  is  poond  into  the  tab*  dnriag  the  inflam- 

"arXeyiiawflar'ia  eatU,  consistii^  of  masses  of  the  epithe- 
Hnn  lining  the  tobes,  aad  ocoarring  in  all  stages  of  tiie 
cUsaase. 

3.  Fot^  tatUt  conntting  of  patdws  of  epitheKnm  as  in 
the  laaty  bnt  which  have  nndergona  s  kttr  teansFormation  by 
the  aeenmnlatiin  of  a  greater  or  less  nunuMT  (tf  btty  graaoles 
IB  ita  cells. 

4.  W<u^  eatUy  piesentiag  an  exceedingly  diaphanons  and 
atmetareless  substance.  They  are  fir^nenily  associated 
vith  the  two  last. 

Dr.  Bright  originally  described  three  stages  of  this  disease, 
bnt  later  observers  have  reoognised  six. 

1.  The  catarrhal  form,  in  which  the  kidneys  are  enlarged, 
and  contain  an  increased  quantity  of  blood.  In  tiiis  stage 
«dy  a  small  quantity  of  nnne  is  passed  containing  the  exu- 
Attin  and  desqnamative  casta. 

fi.  In  this  stage  the  kidney  is  enlai^ed  to  nearly  double 
its  siie,  and  is  white  and  granular  in  its  appearance.  The 
tdws  ct  the  kidney  nre  obliterated  by  the  inflammatory 
deporit.  The  wine  is  Toy  albnminona,  and  of  li|^t  ipeoifia 

a.  The  kidney  presents  a  mottled  appeannee.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  tnnntiai  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage. 

4.  In  this  stage  the  Udney  is  laiga,  dense,  and  white. 
The  tissues  of  the  kidney  have  become  chai;^.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  defiwtiTe  in  urea  and 
other  excretory  matters. 

A.  In  this  stage  the  kidney  is  hard,  gtannlar,  and  con- 
tracted. The  kidney  is  smaller  tiian  in  health,  the  surface 
ia  nnoven  and  pnckered,  the  tunic  adherent.  There  is  no 
deposit  in  the  tubes,  but  fibroos  matter  has  beoa  deposited  in 
the  tissnes  of  the  kidney,  and  the  tubes  are  strangulated. 
The  urine  may  not  contain  albumen.  Its  ipecifie  gravity 
is  sometimes  as  low  as  I'OOS. 

6.  I'his  stage  has  been  called  the  *  coarse  kidnsy.*  The 
wgan  is  la^e  and  dark.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mine  is 
luBfa,  and  it  is4ci«ded  with  urates. 

The  presence  of  &thr  natter  in  the  easts  of  the  kidn^ 
may  occur  in  any  of  these  sta^,  and  does  not  appear  to 
exnt  as  a  aerate  form  of  the  disease. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  anything  whidi  will  unduly 
exeita  the  action  of  the  kidney.  Thus  it  comes  on  as  the 
molt  of  spirit  drinking,  which  powerfolly  enrites  the  action 
of  the  kidneys.  Exposure  to  cold  and  diminirtion  of  the 
action  of  the  skin  ^1  also  produce  it.  It  comes  on  fre- 
qnenUy  after  scarlatina,  when  the  sUn  is  highly  suw^ible 
ti  vof  cUmini^m  M  tODpnature. 


The  Ueatuent  mast  be  active  in  the  eariy  stages.  Pur- 
gatives may  be  given  and  blood  abstracted  locally,  and  the 
isbrile  qrmptoms  treated  accordingly.  Mercury  is  not  found 
beneficial.  When  chronic,  diaphoretics  and  dinrelics  are 
both  wkusslMe.  Amongst  the  former,  Dover's  powder  and 
warm  baths,  and  the  latter,  bitartrate  of  potash  and  digitalis. 
The  patimt  dioold  be  protected  from  cold ;  a  warm  dimate 
is  ssrriosaUe ;  and  a  nutritions  bnt  not  stimulating  diet,  with 
fieah  air  and  axnoise,  an  dasimhle. 

Buoo,  Dnasas  or.  A  la»e  luimher  of  diseases  are  now 
referred  to  disordered  c<HMUti<Hu  of  the  blood.  Anumgst 
these  are  the  following  r—Anmnia,  Diabetes,  Continued 
Fevos,  Emptivo  Fevers,  Syphilis,  Mercurial  Poisoning; 
Bheomatiam,  Gkrat,  Scorbutics,  Obesity,  Leacocythemia, 
and  Pywmia.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  these 
dissaaos  have  been  treated  of  in  the  *  Fenny  Cydopodia.* 

Lmeoqfthmiia,  as  a  distmct  disease,  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Bennett  of  EdinbmKh,  in  1645.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  in  these  cases  the  white  or 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  increased  in  number. 
This  state  appeara  to  be  broaght  about  by  1ms  of  blood, 
chronio  diseases,  more  eqwcially  affections  oi  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  spteeo.  It  is  accompanied  by  debility,  wastiog; 
cough  or  dianrhnea,  and  a  generally  unhealthy  condition  « 
the  systfflo.  The  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  <^  the 
blood,  which  are  eanly  detected,  does  not  i^pear  to  ocenr  of 
itaall,  but  is  generally  d<roendent  on  aome  morUd  condition 
which  haa  preceded,  ^e  most  frequent  complication  is 
enlargement  of  the  spleen-  Vogel  statea  that  in  nineteen 
eases  this  complication  existed  in  sixteen.  Occasionally  the 
Itvn  is  foand  Milaiged,  and  in  some  cases  the  lympoatie 
glands  are  the  otgans  moat  extensively  affected.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  disease  haa  led  to  highly  interesting  inqniries 
as  to  tha  origin  and  natnn  of  the  white  cells  of  the  blood, 
which  are  increased  so  largely  in  these  cases.  Dr.  BeonetL 
in  his  wu-k  on  the  *  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine^* 
(1856),  gives  the  following  G<mcIosions  as  to  the  result  itf  his 
own  elaoorata  and  carefnUy  conducted  inqniriea : — 

"  1.  That  the  Uood-ooipnscles  of  vertebrate  animals  an 
originally  formsd  in  the  lymphatic  gluduhur  system,  and 
that  the  great  au^ority  of  taem,  on  joining  tiie  eureulraofij 
become  coloured  in  a  manner  as  yet  unexplajned.  Hence 
the  blood  may  be  conridned  as  a  secretion  from  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  although  in  the  higher  animals  that  secretion 
only  becomes  fully  formed  after  it  has  received  colour  by 
exposnra  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs. 

"  S.  That  in  mammalia,  the  lympfaatio  glandular  system 
is  composed  of  the  spleen,  thymus,  ^ynnd,  st^ra-rsnal, 
pituitu-y,  pineal,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

"  3.  That  in  rahes,  raptilaa,  and  birds,  the  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles  are  nucleated  cells,  originating  in  tiiose  glands ; 
but  that  in  mammals  they  are  free  nuclei,  sometimes  derived 
as  sneh  from  the  glands,  at  others  devdoped  within  coloorlesi 
cells. 

"  4.  That  in  certain  hypertrophies  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  man,  their  cell-elements  an  midtipliea  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  under  sneh  dmunafanesa  find  their  way  into  the 
blood,  and  cMistitnte  an  increase  in  the  nnmbier  of  its 
colourless  cells.  A  corresponding  cUminntion  in  the  forma- 
tion of  free  nudd,  and  consequently  of  coloured  eorpnsdes, 
must  also  occur.   This  is  lencocythemia." 

The  treatment  of  tiiia  disease  most  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  those  affections  by  which  it  is  preosded  and 
accompanied.  Unfortonately,  these  ten  mostly  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  resist  all  treatment  after  the  white  eella  ham 
been  discovered  in  the  blood. 

t^amia.  Pus  in  tiie  blood.  By  this  term  is  understood 
a  peculiar  and  dangerous  disturbance  of  the  system,  sop- 

fosed  to  be  prodnoed  hy  the  admixture  of  pus  with  the 
lood.  In  the  cases  in  which  this  disease  occurs,  the  pus  is 
snTOossd  to  ^ain  access  to  the  blood  from  a  suppurating 
surnee  in  which  the  veins  an  opened,  or  by  the  produotion 
itf  pus  on  the  interior  anrbees  of  the  vein,  aa  in  snppiH 
rating  phlebitis.  Uany  eases,  however,  of  tlds  dissase  nave 
been  recorded  in  whidi  no  open  snppuntiiig  wound  of  the 
body  could  be  discovered. 

This  disease  usually  aeta  in  with  more  or  less  vulent 
shivering  fits.  When  sappvratiiiR  snifacea  exist  they  dry 
up,  or  the  disdiarge  becomes  greyish  and  fetid,  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound  assume  a  withered,  flabby  aspect  The  patient 
becomes  exceedingly  languid  and  exnaosted,  and  is  some- 
times plunged  into  a  deep  stapor,or  has  occasional  ddirium; 
the  inspiiatioM  incmw^  t^^i^l««tby  «MiSv«^«Q!l«it 
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odour,  the  laiyi  an  ccagutod,  the  ikiii  becomei  duly  mon 
yellowish,  atUcnlir  paioa  tritli  swelling,  aod  intrargynovial 
eiTuaion  occur  Bucetsivelv  in  sevenl  of  the  joiuU.  The 
tongue  is  dry,  and  coated  with  a  brown  for ;  iha  teeth  and 
lips  are  covered  with  sores,  the  abdomen  is  tendex  and  fr»- 
•jueoUy  tyDapaaitic,  thepalae  is  quick  and  becomes  tiemnloai 
and  rapid,  tiie  aye  becomes  dull,  partial  pa^yssi  pzesent 
themselves,  the  voice  is  lost,  and  tu  patient  sinka  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  day. 

After  death  abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
brain,  kidneys,  heart,  pleura,  joints,  muscles,  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue. 

In  many  cases  pus-cells,  or  an  increase  of  the  Vhite  coi- 

Euscles,  have  been  found  in  the  blood.  This  ioiaeaae  is  not 
owever,  a  disguoatic  symptom,  as  many  oases  have  oeennad 
in  which  no  increase  in  the  white  cells  (whioh  are  not  aasiiy 
distinguished  in  the  blood  from  the  pns^wUi,  and  hvn  been 
sapposed  to  be  identical)  has  been  ooaerved. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  has  excited  much  discussion. 
Whilst  some  l^ve  regarded  it  as  entirely  dependent  on  the 
introduction  of  pua  into  the  blood,  others  maintain  that  It 
depends  on  the  introductioa  of  a  peculiar  poison  into  the 
blood.  Dr.  Bennett  injected  pas  into  the  blood  of  an  ass 
without  producing  ill  effects,  and  the  above  i^mptoms  come 
on  without  any  introdaction  of  pus  £rom  without.  It  is 
more  probable  therefore  that  the  disease  arises  from  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  blood,  either  arising  from  vital  changes  in 
itself,  or  produced  by  the  introductioa  of  an  extanial 
ptuson. 

,  lliis  disease  is  moat  frequently  fatal,  and  no  oua  plan  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  down.  Where  suppmating  abrfaaaa 
are  present  these  must  b«  attended  to,  and  acnnnlatioM  of 
pua  in  absGeaaes  ahonld  b*  removed  vjr  frao  Indaionaf  The 
system  must  be  supported  by  aUmnliuita.  Laigo  doaee  of 
quinine  have  been  recommended. 

Under  the  head  of  Favaa, '  Penny  Cyclopadia,'  an  account 
is  given  of  the  principal  forms  aasiuned  by  oontinued  fevez. 
Recent  researches  have  led  some  pa^olMists  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  under  the  name  of  continued  ftver,  several  dis- 
tinct diseases  resembling  each  other  have  been  included. 
Dr.  Jenner  has  given  the  follovring  Bum  miry  of  the  variosa 
forms  of  fever  now  recognised  as  follows 

^'  F^nrietda. — A  disease  attended  by  chillisees,  alternating 
with  a  sense  of  heat,  headache,  white  toi^e,  confined  bowe^ 
high'colonred  scanty  urine,  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  frequent 
pulse,  terminating  in  from  two  to  seven  days,  and  having  for 
its  cause  excess,  expeaure,  over-fatigue,  ^r-i^  e.)  the  cause 
of  febricula  is  not  specific. 

"  ReUipsing  Fever. — ^A  disease  arinng  frouaqtecifio  caooa, 
attended  by  rigors  and  chilliness,  heacuche,  vomiting,  white 
tongue,  epigastric  tenderoeas,  o<nifined  bowels,  enlarmd  liver 
and  spleen,  high-coloured  urine,  frequent  pulae,  hot  sldn,  and 
occasionally  by  jaundice,  and  terminating  in  apparent  conva- 
lescence in  from  five  to  eight  days ;  in  a  week  a  relapse — (t,  e.) 
a  repetition  of  the  symptoms  present  doriiu;  the  primary 
attaclc  After  death,  spleen  and  liver  are  wand  conside- 
rably enlaiged ;  absaace  of  marked  oongaathn  of  internal 
oigaiu. 

"  l^fihoid  Fern: — A  disease  arising  from  a  specific  cause, 
attended  by  rigors,  chilliness,  headache,  aaecessive  crops  of 
rose  spots,  frequent  Dolse,  sonorous  r41e,  diarrhtea,  fulness, 
resonance,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  gur^ing  in  the 
nght  iliac  fossa,  increased  splenic  dulnaes,  deliriam,  diy  and 
brown  tongue,  and  prostration,  aod  terminating  by  the  30th 
day.  After  death  enlargement  of  the  mesentane  glands,  dU- 
ease  of  Peyet's  patches,  enlargement  of  the  q^oan,  disarm!  - 
nated  ulcerations,  disseminated  inSanunations. 

"  Tufihrn  Fever. — A  disease  arising,  irom  a  specific  caos^ 
attended  by  rigors^  chilliness,  headache,  mulberry  lash,  fre- 
quent pulse,  delinnm,  dry  brown  tongne,  and  prostration, 
and  terminating  by  the  twenty-fiist  day.  AJter  deMh, 
disseminated  and  extreme  congestions;  in  young  peiscnu, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen."  ('Medioal  Times,'  SOth 
Paper.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Duncan  of  Liverpool  "wip^iinT, 
that  not  only  are  there  no  specific  difiiszenoaa  between  tin 
farioua  kinds  of  continued  fever,  hvA  that  theca  are  none  be- 
tween this  and  intermittent  or  remittent  fievws.  All  these^ 
he  maintains,  belong  to  one  form  of  disease^  and  ate  coraUa 
by  one  remedy,  and  that  is  quinine.  He  prescribes  ton 
grains  of  the  solphate  of  quinine  eveiy  two  hours  until  five 
or  six  doaes  are  taken,  and  statas  that  it  cuts  shmrt  all  fonna 
of  fover  in  tho  aame  way  as  it  doei  intermittent  Saver  or 


agse.   Thii  pinctioa  haa  bean  followed  hf  many  ibeiitri 

man  with  favonxable  results,  but  with  othets  It  Ym  vaiuAj 
failed.  Dr.  Bennett  of  Edinbnii^  tried  this  remsdj  in  mat- 
taen  cases,  whii^  he  has  related  in  bis  "  cbenuoal  lef^om," 
but  the  roeolt  of  these  cases  was  not  Atvoaiable  to  tbe  tut  tf 
this  remedy. 

DsNoui  (SoarlatiM  JRAsnmatiea)  ia  a  peculiar  fA&t  di^ 
ease,  conjoined  with  sudden  sever*  pains  in  the  snuU  jon)^ 
which  are  usually  swollen.  It  is  accompaoied  br  of 
skin,  intense  pain  of  the  head  and  eyeballs,  and  the  ^pptH^ 
ance  of  a  outaneoas  entption  on  the  third  or  fourth  dsj.  It 
is  an  infections  disease,  and  has  a  tendency  to  dcvelspe  itulf 
epidemically.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  diseaw  it 
oombintttini  of  tho  kyw^toais  ni  an  eiaatbeiastoai  fmt 
irith  iheamatie  w  nsinslgio  a&etiona  of  the  j^ts.  . 

TfaiadiaaMafaaanot  boanobatfved  inOre^BiituL  "U 
fau  bean  ohiefiy  prevalent  Id  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  B^impon^ 
Benares,  Chnnvshnr,  in  the  £aat  Indies ;  the  iilandol  ^ 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies;  the  SouUiem  States  of  Aonies; 
the  ports  on  the  Ghilf  of  MokIco  ;  the  towns  of  NevOilnia,  ' 
Savannah,  Chsrleston,  Fhilade^ia,  and  New  Yorit.  Itwu 
epidemic  in  1834-— 28,  and  nothing  appears  to  hm  ben 
heard  of  it  again  till  1849  and  1860,  vdien  it  aguavii^tb 
Soathem  States  of  America."  (Aitken.) 

The  general  course  of  the  disease  is  that  tlw|afieDtil 
attacked  vrith  headache,  intoXeiance  of  light,  chiHiaw,  ul 
pains  in  the  back  and  joints.  The  small  joints  swsll,  tiw 
akin  becomes  hot,  the  .pulM  frequent  and  the  &et  floiM. 
The  tongna  is  recL  Sooiatiniea  an  'emption  awMnattUi 
stage.  Thia  atato  laata  faun  twelve  hoon  te  uum  « Im 
dajrs,  after  which  it  anbsides,  leaving  the  patiat  veiy  Uk 
Thia  Temianon  ia,  hawerer,  only  ton^eiary.  In  the  nom 
of  two.  or  three  d^  there  is  a  return  of  the  IWersadpiiMt 
vrith  a  thickly  coated  toogna,  nansaa,  and  tandenteas  of  tu  iji- 
gastjinm.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  a  scarlet  raakq)pMa 
on  the  handa,  which  rapidly  spreads  over  the  whole  tlu 
body,  and  gives  relief  to  the  febrile  irritation.  The  anpliin 
is  very  iiregolar,  sometimea  being  snaooth,  but  at  ollielt 
being  papuhu-,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  even  funmculont.  Tbi 
symptoms  gradually  snbside,  leaving  the  pstiut  vitb 
some  rhenmatie  sti^eas,  and  fiselinga  of  wnkoMi  aai 
mental  depression.  During  the  last  epidemic  at  Cakalti 
the  throat  was  sore,  and  the  articular  symptoms  vers  hi 
obvious. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  simply  in  ^  pa&ia- 
tion  of  ihe  symptoms.   When  the  nervous  iintakih^ 
juiu  are  ocnaidnable,  than  o^nm  has  been  found  d  aan- 
tial  service.   The  diseaae  might  at  first  liglU  be  rmiM  N 
a  mild  form  of  Soarktina.   Some  of  the  Bympti»s,liowefet,  | 
are  sufficiently  characteristic  | 

DiPHTHxaiTa  or  DipnTHUUTfii  (from  St^ipa,  a  ikia  «  ; 
membrane)  a  term  applied  by  M.  Bretonnean  and  otlM 
French  writers  to  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  jtvcaa 
membrane  of  the  throat  or  pharynx,  which  ia  acoomianiel 
by  the  prodnction  of  a  ialsa  membrane.  This  dieeaie  6it 
attracted  attention  at  Touts  in  Prance,  where  itprevsUela 
an  epidemic  in  1818.  It  subsequently  appeared  ia  otba 
towns  of  FTanee,  and  alarmed  Hm  inhabitants  of  Boolopi 
in  1856.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  India  since  itsdiscovt^ 
and  description  by  Bretonnean.  No  cases  seem  to  have  Im 
accurately  observed  in  tiiis  country  till  1857.  But  dariot 
this  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  (1868)  this  im* 
has  previuled  in  Essex  and  many  other  counties  of  EogUad. 
It  has  also  been  recorded  aa  a  caoaa  of  death  in  Loudon,  m 
the  Begisti&r-Qenei'al  haa  assigned  a  place  for  it  in  hia  liM  «f 
diseassB  aocompanying  the  bills  of  mortality.  Whes  (hit 
disease  was  first  described,  it  was  regarded  by  aoms  wiito 
in  this  country  as  a  variety  of  croup,  and  by  others  aa  s  foff 
of  scarlet  fever.  Now  that  it  has  luipeared,  few  obaerrai 
could  be  found  who  would  not  agree  that  it  is  a  diaeaaajst 
gmerit.  The  invasion  of  this  disease  haa  been  looked  <> 
with  greater  anxiety,  as  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its 
belonging  to  the  contagions  or  conununicabla  dasa.^  It  i 
also  very  fatal,  and  already  a  huge  amount  of  mottali^ka 
been  caused  by  it  in  thia  coontrv. 

The  diaUngniahing  feature  of  this  diasaiio  is  the  fonusba 
of  a  false  membnute  won  the  su&ca  <tf  the  mncoaa  nw* 
brane  of  the  &aoea.  This  membrane  is  of  a  whitish  orsir 
gray  colour,  and  frequently  extends  forwards  from  tw 
l^nmx  and  tonsils  to  the  soft  palate  and  into  the  Bosmii* 
and  backwards  into  the  oasophagus.  It  is  seldom  found  ii 
the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  and  in  thia  respect  it  diftn  bm 
croup,  and  may  be  easily  distingn&had.  ^QUl-^Wka  tai 
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BMinbrane  isftnuidui  tiu  lasynx  or  tmelMa,it  ii  almyanb- 
•eqiMnt  to  its  a{^eannce  in  the  fences.  At  the  eommencfr- 
ncait  of  the  dunie,  thevwmlMww  ii  tMU  in  the  form  of  a 
v^itt  ipot  <m  tha  phaiynx  or  toanla,  fran  vfaieh  it  giadnalljr 
extends  all  aioano.  Aa  it  goes  on,  the  mamhnne  somes 
away  in  spots  <Hr  presents  fissorss,  thioogh  whidi  the  nincons 
menbE&ne  nuy  be  seen  of  a  deep  rad  at  even  of  a  pupHsh 
and  slant  eoloar.  During  the  progrBss  of  the  disease  the 
esrnBsl  and  sabmaMllaiy  glands  b^nan  swoUeo,  and  there 
is  a  fetid  dischuge  from  the  noae  and  month.  Astheslooghs 
aspuate  from  the  ianoea,  hamoirhage  firtqnently  ocears. 

Ihe  genoral  symptoms  are  those  of  low  fever.  The  die- 
eaK  sets  in  with  shivering  and  intense  depression,  there  is 
dryness  and  tingling  of  the  throat  and  ean,  dxfflonlty  at 
svallowing,  and  very  finqnently  headache.  The  tongae  is 
loaded,  the  pnlse  is  freqnent  and  feeble.  In  the  eaiiy  stages 
it  might  be  takot  for  scarlet  fever.  Bnt  there  is  no  active 
fever,  no  ernptint  of  the  slu%  no  redness  of  tiw  pipiQiB  of 
thetoBgoe^and  whenlbepatimtreooTen^no  desqajnuation  of 
the  entiela  as  is  oonstantly  the  esse  in  that  dissasft 

The proHism  in  these  easel  is  nn&vmnhle.  Thiidis- 
eaas  gensryly  termioataa  life  bj^  extending  to  the  air  pas- 
sages and  pnidncing  eSnsioB  in  the  fs^ottis,  vhidi  lyeedily 
terminateslife. 

This  dissase  is  fttm  Hm  bqiinniiig  attended  with  a  great 
depresnoD  of  t^e  vital  powws,  and  its  tzeatment  demands 
that  the  vital  processes  should  be  snstuned.  A  purgative 
nay  be  givm  at  the  onset,  bat  in  most  caase  wine  may  be 
administered  from  the  comtaeBcament  of  the  attack.  Many 
writers  also  speak  highly  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  way  as  in  scarlet  fever.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  piepantioiis  of  ammonia.  Qmnine  has  also  been 
highly  oommended,  with  the  mineral  acids.  The  throat  also 
leqaires  local  treatment.  Two  renedies  have  been  gensnUj 
employed,  nitiais  of  silver  and  dUocine.  Tha  nitnta  « 
mSnat  u  ^ipHed  in  the  propertiim  of  one  dtadhm  to  an  onnos 
id  vrater  on  n  sponge  several  times  in  the  comae  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Watson  xeoommands  injecting  the  nsres  with  a  solution 
of  chlorine  in  water.  This  relieves  the  fetid  smell  which  is 
Tei;  diiafireeable  to  the  patient  and  those  aroond. 

This  disease  ooeorriDg  in  districts,  and  attaddng  in  soo* 
cession  the  mmbeis  of  a  family,  has  led  to  the  convictioa 
that  it  ia  contagiooL  As  it  is  so  daogeroos  a  disease,  it  is 
well  to  act  on  the  doubt,  and  to  take  those  measures  which 
wenld  be  sdopted  in  the  case  of  contagions  diseases,  as  small- 
pax  and  scaifet  fever. 

GuKDxis  or  Farot  is  a  Dame  given  by  veterinaiy  saigeons 
toadisease  affecting  horseaandothercattls.  It  appears  in  the 
fram  of  a  snpimrative  diseaae  of  the  mneoos  membrans  of  the 
note  and  of  a  pnstnlor  eruption.  Tba  lanner  is  sometiinea 
called  ^ndeta  and  tho  latter  farey,  hnt  the  two  often  oooor  t<K 
getbeTt  and  the  pna  disdurged  by  the  om  will  mrodnca  the 
othsv.  In  18SI,  Mr.  M naeroft  drew  attentiMi  to  the  liwt  that 
tiiis  disease  eoold  be  coramnnicated  firom  the  horse  to  the 
hnmnnsystem.  In  thesatne  yearcasesoccnrredin Germany, 
and  sines  then  it  has  been  demonstrated  1^  a  large  nnmber 
of  eaaea  that  this  disease  often  spreads  mm  tiie  hone  to 
man.  When  it  attacks  man  it  is  disraeteriaed  by  vaaenlar 
iimetitm  of  the  nasal  mnoous  membrane,  on  whiim  chancre* 
like  sores  an  Amned,  extending  to  the  frontal  sinns  and 
neighbooring  mncons  sorfeces,  from  which  a  profese  and 
offensive  discharge  flows.  At  the  same  time  a  tnbercalar  or 
postnlar  emption  appnn  npon  the  akin,  followed  by  anp- 
pnratieg  bl<>ody  or  gaDgrenoas  nleeratitm  in  v»ions  parts. 
These  symptoms  may  be  either  oeirtsOTdWvttcA  Intheacnte 
cases  a  prhnary  fever  fe  followed  1^  the  local  disease.  In 
ehrooie  caasa  the  loeal  affection  alone  presents  itself.  Hie 
arnte  dissase  is  nshered  in  by  rigors,  puns  in  the  beck  and 
limba.  Tbesssympt«niis  are  followed  by  phl^TnonoQS  tumours 
in  vaikms  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  aoeompanied  with 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  terminate  in  abscesses  or  bolls. 
At  the  same  time  a  ^achargs  takes  place  bom  the  nostrils  of 
a  matter  more  or  less  pnrolent,  viscid,  and  mixed  with  blood. 
The  eyelida  frequently  beeome  tumefisd,  and  discharge  a 
thick  viscid  mattw  like  that  from  the  nose.  Aboet  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  disease  an  eruption  breaks  Out  on  the  face, 
trunk,  and  limba.  It  is  jpreeeded  and  accompanied  hy  pro- 
foee  and  fetid  sweats.  The  eruption  is  seattarsd,  and  re- 
eemhles,  according  to  eircamstances,  the  vesiclss  of  cow-pox 
or  the  pmtales  of  small-pox  or  eoUiyma.  These  an  some- 
times  accompanied  with  latge  vesicles  (bnllee),  whldi  become 
black  and  discharging  leava  gsagrencits  sores.  At  flrat  the 
pda*  ialioU  and  qoiok  )  bat  It  beoensi  i^d,  small,  insgohv, 


and  fntamuttent.  The  tongue  Is  at  first  loaded  with  white 
fer,  which  afterwards  becomes  brown  or  black.  Diarrhosa 
and  tympanitis  often  ecnne  on  in  the  eonna  of  the  disease. 
This  disease  is  gensnlly  fefol  from  tin  seventeenth  to  ^ 
twmtyJnt  day.  In  the  dmmic  cams  tha  febrile  sympttmia 
aiB  not  so  prnnineait.  The  local  svmptoms  are  much  the 
same,  bnt  uiey  pR^;ress  mon  sbwly.  The  abaeeases  are 
attended  with  a  large  amotmt  of  sabcutsneons  inflammaUon. 
In  this  state  patisnts  mav  recover,  bnt  th^  die  from  a  forU 
ai^t  to  a  month.  A  twelvemonth  has  been  known  to  elapse 
bafon  a  patient  has  reoovered  or  died.. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  symptrans  are  the  remit  of  a 
poison  introdnced  into  the  system  of  man  from  tiie  horse. 
In  all  cases  contact  vrith  glandered  horses  has  been  ascer- 
tuned  to  have  taken  place  before  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
dissase.  Matter  has  been  taken  from  the  nlcara  and  mem- 
branes  in  men  and  horses  have  been  inoculated,  and  the 
disease  has  been  produced.  The  disease  has  also  been  pro- 
dneed  hy  compeUing  anim^  to  swaUow  the  poisoned  matter 
in  their  food.  Thorn  can,  thoefom,  he  no  donbt  that  the 
poison  oaa  be  absorbed  both  from  macoos  and  ootaneoos 
sorfeosib  This  being  asoertmned,  it  becomes  mon  tiun  ever 
neoessaiy  to  prevent  ctwtact  with  glandered  horses.  8ach 
lunses  have  been  known  to  give  the  disease  to  persons  riding 
bdiind  them  or  passing  near  them  by  snorting  the  matter 
from  their  nostrils  into  the  air.  All  glandered  horses  oaght  to 
be  destroyed.  In  Oennsmr  the  conviction  of  the  danger  of 
this  disease  u  so  strong,  that  all  horses  proved  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  glandered  horses  are  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
Not  only  can  tus  disease  be  commanicated  from  horse  to 
hone,  and  from  the  h«se  to  man,  bat  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  those  attending  glandered  individuals  have  become 
affected.  The  poison  of  glanders  soon  manifests  itself. 
Mr.  Turner  inocnlated  two  yoang  donkeys,  and  in  one  the 
maxillary  glands  became  tender  on  tha  second  day,  and  the 
discharge  took  place  from  tiie  iiose  on  the  third  dav,  iriiflst 
in  the  second  the  gtonds  became  swollen  on  the  taird  day, 
and  the  dischu^  took  place  on  the  sixUi.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  in  whicfa  the  inenbatiMi  of  the  poison  mast  have 
taken  at  least  three  months.  In  the  bnman  being  the 
poison  has  nmained  latent  from  two  to  eight  days  after 
e^osore. 

Tiat  dissase  In  its  aente  form  Is  very  fetal.  Of  fifteen 
cases  recorded  by  Rajrar  only  one  recovered.  Of  tiie  treat- 
ment, therefbro,  UtUe  can  be  said  as  a  matter  of  experience. 
The  general  symptoms  in  the  latter  stages  are  thoae  of  low 
malignant  fever,  and  a  stimulant,  plan  of  treatment  ia  indi- 
cated. Cases  have  been  bled,  and  tiie  blood  was  baffed  and 
capped,  bnt  then  is  no  reason  to  heUeve  that  the  bleeding 
did  any  good.  In  the  ebronie  fetme  of  tin  diseaae  reeoveiy 
ia  mon  frequent.  Hie  i^ptoms  Indicate  the  necessity  ni  a 
gsnerona  diet. 

MicBosoone  Duomsn.  Tha  ncent  improvements  la  the 
ocmatmetion  of  the  micnseope  have  not  oijy  rendered  this 
instrnment  neoessaty  in  physiological  and  paUiologieal  in* 
vestigationa,  hut  essential  as  a  means  of  di^nosis  In  many 
diseased  eonditiims  of  tiie  human  system.  Tlie  ve^  general 
donand  for  this  instromMit  as  an  important  aid  to  the  eye  in 
evamiiiiag  ninnte  stmctares  and  objects,  has  led  to  the 
conatmction  of  varioos  forms  adapted  for  the  use  <tf  the 
medical  man.  The  description  of  this  instrament  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Mioaoeoopa,  and  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  nslng  it  onder  Mioitosoora,  Usaa  of,  in  the  second 
supplement  of  the  'Fenn^  Cyolopsdia.*  In  the  present 
article  the  ^pUeatien  of  this  inatmment  to  the  diagnosis 
diaeise  will  alone  be  nfisned  to,  and  the  snbject  may  be 
divided  nnder  the  two  heedi  ef  Diseased  Stmctorss  and 
Diseased  Secretions. 

IHMiued  jStmc^wfW.— 1.  Cancer.  The  distinction  be- 
tween cancer  and  other  forms  of  diseased  structare  in  the 
haman  body.  Is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
diagnosia,  as  apott  this  depends  a  jnst  estimate  of  the  action 
of  any  particafar  system  of  treatment,  and  the  solution  of 
the  qu^on  of  the  curability  of  cancer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  ulcers  have  been  called  canceroua,  which 
have  no  claim  to  be  r^arded  n  such ;  whilst  others,  with  a 
true  caneerons  character,  have  been  overlooked.  Although 
the  microsoops  cannot  in  all  cases  decide  the  character  of  a 
Questionable  aleemtion,  it  has  nevertheless  thrown  great 
light  on  the  tmenatiue  of  caiMsnnis  growths,  and  is  a  most 
important  aid  In  Iheir  detwndnatson.  Canoenras  exadation 
generally  {nnsents  three  forms,  which,  homver,  are  eon- 
staatly  found  mnni^  one  intgtlie  <^er(^ 
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named  tAifrkw,  meepAaloma^  and  edltdid  eaneer.  In  all 
tfaeae  forms  certain  cells  are  discovered  by  tha  aid  of  the 
micTOBCope,  which  have  been  called  eaneer-eeUa.  These  cells 
maj  be  round,  oval,  candate,  spiodte-abaped,  oblong,  sqaare, 
heart^aped,  or  of  other  indescribable  rorms.  In  size  th^ 
TaiT  from  ^th  to  the  of  an  indi  in  diameter.  Tbe 
cell-wall  when  young  is  Bmooth  and  distended,  bot  when  old 
it  becomes  daccid  and  more  or  leu  eomgated.  These  cells 
fwntain  in  their  interior  always  on«  nadens,  often  two,  and 
sometimes  a  larger  number.  These  nnclei  vary  in  siie. 
BesideH  the  nndei  the  cells  contain  a  colonrleas  fluid,  which 
is  at  first  clear,  but  aflerwards  becomes  opalescent  from  the 
presence  of  molecules  and  granules.  On  the  addition  of 
water  the  cells  become  enlarged  by  its'  absorption  iuto  their 
interior.  On  adding  to  them  acetic  acid,  the  young  cells  be- 
come absorbed,  whilst  the  older  cells  are  rendered  more 
transparent,  and  the  nuclei  remain  nnaffectedj  or  become 
thicker  frwt  oontradion. 

In  sdUfrAwtheie  edb  an  Ibniklatber  in  distinct  cysts  or 
isolated  amongst  a  mass  of  filaments  whidi  vaty  in  nze,  and 
ran  in  different  direeiions,  sometimes  tamdm  waved  bands, 
and  at  <^en  an  inextricable  plexns.  In  eruephaioma 
Uie  same  fibrous  structure  is  observed,  but  it  is  looser. 
In  the  softer  parts  no  traces  of  fibres  are  observed,  and 
the  cancer-cells  abound.  When  blood  is  extravasated  in  this 
structure,  it  constitutes  the  fonn  of  cancer  known  by  the 
name  of  fungus  hatnatodes.  The  colloid  cancer  is  found 
also  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  structure,  but  which  is  so  arranged 
as  to  form  areola  or  loculi,  which  are  filled  with  a  gra^  or 
amber-coloured  glutinous  mattH.  This  matter  is  sometimes 
qsite  structureless,  but  at  other  times  it  ptwai^the  naeleated 
oslls  diaiaeteiistic  of  cancer. 

Somatimet  the  cancaiou  matter  ia  fimnd  sbted  with  oil 
gk^ules,  and  OTsttla  of  cholaatcrin  and  nainzina.  .  At 
otfaor  tiuea  it  beoomea  hardened  by  the  depoait  of  calesreons 
anbatancea.  Urns  indieatjng  the  tendeney  of  eaneer  to 
assume  the  forms  of  fatty  and  mineru  d^nemtion. 
(Bennett, '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.*) 

S.  TWisre^f.  This  form  of  diseased  stnietnre  ia  found  in 
the  Inngs  of  persons  labouring  under  phthi^.  It  gsnwally 
presents  a  yellowidi  or  dirty  white  eolour,  and  has  a  con- 
sistence varying  from  that  of  cream  to  a  substance  resem- 
bling tough  cheese.  "A  small  portion  squeesed  between 
glasses  and  examined  under  tha  uicroacope  presents  a  num- 
ber of  irreffalar>«baped  bodiea  approaching  a  roand,  oval,  or 
triangular  form,  varying  in  their  longest  diuneters  from  the 
g^th  to  tiie  of  an  inch.  These  bodies  contain  from 
aaa  to  seven  gtannlea,  an  uwStootad  by  water,  but  rendered 
very  transparent  by  aeatie  add.'*  (Bennett.)  Theae  bodies 
are  cailM  tubarele.«orpnsdiaa,  and  ase  mingled  with 
mcdaeulea  and  i^ules,  in  a  maler  or  leas  number, 
according  to  the  conditence  of  the  tubercle.  When  the 
tubercle  becomes  hardoied  by  calcareous  deposits,  few 
of  these  bodies  are  seen,  the  maaa  consisting  of  irregular 

ricles  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  cr3rstals  of  cholesterin. 
the  earlier  stages  of  tuberculous  depoait  of  the  lungs, 
the  system  is  found  to  contain  small  portioiis  of  the 
disintegrated  tissue  of  the  luogs,  and  in  some  oases  thia 
appearance  has  been  observed  vhm  no  phyaioal  or  oUier 
decided  indicatioDS  of  tubercle  existed. 

3.  Blood,  in  some  fonat  of  the  disease  the  blood-cells 
uhibit  a  changed  character,  which  can  alone  be  detected 
tha  mieroaeopa.  lliia  ia  aam  meat  ramariuUy  in  a  diaeaae 
leooitly  diacoverad  I7  Dr.  Bwuwtt,  of  Edinburgh,  called 
"  Lencmnrthemia,*'  in  whiedi  the  whita  ewpuscles  of  the 
blood,  ^ick  an  much  flswar  than  tiie  red  in  healthy  blood 
are  foond  to  ba  greatly  increaaed  in  nunber.  [Buwd, 
DiBiaaia  or.] 

In  many  oueasaa  the  blood  presents  an  nnnaual  degree  of 
thickness.  In  this  condition  tha  red  corpus cles  easily  loas 
under  preasun  their  rounded  margin,  ana  assume  a  caudate 
or  flsslc  form.  Th^  do  not  aggr^ate  together  in  the 
usual  form  of  rolls,  but  present  masses  oi  an  irr^ular 
ahape. 

In  blood  produced  by  internal  haemoiriuige  the  red  cells 
readily  break  down  and  are  partly  disaolred.  The  liquor 
sanguinis  in  which  th^  float  is  also  found  to  contain  a  laws 
number  of  grannlaa.  In  theaa  ewditiona  ^ao  ttae  bh>od- 
odls  frequently  prsaent  nnelei  in  tlwir  interior. 

In  cholera  the  blood  haa  be«i  obaarvad  to  nndaigo  a 
remarkable  change.  Dr.  BenneU  atataa,  that  in  Mood  be 
examined  the  red  cnpaaelea  wen  paler  than  nsoal,  the 
colourless  ones  ven  normal,  and  mingled  with  thase  wan 


othen  which'  varied  both  m  ahapo  and'  rise.  Tht  laUat 
were  g8nerall;|r  circular,  but  aome  wwn  oval  and  m  lev 
caudate.  Their  laag  diameter  varied  Jrmn  the  ^tfa  to  tha 
^th  of  an  ittdi,  and  thdr  tFansvcna  ^ameter  t^g^i^  to  tha 
ji^gfih  of  an  indi. 

^In  certain  oaaes  the  aeram  oi  tho  blood  pwaanta  a  milbr 
appearanccj  and  on  being  allowed  to  rest  a  erean^  peUtcle  a 
formed  on  ita  surfitoa.  On  placing  tliia  under  the  auemaeope 
it  is  found  to  be  cMupoeed  of  minute  partidea  «{  oil,  widdi 
resemble  the  smallOT  molecules  found  in  milk  and  the  chyle. 

The  blood  has  been  observed  to  undergo  other  change^ 
observable  by  the  microscope,  in  oonditions  of  plethora, 
fover,  jaundice,  dropsy,  diolera,  and  other  diaeaaea ;  tiKaa 
have  not  however  been  sufficiently  accurately  deseisbed  to  ba 
reUed  on  at  mesent  as  a  means  of  diagnoeiB, 

4.  Put.  It  becomes  sometimes  a  matter  of  consideraUa 
diagnoetic  importaaea  to  detect  the  preaance  of  pua-gl^nlea 
in  disdiargaa  from  the  human  body,  aa  whiMi  praaent  th^ 
indicate  tlw  occurrence  of  sappnration,  aometimea  in  parts 
of  the  body  which  cannot  be  OMerved.  Noim^or  ^wdpnay 
aa  it  is  cafled,  eoiaiata  of  numerona  oorpnadaa  floimng  m  a 
clearlliquid.  The  ctnrpuBdes  are  globfuar  in  fcsm,  with  a 
smooth  margin  and  a  finely  granular  snrfooe.  Tlwy  are 
exceedingly  like  the  white  blood-corpuscles  in  their  generri 
appearance.  They  vary  in  uafc  from  the  tUs^  to  the 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  generally  contain  in  unr 
interior  a  round  or  oval  nucleus,  miioh  becomes  verydistinet 
on  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  rough  sorfisee  of  the  cell 
also  becomes  smooth.  The  nuclei  are  liberated  fr«n  thor 
cells  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  two,  three^ 
four,  or  rarely  five  granules,  each  having  a  central  nncleolvs. 
Occaaionally  the  pos-eorpneclea  are  snrronnded  by  a  aeeoi^ 
membrane.  At  other  timaa  they  are  not  pofiMtly  gioholar. 
presenting  a  greatw  or  kaa  irraguarity  ti  umt  nintgina,  um 
accompanied  with  gnnulea  and  moloenles.  Tfaia  OCCUR  V 
pns  from  scrofulous  ulcers  and  other  kinds  of  what  is  called 
wnkoaithj/ ^lu. 

5.  Vomited  JStatton.  It  is  frequently  of  importance  ta 
examine  the  matters  thrown  up  frtnn  the  stomntm  by  vondt- 
ing.  One  of  the  moat  interesting  results  of  the  ^iplicatian 
of  the  microscope  to  these  mttters  has  been  the  discovery  of  a 
plant  which  has  been  called  Sarema  VrntriatU.  OocaaatnaUy 
other  forms  plants  have  been  found  in  the  vomited  matten, 
although  these  nave  probably  been  introduced  from  withoaL 
In  cases  where  poisons  have  been  taken  which  produce 
vomiting,  the  application  of  the  microaoope  will  detect  the 
kind  of  poison.  In  thia  way  the  hudca  of  the  ripe  fruit  <^ 
the  Deadly  Nightshadef  tns  seeds  and  leaves  of  ZoMSs 
injlata,  and  oth«r  pmaonona  aubatanees^  have  been  db- 
eovnad.  It  ia  alao  a  matter  ttf  impntance  aomethnea  ts 
ascertain  the  naton  of  the  food  taken  by  duldna  or  ioaan- 
sible  persons  who  can  give  no  aecoont  <rf  tbauMlvea^  and 
thia  can  be  done  by  the  examination  of  the  voi^tel 
mattera  by  the  microscope.  When  the  mucous  auifocea  of 
tha  stomach  are  affected  with  infianunation  or  ulceration,  tha 
discharges  from  the  stomach  will  afford  indications  of  tha 
nature  of  the  disease. 

G.  JFiBou.  The  contents  of  the  bowels,  what  examined 
by  the  microscope,  often  afford  important  diagnoetie 
cations.  They  contain  naturally  tiie  matters  secreted  by  the 
mocons  memtHraoes  of  the  intestines  and  the  remains  of  the 
food.  They  will  also  contain  various  morbid  producta. 
AoMmgst  these  latter  may  be  moitioned  planta  and  *iiimah. 
Confervas  and  fungi  have  been  found  in  tho'  frsoea, 
various  organic  boues,  now  knevm  to  ba  iidirodnoed  bm 
without,  wera  at  «ie  time  regarded  aa  the  caoaa  of  diolen. 
The  presence  of  pua-  and  blood-oorpnaolaa  nu^  alao  iwHi^ 
diaeased  conditiona  of  Uie  mmnbranea  of  the  mtsMinea.  In 
cholera  the  rice-wato'  evaenationa  oonsist  of  mucus  and  the 
^  remains  (tf  epithelial  oella.  The  nature  of  food  of  an  inju- 
'  liouB  character  may  frequently  be  discovered,  by  the  aid  at 
the  micreeo^,  in  ue  feooloit  matters. 

7.  Plants.  The  lovrar  forms  of  planta^  belon^g  to  the 
orders  Cot^tna  and  jF^mgi,  frequently  accompany  dis- 
eases of  the  body.  These  are  inenti(HBed  in  the  arfide 
Entophyta,  S.  S. 

S.  AnitnaU. — Several  microscopic  forma  of  ^^^'ffiW  an 
found  to  accompany  diseased  conditioiks.  Some  forma  of 
Ittfimria  have  been  found  in  tho  mucous  dischatjgea  from 
themouth  and  otha  parts  d  tha  body.  Tho  t^atic  condi^ 
tinia  of  annuloid  voxms  can  onl^  be  aude  ovt  by  the  miero- 
acope,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  THd&ma  spirafu  which  is  wo- 
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■Botog  jgflKiiawMMi  and  CjftHemmt  ma  only  U  iBt- 

tinguslwd  bjr  ibe  mioroieop*}  and  an  diignostie  of  tn  natsra 
<tf  th*  qjita  in  vrfiidi  th^  are  found.  Amongittlie  articnlate 
aoiioali  prodaqing  diieaie^  and  only  to  be  detected  by  tbe 
■neniBcopB  stetMSareepletSeeim,  prodneiaff  the  itob,  and 
tin  Z)Mw«iw  .^AfaiifenM  wUdi 
din. 

9.  J>eg»n«rated  TVMUcf.— The  tianies  of  tbe  body  ara 
liable  to  have  their  niMrmal  oonatitueiits  replaced  1^  sab- 
ctanees  which  are  morbid.  Tbe  nature  of  these  d^teneiv 
tioDB  can  only  be  definitely  made  ont  by  the  aid  of  the 
microeeope.  Thus  the  moecolar  tiasne  is  liable  to  have  ita 
aareons  elemraits  replaced  by  fatty  matter,  canung  fiitty 
d^naration.  When  this  occur*  in  the  heart,  it  becomes  one 
of  thamoetaeiioiiileflionito  which  thiioigania«ibjeGt,  and 
is  a  frwmmt  oniae  of  &tal  ranlti.  It  haR«bo  ben  zaoently 
ilxnni  by  ^nichov  and  othen,  that  ataroh  ia  preeont  in  the 
tiamea  of  the  body,  and  to  thia  form  of  d^^ention  the 
tarm  amyloid  haa  wen  appUad. 

iHteated  SeertUoru.    1.  Urine. — Thia  fluid  eoDtains 
various  salts  and  histological  elements  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  mienMcope.   Many  of  thaaa  are  tmj 
xacteristie  of  diseased  conditions.  [BuoBt^  Dbeub,  S.ti 

IflCBOSOOPB,  OBKB  OT,  S.  S.l 

S.  SaUva. — This  secretion  may  {nment  variou  alterations 
Qkopendent  on  disease  of  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  month 
ud  toDgne.  Tbe  epithelial  scales  natoially  found  in  the 
saliva  are  altered  in  their  character.  They  become  opaqae 
and  granular.  Sometimes  coofervoid  growths  are  attached 
to  tlwm.  In  thmsh  the  nicen  are  now  known  to  be  covered 
with  a  ftiDgBB  called  Miim  a&kaiu,  which  aeema  to  be  the 
ansa  <^  thia  disMaa.  The  fflanwnta  (tf  this  ftugu  m^ 
ftaqnanUv  be  deeded  in  the  saliva  and  the  disebaige  firom 
the  moutn.  Tlie  characteristic  appearanoea  of  the  far  on  tlie 
loDgne,  under  tbe  micreseops^  is  yet  a  deddezatnm  in  the 
^actice  of  medicine. 

3.  Mwnu. — This  secretion  is  found  on  all  healthy  mnooas 
Baembranes.  When  the  membranes  become  diseaasd,  this 
■eeretion  is  changed  in  its  charncters,  and  vaiioas  oonditiom 
indic^ve  of  the  nature  of  the  change  may  be  obaerved 
under  the  microscope.  lu  inflammatory  affections,  the  so 
called  mncoa-corpMcIes,  which  resemble  pus^rpusdes,  are 
increased  in  number.  The  mueas  contains  also  epithelisl 
cells,  which  may  be  dunged  in  their  character  from  mnrbid 
oonditions.  These  corpuscles  and  cells  are  contained  in  a 
viaooas  fluid,  whidi  contain  a  vwy  readily  ooagalable  albumen. 
Thia  sirt»tanea  is  seen  to  be  dindouhed  in  qaaotity  in 
mmhid  conditiwa  irf  the  uncona  membiane. 

4.  JfOlL— Diseased  conditiona  of  the  nflk  can  be  d»- 
tennined  by  the  microscope.  In  a  healthy  state  it  ctmtains 
<nl>globulea,  which  are  from  the  gijji^  to  the  g^th  of  an  inch 
in  (uameter.  These  globules  are  eocloeed  in  a  membranous 
envelope.  In  healthy  milk  thi^  are  of  a  perfectly  globular 
form,  and  roll  fredy  over  each  other.  In  unhealtDy  milk 
the  dobules  are  of  various  uses,  and  whoi  acid  they  nin 
togeuwr  in  masses.  For  a  few  dajrs  after  the  birth  of  the 
young,  theee  ^obules  are  mixed  with  others  of  a  larger  size 
and  mora  variable.  They  pre  the  milk  a  yellow  colour,  and 
it  is  then  called  ectoHnm.  They  should  dis^;^>ear'  in  the 
human  milk  the  fifth  or  uxth  day  after  partariUon.  If  thffv 
xwDsain  ko^,  the  milk  must  beeonsidaiBd  anhedthy.  MUk 
can  be  obtained  fiwm  the  mamnw  during  the  aazfy  monthi  of 
jmgoMDey.  and  its  peculiar  chaiaeteristies  an  easily  die- 
tispushM  by  the  nucroecopCb  Under  soch  dienmataaeaa  it 
is  a  moat  inuKotant  indication  of  pregnanqr. 

WoaHs^—liie  researches  of  Siabold,  Kttchemeistn,  Lenck- 
art,  Rainey,  and  othm  have  rsoeatly  thrown  much  l^ht  on 
the  lustOTv  and  davekqpment  of  these  parantes  of  the  human 
body.   The  following  u  a  daanflcation  of  the  various  fania 
of  worms  found  iofaahitii^  the  human  body  as  given  in 
Ztr.  Laokestei's  translation  ctf  KOehennwiatei'B  wodc '  on  the 
Animal  and  V^etahle  Fansitei  attading  tiia  Huaan  Body.* 
DiviaiMi  AinmuMU. 
Snb-divisiffli  AntniLOinA. 
Order  Sooumoaji. 
8aeti<m-pLaTyiuiu—Flat  woma. 
Family  TMiADxaCwmna.  ' 
A.  Mature  States : 
SothriofmhaliM  2ahff— Bnad  T^w-wom. 
gteaw  strfMwn— ComniM  Tape-^iwnn. 
T<enia  medioctmMata, 

Tania  t  (Cape  of  Good  Hopa). 


B,InuBt««8tetfla: 
^ffMsrau  esEHiMi. 

{MttUerewtenuieoBii*. 

J&kinoeoceui  sooliciparifnt  (K  vOerinorum), 
Eehineeoociu  <Utrie^patieM  (£  Aomftiiw). 
Aoephalo^iti. 
Family  Tbxiutoda.  - 

insfoma  Atpof^uffi— Fluke* 

JOittoma  Btuibi— Budtfa  Fhika. 
'  DiUoma  heUropht/e*. 

JHiUma  hanuOwiitm.  ^ 
IHttoma  opKthalTiAohimm.  . 
Menost<ma  lentit. 

Potyatoma  pinguicola-  ^ 
8eeU«B  Nkmatzuca— Bound  Worms. 
Family  Gobduobx. 

f^lariaoailikiiaiani. 
Family  NjuuTomaa.  .       ...  v.  ,t 

^jooTM  ^ttm6rjemd!tf— Bound  Worm. 
Ox^uri*  vmnietUaria — Thread  Worm. 
Trtchocep?ialut  di^ar  (Mature  Stage), ) 
jTWcAuut  tpiralit  immature  Stage).    )  ' 


\givagma6w  {FUaria  bron- 

i^riroptera  hominu.  ^ 

An^/Momum  duodendU, 

Dactj/liiu  actdeatvA. 
Hm  most  in^utant  pmnt  made  ont  in  the  histovy  of  these 
ereatnrea  is  the  &et,  that  during  thor  development  th^  pass 
from  on*  animal  body  to  anothw,  and  that  the  whola  group 
of  what  an  Cystic  woma  an  bat  imnutun  atmea  mF  the 
m«e  perfoctly  fonned  wwma.  The  bistoiy  of  the  oomnuHi 
t^w-wum  ( Tmiia  M/ttsn)  of  the  human  body  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  whole.  The  t^of  this  worm  are  contained 
in  the  segments  of  the  mature  worm,  which  are  called  proglot- 
Hdet.  lYiese  eggs,  in  order  to  their  future  growth  and 
development,  must  be  swallowed  and  submitted  to  a  process 
of  digestion  by  some  other  animal  before  they  reach  nuturity. 
This  process  may  occur  in  many  species  of  ammala,  but  that 
in  which  it  takes  place  most  commonly  is  the  pig.  In  the 
intestines  of  the  pig  the  egg  becomes  an  embryo,  whidi  is 
supplied  with  six  hooks^  \if  means  of  vduch  it  penettates  the 
tissues  of  the  intestineB,  and  mtering  the  bwod-vessels  is 
carried  by  the  current  of  tlie  blood  to  the  varioaa  organs  of 
the  body.  This  eml»yo  having  nached  a  phwo  of  ras^  is 
developed  into  the  e^tie  wnm  known  by  the  name  of 
QftHcerau  eelMota.  This  form  of  tibe  worm  is  well  known, 
and  nroduoea  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  that  appearance  which  ia 
caUfld  in  tbe  marketa  "measly  poik."  Here  it  remains 
and  dies,  unless  the  flesh  containing  -it  is  eaten  by  some 
other  animal.  When  eaten  by  man  and  submitted  to  the 
process  of  digestini,  the  cystic  worm  is  further  developed. 
In  the  qrst  tlure  is  a  head  called  the  "Scolex  head,"  sop- 
plied  with  soekeis  and  hooks,  adapted  to  laying  hold  of  toe 
muoona  membrane  of  the  intestines,  which,  when  effected, 
results  in  the  growth  of  those  s^menta  which  are  known  aa 
the  characttfistic  of  the  t^e-worm.  11m  acdex  head  is  now 
the  head  of  the  tape- worm,  and  the  segments  are  the  pro^oi- 
tides  whidi  continne  to  inerdb^  and  oventnslly  each 
segment  is  devetoped  into  a  sexual  beiflj^  containing  both 
the  male  and  finnale  oigans  of  generation,  and  tha  ^gs  an 
produced.  These  facts  nave  been  well  established  by  expa* 
rimenta  made  by  both  Vwi  Siebold  and  KUehemetster. 
Man  is  also  subject  to  the  attack  oi  cvatie  worm^  &&we- 
eoeeuf,  &c.jwhidi  attain  thdr  nuvtnre  deveh^ment  in  oiim 
•^'"v^l^  The  tum-wonna  of  the  lower  nn'"**1«  have  the 
same  uigin,  and  their  history  has  now  been  traced  in  a  laigo 
number  of  animals.  Other  ftnms  of  worms  have  been  found  to 
undeivo  similar  changes  in  their  larval  conditions.  The  com- 
mon fluke,  i^ch  is  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  of  sheep, 
commences  its  existence  as  a  Garcaria,  and  being  swallowed  by 
freak  water  molluaca  undenoes  a  farther  devewpment  befon 
it  mteis  the  stomach  of  the  sheep,  and  becomea  developed 
info  Uw  fluke  in  ita  Hver.  The  JWeUna  ^pMi^  a  mtle 
wana  found  in  the  musdes  of  man,  is  now  be&sttd  to  be 
the  early  stage  of  the  gnnrth  of  the  THeoetfMm  ^itfOr,  a 
veiy  frequMit  inh^itont  <tf  the  intestines  of  nisn.  Ilie 
matnn  and  immatura  forms  of  these  worms  found  in  man 
and  some  of  tha  loww  animai^  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
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The.  practical  conolasioD  to  which  these  researehes  lead,  is 
the  nefeuity  of  preveuting  the  introduction  into  the  ajatem 
of  the  «gga  and  immature  forma  of  tbeu  worma.  The  eggi  of 
$h«  wioos  fonas  of  tape-worms  which  produce  tho  cystic 
itatcB  of  the  womb  ara  introduced  into  the  itomaeh 
water,  aalada,  and  all  kinda  <tf  nncleanly  food.  The  cystic 
'woims  themselves  ara  fntrodncsd  through  the  medinm  of 
nw  or  partially  cooked  fleah,  especially  pod^  whidi  ahonld 
be  oarefollT  avoided. 

PICKERINO.  rToBKSHn&] 

PICOLINE.    rCbKMIBTET,  &  2.1 

PICRIC  ACID.   [Chemwtkt,  S.  2,1 

PICROTOXINE.  [CH»iraTBT,&a.l 

PICRYLE.  rCiaMUTKT,£'.2.1 

PICTON.   rCAWAD*.  5. 2.] 

PIETERMARITZBURG.  [Natii,  S.  %.} 

PIQEON  PEA  ifl  the  seed  of  the  plant  called  Linamu 
Cgtitm  Cajan^  and  by  De  CandoUe  Cajanue  hcolor  «ad 
V^iautu fiavut.  It  is  a  kind  of  pulse  bifbly  esteemed  by  all 
claasst  01  the  natives  of  Indi^  and  is  07  them  n^guded  as 
boldieg  the  third  xank  among  soch  artidea  ef  feedi 

PIGMENT.  [TissDV,  Oboakic,  a.  1.1 

PILOT-FISH.  rCaHTaoMonw.! 

PINDAR,  PETER.  [AVoloot,  Jon.] 

PINGUITE.  rMii«M«»T,jIl.] 

PIPE-FISH.    rSTHOMTHUMB,  £  2.1 

PIEOLICHENIN.  [CuMiarBr,  &  1.] 
PISCIS.  [FishJ 

PISSOPHANE.  CMmaEAMoT.  A  1.] 
PITCHBLENDE.  [UiiAKiDM.i 
PLACERVILLE.   tCAuioRMii.  8.  2.] 
PLACODINE.  rMiHBaALooT,  iS:  1.1 
PLAGIONITE.  tMi«sR*Loor,iS.f.3 
PLAICE.  rPu(iiioNicTu>«.l 

FUNTA  Genista.  roBmna.] 

PLASTEB  OP  PARIS.  rOTPSOv!] 

PI^TA,  LA.  STATES  OF.  The  historicil  aetifle  of 
the  Argmtine  Coi^fidaratim  has  been  broqght  down  to  1836 
[Puia,  La\  when  Rosas  had  been  creiued  governor,  or 
oaptain-gpneral,  with  almoet  dictatorial  power.  By  thia 
wrangement  the  provincial  govemment  of  Bowos  Ayres  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  temponiily  charged 
with  the  transaction  of  all  matters  ^tertsinuig  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  coofcderatien,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
its  bnaiueaa  with  foiei^  nations.  Bosas  had  previoody 
served  as  govenHx  and  captaiu-genezal  of  Buenos  Aytes  for 
the  Qsoal  term  of  three  years,  and  had  obtained  unrivalled 
ioflaeoce  in  that  province,  chieSy  throoKh  his  uilitary 
powers,  as  displayed  against  the  Indians.  His  decision  and 
energy  aecnred  tar  a  wbile  internal  peace,  and  the  provinces 
began  to  TBCOver  from  the  effscts  of  the  long  prevalent 
anarchy.  Bnt  crselty  and  despotism  marked  ms  sway  at 
homa>,  and  liis  uAitiai,  which  continnally  prompted  him  to 
endeavour  to  extend  bis  power  over  the  wh^  country 
watered  hf  the  Plata  and  the  Paranft,  led  him  into  Spates 
with  foreif  a  powers :  and  theve  ultimately  broo^t  alrant  his 
downfall,.  His  commercial  polity  had  for  its  object  to  secnxe 
to  Buenos  Ayres  the  monopoly  «if  the  trade  of  tne  Plata,  his 
political  policy  to  ol^tiun  a  like  territorial  snperiocity.  On 
the'  deetb  of  Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  he  rafosed  to 
wkaowledge  the  independence  of  fhak  power,  iiyufting  that 


it  «h«ild  join  the  AiflsBtide  CwifadeimtieB)  it  the  mow  tiae 

he  refused  to  allow  the  navigation  of  the  Parani  by  veesela 
bnmd  to  Faisfoa^.  Lope*,  the  new  dictator  of  Pazagoay, 
therefore  en  tared  mto  alUaucs  with  the  Band*  OriantaLnow 
galled  Umniav,  with  which  Rosas  was  at  war.  These 
powera  i^xpTied  for  assistance  to  BrariL  The  war  was  pio- 
lon^ed  until  the  whole  coontry  on  both  sides  of  the  Plata 
and  the  Parani  was  in  a  state  of  eonfnsion.  On  the  eamest 
appeal  of  the  merchants  and  others  intereeted,  Great  Britain 
volnsteered  her  mediation,  bat  it  was  rejeotad  by  Bens  who 
marched  bis  troops  within  a  few  miles  of  Monte  Videos 
which  his  fleet  at  the  same  tine  blockaded.  The  empenr 
ef  &anl  now  inteEfered,  and  sent  a  spedal  misnen  to  reqaest 
tile  intwpocition  ef  the  oonrta  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
&itidi  anii^reneh  govenouBts  in  Felmaiy,  184^  decided 
on  sanding  pleoipotentiarias  to  the  Plata  to  mr  their 
mediation,  and  to  announce  their  intention  to  nforoe  m  cat- 
satioB  of  hostilities  if  needful,  by  an  armed  intttrention. 
TIm  offer  was  rejected  by  Rosas,  bat  readily  accepted  by 
his  opponents.  The  united  fleet  of  England  and  France  at 
once  commenced  operations  b^  seiring  the  fleet  of  Bosas 
which  was  blockading  Monte  Video,  and  the  island  of  Martin 
Garcia  which  commands  the  entrances  of  the  Parani  and  the 
Uruguay.  The  harbour  of  Baenos  Ayres  was  at  the  sanw 
time  declared  under  blockade  and  the  combined  fleet  pn- 
pared  to  open  the  Paiw4  and  convoy  as  far  as  Crarientu 
any  merchaot  veawU  that  might  derire  to  aaeend  that  rini; 
Rosas  on  his  nert  made  haafy  pTeparations  to  iotereept  ths 
fleet  hf  ^entmg  batteries  with  parks  of  heavy  artilletj  at 
P«jnt  Obl^iado :  and  placing  three  strong  ehuH  aoeai  the 
river,  supported  by  21  vessds  and  10  fire-ship*.  On  Uw 
19th  of  November,  1846,  the  combined  fleet  coiudsting  e( 
eight  sailing  and  tbnw  steam  vessels  fatcoi  the  neasage  with 
trifling  loss  to  itself,  but  entirely  destroying  lie  batterias, 
and  congiderablv  injaring  the  army  of  Bosaa.  On  tbe  return 
of  the  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  110  vessels,  it  was  emeowitered 
Kt  San  Lorenao  by  a  very  powei^  battery  which  Bo«as  had 
ttected'in  aa  admirable  poaitioo,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
destn^ing  a  large  number  of  the  merchant  venela,  and  of 
crippling  the  naval  force.  The  battery  cammanded  the 
river,  ami  vas  diffioult  of  attack  by  the  steamers,  but  it  was 
<p«edily  silenced  by  a  rocket-lm^ule,  whidi  had  been  (be 
previous  night  secretly  landed  on  *  small  ialud  in  the  rivw: 
The  oombined  fleet  escapsd  witb  infling  lose,  the  rocket- 
brigade  lost  Bot  a  man ;  oat  foar  of  the  merchant  fwsds 
whwh,  throngh  wkilfol  pilotage,  ran  ashore,  were  burnt  ts 
prevMt  tkun  lalliag  into  the  hands  of  Rosas.  The  loss  te 
the  Argentine  amy  was  very  great  A^n  plenipotentiariss 
were  sent  out  1^  the  combined  powers,  bat  Bosaa  refused  to 
yield  I  and  England  withdrew  nom  tne  blockade  in  July, 

1848.  It  was  hovreTei  continued  by  Fiance  until  Jaanaiy, 

1849.  On  the  final  withdrawal  of  ue  two  great  powoa  ia 

1850.  Braxil  detenoined  on  active  interfsrenoe.  The  power 
of  Bosas,  essentially  despotic,  and  devoted  to  the  znainte- 
nsDoe  of  the  supremacy  of  Bnenoa  Ayres,  had  monovac 
become  intolerable  to  the  provinces  which  desired  a  &deal 
and  equal  noion.  Accordingly,  towards  the  doee  of  I860, 
Brazil,  Uni^ir,and  Facsgoay  entered  intQ  a  tnaty,to  whiA 
C4«iaitao  and  Entre  Rioe,  as  re^eaented  by  Oeoanl 
Urqniia,  became  parties,  by  which  they  bonnd  thmadvea  to 
etrntinpe  hostilities  until  they  had  effected  the  deposition  ef 
Boaas,  "  wboea  power  and  granny  "  th^  declared  te  be 
"  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  luq>piDeBs  of  this  part  sf 
the  world."  Early  in  the  niring  of  1801  a  Branliu  fleet 
blockaded  Buenps  A^res,  and  soon  after  an  Aneotine  lone 
commanded  by  Urqmza  creased  the  Unuuay.  xhe  etn^gle 
was  BOW  virteally  teaoinatad.  General  Oribe  who  coce- 
manded  the  amy  of  Bosas  in  Monte  Video,  made  a  sihow  ef 
resistance,  but  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  in  order  to  e«n- 
plete  his  arrangements  with  Urqniu,  and  he  soon  after 
capitulated.  His  soldiers  for  the  most  part  joined  the  arvy 
of  Urqqixa,who  at  the  head.i^a  force  amountiog  it  is  said  10 
70,000  men,  crossed  into  Baenos  Avres.  A  general  miffigt- 
ment  was  fought  m  the  idains  ^f  Monn,  February,  %,  1851, 
when  the  army  of  Bosaa  was  entirely  daleatad.  Boaaa,  wbe 
had  commanded  in  penmi,  succeeded  ia  esGMlu  bam  the 
field  ;  and,  in  the  dreaa  irf  a  peasimt,  he  reaoiea  in  aafety 
the  house  of  the  British  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres.  From 
thence,  with  his  daughter,  he  proceeded  on  "board  H.  M.'a 
steamer  Locust,  and  on  tiie  lOUi  of  Februaiy  sailed  in  flie 
Conflict  steamer  for  England. 

Bat  the  fall  of  the  t^raat  did  aet  l»iag  peace  to  the 
unhappy  aount^.  Ur^un,  by  thr-gat«iun  of  tha  pro- 
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Tteew  lufeemltlsd  ■!  tan  Nf«9luj  wh  InntUd  with  tlM 
ehisf  fomn.  and  amxrintod  Provirioaal  Dincter  ef  the 
Awnmu  ConMentum.  The  Chambnr  sf  BtpranntatiTM 
of  Bnaios  Aytm,  howmr,  daelmd  igKink  him,  and  pro- 
tMted  igtlmfe  the  proeeedis^  of  the  eoaventioB,  on  the 
ground  of  the  anperior  prlnl^jee  <3f  Bnenoe  Ayma  b^iig 
iMDaoed.  Urqvitt  disBolved  the  Ohamber,  and  uunmetuni 
broke  out.  Cirtl  war,  with  all  ita  aMraTated  evila,  sontimiad 
daring  1898 ;  hot  od  the  90th  of  Deeember,  the  aepa* 
Tation  of  Bnenoa  Aym  from  the  other  states  of  the  Atgeatine 
Coofedemtion  waa  aettlsd  by  treaty  ;  and  it  has  ainoi  been 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  state  by  the  principal 
goremments  of  America  and  Earope.  The  repablic  of 
Bnenos  Ayres  is  briefiy  described  under  Plata,  La,  as  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  capital 
inty  ii  described  onder  BusNob  ATSxa-  Satk  NicoIm  a»  lot 
ArrejHn,  Uie  city  next  in  size  and  importance,  stands  on 
VA  gronnd  on  flu  right  bank  of  the  Parang  aboot  100 
mues  Nyr.  from  Boenoa  Ayrea,  ud  lias  a  po]mhition  of 
about  8000.  Tba  other  town*  are  enapaxatiTeh-  amall. 

FLATANACE^f  PUumBj  a  natural  order  Exogenoos 
Plants.  Theapeeiea  are  amentirvooa  treea  orshruba,  iritb 
alternate  deciduous  palmate  or  toothed  sUpuIate  leaves,  and 
nniaexual  naked  floweia  in  globose  catkins.  The  barren 
flowers  with  stamens  ahule,-  mixed  with  scales.  Fertile 
flowers  with  ovaiy  1-celle^  style  thick  and  aubalate.  OToIea 
1-2,  ortbotropal ;  suspended.  Nats  clavate,  with  a  pert&s- 
tant  style.  Seeds  osoally  solitary  and  albuminous ;  radicle 
inferior.  They  are  natives  of  the  Levant  and  North  America 
ehiefly.  They  are  flue  trees,  but  th«K  timber  ia  not 
durable. 

There  ia  but  one  genua  {Platama)  in  the  order  and  six 
meoiee.  [Pum.]        fuaily  naamUM  Jfiwr^tttm  Mid 

PLATYSTBRNON.  [TownnnB.] 

PLEADING,  AT  LAW  and  IN  EQUITY.  AlthMifh 
modem  Statntea  have  made  sereial  alterations  in  the  pro- 
cedore  of  the  Superior  Courts  both  of  Law  and  Equity,  the 
outline  of  the  system  of  pleading  in  use  in  these  Courts, 
which  is  given  under  Plkadiho.  vol,  xviB.,  p.  £45,  tej., 
ia  still  sttbetantially  accurate.  The  more  important  changes 
effected  in  the  procedure  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  have 
been  mentioned  under  Abatsmbnt  [iS*.  3],  iHjmtonoR  {&  S], 
and  MAHDAMtra  [S.  3] ;  those  ia  the  Court  of  Chancery 
under  Equitt  [S.  Sj.  It  hiay  be  added  here  that  the  ayatem 
of  pleading  devised  for  the  new  Courts  of  Probate  and 
Divorce,  ia  of  the  nature  of  that  now  in  use  in  the  Coorta  of 
Common  Law. 

PiXJCABIA,  a  genua  of  Planta  belonging  to  the  alUanoe 
Afyaht,  the  wder  Ceramiaeta.  and  the  anb-order  i^R&nv- 
ceeaeer.  One  of  tite  apecies,  P.  £«JMMjke«w^  is  called 
GorsieaD  Hoaa,  and  haa  a  oossiderable  reputation  as  a  ver- 
mifiuie.   It  ia  a  native  of  the  Meditenanean. 

pTuMBO-CALCITE.  [MuoitALOQT,  S.  1.1 

PLUNKETT,  WILLIAM  CONYNGHAM,  nasr  Loan 
Plunxktt,  of  Newton,  County  Cork,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hnnkett,  a  FMabyterian  miniatw  at  Ennis- 
kUlen,  in  which  town  his  son  William  waa  bom  in  July  1764. 
Having  some  aoraples  as  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  elder  Plonkett  removed  to  Dublin,  when  he 
became  minister  of  the  Strand-Street  chapd.  His  ddest  son 
practised  for  many  yean  as  a  physician  in  that  metropolii, 
and  bequeaUied  to  his  brother  a  large  library  and  a  consider- 
able fortnne.  William  was  still  a  boy  when  faia  father  died, 
leaving  the  care  of  his  family  to  the  piety  and  leal  of  hia 
ooDgr^atiou.  Hia  dying  request  waa  not  &  yain,  and  the 
aona  received  by  their  aseietance  a  good  educatioa.  WilHam 
-was  BMit  to  Trinity  College,  Dnblin,  where  he  obtained  a 
achoilanhip  and  a  degree,  and  where  he  waa  the  fiiend  and 
contemporary  of  the  Iste  Dr.  Magee,  arehbiahop  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Plunkett  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1787.  He  had  already 
gained  some  reputation  by  his  speeebes  delivered  in  tlie 
debating  club  of  the  univenity,  then  known  aa  the  Historical 
Bocie^ ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Charlemont  soon  afterwards 
introduced  him  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  aa  member  for  the 
iMKongh  from  which  he  derived  hia  title. 

Mr.  Plonkett  commenced  his  poblic  career  bold  and 
sarcastic  oiatonr,  reserving  himsw  almost  entirely  for  great 
occasions.  Hence  his  name  is  but  little  assedated 
witih  the  every  day  bnsiness  of  l^ialation ;  the  fame  which 
lie  acquired  in  the  Iriih  Honae  of  Conunona  ia  principidly 
connected  wi^  the  leal  with  lAich  he  opposed  the  le^nativa 
Vtim  in  1800.  The  vehnaeat  ontmy  with  whioh  be  d»- 


wnaMed  tka  ndnialry  ob  tins  occBdosy  mwad  Qm  maaaa  <tf 
increasing  hia  professloml  sngaflements  u  the  Iriafa  oonrta  of 
law.  Hia  inoanie  now  leaa  impidly,  and  with  Its  proeesda  he 
T^taid,  with  liberal  iaterest,  the  omtiihutions  ef  Ida  &tluK% 
eoagr^atioa  which  had  beea  the  means  of  oiaWu  kiln  to 
get  a  atari  in  liffc  Aboat  the  anaa  tiaia  he  maniea  Catha- 
rine, only  dau^tw  of  Joha  M'Causland,  Eaq.,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  ooant^  of  Donegal  ia  fonr  successive  parliamenta. 
When  the  rebellion  of  l?d8  broke  out,  Mr.  Pluukeitgave  the 
aid  of  his  profesnioaal  talents  to  its  viotims,  and  indeed 
was  at  one  time  ao  intimate  with  ^bert  Emmett  and  hia 
aaaomates,  that  he  was  more  than  once  pnbliely  accused  ef 
being  coneemed  in  their  nnbai^  proeeedings.  The  aooo- 
aation  however  waa  ahown  to  be  unrounded. 

In  1S09  he  waa  i^pointed  solioitor-ieaeral  for  Ireland, 
from  wliich  post  he  was  promoted  in  1800  to  that  of  attorney- 
general  la  the  following  year  the  Whigs,  with  Lord  Orea- 
viile  at  their  head,  oane  uto  effio^  aad  he  determiaod  to 
threw  ia  hia  let  with  titen.  Accordingly  he  retained  the 
attoflney-geaaialahip  aader  th^  admiaistntioa.  wluaa  wellp 
known  nawa  offend  an  opportnai^  fur  the  Oathdio  Amk»- 
datioB  to  preaa  apon  tbdr  notiee  the  importance  of  granting 
Roman  Catholic  emaneipatioh.  Of  this  snbjeot,  Mr.  Plunkett 
was  alwm  an  able  and  enentatae  advoeste.  The  death  at  ICr. 
FoK  having  broken  ap  Che  Qrsaville  adminiatiatioit  ia  180T, 
Mr.  Plunkett  retired,  and  applied  himself -to  the  pursait  of 
ohanoery  practice  with  anch  uccess,  that  for  several  years 
he  waa  engaged  as  leei^  eounael  in  lUmoat  every  imp<niBat 
Irish  chauoary  aai^  aad  i^iiay  aeoaaralated  a  laqje 
fortniu. 

Mr.  Plunkett  firat  anteped  the'.Britiah  House  of  ConuBons 
ia  1807  as  member  for  Midhurat,'  In  1618  he  was  Netted  to 
lapreauit  the  Uaivetaity  of  Dublia,  which  at  that  time 
letaned  oaly  a  tfagle  meaiber ;  and  he  wm  re-elected  in 
16ia  Of  hu  first  ^eedi  in  the  Honae  of  Commeas,  lAaA 
at  oace  seeared  for  him  a  high  reputation,  Mr.  Ouniag 
aflirmed,  that  it  brought  back  the  days  of  Burke  and  Pitt, 
of  Fox  and  Sheridan.  In  1622  a  number  of  ministstiii 
dungea  took  place  on  the  death  of  the  Harqnis  ef  Londoa- 
deny,  ad  among  others  Mr.  Plonkett  was  re>iuQpointed 
attomey-ceneml  lor  Ireland,  the  late  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
being  tord^lieoienant,  and  in  that  capad^  as  was  engaged  to 
praseeato  oa  behalf  of  the  crown  a  large  namber  of  the 
Dnblin  Orangemen,  and  of  the  insurgents  in  the  soatii  of  Ire- 
land. Early  in  1697  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  appoint  ilr. 
Plunkett  master  of  the  roUa  in  Englutd,  but  the  intention 
waa  ultimately  abandoned.  In  the  following  June  however 
he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  lord  chief-justice  of  the  eonk- 
mon  pleaa  in  Ireland,  and  oraated  a  ^eer  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  held  tha  cUef'jaaticesihip  for  tiivee  ^eara,  and 
resigaed  it  at  the  downisll  of  the  WeUingtoa  admmiatiatioa. 
Hia  jodidal  eamar  waa  not  marked  by  any  mat  brilliant  or 
aaeeosa,  which  indeed  there  were  ao  remanuble  or  stiniag 
eventa  to  call  forth.  But  it  waa  otherwiae  ia  the  Engli£ 
House  of  Lords,  where  ha  aat  by  the  Doke  of  WeUiogton,  at 
his  Grace's  especial  request,  to  advise  with  him  at  every  step 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  of  which  he  *  toSK 
charge '  in  ita  paaaage  through  Uie  Upper  House. 

With  ihe  passing  of  this  measure  the  political  career  ef 
Lord  Plunkett  may  be  'aaid  to  have  closed,  though  he  was 
ai^inted  Lord  Chanoellor  of  Ireland  by  the  minirtiy  of  Earl 
(Sttf  at  the  dose  of  1830.  Una  post  he  occupied  for  eleven 
years,  with  the  brief  interval  of  a  few  monthi  in  1694^, 
daring  v^ch  il»  eeals  were  hdd  if  Sir  Edward  8itgd«i 
(aowXord  Bt.  Leonarda).  He  nittmauly  only  resigaed  flu 
chaimelloiBhip  a  fawmnitha  before  the  vamefai  of  the  liberal 
adnimstraticB  (tf  Lord  Melboame  ftom  o£Bce  fat  1841,  when 
he  was  indnced  to  resign  in  order  to  make  way  for  Lovd 
Oampbell.  During  his  later  years  Lord  nunkett  had  almost 
wholly  retired  from  political  ufe,  and  indeed  for  several  years 
before  hia  death  he  had  act  eome  over  to  England  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  Hoose  of  Xiords,  but  nient  his  deeHniog  daya 
in  the  anj<mnait  of  the  eodety  of  his  family  and  private 
friends,  at  hia  country  villa  near  Bray,  where  he  died  on  the 
4th  of  January  1664.  Hia  eldest  son,  nowaecnid  Lord  Plaa- 
kett,  is  also  Bishop  of  Tnam. 

On  the  whole,  nature  waa  bountifnl  to  Lord  Plonkett,  and 
aoddent  fovoured  him  at  almost  every  st^  of  his  long  and 
brilliant  career.  He  waa  dx^-six  yean  of  when  he  took 
hia  seat  ia  the  Iririi  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  eoald  watcAr 
be  expeeted  that  as  ohaaeellor  he  could  add  maeh  to  hu 
previous  fome.  Htt  npatatfoa  dwt  apwuds  fnjh  a  narrow 
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Ihef  Moiied  the  tuqiuUfiad  ^^ose  of  ia  eontemponzieii, 
and  ln>  iianu  ii  itill  foreaioit  unong  the  ortton  of  the  19th 
eentniy.  Bat  the  graai  princiijei  of  I^itliticai,  which  men 
leak  nd  find  in  the  tpeechea  of  Pitt  and  Barice,  are 
'•eldoiB  met  with  in  the  ataitling  oiationi  of  Lord  Flonkstt. 
■He  ooold  hixdl^-  be  called  a  statenan— eeaieehr  even  a 
■Bund  or  expenenoad  siaetical  poUtidin;  and  wan  weve 
.aU«c  jndgaa  and  mm  leaned  men  than  himaelf  among  hi* 
Imthzan  on  the  Irish  bench,  though  pmbably  there  wen 
none  of  eqoal  powers  of  native  eloqnence. 

FOE,  EDGAR  ALLAN>  wai  bom  at  BaLtimore,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Jannaiy  181i.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  fsmilr,  hnt  his  father  and  mother,  "mbo  had  become 
strolling  j&jetif  having  died  when  he  was  qnite  a  child,  he 
was  ado[rted  by  a  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
had  known  his  father,  and  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
tzeated  him  aa  his  sod.  In  1816  Mr.  and  Mia.  Allan  brought 
.  him  to  Endand,  where  he  was  put  to  school  at  Stoke  New- 
ington.  He  retamed  to  America  in  163S,  was  first  placed 
.  in  an  academy  at  Richmond,  in  Vir^nia,  and  thence  sent  to 
thanniversity  of  Charlottesrille  in  the  same  state.  At  all 
these  places  of  iaatnetion  his  progress  was  rapid,  and  he 
.  held  a  high  zank  as  a  scholar,  Imt  his  extimguKe  was  so 
great,  and  his  condtwt  so  lioaniiona,  that  he  was  expelled 
.from  the  oniTexKiy.  He  ntnined  home,  and  on  Hr.  Allan 
tefajdng'  to  hoaonr  some  of  his  drafts  f<»r  gamUing  debts 
iacnrred  at  the  QniverBity,  he  wrote  a  sating  and  abusive 
letter  to  his  benefiictor,  len  the  honse^  and  set  off  to  Oreece 
to  help  to  free  that  land  from  the  tynonyof  the  Turks.  He 
never  reached  Oreece,  but  a^  wandering  aboat  Europe  for 
nearly  a  year,  he  arrived  at  St  Petenbug;  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  a  dmnken  riot,  was  rescued  by  the 
-  intervention  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him 
aent  back  to  America.  His  old  patron  wdcomed  him  nome, 
and  as  he  now  expressed  a  deajie  to  adopt  the  milttaiy  pro- 
.  feisionj  be  procnred  him  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  in  the 
.  Military  Academy  at  Westpoint  in  New  York.  Hen,  after 
.  a  abort  pwiod  of  aasidnona  audicatiott,  hia  old  hahita  retained, 
and  within  a  twdvemooth  be  was  cashiered  for  inanbordi* 
natim  and  dmnkenness.  He  ntnmed  to  Mr.  AUan  at  Rich- 
mond, who  again  received  him  with  kindness,  bnt  that  sentle- 
man  having  matried  a  second  wife,  Foe  satirised  both  him 
and  his  win  ao  severely  that  he  was  finved  to  quit  that  place 
of  refuge,  nor  would  Mr.  Allan  ever  see  him  again  or  assist 
him  any  further.  {j[e  had  by  this  time  pnblished  a  ttnall 
,  Tolome  of  jpoems,  and  from  the  favonnMe  recq)tion  ther 
had  met  with,  be  thought  he  might  support  himself  by  his 
pen.  He  failed,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  From 
this  sitnaticai  he  was  rescued  by  some  military  friends  he  had 
made  at  Wertpoint,  who  procured  bis  releaae.  He  again 
had  reconm  to  his  pen,  and  this  time  with  more  success. 
He  beeasM  eooneeted  wHh  various  magazines  and  other 
poiodieal  wot)^  with  aome  as  conlrihator.  and  with  othen 
aaeditwr;  bnt  his  iii^pilar habiu ctmstantljr prevented  the 
engagements  being  permanent  He  followed  this  course  at 
Baltimore,  Viiginu,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Tork,  when  he 
amved  in  1844.  His  undoubted  talent  nnfiuUngly  procured 
him  emploirnwid,  while  his  intemperate  and  immoral  habits 
«s  necessarily  oeeasimied  his  dismissal  In  1848  he  gave  a 
aeries  of  lectures  in  New  Toj^  on  the  universe,  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  work  entitled  '  Enreka,  a  Prose 
Poem.'  In  the  autumn  of  1648  he  joiiied  a  temperance 
society,  bnt  this  could  not  save  him.  He  went  in  1849  to 
Virginia  to  deliver  lectures,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  he 
aet  out  on  his  ntum  to  New  Tork.  At  Baltimore  he  met 
with  aome  acquaintances,  who  invited  him  to  drink ;  be 
Ingot  his  pledge,  became  ao  nUerly  intoxicated  that  he  was 
ncked  up  in  the  street,  cairied  to  a  hospital,  and  died  the 
&II0WUW  day,  October  7th,  16«8.  Hia  works,  aa  may  be 
auppoaed  from  the  previous  aketch,  conaiat  wlwUy  of  short 

Swcea.  Hewanted  the  steadhwss  and  penevennoe  to  pra- 
nce anything  worthy  of  his  genius ;  but  they  exhibit  m  a 
ranarkable  degree  the  possession  of  faculties  of  a  high  order. 
In  his  tales  there  ia  magnificence  of  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion ;  a  remarkable  display  of  analytical  power,  though 
wasted  upon  trivial  subjects ;  a  love  and  an  acute  observation 
of  nature,  and  an  adnuration  of  the  beautiful,  which  it  is 
remarkable  in  such  a  man  never  descends  into  the  sensuous ; 
considerable  humour,  and  a  g^tly  and  mystical  sublimity 
in  some  of  hia  fictions  that  is  deeply  impressive.  In  his 
poetry  he  is  tender  and  melodioos,  with  great  command  of 
^guage :  and  in  eenveraation  he  is  deseribed  as  having  been 
higUy  eloquent,  but  irritahla  and  aarcaitic  Then  an  Inr 


mon  atriking  inataaeea  of.  panmtad  talent,  sod  puso^ 
advantages  thrown  away,  than  that  of  I4ai  Poe. 
mnall  volumse  of  tales  ana  one  of  poetry,  bea^  the '  Emdi' 
already  mentioned,  an  all  that  remain  of  him. 

POLAND.  The  Emperor  of  Rnana,  by  a  vlciae,  diU 
Ai^Sl,  1844,  dMdef  Fidand  into  fin  gnrn^a, 
ehuiTC  of  the  dHj  of  Wanaw,  ythoA  an  gnnMd  in  fti 
■ame  aunner  aa  tha  other  pirovineea  of  the  enpin,  nd 
having  a  military  and  a  civil  govonor.  The  fslIinnngtiHi 
diowa  the  area  and  popolatim  of  tha  jmuA  ^iUm 
aoooidiiig  to  tho  oflcial  retuu     the  jnu  18S1  >- 
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POLAR  COUNTRIES  AND  SEAS.  Thscontiieiai 
seas  which  lie  between  the  northern  coasts  of  America  md 
the  North  Pole  an  noticed  in  the  article  Noith-Wsst  Pu- 
8A0B,  S.  S  ;  those  which  are  situated  on  the  other  lidei  of  tti 
North  Pole  an  described  under  their  reqwctiTe  uma. 
[GtsxMUKD;  IcBumt;  SnTzaiaoKN;  Nota  Zbhbu;  Sh 
BBRiA.]  It  only  remuns  to  notice  certain  conditjont  of  the 
countries  and  seas  which  surround  the  North  Pole.  The 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  seu  nnoadiBi 
the  South  Pole  are  narrated  in  the  artide  Soan  Poui 

CoDRTUn. 

The  aeu  whteh  surround  the  North  and  South  KSam 
named  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  North  Polar  Sea,  and  tb«  Aot- 
arctic  Ocean,  or  South  Polar  Sea. '  The  two  aeeua  ut 
bounded  by  two  imaginaiy  circles  which  surround  the  doU 
at  about  66"  SO*  N.  lat.  and  66*  S.  Ut.  At  tht  Pohi 
themselves  then  is  only  one  day  of  dx  mouths,  dnriif  vbdt 
the  sun  never  sets,  and  one  night  of  six  month),  when  tk 
son  never  rises.  In  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  Pohc 
Circtee  and  the  Poles  the  quantities  of  continnoiu  dtj 
continuous  night  vary  accoraing  to  the  distances  fiom  tiw 
Poles.  Thus,  at  the  north  point  of  Nova  Zembls,  75"  N. 
lat.,  there  is  uninterrupted  light  frum  May  Ist  to  August  l!di, 
and  uninterrupted  darkness  from  November  8th  to  FebniiiT 
9th.  At  tiie  Arctic  Cirde  the  greatest  length  of  cwtinBW 
light  is  S4  houn  at  tha  anmmer  aoUtace,  or  MidsaniDerV 
Itay,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  Antarctic  Circle,  tk 
ann  ia  S4  honn  below  the  n<»izon;  hnd  therevenesttiie 
opposite  aeaaons  of  the  year.  The  general  coldnen  of 
Polar  Regions  arises  from  the  son's  rays  atrikiw  the 
obliquely,  as  at  the  equator  the  heat  isprodnoed^  the  no^ 
rays  falling  upon  the  earth  vertically. 

The  two  great  continents  of  the  Northern  HemiiplMR 
terminate  towards  the  North  Pole  near  70°  N.  lat^  vUii 
paxaUel  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  general  bonndu^- 
une  of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  The  lands  comiwised  viwn 
this  polar  basin,  beades  the  northern  shores  of  Europe,  An, 
and  America,  include  the  northern  parts  of  Greenhnd  ai 
Nova  Zambia,  the  islands  of  Spitzbei]^D,  the  Liskdm 
Islands,  and  the  great  mass  of  islands  which  lie  oppodte  to 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britidi  America.  The  North  PoIk 
Sea  has  mly  one  entnnee  from  the  Faoifie  Ocsaii|i? 
Behiing*a  Stnit,  the  narrowest  part  of  which,  betweeu  w 
Cape  and  Priniee  of  Wales  Cape,  is  only  about  18 
across.  From  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  besides  the  eieat  entnat* 
by  the  Spitzbeigen  Seas,  it  ia  now  known  ttut  then  in 
entrances  by  Smith's  Sound  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  tht 
Wellington  Channel  from  Barrow's  Strait 

A  large  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  constantiy  Sm 
with  extensive  fields  and  moving  masses  of  thick  and  im- 
penetrable ice.  This  portion  seems  to  extend  roand  UK 
Pole  at  variable  distances  from  the  shores  of  Siberia,  R^>^ 
America,  and  British  America.  In  an  easterly  directioo  » 
extends  from  the  north  point  of  Nora  Zembla  to  the  wntoo 
side  of  Melville  Island.  Her^  the  navigation  westward  q 
Barrow's  Strait  ceases,  the  *paclki(^'  as  it  ia  eallad,iti- 
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BentiDB  an  impaas&ble  barrier.  On  enteriog  tha  Arctic  Ocean 
from  tfia  Pacific  through  Behring'a  Strait,  the  mMt  daring 
and  a^Eilful  naTigators  lutve  not  been  able  to  penetrate  much 
&rtheE  in  a  nortiiem  direction  than  70*  N.  lat  Captain 
Cook,  in  hia  last  voyage,  after  passing  through  Behring's 
Strait,  suled  as  far  westward  as  North  Cape,  180'  W.  long. ; 
but  here  Uie  masses  of  ice  prevented  any  hrther  advance. 
If  the  navigator,  after  pasung  through  Behring'a  Strait,  tnms 
eastvard,  be  findi,  in  lammer,  between  the  American  ahwea 
and  Uie  padt-iee^  a  narrow  pasaage  mneh  enennibend  with 
Iwoken  loe,  aqd  majr  thas  with  aome  dlffiealty  reach  the 
most  north-eastern  point  of  the  Ameiiean  continent;  or, 
having  reached  Baring  Island, ma^ tun  awthwiid  aadtijto 
accomplish  the  North- West  Paniga  1^  followbig  «ther  of 
the  traclu  of  Captain  M'Clare. 

The  great  entrance  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Spitzbe^n 
Seaa  is  not  attended  with  mnoh  difficolty.  Ships  sail  every 
jear  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Archangel,  and 
must  necessarily  pass  round  North  C^pe,  71°  10'  N.  lat.; 
other  vesaels  proceed  annnally  to  fish  for  whalea,  which  they 
never  expect  to  tske  sooth  of  about  76"  N.  lat ;  and  others 
much  smaller  go  every  year  from  Hammerfest  and  other 

EUcea  to  fish  for  walruses  along  the  western  shores  of  Spitx- 
ergen.  fiarenti,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  'lCd4  and  Ifi96, 
traced  the  wester^  shores  of  Nova  ZunUa  aa  £tf  as  North 
Cape,  7ff°  N.  lat.;  and  the  Kmnan  nsvigatH-  Ztwolka,  who 
in  1^6  surveyed  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  fbond  no  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  the  western  coast  to  Cape  Nassau,  and  even 
the  eastern  coast  to  61°  E.  long. ;  bat  impenetrable  masses 
of  ice  prevented  his  advance  farther  to  the  east. 

The  greater  or  less  severi^  of  cold  in  the  Arctic  Seas 
seems  to  depend  more  on  drcumstances  of  locality  than  on 
the  degrees  of  latitude.  Thus,  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Polar  Basin,  the  navigation,  as  has  been  shown,  is  open  as 
tax  as  80°  N.  lat. ;  on  the  Asiatic  ude  it  is  generally  closed 
by  masses  of  ice ;  on  the  American  side  the  coM  is  very 
severe,  and  the  navigation  everywhere  difficult  and  in  many 
parts  dangerous.  At  North^Cape,  in  Europe,  71°  lO'  N.  lat., 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  32"  Fahr. ;  at  Bear 
Island  (Cheny  Island^,  between  North  Cape  and  Spitsbergen, 
70*  30*  N*  lat.,  the  nuldneas  of  the  dioiate  la  extrawdinary  ; 
bnt  opposite  the  coasts  (tf  Kberia,  &rther  to  the  east,  Uie 
floating  masses  of  ice  render  the  navigation  so  dangeroos  that 
some  portions  of  the  coast-line  have  not  been  snrveyed.  This 
tract  includes  the  most  northern  point  of  Siberia,  Cape  Severe 
(Severo  Vostochinii  Noss).  In  this  part  of  the  Polar  Basin  are 
the  tJakehov  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  named  KotelnoT 
Fadeibkot,  New  Siberia,  and  I^akehov.  They  are  aitnated 
between  73°  and  76°  N.  lat.  On  these  islands  the  snow  does 
not  entirely  melt  even  in  summer,  and  there  is  no  vegetation 
whatever.  Along  these  coasts  of  Siberia  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  in  winter  the  large  body  of  the  sea  is  free  from 
ice  at  certain  distances  from  the  shore.  North  of  New  Siberia 
and  Eotelno!  the  distance  is  less  than  SO  miles.  Farther 
east  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  coast  Near  165**  £,  long,  it 
is  about  170  miles  distant;  but  between  176"  and  ISO"  E. 
long^  opposite  Cape  Yacan,  it  is  only  about  4  miles  distant 
At  Ustyansk,  in  Siberia,  near  th^  mouth  of  the  rivet  Yana, 
70°  65'  N.  lat,  the  mean  temperatnre  of  the  jeta  is  only  4* 
Fahr.  At  Winter  Island,  on  tiie  north-eastern  coast  of 
America,  in  66°  11'  N.  lat,  83"  30'  W.  long.,  the  mean 
annual  temperatnre  is  not  more  than  7°  Fshr.,  while  on  the 
south  shore  of  Melville  Island,  about  74"  N,  lat,  the  mer- 
cury of  the  thermometer  is  frozen  every  winter  during  four 
Qt  five  months. 

That  there  is  a  great  sea  comparatively  nniqcumbered  with 
ice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  and  perhaps  flowing 
over  it,  seems  to  have  been  rendered  probable  by  many  facta 
and  drcumstances.  Barentz,  in  1594,  remarked,  "  as  soon  as 
we  made  from  the  land  [Nova  Zembla]  and  put  more  into 
the  sea,  although  it  was  mneh  farther  northward,  presenUy 
we  felt  mora  warmth.*'  Cwtain  Parry,  In  his  atteiwt  to 
reach  the  T^orth  Pole  in  1887,  leaving  his  ship,  the  Heda, 
moored  in  a  bay  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  party  over  the  ice,  dragging  the  boats  and 
sledges  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose.  On 
July  27th  they  reached  SSP  45'  N.  lat,  19"  E.  lone., 
when,  the  season  being  far  advanced,  and  finding  that  the 
ice  over  which  they  were  travelling  northward  was  itself 
drifting  southward,  they  relinquished  their  attempt,  and  com- 
menced their  retunt-joumey.  On  August  ISth  Uisy  reached 
Little  Table  Island,  or  rather  a  rock  north  of  it,  which  Cap- 
tain Parry  named  Ross's  Islet,  and  which  is  the  ftrthest  lad 


known  in  the  northern  hemirohere ;  it  is  in  80"  47'  3<ri7, 
lat,  20°  24'  B.  Ions.  Captam  Parr^  and  his  party  were 
absent  from  the  Hecla  61  days,  the  distance  traversed  being 
654  miles.  On  July  16th,  being  then  in  62"  17'  N.  lat.,  it 
runed  inceasanUy  for  21  hours.  On  July  16th  the  tempera- 
ture was  37^  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  "In  the  evening  it  was 
BO  warm  in  the  son,  though  the  temperature  in  the  shade  was 
only  35°  that  the  tar  vras  running  out  of  the  seams  of  the 
boats.**  They  fonnd  the  ice  everywhere  broken,'  but  most  so 
when  they  wen  farthest  north.  After  the  middle  of  Jnly 
no  ice  entered  the  biqr  when  the  Heda  wss  momvd,  and 
for  sraie  weeks  aftsrwaxds  not  a  j^ce  was  seen  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  mrther  confirmation  of  there  being  a  great  sea  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  it  may  be  stated  &t  Sr  Edward 
Belcher  saw  an  extenidve  sea  with  little  ice  north  of  the 
WellinRton  Channel,  as  did  also  Captain  Penny  north-west 
of  the  Victoria  Channel :  that  Captain  Inglefield  saw  a  great 
sea  north-east  of  Whale  Sound,  near  the  head  of  BuBn*a 
Bay,  and  also  north  of  Smith's  Soond,  whicli  is  an  ontiet  into 
the  Polar  Basin  from  the  bead  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  same 
extensive  open  sea  was  seen  by  Dr.  Kane  from  a  position 
still  further  north  of  Smith's  Sound  than  that  whidi  was 
attained  Irr  Captain  Inglefield. 

Tha  difnrenee  ^  temperatnre  between  the  north-western 
shores  of  Earojpe  and  tbe  north-caston  Acres  <tf  America 
seems  to  beowiiw  totwo  main  cansee-^the  Gnlf-Stieun,  and 
the  drifting  .of  the  ice-masses  from  the  shores  of  Siberia. 
The  Uulf-Stream  is  a  great  warm  enirsnt  many  miles  in 
width,  which  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  from  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  across  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  by  the 
British  Islands  and  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  penetrates  the 
Polar  Sea  as  &r  as  the  northern  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and 
Nova  Zambia,  flere  in  the  spring  it  meets  the  powerful 
current  caused  by  the  breakins-np  of  the  ice  in  toe  great 
rivers  of  Siberia.  As  this  vast  body  of  water  and  broken  ice 
advances  towards  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbeigen 
the  Oolf-Stream  opposes  its  hrther  pn^ress-  south  and  gives 
it  a  direction  westward,  so  that  it  passes  by  East  Greenland 
and  Iceland,  and  reaches  the  shores  of  America  and  New- 
foundland, where  the  masses  of  floating  loe  (sometimes  miles 
in  length  and  of  great  thidmess)  deKend  iji  the  spring  as 
low  as  40°  N.  lat  On  the  coast  of  Norway,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  as  &r  as  71*  N,  lat,  not  a  piece  of  ^ift-ioe  is  ever 
seen. 

The  conntries  which  surround  the  North  Pole  generally 
sfford  an  abundant  supply  of  aninml  food,  crauistiiig  of  the 
walrus,  the  polar  bear,  the  moose-deer,  the  rein-^er,  the 
wolf,  the  polar  hare,  and  the  seal.  The  number  of  aquatic 
birds  is  very  large,  and  variona  kinds  .of  fish  are  in  great 
abundance. 

POLEVOY,  NIKOLAY  ALEXIEVICH,  one  of  the  few 
distinguished  authors  whom  Siberia  has  yet  produced,  was 
bom  on  the  S2nd  of  June  (old  style)  1796,  at  Irkutsk.  His 
bther,  who  was  descended  from  an  adventurous 'family  of 
merehanta,  settled  for  some  generations  Korsk,  where  the 
names  of  Polevc^  and  Golikov  are  excessively  eommon,  had 
been  left  an  orphan  at  tiie  age  of  thirteen,  and  sent  to 
Tobolsk  in  the  employ  of  a  xelatim  of  ^e  name  of  OoUkor. 
Most  of  the  elder  Polevoy's  life  was  ment  in  commerdal  en- 
terprises in  Siberia,  and  at  one  time  he  had  the  prospect  of 
making  a  fortune  by  establishing  a  new  company  for  com- 
merce with  Russian  America,  but  the  nnion  of  tne  two  dd 
companies  emshed  the  plan.  In  1805  he  set  up  a  manufac- 
tory of  earthenware  at  Irkutsk,  and  "  he  usedj'J^says  his  son, 
"  to  pronounce  with  enthusiasm  the  name  of 'Wedgwood.** 
In  assisting  in  the  business  of  this  manufactory,  and  of  a 
brandy  distillery  with  which  his  father  was  also  connected, 
the  early  years  of  Polevoy  were  passed.  He  never  apparently 
received  any  schooling;  he  learned  to  read  from  an  elder 
uster  at  six  Tears  old ;  at  n^t  he  need  to  read  alond  to  his 
mother  novels,  and  to  nis  faUaer  tha  Bible,  and  the '  Moseow 
News,'  and  at  ten  he  asnsted  his  father  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  amnsed  himself  by  composing  a  manuscript  news- 
paper [in  imitation  of  the  *  Moscow  News  *  ('  Moskovskiya 
Viedomosti  *),  which  he  called  the  '  Asiatic  News'  ('  Aziyat- 
skiya  Viedomosti ').  The  father  wag  in  the  habit  of  boast- 
ing of  his  relation  the  historian  Golikov.  who  had  written  a 
history  of  Peter  the  Great  in  thirt}^  volumes,  and  the  boy 
formed  the  singular  project  of  writing  additions  to  a  work 
already  so  voluminous.  He  also  tried  bis  hand  at  composing 
plays,  and  produced  a  drama,  *  The  Marriage  of  the  Tiar 
Alexis  Mikhailovich,*  and  a  ti-«g^^^^a84,:Jlfl^\fif 
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Bourbon.*  "  At  lut,"  nja  Polevoy  In  the  kntobiooraphy 
prefixed  to  bis '  Ocherld  Rosskoy  Littentanii,*  pabliihed  in 
1839,  "  I  became  toy  father's  wafkiojj  dictionaty  in  geography 
and  history,  for  my  memory  at  that  time  was  each  ai  I  have 
never  met  with  in  anybody  else.  To  learn  by  heart  a  wbole 
tragedy  coet  me  nothing.  In  a  word,  if  I  must  describe  my 
mental  progress  up  to  the  year  1811,  it  was  this;  I  had  read 
about  a  thoosand  volamei  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  and  remem- 
bered all  that  I  read  from  the  versee  of  Eanmun,  and  the 
•rtielM  in  the  '  Conrier  of  Eanm '  (a  Russian  Maganae),  to 
the  Chronolo^cal  Tables  and  tho  Bible,  from  which  I  coud 
repeat  whole  chapters  by  heart  I  was  known  in  the  town 
of  Irkutsk  aa '  the  wonderfal  boy,*  with  whom  the  governor 
himself  naed  to  converse,  and  the  direaor  of  the  grammar- 
school  to  dispute  a«  with  a  learned  man."  In  1811  his  father 
resolved  to  Leave  Kbetia  and  establish  himself  in  Moscow ; 
the  ion,  who  wu  sent  on  before  him,  then  on  the  first  occa- 
sion of  his  qDitting  Irkutsk,  passed  through  all  Sberia,  saw 
a  play  for  the  first  time  at  tne  theatre  w  the  great  fiiir  of 
Makariev,  and  on  his  anival  at  Moscow  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  the  theatre  and  the  bookshops,  wrote  tragedies  and 
romances,  and  was  unwillingly  recallad  to  business  and  the 
brandy  ^stillery  by  the  arrival  of  his  father.  Hiis  took 
place  in  Jane  181S.  and  both  business  and  pleasare  were 
aom  at  an  end  in  the  devoted  city,  where  the  conflagration 
was  wftneased  by  fMher  and  son  as  fngiUves  from  before  the 
army  of  Napoleon  I.  For  a  few  years  afterwards  Folevoy 
was  almost  in  constant  movement  from  St.  Petersburig  to 
Irkutsk,  and  from  Irkutsk  to  Kursk,  and  his  literary  ardour, 
deadened  bythe  reproaches  of  his  father,  who  now  wished  htm 
to  become  a '  man  of  business,'  appears  to  have  been  all  but 
extingnished.  It  suddenly  revived  when  he  was  about  etghteen, 
aderkat  Korsk;  bat  the  main  cause  of  its  renewal,  aecordiog 
to  his  own  account,  wv  his  discontent  with  his  then  situation 
and  its  limited  prospects,  and  his  conviction  that  in  Rusaa 
there  was  no  other  way  to  consideration  for  a  person  in  his 
position  but  through  learning  and  literary  success.  Himself 
and  his  younger  brother,  Xenophont,  began  to  stndy  Frenoh 
and  German  In  secret,  devoting  many  hours  of  the  night  to 
their  books ;  and  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  led  him 
into  a  new  world  of  reading.  In  1817,  when  w  £mperor 
Alexander  paid  a  vtdt  to  Knrsk,  Polev<7  soit  to  the  '  Roa- 
siui  Courier  *  an  article  describing  the  evrat,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  his  name  in  print. 
Other  contributions  followed,  and  the  name  became  known ; 
OD  a  vint  to  St.  Petersburg  he  was  introdoced  to  Zhiikovsky, 
Qriboyedov,  Orech,  and  Bnlgarin ;  and  in  1826  he  commenced 
at  M  osco  w  the  pnhUcation  of  a  nugadne  entitled  the '  Moscow 
Tel^raph.* 

For  the  twenfy-one  years  that  followed,  Polevoy  was  in 
incessant  literary  activity.  The  '  Moscow  Telegraph '  soon 
made  itself  conspicoous  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  its  re- 
marks on  the  literature  of  the  day ;  the  example  was  ex- 
tensively followed,  and  the  Russian  literaiy  historians  date  a 
new  era  in  criticism  from  the  articles  oi  Polevoy.  It  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  editor  had  little  span  time  at  his 
disposal,  but  the  public  was  surprised  to  hear  in  1829  that 
he  had  completed  a  history  <tf  the  Biwdan  natira,  in  IS  vda., 
containing  a  continoons  narrative  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  The  early  volumes  of 
this  history  were  assayed  without  mercy  by  many  who  were 
astonished  at  the  presumption  of  its  author  in  measuring 
himself  with  Karamxio,  and  of  the  twelve  volnmes  only  six 
appeared  in  print,  the  last  in  1633.  Possibly  its  farther 
progress  may  have  been  checked  by  the  censorship,  as  the 
'  Moscow  TelMnroh  *  was  thought  too  Uber^  in  its  tendencies, 
and  suppressed  by  the  Russian  govemmeut.  This  was  in 
or  about  1833.  Polevoy  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  his 
activity,  instead  of  sladtening,  became  greater  than  ever. 
"  In  Moscow,**  says  Nikitenko,  in  an  article  on  bis  work  in 
the  'Biblioteka  dlya  Chteniya'  for  1846  (vol.  Ixavi.), 
"  Polevoy  was  a  journalist,  an  historian,  a  romance-writer. 
In  St  Petersburg  he  was  both  an  editor  and  a  eontributor 
to  several  jourwO^ ;  he  composed  romances,  tales,  essays, 
translations  from  Shakspere,  and  such  a  multitude  of  dramas, 
tragedies,  comedies,  vaudevilles,  national  farces,  and  so  on, 
that  criticism  gave  up  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  be  most  astonished  at — the  number  and 
bulk  of  his  productions,  the  variety  of  their  character,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  threw  them  oflT."  The  natural  result 
of  this  rapidity  was,  that  the  name  of  Polevoy,  which  at  one 
time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  Russian 
literary  horizon,  lost  much  of  its  lustre.   For  the  hut  ten 


years  of  his  life  his  reputation  sunk  instead  of  rising  Hs 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1B4S  (a  i,V 
after  three  week*  of  nerVoos  fever,  and  it  was  dselai«d  tij 
his  medical  attendants  that  his  constitution  wat  conpki^ 
worn  out  by  his  ioceesant  literary  labooia.  Bie  disi  it  pan 
circumstances,  and  left  a  large  tunily. 

The  most  interesting  work  of  Polevoy  is  ptrfaqii  life 
'OcherU  Rosskoy  litteratomi,*  or  'Sketches  of  Busn 
Literature,'  2  vols.  8vo,  St  Petessbnig;  1839.  It  couiiti 
reprints  of  sdect  orltieal  artidet  whi3t  hsd  ^pearsd  is  thi 
*  Telenaph  'and  elsewhere,  on  DevdiaTiii,  Kaniiuli.PBittl^ 
and  ower  of  the  most  snuninent  names  in  Bosnso  blMtsn 
The  collection  entitled'  Dramatic  Works  and  TnnilstioDiif 
N.  A.  Polevoy  *  (*  Dramaticheskie  Sochineniya  i  Pererodii  \ 
4  vols.,  St,  Peteisbun,  1842-43,  comprises  onlj  (bs  nm 
popular  of  his  productions,  severtJ  of  which  enjojcd  simt 
success,  in  particular  the  '  Graod&ther  of  the  Bsmib 
Fleet '  (*  Diednshka  Russkago  Flota '),  founded  on  the  )aiatj 
of  the  old  boat  which  burs  that  namie,  which  Petet  Uie 
Chreat  took  as  the  model  for  his  sbip-bsildiiu.  The 
author's  &voarite,  as  ha  tells  us  himself,  wu  'Panshi 
Siberiachka'  ('Parasha  the  Siberian  Girl*),  fbiuidedontls 
same  historical  anecdote  whidi  supplied  Madame  Cottin  wilk 
the  ground-work  of  '  Sliiabeth|  or  the  Sxilsl  of  Sban.* 
In  another  play,  *  Soldatakoe  Ssrdtsa '  ('  A  Soldiv^  Haat^ 
the  hero  ianis  still-Uving  friend  BalgulB.onaniJiMdnt 
in  whose  life  it  is  founded  PoIeToy*s  tnulati<m  of '  Hiodi^* 
which  was  produced  at  Moscow  in  Janoaiy  18S7,  ii  ufMl^ 
close  to  Shakspere ;  not  even  the  scene  of  the  grwwfgn 
is  omitted,  and  the  dialogue  passes  from  blsnk  verss  to  jsom^ 
in  imitation  of  the  orinnal,  but  the  versification  seemi  to  be 
Ux  from  successful.  His  '  Life  of  Snvorov.'  or  Somnof, 
is  a  very  popular  book  in  Russia.  Hls'life  of  Petatb 
Great  *  (4  vols.,  1843),  is  the  best  biography  of  that  vonder- 
ful  man  the  Russians  yet  possess,  and  superior  beyntd  ifl 
comparison  to  the  tedioos  compilation  of  tne  anthor'i  kisi- 
man  Oolikov.  His  '  lifs  of  Napoleon  *  {0  vols.)  wu  utlj 
brought  by  himself  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  con%i- 
tion  of  Moscow,  and  vras  finished  after  his  death  bj  Ui 
brother  Xenophont  His  'Stolietie  Rossii'  {'CaWj  4 
Russia  *),  or  an  historical  picture  si  Russia  from  1746  to  18tt 
<2  vols.,  1845),  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfsctoiyof  hiildi' 
torical  work^  but  it  eontsina  pusages  of  intsmt  (o  > 
European  reaoer. 

Thoush  the  '  Moscow  Telegraph  *  was  snpneM^  is 
Polevoy^s  hands,  and  its  author  is  spoken  of  by  Bflcttan 
having  the  reputation  of  a  decided  liberal,  his  patiiotiiaii 
a  Russian  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  most  foroiblj  stiiltt 
the  attention  of  a  foreigner.  "Russia,'*  he  exelsimtsttk 
conclusion  of  this  work,  "  is  not  a  shapeless  mass  lilu  the 
Roman  empire,  not  violently  put  together  like  the  dominiiw 
of  Napoleon,  not  scattered  over  the  whole  world  Uke  tin 
British  sovereignty,  the  three  examples  of  vast  emmiei  con- 
posed  of  different  and  various  parts,  broD|^t  together  is  <ii 
Russia  lilce  the  ocean  dashes  on  the  Aonotlit 


mass. 


surround  it,  and  what  its  vans  have  eoversd  bscoMiih 
inconteatahlB  dtaninion— no  human  force  iball  tear  frw  » 
its  subject  pnmncea.**  "Assuming  the  title  of  £op>" 
in  place  of  that  of  Tbst,  moving  the  coital  from  Moeeir 
to  St  Petersburg,  shavinf  beards  and  shortening  csftu^ 
altering  manneriL  customs,  and  laws,  it  was  after  sll  froa  tu 
original  elemenV  of  the  Russian  emmre,  from  the  Ktadn 
mind  and  the  Russian  s<^,  that  Peter  the  Great  recenitneti^ 
Russia.  He  still  remained  a  Russian  soverMgn,  sad  Ui 
subject,  though  fraternising  with  the  German,  ramaiDod  i 
Russian  man.  With  his  decided  tendencies  towards  weito 
Europe,  it  was  impossible  that  something  snperflnonB  duw 
not  find  admission,  that  traces  of  it  should  not  rsmsin  u 
even  now,  but  they  are  perishing  and  will  perish,  m  <m 
Gallicisms  die  out  of  our  Russian  tongue."  .... 
sixty  millions  of  a  nation  like  this,  fastened  togsthtf^o** 
power  and  inqiired  with  faith  in  that  power,  aie  ^"^^ 
a  single  will,  and  acknowletbe  that  irill  as  sacred.  WW 
will  not  these  oxty  millions  dot  The  fntaro  bslwigi  to  » 
Whence  otherwise  comes  the  fear  with  which  we  iMpii* 
Eun^  and  tho  West,  the  fear  from  which  it  itrivu  to » 
assure  itself  by  calumnies  against  us.  This  fear  takfi*  A 
rise  from  a  eonsdousoess  which  is  not  the  consdoaiDaii  <■ 
strength,  from  a  feeling  different  from  that  of  hwo  ie  »* 
future,  on  which  wa  Bnaaians  look  with  such  bowu""* 
such  faith.** 

POLICE.  The  eatablishment  of  a  poliee  foree  i^j*" 
England  has  at  last  beilpiijsad^  •oDfuWy-  hr^the  SUtsts 
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19  and  90  Tist.  <.e9;  «biA  iilijMli  tlw  «lwl»  tern  to  Om 
impection/and,  to  sou*  axtant,  oontral  of  tha  Sanetaij  of 
State.  Om  fatirtfa  of  tfaa  cbaiga  for  Um  pKf  and  elothiiig  of 
tibe  pdioe  of  anr  ooan^  or  boroa^  moat  ba  paid  hj  tbm 
TmianiT,  when  ua  fona  ua  bean  oartifiad  to  han  bean  main- 
lidned  mr  the  prevfeaa  year  in  a  itato  of  effieianey  in  peint 
of  nambera  and  desetiiwon.  (Btaekatona'i  <  OonuMntaria^* 
Mr.  Kerr'a  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  3BS.) 

POLISHING- SLATI.  [MtnuAMOt,  ^.  1.] 

FOLPBRRO.  [CoaMWALL.] 

POLYERGITS,  a  genu  of  Farnmiiai,  aepanttid  from 
JtbnMfaa  by  Latreille.  The  ^pa  of  the  genu  is  F,  rufuotiu, 
the  Amazcm  Ant.  Hie  apeoua  aza  daatitnte  of  atiii^,  and 
bare  the  antemue  near  the  month  and  the  mandiblea  narrow, 
enrred,  or  rety  m«ch  hwAad.  The  hdiita  of  ih^  Amaion 
Attt,  P.  rufBttem.  are  very  nmaritable.  The  nentera  of  thia 
apedea  nmte  with  tilioae  of  ^>miaa  nmffmtnea  in  making 
-war  npcm  the  nentnt  of  other  qMoiea  of  Ibnmidmf  e^e- 
tiaUy  Jl  ANijniMi  and  iP.yiNM.  The  naall  of  ua  eoa- 

nt  ia  the  making  alsna  of      lattar,  who  an  ahnya 
d  d<riDg  the  hard  work  vt  tba  oolaniaa  of  Huat  aiulania. 
[Airt.l 

POLYPTERUS,  a  genua  of  Fiahaa  baloagiag  to  tho 
fSunily  ChtpeidiB.  The  itdea  of  the  nppar  fav  are  inao?*- 
ftble  ;  the  head  ia  oorered  with  aharpmad  baayplataa;  tba 
body  with  atrong  aealea  ;  It  faai  e&o  giU  ny ;  a  nnmber  of 
aeparate  flaa  on  the  back;  the  teeth  like  a  ran,  with  long 
ones  in  front ;  the  atomaeh  large ;  a  donUe  aix^uaddarjWitn 
large  lobee,  the  left  one  opening  mel^into  the  goUet  There 
are  two  speciea ;  ooe  fonnd  in  tbe  Nile,  the  other  in  the  riTer 
of  Senegal.  Theee  flah  are  intereating  aa  forming  tho  only 
living  repreeentatiTea  of  a  large  &ndly  now  axtinet.  Th^ 
belong  to  the  Is^  divisioii  of  extinct  ftsh  called  flaanU,  on 
acconnt  of  their  reaemblaaoe  ta  the  Idurd  tiibea. 

POIiTZOA,  freqaeiitly  termed  AyMoo,  an  aaimak  b«- 
lei^g  to  (be  Mollveona  Sab-Klsgdon,  doaehr  alUed  in 
some  respects  with  tba  TMeoto,  aid  aipedalfy  «Uh  the 
Cemponnd  Aflddianfl,  wbilat  ia  ethan  tb^  a^ooeh  tba 

The  analogiea  pnaantad  in  their  itnetore  with  that  in 
other  Hollnscons  groaps  having  been  pointed  out  in  the 
article  Mollosoi,  S.  S,  it  will  be  needleaa  here  further  to  refer 
to  them.  The  present  article^  afttt  giving  a  brief  view  of  tbe 
more  important  stmctnral  pecnKaritiee  of  the  dasa^  will  be 
devoted  more  especially  to  their  mode  of  elaaaifieation ;  bat 
nnce  tbe  term  Pofytoa,  here  employed,  has  by  no  means 
oUained  universal  adoption,  it  appears  reqoiaito  to  say  a  few 
words  explanatory  of  the  reasons  whidi  nave  indnced  ns  to 
prefer  Uutt  term  to  the  name  Btytaoa,  mon  aanally  em> 
plojvd  1^  mai^  British  and  by  moat  Ccmtlnaital  natanKslii. 

Seotion  L  HistorioaL 
Pormerhr  confbimded  with  tbe  SerttUaiian  and  other  phy- 
taid  £oop^ftet,  or  Rndiata  [PoLTPirasA],  it  ia  only  wftfam 
the  last  Uiirty  years  that  the  Pelyeoa  have  been  admitted  to 
tbeir  proper  place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  having  been  ad- 
vancM  in  fact  from  one  anb-kingdoni  to  another.  Their 
advance  from  tbe  BaiHiaa  to  tbe  MoUmtea  may  be  said  to 
date  from  tiie  researehee  of  Dr.  Grant,  omtained  in  his  *  Ob- 
aervations  on  the  Stmctare  and  Nature  of  Fleatna,'  ia  1637 ; 
and  of  Milne-Edwards,  in  conjDDction  with  M.  Aadonin, 
given  in  tiieir  *  R^m^  dea  Recherehes  snr  lea  Aaimaax  sana 
VertAres  faitea  anx  Ues  Chanssey,*  in  I8Sa  To  the  former 
«f  these  cAwervera  We  are  indebted  for  the  firat  inttnution  of 
•ereral  important  fkota  in  tht  anattmy  <tf  theaa  ewataiaa 
among  others,  of  the  oiiateiiea  of  oilia  on  the  teatades,  and 
flie  cnrvatore  of  ih»  intestinal  canal,  vrith  other  partioolars 
of  lass  importance.  He  failed,  however,  to  notice  the  exist- 
•Dce  (Mf  a  aeeond  or  anal  orifice  to  the  intestinal  canal ;  a  foet 
of  tba  hif^est  Importance,  as  indicating  in  that  respect  Uieir 
etoee  approximation  to  the  Ateidite,  or  tanieate  moUasca. 
Thia  opening  was  discovered  by  Milne- Ed  wards  and  Andooin, 
and  its  importance  was  by  them  inly  appreciated.  In  other 
ireapecta  their  observationa  agkeed  with  tboae  of  Dr.  Grant. 
OThe  existence  of  this  anal  orifice  was  regarded  by  its  die- 
oo'verera  as  saffieient  to  jnsti^  a  complete  change  in  the 
ideas  then  generally  entertained  with  respect  to  the  nigral 
affinitiea  of  these  animals  witii  the  rest  of  the  Zaophg/tn, 
They  nropoaed  to  distribute  the  animals  belondoa  to  tbs 
cfast  of  I'oftv^  aa  thai  raodvad,  into  font  tdndpal  gravpa, 
lAi^  an  &  ftwt  pretty  nearly  ideatieal  with  tboae  in 
wbidi  tbar  an  atpreaent  awst  gmendljidaoad.  The  foorth 
of  tbna  nmiliaa  eontaiiiad  the  FWtim  and  o(b«  Polypea 


nbcaa  digaftive  etnal  opanad  on  the  axfarior  hj  two  distinet 
svaniiigs,  and  whoaa  wgaDiaatimi  approaohed  that  of  tht 
Compoond  Aaeidians. 

Tha  lattar  elaia}  tban^  tluu  dtstiitgwiAed  frm  iti  ^tpa- 
rent  allies,  received  no  name  horn  tha  aminant  nataralists  to 
whom  . its  found^ioa  wu  due ;  and  of  tha  namaa  anbsa- 
qnentiy  applied  to  it,  ii  remains  aim^  to  detamina  vhloh 
is  entitled  to  the  pritmty.  Tba  appdla&ma  ]^poaad  foe 
this  claas  that  have  received  any  acoeptation  at  all  aie  thrao 
—Po^fwoa,  BryoMoa,  and  OOiiarwAiata.  The  &at  of  tbaaa 
terms  (as  a  aingnlar  noun)  waa  ased  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson 
in  a  Memoir,  eonstitattsg  the  fifth  part      nnmber  of  Us 

*  Zoological  Basearcbss,'  and  applied  by  him  "  to  a  distinct 
elasa  of  Polypea  hitherto  in  great  meunre  confoonded  with 
tha  JfydrUaa."  This  paper  was  pnblished  in  Deoamber, 
and  probably  on  the  first  of  Decent,  1830,  The  appel- 
lation of  jBrymM  waa  given  by  Prdhesor  Ehrenberg  to 
tbooa  Fdjrpca  in  which  two  opaainga  Mciated  to  the  digea- 
tiva  oaaaf,  aaad  irbieb  ba  that  diatii^iahed  from  a  secood 
alasa,  tarmd  by  bin  tha  .^MfAosDO,  in  whudi  bat  one  orifioa 
ma  praaeiitod.  Hia  iwper  on  tha  'Cmah  the  Bad  Sea.* 
in  which  thia  snbdivision  of  the  Polypea  waa  first  propeeea, 
waa  read,  or  rather  was  in  part«read,  before  Ibo'  Boriia 
AeadaiaT,  on  tbe  M  of  March,  1831.  It  waa  not  eom- 
^otad»  hoverar,  till  December,  1B33,  nor  pnblished  nottl 
Fefaruiy,  1884  {  and  thia  date,  for  reasona  it  ia  needless 
here  to  refer  to,  ahonld  moat  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
tme  data  of  ita  poblieation.  The  part  of  the  same  writer^ 
'BnnbolK  Phyneai,'  in  wbidt  the  term  is  nsed,  was  not 
pnblished  till  Jone,  1831.  Consequentiy,  the  earlieet  date 
which  can,  b^  any  latitude  of  admission,  be  given  to  the 
first  pnblieation  cn  the  term  Bryoaoa,  is  March,  1831,  or 
at  least  thna  months  ^ter  that  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson's 

*  Reaaanbe^*  in  wludi  that  <^  Pobmoa  ia  pn^iosed.  In  a 
TM^  nloalm  pwar  pddiebed  in  the '  Miiloaophicri  nana- 
aettona'  far  Iraf,  Dr.  A.  Fam  proposaa  to  eniiploy  tha  turn 
OiUobrmMaia  for  thia  elaaa  oz  Polypea,  from  tne  einom- 
stance  that  thmr  tentaelea  an  ciliated.  Bot  thia  twn, 
thoa^  q>ps^riale  and  food,  baa  nnpa  been  bat  nrely  amF 
phqredi  mu  is  obvioaaly  witboot  a^  claim  to  piiorit/. 

Section  11.  Stmctare  and  Fonetiona. 

The  main  iwints  in  the  anatomy  and  stmctnral  rdationa  of 
tiuPe^pvoavnll  be  fbondonder  the  article  M(a>LDsoA,^,S]  bat 
in  order  to  render  tha  aeoonnt  oi  their  classification  (wbidi 
ia  properly  the  subject  of  the  present  article)  mora  intd- 
ligiola,  it  will  be  baoessary  briefly  (o  detail  tiie  atmotnraL 
and  with  them  aODkoof  the  nhyaiiuo^^cal  ooid^uiii  pnasntad 
in  tho      and  bard  parts  ol  the 

Tba  Pofyma  mar  be  defined  aa  Compoond  Mdbueoni 
AnimiUa,  in  whieb  tJw  norrona  aystem  consiatB  of  a  rin^ 
gamtUon,  ntoated  between  the  month  and  the  anus,  having  a 
distinct  montii  sommnded  more  or  less  completely  by  a  row 
of  ffiliated  tsntacles ;  nsoally  hermai^rodite,  and  pn^agatad 
by  bade  w  ova ;  in  the  mature  state  nuatlj  fixed,  thongh 
some  possess  tbe  power  of  loeomotira. 

Thwgh  differing  widely  in  external  appearaaee,  the  animal 
itself  is  ooDstmctod  upon  a  very  onilorm  type  throoj^oat 
all  the  snbdivisions  of  ue  class,  and  for  ibis  raason,  tbe  ana- 
tomy of  one  opwiea  or  order  will,  with  trifling  exoeptions, 
apply  to  all.  The  following  account  of  their  atmcture  is, 
in  ciaat  meaaora,  taken  from  thai  given  by  Pro^MMor  Allman 
in  Ua '  B^ort  on  the  Frsahwatar  Fol^oa,*  pnbliolwd  in  the 
'Proceedings  of  tba  British  Association 'for  1800;  and,  with 
tha  aioaption  of  tbe  wwd  'polyzoary,'  or  '  polyaoariom,* 
irtiioh  is  hen  naad  to  aapren  the  compound  growth  fimnad 
by  the  asaodated  animau>  iaataad  id  *ittiimiimTim  *  pnpoaad 
by  that  natanliit,  tba  tamiB  mad  by  him  have  bosn 
adopted — 

1.  Polypide,  to  aignity  the  soft  or  retractile  portion  of  the 
P«U/Moon.  it.  Eotoeysit  and  Endoeyst,  to  eiqpresa  tbe  two 
disunct  tonics  of  which  the cellaof  the  polysoaiy  an  formed ; 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  extenial  and  the  latter  to 
tbe  internal  tunic.  Tbe  port  surrounding  the  month,  upon 
which  the  tentacles  are  placed*  is  termed,  ^  the  Lopbophoro ; 
and  4,  the  Perigastric  Space,  is  the  space  included  between 
the  walls  of  the  endoeyst  and  the  dimentaiy  canal. 

Bat  besides  these  terms,  which  i^ply  more  particularly 
to  tbe  polypida  itaslf,  several  otben  ue  xequred  in  tite 
deeeripttM  of  tba  polyioan.  1%sm  ar»— 

OslI,  tha  bard  portten  of  tka  eaUmai  tonie,  into  wUefc  in 
moat  oassa  the  pmyplda  ia  npablo  of  fa^ng  latraoted  by  the 
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HottU),  or  Uiat  opening,  u  U  msy  b«  tonned,  tlinni^  wluch 
the  polypide  makes  its  exit  and  ita  entrance.  The  borders 
of  this  opening  are  Kmetimes  famished  with  Oral  Spine^ 
and  it  it  sometimes  doied  when  the  creature  has  retreated 
into  tiba  cellj  hy  a  Crescentic  Lip,  ninallj  having  a  cartilagi- 
noas  border,  and  closed  hy  special  muscles.  (/^.  6  and 
Ha.)  In  manr  cases  the  wall  of  the  cell  is  of  eqnal  thick- 
neis  and  similar  itmetnn  throu^umt,  bat  in  the  Cheilosto- 
matoos  snlhorder  the  front  of  ue  ceUj  or  that  Mde  iwon 
which  the  month  opens  and  the  animal  comes  oat,  very  often 
(Uffers  in  stnictore  from  the  rest.  That  is  to  say,  a  greater 
or  leas  extent  of  the  front  may  remain  wholly  or  in  ^eat 
measore  membranaceoas,  as  in  the  genns  Mea^antpora 
(fig.  14}  ;  or  be  filled  in  by  a  sculptnied  or  perforated  cal- 
eareoos  expansion,  as  in  GeUmie$ua  (Jtgt.  1,  2),  Lepralia 
(Jig.  \S),  and  many  others.  The  space  thos  defined  when 
left  membranaceoos^as  it  appears  in  most  if  not  all  eases  to 
be  at  an  early  period  in  the  formation  of  the  cell),  is  termed 
the  Aperture.  The  borders  of  the  aperture  are  sometimes 
fomisned  with  Marginal  Seines.  Id  some  instances,  as  in 
Caberea  and  Serupoeellana  (up.),  the  aperture  is  protected 
in  front  by  a  cnrioos  outgrowth  from  near  the  margin,  which 
ia  termed  a  Pednnculate  p{iercnlam.  The  back  of  the  cell 
is  that  par^  of  course,  which  ia  opponta  to  the  front ;  the 
mouth  18  situated  at  or  near  the  upper  part  of  the  ceDf  and 
is  either  terminal  or  snbteTminal.  Other  parts,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  appendages  to  the  cells,  bnt  wbieh  are  not 
nniwsally  present,  are  certun  oif^ans,  rather  of  offence,  de- 
.  fence,  or  prehension,  termed  Aviculana  and  Vibracnla ;  the 
former  constituting  a  sort  of  pincers,  and  the  other  consisting 
of  a  long,  slender,  moveable  seta.  However  diverse  in  ap- 
pearance, these  two  kinds  of  organs  are  all  constructed  upon 
U>e  same  general  tvpe  ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  organ  consists  of  a 
hollow  cup,  or  cell,  containing  two  sets  of  muscles,  for  the 
movements  of  the  mobile  limb,  the  mandible,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  seta  in  the  other.  The  avienlaria 
agun  are  either  pedunculate  and  moveable  uxxm  the'pednncle, 
or  sessile,  whicn  Jatter  may  be  either  raosly  aeeule  or 
deeply  immersed.  The  Ovicell  is  aa  oigan  of  an  arched  or 
globose  or  pyriform  shape  fbond  on  many  of  the  CKei^Mfo- 
maia  and  on  some  of  the  Q/dottomataf  apparenUy  destined 
for  the  development  of  ova.  In  the  former  class  it  is  inva- 
riably Btnatea  above  the  monUij  and  in  the  latter  the 
analogons  oagaaaeema  to  represent  a  metamorphosed  cell, 
and  in  sitiution  coneipcmda  with  the  other  calls  of  the 
polyzoary. 

The  importance  of  the  avicnlarian  and  vibracDlar  organs, 
in  a  systematic  point  of  view,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
circumstance  that,  ont  of  36  genera  of  Cheilo8tx>matona 
Poh/goa,  20  inelade  species  armed  with  one  or  the  other,  or 
with  boui ;  and  that  of  191  species  no  less  than  126  are  so 
fuiushed.  They  ^pear  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  CMlo- . 
tkmiata. 

In  many  eaaes  tlie  polyzoaiy  is  affixed  by  numenras  slender 
corneous  tubes,  which  aeem  to  be  merely  sabaerviant  to  that 
parpose ;  these  are  termed  Radical  TubM. 

The  PolyxoaiT^  or  colony  itself,  is  formed  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  cells^  which  throtijghont  the  two  former  orders  of  the 
class  as  here  arranged,  arise  one  from  another,  either  singly 
or  in  pairs,  from  each  cell  (fig.  16a,  which  represeots  the 
beginning  of  the  polyzoary  of  LepraHa  dliata),  and  from 
vmrioos  ports  of  the  celL  as  on  the  back  or  sides,  near  Uie 
top  or  not  far  from  the  bottom.  And  it  is  to  the  variety  of 
nodes  in  which  the  cells  arise  that  the  diversity  of  form  of 
the  polyzoaiy  is  due.  In  one  division  of  the  third  sab-order, 
the  GttniMlomata,  the  cells  do  not  arise  one  from  another, 
but  from  a  tube  common  to  several  cells,  and  which  is  either 
divided  or  not  into  distinct  intemodea.  Thia  portion  of  the 
polyzoary  is  termed  the  Basal  Tnbe. 

Having  thus  defined  moat  of  the  teims  which  it  la  neces- 
sary to  employ  for  the  porpoaee  of  chusifiDation,  we 
briefly  dewnw  the  anatomv  of  the  vadooa  parts  ctf  the 
•nbnal  in  the  <ndBr  Ha  wnidi  it  ii  ^ven  by  Professor 
AUman. 

OigHiB  f(v  the  Pleaarvatiai  of  die  I&di^naL 

A.  Dermal  System. 
The  Polyzoaiy  is  formed  of  a  number  of  Uttle  chambers, 
or  cells,  organically  united,  each  of  which  conhuns  a  poly- 
pide, and  consists  of  two  portions — an  internal  tunic,  soft, 
tannareat,  and  contractile  (the  Endocyst),  and  an  external 
intenment  (the  Ectocyst).  The  endocyst  lines  the  interior 
of  the  cells  and  when  it  arrivea  at  their  orifioa  would 


pcotmde  beyond  the  eotocyst,  wen  it  not  fhst  hen  it  be- 
comes invaginated,  or  inverted  into  itself,  and  then  ten^ 
nates  by  becoming  attached  round  the  base  of  the  trataculir 
crown ;  daring  the  exsertion  of  the  polypide  it  undeigDci 
eversion,  sometimes  complete,  sometimes  mcomplete.  Ths 
endo^st  oonaeqnently  constitutes  a  cell,  or  ss^  in  m^disk  tla 
pol3rpide  is  anspended,  soironnded  Ij  the  perQ;&Btnc 
These  sacs  are  all  closed  above  when  tbsy  an  attadwd  ti 
the  poljrpide,  and  below,  in  soBe  caaea,  thoir  cavitiss  an  ■ 
eommnmcation  with  tJuMO  of  tiie  n^ghbonring  acs  (or  irifk 
the  basal  tube) ;  bnt  more  gamnUy  no  snch  eonmnicslion 
exists.  The  ectocvst  and  wdomt  repnaaDt  reipeetinly 
the  external  and  middle  tnnjcf  cS  the  ZMcote,  ot  foe  mafli 
and  shell  of  other  Molluscs. 

The  endocjrst  is  in  all  cases  thin  and  membnuuceoni,  and 
often  contains  transverse  muscnlar  fibres.  A  portion,  wriiapi 
the  whole,  of  the  inner  sni&ee  is  clothed  with  vibtatue  cilu. 
The  ectocyst  varies  greatlv  in  composition  sad  tspeet. 
Throu^oat  the  greatmr  number  of  the  Pofysoa  it  u  IwdeDad 
by  the  deposition  of  calcaraons  matter,  whilst  in  nrnny  tfyta 
it  is  homy  and  flexible,  and  in  some  even  of  aa  shsaifc 
gelatinous  consistence.  In  the  P.  hippoer^ia  it  is  ia  mt 
species  composed  of  a  tongh  per^ainnitacovBs  brown  bkb- 
brane,  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of  inegnlsrly  fonael 
siliceona  particles,  wnnetinMa  rendering  it  quite  opaque,  h 
othw  caaas  again,  as  in  the  genns  AftgidiuBa  v.  Baljtba 
soft  and  flttdble,  and  as  it  were  floecnient  ectoeyat,  ii  ^ 
vaded  by  alnminons  and  atliceons  particles,  and  the  nmiii 
the  case,  to  a  less  marked  extent,  in  some  other  ef  ths 
GtmottoeMOa.  In  CriMtatelki  and  PtdicdUna  the  ect«7it 
would,  at  first  rigbL  seem  to  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  cdl 
to  be  composed  exclnsinly  of  the  endocyst  Corefal  ezaiU' 
nation  however  shows  that  both  are  present,  and  that  tb 
ectocyst  consists  of  a  highly  organised  and  transparent  tnni^ 
free  from  any  earthy  deposit.  In  some  instances,  and  mj 
distinctly  in  the  SehnariaiiB^  or  Lonnlito,  the  sarbce  of 
the  calcareous  ectocyst  is  farther  covered  with  a  thin  hmj 
cuticle,  a^arently  roswabliag  that  «t  the  ahells  mHf 
Hollnaca. 

B,  Organs  of  Digeatim. 

These  consist  of  an  alimentary  canal,  commmcire  st  tti 
mouth  and  terminaUng  at  the  anns;  and  snbdivtoed  ills 
several  portions,  which  have  received  the  same  hsidm  a 
those  of  the  apparently  corresponding  parts  of  the  slimai- 
tary  tract  in  the  higher  animals.  The  month  is  edentolini 
and  nsoilly  unarmed^  though  sometimes  (as  in  Uie  pmpa 
P.  hippocrepia)  famished  with  a  valve-like  organ  of  veiy 
peeahar  formation,  and  which  is  considered  Fn^m 
Altaian  to  be  analogous  with  the  'laogaei '  of  tiie  Asodius. 

From  the  month  an  oesophagus,  or  pharynx,  leads-  dovB' 
wards  to  the  stomach,  or  in  some  cases,  as  in  BowmhmM^ 
into  a  sort  giziard,  which  in  that  gemu  ia  armed  on  ew 
aide  witii  a  aefnted  tootL  The  ibMnaeh  is  a  tlriek  wsBrf 
sac,  which  in  most  cases  dilates  inferioriy  into  a  ronndad 
cnl-de-sac,  or  pyloric  cavity,  from  which  the  intestine  apnnp. 

The  pyloric  nifice  is  distinctly  valvnla^  and  ia  fninithii 
with  prominent  lips,  which  project  into  the  intestine.  Iht 
intestine,  wide  at  the  origin,  n^dly  diminishes  in  disnteta 
till  it  terminates  at  a  distinct  anus  near  the  moath,  Tha 
liver  is  represented  1^  spherical  corpuscles  of  a  bron  | 
colour,  seated  on  the  wall  of  the  stomach.   The  month  asd 
upper  part  of  the  CBsophagns  and  tiie  commencement  ef  thi  ' 
intestines,  are,  in  moat  casaa,  at  any  rate,  fnmiahed  wift  | 
vibratile  dlia. 

O.  Orgaai  of  ReqHratumaBd  Ciicalttieii. 

Upon  the  tentacular  crown  and  the  waUi  of  the  peri-  I 
nstnc  ^cs,  which  corresponds  witb  the  '  ainna  system 'rf 
tiie  TvMcata,  wonld  seem  chiefly  to  devolve  the  fimcti* 
di  bringing  under  the  influmce  of  the  medinB  lh( 

nutritious  fluid  of  the  tissnes. 

The  tentacular  crown  of  a  Polyzoon  conasti  of  tw 
portions :  1,  a  sort  of  stage,  or  disc,  wluch  suitoniids  tte 
mouth — the  Lophophore ;  and  8,  of  a  row  of  tentscH 
which  are  borne  in  an  unintennpted  aeries  round  the  naign 
of  the  lophophore.  The  lophophore  throng^out  almost  m 
entire  class  is  orbicular  or  annular ;  but  in  the  J^^poertfk 
its  posterior  margin,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  rectnn, 
is  prolonged  into  two  triangulu  lobes,  or  arras,  so  that  is 
that  ord^  it  exhibits  the  form  of  a  deep  crescent.  1U> 
condition  of  the  lojdiophore  is  found  in  no  marine  speeis^ 
uid  in  .fV«ferM&,  a  fresh-watw^P™^)  thejanns  of  the 
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cTMCoit  am  obsolete,  and  the  lopliophoro  might,  on  s  raper- 
ficUl  view,  be  regarded  as  orbiculu ;  bat  a  carefhl  exami- 
DfttioD,  Profesaor  Allman  goes  on  to  say,  will  render  menifest 
iti  departure  from  the  orbicular  form,  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  anni  of  the  crescent  being  slightiy  prolonged  obliquelj 
upwards.  In  ail  cases  the  lophophore  forms  the  roof  of  the 
peiigastrie  space ;  in  the  species  with  crescentic  lophophoies 
the  interior  of  the- arms  is  clothed  with  vibiatile  cilia. 

The  tentacles  are  tubular,  closed  at  their  free  extremity 
and  opening  at  the  opposite  end  through  the  lophophore  into 
the  perigastric  space.  In  alt  the  Po^yvoa  they  are  armed 
upon  their  oppowd  sides  ^in  PeHodSma  on  (me  only  1)  with 
Tilwatile  eiha,  arranged  in  a  siogls  seriaa,  and  nmtiu 
towards  the  extranity  of  the  tentacle  npcni  one  side  and 
towards  the  base  on  the  other.  A  nervous  filament  and  mos- 
cular  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  tentacles.  In  the  prwer 
P.  kipfoervpia  the  entire  plume  of  tentacles  is  surronnded  at 
its  bMO  fay  an  exceedingly  delicate  transparent  membrane  in 
the  fom  <a  a  cup  or  cuyx,  considered  by  Professor  AUman 
as  analogoos  to  the  membrane  of  the  respiratory  sac  in  the 
TtMicata;  but  this  calyx  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  any 
marine  polyzoon.  In  the  genus  PediceUina  the  tentacles 
are  also  saxronnded  at  their  oase  by  a  kind  of  membranous 
calyx,  bat  this  is  of  an  entirely  different  import  from  the 
mwnbnne  connecting  the  bases  oC  the  ,  tentacles  of  the 
P,  lUfpoerepia. 

Tho  perigastric  space  and  die  interior  of  the  lopbo]^Mffe 
and  tentaclea  ^  freely  eonunnnicate  with  one  another,  and 
aro  filled  with  a  clear  noid,  in  which  float  nnmerooa  particles 
of  a  very  irregular  fonn  and  size.  This  fluid  obviously 
represents  the  blood  or  common  nutrient  and  resoizatory 
flnod  of  other  Molluscs.  It  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  cilia 
with  wlueh  the  endocyst  is  lined,  hut  there  ia  jw  i^ecial 
drcBlatoiy  oigaa  as  in  the  Aaoidia. 

_  D,  Organs  of  Motion. 

The  nmscolar  system  in  the  Polyzoa  is  highly  developed, 
and  the  mnsclea  are  especially  interesting  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  for  tiiey  seem  to  present  an  example  of  tme 
maacnlar  tissoe  reduced  to  its  simplest  and  essential  form. 
They  ase  compoead  of  bundles  of  elementary  fibres,  totally 
Bnuate  from  each  other,  throughout  their  ratirs  ooona,  ain 
n^ich  an  ^stinctly  marked  with  traasvene  titm.  Tiuj 
naemUe  in  &et  very  closely  the  fibrss  of  the  tbozacie  moa- 
das  of  insects.  In  the  marine  Polifzoa  however  another 
kind  of  fibres  may  be  noticed,  pre«entiag  nodular  enlaive- 
meats,  which  would  seem  to  resemble  very  closely  un 
isolated,  organic  muscular  fibres  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
muscles  are  dUposed  in  distinct  seta,  and  it  is  by  the  uency 
of  these  various  groups  that  the  different  movements  of  pro- 
tmsiaii  and  redaction  of  the  polypide  are  effected,  toother 
wiU)  the  actions  of  the  tentaclea  and  of  the  avicniana  and 
vihraeola.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  in  the  former 
class  of  organs  see  S  (fi) ,  in  the  article  Mouusci.,  S.  2.  The 
cnrions  aiUlogies  in  the  disposition  of  these  muscles  in  the 
Polvtoa  with  that  of  the  muscles  vriiich  act  upon  the  shells 

the  Bradw^poda  are  also  pointed  ont  in  that  place. 

R  Oigsni  4^  Sensation. 

A  distinct  nervona  s^Mem  was  first  shown  to  exist  in  the 
Poljf*oa  by  M.  Dumortier  in  Lophopus  aytUiUinua,  and  has 
be«i  demonstrated  by  Van  Benedeu  in  Laguneula,  and  by 
Allman  in  all  the  Hippocrepian  genera  except  PaludieeUa  ; 
it  may  be  deemed  therefore  to  exist  generaUy  in  the  class, 
and  will  probably  be  found  essentially  alike  m  all.  In  ^ 
the  species  of  the  Hippocrepian  order  there  may  be  seen, 
attached  to  the  external  snmce  of  the  ouophagas,  on  its 
rectal  aspect,  inst  below  the  month,  a  hollow  ov^body  of  a 
yellowish  colour,,  which  ia  ondonbtedly  a  nervoos  ganglion, 
aa  Professor  Allman  has  succeeded  in  distinctly  observing  ner- 
voos filaments  in  connection  vrith  it ;  some  of  which  may  be 
traced  going  to  each  tentacle.  The  gangliim  also  sends  off 
filamenta  upwards  towards  the  month,  and  one  may  be 
observed  paaring  downwards  along  the  ossophagos;  biU 
nothing  lilu  a  complete  collar  anrronnding  the  tnbe  has  been 
obaerved.  The  Po^am  da  not  aeem  to  possess  any  special 
ofioBie. 

V.  OigBiH  of  Loeonetion. 

In  GvtaUUa,  the  ectocyst,  according  to  Professor  AUman, 
is  highly  contractile,  and  presents,  below,  a  flattened  disc, 
destitute  of  apertares.  Upon  this  disc,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  foot  of  a  Qasteropod,  the  singolar  polyzoaiy  creeps 


abont  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Sxeept 
in  the  embryonic  condition  no  other  Polyzoon  would  saeu  to 
possesB  any  power  of  locomotion  ;  or  at  any  rate  ncme  has 
been  noticed,  but  several  reasons  would  seem  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  species  belonging  to  the  SelenariadcB  may 
be  capable  of  locomotion  by  means  of  their  cniioosly 
Gonstmcted  Tibracnla. 

O,  Beprodaction. 

In  the  Pofysoa,  observes  Professor  Allman,  three  distinct 
modes  of  reproduction  may  be  witnessed,  namely  : — By  buds 
or  gemmie  ;  by  true  ova :  and  by  free  locomotive  embryoes. 

I.  Reproduction  by  Oemnue.— The  gemma  always  ori- 
ginate in  the  endocyst,  first  appearing  as  small  tubercles 
projectiag  into  the  perigastric  space,  but  which  majr  so(nv  be 
seen  to  take  a  derelopment  in  an  outward  direction.  The 
bud  now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle  projecting  from 
the  exterior  of  the  parent-cell,  closed  at  its  external  or  free' 
extremity,  but  having  its  cavity  in  commnnication  with  the 
peri^tnc  space.  Tne  polypide  is  gradually  developed  in 
the  interior  of  the  gemma  by  the  differentiation  of  its  fine 
granular  contents,  and  the  extremity  of  the  bud  nlUmately 
opens  so  as  to  admit  of  the  exsertion  and  retraction  of  the 
young  animal.  Thus  ia  produced  a  fresh  cell  of  the  poly- 
zoary,  whose  nltimate  form,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
depends  xifoa  the  point  of  the  cell  at  which  the  bud  springs. 
Tlus  di&rs  in  almost  every  species,  and  npon  this  diaerence 
depmids  the  diveTse  physioenomy  of  the  various  species. 
For  instance^  if  each  cell  ptululates  at  a  single  point  at  the 
upper  and  back  part,  a  polyzoary,  ccmsisting  m  a  single  series 
of  cells,  such  as  that  of  .^Eea,  or  of  Hippothoa  {fig.  6),  wHl 
be  pre^nted ;  if  firom  each  cell  two  are  given  off  and  remain 
in  close  apposition,  a  circularly  expaoded  disc  of  greater  or 
less  regularity  will  be  produced,  as  seen  in  Lepr^tUa  {figt.  Iff 
and  IS  a),  some  JIfemoraniporce,  &c.,  and  so  on. 

3.  Reproduction  by  Ova.— AU  the  fresh-water,  and  pro- 
bably.  also,  all  the  marina  Poljmoa,  produce  true  ova,  which 
axe  formed  in  a  definite  orean  or  ovary ;  and  from  the 
existence  of  a  true  ovary  ana  of  ova,  we  are  at  once  led  to 
expect  the  co-existence  of  a  male  organ.  That  a  testis  is 
present  in  all  the.  species  of  fresh-water  Poljfeoa^  at  any 
nte,  no  doubt,  aceording  to  Professor  Allman.  can  oe  enter- 
tained, and  in  tagunetua  (FarreUa)  repent,  tne  existence  of 
this  oi^an  is  described  and  figured  by  Van  Beneden.  In 
Paliidteella  Professor  Allman  saysi  "that  the  ovary  and 
testes  are  both  found  in  the  same  cdL  The  former  is  an 
irregularly  shaped  body,  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
endocyst,  towards  the  npper  part  of  the  cell.  The  testicle 
is  an  irregolatly  lobed  mass  attached,  like  the  ovaiy,  to  the 
inner  surtsce  of  the  endocyst.  It  occupies  a  position  nesr 
the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  is  thus  sepsrated  by  a  wide  in- 
terval from  the  ovary.  Both  oiwms  are  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  stomach  by  a  <^lindrical  cord.**  The  form  of  the 
ovary  in  the  proper  Stppompia  would  appear  more  to  re- 
semble a  monuiform  cord.  In  Lagunctda  {Farrdia),  accord- 
ing to  Van  Beneden,  the  ovary  and  testis,  in  form  and  sita»- 
tion  would  seen  ve^  doseW  to  resemble  those  in  Paludi' 
ceUa.^  It  wonld  appear  auo  that  the  impregnation  of  the 
ova  is  eflbcted  by  tneir  escaping  from  the  ovary  info  the 
perigastric  cavity,  where  they  are  brooght  into  contact  with 
the  spermatozoa,  which  have  in  like  manner  escaped  from 
the  testis  into  the  same  cavity,  and  are  swimming  actively 
about  in  vast  numbers  in  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  ova  after  impregnation,'  which  is  probably 
effected  by  a  rupture  in  some  part  of  the  endocyst.  The 
forms  of  tne  ova  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  genera,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  ciliated. 

3.  Professor  Allman  also  describes  a  mode  of  reproduction 
by  free  embryoes,  but  does  not  aeem  to  have  noticed  thdr 
mode  or  plan  of  development. 

The  embiyo  upon  its  escape  from  fiie  ovnm  appears  some- 
times to  be  dliated,  sonwtiines  not.  In  the  caae  of  ZqmUia 
coeeinM,  a  eholoetomatous  spedea,  the  appearance  of  aa 
embiyo  <^  the  ciliated  kind  and  its  snhsequent  development 
are  well  deecribed  by  Mr.  Gosse.  (*  Naturalist's  Rambles  on 
the  Devonshire  Coast*  p.  S18.) 

But  although  the  above  brief  descr^on  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Pofyzoa  by  ova  formed  and  impi^natea  within 
the  perigastric  sac  be  undoubtedly  correct,  as  applied  not 
only  to  the  species  in  which  it  has  actually  been  observed* 
bat  from  analog  to  others  as  well,  it  cannot  be  denied  thai 
very  considerate  obscurity  rests  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
ova  are  developed  in  the  ovicel^^^^^^  j^pt«^fit,^i^^  Jtive 
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nmknA  that  ntme,  tmi  u  to  Um  felaUon  wUehthoMorKSH 
bMT  to  the  ZMt  of  Uu  animal.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that 
thaw  amna  do  «entain  an  ovdu  or  oa,  and  that  theta  ova 
an  dovaloped  ab  origisaj  in  Hum,  and  than  udergo  legman- 
tation  J  bnt  how  thaw  ova  an  IwtUiaad,  and  iriiy  a  diftrtaoe 
M  graat  aa  thia  in  the  poNtion  of  tha  origanoa  organ  ihoold 
exiit  inapparaitlT  eloaely  allied  geoen  ar  arca  apoeiaif  i»  at 
praaant  inacrntablo. 

Bectiou  in.  Clanification. 

The  more  general  reUtiocs  of  the  Polvtca  haTiof,  aa  be- 
fore observed,  been  described  ocder  the  bead  of  HoixoaCAi 
the  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  tha  mode 
in  which  thaj  naj  he  oonTaniantlj  anangad  among 
tiwmselTea. 

With  our  present  defective  knowledge  of  many  parUenlan 
leapeiBting  the  confonnation  of  the  *Pofypidet,  the  classi- 
ficatien  of  the  Pofyaoa  can  only  be  attempted  with  any 
prospect  of  asefal  resnltsi  from  the  stody  the  P<dvzoaiy  i 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  aa  regards  the  determinaUon  of  the  mb- 
ordinate  groups — the  orders  themselves  beiiu  ;  defined  hf  cha- 
racters derived  from  the  Polypide^  or  aoit  porUon  of  the 
animal.  The  following  schema,  which  in  Its  mun  features 
has  been  long  received}  appears  to  offer  at  convenient,  and  so 
&r  as  onr  present  acquaintance  with  the  subject  allows,  per- 
haps aa  natural  a  claasifieation  as  can  be  eq>ected. 

Class  FoLTzoa. 

Social  moUnaeons  animals,  wbooa  norvooa  system  consisti 
of  a  single  postKBs<^>hag«al  ganglion,  with  bianchaa,  bnt 
without  a  nervoas  ring  aroond  tha  oao^ugna;  and  withont 
any  special  organa  of  aenaa  or  of  ciicnlatioB.  Month  aur- 
nnQaed  mora  or  less  completely  with  a  single  row  of  ciliated 
tentacles. 

PoSmoo,  J.  V.  Thctmpson,  'Zool.  Research.,'  Mem.  6, 
p.  92  (1830). 

JBryoMOf  Ehranb.,*Corallen-Thiera  das  Roth.  Ueer,* 
1831  (1834 1). 

MoilutoM  Z(KmMyte»,  sen  ZoopKvta  Amidioidaf  John- 
ston, '  Mag.  Zool.  and  Bot.,*  1836. 
CmUnuhuaai  Fane, '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1837. 

Order  I.  Pdtywa  tt^vndihvlataf  OamiB. 

Tentacles  disposed  on  an  unintermptad  aiinnlhr  lopho> 
phonij  anrroonding  tha  unarmed  month. 

Snb'Chdar  I.  (^eSoHonuUa, 

The  oraaeentie  snbtarmiaal  month  of  the  cell  is  funiihed 
with  a  moveable  lip,  vAdch  it  is  closed  when  the  animal 
retreats. 

AeAonHfia,  Vhulradm,  OtOanadai  (ex.  OKita).  Fleming. 
Pat^H^ria  cpereul^tratt  etUarim  (ex.  <Kna},  Blain- 

JBtftofMw,  CVByflniM,  Ehimbatf . 
Untolalm  (gan),  Hagsaow. 

A.  Cells  di^Mwad  in  a  ungle  aeries. 

Family  1.  Orimtoaffufo,  Boak. 

Celli  eonaacted  by  short  flexible  tuhea. 

Gmi.  1.  CSateniedkif  Blaisr.        (Figt,  1,  S.) 

Cells  connected  by  short  comeoni  tabea,  all  hdng  tha 
same    way ;   polywarpr   phytoid,    erect,  didietomonaly 
branched  ;  cell  at  the  bifarcation  geminate, 
a.  Peneitrata.  Cells  fenestrate  m  front ;  ovicella  terminal. 
0.  Vittaia.   Cells  with  a  narrow  eI<Higsted  band  or  vitta 
en  each  side  in  front ;  ovioells  galertform,  not  terminaL 
CaMnie^  BlainviUe ;  *  &it.  Mns.  Cat.,'  p.  3. 
Catmaria,  Savigny, '  Egypt,'  pi.  13. 
About  seventeen  speoiea  known ;  mortly  Aoatxalian. 

0«i.S.  ^^ajcAEHDsBnak. 

Cells  connected  by  short  corneous  tubes.  Two  cells  aria- 
Ing  from  each  cell  U  a  bifiireaUon. 

Afyridiumt  ■  Brit.  Mua.  Cat,*  p.  13. 
Three  tpoam  known. 

Gan.  8.  O^pit/iMii,  Baak.         (Fuf,  3.) 

_C«Us  whh  an  avicnlarinm  on  each  side ;  each  cell  with 
WTee  distinct  apertures,  arising  one  from  the  upper  part  of 
mother  in  #  linaar  setiea,  connected  by  abut  coneou 
tuoea.  ^ 


OiIpuftiM,  Boak  I  'Voyaoa  of  Ratlbmhs^*  L 

0^.  3) ;  *  Brit.  Mas.  Cat,'  p.  14. 
Ont  Bpeciaa. 


JuTictionB  of  (.lie  cells  rigid. 


Cyinintii^  (pnrtl,  (iny. 
£ttcraiiaiiix  (.f&rt.),  Johnst. 

CFen.  }.  Svruparia,  Oken. 

given  off  from  the  front  of  a  cell  below  the  apertart, 
Scn^ria  («),  Oken. 
Sentparia, '  Brit  Mua.  Gat,'  p.  28. 

Oen.  S.  Bif^poiAoaf  LamminMx.         (Fig.  &} 

CaUa  decombent,  adherent ;  brandiea  given  of  from  tte 
ddee  of  the  cells. 

Hippoihoa,  Lamx. ;  Gray ;  Johnst ;  '  Brit.  Mul  dU,' 
p.  29. 

VcOenieetta  (pars),  Blainvtlle  (ntm  M.  Edwatdi). 
Tenhripora,  D'Orbtgny. 
TiAuHpora  (sp.),  Jameson. 
Three  s pedes  known. 

Oen.  8.  jStea,  Lamonronx. 

Cells  tubular,  erect,  scattered ;  adnate  and  decnmbent  it 
the  base. 

JSKai,  Lamx. ;  Ony:  <Brit  Mns.Cht/pv30. 
Anguinaria,  Lamarck ;  Johnston. 
JfiOearim  (0),  Oken. 
Fon  species. 

Oen.  4.  Seania,  Johnston.         (Figf.  7.) 

Cells  ariring  one  from  uather  by  a  slander  filiform  pio- 
longation  or  tnb^  and  open  in  front;  mai|iiial  'i''^ 
hollow,  inarching. 

Aonio.  Johnst.;  Orayj  *  Brit  Mm.  Cat,*  p.  3L 
TwoBpeciea.  ^  -  ■ 
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A  Cdk  diipoMd  in  a  do«U«  or  ta  nnltiple  ladM 

Family  8.  Salioonariadm. 
CalU  diipowd  around  an  imagiour  axis,  forming  eylindil- 
m1  branches  of  a  dichotomoiul/  diTided  erect  polysoa^. 


SaUwnariaiutt  Chrav. 
&dieonumadat  *  Brit,  Mm.  Cat./  p.  IS. 


0^  jjippotluia  MtofluIoHo.  f,  B<imfa  wiroMIU;  a,  utanl  lUe.  6,  Jbr- 

Gen.  1.  Scdicormxria,  Cnvier.        (Fig.  4.) 

Front  of  each  cell  mtich  depressed,  sarroanded  an 
•levated  ijdge>  by  irhich  the  sarface  of  the  branch  is  divided 
nto  more  or  less  regular,  rbomboidal  or  hexagonal  spaces ; 
iTiealaria  scattered ;  ovioelln  immened,  inconipicnoos ; 
tranches  articulated, 

ScUieomaria,  Cuvier ;  Johnston;  *  Brit.  Mua.  Cat,' p.  IS. 
Faircimia,  Fleming ;  Johnston,  *  Ed.*  i. 
CeUaria  (a),  Lamarck ;  Iaidx.  ;  De  BblniiUe, 
Vvrn  ipeoi«i> 

Qen.  2.  ^eUia,  Bosk. 

Front  of  eell  convex,  with  a  distinct  laised  bMdtri  apei^ 
nr«  very  large ;  oviceUi  (!) ;  no  avicnlaria, 

S^ioornaHa  (^.),  Bosk.,  'Yoyago  of  Rattleanakc,' 
i.  867. 

yeiUa, '  Brit.  Mos.  Cat.,'  p.  18. 
Two  species. 

Gen,  3.  FiMu^^aa,  Defimaee.  {Ftg.lQ,) 
Polyioaiy  ri^  caicanonsi  inarticitlated )  tmbm  not 


awlatai ;  ayMtsn  laigt  i  na  vrlenlana ;  omaUi  inecHii- 

gpicaoQB. 

Vincularia,  Defrance Blainv. ;  Hagaoow ; '  Brit.  Has. 

Cat.,'  p.  96. 
Olattoonoma,  Ooldfosa. 
SifAomiUa,  Hageoew. 
Cmarick  (pars),  Hauis. 
On*  recent  spaeifls ;  numoamis  fbanl. 

Gen.  4  FiKrcimirutHa,  Buak.  (iV*  ^0 

Fn^Kiary  edmeovi^  flaauUa ;  nargin  of  apertnra  much 
raised  ;  ^ertore  my  large  ;  ovioeUs  cnenllate,  preminoit ; 
w>  ancitluia. 

^oroHfiiiMrKi,  *  Brit  Mas.  Cat,*  p.  88. 

One  ^edes. 

Family.4.  CtS.vlcmadee^'^vjIL 

Cells  disposed  in  the  same  plane,  fwming  linear  hrusehei 
<A  a  dichotomowly  dMiea  j^yteid,  erect,  articnlated 
pelyioary. 

Bwuluta  (pars),  Orav. 
Ct&ularicUe  (pan),  Johuton. 
EtchcurideB  (pars),  Johnston ;  Gray. 
CdMancuia, '  Brit.  Maa.  Cat/  p.  19. 

Gen.  1.  (Mtdaria,  Pallas.        {Fig.  5.) 

CeUs  bi-triserial ;  more  than  four  in  each  intenwde ;  ob- 
long or  rbomboidal,  contiguous  ;  perforated  behind,  unamed, 
or  Tfliy  rarely  with  an  avicnlariam  on  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  $ella. 

Cdlviaria  (pars),  Pallas ;  Flemjag ;  JohnsUat  (pan) ; 

'  Brit  Mns.  Cat,*  p.  19. 
Bug^da  ^pais),  Gnyr ;  Oken, 
Three  species. 

Gen.  2.  Mmip<a,  LamonroBx. 

Cells  oblong,  or  elongated  and  attenuated  downwards ; 
imperforate  behind,  with  a  sessile  avicalarium  (frequently 
absent)  on  the  upper  and  outer  angle,  and  one  or  more  sessile 
avieularia  on  the  finmt  of  the  eeu  below  the  ^ertuia  (not 
always  present). 

Mmipea,  l^mx. }  '  Brit  Mas.  Cat,'  p.  SO. 

CtUaria  (para),  Linn,  t  Bcdander. 

Crida  (pars)/lAmx. 

TrueKixnti,  Fleming;  Blainville. 
ffix^ecies. 

Gen  3.  Sentpocdkaria,  Van  Beneden. 

Cells  rhomboidal,  with  a  sinus  on  the  outer  and  binder 
aspect ;  each  famished  with  a  sessile  avicalarium  at  the 
upper  and  outer  angle,  and  with  a  vibracolnm  behind.  Cells 
'biserial  and  numerous  in  sach  iaternode. 

ScrvpoeeUarut,  Van  Beneden;   Otay;-  'Brit  Mni. 

Cat,*  p.  S3. 
Bie^lana  (sp.),  Blainville. 
CAliUaria  (sp^i  Pallas  ;  Jtdinston. 
CdUuria  (sp.)  Sdlander;  Tjanarck. 
Scruparia  (8p.),Uken. 
Beven  species. 

Qen.  4.  Ccmda,  Lamooronx. 

OelU  riiomboidal,  sinuated  on  the  outer  side  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  vibracuhim ;  no  ancularinm  on  the  upper  and 
onter  angle ;  sometimes  one  in  front  of  the  cell. 

Conda,  Lamx.;  BlainviUe;  Gray;  'Brit  Mua.  Cat/ 
p.  36. 

Cmcaia  (sp.),  Lamarck. 
CU2er»iiaiVan  Beneden. 
Bio^aria  (spO,  Blainville. 
SetHpoailanat  Qxw» 
CiSmiTia  (sp.),  JMUUtoL 
Two  species. 

Gen.  S,  Emma,  Gray. 
Cells  in  pain  or  triplets;  a  sessile  avicalarinm  (some- 
times waatl^  on  the  outer  ride  below  tiie  levd  of  the 
apertnre. 

i;b»ia,G£ay ;  <  Brit.  Mos.  Cat,*  p.  S7. 
Two  speoes. 

Family  S,  Caberwadoh  Bosk. 

Polyuary  dichotomously  dhrided  Into  ligulate  bi-^16serial 
branches ;  on  the  backs  of  which  are  vibracnU,  each  of  which 
is  common  to  several  cells. 
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Ccibereadce,  Buk. ; '  YoTBge  of  Rattletxtake  ;* '  Brit.  Mm. 
Cat,'  p.  37. 


Gen.  1.  Caherea,  Lamx. 


{Fig.  10.) 


Cells  U-mnltiserial,  in  the  1&tf«r  cue  qnincnncUI.  Back 
of  branches  covered  with  lai^ge  Tibraenla,  irhich  are  placed 
obliquely  in  two  rows,  divaqing  in  an  upward  direction  from 
the  middle  line,  at  which  the  Tihracnla  of  either  lide  de- 
eouate  with  those  of  the  other. 

Cabereot  Lamx. ;  Blainville ;  Gray ;  '  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.* 

Sdhia,  Gray. 
Crina  (sp.),  Aadonin. 
CeUaria  (sp.),  Lamarck. 
Cdlvlaria  (sp.),  Fleming ;  Johnston. 
Fonr  species. 

Gen.  2.  AmoMti^fiOj  Bosk. 

CeUs  bi-qnadriserial ;  vibracnla  small,  resembling  avien- 
laria. 

One  species. 

Family  6.  Biedlariada,  Bosk. 

No  Tibracala ;  avicnlaria,  when  present,  pednncnlate. 
BicOxiriada,  Bosk.;  *  Voyage  of  Rattlesnake.* 
BugnlidtB,  Qtacf, 


11,  BietRarta  eilfoiii.  If,  Oariatta  iUgaiU!  a,  fraot ;  6,  bsdL 

Gen.  I.  .StceZZan'aj  Blaiaville.  (i^t^.ll.) 

Cells  tnrbinale,  distant,  Apertnre  directed  more  or  less 
upwards.   Several  spines,  mai^nal  or  donnl. 

Jiieellaria,  Biainville  ;  Gray  ;  *  Brit.  Mas.  Cat,,'  p.l  4, 

Cellidaria,  Fleming  ;  Pallas  (sp.) 

(Maria  {ep.),  Olien ;  Lamarck. 

Btufvla  (sp.),  Okan. 
Foot  species. 


Gen.  a.  HaUphUa,  Gray. 

Cells  contignous,  attenuated  downwards ;  much  expanded 
above,  with  a  laree  plain  apertare  unarmed. 

Satophila  Gray,  '  Dieff.  New  Zealand;* 'Brit.  Uoi. 

Cat.,*  p.  43. 
BtaGana,  Busk.,  *  Voyage  of  Rattletnake.* 

Gen.  3.  Bugvla,  GkcB. 

Cells  elliptical  (behind),  closely  contigaons,  bi'mnlliieriil; 
aperture  very  large ;  margin  simple,  not  thickened 
Buffula,  Oken  ;  Giajr ;  *  Brit.  Mas.  Cat,*  p.  41 

AcaiiXiirdiiSj  Lamx,  ;  niaiiiville. 
Critia  (sp.),  Lamx. 

Cdlvlaria  (ap.),  Pallas]  Johnatctn  (sp.). 
C«^rt(i  (ip.),  Solandcr;  Lamarck. 

Bu^wUmt  (sp.),  Gray. 
Crtatdarta  (Bp,),  Gray. 
Six  species. 

Family  7.  Gctn^ariad<r,  Btusk* 

Ctilln  opposite  in  pairs.    Pulyzoinry  cuntiDnioiLS. 

GcmeUariadcF,  liusk  ;  '  Vbyage  of  RaiUeaBaka  'Eiil 
Mus.  Cat.,'  p.  33. 

Uen,  1,  tfrnKJiarfVi,  Savigny.         (ilijf,  29.) 

CqIU  joined  back  to  back  ;  all  the  [lairs  {icing:  Uienw 
iray. 

GemfVaria,  SAtigny  ;  Van  Beneden  ;  Johnston  ;  G117; 

'Brit.  JIus.  Cfil,,*  p.  34. 
Oaniceltaria,  RE^iiiivLlle. 
Zorieniua,  Lamx. 
Notixmia  (pare),  Flcmipg. 
Zoricftia,  (Jovier. 
tVf'jkr  ("p.},  TjiTiix. ;  Lamarck. 
t^crupfirifi  {j3),  Okea. 
One  species.  * 


SS,  Gi*tUarialorieaU. 

Gen.  2.  Bidymia,  Busk. 

Cells  joined  side  to  side ;  no  aTicnlaria. 
Didymxa,  Bnsk. ; '  Voyage  of  Bataeanake;"BriL)lK 
Cat.,*  p.  35. 
One  species. 

Gen. 3.  ]}imetopia,'B\i^,  {Pig.^) 

Cells  joined  back  to  back ;  aperture  oblique ;  escH 
Date  pair  of  cells  looking  the  same  way* 

Dimetofna^  Busk;  'Voyage  of  Rattlesnake.* 
Two  spwnes. 

Gen.  4.  Koiattiia,  Fleming. 

A  pair  of  tobacco-pipe  shaped  aTicolaria,  visiUe  ilxf* 
each  pair  of  cells. 

Epittomia  (sp.),  Fleming ;  Gray. 
Ihnamena  (sp.),  Lanix. ;  Blsinvilte. 
Ifotamia,  Fleming  ;  *  Brit,  Mns.  Cat^  p.  86 ;  JotaK* 
Qmicdlaria  (sp.),  BlaiaTillsi.  t 
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Sertutaria  (ip.),  GbibUo. 
CeBularia  (sp.),  Pallas. 
One  ipeciei. 

r«nily  a  Fludrada,  Gray. 

P0I710U7  flexible,  expanded,  foliaceooi,  erect;  K)iiwtiiBei 
decambent  and  loowly  attached.  Cells  naHiserial,  qoin- 
CDsdal,  or  irr^nlir. 

f^iutrOf  Linn ;  Johnston  (pars). 

liiutrada.  Gray  (pars) ;  <  Brit.  Has.  Cat./  p.  46. 

EackaridtB  (pars),  Jotuuton ;  Gray. 

Polypieis  &  Roseau  (pars),  Lamx. 

Fiastr^  (pui),  I^mx. 

Oen.  1.  IlMUtrOj  Liuueoi. 

CellB'tontignona ;  on  both  sides  of  the  frond. 

Fhuira  (sp.),  linn. ;  Lamarck ;  Gray ;  &c 
Five  tpeciei. 

Gen.  S.  Cat^mmt  Gray.         {Fig.  13.) 

Cells  conUgnoQs ;  on  one  nde  only  of  the  £rond. 

Fhutra  (sp.),  Linn. ;  Johnston. 

CaHxuea,  Gray ;  '  Brit.  Mas.  Cat/  p.  SO. 
Twi  specie!. 

Gen.  3.  Diae^oria,  Bosk.      ,  (Fig.  13.) 

CeUs  disjunct ;  each  connected  with  nx  others  by  tnhnlar 
procesMB. 

Diaehont,  Bnsk., '  Voyage  of  Rattlesnake.* 
Hiree  species. 


*  Galls  more  or  leaa  open  in  front,  with  raised  maifini. 

Gen.  1.  MmbranipoTa,  Johnston.        {F^.  14.) 

Polyzoary  encmsting  (or  saberect,  foliaeeonsj  and  con- 
torted), spnading  irr^gnkri^.   CeHs  more  or  leas  irregnlarly 
disposed  or  qoineiincial,  with  raised  maixlns  ;  a  greater  or 
len  extent  of  the  aperture  occupied  by  a  win  membrane 
Eaehara  (pan),  Pallas. 

J^tufra  (bd.),  Linn.!   Eiper;   Berkeley;  L&msrck; 

Grmt ;  Fleming  ;  Risso  ;  JofanstoQ  ;  Idmouroax. 
MmJtranipora,  Johnston ;  '  Brit  Mas.  Cat./  p.  66 } 

W.  Thompson ;  Hassall. 
J)i»eop<mt  (pan),  Lanurck. 

JnnWtjtwra,  Conopewn^  CaSopora,  AmpMUatrum, 
Miavpora,  Gray. 
Ei^teen  spedei. 

**  Apertnre  of  cells  entirely  filled  in  by  a  «onv«c  cal- 
careous expansion.  Cells  diqwsed  in  more  or  Usi 
r^larly  radiating  lines. 

Gen.  8.  Zeprdia,  Johnston.       (Ftgi.  16  &  ISo.) 


U,  DiadurU  auvCImtoa ;  a,  •TlcoltrU.  14,  MiwAmipoiv  eoHatn. 
Ite,  Yotmg  iMa  vtLtpraliaeaiatm. 

Family  9.  Memhraniporidee,  Bosk. 

Polyxoary  membranaceo-ealcareoua,  or  calcareous,  ex- 
panded, encmsting  (sometimes  foliaceoos,  contorted,  and 
aub-erect).    Cells  horiiootal,  qnincuQcial,  or  serial. 

Huttra,  Dinn.  (pars). 

Fluitraaa  (pan),  Gray, 

C^Uporida  (pan),  Johnston. 

MtJabrmiporidmf  Bmk. ;  '  Brit  Miii..Cat/  p.  6fi. 


\h,  LifTOlU  Peatliu.  \i,  OrtUp9ra  pumieom. 

Polyzoaiium  adna'.e,  cmstaceons,  spreading  from  a  centre 
in  a  more  or  less  circalA  form  ;  composed  of  coDti;;aons,  or 
connected,  calcaraoua,  decumbent  cells,  the  wall  of  which  is 
complete  in  front. 

EMchara  (sn.),  Moll. ;  Pallas. 

Leprcdia,  Johnston  ;  Gray  ;  *  BdL  Mat.  Cat./  p.  63. 

Bermuda,  Fleming  (non  I^mouroux  nor  Peron). 

iiTM^anibi  (sp.),  Milne-Edwards;  Gray. 

EaekaroidM  (sp.),  Mitne-Edwards. 

CdUpora  (sp.),  Oken ;  Audonin  0?^)  ■  Lamonroux 
(pan) ;  Hagenow  (pan). 

Fluttra  (varior). 

Diaeopora,  liamarck  (pan)  ;  Gray  (pan) ;  Lamonroux 
(pan). 

Cr&riUina,  Berentia,  EtehanHa,  PwiJa^  CdUpwSIa 
(all  sp.),  Gray. 

1.  ^rmotar. 
vibraeala. 


Spe<ne8  provided  with  cither  avicalaria  or 


A.  Species  having  avicolaria. 

a.  Median  and  single. 

*  Saperiot  (above  the  mouth). 

**  Inferior  (below  the  month). 

/9.  Avicniaria  doable,  or  axygous  and  lateral  on 
each  cell,  or  only  on  some  cells  in  the 
pcriyzoary. 

B.  Species  having  vibracola, 

%  Inannata.    Species  without  eitha   avicularia  or 
vibracnU. 

a.  With  oral  spines. 

ff.  Mouth  oaarmed. 
About  fifty  or  sixty  species. 

Family  10.  C^Uporidce,  Busk. 

Polyioariam  composed  of  cells,  standing  more  or  lea 
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Tifticil  to  tta  uii  or  pluu,  hufi  tagftthar,  or  imgalvlj 
averljrins  eaoh  other. 

Ce&porula,  Johiuton  (put) ;  <  Brit.  Mob.  Cat/  p.  68. 

Ow.  1.  OBtporOj  0.  Fabiieiai.         {Fii.  16.) 

Prijputrimn  eakanotu,  rigid,  idnata  or  er«ct,  composed 
of  BRoolato,  fobcrect,  coDtTgnoiu  cell*,  heaped  together 
iiTogalar^,  or  amiuad  qaincnndally.  An  ascending  roe- 
tram  on  one  or  both  lidoi  of  Uu  month  OBaally  foiniihed 
with  an  sTienlariom. 

Ciil0pora  (n.),  O.  Fabridni;  Johnston;  Linnsns; 
MUller ;  Berkeley ;  Stewart ;  lAmaick ;  Lamooroox ; 
Fleming ;  OUvi. 
S^onpiUif  Oken. 
Tttbtpora  (pars),  Linn. 

Milltpora  (pars),  Fallaa ;  Ellis  andflolauder  (pan). 
fimiara  (pui).  FaUu. 

*  Adoato,  jJoboH,  or  iptsading, 
*•  Erect. 

Ei^t  species. 

Vunily  II.  Eichari<ia,  Bosk, 

Polvsoaiy  erect,  rigid,  foliaceoos  and  expanded,  lobate  or 
retlcnlate.  Cells  dispoved  qnineanciaUy  In  th«  saine  planoj 
on  one  or  both  sorfoces. 

£»dUirida  (pan),  Johnston, 

XiepnUiana  (pus),  Oiay, 

Gen.  1.  Btehara,  Bay.  (Fig.  17.) 

Pohnoarinm  foliaceoos  and  expanded,  or  contorted,  or 
hnneiitd  and  subUaear.  Cells  disposed  on  both  snrfaces, 
hack  to  back,  Immersed,  coalescent,  horiaontal  to  the  plane 
of  the  axis. 

Stekara,  Ray ;  Fleming )  Johnston  ;  Lamarck  ;  Gray ; 

FaUas  (para)  ;  Moll  (pars)  t  *  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,'  p.  89. 
JfttUipora  (sp.),  Solander. 
Ca^pcra  (sp.),  Esper. 

*  Polyzoaiy  more  or  leas  expanded,  foliaceons. 

**  Polyzoary  subtUTided  into  branching  lobes. 

Eleren  ipecleB. 

Gen.  S.  na^wa,  Imperato.  (Fig.  88.) 

Polyioariom  ioliaceoos,  oaleareous,  roticnlated.  Cells 
immersed,  opening  at  one  aarface  only. 

MiUepora,  Linn,  (pan) ;  EUia  and  Solander ;  Esper  ; 

Manigti ;  Cavier. 
Betepora,  Imperato  ;  lAmarck  ;  Riiso  ;  Fleming  ;  Stark ; 
De  Blainville :  Coach  ;  Johnston  i  Qoldfuaa  (pars)  ; 
Hagenow  (pars) ;  '  Brit  Mui.  Cat.,*  p.  93. 
Frondipora,  Oken ;  Da  BlaiuTille. 
Three  species. 


Family  \%:  Sd«nana3m,  BodL 

Polyzoary  more  or  less  r»nlarly  orbienlar,  coavex  on  raw 
side,  plane  or  concave  on  the  oOier  (probably  free).  For- 
nishea  with  latgs  and  powerful  Tibnumla,  «ith  vamulj 
fbzmed  setv  (probably  locomotive). 

Sdmariadas,  Busk;  '  Brit  Mos.  Cat.,'  p.  97. 

Gen.  1.  Ouptdaria,  Lamonroax. 

(Fig,  18 ;  vide  alto  Jlgg.  in  CaLLiuai.) 

Each  cell  thronghoat  the  polysoaiy  with  a  vibncalm  it 
the  summit 

Cupulariaf  Lamooronx  (proposed) ;  '  Brit  Uni.  Cat.,' 
p.  97. 

ZiuniUita,  Lamonroox  (pars);  Defrsnce  (parsV,  Do- 
longchunps  (pars) ;  Goldfnss  (pars) ;  filsioiille 
(pan) ;  Gray ;  Cavier  and  Brongniait ;  Lonsdale 
(pars) ;  Michelin  (pars). 

Fenateila  (vin),  Lonsdale. 
Five  Bpeoiet  (recent) ;  nomerona  foaul. 

(Jen.  2.  Lv^'.^Uite^i  Liiraoorom. 

Cells  arranged  in  seriM  riidiatin^  from  llie  centie  anJ 
bifurcating  as  Lhey  advance ;  vibracola  in  111168;  untd 
altE!rn:a.te  with  those  of  the  ceUii. 
As  in  the  piecediog  specicv. 

Four  £peciea  (leccnt)  ;  numerous  fossil. 


17,  Siehara  /otiaeea,  IB, 


riaUml.  19.  rmadarism^ 


Gen.  3.  Sdenaria,  Buak. 
Only  a  certun  munber  of  ceUa,  dispersed  at  nnifbnn  da- 
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tances  apftrt,  famished  vith  vibnumls.  Tho  front  of  each 
cell  famisbed,  coyered  hy  a  cribriform  calcareoas  expansion ; 
the  otheni  arched  above  and  cbntracted"  below. 

Lunrditea  (para),  Baik, '  Voyage  of  IUtU«Biiake.* 

iSSg^rMi, '  BiiL  Mas.  Cft/ p.  101. 

6ab-0rdet  II.  0ydo8U>m<Ua. 

Cells  tabular,  calcareoas,  itnmeraed  or  exserted ;  month 
terminal,  without  any  moveable  appendaga  or  Up. 
Tuhvliporina,  MilDe-Edwaraal 
Tvhutiporidoe,  Johnston. 
AiUoporina  (paTB)^  Ehrenbeig ;  Johnston. 

A,  Krects. 

PolyzoAiy  ereetj  free,  simple  or  branched,  linear  or  ex- 
paaded  abora ;  branches  articalated  or  continnoas. 

Family  I.  Critkidos,  Hilne-Edwards. 

Polyzooriam  divided  into  distinct  intemodes,  connected  by 
a  homy  snbstanee. 

Gen.  I.  ^'«u£ta,  Milne-Edvarda. 

A  single  cell  in  each  interaode. 

Serttdaria  (pars),  Linn. ;  Berkeley  (pars) ;  Espei  (pars). 

Ce^Eu/aria  (pam),  Pallas ;  Hogg. 

Cdlandy  Ellis  and  Solander  (pars)  ;  liamarck  (pars). 

EvaraUa,  Lamoarou  (pars){  miso  (pars);  Fieiwng 
(pars) ;  Templeton. 

UniceUmia  (para),  BlainTille* 

Critidia,  Miise-Edffardf. 

Crista  (pars),  Johnston ;  Hasiall  (pars),  &e. 
One  or  two  species. 

Geo.  S.   Critia,  Lamooroni:.         {F^*  SO.) 
Two  or  more  cells  in  each  intemod«< 

Syn.  as  above. 
Three  ipecies  recent ;  several  fossiU 


i^ntunlslM.  fB,  TSiiiiliponietyetu. 


Polyuarinm  conUnnons  thioni^unit,  oiullj  poIymoifAioiii. 
Gen.  1.  Idmoneetj  Lamoanmx.         (/^i  Sfi.) 

Openings  of  eellB  disposed  in  traasmie  ot  obliqoe  alter- 
nate series  oo  each  ride  of  Uie  front  of  tju  branches  ef  Ui* 
poly»Mi7,  oD  which  is  a  raised  line  or  ridge  asparating  Uw 
rows  of  edls. 

SeUpora  (sp.)i  Iismait^ 
Sorwra  («p.),  Defranes. 
Idmorua,  Lunonroox }  BlalnvillSk 
Three  or  loar  species  recent ;  man/  fossil. 

Gen.  3.  i^weiili^wra,  De  Blainville.      (/*!>.  86.) 

Openings  of  cells  disposed  irregalarly.  on  all  sides  of  Oe. 
cylindrical  or  compressed  branches  or  Iraes  of  the  pdjaoaiy. 

Ceriopora  (pars),  Goldfasa. 

IdmonM  (sp.),  ife  Blainville. 

PuittdiporOf  Blainville ;  Milns-EdMida  j  Jidnuhn. 

Tvindipora,  (sp.),  Conch. 
FiTen  SIX  spames  recent;  maiqrfiMiiL 

Gen.  8.  JTbnuni,  Lamosroiiz.^ 

Openings  of  oells  disposed  irregnlaily,  or  in  more  or  less 
regnlar  o^Mwite  transverse  series,  on  one  si^  vi^  ttf  the 
branches  or  lobes  of  Uia  polyzoaiy. 

Millepora  (sp,),  Espar. 

Boepora  (sp.),  uunaick. 

Somerd,  Lamonionx ;  Da  Blalavilla ;  Hilne-Edwaxds. 
SavendspeeieB  recent;  manyfossiL 

B.  Adnata,  t.  daosmbentes. 

PolxaOariBin  adnate  or  sabeiwt  above,  decnmbant  and 
■dnatebaloT. 

Family  3.  TiiM^orade$, 

Polyzoaium  divided  into  linMr  or  soUinsar  branches  or 
lobes,  sometimes  more  ^anded  and  lobttta  vpwaids^  always 
decambent,  and  elosdy  adnate. 

Gen.  1.  AleolOf  Lamooronx.  {Fiff.21.) 

Polysoarimn  composed  of  a  single  or  of  moltiple  series  of 
cells. 

AUeto,  Lamonronx  t  Milna-Ediraids  i  Jdmaton  fpars)  t 

De  BUinviUe ;  Fleming. 
MiSepora  (sp.).  Linn. 
Avlopora  (sp.),  Goldfoss,  Itc^ 
Three  or  four  spedes  reoeol ;  sevsial  fossil. 

OSB.S.  TMipera,  (Fiff.S^) 

Polyzoariam  arising  from  a  contracted  base,  and  expanding 
above ;  either  simple  or  irregalarly  sabdivided ;  deeambent 
and  adherent  l>elow,Asnn1Iy  free  and  eaberect  ^ve. 

S'ubutipora,  MUne-jldwards  (para);  Johnston  (pars); 
Fabncios  t  Tuiton ;  Omelin ;  Coach  (pars)  {  Fleaing 
(pan) ;  Lamarck  (sp.)  ;  Bisso  (sp.). 
Tucipora  (sp.),  Linn,  f  Jameson  ^  Btawait  t  Boae. 
MUlepora  (sp.),  Ellis  and  Soland. 
CeUepora  (sp.),  Esper. 
Phmua  (1),  Lamoanmx,  &c 
Five  or  six  spetues  recent  j  sevwal  ibariL 

Family  4  Diaeopomim. 

Folysoariam  in  tiia  ftatm  of  a  closely  adnatef  eirenlar,  or 
irregolar  disc  or  patch. 

TylMiipondcB  (para),  Hilne-Edwwds,  Ac 

Gen.  1.  Disa^ora,  Lamarck. 

Polyzoariam  a  circalar  disc,  either  flat,  ctmeava,  or  eenwx 
in  the  centre,  with  the  sobanot  tnbea  opening  insnlarly  in 
all  parts  of  the  sorface,  and  nsnally  sucroniidad  by  a  thin 
calcareoas  border. 

DiKowra,  Lamaitk ;  Lamooroox ;  Flaming 

Tvimxjnra  (pars),  Johnston. 

Mdobma,  Aadoum. 

OMm,  Qnoy  and  Oaimacd. 

JftHfr^wra,  EUia  aood  Solander  J  O.  Fabridna. 

Gen.  S.  Diaitopora,  Lamooronx.         (■^.  24.) 

Polyzoariam  more  or  less  depressed,  circalar,  discoid  i 
the  cells  snbaltsnatia^  boriaontal,  inunenedj  omui 
eUipticaL  pig  t  ^^^  byXjOOQle 
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MewtUripora,  De  Blamvilla* 

JHaOopora,  Milne-Edwarda  (part)  j  JohMton  (ap.)  i 

Hagenow  (pan). 
Avlopora  (sp.),  Ooldfan. 
^Avnwa  (ip.)i  Lamonioux. 


U,  ZHiutopora  {19.7);  SB,  SMoIoria  iMdl^tra;  a,  onl  Hta. 


OetL.  3,  Defrancia, 


Polyioaiy  either  discoid  and  adnate  thronghoat,  or  fnngi- 
form  and  attached  by  a  shorl  stem  ;  opeoingB  of  tubes  dis- 
posed ill  lices  or  rows  radiating  from  tfie  centra. 

Pelagia,  Lamoaronx. 

Lichenopord,  Michelio. 

Tubvlipora,  Milne-Edwards  (sp.) ;  Johnston  (ap.). 
Ceriopora  (auct.,  pars). 
D^ranciay^vQuu.. ;  Hagenow;  Beast. 

Sab-Order  III.  CtenoO^miata. 

Cells  comeoofl,  or  fleahy,  tobnlar  or  depressed,  fr«e  or 
coalescent ;  month  terminal  or  subterminal,  contractile,  and 
when  the  polypide  is  exierted,  suiiomided  with  a  fringe  or 
row  of  aetat,  connected  by  a  delicate  membrane. 

VenetUarina,  Johnston. 

Polmoa  comm.  Gray,  and  iacloding— 

Hale^on^ea,  Jobntton. 

Polytoa  camosa,  Qr&y. 

Alcj/oniadm  and  Al^nithdcst  SoiaaUm. 

Family  1.    VaiculariadtB,  Johnston. 

Cells  tubalar  or  ovate,  separate,  arising  from  a  basal  tnbe 
common  to  all  or  to  sevdral ;  mouth  terminal. 
Vesiculariada,  Johnston. 

Qen.  1.  Serialaria,  Lamarck.         {Fig.  fiS.) 

Cells  nniserial  or  biserial,  and  unilateral,  placed  in  cloaa 
leti  St  stated  intervals ;  bssal  tube  divided  into  intemodes. 


aervdantty  Lamarck;  Bisso;  Fleming;  Templstoni 

Couch ;  De  Blainvill& 
Amathia,  Lamoaronx,  Ac- 
Three  or  four  tpedes. 

Gen.  S.    Vaicidaria,  3.  V.  ThompeoB. 

Cells  ovate  or  snbtubhlar,  disjunct,  nniaerial,  and  uuk- 
teral ;  polypide  with  a  giziard. 
VaUeria  (ap.),  Fleming, 

Veneviaria,  Thompson;  Fa»re  ;  Jcdmit. ;  Van  Benedait 
Coach. 
One  qiecies. 

Gen.  3.    VaVeena,  Fleming. 

Cells  ovate,  clostered  in  whorls  at  the  joints  of  the  binl 
tube ;  polypides  without  a  gizzard. 

VaUceria,  Johnston ;  Fleming ;  Farre ;  Van  Beneden. 
Veiiavdaria  (ap.),  Thompaon- 
CuKutaria,  De  Blainville. 

Gen.  4.  BovDCfhatUda, 

Cells  unilateral,  irregalarly  placed,  sesttla;  poljpidei 
with  a  gizzard  (armed  with  two  teeth). 

Bovierbai^:iaf  Farre  ;  Johnston ;  Van  Bepedan. 
One  species. 

Gen. «.   FarrOa.         {Fig.  27.) 

Cells  elliptical,  scattered  ;  polypide  without  a  gizzari 

Farr^a,  Ehrenberg ;  Johnston. 

XxigeneUa,  Farre, 

Laguncula,  Van  Beneden, 
Two  species. 

Gen.  6.   Angnm^,  Van  Baneden. 

Cells  tubular,  supported  on  a  common  ttalk,  and  bnoclua; 
out  in  a  palmate  faanion. 

Anffuinella,  Van  Beneden. 

Family  S.   Alcyaniada,  Johnston.  * 

Cells  fleshy,  immersed,  angular ;  mouth  teiminal,  liinple, 
ooDtractile, 

ffaleyoneUea,  Johnston. 
Folyioa  eamota,  Gray. 
Alcjfoniada!,  Johnston. 
Al^/onididce,  Johnston. 

Gen.  1.  Atcyonidium,  Lnmonronx. 

PolyzoaiyvariouBlylobed,  massive,  fleshy,  erect,  oraJiuli. 
Alcyonium,  Ellis  j  Baxter ;  Pallas  ;  Linn. ;  Olivi  j  Etper; 

Miiller  ;  Lamouroux  ;  De  Blainville  ;  &c. 
Alcvonidium,  Lamouroux;  Gray;  Hooker;  JohnstM; 

W,  Thom^n ;  &c, 
Baloda^yliu,  Farre  ;  Van  Beneden. 
Cyeloum  (sp.),  Haasall. 
Sarchockitum  (1),  Hassall. 
Three  or  four  species. 

Sub-Order  IV.   P,  PediceSirua,  Oervui. 

Lophophoro  produced '  upwards  on  the  back  of  tl» 
tentacles,  uniting  them  at  their  base  ia  a  sort  of  mucnlii 
calyx. 

family  I.  PedieeRinidct,  Johnston, 

Geu.  1.   Pediedlina,  San. 

Polypide  not  retractile  within  the  delicate  dosely  adnilt 
ectocjrat,  which  is  produced  downwards  into  a  long  tubnk 
pedicle,  containing  muscular  fibres,  and  rising  vertically  bdu 
B  creeping  radicle  tube. 

Hydra  (sp.),  Fleming  j  Bote ;  Lister ;  Sharpey. 
PedicdU^ia,  Bars  ;  Johnston ;  Van  Beneden. 
Zufta,   Milne-Edwirds ;   De   Blainville;  Gentii; 

Hassalh 
Criwmorpha,  Van  Beneden. 
Two  or  three  spedes. 

Sertvlaria  (sp.),  MQlter;  Bote.;  Lamarck. 
Three  apeeiea. 

Order  11.  Pol^uM  hippocrepia,  Gervais. 

Tentacles  disposed  on  a  creacentic  or  horse-shoe  iH*?*^ 
lophopfaore  ;  eversion  of  endocyst  only  partiaL 
Polypiaria  hippocrepia,  Qervaia. 
Polyzoa  hippocrepia,  Grar. 
Lemniadet,  Johnston  ;  Allman.  1 

.:,n.cu  uy^OOgle 
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Frwhwater  Pdyaoa,  AUman. 
I^uhwater  BrywMU  Hancock. 
Biyozouns  FlaviatiUs,  Van  Benedeo. 

Familj  1.  OrtKafriBto,  AUmu. 

Folyuaiy  fcee,  loeomotiTe. 

Qen.  1.   OritUaeOa,  CuTier. 

Folyxoaiy  aaccifonn,  hyaline,  with  a  flattened 
diic  adi^ted  for  locomotion  ;  Mifleei  placed  oa  the  rarfiwe 
opponte  to  the  diae,  and  ainmged  in  aeretal  concentric  mar^ 
ginal  seiiee;  on  lenticolar,  with  annular  and  maiginal 
Bphie& 

One  ipedef . 

Faoiily  8.  PlumauQidcB,  AUman. 
Poljxoaiy  rooted. 

A.  Lophophore  with  two  long  anna. 

Oen.  1.  Loph^pWy  Domortier. 

Polyzoary  Bacciform,  hyaline,  with  a  disc  which  urres  for 
attachment,  bat  not  for  locomotion ;  orificea  scattered ; 
ectot^Bt  gelatinous. 

Polype  4  Panache,  Trembley. 
Beli-^ower-Animal,  Baker. 
ilToua,  Lamonronx ;  Deslongchampa. 
i%Hnat<aa(«p.)f  Bdiweigger;  De  Blunville;  Gerrais; 
Lamarck. 

AleyoneSot  HaaMil ;  Johnston ;  ADman. 
ZopAc^KM,  Van  Beneden  J  AUman. 
Onespeaes. 

Oen.  2.  AteyotuBa^  Lamaidc. 

Folyzoaiy  tabular ;  tubes  nntted  by  their  ddea ;  orifices 
(ermioal ;  ectocyst  pergamentaceoas. 
Tv^ularia,  Pallaa. 
Lmoofdira,  MQUer. 
Aleycnivm,  Bragni^. 
Spongia,  Schmiedel. 

AlcyoneUa,  BaipaU ;  PaUai  (sp.) ;  AUman, 
Plumatdla,  Gerrais. 
Three  species. 

Gen.  3.  PiumateGa,  Lamarck.         (Fig.  30.) 

Folyzoary  tnhnlar ;  tubes  distinct ;  ectocyst  pergamen- 
taceoua. 

TubiporOf  Linnnna. 

^^liu^rta,  MQUer ;  LioDseas;  Vancher;  Torton. 

Naiaa,  Lamoaronx ;  Deslongchampa. 

Plumatella,  De  Blaiaville  ;  Cams ;  Lamarck ;  Damor- 
tier ;  Johnston ;  Gervaii ;  AUman  ;  Thompson ;  Van 
Beneden;  Dalzell;  Schweiggerj  Riaso,  &c. 
Ten  species. 


W,  PtttmateOaeriitata. 
Bt  LojAophore  with  the  arm  obsolete. 
Oen.  4.  Fredericdla,  Gervais, 


Polytoaiy  eonferroid,  oompoeed  of  a  membrano-coraeons 
branched  tahe,  with  the  btaochee  dbtinct  and  terminated  by 
the  orifices;  lophophoie  nearly  eireolarj  tentacular  crown 
campanolate;  ova  bean-shaped,  deititata  of  annaloa  or 

apinea. 

TubuZaria,  Blamenbach;  GmeUik 
NaitOf  Ijunouroox. 
Difflvma,  M^n. 

P^umo^e/Za,  Fleming ;  Domortier;  Johnston. 
Dni«ricdlat  Oerraia  ;  Van  Beneden ;  Thompsm ;  AU- 
man; Johnston;  Hancock. 

FamUy  3.  Pidudie<Sidas. 

Lophephom  mUonlar,  month  dastitnte  of  valve.  (Does 
not  periiaps  properly  belong  to  P.  hippoertpitt.) 

Qen,  1.  PalvdiceUa,  Gerrais. 

Polyzoary  membrano-comeoos,  branched ;  branches  com- 
posed of  a  aeries  of  clariform  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  complete  septa;  orificea 
tubal&r,  lateral,  placed  near  the  wider  extremity  Of  each 
cell ;  ova  lenticular,  with  a  narrow  annulus. 
AlcyoTietla  (sp.),  Ebrenberg  ;  Nordmann. 
PMudicdla,Q^T^KA\  Van  Beneden;  AUman;  Thomp- 
son ;  JdinstoD ;  Hancock. 

POLTSTICHUM,  a  genos  of  Plants  belongiog  to  ttie 
natnr^  order  of  tweett  the  sob>«rder  Pofypodiaeea!,  and  the 
tribe  Atpuieat.  The  indnsiun  is  circular,  attached  the 
centre  ;  thereinsare  distinct  after  leaving  the  midrib.  There 
are  three  British  species 

P.  LoneAilit,  with  rigid  simply  pinnate  fronds.  Found 
in  Alpine  rocks. 

P.  aeuhatum,  vith  linear  rigid  bipinnate  fronds ;  the  pin- 
nules obliquely  decarrent.   Common  in  hedge  banks. 

P.  anffulartt  with  the  fronds  la:^  drooping,  bipinnate,  pin- 
nules truncate  below,  distinctly  stalked.  Found  in  Hob  vrest 
of  England,  on  sheltered  banks. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  Britiih  Botany;  Lindley  and 
Moore,  The  Ftm$  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  natare- 
printed.) 

POMPILIDi&,a  family  of  Fossorial  Hymenopterons  In- 
sects. Thc^  are  sometimes  included  with  the  Sj^eptdas, 
They  have  the  collar  either  ttansversely  or  longitadinallj 
sqnara,  vrith  the  abdomen  more  or  less  oral,  and  attached  to 
the  thonuE  hy  a  rery  short  peduncle.  The  legs  are  rery 
long.  The  /ore  wings  have  two  or  three  perfect  submar- 
cmal  cells,  and  another  commenced  at  the  tip  of  the  wings. 
The  species  are  called  Sand  Wasps,  and  are  amongst  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  insect  tribes.  The  species  of  the 
exotic  genus  P«pait  are  amongst  the  largest  of  the  Hymeno~ 
ptera.  The  genua  Pompilut  is  British.  The  apeciea  are  very 
actire,  running  amongat  grass  and  other  plants  in  hot  sandy 
situattons.  They  are  quick  in  their  motions,  and  their  wings 
are  constantly  agitated.  Their  long  legs  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  spiders.   (Westwood,  Familiea  of  Intectt.) 

PONERA  (LatreiUe),  a  genos  of  Insects  belonging  to  the 
&fflily  Fitrmieida,  In  this  genos  the  neuters  end  females 
are  armed  vrith  a  stiiw.  The  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  is 
formed  of  a  single  knot ;  auteonn  in  these  indiridoals 
thickened  at  Ihe  tip ;  mandibles  triangular ;  head  sub- 
triangular.  P.  contracta  is  a  small  spedeSi  a  native  of 
England. 

POOL,  or  WEI^HPOOL.  [Montoohxrtbhibx.] 

POONAHLITE.   [Minbsaioot,  S.  1.] 

POOR  LAWS.  There  have  been  several  statutes  making 
aUght  alterations  and  amendments  in  the  details  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  these  Laws,  but  none  caUing  for  particular 
mention,  any  analysis  or  enumeration  of  their  provisions 
being  impossible  within  the  compass  of  this  article. 

Under  the  heed  of  P&dpbbism  [*  Penny  Cyclopadia,* 
ToL  xvu.  pp.  327-30],  an  account  was  given  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  Poor  Law  in  England  in  1684,  and 
of  its  early  operatiim  up  to  the  year  1840.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  Unions  has  been  increaaed  from  A87  to 
624,  including  14,168  pariahes  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
leaving  only  4S6  parisnea  which  do  not  make  returns  to  the 
Oeneral  Poor  Law  Board.  The  new  Poor  Law  had,  on  iU 
introdnction,  effected  a  large  reduction  of'tbe  expenditore  ou 
the  poor,  but  from  1839  a  gradual  increase  took  place  for 
sereral  years.  In  the  former  article  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  amount  of  relief  required  by 
the  poor  and  the  price  of  com.  As  the  subsequent  retunut 
mly  coofinn  ^e  saQW  ftct,  we  shall  emit^  price  of  wheat, 
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and  g)T«  file  total  smbunt  levied  for  poor-rates  in  esch  vear. 
The  yean  end  onifonnly  at  Ladv  Day.  The  second  cofamu 
ffivea  the  total  atiuiimt  levied  for  poor-rates,  the  third  the 
^omit  M^ended  forthe  malnteiuuice  and  relief  of  Uie  poor. 


1840 
]841 
1842 
184S 
1S44 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1846 


6.014.605 
6,351.828 
8,552,890 
7,085,595 
0,847,205 
6,791,006 

6,964.835 
7,817,450 


4,576,965 
4,760,929 
4,911,498 
5.208,037 
4,976,693 
5.089,703 
4^204 
5,398,787 
6»180,?65 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1864 
1855 
1856 
1857 


7,674,146 
7,270,493 
6,778,914 
6,552,2^8 

6,632,413 
6,973,220 
7,864,148 
8,20UM8 
8,139,003 


5,792,963 
5,395,022 
4,962,704 
4,897.685 
4,939,064 
5,282,853 
5,890.041 
«,0Q4  344 
5,898,756 


In  the  yean  aibove  mentioned  we  may  observe  that  in 
1862  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  S^a.  4d. ;  in  1840  it 
\ras  68;.  6^.  vJet  uie  amonpt  of  relief  ahoWs  bnt  a  small 
difference.  Tne  namber  of  persons  relieved  is  an  imperfect 
guide  to  Uie  amount  of  distress,  as  It  does  not  distiagoish, 
except  aa  regards  in-door  relief,  between  a  single  m^  or 
assistance  for  a  lengthened  period,  bat  we  add  a  few;  statements 
of  numbers  at  different  penods.  In  the  quarter  ending  taAj 
Day  1840,  there  were  169,232  persons  relieved  in  Vorlt- 
houses,  and  1,030,297  had  out-door  relief.  The  number 
continued  to  increase  till  1843,  when  the  namber  in  the 
konse  was  £}6,fi60,  and  receivii^  ont-door  relief  1,300^930- 
The  oambers  Uien  slowly  decreased  till  1847,  when  the 
in-door  numbers  mounted  to  269,037,  and  the  out-door  to 
1,456,313,  increaaiDg  respectively  in  1848  to  305,956  and 
l,S70,58d.  Until  1848  the  quarter  ending  I^dy  Day  was 
taken  as  representing  the  namber  of  persoiu  relieved  in 
each  year.  Since  then  the  nnmbers  in  receipt  of  relief 
on  Jan.  1  and  Jnl^  1,  have  bewi  taken,  being  the  periods  of 
greatest  and  least  distress.  Thos,  on  Jan.  1,  1849,  there 
were  I31,fi9l.  persons  in  the  house,  and  855,073  receiving 
but-door  relief ;  on  July  1,  there  were  only  ld2,&4X  in  the 
house,  and  783.096  receiving  out-relief.  The  eulimated  total 
for  the  year,  nowever,  inclading  214,870  for  places  not 
Included  in  the  returns,  was  1,043,886.  In  ^853  tfie  dunj- 
t>^r  similarly  calculated  had  sunk  to  857,035.  On  Jan.  1, 
1857,  tiie  total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relieL  in- 
door and  ont'door,  in, 624  unions  and  paiishes  of  England 
and  Wales,  was  843^0,  bein^  a  decrease  from  18S6t  >n  the 
same  number  of  anions,  of  33,225,  or  3*8  per  cent  Of  adult 
able-bodied  panpen  relieved,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  there 
were  139,180,  a  decrease  of  13,044,  or  8-6  per  cent  Of  the 
namber  relieved,  50,362  were  widows,  a  decrease  in  the 
same  class  of  2291.  Of  the  gross  nnmber  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  22,368  were  in  the  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  a  de- 
crease of  1128  only,  so  that  the  chief  decrease  is  in  out-door 
relief.  The  greatest  decrease  took  place  in  Bedford,  Lan- 
caster, Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Caernarvon,  wberq  il  ex- 
ceeded 20  ^er  cent.  In  Kent,  Hereford,  Durhilm,  Oxford, 
Sussex,  and  Worcesier,  there  was  an  increase,  as  also  in 
several  of  the  Welsh  counties.  Of  the  in-door  adult  able- 
bodied  there  were  842  married  men,  1007  married  womenj 
5952  other  males,  and  14,567  other  finales.  Of  the  out- 
door adult  able-bodied,  83  males  had  been  telieved  in  cases 
of  sndden  or  argent  necessity  ;  17,210  males  in  cases  of  their 
own  nckness  or  accjdent,  6^  males  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
accident  in  their  family,  or  for  a  funeml ;  378,4  male^  lor 
want  of  work  or  other  causes :  22,839  females  were  wives  of 
adult  males,  50,362  were  widows,  5114  were  single  women 
without  children,  2660  the  inothera  of  illegitimate  children ; 
2018  were  wives  relieved  on  account  of  the  ^usband  being 
in  jail,  £c.  j  ^^^j  wives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marioes;  and  ti89  were  wives  of  other  n<nt-resideat 
males. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  half  year  ending  Lady  Pay 
1857  for  the.  relief  of  tKe  jwor  was  li979.886/^  of  which 
493,076^.  waa  for  in-dobt  oiaintenance,  and  tlis  reminder  for 
out-door  relief.  .  ■      1  »■ 

lasLAiiD.  In  pDDS^deiice  oC  tne  distress  occa^ned  By 
fhe  potato  rot  aind  bad  harvesfs  in  previous  years,  it  was 
considered  neceitsary  to  pioylde  a  pbbr-]a\/  for  Ireland.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1838,  an  Act  (1  i  2  Vict,,  caj).  56),  mainly 
founded  on  the  reports  and  recommetida^bns  of  Mr.  (now 
ffir  George)  Nicholls,  wa^  passed.  In  its  main  Ifeatnrea  ii 
resemblM  the  Boyish  poor-law,  bit^  the  wotkHoiue  as  a 
test  of  need  was  more  striiigenUy  enfbrcedi  Mr.  Nicholls 


was  ^pointed  chief  cunmlssione^,  and  under  Iiis  diredM 
it  came  into  operation  in  l8^.  Tbe  unions  were  fivmei 
gradually,  and  tb6  expense  of  erecting  workbonaes  was  » 
great,  that  loans  to  h  iai^  feaonnt  .frere  grated  Ear  that 
purpose  by  government,  a  considerable  portion  of  wfaid 
was  subseqaently  remitted.  In  1840  there  were  hot  fimr 
anions  in  operation,  Korth  and  South  Dublin,  Cork  and  Lo- 
donderiy,  and  on  Dec.  31,  th^re  were  in  them  M68  inmaie^ 
10,910  had  been  relieved  in  tbe  year,  an4  the  expeiufitHEi 
had  been  37,057i.  On  Dec.  Si,  1841,  there  were  37aciai 
in  operation,  and  there  had  been  relieved  31;108  desd:^ 
persons,  and  15,246  were  then  in  the  workhonses ;  tbe  b- 
pense  having  been  WQ^l.  On  Dae.  31,1842,  then  w 
31,572  Inmates  in  92  union  workbonaes,  87,604  petsoosU 
been  teUeved,  and  ihesnenw  had  been  a81,a33£.  Onte. 
31,  1843,  tbm  were  33,510  inmates  in  106  woifchooB^ 
87,896  persons  had  been  SEdieved,  and  tbe  expense  had  hta 
244,374/.  On  Dec.  31, 1844,  there  were  39,175  inmata  is 
113  workhouses,  105,368  pwsons  had  been  relieTed,  aad  tie 
expense  bad  been  269,5302.  In  1840  anqther  period  of  &■ 
tress  occurred  through  the  failure  of  the  pbtato,azid  the  nm- 
her  of  the  destitute  continued  to  increase.  On  Dec.  31, 
1845,  there  were  42,068  inmates  in  123  wprkhosses  [■ 
March  1845  there  had  been  50,717),  114,205  persons  W 
been  relieved,  and  the  expense  amounted,  to  316,026L  Ii 
1846  the  potato-rot  continaed,  and  the  distress  increand  b 
such  an  extent  that  the  government  was  forced  to  intervw 
for  its  relief  by  providing  public  works  to  unploy  thesis 
bodied,  by  redncing  the  anty  on  tbe  import  of  corn,  and 
fnnishiQg  fbod  atalow  price  to  the  desUtnte  tKior,  in  wfaia 
last  act  it  was  aided  by  a  general  aobaciiption,  wkid 
amounted  to  98,000/.,  the  whole  sum  oontributM  anwiausg 
to  831,3722.  The  greatest  SDmber  of  persons  employed  «t 
one  time  on  public  works  was  97,000.  On  Dec.  31,  1&^ 
in  1^  workhouses  there  were  94,437  inmates^  243,933  po^ 
sons  had  been  relieved,  and  the  expense  had  been  435,0CiU 
But  the  evils  arising  from  the  continued  failure  of  the  pools 
continued  to  operate.  Food  was  scarce,  and  the  psUic 
works,  instead  of  alleviating  the  distress  seemed  Ukelr  ti 
increase  it.  AgricultUFs  was  abandoned  ^or  the  *gonn- 
ment  work,'  the  fisheries  w^  deserted,  and  even  aniiB 
left  their  trades.  In  October  1846  there  were  114,000  mfi 
employed ;  in  Janaanr  1847  the  anniber  lUd  increased  t> 
570,000  ;  andin  Maidi  to  73 V)00.  It  was  ev^ent  a  diaip 
of  system  mast  he  adopted.  Exerti(»is'  were  made  to  am 
again  the  workhouse  test,  and  the  number  rapidly  fel^  ii 
April  to  520,000,  in  May  to  419,000,  in  Jane  to  101/XXK« 
the  26lh  of  whidi  month  it  was  reduced  to  SB.OOO,  aid  it 
August  the  system  was  discontinued.  Cooked  food  had  shs 
been  suppliec^  and  in  Joly  1847,  3,020,712  persons  ncattk 
separate  rations.  The  entire  amount  advanced  by  govett- 
ment  in  1346  and  1847  had  been  7,132,268/.,  and  theamoa* 
subscribed  had  been  upwards  of  half  a  million.  It  was  is 
these  years  that  the  large  amount  of  emigralion  took  place 
On  Sept.  21, 1847  (the  date  of  making  up  the  accounts  \ai 
been  altered),  tbe  nnmber  of  workhouse  inmates  was  86,3rfi, 
and  the  total  number  relieved  in  the  house  bad  been  417,139; 
but  the  houses  were  crowded,  and  the  mortality  had  hm 
great ;  the  expenditure  during  the  year  had  been  803,6811. 
The  harvest  of  1847  proved  a  ewd  one,  and  the  pcean 
npm  the  pnbUc  fnoda  decreased,  bat  not  upon  the  w«k- 
honsa  relief.  On  Sept  29, 1 848.  there  were  13^003  inmafai 
in  131  workhouses,  61p,463'had  been  relieved  in  tbe  hoaic 
during  the  year,  and  207,683  persons  were  then  reoeiTij| 
ont-door  relief,  while  1,433,042  had  received  oat-door  rehrf 
in  tbe  coame  of  the  year ;  the  total  expense  bad  bea 
1,732,597/.  On  Sept  29, 1849,  there  were  141,030  inmate^ 
932,284  had  been  in  tfie  house,  and  1,210,488  bad  bea 
relieved  out  of  the  boose  daring  the  year,  the  total  expmi 
being  2,177,651/:  On  Smt  29, 1850,  the  number  of  nnioai 
had  been  increased  to  ira,  th?  total  namber  relieved  in  tb 
boose  daring  the  year  was  805,702,  out  of  tbe  boose  3^34!^ 
and  the  exnenditore  was  1,430,108/.  On  Sept  39, 1851,  tU 
namber  reUsived  in  the  house  daring  &e  year  was  707,44^ 
oat  of  the  house  47,9l4,  and  the  expenditore  waa  1,141,647<L 
On  Sept  29, 1852,  the  nnmber  relieved  in  the  house  daring 
the  year  was  904,664,  out  of  the  house  14,911,  and  tb*  ^ta- 
diture  was  883,267/.  On  Sept  29,  1853,  the  number  in  tki 
house  during  the  year  was  396,436,  out  of  the  house  13^3^ 
and  the  expenditure  was  785,718.  By  tbe  10  &  11  Yict, 
cap.  31, 1847,  permission  bad  bem  givw^  to  |;Dardiaas  «^ 
unions  to  lure  or  pundwse  limited  qaaptities  m  land,  ta  hs 
oceapied  as  i^cultural  siehools  fepTaupMrdfllihgn.  Thsis 
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had  sradnallj  been  inatitnted,  and  in  Se-pt  18S3  the  total 
num^r  of  boys  in  tbe  workhoases  of  Ireland,  be^weea  the 
ages  of  9  was  12,320;  of  girls,  between  the  same  ages, 

14,273 ;  of  these,  3,873  boys  were  employed  in  agricultural 
labours  on  land  attached  to  the  onions,  amountiDg  to  1,C06 
acres,  of  which  1,070  were  under  crop,  wholly  or'  partially 
cnltWated'by  boys  ;  and  3,196  were  recel^iing'mstraotion  ^ 
trades.  Of  ihe  sim,  9,166  were  receiving  Indtutrial  edac^ 
tion  various  Iciadfl.  2,940  boyn  and  S,425  girls,  nnder 
fifteen,  had  obtained  employment,  during  (he  year  1802,  oat 
of  the  worUion'se.  On  Sept.  S9, 1S54,  Gbe  total'  number  of 
persons  tec^ving'  in-door  relief  dnriog  the  year  had  been 
318,320,  out-door  7954,  the  total  ei^eoditare  being  746,407/. 
On  Sept.  ^,1850,  tbe  nnmWr  relieved  In  the  hduse  during 
the  year  had  been  269,800,  out  of  the  hbasO  35,342,  total 
expenditure  683,596/.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  Janoarr, 
1837,  in  the  163  unions  of  Ireland,  there  were  05,183  per- 
son's receiving  in-door  relief,  and  91 1  ont-door  relief,  showing 
a  total  decrease  of  16,989  persons — 23*3  per  cent— from  tUe 
Return  of  the  same  date  in  1856.  Less  than  a  third  of  the 
workhonse  accommodation  was  in  use,  prdTision  havinf['  been 
i&ade  ft>r  199,667,  which  is  itself  a  induction  of  the  provision 
for  previous  yeati.  The  poor-iiate  coUeetecl  th  the  year 
ending  September  S9, 18S6,  amonnted  to  723,f97L  of  which 
76,1602.  were  expended  for  Poor 'Lav  purpos^  being  a  de- 
crease on  the  preceding  vear  of  109,0992.  '  For  medical 
ch^ties  89,899^  were  paia,'  and  44362.  on  account  of  anntd- 
ties.  In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  January  S,  165^,  the 
amonnt  of  oat-relief  paid  throughont  Ireland  was  442. ;  in  the 
year  finding  Sept.  29^  1856,  it  was  ^1982.,  while  emigration 
expenses  amounted  to  41702^ 

In  Scotland  there  had  been  no  efTective  lepl  provision 
for  tbe  poor.  As  early  as  1579  power  was  given  to  magis- 
trates in  burghs  and  Justices  in  the  coantry.  a  power  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  heritors  and  kirk  sesaons  of  parishes,  to 
assess  ihe  parish  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  but  no  asaess- 
tnent  viras  made  under  this  act  for  a  centniy  after  itil  pffBsing, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  in  some  few  parishes  it  was 
confined  to  them  alone.  Other  acts  wrae  pssed  for  pre- 
venting begging,  for  providing  houses  of  cormction  for  vagrant^ 
{or  compelling  each*  parish  to  malntaita  its  own  pocnr,  and  fbr 
providing  work  for  the  able-bodied.  But,  as  f  general 
prac  tice,  the  wants  of  the  infirm,  rick,  and  Impotent  poor 
were  relieved  by  the  voluntaiy  contributions'  received  at  the 
kdrk,  and  distribnled  by  the  kirk  sessions,  nsoally  in  the 
form  of  assistance  to  the  relatives  or  connections  of  the  des- 
titate  persons  who  undertook  their  support.  This  system 
did  not  work  badly  in  country  districts,  except  in  periods  of 
extreme  and  general  distress.  But  when,  by  the  extension 
of  mannfiacturea  and  commerce,  the  towns  increased  largely 
in  size,  and  an  influx  of  strangers  took  place  to'  them,  the 
necessity  of  a  more  perfect  system  Xvas  very  shortly  felt 
This  had  been  experienced  In  Qiasgbw,  Paisley,  and  Diindee 
on  varions  occasions,  bat  temporaiy  e^e^ent^  and  increased 
Tolontaiy  contribations  had  been  the  only  resort.'  In  1840, 
1641,  and  1842.  however,  the  distress  in  Pusley  could  not 
be  thus  reHevea,  althongh  it  had  been  in  less  severe  trials  in 
1819, 1827,  and  1837.  At  the  census  of  1841  the  popula- 
tion of  ^isley  amonnted  to  48,416;  in  Janoary,  1842,  the 
number  of  persons  d>-j>endiilg  on  the  relief  fniid  was  12,703, 
and  in  the  following  June  it  was  still  10,417.  The  inhabit- 
ants at  a  public  meeting,  agreed  to  a  voluntary  assessment  of 
la  per  cent,  on  their  parochial  rating,  and  thiy  produced 
574/.,  only  473  of  the  rate-pa;^ers  contribntiilg.  l^raneotis 
aid  was  sought,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  25,0002^. 
were  obtained,  a  trifling  alleviation  of  a  suffering  that  the 
relief  committee  described  as  ^ghtful.  The  law  and  the 
practice  had  always  been  in  Scotland  to  refuse  relief  to  able- 
bodied  adults,  consequently  the  nnfortvnate  artisan,  deprived 
of  his  employment  by  the  commercial  diiScnlties  occurring 
between  1^8  and  1643,  was  not  con^dered  as  belongingto 
the  class  receiving  relief  from  the  '  kirk  sessions.  The 
linmber  of  this  class  during  the  year  entUng  June  164S  had 
been  700,  and  the  expenditure  on  thtai  had  been  S6622., 
neither  the  number  nor  the  amount  varying  much  from  the 
nsual  average. 

In  1849  a  government  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 

Siire  into  the  state  of  pauperism  and  tiie  mode  of  managing 
e  poor  in  Scotland.  They  reported '  that  the  parishes  in 
most  large  towns  had  been  forced  to  resort  to  assessment,  bat 
that  it  was  generally  disKked,  and  that  the  modes  of  assess- 
ment were  so  Tarious  in  different  places  that  it  was  difficult 
to  make  one  that  sboald  be  strictly  legaL  Here  and  there 


they  fnmd  a  poor-hoase  of  very  ioadequate  accommodation, 
and  the  system  was  almost  uniformly  one  of  but<door  relief. 
The  report  recommended  a  legislative  enactment  for  a  r^ular 
system  of  poor-laws,  and  accordingly  in  1845  the  6  &  9  Vict 
c.  83  was  passed.  It  constituted  parochial  boards  of  manage- 
m,ent  elected  by  tbe  rate-payers,  a' board  of  supervision; 
safe  the  ^ower  of  levyi'ni;  assessments  ;  the  option  of  com- 
bining parishes  fot  the  erection  of  poor-houses ;  made  ft  more 
certain  provision  for  relief  of  the  lunatic,  casual,  and  nh- 
settled  ^r,  %  faiedical  relief,  and  for  patposes  of  edacation ; 
but  it  still  leaves  the  able-bodied  adult  without  ^  legal  claim 
oh  parochial  assistance.  Each  parish  is  allowed 'to  decide 
whether  the  requisite  sum  for  the  relief  of  fhe  poor  shall  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contrif}otion  or  assessment,  and  if  by 
assessment,  hoW'  'certun  properties  shall  be  classed ;  but 
having  once  decided  in  favour'  of  assessment,,  they  cannot 
retract  such  decision  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
Sapervision.  The  voluntary  system  had  beea  the  custom, 
and  Out  of  880  parishes  in  Scotland,  only  230  were  legally 
assessed  in  184^43  ;  the^  ^ve  been  gradually  increased,  so 
fjiat  now  (1858)  there  are  btit  few  in  which  a  l^al  assess- 
ihent  has  not  taken  place.  "  Although  the  Ac^  was' brought 
into  immediate  operation,  it  was  some  time  before  t|ie  renstera 
and  accounts  could  be  reduced  info  proper  forms.  Officers 
and  inspectors  were  alike  inexperienced.  But  according  to 
the  best  returns  the  commissioners  coold  obtain  from  the 
several  parishes,  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  Febru- 
ary 1,  1845,  was  258,8152.  'From  the  returns  made  m  1843 
it  appeared  that  from  all  sources  there  was  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  pooi  in  1836  the  somof  171,042;.,  and  218,48lJ: 
in  1841 ;  the  amount  having  gradually  increased  in  every 
intervening  year.  The  num^r  of  poor  in  those  years  is  not 
stated,  but  on  Febmary  1, 1845,  there  were  63,070  on  the 
poor  roll.  In  the  year  Ending  February  1, 1846,  there  had 
been  raised  306,0442.,  of  which  295,2322.  were  expended  in 
poor  relief.'  In  the  autunin  of  1846  ihe  potato  rot  visited 
Scotland,  and  again  in  1847,  creatine  a  vait  amount  of  dis- 
tress, particularly  in  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Seotlan4.  Govepunent  aid  was  offered,' and  noor-houses  and 
medical  rdSef  were  strongly  recommendea,  and  In  mo^ 
instances  adopts,  particular^  that  of  medical  reUeC  For  the 
few  following  years  we'  present  the  progress' W  the  annexed 
tabl^.  The  years  end  on  the  14th  of  llay. 


1847 
1S48 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1861 


tEegliterad 
poor. 


< 

836,515 
401,886 
417,463 
414,680 
404,219 
401,9Jt4 
411,185 


Cuotl 
poor. 


< 

53,384 
61,470 
31,557 
25,918 
25^987 
34,114 


PoorbouM 
I  balUtagi 


£ 

12;87£! 
30,340 
33,011 
26,574 
$0,311 
21,436 
2!,787 


10,971 
14,776 
43.815 
21 ,578 
31,186 
31^645 


Otbwex- 


48,181 
47,753 
60,324 
65,9d7 
63,920 
65,305 
65,921 


TobO. 


£ 

433,915 
544,334 
577,044 
581,558 
533,944 
335,868 
544,552 


l>nring  these  years  the  highest  nnmber  of  the  poor  on  the 
register  was  82,357  in'1849,  the  lowest  69,432  in  1846 ;  the 
greatest  number  of  casual  poor  relieved  was  126,684  in  1848, 
%e  lowest  46,031  in  18S3.  The  number  of  insane  or  fatuous 
poor  average  about  3500 ;  and  the  number  of  orphans  or 
deserted  child^  have  increased  torn  4794  in  1847  to  83S8 
in  1653.  The  figures  for  the  succeeding  years  vary  little  in 
their  detuls,  showing  chiefly  an  Increase  as  the  system 
extends,  and  we  therefore  give  only  the  latest  published.  In 
the  year  ending  May  14,  1867,  the  total  amount  expended 
in  poor-law  relief  was  BW,34SL,  indadiiu  27,2771^  on  build- 
ings, o&  medical  relief  61|663l,  on  law  ehanes  SffSHL,  and 
on  management,  73dM. '  The  mimbef  oF  renstered  poor  who 
received  relief  in  the  rear  ending  May  1 4,  1857,  Was  88,622. 
ti  deere&se  of  10,740  nrom  the'  prevlons  year ;  and  the  casual 
poor  receiving  relief  amounted  to  36,545.  The  number  of 
poor-houses  in  1866  numbered  30,  belonging  to  120  paTi:ihes, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  affording  accommodation  for 
10,443  inmates,  and  16  Others  were  in  course  of  erectioi\. 
The  nnmber  <n  rwsteiVd  poor  on  the  14th  of  May,  1857, 
was  69,217.  (S&ofy     tAs  Pow  Lam.  Sv  Sir  Georae 
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PORT  HOPE.   [CiNADA,  S.  S.j 

PORT  LINCOLN.   [Sodth  AoBmiu,  iR  1.1 

PORT  NATAL.   [Natai.,  S.  2.] 

PORT  PHILLIP.  [Vi(rroitiA,  S.  8.] 

PORTER,  ANNA  MARIA,  bom  at  Darham  about  1781, 
vfu  the  yoancMt  child  of  a  hmily  all  of  wbom  attained  con- 
aideisble  cfltebrity.  Her  eldest  brother  was  ao  emicent  phy- 
noian  at  Briitol ;  another  brother  vfM  Sir  R  K.  Porter ;  and 
her  eldest  uster  was  Jaoe,  t^e  rabject  of  the  following 
Botioe.  When  onfy  a  fev  monUiB  old  her  father  died,  and 
the  mother,  for  the  sake  of  educatiog  her  children  economi- 
cally, removed  to  Edinburgh.  Anna  Maris  was  the  most 
precw^ons;  and  as  a  lively  and  intelligent  child  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  a  youth,  who  de- 
Hghted  in  reiating  tales  to  her,  ud  this  probabW  led  to  her 
ovn  early  attempts  in  the  same  line.  While  sim  almost  a 
child  she  had  written  '  Artless  Tales '  in  two  Tolnmes,  vrtdA 
were  iasaed  in  179S  and  179fi,  of  whldi  die  aftenrnds  re- 
gntted  the  pnblication.  Her  mother  had  before  this  time 
removed  with  her  Umly  to  London,  and  snbaeqnently,  with 
her  sister  Jane,  thera-  settled  first  at  Thames  Ditton,  and 
finally  at  Eaher.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1631, 
while  travelling  in  hopes  of  restoring  her  delicate  health,  she 
waa  attacked  by  typbas  fever,  and  died  on  Jane  21, 1832,  at 
tfae  seat  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Booth,  Montpelier,  near  Bristol. 
Betides  many  eontribntions  to  periodical  works,  tdie  had  pab- 
lithed  nnmerooB  novels,  among  which '  The  Haogarian 
Brothers,' '  Don  Sebastian,' '  The  Recluse  of  Norway,' '  The 
Village  of  Mariendorpt,'  •  The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,'  and 
'  ITie  Knight  of  SL  John,'  enjoyed  and  retain  coQsdderable 
p(^n1aiity.  They  belong,  more  or  lees,  to  -Ae  das*  of  his- 
toric^ novels,  and  show  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
story,  and  some  diseriminatiou  ot  diameter ;  lot  her  heroes 
and  heroines  too  often  possess  a  peril uman  excellence  that 
becomes  palling.  '  TeJes  of  Pity,'  were  published  anony- 
monsly,  and  are  intended  to  inculcate  kindness  to  animals. 
In  *  The  Barony '  she  has  developed  her  religious  feeliags. 
.She  also  poblisbed  a  volume  of  poetry, '  Ballad  Romances 
and  other  Poems,'  in  1811,  of  no  great  value. 

PORTER,  JANE,  the  elder  sister  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1776.  H»  life  followed  that  of  her  sister,  with 
whom  and  her  mother  she  constantly  resided  till  their 
deatbs.  She  then,  as  she  described  herseir,  "  became  a  wan- 
derer," living  with  one  or  other  of  her  friends  till,  in  1842, 
ab»  went  witt  her  brother  to  St.  Petersbnig.  Ob  his  death 
(the  returned  to  England,  and  resided  with  her  eldest 
brother,  the  ^yaieian  at  Bristol,  where  she  died  May,  24, 
ISfiO.  Misi  Jane  Pwter  did  not  advenlnre  into  the  fidd  of 
litetatnre  so  earlv  as  her  sister,  and  in  some  respects  oame 
better  prspaied,  bat  she  has  the  same  fanltinthe  onmiUgated 
excellence  or  gravity  of  her  characters.  Still,  in  many  of 
her  characters  there  is  a  firmer  delineation,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  greater  knowledge,  though  not  very  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  of  the  maimers  of  the  times  of  which  she  treats. 
Her  first  work  was  'Thaddeaa  of  Watsaw,*  published  in 
1803,  which  was  extremely  popular,  and  procured  for  her 
the  admission  as  a  canoness  into  the  Teutonic  order  of  St. 
Joachim,  and  a  complimentary  letter  from  Kosciusko.  In 
1609  she  published  the  <  Scottish  Chiefs,*  a  romance  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  in  which  there  is  considerable  vigour  of 
description,  some  diaracter,  but  a  total  misconception  of  the 
condition  of  the  time.  WoUaee  and  Brace  are  detected  as 
litae  less  than  demigods.  To  these  followed  the  *  Pastor's 
Fireside '  and  '  Duke  Christian  of  I^inebn^h,*  the  latter  sdd 
to  have  been  suggested  George  the  FonrUi.  £Uie  next 
joined  with  her  siiter  in  '  Tales  round  a  Winter's  Hearth,* 
and  these  were  succeeded  by '  The  field  of  Forty  Footsteps,' 
founded  on  a  London  tradition  oonnected  with  the  spot  where 
now  stands  University  Coll^  and  Hospital,  and  which  was 
almost  immediately  dramatised.  After  a  considerable  inter- 
val, during  which  she  contributed  laneW  to  periodical  worlu, 
among  other  things  a  bioRraphy  ot  Colonel  Denham,  the 
African  traveller,  in  the  'Naval  and  Military  Journal,'  she 
published  aumymoQsly  in  IdSl  'Sir  Edward  Seaward'a 
C>«y,'  in  which  dw  so  snooBssfiiUy  iraiUted  the  style  and 
adhered  so  closely  to  the  manneta  and  histny  of  the  period, 
that  it  was  for  a  conndenble  time  doabted  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  fiction.   This  waa  her  last  work. 

PORTER,  GEORGE  RICHARDSON,  was  horn  in  Lon- 
don in  1792.  He  wfts  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school, 
where  he  beoame  intimate  with  the  Ricaido  &mily,  and  anb- 
■equenUy  nwoied  the  sistte  of  David  Ricardow  His  iather. 


a  merchant  fai  Lmdon,  deemed  him  liMr  Ua  own  p»rea«ifln, 
and  he  became  »  sugaMnwer.  He  wm  anoeeeeafttl  in 
trade  ;  but  his  commerdal  knowledge  vai  made  availaUe 
for  literary  ol^ects.  In  1630  he  pnUialied  a  work,  *  On  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Sngar-Cane.*  A  paper  m  *  Life  Kmar- 
ance*  was  pubUahed  in  the  '  Oompanion  to  the  Almanac  for 
1631.'  In  the  same  year  'A  Treatise  oa  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gressive Improvement,  and  Prssmt  State  of  the  Silk  Ifana- 
factore,'  was  issued  in  a  volume  of  lardner^ '  Galnnet  Cydo- 
nedia,'  for  which  series,  in  1843,  he  wrote  a  similar  ttentiss 
«^0n  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass.*  His  paper 
in  the  *  Companion  to  the  Almanac,'  of  which  Mr.  Chades 
Kniriit  waa  the  projector  and  editor,  led  to  Mr.  Porter's 
official  appointment  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  an  article 
in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magarine,'  for  October  1858,  the  cir- 
cumstance is  Ihua  correctly  stated: — ''Mr.  Knight  was 
written  to  by  the  late  Lord  Aoekland,  then  president  of  the 
Board  of  Tnde,  ieq|iissting  that  he  would  wait  on  that 
minister  at  his  office  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  was 
asked  at  the  interview  whether  he  would  undertake  the  task 
of  arranging  and  digesting  for  the  hoard  the  mass  of  informe- 
tion  contained  in  blue  books  and  parliamentary  returns ;  in 
short,  if  he  would  do  for  the  Board  of  Trade  iHiat  Mr. 
Porter  has  ainee  done  so  well,  and  what  Mr.  Fonblanque 
continues  te  do  for  the  same  office,  with  the  same  accnra^ 
and  success.  Mr.  Knight  hesitated.  The  engagonent, 
should  he  accept  it,  most  necessarily  interfere  in  a  great 
measure  with  hu  business  as  a  publisher.  In  this  dilemma, 
he  consulted  a  distingoished  friend,  and  by  that  friend  was 
advised  to  wait  on  Lord  Auckland,  and  decline  the  ofiioe. 
This  he  did ;  and  at  Lord  Auckland's  request,  he  named 
Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  the  office  was  given." 

The  first  appointment  of  Mr.  Porter  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  took  place  in  163S.  It  was  an  eiginimental  ^pdnt- 
ment  at  a  small  salary.  When  the  stalutieal  demrtment  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  fully  organised,  Mr.  Porter  was 
placed  at  its  head.  In  1840  he  was  iq>pointed  in  addition, 
senior  member  of  the  rulway  department  of  the  board,  then 
newly  constituted  to  meet  the  growing  increase  of  projects 
in  that  direction.  His  able  reports,  which  were  laid  before 
parliament,  were  of  the  utmost  ^ne,  and  were  properiy 
appreci^ed  by  offidal  men  and  by  the  public  For  fan 
labours  in  this  department  he  had  an  additional  salary  of 
200/.  a-year.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McQr^r,  as  one 
of  the  secrefaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1841,  Mr. 
Porter  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  at  the  salary  of  1500^ 
B-year.  His  labours  in  all  these  positions  were  incxensiBg 
and  succesaAiL  He  bad  a  genius  for  tabolatiM;  the  most 
incongrnons  materials,  and  he  formed  tiie  mode^  which  be 
was  always  improving,  of  the  retnins  which  are  now  poMt- 
cally  israed  from  the  Board  ci  Trade  with  to  much  advan- 
tage to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But  hia  active  ndad 
was  not  confined  to  his  official  duties.  In  1633  he  published 
'  The  Tropical  Agriculturist.'  In  1634  he  exerted  himself 
in  the  foonding  of  the  Statistical  Sodety,  of  whidi  he  was 
for  a  considerable  time  one  of  tiie  vioe-premdents,  and  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hallam  in  1841,  he  was  chosea 
treasurer.  To  the  '  Jonrual '  of  the  Society  he  was  a  framieBt 
contributor.  In  1636  he  published  <  The  Progress  of  the 
Nation,  in  its  social  and  commercial  retatjons,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth-  Century  to  the  Present  Time;. 
Seetioaa  I.  and  II.,  PopuUtion  and  Prodaction.*  SeetioiH 
III.  and  IV.,  *  Intetehawe,  and  Revenue  and  ExMnditanv* 
followed  in  ISSSj  and  the  work  was  completed  in  3  v^ 
ISmo^  hf  Sections  V.  to  VIII.,  iaelvdiiy|  *Qomamp&mf 
Aeevmautim,  Mmal  Progress,  Cokoial  and  Fmign  I>qp«i- 
dendes.*  This  valuable  work  necessarily  admits  of  ouutaat 
correction  and  new  matter,  and  other  editions  were  issned 
each  in  a  large  8vo  volume,  in  1847  and  18S1.  The  mass  ef 
informatiMi  dearly  set  forth  in  this  work  presents  the  best 
and  most  complete  picturo  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the 
country  for  the  penod  of  which  it  treats.  On  the  esiablid- 
ment  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of 
Science,  he  became  Mte  of  its  most  active  members,  always 
attended  its  annual  meetingn,  and  usually  read  a  piqw  te 
the  statistical  section.  Mr.  Porter  had  been  ever  a  firm  and 
unwavering  advocate  of  the  doctrines  ef  free-trade,  and  in 
1649  he  pabliilked  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  F.  Bassiat^ 
'Popular  Fallacies  regarding  General  Interests/  in  lOne. 
In  the  same  war  he  wrote  the  Fifteenth  Section  of  the 
'  Admiralty  hUnnd  of  Sciantifie  Inquiiy,'  edited  bv  Sir  J, 
F.  Hendiel,  whidk  was  snbseqnently  pnbUsbed  aume  in 
1851.   In  1850,  i.  cj..clH».  ^^Ug^«j5g^^t  h. 
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mote  th«  'Oeography  of  GreiABritun.  Fart  Eoglud 
ud  WiUn»*  pabluhed  by  tbe  Society  for  th«  D^ffauon  of 
[Jsefal  KoQwledn.  This  wu  his  lut  nnofflcial  labour. 
SedeoUry  parsiuti  had  indaeed  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
iie  Bting  of  a  gnat  produced  ipflammation  of  th«  1^,  from 
he  consequences  of^  which  ha  died  on  September  3,  ISSfi, 
(t  Tonbridce  Welli,  whither  he  had  goDS  in  hagm  U  idiat 
PORTSBA.  [Portsmouth.] 

PORTUGAL.  The  political  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
?ortiigaI|  with  the  area  and  pq^aUtion  of  each,  are  aa  fol- 
Awa :— 


PmliMf. 

XtMrlots. 

-  AiMla 

VopeWlo* 

ib  1881. 

AktDtcjo  , 

( F^rtalefre 

\  Bvors  .      ,  . 

(Bsja      .  - 

3,883 
3.609 
4,»U 

86,175 
88,817 
128^107 

9,983 

397,899 

UflFfe  a 

Vun  •     '  • 

3,140 

143,881 

D«ira  AlU  . 
.Douro     t  • 

TUeo 

Ourdft'       .  • 
CuUlloBrsBBO. 
Porto      .  . 
'  Aveint       ,  , 
Ctimln  >  . 

1,291 
3,128 
3,474 
1^7 
1,488 
1.S17 

802,070 
206,736 
139,04-2 
869,583 
247,103 
361,856 

fl  IKK 

Botn  Douro  e  Minbo 

\Bnga     .  . 

984 
1^ 

184,380 
397,06» 

3,040 

463,326 

BrinoMdnn  . 

t  Lrirte  .       .  . 
I  SuiUraa  .  . 
(Lisbon.      .  . 

1,312 
3,315 
8,61^ 

140,114 
161,343 
423,705 

7,343 

725,161 

FiM  OS  HoatM  >  * 

(  Bnguf  s . 

2,874 
1,646 

126,617 
184,n9 

4,020 

811^ 

35,189 

3,487,025 

In  addition  to  the  above  political  divisions,  each  of  tbe  sub- 
icovinces  or  districts  is  suodivided  into  comarcns  (or  jndi- 
oary  divisions),  cancelhoe  (or  cfnnmimal  divinioiis),  and  pa- 
ifhes.  Tbe  total  number  of  comarcaa  is  111 ;  of  cancelhos, 
179  J  ofparishes,  3774. 

POKTUMN  A ,  Oalway,  Ireland,  a  market^town  and  the  seat 
if  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  tbe  bead  of  Lough  Derg, 
a  63'  6'  N.  lat,  fi"  IS'  W.  long., 41  miles  E.8.E,'from  (Jalway, 
ud  94  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  Tbe  Deflation  in  1881 
vas  1648,  besides  147  in  the  Union  worUioate.  Portomna 
^oor-lAw  Union  comt^aea  16  eleetond  divisions,  with  an  area 
•t  77,046  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  30,714 ;  in  1861 
tf  19,731.  The  town  hae  been  moch  im^ved  the  in- 
reased  trade  of  the  Shannon-  It  containa  the  paiiah  chnroh, 
•  handsome  sbuctura  in  the  perpendieulir  style;  m  large 
toman  Catholic  chapel;  a  dispensary;  Union  worichoBse; 
nd  bridewell.  Tbe  ^lajinon  is  here  crossed  by  a  causeway 
Ad  wooden  bridge  620  feet  in  lenffth.  Quarter  and  petty 
essiana  are  held  in  the  town.  Saturday  is  the  market-^ay  ; 
airs  are  held  six  times  a  year.  Portanma  Castle^  a  fine  m- 
onial  maneion,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanncarde,  was 
iestroyed  by  fire  in  1826. 

POST  OFFICE.  In  the  'Penny  Cyclopoklia,'  vol.  xviii. 
>■  463,  there  was  fpven  under  this  head  an  account  of  the 
*0Bt-office  up  to  and  incIuaiTe  of  the  improvements  intro- 
laced  by  Mr.  Bowlaad  HiU.  All  that  remaina  ia  to  notice 
'bat  has  been  dme  In  the  way  of  extenaion  of  tbe  adnn- 
>ges  dezivad  from  la^  and  cheap  intercommunication,  and 

few  figures  to  show  tbe  enomons  increase  whidi  lus  taken 
>lAce.  In  1836,  as  stated  in  the  previous  article^  tbe  total 
lumber  of  documents  transmitted  oy  post,  including  franks, 
•ublio  statutes,  and  newspspm  (of  which  there  were 
'V'OU,000),was  12d,423,83S.  In  1839  the  new  system  was 
Qtrodnced,  but  1840  vai  thefintei^  year  «f  Uw  penny 


postage  but  then  letten  might  be  paid,  or  atainped,  or  were 
charged  double.  In  that  year  191,031.366  of  lettera  only 
passed  through  the  post-offices  of  the  Uidtad  Kingdom.  The 
revenue  denved  from  tbe  post-office  bad  been  1,649,088£. 
in  1839 ;  in  1840  it  only  amooated  to  496,614f.  In  1846 
tbe  number  of  lettera  bad  reached  389,161,811,  and  the 
rvvenne  760,688/.  The  number  lettm  and  the  amount  of 
net  revenue  continaed  to  inore&se  rapidly.  In  1848  the 
additional  advantage  vas  given  of  a  book-post,  by  which 
single  books  eoald  be  lent,  <^n  at  the  ends,  at  an  uniform 
rate  of  6i.  per  pound.  Tbu  privily  was  gndoally  extended 
to  tbe  Britiih  Coloniei.  In  1866  the  rate  of  postage  for 
printed  ehe^  wai  ndnced  to  one  penny  for  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  twopence  Ibrhalf  a  pound,  and  iwojovace  extra  for 
each  fraction  above  half  a  poond;  but  If  feurpenee  or 
opwarda  were  paid,  tbe  paeket  mlsbt  contain  any  nnmberirf 
sheets  ^tten  or  printed,  axoet^  that  tte  writing  muai  not 
be  of  tbe  nature  of  a  letter.  Tin  hit  ivgnlatton  in  1867  ia 
tiiat  the  ]»cket  may  contain,  in  evarr  case,  any  number  erf 
sheets,  written  or  printed,  but  the  written  matter  must  not 
be  of  tbe  nature  of  a  letter,  and  may  consist  of  bound  bo<dc% 
or  maps  or  prints  on  roUeri,  or  whatever  ia  neoessaiy  to  the 
safe  transmission  of  literary  or  artistic  matter,  such  packets^ 
however,  not  to  exceed  two  Cset  in  length,  depth,  or  width, 
and  all  moat  be  open  at  tbe  ends  oc  aides.  Such  packets 
may  also  be  sent  to  all  the  British  Colonies  at  tbe  rate  of 
3d.  for  4  QX.J  64.  8  o&,  and  then  proceeding  at  the  rato  of 
fid.  for  9nn  H  ex.,  or  portion  thereof,  except  to  Aaeenaion 
Island,  the  £a«t  Indies,  H(Hig  Kong,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Gold  Coaat,  to  all  of  irtiieh  the  rales  are  ono-thM 
more,  and  the  weight  is  restricted  to  ttveo  pounds.  By 
various  conventions  the  foreign  postage  of  letters  has  been 
materially  reduced,  in  some  cases  60  per  cent,  and  in  other* 
varying  from  17  to  90  per  cent.  Tbe  ntaa  to  all  the  British 
Colonies  were  in  1667  reduced  to  an  naifonn  rate  ^  6il.  per 
half  ounce,  payable  in  advance. 

Tbe  fourtn  annual  return  of  the  Post-Ofice  for  1867  states 
that  the  total  nnmber  of  letters  delivered  in  the  year  was 
604,431,000,  of  which  410,003.000  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  48,806,000  in  Ireland,  and  61,612,000  in  ScoUand. 
These  nnmben  give  an  average,  in  England,  of  21  letters  for 
each  person  of  tbe  populatioo.  (in  London  it  amounts  to  43 
for  each),  in  Irdand  to  7  for  eadi,  and  in  Scotland  to  16  for 
each  penon.  The  number  of  newmpen  passing  thronrii 
tbe  Post-Offiee  was  71,^00,000^  about  tbre»-ionrtiu  of  which 
bore  tbe  newspaper  stamp.  The  nomber  of  book-paekets 
was  about  CfiOOflOO.  There  were  680,000  newspapers,  and 
1,700,000  letters  that  from  various  eansea  could  not  be 
delivered,  chiefly  from  ill«gibte  or  erroneons  directions.  The 
gross  revenue  was  2,9283^8/. ;  tbe  cost  of  manigement 
1,730,616/. ;  the  net  revenue  1,333,237/:  The  cost  of  ma- 
nagement includes  the  following  items : — Salaries,  pensions, 
&c.,  948,673/. ;  buildings,  29,367/. ;  conveyance  of  mails  by 
railways,  420,000/. ;  by  coaches,  carts,  &c.,  and  wages  of 
mul-gnards,  166,000/. ;  by  mail-packets  (when  paid  for 
by  the  Post-Office)  and  private  ^ps,  12,898/: ;  for  mannfac- 
tnre  of  postwe-stamps,  28,666/. ;  miscellaneous,  including 
conv^aaoe  of  mails  in  the  Colomes,  under  the  postal  direc- 
tion of  tbe  postmaster-general,  tbe  conveyanoe  of  tbe  mails 
through  Egypt,  clothbg  for  leUer-cacriers  and  guards,  rents, 
taxes,  law  expenses,  &c.,  109,67811 

The  business  of  the  Hmi^-order  Office  has  also  greatly 
increased;  and,  while  it  am)nla  great  advantages  to  the 
public  in  the  tiansmisaion  of  small  sums,  baa  become  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  establishment.  In  1867  tbe  total  number  of 
money-orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  wss  6,389,702, 
to  the  amount  of  12,180,272/.,  an  increase  of  3|  per  cent, 
over  1666.  Of  the  total  number  6,417,803  orders,  to  the 
amount  of  10y410,863/.,  were  issued  in  England ;  469,626, 
to  the  amount  of  818,637/.,  in  Ireland ;  and  612,874,  to  the 
amount  of  960,872/.,  in  Scotland.  Tbe  commission  gave  a 
profit,  after  dedncting  eiroenses,  in  England,  of  33,61^.,  and 
in  Scotland  of  1180/.;  inlrelsndtherewasaloss  of  618/.  The 
number  of  orders  gives  an  average  of  1  for  every  4  persons  in 
Sngland,  for  every'6  in  Scotland,  and  far  every  14  in  Ire- 
land. MoD^-order  offices  have  also  been  established  at 
Malta  and  (»braltar. 

In  1866  some  important  improvements  in  nutters  of  detail 
were  introduced  with  great  success.  (Country  letters  to 
London,  or  passing  through  London,  vrare  either  sorted  at 
the  provincial  offices  or  during  their  tnuismisaion,  and  this 
expedited  the  morning  deEveiy  in  London  by  nearl 
Pillar  letter-boxes  were  also  erddtsdi^L^iMot}^'' 
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Jlaceiintiis  Ufilted  Kin^tjom,  an4  of 'Uww  Sien'are  iicnr 
03,  IjwdoB  WM  also  divided  iato  10  dSstncti,  each'  having 
a  district  bead*offiee,  by  wbidi  letters  posted  in  a  district  fof 
a  DUgbbooriiig  place,  are  tpared  the  Ion  of  tive  incurred 
faammiwiop  Ut  the  chief  oi6ce,  and  Urns  a  oiore  speedy  deli- 
very is  attained ;  and'Uiis  division  also  greatly  faoilitiites  the 
sorting  of  inland  letters  ;  hat  to  eSbct  'tbis  the  initial  letters 
of  East  Central,  West  Central.  North,  East,  Soath,  West, 
North  East,  North  West,  South  East, '  and  Sooth  West, 
ntost  be  disUnctly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  direction  after 
'Limdon.'  A  hook,  price  one  penny,  bas  been  pnblished^ 
distinguibhiofj  all  the  streets  and.plaoa  witluii  the  different 
districts. 

Nearlyevety  townof  any  uze  thrvn^oot  t^  thtae  ^'ffg'^»?'y 
lue  at  least  two  delivaies  a  day 'from  and  to  its  netropoua  and 
ibela^erprovindal  towns.  ^ttlB59  there  were  fiSsoehiowaa 
added  to  we  Uat ;  for  ibstanee,  in  1868  Ifandiester  baa  foor 
mail  commaD] cations  daily  with  London,'  tenningham,  Old- 
hani,  Bradford,  4>bton-aoder-'LJrD^  Hiiifiix,  Sheffield,  Wake- 
field, and  Cheetham  ;  seven  with  LiveqMwI ;  and  five  with 
I<eeds,  Stockport,  Rochdale,  and  Bolton  ;  twenty-nine  mails 
are  deqtatched  &om,  and  the  same  nnmher  recaved  at,  the 
Vancliester  post  office  every  day.  In  1856  the  mails  within 
ijie  United  Kingdom  were  conveyed  daily^  over  129,480'  miles 
of  way ;  of  this  30,172  miles  are  by  railway  at  aa  average 
rate  of  9^  a  mile  ;  32,997  by  coaches,'  mail-carts,  &c.,  at 
an  average  of  a  mile ;  ^,^2  by  carriers  on  foot,  at  an 
average  rate  of  a  mile  ;  and  2879  miles  by  pockets  and 
boats  between  different  places  in  the  United  Kii^donif  j^ 
rates  varying  from  6s.  6^.  a  mile  to^ 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  service  o{  the 
PostrO£Bce  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  28,731  on  December 
31,  1857,  iocluding  1  postmaator-^neru  t  ff  secretariea, 
assistant  secretaries,  and  secretaries  for  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
16  Burveyors ;  19  other  superior  officen,  such  as  heads  of 
departmental  chief  deriu  in  the  Metrbpolif^  offices,  4e. ; 
11,101  postmasters;  1610  clerks  (exclusive  of'som«  em- 
ployed temporarily);  204  guards;  10,427  lett^-carriera, 
meswDgeni,  &c. ;  8  marine  officers ;  126  postmasten,  clerks, 
&c.,  in  the  Colonies;  and  61  agents'  in  foreign  countries, 
or  this  number  about  2000  are  attached  to  the  London  sta^ 
and  (including  this  nnmber)  about  3200  are  employed  in  the 
London  district. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  postmast«r-general  for 
1 856,  in  an  Appendix,  states  that "  in  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  more  been  done  for  t^  welnre  of  the  people 
by  the  ose  of  railways  for  canying  nulls  and  1^  the  penny 
postage  system  than  u  Irehnd."  lo  17B4  there  were  posts 
six  days  a  week  on  only  four  lines  of  zoad ;  letten  to  all 
other  places  being  conveyed'  only  twice  or  thriee  a  week. 
Mow  there  are  daily  posts  to  almo^  eveiy  vfllige.  and  but 
one  important  town  tluit  has  not  two  daily  mails  both  with 
London' and  Dublin.  In  1784  the  whole  expense  of  Uie 
office  in  Ireland  was  15,000;.,  iaclnding  salaries  of  provincial 
postmasters  and  the  conveyance  of  maiU.  Out  of  this,  6500Z, 
only  was  allotted  to  the  provinces ;  the  sum  now  (1666) 
allotted  for  the  like  service  is  134,000/;,  divided  thus:— 
conveyance  of  mails  by  railways,  66,605/. ;  by  coaches  and 
can),  27,168/.;  by  foot-messengers,  10,334/.;  and  salaries 
and  wages  pud  in  provincial  offices,  31,122/:  In  1829  the 
cost  of  conveiyiBg  the  mail  by  mail-coaches  was  nearly  Soai 
times  the  avera^  rate  of  England ;  this  excess  has  now 
appeared,  and  in  1866  the  average  rate  per  ihile  was  £>r 
Eiigland  2^.,  for  Scotland  Zd.,  and  for  Ireland  id. 

The  same  jpaper  pays  the  following  Just  tribato  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Bianconi  for  the  improvement  of  intercom- 
manication  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
transmission  of  letters  :— 

"  In  1816,  Mr.  Bianconi  first  carried  his  Uajesty's  mails  in 
Ireland  ;  but  he  did  so  for  ipany  years  without  any  contract. 
He  commenced  in  the  county  Tip^eraxy,  between  Clonmel 
and  Cahir ;  and  he  then  made  his  own  bargain  with  the 
postmaster,  as  he  did  for  many  subsequenPyears.  The 
postmaster  uimally  retained  one  moiety  of  Uie  sum  allowed, 
as  his  own  perquinte,  and  Mr.  Bianconi  performed  the  work 
for  the  remainder.  What  Mr.  Bianconi  received  was  thus 
Tery  small ;  and  he  coold  not  and  would  not  therefore  run  at 
any  hours  inconvenient  to  his  passenger  traffic,  or  faster  than 
was  convenient  to  him.  From  1830,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  offices  were  amahramated  vn^  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  public,  as  Mr.  Bianconi  saya,  got  some- 
thing like  &ir  play;  and  he  and  othen  vwe  allowed 
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pom  ihat  time  liQ  184d  Mr.  ^iaacoBi  coiitinaad  to 
increase  his  establisluikeDti'ai^  in'the  latter  year  be  ha^ 
1,400  horses,  and  daily  coverM  3,800  miles.  The  opeoiag 
of  railways  has,  however,  so  gr^rfly  intorfered  ^riUi  this 
traffic,  as  to  expel  lis  ears  from  all  the  m^  linea.  Bat  Mi: 
Biancom  has  met  the  changes  of  (be  times  in  a  lesolnto  Mpm%, 
He  has  always  been  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  move  his 
hoiBea,  caitf  and  men  to  any  district,  however  remote,  when 
my  chance  of  hDsiness  mi^t  show  itself;  and  now,  in  the 
winter  of  1866'67,  when  jseulj  the  whole  of  that  distriet  ia 
whiefa  he  was  woridng  ten  years  ainoe  has  beoi  «ocvpied  by 
railways,  he  still  daily  otfren  2260  miles,  and  k  the  owner 
of  aboDt  1000  hnaes^  wotking  in  the  four  previneee,  from 
the  town  of  Wexford  m.  tbe  aooth-east,  to  the  moantains  ii 
Donald  in  the  BOith-wQit.  Ur-Kaaetmi  has  done  the  Stat* 
goUd  MrricB.  By  Inrth  .hft  la,  aa  ia  vdl  known,  an  Italum, 
bat  he  ia  now  aatorallsed,  and  EngUml,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
Aoold  be  nady  to  adominedga  his  meriCa.  It  mar  pechna 
be  smd  diai  ne  man  liai  woiked  more  than  fab  haa  nc 
the  bowfit  irf  the  nater  Ungdom.** 

Hie  amoont  of  poetage  ecdlected  at  diffisrent  towna  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (including  the  postoge-stampa  sold  by  the 
Post>Office  and  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue)  showa  some 
curious  resolta.  London,  'of  course,  'throo^  whid  passes 
neariy  <me4ialt  of  the'to^  coirespondenee  of  the  kingdom, 
attains  a  great  predominancy  the  amount  in  1857  neing 
833,96S<. ;  LiTeipool,  v^ith  1^,000  inhabitants,  oontzibntss 
104,866/. ;  while  Manchester,  with  31^000  inhabitants,  only 
eoatribatea  89,766/.;  and  Birmingham,  with  232,000  inha- 
bitant!, bnt  42,107^  fiiiatol,  with  abont  100,000  inlmhitoiiH 
CiBeh<uiig  BedidBatert,  fvairiiea  ZIJSM. ;  and  Leeda  with 
172,000  nhabitaati,  only  iajMAk;  and  Sheffield,  witlt 
136,000  inhabitanta,  no  nun  than  lefiOU.  In  Irdand  the 
contribntioQs  are  more  in  accwdance  with  .the  size  of  the 
towna:— Dublin  contribotes  60,391/.;  Belfast,  16,647/Li 
Cork,  i;,9l6/. ;  and  Umerick,  7116/.  In  Scotland  :— Edin-. 
burgh,  with  160,000  Inhabitonta,  contributes  69,I77/L;  and 
Glugow,  wiUi  368,000  inhabitants,  only  68,877/.  It  most 
be  recollected,  bow«Ter,  that  in  many  cases  aome  towna  are 
used  as  a  tort  of  depot,  from  whence  postiigMtampa  an  db- 
triboted  over  s  wider  4istrict,  than  othen. 

POTATO,  SWEET.  JBwaTas.] 

POTTINOER,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  HENRY,  Baei., 
G.C3.,  waa  bom  in  1769,  of  an  English  fiihiily  which  had  been 
long  settled  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Curwen  Pottinger,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pottinger,  county  Down,  by 
Anne,  danf^tar  of  Robvt  Gordom  Eaq,  of  Florida  Hanw,  in 
thoaanaoDDaty.  He  wont  to  InuaaaacadatinlBOi.  At  an 
early  age  ho  atttaeted  t^  attention  of  the  dvil  and  milttaiy 
authorities  of  that  country  by  his  energy  and  administntha 
capacity,  as  well  as  his  ready  store  of  information  bearing  on 
his  profession.  Rising  by  gradual  steps,  be  became  sncoe^ 
sivefy  judge  and  collector  at  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deoeaa, 
political  resident  at  Cntdi,  and  president  of  the  regency  of 
Bcinde.  For  hi«  services  in  these  capacities  he  was  raised  t> 
a  baronetcy, when  General  ^eane  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage 
aAer  the  Afghanistan  campaign  in  '  1839.  He  bad  scarcely 
returned  to  England  when  war  broke  out  between  ^nglacd 
had  China  on  account  of  differences  relating  to  the  opiuia 
trade.  In  this  emergency  he  was  sent  out  to  China  as  am* 
baitsador  extraordinary  and  minister  pleuipotoatiary,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Entish  tnule  id  that  eoaotry ;  uid  in  this 
two-fold  'capacity  he  took  veiy  decinve  measarea.  Bavii^ 
warned  the  British  residents  against  the  perfidy  o{  Qiineso 
officials^e  proceeded  to  concert  his  measures  with  Admiid! 

W.  Parker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ca^ure  of  Amoy. 
llie  effect  of  Uiis  step  was  to  throw  open  to  English  vessda 
a  commerce  with  upwards  of  300,000,000  natives,  and  the 
terms  of  Uie  treaty  were  thought  to  be  such  aa  to  afford  a 
guarantee  against  ue  necesuty  of  the  repetition  of  o^oavo 
measures.  For  these  services  Sir  Hennrrottinger  was  made 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  govenw 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  iaiand  of  Hong  Kong.  Having 
returned  to  En^jland  in  1844,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  ConncU,  and  a  pension  of  1600/.  a  year  was  settled  on 
him  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  164$  he  was 
aeun  sent  npon  active  service  as  successor  to  Sir  Benjanun 
Maitland  in  the'  govemor»lup  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope ;  thii 
office  he  held  until  tlie  September  of  the  following  ^ear,  what 
he  retuned  to  India  aa  governor  and  eommander-in-cmef  of 
the  preddelicy  of  Madras.  He  returned  to  England  in  185^ 
having  previotidty  been  raised  to  the^i^j^^^|^toMat- 
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g«nenl  in  India.  He  ^iied  at  Malta,  on  the  ISti  Tfisr^ 
1856,  leaTiDg  behind  hin  the  repataUm  iff  an  aUe  an^  nprij^ht 
administrator  of  po blic  a&irs,  and  u  offieer  who  had  xcnawed 
great  service*  to  nia  country. 
POTTON.  rBKDroRDBBiBjfc] 

P&ADIEB,  JAMES,  was  bom  a^  Geneva  in  "Kxr  tlQi, 
'Wmie  qnite  young  he  wu  eent  to  Paris,  snd  plaeea  in  th« 
otndio  m  the  pc^vhr  aenlptbr  pemoL  Hie  fint  pnblip  ano- 
oeea  was  gained  in  1812,  wheif,  thioagti  a  tedinicM  ^i^foiv 
maHfy,  his  model  being  srono^noed  anqnalifiri  ti).  pojnp^ 
for  Uio  fint  pnze  of  the  Academy,  an  extra  gold  B;Ledal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  ita  nnnsnajl  .exeaUeiueb  Tbt  ne^  yw 
be  obtained  for  his  gronp  ef  Pluloetetet  tbe  first  fxbify  fn^ 
■with  it  the  privilege  of  proceeding  aa  .jlcaden^r.a^duit  to 
Roma.  In  that  a\y  he  remained  five  years,  i£a  j>rodiiced 
doling  that  time  several  orional  works.  Althongii  ne  ia  said 
to  have  there  diligently  stDoied  the  antiqne  and,  formed  hi* 
own  st^le  opon  it,  tbere  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  us  i^ifiuence 
of  Capora  was  mach  more  powei^,  an^  that  the  aoftaess, 
flniah,  and  etegance.  for  which  that  eminent  yqnlptor  waa  jso 
celebrated,  were  what  Pradier  v^ofit  anxionsly  tn^e^Tpared 
to  realise  ;  bat  whilst  in  these,  qnalitiea  Iw  at  ^  lea8t,f3,Val)e4 
Canova,  he  wept  far  beyond  hun  in  tna(  tendfincy  ta  the 
sanraons-aha  the  folopbions  which  was.no  lesiB,  deeideiU]; 
characteristic  of  the  ,^r^  . Italian.,  The  .qoo^tmnen  of 
Piadier  are  enthnidaatie  in  .their  aamiratloii  of  Jua  jaTne.£i}riiu 
so  "  delicatement  Tolnptui9iaea;'Vbn^  to.  a  c<adex,, English 
f^itie  the  delicacy  often  seemy  wanti^,,ai)d.wl^le  he  cannot 
bat  admire  the  ex^isite  modeling  ol  the  fornix  ^  is  con- 
straiaad  to  torn  with  from  what  seems  the  perrerae 

meratricionsness  of  the  sentiment.  .  ,,     ,  ,,,, 

Krom  bis  retnni  to  Fjrince  in  1819  jkoiint  to, his, death, 
31.  Pradier  enjoyed  a  ur^erpf  onbxoKajrariqian.pwiilaTity; 
and  daring  his  later  years,  while  all  admitted  hun  «>.  be  one 
of  the  most  aceomplial^ed,  by  many  he  was  regarded  as  t|ie 
greatest  of  linng  French  sculptors.  Of  the.  works  hy  whifdf 
he  achieved  and  maintained  his  high  position  the  following 
are  some  of  the  more  celdbiatad — the  da^  are  tlwse  of,  the 
yean  in  which*  they .  appeued  at  th^  E;;p<^tion  Jdt»' 
dantQ  and  Centavr,'  1819.  pQw  in  the  Miwenm  it  Bmei^; 
'  the  Children  of  Niob^'  1922 ^he,'  IBSAi'  The  ThnM 
Qrace^*1831,  now  at  Verwillea.;  *V«roaand  Ldt^M830.; 
*  An  Odalisqne,',  1841 }. '  Cassandra,*  1843 ;  '  Phiyne^'  1846, 
well  known  in  this  Conntiy  &o;n  having  l^en  p|laced  in.the 
Great  Exhibition  iff  1851.}  'Sappho/  18^  a favpante subject 
wUh  him— thpre  was  a  statne  of  Sappho  in  tfie  ExpositiDU 
the  rear  of  hi«  death;  ^Spring,*  1849:  Hebea,  Am^nms, 
Pandoras  (one  of  these  is  in  tbe  possession  of  Queen  Vicioria)^ 
Satyrs  and  Bacchantes,  Venosea  and  the  like,  make  up  the 
listof  .tfaat  class  of  anbjecta  in  which  ho  chiefly  excelled, 
and  which  was  moat  charaqteristip  of  his  ^hisati  also 
product  a  large  number  of  religipns  pieDet,;aii4  many^ 
them  of  considerable  aiz&  b#  opt  of  Fzmnoe  th^y  have  fpatw} 
few  admirers.  Among  tqese  are  a  cplpspal  figure  of  '  Christ 
on  the  Cross,*  ezecotw  for  Prince  Detnidoff  ;  a  '  Piet^'  aze- 
cstedin  1847:  and  now  at  Toulon;  a '  Marri^eof  the  virgin' 
for  the  Hadelaine,  four  *  Apostlei,*  a  *  Virgin '  for  the  jcather 
dral  of  ATign<m,  &c.  Of  pettrait-atatnea  he  .acnlptored 
Gaston  de  Foi^  Marshal  Soult,  General  Bamremon^,  Voi- 
ddme,  Bonsaean  (for  Oaneva),  Jonffny  (for  BetaafqcOi  W 
Due  d'Orleans,  &c.  also  paeouted  ovste  of.  Louis,  XyUI., 
Charles  X.,  and  other  pernms  djstinguiiibe4  )iy,theicxank  or 
Bocial  celebrity.  Amonanisptiier  works  may  b.»  miii}tii»ied 
the  Tomb  of  Napoleon!.,  som^  fonptains;  -^afei;^  ,j9e 
likewise  modelled  nnmwotta  snaU  atatnei  a  a  ray  meiatri- 
cioos  diaracter. .  '    ,     ■    n -■■ 

.  Pradier  was  made  a  CheTa]iv  of  the  ^tjegio^  of;  Hpnjtnr  in 
182S.  In  1827  be  was  elected  Member  of  tbe  Institute  on 
tbe  death  of  Lemot.  He  died  somewhat  saddeuly  on  the 
'  5th  of  June  18d2.  There  are  two  or,  fhrae  casta  after 
Prater  among  ttie  modem  acnlptarea  in  the  Chyatal  Palace 
at  Sydenham.  i    •  ■  ■ 

PRAED.  WmtHROP  HACKWORTH,  son  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant praed,  waa  tKirn  in  ISOi.  Ih  1820  a  monthly  maga- 
zine appeued,  entitled  'The  Etonian.*  Qeoige  Cannii^ 
while  at  Eton,  wrote  aome  clever  essm  in  '  The  Miorocosoi.' 
Rennell  and  the  nephew  of  Cauning  (the  present  Lord  Strat- 
fprd  de  Beddiffe)  subsequently  produced  '  The  Miniature.' 
These  publications  were  regarded  as  ezhibitionB  of  yoathfnl 
talentiwere  admir^t^  in  a  amaU  circle, and fpigottan.  6a^ 
'  The  Etonian '  aimad  at  aomethiug  higher  than  sehpol-boy 
esaays  ;  it  paid  slight  regard  to  the  '  microcosm  |  of  Eton, 
and  iweaentod  no  '  miniatan'  of  its  aeholaatie  life ;  k  gave 


vivi4  luftures  of  general  •O^etirt  it  was  bright  with  wit  and 
ppetry^  with.fun  afid  satire ,  Thera.  waa  little  of  the  bcyiah 
about  1^  but  fhf^.finahnsHiof  b|fyhoe4.  The  prineiiMl  writer 
in  The  ^tpnian '  was  winthrep  Mackworth  Pwi  From 
Eton  he  wpnt  to  TH^iity  CoUeat,  Qapibridga.  ,  His  oanter  ak 
the.nuv^ty  fwqreQMnded  with  the  umwtationa  th«t  bad 
bMQ,  fonned  of  hi*  knlliai^t,  talents.  In  1^22  he  was  a 
Browne'b  Medalist  both  &>r  Greek  ode  and  epignuna;  in,  1823, 
for  Greek  ode ;  in  1^24,  for  epigrams,   In  1823  he  obtained 


the  Chanf^Ilpr'a  prize  for  «n  English  poem, '  Australia ; '  and 
in  1824  the  ,same  prize  for  \  Athens/  He  yn*  me  of  thi 
chid  qpealtex?  ia^  the  Union-rthe  bmpaa  OuBhri<b»  De> 
batii^  ^ociety-This  most  fonnidabU  liyal  .being  >Tboma« 
Babington.Mra^y.  f  The  Estonian*  was  .printed  at  the 
o^ce  of  Mr.  Kmg}ft,  than.  e4iU>r  of  thp Windsor  News- 
PMMr,'  pad  the  .intimacr  thjU  .cooaeqaently  arose .  led  to  the 
pnbU|Bation.of  '.Knights  Quarterly  Magazine*  in  1823,  to 
which  Mr.  Praed  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  both  in 
pro*o  ud  vfoae.  His  poems  are  amongst  the  most  original 
moyi  hagpjtgi  i,  vft  and  pathos  ar«  aa  .remariuhle  as 
ib^  finiabsflelqgaiifa^  A  collection  of  some  of  these  poems 
was  pnbliAed  at  New  Tork  in  ISilj  but  it  ia  In  firom  com- 
plete and  those  who  deura  that  jaa^ea  shoold  be  doop  to  the 
mempiy  of  one  of  the  moat  fHg^jrkibla  writen.of  hia  time^ 
rpgr^t  thit  theap  .works^  ■»  tiften  annomieed,  should  b«  so 
unaccountably  deliured,.         ,  •   ,         •  , 

Mr.  Piaed  toohiqa  degno.pf.  BJL.  in  1680.  In  1889  ba 
waa  called  to  the  $art  ftfxi  in  1830  and  1831  waa  retnised 
to  Parliament  for  SL  Germans.  In  the  eameat  and  [wotraetad 
conflicta  that  priKfkled  thft  psasii«  of  the  JReform  BUI,  h« 
tp^  9.  decideff  part  in  opposition  to  the  Hefonnets,  His 
speec^ee,  as  xepoxtaq.  oxhiW  a  nsadfneas  of  debating  power 
latluir  than  tbe  Qa^hea  of  wit  whjoh  were  eixiMotpdfrom  him. 
He  was  a  mo^  ajden^  omo^ea:  of  ^e  Whjg .  administration, 
though  we  can  trace  hiip ,  ^  g^neip^ty  of  feelipg  and  a 
hatred  ^  pup.  paxty-caluncay,  which  waa  to  be  eiqwcted 
from,  the  nobility  of  his  nature.  In  the  election  of  1832  ha 
unsttccessfalW  contested  ^t,Ivesi  but  in  1886  he  waa  se- 
tprnedto  Parliament  for  Gr^Yarmonth..  li^lhat  year  he 
maxrifd.  Ihuing  a  qhoit  titpe  ha  waa  Sec^etaiy  to  the  JSoud 
of  Control,  ,  Hp-  wm  aqbiwquently  membei  for  Ayleabnry, 
waa  .Recorder.  <rf.  Hamatwl^  an4  Pepnty  High-Steward  nt 
thp  .Un^VPnd^  of  C^n^biidm.  Had  Mr.  Praed's  life  been 
Ipngn;  spitred,  there  can  he  utUe  doubt  that  some  of  the  most 
ipgipoxtant  offioes-of  the.  state  .woold  haye  been  within  hia 
repch;  aad  his  cpntribntiona  tp  liteitt)ir«>  like  thoaa.of  his 
friend  Macpnlay,  might  have  earned  forward  the  promiae  of 
his  yopth  into  new  fielda  of  exoeUenee.  He  died  on  the  15th 
of  July  16139,  i^  his  thirty^eventh  vear.<^ 

PRASCOLITE.  i:MiiWRiu>oT,^'.l.i 

PRASftltE.   [N^NSHuooT,^.  1.1, 

PREROGATIVE  CO  VRT.  One  effect  pf  the  traaafer  of 
the  jorisdiotianof  aUthe  EcolenasticalCeiartBto  the  Court  of 
Probate  [pRoaatx*  Coust  or,  S.  2],  is  that  the  doctrine  of  bona 
nfitabuia  has  ce^ad  to^exist«  This  eojort,  whose  jnriadictioa 
arose  from  the  nossession  of  lono  m^fabilut  by  the  deeeaaed 
person  in  two  qiooeMa,  haa  conaegneiUly,  jUtfaoogh  withonf 
foiiqial  aboliticm,  altogether  dis^ipared  btm  mi  jndidal 
system-    ■  i  ,  .. 

PRESCOT.  [U«o,4BBnB,1  .  : 

EKESCOTT.  tC#ii4D4,  S.  2.] 

PRICE,.R£V.  THOMAS»onp  of  the  Aioat  distininiiabed 
Welsh  scboW*  of  l^s  age^  waa  bom  en  the  Stad  of  Optober 
1787, at  Pencaerelin,  in.the  paridi  of  LJanafen  Fawr,  near 
Boilth,  in  ftvcdbiocksUre.  .  His  father,  the  Rev.  Rice  Price, 
had  originally  been  a  atoneaiason,  but  .havim^at  the  age  of 
seventeen  formed  an  attachment  to  Mary  Bower,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  leng  line  of  eleigymep,  had  acquired  by 
incessant  diligent  and  frugality  the  meana .  of  attending  the 
colleg»«hoor  af.  Brecknock,  anid  finally  obtained  ordination 
tarn  the  BishiH^  St.  Davids,  and  in  1784  the  band  he 
sought,, after  a  egartahip  of,  twenty  years.  Hp  wm  m  fnr- 
tpnate  aa  afterwarda  to  ha  prestnlad  tP  three  liTiAga,  but  hia 
income,  like  that,  of  eopip  oA«  Wdsh  planliatL  waa  new 
believea  to  exceed  fifty  poonda  a  je&t.  He  had  two  tons, 
both  of  whom  wove  m»«ght  ap  to  the  church  \  the  elt^ 
taking  hia  de^noe  at  Oxford,  while  the  aeeond,  Thomas,  waa 
obliraid  to  fiaiah  hia  stndiea  at  Mie  college  of  Brecknock. 
Welsh  was  the  hugnage  the  two  boys  heard  constantly  in 
the  family,  ^uglpth  thay  acqniied  at  their  second  school,  the 
elementa,^  JLaUnand  Giaak  were  learned  subsequently,  and 
from  aome  French  offican,  who  were  prisoners  of  war  at 
Brecknock,  Thomas  aci^aired  il^|iti^S9^JenLihs«vJj4i^j>J 
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Freach.  In  181S  be  receiTed  holj  ocden^  and  in  1626,after 
p6rfoi;m!Qg  for  thirteen  yean  the  duties  of  Tarions  curacies 
near  CricUiowel,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ticaram  of  Cwmda. 
This  was  hia  last  prefnment.  The  rest  of  ua  life  was 
passed  in  his  profsssional  latxnirSj  and  in  a  jmat  Tarietr  of 
TolnntaiT  porBnits.  Mr.  Price  earred  in  wood,  modellea  in 
wax  and  cork,  etched  with  some  skill,  eonld  pl^  on  the 
WeUh  harp  by  ear,  and  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a  harp 
from  hi*  own  dedgn  to  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
1643.  He  made  a  great  number  of  diawings,  some  of  which 
were  engraved  ai  early  as  1809,  in  Ua  mend  Theophilos 
Jones's  *  Histoi^  of  Brecknockshire.*  He  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  Eisteddfods,  or  meeting  for  the  cnltivaUon  of 
Weldi  poetn%  literatnre,  and  mosie,  and  freanently  bore  off 
the  ptiMB.  He  was  looked  np  to  by  most  of  nia  cooatiymen 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  as  an  accom^sbed  champion 
of  his  coantiys  lanrnage  and  literature.  His  health  began 
to  foil  Botnemiat  eany,  and  he  died  at  Cwmda  on  the  7th  of 
November  1848. 

The  best  of  his  English  works  are  collected  in  the  '  Lite- 
rary Remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  with  s  Memoir  of 
his  Life  by  Jane  Williams,  Ysgafell/  2  vols,  Sto,  Llandovery, 
1864-00.  The  first  volome  contains  an  acconnt  of  a  '  Tour 
throngh  Brittany,*  made  in  the  summer  of  18S9,  written  in  a 
lively  and  agreeable  styla^  and  peeoliarly  interoting  aa  con- 
taimng  the  obserratiMU  of  one  fiodliar  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Wales  on  the  kindred  language  :and  hteia- 
ture  of  Brittany.  '  An  Essay  on  the  ComtttratiTe  Merits  of 
the  Remains  of  Ancient  Litnatnre  tn  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic  Languages ;  *  *  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  which  the 
Welsh  Traditions  have  had  on  the  Literature  of  Europe ; ' 
'  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Language  and  literature  of  Wales 
from  the  time  of  Gruffydd  ap  l^nan  and  Meilyr  [in  the 
eleventh  century)  to  that  of  Sir  Qrufiydd  Llwyd  and  GwOym 
Bdn*  (in  the  fourteenth),  make  np  the  remunder  of  the 
first  volume.  The  second  is  entirely  oceufHed  with  Miss 
Williams's  memoir,  which  is  enlivened  with  some  interesting 
correspondence,  and  presents  the  falleat  picture  that  has  yet 
been  drawn  of  a  Welsh  liteiaiy  life.  By  fvr  tite  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Price's  literaiy  lahoara  were  in  his  native  lan- 
guage :  he  was  a  oontrilmtor  to  fifteen  Welsh  pertodieals, 
for  one  the  other  oi  which  ho  raade  it  a  role  to  vrrite  an 
article  wee  a  month,  and  uttdor  radi  a  variety  of  signatures, 
that  it  would  now  be  impracticable  to  form  a  collectaon  of 
the  whole.  Hia  favoonte  signature  however  was  'Cam- 
hoanawc '  ('  Man  of  the  Sunny  Mound  *),  whidi  was  fami- 
liarly known  to  every  ma£aiine-re»der  in  Wales.  His  great 
work  in  Welsh  was  the '  Hanes  Cymru  a  chenedl  y  Cymiy 
or  CVnoesoedd  hyd  at  Farwolaeth  Uewelyn  ap  Gruf^dd  * 
(' Hutory  of  Walea  and  the  Welsh  Nation  from  the  Early 
Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewelyn  ap  Oiufydd  *),  when  the 
country  was  united  with  England.  It  was  published  in 
numbers,  sometimes  with  long  intervals,  the  first  of  the 
fourteen  of  which  it  consisted  appearing  in  1836  and  the 
last  in  184^  the  whole  fonoing  a  volume  of  abont  800  pages. 
It  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the  best  history 
of  Wales  extant  in  any  language,  and  it  is.  somewhat  singular 
thai  no  translation  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  The 
omiadon  nutr  serve  in  some  degree  to  justify  iba  compl^t 
which  Mr.  Price  was  accustomed  to  make  "  of  the  extiir 
ordinary  neglect  of  Welsh  literature  and  total  ignorance  of 
British  History  prevailing  in  En^and,  and  the  consequent 
contempt  evinced  by  the  English  for  everything  rdating  to 
Wales,  m  contradistinction  to  the  high  appreciation  of  Welsh 
literature  shown  on  the  Continent  especially  in  Germany, 
and  the  superior  knowledge  and  desirs  for  infonnatitm 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  principality  by  German 
scholars." 

On  the  subject  of  bis  native  language  Mr.  Price  was  so 
enthqsiaitie  that  his  feelings  sunetimes  outran  his  judgment. 
At  tho  Eiatoddfod  at  Welshpool  in  1684,  he  exclaims,  in 
an  oration  in  the  Welsh  la^^iaga, "  We  are  told  our  Isiuuge 
esnnot  last :  but  lot  them  infnm  ns  what  language  will  la^ 
and  we  wiU  instantly  adopt  It  When  we  are  diaftd  ud 
goaded  to  it— when  we  are  taunted  with  the  w^netion  of 
our  native  tongue— shall  we  not  reply  I  shall  we  not  say  that 
we  likewise  perceive  the  seeds  of  decar  in  the  English? 
Who  oui  tell  bat  that  when  the  present  English  sleeps  witii 
the  Latin,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Nonnan-Freacb,  the  accents  of 
our  mountain  tongue  may  yet  rouse  some  remaina  of  the 
Britons  to  patriotism  and  glory."  Most  Englishmen,  we 
believe,  who  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Englidi  languid 
in  Wales,  have  mppoited  the  meason  not  on  the  ground  of 


its  suf^Kwed  suwrior  duration  in  the  future,  but  of  its  evident 
superior  usefulness  in  the  present. 

A  notion  of  Mr.  Price's!,  to  which  he  appeati  to  have 
attached  considerable  importance,  was,  after  communicating 
it  to  the  '  Athenaeum  *  and  the  '  Allgemeine  Zeitung,'  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  publication,  'The  Geographical 
Progress  of  Empire  and  Civilisation '  (Uandoveiy,  1847-48). 
Every  one  is  familiv  unth  fht  idea  of  the  '  westvrard  pro- 
gress of  empire,'  wUch  the  Americans  are  ao  fond  of  quoting 
from  Bishro  Bwkdeft  fine  stanzas ;  but  Mr.  Price  rancied 
he  had  made  a  discovery, "  that  the  average  rate  of  progress 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  retrogradation  the  equU 
noctiat  points,  vrhich  is  00  seconds  and  a  baction  in  a  year, 
or  a  d^ree  in  78  years,  snnething  short  of  a  British  mil^ 
subject  to  periodical  retardations  and  accelerations.**  "  Tbt 
focus,  or  ^le,  was  in  1847,"  according  to  his  specnlatioos, 

located  in  uie  northern  portion  of  this  island,  near  the 
Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
Solway  Frith  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a  year."  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Priced  vrorks  are  more  remarkable  for  vigour, 
animation,  and  leaminff,  than  for  sound  judgment. 

PRICBARD,  JAMES  COWLES,  an  emment  edinologist, 
vras  bom  at  Ross  in  Herefordshire  in  the  resr  1780.  He  was 
educated  far  the  medical  profession,  and^^k  lua  degree  of 
MD.  at  Edinburgh  He  dioee  for  the  snbieGt  of  Sis  in* 
ancnnl  thesis  the  ^yncal  history  of  manliiia.  Iliis  seems 
to  have  detennined  the  eurroit  of  his  thoughts  throughout 
life,  for  he  subseauently  became  distinguishM  as  one  of  the 
most  lalxHious  etnnologists  of  his  dav.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Bristol,  and  in  1810  was  ap- 

Siinted  physician  to  the  Clifton  Dispensary  and  St.  Peters 
ospital.  .  He  also  had  a  private  mspensaiy,  to  which  he 
devoted  considerable  attention.  Although  much  engaged 
witii  his  professional  duties,  he  still  kept  the  subject  of  his 
inaugural  thesis  before  his  mind,  and  in  1813  he  published 
his  'Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.* 
'This  work,  which  waa  originailly  published  in  one  volome, 
reached  a  second  edition  in  two  volnmea  in  1886,  and  a  third 
edition  was  finished  in  1849,  extending  to  five  volomeL 
From  the  period  of  the  first  publication  of  this  work  it  took 
the  fint  nidc  amongst  eQmological  woAs,  and  tha  last 
edltim  la  nndonbtedly  the  most  important  natematie  woA 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  nixm  the  phyrical  nistoiy  of  man. 
Dr.  Prichard,  whilst  an  anatomist  and  phynolcmst,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  study  of  pbilolOCT  as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  the  history  of  the  various  r^cea  m  men. 
Hia  contributions  to  ethnology  took  a  variety  of  forms,  la 
1633  he  read  an  elaborate  pi^^r  to  the  Briudi  Aaaociatioay 
then  assembled  in  Bristol,  'On  the  Application  of  Philo- 
logical and  Phvsical  Researches  to  the  ffiatoiy  of  the  Homaa 
S|)ede8.'  In  1643  he  published  a  more  popular  nsami  of 
his  labours  on  the  physical  history  of  man  under  the  title  d 
'  The  Natural  History  of  Man.'  A  second  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1846,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  the 
French  and  Qerman  langn^ps.  He  has  likewia«  writtea 
many  p^eis  and  minor  wona  on  the  same  subject.  In  tbs 
twelfth  volnms  of  the  proceediny  of  the  Zoological  Socse^ 
is  a  paper  *  On  tho  Cmrna  of  the  La^andeiu  and  Finlandera' 
He  al»o  published  a  work  '  On  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the 
Celtic  Luiguue,*  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  relatioas 
between  the  (%ltic  lan|[uag6  and  the  great  group  of  In^ 
Germanic  languages  derived  from  the  easL  Another  woA 
also  arose  out  of  his  ethnological  reaearehes^  which  ins 
entitied  an '  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology.* 

Altiiough  thus  occumed  with  a  great  and  important  de- 
partment of  science.  Dr.  Prichard  was  not  inattentive  to 
professional  stndiea  His  ethnological  and  philolcmcal 
reading  naturally  led  him  to  oontemplate  man  p^^olo 
gically,  and  we  hnd  him  addressing  himself  successfuUy  ts 
the  stiidy  of  the  nervous  sptam,  and  tfw  resalta  of  its 
deranged  condition  on  the  sund  of  man.  In  1822  be  pub- 
lished a  woA  on  *  The  Diseases  of  the  NamMs  Snteu.* 
This  was  followed  by  a  '  Treatise  on  Insanity.'  Is  tha 
work  he  displayed  great  power  in  analraing  mental  plmfr- 
mena,  and  speedily  became  recognisea  as  <»e  of  tlw  fiitf 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  mental  derangement  He  was 
appointed  vinting  physician  to  the  OloucesteiBlure  Lunatic 
Asylum.  He  subaetjuenUy  published  a  work  *  On  the  Differ- 
ent Forms  of  Insanity  in  Relation  to  Juriqtrudence.'  His 
labours  connected  with  insanity  led  to  lus  appointment  ai 
one  of  the  Commisaioners  of  Lunacy  in  184fi.  On  this 
occasion  be  ronoved  from  Pistol  to  Lnidon,  where  he  con- 
tinned  to  reride  till  his  death.  Beadca  the  ■mxikM  already 
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Practical  Msdicine,'  He  was  made  M.D.  of  Oxford  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inBtallation  of  the  Duke  of  WeUin^n  a* 
dumcellor  of  that  niUTenitv.  He  waa  piesideiit  donng  one 
aeaaion  of  the  ProTincial  Medical  and  Soi^eal  Association, 
now  the  firiatol  Medical  Anociatioa.  He  waa  president  of 
the  Ethnological  Society^  and  pobliihed  an  'anniversary 
address  delivered  before  that  aocietx.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Bxfyti.  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  other  scientific 
loeieties  in  this  coontry  and  on  the  Continent.  He  died  in 
London,  December  22,  1848;  id  an  Attack  of  rhennutista 
conwlinted  with  peiicarditis. 

PRIESSNlTVVINCENZ,th«  founder  of  Hydropathy. 
<s  Wator-Cnre  ( wasserheilknnde),  was  bom  m  the  4th  of 
Oetobar  1799,  at  GxS&nbarg,  in  Austrian  SUasia,  whne  his 
fitfhw  was  a  &rnier.  He  racaved  onlr  a  small  amount  of 
ordinary  edneatira  at  the  town-whool  of  Freiwaldau ;  for 
hia  elder  brother  haiving  died,  and  his  &th«r  become  Uind, 
be  was  oblised  at  an  ei^  am  to  assist  his  mothot  In  maa^- 
ii^  and  wo»ing  the  &nn.  He  continaed  in  this  employment 
several  yean  ;  bat  one  day,  when  he  was  taUng  aome  saclu 
of  barley  to  tlae  fields  for  sowing,  the  hone  became  restive, 
seized  Priessnitz  with  his  teeUi,  threw  him  down,  and 
draffiiiu;  the  loaded  cart  over  him,  broke  two  of  his  rilia.  A 
medicaTman,  after  examining  him,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
'ttia  injuries  snstuned  were  so  groat  that,  even  if  he  reco- 
vered,  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life.  Priessnitz  ^owever, 
by  pladiu  his  body  in  a  certain  position,  which  allowed  him 
ip  expand  his  chest  to  the  utmost  extent,  replaced  his  ribs, 
mi  hjr  the  frae  ajse  of  cold  water  kmt  down  inflammation ;  so 
Hat  in  a  short  time  he  was  enabled  to  letnm  to  his  vrork. 
The  ptooesB  of  cure  by  cold  water,  which  had  been  so  bene- 
ficial in  his  ovm  case,  was  snccesaniUy  used  in  other  cases  of 
inflammatory  disorder.  His  reputation  gradoally  extended : 
he  stadied  medical  books,  formed  a  sort  of  system  of  medical 
treatment,  establi^ed  cold-water  baths  at  Grafenbe^,  and 
about  the  year  1826  patients  began  to  resort  to  him  from 
distant  parts  of  Germany.  In  1829  his  mtem  may  be  said 
to  hav«  Deem  in  fiall  operation,  and  from  the  first  of  January 
of  that  year  till  the  1st  of  January  1844  the  number  of  his 
patients  had  amounted  to  8673.  The  total  number  of  his 
patients  in  1843  was  1060,  and  the  number  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  generally  present  at  Grafenbeig  was  about  300. 
No  particle  of  medicina,  vegetable  or  minaral,  no  tonic,  no 
atiiuilant,noanetie,nopnr(^ire,wa8  ever  administered  in 
any  Ibim  whatever.  No  hleedin|t  blistering  or  leeching  was 
employed.  Water  variously  ap^ed,  extenully  as  well  as 
btomally,  the  process  of  sweating,  fresh  air,  oot-door  exer- 
dse,  plain  diet,  recnlated  clothing,  early  hours,  and  cheerful 
sodety,  constitnted  the  onl^  remiedies.  This  system  con- 
tinued in  Buccessfol  operation  till  the  death  of  Priessnits, 
whtdi  occurred  on  the  2dth  of  November  1851,  at  Gr&fen- 
berg.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  is  stated  to  have  been 
dro^  on  the  chest.  Hydropathic  establishments  are  now 
in  operation  in  various  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  United  j^ngdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iielaad,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America. 

Priesanitz  did  not  write  any  medical  work  himself,  but 
acconnts  of  hia  system  have  been  published  in  Oennan  and 
Si^ih,  Captain  R.  T.  Claridge  m  1849  tfublidied  *Tha 
Water-Core,  or  Hydropathy,  as  practised  by  Vincent  Friess- 
ntt^  at  Grmfenberg,  Silesia,  Aostria,*  8to,  London ;  and 
'  Evonr  Man  his  own  Doctor :  the  Cold  Water,  Tepid  Water, 
and  friction  CnreL  as  applicable  to  eveir  DtseMe  to  which 
the  Human  Frame  is  subject,  and  also  to  the  Onitt  of  Dmaan 
in  Horses  and  Cattie,'  8to,  London. 

(Tmmwf  iVMsmtte,  MfM  ZtfdffuSMcAm'&in^,  ym  Dr. 
J.  S.  M.  Selinger,  12mo,  Vienna,  18C2,) 

PRINCE'S  RISBOROCGH.  [BuoxiHOKAiCBHraB.] 

PRINTING,  INVENTIONS  IN.  Since  onr  account  of 
Cov^ier  and  Appl^jath's  machine  for  printing  'The  Timet' 
newspaper  [PaumNo  Maohirx,  voL  xu.  p.  18],  a  number 
in^nvvements  have  been  introduced.  Bteam  power  has  also 
been  appl^  to  fiat  machines,  which  an  a  modification  of 
tbo  Stauupe  {maa,  in  whidt  the  table,  with  a  form  of  type 
at  each  end,  moves  bacCwaxd  and  fsrward,  under  the  platen, 
iriiich  pvea  the  impression  to  one  fbrm  while  the  wier  is 
bang  inked  the  rollen.  This  description  of  press  was 
lor  a  time  sunpoeed  to  be  best  adi^ted  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
bobk-woriL;  bntthe  pTocev  tFM  ny  rnnbh  slower,  and  the 


belM  In  thur  n^etinity  ctf  work  was  not  uuveraally  ad- 
mitted.^  Cylindrical  machines  were  frequently  used,  not 
only  for  newapapem,  where  rapidity  of  production  was  w 
qnired,  hut  for  books  containing  engravings  on  wood,  where 
excellence  of  workmanship  was  demanded.  Sevenl  of  thesa 
machines  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Universal  ExhiMtion 
in  1856,  the  French  printers  having  devoted  mnch  aitenticm 
to  the  inqirovement  of  cylindrical  maclunes.  In  his  report 
as  juryman  on  'Class  XXVI.— Drawing  and  Modelung;. 
Letter-press  and  Copper-plate  Printing,  and  Pbotcigrap^^ 
Mr,  Charles  Knight  says—"  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  several 
machines,  offering  the  advantage  of  more  perfect  inking,  and 
of  preventing  what  is  called  '  setting-off^  (that  is,  the  sheet 
becoming  blutied  by  the  moist  ink  being  pressed  opon], 
showed  that  the  attention  of  the  French  pnntera  had  oeen 
mora  diieeted,  than  with  oil  to  the  practie^Uity  of  pro- 
ducing the  finest  work  by  uie  machine  instead  of  by  the 
hand-preas.  Some  of  onr  artists^  who  have  watched  the 
dependence  of  the  wood-engraver  <ni  the  printer,  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  eqoal  operation  of  the  cylinder  i« 
superior  to  the  irr^nlar  force  of  the  hand-press.  But  the 
heads  of  our  printing  establishments  have  jgenerally  con- 
ridraed  that  the  cylindrical  machine  was  on^  calcnkted  to 
save  labour,  and  not  to  produce  fine  work.  Our  machine- 
maken  have,  therefore,  made  various  labour-saving  machines 
upon  the  prindple  of  fiat-pressure ;  which,  as  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  tim  hand-press,  at  which  the  most  expensive  work 
was  produced,  was  thouriit  to  be  the  only  principle  for  a  more 
perfect  machine.  The  French,  on  the  contrarv,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  cylint&ical  machine, 
knowing  that  it  had  natnial  advantages  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  fiat-pressnre.  When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  brouf^ 
into  contact  with  an.  inked  snr&oe  of  tvpes, Irr  bong  laid 
flat  upon  that  sur&ce,  alarms  body  of  air  has  to  oe  expelled 
by  the  heavy  platen,  operating  at  once  upon  the  whole  sn& 
mce.  The  cylinder,  on  the  contrary,  touches  the  typ^,  and 
produces  tiie  impression  on  the  paper,  line  by  hne^  and 
£iere  is  no  atmospheric  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The 
French  printws  have,  therefore,  soaght  for  the  improvement 
of  the  cylindrical  machine.  The  sin^e  cylinder-machine 
of  M.  Dutarlre  produces  work  which  cannot  be  excelled  by 
the  most  carefuf  operations  of  the  press.  It  prints  only  on 
one  side  [the  loocess  having  to  be  repeated  to  '  perfect  the 
sheet];  and  the  form  passes  under  a  double  set  of  inking- 
roUera,  at  each  end  of  the  table,  before  it  receives  the  im- 
pression. In  the  double-cylinder  machine  of  the  same  iur 
ventor,  a  waste  sheet  of  paper  is  interposed  so  as  to  prevent 
setting-off ;  and  thns  both  sides  of  the  paper  may  he  {Hinted 
at  once,  withoot  Isavuig  that  blurred  impressiott  of  one  lida 
which  so  commonly  diragures  machine-printing.  The  French 
printers  now  do  thor  finest  work  by  the  cylin^ical  m&chin^ 
and  much  of  their  common  work  by  the  hand-press."  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that^  on  the  miole,  tiie  average  work 
of  the  French  printers  is  superior  to  that  of  the  SngUsh.  It 
attribotes  this,  partiy  to  the  better  quality  of  their  p^er, 
which  is  farther  improved  by  being  passed  thrtmgfa  powerfu 
rollen,  thns  creating  a  more  even  sor&ce,  parUy  oy  using 
dry  paper  instead  of  wet,  inrtly  by  the  nse  of  silk  instead 
of  parchment  for  tympana  in  their  hand-presses  and  flat- 
pressure  machines ;  ana  other  little  niceties,  the  results  of 
long  waetioe  based  npon  acientifie  investig^oo.  M.  Da- 
tartre  s  donble-47lindeT  wyh^'if  has  been  introduced  into 
EngUnd ;  and  a  patent  baa  been  taken  out  for  an  improva* 
meat  in  the  manubctnre  of  iKq>er,  by  which  the  neoeasity 
of  wetting  It  to  enaU*  it  to  receive  the  inkwUl  be  removM ; 
we  believe,  as  far  as  this  experiment  has  been  carried  out, 
that  it  has  been  successful. 

M.  Dutar^  also  exhibited  a  machine  for  printiiig  in  two 
eolonis — for  which  he  received  the  silver  medu;  othras  woo 
exhibited  for  printing  newRjrapers,  but  their  rapidity  was 
not  equal  to  ours  as  it  appears  from  the  report,  6000  sheets 
perfect  being  the  highest  number  stated,  oat  several  inge- 
nious  adaptations  and  movements  are  noticed  in  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  report 

In  Ei^land,  however,  the  demands  of  the  newspaper  press 
bad  not  been  met  by  even  such  improved  machines  as  above 
described.  The '  Times '  ooiUd  not  be  produced  sufGeientiy 
early  at  the  rate  of  0000  or  0000  an  hctor.  Mr.  Applegath 
again  employed  his  iuvantive  fiwolty  and  produceda  j^nt- 
ing-machine  on  the  vertical  cylindrical  system,  which  conld 
produce,  on  one  ride,  from  10,000  to  13,000  copies  an  hoot. 
With  twosmdinadiinea  the  *  Times*  bos  been  worked  since 
1648;  md  it  baa  been  ised  for  fha/^nlhietion  of  .tba 
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'tondon  Illnstratod  New^*  Bad  other  nmpapan  hftving  a 
large  circulation. 

In  this  maobifi*  a  central  dram  SOO  Inches  in  eiicnm- 
hrence,  or  94  inehea  in  diameter,  tnnu  on  a  fertieal  axii. 
We  copy  Ibe  foUflwing  deeeription  from  0.  Tomlimon's 
'Cyelopsedia  of  UBefnrArts  and  Nknahetnres.'  "The 
Inking-iable  sad  ttie  colnmns  of  trpe  are  aeenred  to  the  nr- 
ftwe  of  this  dram ;  the  eolomite  of  type  ate  placed  Tertically, 
not  eonfonning  to  the  enrre  of  the  dmm.  Thia  ia  oon- 
•  trived  in  the  following  mannet.  A  slab  of  iron  is  curved 
on  its  under  side,  bo  as  to  fit  the  lar^  cylinder,  while  its 
upper  sariace  Is  fitted  into  foceta,  or  flat  parts,  eorrespond- 
ing  in  width  and  nnmber  to  the  width  and  namber  of  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper ;  between  each  eolnmn  there  la 
a  strip  of  steel,  with  a  thin  edge,  to  print  the  'mle,*  the 
body  of  this  strip  being  we^e-shaped^  n  as  to  fill  up  the 
angnlar  space  lert  between  Uie  columns  of  the  type,  and 
tn  press  the  type  together  ddewaya,  or  In  the  direction  of  the 
Bnea ;  the  type  ia  preased  together  In  the  other  direction  by 
meaiM  of  screws,  and  ia  finmr  held  together.  The  snrfiiee 
ef  the  type  thai  forms  a  portion  of  a  polygon,  as  already 
noticed ;  and  the  regularity  of  the  impression  is  obtained  1^ 
pasting  slips  of  paper  on  the  paper  cylinder.  The  large 
central  drum  is  snrronnded  by  eight  cylindeie^  each  about 
■13  inches  in  diameter,  also  with  ▼ertical  axes.  They  are 
corered  with  cloth,  and  upon  them  the  paper  to  be  printed 
is  carried  by  means  of  tapes.  Each  of  these  cylinders  is 
so  connected  with  the  central  dmm,  hy  means  of  toothed 
Wheels,  that  the  snrface  of  each  must  more  with  the  same 
,Teloeit^  as  the  anr&ce  of  the  dram.  It  will  thus  be  evident 
that  if  the  type  on  the  dram  be  inked,  and  each  of  the 
oylindera  b«  properly  supplied  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  single 
KTolatioa  of  the  drnm  will  ctnae  the  right  cylinders  to  re- 
mlro  alio,  and  prodnee  ab  itnprenien  on  one  nde  of  eadi  of 
the  sheets  of  paper.  But  for  tiiia  pnupose,  it  la  necessary 
that  the  type  be  inked  eight  times  dtuing  one  rerolntion  n 
the  dram.  Thn  is  accomplished  by  means  of  eidit  sets  of 
inking  mllera— one  for  each  paper  rrllnder.  The  ink  is< 
held  m  a  vertical  reservoir  (sapplied  from  above],  formed 
of  a  ductor-roUer,  agunst  which  rests  the  two  straight  edges 
oonnected  at  the  back,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  ink  ranning  out. 
It  is  conveyed  from  the  doetor-rollei  by  one  of  the  inking 
toilers  in  the  following  manner Aa  the  hikii^-table  on  the 
Ttvolving  dmm  passes  the  dnctor-roller,  it  receives  from  it 
a  Coating  of  ink,  and  then  coming  immediately  In  contact 
with  the  inking  rollers,  it  inks  them,  the  types  next  follow 
and  receive  from  the  inking  rollers  their  coating  of  Ink,  and 
tte  dmm  still  revolving  bnnn  the  inked  type  Into  contact 
with  the  paper  flinders,  and  the  sheet  it  pnntad.  It  mnst 
aot  be  forgotton,  aa  one  of  the  disHngnidimg  flsatores  of  lids 
maehlne,  that  Uie  vations  processes  which  hm  just  been 
momerated  for  one  set  of  inking  roUers,  and  one  paper 
oylinder,  an  repeated  eight  times  for  every  single  revolouon 
of  the  central  drum,  so  that  in  this  period  eight  sheets  are 
printed,  and  turned  out  of  the  machine,  for  this  purpose 
It  is  heoesaary  to  supply  the  eight  cylinders  each  with  a 
^eet  of  paper.  Over  each  cylinder  is  a  sloping  desk,  upon 
which  a  namber  of  sheets  of  white  paper  are  placed.  The 
layer-on  stands  by  the  side  of  t^is  desk,  and  pushes  forward 
the  paper  a  sheet  at  a  time  towards  the  tape-fingers  of  the 
naenine.  These  tapes  seise  it  and  draw  it  down  In  a  ver^ 
tical  diteetton,  between  tapes,  in  the  eight  vertleal  fruaea, 
until  its  vertical  edges  eomn^ond  wiUi  the  posititm  of  the 
Amn  of  type  on  ue  dnm.  When  in  this  position  its 
vertical  motion  is  arTested  for  a  moment,  it  uiea  moves 
horizontally,  and  is  carried  towards  the  printing  cylinder  Inr 
the  tapes.  Passing  round  this  cylinder  it  ia  instantiy  printed. 
It  is  then  eoimyed  faorisontally,  by  means  of  tapes,  to  tiie 
(rtber  side  of  the  frwne,  and  is  moved  along  to  another  desk, 
where  the  taJcer-off  pulls  it  down.  As  soon  as  one  sheet  is 
thus  disposed  of,  accommodation  is  made  for  another )  and 
as  each  layeTw>n  delivers  to  the  machine  two  ^eets  every 
five  aeoonds,  sixteen  sheets  ue  thos  printed  in  that  brief 
space,  and  lifus  ia  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  suppos- 
iag  no  accident  occurs,  saeh  as  a  sheet  going  wrong,  in 
vraieh  oast  It  ia  the  du^  of  the  taksr-off  to  poll  a  bell- 
handle,  and  the  maohiJie  m  instantiy  stopped  by  the  engine- 
nan.  As  the  type-form  on  the  central  orem  moves  at  the 
rata  of  70  inches  per  second,  and  the  paper  to  be  printed 
moves  at  the  sane  rate,  if  by  ai^  error  In  the  delivenr  and 
motion  of  a  sbtet  of  paper  It  arrive  at  the  printin^linder 
l-70thDf  aseoendtoesoonortoo  late,tha  retetiw  positioa 
<rf  thoeohmiBSenwM  aide  at  otmpand  with  tAoaaoAt^ 


other  side  of  the  paper  will  be  out  of  regtster  by  l-7dQi  of 
70  inches,  vis.,  one  inch ;  in  Which  ease  the  edge  d  the 
printed  matter  on  one  side  will  be  an  inch  neaMr  to  the  edge 
of  tiie  paper  than  os  the  othar  ride.  ....  All  the  laysMH 
hat  to  do  is,  to  draw  forward  the  sheets  so  aa  alwa^  ta 
have  the  edge  of  one  ready  fta  the  inaehina  to  take  ia. 
If  tiia  steaiif«iglne  whioh  works  the  machine  bo  pet  so  a 
greater  speed,  the  central  dmm.  and  all  the  attMidaat 
apparatus,  would  work  with  grMter  rapidity  j  and  such  a 
speed  might  easily  be  obtained  as  to  render  it  imposribls 
for  the  Iayei«-on  to  present  the  paper  fsst  enoa^  to  satisfy 
the  improved  appetite  of  the  machine ;  bat  In  mj  cam 
the  machine  would  not  take  in  the  sheets  w  the  layei» 
on  chose  to  present  them ;  bat  only  at  thoee  periods,  rapidly 
recurring  though  tbev  be,  which  are  provided  by  the  peoaliar 
functions  of  the  machine." 

This  machine,  with  certaia  modifieatious  to  adapt  it  ftr 
printing  weod-enta  of  •  large  alas,  hia  bean  vmS  for  the 
'Illustrated  News,'  and  was  dtowa  at  woA  dtirin«  tb»  Ii- 
hibttion  of  1861 ;  it  luu  aUo  baen  ad^tad  in  oAer  instaness 
where  rapidity  of  prodoetioH  was  neBessary.  AMthet 
machine,  likewise  on  the  vertical  prineipla,  has  ham  inmftal 
by  the  Messre.  Hoe,  of  America,  aad  aavwal  «(  thete  hasa 
been  brought  Into  use  in  London. 

The  inventive  fscalty  has  also  been  applied  to  Aethodi 
for  facilitating  the  arrangement  of  the  type,  thoiufa  with  frt 
less  snccess.  In  the  Report  on  Printing,  fte.,  of  the  Avis 
Exhibition  of  1890,  Mr.  Knight  says "  Daring  the  last 
twenty  years  there  have  been  various  attempts  to  prodace  a 
machine  that  will,  to  some  extent,  sapMsede  that  portioa  af 
manual  labour  In  printing  whioh  is  sailed  *  eomposition.* 
Withont  attempting;  to  describe  the  various  eontrivaneaa  fay 
whkh  a  mora  li^tidmethod  of  antngiBg  moveable  ^pea  wia 
to  be  effeeted  than  by  Vba  ordinary  ntauwdf  it  oar  ba  caA- 
elmt  to  aay  that  by  keys,  like  thoae  of  a  pianMitl^  aona 
ftiree  might  be  q^lied  to  remove  a  tln^  letlar  Irani  Ml 
proper  retie^iide,  and  arrange  It  In  a  oombination  ai  svoidi 
ana  senteneei.  In  the  ordinary  method,  the  Tariewa  ^rpss 
which  are  neeeasaiy  for  the  nsaal  language  lie  in  aepafita 
cells  befm  the  compositor,  thoee  most  In  use  befo*  noanat 
his  hand.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  IHUe  iron  frame,  ia 
which,  picking  up  letter  by  letter,  he  forms  worda,  n>tni% 
spaces  between  each  word.  Aa  he  approaobes  the  na  irf  Ui 
hne,  he  finds  that  the  next  wnd  is  too  long  to  etnne  witbia 
the  line,  and  he  therefore  divides  it  by  a  hyphm,  or  oarries 
it  over  to  the  next  line.  He  then  spaces  out  the  words,  so  as 
to  make  the  line  fit  closely,  bat  not  tightiy.  Now  it  ia 
evident  that  if  the  most  pMfoet  instrautfit  esold  ba  mda  ta 
pick  «p  the  lett«s  and  spaoes,  the  intriligaiuw  of  tke  mtk 
man  la  absolatdy  neoessaiy  to  make  this '  jastifieation  *  aa  ttla 
called  of  eaeh  Une.  Henae  every  oompoaing-maddBa  anat 
be  an  imperfect  Instromenti 

"  Bat,  nevertheless,  it  may  in  some  eases  be  of  the  atnsl 
importance  to  have  the  type  picked  np,  ani  placed  in  oite 
more  rapidly  than  by  the  fingers.  In  a  trld  of  ootapamthra 
expedition  between  the  losographie  systMn  of  Major  Bant- 
owski,  and  the  common  mode  (in  vdiich  trial  Mr.  Bonnie  was 
referee),  it  waa  found  that  a  compositor  at  Mr.Clay'a  priatiBg- 
office  picked  up  and  '  jostified '  6000  letters  in  two  hoaia 
and  twenty  minates.  He  distribnted  or  retamed  t^  aama 
when  used,  to  the  ease  in  fifty-one  mioates.  There  were 
several  composing  and  distributing  maohines  in  the  Awdi 
£xhibition,  but  the  moet  nmarlutble  oa»,  and  that  sriiirii 
appeals  to  me,  aa  it  appeared  to  M.  Didot  aad  other  oosa* 
potent  jndgeSj  to  appnwut  nearer  than  any  other  inveotioa  fta 
the  accomplishing  of  this  long  sought  for  objeet,  it  that 
entitied— '  Machine  k  oompoaer  at  metlts  has  pour  rnsag*  4a 
llmprimerie,  compost  et  excoatde  par  Christian  Sors&aea.* 
It  waa  stated  that  a  CopenfaMan  newspaper,  of  which  a  copy 
was  shown,  bad  been  printed  for  some  time  by  this  mothod. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  oonvey  an  adeqiiate  notios  of  tha 
details  of  this  machine  without  drawings.  I  will  endoavoDr 
briefly  to  state  the  principle The  types  are  of  tha  naoal 
thieknesB  and  height.  In  tiie  centre  of  eadi  type,  in  dM 
front  is  a  deep  nick  of  a  dovetail  riiape,  wfaidi  fita  apoa  a 
metu  edge,  so  that  the  type  oannot  be  displaeed.  fiat «  111 
letters  which  are  required  in  the  fount,  each  letter  haa  twa, 
three,  or  foar  nidm  cut  at  right  an^es,  the  nicka  of  ao  ma 
lett«>  being  tlie  same  at  another.  A  cylinder,  whteh  auy  ba 
described  as  a  large  basin,  hat  a  nombtt  at  metal  adfta 
plaoed  vettieally  in  its  sides,  npon  which  the  ^pea  withoat 
any  rMard  to  order,  bring  the  matter  for  dittxwatiaB.  an 
i^^dlyalMhythadm^iikk.  QoOglc 
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rtltLOll, 

i.h;  cotiipi^^Uor 

4  vlinJej'r  ![• 
,    Jijt&ctllriL  ;illd 

k'llowa.    Tiud  it 
i.iOU^  CI^iDtiLVaiicc 
:C  is  coci^lelttl,  to 
V  letters  as  will  lill 
.aid  bji^Lce:!  out  iho 

.  .L(':9,  Btld  tild  S^tillQf 

.1-4  in  mtist  umlte;'  u 
^Vh^JD  llie 
j»,  and  ihiougli  oUier 
I.  was  £Ut«i.l  tiy  Lhtt  ox- 

Jiour,  which  16  liellc  iliat 


ilje  queKtioD  of  *  Typts  for 
-J  iiajJ<;;lu)<         j;iveii  by  ibe 
IHBtorfC^H^y  -  i'lIinLur^h,  ivIlh  ulier^d  UiL-ir 

■  ■■mBU^H^  liit  fur  tLia  liliud,  tt-inled 

•i  in  tlie  Lut^'lli^cluKl  educikDua 
■Q  of  tiie  artkle  Bi.iMt  iii  ilut 
laie  wliea  the  luiiiiis,  uf  njiiay 
fitiicturts  therf.'iii  coiitaiiieiJ  on 
ii'uiniiiji'  iu  mo^L  of  ihe  aayluiiii, 
-u^JiU  tin  ihia  pdiiil.    Dr.  ii.  Q. 
filled  iSlates,  m  li>3ii  ctiiiirivt;<l  .'ui 
lhat  of  Haiiy,  »l  a  wry  comyaoi 
•V  'LV'sUkiuerit  waa  prinx^il  hi  Jn:t4, 
1   Use  i(i  AiJitiiL-ji,      'lUie  lati;  Mr. 
-Lirer  of  the  Ulris^iiw  Awylun')  lliaH 
LCled  witli  ihii  liiuiJ   (leas^rven  TiMTB 
LOiiLribuled  t'leally  h)  ihiH  eiiuch.[u'Utl 
ihiit,  by  ailuptiiij;  any  tliiirEiL-Ui'  utore 
-■  evii  would  iiL'i;t:si.irily  tolluiv  of  isul.aine 
JL^'  Lhyni  Id  a  jjusitiun  to  ndijuiic!  .sfitrial 
iihfi-e  adiifiLed  tlio  pluin  Uouinii  cli^iuiLicn 
siiiall  t!Xtri![uili«:!i — \.hs  sinii-geii/  oE  iy|»9- 
iridii!^  t1i[Lt  it  could  bt  eaiiLly  it^ad,  i]i.u  it 
lit;  any  lictai^  persuR  w  l*o  ctmld  tfad  to  lie  a 
I'iiiid,  he  at  oiice  pruLLiri.-d  fouiila  of  Lyjie,  .ind 
■fjii  Works  in  lai.-td  lettem  ;  llie  bucci,'?,.s  ot  iIll'm 
iJil  olijet't  esUL^iIishied  llie  piu-einiiitiice  ot  liu 
laving;  tluis  liiJmLirtjiI  for  several  yearji,  he  visned 
iiue  tlm  [II  iiicip:!!  a!i>'luii]s  f<jr  ilie  tjlitid  id  ihe 
lu  Ibis  WHjik  'St,itemtnts,'        piiitli^licil  in  lb46, 
.li-il  .iIut  lilt!  iiiLrodutiliori  vt  Win  !.yslL-iLi,  "  J  fuiiud 
'jraliitt  impruVfiiittit.     tSuLseiiJC'iiliv  I  vihitbd  the 
iii^tUiiLiiiiiii  fi  tliird  tintie,  and  fimnd  a.  vory  (.Ti'at 
whu  coul'l  ivaii  wlUl  eUK'i;  iitid  iiiLb-Ili.Ui:iic>^ ;  hiid  I 
HM-tu  Ifi  Itmiw  tliat  Iheri;  aie  tsonie  hyiidred-s  i-faiimg 
.  liik-.  :md  llirsl  ni.-iiiv"  faiiiiiita  .til-  iu  pi.iH^.tiasiou  of  llie 
I.,  ll.L'  Jiiliii.'  in  i.iiai;d  lyi  I. -i  :  iIluf,  iu  j  ^illJ;L  time 
m^'ing  th«  iuffici«ncy  of  Uh  aj&tem  pUcad  befbva  the 
uc."   U  DUjr  be  added,  that  Mr.  Alitonalw  brought  out 
U  I-  beautiful  anbsMed  aiaai*  and  BupBt  and  that  he  pob- 
.cd  the  Old  and  New  Tevlamant  ia  Id  toIi.,  eapar-rojal 
'i  he  paper  need  fw  these  worfca  i«  atnmgly  aiiad,  to 
.   un  the  impresuoii.    In  oidw  to  ooconnt  foe  the  great 
^^ii  of  the  Bible,  it  maal  be  bona  in  mind  that  the  pa^ 
■  uuly  be  pnnt«d  on  oa9  iids)  and  thM  th*  ItUm  xtqiin 


to  be  of  couddazable  aize  in  order  to  be  diitiact  to  ihe  teneh. 

The  printing  is  effected  by  a  copper-pUte  press.  The  types 
being  strongly  relieved,  and  liable  frequently  to  give  way 
under  the  heavy  prassora  raqoiredf  it  was  peoesssrv  to  have 
theu  re-CBst  four  times  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  whole  of  the  works  were  complete  within  the  walls 
of  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  a  man  and  a  boy  aoting  as  com- 
positors, there  being  one  pressman,  and  the  ordin&ry  teacher 
acting  as  corrector  IU  the  press.  These  books  are  now  used  in 
most  of  the  British  asylums  for  the  blind,  and  also  in 
Amarioa,  The  snccesa  which  has  attended  Mr.  Alston's 
exertions  was  a  new  assurao<^  to  the  Society  of  Arta  for 
Scotlimd  that  they  had  acted  wisely  in  regarding  the  steno- 
graphic and  all  other  arbitrary  characters,  as  well  as  tha 
angular  modifications  of  th«  Boouui  alphabets,  unfavourably. 

An  invention  by  Aloys  Aner,  of  Vienna,  called  '  Nator- 
■elbstdrUck,*  deserves  mention,  fiy  it  impressions  are  taken 
from  the  natural  objects  themBalTaa,aad  byaningenioos  pro- 
cess brooghb  into  a  form  fitted  for  printing  from.  Soma  of 
the  specimens  produoed,  such  as  the  veins  and  markings  of 
agatAtonas,  are  of  remarkable  eleamess  and  beautjr.  Tha 
invention,  with  some  improvements  in  the  process,  has  becm 
patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbaiy,  and  Uie  '  Fern  Flora  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  prodnoad  by  him  in  a  folio  Tolame, 
with  61  plates,  is  a  proof  of  its  capabilities  of  affording  all 
the  advantfges  of  a  herbarium,  without  tbe  defects  ;  as  wall 
as  to  its  being  avaiUble  Soi  many  other  branches  of  nataial 
histoiy. 

In  type-foonding  alio  an  inganioas  machina  has  been 
invanted.  In  thia>  by  turning  a  onnk-whael,  tha  metal  is 
iiyected  with  considerable  force  into  tbe  type*moald,  lunaght 
by  the  mnchinaiy  in  front  of  a  reservoir  ef  metal  lupt  floid 
by  a  gaa-fire  beneath  it,  and  by  a  contiaoad  movamant  ia 
delivered  oat  of  it,  at  a  rata  varying  from  six  to  tan  times 
the  r^idity  with  which  the  operation  can  be  performad  by 
hand.  Beth  in  easting  by  hand,  and  in  the  machine,  the 
mould  is  liable  to  becono  obstraslad  by  particles  of  tha 
metal  remaining,  when  it  has  to  be  brashed  olean.  When 
this  happens  to  the  machine,  it  caeaea  to  act,  and  thas  at 
once  informs  the  operator  of  the  defect. 

PKIVY  COUNCIL.   [Judicial  Committeb,  S.  fl.l 

PROBATE,  COURT  UF.  The  right  of  gruUng  lettetB 
of  administration  of  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate, 
and  probate  of  the  wills  of  testatora,  which  was  formerly  the 
prerogative  of  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Courts  f  EooutsiAsncAL 
ConaTs,  S.  1.  p.  609.]  has  by  a  reoent  statute  (BO  &  21  Vict. «. 
77)  beui  vestad  in  a  newly  established  court,  called  the 
Coart  of  Probate.  The  fnnetiona  of  this  court  are  con- 
fined entirely  to  deciding  upon  the  anthentieity  of  wills,  and 
npon  the  inroper  persons  to  whom  administration  is  to  be 
committed,  when  no  will  exists.  With  the  distribution  of 
the  property  of  deceased  pOTSoas,  and  the  righta  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  who  claim  it  beneficially,  the  coart  has  nothing 
to  do.  These  matters  most  be  decided  by  the  oonrta  of  law 
and  equity,  aa  beforo  the  pasmng  of  the  Act.  The  duties  of 
execatora  and  administrators  remain  the  same  as  formerly. 
A  central  registry  of  wills  and  administration  is  establlihed 
in  Londm,  and  distriet  registrars  aro  estsblished  in  forty  of 
tbe  principal  towna  of  Engluid.  The  office  or  registiy  ia 
which  prooata  or  letters  of  administiBtion  are  to  be  sought, 
ia  no  longer  determined  by  the  locality  of  the  ewefs  of  the 
deceased  person,  but  by  the  place  where  the  deceased  had  ■ 
fixed  abode  ai  the  time  of  death.  Should  the  testator  or  in- 
testate have  a  permanent  place  of  reaidenee  in  one  of  ths 
registry  districts  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  probate  or  letter 
«f  a^inistration  may  be  obtained  at  the  registry  of  the 
distrm.  The  executors  or  psrties  claiming  administmtion 
may,  if  tbsy  think  fit,  apply  to  the  principal  or  metropolitan 
registry  for  probata  or  administration,  and  this  may  in  some 
esses  be  found  more  convsnient  tlian  to  apply  to  the  district 
MgistrT;.  Original  wills  proved  in  the  country  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  district  regytries  [.  but  eopies  of  them  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  principal  registry  in  London,  so  that  in 
future  the  metropolitan  rf«istrv  will  be  the  moat  coivenient 
office  of  searoh  for  any  wul  wnateoever. 

The  practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  all  contentieai 
matters  is  thrown  open  to  the  whole  legal  profession,  so  that 
the  monopoly  of  testamentfu'y  business  enjoyed  by  adToeates 
tad  prootnra  is  now  at  an  end. 

The  court  is  presided  over  by  a  single  judge,  who  sits  at 
Westminster.  An  appeal  from  hia  decision  lies  direct  to  tlM 
Hoaseof  Lards. 

In  CftMi  «lun«  feznn  diea  in  one  ef  tlie  forty  districtik 
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leanng  penonal  ptopeity  lUHier  SOOL,  and  mlpropnty  nnder 
300/^  the  County  Coart  of  the  diatxiot  has  jomdictionahotikl 
aay  ctrntention  uufc  From  the  deeUon  « the  Conn^  Court 
jaaoBf  u  appeal,  which  ii  final,  liM  to  the  Court  of  Probate. 

Oae  prineipal  admitago  <tf  tho  new  sTBtom  liee  in  the 
nmoTalof  aU  difficulty  ae  to  the  qoeatiui  when  a  will  ooght 
to  be  proved,  and  the  dd  qoasticm  of  hotut  motabilia,  cn 
which  the  neeematy  of  obtaining  imrMatiTe  probate  or  adni- 
niatration  was  founded.  The  mlea  of  enden«6  is  the  Court 
of  Probate  are  to  be  the  aame  as  thoae  in  cotuta  ctf  law  and 

Jiitj,  while  its  proceeding!  an  likewiie  attimilated  to  those 
ttie  oourts  of  common  law. 

PRODUCTID^,  a  funily  of  Braehiopodoos  MoHuaea,  in- 
elodin^  the  genera  jrrtKfwotafiSbvfH&a^Mia,  and  C^A^^  The 
■hell  IS  concavo-convex,  with  a  straight-hinge  line ;  valves 
razelv  articulated  by  teetii ;  cloedy  adpresied,  fomisfaed  with 
tnboUr  quoea ;  ventral  valves  convex ;  doraal  concave ; 
intarnal  anj&ea  dottad  with  coBBpienio«{a]Uid<«ha{>ed  punc- 
tnies ;  dorsal  valve  with  a  pwminent  cardinal  jnooess ; 
brachial  processes  (1)  snbemttal ;  vascular  maridngs  lateial, 
broad,  and  nnqde ;  addnctw  imimariMia  dwdritie,  sepamtea 
by  a  narrow  centnl  ridge ;  ventrsl  valvu  with  a  sfigfatljM 
aotohed  hinge-liiw ;  adducttn-  sac  cantzd,  near  Ibe  unUxi ; 
cardinal  impressione  lateral,  striated. 

Produeta  has  the  shell  bw,  anrionlato,  beak  lane  and 
rounded ;  spines  scattered ;  hinge  area  in  each  valve  linear, 
indistinct;  no  hinge-teeth ;  cardinal  process  lobed,  striated; 
vascular  impresiiiona  simple,  curved  j  ventral  valve  deep, 
with  two  rounded  or  aabspiral  cavities  in  frcmt. 

The  species  are  all  fossil.  There  are  aboot  uxtjr  species. 
They  are  found  rangiu  bom  tiie  Devonian  to  the  Peruvian 
xooka  of  North  and  Sonth  America,  Europe,  ^tzboigen, 
Tibet,  and  Australia. 

Smpkabfia  baa  its  dull  attached  hy  the  iimb»  of  the 
ventral  valve.   There  are  8  species. 

CMoneta  contains  S4  s^ies,  whidi  aro  found  fossil  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

(Woodward,  TncUiae  of  Reemt  and  FouU  8hdU^ 

PROME.  f BiRMA ;  Paoo,  A  2.1 

PBONGBUCK.  [ANTiMPfc] 

PROPOLIS.  [Bsa.] 

PROPYLE.  rCHSMiaTBY,  jS.  8.] 

PROTECTION  ACTS.  The  object  of  these  statutes  is 
to  enable  a  debtor  in  insolvent  drcnmstances  to  avert  or  fore- 
stall the  inq»ending  danger  of  unpiis<Hunent ;  for  any  person 
not  a  tnder  within  the  Bankrupt  Acts,  or  who,  being  a  trader, 
owes  less  than  3002.,  iHietliw  in  prison  or  n<^  may  wpljr  in 
Lcmdon  to  the  Insolvtnt  Court,  in  the  oountiT  to  Uie  County 
Courtly  for  protection  from  proeesa.  A  wAsAits  of  debts. 
Slid  of  the  names  of  his  creditors,  must  accompany  the  pa- 
tition  ;  vhich  must  set  forth  an  account  of  hia  whole  eatate 
and  lialnlities,  and  be  verified  1;^  affidavit. 

On  the  petition  being  filed,  the  court  makes  an  interim 
order,  wbch  protects  the  pcAiti<mer  from  all  civil  pioeesa 
until  his  tawniwUion,  bat  he  mm  still  be  arrested  under  a 
judge's  order,  to  hold  him  to  bail.  If  in  priaon,  the  order 
effects  the  petitioner's  discharge.  The  presentation  of  the 
petition  vests  all  the  petitioner's  effiacts  in  the  registrar,  who, 
as  i^eial  ow^^nes,  proceeds  to  possess  himself  of  all  that  can 
be  obtained  without  suit.  Notice  of  the  petition  is  given  to 
the  creditoia,  and  inserted  in  the  *Gaaetto' and  local  news- 
papers, a  public  sitting  of  the  eoort  bdng  at  the  same  time 
appoiuted  for  the  fint-  examination  of  the  prtitioMr.  If  ii 
appear  that  the  allegatioiu  in  the  petitioa  and  the  mattars  in 
the  sdiedole  are  true,  and  that  the  debts  have  not  been  con- 
tracted fraudulently  or  iminrt^rly,  and  do  not  arise  froa  any 
of  the  acts  of  miscoudnct  enumerated  in  the  statute^  day 
is  fixed  on  which  ifitudordv  shall  be  nude,  unless  cauae  be 
shown  to  the  contnuy.   If  made,  its  effact  is  to  permanently 

Srotect  the  {wtitioner  from  all  process,  in  respectof  the  debts 
ue.  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition,  to  thecreditors  named 
in  the  schedule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cause  is  shown,  the 
court  ma^  ai^ouni  the  consideiation  of  the  final  order  tine 
dieu  or  dismiss  the  petition. 

At  any  time  a/ur  the  final  order,  the  assigness  of  the 
estate  may  claim  property  since  aeqnired  by  the  inaolvMit, 
which  claim  may  be  summarily  enforced  by  the  order  of  the 
court  So  tiiat  under  the  Protection  Acts,  as  in  the  case  <tf 
an  Insolvency,  the  future  as  well  as  present  property  of  the 
debtor  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  his  dens.  In  this 
consists  the  ^eat  distinction  between  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  bankmptlaws  to  a  trader ,  and  that  obtainable  by  an  iiuol- 
«M(  ddUtr,  or  a  petitaonw  under  tlw  ftotoetion  Aots. 


(BlaokitoneV  'ComsMntarisi,'  Mr.  Kerr^  sdltkm,  vsLS. 
p.  Old) 

PROTEIN.  [CnmsTtT,  8. 1 ;  Trains,  Oaeima,  8.  1.1 

PROTOZOA,  a  term  applied  by  Oksn  to  thslaveit  fomi 
13$  animal  lifc.  Prataph^  has  been  applied  to  the  mm 
forma  of  vegetable  lifo.  As  employed  at  the  present  d^K 
embraces  the  group  of  It^umria  tormed  by  Ehrenberr  Pdf' 
gaatriea  [Iifrosoaul  the  Wazopoda  of  Dnjardin  emnidH 
the  Feramimfera  [FoRunitmBA,  S.  i\  vaA.  the  Smm, 
[SpoRGiinji.]  The  Jcrttoof  M'Leay,  andthaO(icMor6£lt 
correspond  to  this  section  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

PROUT,  8AHDEL,  was  bom  on  the  VJVH  of  Septemlxr 
1783,  in  Ptymonth— the  birthplace  of  so  many  EbAI 
painten.  From  earliest  childhood  he  was  noted  for  sa  inv- 
pressibla  fondness  for  dmwing  the  various  objects  m«A 
nim,  and  the  passion  increased  with  his  years.  Hissaonte 
In  his  eaiiy  artistic  studies  was  Benjamin  Hi^don,  bat 
instead  of  yieldinR  to  the  ea^  impulses  after  an  mudftb- 
able  grandeur  of  nis  endmaustle  fnend,  young  PAnt  cafr 
tented  himself  with  unceasii^  sketdiiag fimn  nat&n^'AE 
ivynnantled  bridges,  mos^  water-mills,  and  Tock-hvOt  cot- 
twBS,  which  characterise  the  vaUey  scenery  of  Devn.* 
"Vi^ilst  unoertain  as  to  his  Aitnrs  eourae,  he  had  fte  gtol 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Ur.  John  Brittou,  the  s&tiqnif, 
thai  at  Plymoath  on  his  way  to  collect  matsiials  nr  n 
account  of  Comwatl,  which  be  was  preparing  for  the  'Beta- 
ties  of  England.'  [Britton,  John,  &  S.j  Hr.BTiti«],plctMd 
with  his  sketehes,  proposed  that  he  i^ould  aecompuylik 
into  Cornwall  to  make  some  drawings,  and  Pnmt  ^idh 
accepted  the  offer.  The  portfolio  of  Conuah  drawings  iriui 
he  afterwards  transmitted  to  Mr.  IMttoo,  exdted  vy  tlnr 
boldness  of  s^le  considanble  notice,  and  the  young  vtiit 
was  eadl^  pssMiaded  to  xenove  to  London. 

Ha  amvad  in  the  mstnpoUa  in  1806,  and  ibond  u  sMk 
and  patRm  »  Fklsar  tba  priatadler,  then  TondiBg  h  'flu 
WeatmiOBterfoad  and  attOTWUds  in  Fleet-street,  iriwwBl 
madily  to  purchase  his  water-colour  drasriag^  and  dhtpasi  4 
them  among  hia  customers.  Falser  gava  voi  low  pneerlbt 
these  works,  but  Pnut  had  the  ^od  sense,  on  eompamiglii 
pictures  with  those  of  the  estabhshed  artist^  to  recognise  Ini 
own  defidencies ;  andhewasw^plessedto'betliaBensbM, 
by  means  of  nnambitioos  drawings,  to  support  himself  ffUU 
making  a  resoluto  effort  to  extend  his  artistic  knowledge  vd 
executive  skill  During  these  years  he  painted  nuriM 
views,  especially  coast-scenes  with  fisbuigH»aft,  more  llua 
architecture,  for  which  a  very  deoided  inclination  bad  not  -jA 
developed  itself  He  also  devoted  a  good  deal  of  lime  to 
teaching,  and  be  atehed  aome  lessons  and  studies  for  the  at 
of  teachers  and  pupils  i '  but  perceiving  the  capatfflities  rf  fb 
newly-introdaead  art  of  lithogiaphy  tor  yielding  fre-soihi 
of  the  painter's  puunl-sketdies,  be  b^n  Mrtyto  dnv«s 
stone,  which,  from  hia  singular  skill  in  the  use  of  the  kei- 
pencil,  be  did  with  great  frcility.  He  published  in  18!<  > 
series  of  '  Studies '  which  met  with  great  success,  and  v« 
followed  by  '  Views  in  the  North  and  West  of  Eaglii4' 
'  Pn^;ressive  Lesacais,'  '  Rudiments  of  Landscape,'  sad  other 
drawing-books,  which  by  their  vigour  of  drawing  and  hit' 
liaocy  of  effect  raised  that  daas  of  pnUioation  fir  abm  fti 
eeUmation  in  which  it  had  been  previously  hdd,  sad  fid 
much  to  extoid  the  reputation  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Ptout  bad  alrody  secured  a  high  position  vbabe 
was  led  in  1618-^wrtly  in  the  hope  of  resttmng  hn  hesl^ 
which  had  become  mutt  enfeebled,  bat  dso  wiut  a  rie»ti 
turning  to  pndewimal  aoeonnt  the  tMto  fat  foreign  sceoay 
aigenaerad  by  tiiejfsdlities  for  continental  travel  opeaed 
by  the  return  of  peace-^  make  a  tonr  in  Fnutce.  lb 
quaint  atreet-architectnrB  of  Boaen,  and  the  civic  and  eccle- 
siastical stractares  of  other  Nraman  towns,  seemed  to  lertil 
in  him  an  entirely  new  sense.  From  this  time  be  gave  Us* 
self,  with  undivided  zeal  and  un^proached  success,  to  tb 
deliuBation  of  the  weather-worn  ana  noalderiog  lemshn 
mediaeval  architecture.  Year  after  year  ba  continued  to 
journey  through  the  foirest  parts  of  France  and  StritsiriaBd, 
of  Gennany  and  Italy  ;  but  still  it  was  tte  old  sootben 
northern  gothic  buildings  tiiat  attracted  Ids  peneiL  or  thM* 
tumbledown  heavy-gahitod  doaestk  houwa  wfaiOj  1hs# 
hardly  lankag  amtn^  any  of  the  ardiitaetanU  divioon^  m 
in  hia  ena  an  equal  attraction  in  their  aatiqne  ptetnes^ 
nesa.  ih»  rttnarkable  popularity  of  Us  mctares  iadietd 
him  to  publish  a  handsome  folio  of  lithographic  *  Fao-SimtlM 
of  Bketdus  made  in  Flanden  and  Oemiany.'  Thisimtt* 
fiistof  thenumaionBserieaof  titbogn^ieeoi^of  psii(» 


PBO 


Ml 


PUB 


aent  all  loT«n  of  art,  and  dona  so  aandi  towaidi  th« 
«xt«iifion  of  a  aoiinder  taste ;  and  notwithitanding  the  many 
beaniifal  Tolomea  whidi  hava  liaea  ^paand,  ft  remaiiu  in 
many  req>8cti  the  beat— tha  moat  marind  by  s  -vuHDiia 
akatebhlike  rimplicity  of  maana  and  fidaUtr,  and  a  oMfm 
boldnaaa  and  puyfauMaa  d  wmtiioia,  oomunad  with  aink- 
ing  orifpnality  aiid  brilliant  of  ^fact.  Mr.  Pmat  avlao- 
qnoktly  pnbliabad  a  aeriaa  of  'Sketefaea  in  Fiance,  Switaer- 
lud,  and  Italy,'  1838,  mm  fiiualnd  in  style,  bat 
scarcely  so  bnlliaot  or  iateraatiiig  aa  tbe  fmmar  aariea 
Beaidai  tiiaaa  be  pnbliabed  variona  woikt  intended  to  faeili' 
tata  the  prograaa  of  tbe  vtndwt  u  act.  Of  ttieee  the  flrs^ 
•raa^ntitled  '  Hinta  on  Ijght  and  Shade,  CMapoaition,  Ac^ 
aa  applicable  to  Landscape  Fainting,*  fed.,  1838,  in  v^ieh  ha 
flxpljuna  TsiT  clearlpr,  by  preoept  and  euntple,  the  piinnpka 
which  regnuted  hu  own  practice :  anetbac  and  extended 
•dition  waa  pnUished  sereral  yean  later.  He  alao  pabliahed 
'  Hieroooam :  the  Attiat'a  lUtetdt-Book  of  Groapa  <»  Pinna, 
Shippii^  and  other  Pictpraaqne  ObjeeU,'  foL,  1641 }  '  Hints 
feat  Baginnan,'  Ue. ;  boaides  making  the  drnwii^aliNr  aavaml 
-vohunaB  of  the  *  Landscape  Annoal,'  and  for  aona  ether 
work*. 

During  all  this  tims  and  to  his  death,  Ifr.  Fkont  continaed 
to  be  one  at  the  nest  proline  eontnbntan  to  the  anmiai 
exhibitiaaa  of  the  Sodety  of  Painteia  hk  WataMIoloiini, 
where  his  juctorea  noTer  Jailed  to  form  a  prime  attraction. 
Tet,  many  and  beantifnl  aa  were  hia  works,  th^  ware  pnK 
dnced  aAid  mnch  soflexisg.  When  a  child  of  fbor  ox  fiTe 
years  dd,  bawig  wandered  into  the  fields  alone,  he  waa 
found  lymg  endra  a  hedge  inaennble  from  the  afficta  of  a 
•nn-atjrue,  and  from  that  day  forward  he  waa  sabjeci  to  the 
fraqnent  recanenee  of  andden  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head; 
to  Uiis  waa  added  injniiea  raoaiTed  from  protracted  ei|Maoie 
to  damnand  odd  in  hia  earlier  eiearaicoa;  ao 

that,  till  towaida  the  eloaa  of  hia  ]i&,  aa  ia  atntionad  in  a 
natninr  of  him  by  Mr.  ItnaUn*  from  mataciala  fdznidied  by 
Pftot himself  CAxtJoonat*  for  1849,  p.  76),  **net  awaak 
pasaad  without  one  or  two  days  of  abamnta  oonfineauut  to 
hiaroomoz  tohiabed."  Hedied  on  the  10th  of  Febraaiy, 
1662. 

Samnel  Frant  waa  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  graateat  and 
moat  ocupnal  of  oar  old  school  of  paintera  in  wateiHNdoan. 
Hia  a^u  waa  entirely  aelf-formed,  and  sio^ialarly  effiiotiTe. 
To  a  ff9$t  extant  it  waa  conventional ;  bnt  it  waa  the  reanlt 
of  piol<raged  working  from  the  aetoal  objeota,  and  it  thef»- 
fnre  forcibly  oraiveyed  the  artist'a  own  idea.  Hia  drawing 
was  TBi^  nneertain  and  coafioad :  to  ^e  last  he  lamuned 
utterly  inoapaUe  of  drawing  a  tree,  or  Tepresenting  foliage 
with  the  laaat  approach  to  natoral  troth.  His  oolonring  was 
niMqaal,  hot  often  ver^  beantifnl  and  bamuniioiia.  He 
rf'Vt^i  with  Tan  exceptions,  wholly  by  waahes  of  transparent 
eolmra,the  ontlinaaand  details  being  made  ent  by  the  akilfol 
use  of  tiie  reed-pen,  with  a  few  dexterona  tenches  of  which 
he  prodnced  effects  never  equalled  by  any  othw  man^nlator. 
Hia  chiarosoiro  waa  broad,  aimpl^  and  se  nicely  adi^»ted  aa 
always  to  have  a  true  and  natural  appaaiance,  which  was 
ponuy  aided  by  the  aingnlarly  clever  introdaetion  and 
arrangement  ol  his  figares,  ill-drawn  aa  these  often  wan. 
In  a  word.  Front  may  fairly  be  r^arded  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  of  archite^otal  paintmg.  He  first  diowed  what 
a  wwld  of  pic^ueaqne  capability  lay  in  the  quaint  streeta 
and  market-plaoea  of  Normandy,  Fiandan,  and  Oennany, 
and  the  grandv  palaeea  of  Venice ;  and  no  kaa  did  ha  show 
how  to  render  the  broad  featana  and  deep  sentiment  of  the 
old  eecledaatical  gathiiv  withont  being  laat  in  a  maUibBda  of 
petty  drtula. 

PROUT,  WILLUM,  distingniM  aa  a  diemiat  and  phy- 
diaaa.  He  waa  brought  np  to  the  medical  jnofsasion,  and 
itMik  hia  degne  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Univ«aity  of 
Edinlwgh.  On  eatablishing  himaelf  in  Lond<mhe  cMmacted 
himaelf  with  the  Royal  College  of  Phyaioiana,  of  which 
body  he  ultimately  became  a  Fellow.  He  early  directed  hia 
attentim  to  chemiatiy,  and  waa  amongit  the  first  in  this 
ooan^  to  attonpt  to  am^y  thia  science  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenoBiena  of  li£a,  and  he  pnbliahed  many  pqien  in 
refinance  thereto  in  the  '  Philoaopbical  Tranaactiona,*  All 
hie  laaoirrhnn  and  diaooreriea  on  this  anbjeot  wen  oonbined 
in  a  great  work  entitled  '  On  the  natnn  and  tnatmant  d 
fttfimadi  and  Renal  Diieaaes.  bong  an  inqniry  into  the  oon- 
nectkm  of  Diahatoa,  Caleoina,  and  ether  ajEsettona  of  the 
Kidnatya  and  Bladder  with  Indigatfon.'  Howawr  brilBant 
the  ^aeamiea  which  have  been  made  anbaeqaently  to  the 
rnhlifatiiw  of  tUa  woih,  than  ««  ha  no  dlMbt  that  Dr. 


Front  had  eorreetlyaptmciated  the  Importance  of  diemiatry, 
in  explaining  the  rancuotts  <tf  living  bemgs,  and  that  be  waa 
the  nnt  phyneian  who  aonsht  to  apply  the  doctrines  of 
modem  c£emiatry  to  the  ra^asuttion  of  the  phuiomeaa  of 
diaetae.  He  waa  an  enaoedingty  eawfij  and  accmrate  extwi- 
mantn,  and  witii  ragud  te  aoma  of  Ua  condvaion^  whicb 
wen  at  one  time  bKMmfat  int»  doubt,  a  move  ear^  inveati- 
gation  has  eonfinned  ue  tnth  <tf  fab  viewa. 

Dr.  Front  waa  one  tti  the  gentlemen  ehosan  to  write  the 
*firidgawater  Traatiaea.*  The  subject  of  hia  eau^  waa 
*ChemistiT,  Mrtemdogy,  and  the  Fonetiott  of  Digestioa 
considered  with  refeiwce  to  Natonl  Theology.'  This  woifc 
aboonds  with  evidenee  of  his  profonnd  knowledge  of  the 
laws  ot  ehemiati^.  Altfaosf^  pnndpally  oeen|aed  with 
chemistry  in  nlataon  to  hia  profcaaim,  ne  took  an  mterest  in 
all  adcneaa  whidi  the  diacoverieB  in  hia  favonrite  sdence 
afiected.  He  waa  one  of  tbe  firat  to  anal^  the  ao-ealled 
Ctncofitaa^  and  to  diaeonrar  tbe  huge  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime  th^  oontdoed.  This  he  dtd  in  a  paper  pnUidied  in 
the  third  voteme  itf  tiw'Tnnaaetiona*  of^  the  Ged<Mleal 
Sodety.  The  paper  waa  entitled  'Onthe  Andyala  of  the 
Fossil  iBMea  of  Icthyosanraa  and  other  Animals.'  Dr.  Front 
waa  a  FeDow  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  md  many  othw  learned 
aodetiea*  He  died  at  lua  hoaae  in  Sackvilla-atteat,  London, 
on  the  0th  «f  April  1600,  in  the  six^fonrth  year  of  his  age. 
He  waa  a  man  of  exceedingly  mtiring  hablta,  and  graauy 
rsMected  by  thoae  vi^o  knew  him  intimatdr. 

FRUasiA.  The  area  and  pqpaltiie&  of  Fraada  and  ita 
Frorinaaaan  ai  foOama— 
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FSAMMA,  a  grana  of  Onuses  bekngii^  te  the  tribe 
Anmdinfia.  It  ia  known  by  ita  flower  being  envdepad  in 
long  ailJiT  bain,  the  lower  ^ome  iharter  than  the  npper,  and 
ita  Daohua  bong  mke-like. 

.A  atmariot  WReed,  Mamm,  ia  tte  only  Britbh 
apecias.  It  is  fbnud  em  sandy  aea-ahorea,  iHienits  roots 
asaist  in  binding  the  shifting  aaads. 

PSOLU>£,  a  tribe  of  ^AMOfiMWMta,  in  tbe  order /ToAh 
fiUrjwie.  The  only  British  genua  inelnded  hr  the  late  Pro- 
faaaer  E.  Forbea  in  thia  tribe,  is  Ptoiui^  whidt  ia  thus  eha- 
raetariaed  r— Body  imgnlar,  aaddiform ;  ancken  in  fire 
rows,  three  only  of  which  an  derdoped  and  placed  on  a  aoft 
foot  or  diae ;  tentannla  ten. 

P.juUnKapiM  {BololiuHa  pMoHtapus,  IdnnsBUs),  the  Snail 
Sea-Cnenmber,  ia  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Seas.  Itia 
of  a  brown  edonr,  baa  the  bead  raddiah-white  ^rith  orange 
spots  and  onnge  tentaonla,  tiie  body  ooverad  with  pectinatei 
acdea,  or  ntgn^  It  adUuiea  to  anoatanoaa  with  neat  firmf 
neaa  by  maana  of  ita  Tentnl  diae.  "So  wwarinlly  does  ft' 
adhen,"sayaPiolBaaorE.  Forbea,  "that  IbaTe  known  the 
head  of  the  aniaul  carried  awa^  1^  the  dredge  whan  it 
broaght  np  entin  evur  other  fixed  animal  frtiidi  It  came  in 
cimtaet  with,"  It  ia  bond  in  European  aeaa.  and  the  gmna 
rangea  to  the  Indian  aeaa.  Pnfasaor  Forbes  aays,  "  the 
PtoUu  tmtaria  of  Jllger  and  Lesson,  shonld  form  the  type 
of  another  ganna,  disttngniahed  by  ita  tweDt;r  tentacnla. 
The  genua  Cmieria     Pmm  ahould  be  united  with  Pcafw." 

(Forbea,  fiulery     BrUM  iSlar-FMet.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  The  gueral  interest  taken  by  all 
claases  in  whatever  conoenu  tbe  pnblic  hedOi,  and  Ae  still- 
gnwingdemnfnthe  addition  of  measuraa  of  aanitaty  improve- 
ment, wbidi  form  ao  maixed  a  chanoteriatic  of  the  present  age, 
may  be  aaid  to  have  reedved  their  eariiaat  impetoa  from  tne 
*  Xnondiy  Mo  the  Condition  of  flie  Wooing  Chasea,*  whldi 
nadted  in  Hha  paaaing  of  die  Poor  law  Amendment  Act  of 
1^4,  and  the  proceedlnga  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  called 
into  extatenee  by  that  Act  The  Commiadonns  ^^inted 
to  ecMkdnet  the  pn^emaxy  inqniiy  wen  made  consdona  ttt 
a  state  ol  Haiagt  naoBaeted^with  ^^^^^^^^'"^ 
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ohMM,  tMt  mtUL  cfaWMrtnTiwH,  lad  tMr  vlqni«l  son- 
dition  gmanHyi  br  mtte  ti&&Tonrtbl«  than  thvy  had  pr«- 
liojo^  fwmsd  any  ODocftption  of  i  and  tiia  Btatanunti  which 
amared  in  ibair  Report  prodnoed  a  atrtmc  imprMiion  oa 
iaa  pablia  miadf  alraady  BUrtlad  bjr  tbt  dread  march  of 
Oholara.  WbMt  Uie  Poor  Law  Amenuient  Act  waa  broogbt 
iato  opentiiMi,  the  infoimatioB  obtabiad  from  tha  variona 
Unions,  and  publiahad  in  tha  Auinal  Beporta  of  tha  Com- 
BiiagionBfB,  deamned  and  ttfragtboDad  tbu  irapraaaimi,  and 
lad  to  a  doaiia  for  a  foller  and  mora  ntflcifle  mTaaUgatioa, 
Such  an  inveatiffatiiM  tha  Poor  Law  Board  detarmiued  to 
iwlartaka ;  the  inqoity,  in  tha  first  initanee  eonfintd  to  tha 
xaatrapolia,  bains  ertmated  to  Dr.  Araott,  Dr.  Kay,  and  I^. 
aoDthwood  flnuh.  Tha  Rapoita  of  theaa  Rantlamen,  wbioh 
vata  priatad  in  tha  Vowth  and  Fifth  Aannal  fiafwrta  (tf  the 
Poor  Law  Comniaaiaiiart,  diaeloaad  an  appalling  otant  of 
tiea,  iniaeiy,  and  diaaaio,  aa  tha  diraet  and  almon  inavitabk 
laaalt  of  tba  na^eot  of  tha  pboMat  and  maat  radimenttty 
aanitaiy  lawa.  The  atatnnwnta  of  tba  OommiMioDen,  aa 
might  ba  expected,  exdtad  a  vary  palnftd  aanutioo,  and  the 
tboD  fiiihop  of  London  (Dr.  Bloanald)  moved  in  the  Hooaa 
of  Lorda  (Aug.  19. 1639)  an  addraiato  her  liajmt?,  piajiog 
that  a  fnrthBr  inqniry  night  ba  made  aa  to  tha  uMasa  and 
daatitntlott  ptvnfnt  among  tha  labonring  olaana  in  oartain 
diitriota  of  tha  netropolia  j  how  fu  tha  aaua  pravailed  fa 
other  p<^olona  parta  of  England  and  Walea  i  and  what 
maaaarea  wonid  ha  neaHaaiy  tat  the  ramoral  of  thoaa  arila. 
Byn  aabaaqiuiit  vote  tha  inquiry  waa  extmded  to  SooUand. 

The  Inqaiiy  waa  placed  in  Hm  handa  of  tha  Poor  Iaw 
CanmiaBionera.   "nie  general  achema  haTing  been  oiganiaed 

the  Board,  the  loeaflnTntigations  were  carried  on  mainly 
through  tha  mediam  of  the  Aaeistamt  Poor  Iaw  CMnnda* 
siooeri,  and  the  mediittd  office™  of  Umoo^  bat  naeh  assist- 
ance waa  derived  from  tha  tnedical  profisaaion  generally,  the 
clergy,  and  otben  ;  and  a  large  body  'of  information  was 
brought  t<^tber  of  a  kind  siiailar  to  that  prerioasly  obtained 
by  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  This 'information  waa  ar- 
raneed  and  digested  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwiek,  then  Secretary 
to  uie  Poor  Law  Board.  His  '  Report  on  the  General  Sani- 
tary Condition  of  the  Labouring  Claaata  in  Oraat  Britain,* 
printed  in  1642,  presented  not  merely  the  fnllest  and  most 
complota  view,  that  had  been  brought  before  the  public  eye 
of  tha  phyiiMl  and  aodal  enndition  of  the  labonnng  classes 
throng}iont  the  coontiy,  the  canaea  of  die  pre^^ce  of 
aadeaiie  aftd  epldemio  dfaeeaea,  and  the  elalurast  and  most 
eomprahmafva  sunestieDa  for  remedying  tite  evili  ihown  to 
be  ao  widely  pran&nt,  bat  it  may  be  dated  the  origin 
of  those  important  meaanres  of  eanitwy  nfb^  Which  we 
shall  preeenUy  have  ia  notice,  and  the  broad  oaUlnea  of 
which  were  i«  fast  hem  fiitaly  aketched.  We  most  not, 
however,  omit  to  mention,  in  noticing  thwe  pfoneera  of  sani- 
tary imnrovemant,  the  Tury  imporUnt  tfatlstieal  researches 
of  Br.  Fair  and  the  ReglBtnr*Geseral,  commeDced  and  car* 
Tied  on  simnltaneoiuly  wkh  the  inqniries  Jtist  described, 
irtiich  have  been  continned  to  the  pnsent  day,  haA  which 
have  aarred,  and  still  awre,  to  rive  preciidon  and  Specific 
direction  to  the  obaervationa  of  ouer  inqi^ren. 
^  In  the  Report  of  Mr.  Chadwiek  it  waa  shown  that  whilst 
ra  each  there  were  local  and  paealfar  caasee  of  mischief,  in 
all  the  great  towns  thm  ware  common  aonreea  of  danger  and 
disease,  in  the  exiatauce  of  oloae  andoobfined  lecalltiea  where 
the  over>crowded  honsea  were  badly  eonstnicted,  nndtained, 
or  maufli^tly  dnined,  damp,  dirty  and  ill-ventilatedj  and 
anrrovnded  with  namerous  sourees  ^  malute }  the  Beats  of 
afaneat  eonstant  fever  and  sickness,  and  that,  as  a  eonseqcence 
of  their  enfeebled  phyucal  condition,  the  inhabitimta  were  «ie 
earheat  and  moat  certain  victims  eholara  and  other  epide- 
mics. 8o  evident  indeed  was  tha  inftnenee  of  locality  on 
diaeaaa,  that  Mr.  (%adwick  was  able  to  show  that,  whilst  the 
mean  rata  of  mortality  in  a  town  wenld  foe  represented  as  1 
in  4S  annaally  of  the  whole  population.  In  one  district  the 
mortality  may  be  (aa  in  fit  Oeotse's,  Hanovw  Bqnare,  London) 
only  1  in  67;  in  another  dUtriet  of  tke  aame  town  (White- 
chapel)  as  much  as  1  In  td  aimnallyt  or  to  take  another 
lUustratioB,  that  whilst  in  one  fltfett,  and  among  a  partieular 
class,  the  average  thanoe  of  Ufa  is  sixty  years,  In  enethar 
street  ef  the  aame  town,  araongBtadlffBrenteUsa,  the  average 
deration  of  life  ia  anly  fifteen  years.  But  it  waa  farther 
shown,  that  altfaoogh  almost  neoeesariiy  owing  to  their  rapid 
iMrease  and  greater  density  of  population— sanitaTy  con- 
sideratWBS  having  been  equally  disregarded  in  all— the  evils 
mrtuulanaad  were,  so  to  speak,  intensified  in  towns  like 
Mwftm,  with  ita  Mbondile  pnrliena  Inhaldtcd  by  thonaande 


of  wnMied  wandaran  and  ODtaasts ;  Iiverpsd,irff|i  Us  Mt 
damp  coUaxa,  and  ita  8000  cloae  ooiuts,  eaohvri&aDopi^ 
<mly  at  one  end ;  Mam^eatMT,  with  whole  qaaftanofninat 
lanaa  and  aUeyS)  without  any  main  sewer,  anvblM  hf 
aeavangor,  nnpavad,  almost  impaatable  from  mirt,aad  nAaif 
with  filtfa  and  stei^ ;  the  smaller  tewna,  whether  mM^ 
toral  or  mannfactnring,  were  all  mm  or  less  obooiuu  ts 
similar  «hargee—4ll  were  insaffioiently  drained  sad  iUa^ 
plied  with  water ;  all  had  their  Bt  Odea's,  their  pMti^ 
lodging-hoaaes,  their  fever-neata,  th«r  laboarets'  dwdliag^ 
where  eemfort  and  eleanlinass  were  impraetiaabls,  andiAai 
rioknaaa  and  mortality  ware  greatly  in  oaeem.  LooUir  it 
thaie  atatmnaata  in  the  maaa  and  in  detail,  it  wu  Ibmi^ 
not  to  agree  with  the  traort  that  thii  waa  a  itatetf  tU^i 
diaeraditable  to  the  IntelllipMe  and  eivOiaiiMn  of  thaanataj, 
and  that  immediate  and  eomjmhwsive  remedial  bmmki 
were  imitentively  reqoired.  For,  aa  Mr.  (SiadwiA  imnVj 
obaervedf,  it  was  iuoontaataUe,  6ctt  the  beta  dedaeid,  tbt 
"  nexiona  {diysioal  agendea  depress  the  health  and  iw£lf 
eondition  of  the  popuution,  and  aet  aa  obsta^  te  sdunbia 
and  to  mml  eoltnie  ;  that  In  d>|idghig  the  dualioB  ■(  tin 
adult  life  of  the  working  claases,  they  check  the  growth  «f 
prodnotive  skill,  and  abridge  the  auotmt  of  social  cxpiriBia 
and  steady  motel  habita  in  the  eommanity  t  that  th^  Kb> 
stitnte  fbr  a  popalatfam  that  aecnnnlates  and  pnainw  If 
atmetion,  and  u  steadily  progressive,  n  popdadoa  tbt  ii 
yenngi  inexperienced,  ignorant,  cradQleBs,  Irrlt^li^  pit- 
sionate,  and  ttngerona,  having  a  jperpetnal  tmdsnc/to  BM 
u  well  aa  phyaieal  detwiontion.*^  And  happily  ba  Mi  dn 
able  te  alunr  that,  bv  the  edoption  ef  pn^  iimM 
measaree,  not  oaAy  muht  the  more  palpable  and  aflbsiiw 
evils  be  removed,  hnt  that**  it  la  probabie  that  the  hUii- 
snnble  period  of  life  indicated  by  the  SwadiA  tahlM,tbt 
ia,  an  inerease  of  thirteen  years  at  least,  may  beHmWti 
the  whole  of  the  woricing  elaasea." 

The  remedial  measuraa  pointed  ont  aa  of  prinat;  hi> 
pcrtanoe  were  the  providing  of  a  lafflcient  sapply  gitd 
water  to  every  honae,  an  ample  aenply  being  at  the  mm 
time  fkmished  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streeU,  for  savsi^ii 
and  for  protection  against  fire  ;  the  enforcement  of  imiami 
drainage  by  the  adaptation  of  draina  and  puUle  lewsrijUil 
the  oMistraetion  of  wttterclosets  in  honaee  of  aveiy  du< ;  tki 
pmervation  of  the  natural  stoaama  flowing  near  tonus  bm 
the  poUotieBS  caoaed  hy  tha  fnfla  d  tibe  eoutau  4 
the  pnUie  aewera,  and  tha  employment  af  the  mngi 
fbr  agricnltaial  jnrpouM ;  the  ndouHra  ef  maanuei  hr  w- 
curing  a  better  elaaa  ofllaboarsrs^dweOinga!  the  licaoiic 
of  common  lodriug-houMs,  and  placing  them  under  siriil 
sanitary  and  police  regulatiens ;  the  eatabllabmnit  of  UAm, 
Ac,  and  tha  appointment  of  district  medical  oflems,  "iadt* 
pendent  ef  private  practice,  and  with  the  eeeeritiei  ef  ipseel 
qaalifications  and  responubilitlea,  to  initiate  lanilaiywa- 
sans,  and  reclaim  the  execution  of  the  law."  By  canfil 
estimates  he  was  able  to  ^ow  that,  whilst  the  exininM 
executing  these  varions  improvem«ita  would  in  ftet  bi  ■ 
pecuniary  saving,  *'  by  diminishing  the  existing  chsr|M  A- 
tandant  on  sickness  and  ^enuiture  mortality,"  these  sx|nbm 
might  be  met  with  ftunli^  by  means  of  loane,  on  the  SMuf^ 
of  ihe  ntm,  the  charge  hmg  nmad  over  90  yeen,  daiiii 
which  tiie  original  outlay  aa  w^  u  the  interest  Aoaldb 
repaid,  uid  thua  he  avoided  **  the  ^preaaivMMaB  and  iajabM 
of  leviea  for  the  iriiode  immediate  outlay  on  aueh  works,  Bp« 
paiaona  who  have  only  short  interest  in  the  ben^ts."  TbM 
anggeationa  have  rinee  for  the  moat  part  been  cmbo^ii 
the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  and  othw  sanitary  measures  ftai 
by  the  Legislature.  The  subject  of  intra-maral  iattfoMt 
was  considwed  by  Mr.  Ohadwick  in  a  special  report  ia  tbe 
following  year. 

Bat,  searching  as  had  been  the  investigation)  and  ■l>d^ 
niable  as  appeared  to  be  the  fiutts,  end  urgent  as  seemed  tkt 
necessity  for  combatiBg  the  wide-sHead  evil,  ao  itsgt  ■ 
aggr^ate  expanditura  was  reqnirite  for  executing  the  voA^ 
and  80  tttmaively  would  the  suggested  administrativsoigMt' 
sation  interfere  with  Muting  Steresta,  and,  as  sdim  laf^ 
conceive,  with  local  management  and  individnal  fraedta  m 
action,  that  the  gevemment  de«ned  it  |mdent  net  to  iaiM 
any  legislative  enactment  without  inatf tnU^  aUll  fortbtr  mi 
more  formal  inquiries.  A  Ri^nl  Ctmunis^on,  eenstitiiigjf 
eminent  members  of  both  heoeea  of  pariiament,  eivil  «v- 
neers,  and  scientific  men,  was  accordingly  appointed,  in 
to  investigate,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  entire  nugs  •> 
questions  oonnected  with  the  public  health.  The  «vi^* 
Defected  entirely  eorroboimted  thnUrftiie  flummeomniaiM^ 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Md  the  (mehaunu  arrived  at  wwe  !■  4tort  du  oat  H  thmt 

of  Mr.  Cbadwick.  In  their  Beporta,  dated  Jane  1844  and 
February  184^  the  Commiuionera  entered  folly  into  all  the 
fnat  qaaitions  bearing  on  tbeiNutaiy  T^olation  of  popolooa 
plaeea— sewerage,  diainage,  paving  deaudng,  tcmoral  of 
aaisaneee,  ootuampUon  of  smoke,  sapply  of  wat»,  pobUe 
baths  and  washboossa,  witilation,  arcangeownt  of  bmldinn 
and  atreets,  and  interment  la  tewns'-^nd  foand,  almost  nm^ 
Tenally,  all  of  them  in  an  extremely  MsaUaflwtoiy  oraidition ; 
aod  baling  ennined  Uie  axiating  kw  witk  iMud  to  those 
mbieets,  axpraseed  their  opinion  that  it  vonld  *■  bo  naoaasary 
to  nam  lecoune  to  the  aid  of  the  l«gialata»  fa  fiurther 
enactmoit^  before  the  iv^ivntiMiita  te  mttoh  daaind  aaa  be 
faUy  aoeoin|)lUbed.'' 

Thns  forttSed,  tbe  ninistenfratted  a  bill  embodying  many 
ef  tbe  raeommeadatiolis  ef  the  Health  of  Towntf  Oemmis- 
ajeners^  whieh  waa  laid  before  the  Hoaae  of  Commons  in  1MB 
by  Lord  Lincoln,  then  Chief  Oommisslonsr  of  Woods  and 
Forests ;  but  it  was  axplained  that  it  was  introdaesd  mainly 
with  a  view  that  ita  provisions  might  be  oarefolly  coBsidorsd 
during  tbe  reoess,  and  no  attempt  wan  mada  te  eany  it  far- 
then  A  change  of  ministir  Interfered  with  ita  oregress  In 
the  next  session.  In  1847,  Aowever,  Lord  Morpeth,  who  had 
ancoeeded  Lord  Lineoln  aa  Ciunmissioner  of  Woeda  and 
forasti,  introdaosd  aa  amended  bill,  bat  though  in  otmse* 

race  of  the  atron|  omosition  of  pownrfal  load  intereet% 
oonaanted  to  withdraw  daiase  whidi  indnded  the 
■t^mtolis  within  its  ^vision^  he  Mled  -te  eany  tha  nan* 
anee  that  session.  In  tbe  next  session  it  waa  again  breuht 
iorward,  and,  ita  ntgeaey  having  heen  piesaed  cava  attention 
of  Barliameot  in  the  speech  frmn  the  throng  it  was  passed 
by  both  henses}  and,  on  the  3Ut  o(  Angwt,  1846^  it  z»* 
oeived  tbe  Royal  Aannt. 

The  object  of  tbe  Pablie  Health  Act  of  1348i,  a*  stated  in 
its  preamble,  is  to  make  "farther  and  more effectoal  provision 
fur  improriog  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  pepnleaa 
plaoes  in  Bnglsnd  and  Wales  "  [the  metn^lia  being  excepted 
&om  its  opantions] ;  for  which  purpoae  it  is  deelued  to  he 
"cjqMdient  that  the  sapply  of  water  to  soeh  towns  and 
^a(M%  and  the  aavresag^  drainage,  cleansing  and  paving 
thereof,  ahonld,  aa  far  u  praetiaabl%  be  |daced  under  me 
a«d  the  same  local  maamunant  and  aantroL  inbiaot  to  tha 
psBienlsanrviriDn*'  of  a'OeneralBoardof  nealu,*ciHi8iat> 
ingof  theTirst  Commiasioner  of  Woods  and  Foresta  lor  tbe 
tine  bdng,  and  two  commissioners  appointed  by  reyal 
waxnnt,  to  whom  the  aoDaintendence  and  exeoation  of  tha 
net  are  to  be  ntnuted.  The  Aotis  of  grsat  length,  ooniai»- 
iag  no  Iswar  than  16i  olaases  ;  hot  as  it  is  an  Act  of  tbe 
grwtest  ppblio  importance,  as  frarming  the  basis  of  all  snbse- 
qnent  sanitary  improvement,  it  seeias  advisable  to  indicate 
brie0y  its  leading  provisloD»«-es,  for  a  similar  faaios,  «• 
hare  mtered  at  some  length  into  its  histmy. 

And  first,  as  to  tha  application  of  tbe  Act.  It  was  in  no 
onee  to  be  apfdied  vrithont  a  pablie  preliminaty  inqiUiy, 
which  theOenenl  Board  had  tha  power  to  order  on  the  peti- 
ticn  of  aa»-tcoth«ftbBntapayan<tfanyaachplaoeaseame 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  Aet,  or  whm  the  svoua  dsatiu 
far  aeven  yean  should  appear,  frun  the  BegiBtrar-Qanend'e 
Bctrnna,  to  be  above  88  in  a  thonaand.  In  either  of  these 
•aaea  a  anperintending  inepector  may  be  sent«14  days* 
notice  hf  advartisement,  &&,  having  been  givoi  in  sowi 
locali^x^  examine  penonally  and  1^  witnessea  into  the 
■ewerage,  drainage,  water  sapply,  borial  gronads,  &o.,  and 
report  thereon  to  tbe  Board.  If  the  Geoenu  Board  now  deem 
it  expedient  to  apply  the  Act,  the  Qaeen  may,  if  tiiere  be  no 
local  act,  by  an  Order  in  Conncil  order  the  Act,  or  any  part 
of  it,  to  be  put  in  force  in  such  place  c  where  there  is  a  local 
act,  the  Privy  Ooobcil  may  make  a  provisiuial  order  lor  its 
^^liotioB,  BQch  provisionai  order  to  be  afterwards  sanetimed 
Waariiament.  b  every  each  ease  the  canying  ont  tbe  pro*' 
visionaof  tbe  Aat  ia  flntmatad  to  the  Loeal  Board  of  Health 
oraatod  by  it,  who  are  to  appoint  a  ■arveyer,  an  inapector  of 
aniaancfls,  and  a  awheel  effleer^  vrith  other  noosasaiy  ofloers. 
1u  a  corporate  town  the  members  of  the  CtHrpmttien  an  to 
oenatitBte  tibe  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  ouier  places  the 
neaiben  are  to  be  elected  by  the  iat«qwB|  in  alt  caaaa 
the  Mttie  sanitaiy  (povaniment-is  vaated  anely  in  tho  Local 
Beard  of  Health. 

Aa  to  tbe  powers  of  the  Local  Board,*-4t  is  impeiatlva  on 
thorn  to  provide  fat  the  ofiiMtaal  drainage  of  their  locality, 
try  Um  conatrection  of  new,  or  the  npair  of  existing  sewera ; 
md  Ua  honse  drainage  by  caudng  sufficient  draina  to  bo  con- 
atnwted  in  all  now  honaest  <nr  in  nqr  honao  wfaieh  mi^  bo 


witheat  a  mipn  drain  oommonieathig  viiUi  «  main  www ; 
they  may  also  oaose  due  provision  tobe  made  aa  to  privies, 
vrater-dosets,  ht.,  publie  and  private ;  and  th^  mast  at  aU 
propertimaa  eanse  a  thorengh  snrbee  cleansing  and  wateflw 
of  all  streets  \  pmnide  for  the  storing  and  taking  avray  of  dost, 
&e. ;  and  eanse  nuisances  to  be  removed,  and  flthy  and  on- 
wholBaome  dwelHngs,  tte-  to  be  purtfled  and  whitewashed. 
Tbe  board  may  also  previao  a  constant  supply,  at  pressore,  of 
pore  water,  for  the  parposee  of  tbe  Act )  bat  not  eustraet 
new  waler-worka  if  •  Oeii^any  it  aUe  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide a  nffioieat  aapply  on  naaonable  tnni;  and  In  My 
eaaatha  beard  mmst  obtain  the  aanotlan  of  tho  Oenoiml 
Board  bafwo  eoataMliat  to  pnrdnse  oM,  or  teeoQatooetnow 
watop-wfffks  or  ^H-woncs.  Tbe  office  of  sarvoyor  of  hMt- 
ways  is  vested  m  the  local  board,  who  most  aee  that  Uw 
highways  are  properly  paved  and  lighted  t  that  new  atreeta 
are  formed,  and  that  all  new  buildioge  are  constrneted  in 
aeaordanse  with  the  tmos  of  the  aitts  of  parliamonL  The 
local  board  nay  also,  aabjeet  te  the  venUnX  of  the  General 
Beard,  cloae  any  sarehtTged  burial  nronnd,  and  provide 
geneml  eemotoriea  for  persons  of  all  rellgieBs  dsnominatienc 
Also,  aabjeet  to  like  eentrel,  foctn,  or  oentribnte  to  tbe  fbna- 
Ing,  of  pnblio  vralks,  plMaare  gtoonds,  ftc  ftlaughtep- 
honssa  aio  itt  fatore  to  ba  regietsred  and  regolatsd  by  the 
local  beardaj  as  aro  Ukawlse  oommm  ledginff-hobsaa. 
provide  tho  maana  far  the  porpceoe  of  tho  Act,  tlie  loekl 
bcanl  may  levy  tans^  and  Ibr  the  cwatnictaen  of  any  pet^ 
nHnmtvmfcmay^bnt  whrwith  theaanetlen  of  tho  Ooncfal 
Board— borrow  money,  to  be  repaid  with  inteiea^  by  means 
of  a  special  .rat^  within  a  period  not  eioeeding  «>  years. 
Provision  is  made  for  appeal,  in  varioos  cases,  to  te  Qenwtl'' 
Beard,  on  te  part  of  pwsoas  who  regard  as  exflusivo  te 
assesammts  or  chaiget  made  apon  tern  far  private  improvo- 
ments,  and  also  a^iast  varioas  orderatrf  te' board  whtdi 
may  lie  open  to  te  appeannee  of  bsfng  partial  or  oppresaivo 
to  mdividaals. 

Tho  intentiMi  of  te  Act  ,fai  vespeet  Uwal  management 
and  oential  eontral  haa  been,  in  shorty  to  east  open  the  lnh»- 
bitanta  ^  a  town  the  do^  of  making  provlrion  for  te  pablie 
health,  and  of  eatrying  ont  local  Imttfovemmta,  by  aeaaa  ef 
a  local  agen^  deeted  by,  and  rsepeaslblete^  tent»f«yen ; 
while,  in  order  to  eniBro  te  effieianqr  of  te  more  osatly 
and  pwrnanoit  wftriu  and  tiurfr  toonomio  oMatnetion.  tbe 
dae  qulificatien  of  the  sanitaiy  ofloefi,  te  seettrl^  ef  uhll- 
Tidoals  from  local  bias  and  (^presslon,  and  te  aarariSg  ef 
fntore  rate^yers  frtun  te  bordena  arising  oot  of  an  on- 
thrift  mortsaging  of  tMee,  a  Oensnd  Board  Is  provided  witil 
a  oertaia  well-denned  povrer  of  euperrieiott  ana  control.  Mr. 
Chadwiek,  who,  beside  the  Reports  noticed  above,  had  taJtett 
a  leading  part  in  inqnlriee  cBiMdied  In  two  other  reports  on 
te  watar-sopply  and  the  ibaiaage  tA  towns*in  the  former 
of  which  he  atrenaottsly  advocated  te  adoption  of  te  con- 
stant ■wvioe  system,  and  in  te  latter  tave  an  elaborate  and 
laoid  exposition  of  tbe  advantacss  of  drainage  by  glased 
eartbenwaiB  pipea^^wai  one  itf  tha  mambsrs  of  te  Oenenl 
Beard  appointed  nnder  the  nasv  Aot  t  and  |o  faia  latlniaCe 
acqoaintaneo  with  te  vHmiIo  aabjeet,  and  ««U-dixeeted 
enei^,  its  oarl^  moosos  innst  Bitaily  ho  attvlbtttad.  Snbso- 

aaent  acta,  eontmning,  and  in  osrtaltt  idMr  punts  amendli^ 
tie  original  Act,  have  been  paaied  %  and  in  IBM  one  fay 
which  te  Qenatal  Board  was  »>c«ttsti[ttited,  n&dw  tbe  pre- 
viaitms  which  Uie  Board  now  censlsta  of  a  Presideat  te 
principal  Beerstaries  of  State,  and  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  te  Board  of  Trade. 

There  oppsan,  however,  a  {mbihtlity  that  tiie  great 
principle  ef  te  Health  of  Towns  Act,  local  agency  com- 
bined with  well-defined  central  snpervistmi  and  control,  is 
about  to  be  abandoned  i  a  bill  having  been  Intradneed  {April 
aft,  1608)  by  te  present  gevemmeiit,  with  the  declared  in* 
tMthn  to  "  deeenMiaa  ue  whcdo  qietem."  It  propossa  to 
allow  te  GoMnl  Board  of  Health  to  expire  In  September 
18fi8 1  and  to  anahle  te  vatepayera  of  towns  to  eonatltate 
local  beards,  wUdi,  na  well  as  te  existing  local  boards, 
"shall  have  te  amplest  powers  of  self-admmistraUon.  ana 
shall  no  longsr  be  subjected  to  te  necessity  of  referrtng  to 
a  Oenttal  Board  In  Loudon."  Individuals  feeling  themselvea 
to  be  sggrisvod  are  to  have  a  power  of  appeal  to  tbe  fleere- 
tery  ef  State  for  te  Home  Department.  In  its  present 
crade  thapo  te  bill  is  unlikely  to  become  law,  but  a«  it  is 
a  eoDceesion  to  a  popolar  delusion  against  eentnulsatian,  It  is 
net  Improbable  tut  it  may,  In  Its  main  fantans,  be  adopted ; 
and  thus  te  aecamnlated  oxpeitence  and  edmtlAo  informa- 
tioa  of  te  officen  of  te  Geneiml  Bcard^^lflL  bo  \oi^  «bA  te 
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door  opoied  wicla  for  »  rttm  to  the  old  apatty^  miimaiagt- 
nent  and  nc^igt&oi^  to  local  ioeffieiuK^.  waite,  pecolation, 
and  &T0Tiriti8m.  The  "general  medical  fimetioiu  of  the 
Board  of  Health  *'  an  to  be  dealt  with  ina  leparata  meanra, 
"  they  being  diatinetly  central  and  gorenuuental  fanctions." 

Since  the  pasi^g  « the  Health  of  Towni  Act,  applicatitms 
haVe  been  made  hj  eereral  haadred  places  fora  '  prelinunary 
inqnity '  into  their  aanitary  condition  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  Gbnenil  Board.  How  mach  sncb  an  act  wai  needed — 
how  little  had  been  accomplished  by  mere  local  effort,  not- 
withstanding the  appalling  disclosures  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
Beports,  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Ciommissioii.  the  Betoms 
4rf  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  teaching  of  cholera  and 
fever — has  been  shown  in  the  most  conTineing  maimat  by 
these  *  prelinidnaiy  inqniries,'  ranging  in  time  from  tlu 
paMing  «f  tii«  Act  to  the  prraent  day,  and  extandiiv  over 
almost  evBiy  diatriet  of  Eodand  and  Wales.  We  had 
■elected  from  leeent  retorts  of  the  saperintending  inspectors 
a  few  special  instances  as  illustrating  the  {msent  state  of 
too  many  *  towns  and  populoas  places,*  not  yet  broD|ht 
xmder  the  cognisance  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  indadmg 
aea-side  and  inland  watering-places  and  resorts  of  invalids ; 
mining  and  maniifsctimng  towns  and  villages  in  the  north  of 
Eiuland  and  of  Wales ;  rural  towns  of  the  eastern,  sonthera, 
and  midland  coanties,  && ;  bot  oar  space  is  limited,  and 
they,  after  all,  bat  tell,  with  vaiiationL  the  same  sickening 
story  of  wretched  quarters — often  in  dose,  though  acarce- 
■ospBcted  pmimity  with  the  open  and  airy  dwellings  of  the 
nfflnont  riiit,  doae,  crowded,  loathsome^  ondzained,  and 
w^lumt  the  commMUst  appliances  for  decency,  with  an  in- 
sufficient SBpply  of  water,  and,  what  is  to  be  obtained,  hard 
andimpare;  many  (tf  the  streets  when  fever  is  never  abenit; 
lodging-hooses  where  men,  womoi,  and  children  are  haddled 
tt^etber  by  the  score  in  low  filthy  dens ;  sUn^ter-hoases, 
with  tJi  their  abominations,  in  the  very  midst  of  flie  most 
densely  populated  localities;  bnrisl  f^ands  snrehazged,  and 
the  lik^— all  seemingly  continued  in  defiance  of  sanitary 
principles  the  most  obvions  to  the  commonest  onderstauding, 
bat,  in  troth,  osaally  continned  through  sheer  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  inflnential  classes  that  sach  thiius  exist,  and 
the  absence  of  any  respamsible  officer  whose  £ity  it  is  to 
make  himself  acqaainted  with  their  existence  and  to  apply 
the  remedy.  Ana,  unhappily,  it  now  needs  no  refersnee  to 
enr  towns  and  pc^moDS  ^Uess,  when  eveiy  one  ^ 
to  do  ai  he  likes  with  huieslf  and  his  own,  to  illnatnte  the 
evil  eonseqnancea  of  neglect  of  sanitary  nyolatkma.  Forthe 
nisenUe  loss  of  health  and  life  among  onr  aoldienat  Seatari 
and  in  the  Crimea,  where— as  military  anthmities  themselves 
admit— the  arms  of  the  enemy  slew  bot  few  in  comparison 
with  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  recent  astoanding  disclo- 
sores  respecting  oar  barracks  at  home,  more  than  safficiently 
prove  all  that  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  sanitary  n^orm 
has  asserted  of  the  necessity  for  constant  and  jadicioas  wstch- 
falness,  and  aathoiitative  control.  H^>pily,  too,  in  the  ume 
quarter  we  have  a  strikiog  illastrati<m  of  ttte  benefit  of  sani- 
tary regulations.  For,  both  in  the  hospitals  of  theBoqphoros 
and  in  the  camp  in  the  Crimea,  no  sooner  had  the  remmlial 
and  iKscantionary  measnzea  of  the  Sanitary  Commissiimera, 
sent  oat  from  En^and  in  Jannaiy  1666,  been  iHnmi^t  ii^ 
operation,  than  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the  amount  and 
violence  of  the  neknew,  were  libated ;  and  ultimately  the 
very  ranarkaUe  feet  was  established,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  hardships,  exposure  and  btigue  attendant  on  a  state 
of  warfiue,  the  actual  nuntalify  was  lower  than  in  the  Inu'- 
lacks  in  England— •  fact  which  nnders  the  more  itraiue  and 
indefensible  the  state  in  which  those  banacftt  shoolaafter- 
wards  have  been  Buffered  to  continae. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1667  about  960  places  had  been  bron^t 
under  the  operation  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  In  a  feir 
iwoportion  of  these  places  sanitary  works  of  an  efficient 
order  have  bew  executed.  The  sanitary  worics  have  of 
flouM  bean  ehiady  tiiaae  of  dia^uge  and  water  supply,  and 
in  both  then  mMters  anne  of  tiie  works  have  been  on  a 
scale  of  eouidenUe  magnitade.  ^  the  earthenware  ^pe 
drainage  systun,  which  admits  itadf  readily  to  any  size  of 
place  or  pecnliszi^  of  site,  the  local  boards  have  in  most 
iBStaacas  been  enwled  to  effect  thonragh  drainage  with  com- 
parative readiness  and  economy.  Ta*  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  has  not  however  yet  been  brought  into  genoal  sue- 
oessful  operaticHt ;  and  in  some  places  complaints  have  be«i 
made  that  the  successfol  drainwe  ^  the  town  has  resulted 
in  the  pollution  «rf  the  natniaf  stieama— a  necessaiy  eon- 
aeqaenca  of  such  woxka  where  the  outfeU  la  into  the  wster 


cooraea,  and  no  soffieSent  meaBures  are  talnn  farttsveB» 
tiui  of  the  Mwag&  and  the  puzificatim  of  the  wwte  mtar. 
The  means  adopted  for  obtaining  and  distributing  tn  aiqli 
supply  of  pore  water  have  proved  very  generally  satishdoij, 
and  now  in  nnmeroos  places  where  oi^  a  scanty  lupply 
hard  and  impure  water  was  obtainable,  every  hooie  u  una- 
dantiy  provided  with  water  of  exoellent  qosli^.  And 
wherever  these  sanitary  works  have  been  jaiUcionh 
planned  and  prc^rly  carried  out,  there  has  followed  s  muM 
improvement  in  the  general  health  and  comfort,  vlulfl  tbe 
expenditure  and  attendant  taxation  have  been  for  the  nmt 
part  far  less  burdensome  than  where  very  inferior  works  lun 
been  executed  under  the  old  local  imjnovement  acts. 

To  the  improved  health  and  deetaaaed  mortalih  in  aemil 
of  these  towns  the  Be^iatzar-Geneial  haa  in  ms  Itnab 
borne  testimony ;  and  stiU  nuwe  rtiiking  tesUnuny  hu  bca 
borne  by  the  Locsl  Boards  of  Health  themsdves.  Thai  tk 
Maccleraeld  Board  say,  in  a  Report  addressed  to  the  Tom 
Council,  that  the  death  taUes  of^  the  borough  show  tbat  the 
mortality,  which  before  the  application  of  the  Act  snngei 
33  in  a  thousand,  haa  during  the  three  years  of  the  opoatigB 
of  the  Board  been  reduced  to  S6  in  a  thousand ;  that  iobntSt 
mortality — always  a  trustworthy  test  of  sanitvy  ciutdition— 
has  been  reduced  13  per  cent, ;  that  in  the  "  old  hannU  4 
fever "  not  a  single  fetal  ease  has  occurred ;  and  thit  tin 
mean  darati<ai  of  life  in  the  town  has  been  let^eoed.  Tk 
application  of  sanitary  measures  has  not  however  been  eoi- 
fioed  to  the  towns  onder  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  Strail 
of  the  largest  towns  an  carrying  on  nnular  works  under  th* 
local  acts.  At  liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  instsBca,nt 
and  veiT  costly  woru  have  bean  oonstmeted  fw  brinmuts 
those  places  a  sunply  of  pore  water  from  a  considerBUe  a- 
tance;  and  at  Glasgow  a  similar  supply  haa  beenobtiiiicd,it 
a  great  expense,  fnun  Loch  Katrine. 

We  stated  that  the  metropolis  was  exempted  from  tin 
operations  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act.  Several  Acts  ««R 
indeed  passed  to  meet  particnlar  evils,  but  notwitlutsndiu 
that  the  necessity  for  stricter  sanitary  supervision  wu  » 
nutted  on  all  hands,  so  streng  was  the  feeling  of  the  dnc 
corporation  and  the  parish  vestries  against  ceotraliaition  of 
authority,  that  it  was  not  till  1666  that  a  measure  iateniled 
to  secure  to  London  the  same  sanitary  imprevencnts  u  da 
Health  of  Towns  Aot  offered  to  the  rest  «f  the  coiuiti7,l»- 
came  kv.  The  Metropolis  Local  Man^ement  Act  is  how- 
ever a  fer  kmger  end  more  eumbsrsuBW  measnre  dan  tb 
former  (it  ooatains  S61  danssa  and  ssvend  adtednles),  taih 
machinery  is  lai^  and  men  complex ;  it  mast  suffice  then- 
fere  to  say  that  its  objects  and  scope  are  very  simihtf,  hw- 
ever  different  in  some  respects  are  its  modes  of  mmHiM. 
The  executive  body  created  by  it  is  entitled  the  *  Ihtr^oti- 
tsn  Board  of  Works/  and  consists  of  a  president,  vithi 
salary  of  16002.  a-year,  and  45  members  dected  by  the 
vestnes  of  the  metropolitan  parishes,  and  the  cooido 
council  of  the  dty.  To  HOm  ooard  was  transfierred  the 
powers  of  the  former  Commissionws  of  Sewers,  the  nptf- 
vision  of  all  metropolitan  buildings,  the  layii^  ont  of  ner 
streets,  and  the  entire  sanitary  revolationa  ra  the  nutn^olia 
Bat  within  certain  limits  a  controlling  power  was  sntnited 
to  the  Cluef  Comndsnoner  of  Woriis  and  BuildingR.  n* 
great  work  vdudi  was  caat  upon  the  new  boanl  ml  tbi 
purification  of  the  Thames,  by  uu  interceiitimi  <d  the  umfi 
of  Limdon,  which  the  boud  was  ordered  by  psriisawnt  ti 
accomplish.  In  this  it  has  however  made  litUe  srogiei^  not 
having  been  able  to  satisfy  the  government  (or  the  pttblie} « 
the  snfficiency  of  its  plans.  In  other  great  msttan,  u  1» 
laying  out  of  new  main  thorou^iferoe,  the  fonoation  <■ 
parks,  &C.,  it  has  also  been  content  to  discuss  snd  to  pjan. 
In  sniall  matters  its  officers  have  found  sufficient  occDpstiaa 
But  on  the  whole,  as  from  its  constitution  might  hsn  hM 
aatidpated,  it  has  hitherto  proved  rather  a  board  of  disoas' 
sion  than,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  board  of  works. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Act,  and  special  Acts  nnibrtoW 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  would  ^wttjr  wall  siw^ 
if  properly  carried  ou^  for  Uie  sanitary  nguutioai  «  »■ 
towiu  in  they  an  brought  into  <fmation.  W 

there  an  many  towns  in  which  such  aeta  have  no  ^'^.f?^ 
rsl  measures  have  been,  and  atill  continw  to  be,  '"^'''^H 
meet  particular  sanitary  evils.  We  cannot  enumen^  " 
thes^  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  the  chief  anit<'7 
laws  enacted  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Act  to  encoi^ 
rage  the  establishment  of  Baths  and  Washboosea,  pu*^ 
in  1846«  is  noticed  under  snother  head,  [Baths 
tuanmt&  Sji  andaa  the  Towni^pm^nsat  Actof 
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which  eonsoHd&tes  previonB  acts  reij>ecting  paving,  drain- 
iDff,  cleansiDg,  and  improving  towns,  and  contains  many 
Talnable  new  claosea,  created  no  new  machinery  for  carrying 
ita  proTisioni  into  effect,  and  accomplished  mach  less  than 
Sti  ranuxs  anticipated,  we  may  pais  at  once  to  the  meaBores 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Heuth  of  Tovni  Act. 

The  Noisances  Removal  Act  (1848)  wu  intended  to  effect 
vlth  reroect  to  the  removal  of  nnisancM,  and  the  enfoice- 
nent  of  regulations  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of 
midemic,  endemic,  or  contagioaa  diseases,  the  same  end  in 
places  not  subject  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  as  in  such 
towns  would  be  accomplished  under  its  powers.  Like  that 
Act  this  has  been  more  than  once  amended.  In  1849  the 
only  sanitary  enactment  was  an  extension  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sewers  Act. 

In  1850  was  passed  an  important  "  Act  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  Interment  of  the  Dead  in  and  near  the 
Metropolis."  Recognising  the  great  truth  that  all  interment 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  city  is  in  opposition  to  sanitary 

K'nciples,  it  provided  that  when  the  General  Board  of 
alu,mto  were  appointed  tocany  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Actj  shoold'see  fit,  they  might  report  to  her  Majesty  that 
interment  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  burial  ground,  ought  to 
be  discontinued;  wheretkpon  the  Privy  Council  was  em- 
powered to  issue  an  order  directing  burials  to  be  wholly  dis- 
oontinned  therein  after  a  certain  fixed  period.  The  Act  also 
empowered  the  General  Board  to  purchase  existing,  or  to 
form  new  cemeteries  at  convenient  distances  from  the 
metropolis.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1852,  and  a  new  one 
substituted  for  it ;  but  to  this  Act  may  be  ascribed  the 
abolition  of  intra-mural  burial,  and  the  construction  of  spa- 
cious and  neat  cemeteries  on  all  sides,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  though  the  actoal  accomplishment  of 
these  good  objects  was  left  to  its  successor.  By  tbe  Act  of 
1852  parishes  or  districts  willing  to  construct  new  burial 
grounds  were  empowered  to  elect  Burial  Boards,  to  which 
were  entrusted  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
burial  grounds,  subject  to'  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs.  An  Act  was  passed  the  following 
year  amenditag  the  Burial  Act  of  18fi2,  and  extending  its 

S revisions  to  any  city  or  town  in  England.  Another  emen- 
atoty  Act  was  passed  in  1857. 

In  1850  was  also  passed  an  Act  bearing  on  the  health  of 
young  persons  and  females  working  in  factories, — ^by  which,  as 
amended  in  1853,  the  period  of  labour  of  such  persons  was 
restricted  to  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  momiug  and 
six  in  the  evening,  or  during  winter  from  seven  to  seven,  and 
on  Saturdays  only  to  two  in  the  afternoon. 

A  much  needed  Act  was  passed  in  1851  for  the  'Well- 
ordering  of  Common  Lodging  Houses ;  and  in  the  same  ses- 
sion one  for  encouraging  the  establishment  of  such  houses 
of  a  snperior  kind.  These  Acts  did  not  vppLy  to  the 
Metropolis  or  to  Scotland.  Hie  loimer  of  these  Acts  was 
much  improved,  and  extended  to  all  common  lodging-houses, 
hy  an  adoitional  Act  in  1853.  How  much  such  a  measure 
was  required,  what  has  been  already  said  will  have  sufficed 
to  show ;  but  as  the  power  of  entry  and  of  regulation  is  still 
by  some  regarded  as  oppressive,  an  instance  or  two,  exhibiting 
in  detail  tiie  true  character  of  such  places  immediately  before 
the  passing  of  the  first  Act,  from  the  reports  of  the  superintend- 
ing inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  may  not  be  superfluous. 
Sut  we  shall  only  give  one  or  two  instances  ;  for  sn^  details, 
though  it  is  unwise  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  their  reality, 
are  too  painful  and  humiliating  to  dwell  on  ;  and  we  select 
them  not  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  where  their 
condition  is  pretty  well  understood,  but  from  smaller  places, 
where  tiieir  existence  might  hardly  be  anticipated.  In 
Bacup,  Lancashire,  Mr.  Lee  found  the  common  lodging-houses 
"  hot-beds  of  disease  and  vice.  .  .  •  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  frequently  dogs,  form  a  promiscuous  herd,  all 
■leaping  in  tiie  same  room,  from  which  every  breath  of  pure 
^r  IS  excluded.  .  .  .  Moat  of  the  lodgers  sleep  in  a  state  of 
atwolute  nudity,  and  decency,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
them,  has  long  ceased  to  le  thought  of."  In  one  house  he 
foand,  in  a  single  room,  six  beds,  m  which  were  "  4  females, 
9  males,  and  a  dog."  In  another  he  found  in  one  room  7 
beds,  containing  7  females  and  9  males.  But  bad  as  this 
seems  it  is  punty  itself  in  comparison  with  what  hab  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  countrv.  Thus  at  Cardiff  Mr. 
Rammell,  another  Superintending  Inspector,  describes  and 
myea  plans  of  a  street  (Stanley-street),  several  of  the  houses 
u  wluch  are  common  lodging^ouaea.  One,  Na  17,  is  laKwr 
than  znoit  othen  in  the  same  street.  Like  the  rest  it  has 


but  a  single  living  room,  which  is  15  feet  10  in.  long,  17  feat 
2  in.  deep,  and  8^  feet  high.  This  room  the  Superintendent 
of  Police  visited  by  Mr.  Kammell's  desire.  On  the  first  visit 
he  found  in  it  "  54  persona,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  they 
live,  eat,  and  sleep  all  in  this  one  room."  He  visited  it  again 
the  following  week  in  the  day  time,  and  "  found  45  inmates, 
but  many  more  came  in  to  uera  at  nights.  .  .  .  There  an 
no  bedsteads,  bat  all  the  lodgers  lie  on  the  ground  or  floor.  . .  , 
Each  party  had  with  them  all  their  stock,  consisting  of  heaps 
of  rags,  bones,  salt-fish,  rotten  potatoee,  and  such  things. 
The  stench  was  hardly  endurable."  Tius  living  room  opened 
into  a  small  outer  court,  in  one  comer  of  which  was  an  open 

Srivy.  On  a  third  visit,  seven  days  latw,  he  found  on  the 
oor  of  the  crowded  room  a  woman  who  had  heea  confined 
there  two  days  before.  Who  shall  say  that  ^daces  such  as 
these  did  not  need  "  well-ordering,"  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
little  infringement  on  the  owner's  right  over  his  castle  7  The 
"  well-ordeiins  **  Act  has  everywhere  operated  good  ;  and  as 
far  as  it  has  been  realised  uie  other  has  been  extremely 
beneficial. 

The  Smithfield  Market  Removal  Act  of  1851 ;  and  the 
Metropolis  Water  Supply  Act  of  1853  (by  which  the  water 
companies  taking  their  supply  from  the  Thames  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  prohibited  from  tdting 
any  water  for  such  purposes  from  any  part  of  the  Thames, 
or  its  tributary  streams  below  Teddkgton  lock),  are  suffi- 
ciently referred  to  in  the  following  article.  [Pnauo  IiiFBovn> 

UENTS,  S.  2.] 

In  1853  was  passed  an  Act  which,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  1857,  renders  it  compulsoiy  to  have  idl  furnaces  employeid 
for  manufacturing  purposes  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  furnaces  of  all  steam-boats  plying  on  the  Thames,  so 
constructed  or  altered  as  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  a  measure 
which  has  already  produced  an  appreciable  influence  on  the 
London  atmosphere.  In  the  same  year  the  I^islatun 
rendered  the  pracUce  of  vaccination  compulsorr. 

In  1854  was  enactal  the  Board  of  Health  ReconsUtntitm 
Act,  and  amendments  of  the  Metropolitan  Burials  Act,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Act,  which  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  In  1855  were  passed — an  extremely  useful  Act  for 
the  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines,  which  may  be  expected  event- 
ually to  effect  important  sanitary  improvements  in  such 
places  ;  an  Act  for  the  better  Prevention  of  Diseases,  which 
gives  the  General  Board  of  Health  additional  and  stringent 
powers  in  ca^e  of  the  recurrence  of  any  formidable  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious  disease ;  an  Act  for  the  amendment 
and  consolidation  of  previous  Nuisances  Removal  and  Dis- 
eases Prevention  Acts— of  considerable  importance,  as  in 
fact  repealing  all  previous  acts  and  more  strictly  defining  the 
powers  of  the  various  bodies  ^pointed  to  enforce  ita  pro- 
visions ;  an  Act  to  amend  the  Iaws  relating  to  the  coostruc- 
tion  of  Building  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbooriiood; 
and  an  Act  for  Facilitating  the  erectim  of  DwMling-honaas 
for  the  Labonring  Classes.  Subsequent  acts  of  a  saaitaqr 
character  have  been  chiefly  emendatoiy. 

Our  review  has  been  confined  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  greatest  progress  has  undoubtedly  been 
made.  But  in  Scotland,  by  the  very  important '  Act  to  make 
more  effectual  provision  for  regulating  the  p<diee  of  towns 
and  populous  places  in  Scotland,  and  for  paving,  dnuning, 
cleansing,  lighting,  and  improving  the  same '  (1850) ;  the 
Burial  Grounds  Act  (assimilating  the  system  to  that  of 
England),  and  the  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Erection  of  Dwelling- 
houses  for  the  Working  Classes  (1805)  ;  and  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Abatement  Act  of  1857 ;  and  in  Ireland  by  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854 ;  the  Act  to  encourage  the 
providing  of  Improved  DweUing-hoosss  for  the  Labouiing 
Classes  (known  as  the  Cottisr  Tenant's  Act),  and  the  Burial 
Grounds  Act  (similar  to  the  English  Act)  of  185&  very  much 
has  been  done  towards  pladng  those  p<Mrtiioiu  of  the  empire 
on  a  level  witii  England  in  reference  to  its  sanitary  pro- 
visions. Much  doubtless  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  and 
for  our  populous  places — indeed  sanitary  improvement  can 
but  be  regarded  as  in  its  early  stage  of  progness — but  it  is 
impossible  to  look  thus  curstmly  over  vidiat  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  last  few  yesn  without  thaiJrfnliWj  or 
forward  without  hope. 

All  that  we  have  said  has  had  reference  to  '  towns  and 
populous  places,*  and  it  is  in  them  that  sanitary  laws  are 
most  needed,  and  sanitary  legialstion  most  applicable.  The 
average  excess  of  mortality  in  town  districts  is  at  least  8  in 
the  thousand  pver  iuat  of  the  country  dutricts  <tf  Epgl^TiH- 
Yet  even  in  country  district^.ga^^v^y-^^^^|F  the 
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tUttistnr-OaiMal  In  <nw  of  hii  wloable  reports  (1866), 
''toere  fi  mom  for  immeiue  improvemontB  in  the  sanitarj 
condition  of  the  population."  And  ve  eaanot  i>erhap« 
better  conclude  a  paper  on  tbe  Poblic  Health,  in  irnich  the 
Banitarr  state  of  tne  town  population  has  bem  almost  ex- 
closiTelv  dwelt  on,  tban  hj  quoting  what  he— speaking  with 
the  uthority  derived  from  a  knowledge  nnriTalled  in  extent 
and  aecntacy  of  the  sanitary  state  of  ibe  whole  of  England 
and  Walefl — ^whilst  asserting  his  belief  that  the  mortality  of 
Enriand  ai  a  whole  ia  lower  than  that  of  any  other  country 
]n  Enrope,— eaya  of  the  sanitary  eaLdit«m  of  the  raral 
districts 

"  The  serms  of  insalnbrity  are  tnatteied  abont  in  every 
village  ;  tor  the  rational  lawa  of  health  are  violated  alike  in 
the  cottage  and  in  the  bitnhonse.  The  dwelling-houses 
sometimes  rest  on  damp  undrained  ground ;  they  lie  often  at 
the  bottom  of  pit-like  depressions  of  the  eardi,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  sides  of  the  higher  grounds,  from  whicb  the 
water  flows  away  natnrally,  and  the  decaj^ng  organic  ema- 
nations are  dispersed  and  decomposed  by  the  win^.  The 
farmhoase  is  often  close  to  the  farmyard,  on  a  low  part  of  the 
farm,  and  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  ricks,  and  trees.  In 
the  yard,  or  near  it,  the  refuse  of  the  house,  and  of  all  the 
aoimala,  is  kept  month  after  month  nndei^oing  fermentations, 
and  giving  off  noxious  v^iours.  Into  the  pond,  out  of  which 
the  cattle  drink,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  falls  that  should  find 
its  way  over  the  land.  And  it  happens  that  if  the  air  is 
stagnant  for  some  d^s,  if  the  temperature  is  high,  if  some 
sick  person  or  diseased  animal  enters  the  place  which  is 
snrronnded  by  salubrious  fields,  the  farm  becomes  a  scene  of 
saffering,  tbe  catUe  perish  by  pleuropneumonias,  the  children 
are  attacked  1^  scanatinas.  the  wife  has  low  fever,  or  the 
farmer  himseu  die^  and  his  name,  at  a  premature  age,  is 
enrolled  in  the  register  of  deaths.  Abont  6,426  English 
brmers  die  in  a  year,  and  of  them  many  are  young ;  2,605 
are  under  66  years  of  age.— In  the  dairy,  a  little  dut  spoils 
the  n^lk,  butter,  or  cheese ;  unless  the  vessels  of  the  brewery 
are  clean  the  ale  is  injured ;  and  formers  have  hence  learnt 
by  experience  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  interior  of 
their  houses.  From  them  the  taste  for  honsehold  cleanliness 
has  been  diffused  through  the  surrounding  population.  They 
have  only  to  reader  the  air  which  they  breathe  about  their 
houses  pure,  to  become,  with  those  around  them,  the  halest 
people  m  the  world. — To  place  any  of  the  new  farmhouses 
and  cottages  to  be  built  on  certain  elevations  is  the  first 
point ;  to  carry  oat  and  to  cover  with  earth  all  the  refuse  of 
the  house  and  yards  diuly  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
uunoniaj  the  inost  precions  part  of  tiie  manure,  and  at  the 
same  time  rid  the  atmosphere  of  the  &tsl  nialuia  that  snr- 
ronnds  the  farmhonseg  and  cottages  of  the  conn^.^Theee 
natteiB  well  deserve  the  attention  of  English  landed  pro- 
prietors, as  they  are  generally  mndt  better  informed  in 
sanitaiy  matters  than  their  agents,aiid  can  at  onoe  give  effect 
to  improvements  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  proprietors 
of  other  countries." 

PUBUC  IMPROVEMENTS.  The  present  article  is 
intended  to  indicate  broadly  the  progress  of  architectural 
and  other  i>ublic  works  of  an  important  character  in  the 
metropolis  since  the  publication  of  the  '  Penny  C^clopsdia,' 
uid,  though  with  less  partieolarity,  similar  progren  m  pro- 
vincial towna 

Snce  tibat  date  London  has  been  greatly  altered.  If  there 
have  bera  no  such  rapid  or  extraordmary  architectural  trans- 
formations as  in  Paris,  there  has  been  continuous  and  steady 
improvement  New  streets  have  been  opened,  and  obstruc- 
tions removed  in  many  old  streets.  New  towns  almost  of 
»o-calIed  '  villas,*  have  been  added  to  the  suburbs  on  nearly 
•very  mda.  New  parks  and  public  places  have  been  formed. 
ITie  drainage  of  the  vast  area  which  is  now  induded  witiiin 
the  metropolitan  boundaries,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
question  of  general  concernment,  and  while  the  existing 
system  has  been  greatly  improved,  a  scheme  of  metropolitan 
^™i^iage,  of  a  magnitude  nnrivalled  in  the  capitals  of  ancient 
or  modem  Europe^  by  which  the  entire  sewage  of  London 
and  its  environs  will  be  carried  some  miles  below  the  metro- 
politan limits  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  Thames,  only 
seems  to  wait  for  its  adoption  by  the  government  a  decision 
as  to  certain  subsidiary  points  on  which  the  representative 
**  -  u  ^•'^'^"'ent  and  the  pepreaentatives  of  the  London 
parishea  hold  different  opinions.  Intra-mnral  interment  has 
been  declared  illegal,  and  nnmwous  convenient  cemeteries, 
aame  of  them  of  great  extent,  have  been  formed  at  a  due 
distance  fnm  thellty.    The  wate^^^Ipply  has  been  in- 


creased and  purified ;  and  many  other  wnitaiy  lofbniu  IiETe 
been  aceomplislud.  New  mosmnis  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  a  national  character  have  been  established. 

A  vast  legislative  palaoe  has  been  reared  ;  a  new  Royal  Ex- 
change, numerous  chnrches  and  chapels,  and  many  other 
public  buildings  of  considerable  siae  and  costliness,  aa  well 
as  many  great  oommereial  works,  have  been  constructed ; 
and  street  architecture  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  cha- 
racter and  consequence.  And  in  all  these  matten  the  lar^ 
provincial  towns  have  in  their  proportions  kept  pftco  with 
the  metropolis.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  assert  that  more  and  greater  public  works  have  baea 
constructed,  and  more  pablic  improvements  have  been 
effected  during  the  laat  twenty  years,  than  during  any  pre- 
vious hundred  years. 

Ifew  8tneU. — The  new  streets  in  tiie  metiopolia  have 
added  much  to  the  public  convanirace,  and  greatly  im|namd 
thd  appearanee  of  certain  quarters;  Imt  much  mora 
have  Men  easily  accomplished  had  the  improvements  mna 
carried  out  as  part  of  a  well-considerod  general  plan,  instead 
of  being  disconnected  and  local  expedienta.  In  the  (Sty, 
however,  something  like  a  general  plan  has  been  observed. 
The  erection  of  the  new  London  Bnoge  led  to  the  formatiM 
of  new  lines  of  approach,  and  tbe  inning  of  these  sbowed 
the  necessity  of  stilt  greater  changes ;  and  the  civic  anthoritiM 
have  since  kept  that  necessity  itMdily  in  new.  The  nwc' 
tion  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange  afforded  an  opportuoily  for 
opening  the  area  surrounding  that  building.  By  the  removal 
of  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street,  and  the  houses  westwaid 
to  St.  Paul's,  an  excellent  street — New  Cannon  Street — has 
been  formed  from  King  William  Street  to  the  east  side  SL 
Paurs  Churchyard,  lliis  street  has  been  for  the  most  part 
lined  with  large  and  lofty  wsnbonses,  many  of  them  of  con- 
siderable arehiteotnral  preteoaioa:  it  is  gnatly  to  bo  hoped 
that  the  corporation  will  not  ^ow  tbe  tSa  view  of  St.  Pknl^ 
Cathedral  opened  by  New  Camuffi  fitleel  to  be  obstructed  by 
the  erection  of  a  building  on  ibe  tTiaagnlar  apace  at  present 
left  unoccupied  at  the  north-western  comer  of  new 
street  To  render  New  Cannon  Street  as  serviceable  for 
traffic  as  from  its  width  and  position  it  oug^t  to  be,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  try  extennve  alterations  in  tbe  ana 
snrroundin^  St  Paul's  Cathedral — and  such  alterations  an 
equally  desirable  for  tiie  architectural  efftict  of  that  edifice. 
Another,  though  less  important  new  line  of  thoroughfare,  is 
Gresham  Street,  extending  from  Lothbury  to  the  Post  Office. 
More  recently  a  wide  street  has  been  formed  as  a  oontinoatio& 
northward  of  Farringdon  Street.  It  is  called  Victoria  Street, 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  Holbom  Hill  to  CleriMswcU 
Workhonse.  It  passes  through  a  vvcf  poor  nti^bondiood, 
and  as  yet  no  buildings  have  bean  erected  along  it. 

Bevond  the  limits  of  the*  Ci^,*  the  fint  plaice  amo^  fte 
new  Unes  of  street  must  be  assinied  to  New  Oxfiwd  Stiee^ 
which  connects  Holbom  with  Oxford  Street  1^  a  atrsig^ 
and  wide  road,  which  passes  to  the  norft  of  the  old  mtaa 
and  circuitous  way  by  St.  Giles's  Church.  On  the  north 
side  of  New  Oxford  Street  a  few  good  houses  have  been 
built,  but  much  less  has  been  done  for  the  architectnrsl 
aspect  of  the  street  than  could  have  been  wished.  In  the 
same  vicinity  Endell  Steeet  has  opened  a  w»-  from  Lom 
Acre  to  Bloomsbuiy,  and  thus  formed  a  tolerably  biw 
though  somewhat  awkward  and  indirect  thoroudifitte  fnm 
the  Strand  by  Waterloo  Bridge  to  New  Ojffiwd  Stzert 
and  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Cranboume  Street  at  tht 
west  end  of  Loog  Acre  and  New  Coventry  Street,  between 
Leicester  Square  and  Coventry  Street,  have  in  like  manntr 
afibrded  a  somewhat  better  outlet  eastwud  tnm  Piccadilly, 
but  farther  improvement  is  still  greatly  aee<fed  ia  that 
quarter.  At  Westmittster  a  fine  une  of  road  haa  been 
formed  from  the  Abb^  to  Pimlico,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
ranains  uncovered  with  buildings ;  ^  peewA  only  a  few  bloda 
of  lofty  houses,  intended  to  be  let  out  in  flats,  hare  bees 
built,  and  of  these  the  lai^r  part  are  unlet  or  nafin^hed— 
the  system  of  separate  floors,  or  flats,  appearing  to  be  by  im 
means  congenial  to  English  tastes  or  nabita  At  Pimliee 
considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  by  theremoni 
of  the  large  mass  of  houses  about  Bockingbam  Gate  wbiA 
formed  so  great  an  obsti'uction  to  the  road-way,  and  so  u»- 
aightiy  an  appendage  to  the  royal  abode,  the  groan  da  of  vbiA 
have  thus  been  somewhat  extended  ;  and  at  Chelsea  by  the 
coiitinnaliou  of  Sloane  Street,  and  by  the  formation  of  sonu 
streets  u  approaches  to  the  new  anui^uion  biictee.  At  tbe 
east-end  of  London  tb%^;^l?!^pi<ftP^V^  stieet 
is  oie  called  CommerciarSinav  extwou^  fha^WkiteChapel 
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Htfh  BtrMt  (opponte  Leman  Stroat)  to  Spitalfields  Chmcb, 
vbenM  it  is  continaed  by  New  Commercial  Street  to  Shon- 
dibofa,  near  tW  tanoinaa  of  the  Eastern  CouQties  Kailwa7; 
thai,  with  certain  improvements  at  the  other  extremity, 
opeoiog  a  direct  thoronghfara  from  the  Londoa  Docks  to 
Shoreditoh.  A  new  line  of  street  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,  from  High  Street  Southwark  to  the  Waterloo  Boad, 
and  others  on  the  Middlesex  side  have  been  approved  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  the  execution  of  neither 
of  them  has  been  oommenced. 

Poriv.— The  oldest  of  the  new  i^ks  is  Vtetoria  Pmri^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  London,  which  was  eonunenmd  in 
1848.  Its  area  ia  about  S90  aeres ;  it  stretcbaa  east  and 
w«rt  from  Bethnal  Orean  to  HackneyWicfc,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Daoketfs  Canal.  Victoria  Park  was  laid 
out  with  more  regard  perhaps  to  ccoivenience  than  to  pie* 
toiesqne  offset,  but  it  is  yearly  increasing  in  attractiTenau 
as  the  treea  with  which  it  is  planted  ifiorease  in  site  and 
vigDor.  A  portion  of  this  park  has  been  appropriated  as  a 
free  oiioket  and  play-ground,  and  a  free  fymnasiom  has  also 
bean  formed— both  of  which  have  proved,  as  well  as  the 
park  itself,  invaluable  sonrces  of  enjoyment  to  the  poorer 
daaaes  of  the  extreme  east  of  London.  BatUrtta  Pari, 
occupying  the  marshy  ttaot  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  of  which  the  notorious  Red  House  may  be  taken  as 
the  centre,  was  commenced,  after  much  delay,  in  1664,  and 
was  thrown  open  in  1867.  The  worka  here  wve  been  of  a 
nuwe  ornamental  character  than  in  Victona  Park,  and  alto- 
gethar  it  ahwady  weara  mnch  more  the  aspect  <rf  a  plswore- 
nonnd.  Ita  area  is  abont  equal  to  that  of  Kensington 
Oai^ni.  It  oontuns  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental  water ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  park  is  set  apart  as  a  sort  of  ^den,  and 
well  stodud  with  shrubs  and  flowers  {  4  noble  river  wpla- 
nade,  120  feet  wide,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  park ; 
And  the  park  Itself  is  well  provided  with  broad  walks  and 
convenient  approaches.  A  handsome  sospension-bridge  gives 
the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea  ready  access  to  the  parlc.  As  in 
Yieton*  Park,  it  is  proposed  to  build  villa  residences  along 
its  borders.  Like  Victoria  Park,  it  has  provided  an  agree- 
able and  muoh-needed  place  of  open-ur  recreation  to  a  very 
poor  and  densely  popalated  locality,  Ita  total  cost  has  been 
aboat  313,000/.  Kennington  Common,  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  a  very  disreputable  state,  has  by  govem- 
nont  assistance  been  enoloaea  and  pilantw.  It  has  been 
arawwhat  absudly  dipufied  with  the  title  of  iCeimimgtoti 
JPwif  bat,  tboush  it  has  no  claim  to  such  a  designation,  it 
ibnna  an  agreeable  pleasnre-gronnd.  The  model  cottages 
erected  by  Prince  Aloart  near  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1861,  have  been  re-erected  as  an  entrance  lodge  to  Kenning- 
ton Park.  Primrote  HiU  has  also  been  secured  for  public 
ju/it,  and  a  level  pieoe  of  ground  at  its  foot  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  play-ground.  As  in  Victoria  Park  a  gymnasium 
has  been  formed  here,  and  ia  much  resorted  to  daring  the 
season.  An  Act  has  been  obt^ned  for  the  formation  of  a 
park  between  Higfabaiy  and  Stoke  Newiogton  to  be  called 
Finabury  Park,  but  its  construction  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced (May,  1868).  Another  park  has  been  projected  for 
tlie  use  oi  the  inhabitants  of  the  sonth-eastera  extremity  of 
the  metropolis,  to  be  femed  in  the  meadows  between 
Botheihithe  ana  Deptfoid }  bnt  it  ia  at  present  only  a  project. 
In  the  cdd  parks  many  improvement*  have  been  made  by 
hettor  draining,  the  formation  of  new  walks,  the  erection 
of  new  lodges  and  giUes,  the  addition  of  numenms  -seats, 
be.  The  most  extensive  improvements  have  been  perhaps 
effeotad  in  St.  James's  Pai^,  where  a  new  broad  entranoe 
haa  been  made  between  Marlborough  House  and  8L  James's 
Palace,  and  in  a  line  with  it  a  snspension-bridse  for  foot 
passengera  (by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  bri^,  however)  haa  been  thrown  across  the  ornamental 
water,  new  approaches  being  at  the  same  time  fanned  on 
the  other  aide.  The  lake  haa  also  been  cleared,  and  a  new 
bottom  constructed  of  thick  concrete,  thereby  at  once  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  cleansing  the  water,  and  affording 
greater  safety  for  akaten. 

^raA«teeter«.— The  moat  important  faallding  ereeled  in 
London  dazing  the  period  of  wlush  we  are  tieatingwthe 
most  important  indeed  which  haa  bent  erected  in  umdon 
dnca  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — is  the -new  Palace  at  Weatmtnater. 
The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
16th  of  October  1834.  In  Jaly  1636  the  government 
advertised  an  open  competition  for  a  new  building  in  the 
'Oothie  or  Bliaabethan  sUle.'  Ninrty-seven  designs,  eom- 
piiring  above  aleren  hvnoired  dnwlii||B,wei«  aei^  tn,aiid  the 


Conunianoners  who  had  bean  mnointed  to  adj  adioate,  dedded 
in  favour  of  a  design  by  Mr.  Charles  Bury,  B.A.,  then  best 
known  as  the  architect  of  the  Travellera*  and  fieferm  Clnb* 
Houses.  After  the  usual  preliminary  inqniries  Mr.  Bury 
was  iofitmctsd  to  carry  out  hia  design.  The  first  portion  of 
the  works  nndertaken  was  the  river  wall,  which  was  oen- 
atmcted  by  means  of  a  oo£br  dam,  under  the  joint  super* 
intendence  of  the  architect  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  oelebnUed 
civil  en^iinew.  On  the  completion  of  the  river  wall,  the 
foundations  of  the  building  having  been  simultaaeouily 
proceeded  with,  the  first  atone  of  the  building  was  lai(^ 
without  4ny  oeremouy,  by  the  nrehiteet^  wife,  April  87, 184a 
From  this  tine  the  worka  have  been  pioseouted  with  only 
such  intermptunis  aa  ware  aweaBitated  by  the  anxwUnuait 
and  pioceedu^  of  cominitteea  of  the  two  Hoaiea  of  Vw 
liament,  royal  and  parlianwitvy  eommisnons,  oommisaioBeia 
of  works,  ventilation  -diraoton,  and  other  prineipel  and  aub- 
ordinata  authorities,  and  the  alten^twa  they  lU  diffinuit 
times  made  in  the  plana  of  the  aiehitect  and  of  each  other. 
The  House  of  Pern,  with  ita  libraries  and  offices,  was 
opened  on  the  16th  ef  April  1647.  The  House  of  CDmmons, 
with  its  offices,  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  Febniuy  1662; 
and  on  the  same  day  all  the  public  entianoss,  the  giest 
Central  Hall,  and  St.  Stepfaen'a  Hall,  were  thrown  open- 
all,  like  the  laying  of  the  first  atone,  being  done  without  any 
public  ceremony :  bat  about  the  same  time  the  arehileet  was 
knighted.  "Sinoa  that  time,"  says  the  arcbiteot's  son, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bany,  (in  a  p^tex  deBer^)tive  pf  Uie  new  paliio^ 
read  before  thefiml  Institute  of  British  Arehitaots,  Feh.  1, 
1868,  and  of  wbien,  aa  it  may  be  regarded  aa  aemi-effieial, 
we  have  made  free  nae)  most  of  the  rMoaining  pwtiona  of 
the  edifice  have  been  completed,  and  at  this  monunt  very 
little  remains  to  be  done.  Th^  Speaker's  Hoose  is  aU  but 
finished,  and  will  be  oeonpied  after  £ast«r.  The  reeideacaa 
in  the  south  wing  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months,  and 
before  long  the  main  towers,  the  royal  gallery,  and  the  royal 
staircase  will  be  ready  for  occupation,  so  that  by  the  close  of 
the  year  the  present  works  at  the  new  palaoe  will  be  bron^ 
to  a  olose.  Muoh  haa  been  said,"  continues  Mr.  Barry, 
"  abont  the  time  the  edifice  has  taken  to  construct,  .  .  .  bnt 
when  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  have  beeet  the  woi^ 
are  duly  oonsiderad,  and  it  is  home  in  mind  that  the  piAlic 
business  of  the  country  has  never  been  interrupted  fox  ui 
hour,  but  has  ^waya  pnissssed  temporary  accommodation  en 
the  site,  which  has  only  been  handed  ovn  ^ecameal  to  thn 
bnilders— architects,  at  any  rate,  will  .  not  think  the  tuna 
that  has  elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  first  stme  in 
1840,  and  the  completion  of  the  building  in  1668,  haa  not 
something  to  ahow  in  the  work  that  has  been  done."  In 
this  we  quite  agree  with  the  writer.  Whatever  else  there 
may  he  to  complain  of,  the  time  that  has  bean  spent  on  the 
bnildingt  ,tiie  extwt,  charaoter,  and  oomplexity  of  the 
works,  evffii  had  there  been  no  extraneoua  hindraacee,  would 
have  amply  explained  and  justified ;  indeed  it  ia  probable 
that  no  other  building  at  all  approadiing  it  in  aixa,  solidity 
of  construction,  and  richness  and  extant  of  ornamentation, 
has  ever  been  erected  In  anything  like  so  short  a  time. 

The  style  of  axchitectnie  adopted  for  the  new  palace  ia 
that  commonly  known  as  the  perpendicular  Oothie  <tf  the 
reign  of- Henry  VII.,  but  that  tATfia  is  ehiefiy  known  from 
the  eeclesiastioal  and  coUeeiate  buildings  elected  in  iv  abont 
the  reign  of  lhat  monarch,  whereaa  the  architect  himself 
says  of  the  new  palace,  "  it  has  been  my  um  to  avoid  the 
ecclesiastical,  collwiate,  castellated,  and  domestic  styles,  and 
to  select  that  which  I  oonsider  better  suited  to  the  pecnliar 
apinrapiiation  of  the  buildings."  The  east,  or  river  fnmt, 
which  atretchag  along  the  Thamu  a  length  of  upwards  of 
900  feet,  and  contains  the  Ubrwies  and  committes-rooms,  waa 
the  first  portion  of  the  exterior  completed.  Of  this  fat^ade 
the  central  portion  ia  a  story  higher  than  the  rest,  uid  two 
towers  with  nigh  roofs  flank  each  extremity.  Except  that 
the  end  towers  project  somewhat,  the  river  front  is  not  only 
uniform  in  character  bnt  nnbioken  by  projecting  or  receding 
parts, "  reliance  behig  plaeed,"  laya  Mr.  Biny.  ^on  breaking 
up  the  sk^-line  to  avuia  mnuftonT.*  Throi^^ont  this  fkon^ 
as  indeed  with  acanely  aa  esce]ption  tbroaghont  the  bnildiiv, 
the  wall-enrface  is  coveted  with  panellmg  and  profhsefy 
enriched  with  carving.  "  The  carving  between  the  stories  e( 
the  river  front  waa  intended  aa  a  record  in  stone  of  English 
history.  Thera  are  thirty-five  baya  exclusive  of  tiie  two  oriel 
bays ;  each  of  theee  thir^-five  baya  contains  the  arms  ef  an 
English  sovereign,  bednoing  with  WiUitm  I-  ending 
With  WilUam  IV.  The  oriel  b^ra  bear^he  p^«*«n^  Bot^ 
Digitized  byVJ*^  ^c^'^ 
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Anni  of  Bngbuid,  vifh  tbe  motb^  *  Vietoria  Begina  felidter 
regomn.*^  Exunined  eloaely  the  sAct  is  extremely  rich, 
^ongh  eomeirint  monotoiunu ;  bnt  the  enrichment  is  almost 
entirely  loet  when  the  ftfade  is  looked  at  from  a  snffiident 
distance  to  be  viewed-  as  a  T^ole,  and  this  is  almost  neces- 
sarily the  cue  as,  being  tamed  to  the  east,  it  is  nerer  varied 
orinTigorated  by  the  play  of  light  and  shadow.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret  that,  by  the  adoption  of  bold  breaks  in 
the  ootline,  a  more  pictnresqae  combination  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  river. 

The  western  front  is  moch  more  varied,  and  promises  to 
be  mndi  more  satisfactory.  Bnt  for  its  fall  effect  it  must 
wait  for  the  removal  of  the  present  most  unsightly  law- 
conrts,  and  the  completion  of  Uie  architect's  design  by  the 
erection  of  the  great  poblic  entrance  gateway  with  flanking 
tnrreti  at  the  comer  of  Vaiuoa  Yard.  The  great  feature  of 
tUB  trwat  is  tbe  Victoria  Tower,  which  occaiaea  Um  south- 
western  extremity  of  the  building.  Thk  magnificent  strno- 
tnre  is  70  feet  square,  and  rises  to  an  altitude  of  345  feet  to 
Ae  top  of  the  tnrrets,  bang  the  loftieet  tower  in  existence. 
It  fonns  the  royal  entrance  to  the  palace,  the  basemait  being 
a  noble  arch  60  feet  high  and  23  feet  wide,  under  which  the 
royal  carriage  passes.  Triple  windows  of  very  rich  and 
b«tntifal  design  occupy  the  chief  wall-space  of  the  two 
principal  stories.  The  entire  unpierced  wall-snrfoce  of  this 
vast  tower  is  covered  with  panelling,  vrith  canopied  niches 
contaioing  statues  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and  vrith  the 
arms  and  supporters  of  the  different  sovereigns.  A  pierced 
parapet  16  feet  high  terminates  the  walls.  Four  tnrrets  rise 
from  the  angles  to  a  height  of  86  fiaet  above  tbe  oomice. 
From  tbe  sammii  of  the  roof  viU  float  on  state  oceanona  tiie 
n^al  standard ;  and  the  scale  on  which  the  whole  is  eoa- 
trrrad  may  he  conceived  from  the  statwoent  that  the  Sag- 
■taff  vrill  be  **  of  rolled  sheet  iron  fltmly  bolted  t(^ther, 
110  feet  long,  3  feet  in  diameter  at  tiie  base,  and  weighing 
between  16  and  18  tons,"  while  tiia  flag,  which  will  be 
(SO  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  will  have  to  be  hoisted  to 
its  place  by  machinery.  Tbe  Victoria  Tower  may  fairly  rank 
with  the  very  finest  tower  of  mediaeval  date  for  beauty  and 
grandeur  as  well  as  for  mere  sise.  Two  other  towers  form 
equally  important  features  in  the  design — the  Central  Tower, 
less  lofty  in  itself  than  the  Victoria  Tower,  but  surmounled  with 
a  light  and  elegant  spire,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
300  feet,  in  many  points  of  view  grouping  admirably  with 
the  main  features  of  the  palace ;  and  the  Clock  Tower  at  the 
north-western  aaglei  by  Biidginstreet,  which  though  little 
lower  than  tho  Vietoria  Tovrar,  ia  mwm  leu  onate,  it  being 
the  arehiteet^  ol^eet  "in  designing  thla  tower  to  make  the 
clock  tho  [ffedonunant  fieataie :  all  dse  waa  to  be  pedestal  or 
roof.'* 

In  the  interior,  the  chief  interest  of  course  centres  on  the 
'  Houses  of  Parliament.'  These  are  placed  pretty  nearly  in 
the  midst  of  the  building.  In  the  very  centra  is  the  Qentrsl 
Hall,  a  noble  octagonal  uiamber  covered  by  a  stone  groined 
roof  70  feet  in  span,  which  forms  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Central  Tower.  From  this  hall  a  corridor  and  lobby  on  the 
south  lead  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  similar  corndor  and 
lobby  on  the  north  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
of  Peers,  as  the  chamber  in  which  the  sovereign  delivers  the 
ioteI  nteech  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  aa  vrall  aa  tbe  men^wrs  of  the  diploautie 
corps  and  of  the  royal  household,  is  the  larger  and  more 
mlertdidly  fitted  apartment  Bnt  knowing  ita  purpose,  tbe 
first  emotion  of  the  stnmger  is  nsoally  snrpriso  at  its  appa- 
rent smallness.  Its  proportions  are— length  90  feet,  breath 
and  height  4S  feet,  it  has  six  windows,  filled  wiUi  stained 
glass,  on  the  east,  and  the  tame  number  on  the  west  side, 
and  three  compartments  corresponding  to  them  in  shape,  bnt 
filled  with  paintings  in  fresco,  at  the  south,  or  throne  end, 
and  three  similarly  diafied  and  gilded  comvartments  at  the 
north,  or  bar  end.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  divided  by  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  beams  into  18  compartments,  which 
are  subdivided  into  panels,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  wall 
panels,  an  richly  |^It  and  omblazoned ;  indeed  every  portion 
tif  the  waU-sni&ee  which  is  not  occupied  by  carved  work  or 
statuary,  is  deoeiated  with  gilding  n  colonr ;  and  in  rwpect 
of  its  deoontion  the  xoran  is  foonbly  the  most  alaborato  and 
gorgeous  which  has  been  constructed  since  the  decline  of 
mediieval  architectnre.  The  House  of  Cnnmons  is  69  feet 
lon^,  46  feet  broad,  and  44  feet  td  the  centre  of  the  {msent 
ceiling,  the  original  ceiling  being  concealed  bv  one  of  a 
different  fram,  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  acoustic 
defects.  la  duuMtoE  this  apartnuat  bean  a  gaaoial  leson- 


blanoe  to  ib»  House  of  Lords,  bat  it  is  nash  Ian  tmti. 
Still  Bure  than  that  room,  it  wean  a  okse  end  eoafioei 

appearance.  Indeed,  thoo^  capacioos  enough  for  ofd^nnj 
occasions,  it  is  incapable  of  containiiu;  the  entire  body  ct 
members  in  their  proper  places,  while  wo  acconuaodation  fv 
strangera  is  almost  ludicrously  insufficient,  persona  who  hm 
obtained  the  necessary  tickets  of  admiauon  beuig  under  thg 
necessity,  on  a  debate  of  any  importance,  of  being  iu  attend- 
ance houn  before  the  time  for  opening  the  doors  in  order  ts 
have  a  chance  of  gaining  admisnon  to  the  gsUaiy.  Modaa 
architects  have  too  often  designed  their  buildings  with  srinr 
rather  to  certain  architectnnJ  effects,  or  to  the  exigencies  of 
some  particular]  order  or  style,  than  to  their  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erectwl ;  but  ntij 
has  there  been  so  remarkable  an  iastance  aa  this,  whne  t» 
House  of  Commons—the  very  heart  and  ontn  of  k^ilttia 
— ^is,  in  a  legislative  palace  covering  an  am  M  some  odtt 
acres  and  CMting  npwarda  of  two  millioBs  stsrliiw,  pnmil 
with  a  ehambw  too  small  to  hold  all  tbe  jnsmnR,ntM 
ill-adapted  for  its  object  that  the  members  can  with  diffieBltf 
hear  each  other  speak,  and  the  public  reporters  have  coi- 
stantly  to  note  tluit  "the  hoiL  member  was  quite  iosa^ 
in  the  galUiy."  The  room  is  however  a  very  nandaome  m, 
though  less  handsome  than  before  the  alterations :  and  fur 
its  nulty  form  and  insufficieut  size  the  architect  is  said  to  ba 
not  to  blame,  the  shape  and  proportions  having  been  impoMd 
upon  him  by  the  instmotiona  of  his  employers. 

Connected  with  the  houses  are  libraries  for  Lordi  iid 
Commons,  conference  rooms,  nineteen  conunittse  roooa 
(admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose),  refinshment  rooms,  &e. ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  singnlar  conwrii- 
nets  of  arrangemont  wfaidi  modem  appliances  permit,  tliita 
aU  the  rooms  lesortad  to  1^  the  Baembwa  of  the  CommuabiUi 
are  fixed,  which  an  connected  vrith  a  galvanio  battaj,  "m 
tiiat  the  principal  doorkeeper  is  enabled  to  make  contact  asd 
ring  all  the  bells  at  once,  by  pressing  his  hand  on  abntl«i 
attached  to  the  arm  of  a  chair,"  and  thus  announce  to  the 
inmates  of  some  thirty  nxHus  that  a  division  is  about  to  take 
place.  These  rooms  where  the  busineas  of  the  conntiy  ii 
carried  on  are  spproached  and  connected  by  nomerona  cotii- 
dors — some  of  extreme  richness  and  splendour,  and  all  WJ 
effective  architecturally.  The  old  Westminster  Hall  bti 
been  preaerved  and  worked  into  tbe  edifice,  to  which  it  tena 
as  the  grand  public  entrance,  and  now  opens  at  its  noithm 
end  into  a  remaricably  fine  vestibule  and  a  splendid  apartmoit 
designated  respectively  St.  St^en's  Porch  and  Hdl  ^ 
old  crypt  of  St.  StepMos  ia  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  Him<f 
Commoru.  A  royal  robing  room  of  singour  nagnifice&ee  im 
been  provided  by  tho  state  entrance,  arid  from  it  her  Usji^ 
passes  through  the  Boyal  Gallery — another  stately  (hambe^- 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker's  House,  with  its  ooUe 
reception  rooms,  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  stnicton,aDd 
there  are  seventeen  oth«:  official  residences  in  the  bnilding- 

Of  the  fine  arts  decorati<ms  which  have  been  em^lojed 
with  a  liberality  unknown  in  any  other  English  sdilicfl  n 
must  be  content  to  borrow  Mr.  Barn's  brief  sDmmair: 
"  Frescoes  have  been  painted  in  the  House  of  Lotdi  vj 
Messrs.  Dyoe,  Cope,  Maclise,  and  Horsley.  In  the  srhk 
waiting  hall,  rivef  front,  by  Messrs,  Cope,  Watts,  HeilMl, 
Horaley,  Tenniel,  and  Amutage.  The  Queen's  roluog  i«e 
ia  now  in  the  handi  of  Mr.  Oyc^  and  the  Pesn'  nbinjirooB 
is  committed  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hr.  Ward  is  also  ei^agid  os 
a  series  of  pictures  for  the  conidon  leading  from  tbe  centnl 
hall,  some  of  which  have  already  bow  rahibited.  Bnnn 
statues  have  been  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  Home 
Lords  by  Messrs.  J.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Thomas,  MacDonll, 
Woodington,  Timbrell,  Westmacott,  Thoroycroft,  Thni^ 
and  Ritchie.  I^rge  white  marble  statues  have  also  bea 
erected  in  St  Stephen's  Hall  by  Messrs.  Foley,  Bell,  ManhiU, 
MacDowell,  Baily  and  Carew ;  "  a  colossal  marble  group  •» 
her  Majesty,  by  Oibson,  in  the  prince's  chamber;  aodUr. 
Maclise  is  engaged  in  painting  the  walls  of  the  royal  gallOT' 
The  whole  of  the  statues  and  carving  of  the  exterior,  «sn 
executed  by  and  under  tiie  superintuidence  of  Mr.  ThoiiM; 
the  wood  carving  of  the  interior,  the  brass  fittings  s^  ^ 
fiimiture,  under  Uie  sopaintendraoe  <tf  tbe  late  '^'•.'^ 
Foeitt,  which  mi^  aeoonnt  fur  dieir  ueeasiTely  eccUsisi&w 
and  mediaval  character.  "  Tho  total  coat  of  the  strucfoieqiu 
Febmaiy  1B66,  asferasthe  architect  is  concerned,  hai  been 
1,768,978/.  8*.  Irf."  (Barry).  The  entire  expeoditurs  hts,  how- 
over,  probably  already  reached  two  millions.  And  this  expei>- 
ditonhas not  been  ill-bestovred.  In  mora  extent  the boil^ii^ 
iaonaofflie  moit  qwdons  of  |tioflem  atrnduas, comos 
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aa  it  does  ah  area  of  upwards  of  eight  acres,  and  compriBuig 
eleven  hundred  apartmenti,  above  a  himdrad  stoiFcaaes  (some 
of  them  ct  grand  proportitms),  and  more  than  two  nulet  of 
conidon  aiKt  passages ;  while  as  a  specimeii  of  constmetiTe 
•kill  it  is  ID  the  hi^est  d^ree  hononnble  to  the  architect 
and  to  the  eoontry.  We  have  spoken  finely  of  what  we 
regard  as  its  defects  as  a  work  of  ait,  bnt  we  gladly  record  onr 
eonvietioa  that,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  by  £u  the  most  ntia- 
faetory,  as  well  as  the  most  magni^cent  grei^  public  boilding 
-whiefa  has  doring  the  present  or  the  last  cMitmy  beoi  erected 
in  England,  and  we  bielieve  it  to  be  the  finest  whidt  daring 
the  same  period  has  been  erected  in  any  part  of  Enrope. 

A  year  or  two  back  it  appeared  likely  that  another  boild- 
ing, or  series  of  bnildings,  would  be  erected  in  contiguity 
wi  til  the  hew  palace,  and  worthy  of  that  edifice,  the  government 
having  in  1856  offered  premiums  to  the  unoont  of  60001.  to 
the  architects  of  ^  nations,  without  reatrictiii^  them  as  to 
style  or  coat,  for  a  block  plan  which  shoold  exhibit "  the  bnt 
scheme  for  the  ccmcentr^n  of  the  principal  Government 
Offices,  on  aiite  lying  between  Whitduuland  the  New  Palace 
at  Westnunster ;  and  also  dengns  {at  two  bnildings  which 
her  Majesty's  Qmmment  have  determined  to  erect  forthwith, 
as  parts  of  andi  seBeral  scheme, — one  for  the  department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  FOTeign  A^n,  the  other  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War."  By  the  specified  time  218 
designs,  embracing  nearly  2000  drawings,  were  sent  in,  and 
17  of  them,  by  French  and  Oeiman  as  well  as  British  archi- 
tects, received  the  promised  premiams.  The  premiated 
bloek-pluis  proposed  the  most  extensive,  and  in  fact  imprac- 
ticable, re-arrangements  of  the  site :  the  designs  extremely 
magDificent  but  quite  practicable  bnildings.  On  all  hands  it 
was  allowed  that  the  successfol  (and  some  of  the  unaaccessf nl) 
architects  had  displayed  a  very  nnusaal  amount  of  profes- 
aional  knowledge,  taste,  and  power ;  and  that  the  competition 
was  by  iar  the  most  raccessfut  of  any  of  recent  years.  In 
the  Houae<tf  Commoiu,  however,  there  appeared  a  very  natural 
dinndination  to  jtroyide  at  once  funds  for  so  large  and  costly 
a  scheme,  and  without  any  public  intimation,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have  east  aside  the  designs  which  they  bad  induced 
the  profession  to  prepare  on  the  unpHed  understanding  that 
the  work  should  be  given  to  the  snccesafol  coEnietitors,  and 
in  ipite  of  die  «U!nest  protest  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  as  com- 
missioner of  public  buildings,  directed  a  non-competing  archi- 
tect to  design  a  new  War  Office  on  a  more  limited  scale. 
Happily  the  transaction  has  been  made  public  before  the 
works  have  been  actually  commenced,  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith  can  be  persisted  in. 
now  that  its  real  character  is  understood.  We  therefore  still 
have  hope  that  whatever  be  the  siie  and  character  of  the 
hoildin^  decided  on,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  premiated 
oompetitois  to  prepare  new  dengns,  and  to  saperintend  their 
execntion  onless  they  be  found  nnsoitabla. 

Next  to  tiie  new  palace  at  Westminster^  the  moat  import 
taot  recent  architectural  work  is  the  British  Hnsenm,  of 
which  the  architect  was  Sir  Robert  Smi^e  B^.  This  build- 
ing waa  in  progress  when  the  article  London  was  written : 
and  the  portico  waa  completed  in  April  1847 ;  it  was  not 
however  opened  throughout  till  1851.  The  building  itself  is 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  example  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Orecian  Ionic  order,  and  the  extcoior  has  a  cwtain  monu- 
mental grandeur  of  character  not  inappropriate  to  its  purpose. 
The  interior  few  have  been  found  to  admire,  either  nsthe- 
tic^y  or  for  its  adaptation  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Even  before  it  was  completoi  it  was  found  to  be 
too  confined  in  n»,  and  not  sufficiently  dastic  in  phu  for  its 
purpose.  As  early  as  March,  1837,  m  an  article  on  *  The 
New  Building  at  the  British  Museum,*  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Mechanics  Magamie,*  vol.  xxvi.  p.  45,  the  question  how 
heat  to  obtain  more  room  than  the  new  buildings  would 
afford,  was  discussed,  and  it  was  pointed  ont  that  "  the  space 
thns  unfortunately  wasted  [by  the  great  inner  quadrangle] 
wonld  hare  provided  accommodation  for  the  whole  library, 
much  superior  to  what  is  now  proposed  to  afford  it.  A 
reading-room  of  ample  dimensions  might  have  stood  in  the 
centre,  and  been  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  galleries  for 
the  books,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  lighted  from 
the  top:"  and  the  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  (now  one  of 
the  superior  officers  of  the  Museum  Libnuy),  goes  on  to  show 
in  detail  the  manv  advantages  which  this  arrangement  poe- 
■esaes  over  Sir  Robert  Smirke's  anangements  for  the  Hlnsry 
and  reading-room  in  the  new  buildinf^  Bnt  as  so  much  care 
and  money  had  been  expended  on  the  arehitaetnral  featurea 
of  the  great  qaadrangle  "that  it  might  aaem  haibMooa  to 


prwose  filling  up  the  space,"  Mr.  Watts  su^ests  as  another, 
ana  fwrhaps  more  practicable  plan,  for  obtaiomg  the  requisite 
additioaalroom,  to  remove  one  side  of  Montague  Street  and 
M<HLtague  Place  and  make  an  extension  of  the  building  on 
the  esstem  and  noctheni  sides,  on  a  grud  scale,  the  works 
to  be  executed  "  as  occanon  shall  arise.'*  This  latter  plan 
is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  officially  proposed  to  the 
Treasnry  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  Trustees  in  March 
1848,  but  first  made  public  in  the  Reports  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  1862  (except  that  Mr.  Watts  proposed  to  afford 
accommodation  to  the  chief  learned  societies,  on  condition  of 
their  collections  being  opened  to  the  Museum  visitors) ;  as 
the  former  is  in  principle  the  plan  which  was  proposed  on 
the  rejection  of  the  other  in  1852,  and  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  new  Reading  Room.  Some  years  later  M^. 
Hawkins  of  the  antiquarian  deportment  in  the  British 
Museum  proposed  to  erect  a  Board-room  for  the  trustees, 
with  studuB  for  the  chiefs  of  departments,  offices  for  clerka, 
&c.,in  the  centre  <tf  the  Qnadraagle,  connecting  them  by  corri- 
dors with  the  gidlniea  ia  the  building  itself.  Hr.  Heddng, 
the  first  pTofeuional  architect  who  appears  to  have  taken 
up  the  subject— laid  before  the  Commisaion  of  Inquiry  into 
the  constitution  of  the  firiti^  Museum  in  1848,  and  heiore 
the  Museum  Trustees  in  November  1849,  a  plan  for  erecting 
within  the  quadrangle  a  modified  or  somewhat  reduced  copy 
of  the  Pantiieon  at  Rome,  or  in  other  words  a  cupola-covered 
rotunda,  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  120  feet  high,  "  to  form  a 
grand  central  hoU  for  the  exhibition  of  the  finer  and  more 
important  works  of  sculpture,  and  of  snch  other  objects  pro* 
per  to  the  purposes  of  the  museum  as  most  require  that  steady 
and  equable  light  which  is  so  well  obtained  from  the  eye  of 
a  cupola,  with  connected  corridors  and  galleries ; "  but  the 

S reject  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Trustees.  In  1849 
It.  Fergneaon  published  a  plan  of  a  building  within  the 
quadrangle  to  be  vaed  as  a  reading  room  and  for  libniy 
purposes ;  aad  in  16S3  Sir  Charles  Barry,  by  direction  of 
the  government,  designed  very  extensive  alterations  in  the 
museum  buildings,  the  chief  feature  of  his  desun  being  a 
grand  central  hall  within  the  inner  quadrangle :  but  nei^er 
the  voluntary,  nor  the  commanded  design  was  destined  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Panizxi,  now  principal  librarian, 
then  keeper  of  printed  books  at  the  museum,  had  in  1851 
pressed  on  the  trustees  the  necesuty  for  providing  additional 
room  for  the  library,  and  laid  before  them  a  plan  for  obtaining  a 
reading  room  and  space  for  a  large  number  of  additional  book- 
shelves within  the  quadrangle.  In  18S2  he  produced  a  more 
elaborate  scheme,  and  this  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
trustees,  the  government  sanctioned.  His  plan,  as  put  in 
working  form  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smlrke,  was  to  erect  within  the 
inner  quadrangle  of  the  museum  a  Reading  Room,  circular  in 
plan,  crowned  b^  a  hemispherical  dome,  and  to  provide  space 
for  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  {Hinted  boAa  in 

SsUeries  anrronndiiw  tiiis  great  antral  wartment.  Thia 
uilding,  of  which  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  was  Uie  architect,  was 
commenced  in  March  1854,  and  opened  for  the  use  of  readei* 
in  May  1857.  It  is  constructed  principally  of  iron, — the 
supports  being  cast-iron  piers,  which  carry  girdere  of  wrought 
iron  strongly  tied  together,  and  these  bear  the  dome.  Between 
the  main  riba  are  bnck  arches,  bnt  the  frame-work  is  of  iron, 
and  hence  an  immense  saving  of  space  is  effected.  The 
Reading  Room  is  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  106  feet  high : 
exceeduig  therefore  in  diameter  every  otiier  dome  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  is  142  feet  in 
diameter.  But  it  diffen  from  the  Pantheon  greatly  in  its 
proportions  and  general  duracter;  and  also  in  ita  manner  of 
lighting,  the  PanUwtm  being  entirely  lighted  by  a  circular  open- 
ing at  tiie  iioip  26  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  Ruding  Boom 
has  a  similar  li{^t  at  the  top  40  feet  across,  and  20  luge  win- 
dows in  the  base  of  the  dome.  Little  is  seen  of  the  exterior, 
but  the  interior  proporiaons  and  general  effect  are  very  pleas- 
ing, and  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected 
admirably.  It  affords  ample  accommodation  for  300  readen, 
for  whose  comfort  and  convenience  abundant  provision  is 
made.  In  the  Reading  Room  itself  the  book-shelves  hold 
80,000  volumes :  in  the  connected  galleries  and  passages  there 
is  shelf-room  for  above  a  million  volumes :  and  the  whole 
arrangements  afford  an  example  of  ingenious  contrivance,  as 
the  building  itself  is  a  fine  example  of  constructive  science. 

Bnckingj^am  Palace  has  been  greatly  altered  boUi  externally 
and  in  the  inside  within  the  ust  aw  years.  The  front  of 
Nash's  Palace  is  now  conosaledfnnn  the  pnblie  eye  by  a  new 
fsfade  deugned  hy  Mr.  Blore.  In  magm^oenee  it  is  how- 
evergmsOy  infener  to  N«ig;.  ^fc^*^  (g^^]^  in 
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waA  mpfcti.  The  n«w  firont  manly  ini^ti  the  idea  of 
ft '  Uirace '  of  a  rather  saperior  cUu  of  privaU  T^udeaoai  i 
and  th*  original  poverty  of  ebanotar  hu  ben  inoMaed 
owiiu  to  the  ciroDmstanoe  tliat  the  itoiw  adaotad  waa  of  ao 
fiiahk  a  IdhA  that  it  haa  been  deemed  neoemry  ta  cover  it 
with  paint  The  UaiUe  Arab  too,  which,  Iwwvm  inoon- 

Saotu  with  the  pfJaoa,  aiaiated  in  Imparting  to  it  a  oartain 
gnity  <k  qtpeaiance,  haa  been  removed ;  and  now  fonna 
the  Ovford-ttreet  eotnutce  to  Hyde  Park. 

The  Treaaniy  Boildiogg,  Wkitahall,  bare  lihewlaa  under- 
gone transfonnaUon.  By  loma  strange  miaconeeption  the 
orisinal  bnildins,  eraeted  in  1833,  waa  bo  let  out  by  the 
an^tect  (Sir  John  Soane)  that  it  could  not  be  completed 
according  to  his  design,  and  it  ai^rdingly  waa  left  unfinished. 
Abont  1646  Mi.  Barry  leoeiTed  dizeouona  to  complete  it 
according  to  a  design  he  bad  prepared.  Soane'a  fa^e  was 
oonieqaently  nuuie  to  give  place  to  one  of  a  mnoh  more  florid 
character,  which  waa  completed  in  1S47,  and  which  ia  a  rich 
and  el^iant  example  of  Italianised  Corinthian.  Ohamben's 
Bomeraet  Honse  lua  been  aa  far  as  poanble  oompletod  by  the 
election  of  a  waat  wing—- the  eonatraetiui  of  a  ecnaapondait 
east  wing  being  rendered  impraetioable  hy  the  oeetioa  of 
King's  (Allege.  The  west  wing  of  Somenet  Home  hai  been 
bnilt  in  a  manner  in  ereiy  respect  satiafaatoiy :  the  architect 
waa  Mr.  Pennethome.  The  same  arehiteet  has  also  erected 
several  other  baildings  for  the  government.  One  of  ^e 
most  pleasing  of  these  is  the  Moseom  of  Practical  Geolo^, 
Jermyn  Street  and  Piceadilly— the  back  of  the  building 
Imng,  for  some  occult  reason,  tamed  towards  the  leading 
thuroDghfiare,  the  front  towards  the  narrow  bye-street.  The 
baildins  is  a  neat  example  of  the  Venetian  palatial  style  ; 
and  itli&s  a  well  constntctad  lecfore-thaatre :  bnt  the  ex- 
hibition part  of  the  edifice  is  not  remarkably  effective  or 
convenient.  Mr.  Pennethome  is  also  the  architect  of  the 
fragment  of  the  General  Baeord  Repoaitoiy,  Fetter  Lane ;  of 
the  additiona  made  to  the  Orduuiee  Offloe  in  Mall ; 
and  of  the  extensive  range  of  officaa  for  the  Dnchy  of  Corn- 
wall erected  (1B07)  in  Pimlioo.  The  only  ether  government 
building  which  rcqnires  nodes,  and  that  rather  from  its 
extent  and  masaiveness  than  from  its  architectnml  merits— 
for  it  is  in  the  most  vnl^  style  of  bmlder's  castellated— la 
the  new  building  at  the  Tower. 

Of  civic  buildings  the  chief  is  the  new  B^l  Exchange 
by  Mr.  William  Tita.  The  old  exchange  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  10th  of  Jannary,  1838,  but  the  flnt  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  not  laid  till  the  17th  of  Janoary,  1842: 
it  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  B8tb  of  October, 
1844,  As  in  the  old  exchange  there  is  an  open  central  area 
appropriated  to  merchaula  (110  feet  by  63)  which  la  sur- 
rouoded  by  a  spacious  comdor  or  merdtante*  walk*  The 
•aatam  end  ia  chiefly  ^propriated  to  *  Idd^d'a,*  and  eantaina 
soma  fine  apartments-Hine  being  100  fset  long  and  another 
80  feet  by  40.  The  principal  fiiatnre  of  the  extenor  is  a  Coriiw 
tbian  portico,  at  the  west  end,  of  eight  eolnmna  with  two 
intercolumniations.  This  portico  is  of  noble  proportioni, 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  being  above  4  feet,  thw  height 
41  feet  f  and  the  pediment  is  filled  with  sculpture  by  Mr. 
Westmacott.  The  other  parte  of  the  building  display  con- 
siderable ptctnresqueneas  of  character,  but  the  sontnwn  side 
has  been  a  good  deal  marred  by  the  vandalism  of  the 
authorities,  who  have  caused  the  granite  piers  to  be  oat  away 
in  order  to  give  a  little  more  room  to  the  windowa  of  tiie 
uioH  with  which,  from  motives  of  economy,  the  architect 
had  been  compelled  to  di^ure  his  design.  Another  corpom- 
iwu  buQdiiig  may  be  notwad  htn,  the  Coal  fiuhange  by 
Mr.  Banning,  wntdi  waa  i^wnad  with  aoma  eanmony  by 
Prince  Albert  in  1840.  Architeetuially  however  it  Is 
rather  peculiar  than  beautiful,  bnt  it  la  aaid  to  be  well 
arranged  :  both  the  fioyal  Exchange  and  the  Coal  Exchange 
were  Bomewhat  freely  decorated  wiUi  arabesques  and  other 
designs  in  fresco  by  Mr.  Bang,  but  in  both  the  painting  has 
biled  to  withstand  the  test  of  the  civic  atmosphere. 

Ijondon  has  fiilly  participated  in  the  general  revival  of 
Oothio  church  architecture.  Churches  have  spmng  up  with 
surprising  celerity  everywhere  beyond  the  limite  of  the  city 
proper,  but  with  greatest  profdseness  in  the  outskirts.  Most 
of  the  new  churches  we  had  occasion  to  refisr  to  in  the  article 
LoHooii  were  Qreek  or  pseudo-Greek  ;  now  not  only  is  every 
new  dinrch  belonging  to  the  EstaUishment  as  a  natter  of 
coarse  Gothic,  but  almost  invariably  every  diwnttng  plaoe 
of  worship  and  every  Roman  Oatnolie  diapd  ia  also  in 
Itnct  eonformity  wiUk  one  of  the  three  '  periods '  of  planted 
architM^toif.  That  thia  haa  ban  a  gnat  gain  eamwt  weU  be , 


doubted.  Instead  of  grim  caricatnrea  of  temples  of  JeptUt 
or  Venua,  or  at  best  Minerva,  we  have  &nes  which  etn 
suggest  associations  of  Christian  woraUp— 4hon|^>it  laajr  mi 
be  at  its  purest  period ;  ud  which  as  arohitectunl  Msm 
8MT*  to  divaraify  tiia  genenl  monotoiy  oar  itiast^  ud 
hy  thsir  toweia  and  apirea  to  break  the  fbmndity  of  lArt 
arahiteetaeall  the  *  sky  line.*  Bnt  hitherto  there  has  beat, 
as  waa  the  eaae  with  the  aoHDalled  Oxoek  churches,  by  fw  too 
constnined  an  adhenmce  to  mere  pxeoedent.  Tba  ninstacath 
canttuy  Gothic  areUteets— forced  thereto  probably  in  mm; 
instances  by  their  clerical  employers — have  sought  ohiiflj  tt 
produoe  a  building  which  should  fiiithinlly  aooord  in  tuvd 
iimn,  aa  well  aa  in  the  window-traoeiy,  earviogi,  ua  odier 
details,  with'  some  supposed  type  of  ^e  *  Early  En^idi,' 
'  Decorated,'  or  *  Perpendicular '  period  i  and  it  is  aot  toe 
much  to  say,  with  very  little  regard  to  tiie  actual  fonu  of 
wtmhip  and  requirements  of  a  church  whose  pecaliar  tjtim 
of  |»ayer  and  preaching  was  modelled  after  the  Istat  if 
thne  s^lee  of  architecture  had  not  merely  ceaaed  te  sriita 
a  vigoroDs  living  lai^ty,  bnt  had  paridwd  with  the  mm 
and  th«  oidor  of  things  to  which  it  oelonged.  The  mail  d 
the  nujoritf  of  roeent  ehurehes  Uea  th«a&M  in  timr  jiete- 
eaqauiea  of  external  form,  and,  in  the  beat  of  thsm,  iatW 
sober  '  religious  *  splendour  and  impraadveneN  of  tUr 
interior.  There  is  uroad  however  a  longing  for  a  nan  p» 
feet  adaptation  of  aocleeiaiti<Al  buildings  to  th«r  setul  dm^ 
a  more  thorough  application  of  the  discoveries  of  mim 
science  in  their  construction,  and  on  the  part  of  aichitoett  i 
growing  desire  to  cast  off  the  merely  servile  adfaenncs  to 
medinval  precedent :  the  return,  in  a  word,  to  the  medianl 
spirit — to  eameBtness  and  truth  of  purpose,  ud  fnedoD  d 
thought  And  this  has  already  effected  much  improvepicit, 
and  we  believe  will  lead  te  a  still  greater  advanoe;  sad  if  it 
fail  to  create  for  this  nineteenth  cantaiy  an  aidutsttainl 
chaiaoter  of  ita  own,  it  will  at  toy  rate  save  it  from  thi «» 
demnatlm  of  bdng  purely  mimeUo.  So  nunMow  an  tin 
reoent  Londm  chorehea  and  chapels,  that  it  would  bs  inqae- 
Bible,  were  it  even  desirable,  to  part»nlaiise^am,iHii 
will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  avoid  invidious  distinetivB,  b 
refer  as  characteristic  examples  to  the  cfauroh  of  8k  &aphiii, 
fiochester  Row,  Westminster  (by  Mr.  Ferrey)  erected  >t  & 
expense  of  Mtss  Burdett  Coutts;  to  that  at  Highbniv,  bjr 
Mr.  Allom,  which  is  noteworthy  for  ita  effective,  thao^  net 
ooetty  interior ;  and  to  the  vary  remarkable  one  of  rea  aod 
black  brick  by  Mr.  Butterfiald,  in  Margaret  Street,  Lmghu 
PhuM,  which  will  when  finished  exhibit  probably  the  bu^ 
perfect  illustration  in  London  or  its  vicinity  of  the  views  eal 
antieipatioos  of  the  *  ecelesielogists ; '  to  Pugin'i  fioan 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Georae,  Sonthwark ;  to  the  eathem 
of  the  Catholifl  and  ApostoDo  church,  Gordoarsqoanjte 
the  Independent  Chapels  at  Olapfaam,  and  at  AvenaHM^ 
St.  John's  Wood ;  and  to  the  Baptist  Chapel,  BleoBUbniy. 
Of  raeontiv  erected  places  of  pnUie  wteitainmnit,  m 

Srindpal  ia  uia  new  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  Const 
farden  Theatre,  built  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  in  18084),  ate 
various  reverses  of  fortune  waa  finally  abandoned  hr  tkt 
English  drama,  and  in  1846  the  interiw  was  entindYn- 
modelled  by  Mr.  Atbano,  to  adapt  it  to  the  service  »  tu 
Italian  opera.  Bnt  it  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  tbaitn^ 
being  destroyed  by  fire  March  6,  1866.  For  a  lime  it 
seemed  probable  that  it  would  not  be  rebuilt,  but  tu- 
obetacles  were  ultimately  removed,  and  a  new  IhasbeB 
rapidly  advaneine  towards  completion,  which  has 
designed  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Barry  with  special  reference  to  m 
requirementa  of  the  opera,  but  with  variona  b"^*'!^'?' 
mente,  which  are  intended  to  render  ft  easily  avtalaUe  m 
the  regular  drama,  or  for  concerts^  pnblie  meetingi,  " 
siae  the  »w  tjieatra  is  about  one-fifth  larger  than  its  pmu- 
oesBor,  being  S40  feet  long,  ISS  feet  wide,  and  nearly  IW 
feet  high,  which  te  nearly  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  u 
Scala  at  MiUn,  the  largest  theatre  in  Europe.  The  jiO' 
Bceniftmiitobe60feetby40;  the  stage  wiU  be  00  feet  d«p 
and  60  feet  high.  In  form  the  audience  part  will  be  veuiy 
a  semicircle  instead  of  a  horse  shoe,  as  in  the  late  theabe; 
in  siie  it  will  be  7S  feet  deep,  6d  feet  broad,  and  BO  m 
high  ;  and  there  will  be  only  three  tiers  of  boxes.  (»■ 
proportiMis '  of  the  old  buUding  will  be  found  hdW 
TRi&TUBfl,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  aoo.)  In  the  construction  IJJ 
been  mndi  more  fhMly  used  than  in  any  fomttt  buiMut 
of  a  similar  Mnd.  The  roof  formed  of  nine  haaMM 
wrought  iron  kttice  girders  each  90  feet  loac,  1  ' 
inehee  thick,  and  »  feet  6  indiea  deep,  and  waifduog  » 
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see  a  great  deal  too  much  flimsy '  compo '  ornament— is  a 
Hecustyle  Coriuthian  portico,  82  feet  wide,  and  60  feet 
liigh :  the  colunuu  being  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  37 
feet  high.  FUxman^  tMsn-reUeri,  vhieh  were  Bsved  at  the 
fire  of  the  old  theatre,  have  b  phwe  ia  the  new  portico, 
and  hii  eti^es  of  tiagady  and  eomedy  in  niehes  on  either 
nde  of  it  The  baaemoit  or  lower  story  of  the  portico  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  eaniue  porch,  while  the  principal 
story  will  serve  as  a  promenatUj  tne  entrance  to  it  being  mm 
the  crush  room.  It  is  annoanced  that  the  theatre  will  be 
opened  in  May  1868.  A  kind  of  conaerratory  or  '  floral 
arcade^'  of  glass  and  iron,  240  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  60 
feet  high,  u  proposed  to  be  bnilt  alongside  of  it,  to  be 
employed  as  a  market  for  choice  flowers  by  day,  and  as  a 
^nmenade  for  the  audience  on  opera  nights. 

The  increasing  passion  for  music  has  also  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  three  or  four  large  music  haUs— -to  say  nothing  of  as 
many 'music  and  supper  halls*  for  a  less  refined  auditory, 
but  which  in  size  and  style  of  decoration  would  a  few  years 
hack  have  excited  no  little  admiration  if  constructed  for  more 
aristocratic  circles.  The  first  of  the  former  kind,  St.  Hartin'i 
Hal^  Long  Acre,  built  primarily  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Hnlhih'b 
mane  classes,  was  first  opened  in  1850,  bnt  only  fally  com- 
pleted in  1803.  The  great  hall  is  121  feet  long,  SS  wide,  and  40 
feet  high ;  and  tbere  are  smaller  halls  beneath.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Westmacott  In  form  and  general  appearance 
it  has  been  modelled  on  the  old  baronial  hall,  bat  thoogh  a 
handsome  and  well  proportioned  room.  It  wears  too  sombre 
an  aspect  for  a  mnsic  nail.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  re- 
spectable, though  far  from  perfect,  and  the  floor  being  level, 
ud  the  stage  low,  only  those  of  the  audience  who  have  front 
seats  can  see  the  singers ;  moreover,  it  has  the  usual  lack  of 
snfficient,  safe,  and  ready  ontlets.  The  exterior  makes  no 
ardiitectaral  pretenuona.  The  Surrey  Music  Hall,  in  what 
used  to  be  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  is  a  more  pre- 
tentions structure  both  extemsUy  and  internally ;  and  though 
rather  fantastic  than  pure  in  style,  the  exterior  wears  a 
certain  festive  air  which  ^oes  some  way  towards  atoning  for 
its  snledsms.  The  intenor  is  light,  gay,  and  lofty;  and 
though  it  will,  it  is  said,  contain  10,000  persona,  it  is  so  well 
planned  for  its  specific  use,  that  when  most  crowded  every 
purson  is  able  to  near  perfectly :  there  being  neither  absorp- 
titn  of  aonnd  nor  reverberation  in  any  part.  Its  dimensions 
are— length,  165  feet ;  width,  66  feet ;  height,  72  feet  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Horace  Jonea.  St.  James's  Hall,  between 
Bcfeat  Qnadrant  and  Piccadilly,  the  most  recent  of  these 
•rectiooa^  as  £ar  as  it  has  yet  been  tested,  also  appean  to 
have  been  constructed  on  sound  acoustic  principles,  but  it  has 
■ome  orchestral  defects.  In  size  the  great  room  is  inferior  to 
Exeter  Hdl  and  the  Surrey  Hall,  being  140  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  60  feet  high :  there  are  two  lesser  halls,  60  feet 
square  and  S6  feat  h^  little  of  the  exterior  is  seen,  but 
the  interior  is  uune  splendid  in  its  embliooning  than  any 
preriotts  edifice  of  the  mnd  in  this  conntiy ;  the  atchitect, 
Ifr.  Owen  Jonas,  having  here  carried  oat  to  the  fuUeit  extent 
his  well-known  viewa  of  decorative  colour.  The  ceiling 
enedally  glowa  with  the  most  brilliant  hues,  the  unbroken 
pnmary  coloars  bdng  c«nbined  with  gold  in  elaborate 
Alhambresque  patterns,  but  Uie  whole  is  admirably  subdued 
and  humonised  in  under  the  novel  and  very  effective 
system  of  lij^ting  adopted.  Oreat  pains  have  also  Seen  taken 
with  the  ventUation;  and  the  outlets  are,  if  not  all  that 
cosld  be  desired,  at  least  superior  to  those  of  either  of  the  other 
metivpolitaD  ludls.  Another  building  originally  called  the 
Panopticon,  in  Leicester  Sqaara,  shoula  perhaps  I>e  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  since,  though  erected  for  a  purpose  similar 
to  that  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  it  has  been  lately  em- 
ployed for  concerts.  Constructed  in  what  is  called  the  Sara- 
cenic  style,  with  minarets,  &c.,  it  presents  a  sufficiently 
IMUWBMU  SKtsriiv,  httt  the  interim  has  many  excellence^ 
and  with  little  dhsue  would  pethaps  form  a  good  lecture 
hallf  if  it  should  not  he  found  ailapted  for  music.  The  ar- 
chitect was  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis.  The  Crystal  Palace— the 
most  magnificent  plice  U  ratertainment  fur  London,  though 
not  in  it,  has  bo«i  refened  to  eliewhete.  [Exauirion  of 
18S1,  S.  S.] 

To  our  former  list  of  club-houses  we  have  now  to  add 
some  <^  a  still  more  costly  character.  First  of  these  in  point 
of  time  was  the  Conservative,  in  St.  James's  Street,  a  stately 
Italian  edifice,  erected  in  1844,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
G.  Basevi  and  Sydney  &nirke.  The  frtmt  of  the  old  Carlton, 
hf  Sir  Robert  Smirk^  has  been  made  to  give  place  to  a  mnch 
mora  ornate  facade  by  his  brother  Sydney.  Tiaa,  however, 


has  no  daim  to  oti^naltty.  it  being  an  almost  exact  rapr<Au«- 
tion  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  by  Sanaovino.  Its 
chief  novelty  consists  in  the  use  of  polished  red  granite  shafts ; 
bnt  (he  richnets  which  they,  in  combination  with  tiie  elabo- 
rate utaUatore,  might  in  a  happier  situation  have  pro- 
duced, ia  almost  lost  from  the  house  htutg  placed  on  tiie 
shady-side  of  Pall-Mall.  Nearly  opporite  to  it  is  another 
ctnb-honse  copied  from  Sanaovino :  the  Army  and  Navy,  by 
Messrs.  Pamell  and  Bmith,  trtio  have  taken  for  their  tvpe 
the  Palazsa  Comaro  of  the  great  Venetian,  or  rather  Flo- 
rentine, architect.  More  origiiulity  has  been  displayed  by 
Messn.  Nelson  and  Innes  in  the  Junior  United  Snrice  Club, 
R^ent  Street,  a  spacions  and  very  stately  pile,  which 
replaces  a  smaller  and  less  assuming  one  by  Sir  Bobert 
Smirke. 

A  few  private  residences  have  been  btiilt  at  the  west-end 
during  the  last  few  years  which  may  help  to  mi^ntain  the 
prest^  due  to  the  abodes  of  our  nobles  and  wealthy  com- 
moners, somewhat  endangered  by  the  palatial  splendour  of 
the  club-houses.  Of  these  the  first  and  grandest  is  Bridge- 
water  House,  Cleveland  Row,  built  t^Sir  Charles  Barry, 
1848^,  for  the  late  Sari  of  SUesmere.  In  its  general  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  graesFulnesa  and  finish  of  its  details,  it 
reminds  the  obser^  of  the  designer  of  tiie  Travellers'  and 
Reform  Club-Honses,  bnt  it  ia  more  ornate  than  either,  widle 
retaining  their  diaste  dignity.  Its  dimensions  are  142  feet 
by  ISO.  It  has  a  noble  state  dining-room,  48  feet  by  2S, 
and  a  state  drawing-room  68  feet  by  28 ;  bnt  the  great  featnre 
of  the  interior  is  a  spacious  picture  gallery,  with  loggias,  110 
feet  long,  and  which,  were  the  lightiog  somewhat  more  satis- 
&ctoiy,  would  be  in  crvery  wa^  worthy  of  its  magnificent 
contents.  Scarcely  less  palatial  in  scale  or  style  is  Dorchester 
House,  Park  Lane,  erected  in  18S2-63  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford, 
by  Mr.  L.  Vulliamy.  In  style  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Eng- 
lish renaissaQce,  as  represented  by  Inigo  Jones,  than  to  the 
Italian  adopted  by  Barry  ;  and  in  many  respects  it  is  hardly 
10  satisfactory,  but  it  is  a  stately  and  imposing  structure  :  its 
dimenrions  are  135  feet  by  106.  The  mansion  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hope,  erected  in  1848-49  by  Professor  Donaldson  fnm.  the 
designs  of  M.  Dusillon,  at  a  cost  of  30,000?.,  also  deserves  a 
word  of  notice,  though  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  happy  effort.  Like  the  mansions  just  noticed 
it  is  fitted  pp  vritn  great  splendour,  and  like  them  it  con- 
tains a  singularly  choice  collection  of  paintings— indeed  the 
finest  collection  of  works  by  the  Dutdi  and  Flemish  masters 
in  this  country. 

Turning  to  '  The  City,*  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  great 
improvement  in  the  ordinary  street  architecture,  whi^  is 
there  still  more  distinctly  manifested  than  at  the  west-end, 
thou^  at  the  west-end  the  improvement  has  not  been  in- 
considerable. In  the  new  streets  have  sprung  up  a  long 
succession  of  warehouses  of  a  size  and  costliness  quite  un- 
precedented in  London.  Many  of  than  are  fiuKd  with  stone, 
oecor^ed  with  earring,  and  nuke  eonsidenble  architectural 
pretensiou ;  and  all  are  built  in  a  style  of  eonstructimi  at 
once  bold  and  snbitantial.  The  most  striking  featnre  of 
these  new  city  v;arehouses  is  their  great  loftiness ;  five,  six, 
and  even  seven  stories  being  far  from  nnusua].  Of  these  ware- 
houses the  most  noticeable  are  those  in  New  Cannon  Street 
and  its  vicinity.  Wood  Street,  &c. :  but  piles  of  *  offices  *  of 
almost  or  quite  equal  magnitude  have  been  buil^  or  are 
building,  in  every  part  of  the  city  which  lies  within  the 
business  boundaries,  in  the  narrowest  alleys,  courts,  and 
lanes,  as  well  as  in  the  main  lines  of  traffic.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  blocks  of  offices  for  extent  is  one  which 
it  is  impossible  for  an  architect  to  look  at  without  a  certain 
feeing  of  regret  j  for  to  make  room  for  it  one  of  Uie  most 
artiatK  edificu  in  the  aij  was  pnUed  down.  This  was  the 
Excise  Office  in  Broad  Street,  nuilt  by  James  Gandon  in 
1769,  of  which  it  was  remarked  in  the  article  Lohooh 
(* Penny  Cyclopsdia,* vol.  uv.  p.  114) that  "for  Impodiu 
■grandeur  of  mass,  and  greatness  of  manner,  combined  wi£ 
simplicity,  it  surpasses  eveiything  else  in  the  metropdis.** 
Unfortunately  on  the  removal  of  the  Excise  department  no 
other  use  was  found  for  it,  and  it  was  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  a  building,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  that  it  contains  a 
greater  number  of  separate  offices  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom. 

Another  clam  of  city  buildings  which  has  done  mnch  to 
r^e  the  character  of  London  street  architecture  is  that  whidi 
includes  the  banking-honsea  aod  insurance-offices.  To  the 
former  several  have  been  added  by  the  joint-stodc  companies, 
as  the  Bank  of  Lmdon  and  the  Qty  Bank,  sritieh  stand  nearly 
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oppooit*  to  each  oUier  in  Threadneedle  Street,  the  AttBtraliaa 
Bank  by  the  Roval  Exchange,  and  Beversl  othen  of  moie  or 
less  arebitecttiral  pretence ;  and  among  them  mast  now  be 
placed  the  well-known  South-Sea  House,  which  waa  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  another  company  of  as  bad  eminence  as 
the  corporation  for  which  it  woa  ori^nally  bnilt — the  Royal 
British  Bank.  Among  private  estsbluhments  may  be  named 
that  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  in  Lothbuzy,  whose  new  office, 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  is  a  very  mmtoriou  work.  We  may  also 
in  this  connection  refu  to  the  as  yet  anfinished  office  of  the 
National  Discount  Company  in  Comhill,  which  is  a  work  of 
nnnsnally  florid  character,  aa  well  as  of  considerable  size — 
but  the  ornament  is  mere  stncco,  and  the  whole  aifair  looks 
rather  *  sbowr  *  than  substantial.  The  earliest,  and  among 
the  best  of  tne  recent  city  insurance  offices  are  the  Sun  (by 
Mr.  Cockerell),  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  and  the  Imperial  in 
Threadneedle  Street :  the  latest  are  the  Boyal,  in  Lombard 
Street ;  the  Union  (a  sabstantial  bat  rather  pWn  building)  in 
Comhill ;  the  Crown,  with  some  piqoant  Byzantine  features, 
in  Bridge  Street ;  and  the  Law,  in  Chancery  Lane. 

Some  of  the  City  Companies  have  also  bailt  new  halls,  or 
pat  new  fronts  to  tbeii  old  ones.  The  largest  of  the  older  City 
balhi,  the  Merchant  Taylors*,  in  Thnadneedle-stnet  (erected 

Jarman  after  the  fire  of  London),  has  heen  concealed  from 
view  by  a  screen  of  offices  of  no  great  el^sance  bnUt  by  the 
companv.  The  Weavers*  Company  have  Wit  themselves  a 
new  hall  in  Baainghall  Street-—*  substantial  stractare,  but 
deficient  in  character,  the  lower  part  being  appropriated 
to  offices.  A  somewhat  better  building  ia  Dyers  Hall, 
Dowgate  Hill,  (by  Mr.  Corbett) ;  but,  like  the  companies  just 
noticed,  the  Dyers  have  combined  profit  with  display,  having 
also  appropriated  the  lower  portiofi  of  the  boilding  to  mer- 
cantile offices.  The  Clothworkers  in  their  new  hall,  in 
Mincing  Lane, — now  in  progress,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  8. 
Angell, — have  been  less  thrifty.  Their  bailding  ia  wholly 
appro[»iated  to  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  it  is  a 
very  oosUy  as  well  as  sabstantial  edifice.  The  £acad<L 
which  is  <n  Portland  itwie,  i«  Itidian,  of  a  amuewhat  florid 
character,  and,  like  the  interior,  it  is  much  mriohed  with 
carvinfl.  The  chief  fsatun  of  the  intnior  ia  of  conne  the 
great  hall,  wluch  when  finished  will  lie  a  very  ^lendid 
apartment.  It  is  80  feet  Irag,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
high;  the  vaulted  roof  being  supported  on  Corinthian 
cclnmna  of  polished  red  gnnite  with  cdumns  of  Gaen  stone. 
The  windows  are  to  be  of  seined  glass.  The  court  drawing- 
room,  of  somewhat  smaller'  dimensions,  is  <^  corre^tonding 
richness ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  ttatdy  KpKCif 
ment^  and  a  grand  staircase  lighted  by  a  dome. 

In  shop  architecture  the  City  has  also  of  late  taken  the 
lead.  A  veiy  recent  example — a  silversmith's  shop  in  Com- 
hill, c^posite  the  Royal  Exchange,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Bamett 
was  the  architect— is  perhaps  the  most  costly  as  wdl  as  Uie 
moat  inetmtiona  specimen  of  diop  architecture  in  London. 
Aa  an  illutntimi  of  the  tendenoet  <^  London  Aop  archi- 
teetnrs  we  may  spend  a  few  lines  upm  it.  The  building, 
though  not  more  than  40  feet  wide,  rises  to  a  height  of  abont 
100  feet.  The  shtm  is  26  feet  high,  and  the  whole  of  the 
front  above  it  (of  Batii  stone)  is  carried  on  a  wroufht-iron 
tubular  girder,  which  is  borne  (or  seemingly  so)  by  red 
granite  pilasters  having  Corinthian  capitals  of  Bath  stone. 
The  upper  part,  of  four  stories,  has  attached  Corinthian 
pillars  of  polished  granite  ;  a  balcony  at  the  fourth  story  ; 
and  crowning  the  summit  a  very  hola  cornice.  The  style  is 
Venetian,  and  a  great  deal  of  ornamentation  is  everywhere 
introducwl.   In  the  spandrils  of  the  windows  of  the  second 

nare  emblematic  figures.  The  space  between  the  arch 
e  du^windows  and  the  cornice  above  is  of  statuaiy 
marble,  carved  in  a  bold  and  florid  style  by  Trentanova.  On 
the  whole,  the  facade  has  a  rich  and  striking  diaiacter, 
with  an  allowable  excess  of  ornament,  the  chief  defect  bring 
the  appeazanee  of  weakness,  arising  from  the  want  of  snffi- 
cimt  apparent  support  in  the  ground  stoiy  for  the  enormons 
mass  above.  The  disa^eeable  aspect  which  a  bidlding  so 
narrow,  as  compared  with  its  heiglit,  wonld  ^most  neces- 
sarily have,  is  removed  by  the  house  on  each  side  being 
built  of  a  nnifoim  height,  though  somewhat  lower  than  the 
central  bailding,  and  in  a  similar  though  much  plainer  style, 
thus  evidently  forming  with  it  part  of  one  design — the  sides 
supporting  but  being  plainly  subsidiaiy  to  the  central  com- 
partment. The  Interior  of  the  building  is  even  more  ornate 
than  the  exterior.  The  ground  floor  is  open  to  the  room 
above,  around  whidi  nms  a  broad  gallery  sunported  by 
•oopled  Doric  columns,  over  which  are  couplecr  composite 


columns  with  shafts  of  coloored  marble.   The  ceiliuf^  ]Su 
the  gallery,  has  deep  and  richly  ornamented  coffers,  the 
beams  being  supported  by  coupled  caryatidic  figures.  From 
the  centre  nangs  a  very  large  cbandeher.    Everywhere  ii  a 
profusion  of  coloured  marbles,  carvings,  looking-glasses,  sod 
decorations,  with  the  glittering  stock  rather  danling  tliu 
satisfyiog  the  eye.   Such  a  building  as  tJiis,  with  sU  tti 
&ult8,  shows  (tf  now  mndi  consequence  ahap  architecture  b 
becoming.   We  believe  that  in  London  it  is  opening  a  feitili 
field  for  the  abilities  of  architects  ttf  artistic  t^es,  co^ 
Btractioual  knowledge,  and  original  fancy.  ByHr.RoiUB 
and  his  followers  (shop  architecture  is  denounced  in  ssmefr 
Bured  terms.    But  shops  form  of  necessity  the  great  featon 
in  the  streets  of  a  city  such  as  London,  and  shopkeepen  ia 
such  a  city  must  endeavour  to  render  their  places  of  hamea 
as  attractive  as  possible.    If  honsea  are  to  be  built  expreolj 
for  shops,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  architects  ibonlii 
not  construct  tiiem  of  aa  omamentiJ  and  beautiful  a  duncter 
as  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  daigiied. 
In  the  great  majority  of  recent  shops  everything  else  hai 
been  made  to  yield  to  the  desire  for  as  lai^e  a  snrbet  <^ 
plate-^lass  as  possible ;  and  hence  what  was  indicated  ii  Uk 
nuMt  p^^le  i^ult  in  the  riiop  front  jast  noticed— the  vad 
of  sufficient  apparent  support  in  the  gronnd  stoiy  for  tk 
floors  above— IS  the  almost  universal  defect  in  the  showis 
chus  of  such  buildings :  and  it  is  a  fault  fatal  to  all  archi- 
tectural effect.   In  its  excess  it  maybe  aeen  in  a  shop  on  tbt 
sooth  side  of  Fleet  Street,  where  the  whole  upper  part  of  ik 
house  rests  on  a  heavy  carved  cornice,  and  this,  with  all  thit 
it  carries,  on  two  immense  sheets  of — ^plate-glass.  Yet,  if 
possible,  the  absurdity  has  been  rendered  even  more  palpable 
mSt.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  an  extremely  long  shop  front, 
formed  by  throwing  two  or  three  bouses  together,  ia  tOBtfe  is 
appearance  to  bear  the  whole  superincumbent  mass  of  biick- 
work  upon  a  few  slender  glass  pillars,  and  even  the  wider 
attached  pilasters  at  the  end  are  covered  with  looking-fliK 
Of  coarse  in  all  these  cases  the  upper  parts  of  the  bmidiif 
are  really  supported  on  wrought-iron  giraers,  and  for  basiuf 
tiiese  muBcient  pnrviaion  ia  made  by  etrengtheDing  the  ads 
walls,  and  by  adding  j^en,  &c.,  whm  neeessaiy.  H«v, 
instead  of  trying,  as  some  architects  advise,  to  deeeiTs  dte 
eye  by  giving  to  the  shop  front  an  arched  fonn,  and  tbn 
inducing  the  appearance  of  sufficient  support  for  the  npfu 
stories — a  method  which  the  Aopkeeper  will  not  in  misf 
instances  allow,  and  when  he  does,  will  probsUy  Aoit^ 
destroy  the  efiect  of  by  some  gaudy  decorative  additiont- 
why  not  accept  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  eudesvinr 
honestly  to  surmount  them  t    Railway  and  other  nmt 
engineering^  works  have  too  much  accustomed  the  eye  to  tbi 
ginler  for  its  vast  strength  to  he  for  a  moment  qaestioned 
where  it  is  seen  to  be  adequately  upheld.    If  the  sben^cf 
the  supports  be  satisfactory,  there  will  be  no  doubt— nms 
the  latent  doubt  even  which  nnmiseiondy  produces  Ai 
feeling  of  distnut  in  the  uninstructed  obsernr— of  ^  »^ 
cieney  of  the  nrdw^uod  eoneequentfy  none  as  to  the  stsbintr 
of  the  buUdmg.   What  seems  to  be  wanted,  then,  u  to 
frankly  admit -and  not  to  endeavour  to  cMiceal  the  girdjr 
form,  and  to  give  to  the  supports  the  greatest  possiu* 
emphasis.  Then  trabiated,  equally  with  circular  or  pointea 
arched,  architecture  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  eye  in  t« 
primaiy  essential  of  security,  while  it  alone  can  be  fo™ 
adequate  for  the  varied  requirements  of  the  London  tradei- 
men  of  this  present  century,  as  it  alone  can,  within  due  liinio 
as  to  altitude,  securely  bridge  over  wide  spaces.  It  W 
therefore  the  great  recommendations  of  structural  ^^>^ 
of  affording  ample  scope  to  the  architect's  inventive 
Where  a  very  wide  window  surface  is  not  required,  »_dififr 
ent  method  of  treatment  is  applicable;  and  the  ststusu^ 
shop  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane  is  a  fiivoniable  exsmps 
of  what  may  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  and  i 
fluffirient  illustration  of  the  opportunity  which  shop  sn»^ 
tecture  affords  for  architectural  taste  and  ingenuity ; 
also,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  a  satisfactory  illustntwn  oi 
the  service  which  may  be  rendered  by  composition  «  ™ 
adjunct  to  well-executed  brickwork  in  London  street 
tecture,  when  it  is  used  as  composition  and  not  as  a  decepti" 
imitation  of  stone.  , 
Before  quitting  the  City  we  may  just  mention  tli**}"]V2 
the  best  known  of  its  buildings  have  been  considerwv 
altered :  the  Bank  of  England  both  externally  and  injw 
interior,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  who,  as  i^r^ 
the  outside,  ha^  without  changing  any  of  the  ^'^^^^a, 
Soane^  design,  by  giving  elevatini-4n  certain  pfflrtiooi « 
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fifadai  certainly  impioTed  its  genenl  ebancter ;  and  New- 
gtte  prison,  of  which  the  whole  interior  has  been  rebuilt  on 
a  yv^  snperior  pbui,  whik  the  «Kt«tim^-«  classic  example 
<if  pnaoB  arehitMtnre  in  nnenl  estimatiiui— has  wiUi  excel- 
lent  taita  been  weserrea  nntonched.  A  boildtw  nsoidly 

oriatad  with  Newgate  in  the  arduteetoxal  mindTaa  bou 
hy  the  same  architect^  Dance,  very  nmilar  in  design  as  well 
as  purpose,  and  ita  near  n^hboor,  Giltapor-street  Comptoir, 
has  however  been  leas  fortnfiate,  having  been  palled  down 
when  the  new  city  prison  at  Holloway  waa  competed.  The 
nte  ia  still  nnoccopied,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Fleet  prison, 
pnlled  down  in  1844  The  new  Ciiv  Prison  at  Holloway  ia 
an  extraordinary  looking  castellated  pile,  of  great  aize  and 
enonnons  cost,  bat  said  to  be  a  very  coDVenient  and  healthy 
place  inside.  Two  or  three  other  prison-palaces  have  been 
eontraeted  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  care  of  metro- 
p<dttan  naealdom :  the  chief  b«^  the  Model  prison,  Fenton- 
fiDakand  anauwmoasatractnniHi  Wandswraih  Cunmon. 

Of  aemi-pnbUo  and  corporate  boildings  oafadde  the  city 
walls  a  few  most  be  noticed.  Lincoln's  Inn  BoUdinn,  of 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Vice-Chaneellor  (now  Lord 
Jvatioe)  KuKht  Braoe,  April  20,  1843,  and  which  were 
inangniated  by  her  Bfajesty,  October  30, 1846,  form  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  pictaresqoe  of  the  recent  buildings  of 
the  metropolis.  They  consist  of  a  dining  hall,  a  library,  and 
a  benchers'  dining  and  coondl  rooms,  oniied  by  a  handsome 
Testibnle ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  P.  Uardwick,  RA..  The 
buildings  are  in  the  later  Tndor  domestic  style ;  and  ate  con- 
atnKtea  of  red  and  black  bricks,  with  stone  qn«na  and 
dreoings— the  whole  being  executed  in  the  beat  manner. 
The  dSiiiighall  ia  ISO  feet  lon^  46foetwide^  and  64  feet 
lii^;  liaa  an  vpea  roof  (tf  oa^  with  a  loovre  lantern,  a 
Mriaa  of  five  large  and  handsome  windows  on  each  side,  two 
laise  windows  at  the  daia  end,  and  a  noble  window  of  five 
fig&ta  at  the  opposite  or  soaih  end.  All  the  windows  are 
oiiiched  with  heraldic  emblazonings,  the  pendants  of  the 
roof  are  gilt,  and  the  front  of  the  gallery  la  adorned  with 
acolptore :  on  the  whole  it  is  ondoabtedly  the  finest  room  of 
its  kind  in  London — we  are  of-  coarse  not  comparing  it  with 
Westminster  Hidl,  which  is  wholly  different  in  character. 
The  libnuy,  which  stands  transversely  to  the  hall,  is  also  a 
very  han<uome  room, — 60  feat  (or  inclading  the  oriels  90 
fCHBt)  by  40,  and  35  feet  high— its  chief  fsatores  being  an 
de^t  aemi-oetagonal  oiiel  at  each  end  (like  the  windows  in 
tite  hdl  enriched  with  sUuned  glaas),  and  an  oak  roof  of 
good  dnaij|7i :  as  a  reading-room  it  is  comfortable  and  even 
inxuMna  in  ita  airsJigements.  In  the  Temple,  New  Boild- 
ings, somewhat  similar  in  style  but  less  imposi^  in  inten- 
tion aiwl  effect,  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  A. A 
With  these  we  may  place,  aa  conformable  in  style  though 
not  in  object.  University  Hall,  at  the  back  of  University 
Collwe,  by  Professor  Donaldson.  The  Abbey  Boildings, 
Dean^  Vara,  Westminster,  reqnire  special  mention  as  a  very 
admirable  Uioagh  not  servile  adaptation  of  Gothic  forms  to 
modem  purposes ;  they  are  by  Mr.  Oilbert  Scott,  whose  recent 
advocacy  of  a  free  adaptation  of  Gothic  "as  the  basis  of 
fiitare  dev^i^nnent  **  in  English  architectnie  has  attracted 
moh  very  genenl  attention. 

The  bniuiiui  called  into  existence  by  philanthropy  in  the 
netropolii  audita  immediate  vidnity  are  so  numerous,  that 
— «lt]iough  some  of  them  are,  from  their  size  and  merita, 
axehitectaially  of  importance-— we  must  be  content  to  enu- 
merate only  a  few  which  recur  to  the  memoi^.  St.  Maiy'a 
Hospital,  at  Paddington,  King's  College  Hospital,  in  Carey- 
street,  and  the  Consumption  Hospital,  at  Victoria  Park,  are 
chieBy  noticeable  for  their  admirable  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  Brompton  Hospital  far  CoDSnmption  (by  Francis)  is  of 
laige  size  and  effective  design,  and  has  an  eli^ant  cbapel  by 
Lraib.  The  Small  Pox  Hospital,  near  Highgate,  ia  admirably 
utnated,  and  has  some  good  features ;  and  something  aunilu 
may  he  affirmed  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital  at  WaltoiL 
Xhe  nomerons  metropolitan  orphan  schools  and  aBvlnms  have 
been  indidoTuly  placed  in  heuthy  sites  at  a  little  distance 
from  London :  such  are  tiie  Working  Orphan  school,  a  large 
Italian  edifice  on  Haveratock  Hill,  the  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Wanstead,  the  Royal  Patriotic  Asylam  at  Wandsworth 
Common,  the  Soldiers'  Daoghten' School  and  Home  at  Hamp- 
stead,  the  Idiot  Asylam  near  Reigate,  and  numeroas  others, 
some  of  them  displaying  an  amount  of  architectural  character 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  such  establishments,  but,  what  is 
better,  almost  all  showiDg  a  regard  for  ttie  health  and  comfort 
of  the  inmates  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious.  The  same 
may  be  sud  of  some  of  uu  old  guild  schools  id  licmdon,  and 


some  of  the  parodiial  scbot^  which  have  been  removed  to 
healthy,  and  often  picturesque  sites,  a  few. miles  in  the 
country,  where  more  extensivB  boildings  have  been  erected, 
with  all  the  modem  sanitary  as  well  as  educational  appU- 
anees :  as,  for  example,  the  ^eemasons'  School,  Wandsworth 
Common,  the  WehA  School,  Aahfbrd,  Middlesex,  the  City  of 
London  Orphans*  at  Brixton,  the  Ci^  Indnatrisi  Schools,  at 
Peuge,  the  Soath  Metropolitan  Indutrial  Schocdj^  at  Sutton, 
Surrey,  the  Whitecbapei  Industrial  Schools  at  Forest  Gate, 
Etise:^  and  many  more. 

Ixindon  is  indebted  for  some  recrat  additions  to  its  arehi- 
tectnre  to  railwav  progress.  The  new  termians  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  by  Hardwick,  is  really 
a  very  impwiug,  as  well  as  very  costly  structure :  its  expense 
waa  above  IJMXOOO/.  Scarcely  so  much  can  perhaps  be  said 
of  the  Great  Western  terminus,  as  it  is  rather  remarkable  aa 
an  engioeering  than  an  architectural  work,  but  it  has  the 
inperior  merit  of  showing  adaptation  to  its  porpoaa  in  a  very 
onnsaal  degree,  and,  to  our  tJiiTi^ng^  is  consequently  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  the  London  termini ;  it  was  the  joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Brunei  and  D^by  Wyatt  Adjoining 
it  is  an  hotel  built  for  the  railway  Company  by  Mr.  Hardwick, 
which  in  size,  architectural  pretension,  ana  costliness,  stir- 
Wttsea  any  yet  constructed  in  London.  The  style— late 
French  remussance,  with  ita  bold  mansard  roofs  to  the  centre 
and  tnirets,  the  colossal  terminal  figures  supporting  the 
balcony,  &c.,— was  a  novelty  in  London,  and  altcwetber  it 
excited  much  notice.  The  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  at  King's  Cross,  by  Mr.  L.  Cnbitt,  merely  prewnts, 
externally,  tarick  terminations  to  the  carriage  sheds,  with  a 
lofty  centiml  town ;  but  inside  the  vista  formed  by  the  shedi 
ia  diaracteristie  and  effective.  Alongnde  the  station  the 
Company  have  built  an  hotel  rivalling  in  size  that  of  the 
Great  Western :  like  that  the  style  is  continental,  hot  rather 
strange  than  bsautif oL  None  of  the  other  mefx^oUtan  rail- 
way termini  of  recent  neotion  have  any  aichiteotnial 
character. 

ThoDgh  we  have  left  onrselves  no  room  to  describe,  we 
most  just  refer  to  the  great  works  completed  and  in  progress 
in  conoection  with  the  docks  of  London.  Of  those  m  the 
old  companies,  the  most  extensive  are  the  new  works  of  the 
London  Docks  at  Shadwell,  to  make  way  for  which  many 
hundreds  of  houses  have  beien  removed.  Hie  object  has  been 
to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  admisnini  and  mdoading  of 
the  immmse  vessels  which  the  reqnirements  of  modem  com- 
merce have  called  into  exiatencft  as  well  aa  to  obtain  increased 
room  for  general  porpoeea.  With  thia  view  new  hauDs  of 
great  depth  have  been  fonaeif  a  new  Mtmnce  ocautmcted, 
with  gates  of  enormous  size,  and  vaiioui  hydranlio  and  ptlur 
appliances  added  of  great  power,  as  well  as  new  warehouses 
and  other  works.  At  the  Commercial  Docks,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames,  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  On  the  Flaistow  Marshes,  just  below 
Blackwall,  have  been  constructed  the  Victoria  Docks,  which 
afford  at  present  about  90  acres  of  water  area,  with  entrances 
admitting  larger  vessels  tban  any  of  the  older  docks,  thongfa 
not,  we  believe,  larger  than  the  new  works  at  tiie  I<mdon 
Docks  mentioned  u>ove.  At  Woolwich,  a  ateam  dock  bat 
been  constracted,  and  vast  works  of  various  kinds  erected,  in 
connection  with  the  anwnaL  fbnndries,  steam  fiwtoriea,  &&, 
of  the  Government.  And,  finaUy,  at  Brentford  a  large  new 
dock  has  been  constricted,  chie^  with  a  view  to  afford  in- 
creased facilities  for  water  carnage  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  the  larger  works  reenlting  from 
the  progress  of  sanitary  reform  will  conclude  what  we  have 
to  say  respecting  the  public  improvementa  of  London.  After 
a  protracted  struggle,  the  city  corporation  were  compelled,  in 
18CS,  to  remove  their  fondly  cherished  Smithfield  market ; 
but  it  is  due  to  them  to  say,  that  what  compelled  to  |»ovide 
a  new  cattle  market  in  the  snborbs  instead  of  in  the  centre 
of  the  dty,  they  poformed  their  task  hoi^tly  and  well. 
The  site  chosen  was  an  elevated  and  very  convenient  one, 
the  notorious  Copenhagen  Fields,  adjdning  both  the  Great 
Korthem  and  North  London  Rulwaya.  The  market  coven 
an  area  of  about  20  acres,  but  a  large  space  is  reserved  for 
lairage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  for  extensioa  at  a  futura 
time  if  it  be  found  necessary.  The  provisions  for  the  oom- 
fortable  accommodation  of  the  cattle  have  been  tnade  in  a 
thoroughly  hamane  spirit,  and,  in  fact,  whatever  forethought 
could  suggest  for  avoiding  Lbe  evils  asnally  attendant  on  large 
cattle  markets  has  been  done  with  a  bold  disregard  of  expense, 
which  only  a  corporation  wealthy  aa  that  of  £gndon,  content 
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to  Iwdc  io  a  lomnrhat  remote  fatiin  for  np^ttent,  could 
have  Tentond  «pou.  Thoogh  it  is  rather  on  aoconnt  of  iti 
ikilitil  amDgsmtnt  and  adaptation  to  its  spedsl  porposa  that 
tlw  Hfltropolitan  Cattle  Market  ii  to  be  regarded,  yet  it  is 
not  withoiit  claims  to  notice  architectnraUy.  Its  hotels  and 
banking-houses,  and  some  of  the  offices  are  in  veiy  good 
taste,  and  its  lofty  eeotnd  tower  forms  not  only  a  prominent 
iiftatare  in  the  landscape  for  many  miles  northward,  bnt 
nves  an  air  of  compIetieiieH  and  unity  to  the  whole  design. 
The  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  with  all 
the  details  of  its  arrangement,  is  due  to  the  city  architect, 
Mr.  finnning,  who  also,  two  or  three  yauB  beCm^  had  lebnilt 
BilliDBigate  Market  in  a  rery  akUral  matuur,  and  witli  ■ 
^aeiu  rwud  to  eonTsnienoe,  eleuliaeei,  and  nlnhrity. 

In  1608  an  Act  was  pawed  mdsiing  it  nnlawinl  for  any 
watei^mpany  drawing  ita  snpply  from  the  TbamcL  to  take 
sach  sopply  After  a  certain  day  from  any  part  (tf  uie  riTer 
below  Teddington  lock.  The  several  companies  accordingly 
at  once  set  about  the  oonstrnction  of  vety  extenrive  works — 
the  Grand  Jnnctitm,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Vanxhall,  and 
the  Sonthwark,  at  Hampton ;  the  Chehes  and  the  Lambeth 
jnst  above  Kingston.  The  works  at  these  places  are  some 
of  them  OD  a  magnificent  scale,  the  entire  new  works,  for 
example,  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Act,  have  cost  460,00CM.  The  water  is  conveyed  from 
Hiunpton  and  Kingston,  in  mains  of  from  30  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  to  the  reservoirs  of  the  several  companies 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  liondon.  The  mains  of  three  of 
the  companies  are  passed  nnder  the  Thames  at  Richmond  by 
means  of  the  coffer  dams ;  those  of  another  company  are 
carried  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  near  Pntney  bridge,  on 
piers  formed  by  Mitchell's  screw  piles.  But  even  more  ex- 
tensive and  costly  have  been  ^e  works  of  the  New  River 
Conjpany,  who,  in  works  near  the  head  of  tiieir  river  (inclad- 
ing  the  drainage  and  diversion  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town 
of  Hertford),  in  forming  capacious  new  reservoirs,  and  cover- 
ing their  old  ones,  Stc,  have  expended  considerably  over  half 
a  million.  Very  extensive  new  works,  and  alterations  in  exist- 
ing works,  have  also  been  carried  out  by  the  £ast  London, 
the  Kent,  and  the  Hampstead  companies. 

The  remit  of  Uiese  vast  operations  has  nnqnsstlonabfy 
been  a  very  gnat  improvement  in  the  qoality  of  the 
water  sapplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  The  Registnr- 
Oeneral,  m  his  Report  on  the  HealUi  of  London  for  tht 
week  ending  April  17, 185S,  says  that  the  London  water 
"  contains  less  than  half  the  preTtons  amount  of  im- 
parity. A  gallon  of  water  of  the  Chelsea  Company  formerly 
contained  from  37  to  66  grains  of  extraneons  matter ;  the 
Southwark  water  contunra  from  S3  to  73  grains ;  while  the 
analysis  now  shows  that  only  21  grains  of  extraneous  matter 
are  to  be  found  in  a  g^lon  of  the  water  of  either  company," 
In  several  of  the  other  companies  a  still  smaller  quantity  of 
extraneous  matter  is  fonnd  (in  the  West  Middlesex  only 
17*64,  in  the  Grand  Janction  17'76  grains):  but  then  the 
water  of  these  companies  was  always  purer  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Still  it  is  very  questionable  whether, — when  so  great 
and  oostlyan  alteration  was  rendered  compulaoiy,— tlwugi*- 
lature  might  not  well  bava  gone  forth  or,  and  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  Thames  at  4II  for  the  purpose.  For  before  it  has 
reached  Uie  place  where  the  snpply  is  now  drawn,  it  hat 
been  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  Wmdiior,  Chertsey,  Staines, 
and  other  tovns,  and,  as  Mr.  Ranser,  the  Superintending  In- 
spector of  the  General  Board  of  Hirallh,  has  pointed  ont  in 
his  recent  Report  on  the  Sewerwe,  Stc,  of  Alderahott  vil- 
lage, the  new  sewerage  works  of  the  camp  at  Aldershott 
have  been  so  constructed  as  to  have  "  their  ont^  into  the 
Blackwater  river  ...  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames, 
entering  the  latter  above  the  yoiat  from  which  a  very  largs 
portion  of  the  London  supply  ii  now  taken,  and  thus  a  new 
source  of  nollotion "  has  been  introduoed.  In  fact,  it  is 
stated  in  a  Bapoit  jnst  laid  before  the  Honseof  Commons  1^ 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  exprewly  to  inqnize  into 
the  best  modeof  diatributmg  the  sewue  of^ towiutut  "  the 
Thamea,  before  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  water  supply 
of  London  is  at  present  derived,  receives  the  refuse  of  di»> 
tricts  containing  upwards  of  700,000  persons."  Undar  Uie 
circamatances,  it  would  therefore  be  consolatoiy  to  believe, 
with  another  set  of  Commisbionen, — the  engiueers  and  che- 
mists employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
rei'ort  on  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis, — that  this  is  of 
comparativtily  little  consequence,  Thames  water  being,  in 
fact,  a  diaiufectaat :  "sewage  mat  ar,"  they  say,  "being 
poured  into  a  much  larger  volnme  of  fresh  or  fresbsned 


water,  becomes  immediMaly  oxyganiMd,  and 
as  a  noisome  and  offensive  agent 
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Of  the  rival  plans  for  intercepting  the  vaiat  inhm  4 
the  metropoHa,  as  they  are  yet  only  plans,  we  qm 
speak ;  ana  it  is  the  more  advisable  not  to  do  so,  ai  altlwD^ 
the  government  referees  and  the  engineers  of  the  Metnpolitu 
Bourd  of  Woiks  were  directed  to  proceed  upon  the  baiii, 
that  a  vast  intercepting  sewer  extending  on  mch  nde  of  tb 
Thames  was  agreed  upon,  and*  the  point  to  be  lettlsd  «m 
the  distance  below  the  metropolitui  bonndsries  to  vliidi 
it  should  be  carried,  the  ^ole  question  has  been  n-opeud 
by  the  Itaytl  Commisdoa  mentioned  above,  who  have  Jot 
Imd  before  the  Home  «f  Commons  (April,  1868),  ths  oit- 
line  of  an  entirely  new  plan,  whieh  la  in  effect  to  ennte 
at  once  the  embaument  schema  of  the  MetropoHa  Impmi- 
ment  Comnussioneis  of  1844.  The  embankments  tiieym- 
poae  to  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  mtj 
of  the  river,  the  relief  of  the  over-crowded  streets  hj  mem 
of  advanced  terraces  which  are  to  afford  carriage  wtj%  be- 
tween  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  conmetion  of 
railways  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river ;  while  the  nwin 
is  to  be  received  into  reservoirs  in  the  embankmenti  it  tti 
months  of  the  existing  nudn  sewers,  and  having  been  then 
deodorised  and  purified,  the  liquid  put  is  to  ba  pennitted 
to  flow  into  the  river,  and  the  precipitated  nutter  to  k 
carried  away  for  agricultural  purposes  or  discha^ed  intotba 
sea.  Of  the  desirability  of  such  an  embankment  ai  tlt^ 
describe  there  will  hiu^ly  be  a  second  opinion.  The  lenp 
part  of  tiie  scheme  is  more  questionable ;  but  the  Com- 
misnoners  are  sanguine  as  to  its  practic^itv,  and  tht; 
assert  that  the  reservoirs  and  apparatna  would  be  hiddes 
beneath  the  surface,  and  that  no  nuisance  whatever  is  to  bs 
ap[>rehended.  The  entire  cost  they  estimate  at  3,2fiO,O0l)(, 
which  is  some  500,000^  less  than  the  intercepting  wwn 
scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  3,200,000/.  lestlm 
that  of  the  Government  referees  is  estimated  to  eott.  Bit 
this  reminds  us  that  among  the  metropolitan  im^oToneiils 
we  have  not  mentioned  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  be- 
tween Pimlico  and  Chelsea,  a  very  excell^it  work,  lal 
thoroughly  well  executed,  but  which,  estimated  it  fl^OOOH, 
has  cost  112,000/. 

Among  the  greater  sanitary  improvements  in  Londca  in 
must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  substitution  of  spseioui  nbn- 
ban  or  more  distant  cemeteries  for  the  crowded  ehud^raiA 
of  the  city.  Of  new  cemeteries  the  moat  remarkable  11  Ih 
London  Necropolis,  or  Woking  Cemetery,  formed  bya  prinb 
company,  which  under  powera  of  an  Act  of  PsriismeBt 
puTcnaaed  2100  acrea  of  forest  heath  land,  extending  apnidi 
of  four  miles  along  the  line  of  the  South- Weatem  Riilvif, 
towards  Famborough  and  Hrbri^ht.  Of  this  land  the  cm- 
pany  has,  in  the  first  instance  laid  out  400  acrea,  consiitiK 
of  a  alightly  undulating  heathy  tract,  singularly  qmet  tea 
picturesque  in  character,  as  a  cemetery,  and  built  chapelt  &t 
the  use  of  members  of  the  establishment  and  noDco^fonniiti, 
with  convenient  wait^g-rooms  for  ihonmers.  A  neat  Etatioa 
is  provided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cemetery,  in  honitn, 
and  special  trains  carry  the  funeral  direct  from  it  iatatli 
eemeteiy— a  short  line  of  railway  having  been  Goutnictai 
for  the  pnipoie.  Fnneiala  are  thus  conducted  with  eeoavi^, 
privai^,  a  careful  regard  to  the  feelinga  of  motini«rB,tiidB 
all  respects  with  ungular  propriety.  As  near  an  appnw^ti 
the  best  mode  of  interment  as  in  the  present  state  of  lodB^ 
is  perhaps  practicable,  i^pears  indeed  to  have  been  attuiM- 
In  connection  with  no  other  cemetery,  we  believe,  hai  then 
been  made  such  judicious  arrangemenU  for  the  coDveruo 
of  funerals  from  London — a  matter  of  great  cooieqnaH 
where  ihfi  cemetery  is  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  m 
one  which,  like  some  other  aanitaiy  improvementi,  piM* 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  poor.  A  very  extsnnn  w 
well-pLmned  cemetery  has  been  formed  by  the  ■ 
London  at  Ilford,  £asex;  Maiylebone  and  St.  FaocfM 
patishea  have  constneted  theirs  at  Finchley;  LanUwthpim 
has  one  at  Tooting  and  others  newly  formed  are  to  b« 
on  journeying  a  Saw  miles  00  any  aide  of  Londwu 

Turning  to  the  Provinces,  we  can  do  little  noie  m 
repeat  our  former  statement,  that  great  aa  baa  beea  u* 
progress  in  architecture  and  public  improvements  gBoeiu'T 
in  the  metropolis,  the  piovinaal  towns  have  in  Ihair  prop*^ 
tion  made  equal,  or  nearly  equal  progre-a.  can  mj 
venture  in  vindication  of  this  stetement  to  refer  brieny  to> 
few  particular  iuaiances.  At  Liverpool  this  has  heeneW- 
nently  the  case.  St.  George's  HalL  de«igi<ed  by  ^'i^ 
Elnus,  but,  in  consequence  of  lus-aeath,  conwmM 
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Codurell,  may  not  only  be  Curly  placed  in  compaiiMn  with 
any  mtnil&r  boilding  in  London,  bnt  witboat  oesitation  be 
pronounced  in  many  re^cU  the  finest,  as  it  is  nndonbtedly 
the  richest,  leeent  exunpla  of  a  Romano-Corinthian  edifice 
in  Uw  kingtoai.  The  nail  itself  168  feet  lon^  100  feet 
vide,  and  85  fist  Iii|^,  ii  spannedi  br  a  Taaltad  no^  and 
fums  one  oi  tbe  noblest  pnblie  halls  m  possess.  The 
rooms  derotad  to  the  asuze  courfs  are  not  so  satiafiuitoiy. 
The  exterior  has,  at  the  sonth  end,  a  Ck)rinthian  portico  <tf 
gland  proportioDs,  with  a  pediment  filled  with  acolplnre ;  a 
semi-wcuar  portico  at  the  north  end ;  and  a  portico  of  six- 
teen oolnmns  witboat  a  pediment  at  the  dae.  It  is  not 
imperrioos  to  criticism,  perhsps,  bat  nndonbtedly  Bt. 
Oeot^'s  Hall  is  one  of  the  peat  archltectnial  worlu  of  the 
day.  Among  other  new  bmldin^  of  the  town  are  the  Cel- 
lmate Institution,  a  lai^  and  handsome  Tador  ooU^iate 
atmctore,  also  by  Mr.  Elmes ;  the  Sailors'  Home,  a  Bpacioas 
Gothic  building  by  Mr.  Cuminsham ;  the  Branch  Bank  of 
Enghmd^  by  Mr,  Codcerall,  &c.;  bat  petbapa  the  most  cba- 
ni^eriatie  the  new  boildinga  d  Lvreipool  an  the  extoi- 
an  and  costly  ^les  of '  offices,*  whidi  are  ai  noch  snperior 
to  rimilar  btmdtogs  in  Londm  as  ihe  Manchester  wardioosM 
are  to  the  warehonses  in  the  City.  The  Docks  of  Livetpool, 
with  vast  ranges  of  connected  warehouses,  have  been  in- 
creased  in  number  and  extent,  at  an  ontlay  of  several  mil- 
linos  sterlil^,  and  are  now  probably  mirivuled.  The  float- 
ing stages  on  the  Mersey,  for  landing  from  steamers,  likewise 
clum  a  word  of  notice :  one,  at  Prince's  Ple^  finished  in 
1657,  is  1000  feet  long  by  82  fidot  wide,  and  cost  about 
140,000/.  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  towns  which  has  provided 
itself  at  a  great  cost  with  a  supply  of  pnre  water  from  a 
distant  source.  Whether  as  a  rival  or  an  adjunct,  its  neigh- 
bour on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  Birkenhead,  cannot 
be  left  unnamed  in  speaking  of  the  material  progress  of 
Uveipool.  The  docks  and  wacehonaei  of  ^kenhead,  its 
vast  maricet,  ftc^  are  among  the  noet  rpmarkabie  illustrations 
of  recent  commerdal  progress. 

"Manchester,"  it  was  said,  in  the  article  MAifCBnrEB 
('  Penny  Cyclopaadia,'  v.  ziv.  p.  369),  "  is  not  distin^ished 
for  arehitectnral  beanty."  That  could  scarcely  be  said  with 
truth  now.  It  is  not  certainly  a  beantifol  city  architectarally 
even  yet,  bnt  buildings  of  a  very  superior  order  of  excellence 
are  now  numerou^  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Foremost,  as  forming  a  sort  of  central  point  of  the  city,  la 
the  Exchange ;  which  as  lately  enlarged  affords  the  most 
spacioQs  room,  we  believe,  in  Enrope,  for  the  meeting  of 
commercial  men ;  and  both  externally  and  in  the  inside  ia  a 
very  admirable  work  of  its  class.  Free  Trade  Hall  (by  Mr. 
Walters)^  is  in  its  title  as  well  as  its  purpose,  a  stracture 
diaractenatie  of  Manchester,  and  moreover  a  very  fine  build- 
mg.  Other  tmildings  of  a  semi-public  character  are  the 
Theatre^  tiia  Branch  Bank  of  England,  by  Cockerell ;  the 
bank  of  Ifesnis.  Haywood ;  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Free 
library ;  charchea,  chapels,  BvnaeogaeB,  &c  Bat  indispnt- 
aUy  ibe  waiehooaea  form  the  airtinctive  feature  of  Man- 
dieater  in  an  amhitectaral  pdnt  of  view.  They  are  very 
nnmerouB,and  new  ones  are  springing  up  on  all  sides.  They 
are  fbr  the  most  part  of  great  size— one,  bat  we  believe  it  u 
the  largest  in  Manchester,  built  fbr  Sir  James  Watt,  the  late 
mayor,  by  Messrs.  Travis,  is  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
30O  feet  long,  90  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  high,  three  of  the  fronts 
being  wholly  of  stone.  And  these  warehouses  are  constructed 
in  ihe  most  anbstantial  manner,  of  stone  or  of  excellent  brick- 
work, with  atone  qaoins  and  dressinga :  *  com|io '  is  not  in 
lepnfe  is  Manchester*  The  style  osnally  a&cted  by  the 
netdumt  princes,  or  their  axehitecta,  ia  the  Italian  palatial, 
wUeh  ia  in  most  instances  carried  oat  (as  for  example  in 
those  deaogned  by  Mr.  Walters)  with  great  refinement  and 
floish,  the  carving  and  det^ls  beine  often  worthy  of  a  London 
elub-bonae.  The  best  of  the  Lonaon  warehonses  would  cer- 
tainly compare  badly  with  many  of  their  Manchester  proto- 
types. A  good  bwiuninghaa  likewise  been  made  towams  the 
embellishment  of  the  city  and  suburbs  with  public  monuments 
and  par^.  The  front  of  the  infirmary  has  been  laid  out  as 
a  sort  of  public  place,  and  here  statues  of  her  Majesty, 
of  Wellington,  Feel,  John  Dalton,  and  James  Watt,  have 
been  erected.  New  streets  have  been  opened  in  the  city, 
and  old  streets  have  been  widened.  The  drainage  has  been 
greatly  improved  ;  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  has  been 
brooght  into  the  city  at  a  great  cost  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. And  outside  the  city  three  new  parks  have  been 
formed  :  two  of  which,  Qneen's  Park,  Hatpurhey,  and  Peel 
FaA,  Salford,  are  veiy  attractive  resorts. 


Btrminj^m  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  two  great  towns 
of  Lancauiire :  yet  it  has  added  some  new  bnildrnga  worthy 
to  rank  with  its  noble  town  hall ;  as  for  example  the  grammar 
school,  the  news  hall,  the  mnue  faall,  the  midland  institate  now 
in  pn^iBSs,  and  Bonw  othenL  Itluw  also  its  park ;  bnt  we  ean- 
notaddthatithasiteiiMroveddrainage.  AtBtistcdsomrthiiig 
has  been  done.  The  Victoria  rooms  is  a  spacious  and  very 
noble  boilding  for  mnaical  festivals  and  public  meetings. 
The  guildhall  has  a  &^ad»  which  is  rather  a  favourable  ex- 
ample of  tiie  Tudor  period,  bnt  the  interior  is  ill-arranged 
and  undignified.  An  academy  of  fine  arta,  and  a  general 
hospital  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  tiie  arehiteotere  of 
the  old  city,  and  both  are  nine  than  orffiaarily  amUtiooa  hi 


Taming  from  onr  manu&ctnring  and  commercial  to  our 
nnivenity  towns,  we  find  no  falling  off,  though  the  arcfaitee* 
toral  nd  has  taken  a  different  direction.  At  Oxford  the 
handsome  range  of  boildinga  by  iSr.  Co^erell,  ealled  the 
Taylor  Institate  and  University  Galleries  may  be  taken  ai 
inMknig  ihe  dose  of  the  passion  fat  claaaie  art  in  that  onl- 
veraity.  Oxford  is  now,  and  has  hem  for  soma  years,  the 
head  qnartars  of  mediwvalism,  and  there  Uie  *  eedesiologiatif 
hold  unqaeationed  away.  Perbapa  nowhere  else  can  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  the  Ch>thic  revival  be  more  distinctly  aeoi. 
For  years  past  the  grand  old  city  seems  to  have  been  given 
up  to  the  gothie  builder  and  the  gothic  restorer.  It  would 
be  idle  te  attempt  an  ennmerstion  of  the  works  which  have 
been  accomplished.  Almost  every  college  has  added  a  new 
chapel,  or  chamber,  or  aculptored  gateway,  or  made  some 
little  addition  to  its  existing  architectural'  treasoree,  or 
restored  and  re-edified  its  old  ones.  Many  of  the  new  works 
are  of  great  beanty  and  richness,  as  could  not  indeed  &il  to 
be  the  case,  for  th^  arose  out  of  the  promptings  of  a  zealoai 
love  of  Ootbic  architecture,  and  their  exeeation— -previded  fbr 
with  no  niggard  hand— was  entrosted  to  arehiteeta  already 
famous  for  uieir  peculiar  devotion  to  this  brandi  the  art 
It  is,  periups,  not  too  much  to  say,  ^t  some  of  the  new 
works  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  glorious  stractures 
which  surround  them.  Bat  we  can  afford  no  such  liboal 
praise  for  Uie  so-called  *  restorations.'  They  may  have  been 
well  done  professionally  :  they  may  have  been  correctly  per- 
formed according  to  eccleaiological  conceptions :  bat  the 
baildings  which  nave  been  restored  are  not  now  the  same 
baildinga  we  knew  a  few  years  back,  venerable  in  their  hoaty 
and  unmistakeable  antiquity.  They  have  been,  too  many  of 
them,  made  to  wear  the  gay  drapery  of  youth  upon  the  seared 
and  bending  frame  of  age.  They  now  conseqaentiv  exhibit 
neither  the  solenm  majesty  of  the  one,  nor  the  lightsome 
beanty  of  the  other.  Our  ancioitGothie  stmctores,— marvel- 
lous in  the  grandeur  of  their  lnms,in  the  evidences  of  motttd 
power  and  artistic  bney,  in  their  quint  carvings  and  playfnl 
tracery,  over  which  sou  and  shadow  love  to  linger,—fltrDctarec 
on  wluch  the  cultivated  and  the  uninstructed  alike  gaie  wiUi 
awe  and  wonder  and  endless  admiration, — ought  only  to  be 
touched  with  a  reverential  hand.  Oar  fwiera,  bowing  befbn 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  regarded  our  glorious 
medieeval  baildings  with  something  like  contempt  as  ue  pro- 
ductions of  a  dark  age  and  a  Gothic  understandmg ;  auduiey 
altered,  improved,  or  destroyed  them  with  almost  equal 
indifference.  Bnt  their  contempt  was,  we  cannot  bat  think, 
less  dangerona  than  onr  too  ardent  love.  They  thought  it 
folly  to  spend  time  over  the  rode  stmctnrM  of  tiie  dark  ages, 
«^en  they  could  study  the  temples  of  the  br^hteat  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  those  enlightened  times  when  the 
lore  of  antiqnity  was  restOTed  to  the  scholan  of  modem 
Enrope.  We  have  come  to  worship  medinvalism,  and  in  onr 
fooUsn  fiHidneH  have  sought  to  re^aee  the  decaying  vestore 
in  which  the  object  of  onr  a£bction  was  clothed,  by  one  as 
exacUy  resembling  it  as  we  conld  contrive  to  fabricate,  fra- 
getting,  till  too  late,  that  oar  new  and  gay  drapeiy  is  after  all 
but  a  modem  fiction,  and  that  the  old  weather-wom  garment 
which  we  have  replaced  was  the  only  true  one — ^t  we 
have  indeed  copied,  bat  in  copying  have  destroyed  it.  *  Re- 
storation '  in  tmth  is  for  the  most  part  a  mistake.  Ancient 
buildings  r^arded  as  works  of  art  are  to  be  preserved— like 
ancient  atatnes— with  jealoas  care  from  the  chisel  of  the 
modem  artist.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  arrest  their  decay, 
well :  bnt  it  must  be  so  done  as  not  to  remove,  if  possible,  a 
hair  or  a  finger-nail  of  the  original — assuredly  not  to  snbsti- 
tote  for  it  a  new  one,  though  tiiat  be  the  exactest  copy  of 
what  the  chip^  and  battered  fragment  ve  have  removed 
was  in  its  pristine  condition.  As  well  noAt  the  Theseus  ot 
Ilysana  in  the  British  Mnsenm  be  submi  tt«S[^  ^«  *  let^oring  * 
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chisel  of  Westmacott  or  Baily,  or  any  other  Imng  Phidias, 
as  our  cathedrals  and  colleges  be  subjected  to  the  tender  mer- 
ciea  of  modem  representatives  of  the  ancient  builders.  We 
ore  no^  of  course,  objecting  to  necessary  repatn,  or  even, 
when  imperatiTe,  to  rebuilding,  but  simply  to  the  deBtructive 
Iffoceaa  of  '  restoration '  by  the  removjil  of  portions  of  the 
■odeut  work  (usnallv  the  earred  details  and  secondary  fea- 
tures which  are  the  characteristic  signatures  as  it  were  of  the 
old  artists),  and  replacing  them  by  new  work  intended  to 
represent  (and  therefore  to  form  a  deceptions  imitaUon  of) 
the  gennine  old  work. 

Cambridge  has  proceeded  somewhat  more  slowly  of  late 
than  the  sister  university  with  its  medisval  reproductions 
and  restorations,  hut  it  too  has  made  a  real  architectural 
advance.  Such  works  as  those  which  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  Wilkin  raised  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
enthuuastic  gownsmen,  would  now  excite  a  shout  of  universal 
execiatioo.  But  Cambridge  retuned  longer  than  Oxford  her 
love  of  the  classic  orders  ;  and  some  of  ass  latest  works  of 
that  kind  are  of  a  very  superior  character— as  tiie  library  by 
Coekerell,  and  still  more  the  ITitzwilliam  Mnaenm,  a  work  oE 
much  beauty  and  stateliness. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  particular  towns,  we  may  point 
to  the  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  buildings 
which  have  been  lately  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
as  the  best  evidence  of  the  reality  and  extent  of  architec- 
tural progress.  In  ecclesiaatical  edifices  the  progress  has 
been  something  wonderful.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  by  the  thousand,  and 
a  verv  laige  proportion  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  have  oeen  repaired,  or  as  it  is  termed  'restored.' 
As  in  London,  so  through  the  eountiy,  all  the  recent 
churches  have  been  medisnral  in  character;  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Scott,  in  no  ezaueratad  tone  of  triumph,  exclaims  in  one  of 
his  recent  wmtriBationi  to  the  literature  of  Gothic  architeo- 
tnre — "  No  revolution  was  ever,  bo  far  as  it  goes,  more  com- 
plete ;  for  while,  forty  years  ago,  no  one,  in  building  a  new 
chorcb,  would  ever  nave  dreamed  of  making  it  Oothic,  no 
one  now  dreams  of  making  it  anything  else."  But  although 
the  reproduction  of  a  mediseval  church  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  reproduction  of  a  Oreek  or  Roman  temple  as 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  it  mutt  be  obvious  that  mere 
crude  reproduction  or  imitation  of  ancient  examples,  with- 
out regard  to  altered  forms  of  worship  and  modes  of  thought, 
has  the  double  disadvanfaj^  of  curbing  the  genius  of  the 
anhitect,  and  of  pieTentin^  the  erection  of  an  edifice 
designed  with  a  sin^  eye  to  its  nse  and  character.  Miaiy 
of  the  most  recent  ehuruies  are  howevar^with  Uie  qualifi- 
cation we  have  suggested— of  the  highest  order  of  ment,  and 
many  have  been  constructed  and  decorated  with  an  almost 
profuse  liberality  of  expenditure,  but  with  unimpeachsble 
taste.  Among  the  more  costly  some  have  been  bmlt  at  in- 
dividual outlay,  many  more  by  the  combined  exertions  of  a 
few  zealous  friends,  and  most  by  voluntary  efforts.  Even 
where  the  cost  seems  fairly  to  belong  to  a  parish  or  town,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  new  chnrch  at  Doncaster  (rendered 
necessary  by  the  conflagration  of  the  splendid  old  churdi), 
an  appeal  to  a  wider  puolic  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  cheerful 
res|K)nse,  if  an  announcement  can  be  made  that  the  build- 
ing ia  to  De  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  or  the  exigencies  of 
the  neighbourhood  jostifv  the  appeal.  We  feel  safe  there- 
fore in  sayiiw  that  the  pnbUe  feefing  for  church  architecture, 
and  the  public  widi  for  church  extenraon,  are  deeply  rooted 
as  well  as  widely  spread,  and  that  great  as  has  been  the  pro> 
gresB  of  church  building  and  church  architecture  during  Uie 
twenty  years  to  which  our  survey  is  limited,  the  coming 
years  wHl  see  a  yet  greater  extension  of  the  one,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  a  great  advance  in  the  other. 

As  may  he  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  revival  and 
the  faith  of  one  of  its  earliest,  ablest,  and  most  active  cham- 
pions—Welby  Pugin— the  Roman  Catholic  body  have  fully 
participated  in  the  Gothic  movement.  Indeed  some  of  the 
finest  and  richest  of  the  recent  specimens  of  Gothic  have 
been  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  churches  at  Bir- 
mihgham,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Cheadle,  Preston,  and  else- 
whore — ^Uiou^  many  of  them  nave  been  left  to  be  completed 
at  a  future  day.  Yet  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  churches 
have  not  all  been  Gothic,  here  and  there  one  b«ng  still  oc- 
casionally built  in  the  Italian  or  even  classical  style.  Not 
of  course  so  numerous  as  the  churches  of  the  establishment, 
hut  sUll  very  numerous  have  been  the  dissenting  chapels 
built  within  the  last  twenty  ^ears,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
have  been  of  spacious  dimensions  and  of  considerable  arehi- 


tectnral  pretension.  The  old  puritan  dislike  to  a  'steepU- 
bonse' seems  quite  to  have  passed  away;  indeed,  someaf 
the  loftiest  spires  recently  built  in  Engluid  hava  been  ap- 
pended to  nonconfivmiBt-meetins-hoQSes,  as  in  that  bebng- 
ing  to  the  Independents  at  Balibx,  completed  in  1657, 
which  riaaa  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  260  feet.  Amcog  thi 
Independenta— who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  chapel  bald- 
ing movements — the  Gothic  style  has  been  adopted  ia  tk 
great  majority  of  instances ;  so  it  has,  though  not  to  ths  am 
extent,  among  the  Wesl^ans :  the  Bqitists  have  come  mm 
slowly  into  the  fashion ;  the  Unitarians  seem  to  adhere  to 
the  cUssic ;  the  Quakers  as  of  old  repudiate  style  altogetha: 
but  all  build  where  they  can  find  opportunity  and  meanijiol 
all  build  in  a  far  superior  manner  to  that  in  which  tiiej  Dnilt 
Uiirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Among  the  architectural  features  of  the  period  of  iHak 
we  are  treating,  a  place  alongside  the  extraordiaaiy  AatA- 
extension  movement,  and  accompanying  revival  of  OotUe 
ecdenastical  architecture,  moat  he  given  to  the  paraM  u- 
tenaion  (tf  edneational  establtshmenta  of  a  anpeiioi  dHL 
and  the  revival  of  the  old  collegiate  style  of  huudiu^.  Not 
to  speak  of  what  has  been  done  in  college  axteimoii  ud 
new  building  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Eton,  Hinow, 
Rugby,  &G.,  we  can  but  mention,  as  among  many,  such  magni- 
ficent structures  as  the  Church  Mismouary  Coll^,  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  built  by .  the  mnninceoce  of  Hl 
Hope,  and  which  is  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  the  abilitia 
of  Mr.  Butterfield  ;  and  the  numerous  proprietary  and  dxr 
Church  of  Encland  eoll^^,  like  that  at  BnghtMi,  br  Mr. 
Scott;  at  Cheltenham,  bv  Mr.  Wilson;  St  John's,  Hnnt- 
perpoint,  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Carpenter;  at  Cuddesden,  aai 
Oxford,  by  Mr.  Street ;  the  Lanadowne  College,  at  Bith,  by 
Mr.  Wilson;  the  WeilingtoiL  at  Sandhurst,  &c.:tbeiili>- 
gical  inatitntiona  belonging  to  tlie  Independent  bodyat  Uhl- 
chester,  by  Mr.  Irwin:  New  CoUe^,  St.  John's  Wood,  hj 
Mr.  Enunett ;  and  at  Sfmng  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  by  lu. 
James— all  spacious  and  handsome  edifices  m  the  Todn 
coU^ate  s^le :  and  the  institutions— similar  in  purpoae  ud 
simihir  in  architectural  style—of  the  Wealeyan  Methodic 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Trimen ;  at  Tannton,  \q  Vx. 
Wilson ;  and  Uw  achool  at  Kingawood,  near  Bath,  vj  i» 
same  architect. 

Of  new  corporate  and  town  buildings  the  number  hu 
been  surprisingly  lai^e.  We  might  mention  new  Ton 
Halls,  at  Leeds  (a  work  of  a  high  order  of  merit  by  Ml 
Brodrick);  at  Colchester  (Doric,  by  Blore  and  Kapbsel);  it 
Bnrslem  (Italian,  by  Mr.  Robinaon) ;  at  Cardiff  (by  Tit 
Jones) ;  at  Whittleaey  (by  Mr.  Row^ ;  at  Alfreston  (bf  Ur. 
Wilson) ;  at  Eye,  Snffolk  (by  Mr.  Lamb);  at  ChatbuD,  it 
Hali&x,  at  Z<e£anington,  Stockton,  Bilston,  Chertaey,  Lostl^ 
and  very  many  other  towns :  Market-places  at  Bolton,  Wolnr- 
hamptcm,  Stockport,  Swindon,  Worcester,  at  Leeds  (s  tej 
fine  one,  costing  14,0002  ),  at  Ashbv-de-la-Zonch,  at  Wtrt 
Hartlepool,  and  elsewhere :  Com  Exchanges,— on  ume  of 
which  a  large  amount  of  money  haa  been  expended— at  Col- 
chester (by  R^ihael  and  Brandon)  ;  at  Wolverhampton  (b;r 
Mr.  G.  Robinson);  at  .Southampton,  at  Peterboion^  it 
Grantham,  at  fiitciun,  at  Louth  (a  handsome  Venetian  ^ 
by  Mr.  Bellamy) ;  at  Banbnir,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  at  St 
/Jbans,  at  Grimsby  (Elizabethan,  by  Bellamy  and  Hard)); 
at  Gloucester  (a  large  and  ambitious  Corinthian  edifice 
Medland  ana  Maberiy);  at  Alcester  (Italian,  by  ». 
Holmea),  &c. :  Asnze  Ckmrts  at  Beading  (by  Mr.  Cl^Oi  ^ 
Taunton,  at  Swanaea,  &c.;  Coonty  Conrt^  Post-Omo^ 
Mosic  Halls  (arane  of  tits  yeiy  xaoeut  tmea,  like  that  it 
Bradford,  by  Hoasta.  Loekwood)  laim  and  somewhat  pntfo* 
tious  works ;  Lyceums,  Mechanica  lustittttea,  Free  liRantf, 
Baths,  Ac. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns  among  the  largest  and 
most  costly,  and  from  their  size  and  character  often  the  m»t 
remarkable  modem  buildings,  are  the  County  Imbc 
Asylums,  hut  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  them  thusgenerallj. 
The  County  and  Borough  jails  are  often  curiously  mifi 
works  of  an  inordinately  ambitious  architectural  diandir; 
and  Reformatories,  of  which  there  are  now  in  Englaudfl 
Protestant  and  5  Roman  Catholic,  nuiat  likewise  be  named  n 
this  eonnectira. 

Of  indnstrial  esfablishmenta  of  a  more  pleauug  order' 
snch  as  Marshall's  Flax  Milts,  at  Leeds ;  the  extraordiiia? 
mannractnring  village  of  Mr.  Ulus  Salt,  Saltair(^,i>^ 
Bradford,  and  other  great  manufactories  of  recent  erectiOD-- 
we  should  be  glad  to  speak,  for  they,  in  their  architectt™ 
character,  and  in  their  admirable  arrangementSi  are  anuDj 
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the  most  BtrUdn^  evidenoH  ol  nutoul  improreiaait  in  the 
country.  But  we  mut  paw  them  by,  as  we  most  also  pus  by 
the  termini,  the  bridges  and  viadacts,  and  other  great  works 
connected  with  the  railways,  remarkable  and  noteworthy  as 
they  in  every  way  are  among  the  recent  pablic  works  of 
England.  So  again  we  most  pass  by  the  magnificent  new 
docks,  ftc,  governmental  as  well  as  those  constmeted  by 
private  companies,  at  Plymonth,  Poitsmontb,  Chatham,  Sun- 
derland, Great  QrimsW,  Cardiff,  and  elaewheFe,  vast  as  they 
are  in  extent,  and  costly  bat  moat  impMtant  in  character; 
and  the  equally  magDifieent  votki  which  ban  bean  in  pro- 
gress at  Dover,  Holyhead,  Putiand,  Sm  affording  to  our 
mariners  harbours  of  refuge  from  the  perila  which  beset 
them.  The  defensive  works  which  are  erecting  on  the 
more  vulnerable  parts  of  onr  coast,  and  for  affording  ad- 
ditional protectimi  to  our  naval  porta  and  arsenals,  hudly 
perhaps  belong  to  an  article  on  Public  Improvements.  But 
snch  an  article  ought  scarcely  to  conclude  without  at  least 
a  reference  to  the  great  naval  and  military  hospitals  which 
have  beqn  recently  erected  or  are  in  progress  at  Plymouth, 
Portsmoath,  Netley,  Chatham,  &c.;  and  although  we  have 
heard  much  of  deficient  barrack  accommodation,  even  that 
must  be  largely  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  rapidly  improving 
when  we  see  by  parliamentary  returns  that  m  a  single  year, 
18fi6-7,  upwards  of  a  million  steding  has  been  spent  in 
bnildtng  and  repuring  barracks  new  woifcs  and  enli^;e- 
menu  eoe,996f.,  repain  SSSj746L).  Of  the  many  mansions 
which  have  beoi  mected  in  the  conntiy  we  mnst  also  refrain 
from  speaking,  though  the  list  is  headed  by  her  Majesty's 
Marine  and  Highland  palaces  at  Cowes  and  Balmoral. 

Though  at  some  length,  we  have  yet  but  very  inadequately 
set  forth  the  progress  of  public  improvement  in  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
architectural  progress,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  sister  country ;  yet  when  we  look 
at  the  noble  bnildtDgs  which  have  been  erected  in  Edinbnr^ 
and  Glas^w,  the  unrivalled  railway  termini  and  some  other 
recent  bnildings  in  Dublin,  the  warehouses  and  public  works 
in  Belfiut,  the  Irish  Queen's  Colleges,  Sec,  we  cannot  but 
fsel  that  SMtland  and  Inland,  as  wall  as  Buhutd,  have 
made  a  great  stride  in  the  p^  ^  axehiteotilal  progress 
during  the  past  twen^  yean. 

FUBUCLIBRAraSB.  [LiBKauB,  Poiuc^  ^.  S.1 

PUFFINUS.  [Psrana.] 

PUaiN,  AUGUSTUS,  an  eminent  architectural  drafts- 
maa>  was  a  native  of  France,  but  settled  in  London  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  engaged  aa  a  draftsman  and  aasistant  by 
Nash,  with  vriiom  he  remained  manv  years.  He  then  found 
employment  among  publishers  in  the  preparation  of  archi- 
tectoral  drawings  for  engraving ;  one  of  the  moat  important 
<tf  his  earlier  woiks  Imng  Uie  buildings  in  Ackenoan^ 
'Microcosm  of  London,'  1808-11.  He  also  made  the  draw- 
ings for  a '  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  PentonviUe,  with 
descriptions  by  E.  W.  Bmyley.*  SubsequenUy  he  directed 
his  attention  more  partieiilany  to  the  arbhittetars  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  in  1831  he  o^an  the  pnblication  of  his 
'Specimens  of  Gothic  Architectore,  selected  from  various 
Ancient  Edifices  in  England,  consisUng  of  Plans,  ElevaUons, 
Sections,  and  parts  at  huge ;  calculated  to  exem^ify  the  various 
styles,  and  the  practical  construction  of  this  dass  of  admired 
Architecture : '  it  was  completed  in  16S3,  and  forms  2  vols, 
folio  and  4to,  containing  1 14  plates,  with  descriptions,  chiefly 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson.  In  1824  he  commenced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  John  Britton,  '  Aiehitectnral  Illustrations  of 
the  Buildings  of  London,*  also  completed  is  2  vols.  4to  ;  and 
with  the  same  gentleman  he  pnbUshed,  in  folio  and  quarto 
182&-S8,  *  Spedmena  of  the  Architectural  Antiquitiea  of  Nor- 
mandy, measured  and  drawn  by  A.  Pn^j  and  engraved  by 
John  and  Henry  Le  Kenx.'  This  ia  his  best  and  most 
important  woi^  and  did  much  to  enlaiga  onr  knowledge  of 
mediaml  architeetme ;  he  was  airiated  in  thia  work  by  his 
aon^  the  subject  of  the  sncceediiu;  notice.  In  1829  Mr. 
Pngin  made  the  drawings  for  a  work  entitled  '  Paris  and  its 
Environs  displayed;'  and  in  1831  he  prepared,  with  the 
aaatatanee  of  his  son,  'GKithic  Omament&^  selected  from 
various  bnildings  in  England  and  France,'  He  died  Decem- 
ber 19th,  1832. 

PUGIN,  AUGUSTIN  WELBY  NORTHMORE,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1811.  Instructed  by  his  father  in 
the  principles  of  architecture,  he  early  acquired  under  him 
rematicable  hellity  in  drawing,  and  travelled  with  him  as  his 
assistant,  collecting  materials  in  Normandy  and  England  for 
bis  worn  m  Gothw  aichitectnn.  [Poou,  A.]  Hia  fint  dis- 


tinct employment  was  as  assistant  to  Messrs.  Grieves,  in 
punting  tbe  architectural  scenery  in  her  Majesty's  and  Coveut 
Garden  theatres.  He  afterwards  made  drawings  for  the  for- 
nitore  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  designs  for  plate  m  the  mediss- 
val  style  for  Messrs.  Aundell  and  Brii^.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  Ramsgate,  and  commenced  preparing  for  publication  a 
series  of  works  illnstrative  of  the  furniture  and  ornamental 
work  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1835  appeived  his  'Designs 
for  Gktthic  Fumitnre,  in  the  style  of  the  Fifteenth  Centsir,' 
and  *Dadgna  fox  Iron  and  Braas-Work,  in  the  style  of  the 
XVth  andXVIth  centuries.*  These  were  followed  in  1836 
by  *  DeaioB  Ibr  Gold  and  8ilve^saliths*  Work,'  and  'Ancient 
Timber  Honsea,*  all  of  which  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and 
tended  not  a  litue  to  stimulate  the  growing  taste  for  Gothic 
forma.  His  next  work  was  one  that,  by  its  caustic  ud  irri- 
tating way  of  setting  forth  some  home-truths,  aronsed  not  a 
little  professional  feeling — '  Contrasts  ;  or  a  parallel  between 
the  Noble  Edifices  of  the  14th  and  16th  centnriea,  and  aimilar 
buildings'  of  the  present  decay  of  Taste ; '  a  aecond  and  im- 
proved edition  of  it  was  published  in  1841. 

Mr.  Pugin  had  b^  this  time  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  the  service  of  which  he  henceforth  devoted  his 
best  energies.  Having  received  a  handsome  bequest  from  an 
aunt,  Mta.  Welby,  he  built  himself  a  &ncifal  residence  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Salisbniy,  and  removed  there,  resolved 
to  study  and  evolve  the  principles  of  the  ecdesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  Having  found  in  the  Eurl  of 
Shrewsbury  a  vrarm  patron,  Mr.  Pugin  soon  obtained  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting  nis  ability ;  and  during  the  few  yeara 
that  he  lived  to  practise  his  profession  he  was  called  upon  to 
erect  a  larger  number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  chapels, 
convents,  and  schools,  than  haa  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  Englishman  since  the  Reformation.  The  following  list, 
we  believe,  iaclndes  his  chief  works— (we  are  indebted  for 
it,  and  many  of  the  other  facts  contained  in  this  notice,  to  a 
memdr  of  Pugin  bv  his  friend  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  which 
appeared  in  the  'Builder'  shortly  after  Pugin's death) :— The 
cathedral  church  at  SL  Marie  at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and 
more  pleaaiiu  works }  St.  Chad's,  Birmingham ;  three 
churehaa  at  lAverpool ;  St  WilfredV,  Manchester ;  church 
and  convent  at  Edge  Hill ;  churehea  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Readily  Kenilworth,  Stockton-on-Tees*  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  I^eston,  Eeuhu^,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Stoke-upon- 
Treu^  Brewood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Folham,  Ponto- 
fract,  St.  Edward's  near  Ware,  Buckingham,  and  St.  Wilfred 
near  Alton  ;  a  church,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Notting- 
ham ;  conventa  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at  Downside  near  Bath  ; 
colleges  at  Radcliffe  and  Rugby ;  improvements  at  Maynooth ; 
and  cathedrals,  with  schools  and  priests'  houses  attached,  at 
St  George's  (Southwark),  Killamey,  and  Enniscorthy.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  extensive  and  costly  works  executed 
for  his  great  patron  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  consisting,  besides 
the  alterations  made  in  the  mansion,  of  a  church,  sdiool- 
hons^  and  monaatoy  at  Alton  Towera ;  and  a  dinrdi  at 
Cheadle,  which  has  the  moat  aidendid  interior  of  any  «f  his 
churches.  The  very  pretty  gateway  to  Magdalen  Collwe, 
Oxford,  ia  one  of  the  few  works  executed  by  him  for 
any  Protestant  body ;  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  refiued  to 
accept  any  commiaaiona  for  Protestant  places  of  worship. 
The  list  of  works  given  above  would  in  truth  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  snffident  to  exhaust  the  time  and  energies 
a  man  who  ceased  workinf[  at  the  age  of  forty ;  yet  be  was 
chiefly  employed  during  his  last  years  in  designing  and  super- 
intending the  ornamentation  of  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster, which  probably  owes  its  somewhat  extravagantly 
medinval  and  ea;lesiastical  character  to  Pugin's  idiosyncrap 
dies.  But,  bendsa  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  foond 
time  to  aaa  to  its  literature  a  second  and  revised  edition  of 
hia  '  Contrasts ; '  a  treatise  on  the '  Tme  Principles  of  Pointed 
or  Christian  Ardiitectnre,*  1841 ;  *  An  Apology  for  the  Re- 
vival of  Christian  Architecture,'  1843  ;  a  *  Glosauy  of  Eccle- 
siastical Ornament,'  1844 ;  atreatise  on  'Fluiated  Omamenta,' 
1849;  and  'A  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens,*  1861.  We 
ought  also  to  add  that  he  was  connected  commercially  with  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Hardman  of  Birmingham,  who  manufactnred 
ecclesiastical  brass-work  from  his  designs ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  filled  up  his  leisure  hoars  with  landscape-painting. 

Mr.  Pugin  had  always  been  fond  of  the  sea— (indeM  it  ia 
stated  in  one  of  the  biographical  notices  of  him  that  he  once 
owned  and  for  a  time  commanded  a  merchant  smack  trad- 
ing to  Holland,"  though  it  ia  difBcult  to  see  when  that  Ume 
eonld  have  been)— and  having  realised  hj-^  profesuon  a 
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handsome  nun,  be  porehued  an  estate  at  Ranu^tate,  in  order 
at  once  to  enjoy  his  fiiToarite  element,  and  cany  out  unfet- 
tered his  notions  of  architecttinl  proprie^.  Hen  he  expended 
all  his  property  in  erecting  for  himHeli  a  house,  a  charch, 
schools,  dec.,  the  whole  being  dedicated  to  St.  Augnstine.  As 
lie  advanced  in  life  his  religions  feelings  took  more  and  more 
entire  ponession  of  him.  He  now  (I860)  wrote  and  pub- 
lished 'An  Addren  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Rannate,*  *  An 
Earnest  Appeal  for  the  Revival  <rf  the  Ancient  nun  Song,* 
'  The  Proent  State  of  Public  Wotahlp  among  tiw  Bonun 
Catholics,*  and  other  nmitbleta  of  a  xeligioiu  ebaneter.  At 
length,  overtasked  with  all  this  exseanve  labour  and  exdte- 
meat,  his  intellect  b^an  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year 
it  was  deemed  necesury  to  remove  nim  to  a  lonatic  aeyfam. 
For  a  brief  space  his  mental  powers  were  so  far  restored  that 
it  became  practicable  for  him  to  retnm  to  bis  home  at  Rams- 

fite  ;  but  his  life  was  ebbing,  and  he  expired  there  on  the 
4th  of  September  1852,  three  days  ^er  his  retnm.  He 
was  bniied  in  a  vanlt  of  his  own  chnrch  of  St.  Aogastine. 
He  had  been  three  times  married,  and  shortly  after  hie  death 
m  pennon  of  100^  a  year  waa  granted  to  liis  widow  from  the 
Cml  Ust 

As  will  have  been  seen,  Mr.  Pagin  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary indnstry  and  eneigy,  and  he  possessed  a  very  nnosaal 
amonnl  of  knowledge  and  great  ability.  He  attempted  too 
many  thingi,  and  he  wwked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  pro- 
dnce  many  great  works,  even  had  he  been  a  man  of  origmal 
power ;  hnt  in  truth  his  waa  not  a  creative  mind,  and  be 
lacked  compiehenaive  thooght.  His  great  principle  was, 
that,  except  as  to  sixe,  the  architect  should  aim  at  a  fiiithfnl 
Tepiodoction  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  mediteval 
period ;  or,  as  he  stated  it  in  his  '  Tme  Principles  of  Points 
or  Gothic  Architectare,'  "  We  may  indeed  improve  in  mecha- 
nical coDtiivancea  to  expedite  its  constraction — we  may  even 
increase  its  scale  or  grandeur;  hut  we  can  never  snccessfolly 
deviate  one  tittle  bom  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture.  We  mnst  rest  content  to  follow,  not  to  had. 
We  may  indeed  widen  the  road  which  our  Catholic  fa&en 
foimedj  but  we  can  never  d^art  from  their  track  without  a 
certainty  of  fiulnre  hein^  the  resnlt  of  oar  presomption." 
Followmg  sQch  a  d(^ma,  _it  is  evident  that  the  highest  saccess 
must  be  a  respectable  imitation.  But  even  on  bis  own  prin- 
ciples, few  of  his  works  are  entirely  satisfkctory  as  a  whole ; 
in  particular  parta  and  in  details  he  is  genetslly  very  happy, 
and  some  of  his  interiors  have  a  rich  aim  pleasing  effect.  Hia 
writings  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  taste  and  prac- 
tice of  professed  architects,  and  still  more  on  the  taste  of 
ecclesiastical  amateurs,  and  the  influence  has  not  been  entirely 
a  happy  one.  More  than  any  single  man  perhaps  has  he  been 
the  cause  of  that  povene  suhion  which  has  predominated 


daring  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  of  bnildii^  modcni 
churches  in  all  their  parts  on  the  precise  model  of  the  chnrdies 
of  the  middle  ages,  although — at  least  in  Protestant  dmrchei 
—the  forms  of  worship  and  the  requirements  of  the  c<Higr»> 
gations  are  so  changed.  In  Pngin  it  wu  oonaistent :  in  his 
Protestant  disciples  it  ia  absnid. 
PUMA.  jUovA 

PUNISHMENTS.  [OmNOH  Ain>  Puhmhmewh,  &  2.1 
PUNJAB,  or  PANJAa  [HiHODaTAH.] 
PURPLE  COPPER  ORE.  [MiiniuLoOT,  8. 1.1 
PU8ET,  PHILIP,  elder  brother  of  the  B«r.  Sdwvd 
BoBverie  Pneey,  D.D.,  waa  bom  in  1799.  Having  sncoeeded 
in  1828  to  the  Posey  estates  in  Beikshire  (held  originally  by 
the  tenure  of  a  horn,  which  has  been  in  posseasion  of  tfeia 
family  upwards  of  800  yean),  he  became  member  fi>r  the 
borough  of  Chippenham  In  1830,  and  in  the  foUo?ring  rear 
for  that  of  Cashel.  In  December,  1834,  he  was  elected  for 
Berkshire,  for  which  he  had  been  an  unsuoceasfol  candidatA 
two  years  previonsly ;  and  he  continued  to  represent  that 
county  until  the  diasolntion  In  1808.  A  C<Hiaervattve  in 
politics,  and  a  decided  sapporter  of  the  Com  Laws,  on  findr 
ing  that  agricnltnral  protection,  however  desirable  he  nught 
deem  it,  waa  practically  unattainable  after  tiie  paaeiiig  of  the 
Com  Iaw  measures  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1848,  he,  instead 
of  e<mtinaing  with  the  bnlk  of  the  Protectionist  party  te 
agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  free  trade  meaaarea,  n^ged  tht 
a^cultnrists  to  make  the  beat  of  their  poeiUoa,  mod  to  ado^ 
witboat  delay  every  imp^rovemrat  which  aeientific  inveatiga* 
tion  and  practical  experiment  had  shomi  to  be  beoe&ial,  ia 
order  to  enable  them  to  compete  advantageooaly  with  th> 
foreign  producer.  Already  well  known  aa  a  practical  agri- 
culturist, and  aa  one  who  had  given  his  attention  to,  and 
carefully  watched  and  tested,  every  ecientific  improTnunt 
which  had  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  into  um  system 
of  draining,  ploughing,  uid  re^nng,  his  advice  waa  listeoed 
to  with  respect,  and  hia  various  practical  pap«a  in  the 
'  Agricultural  Journal  *  were  received  as  authoritaUre,  aad 
prooably  to  the  influence  of  his  high  character  and  sebsr 
judgment  mav  be  attributed  in  no  email  measore  tlie  great 
advance  widai  has  been  made  within  the  laat  fsw  jmrm  ia 
every  department  English  agricoltnie.  lb.  Pda^  im 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Sodety  ot  En^»d  ii 
1 854,  and  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Joonu  ^  that 
society,  which  he  also  edited  for  several  yean.  He  died 
July  6,  1886. 

PY.SMIA.  [Phtsio,  pBAonoa  ojr  tmootL  I>u§am  ^ 

PYREN.  rCHiMieTBr,  ^.  1.] 
PYR08KLERITE.  [MiKaaiLoor.  &  L] 
PYRRHITE.  [MiHaBAUwy,&lJ 
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QUAOGA.  [Hoaai.] 
QUASSIN.  [Cbmiistrt,  a  1.1 
QUATA.  [Atklxb.I 

QUATREMfiRE  DE  QUINCY,  ANTOINE  CHRYSOS- 
TOMB,  a  celebrated  French  archsoli^t,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
October  28,  1768.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  revo- 
lution he  had  made  himself  known  b^  his  researches  on 
ancient  art ;  a  memoir  on  Egyptian  architecture  was  crowned 
Inrthe  Academy  in  1786,  and  in  1786  he  commenced  his 
'iNctidhnalre  d  Ardutecture,'  which  he  did  not  complete  till 
more  than  forty  years  later  (1828).  In  1700  he  published 
'  Considerations  but  I'Art  dn  Deuin  en  Fianoe.*  But  Ids  po- 
litical opinions  having  led  to  his  eleeUon  a  member  of  the 
Legialauve  Assembly  in  1790,  he  at  once  took  hia  place 
among  the  party  known  as  constitutiooal  monajx^sta.  He 
!n  coDSequence  oecame  obnoxious  to  the  rerolntioniatSi  and 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  waa  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  thirteen  months.  On  his  release  he  appears  to  have 
continued  to  act  with  those  who  were  opposea  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  affair  of  the  13th  Vend^miaire  (Oc- 
tober 6, 1796),  he  took  part  against  the  Convention,  and  was 
in  coDseqnence  tried  "  par  contnmace  "  and  condemned  to 
death  :  but  he  managed  to  secrete  himself.  When  power 
had  &llen  into  new  hands  he  again  emerged,  and  was  in  1797 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred  for  the  depart- 


meolof  theB^e.  _  But  traeto!nin^nlIsttiriAdpks,be  eel 
himself  in  oppodtion  to  the  DireetMy,  and  in  consequence 
was  one  of  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  19th  Fmctidor  (Stt 
September  1797)  of  those  emdemned  withont  tzial  to  de- 
portation to  Cayenne  ;  but  be  was  vain  fortunate  enow^  ts 
make  his  escape.  After  Bonaparte  had  secured  hia  pontio^ 
M.  Quatrem^  de  Quincpr  was  permitted  to  retora  to  Paii^ 
and  even  we  believe  obtained  somie  official  appointment ;  bat 
he  appears  to  have  thought  it  moet  pmdent  to  quietly  pro- 
secute his  literary  and  arUstio  studiee.  On  the  Boarbim 
nstoration  hia  sufferings  for  monardiy  wera  amply  reemiH 
pensed.  Hewaa  named  in  181A 1^  Lous  XVIII.,  Intendant- 
G6i^nl  dss  Arts  et  dea  Honnmens  PaUieSf  Ceuaur  BoJa^ 
and  Hembrsdn  Conssll  dlnstractitm.  Inthe  faiU«wiiig  ymt 
he  beoune  a  Memhor  of  the  Institnte,  and  was  ^^Mntsd 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acad&nie  des  Beuz  Arts.  At 
one  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  renew  his  political  li% 
procuring  himself  in  1880  to  be  elected  member  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  but  he  retired  ,to  his  literary  pntsaiti 
at  the  close  of  the  aesuon  of  1828.  He  anxvived  till  near 
the  end  of  1849,  bnt  he  had  for  some  years  ontlircd  liis 
faculties. 

From  the  restoration,  partly  on  account  of  his  position  aa 
director-general  of  public  monuments  and  secretary  of  the 
Academy,  and  partly  from  his  greats  Kteraty  actinfy,  U. 
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QiutremeFe  de  Quinejr  occupied  %  promuunt  and  uSaential 
■jpam  among  the  French  wnten  on  the  hiituy  and  theory  of 
art.  He  oatlived  however  hU  reputation  aa  an  aniluBolupst, 
far  his  learning  wu  bat  ahaUov  ai  compared  vith  later 
BcholarH,  eapeeiuly  those  of  Germany  ;  and  m  a  writer  on  the 
principles  of  art,  he  was  ipedoas  rather  than  profound.  Yet 
lia  works  contain  much  vfUtiabte  matter,  and  his  apacalationa 
are  mostly  interesting,  however  uosatis&etory.  The  follow- 
ing, in  addition  to  those  already  named,  are  hie  principtl 
works: — 'Zjettres  Addresses  ^  M.  Canova  aur  les  Marbres 
d'Blgin,*  8vo,  Rome,  1818;  'D«  la  Nature,  da  Bat,  et  dee 
Moyens  de  I'lmitatiou  dana  les  Beanx  Arts,'  8vo,  1823 — the 
tnost  Dik^nal  and  the  most  BatlBfaet<n7  <tf  his  apeealative 
woAa;  Uves  of  Raftiella  (1884),  of  the  Moat  Celebrated 
Arebiteeta  (1830),  of  Canova  (18S4),  and  of  Michel  Angelo^ 
(1835);  'Honamens  et  Oavra^ei  d  Art  Antiqnes  restita^' 
a'apr^s  les  Descriptions  des  Ecriv&iss  Qrecs  et  Latins,*  S 
torn.  4to,  Paris,  1826-S9;  *Sar  la  Statne  antique  de  Veniu 
d^averte  daoB  TIsIq  de  Milo  en  1820;  'and  'Gssai  sor 
I'Ideal,'  1837.  He  also  wrote  several  pampMeta,  discoarses, 
and  papers,  as  well  aa  a  great  many  diasertauons  in  the 
'  Magasin  Encyclop^diqne '  of  MiUin,  and  variona  lives  in  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle,*  besides  nameroas  '  ^oges  *  read  by 
him  at  toe  Academy :  of  these  last  he  pablished  a  selection, 
of  little  value  or  interest,  in  two  balJcy  volames,  entitled 
*Recaeil  de  Notices  Historiqaei  la6s  duis  les  Stances 
Pnbliqnes  de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  dai  Beanx-Arta  d  Tlnatitiit/ 
8vo,  Paris,  1824-37,  Two  of  his  worka  have  been  translated 
Into  Eng^ — '  The  Destmction  of  the  Worka  of  Art,  and 
the  Use  to  which  they  are  applied,  considered  with  r»ard 
to  their  Inflaenee  on  the  Qenius  and  Taste  of  Artists,  ana  the 
Sentiments  of  Amatean,*  by  Henry  Thomson,  12mo,  1831 ; 
and  the '  Essay  on  Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts,' by  J.  C,  Kent, 
8vo,  1837. 

QUEENSTOWN,  or  COVE  OP  CORK,  Connty  Cork, 
Ireland,  a  sea-port  town,  is  sitoated  on  the  south  side  of 
Great  Island,  in  Cork  Harboor,  in  61"  SI'  N,  kt.,  8°  18'  W. 
long.,  distant  by  road  14  miles  E.S.E,  from  Cork,  and  167 
miles  S.W,  by  S.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was 
11,428.  PrevioQS  to  the  French  war  Cove  was  a  small  vil- 
lage consisting  of  fisbennen's' cabins;  it  then  rose  into  im- 
portance by  becomiitg  an  admiral's  statitm.  It  was  the  port 
of  embarkation  for  troops  going  on  foreign  service,  and  a  place 
of  rendezvona  for  merchant  t^wIb  about  to  sail  under  convoy. 
It  DOW  dependa  on  the  number  of  invalids  who  resort  to  it, 
especially  in  summer,  when  it  is  much  frequented  as  a  fa- 
TDurite  bathing-place.  The  name  was  changed  from  Cove  to 
Queenstown  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  Cork  in 
1850.  The  town,  which  occupies  a  steep  acclivity  over^ 
looking  the  harbour,  consists  of  several  streets  rising  one  above 
another  in  lines  parallel  to  the  beach.  It  contains  a  handsome 
parish  church, erected  in  1812;  aRomanCatholiechapel,  which 
servea  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Clovne  and  Ross  ;  a 
Wesleywi  Methodist  chapel;  national  schools;  a  club-room; 
a  literary  society ;  a  publio  library ;  and  reading-rooms.  It 
has  also  a  uarket-hoiue,  a  fever  hospital,  diapensaiy,  and 
bridewell.  The  pier,  erected  in  1806,  ferma  a  fine  pro- 
menade, commanding  a  view  of  the  magnificent  barbonr. 
The  harbour  of  Cove  is  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  with 
an  entrance  S  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide.  It  contains 
Spike  Island,  on  which  are  artillery  barracks  and  a  depot  for 
convicts;  Uie  small  island  of  Hawlbowlin,  with  the  oronance 
depot,  and  near  it  Rocky  Island,  with  two  uowder-maga- 
zines  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Steamers  ply  daily  in  summer 
between  Queenstown  and  Cork.  The  Royal  Yacht  Club 
of  Cork  holds  its  annual  regatta  in  the  harbour.  Petty 
aesiiions  are  held  weekly.   A  market  ii  held  on  Satorday, 

QUERCIN.   [Casi(i3TBy,iSl  1.] 

QUERCITRIN.  [CaKMisTaT,  ^.  1.1 

QUINCY,  DE.  rQuiTBKukaa  db  (JiiaioT,  S.  8.1 

QUINOIDINA.   [Chwiistrt,  &  1.1 

QUiNOiL.  rcBHfBTaT,  ^s;  1.] 

QniNOLElN.  |;CHBHi8Tar,iS.l.] 

QUINQUINA,  or  QUINA,  namaa  given  to  the  species 
«f  Planta  which  are  now  generally  referred  to  the  genus 
Cinchona.  In  the  article  Cihohoka  will  be  found  an  acconnt 
of  the  apeeiea  of  CuwAma,  as  recognised  by  botanists  pre- 
vioDS  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Weddell.  This  traveller 
dwelt  in  the  Cinchona  districts  of  the  Andes  during  the 
years  1845-6-7,  and  has  since  published  a  work  on  this 
subject,  entitled  *  Histoire  Natur^Ie  dee  Quinquines.*  In 
addition  to  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  distriots, 
M.  Wedddl  givea  a  fall  description  of  the  metboda  of  pre- 


0. mmbiwlata,  n.6iB, 


paring  the  Cinchona  Barka  by  the  natina,  wlio  Ura  fai  Oe 
forests.  By  dwelling  on  the  spot  he  was  enabled  to  eorraet 
mnch  that  was  erroneocs  with  regard  to  the  oatnrt  and 
character  of  the  species  need  in  medicine.  He  alao  disco- 
vered the  real  plant  which  yields  the  yellow-bark,  that 
famishes  the  largest  quantity  of  quinine.  The  following 
table  from  M.  Weddell's  work  exhibits  the  names  of  Com- 
mercial Cinchona  Barks,  and  the  speeiea  finon  which  they  ara 
believed  to  be  obtained 

L— (Jbat  Cihorona  Baan. 
§  I.  Loxa  Cinchona  Barks.    (Crown  Bark,  AngLF-Cbinap 
Loxa,  Kron  China,  Germ.) 

Loxa  Cinchona  Bark,  gray  compact  |  C^^^Cmdmimih 

Loxa  Cinchona  Bark,  brown  com-> 

pact  (Donkele  Ten  China,  Germ. 

— China  pseudo-Loxa,  Bergen)  . 
Loxa  Cinchona  Bark,  red  ehastnnt. 

—Light  Calisaya 
Loxa  Cmcbona  Bark,  red  fibroos  of 

the  King  of  Spwi.   (Qoina  £»- 

toposa,  Par.  in  collect.,  Lamb. 

Mus.  Brit.) 

loxa  Cinchona  Bark,yellow  fibrona   C.  maeroealyx,  Pav. 
I  8.  Lima  or  Hoannco  Cinchona  Barks.   (Silver  Buk,  Gray 
Bark,  AngL— ChinarHnauoco,  Graue  China,  Germ.) 

Lima  CSnchona  Bark,  gray-brown,  f     "^c^"****  et 

(Cascarilla  Provinciana,  Perux.)J  „  V"^"  ,  „  .  . 
Linw  Cinchona  Bark,  gK^orfiinary)  (^-J^nceolata,  Ruiz  et 

Lima  Cinchona  Bark,  white  .      .  |  (')^vP«WM»  Row  et 

Uma  Cinchona  Bark,  very  rugous, ' 
reaembting  the  Calisaya  Bark.— I 
Cascarilla  NcCTilIa,PemT.(l  Cas- 
carilla Lagutijada,  Lanbert) 

Cinchona  Bark,  red  of  Jaen  or  of  i  /,. 
Loxa      .     .      .     .  .}(') 

II. — Red  CiNcHOMA  Baaxs, 
(Red  Bark,  Angl.— Rothe  China,  Qeno.) 

BedCinehonaBark,beconungwhite  > 

in  the  air  .  •  j 


Calandnlifirttf  Rniz  et 
Pav. 


.0) 


in  the  air 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  of  Lima  .  . 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  true,  non-ver- 
rocona  (Cascarilla  Roja  Verda< 
dera  Lanbert)  .... 
Red  CSnehona  Bark,  officinal 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  tnie,vermeoa8. 
Orange-Red  Cinchona  Bark,  verm-' 

^ons  

Pale-red  Cinchona  Ba^'vith  a 
white  Bur^e  .... 
Brown  Cartfaagena  Bark  .      .  . 
Bed  Carthagena  Bark  . 

III. — YiLLOW  CiNGHONa  Barks. 
Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  of  the  King 

of  Spain  (Cascarilla  Armarilla  du 

Rey,  Lanbert)  .      .     ,  . 
Calisaya  Cinchona  iBark,  at  Royal  )0.  CaHMva.  Wedd. 

Yellow  Bark  (Kiinigs  China,  ' 

Germ.— Yellow  Bark,  Angl.~ 

China  Regia,  Bergen)  .  . 
Orange-Yellow  Cinchona  Bark ; 

Cinnamon  Cinohona  Bark  (Qain- 

quina— Canaelle),  Ligh  t  Calisaya 

(Cascarilla  Claro- Amarilla,  LauD.) 
Pitaya  Cinchona  Bark  (Quinqnina 

de  la  Colombie  on  d  Antioqaia, 

Gaib.,  'Hist.  Nat.  des  Drog.'— 

— Cascarilla  Parecida  k  la  Cali- 
saya, Lanbert)  ; 
Woody  Carthagena  Baric  (Quin- 
quina de  Colombie  Ljgnenx)     . , 
Orange  Ci&ebona  Bark  of  Mntisl 

(Spongy  Carthagena  Bark ;  New  >  C.  Ime^oHa,  Mntla. 

Spnrioaa  Yellow  Bark,  Pereira) . ) 

S  3.  Hnamalies  Cinchona  Bark.  (Raaly  Bark,  AngL— China 

Hoamalies,  Bra  one  China,  Qerm.) 
HoamalieaCinchonaBarkydnllgray  C.  A{fWta,BaH  i^Pavi 

d  bv  vjOr 


C.  nierantha,  Raii  et 
PaT. 


C.  Condamiiua,  Hnmb. 
et  Boap. 
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C.  awdifoHa,  Until. 


Hnamalies  CSncfaona  Bark,  thin  HI)  Cjwrjmm^IfaigM 

reddish  )  Fav. 

HtiuuliMi  CiDchona  Badu  vbite  (I) 
BnamaliasGiiiduHiaBajdCjiexnifp-}  C.  nierattAa,  Bois  at 

nous  j  Pav. 

Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  of  Cnenca  C.  tval^ia,  H.  0k  B. 

IV.— Whits  Cincboha  Baku. 

Ath-coloored  Lou  CinehonaBark  \ 

(Aih-Batk,  Angl.— Blaue  Ten- 

Chinat  Oona.  —  Cbiua  Jaen>  | 

BeiK-)  fC  otgUh  Boil  Ftor. 

Gray  Cindiona  Buk,  [mle  ditto  . 
WbitB  Loxa  anehona  Buk  . 
Whft*  Fibrous  Jam  CiachonaBark 
Cazeo  Cinchona  Bark  . 
Aiica  Cinchoiui  B*i^      .      .  . 
PiUs-Y^w  Cartfaagena  CiDcbMia 

Bsrk  (Hard  Cartbsgaoa  Bark, 

Aogl. — Qoitia  Amatilla,  Mntis. 

—China  Flava  Dura,  Bergen)  . 
OnLDge-YellowCarthuenaCUoehona 

Bark  (Quinqoiiia  ^  Mancaibo. 

—China  Flava  Fibrosa  Beraei^  . 
Pitavon  Cinohona  Bark,  or  False 

Fitaya  CHnchooa  Bark 

The  following,  aeedrffii^  to  M.  Gmboort,  are  the  most 
active  ba^;" 

1.  CaliBBya  Cinchona  Baik. 

2.  Yellow  Onuge  Bark. 

3.  Pitaya  Bark. 

4.  Verrucooa  Tnu  Bed  Bark. 

5.  Von-Yormcoua  True  Bad  Cinchona  Bark* 

6.  Red  Lima  Bark. 

7.  Oiay  Lima  Bark. 

8.  VerrucoQs  White  Hnamalias  Bark. 

On  the  tnbject  of  dittiDgfoishing  the  various  htaks  of 
commerce,  M.  Wedd^  points  out  ^e  fallacy  of  the  present 
method  of  distiogniihinff  the  sorts  of  bark  br  the  colours 
red,yeI1ow,aDd  gray,asfreqaentlj^the  same  bancs  at  different 
ages  bare  different  coloois.  Having  shown  also  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  chemical  clastifioation,  ha  proceeds  to  make  the 
following  remarks : — 

If  a  classification  be  absolatdy  needed,  one  whicb  riionld 
be  baaed  on  the  anatomical  atmetnre  of  the  baik  would  be 
fonnd  to  be  of  tar  greater  otiKty  than  either  of  tiie  pre- 
oeding,  inannneh  as  we  aball  find  existing,  •van  in  tiie 
Ciodionas,  a  certain  rslatiott  betwiseii  tte  itraotonl  and 
chemical  characters. 

**  The  following  are  the  data  wfaioh  my  nMtnhaa  on  "Uie 
snhject  have  furnished  me  with 

If  a  large  piece  of  the  Cinchona  Calueya  met  with  in 
commerce  be  attentlTely  eramined,  it  will  be  fovod  that  the 
exterior  sntface  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  peridermi^  and 
presents  broad  snp«£aial  furrows,  short,  more  or  less  cqd- 
fluent,  and  divided  by  pro)eetiDg  ridges,  the  bam  of  which 
are  of  a  fibrous  tnxtore,  rimilaT  to  the  inner  soifaee  of  the 
baric  or  of  tiw  lajer  wUeh  ii  immediately  in  ccmtaot  widi 
the  wood.  The  exanunatioit  ol  a  tzanaiene  aeetioK  shows 
that  the  textnre  of  the  baik  b  boBMeneoos,  and  aonqposed  oi 
li^nectts  filma  of  almoit  eqoal  thidanas,  nnifismlj  dit- 
tnbnted  in  the  midst  of  cdlnlar  tiasqe  gotged  with  recinoos 
matter,  UsBoe  which  may  be  said  to  isolate  each  fibre,  bwig 
interposed  in  thin  layers  between  tham.  Finally,  when  these 
iibres  are  examined  longitudinally,  we  find  that  they  are 
short  and  fusiform,  and  that  their  cat  extrcniitiee  aie  but 
loosely  attached  to  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  eoupletdy 
MpBiate,  and  appear  to  float  in  the  midst  of  the  celinlar 
tissne  which  sorrounds  th«a. 

"S.  If  we  take  a  sioiilar  ^iece  of  the  bark  of  O.toroH' 
cuiataf  we  shall  find  that  instead  of  these  fonows  ol  fiiM>DQs 
texture,  whioh  so  wdl  chancterise  the  C.  wktmm,  the 
exterior  almost  presents  a  smooth  aor&ce  ttf  «  o^Uying 
tore,  traversed  here  and  there  by  slight  linear  indrotationi^ 
the  inner  snxfisce  being,  as  in  the  preceding  bark,  of  a  fibrous 
textnre.  In  the  tranaveree  seetioi  the  fibres  are  more 
numerous  than  in  tiie  C.  calitaga,  espedally  towards  the 
inner  surface  ;  bnt  they  lessen  in  numbers  rapidly  near  the 
exterior,  and  the  outermost  layer  is  entirely  without  them. 
These  fibres,  if  examined  in  a  longitudinal  sectioa,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  nearly  double  the  lei^;th  of  those  of  the 


C  ctlUa^a,  and  thdr  extremitUa  are  inmiably  attachid 
one  to  the  otbar,  their  ends  being  by  t!ui  mtau  nm 
elongated. 

"3.  If  we  atody  with  equal  attention  the  bark  of  0! 
pvbvcemSf  we  shaU  there  find  a  peculiar  Btmctore.  %i 
external  aorface  somewhat,  resembles  the  pteceding  bui, 
with  the  excepUon  of  a  slight  whitish  marbUng,  formed  bf 
the  continuity  <rf  the  peridermia,  and  scissures  wUch  ma 
result  from  desiccation.  The  internal  snr&oe  is  fibnni,^ 
in  the  preceding  barks ;  hut  a  traaaverse  auction  dion  m 
that  it  is  principally  composed  of  cellular  tbaoe,  h  vliiA 
the  filves  form  bat  a  small  number  of  irr^Isr  and 
centric  series  in  the  interior  half  of  the  bark ;  and  thatiAid 
draws  attention  at  the  first  glance  is  the  size  of  these  Sum, 
each  one  bdng  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  those  of  atlu 
of  the  former  varieties;  the  result  being  that  sevenl  of  tlx* 
are  attached  and  united  together  in  bundles,  which  mtj  be 
folly  proved  by  the  examination  of  n  longitndinal  HCtios  of 
this  bark. 

*'  As  may  be  perc^ved,  we  have  only  rooken  ti  CSsdiatitt 
which  have  been  deprived  of  thdr  peridermis,  becuueit  it 
in  this  state  that  they  are  now  osoally  met  with  in  eoBSDeiee. 
If  perchance  they  were  win  to  be  naed  with  dMirntsri 
coating,  it  would  afibfd  additional  meana  whereby  to  ditft 
gnish  them,  bnt  would  not  in  aDv-  way  affect  tbme  of  wbdi 
we  ham  jost  treated;  for  nothmgwtmld  be  eaaer.Uanft 
remove  the  peridermia  and  to  expose  the  stirfoee  besntk 
Be  this  as  it  m«y,  the  atmeture  (tf  all  the  CSnehom  tefa 
more  or  less  resemble  one  w  ether  of  the  tbree  typea  m 
have  spoken  of,  and  on  this  plan  there  might  be  fonne^ 
without  mndi  £ffieuUy,  a  series  of 'groups  oociprebai^ 
all  the  known  Cindionas.  The  purpose  hewmr  in  noiiaaf 
these  peculiarities,  has  been  to  meilifate  the  ewnprebimin 
of  a  very  important  &ct  in  tbe  dtagnoatiea  of  the  diSMit 
kinds  of  Cinchonas  t  that  of  the  vast  diffeNBOe  thqrpMM 
in  ^nr  mode  of  Aaebire.  Howwrar  aiDgalar  it  w^iattl 
flnt  instance  appear  to  be,  it  is  easy  to  prava  1ut,Ui 
cerfiun  extent,  Um  cftemieal  oompoaitioD  of  liM  barit  opintri 
upon  may  be  determined  br  itauode  of  fracture ;  or,  mm 
propeHy  speaking,  there  exiata  a  relatioB  hetmni  thi  <ki» 
miol  and  the  anatomical  eharacteni  of  the  CmdUBH^Ikl 
being  constantly  proved  a  partionlar  fonn  of  frai^: 
smooth  or  corky  where  it  dividu  the  tnnic  or  csUolai  on* 
ing  of  the  bark ;  fibroos,  atiiagy,  or  woody  in  those  vm 
where  it  has  affected  one  or  other  of  the  three  formi  of  liber 
before  described.  Another  fact  which  is  now  folly  proni 
is,  that  the  bark  oontaioing  the  largest  proporti«n  of  qoiiuDt 
is  that  of  the  C.  ealuaya;  and  expeneoce  has  shown 
that  after  flie  O.  ee^iiaya,  the  barka  possesamg  it  ia^flg 
greatest  quantities  are  precisely  those  the  stractars  ipW 
most  resembles  this  hark ;  for  iutaaoei  those  in  irfMiAl 
dermis  Is  lednoed  to  a  single  Kb«:  tne  socoeaiite  oM- 
ation  of  the  outer  tunics,  or  at  least  by  their  adjaatttn  H 
the  peridermis.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  smub  ti 
have  shown,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  Gtray  Ctocbcett 
(which  we  have  generally  found  to  be  the  ^ung  bulB  « 
other  species)  ooDtain  a  larger  proportion  of  cinchiUiBe  thM 
of  (quinine  ;  we  also  know  that  many  old  barks,  wkkh  imt 
retained  the  oeHatar  coating  they  had  when  yamig,y»^* 
proportionably  larger  quantity  of  einchonine;  fiwn^iA 
drcumstanee  we  m^'conolocie  that  qninineis  eoeitsiDaAiK 
the  liber,  or,  mon  corteetly  speiUdng,  in  the  ceUobr  tiM 
interpoasd  between  tbe  fitaas  of  the  liber,  and  thstjM 
einchonine  is  prineipaBy  fonnd  in  the  tamo  or  cww 
coating.  Ai  to  the  tannin,  it  is  found  in  laigerquaat^il 
this  latter  part  than  in  the  fibmos  tunio-Hi  bet  "^^J* 
sssiljr  dstannined  wl&  referaioa  t*  the  fresh  bark  wheie  ui 
exterior  layws  of  the  derm  are  mon  styptic  than  tbeiaMM 
layen."  ('PhmmacentiealJonnal,' vim. ix.) 

The  frilowiag  are  the  specific  <^iaracten  of  the  C^'aeWM 
ooAno^.*— Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  obovaU,  obtu^ 
attenuated  at  the  base,  ranly  ac«ite  on  both  sides ; 
polished,  or  pubescent  beneath }  seroblenlate  in  the  ? 
the  veins  j  filameaU  nsoaUy  shorter  than  one  half  th*J»J|P' 
(tf  tiu  amhen  {  e^ale  ovate,  scaniely  eqaal  in  lMgw.r 
tbeflawm.  Seeds  fireqaentiy  frinbriate,  dentifialated  ittw 

margin.  Of  this  then  are  two  wieties , 

a  C.  wra.  A  tne  with  obtuse  oblong4vato  «  oUonr 
lanceolflte  leaves. 

CCJoupkiana.  A  shrub  with  somewhat  ■cnteH'I'IoV 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanoeoUte  leaves.  _^ 

Both  varieties  are  natives  of  Bolivia  and  Southern  rsro< 

(Pkmmtttmitkal  JcunnUf  vol.  ix.) 
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QUINTANA,  MANUEL  JOSfi,  a  Ten  eminent  Spanish 

Ket  and  patriot,  retoarkable  for  the  depth  of  bis  feeling  in 
tb  characters,  and  remarkable  alxo  for  the  strange  vicie- 
atades  of  hie  li»ig  earner,  waa  descended  from  an  Bstre- 
madnran  familyi  bat  was  a  native  of  Madrid,  where  he  was 
bom  on  the  11th  of  April,  177S.  He  stadied  and  took  hit 
degrees  in  caoon  and  civil  law  at  the  UniversitT  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poets  (Henfnegos  and 
Melendei,  who  introdoeed  him  to  the  fnendship  of  Jovellanos 
rjoYKLUHosl  at  that  time  the  leading  representative  of 
Bbenl  ideas  in  Spain.  Qointana  was  from  tne  first  distin- 
gaiahad  for  his  spirit  of  manKne&s  and  ind^wndoMe,  and 
whttt  h«  commenced  his  eareer  as  an  advocate  at  Madrid, 
ioB  hotue,  at  which  a  party  of  Uteraiy  friends  aaBembled 
evwj  evening,  became  the  oralnaiy  retrat  of  thoee  ^o  were 
opposed  to  the  degrading  policy  of  Qod<gr}  the  all*powerfal 
favoorite  of  the  day ;  wnile  the  hooee  of  Moratin,  the  dra* 
Batie  poet  [Mosatih],  the  other  Hteraiy  focus,  was  the  resort 
of  those  who  paid  homage  to  the  minister. 

From  aboQt  179S  Qmntana  became  Imown  as  a  poet  only 
second  to  his  friead  Melendez,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
themes  he  selected  were  of  a  lai^e  and  lofty  character  and 
treated  in  a  corresponding  strain.  One  of  the  finest  odes  in 
th^Spanish  langoage  is  his  *  Ode  to  the  Sea.*  He  had  lived 
to  nia  twenty-sixth  year  withoot  ever  beholding  the  ocean, 
and  ia  1798  he  was  seised  with  so  irrepressible  a  lonnnc  to 
fill  np  the  defici«icy,  that  he  made  a  jonmey  from  Madrid  to 
Cadix  far  that  express  purpose,  wrote  this  odi^  which  is 
worthy  of  the  oocasion«  and  retnraed.  Such  an  incident 
wonlahava  been  notioeable  in  any  conntiyi  bnt  it  was  paiv 
tieolarly  ao  in  that  eooatiY  and  age,  fur,  as  Alcali  O^uno 
nsBarkih  in  his  exeellaot  bist«ny  of  Spanish  literatnre,  tra- 
Telliiqr,  except  on  nnavoidable  boainesB,  tben  had  no  part  in 
iba  hunta  of  Spanish  life.  Many  of  Qointana'*  other  odes 
U9  aewody  leas  admirable  than  this,  and  they  constitute  by 
fiur  his  bait  title  to  poetical  fame.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
tha  patriotism^  whi»  is  the  animating  ^indple  of  almost 
cmy  one  of  them,  is  a  very  ioteDse,  but  at  the  sama  time  a 
narrow  feeling.  Two  of  these  odes,  which  will  be  found 
tranalated  into  Knglish  in  Kennedy  a  'Modem  Poeta  and 
Poetiy  Sfain  *  (l^ndon,  1803),  are  on  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  into  America  by  the  Spamards^  and  on  the  battle 
of  TzmfsJgM^  In  the  first,  after  oakbiatuig  the  great  dia- 
wmj  ctJmmKf  Qnintau  axclainu*- 

"  Tba  Klft  of  ttM  dlMOtWT  is  tte  KM 
or  WMM ;  that  W  n  BMfldimsa  eiijan 
Bat  IM  SpelB  itew  Iwc  aMM,  teaweni  bMrt," 

by  conveying  it  to  her  colonies,  apparently  foigetUng  that 
Ba^lnxiA  imparted  the  discoveiy  not  only  to  her  own  colo- 
nies, hot  also  to  the  nations  with  which  she  waa  at  war^  in 
nnte  of  their  at  first  receiving  it  with  insalUng  saspiaon. 
In  the  ode  on  Tra&l^r,  the  battle  is  representea  thronghont 
as  between  the  Engluh  and  Spaniards,  tiie  French  not  being 
even  honoured  .with  a  mention ;  ud  the  poet  appears  to 


Botiee  as  duuracteristEe  not  only  of  Qnintana  hot  of  the 
BaKHity  of  hia  eonntrynwn. 

la  dnmatie  poetry  Qaintana  was  tax  lees  sneoeisfiil  than 
in  lyric  poetiy.  As  early  as  in  1791  lie  had  contended  fin-  a 
■nxa  oiliBred  oy  the  Spuush  Academy  for  a  poem  on  the 
'Boles  (rf  the  Drama*  ('Laa  Re^  del  Drama  and  ia  this 
production,  which  was  not  printed  till  long  afterwards,  he 
eaprcesea  unbounded  admiration  for  Comeule  and  Holi^, 
n&ta  but  lukewarm  menUon  of  Lope,  Caldaron,  and  Moreto, 
and  n«ie  whatever  of  Sbakspere,  though,  probably  in  conae- 
gnence  of  hia  friendship  with  Melendes,  he  had  studied 
ffngtiA.  Id  his  own  tiasediea,  of  wbach  he  gave  two  to  the 
pn^ic,  the  same  line  of  taooriit  is  apMnDt.  One  of  them, 
'EtDnqaedeViseo*  (*TheDaksof  Visao*!  aetadiniaoi, 
ia  acknowledged  by  the  aathor  to  be  fbsnded  on  an  Bndish 
drama,  whidi  he  doea  not  name;  andtheflMatpaaaigo  m  it, 
the  deaoipdon  of  the  vflkhi^  dnam,ia  evidentfy  taken  firom 
the  weD-known  dream  of  Osmond  in  Monk  Lewis^  *  Castle 
Spectre.'  but  in  other  respects  the  resemblance  ia  very  slight. 
Ills  Mier  tiagedy,  *  Felayo,*  which  ia  somewhat  better,  is 
however  less  a  drama  than  a  collection  of  patriotic  declama- 
tions, some  of  them  fine  whoi  separata^  fakea,  bnt  quite 
widramatie,  and  reading  like  pass^ea  fmn  we  author's 

OdWa 

Up  to  the  time  of     F^endi  iimrfaii  H 180^  Qsintamli 


position  eontintted  one  of  ^reat  prosperity.  As  an  advocate* 
in  spite  <^  lus  Hberal  opinions,  he  held  several  important 
offices,  among  others^  those  of  fiscal  agent  of  the  junta  of 
commerce,  secretary  of  the  department  for  the  interpretation 
<tffordgn  languages,  and  censor  of  the  theatres.  As  a  literary 
man  his  reputation  was  constantly  increasing.  He  edited  a 
periodieal  entitled  '  Variedades,*  which  waa  considered  the 
best  <a  its  time  in  Spain.  In  1807  he  issued  the  first  volume 
of  a  Drose  work,  the  'Vidaa  de  Espanoles  cflebres"  <*  Lives 
of  eaiabrated  Spaniards  *),  commencing  with  the  Cid,  and 
going  on  to  Oonxalvo  de  Cordova,  the  Great  Captain.  Ia 
tbe  following  jaar  he  pnblished  in  three  volumes  a  selection 
of  ^eamana  of  the  best  Castilian  poetry  from  the  Ume  of 
Joan  de  Mena,  'Foeiiai  Sdeetaa  Castellanas,'  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  short  hiitcny  of  CaaUUan  poetry,  sopraior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  had  before  appeared,  and  vdiieh  was 
afterwarda  rendered  into  English  by  Wiffen  as  an  intndue* 
Uon  to  hia  translation  of  '  Garcilaio  de  la  Vega.*  This  was 
in  the  vear  of  the  French  hivanon.  That  great  event  had  a 
very  different  effect  on  the  three  friends,  Cienfiugos,  Me- 
lendei and  Qnmtana.  Cienfuegos,  seized  by  Mnra^  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  the  aonth  of  France,  died  of  indignation  at  the 
treatment  of  his  country  and  himself ;  Melendez  passed  over 
to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  Qnhitana  became  of  all  tiia 
literary  antagonigta  of  the  Frendi  by  far  the  most  active  and 
the  most  dangerous  He  vraa  the  anther  of  most  of  the 
maaifostos  <tf  the  insnneotionary  Jnntas,  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  whidi  startied  Eizope.  Ha  draw  up  most  of  the  official 
documenta  of  tbe  first  Cortes.  Hia  weekly  periodical,  '  El 
Semanario  PatriotMO,'  waa  the  leading  onran  of  tha  pamotie 
par^,  and  exerdaed  great  Inflaenee  on  the  mudi  of  emdik 
for  Qointana  was  no  less  uncompromisiDg  an  advocate  of 
liberal  institutions  than  of  the  expolsicst  of  the  fbxeign 
invader.  The  six  years  of  the  war  were  the  most  glotiona  of 
his  l<H)g  Hfe.  They  wen  fidlowed  by  six  yean  of  impriaon- 
ment.  The  return  of  Ferdinand  VIL  was  to  Quintana,  as  to 
others  who  had  saved  his  throne,  the  signal  of  ruin.  His 
having  been  the  advocate  of  tbe  Cortes  wd  of  a  coostitntion 
was  reflarded  as  a  crime  that  called  for  punishment.  He  waa 
BuddenlT  aeiced  and  thrown  into  the  fortress  of  Pamplona, 
where  he  waa  left  imprisoned  with  no  hope  or  promise  oi 
release,  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  bis  friend^  and 
not  allowed  access  to  and  ink.  In  this  stste  of  rigorous 
iiieaicention  he  remaued  till  he  waa  releaaed  hy  Uu  out- 
break of  Biego's  insunection,  m  the  1st  of  Jannaiy,  1880. 
Re  waa  then  at  once  set  at  bberfy,  saw  himself  surronndad 
with  pi^nlari^,  restored  to  his  old  offices  and  honours,  and 
was  named  pteddent  of  the  department  of  public  instraction, 
but  he  was  no  longer  the  man  ne  had  been  before  his  impri- 
sonment. His  detestation  oi  tyraony  was  still  strong,  and 
his  powers  of  eloquence  nmmpaired,  but  he  had  no  fsiUi  in 
the  continuance  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  with  guarded 
pmdence  he  abstained  from  makiiur  himself  conspieaons  in 
the  ranks  of  the  liberal  party.  When  the  second  French 
invasion  overthrew  the  constitution,  he  received  the  reward 
of  his  reserve  by  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  of 
Spain,  while  hss  friends  and  companions  took  refoge  in 
En^lajnd  and  Franos.  Commanded  to  leave  the  eamtal  he 
retired  to  Gabem  del  Bney,  the  town  in  EstremadttiB  to 
«diidt  Mtf  anoeetora  belonged,  and  there  lived  in  obscurity 
and  abaolate  ponrty  for  some  yearsL  In  this  retreat  ha 
eompoeed  a  sniee'  of  *  Letters  to  Lord  Holland.'  with  wh«n 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  Madrid,  whicn  contain  an 
eloquent  and  touching  vindication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
consdtntiooal  par^  in  Spain,  not  unmingled  with  reproach 
at  the  injustice  with  whicn  thev  had  been  treated  by  England, 
llieae  letters,  the  last  of  which  bears  date  in  1824,  were  of 
course  canfiiUy  concealed  at  tbe  time  they  w»e  written, 
and  did  not  see  the  light  till  they  appeared  in  a  collected 
edition  of  Quintana's  works  in  ISfiS.  At  the  time  of  King 
Ferdinand's  marriage  to  hia  third  wife,  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
in  18S8,  he  sent  an  intimation  to  Quintana  that  he  would  be 
MRnitted  to  tatora  to  Madrid,  if  he  would  write  an  ode  in 
nonoor  of  tbe  nnptiab.  The  poet%  proadeit  boast  had 
hitheite  been  that  he  had  never  written  a  line  in  pndsa  of 
the  powers  that  were,  and  his  friends  were  at  once  grieved 
and  astonished  to  find  that  he  complied.  The  poem  waa 
pronoanced  to  be  the  best  of  all  that  were  prodnced  on  the 
event,  although  Oaliano,  an  excellent  jndge,  considered  it  the 
worst  Quintana  bad  ever  written.  The  poet  returned  to 
Madrid,  waa  no  longer  resided  as  inflexible,  and  found  him- 
self tat  the  read  to  fortune.  Soon  after  he  was  named  a 
member  <tf  tiw  committee  <tf  the  Muaeom  of  Natural 
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Sciences,  in  1833  he  was  for  &  third  time  ^pointed  Mcrataiy 
of  the  mterpretation  of  languages,  io  1635  ha  resumed  this 
office  of  director-^neral  of  itodies  and  of  public  instruction, 
which  he  had  held  under  the  Cortes,  and  waa  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  lenator  and  peer  of  the  kingdom.  Doriog 
the  regency  of  fisp&rtero  he  was  entnuted  with  the  snper- 
inteodence  of  the  education  of  the  present  Queeij  (Mf  Spain. 
The  Madrid  newspapers  of  1856  had  tq  record  an  lostaoce  of 
public  honpurs  conieried  on  a  poet,  for  a  parallel  to  wbiab 
the  whole  history  <4  many  naticnis  m^f^t  be  searched  without 
success.  Qaintana  was  conducted  in  public  proceisiaiL 
throng  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he  was  utroduced  to  the 
uttiag  of  the  Cortes,  aad  a  crown  of  laurel  was  pablicly 
placed  on  his  head  by  the  Qaeen  of  Spain.  The  coronation 
of  Oehleoschlfiger  [OsHLENscuLiiaEE,  o.  2]  is  the  only  event 
of  our  times  which  bears  much  resemblance  to  it,  but  the 
coronation  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso  afforded  some  precedoit 
for  it  in  the  past.  Qaintana,  then  very  advanced  in  years, 
did  not  long  survive  this  act  of  public  homage  to  his  genius. 
He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  11th  of  March,  1857.  at  the  am 
of  eighty-four,  and  his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the 
13th,  was  attended  by  Olozaga,  h^  the  Due  de  Bivas,  and 
almost  all  the  literary  men  of  note  in  the  Spanish  capital. 

In  the  great  collection  of  the  Spanish  elawics  now  in  couim 
of  publication,  Bivadeneyxa's  'Kblioteca  de  Antotes  £q»- 
Sole^'  Qointana  was  the  only  anthor  whose  woiIlb  were 
admitted  during  his  lifetime.  One  of  the  volninei,  edited 


by  Fener  del  JUo,  and  published  in  18SS,  tmpam  lAit 
are  called  the '  Complete  Works  *  of  Quintana,  hat  no  t|» 
cimen  even  is  given  of  the  proclamations  and  TT""'ftBis 
issued  in  the  name  ()f  the  insnrrectionaiy  Juntas 
cited  the  admiration  of  Southey.  Among  the  poems  alio 
have  been  unable  to  find  that  on  the  ni^itials  of  FadiBai 
4nd  Christina,  an  event  so  lortnnate  in  one  senss  fn  tls 


lecUonof  Uacch*  (written  in  A^  1606), 'OntheAa* 
ment  of  the  Spanish  Firovinces  aoinstihe  Frendi'(nittn 
in  July  1808),  whldi  will  oonUnne  to,  testiff  how  ^ 
Quiutana  deserved  the  name  of  the  Spanish  T^itaei,  Th 
prose  part  of  the  volnme  is  principally  corapond  of  tk 
'lives  of  celehrated  Spaniards,'  of  which  Fnrd  id  K» 
complains  in  the  preface  that  a  sin^e  edition  has  hudlrbn 
sold  m  Spain,  whUe  seven  have  heen  exhausted  indu  Usiisd 
States  of  America.  English  translations  of  these  tdoenDbia 
have  been  issued  hy  F^ton  and  Mrs.  HodMn.  h  s  to 
Quintana*s  honour  that  one  cause  of  thenr  scanty  pcoslnti 
in  his  native  country  was  the  freedom  with  wiuch  t£e  iti»> 
cities  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  America  ai«  ipdn 
0^  and  which  he  refused  to  mo£ff.  "Lot  us  patient 
some  place  to  jtudee  in  books,"  be  emlaims  in  tke 
to  his  life  of  l4uCaiaa,*'ignce  imfDitonatelv  89  little  Kin 
ttsoaUf  left  to  it  in  tiiB  affidia  of  the  wodd." 


BACZTNSKI,  EDITARD,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  literary 
tastes  and  talents,  was  bom  at  Posen  in  1786,  the  sou  of 
Count  Philip  Banynald,  a  Polish  general.  Count  Ednard 
entered  the  Polish  army,  and  took  some  share  in  If  apoleon's 
campaign  of  1807;  but  on  the  faM  of  Napoleon  I-,  when  he 
became  a  siu^  nmsaaan  sobiect,  he  withdrew  from  a  mili- 
tary career.  He  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1814|,  and  published 
an  eoeonnt  dS  hia  journey  in  one  of  the  moat  ^lendid 
volnnus  in  the  Fwsh  language,  'Daifonik  Podn'^  do 
TuR^'  (falio,  Breslau,  1831,  illustrated  with  numenntf 
plates^.   The  rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  ttf  literary 

Jnramts.  His  '  Obraz  Polakow  i  Folski '  ('  Picture  of  tlw 
tim  and  Poland  in  the  18th  Century,'  SI  vols.,  Breslau^ 
1840,  &c.},  is  a  valuable  collection  of  memoirs,  mqet  of  them 
before  nnpuhlished.  Another  of  his  most  prominent  works 
is  his  *  Qahinet  medalow  Polskich,'  or '  Cabinet  of  Polish 
Medals,'  in  4  vols.  4to  (Berlin  and  Posen,  1641-46),  with  a 
text  in  Polish  and  French.  His  '  Wspomjiienia  Wielko- 
polski '  C  Memorials  of  Great  Poland,'  2  vols,  with  an  atlas 
of  plates),  is  also  deserring  of  mention.  The '  Codex  Diplo- 
maticoa  Majoris  Fcdoaiv,  or  coUecUon  of  docmnenta  iUi» 
trating  the  history  of  Poland,  which  he  edited,  liad  hem 
originallv  compiled  hy  his  giandfalher.  Count  Kamniera 
Raczynsai ;  but  a  companion  work,  the  *  Codex  Diplomaticus 
Lithnanitt,'  was  hia  own.  Amoo|[  other  benefactions  to 
Posen,  he  founded  a  pnblie  library  in  that  town,  erecting  a 
building  for  the  purpose,  presenting  to  it  a  collection  of  21,000 
volumes,  and  endowing  it  with  a  fond  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  librarian,  who  is  at  present  Ijukaszewicz,  one  of  the 
£rst  historians  and  anUqoaries  in  Poland,  to  whom  the 
Count  gave  the  appointment.  On  the  20th  of  January  1845 
Baczyoaki  destroyed  himself,  by  means  of  an  ornamental 
cannon  which  was  kept  in  his  pfok.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported that  the  motiTo  of  the  act  was,  that  in  looking  ovw 
some  old  fiunily  papen,  he  had  found  that  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had  receiTM  part  of  the  family  eet^  as  a  Isibe  from 
Catharine  11.  of  Russia  to  befmy  the  cause  <tf  hia  eouDtiy. 
The  lady  of  Count  Racqrnski,  who  surriTOd  Urn,  was  the 
widow  m  Count  Jan  Potocki,  also  a  Polish  author  of  emi- 
nence, who  destroyed  himself  thirty  years  before  in  1816. 
His  BOIL  Count  Roger  Baczynski,  who  succeeded  him,  gene- 
rously aholished  the  feudal  does  lhat  were  payable  to  him  hy 
4000  peasants  of  the  twenty-seven  villi^  tm  the  eatotes  m 
the  family. 

RADETZKY  DE  HADETZ,  FIELD  -  MAHSHAL, 
COUNT  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  the  casde  of  Trebnice, 
in  tiie  Klattauer  diitrict,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Snd  of  No- 


vembor,  1766.  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Pets  SuMa 
Badetzky,  and  of  the  Baioness  Maria  Bediyne,  The  Uai^ 
name  was  formerly  spelt  Hradecky.  Baring  eatend  IM 
army  as  cOmet,  in  the  Snd  J^ustrian  CniiaBsier^  in  1764,  b 
became  sub-lieutenant,  Febrnaiy  3, 1787.  In  1788  hemi 
in  the  Turkish  campugn  under  Hardial  haey,  and  was  oied 
to  the  rank  of  ilM  lientenut  Sot  hia  aenriees  at  the  »mi 
Belgrade.  When  the  Austrian  amy  entesedncuBs  in  ITU; 
Radetzky,  then  a  obtain,  va*  eent  to  the  nawaosiMofiw; 
and  he  was  present  m  all  tiw  Italian  campaima  from  179SI) 
1800,  serving  alternate^  under  Beauliou,  Wenusr,  Abisi, 
und  and  * tt'fgr' ' t^'  ng  hwny If  grpfttly  at  tiu  bit^ 

of  Areola,  Bivoli,  and  Marengo.  Meanwhile,  in  1797,  M 
was  promoted  to  the  mik  of  m^or,  and  in  1.799  be  ' 
adjumnt-geuMal 
zeal  and  ^lU 

despatches.  .  

(May  16, 1799)  and  ilwengo  (  June  14, 1800),  he  was  om^ 
colonel,  and  appointed  to  command  the  Aichdoka  ilban 
cuirassiers,  and  received  the  order  of  Maria  Theceia. 

From  the  peace  of  LnnevUle,  in  1601,  to  ieW,GdMl 
Badetzky  was  not  mployed  in  the  field;  butat  tu  httf 
period  he  was  made  major-generaL  During  the  canW  (t 
A^m,  MayjL-28,  1808,  when  the  pUee  ins  utiM 
retaken  by  the  Austrians  from  the  French,  few  officos 
trilbuted  so  much  to  the  victory  as  Radetikr.  On  tl|e  III ' 
June  he  received  the  command  of  the  41a  coipB,wilbtkf 
rank  of  lieutenant-field-maishal.  At  the  battle  of  Wigv^ 
July  6,  1809,  he  cmmanded  the  Austrian  civsby.  h 
April  1810  he  was  nominated  commander  of  th^  wSSst 
order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Fnm  that  period  until  * 
of  1812  hia  aonicBi  weae  wployed  m  hflDA  in  ttsW- 
office. 

During  the  whole  campaign  of  1813,  when  the  tide  <rf** 
had  turned  against  Napoleon  I.,  Lientenant-Fietd-UiiM 
Badetcky  acted  as  cluef  of  the  aUff  to  Prinoe  ScbvuM* 
ben ;  and  the  Anstriaa  conuquuidec  attributed  the  rictcne 
Knim  mainlT  to  Badetzky*!  akQl  aod  gallantxy.  B)A 
crowning  £aat  of  anu  was  at  the  battle  irf  Mpag.  ^^f^ 
18^  1813,  the  plan  of  which  he  drew  up.  As  is  well  kson 
this  decisive  action  was  a  succession  of  battles  which  liitii 
three  days.  The  Emperor  of  Bnssia  and  the  King  of  P^iSt 
were  present,  and  1600  pieces  of  artillaiy  thundered  overtb 
5ahL  Although  he  had  then  been  nearly  thirty  jeiaa 
the  service,  Badetzky  received  his  fiist  wound  at  l'*'^ 
ThroDgfaeut  the  canwajgn of -1814  within  the Fr«iclii«2' 
tray  he  was  oontinnany  in  actio&wd  on  tlunSlst  of  Iw" 
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h«  mtmi  Vttitt  ritog  hy  the  nde  of  the  Bmpeimr  Alexander. 
RadetzW  yn»  appointed  in  18SS  Canuntad«-QraeT«l  of  tite 
IjDHibtrdo-VeiMtinn  Kinadom ;  nd  in  1880,  in  hie  ei^- 
ftmrfh  rear,  after  forty-Mx  tmis  of  mcnoe.  he  waa  ereeted 
fiild-maEahal. 

But  it  was  the  Italian  iasanectioa,  in  1848,  it^h  flnt 
§mnrainin«BMtotiw  Mmeef  Badebikj.  AteBdvasthe 
irear  1846  laaiiltefc  rigus  of  « tflibatant  wen  mb^ 
Italy.  The  Btriagent  rale  of  tiie  Anttrian  gneraBent  had 
ko^  exdted  a  naeamu  fteUtig  in  Uie  ItaHaH  againat  thdr 
fcrei^  BiHtMi,  and  they  panted  tor  as  opportini^  to  reject 
the  j6kB.  The  refemiB  of  Pope  Pins  IX.  aerred  only  to 
jmmota  the  amonlderina  itrltatton.  Soeietiea  were  formed 
to  diAoe  the  secret  spirit  of  revolt  tbrooghoat  the  entin 
pemnsnla.  In  1647^  moretnent  was  all  bat  bro^ht  to  a 
crMe,  when  Aostria  daimed  and  enforced  the  right  to  plaoe 
a  garrison  in  Ferrara.  Innaediately  a  Givlo  or  Nattond 
OtHird  waa  eoostitnted  in  every  Italian  atate.  Then  oame 
the  levoloUon  in  Pnis,  in  Febmaiy  1848>  lellowad  by  simihir 
■LotoBenta  fai  Vienna  and  BerH^  whiah  ndied  thO  ifirik  of 
lanrroetlon  to  its  height 

On  the  leth  of  March  1948,  barricadaa  von  aneted  hi 
*T«iy  ifaoat  la  Milan ;  tbe  fightisg  lasted  lor  three  days; 
after  vUeh  Sfsfrial  Radetaky  drew  hia  troops  out  of  that 
aity>  and  ntraated  to  Vonm.  The  Antrim  annyat  that 
time  in  Italy  aiiiooiited  Id  nearlr  7<^000  men }  bat  it  was 
scattered  over  an  extessifo  line  of  i^ientiooB.  ConsHmently 
the  insugenta  were  at  first  triomphant }  the  triecdor  &ig  ap- 
peared npon  all  the  towen  of  Italy,  except  these  of  Verona, 
Maatas,  Legnimo,  and  PesoUen;  and  Charles  Albert,  King 
of  Saidinia,  having  united  hiffl»df  to  tbe  league,  a  most 
gallant  oontest  was  maintained  for  five  months.  Men  than 
4Mu>e  tbe  veteran  marsfad  had  to  quit  the  field ;  hnt  every 
time  he  retired  in  good  order.  At  other  times  vietoiy  waa 
on  hia  side.  At  length,  on  Angnst  4, 1848|  Radetilnr,  after 
a  Mriea  of  focceaaldl  attache  oa  the  Italian  poats,  advanced 
MBinat  MUan,  at  tho  hmA  of  tko  AnsCiiaD  armr;  tbe 
Mlhaaae  knl  heart,  and  deaf  to  the  nmsutnaois  of  Ohailes 
Albert,  mtng  tbiB  to  dalHid  the  cftv,  thay  held  a  eauMU  of 
ynt,  and  dMonnnad  to  abnadon  Buu.  A  dapatatioa  ww 
seat  to  Mardial  Badetsky,  and  the  tenia  obtidned  wm : 
'*that  the  Piedmuitese  aimj^  waa  to  be  withdrawn  in  two 
days  frm  the  Lombard  tertitoty  t  that  the  Austrian!  w«e 
t»  eater  Milan  on  tho  6th  of  AQgaa(>  asid  that  tho  Uvea  and 
piopaity  of  the  people  wen  to  be  rsaveetod."  Tbe  etrn|^ 
wan  now  virtaaUy  at  an  end.  Radetu^'e  saperior  strategy, 
and  the  disaifon  of  his  opponents,  imd«ed  it  an  easy  task 
fn  him  to  break  np  the  Sardtniao  fnoee,  and  he  waa  again 
■aster  of  all  Lombwd^.  Tho  Bmperar  of  Anatria  in  rstom 
far  \da  awvicee  sent  hin  an  antognph  letter  of  thanks,  ao- 
eembaoied  by  the  fint  olase  order  <tf  St.  Geoige*  la  hlaroh 
1849,  the  nbcdUon  in  Hoagury  hasitod  tho  Italtaaa  to  anke 
a  BOW  attMnpt  to  establisk  their  indopeudoBco }  bat  it  was 
imdond  abortivo  by  the  pmnpt  and  Masaetle  laoasares  of 
tha  Banlnl.  Fall  of  yeare,  aod  leaded  with  hooonia  by  his 
aovweign,  he  several  times  afterwards  allied  in  vain  for 
teva  to  rsmgn  hie  ooaimand.  Nor  was  it  natil  the  opsaiag 
td  1807  that  be  obtained  this  permission,  in  a  ooarteons  letter 
from  tbe  fimpenr,  after  a  pndoi^ed  eervide  of  sevmty- 
-ttaeo  yson  in  tho  Aaittian  anuiea.  He  died  Jan.  6, 1806, 
at  Milan. 

Matahal  Radetxky  married  in  1798  the  Coanten  Fiances 
fltranoldo^riifienbefK  by  whom  he  haa  Wt  a  isa  and 
daaghter. 

BAFFI^IACBA,  a  nataral  order  of  etemlen  leafleaa 
Parasitical  Plants,  consiBting  of  flowers  gnwii^  immediateiy 
-llraaa  tho  aotftoo  irf  brandies,  and  immersed  aoanw  sualea. 
The  perianth  la  anperiw,  witt  a  0-psi^  Umb^  tmcksaod 
pneeasea  or  caUi  mker  UiaHnet  or  united  into  a  ting  bsing 
attached  to  the  throat  of  tho  tube.  Tho  essential  eqpsa  an 
aawhiasJ  m  a  oolann  iriiieh  adheres  to  tho  tabo  of  the 
poriaafth.  Aatben  S-oelled,  either  distiaat  and  opehiag  by 
'wsrtieal  apntane,  er  oomlnnod  together  ao  as  to  become  a 
mnlticellalar  mass  epeaing  by  a  eoaimoa  pno*  Ovaiy 
1-eelled ;  placentas  parietal,  ^ii  indefalseeBt  ThoapMies 
are  East  Indian  and  South  Aueriean  plants,  paiasitie  on  the 
epoeUe  of  <Mm»  and  on  s«ne  Z^^paai<Hesa^  Thsae  an  16 
^ocies.  Some  of  theas  an  said,  to  ha  atyptia.  TWr  peci- 
anth  has  a  fungoid  appearance. 

Jta^lana  ^moUt,  a  Samatrapataidte,  is  arable  of  ooa- 
taining  lit  piatsof  fluid  in  its  enp.  The  flower  la  said  some- 
Hdkos  to  hm  a  wmgfat  of  14  Iba. 

A  Mmi  faenpuyod  aiaa  aili  iimwt  ■ail  ■< jiplla  in  Java. 


fl.  JBenfiMit  A  Ckmi^,  aad  J&  MUekmmii  him  aiinflar 
propertiee. 

J^t^eraan  Rt^mia,  fliBii  ai,  BnymmujOfAfotlaiitAet, 

(fialfonr,  Oatibook  <tf  JBttm^;  Idndlnrt  FrntalU  X«a»* 
aom.) 

RAGGED  ROBIN.  rLrciiNis,  S.  1.1 

RAGLAN,  JAMES  HENBY  FITZJEtOT,  BARON  (pre- 
vioasly  Locd  Fmaor  Sohbbbbt),  was  the  yoonger  sm  of 
Heniy,  fifth  duke  of  Beaufort,  by  EUsabeth,  daughter  of 
Admnal  tiia  Hm.  £.  Boecawen,  and  was  bom  in  1788.  Ho 
received  his  eariy  edacatim  at  Westminster  Sohool,  but 
befon  eompletittg  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a  commission 
ia  the  4th  Ltgbt  JDmgoons.  In  1607  he  attended  tbe  late 
fflr  Arthur  Paget  in  his  embassy  to  Constantinople ;  and  waa 
in  the  same  year  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  AVel- 
linatML  Two  yean  later  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the 
dek^  in  whidi  capacity  Lord  FiUny  Somerset  was  present 
in  every  engagement  thronghoat  the  Peniasolar  campwgn. 
He  vras  woonded  at  Btnaco,  and  he  waa  amoiu  the  first  who 
mounted  tho  breach  at  the  storming^  of  Ba&joz.  HaTiog 
been  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  lieatenant-colonel,  he  attended 
the  Dnkh  of  WoUingttm  as  aide-de-camp  at  WiUerioo,  when 
ho  krt  hia  li^  ann ;  and  in  ceaaequoice  his  military 
sanriBea  ho  vraa  made  a  S.C.B.  and  a  eohmd  is  the  airay. 
In  1814  he  had  acted  for  a  short  time  as  seentaty  to  ae 
embassy  at  Pari^  and  so  great  waa  the  confidence  reposea  in 
hun  that  he  romained  in  that  city  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
md  uOerim  from  the  foUowing  January  to  March.  He  con- 
tinued to  act  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  until  1810, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Doke  of  Welliogton,  Uien 
master  of  the  ordnance,  to  be  his  military  secretaiy.  This 
poBtheratainednntUl8il7,whenhe  aocompaniedthe  doke  to 
tbe  H<HM  Oaatds  as  militaiy  sacntary.  nera  he  ramained 
until  after  the  doko's  death  in  September  1852.  He  bad 
aoeompanied  the  doke  to  the  congresses  of  Vienna  and 
Vonaa  in  ISS^  and  to  St.  Potemum  in  1886^  and  <ni 
another  ocoaimi  waa  owt  «n  a  qiocial  mission  to  Madrid. 
He  also  Mprssented  th«  bono^  of  Tram  ia  r"''"WtMlif 
of  1818  and  ISM. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
motion  of  Visoeunt  Hardiags  to  tbe  oomaiand  of  the  umy. 
Lord  Fitaioy  Somomt  was  anointed  Mastei^General  of  the 
Ordnance,  aad  raised  to  the  peenge  as  Baron  Ra^an,  a  title 
derived  from.  Ba^^  Castle,  a  nin  in  poissasion  of  the  docal 
family  of  Beaufort.  He  had  been  litUe  mon  than  a  year  at 
the  head  of  the  Ordnance  when  war  bnke  out  between 
En^and  and  Rnssia,  and  Lord  Raglan  waa  apiKanted  to 
oommand  tho  forces  sent  oat  to  the  east,  with  the  rank  of 
full  miwal.  He  1^  England  in  March  and  after 
spoim^  SMue  months  at  Vama  and  Constaatioople,  chizing 
whic^  tuna  tho  army  anfibmdvayaoveidy  from  siokneas,  ho 
Iwded  cn  tho  ahona  of  the  Crimea  in  the  September  follow^ 
ing.  In  onuanotioB  with  M**"*^^  St.  Araaod.  who  comf 
aandadthotDRes  of  oar  Frwoh  aUiea,  ho  foaght  the  battle 
of  the  Ahna  on  the  80th  of  that  month.  It  has  been  slated . 
that  ho  wished  to  attempt  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a  eei^Hit- 
main,  hat  this  not  being  agreed  to  by  his  ooU^gues,  it  waa 
dMennined  that  it  alw»ld  bo  invested.  Unfcnlanately,  tho 
ai^  pnved  one  of  longw  deration  than  either  of  tiie 
goMcals  had  cahmlaled.  j&ifficoltieain  famishing  pnwisionB 
auid  clothing  fsr  the  troops,  which  ^ipeu  to  have  been  for  a 
kng  time  b«t  foeUy  attempted  to  be  overcome,  neolted  in  a 
latgeportioBof  boththoEodiiihand  Fnnch  troops  perishing 
in  tbe  trenebca  befon  Sebaatopol  dnriog  the  saueqaenC 
winter^  16M-M.  The  liilan  td  man  than  (mo  assault  upon 
that  city,  aad  the  aoaseoaaid  losa  atf  his  mm,  for  whose 
aaSorinos  ho  folt  mort  tiBaaEly»  togsthn  with  the  oenanrss  of 
the  Wug&A  pnm  upoa  hia  uiie  of  oendaot.  vnhapply  in- 
onaaed  the  s^ptoms  of  diandMoa,  by  vAieh  BO  waa  attacked 
in  the  followmg  Ju^  and  he  died  in  ean^  befon  Sdbasb^xd 
OQ  the  88th  of  that  month,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory 
(tf  an  idilo  aad  iMwve  soldier  and  a  general  of  high  ^nlit^, 
who  oeounanded  at  omo  tho  cDnfidnce  and  respect  of  his 
men.  The  general  orden  issoed  by  the  c(muaander>in-chief 
at  honuy  ud  Inr  Mw^aH  Pctianor,  his  colleagne  in  the 
divided  command  over  the  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea,  bon 
tsattmoi^  to  hia  great  and  inqKotant  serrioes.  Hia  body 
was  cannd  beak  to  Eaglaad,  and  interred  in  tho  ehnrch  of 
Badmiaton,  Olonceatanhtre.  A  life  pension  of  1000^  a 
year  waa  settled  en  hit  widow,  and  SOW)A  a  year  on  his  woUf 
adw  suceeoded  him  ha  his  title.  He  Qafried,  in 
Haoist,  danghtax  of  tha  tUxd^.^^^l^i^ta^j^l^ 


•itl  tW  Dttlw  of  WellutgtoB,  %f  vbon  h*  l«ft  ton  dwuhtm 
andaiLOidjrfai,  RMUnl  H«bi7  f^tzny,  mnr  nooodlavl 
Jti^laa,  wlM  im  Imttwlf  IB  tlw  niil  Mnrio*  at  (Moo,  Md 
•Oerwinls  hM  tbe  ftoatef  weirtuy  to  Uu  KingoC  HaBom. 
iIi«eH«st  wiuanMar  in  tbttwmyi  mi  killed  in  tka  Ant 
FuqabeanyMgntVbileMrriiigtoth*  itaff  of  I«^Ooagli> 
.ia  Decflmber  1643. 

RAIAMU.a^eaW  of  Plaata  w  etlM ia IWMW of  the 
oreat  BAtanUii  3An  Rey»  ii  kaewn  l>v  th*  atunuuCumM 
BowNi  hmag  a  bell-abi^^  parfantk  in  «ix  deey  ohkog 
p9int«di^nneiitai}m««tf|aMdiag  in  their  HDper  part.  CoreU* 
none;  atameiu  vitb  aix  fllaBMote,  brisUe^hayed,  liiorter 
Uan  tlie  ealyx  j  ei^hem  linple.  pHtiUi£arou  Aew«%  the 
parianUi  npcrier,  of  one  leaf,  beltehapeA,  in  lUdeepNg- 
maaiAt  ynrtan^tt,  witfaeiiag  t  coialla  none ;  |uit>l  with  the 
-fsnoen  infanoTt  oompretaedi  with  a  premiBent  berdac  at  i»e 
aide,  3-o«Ued  ;  styles  3,  the  lefl«th  of  the  calyx ;  lUglMUOh- 
tanti.  M|»oIa  wmobxmtvh  «■  thne  wile  wiifaent  nlrci, 
nowned  ay  the  ojyx  t  two  of  th«  oeUe  bamst  ahiMit 
.obliterate^  withont  wii^;  the  thnd  fiKtil^ ■«0Bi|maMd, 
jextended  ioto  a  very  U^p  half-ovate  nramuou  wiig ; 
seed  lolitwy,  nevrly  elliptKaL  aewpwaied. 

R.  ka^tata,  Halberd-Leftved  Belaoia,  ia  fond  iBth^klaad 
of  St<  Doming.  The  root  ia  perenval,-  KHMtiiaeR  large  and 
ovate,  aemetunM  4  or  JJ^inchee  aod  S  inchea  thiek, 
.  Ttpod  St  eaoh  end..  Ite  anbetanoe  leeemUee  that  «f  a  ndWi 
without  any  intaiul  flbrea ;  tbe  baek  thia,  Mh-o^ared, « 
little  roHed  and  wwty,  tbe  fleah  wry  wbite^  ttitii^  lifct  a 
bean.  The  flaweis  amall,  whitiih,  ill  nn^aiiUwjdfMlh 
iog  oliuterq.- 

£.  cordata,  Heart-Xjea««d  Baiania,  ba*  .ofato  leane  mw 
what  lieei-tHshaped  at  the  base,  7-iibbed.  U  k  a  aatire  of 
tbe  West  Indiea,  frea  wheose  it  «m  aant  to  Kmr  On<wa 
,  io  1766,  by  Mr.  Aimadflr  AMmon.  Planiar  npitmwtu 
the  habit  of  the  root^  etem*  ftc,  uncfa  like  the  lonioiDg  ; 
bat  the  leaves  an  rwikr^  .ovate»  potnlad,  ioo»e  or  leas 
heartened  at  their  l«ae^  and  laialih«d  with  livw  libi 
continued  £rom  that  part  to  the  potnt.  Thaw  liba  ■•• 
nected  by  nomeroas  tramverse  Telna. 

otKita,.Orate-Leaved  Raiama,  hasovaU-poiated  3-ribbtd 
leavae.  It  i»  a  Miive  of  the  hills  of  St.  DomiM  aad  haa  a 
khnibby  atom,  tomii^  threadabaped,  anb^^vided  with 
alesder  unooth  leafy  hranchea  The  leavea  rathw  distant, 
atalked,  noooth  on  both  sides,  pointed,  entife,  »4ibbed, 
being  ovate  at  the  base.  The  flowesi  diooioDs,  the  anjes  in 
qonpomd  elaatn,  ieaaka  in  simple  onea;  all  staged  aad 
tamed  tMraid  <me  side.  CoroUa  very  nwintB,  yaUowiih- 
green  in  tiie  male,  reddish  ia  the  feiaalo  bkaaona 

S.  angwt^oUa,  Nsnvw-Leaved  B^mia,  is  a  aatiw  af  Oe 
west  part  of  St.  Deminge,  where  it  elinibe  opon  hidi  traee, 
flowering  in  May; 

M.  guinata,  Five-Leaved  Uabellate  Baiaafa,  has  five 
leaves  tm  a  cwDuaen  stalk.  It  was  obiawed  by  Thraharg 
about  Nagssahi,  and  in  Juj^,  flewariag  in  Jli«it  aad  IHy. 
The  Item  is  twining,  roauad,  snMth,  arii*fleltfucd,  nd 
bnncbed.  Leavtsaevenlt«gether,axil]ai7,atalhisd^siQootfa. 
Flowers  in  nn^la  iron  the  ssbm  bads  as  tht  Iwvesr  an 
slender  italki}  as  long  as  the  ibotataks. 

J&AenqpiiAf^,  Six-Leaved  OlnsteiedRaianis.  Laavasah, 
onaoonunon  atsU^  oblon|-acat«.  Flowais  ractiaoae.  It 
U  a  native  of  the  easntir  «f  FafcMria,  ia  Japu,  aaeag 
boshss,  flowenng  in  Apcil.  Tfaa.  stM  as  iaiind>  strUiled, 
sntooth,  olimbing.  The  flewm  ia  atUlaiy  laoeaMS,  daslets 
snow-white.  U  differs  from  S.  qtrimvia  ia  having  aMstly 
SIX  baaeta  on  a  stalk,  whioh  an  aente,  ntioibaad,  with 
veuu  at  the  back,  aad  laiger  thaa  in  that  speoisB.  Tb» 
flowers  moreover  ^w  ia  elnstera,  aot  in  sanbeUL 

KAIIDJS,  or  RJiUKM,  a  sobHwder.or  fanuly  of  Plsgio- 
stomons  CartUaginoM  Fishesrof  which  the  Comraen  Itay  is 
the  type.  The  body  of  these  fiahee  is  horiaeatally  iattsaed. 
and  men  or  less  diseeos  i  the  donal  fine  mostly  plaead 
oDtheiailj  a  pesaliar  eartOus,  sailed  aaao'pectonl,  ariam 
irom  the  nasal  part  of  the  ahall,  tad  •yteada  towai^  or 
meets  the  antenor  part  e<  tha  eiast  as  poeileBal  Jbi|  the 
htanchisl  opsniagaan  infbnor. 

This  sob-order  is  diviM  iato  tha  itdkwinf  Mlisa  ar 
tnbes : — 

1;  Ce^halofiUnda,  Hoiaed  Rays.— They  have  a  massle 
distmgoubed  by  two  hwn-Uke  preeeases ;  tha  maath  bofaw 
ct  beneath  very  broad ;  teeth  veiy  avail,  in  some  waotiag 
m  Qpper  jaw ;  tail  as  long  or  longer  than  body,  vrith  a  bash- 
iin  and  spine.  The  geaas  CwoAyttra  has  laiga  Utnal 
eyeaandatnasvaasnnaU^withiwaitaathlUmafile.  ■ 


C.  6Vanw  ia  tha  aaly  apadsa  fcmn.  fat  tha  .OnaM 
I.  .Jknadaaaaofihia  fish  was  once  tahimoathssnSn 
It  U  fi^aadT  U  has  bean  deaexiba!ibrH.JliBn« 
frsMMit  «B  the  coast  ef  ITtea.  U  sgprMwhas  the  dw^ 
and  is  most  Ireqaeatly  ti^ea  in  tha  numth  tA  JaJy.  Iji 
Italy  the  uulloaaa  am  called  Vacbetta.  and  the  lsi|K«f 

Vaoba.  dies  iowediataly  «  baias  talon  oat  of  the  m*. 
It  is  eaten  by  tbe  poorer  daases  at  Nioe,  hat  is  aei  ti^ 
TheygnTtoapnidigioweiaa.  fiiaaoreMnfaaaalsaikb- 
ii«  800  lbs.  and  a  feaiale  weighiulSOO  ibs. 

%  ^fUobatida^J^*^  IUys^--The  head  ia  psitiillj  % 
engaged  from  pectorua ;  mouth  transvene ;  teeth  hip^ 
mosaw-lifce;  «yeli^  waa^ag;  tail  hm&  withabscfc-fisai 
root  and  a  aenated  sting  behim].  Tm  genos  i^Maa 
bss  fist  teeth  J  tha  cental  pt^e  mach  Magsr  tiua  that 
which  an  btsnl;  pastMal  fins  anag-likai  the  tail  uad 
srithoaafiai^oatlwnotthdtiBdthiiAaaanatadniaa  ■ 

M.yuOa,  the  Whip  the  Ei«1a  BnvaaitlalU- 
las.  TUa£sb,  thoi«h  KM  hsa  bssaloaadsiithiteijl 
cenata.  De.  Jobastm  has  described  a  medpiaa  Imk  i|t 
Berwick-apoo-Twead.  It  inhabits  the  Mi|i]il<iiiiwia,nij 
has  been  takea  as  far  sooth  as  tha  C^a. 

S.  giMowfa,  the  Sting  fioya-^Tha  bead  is  htodQr 
indfaad  by  tbe  peotecals ;  the  taslh  tqiaavamly  d%tial; 
the  tail  withoafc  aaiy  fi%  w  meiely  a  low  virtieal  aMa 
haiTi  and  with  one  or  non  aharp  asnatad  amoss. 

Ihe  genos  Trjfgm  has  the  charaetera  of  the  fiioilv. 

T-.  ptmtmmm,  ^e  Comawn  Xiym,  the  Stiag^  tk 
Fin  PIsire,  La  Rutinscuie  of  thoFcencli,  isaneui^Ipsf 
this  bunily.  It  was  weU-hnewa  to  tlw  anciaata,  wbo«ta>> 
taiaedmanx  fictiops  with  xsgard  to  the  vaaom  of  iimtfm 
of  thaas  fidi.  It  is  not  niAeinent  oa  the  Bdtii^  w*, 
The  pewerCol  aanatad  ^iaa  ga  ita  tail  ia  add  etaaami 
of  doeaea. 

4.  Amum&idmi  SUngleaa  Km.  ^ 

i.  Baiidm,  the  Skatea— The  ho^y  is  ih<vbejiial|  ^ 
depwaaed,  aleader,  gsaeally  with  a  iow  teraunal  Aa,  ^ 
faeqneaily  with  rows  of  snail  qiinee  ;  skin  BBooth  <rw 
small  esrved  pneUes  ;  teeth  flat,  paraaeat^Iih^  sndyi^ 
in  qwlse  ia  spawaiog  time.  Ths  genna  Sma  hss  tm  anfl 
fins  near  the  and  of  the  tail;  the  sfss  ud  tanponl  oitoi 
an  OB  ths  anpar  s«r&M  of  the  haadi  tha  aoras  mm, 
aad  bransbial  apartaras  beaeath. 

The  Skstea  an  veqr^iuuBsroui  oa  tbe  Britiaheoaii^iil 
some  of  the  sjieows  an  .naed  as  food.  The  mag  an  ^ 
posited  ia.a  siaiilar  loanner  to.  tbe  sharks m  thairbmir 
osses  of  a  aqaan  ^iai»  with  faor  proiscting  hcoai^  giviag  (hp 
tha  farm  ■.  of  a  botchsr's  t|i|y.  Thaaa  oaaaa  an  nqr 
qneatJ^  ^oksd  np  aa  the  aaasboE**  awl  am  aooitimi 
called  sea  pnima.  Ia  Cambtriand  they  an  eallad  fk0- 
fianewi,  on  accoant  <tf  th^  fona.  Am  the  yoaagM  Wr 
craassB  u  sin  it  at  Isat  npaiatea  the  odgaa  of  trnhaV 
layers  ia  whioh  it  is  inclossd,  and  esoapas  into  tha  «Ma 
The  ibllowiag  an  thoBiitiah  species  of  this  gsaas:—  • 

iZ.  eNevDmiM,  tha  Loiy^oaad  Skate,  lansihiU*  hi:" 
loiuf  poiated  aeee* 

^^^M^^MUH^thaGHn^Naad  Bar,theWhita£bt%4> 

J.iiHinaiJfa,the  Fhrnper-Sliate^This  apedsswail^ 
taken  in  the  Frith  of  ForU  by  C».Pa9ell,and&tatdM0M 

by  him. 

i&iai^  the  flkato,  the  BiM  Skate,  the  Gay  Skitt|tk 
Tinker^  U  Baas  Cemlii<s  af  the  Jfaanch.  This  is  oaeafllt 
coDunMieat  «peeiae  ea  «u  eaaat.  The  preeediag  qwo**" 
well  as  this,  ths  Tborabaek,  aad  the  Honalyn,  an  aUM' 
woti^  oalled  Skata 

-feeiefyianle,  the  Boidaiad  Biy.  Xthaabssa  Dalr«» 
siooally  taken  ia  Oieat 

J2.eMimda(a,the  &awUrSyed,0KFkiBtedB^.  nhh 
anoa^eciea. 

R.  miraktm,  the  Henwlya,  tbe  Hane,  the  Sand  A^fff 
SpottedHay.  It isoae of  the  eotaaoiHit  s|«iei  skagtf 
liaeof  eoreeethom  aOMt.  With  the  Xhawbeefc  it  i>  X* 
most  commoB  nsoas  lonad  ia  ths  Londoa  mai^   .  h 

i&  ^piaeaa,  the  Sandy  Bay,  B«ie  Blpe.of  tbe  Fienak 
haa  beea  ealy  eocasienaUy  tahea  ia  the  fidtisb  IiIsb^ 

R.  jmmtea,  tha  Shsgiaen  Bay.  This  nedes  is  )am 
hjritsnnghbMdB,  ItisealyoaeaMaBallytaksAuilbsBDn^ 


&.  dmtlm,  tin  Thombacfcv  the  Boagh  Itay.  ^  f 
easily  disliagaiaUd  by  the  apiny  pistes  with  wiling » 
eeversd.  Its  flash  is  warded  as- the  iaaat  «f  all  tl»*V>' 
It  ia  ia  tha  bsatwaditiaa  tor  theiiMe  ahwd^WoMpfcw. 
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In  hmX  is  -my  laig« 
'toA  flmromidtd  br  peetonli,  bo  u  to  form  a  cirealat>  ^hc ; 
tk«  tbit  B  short,  flMhr,  depmaed  it  th*  ban,  eyliBdriea)  at 
■tto  extmnlty^ ;  moath  beoeatlt ;  tM(b  poiated  «r  fl&t.  TImm 
^i/tt  ir*  nanT  of  them  iwwkaWtf  for  tlwirpowcr  ^  ^yiag 
d«etri0ibocn.  Th«>«w  two  tpmSm-9t-  girygib  wAi  on 
tto  BritUi  ooavlSt  '  .  ' 

IfHTOdv  tNfmrft,  the  OH  BfKtrii  Torpado,  Om  CbanMn 
Ciamp-Fidi,  Um  -  Nvthb-FliA,  the  Sloetrie  Rsj-,  and  Mn 
Ofanp-B^.  TUi  fidi  Is  «4f  oeeaaioiially  ftond  «b  oar 

"irith  th«  TbrpeJff  of  the  Ho^tcmnaan. 
'  7.  JUtno&afufoj  the  Buked  Baft,  hvn  the  made  gme- 
nffly  bo^ed  and  pointed ;  fte  mouUt  nndelatod ;  ttie  teeth 
or  elliptfcaL  in  some  broader  than  long,  and  loi^ 
•B'tannnib'of  Ttndalatfana ;  hoAy  nttootb  ;  carnal  fin  hUo* 
fetilar,  or  cat  of^qnety,  fonttiDr  <Me  lobe.  These  flihea  eon- 
fteettiie  Sbarin  and-Kayt.  The  apectei  Inhabit  tte  Ueditw- 
tte  Atlantic,  and  the  eoasta  of  Bmfl.  They  ore  Mt 
Joand  on  the  eoaati  of  BrHals. '        -     •  .    .  , 

*  8:  Pr^idte,  Saw  Fiihes.-Jne  snout  if-prodnced  into  a 
loi^  fat  oiMOna  8aiw*«baped  tiUdoi  nith'  teeth  on  thelateral 
«d^;  bedjr  flattened  before,  eomairiul  etoig&ted  poete- 
rioriy ;  iUb  villi  rnr  amaU;  flat,  nttiuBA,  or  •■eenuted 
■calea ;  nHratb  beneath. 
'(A4atBa^Bulrte,  and  Bamn.  MiaaialtflKan'vtBithiyf! 

RAltWAVa  Since'  1846,  down  to  wlndi  an  aeconnt 
'was  bronght  fn  tile  *'Penny  Cyclopedia,'  arti^  Rirnrir, 
•wtA.  xix.,  and  T^AiraiT,  S.  I,  no  matanal  iteration  has  been 
aaadein  the  eysteu,  and  some  aeooant  of  the  ^eenfiar  eon- 
atmction  of  Boma  of  their  works  will  be  fonnd  in  8.  fl,  under 
BatDoas.  There  have  been  no  new  trnidc  lilies  andertaken, 
Mleas  the  North  Kent  be  eonriderad  anch,  hoi  tbe  conttnic- 
'  fien  of  (rranohea  and  eottneeting  Hsealbai  beeia  pnmed 
'vfliirtemittedly ;  vod  tbertf  is  now  no  important  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  bnt  what  la  eenneeted  with  the  railway 
aytfeni,  if  net  directly^  at  least  by  a  rimt  tniadt  br  means 
of  omnfbases  or  other  wiUic  conwyaneea.  The  l^watien, 
«berrfoce.  has  been  piudpalFv  as  to  devMaas,  eemMettea 
bnncheaj  the  raising  of  caaflfau,  (be  granti^  or  amending  of 
formn  fbr  amalgamnion,  m  the  parchato  or  leasing  ef  'con- 
atraefed  branriMS,  and  a  few  of  tbe  aets  passed  were  for  nA- 
ways  in  the  East  Indies  and  theeolmte*.  In  1849  there  wece 
passed  S7S  railway  acts,  1S4  in  1B0,  SB  in  1648, 80  in  184A, 
36  in  1890.  In  180O,  in  Jnne,  -there  were  6807  miles 
open  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  of  which  €91  mifes  wen  in 
Seotland,  and  M5  nriles  in  Ireluid,  and  the  capital  wMeh 
hnk  heen  antberiied  by  pariiaTnebt  to  be  raised  was 
'  8fi0,065,ns;.,  of  which  178,41S,0SN.had  been  leceived  on 
-ritares,  and  01,3Sft,lMf.  by  way  of  loan ;  and  81,904,0^/. 
had  been  paid  in  tbe  year  on  sbares,  and  7,670,084^  bad 
leen  raised  by  loon.  During  th*  year  7g,848,4agpa<seBgeta 
were  eonveyed  by  railway.  In  1601  there  wen  01  laflway 
Mts  passed,  68  in  18BS,  Idtin  I8n»  8S  ia  18H 19  in  180^ 
60  in  1856,  and  84  in  1857.  . 

'   On  Dee.  Slj  1800,  them  wen  iA  the  United  inagdom 
-8910  milea  of  railway  open  for  pnblie  traflfe;  then  we^ 
1080  niilei  in  eooTse  of  conttmction ;  and  then  wen  83S1 
addiOofial  miles  aatborised,  which  had  not  been  eemmenced 
at  that  date.  On  Dee.  31, 1807,  then  Wen  9091  miles  wen. 
Tlie  total  amoant  of  eapital  ahd  loans  aatborised  to  be  rsiised 
Hp^o  Dee.  81, 1SS6,  was  977,787^1.,  of  whieh  atn,tm,<m. 
had  been  paid  np,  70,173,8S1/.  had  yet  to  be  raised,  and  the 
^Cotal  of  tbe  dehis  of  tbe  various  eompanles  was  77j809,419/. 
In  Uie  year  1806  (during  wtdeh  963  miles  had  been  eoa- 
atrneted)  them  had  basn  eoBTeyed  199,347^199  passengers, 
vfvhom  108^,901  wen  in  England  and  wdei,  18,097,888 
-in  Seofland,  and  7,881,403  in  Inland.  Dortng  tfaejtaar,  S7 
pasaeagen  iHd  been  killed,  and  898  i^ored.    Tha  tatal 
ttomber  of  aeridents  had  been  881  killed^  and  3M  injnred. 
In  tbe  year  166?  tbe  nnmher  of  aocidehta  had  material^ 
■  inerened ;  they  bad  amounted  to  136  killed,  and  788  injiAed. 
Of  tbeee  90  panengen  wen  killed,  and  681  injured,  from 
-ifcnafs  beyond  their  Own  eontn^ ;  and  88  Wen  ktiled,  and 
^6  injured,  from  -miscondaet  or  want  of  eantion.   The  ra- 
xoaining  accidents  occurred  to  serrants  of  the  compuries, 
traspassera, fte.   The reeerptsfrompassengertraffieMnoanted 
%o  10,158,740/.,  and  tfa«  reeeipts  for  the  conTeyanbe  of  good*, 
feattk,  minerabi,  parcels,  fte.,  amottoted  to  18,011,748?.  Of 
tfa«  goods  tiaffle,  7,68»|378/.  wen  lor  the  catfisga  of 


48,888,981  ton*  of  mercAandfce,  3^680,991;,  wan  for  th» 
carriage  of  40,838,670  tens  of  fainerah,  fil7,7e8£  wan  fbr 
the  oonmyanoe  of  10,460,170  head  of  lire  sto^  and 
l,8SB,68e&  for  the  eanij^e  of  panels,  ius.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  totd  noeipU  averaged  8180{.  per  mile,  in  Scot- 
hwd90n^,inlnIaudlOMiLpermilej  the  avenge  working 
expensBs  wen  in  England  and  Wales  1031/.,  in  BeotUad 
V70I.,aMd-i»halaiidU7J^permU4.  TbennnAer  of panous 
pamaMMtlf  ovploiyed  mi  the  varints  nilways  «n  June  30, 
1866,  i«  An  «padtias  of  seentaries,  engineen,  store-kespws, 
stafion-atastera^  elorka,  engine-^rtrcrs,  guards,  aitUoait, 
pwtan,  ptato-Imn,  labottrers,  fte.,  was  108,117. 

JEWlmK>s  ia  Bnglaiid  an  now  as  extsBsivc^  ar  Marly 
u  tunpike  nads;  but  ferrign  taihmra  ban  aaaaased  » 
poiition  of  ss  nneh  importance  as  to  elaim  the  attention  ef 
«ar  own  eonntiy.  Oreat  as  m^be  ^e  advantage  to  Um 
United  Kingdom  trf  having  «i(^  or  nine  tfaonaana  miles  of 
miwav  open,  it  ia  of  yet  men  importance  to  aoeiehr  at  large 
that  the  other  oosntries  of  the  civilised  w^d  should  la 
irimilarly  provided;  that  prnjadion  of  race  and  of  oteed 
Aotf  d  M  siAsnad  down  ey  intereomnraoicatSen ;  and  that 
eaeh  coontiy  shoiid  heDeflf  from  the  produoe  of  the  othsn 
b^  iaterehai^.  It  is  no  ineonaidenble  a  &ot  in  tiie  world's 
kHtoiy  that  the  Magyar  ef  Hungary,  the  Slavonian  of 
Waatam  Basiia,  aad  the  gl^  Neap<^itan  of  Sonthem  Italy. 
"Aoatd  now  bk  travaUiMia  the  sane  way,  with  kwomotivea 
dhplayfHtha  ansa  hud  ot  higfaly-flnWied  medianism,  u 
the  iidiaoHaiilB  «f  the  more  devdoped  and  eommerdal 
•oantrln  of  Earspe.  We  have  yet  to  aoa  whether  European 


taay  sow 'book  through'  from  London  to  so  muiy  conti- 
HWrtat  cities,  la  spite  of  rivers,  mountaiin,  passports,  custom- 
hooaai^  and  naliotial  ja^Msies.  And  if,  directW  our  glance 
aoroas  the  Atiantie^  we  watah  the  progresa  n  Amerioaa 
tailwi^  we  shall  Aan  ba  atraek  with  the  conquests  ovar 
the  bmren  wHdemeal  made  ili  a  few  short  yean. 

In  Europe  Belgium  took  the  lead.  Kiag  Leopold  pn^tossd 
to  tha  LujisUtara,  la  1838,  the  adoption  of  a  govemnmit 
mtsM  of  laUw^^aad  a  law  wao  passed  in  1834  in  coa- 
mmify-  wHh  tbe  pnipoatf.  The  juim  eomniaed  a  tmnk 
line  from  Oatend  to  Uige,  with  lateral  himwfaaa  to  Antwerp 
and  Brassels,  and  a  line  tnm  Bruasels  to  tha  Ihronch  frontier 
at  Qnievnin,  making  a  total  of  about  847  En^idi  miUs ;  hi 
1837  fuiher  lines  wan  aanetioned  from  Qhent  to  Courtray, 
CoaTtnry  to  Tonmay,  Br^e*le-Comto  to  Nanrar,  and  Laaden 
to  St  Froad-Hi  further  distanee  of  94  miles  j  these  varioaa 
fines  wwe  Mened  to  Bnusris  in  1630,  to  Antwerp  in  '36,  to 
Ohent  in  'S?,  to  Ostend  In  '38.  to  Coortiay  in  '39,  to 
Tnbize  in  '40,  to  M(ms  in  '41,  to  the  French  frontier  in  '48, 
aod  to  the  Fraaslatt  frontier  in  *4i,  which  time  396  oat  of 
the 341  miles  were' opened;  and  these  had  eost  4,1 14,304t, 
«r  about  18,600/.  per  ndle,  exotosive  of  stations  am  canying 
stock,  whieh  raised  the  eost  to  1^000/.  per  mile.  The 
BalglBii  liaes  oMn  hi  1868  wan,  from  Ostand  to  Brosiel^ 
89nMaa;  fr«mBnMalstoToarnsy,47milest  fromBrnssds 
to  the  F^nch  frontier  at  Qoievrain,  00  miles;  and  fiua 
HoBB'to  Quevy,  9  miles;  from  Bniiaels,  by  Ifalfaws  and 
UiM  to  HeitesthaL  when  it  joins  the  Rrassian  Kne  to  Aix- 
te-CnupaBa,  96  nmest  from  Landen  to  Maastricht,  also 
tohina  the  Una  to  Aix<la-Chapelle,  86  miles ;  ftom  Ihruge  to 
^^•no^t  joining  a  Ihie  to  Calais,  69  miles ;  from  Bvussds 
to  Houaenn,  oonneeted  vitfa  the  line  from  Lille  to  Paris, 
78  miles  t  from  Bnasels  to  Antwerp,  86  miles ;  from  Oheotj 
throojA  Bnsssls,  to  Ath,  46  miles ;  from  Ohent  to  Antwen, 
31  miles !  from  BrassOls,  by  Namur,  to  Verriers,  jmoing  m 
Aix-la-CwmeHsline,  80  miles  j  from  Brnuels  to  Erquelinnes, 
the  Areet  PMis  line.  06  miles ;  from  Brussels  to  Namur,  by 
Bt^ae-I»-(>mito  sod  Charier^,  66  miles ;  from  Louvain  to 
Ouaier^l^  Wane,  41  nriles;  from  (%arienA  to  Vireux, 
Matiles;  frvmlfBta^toWaim,  SSmaea;fromWsvnto 
Moas,  16  miles ;  a  tMal  of  890  miles.  The  Oreat  Luxem- 
bourg line,  of  whieh  only  parts  an  completed.  Is  to  join  the 
Fmnch  nuways  at  Meti,  and  thus  connect  Belginm  with 
Naaey,8iiaaboii^,  (Mogne,  and  Mannheim.  It  is  at  present 
only  open  as  far  as  Namur,  though  the  works  an  nearly 
oompleted  as  fir  as  Arlon.  The  Oreat  Laxemboarg  line, 
when  iniahed,  will  form  aoa  important  link  in  the  ^ahi  iif 
eommnnlcatleB  fivai  Jbigland  to  the  oentn  and  sonlh^east  of 
Eanpe, 

The  portion  of  this  nilwsy  systom  near  Liige  required 
very  hesfvy  works  (  hat  the  li^^^^fie^M^VBie'r 
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liuk  that  of  Eiigluh  nilwsys.  Ou  gzeat  ouua  for  thu  hu 
beoi,  that  Belgian  railwaya  cfosb  commoD  loads  on  a  level 
moch  more  freqaantly  iban  those  of  England  and  France,  hj 
which  many  bridges  and  viaducta  have  been  xendeted  an- 
neoessary.  Very  few  accidents  seem  to  have  raanlted  ban 
thia  pUn,  partly  because  the  speed  of  Bslgtaa  lulwajn  is 
lower  tJian  that  of  England. 

With  the  addition  of  a  few  miles  of  branebea,  the  total 
length  of  the  Oovemment  railways  is  about 360  miles;  these, 
down  to  1848,  had  cost  6,369,611^,  indnding  all  aqmnsee 
and  an  efficient  working  stock,  oc  about  18,000^.  per  mile- 
Aboni  BKfiOOL  of  this  sam  wu  Sot  n^ling  stoek.  AU  the 
other  Belgian  lines  of  zailway  have  been  pilttnad  and  oanied 
out  (so  far  as  they  are  yet  completed)  by  jwnt-stock  comr 
panics^  nnder  ceitun  concessions  from  the  State.  AmtHog 
these  are  the  '  Namur  and  Li^e,*  abent  66  miles  of  main 
line  and  branches ;  the  lines  from  Bmsaels  to  Loxemboorg, 
and  from  Cbarleroi  to  Louvain,  about  140  miles;  the 
'  Sambre  and  Manse,'  to  join  those  two  riven,  70  miles  of 
main  line  and  bnutches ;  the  '  Toamay  and  Joubise,*  and  the 
'  Landen  and  Hasselt,'  46  miles  togeuier ;  the  *  West  Flan- 
ders,* 93  miles,  to  accommodate  the  [voviocs  of  that  name ; 
and  probably  one  or  two  others. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  Europe  will  show  that  the  Belgian 
main  line  from  Ostend  to  Liige  forms  part  of  the  tnmk 
route  to  central  and  eastern  Europe ;  and  when  the  gn^ 
railway-bridge  shall  luTa  been  built  fay  the  Pnianan  GoTam- 
ment  across  the  Rhine  at  Col(^e,  taia  route  will  become 
atill  move  unportant.  From  the  ourenmstaitoe  here  mentioned, 
the  BeMan  railways  have  had  a  very  importart  and  intiv- 
mtioau  dianeter. 

The  northern  nughbonni  of  Bel^nm,  the  Dutch,  have 
hitherto  been  very  modest  in  Ihair  nulway  enteipriaea.  The 
principal  towns  of  Holland  happen  to  be  packed  together  in 
a  tolerably  small  space^  between  the  fihins-montha  and  the 
Znyder  Zw,  and  a  railway  connection  between  them  has 
thus  been  ea^y  est^iahed.  From  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague ; 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Leyden  and  Haarlem  j  frtmi 
Haarlem  to  Amsterdam  ;  thenoe  to  Utrecht  end  Ainhem ; 
and  from  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht,  seven  busy  towns  a^e  plaoed 
in  iutinute  conuuanication.  There  are  however  but  two 
x^ways  that  cross  the  frontier  j  one  from  Amateidan  fay 
Rotteidam  and  Dwdraebt,  emaaing  the  Maaa  by  iteaiBar 
from  Dordrecht  to  Moerdyok,  and  by  Breda  to  Antwerp ; 
.and  from  Amsterdam  by  Anibem  to  Emmerich  in  ue 
Pmauan  states,  and  thence  to  Cdog&e^ 

France  allowed  herself  to  be  anticipated  byBdgium  in 
the  luloption  of  the  railway  ^aten.  White  um  lines  were 
being  rapidly  extended  from  Malines  as  a  centre,  France  was 
doing  nothing  but  watching  hesitatinglr  the  result  of  English 
enterprise.  While  this  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment vet  continued,  a  joint-stock  company  was  quuUy 
formea  for  couatrocting  a  little  line  of  paasenger  mlway 
from  taris  to  St.  Germain ;  tho  necessary  powers  were 
obtained  in  1830,  and  the  line  was  finished  and  opened  in 
1837,  In  this  la8i>iumed  year  a  commiaaion  was  app<^ntad 
to  suggest  a  plan  for  a  s^ten  <rf  nilvayni  the  comniuiia 
made  a  report  in  1838 ;  but  as  the  Oovmiment  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  could  not  apee  whether  the  nulways 
should  be  national  pftiperty  or  jomt-atock  pnfwrty, 
the  plan  fell  to  tiie  ground  altogether.  Two  eon^aniei, 
however,  came  forward,  and  ofCared  to  construct  railways 
with  their  own  capital— from  Paris  to  Orleans  and  from 
Paris  to  Rouen — on  certain  favourable  concessions  being 
made  to  them  by  the  Government.  These  lines  were  formo(^ 
under  many  financial  difficulties,  and  were  at  length  opened. 

It  was  not  until  184S  that  the  Govemment  system  of 
IVeDch  nulwaya  waa  matured.  The  system  comprised  seven 
trunk  lines—"  the  £mt  directed  upm  the  Belgian  frontier ; 
the  second  npgoi  one  or  mm  ports  of  the  channel;  the  third, 
upon  the  OGMo,  by  one  or  more  of  the  western  porta;  the 
fourth,  upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bayoone  ;  the  £fth, 
iqwli  ue  Spanish  frontier^  by  Peipignan,  passing  through  tiu 
centre  of  France ;  the  aixth,  upon  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Marseille ;  and  the  seventh,  upon  the  Rhine,  1^  Nancy  and 
Strasbu^.'*  Besides  thea^  there  were  to  be  two  additional 
railways  from  Marseille — one  to  Toulouse  and  Bordaaox, 
and  one  to  Lyon  and  the  Rhine  at  Mulhauseo.  lliese  were 
to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes,  and  of  ioint-atock  companies— all 
contributing  on  certain  prescribed  terma.  The  law  of  1842 
has  had  to  undergo  many  modifications,  bat  the  genanl  ont- 
Hne  of  thft  Gorunnient  plaa  has  ban  wthend  to^ 


In  some  eaaea,  piiraie  esiteipise  his  eona  to  tha  rid 
the  Government  in  another  way.  Thus,  two  ihoit  lints  rf 
railway  have  been  fcnrmed  from  raris  to  Vaiaaillei;  aadm 
or  both  of  these  are  to  form  parts  of  the  rosta  to  Bi^ 
Another  company  formed  the  Boulogne  and  Aniaa  liai^ 
which  works  in  harmony  vrith  the  State  line  frw  Annemd 
Paris.  The  Rouen  railway  has  been  extendadby  apmA 
company  to  Havre,  and  a  branch  made  to  IKe^ 
Paris  ud  Orlnoa  railway,  mw^  by  a  ^rivatft  oon^anj,  ha 
been  adopted  as  the  oommencing  foctun  of  boQitteito 
lines  to  me  Spanish  fr^mtier. 

The  peculiarly  central  positioa  of  France  lehiinl^  ti 
neighbonzia^  ceuntries,  rsnden  its  qrstem  af  filata  ailn|i 
<me  of  conaiderafale  importance.  England,  of  coin^biit 
other  connexion  with  it  than  through  the  mediui  of  (lis 

Srts,  of  which  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulcu^  ^^"Sffi  **i 
ivre,  have  railwn  commanicMion  with  nria.  Imta^ 
near  tiie  mouth  of  tna  Loire,  has  •  continuoas  railwqrmti* 
of  about  S70  miles,  to  Paris.  The  Bordeaox  line  hit  beat 
opened  from  Paris ;  but  everything  beyond  Bordem,  t^ 
wards  the  Spanish  frvntiec,  is  ouy  ^et  in  proeeaa  of  iDHMtioa. 
The  railway  down  soathward,  throi^  the  centre  of  Frui^ 
has  two  brancheBi  one  of  v^ch  ia  completed  to  liat^ 
and  is  to  be  carried  on  to  Bordesnz ;  the  otW  bf 
Boui^  to  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  ia  to  be  cooaected  m 
Lyon  and  Toulouse.  The  great  Marseille  line  is  t^ti 
tuonghmit  its  whole  length.  Tha  &naburg  line  hulwa 
ppened  thiuatfiontfromftHe  to  flia  Rhine— awry  inwlMt 
nmta  in  respect  to  the  interoomnmnieati<Hi  between  f  am 
and  South  Germany.  In  the  north  of  Franee  tha  ailvm 
are  now  rather  tmcUy  eongrepted ;  foe  not  ouly  ii  ub 
traffic  with  England  and  Italgmm  important,  bat  tltna  ji 
conaidcatable  miiwnl  wealth  in  the  distinct  near  the  Be^ 
frontier.  France,  as  a  whole,  has  very  few  mm  bui 
of  railway;  ttsaxiy  all  of  thsm  tsdiate  from  Pani  si  t 
centre. 

Before  noticing  tiie  railwaya  of  Germany,  it  may  bi  vA 
to  say  a  few  words  conceming  the  thmly  iunabited  caaiaa 
further  moth,  such  as  Denmark,  Norw^r*  and  Sweden.  Hi 
trade  in  those  countries  being  comparatively  aaall,  ai 
capital  scarce,  there  has  hitherto  bean  neither  a  stnagiBchii- 
ment  nia  a  jnactioal  power  to  coBsfamct  railw^  M 
English  ci^ital  has  lately  b^on  to  flow  thitiwr  forttai 
pupoaei.  Tha  Banaa  hare  made  for  themselves  a  dttit 
niiway  of  about  17  mileB  6«m  Cooeohagen  to  Boa8kildi,ia 
the  bnaieat  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  all  the  other  nilitf 
projects,  both  in  DaBmark  and  in  Norway,  are  taaaiim 
with  English  enterpriae.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  itei» 
boat  route  from  Lowestoft  to  Denmark,  will  be  iaff)aj 
unless  aided  by  the  formation  of  railwaya ;  and  maoj  M- 
Toya  have  aince  been  made  in  Holst^,  Sebleswii,  ni 
Jutland,  to  determine  on  tiie  feasibility  of  such  coaatiyctiDi^ 
asalao  across  the  ialanda  which  separate  CopcaihageufM 
the  German  Ocean.  In  Holatein  itaelf,  which  is  miiatia 
ownenhip  but  German  in  feeling,  there  is  a  railway  e|a 
from  AnUma  to  Kiel,  with  branches  to  Rendabsij  <■ 
Gliiekstadtj  bit  no  xailwurs  han  yet  bean  mads  ia  O* 
more  northern  provinces  or  continental  Denmark.  A  m 
way  of  43  milea  in  length,  from  Tonninga  to  FlaiiMili 
one  on  the  weit  and  the  odwr  on  the  east  coast  oi  ^^^'i^"^ 
establishes  a  route  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Bilti^ 
and  one  £6  miles  in  length  has  been  opened  frw  Cif» 
hagen  to  Conor.  Other  routes  will  ve^  probably  biw 
tannined  on  before  any  long  time  has  ela{iaed,f6raiirrqi 
have  been  made,  or  are  being  mad^  from  Fleiulwi  t> 
Rendsbnn,  and  from  Copenhagen  to  Elaindr ;  and  waj* 
the  Dani£  mercbanta  are  looking  forward  hiqtefally  to^* 
time  when  Copenhsj^  may  poauljr  be  Imm^t  viuoa  tf* 
days'  joumqr  of  London. 

With  reniect  to  Sweden,  nothing  (that  we  are  swan  lO 
has  been  effected  towards  the  construction  of  railwaya  is  Iw 
lake-covered  coantnr,  ekcept  two  short  linea  from  Onbnti 
Arb(^,  and  from  Oimaii  to.  Nora,  the  two  not  maefco- 
ceeding  40  miles ;  but  a  prospeetns  has  been  issned 
to  a  Swedish  oompany,  muse  operations  will  he  san^ja** 
and  aided  by  tiie  government.   There  ia  to  be  a 
from  Stockholm  to  Gdteboig,  350  milea  in  loigtb, 
will  comect  the  Baltic  witii  the  German  Ocean  w  Nw 
Sea.   Norway,  boo,  has  nude  a  beginning.  An  EQ^i^  ^ 
paoy  began  the  worka  on  a  line  of  railway  from  QuinV 
to  Midsen ;  the  former  towx  is  the  capital,  and  near  the** 
ooaat ;  while  Midsui  is  in  a  lake  connected  with  the  axttfUR 
island  unrigatioa  of  tha  eftstcoi^^ut  fff  Noriray.  itf*' 
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nBttlikiiMfyaQBplitaa  Mte  MEidsT«U,«dIitaice  of 
4BinU«fl. 

In  tlM  vid0*n>ra»duig  region  to  which  the  general  naqu  of 
QmauJKf  i$  ai^ued— extsnduu  u  it  doee  from  the  confiDe* 
4i  DmimA  u  the  ni»th  to  uiose  of  Turkey  in  the  aeutb ; 
feon  tiu  CarpethiiM  in  tho  ewt  to  the  Abine  in  the  weat-^ 
the  eoDitxiictwn  of  nilv^  wmt  wmmaly  be  v$n  an- 
•qially  diflbdbntedt  arauw  firm  tho  neat  dimunet  in 
MvlMon  and  oowoMniw  i^daitiy.  Then  ii,  however, 
«oUoctiTCiy  m  huge  «a4  ivna:t«nt  i^pfaRa  of  nulv^  here 
deT^i^»ed.  Some  of  the  rwwagw  hkv*  beoa  eonetneted  by 
the  raipeotiTe  goTomntente,  and  otfieia  by  private  eompaniea. 
Neeriy  the  whole  d  thaae  in  tho  Aaatiiananpu»,iB  Bevari^ 
fa  W^Bitomboig,  in  Hanover,  in  Braaawiok,  and  in  Heia^ 
haw  boMi  conatnetsd  by  the  0DTeism«ite ;  and  even  thoae 
node  by  cofflponiee  have  is  moet  cawa  beon  redeemed  or 
jwhaaed  by  the  itat»«4e  nnwilliag  are  flu»t  of  the  states 
to  allow  the  oontnl  <rf  lofomotiw  to  slip  oat  of  their  hands. 
Ib  PnaaiB,and  in  a  few  of  the  other  states,  the  govemment  has 
ahetaiBed  firaia  any  direct  intwfarepee  with  tho  copstmclion 
or  wodting  of  the  railways }  it  has  rather  lent  a  bstodng 
kandto  niratooontpaaiaa,  in  caoea  where  the  taSe  did  not 
■yyaattoba  kiga  <««igh  t*  an  adequate  dividend  m  tho 
awtlnr.  Ib  oim  to  iMp  dowa  Ao  axpeii<iitare  to  a  reason- 
able  linit,  aU  eaiay  wmo  an  avoided  ooless  abaolately 
SMoaniy  i  Ully  ^trieta  aae  traversed  by  steep  inclines  8i4 
pmnaeooa  nrfCe,  inatead  of  by  costly .  tnnnel^  cotUng;^ 
loadneti^  and  oBbankmNBta;  iTisamiwh  aa  a  slower  rate  of 
avood  thM  that  adoftad  in  Ea^aad  xandar^  aadi  gndients 
aad  came  eaady  nanaga^de. 

Taking  Geamagr  in  ita  widiaat  aeiuia,  «a  indndiiu;  the 
AntlriaB  ampin  aa  wall  as  the  variom  stataa  north  ana  west 
mi  %  then  wiao  eomideted  and  in  (^ration  in  184£  ahoot 
U90  nUea  ef  laUwiqF,  in  1847  abovt  3800  jmh)s,and  by 
thaoalof  lM&abo«t4M0  milaa.  At  the  luUnamed  date 
tben  wen  alsD  600  nils*  mwe  in  sngresa  of  ctqutraetion, 
and  aboat  aiOO  aulia  eithar  daeidsd  an  or  aantemplated. 
fait  without  fcsfiag  baea  conmeaoed;  vaikiog  »  totw,  real 
and  pi^eetad,ofabo«i  8400  nilaa.  Prmia,  witb  the  fihine 
aWaa,poaaMe«tha  lamer  portion,  furaiing  a  net-work  con- 
noeti^  tten  with  Franee,  Belgpojn,  Bavma,  Aostria,  and 
Biasia,  and  th^  ahow  a  great  saporionty  of  cMometcial 
iaakieity  over  dut  of  the  mora  widely  extended  empim  of 
Aaaioa  with  its  dependendea.  Berlin  is  now  connected  by 
nilwa^  wAl  DreoMo,  PMt^  Vienna,  Cracow,  and  Warsaw, 
bat  of  course  much  of  the  liae  if  beyond  her  own  dominions. 
The  lines  in  Pnvai^  tbongb  miaaroa^  are  generally,  from 
tho  fans  of  her  territory,  net  l«u:  in  thenuelves,  though 
{onmsig  links  on  ier  lengK  lines  i  ue  single  exception  ia  the 
Jine  fnofc  Serlin  to  Danzig  and  Koiugsbetg  in  East  Pmssia, 
400  aulee.  Anatria,  en  the  contrary,  has  a  few  which  mn 
a«  har  awa  aoil  int  gnat  diaUnoaa,  aow  aa  tha  lailwaj  Aona 
Tiaana  to  Triasto,  363  aiOas}  from 'nenna  to  Tenusvu. 
368  nilea ;  and  fiwa  Vieiina  to  Dembica,  68  miles  b^ond 
Ckaaow,  of  3S6  lailea.  Vieaaa  at  ^aaeat  ia  only  ecmnected 
with  the  goienl  Genua  i^atem  w  the  linaa  foom'that  city 
Ibrongfa  Ureadm,  or  throogh  BreaUB.  to  Berlin.  By  fte 
begiiaiing  of  1868,  then  ^aar  to  we  baenaboiU  69)0 
nuee  of  railway  open  ia  tha  whole  of  the  German  atotes, 
basides  what  is  in  pn^eaa. 

Ilien  an  many  notiaeabla  features  in  Gorman  railwayik 
aa  ooannnd  with  them  <^  Englaod.  Passenger  carriagea  of 
tfcreo  claeeoa,  let,  tod,  and  3id,  are  geueially  naed  aa  m  our 
own  eoantry,  bat  nu»e  oomfortable  for  seomd  and  tbird- 
olaea  pass  sag  an.  Than  an  also  mon  of  the  long  carriages, 
on  the  Arasricaa  ^steoi,  heldiag  from  70  to  ISO  pacsons. 

aoat  of  caBiagM  par  pansBger,  aeoGotdiiv  to  tho  nainbar 
■aniad  and  tha  Inmiy  ei  accoaunodatioa^  variea  from  41.  to 
16JL  la  Aaaarins  attampU  have  been,  m  anno  few  easea, 
vade  to  aalaWish  -a  dw^ter  class  «  caniaga  with  less 
aeeoaiaMdetion ;  bat  thoae  have  beaa  eo  iittlo  patronised, 
that  the  companies  have  reverted  to  tha  onifinm  or  non- 
riaasiSsd  aysteaa.  In  Gfaaaav,  awe  thw'ia  any  other  part 
«l  Sarope  or  Annrioa,  Msawasra  traW  by  the  cheapeat 
■aode  that  can  be  obtained.  AU  tha  trains  comprise  aU  three 
alsasia  of  caaxiagei  («xe^  afsw  spaoial  instances  connected 
with  the  eapreea  "  through  reota  "  from  London  vi&  Dover 
and  Ostend) ;  and  of  all  the  paneoger^  on^  four  in  evi 
100  tnv^  by  the  1st  class,  the  3rd  class  ratio  being  so  1 
aa  74  in  the  100.  As  tho  Std  class  faro  ia  only  atmit  |  _ 
anile,  and  the  1st  elan  a  fraction  over  l^dy  the  avei^ 
fma  paid  by  tha  whole  of  tha  paawngars  la  within  Id 
per  mile. 


In  the  vast  Bwian  empire,  the  first  atUmpt  to  6btalm 
nilvays  was  made  1^^  offering  great  advantagee  to  any 
capitalists  who  would  establish  companies  for  this  paiposet 
they  were  to  have  a  gratnitona  grant  of  all  the  land  neceraaty, 
and  aD  the  timber  and  jtw  material  which  they  might  find 
on  the  spot ;  they  were  permitted  to  import  iron  and  working 
atodc  frw  <rf  duty ;  they  were  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor  a 
minimom  dividend  of  fbnr  per  c«it.  <m  t&ir  ciq^itu  j  and 
the  great  land^owaen  offend  the  on  of  thf^  aerfi  in  eon* 
afrorting  the  works.  It  ia  only  to  a  partial  extent  that  theaa 
onen  have  been  aooepted,  owing  to  the  backward  atate  of 
joint-stock  enteipiiae  m  Bossia.  Some  of  the  railways  now 
sonafrncted  or  nnder  coutmetion  are  nndertaken  by  com- 
paniea ;  while  the  rest  belong  to  the  State.  * 

The  most  important  line  of  railway  in  Baada  is  that  from 
St.  PetmsbD^  to  Moscow,  of  400  miles  in  length.  The 
nest  in  importance,  in  so  ^  aa  it  will  connect  Rasaa  with 
central  Bnrope.  is  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  about  680 
miles.  A  eoods  railway,  worked  by  horses,  about  100  miles 
in  length,  has  been  formed  to  ceanect  the  Don  Fith  Uie 
Volga.  Tbers  is  a  railway  front  St.  Petersburg  through  a 
tAuB  near  it  called  Taanko^-aotio  to  Looga,  about  84  miles. 
This  ia  a  part  of  the  Warsaw  line.  Tsarako^so^o  has  a 
mat  naidenae,  and  betwaea  it  and  St.  Petersburg  then  ia 
a  boay  traflBe,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  our  Oreenwidi  rait 
way,  IV  to  the  YarseilJea  railway  near  Perls.  Southern 
Bossia  is  to  have  a  lailway  from  Odessa  to  Kief,  to  be  con- 
tinned  possibly,  at  some  ntnn  tim^  to  Moscow,  and  thna 
completiDg  a  railway  liae  of  1600  nllea  from  tiie  Baltic  to 
tho  BlaA  Bea.  There  an  also  Unea  plaqned  from  St  Feters- 
bpiK  to  Cronatadt,  and  St.  Petersburg  to  Baltischport  in 
Sawonia.  The  nwway  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow  Is  open,  aa 
is  that  from  St.  Petarsbonc  to  Moacpw ;  but  in  the  other 
districts  mentioned  above,  toe  works,  so  far  aa  commenced  at 
all,  ara  prooeoding  slowly. 

Of  tho  coantries  lying  soath  of  the  Alps,  and  west  of  tbe 
Pyrenees,  little  can  ^et  be  ezpeetad  ip  respect  to  railway 
enterprias^  Italy  bemg  cut  off  by  the  Alps  from  Fraoce, 
Switzedand,  and  Austria,  and  fimtserlaad  itaelf  being  anr^ 
rounded  by  the  Alps.  Nevertheless  Switzerland  has  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  subject  There  are  now  open  llnea 
from  Basel  to  Lucerne,  from  Basel  to  Waldshntt,  from  Berne 
to  Aarau,  from  Ueneaenbucbsee  to  Biepne,  from  Tverdun  by 
Lausanne  to  Morgeay  f^m  VilleQenve  to  Bok,  from  Zurich  to 
Baden  and  Bmgg,  and  from  Zurich  to  Winterthnr  and 
SchafEhansen.  Ita  connection  with  France  is  formed  a 
line  from  Basel  to  Mnlhausen,  and  iMh  Germuy  from 
Zurich  to  Zog,  crosdne  the  lake  of  Costanz,  and  thence  to 
Uim  and  Augsburg.  In  Piedmont  a  railway  bw  beoi  con- 
structed from  Tuin  to  Sosa,  34  miles ;  this  is  to  be  ctm- 
tinned  by  a  tunnel  under  Mount  Cetua,  an  enormous  under- 
taking, to  )«n  the  line  now  open  from  St.  Jean  Lanslebourg 
to  Chamba7,and  thence  to  Qeaeva:  lines  are  also  open 
from  Turin  to  FiBeroh^  33  milea;  from  Tniin  to  Ceneo,  66 
miles ;  from  Torin  to  Genoa,  103  miles ;  from  Turin  tp 
Kovara.  60  miles,  with  a  branch  of  17  miles  to  Biella ;  and 
from  Alessandria  to  Arena  on  the  liske  of  Como  through 
Novara,63nule8.withabmnchof8milestoyigevano.  1^ 
reaching  Milan,  from  whence  this  line  is  not  fiir  distant,  a 
communication  would  be  opened  with  Verona,  Mantua,  and 
Venice ;  and  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Geneva,  whid^ 
involvea  oz|wnsive  engineering  difficulties^  ironld  open  a 
communication  with  France  by  Lyon. 

In  Italy,  distracted  as  it  is  by  political  disputes,  and 
broken  up  into  so  many  states,  the  progress  of  nUway  enter- 
prise baa  been  much  retarded.  Down  to  the  b^inning  of 
1800,  nothing  had  been  done  towards  establishing  inter* 
aational  nilwan  from  atate  to  state;  bnt  each  state,  or  at 
leaat  three  of  theaa,  have  now  short  Ibua  confined  to  th^ 
own  tenitoriea.  In  Tuscwy,  there  are  Ifriee  from  Le^ni 
to  Pisa,  Florence  to  Sienna,  Pisa  to  Lucca,  and  Florence  to 
Frato ;  and  in  Naples  the  Imea  extend  from  Na^es  to  Cava, 
and  from  Naples  to  Capua ;  from  Bome  a  line  of  12  miles  ia 
men  to  Fraseati,  and  some  other  winks  an  in  progress,  ja 
Austrian  Italy  a  n0way  communication  has  been  opened 
from  Milan  eastward  by  Treviglio  and  Brescia  to  Venma  and 
Venice,  176  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Mantua.  This  line  also 
eommonicatee  nortbirard  by  Monza  with  Camerlata  on  the 
Lake  of  Como.  Venice,  aa  is  known,  is  situated  on  a 
series  of  islands ;  and  these  islands  are  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  viaduct  of  ereat  magnitude  :  it  ia  12,000  feet 
long,  and  has  SSA  Mtebm,  too  men  St  whichgnat  upon  SO^OOO 
lar^  piles,  drivaa  into  t^  beg.^.^ 
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■  Spain  whl  Fortonl  h»v«  alnjn  ben  nrneh,  lioUtod  fr^m 
tilt  rut  of  Europe  07  &a  ttnai&bU  Pfrenean  barrier;'  icai^ 
from  Tuiou  ctowi,  thOT  bftve  been  slow  to  »dopt  the  canal 
nd  liilw^j  mUnu  which  have  been  m  Taloable  to  the  rert 
«f  Ennpe.  The  prineuwl  line  In  Spain  now  trpen  ii  ftrom 
lladiidl^AiaiiiiiestoAlbaeeteiiilfiiTcia,  174  iDilea,iHridi 
it  ii  jpiopoeed  to  continoe  to  Zangoza  and  Alicante.  The 
ether  Imes  are  from  Baroelona  to  Arenyi  del  MaT>  from  Baree- 
loiiib  toChmnoUen.  from  Barcelona  to  Martorell,  from  Barce- 
Ima  to  Taixaaa,  from  Tarragona  to  Reoa,  from  Alar  del  Sej 
to  Bcrnosa,  ^preaching  Santaoder  on  the  Frendi  frtmtier ; 
from  Cadii  to  Xeret  (or  Jeres)  de  la  Fronten ;  and  from 
Valencia  to  Alcndia ;  all  of  them  Bhort  linea,  the  length  of 
the  loDgeat^that  from  Valencia  to  Alcndi^  beiog  only  39 
aailaL  Ponucal  ha«  bat  one  nilmy,  nnder  30  nilea  in 
Ittufh,  from  Laabni  to  Virtndea. 

The  Hohammedan,  unitaUn^  the  European  in  to  manj 
thinp,  ii  now  imitating  him  in  railway  enteiprisa.  The 
fteu  of  I^pfcf  eager  to  do  ill  that  can  be  done  for  fteili- 
tatiitf  the  orenwd  loate  to  India,  k  now  having  a  railway 
eonauncted  from  Aleiandria  towardi  Cdro,  to  touch  the 
Nils  at «  pmnt  which  will  get  rid  of  the  alow  tnumt  along 
the  canal  from  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  attend  to  Cairo, 
The  enma^  of  the  deaert  itself  to  Saes,  whether  fron  Cairo 
or  from  some  port  in  the  Hedltomnean,  has  been  Tery  amply 
discussed  for  sereral  yean  past ;  schemes  for  ahi^anafs 
and  for  railways  have  been  brought  forward  in  eoosiderable 
nnmber;  but  the  difficnlties  in  a  region  of  looie  sand  are 
great ;  and  there  is  not  at  the  present  time,  eo  far  aa  we  are 
aware,  any  strong  probability  that  either  a  canal  or  a  lailway 
orer  ttie  Isthmns  will  be  constmcted. 

In  India  itself  mnch  hu  been  done,  and  mndi  more  ia  in 
prugrasa.  From  Caleutta  120  miles  of  railway  have  been 
mned  for  tiaAe,  and  1 100  are  in  prones^  to  connect  It  with 
Delhi.  But  the  terminna  at  DeUii,  m  conaequenoa  of  the 
recent  rebellion  in  India,  it  is  now  laid,  ia  to  be  diaaged, 
and  that  the  railway  Is  to  mn  by  Allahabad  to  Meerut,  which 
is  to  be  made  the  capital  of  north-westom  India.  From 
Bombay  lines  are  to  run  to  Mirzapoor,  where  it  will  join  the 
Calcutta  line  to  Delhi,  to  Madras,  and  to  Ahmedabad ;  on  the 
first  49  miles,  and  on  the  second  71  miles,  have  been  opened, 
but  82  miles  are  common  to  both ;  and  1000  are  in  progress 
on  the  two  lines ;  on  the  third  nothing  is  opened,  oot  the 
earth-works  are  completed  from  Snrat  to  Abmeduad,  160 
miles.  From  Madru  a  line  is  hud  out  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  90  miles  are  <^Mn,  and 
300  are  in  progress ;  and  from  Madras  to  Bellsry,  896  miles 
uB^in  progress  of  construction.  [InniAM  Eiinai,  p.  320, 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  aa  airly  a«  1843. 
we  find  that  there  had  been  more  than  0000  mOea  of 
lailwar  constructed,  belonging  to  143  companies,  an  arenge 
Dt  oalj  36  miles  as  the  length  of  each  railway.  T^e 
xailways  were  constnctod,  as  in  England,  by  joint-stock 
companies,  and  not  by  the  State ;  and  altnongfa  each  rail- 
way waa  constmctod  mainly  for  local  traffic,  there  had 
nevertheless  arisen  eight  great  trunk  lines  of  communi- 
cation, by  junctions  of  various  lines.  American  railways 
have  been  constructed  veiy  mach  more  cheaply  than 
thoee  in  England,  partly  because  the  li^  and  lediktive 
expenaea  are  extremely  small,  partiy  because  the  land  is 
bought  at  a  low  price,  partly  because  timber  is  very  cheap, 
part^  because  no  useless  expenditure  is  bestowed  upon 
iplen<fid  stations,  and  partly  because  the  relatively  low 
^eed  of  tnvelling  enables  steep  inclines  and  sharp  curves  to 
be  worked  safely.  The  eight  great  artoiiea  of  oommnni- 
oation  were,— 1st,  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  throaghoat  the 
whole  vast  distance  from  New  England  to  Flonda ;  Snd, 
east  and  west  from  Boston  to  Lake  Erie  ;  3td,  New  York  to 
lAke  Erie ;  4ti),  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Brie ;  Otb,  Phikdel- 
phia  to  Pittabnrg,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  ccon- 
widuB  a  system  of  railways  and  canals  ;  6ib,  Baltimore  to 
the  Ohio;  7th,  Charleston  to  Cindnnati,  uniting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Ohio ;  8th,  Georgia  to  Savannah.  It  U  not  that  all 
these  routes  were  actually  completed  in  1843,  but  that  sulB- 
dent  had  been  done  to  show  that  such  routes  would  result 
from  tiie  united  hboora  of  many  Mmpanies  influenced  pri- 
nanlv  by  local  wants  alone.  Br  1849  the  length  in  work 
had  tacreaaed  to  6000  miles,  lie  Atlantic  states,  thickly 
Inhabited  and  eommerciallr  active,  were  naturally  thoee  in 
jPHiich  railways  were  formed  earlieet  and  in  greatest  number ; 
but  the  system  gradually  extended  to  the  vast  agricultural 
distncte  of  the  west  j  insomuch  tiiat  by  1849  there  were  five 


I  short  railways  in  the  ^to  of  Mississip^  ten  in  Loniaiaiia, 
'  and  a  few'  in  Alabama,  UttiKta,  Meh%u,  ladtana,  mmr 
Ohio.  Dr.  Laidner  describes  the  utter  atnmnasa  of  Ika- 
si^iCa  and  eounds  prsaenled  by  tins  latwiitlMiiiit,  «f  aiwllim 
>  ti(»  on  the  wfldsoftiw  west,  this  conqaeAofthe  lei  iiirtia 
over  Qie  forest  and  tba  praiiie.  "'rnmlllag  in  th*  haek 
woods  ofMisrisdpirf,thxeagh  native fonsta  wlwr^  tSl  wxlk^ 
a  few  year*,  human  foot  never  tiod,  thraeigh  aelitadM  the 
stiOnees  of  whidi  was  nerer  broken  even  by  the  nd  wmUf  I 
have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  find  myseif  drawn  on  a  nO* 
way  by  an  engine  driven  hy  an  aitian  frna  Liverpool,  ami 
wlurled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  aUes  ah  hour  fey  tka  hS^^bai 
refinements  of  the  art  of  looomotfen.  It  Is  vfA  aasy  to 
describe  the  tmpreesiens  pvodneed  as  we  nee  Ae  frightsusd 
deer  start  from  its  lair  at  the  SMrttog  •<  the  ymm 
madiine,  and  the  appearanea  at  the  ■sako'lika  tain  < 
follows  it.**—*  Railway  Economy.* 

Of  the  6000  miles  of  railway  at  woik  In  the  Umtodl 
in  1849,  more  than  half  were  in  Kcir  T«d^  raiiaaji 
and  die  New  England  Btatea.  Oftheae,  theant  lasnaikabk^ 
perhaps,  is  that  which  traverses  Peansylvaaia  fram.  aeak  to 
west,  as  part  of  the  roato  bom  Philadelphia  to  PiUsfciiig 
First  there  are  81  miles  of  rail  fnm  Philadalphin  to  GoW> 
bia  on  tfie  Susquehanna.  Then  thefa  are  ITS  milea  e<  eaari 
from  Columbia  to  HoUdaysbo^,  whtdi  bring  tha  tnvnltsr  to 
the  eastern  base  of  ttw  AUegluin'  Moantaina.  Next  is  tiha 
Portage  railway  ot  S7  nfles,  mm  HeUdsTsbaii;^  an  tta 
eastern  to  Johnstown  en  the  weatem  baeeof-the  rtll^gliMies, 
thU  lailway  has  to  dimb  a  heightof  1398  Iset,  a  ' 
descend  1173  feet ;  the  trains  are  drawn  up  to  tba 


level  bv  stationary  engines  and  fcnnj  HSmmi  lavala  beioa 
readiea,  one  by  one,  \>j  the  aid  of  eraaiaito  engines  ana 
ropee.  LasUy,  there  is  another  canal  nam  Johnafw  to 
PittAnf.  Tbk  fmMd  diti^  of  tha  leata  ia  Mt  aa 
tnraUesome  as  It  wonid  be  fai  Biq^and ;  for  by  an 
coBtrfranes,  the  eanal-batta  ara  mada  BTslliHe 
transit  The  haatB,wMdi  a»of  esasidiwtla  magnitaiaand 
length,  are  divided  Into  segments  or  aab  hoits,  faatitfaaa 
made  transversely  and  at  tight  anglaa  to  ttalr  kagAi  aa 
that  each  boat  can  be  aepaiated  into  thna  ar  mmn  mamm 
boats.  When  the  canal  roato  is  tnvsTsad,  thaaa  aassui 
pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway  traeks  wUah  sappait 
it  at  its  ends ;  a  proper  body  beiuf  provided  for  Aa  tesMiv 
adspted  to  the  fonnof  the  bettom  and  fceot  of  tha  beat; 
each  short  stumpy  boat  thus  ftms  a  passenger  iniiiiiga  or  n 

C'l  waftgott  on  the  rmlway  t  ^riiila  time  or  four  vt  " 
a  spadoas  beat  on  the  eanal. 
By  about  the  middle  of  Ote  year  1851,  it  waa 
that  the  ndlwm  in  the  United  Statsa  wire  mora  than 
10,000  miles  in  k^h,  having  eoit  abank  VtflOBifiOOL,  sr 
67001,  per  nila.  In  the  spring  of  IBSfi  the  laile^a  tym 
were  stated  to  be  11,000  nules,  beudaa  11 JOO-  in  «aana  «f 
construction,  making  atotalof  Kttla  kae tlua  fl^OOO  miki. 
An  estimate  for  186S  gives  13,000  nUaa  aa  tha  piiilrih 
length  in  the  eariy  autamn  of  that  year,  and  tan  nflhs 
a  day  as  the  avenge  rate  of  Inenaae  in  the  leogth  mMtfoi 
traflic.  In  1804  toere  wen  17^17  milee  osanplBtad,  mi 
12,6S6  miles  in  course  of  constraetien.  Bines  diat  peaiod 
there  has  been  a  lull,  and  the  chief  new  Kaes  aadsrtohsn 
have  been  in  connection  wMi  these  of  Cbnada.  in  Janasay 
1807  there  were  open  and  In  woric  >^H0  miies  af  ailway 
in  the  United  Statee,  and  a  Une  of  49  lailea  in  iei^  from 
Aspinwall  to  Faaami.  Inoludlag  Canada  theia  vnca  ia 
January,  1808, 440  linea,  but  many  «f  Ihm  foim  portasMflf 
a  Imq^er  Una. 

The  ABurieaniAwnahm  ■vMailadfaaluaaiAie^to 
nt  haaa  intmdnaed  upon  b^Uk  mm 


tnt  dfsciadit,  hava  noC 
Whether  the  abandmment  of  all 


vroeuer  ue  aoanammem  or  au  'dansa'  in  railway  e» 
riages,  the  non-distinetiMt  Into  1st,  find,  aad  9t4  iisss 
whether  this  be  an  advantage  <x  aet,  aadi  leader  naat  datsiw 
mhie  for  himself.  We  shidl  sfanply  state,  thsaidisas^-  Oil 
such  is  the  ease  in  Uie  United  States,  aad  tlmt  the  pasasnsas 
—though  they  have  not  all  tha  enahioaed  laxasiaa  af  fical* 
class  paseeugers  in  England— have  flv  nun  ecmfoat  tfasn 
our  second  and  fhlnlHdass  paasongark  Tlis  ftiWawing  is  Ike 
type  of  an  American  railw^  cania§Bw  It  is  two  «r  thass 
times  as  long  as  a  London  onbibsHi,  bat  mach  widtr  aad 
higher ;  tiiere  are  doors  at  eseh  aad,  aad  a  nnr  af  wiadeat 
along  each  side.  There  la  a  eaatnt  "pasasga  fnm  end  to 

«d,  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  walk ;  and  an  both  sidst 
this  passage  are  mws  of  aeato,  tiaaamaa  to  flia  iawA  sf 
the  carriue,  and  eadi  aeoennnadatfag  taa  penena.  ^Tlasa 
ara  from  fiftoan  to  twen^  of  these  aeato  oa  eadi  sida  of  tkt 
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Maao,  tiwt  ^Fording  Mcomowdttira.  dxtw  ta  •ight^ 
penons  in  tiw  canii^.  Tba  «eaU  ai«  caskioaaa  j  and  toeir 
baek«}  eoB^thig  of  a  mu^e  padded  beard  about  ax  iochea 
brattd,  are  lo  inpported  that  th»  paaaaDger  may  at  his  plea- 
SUB  Mm  tham  «itbaE  way,  bo  aa  to  bava  utbet  hia  face  or 
hkliiBk  to  the  eofiiu.  At  au^t  thara  iaa  good  lamp  at 
eaeb'eB<  ^  tka  eamittet  ana  in  wiatar  tbora  ia  a  amaU 
■ton  in  tba  iniddla,mth  a  'aw^pipa  projacting  throngli 
tba'xooi  Somaof  tbafMrriagea  have ^ladiaB"  compartment 
at  bM  Old.  if  Ihaaa  T«cj  laxga  and  room j  Tabiclei  were  wt 
vpim  vliedb  ia  tiie  wna  aaiuar  aa  l^iah  carriage*,  it 
WMid  ba  itaponlbla  to  work  them -over  cnrree  of  any  but 
-vot^  wide  ndtin ;  lha  arrange taeat  adopted  ia,  howarer,  one 
Trbodi  vendera  them  ereit  mere  BMaagHhie  than  oar  abortet 
canriaf[aa.  £aoh  and  ia  etippertad  on  a  email  fonr-wbaekd 
railway  truck,  on  which  it  re»U .  on  a  pivot ;  limilar  to  the 
exptfilient  by  wU«h  the  ibra-wheda  of  an  ordinary  road* 
cajriafp  saatain  the  ^perchi  On  s  sharp  curve,  the  front 
Iroelc  may  be  aaovii^  m  ooe  direction,  and  the  hind  truck  in 
»  direction  a  IHUa  incUnad  to  it,  wbile  the  body  of  the 
TBtocla  fnttit  the  chord  (tf  the  arc  ur  eunre.  These  long- 
bodiad  caxnagaa^e  mnch  lev  daad  wnght  par  paawDger 
thJn  Enf^idi  toflway  caniagea<  ■  In  Amman  towne,  the 
loeomotiva  depAls  are  atwaye  ia  tiw.  anbarbe,  bat  the  pas- 
aengar  statioDe  axe  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  caniagea 
beaqg  draws  iron  the  aabadba  to  tha  oeatn  by  honea,  aloDg 
thp  iBval  of  the  alieats.  It  shoold  ba  raaumbared,  however, 
tluit  in  many  emea  they  ara  laid  downaasiii^  linea. 

W«  aaay  here  atate  Ihat  a  new  tusnelliog  machine  haa 
neaatfy  been  intrednced  in  the  Uoited  Slataa,  to  excavato 
taDnalathronih  hard  vock.  So  £«*  aa  descriptions  of  it  have 
yet  readmd  this  oeiuti^,  it  appeare  aa  if  it  would  be  a  very 
Talaal^e^Deering  tad.  The  maehiiia  works  horizontally, 
and  ia  art  in  action  by  a  itaamfengine.  A  mpidly  revolving 
tool  boraa  a  hole  heriaaqtally  in  the  rock,  a  few  inches  in 
di^mattf.  An  eaormooa  vertical  wheel,  equal  in  diameter 
tiK^  intaaded  aection  of  the  t«iinel,ha!tenttanor  tools  pro- 
je«tii^;irariBontaUy  from  ite  periphery,  and  theaa  eat  a  lai;ge 
cimakr  gtoof  ia  the  rock,  coooentric  with  tha  hols  first 
bond.  The  oentral  bole  ia  then  chaiged  with  gaapowdar, 
■ml  a  blaat  loeeana  and  diattera  the  huge  mam  of  rock 
between  the  hble  and  \h«  gcoave.  If,  at  ia  alleged,  tlus 
maehine  wSi  tnanel  ton  feet  pw  dav,  it  will  greatly  expedite 
railway  woika,  and  eheapm  uem  alao. 

It  is  a  grand  aohievcment  to  have  tba  meant  of  locomotKm 
brought  to  places  which  were  m>  liitle  time  ago  quite  unknown 
and  even  noo^eKittent.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  We  railways 
tondiiiig  four  ont  of  five  ef  the  Qmadian  lakes,  and  this,  tooj 
at  many  differeot  pointo ;  these  ate  yet  almoet  wholly  on  the 
aoath  or  United  ^ate«  tide  of  the  lakes,  for  reasons  before 
advartad  to.  It  ia  a  faot  fraught  with  important  aodal  re-. 
80]^  that  tba  liimiirip^  ia  begianug  to  hear  tha  ateam 
wU^brai  tba  looooMtiTe,  and  that  (ha  cotton  ngiona  of  the 
acmtb  an  beooniog  connected  hy  rail  with  the  manu&ctarii^ 
atotea  of  tha  9«ih.  It  woaJd  be  aadem  to.spacntato  on  the 
piabalile  amyant  of  time  which  nmst  elapse  before  the  looo- 
Bibtife  wiU readi the  baaeof  thefioekyMoontaina;  toffieient 
GMa  fcr  nmrvtl  is  it  that  the  valtey  (ME  the  great  river  ia 
bmq^t  within  the  aeope  of  a  eommaroial  ayttem  which  our 
ewB  Bhyhenaona  introdaeed  leaa  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
ISO.  One  (tf  the  Slisatsippi  nijlwayi  alone,  from  Lake 
Miehi^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  will,  when  oompleted, 
be  70&  miles  in  lei^th. 

In  Canada  a  variety  of  drcumstancea  prevented  ao  early 
anadoptiea  ai  ao  wvie  an  extewdon  of  nulwayt  as  in  the 
Unitaa  Btatet ;  bat  sinee  IS&i  rapid  advaacea  have  been 
madb.  1%a  Chand  Tnmk  Railway,  &36  nulaa  kag,  ia  now 
opaBfiMnPorthad  iaMune,  ia  the  UutedStataa,  towindaor 
oa  the  Debnrit  xifv.  from  Portlaad  it  croana  a  part  of 
NawHanpAiie  andVenOMittoBiohmoad,  where  abmaeh 
pmeeeda-nmttwaid  to  Qaebec,  96  mUca  { the  other  Une  goes 
oa  to  Montreal,  a  dtataaco  from  Pntlaad  of  S92  miles.  It 
xa  to  cTon  the  at  Lawrenoa  by  the  Vietoiia  tubular  bridge 
wUdi  ia  in  coorae  of  coBBtroetMn,  for  a  aotioe  of  which  see 
Bamots,  Sii,p.SS.  It  ia  expected  to  be  opened  in  the 
nmmier  of  1Q60.  Theace  the  line  prooeeds  weet-south- 
weat  by  Haaiilton  and  Kingston  to  Toronto,  at  the  head 
of  I«ko  Ontario,  333  milea;  and  from  Toronto  to  Stratford 
and  Windsor  oa  the  Detnnt  river,  where  it  connects  itself 
wkh  maay  of  the  Uaitad  Statea  railways,  221  miles ;  but 
a  p«tion  of  tlna  waa  not  open  though  nearly  completed. 
Tka  Qioat  Weatera  RaUwar  nua  from  the  Niagara  Falla  hy 
HamUtoa  aad  Londtoi  to  Windaor  on  the  Detnnt,  SSft  milee  f 


and  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto,  38  miles.  '  Hie  St  tkmencd 
is  erotaed  by  a  suapention  bridge  of  822  feet  span,  and  255  . 
feet  above  the  water,  available  both  aa  a  railway  and  a  - 
common  roadway,  and  connects  the  Great  Western  with.^ 
the  Bochester  tad  Lockport  line.    There  are  ako  Unea'. 
o]^  from  Toronto  to  CoUingwood  on  Georgian  Bay,  95  ' 
milea;  from  Load«i  to  Port  Stanley,  £4  milea ;  and  from 
Preaeot  to  Ottawa,  S4  milea.  These,  though  independent 
KneS)  form  inncticms  with  the  two  main  lines.    A  thiird  . 
line,  narallel  with  the  Ore»t  Weatem,  bat  IraeidDg  doter  to 
tbe  m»r  8t  Lawrence,  haa  been  projected,  to  be  cidled  the 
Great  Southern  Railway,  to  ran  fiom  Niagara  Fa£bi  to  the 
Uefroit  river  at  Amhersthnig. 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria  a  railway  has  been  for  some  tine 
open  from  Melbourne  to  Qeelong,  and  others  have  been  pro- 
jected.  In  Jamaica  a  mlroad  was  opened  from  Kingston  to 
Spanish  Town  in  1845  ;  and  upwards  of  SOO  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  opened  in  Cuba.  A  railway  has  alao  been 
opened  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  j  and  a  line  ia  in  coune  of ' 
construction  ia  Brazil,  to  run  fnuu  Pemamboeo  to  8u 
f  raneiaco,  both  on  tho  eaatera  coast. 

RALEIOH.orRATLElOH.  [Ebbix.! 

RAMSBUEY.  [WiLTtaiM,]  * 

RAMSET.  rHuimKODOHSHiu.r 

BANA.  rFaoos.1 

RAKGIFfiR.  ci><ER] 

RANICEPS,  a  genus  of  Subbrachial  Malacoptorygioos " 
Fishes,  belonging  to  the  fanilly  Gadidte.   It  has  tne  foDow- 
iog  ^aiacten : — Head  depressed  ;  body  compressed ;  two 
dorsal  fins,  the'  first  very  small,  the  second  dornl  and  the 
anal  £na  elongated ;  ventral  fina  imall,  the  first  two  rays  ' 
lemtthened  end  separated. 

£.  trifttrcatus,  the  Lesser-Forked  Beard,  Hie  Tadpole-Fidi .  - 
Pennant  describes  two  spedea  of  Ranicept,  as  belonging  to 
the  British  Fauna,  R.  Jago  and  B.  tri/urcatut.  Dr.  jJbn- 
ttoQ,  of  Berwiok,  was  the  first  to  suspect  they  might  be  Uie 
sanu  tah ;  and  Mr.  Tarrell,  after  comparing  Dr.  Jdduttton's 
speamena  mth  deeeriptioni  by  Mr.  Gouen,  of  Cornwall, 
comes  to'the  omclnaion  that'  the  two  apecies  mentioned  hy 
Pranaot  are  one  and  the  aune.  It  ia  a  rare  fish  j  bat  Mt, 
Thompson  reeordt  a  tpedmen  aa  takm  In  Ireland,  and  Dr. . 
PameU  desciibea  it  la  Ida  '  History  of 'the  Fiahet  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.' 

RAOUL-ROCHETTE,  DESIR£,  an  eminent  French 
archaeologist,  waa  bom  at  St.  Amand  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  oa  the  9Lh  of  March,  1789.  Educated  at  Boutges,  he  ' 
waa  called  to  Paris  when  little  more  than  twenty-two,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  history  in  the  Lyceum ;  and  In  16 1  fi  be  supplied 
the  place  of  Onixot  as  leetuxer  on  Modem  Hittory  in  the  ' 
University  of  Paris.   In  1816  appeared  the  work  which  first 

{ained  him  a  more  than  local  celebrity, '  Histoire  Critique  de 
'^tabliasemeat  dee  ColonioB  Grecquea,*  4  vols.  8vo.  The 
followii^  year  he  waa  made  member  of  the  Aeadtfmie  dea 
InacripUona,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Jonin^  dea  Sa- 
vana;^  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  medds,, 
tec,  in  the  Royal  library.  Hia  attention  having  been  directed 
to  modem  Swisa  history  he,  during  tbo  following  years,  made . 

"of  which 


oyage  Pittoreaqu 
du  luont  Blanc,'  4to,  1826.  His  '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  ' 
Helv^tique  de  1797  ii  1803,'  appeared  in  1623.    But  whilst; 
thus  encaged  on  topography  and  raodMH  history,  he  was  still 
diligently  prosecuting  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  to 
which  ne  thenceforward  devoted  himself,  making  various 
joonwys  to  Greece  and  ^dly,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,in . 
order  to  &nuliiuise  himself  with  particnlar  loca^tiea  and  to  ex- . 
andne  tha  treaaitra  oeUected  inmaseams. .  In  ISSSappearea: 
his 'AntiqniUSs  Grecques  du  BoephoreCimm^en.*  He  had 
already  come  to  be  looked  npon  as  the  legitimate  successor  of' 
Qnatrem^  de  Qniacy,  before  the  delivery  of  hia  lectures  in 
16£6  on  his  appointment  as  professor  of  arohoology,  which, 
considerably  added  to  his  celebrity.   These  lectures  were 
poblishad  in  18S8,  under  the  title  of  'Coum  d'Arch^ologie,*.. 
and  again  in  1836. 

From  this  time  M.  Raool-Rochetto  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  most  widely  known  of  tha  French  writers  on 
ancient  art,  communicating  numerous  papers  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Acade'mie,  as  well  aa  to  the  journals  of  other 
learned  societies,  and  frequently  appearing  before  tbe  public 
in  distinct  works.  In  1828  he  published,  *M^onnmens  in-- 
m$  d'Antiqaitd  figoi^  ^^'^'^fi^ffR^^^^V^' 
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StT^ld.  HiK'PeiBtares  AntiqvM  in^dkM'  appear«d  m 

1836.  In  1839  Iw  wai  appwoted  paipetaal  MCietwy  to  the 
Acad^mie  den  Beaux  Arts,  the  previoiuly  held  oy  Qu»- 
Irem^  da  Qaiacj ;  and,  like  hia  predecesaor,  be  eemposed  a 
ljii;ge  somber  of  officud  ^logea  and  resom^.  In  1640  appeared 
bi*  '  U^oires  de  Namismatiqne  «t  d'ADtiif oit^,'  4to ;  in  the 
lame  year '  Lettree  Arch^logiqaei  sur  la  Pontare  dea  Greci ;  * 
and  ID  1646) '  Choix  de  Pebitures  d<  Pompel'  Hia  last  woric 
ef  importance — one  which  he  deBcribea  in  the  introdoction 
aa  iMving  for  ita  object  to  direct  the  investigationa  of  ihe 
mythographiBta  and  antiquanea  of  the  present  day  to  the  only 
coqrae  which,  I  helieve,  will  prove  fruitful  in  new  discoveries 
—the  relationship  between  vreeoe  and  Asia  " — was  oititl^ 
'M^wes  d'Arch^loj^ie  compart,  Asiatiqae,  Orecque,  et 
Etraaqne,'  but  only  one  part  waa  published  (in  1B48),  and 
that,  though  a  bnlky  'Ato  Tolnine  of  404  pagaa,  is  wholly 
occupied  with  the  *  Frunier  U^moin  sor  rHereme  Aaayrien 
et  Pbettecien  matid^^  daiu  sea  Bappnta  aveo  THerenle 
dree.'  Exeqit  lonu  oontrovwaial  letCusdinctcd  toH.CaF- 
nok,  referring  to  some  diaraea  Invn^t  against  him  in  respect 
of  his  official  condoct,  he  £>ea  not  appear  to  have  issued  sub' 
seqnently  any  separato  poblicatiosa.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
July  1664.  An  English  tranal^(m  of  hia  *  Lectures  on 
Ancient  Art,'  by  H.  M.  Weatiopp,  was  published  in  16C4< 

RASSOVA,  a  small  town  in  Bulgaria,  ^tuated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
makes  ita  great  bend  to  the  northward,  about  30  miles  £.N.E. 
from  SiUstria.  It  ia  of  importance  from  its  position  at 
the  weetem  end  of  the  line  of  earth-wnrks  called  Tnyjan's 
Wall,  which  extends  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Dobrudscha 
from  near  Raawm  to  Knateoje,  on  the  Btaek  Bassova 
is  8li|;btly  fortified ;  it  waa  occupied  for  a  ahort  time  by  th« 
Bnaaiana  in  their  invasioD  of  fiouaria  in  1864* 

BATHDRUM.  [Widslow.] 

BAUCH,  CHRISTIAN,  an  eminent  German  Mnilptor,waa 
bom  at  Arolam  in  the  priadnality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  Snd 
of  Janna^  1777.  He  early  snowed  an  aptness  for  art,  and 
received  instmetiona  in  it  from  the  aeulptor  Professor  BnU 
of  Csssel.  In  his  twentieth  ^ear  he  went  to  Berlin,  having 
been  presented  to  an  office  in  the  court  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Prussia  ;  but  hia  spare  honrs  were  all  devoted  to  art.  He 
here  secured  the  friendship  of  Connt  Sandreoky  with  whom 
he  set  out  in  1804  on  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France  to 
Qenoa,  and  thence  to  Rome.  There  with  the  advice  and  aid 
of  Wiliiam  von  Hamboldt,  then  Pnusian  minister  in  tbat 
city,  he  devoted  binuelf  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  while 
he  availed  himself  of  the  friendly  instmotioii  of  the  chief 
tivii^  sculptors.  Capon  and  Thorwaldaen.  Aftv  a  dm 
Mob^ion  be  {ffodnced  saienl  original  worts,  among  others, 
hassi-rilievi  of  '  Uiwolitus  and  Phndra ;  *  a  '  Mars  ^d 
Venaa  wonnded  by  Diomedes ; '  a  '  Child  i»aying,'  Sec  But 
he  began  still  more  to  distinguish  himself  in  tba  lina  to 
which  he  lias  continued  to  owe  his  cliief  celebrity,  tlwt  of 
portraiture ;  besides  abandant  private  patronage,  he  received 
from  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  commissions  to  execute  a  colraaal 
bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  life  size  bust  of  the  queen ; 
and  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  bust  of  Rafael  Mengs.  In 
1611  he  was  recailed  to  fierlini  to  exeonte  a  monumental 
statue  of  the  Qneen  Louise.  His  design  waa  approved,  and 
his  health  haying  £uled,  he  waa  oennitted  to  proceed  to 
Catiara  to  complete  the  wwk,  whioi  he  did  in  ^81%  in  a 
style  that  aecnred  his  xnmtation.  He  then  went  on  toBom^ 
where  he  remained  till  1883,  when  he  returned  to  |teiiin, 
where  he  afterwards  resided.  Dnring  hia  aecond  residence  in 
Rome,  Baoch  was  chiefly  eqga^  on  basts  and  statues  j  he 
exeouted  fw  the  King  of  Pmaua,  besides  a  n^ble  statue  of 
the  king  himself,  monumental  statnes  of  (general*  Bnlow  and 
Sohamborst.  By  16^  he  had  executed  with  hia  own  hand 
seventy  marble  tiuts,  twenty  of  them  being  cf  colossal  siie. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  later  works  may  be  men- 
tioned two  oolosiid  bronie  statues  of  Fisld-Maishal  Bluchar ; 
the  first,  representing  the  hero  in  vehement  actian*  was  erected 
with  great  solemnity  at  Breslau,  inly  9, 1887  :  the  second, 
designed  after  BlUcher's  death,  &)r  the  King  oi  Fniiu)  re- 
presents the  veteran  in  repoee. 

Another  of  his  prindpal  works  ia  a  seated  hrtmae  ^tatue  of 
Haximiban  (tf  Bavaria,  erected  in  1835  in  MuHch.  The 
'  Victories'  for  the  Walhall«f  near  Batisbon,  are  aUo  from 
his  chisel.  A  well-known  statne  of  Giitba,  modelled  ^om 
the  life,  is  the  most  perfect  repruentation  of  the  great  poet 
ef  modem  Germany.  Statues  in  marble  or  bronxe  (»  Schiller, 
Scbleiermaoher,  and  otben  oi  hia  chief  ctadwopwaries,  and 
of  Uther,  Albert  DOnr,  and  «(hsc  fiuDom  Qecmwa  of  w 


older  tint,  eorveta  tfunrtbe  lu^^  jeaUmatian  in.  whidi  1» 
works  are  hdd  by  hia  countrymen ;  while  bronie  atatnes  tt 
two  or  three  of  the  old  Polish  king^  which  he  exeeated  fcv 
Count  Bacaynski,  to  be  placed  in  Posen  Cathedral,  and  abas- 
relief  erected  at  Dublin  in  memory  of  Miaa  Cooper,  show 
that  bis  ability  was  appreciated  beyond  Germany.  Hia  duef 
work,  however,  is  the  grand  monument  of  Frederick  tbe 
Great  of  Prussia,  erected  in  the  finest  part  of  Berlio.  Hiis 
work,  in  the  design  of  which  Raocb  waa  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor Scbinkalf  the  architect,  and  which  called  into  exerdn 
all  the  resooroes  of  the  two  artists,  waa  commence4  in  1830. 
The  general  model  was  completed  in  1839;  the  coI(»8sl 
model  of  the  king  was  not  however  ready  till  1842,  and  the 
statue  was  cast  in  1846.  Four  more  yean  were  required  far 
the  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  tha  atatnea  of  miUtaiy 
commander^  miniateis,  judges,  literau  men,  and  Qguns 
of  the  Viitnes  ai^  the  bke,  which  w«e  to  ba  placed  aionnd 
the  baae.  Meanwhile  the  granite  basement  was  being  con- 
atmeted,  and  by  tha  beginning  of  1861  tbe  whole  was 
finished.  It  waa  inaugoraied  with  tbe  greatest  pomp  in  Uay 
1861.  Of  this — perhaps  the  most  elaborate  monoraentu 
work  of  recent  years— <a  small  model  may  be  aeen  in  Ihii 
Crystal  Palac^,  Sydenham,  aa  well  as  casts  of  the  colosal 

Snestrian  statne  of  the  king  which  crowns  the  naonnmen^ 
the  haati-rilievi  which  represent  the  chief  tranaactlons  of 
his  life,  and  of  acme  of  the  detached  statues.  The  work  ii 
a  sort  of  compromiae  between  the  severity  of  classic  and  tbs 
freedom  of  romantic  art,  end  will  not  in  its  details  stand  ths 
test  of  rigorous  criticism ;  but,  casting  aside  minute  critidsm, 
it  most  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest  as  well  aa  moat 
imponng  of  reemit  eommemmtive  worka.  And  w*  may  add 
that,  even  without  thia  h^  maatei^wmk,  Baoch  wonla  m- 
questioaably  stand  in  tbe  highest  claaa  of  modem  portrait 
and  moonmeiUal  acnlptors,  though  far  from  ranking  amraig 
the  first  in  ideal  aculptore.   Ranch  died  Dec.  3, 1857. 

BAUPACH,  ERNST  BENJAMIN  SALOMON,  onettf 
the  most  prolific  of  modem  German  dramatists,  was  bom  st 
the  viUwe  of  Straupitz,  near  Li^piitx,  in  Sileu^^  on  Hay  81, 
1784.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  gymnasiam  at 
Liagnitz,  and  in  1601  pf^ceeded  to  Halle  to  study  theologf. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  for  ten  years  he  occu- 
pied himself  diligently  a^  a  teacher,  and  after  a  red  deuce, 
in  that  csnacity  at  St.  Petersburg  for  a  year  and  a  half,  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Universitj 
there,  to  which  in  1818  was  added  the  professorship  « 
Genun  literatoie.  In  1823  he  quitted  Bnsua,  and  havrng 
received  somewhat  later  the  solicited  disehane  from  hia  pro- 
fessionid  duties,  he  travelled  for  a  time  abont  Germany, 
visited  Italy,  and  at  length  returned  and  settled  at  Berlin. 
The  result  of  his  journey  to  Italy  appeared  in  1823  in 
*  Hiraewenaers  Briefe  ans  Italian.*  His  dramatic  produc- 
tions had  lUready  been  numerous,  ranging  from  1610  dowit- 
warda,  though  many  did  not  appear  m  print  till  long  after 
they  had  been  written.  In  18S7-38  he  published  his  seri«s 
of  historical  plays  in  illustration  of  events  conoected  with 
the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  of  emperors  of  Germany,  which 
formed  eight  volnmas.  His  dramatic  works  w&e  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  two  divisions,  '  Dramatische  "Wexke 
komiscjier  Gattuog '  ('Dramatic  Works  of  the  Comic  Species^ 
in  3  vols.,  1826-34  ;  aud  '  Dramatische  Werke  ercster  Gal- 
tung '('DramaUc  Works  of  the  Serious  Spedes*),  in  18  voU., 
1830-44-  Tl^se  works  display  considerable  inventive  poweis, 
a  great  command  over  his  materials,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  atage  lesoantee,  a  sense  of  fitness,  with  a  nappy  intro- 
duction of  interesting  aitnaUona.  In  his  serious  qrunaa  ho 
often  reachea  to  the  expression  of  deep  oas^on,  and  in  hia 
comedies  and  farces,  »  rich  vein  of  verbal  vrit.  His  poetk 
style  is  harmonious  and  natural,  and  he  has  conaeqnenlt^ 
been  a  favourite  with  the  public  His  defects  are  a  want 
of  poetic  consistency,  a  weakness  of  characterisation,  and 
occasionally  a  lapse  from  pure  morality,  as  in  hia  '  Qidwt 
der  Teufel,*  aod  one  or  tvi^o  others,  flis  series  of  histoiieal 
plays  on  tha  Hohanstaufen,  by  provokias  a  comparison  wiCh 
those  of  Shakspere,  appear  the  most  defective  in  dran^tic 
mariu  but  they  contam  some  fine  pass^es.  He  also  pub- 
lished two  coflections  of  tales,  one  in  18SO,anoih^  in  ISS ; 
but  they  possess  little  merit,  and  attracted  but  little  attiin- 
tion.  In  1842  he  w^  created  e  wivy-connciiUv^  Itaring 
previously  been  made  a  councillor.  He  died  in  March,  18SL 
BAY.  rRinD*,A2.1 
BAZOR-BILL.  [Auk.] 

BECEPTACLB,  m  Botany,  ia  that  part  of  the  flower  on 
which  uy  o|  the  other  organs  '^^q^^I^^  ^  ^ 
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teni6d«  of  the  stem  and  tinnchei  Is  their  changed  con- 
dition. It  sssQines  a  variety  of  fonns,  and  enters  yety 
variously  Into  the  fontis  of  flowen  and  frniU.  [Cautbidium  ; 
Flowed,  JS.  2;  FalJiT,  S.  %} 

Kfi0-BRBAST.   [Ertthaca,  iff.  S.] 

RED-EYB.  [LeuciscdsJ 

RED-SANDSTONE,  llie  term  Bed-Bandstone  Is  more 
especially  applied  to  two  formationSj  the  Old  Red-Bamd- 
ertone  fOto  Kso-SAiiftSTOiis,  S.  S],  sad  the  Nev  Red-Sand? 
stone  RoclcQ.  The  latter  are  also  sometimes  called  Saliferotis, 
on  account  of  Uie  salt  they  contain,  and  thajr  are  also  called 
^miassic. 

*'  It  is  in  Cheshire  and  the  soiithem  part  of  Lsnctshire, 
and  the  norlhera  part  of  Shropshire,  Which  together  form 
tt&  estensive  and  ridi  plain,  watered  W  the  Dee,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Weaver,  that  the  Ttppermost  beds  of  the  New  Red- 
Sandstone  are  chiefly  developed;  and  bv  a  minnte  exa- 
mination of  these  heds,  and  tbose  of  Warwickshire,  the 
isUferons  marls  have  been  identified  with  the  nppermost 
■  rata  of  the  foreign  Trjassic  System.  ThrooeboQt  this 
nfage  the  beds  are  neatly  horizontal,  the  dip  rai^  exceed- 
ing ten  or  twdve  degrees,  and  being  constantly  towards  the 
•an,  or  a  few  degrwa  north  or  sonth  of  that  point.  Ihey 
aro,liowerer,  affected  by  some  important  faults.  The  when 
distri<!t  abounds  wiUi  s^t-springs,  which  are  more  espedalfy 
plentifol  in  Cheshire  ;  and  in  that  connty  also  there  occur 
extensive  bi&sses  of  rock-salt  in  a  solid  state,  their  total 
■thickness  amounting  to  not  less  than  sixty  feet  These 
alternate  with  beds  of  gypsam  ;  with  nnmerons  bands  of  in- 
durated clay  of  a  bine,  red,  or  brown  colonr ;  and  with  sand- 
atones,  freqaently  m&rly,  and  of  a  red  colonr. 

"The  red-marl  dis^ct,  with  brine  springs,  is  continned 
Httthward  into  Worcestershire,  and  northward  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Iden,  and  the  same  part  of  the  formation  ex- 
teods  also  eastwards,  occnpying  for  the  most  part  the  plains 
through  which  the  Haml»r  and  its  tribntanes  make  their 
■mj  to  the  German  Ocean.  In  Somersettdme  and  Devon- 
■hire  similar  sandstones  reenr,  and  lie  nneonfoimably,  over- 
lap^ng  the  inclined  edges  of  the  older  roclur,  or  abntting 
against  them,  but  nniformly  composed  of  the  same  materials, 
femarlcable  throaghont  for' the  ochraceons  colonr  pervading 
t^Bm.  Between  Sidmonth  and  Seatos,  in  Devonshire,  the 
nd  marls  contain  gypsnm  in  abondance ;  and  near  Teign- 
■nonth  the  clifis,  which  are  of  considerable  height,  consist  of 
alttfnations  of  aigillaceons  beds  of  sandstone  ahd  of  con- 


**  The  beds  which  are  lowest  in  position  of  the  opper  new 
ired-sandstone  are  chiefly  found  in  the  middle  of  England, 
and  consist  of  thick  masses  of  whitish  soft  sandstone.  In 
aune  places  (as  in  Staffordshire)  these  are  snrmotinted  by 
conglomerates,  composed  of  roanded  pebbles  of  qnartz  rock, 
and  other  frannents,  chiefly  of  Bifairian  rocks  and  old  led- 
aandstone.  The  total  thickness  of  this  part  of  the  formation 
b  conriderahle,  bnt  has  not  been  accoiately  calculated.  It 
ii  only  to  he  dlstingnished  from  the  overiying  sali&rons 
marls  by  small  differences  of  mineral  character."  (Ansted.) 

Viewed  on  the  great  scale,  the  New  Red-Sandstone 
system  of  rocks  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  we 
are  acquainted  with.  There  are  peculiarities  in  its  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  clays,  as  well  as  in  its  gypseous  and  salt 
deposits ;  the  occurrence  and  nature  of  its  organic  contents, 
and  the  relation  which  it  bears  altogether  to  earlier  and  later 
classes  of  rocks,  are  worthy  of  carefal  study. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  perhaps  as  frequently,  and 
under  almost  as  many  curious  circumstances  in  the  stratified 
rocks,  as  carbonate  of  lime,  in  mealv  i^gregatlons,  adcnlar 
priams,  broadly  foliated  ciystala  (selemte),  fibxooa  maisea 
and  heds,  and  marmoroid  or  alabastrine  rocks.  It  lies  in 
atmta  of  almost  every  age,  and  is  not  absent  from  diluvial, 
aSariiJ,  and  recent  deposits.  The  mode  of  its  occurrence 
te  in  a  considemble  degree  characteristic  of  each  particular 
mineral  type.  While  long  prismatic  ci^tals  appear  in 
cavities  of  shells  and  in  recent  excavations  (as  in  the  gallery 
of  Felling  Colliery,  Newcastle),  the  solitary  broad  flal^ 
oystals  of  selenite  aboond  in  bhie-clays  of  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  series  (which  receive  their  colour  from  protoxide 
of  iron),  and  tiie  fibrous  gypsum  marks,  spots,  and  irregular 
Knes  in  the  red-clays  (coloured  by  peroxide)-of  the  Saliferous 
System,  the  fibres  being  (in  agreement  with  a  general  law  of 
structures)  arranged  so  as  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  broader 
snrfaces  which  bound  Uie  mass.  The  marmoroid  texture  is 
most  commonly  fotmd  in  real  however  irregular  beds,  as  at 
llontmartre,  and  in  some  pmnts  near  Furfonm  in  Torkshire, 


im  the  line  of  the  York  and  Notth-Midland  railway.  At 
these  places  fibrous,  marmoroid,  and  flaky  sulphate  of  lime 
may  be  obtained  in  association. 

From  what  is  known  to  take  place  at  the  present  day,  and 
from  appearances  in  the  distribution  of  the  gypsum  and 
selenite  in  masses  of  clay  and  cavities  of  shells,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  these  cnrstalUsed 
masses  owe  th«r  origin  to  the  processes  of  aegregaioon  since 
the  deposition  of  the  earthy  masses  in  which  they  appear.  In 
no  other  Way  is  It  at  all  conceivable,  or  even  possible,  dbat  the 
irregular  masses  of  gypsum  which  appear  lb  red-marl  at  Ax- 
month,  Anst  ]Raas8«e,  and  the  Trent  s  mouth  could  be  formed . 
The  msrls  in  which  thev  here  lie  were  deposited  aa  fine  mud, 
and  If  we  suppose  merely  a  slow  extrication  of  the  liquid,  so 
that  its  contained  salts  might  remain,  the  anangement  of 
these  salts  in  such  irreguU^  masses  disiing  uystallisadon 
presents  no  particular  Acuity. 

Salt  shows  itself  in  the  Cheshire  mines  as  either  granular,' 
broadly  laminated,  or  fibrous ;  in  great  beds  or  minutely 
mixed  with  maris,  nearly  as  gypsum  is,  and  probably  in 
renrd  to  its  oririn,  similar  suppositions  will  apply,  the  solid 
beds  (of  limited  extant,  however^  and  irregnlar  area)  being 
dve  to  a  great  eraporation  of  hqmd  over  the  previousW 
d^oiitad  mads.  That  snch  water,  in  the  ease  of  rock-NOt 
generally,  was  derived  from  the  aea^  is  almost  certiun,  tarn 
uie  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  the  brine  sprinn 
connected  with  them.  (Danbeny's  Memoir  in  *  Phil.  Trans?) 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  area  in  which  the  salt  was 
found  was,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  or  for  some  time  pre- 
viously or  subsequently,  connected  with  the  sea.  Lagoons 
may  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  evaporation  supposed,  and 
earthy  sedimeotsL  snch  as  occur  in  Cheshire  and  Poland,  may 
have  been  drifted  in  bjr  fre^-waters  or  the  sea,  according  to 
arcomstancee,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  repetition 
of  the  processes,  snch  as  ought  produce  the  two  great  beds  of 
rock-salt  in  Cheshire.  It  is  not  known  that  organic  remains 
ot  any  kind  accompany  the  salt  of  Cheshire,  but  this  is  ^most 
true  of  the  whole  range  la  the  red-marls,  in  whSdi  these 
deposits  lie. 

We  find,  then,  associated  together,  abundance  of  red-oxide 
of  iron,  «jt,  and  gynsun^  but  few  or  no  organic  remams. 
The  prevalence  of  red-oxide  of  iron  in  any  of  the  strata  is 
accompanied  by  a  paucity  or  total  absenee  of  organic  remains. 
In  the  new  red-sandstone  these  red  strata  extend  through 
several  hundred  feet  of  thickness,  and  it  is  found  in  general 
terms, '  that  the  types  of  organic  life  above  and  below  are 
widely  different  Similarly  the  thick  series  of  old  red- 
sandstone  contains  few  organic  fosuiU,  and  separates  two 
distinct  groups  of  these  productions.  Some  great  physical 
dianges  then  must  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous  to 
and  during  the  saliferous  period,  and  to  have  influenced  both 
chemical  and  vital  phenomena. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  ('Prodrome  d'one  Bistoira  des 
y^^taux  Fossiles,'  1829),  viewing  the  series  of  fossil  phmtL 
pves  four  great  periods  of  ancient  vegetation: — The  first 
extending  from  the  earliest  strata  to  the  new  red-«andstoDa 
strata ;  the  second  inclndiog  these  strata ;  the  third  including 
the  ooHtes  and  chalk ;  the  fourth  the  tertiary  strata.  Of 
these  the  flora  of  the  second  period  (chiefly  terrestrial)  is 
very  limited,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  Uanaition  group 
of  plants  connecting  the  earlier  and  later  periods.  Similarly 
the  series  of  marine  Invert^ata  which  lie  in  the  new  red- 
Sandstone  have  characters  intermediate  between  the  early 
(palteozoio)  and  later  races  of  pre-adamitic  life. 

Although  the  fossils  of  this  rock  are  bat  few,  Ihey  are 
highly  interesting.  It  is  amongst  these  rocks  that  we  find 
the  fitst  tmcea  oi  an  aii>-braathing  animaL  This  oreatnre, 
which  was  at  first  odled  Chirotheum,  is  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Za^rtntAodbn.  It  belongs  to  the  amphibious 
tribe  of  Reptiles.  Footmarks  of  an  extinct  reptile  nave  also 
been  found  in  the  red-sandstone  of  America,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Lea. 

The  equivalents  of  the  British  beds  of  new  red-sandstone 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  are — the  Kauper  Marls^  or  Marres 
irises,  the  Muschelkalk,  and  the  Banter  Saodstem,  or  Grds 
Bigarre,  of  Oermany  and  France. 

REDPOLE.  fLiHNBT.] 

REDSCHID  PASHA,  or,  Mdstapha  Resohio  Pasha,  was 
the  son  of  parents  in  rsUier  affluent  circnmstances,  and  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  in  1802.  Wheu  only  fourte«u  years 
of  age,  his  brother-in-law,  Ali  Pasha,  attached  him  to  his 
person,  and  employed  him  in  the  Morea  ui^  Bronssa  ^nruig 
his  government  of  those  two  ^^inc^.  Q* 
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bisnrreetian  brolw  oat  in  the  Morea,  Bedsdiid  verred  in  the 
campaign  nnder  his  patron.  After  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha  he 
tranaferred  hii  Kirieet  to  Selim  Paafaa,  who  made  him  bis 
private  aeeretaiT  in  I8S9.  He  now  began  hia  preparation 
lor  the  higher  offices  of  state  bj  a  series  of  forei^  missions. 
In  1631  he  was  sent  as  enToy  to  Mehemet  Ali,  Ticeroj  of 
Egypt ;  and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  negociating  tbe 
treaty  of  Kntahia  in  1833,  he  was  in  the  following  year 
raiwd  to  the  dignity  of  Fasha.  In  the  course  of  1834  he  was 
sent  on  a  missum  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paria.  Mearlj 
two  yeen  were  thni  oeenpied,  and  the  lelationB  ha  fonned 
with  the  leadingitatesmeo,  diplomatist^  and  party  leaden 
In  Ktg^d  andTrance,  became  the  basiB  of  the  credit  and 
inflaence  he  obtuned  on  his  retnrn  to  his  native  conntrv. 
The  great  measnre  of  ParliamentaiT  Reform  had  recently 
been  carried  in  England,  and  tbe  snbject  was  still  fresh  in 
nien'a  minds.  Rewhid  Paaha  wan  particuhurly  impressed 
with  this  great  change,  effected  as  it  had  been  withont  recoarse 
to  violence.  When  he  was  recalled  to  his  own  conrt,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  fill  an  important  office  in  the  administration 
of  Pestier  Pasha,  his  mind  was  oeenpied  with  the  subject. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  foond  himself  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  by  the  death  of  tbe  prime  minister, 
who  had  hem  overthrown  by  an  intrigue  wiuin  the  palace, 
and  ^tanrardi  put  to  death  by  the  Snltan'i  orden.  Bat  the 
IwhaTrioDT  of  RMKhid  Paaha  w«i  •»  drcomnwct  as  to  baffle 
the  designs  of  his  enemies ;  whilst  the  credit  he  bad  obtained 
from  his  diplomatic  miesions  was  so  high  that  he  was  created 
Orand  Viurin  1837.  He  did  not  however  hold  tbta  jposition 
long,  being  sent  into  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  to  Pans. 

When  the  report  of  the  death  of  Mahmad  If.  reached 
Paris,  he  hastened  to  reinra  to  CoDstautinopIe,  bat  not  before 
he  had  raised  np  a  bulwark  to  defend  the  throne  of  tbe  new 
saltan  against  the  ambition  of  Mehemet  Ali,  by  concluding 
the  Qnulruple  Alliance.  By  Abdn-l-Medjid  he  was  made 
Foreign  Minister,  and  to  tbe  practical  knowledge  and  states- 
manship which  he  had  acquired  in  his  European  misaions, 
are  attributed  ihe  systematic  reforms  which,  nnder  tbe  name 
of  the '  tanrimat '  have  distinguished  the  redgn  of  the  present 
niltan.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  from  the  aeces- 
rion  of  the  yonog  monarch  in  1839  nntil  the  end  of  1897,  a 
period  of  nearly  nineteen  yearn,  Redschid  Padia  steadily  per- 
sned  his  object  of  introducing  political  reforms  into  Turkey, 
and  that  to  him  is  m^nly  due  the  many  great — however 
imperfect— social  and  religious  as  well  as  political  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  that  country.  But 
it  was  amidst  much  hostility  and  discontent  that  Redschid 
Pasha  prosecuted  his  system  of  reform.  Daring  the  late 
war  with  Russia  he  was  called  to  direct  the  government, 
vhich  through  that  difficult  period  he  accomplished  with 
signal  ability.  Though  afterwards  for  a  time  displaced,  he 
B^n  became  the  actual  head  (tf  the  Turkish  government, 
and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  Ij  European 
■talesmen  gave  him  a  strong  hold  <ai  power.  In  private  life 
he  likewise,  1^  example  as  vrall  as  otherwise,  songht  to 
modify  the  objectionable  habits  of  his  eouUiymm :  he  had 
but  one  wife ;  and  he  was  sud  to  be  free  from  the  corrapt 
ptaotices  commonly  attributed  to  the  higher  iffieials  of  Tnikey. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1868. 

RB£D.  rPHftAOHrrsa.] 

REFORAIATORI&S.  The  establishment  of  new  and  the 
extension  of  existing  Reformatoiy  Schools  have  been  provided 
for  by  the  statute  SO  &  21  Vict.  c.  50  ;  the  previous  statute 
17  &  18  Viet.  c.  86  having  only  provided  for  young  criminals 
being  sent  to  the  schools  which  had  theretofore  heen  esta- 
blished  by  volontaiy  contributions.  [JtrraHiLB  Ofiwobbs, 
JS.2.   Panurr  aho  Chilo,  S.  S.1 

REOULUa  [COGKATBIOX.} 

BEOULDS,  a  genus  of  Buds  belonging  to  the  family 
AfMada.  The  genus  is  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Yarrell:— 
Beak  slender,  strtie^,the  edges  dihted  at  the  base,  com- 
pressed towards  the  point ;  nobtrils  basal,  latend,  oval,  partly 
covered  by  small  feathers  directed  forwards.  Wings  of  mo- 
derate length ;  the  first  quiil-feaiher  veiy  short;  the  second 
shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  fourth  or  fifth  tbe  longest  in  the 
wing.  Legs  rather  slender  ;  feet  witii  threa  toes  hefore,  one 
behind  ;  the  outer  toe  joined  at  its  base  to  the  middle  toe  ; 
daws  curved  and  sharp.  There  are  three  British  species  of 
this  genus. 

R.  crutatta,  tbe  Golden-Crested  Regains,  Golden-Crested 
Warbler,  or  Kinglet. 

a.  i^capiilusf  the  Fire-Crested  Rpgulns,  Fire-Crested 
Wnn. 


A.  ssod^KWf  the  Dalmatian  Begoks.  TUsitaTayni 
Qiectes, 

There  are  three  other  species  natives     North  Ammt. 

REIN-DEER-MOSS.  TCunoNu,  8. 1.] 

RELAPSING  FEVER.  [pHisn,  Pawnca  or  (fifati 
Diteatea  of),  3.  2.]  ' 

REMBUa  rLiettiin,] 

RBHORA.  rEoininn,&S.1 

BENDEL,  JAMES  MEADCfWS,  m  dvfl  engineer  «f  gait 
'eminence,  was  born  in  1799,  at  a  wb^  on  the  bordotrf 
Dartmoor,  in  Devondiire.  His  unndhther,  Mr.  Htidn^ 
was  a  well-known  ardiitect,  andhm  fcther,v^  wsstogsA 
sorreyor  and  &rmer,  was  a  msn  of  alnlify,  execBsntcom 
sense,  and  determination  of  ebancter,  tj^ities  iteh 
seended  to  the  son,whUst  to  his  mother,  who  was  bvdmi 
of  considerable  acquirements,  he  owed  ^e  ndiouBti(rflu 
early  education.  After  being  practically  instructed  in  tb 
executive  part  of  his  profession,  he  went  to  Loadoo  and 
obtained  an  engagement  under  Mr.  Tdfbcd  [TsLrou,  tmii} 
by  whom  he  was  emplojred  on  the  snrver  and  e^ieriianti 
for  the  proposed  SuspensiOQ  bridge  over  the  Mersey  at  lifr 
com,  and  subsequently  on  the  snrvey  and  conitndioB  <f 
roads  in  the  north  of  Devon,  where  the  difficuHica  be  Mb 
contend  with  contributed  mnch  to  create  that  sdf-rdimcs'a 
nsefnl  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  In  1622,  he  lal 
oecanon  to  apply,  on  a  ptomsiottal  sabject,  to  tite  (Jd^ 
first)  Earl  of  Morley,  who,  discovering  the  latent  taMbri 
the  young  engineer,  then  ecsreel^  twenty-three  yean  tf  ■& 
shortly  afterwards  confided  to  him,  with  the  ap|nonl  of  £ 
Tdfora,  the  construction  of  a  cast-iron  bridge  aeroas  Aeloj, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  within  the  harbour  <^  Plymoiiilt,  m 
which  his  lordship  was  proprietor  of  an  SBcieDt  knj,  h 
which  it  was  desiiable  to  snbstituta  a  bridge,  the  sooth  l»t 
of  the  Lary  at  Salttam  beii^  his  proper^.  Thii  Indg^ 
consisting  of  five  elliptical  ardies,  was,  with  tbe  exentiga 
of  that  of  Southwaik,  the  largest  east-iron  stnetnre  m  ih 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Bendel  was  engsged  in  ita  os- 
struction  from  1824  to  18^.  For  his  aeeoont  of  tliiiwd 
Uie  Telford  medal  of  the  Institutiim  of  Civil  En^Deanm 
awarded  to  him.  About  this  period  he  designed  andexaetM 
the  Boncombe  bridge,  where  hydranhe  power  wttforlkalBt 
time  applied  to  the  madiin^  for  w<»kii^  swing  bii^ 
Soon  ^fter  the  completion  of  the  Lary  bridge,  Mr,  Hem 
settled  in  Plymouth,  and  there  exercised  his  pnfeaaomritk 
great  activity,  being  engaged  in  stuveying  and  reporting  op 
nearly  all  the  harbonts  in  the  south-west  of  fingland,  lad 
executing  the  works  at  a  great  nnmber  of  plaeea,  acqsiiaf 
that  mastery  over  hydraulic  engineering  on  which  hii  iaae 
will  chiefly  rest.  In  1831  he  introduced  a  new  ayiUsi  i 
crossing  nvers  by  means  of  floating  bridges  worked  hj  itaa* 
imwer ;  they  were  applied  at  Saltish  and  at  Torpoint  cn  U 
river  Tamar,  and  subsequently  at  Southsmpton  sad  FtA* 
month ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  railway  sptw  in- 
vented the  fnrtfaer  development  of  Ais  vaefBt  innatiinifs 
which  the  Telford  medal  was  awaidsd.  DeseriptioBt  of  tta 
stmctuiBof  these  bridge&i  as  well  as  of  that  over  the  Isift 
were  paUished  in  the  '  IVanaactions  of  the  Institutias  ^ 
Civil  £ngiue«n.'  PaiUcnlars  of  the  constmctioB  of  tk 
latter  were  also  communicated  by  Mr.  Rendel,  in  l^,tefti 
Plymouth  lustitntion,  of  which  he  was  a  manber,ump» 
lished  in  the  following  year  in  the  only  volnm*  that  ha 
hitherto  appeared  of  its  '  Tranaactiona.* 

The  repairs  of  the  Montrose  aaspension  bridge,  afteritafi^ 
wereconfided  to  him,  and  he  there  introduced  theayitflati 
imparting  that  rigidity  to  the  platform  of  the  roadway  ^riwks 
now  admitted  to  be  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  attsctm 

In  1838  Mr.  Rendel  removed  to  London,  whoe 
soon  consulted  upon  many  important  fttnkSf  and  wsa  >^p^ 
in  the  chief  parliamentary  contests  of  that  renariEsUe  p»H 
in  the  history  of  engineering.   About  this  time  ha  deijorf 
the  pier  at  MiUbay,  where  he  introdneed  tbe  system  ofe* 
stmction  since  emjdoyed  with  so  much  success  at  tbe 
of  Holyhead  and  Portland.   Eugagemeats  ponred  u  » 
upon  him,  and  his  career  was  for  we  next  "''7^?*!, 
unceasing  activity,  chiefly  in  the  constnctiim  of  IjU"*^ 
and  docks;  and  the  improvement  of  rivors  and  ""^"'"^'vr 
the  year  1843,  the  projected  conatruction  of  do^  st  Bj^ 
head,  in  Cheshire,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  oeate  a  ^<"|^i^ 
rival  to  Liveipool,  brought  him  very  prominentlj[  ^ 
world;  and  the  protracted  contests  on  this  subject 
long  remembered  in  the  history  of  parliamentary 
for  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  his  jwatisWi'^ 
the  evidfluee  given  bjr  him  and.  othw  enuneei^  w  a** 
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eollMUd,  imiB  s  'nlnidjla  neocd  of  the  itata  of  eaipiwBrinff 
^aetice.  Tlie  almost  incessant  laboar,  and  tiie  mental 
aaxietjr  inaeparable  from  this  undertahing,  wen  more  than 
even  lus  powerful  eooetitation  could  aopportf  and  it  ii  lisared 
ttwt  th«r  tended  to  ihortea  bis  life. 

The  oaiing  project  of  cooatracting  a  dock  at  Oraat  Orimsbjr, 
bT'pcojeeting  the  worka  far  out  upon  the  mnd-bonka  of  the 
Homber,  was  next  aiiceenfiill)^  accompUafaed ;  and  be  cotn- 
mepced  the  two  great  wo^e  which  alone  saffice  to  band  down 
his  name  to  po^tity  beside  tboae  of  Smeaton,  Bonnie,  and 
Telford,— t2ie  bajboon  of  refuge  of  Holyhead  and  Portland. 
Both  these  worka  ware  conceived  with  the  largest  views,  and 
hAve  been  carried  oa  with  great  rapidity.  In  both  cases  the 
ayatem  was  adi^ted  of  establishing  titabei  atagea  over  the 
line  of  the  jetties  and  depositiog  this  large  and  small  atones 
tflgethex,  aa  they  cane  from  w  quiriea,  by  dropping  them 
Teitically  fnm  i^wtjf  waggons  mto  thnr  posiUonSf  thus 
biinging  np  the  masa  simultaneously  to  above  tne  level  of  the 
«eiu  Tom*  two  gtaat  worka  are  advancing  vetv  satisfactorily ; 
and  it  is  i^orthy  of  remark,  in  evidence  of  the  enginew's 
•agacity  in  the  adoption  of  this  system,  althoagh  the  aerere 
Btarms  which  have  repeatedly  occurred  on  the  exposed  coasts 
where  they  are  situated,  have  done  some  injury  to  portions 
of  the  stages,  and  of  the  temporary  works,  at  Holyhead — 
.  when  the  piles  were  not  shod  with  Mitchell'*  screws,  which 
proved  so  aBccesaful  at  Portland— not  a  stone  would  appear 
to  have  been  carried  away  from  the  jetties  i  and  the  success 
of  the  aystem  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  in  spite  of  the 
aioiater  predictions  which  prevailed  befbn  it  was  tried. 
Amoog  the  other  work*  upon  which  Mr.  Bendel  was  eogagtd, 
■hoslo  also  bo  mentioned  the  constmctionsonth*  Itiver  Lea, 
and  the  improvements  of  the  Nene  Biver.  He  was  also 
•mplwed  by  tha  Excheqaar  Loan  Commisnonera  to  nport 
upon,  toe  dnana^  and  other  public  works  in  Ireland. 

He  was  leas  angag^d  in  xulwavs  than  hydraulic  works ; 
bat  in  England  ha  executed  the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheahira  Junction  Line,  aud  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
'East  Indian'  and  the  'HUdraa'  railways  in  India,  the 
former  projected  by  Mr.  (dqw  Sir  Itow^nd)  Macdonald 
Stevenson,  as  the  first  of  the  vast  ^stem  now  in  prwrass, 
which  will  doubtless  exeit  a  niighty  influence  on  the  future 
destiny  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  Ceylon  line  and  that  of 
Pernaiobaco  in  Brazil  were  also  under  his  charge. 

Then  was  scarcely  a  harbour  or  a  river  of  importance  in 
ib»  kingdom  with  which  Mr.  Rendel  was  not  connected  in 
aanie  capacity*  Hia  advice  was  also  sought  by  foreion 
conntries ;  aod  ha  wai  engaged,  to  report  npon  vrorks  for  the 
Bruilian^  the  Prussian,  and  the  Saroinian  governments,  and 
was  BosDinated  by  the  Viceroy  of  E^pt  a  member  of  the 
International  Commissiim  for  considenng  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  eanal  across  the  Isthmus  of  SueL 

In  consequence  of  the  danger  whidi  threatens  the  port, 
and  therefore  the  city  and  npublic,  of  Hamburg  with  ruin, 
from  the  rapid  accumalation  of  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  Elbe, 
the  Senate,  in  1855,  invited  Mr.  Rendel  to  exanune  the  state 
of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  aud  make  proposals  for 
averiing  the  danger.  A  commission  of  such  importance 
could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  men  able  bands.  He  spent 
aome  months  is  studying  on  the  ^t  the  natnm  of  the  diffi- 
enlties  to  be  overcome.  Towards  the  end  of  tha  year  be 
Hot  in  a  most  able  nport,  wtthadetailed  account  of  bis  plan 
fbr  remedying  the  navigation,  and  preventing  any  future 
nonirenoe  of  the  deposit  of  suid  and  formation  of  a  bar  in 
tha  river.  This  nport  was  printed  and  laid  before  the 
BOigenchaft,  or  npresentative  body  of  the  citiiens,  but  down 
to  a  veiy  ncent  period  the  requuite  works  had  not  been 
cwunenced,  or  even  determined  upon,  notwithstanding  the 
n^ud  increase  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Bendel  proposed  to  construct 
a  longitudinal  dam  or  dyke  in  the  middle  of  the  Elbe, 
beginning  at  the  island  of  Finkenwerder,  a  few  miles  below 
Hamburg,  and  extending  down  the  stream  for  a  distance  of 
neaxly  forty  miles.  This  would  contract  the  main  body  of 
.the  nver  into  about  half  its  natural  limits,  aud  the  constant 
nah  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  would  not  only  sweep  away 
the  present  sand-baidu  and  other  existing  obstacles,  but  pre- 
T«nt  them  from  evei  forming  aguiu  despm  the  channel,  and 
eoostantlr  keep  clean  the  boa  of  the  met.  Tha  time  be 
allotted  for  the  execution  of  this  great  work  was  seven  years, 
and  his  estimate  of  the  expense  amoonted  to  680,000/, 

la  tha  wnds  of  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,* 
itom.  which,  with  some  onissionB  and  corrections,  the  pre- 
■ent  article  is  principally,  though  not  wholly,  dwived,  the 
W^jaet  of  it "  was  a  aun  ef  grwt  energy,  clear  penepUon, 


and  conci^  judpunt ;  his  pnetical  knowledge  was  well 
directed,  and  be  knew  how  to  make  good,  use  of  the  scientific 
acqoirements  and  skill  of  all  whose  sarvices  be  eogagad. 
Hiu  evidence  befon  parliamentaiy  committass  was  Ineid  and 
convinciag,  seldom  tailing  in  carrying  his  point ;  and  bis 
nports  on  engineering  worics  an  distitwuishwl  by  the  clear- 
ness and  correctness  of  bis  views,  and  the  fearless  ex;^BSsioa 
of  his  opinion." 

Mr.  Bendel  was  a  very  early  member  of  the  lostitotion  of 
Civil  Engineers,  having  joined  it  in  1824.  His  professional 
character,  administnOive  ability,  and  scientific  knowledge, 
ccnispired  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the  council  as  Member  and 
Vice-Prsndant  for  the  sixteen  years  preceding  his  death ; 
and  ha  was  elected  president  in  1862  and  1853.  He  had 
become  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  on  ^o  SSrd  oi 
February  1843;  and. agreeably  to  tha  system  whidi  hasnf 
late  prevailed  ot  ad£ng  to  the  npresentalives  of  aeienee  in 
the  council  of  that  body,  those  of  other  sdentiSc  establidi- 
ments,  durins  the  years  for  which  he  was  president  of  tha 
Institution  of  C^vil  Engineers,  he  wss  also  Meaan  upon  tha 
council  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Mr.  Bendel  was  as  amiable 
and  kind  in  ;^vata  life  as  he  was  anergetie  and  firm  in 
public,  and  ms  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  31st  of 
November  1856,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  profas- 
sioQ  of  which  he  was  a  brilliant  ornament. 

BEPLEVIN.  The  intKeedings  in  a  replevin  have  been 
entirely  altered,  so  far  as  the  granting  of  nplevins  is  oen* 
cemed,  by  the  statute  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  108.  Be^vins  were 
previously  granted  by  the  sheriff's  deputies ;  they  an  now 
effected  ay  the  r^;i^rar8  of  the  county  courts.  A  bond  ia 
taken,  as  formeriy,  that  tha  lei^evisDr  shall  bring  an  astion 
for  the  trespass,  dttier  in  the  snpnior  courts  «r  in  the  eooB^ 
courts,  the  defendant  being  permitted  to  nmova  tha  caaaa 
from  the  latter,  but  to  lose  his  cause  onless  be  pnma  tint 
the  title  in  dispute,  or  the  nnt  or  damage  in  raqiect  of  wbitk 
the  distress  was  taken  exceeded  20^  in  value.  The  «tatutaia 
confined  to  nplevins  of  distresses  taken  for  nat  in  arrear 
or  damage  fesant;  but  the  restriction  is  ptaetic^y  needless, 
for  the  other  species  of  distresses  known  to  the  law  have 
long  been  almost  entirely  obsolete, 

KEPRODDCTION  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  The 
term  Reproduction  baa  been  employed  to  denote  those  pro- 
cesses in  oiganic  beings  by  wbidi  the  individual  being  is  pro- 
duced, developed,  and  maintained.  It  has  thus  beat 
empk^ed  to  express  |>rocesiee  which  an  functionally  dis- 
tinct, and  have  vary  different  aids  in  iha  ecttumy  of  breatioii. 
The  constant  reproduction  of  the  aame  finnes  in  the  satta 
pazt,  is  the  means  by  which  the  form  of  the  individnal  beiag 
la  maintained  during  its  life,  and  is  the  leault  of  the  odinary 
processes  of  nutrition.  This  function  is  carried  oa  thnq^- 
out  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdMn,  until  the  death 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  bein^  occnra.  The  |>ower,  how- 
ever, of  reproducing  the  same  Ussues,  varies  in  different 
beings,  and  we  find  that  although  it  is  possessed  ewa  to  the 
restoration  of  a  lost  limb  amoi^t  tha  bnm  aa  awii 

power  is  possessed  by  the  highest. 

The  term  Beproduction  has  also  been  applied  to  the  origi- 
nation of  the  germ  from  which  ibdividnal  plants  and  Jtwimnh 
grow.  The  process  en^hmd  ia  the  initiation  of  life  seems 
to  *be  essentially  disUnct  irom  fhosa  engaged  in  can;^ag  it 
on :  hence  tha  propriafy  of  diatingnishiu  in  tanns  betweoi 
that  production  of  cells  by  ^ch  the  life  tha  indindBil 
is  mointaine'd,  and  the  arrangements  by  whioh  its  srislnniia 
as  an  individual  is  ensured.  It  has  been  prt^wsad  to  nrtrist 
the  term  Generation  to  the  lattor  process. 

Althoagh  formerly  gnat  difficulties  existed  in  distingnisb- 
ing  between  these  two  processes  from  the  want  of  snmciutt 
otMervations,  recent  researches  seem  to  have  samtUed  all  that 
is  necessaiT.  In  tha  ordinarv  re^oduction  of  the  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals  each  cell  has  the  power  of  prodneing 
other  cells,  or  a  large  nnmber  of  the  same  kind  of  c^  an 
developed  simultaneous]  v,  but  in  generatioa  it  ia  neoeasaiy 
that  two  cells  should  take  part.  At  one  time  it  was  sop- 
posed  that  this  process  did  not  taka  ^aee  in  the  ganentiott 
o^  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  biA  noant  investigatioaa 
have  shown  that  the  union  of  two  calls  ia  neeasaary  to  so 
large  a  number  of  tha  fwna  of  lower  plants  and  pniiiiBif^ 
that  it  is  a  foir  inference  that  this  is  a  universd  Beoeasity  ia 
the  generation  of  organic  beings.  The  two  cells  t^os  effaced 
have  been  called  the  germ-cell  and  die  sperra-oell.  Tha 
germ-cell  is  that  in  which  the  process  of  growth  of  the  new 
being  commences,  vriiilst  the  sperm-cell  is  tbat  whieb  com- 
municates the  growing  tendency  to  tba 
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are  of  diffennt  mM  and  fomu  in  the  aninial  a&d  vegetaUe 
lai^doiiu,  and  are  placed  in  very  variona  poationa  in  relation 
to  other  organv,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  broaght 
together  are  v»y  variou*,  bot  in  ul  caaai  th^  perfoim  the 
itQW  fondamental  fonetion. 

The  discovery  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  these  two 
cells,  for  the  production  of  a  new  being,  has  gone  far  to  settle 
the  qoestioa  of  '  equivocal  *  or  '  spontaneons  generatioo,* 
Bver  Binea  the  extended  use  of  the  micro^ope  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  structure  of  the  wf^anic  beings,  it  has  become 
ntore  and  more  apparent  that  there  '^as  no  basis  for  the  sup- 
position that  oiganic  beings  came  into  existence  independent 
of  a  preceding  organistn.  The  only  cases  in  wbich  it  is  now 
[wetended  that  such  an  origin  of  organic  life  conld  take  place, 
an  those  in  which  the  minuter  forma  of  animal  andv^table 
lif^  occur  in  infio^na  exposed  to  the  atmospliere.  But  this 
ooenrteiuw  adinitg  of  eas^  explanation,  when  it  ia  zemexo- 
bered  how  exoeedingly  minate  many  of  tbese  organisms  are, 
and  ^at  they  are  frequently  prodotwd  from  ova  much  smallu: 
than  themaelvaB.  Bach  organ  isms  are  easily  taken  up  into 
the  ateioaphm,  and  can  be  thus  conveyed  from  one  s^t  to 
another;  That  such  is  the  fact  is  t^oved  by  the  expenment 
of  passing  atmospheric  air  through  red  hot  tubes  or  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  foond  t^at  water  exposed  to  such 
air  iffiver  affords  any  indications  of  the  existence  of  organic 
beings  whilst  the  same  water  ucposed  to  ordinary  atmo- 
qtberic  air  will,  in  a  few  honrs,  teem  with  living  beinos. 

AlUuKtgh  the  subject  of  the  sensration  of  animus  and 
plants  has  been  regarded  aa  a  subject  of  much  mystery,  the 
ftcta  it  presents  are  now  as  well  understood  as  any  other 
bnnch  01  ph^olvieal  inquiry.  The  greatest  mysteij  ia 
the  mystery  of  all  patars,  and  tbat  ii  the  reason  of  tbe 
taaumption  of  a  parUeular  form  what  ^jpears  to  be  tlie 
SMne  combination  of  elements.  No  difference  can  be  dia- 
eemed  in  the  cells  of  the  flowers  of  the  oak  and  Hie  apple, 
bat  tbt  one  always  prodace  oak-trees,  whilst  the  others 
always  produce  apple-trees.  It  is  the  same  with  the  cells  of 
auioiala,  witiioiA  the  slightest  appreciable  external  differ- 
ence ;  the  one  set  of  cells  will  develop  the  form  of  one 
species  of  animal,  tmd  another  set,  another  species.  This 
fact  has  led  some  inquirers  to  the  asBumption  of  the  existence 
of  a  '  vital  principle,  of  a  distinct  and  mdependent  essence, 
giving  to  each  species  its  definite  form  and  character.  There 
is  no  objection  to  sndi  an  hypothesis,  provided  it  is  not  made 
use  of  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  clearly  under  the 
iubienae  of  diemical  and  i^ysical  loraas.  Aa  so  much  mia* 
miderstaading  prevuts  wiUi  regard  to  the  word  *  vital  prin- 
ciple,' it  is  better  perhnps  to  discard  it,  and  to  speak  of  the 
limitation  of  form  to  \^liich  each  species  is  subject,  as  under 
the  contnd  of  a  'formative  force.'  This  formative  force 
being  the  ultimate  &ct  in  the  history  of  each  individual  plant 
and  animal,  and  regulating  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses, the  result  of  which  is  usually  called  life,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  this  a  germ-force^  or  a  germinal  capacity  ; 
hot  as  it  is  very  clear  that  it  ia  the  same  force  tiiat  is  in 
action  to  produce  the  whole  life  or  growth  of  the  plant  or 
animal,  there  is  no  necessity  for  distingaulhing  its  first  effects^ 
as  obsOTVed  in  the  act  of  generation. 

In  stadying,  thw,  the  phenomena  of  generation,  there  «re 
three  eonaitiona  wbieh  have  to  be  regarded. 
•  FiraUy,  the  Formative  Fmob,  whQi  is  peculiar  in  every 
neeies,  and  identieal  in  all  the  genaralire  cells^produced  in 
that  species. 

Secondly,  the  Phyaiul  Conditions  in  which  the  generatiTe 
cells  an  placed.  These  are  mon  espedaliy  heat  and  lights 
•nd  the  condition  of  the  «ell-membrane  through  wmdi 
absorption  takes  place. 

Thirdly,  the  Elements,  wbich  are  supplied  for  the  nourish- 
msfit  of  the  nsw  being,  and  which  by  their  Chemical  Pro- 
perties are  capable  of  exercising  an  iufluenoe  on  the  form 
and  devetopment  of  the  plant  or  animal. 

Each  of  these  cireumstaneee  is  found  exercising  varying 
degrees  of  influence  in  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  amongst 
the  lower  forms  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  fmoative  Ibioe  anpean  to  exercise  less  influence  tbkn 
among  the  higher.  This  »  seen  in  the  veiy  varied  fbraj  which 
the  same  a{>ecies.of  plant  and  animal  assnme  under  diffennt 
tireomsUneas.*  In  net,  till  vair  recently,  many  of  the  forms 
of  J^tfi,  Alpa,  and  Inftiaoiiaf  Animalcules,  which  had  re- 
ceived different  fieneric  names,  are  now  found  to  belong  to  the 
tame  species.  These  variations  are  found  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
doeed  bythe  inflnanee  of  the  third  set  of  eireunatanees.  The 
highest  animals  and  phuti  an  however  liable  to  great  modi- 


fications of  the  activity  of  the  formative  fnceby  fts  epn. 

tion  of  both  physical  and  chemical  drcamstSDeei.  ^aj 
insects  are  not  hatched  till  a  certain  amount  of  extenalta»- 
peratnre  takes  place.  Plants  will  not  produce  their  lem 
without  the  influence  of  light  Tadpoles  are  not  dsfelenl 
into  frogs  and  toads  when  deprived  of  light  and  best  iV 
ordinary  bee  is  converted  into  a  qoeen-bm  by  the  tpedilitf 
of  its  food.  The  Brasnca  oterdcea  of  the  sea-ahoTsts  mb- 
verted  into  red  and  white  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  bnced, 
by  garden  culture.  All  cultivated  plants  exhiUt  non  m 
less  modification  of  their  growth  ander  ^e  infltmee  of  ^> 
sical  aud  chemical  circumstances.  The  dog,  Hie  pig,  tu 
horse,  the  sheep,  and  man  himself,  present  varieties  nint^ 
are  manifestly  dependent  on  extranal  circnmstanees,  and  set 
on  any  change  in  the  dkatactar  of  the  temative  w  iftam 
making  force. 

I'hat  then  is  no  change  in  tin  character  of  tUa  fm  b 

seen  in  the  tendency  which  aH  the  forms  of  a  pntieshr 
species  have  to  recur  to  a  definite  type,  or  to  cease  toeiiiL 
This  is  seen  especially  in  the  case  of  cnltifated  phabisi 
domesticated  animals,  which  are  sobject  to  tM  0nM 
varieties  of  form,  but  which  nevertheless  ntaintimmihill, 
the  evidence  of  a  s^iecifie  formative  force.  Tlu,  tbmij 
allied  as  are  the  species  of  apple  and  pear  ^the  J^ma  Mj> 
and  P^rus  wlgaru  of  botamsts),  and  subject  as  the]r  mil 
so  great  variations  that  above  a  thousand  foitns  of  apple  Ion 
been  produced  in  Great  Britain  alone,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  tendency  in  any  of  these  cases  towards  amfsng 
the  specific  character  of  the  apple-tree  and  tite  pear-4nfc 
So  with  onr  domesticated  animals.  The  horse  andsHiil 
even  breed  together,  bat  the  hyluid  ia  sot  pndifie,  md  Am 
is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  one  nteeies  to  depslser 
develop  into  tiie  other.  All  the  &ett  that  are  knonitt 
regud  to  the  nature  of  the  formaUve  fozee  lead  to  the  tea* 
elusion  that  it  is  specific  and  not  general,  and  tht  itii 
re^ilated  b^  the  same  laws  throughont  all  t^lne. 

In  what  IS  called  the  dtemation  of  generstiom  [Oireu- 
Tiona,  Altxbhation  or,  S.  21  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
exception  occurred  to  the  Ordinary  process  of  genwation.  h 
will  be  seen  however  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  tldi  phe- 
nomenon occurs,  it  results  from  modifications  of  the  ordioitf 
processes  of  reproduction,  and  the  unusual  dispontioBdw 
sperm-oells  and  germ-cells. 

Having  made  Oiese  general  remat-k^  we  shall  cow  pneiel 
to  speak  more  particolar]]^  of  the  process  of  ^eneratknsift 
occurs  in  plants  and  animals,  testrieUng  this  term  ts  fla 
phoiomena  which  take  place  as  the  nsut  of  the  vnmi 
two  cells.  That  repi-odaction  in  planta  whidi  oecnnsilk 
result  of  the  growth  of  the  same  tissues  from  siugts  td^ 
when  it  results  in  the  production  of  a  bad,  is  tsnned  8* 
mation  or  Sprouting.  This  kind  of  reproduction  abo  ^ 
place  in  the  aDimafkiDgdom,  and  amongst  manyof  fliel>K 
animals  the  power  of  reproducing  new  indiTidnsls'  bf* 
process  of  budding  is  seetu  To  this  process  of  ^naiu  sev 
beings  as  it' were,  from  single  cells,  Professor  Bisnn  of  iMil 
has  applied  the  term  '  Veijungung,'  which  has  been  taaelMd 
by  Mr.  Henfrey  '  rejuvenescence." 

Amongst  plants  the  lowest  position  must  beassigindti 
the  families  JHatomacew  and  Demidiece,  and  it  is  >nMM| 
these  that  the  most  clear  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  w 
union  of  cells  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  loeqHM 
from  which  the  new  bein^  are  developed.  [DniaDit^ 

l)uT0HA0EJB,  S.  2.]  The  union  of  two  ceUs  ii 
seen  in  a  large  number  of  Con/ervame,  especially  in  d< 
groups  to  which  the  ^gmxtnata  belong.  (ZiGaxvk.] 

Although  amongst  the  Algce  the  production  of  spomcn 
be  traced  in  so  larse  a  number  of  cases  to  the  union  d  tn 
cells,  their  multiplication  more  ordinarily  takes  p|i^ 
means  of  zoospores  or  zoostKHroid  bodies,  whidi  am  yfe^ 
homologous  with  the  buds  or  sptonta  of  tlie  Ughsr  bwa 
plants. 

In  the  Ihtngi  we  meet  with  s  variety  of  reprodw**'' 
organs.  As  these  have  been  investirated  very  recetttif,** 
give  the  following  extract  from  Dr,  Sanderson's  accosntv 
the  vegetable  ovum  in  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anstomy  * 
PhyEdoT^gy  * . — 

The  simplest  form  of  nprodnctive  organs  in  the  J^toj^ 
those  in  which  the  spores  occur  on  a  basis  or  banaiaB> 

•  TherightDMof  tbeterm  'IndlTldutl' InKstml  Htatorli 
If  the  iwm  U  reatrtctod  only  to  the  dinet  nroduca  of  the 
■pem-cell,  then  all  traea  propagatrd      alipi  belong  to  fheauoelDdirK"^ 
In  order  to  eonSiM  the  term  Indlrlduel  to  Mdl  cmaes.  It  ku 
among  ulmftU  to  elre  the  tem  loold  ^tr^soonicw  to,tbs 
stnutnrM  vbldi  imm  tnm  sproaUiig,  | 
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This  fona  of  organ  Is  twsi  seen  in  Oeartn.  The  nut  form 
«f  Mprodaotive  organs  in  the  Fungi  is  in  the  form  of  a 
veiicM  or  bV}  which  is  called  a  theoa,  or  ascot.  "  Of  ihase, 
the  first  which  we  shall  mention  bdong  to  a  giMp  of  subter- 
raoean  plants,  o{  vhioh  the  Tniffie  ii  the  beet  known  example. 
The  receptacle  ^  the  Tmffle  connsts  of  a  fleshy  mass, 
tiiroaghoat  which  nenienms  sinnonsoaTities  are  intexspened. 
Each  cavity  is  partly  lined,  iwitlj  filled  with  the  thec»  and 
the  cells  upon  which  they  are  supported.  This  receptacle, 
like  that  oi  all  o^or  fw»gi  wiUi  which  we  are  scqnatDted, 
origioatas  from  a  pre-flKisting  myoelinm.  In  its  unripe  con- 
dition it  displays  on  section  a  number  of  sinnoiu  empty 
CBvitiw,  whioh  either  eonununicaie  with  each  other,  or  open 
at  one  or  more  poiDta  of  the  external  surface.  As  the  Traffle 
ndvanoes  towards  nuttarity  the  esTities  axe  cblitmted  by  the 
fonnation  of  a  whitish  tissae,  so  that  on  section,  we  observe 
the  whole  to  conost  of  two  substances— tiie  one  tianslDcent, 
of  firm  eonustenoe,  and  of  a  darfc-bnram  colour;  the  other 
white  and  onqas.  The  lormer,  whidk  eorrespwda  to  the 
partitiona  whiu,  in  the  yonng  rtate  of  the  Truffle,  aaparated 
the  CQvitiee,  u  CMtinnow  v^th  the  external  tissoe  vtuch 
OMnpoaes  tlw  envelope  or  pmdiom,  and  constitutes  the  vwa 
interna  <d  Vittadini.  The  lainin»  which  it  forms  MBUnat 
filaments  ranning,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  white  snbstance  which  occupies  toe  orif^al.  cavities  of 
the  tuber  is  fonned  of  closed  tubes,  which  are  JtTen  off  is 
great  numbers  from  the  surfaces  of  the  laminse.  These  tubes, 
which  are  the  terminations  of  the  filaments  td  wbit^  the 
laminaa  are  eomposed,  are  of  two  Idnds.  Some  are  of  equal 
diameter  throughout,  and  divided  at  iuterrals  b>|  septa ; 
others  much  shorter  are  dilated  at  their  extremities,  and 
coBtain  qfioies  (theces).  Eadi  theca  is  an  obovate  vesieti, 
and  eontaina  two,  three,  or  more  spores,  never  more  Uian 
Mg^t.  Each  qpon  is  inveatad  with  a  beautifally  reticulate 
or  sometimM  wa^  qnspora,  within  which  may  be  distin- 
frnished  a  smooth  imwr  nambEana,  immediately  inoloang  the 
olea^oQs  contents. 

The  aecopheroQs  Fungi  are  lepnssnied  In  thmr  simplcflt 
form  by  the  UreditueBt  a  fomily  which  has  been  studied  by 
nnmerous  observers  on  aecount  of  the  deatruetive  properties 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  it  The  mass  which  is  fivmed  by 
tile  givwth  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  Urteh  under  tike 
epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  which  ft  grows 
parautieally,  may  be  apUy  compared  to  a  pustule,  a  gnuaous~ 
looking  substance,  oeeapying,  as  it  were,  the  place  of  the  pus. 
On  more  minute  examination  of  the  cavity,  we  find  that  it  is 
bounded  by  a  kind  of  irregular  wall,  or  lining  of  pyriform 
cells,  the  smaller  enda  of  which  rest  upon  a  reticular  oushion 
of  mycdinm.  These  are  probably  the  enlarged  extremitieB 
«f  the  myeelinm  filaments,  with  which  many  of  ^em  oan  be 
distinctly  traced  ta  be  emnected.  Towards  the  ban  of  the 
4»vity  other  cells  are  develc^ied,  resembling  those  fint  nen* 
tioned  in  their  general  form,  as  well  as  in  their  relation  to 
the  mycelium.  In  these  however  the  membrane  is  produced 
inferiorly,  so  as  to  form  a  tabular  pedide  ;  white  in  the  club- 
shaped  upper  extremity  it  is  lined  by  a  considerable  d^sit 
of  granular  protoplasma,  so  that  here  the  central  cavity  is 
•vexy  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  external  membrane.  It 
is  IB  this  cavity  that  the  spore  is  formed,  at  first  not  ex- 
ceeding it  in  size,  hut  afterwards  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
the  jBotoplasma,  so  as  almost  to  fill  the  theca.  In  other 
gextera,  as  in  Pkroffimdium,  there  are  pedicled  oells  of  a 
mmilar  form,  and  oiiginating  in  a  similar  manner,  which, 
JKnrever,  instead  of  one  spore,  develop  another  in  their  inte- 
rior itheee  spams  are  arranged  in  linear  aetiea,  and  an  fumed 
ia  the  stme  mannv.  The  protoplasma  however  never  dis- 
iqipeais  ccmi^tely,  bnt  remains  aa  a  more  or  lew  cgnsutent 
msmlnaue,  gluing  the  ripe  spore  to  ^e  spore-e&se  which 
enoloeee  it.  Soma  of  the  UrwHattm  poiaeas  a  cyst  which 
nninda  ns  of  the  peritheanm  of  the  Spiserioewfy  to  which 
th^  are  evidently  closely  related-  The  cyat  is  formed 
(<20f  djun)  of  a  single  layer  of  roundish  eella. 

"  From  the  Ure<imea  we  pasii  by  a  natural  tntnsition  to  the 
Piacomycetes  and  PyrenomyoeteB.  These  plants  have  been 
investiAated  witii  mo^  success  Messrs.  Tulasne,  who 
have  shown  that  they  possess  the  closest  nlationship  not 
valy  to  the  lichens  bat  to  the  most  simple  thread  ^np. 
The  very  remaTkaUs  faets  which  these  observers  have  Str 
covered,  render  the  study  of  these  plants  more  satisfactory 
and  instmctive  than  that  of  any  other  family  of  the  class. 
TIm  PyruuHDyeetes  are  represented  by  i^kema,  the  recep- 
taele  of  which  oonmsts,  as  is  well  known,  of  a  siAerical  tyh. 
which  is  open  vhove.    Its  wall  ia  fraquntly  proloBgsa 


upwards  into  a  tabular  beak,  which  projeota  beyond  the 
sarface  of  the  hark  or  wood  in  which  the  whole  plant  m 
imbedded.  The  membrane  of  the  cyst  (perithectom)  is 
usually  composed  of  polygioiAl  tabular  cells ;  it  is  lined  by 
an  inner  h^er,  formed  oi  the  conmoksements  of  the  para- 
^lyses  and  theca,  and  of  the  filaments  with  which  they  are 
connected.  The  theos  are  obovate  edls,  die  membtane 
which  is  of  extreme  delicacy.  When  folly  formed,  they 
contain  from  three  to  eight  oval  nores,  the  epispores  of 
which  are  in  the  early  cMtditiou  deucate  and  p^ludd,  but 
by  degrees  become  brown  and  opaqae.  The  contents  of  the 
spores,  as  is  observed  throughout  Ike  higher  Frngi,  crasiit 

a  field  loaded  with  oily  graoales.  The  thecm  are  arranged 
with  their  long  axes  perpeudiculw  to  the  inner  surhuie  of 
the  perithedam  from  which  tbey  spring,  and  are  intermixed 
with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  slm^  oyHodriral  panir 
physes.  The  whole  peritheoium  u  usually  enveloped  in  the 
nlameutona  stroma  or  mycelium,  from  which  it  takes  ita 
origin.  The  Disoomycetes  an  represented  by  the  Parins  / 
between  then  and  the  ^liaria  there  am  difienncea  of  o- 
tenuU  form,  which,  thoogh  they  strike  Q»  snpeifiotiU  eheervar 
as  important,  are  in  re^ty  tnvjaL  While  the  ncepta^  of 
the  SpAmria  ie  a  cyst  vrith  an  aj^cal  i^ertnr^  that  of  the 
Pmza  is  a.  cup-ehaped  dice,  the  coBeave  surfitce  of  which 
looks  upwards.  This  surface  is  lined  with  an  aaoopfaorons 
membrane,  which  resemblee  in  every  respect  that  of  a  Spiana, 

"  Aloiu  with  the  PaauRs  and  Spkmiee,  mid  those  allied 
gViera  which  reeemble  them  in  prododag  their  spores  in- 
closed iu  Uieen,  there  an  other  fwms  also  indnded  in  the 
Pywnomycetes  and  Discomycetos,  which,  while  they  re- 
semble those  last  named  in  the  general  outline  and  strnctnn 
of  their  receptacle^  differ  from  them  completely  in  the 
mode  aS  migin  of  the  spms.  The  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  some  ef  these  foraui,  along  vrith  their  ascojAorons  aa»- 
logue^  or,  ia  othia  Instemea^  the  successive  develroment  of 
both  kinds  of  nceniadea  in  the  same  positioai,  had  besn 
frequently  ohservod,  and  had  g^vin  rise  in  the  mind*  of 
some  myoologista  to  the  supicioa  of  the  exietehce  of  a 
relation  mere  close  than  vras  generally  admitted.  Tins 
suspicion  did  not,  however,  take  a  aoSdently  distinct  form 
to  lead  to  obiervatioo,  until  the  Messrs.  Tnlasne,  iu  a  series  of 
researches  scarcely  oompleted,  showed  that  the  genera  in 
question,  hitherto  considered  as  distinct,  were  in  &ct  iden- 
tical, and  that  receptacles  oontaining  thecss  and  par^thyses, 
are  produeed  on  the  same  sboma,  or,  in  o^er  words,  on. 
the  same  individnal  plwt,  aa  those  whiw  oontaia  aosqganons 
spores. 

"  The  earliest  researches  of  Ueasm  Tnlasne  were  directed 
to  the  Fyrsaomyoetes.  In  some  species  of  8pk(mia,  thfry 
found  not  tmly  that  the  sanm  stroma  prodnoes  noeptadiss 
witii  aerogsaons  eporea,  which  an  frdlovnd  1^  others  bearing 
ihsctt,  bst  that,  under  certain  mroumstances,  it  aiay  give 
rise  to  spore-bearing  migans  of  a  much  sinipW  character ; 
ttunely,  branchins  filamentous  pedicles,  bearing  at  their 
teimiwtions  single  spores,  and  rising  directly  from  the 
mycelium  filaments,  vrith  whidi  they  an  eoutinuoos.  In 
this  condition  the  plant  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
thread  fangns,  andhu  been  hitherto  deeeribMl  as  such. 

"  The  later  ofiaervations  of  Messrs.  Tulasne,  which  are 
much  more  iu  detail,  refer  almost  entirely  to  IKscomycetes. 
In  a  species  of  iUylssMO,  a  genus  of  Discomycetes,  which 
inhabits  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  stroma  at 
fint  presents  the  appearance  of  a  black  spot  of  various 
extent  on  the  surbee  of  the  leaf.  In  the  substance  of  this 
stroma  the  first  lae^taclei  an  fonnsd ;  they  are  oushion- 
shaped  capules,  fnmuhed  with  a^caA  ^mfores,  like  thcee 
of  S^^uBnOf  and  an  entirely  occupied  1^  a  pulpy  nucleus, 
which  connsts  (tf  slender  bianiWl  filaments,  ofbra  so  loog 
as  to  project  considerably  beyond  the  ^rtnra.  These 
filaments  bear  at  their  eltreEoities  innumerable  minute 
linear  spomles,  which  are  enveloped  in  an  abundant  muei^ 
lage,  and  are  expelled  from  the  npe  capsules  in  the  form  ol 
a  long  cirrhoB.  After  the  capsules,  whiidi  are  developed 
during  the  early  summer  months,  have  discharged  ineor 
contents,  thejr  are  sacceeded  by  the  lirelliform  discs  of  the 
perfect  R^ft/mta.  These  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  until  the 
following  spring,  and  bear  upon  their  upper  surface  thecss 
and  ^raphyeee,  like  those  m  a  Pctixa.  In  other  genera 
M-  Tnlasne  found  that  the  asoophorona  receptadea  an 
preceded  by  oapsnlea,  which  ptodace,  inetaad  ni  the  linear 
sporules  afaova  menmiMd,cylindrieal  aporaa  of  a  much  lu)gs« 
sisB,  each    whidi  ia  supported    the  extremity  ol  a  pedieU 
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"ThM  in  the  plantt  under  consideiation  we  find  tlut, 
iritlioat  coDntiog  tbe  sponiles  which  are  jvodsced  by  fil&- 
ments  riung  direcUy  fcma  the  etroms,  there  ere  no  less  than 
three  Tuietiee  of  epore-Iike  itmctaree,  which  can  be  easily 
dittingniBbed  from  each  other.  All  of  thcee  may  be  pro- 
duced opon  the  same  individual,  and  one  ii  recorded  in 
which  a  catMule  of  a  Pexiat  was  found^  which  bore,  among 
the  normal  thecB,  pataphyses  with  mnumerable  slender 
linear  apomlea  at  their  extremities.  As  haa  been  already 
hinted,  the  ci^iralet  which  contain  aerogenous  ^Kn«a,  have 
been  hitherto  conndered  aa  belonging  to  genera  dutinct  from 
those  represented  by  the  ascophorons  receptacles  with  which 
they  were  found  anociated.  The  genus  Qrtupora  is  charsc- 
tensed  by  a  stmetnzu  whidi  cmenonda  completely  with 
tltat  of  the  oapsuks  described  above  in  JUjffMM/  andt^her 
senen,  aa,  for  examfde,  Sponcadm,  have  a  aimilir  relation 
«>  the  capeules^contuning  the  laiger  variety  «f  pedunculated 
eylindrical  spores." 

We  know  less  of  the  reim)daetiTe  organs  of  the  lidiens ; 
they  however  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Fun^.  The 
following  is  a  sunmanr  of  the  reprodneUve  organs  foond  in 
^ese  two  orders 1,  Spomles  which  are  formed  by  the  con- 
slriction  and  separation  of  the  extremity  of  a  simple  eylin- 
drical filament  S,  Spermatia,  with  their  supporting  pedicles. 
3,  Stylopores,  witil  their  styles.  4,  Theca,  or  asci.  6, 
Basidia,  with  their  baddia-Bporea.  Although  the  evidence 
i*  as  vet  impofect*  there  is  still  good  reason  ^ar  aupposing 
that  toe  asci  and  utermata  are  truly  spenn-cells  and  germ- 
cbUi^  whilst  the  ether  oi;gus  npraaent  the  oeims  or  buds. 

An  Msocnrat  of  the  leproduetm  <mnni  nim  higher  Crypto- 
gamia  ia  given  under  the  articlee  Fiuoi^  8,  2,  and  Husol 
That  the  otgina  there  deecribed  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
taining the  two  elementary  cells,  which  we  have  called 
Bwm-cells  and  spenn-cells,  is  now  matter  of  little  speculation. 
Mr.  Henfrey  in  a  report  made  to  the  &iUsh  Association  in 
18fil,  says,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  sexes,—**  We  have 
several  kinds  of  evidence  :— 

"  1.  I^e  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  universality 
of  the  ensteuee  of  two  kinds  of  organs  in  connection  with 
the  reproductive  process.  We  have  seen  that  these  exist  in 
all  the  fomilies  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  life  of  the 

Spresentative  of  the  species.  In  the  Meases  and  the 
^atieKB  they  occur  in  the  frilly  developed  plant.  In  the 
YmnmA.  Bftdaaaeta  they  oeenr  upon  culular  structures  of 
iNuidose  ehaneter  developed  from  all  the  spores,  which 
frtHidoee  bodies  or  pro-ambiyoe  haw  an  existence  of  some 
permanence,  especially  in  the  EqioKlaem.  In  the  Lycopo- 
matwXi  the  ItoitaeeiB,  and  Mkitoetuytai,  the  pistillidia  occur 
upmi  very  tranritoiy  cellular  struetures  prodnoed  from  one 
kmd  of  spore,  the  larger,  while  the  smaller  spores  at  once 
develop  in  their  interior  cellules  Mutaining  moving  spiral 
filameota  snob  as  occur  in  the  antheridia  of  the  other  fomiliet. 

"  8.  The  inferences  to  be  dedoced  frtnn  the  observations 
on  the  development  of  those  plants  in  which  the  two  kinds 
«i  organs^  occurring  in  diatinct  places,  can  be  separated. 
Strong  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  that  Uie  dioeevous 
UossM^  as  they  are  called,  do  not  produce  sporangia  when 
the  pistillidia  are  kej^  aput  fnan  the  anthendia  by  natanl 
ucideut  The  majority  of  obeemn  atatis  that  the  Inn 
iporea  of  the  BUtoearptm  do  not  germinate  U  the  buiOI 
spores  are  all  removed  from  oontact  with  them  i  a  few 
counter-statements  however  do  exist.  Again,  tlie  majority 
aS  anthora,  and  all  the  recent  ones,  state  that  only  the  large 
spores  of  the  fyeopodiacece  and  laditaeea  prodnce  new 
plants ;  while  some  older  writers  believed  that  they  had 
■een  the  small  spores  do  so. 

"9.  The  direct  obsovation  of  a  process  of  fertilisation, 
ol  which  we  have  only  testimony  from  two  authors,  Samin- 
aki  and  Mercklin,  in  reference  to  the  Ferns  alone ;  since 
the  assertions  of  Schleiden  in  r»ard  to  the  BhiMocarpm 
have  been  demonstmted  by  Nfigeli,  Hofmeister,  and  Met- 
tenius  to  have  been  based  on  veiy  imperfect  observations." 

To  the  question  aa  to  the  homologues  of  the  organs  in 
the  hig^  Vrjoftogamimt  VnUmx  Hrafriy  gives  tin  fidlov- 
ing  answer:— 

"  In  the  Mosses  and  Btpalka  the  pistillidia  occur  upon 
the  plant  whm  the  v^etative  structure  is  perfect,  and  the 
immediate  nrodact  of  the  great  cell  is  a  sporangium.  If  a 
process  of  fartilisation  take  place  here,  we  may  retard  the 
antheridia  and  pistillidia  as  analogues  of  the  anthers  and 
pistils  of  flowermg  plants,  the  sporangia  of  their  fruits ;  or 
with  Hobneister  we  may  regard  tiie  ^snomenon  as  an  in- 
rtance  of  as  '  alternation  of  generations,'  where  the  jdstilli- 


dinm  muld  be  locked  upon  aa  an  ovale,  wodnc^  (in  the 
sponngium)  a  new  individual  of  totally  different  character 
from  that  developed  from  the  spore  (the  leafy  H««  {dant  in 
the  usnal  acceptatiim  of  the  term). 

"  In  the  Ferns  and  £qm§etaetee,  we  find  the  spmres  prodao- 
ing  a  frondoee  structure  of  definite  f<»m,  upon  which  an 
developed  antheridia  and  pistillidia,  or  'ovules.'  Here  then 
we  seem  to  have>one  generation  complete,  and  the  new  deve- 
lopment from  the  piatillidium  or '  otoIo'  appeara  in  a  totally 
new  form,  producing  stem  and  leavea  which  have  »  distinct 
individual  form  and  raistence,  and  prodnce  the  qtorea  MlUt 
a  long  period  upon  temporary  parta  of  the  strectniie^  on  the 
leavea ;  and  by  no  means  cease  to  exiat  vrhen  tboaa  an 
matsred.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  nal  *  altanintion  at  geo^ 
ration  ; '  uid  Ho&naiefer  oompaies  the  wbtde  permanent 

Slant  of  the  Fern,  or  E^mtOtim,  to  the  ^rangiam  of  the 
losses  and  Hepatiem.  In  all  the  other  uuniliee,  the  Zjie»- 
podiauot,  lioetaoea,  the  Rhitocarpea,  the  pro-emfar^  is  a 
very  transitory  production,  and  is  developed  from  a  diffmnt 
spore  from  the  spiral  filaments.  This  pro-embryo  ia  clearly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Ferns  and  E^uimlaeta;  and  if  the 
existoice  of  sexes  be  a  fact,  we  have  here  a  dioecions  con- 
dition as  contrasted  with  a  monoeeiotis  condition  in  the  two 
last-named  funilies.  Hofowster  here  again  assumes  that 
the  pro-embiyo  developed  from  the  large  spore  is  an  in- 
termediate generation  between  the  two  jwrfect  forms  of  the 
plant. 

"  It  ia  rather  difficult  to  decide  npm  the  real  analopee  e( 
these  stnetnrsa  with  thooa  of  the  flowering  plants.  The 
reeamUaiwe  of  structure  ia  ao  doae  between  the  pistillidia 
tX.  the  Moaaas  and  iffpstioar,  and  the  *ovnles*of  tha  other 
Vaaenlar  Cirptogams,  that  thm  must  be  rsgarded  as  ana- 
logues, and  then  the  former  could  not  well  be  conceived  to 
be  analogous  to  the  pistils  of  flowering  plants,  but  rather  (e 
ovules ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  sporangium  most  be  con- 
sideied  the  anali^e  of  the  perfect  plant  in  the  Fern,  &&, 
and  the  leafy  stem  as  the  analogue  of  the  pro-embiyo  of  the 
Ferns,  &c.  The  pistiUidium  of  the  Mosses  can  indeed 
hudly  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  fruit  of  a  floweriiw 

{riant,  as  in  that  case  the  spores  wonld  be  ovules  produced 
cmg  after  fertilisation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  con- 
aider  the  pistillidia  of  the  Moss  as  an  ovule,  which  it  mi^t 
be,  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  C^^^rw— in  which  a  large 
number  ol  embiyonal  veuclas  or  mdimonta  of  emlnyen  are 
produced  after  tsrtilisation  on  the  branehed  o^remitics  61 
the  snsneniere  than  we  asem  to  lose  the  analogy  between 
the  produet  of  the  pistilUdinm  of  the  Hoes  and  that  of  the 
ovafe  of  the  Fern,  unlesx  we  would  rMard  the  entire  plantof 
a  perfect  Fern  as  analogons  to  the  oviue  of  a  Conifer." 

We  close  this  part  of  our  subiect  with  a  tabular  view 
(nven  in  the  next  page),  of  the  analogiea  in  the  development 
ctf  different  classes  of  phmts,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sandereon. 

The  process  of  generation  is  mnch  more  clearly  appre- 
hended m  the  flowering  plants.  Here  we  have  two  eeta  of 
organs  whose  functions  are  clearly  and  definitely  the  pre- 
paration of  serm-eells  and  sperm-cells.  The  organ  in  which 
the  germ-ceUs  are  prepared  is  called  the  IHstU,  whilst  the 
Stunon,  in  that  part  of  ita  etmetun  oalled  the  Anther, 
elaboratea  Oe  npann-odlB.  In  the  piatil  the  genn-eella  are 
called  Ovnles,  or  oeed-Boda;  whilst  in  the  anther  the  ip«rm< 
cells  are  called  Pollen,  or  Ptdlen-Ormna.  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  both  these  sets  of  mgans  peat  diffsrences 
are  observed,  bot  their  function  is  always  the  eanM. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  ovule  of  Ordat 
Mcrio  may  be  taken  aa  an  example  of  the  germ-edUn  of  tha 
flowering  plants.   In  this  plant  the  ovule  springs  from  a 

Slaeental  surfooe  as  a  single  projecting  celt,  which  by  sob- 
ivision  forms  at  last  a  central  cell  ttlled  the  nucleus,  and 
this  becomes  surronnded  by  a  layer  of  cells.  This  nodeo^ 
or  central  cell,  becomes  the  embiyo-eac,  or  germ-cell.  The 
poUen-ceUs  from  the  anthers  having  fallen  on  the  stigms, 
now  pass  down  the  passage  of  the  style,  and  la^  threoih 
a  little  opening  in  uu  ovule  called  the  mionpyle,  oome  m 
contaot  with  the  ontiide  of  the  apnc  of  tile  embiyo  sac. 
Within  the  embryo  sac  are  to  be  oheerved  at  thii  time  three 
small  eelli  called  embrywal  verfolea.  **Boon  after  the 
pollen-Mll  has  reached  the  embryo-sac,  one  of  tibe  emlnyogial 
vesides  begina  to  enlarge,  and  becomes  divided  1^  a  cress 
septum  into  two  cells  ;  and  while  the  upper  one  grows  onfc 
in  a  filamentons  form  through  the  micropyle  by  a  ombnned 
proeeaa  of  call-divisimi,  the  lowor  cell  eulaigea  and  ^vidse 
repeatedly,  ao  aa  to  form  a  cellnlfr~'^dMl^|^^enfr«|f;i) 
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ndiis  til*  vaOayo.  Tha  prolotiged  part  mbieqiientl/  dies 

Tm  devriopmant  of  the  pollen-celt  u  more  unifomiD  iho 
different  &miiies  of  plants.  The  part  of  the  stamen  called 
tlie  antber  at  fint  appears  in  the  yonag  flower-bad  as  a  little 
eallnhr  papilla.  In  proeeas  of  time  this  papilla  divides  into 
two  portions.  These  are  the  mdiments  of  the  fntare  loculi, 
or  Ttuves.  In  each  half,  a  nnzle  azile  vertical  colnmn  of 
oeDasooD  becomes  dittingnished  by  their  greater  siie  and 
grannhur  contents.  In  eadi  of  these  cells  the  nnclens  dia- 
appMn,  nd  is  replaeed  hf  two  othm ;  tiiit  bring  followed 

a  dnirion  of  the  cdl-eonteDtt,  whidi  form  'Uie  primordial 
utricle,  into  a  new  cell  xoand  ttwh  aneleos.  This  proceu 
ia  v^Mtod,  and  a  masi  <tf  eella  is  thna  formed  wfaidi 


become  the  parents  of  the  true  sperm-cell  or  pollen-graini 
The  walls  of  thne  parent  cells  now  become  thickened^  theii 
nndei  disappear,  bnt  are  replaced  by  foot  pei-manent  n&clei. 
which  become  each  inveated  with  a  primordial  sac.  In  this 
manner  each  of  the  parent  cells  is  divided  into  fonr  com- 
partments. A  cellulose  integument  is  afterwards  formed 
over  each  compartment,  which  now  become  the  pollen-grains. 
Like  the  nucleus  or  embiyo-sac  of  the  ovule,  these  pollen" 
giains  have  no  further  power  of  independent  development  or 
growth,  bnt  by  contact  with  each  other  the  embryo  of  the 
seed  ia  prodnced.  What  the  anther  is  fially  developed,  the 
external  case  which  contains  the  pollen  bursts,  and  pollen- 
grains  are  distributed  upon  the  surface  of  the  stigma.  No 
sooner  does  the  poUen-grain  arrive  upon  the  atigma  than  it 
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loses  ita  nherieal  shape,  and  becomes  'elongated,  forming 
the  Bo-ealtod  poUen-tabe.  It  is  this  tube  Which,  passii^ 
down  the  style,  becomes  applied  to  tiie  «mbiTo-eac,  and  is 
the  cause  of  tiie  development  and  growth  of  tJie  embryo. 
A  qnestim  has,  however,  uiaea  as  to  whedMr  the  pollen- 
tube  acta  dynamieally  npcn  the  embtyo-saej  er  become*  part 
and  pneelaf  tlie  new  embiyob 

SolaUen  maiatafBt  that  if  the  poUm-inbee  he  followed 
into  the  ovnle,  it  will  be  foond  that  nsaally  one,  and  rarely 
men  peaeintee  the  inteieetlnlar  passages  of  the  nnclens  and 
reaches  the  m^ryo-ne,  which  bel^  forced  forward,  is 
presstd  and  indented,  and  by  its  folding-in,  forms  the  embryo 
ui  the  first  uti^e  of  its  development.  A  b^  is  thas  formed 
eotunstiog  of  a  double  membrane,  the  indented  embryo-sac, 
and  the  membrane  of  the  poUen-tnbe  itself.  Schleiden  infers 
tha  idesdty  of  the  emlnyo  and  thepolleo'tube  from  the 
thna  fi^iinring  cinramstaooes :— 1|  Ine  cmistantly  equal 


diameter  of  the  pollea-tube  when  it  ia  just  within  it  2, 
The  invariable  chemical  similarity  of  their  contents  shown 
by  the  reaction  produced  by  the  application  of  water,  ml  of 
sweet  almonds,  iodine^  nlphoric  add,  and  alkalies.  The 
general  contenti  of  the  grain  of  pollen  are  starch,  and  thia 
either  proceeds  unchanged  downwards  throogh  the  pollen- 
tnbe,  or  else  passes  along  after  being  changed  by  a  chemical 
vital  process  into  a  transparent  and  edoorless  finid,  which 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  opaque;  and  is  coagnlabla 
by  the  application  of  alcohol ;  out  of  this,  by  an  organising 
process,  the  cells  are  produced  which  fill  ue  ena  of  tha 
pollen-tube,  extending  in  Ordiis  Morio  far  beyond  the  ovulOf 
and  thns  forming  the  parenchyma  of  the  embryo.  3,  The 
identity  of  the  embryo  and  the  pollen-tnbe  is  niither  sup* 

I  ported  by  the  fact,  tJiat  in  such  plants  as  bear  several  emp 
Woes,  there  is  alwa3rs  precisely  the  same  number  o£pollen- 

!  tubes  present  as  we  find  em^ft^^^leg^^Ogje 
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TImm  Tiewi  of  fichUidffl,  with  liu  eanehirioii  that  the 
pollen-tabe  ihonld  be  n^aided  rather  as  the  lepresentaUvfl 
of  tiie  female  than  of  the  male  in  the  animal  ktogdom,  have 
been  adopted  by  Wydler  of  Berne  and  oUutb. 

On  the  other  hand,  obeervationa  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Mirbel  and  Spacb,  on  another  class  of  plants,  in  which  they 
did  sot  meet  with  the  itmctnre  described  by  Schleiden,  and 
eonaeqnently  they  object  to  the  general  apptication  of  his 
conclusions.  They  examined  the  development  of  the  ovule 
of  the  Zea  M^s  (Common  Maize),  In  this  plant  there  is  no 
tme  embryo-sac,  but  they  found  the  commencement  of  the 
embryo,  which  they  call  the  primary  utricle,  and  which 
Schleiden  described  as  the  result  of  an  involution  of  the  sac, 
tnsting  in  the  cavity  of  the  nucleus.  In  this  plant  also, 
only  one,  and  not  two  membranes,  as  described  by  Schleiden, 
existed  in  the  embryo.  They  also  found  in  other  plants  the 
primary  ntride  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  embrvo-iac,  and 
■t  a  period  anterior  to  the  act  of  imprwnatlon.  They  there- 
fere  eonelnde  that  the  poUm-tnbe  doei  not  become  the 
embiyoy  and  that  no  invidotion  <J  the  anhiyo-uc  takes 
place.  Their  condndona  an  probably  ai  mnch  too  general 
as  those  of  Schleiden. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  in  a  paper  pahlished  in  the  'Linccan 
Transactions,*  gives  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  development  of  the  ovnlom  in  the  genera 
Santalum,  O^ru,  Loranthua,  and  Viscum,  From  his  obser- 
vations on  these  plants,  which  differ  from  those  investigated 
by  Schleiden,  ana  Mirbel  and  SpacJi,  he  has  arrived  at  con- 
clusions somewhat  different  from  those  of  any  of  these 
observers,  and  be  carefully  refrains  &om  drawing  an  inference 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  observed  that  would  apply  to 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  "  The  first  process,"  ha  says, 
"in  the  devdopment  of  the  seed  subsequently  to  the  pene- 
tration or  application  of  the  boyan  fthe  poUea-tube)  to  the 
.embryo-sac  woold,  in  SmUalymt  Ogrr&f  ZoranthUf  an4 
Fitcum,  appear  to  consist  of  the  formation  of  cellular  tissue. 
Thia  may  be  applied^  I  believe,  to  most  if  not  to  all  instances. 
This  cellular  tissue  appears  to  have  two  different  origins ; 
one,  and  this  is  the  earliest  in  development,  being  perhaps 
referable  to  the  embi^o-sac,  while  the  other  appeai-s  directly 
referable  to  the  anterior  ends  of  the  pollen-tubes."  Thus  fiu 
he  agrees  with  Schleiden,  that  the  pollen-tube  penetrates 
into  the  embryonal  sac,  and  that  the  embryo  is  derived  from 
its  intruded  extremity,  his  observations  on  Santalum  and 
ZioratUhut  coufirmiog  this  &ct,  whilst  is  an  exception 

confirmative  of  the  rule.  "But  none  of  my  observations," 
tays  Mr.  Oriffiths, "  have  tended  to  confirm  Schleiden's  idea 
of^  the  inflection  of  the  embryo-iae  before  the  pollen-tube ; 
tad  it  appears  to  me  sofficienUy  obvious,  that  if  such  ware 
the  case  the  cylindrical  bag  (the  primary  utricle  of  Mirbel), 
constituting  the  embryo  in  its  first  stage  of  development, 
would  consist  of  three  membranes  or  layers,  namely,  the 
first,  or  outer,  of  the  ordinary  and  uninflected  membrane  of 
the  sac ;  the  second,  of  its  inflected  portion ;  the  third, 
that  of  the  pollen-tube  itself."  He  also  expresses  his 
conviction  that  the  primordial  oi  primary  utricle  of 
Messrs.  Mirbel  and  Spach  is  the  sac  of  the  embryo, 
which  no  doubt  often  and  perhaps  generally  exists  before 
fecondation. 

Dr.  Oiraud  has  published  a  paper  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  '  Lianaan  Transactions.*  He  made  a  series  of  observa* 
tiotts  upon  the  ovulum  of  the  IVopaolnm  tnajut.  He  con- 
clndea  m>m  his  observations  on  the  TVnxsobM  Mt^ttlj  *'  that 
in  this  plant  the  primary  utricle  and  the  future  embryo 
never  have  any  structural  connection  with  the  extremity  of 
the  pollen-tube  at  thrir  first  origin,  or  at  any  subsequent 

Sriod  of  their  development,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious  from 
e  fact  that  the  pollen-tube  is  never  brought  into  oontaot 
with  the  wnbryo-sac.  As  the  primary  utricle  makes  its 
Sppearanoe  before  impregnation  has  occurred,  it  cannot  be 
possible  that  the  organ  has  ever  formed  the  extremityof  the 

SpUen-tube,  as  ia  believed  by  Schleiden  and  Wydler. 
[oreover,  as  the  primary  utricle  takes  its  origin  wholly 
within  the  embryo->Bac,  and  at  the  earliest  period  of  its 
formation  ia  not  m  contact  with  that  membrane,  it  cannot 
have  been  fonnad  by  the  poUen-tubo  pressing  before  it  a  fold 
of  the  embiTO'aac  in  its  passage  into  the  cavity  of  that 
•truetura,  as  Schleiden  has  maintained." 

In  the  'Annals  of  Natural  History,'  1858,  Professor 
Hetifrey  has  published  a  paper  on  the  Reproductim  of  tiie 
higher  CtyptogatRia  and  Phamrogmiia,  in  which  he  atates 
that  he  l^s  not  been  able  to  obseirTe  tM  penetntion  of  tlM 
poUen-tnbe  into  the  enUnyo^ac* 


We  now  pan  to  tlw  conidvxatum  oi  the  fandion  il 
Reproduction  among^  Animals.  General  R^roduetica 
occurs  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  same  manner  as 
plants,  lliere  ia  a  common  reproduction  of  destroyed  ttttoei 
which  freqaenUy  extends  to  the  production  of  an  entire  limb. 
This  is  seen  amongst  the  Radiata,  especially  the  EcKinodtr- 
mata,  also  amongst  the  Arttculata.  xbe  highest  families  itf 
animals  in  wbi<m  this  kind  of  reproduction  occurs  regularly 
are  the  Reptiles,  in  which  instances  are  recorded  of  legs  no 
tails  being  renewed.  OccasioDal  instances  occur  in  which 
the  limbs  of  higher  animals  are  reproduced.  The  case  of  a 
'Diruah,  in  which  such  renewal  had  taken  place  in  a  le^was 
brought  before  the  British  Association  meeting  at  HuU.  A  cam 
ia  also  related  in  which  an  abnormal  fingw  in  a  human  bong 
having  been  removed,  it  waa  again  reproduced  almoai  aittts;. 

Reproduction  by  divitton  into  two,  or  by  genunation,  tbe 
Fisaiparous  and  Gemmipanna  meUiodi  of  Beprodoctioii, 
occor  to  a  my  eonnderwle  extent  among  the  lower  animala 
These  modes  of  reproduction  do  net  eaaentially  differ,  and 
both  occur  in  the  same  familiea  of  animals.  fHTOU,  &  3: 
FoLYzoA,  S.  S.]  The  individuals  which  ar«  tbua  prodnoad 
by  fission  or  by  gemmation  are  called  2^ids.  Thia  procea 
occurs  in  unlceUular  as  well  as  multicellular  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  single  cells  produced  by  the  diviaton  of  the 
DumidiecB,  the  Diattmaeea,  and  the  Fbrtsos/fM^  are  as  mad 
entitled  to  the  term  Zooids  as  the  mon  complicated  forma  <f 
the  Aeatephee. 

The  true  generative  act  is  performed  in  animals  in  ths 
same  manner  aa  planta  In  order  to  the  raoduction  of  tke 
new  individual  it  is  necessaiy  that  there  aboohl  be  a  wwa 
of  germ  cells  on  the  one  hand  with  n»erm-ceUs  on  the  othat 
We  shall  not  here  attraipt  to  desoabe  the  variona  fonna  d 
organs  in  tike  aoimd  kugdmn  in  which  these  spanB-eelli 
and  germ-cells  oceu.  T^ey  are  described  in  considenMs 
detau  in  this  wd^  nnder  the  head  of  the  fiunilies,  and  eome 
times  of  the  genua  and  species  of  the  various  auimali 
described.  We  shall  however  describe  generally  the  nature 
of  these  cells.  The  germ-cells  and  sperm-cells  in  animals 
are  usually  produced  from  tissues  and  organs  that  are  strae- 
turally  different,  but  as  in  plants  these  oif  ans  may  be  placed 
on  different  individuals,  or  on  the  same.  When  the  two  sets 
of  celts  are  found  on  the  same  individual,  or  looid,  they  arc 
aaid  to  be  Hermaphrodite  ;  but  if  theae  cells  are  found  oa 
different  individuals  they  are  said  to  he  Monosexual.  The 
tenn  hermaphrodite  is  also  applied  to  plants ;  but  when 
their  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  are  placed  on  different 
flowers,  aa  happens  sometimes  in  the  PAtmmigaMiaf  ihej 
ate  allied  MmMadoas  and  OtiMiouB. 

The  sperm-cells  in  the  animal  kingdom  tssnme  a  msit 
definite  form  than  those  of  the  v^getwle  Idnisdom.  In  the 
higher  OypUtffaaia,  where  they  assume  the  form  of  sdf- 
moving  filaments,  they  most  closely  resemble  those  <tf  the 
animal  kingdom.  These  filaments  are  formed  in  the  interior 
of  cells,  from  which  they  escape  by  bursting.   They  oanally 

S resent  an  elongated  fiUmentous  appearance,  with  a  slight 
ilatation  at  one  extremity.  At  one  time  they  were  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  animalcule,  and  called  *  spermatic  animaicole^' 
and  were  supposed  to  have  an  interior  organisation.  This  is 
not  the  case,  and  they  have  no  more  claim  to  be  r^arded  as 
animalcules  than  moveable  blood-disck  or  ciliated  epithelium- 
scales.  The  movements  performed  by  these  bodies  are  ia 
many  instances  due  to  the  presence  of  cilia,  which  are  found 
upon  their  sur&ce.  The  movementa  of  sndi  filaments  wookl 
vary  according  to  the  disposition  ct  the  eilia.  In  other  cases 
the  movement  seems  due  to  molecular  activify.  The  object 
is  very  obviously  to  bring  the  spermatozoon,  as  these  sper^ 
matio  filaments  have  been  called,  into  contact  with  the  germ- 
i»tl.  These  movements  soon  cease  after  the  fiUmrats  have 
been  removed  from  the  matrix  in  which  they  have  bean 
formed.  Some  agents  npidly  destroy  these  movementi. 
whilst  others  renew  them  after  they  have  apparently  ceased. 
This  subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Kolliker,  aad 
the  results  which  he  has  amved  at  in  r^^d  to  tlia  move- 
ments observed  in  the  spermatic  fiUmenta  of  MvmaUa,  wn 
embraoed  in  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  In  the  spermatic  fluid,  taken  from  the  epidermis  and 
vas  deferens,  motile  spwmatio  filaments  exiat  in  very  great 
Sundance.  « 

a.  In  water  and  aqueoua  solutions  of  all  innocnona  indif- 
fsrent  anhstanoea  and  salts,  the  motioa  ol  the  filameate  osawh 
and  they  form  loops. 

8.  These  fibments,  thua  furnished  with  loop^  an  not 
daad,  u  has  hitherto  b^ten  |^i^i^x^M>efy4i<|K.  w  ft* 
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etminry,  tlwy  mive  tHmaMtAy  maa  the  sdwKnimt  tddio 
tion  of  coaosntnted  ■olauou  of  tamocnotti  indidnait  nb- 
•taiuM  (iagUj  albniMD,  nmX      of  hUb. 

4.  In  ail  Hiinul  finidi,  vhe>  MondaaUy  c(nWMitntod| 
or  UsUt  nllu,  wUoh  an  not  too  aorid  nor  too  alkaline,  not 
too  TisouL  the  motioni  9S  the  gparmatie  filamenta  are  joam^ 
paired ;  thia  la  the  eaae,  for  iiutaiiee,  in  blood,  Ijnaph,  alkar- 
Une  or  neotnl  orine,  alkaline  milk,  thin  nuoiu,  taick  bile, 
the  Titreons  hunooit— bat  not  in  Baliva,  acid  or  itrOnBly 
ammoniacal  urine,  add  milk  or  mneu,  the  oattric  juice,  thin 
bile,  and  thick  mocaa.  When  the  proper  degne  of  concen- 
tration of  the  latter  aoids  is  ancceMfaily  ettained,  and  their 
reaction  is  rendered  neutral,  they  are  innoeaona. 

fi.  In  all  Bolationi  of  indifferent  oiganio  aabftancei  mode- 
rately concentrated,  the  filamenta  move  with  perfect  fudlitj 
— thus  in  all  kinda  of  aymp,  in  albumen,  nrea,  glycerin, 
aalicin,  amygdalin.  More  ooneentrated  aolntions  of  tnwe  mb- 
atanoea  caaae  the  motion  to  eeaa^  bnt  it  is  Mttorod  vpon 
their  sobaeqaent  dilation  with  water.  Too  dUnto  lolBtuiii 
■fit  in  the  aame  w«t  ta  water  (vide  I  and  3). 

&  Oertain  aolntions,  u  tluiy  are  termed,  of  indiffnent 
Mganie  sn1»taiic«a  aet  like  water,  however  mnch  they  may 
bo  concentrated,  andk  as  solntiona  of  gam  arabie,  vegetable 
mnens  (jgam  tragacanth,  mncilage  of  qeittoe-seedi),  and  of 
dextrin.  Ccmoentrated  aolntions  at  other  sabsttaofls,  in  this 
case  also,  restore  the  motions. 

7.  Many  organic  sabstonces  cause  the  moUons  of  the  fila- 
ments to  cease,  owing  to  their  chemical  action  upon  them, 
inch  as  alcohol,  creaaote,  tannin,  and  ether ;  others  oVing  to 
their  mechanical  efiecta,  as  most  oils.  Narcotics,  in  certun 
degrees  <k  concentration,  are  not  injorions. 

8.  Metallie  salts  are  injurious,  even  in  extremely  dilate 
aolntions ;  snch,  for  instance,  as  a  Mlntion  containing 
l-10,OOOth  of  corroaive  eablimate. 

9.  Uost  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are  innoenons  in 
oertain  degrees  of  coneentrstlon,  which  in  some  isgmterand 
in  some  less ;  so  little  hnrtfal,  in  Ihc^  are  they,  that  the  fiU- 
ments  may  be  kept  aUve  in  them  for  nom  one  to  fimr  hotin. 
Among  tlMse  may  be  enumerated  solotions  of  eommon  salt ; 
ehloxlde  of  potusiam ;  sal  ammoniac ;  nitrate  oS  soda ;  nitrate 
of  potass,  containing  1  part  to  100;  moreover,  solctions  con- 
taining from  5  to  10  parts  in  100  of  phosphate  of  soda ;  sal- 

5 hate  of  soda ;  sQlpnate  of  masnesia ;  chloride  <d  bariam. 
.8  regards  some  of  theie  salta,  uie  fact  had  been  prerioasly 
noticed  by  older  writers,  and  more  recently  by  Quatrefages, 
Newport,  and  Ankermann.  Solotions  nndaly  dUated  have 
the  same  effect  as  water,  and  caose  ,the  formation  of  loops, 
bnt  the  filaments  are  revived  apon  the  addition  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  same  salta  and  of  indifferent  sabstances 
(sogar,  nrea,  fee.}*  Stronger  saline  eolations  than  are  required, 
also  interfere  with  the  motions ;  bat,  in  thia  case  likewise, 
the  fUunents  are  oapable  of  revival  apon  tiie  addition  of 
water.  These  salts  can  scarcely  be  regarded  properly  as 
nrivifleis,  aa  was  asserted  not  long  since  by  Houscttott  and 
Biechetti,  for  filaments  which  have  become  qnieseent  in  in- 
^ttfferent  inbstances.  as  aogar,  for  iostaoce,  are  not  revirifled 
again  by  them  ;  and  their  action  is  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  real  excitants— the  caustic  alkalies.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  their  infloence  is  very  favonrable,  and  that  (bnt 
perhaps  owing  only  to  their  rapid  diffoxion  in  the  water)  uiey 
nroduce  motion  in  a  seminal  mass  mora  rapidly  than  other 
less  diffasible  sobatancea,  snch  aa  sagar  and  albamen;  on 
vhich  account  the  above-named  aathon  ascribe  revivifying 
properties  to  them— a  tact  which,  before  them,  had  been  made 
known,  as  regards  common  salt,  by  Qoatrefagesj  and  by 
Newport,  lor  carbonate  of  soda  ana  potass ;  which  latter 
aalts,  moreover,  in  certain  ezperimenta,  caused  the  motion  to 
cease  in  lO'  or  lA*,  almost  like  the  eavstio  alkalies^ 

10.  Adds,  even  in  veiy  small  quantity,  are  injurious  j  such 
as  hydrochloric  acid^  in  the  proportion  of  l-7000th. 

11.  Canatie  alkalies  (soda,  potass  and  ammonia,  not  lime 
and  barytes),  in  all  degrees  of  concentration,  from  l-31th 
to  6-lOth  are  special  excitants  of  the  spermatic  fitunents. 
Whether  the  latter  have  become  quiescent  spontaneously,  aa  in 
old  sperm -Said,  or  have  ceased  to  move  in  indifferent  aolutiona, 
the  above  substances  recal  the  most  active  movements  which 
are  not  distingaishable  from  the  vital  fiat  these  motions 
cease  after  two  or  three  minutes,  and  from  this  quiescence 
the  filaments  cannot  be  roused  by  any  means.  When  mixed 
with  indifferent  substances  in  small  proportions  (from 
I-lOOOth  to  1-fiOOth),  as,  for  instance,  in  syrnp,  tiie  canstie 
alkalies  afford  ameaas  I^^iidi  the  motions  of^tMspanuitie 
filaioeats  mqr  be  nu^tained  for  a  long  tine. 


18.  The  ■pem-Oaid  dried  in  indifferent  mbstanees,  and  in 
saline  stdutioniL  may,  in  certain  cases,  have  iu  motion  restored 
If  dilation  with  the  same  floid,  or  irith  water. 

The  cells  which  give  origin  to  the  apvtnatte  filnnents  aitt 
found  upon  the  sorfim  of  the  onaoi  which  secrete  then. 
At  first  they  are  not  to  be  distingatshed  fnua  otdinary  eintho- 
lial  oella,  bat  they  increase  in  size,  and  at  last  present  a  cor- 
pUBcle  (seminal  corpuscle)  in  their  interior.  These  cat- 
puacles  are  filled  with  gnnular  matter,  vrhich  is  gradually 
converted  into  the  apermado  filament^  wmob  is  at  ffrst  coiled 
up,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  inner  saiface  of  the  wall  of 
the  corpuscle.  The  spermatic  filaments  nsoaliy  present  them- 
selves m  clusters,  which  arises  from  thdr  tendency  when  set 
free  from  their  cells  to  arrange  themselves  in  this  manner. 

The  rise  of  the  spermatic  filaments  varies.  In  hnman 
beings  they  are  from  I-0OOth  to  l-600th  of  an  inch  in  leogth. 
The  head  is  about  1-OOOOth  to  1-eOUOth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
toabonthalf  as  wide. 

la  the  lunalas  of  most  animals  it  is  not  difilcult  to  find  a 
laigeodLvhichisealledan  onmor^.  If  tins  ovnmbo 
examined  in  the  MammaUa,  ft  will  be  frand  to  present  a 
vesicle,  which  is  called  the  germinal  vesiole,  mA  this 
vesicle  presents  a  spot,  called  Uie  germinal  spot.  There  lesmt- 
to  be  Ijttle  doubt  that  this  Teside  is  truly  the  germ-cdl. 
In  the  MammaUa  the  ova  an  frond  in  an  oigan  called 
the  ovaiT, 

"  If  the  siraetnre  and  formation  of  Uie  bvman  ovary  be 
examined  at  any  period  between  early  iitfimcy  and  advanced 
age,  but  especially  daring  that  period  of  life  in  which  the 
power  of  conception  exists,  it  wiA  be  found  to  contain,  on  an 
average,  from  fifteen  to  twen^  small  vesicles  ormembranoas 
sacs  of  Tarions  sizes :  thoe  have  been  already  alluded  to  as 
the  follicles  or  vesicles  of  De  Oraaf,  the  anatomist  who  first 
accurately  described  them.  At  ueir  first  formation,  the 
Graafian  vesicles  are  small,  and  deeply-seated  in  the  substance 
of  the  ovaiT  t  bnt  as  they  increase  m  dze,  they  make  their 
way  towards  the  ior&ee ;  and  when  mature  they  form  little 
pnnninenees  on  the  exterior  of  the  oraiy,  oovered  only  by 
the  peritoneum.  £ach  follicle  is  formed  with  an  extemd 
membranoos  envelope  composed  of  fine  fibro-celtular  tissae, 
and  connected  with  the  surrounding  stroma  of  the  ovaiy  by 
networks  of  blood-vessels.  This  envelope  or  tonic  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  a  kind  of  epithelium 
or  internal  tunic,  and  named  membrana  granulosa.  The 
cavity  of  the  follicle  is  filled  with  an  albuminous  fiuid,  in 
which  microscopic  granules  float ;  and  it  contains  also  the 
ovam  or  ovnlc.  The  ovum  la  a  minute  spherical  body  sita- 
ated,  in  immature  follicles,  near  their  centre ;  but  in  those 
nearer  maturity,  in  contact  with  the  membrana  granulosa,  at 
that  part  of  ue  follicle  which  forms  a  prominence  on  the 
sar&M  of  the  ovaiy.  The  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa 
an  at  that  pdnt  more  numeroos  than  elsewhere,  and  are 
heaped  annmd  the  omm,  forming  a  kind  of  granalsr  zonei, 
the  discus  proligenuL 

"  In  order  to  examine  an  ovnm>  one  of  the  Oraaflan  vedcle^ 
it  mattera  not  whether  it  be  of  small  size  or  arrived  at 
matnrityj  should  be  pricked,  and  the  contained  fiaid  received 
upon  a  piece  of  class.  The  ovum  then,  being  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  flaia  bv  means  of  a  simple  lens,  may  be  further 
examined  with  higner  microscopic  powers.  Owing  to  itt 
^obular  form,  however,  its  strocture  cannot  be  seen  until  it 
IS  snbjected  to  gentle  poiessare, 

"  Tne  hnman  ovum  is  extremely  small,  measaring,  accord- 
ing to  Biachoff,  from  l-240th  to  l-120th  of  an  inch.  Its 
external  investment  is  a  transparent  membrane,  aboat 
l-2S00th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  nnder  the  micro> 
scope,  appeara  aa  a  br^ht  ring,  boonded  extemallv  and  in- 
ternally by  a  dark  outhne :  it  u  called  the  zonapdlndda*  or 
vitelline  membrane,  and  corresponds  with  the  chorion  of 
the  impregnated  ovum.  It  adheres  eztentally  to  the  hea^ 
of  cells  constitnting  the  discus  proligerus. 

"  Within  this  transparent  investment,  or  zona  pellucida, 
and  naually  in  close  contact  with  it,  llesuie  yelk,  or  vitellus, 
wbich  is  composed  of  granules  and  globules  of  various  sizes, 
imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  fiuid  substance.  The  smaller 
granules,  which  are  the  more  numerous,  resemble  in  their 
appearance,  as  well  as  their  constant  motion,  pigment 
granules.  The  larger  granules,  or  globules,  wnidi  have 
the  aspect  of  fat  giobnles,  are  in  greatest  number  at  the 
periphery  of  the  yelk.  The  nnmber  of  the  granules  is, 
according  to  BiscKoff,  greatest  in  the  ova  of  carnivoioas 
animals^  2a  the  human  omm  their  qnantitTj^compantival/ 
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"  The  tabstaDCfl  that  combines  Uie  elobnles  and  gimnnles 
of  the  yelk  ii  in  many  animala  qaite  fioid.  The  yelk  then 
completely  fills  the  oMtf  nit  the  zima  pellncida,  and  escapes 
in  a  liquid  Uam  when  that  mmilaBne  ii  rnptored :  bat  in 
ova  of  the  haman  tuMeet,  wiA  some  animals,  the  yelk  is 
mneh  more  consistent,  and  sometimes  escapes  as  a  solid 
^lobnlar  mass  vhen  the  zona  pellncida  is  torn.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Bischoff,  solely  oring  to  this  firm  consistence  of  the 
yelk  that  it  in  in  any  cases  preserves  its  form  when  a  watery 
naid  passes  by  imbibition  throndi  the  zona  pellucida,  and 
that  an  interni  is  then  apparent  between  the  yelk  and  that 
membivw.  From  the  appeanneei  resulting  from  the  action 
of  water  on  the  omm,  ana  fnm.  other  circnmstances,  it  has 
beon  thonght  that  the  maai  oompoung  the  yelk  is  soironnded 
by  another  membrane  within  the  zona  pellncida,  bnt  the 
evidence  for  such  a  view  is  not  satisbctory. 

'[  In  the  snbstanee  of  the  yelk  is  imbedded  the  germinal 
Teiicle,  or  vesicula  germinativa.  This  vesicle  is  of  greatest 
nUtive  nze  in  the  smallest  ova,  and  is  in  them  snrrosnded 
closely  by  the  relk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  it  lies. 
During  the  development  of  the  ovnm  the  germinal  vesicle 
increases  in  size  mach  less  rapidly  than  the  yelk,  and  comes 
to  be  placed  nearer  to  its  sar&ee.  In  a  matnre  ovnm  of 
the  rabbit  it  is  abont  one-sixtieth  of  a  line  in  diameter 
(Bischoff ) :  its  size  in  the  human  ovnm  has  not  yet  been 
aseeriained,  owing  to  the  difficolhr  of  isolating  it.  It  coo- 
risU  of  a  fine  trannaront  stnietnreleBsmambtaiw,  ctottaining 
a  clear  watery  flnia»  in  which  an  aometimes  a  few  nannies. 

"  At  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesicls 
which  is  nearest  to  the  periphery  of  the  yelk  is  ntoated  the 
germinal  spot,  a  finely- grannlated  snbstanee,  of  a  yellowish 
colonr,  strongly  refiractine  the  rays  of  light,  and  measaring, 
in  the  Mammalia  generdW,  from  l-3600ih  to  l-8400th  of 
an  inch  (Wagner)."  (^kei  and  Paget,  'Haadbo(^  of 
Physiology.^ 

The  act  of  fecondation  is  efiFlBcted  in  the  same  manner  in 
animals  as  in  plants,  that  is,  bv  the  contact  of  the  sperm- 
cells  with  the  germ-oells.  Mach  discassion  has  taken  place 
as  to  how  this  occurs,  but  the  following  acconnt  may  be 
regarded  as  embracing  the  facts  most  generally  accepted 
As  the  germinal  vesicle  becomea  fitted  for  fecnndation,  it 
loses  ita  paJlaeid  eharaetar,  arising  frun  the  development  of 
a  largo  nnnbn  of  cells  in  its  iideiior.  It  ia  at  this  period 
that  the*  spermatic  filaments,  eomiiu  in  contact  with  pro- 
duce that  tendenqr  togrowth  wbioh  resolts  m  the  fonnation 
of  the  new  being.  Ihe  nature  of  this  contact  has  been  a 
qneition.  Mr.  Newport,  however,  in  a  series  of  very  care- 
fally-ctrndncted  experiments  apon  the  Am^ibia,  comes  to 
the  condnsion  that  the  spermatic  filament  penetrates  the 
vitelline  membrane,  and  comM  directly  in  contact  with  the 
gnminal  vesicle.  There  is  no  spedal  foramen  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  spermatic  filaments,  but  they  pierce  throiuh 
this  membrane,  and  may  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  yeuc 
Ifr.  Newport  fonnd  that  a  sin^^e  spermatozoon  did  not  pio- 
dne*  fttandation,  bnt  that  the  penetiatiiai  of  smral  were 
noniiad  for  this  narpose. 

In  the  hnman  mnale  the  ova  an  broodit  from  the  ovaries 
along  the  FalloinaQ  tnbe  into  an  ragan  culed  the  nteroi.  It 
grows  rapidly  after  reaching  the  ntems  ;  it  at  fint  eonrists 
of  two  sacs,  one  inclosing  the  other, and  the  inner  containing 
a  liquid.  When  it  is  about  half  a  line  in  diameter  a  new 
element  becomes  visible  in  it;  a  round,  opaque,  grannlar  disc 
is  seen,  with  a  dark  spot  in  its  centre,  upon  the  suifsce  of 
the  internal  globule  or  sac.  This  spot,  which  is  seen  either 
on  or  throngh  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ovomf  corresponds 
with  the  cicatricnU  of  the  «».  and  is  the  first  mdiment  <rf 
the  foBtns. 

hirda  the  cicatricnl^  or  germ-spot,  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  yolk :  soon  after  the  commencemeat  of  incubation  it 
«P"<1»  iepaiates  into  two  layers  j  the  outer  ia  called 
by  Pander  the  serous  layer,  and  mibsequently  fomu  the 
osHOos,  nervous,  mnscnlar,  aud  tegnmentazr  i^stems  of  the 
body ;  the  inner,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  yoU^  is  called 
the  mucous,  which  (together  with  a  third  devetoped  between 
the  two  others,  and  named  the  vascular  layer)  appean  to  give 
rise,  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  to  Uie  intestinal, 
respiratory,  vascular,  and  glandular  systems.  The  mucous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  gradually  expands  over  the 
yolk,  till  it  nearly  incloses  it  in  a  sac,  which  towards  the 
body  of  the  chick  contracls  into  an  oblong  canal,  which 
nttends  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo,  and  becomes  the 
fnton  alimentary  tube.  The  sac  containing  the  yolk,  and 
eomnutticating  with  the  intestines,  U  called  the  intesUnal 


vemde,  or  yolk-bac,  and  towards  the  close  of  incobataoii  is 
drawn  into  the  belh;  of  the  chick,  and  its  contents  are  used 
as  nourishment.  The  lower  end  of  the  alimentary  canal 
(the  cloaca  of  birds)  shoots  out  into  a  sac  which  ia  termed 
the  allantols,  or  allantold  membrane.  After  a  time  arteries 
and  veins  are  seen  ramifjring  upon  this  site,  which  protrndes 
more  and  more  out  of  the  body  of  the  chick,  till  at  length  it 
forms  a  doable  bag,  laid  imm^iately  under  the  membrao*  of 
the  sheU.  On  tbia  sac  the  blood-vessels  are  so  distributed 
that  their  contents  are  influenced  by  the  atmorohere  throagb 
the  porous  ^-shell  and  its  membrane,  and  thus  a  tnie 
resurato^  onan  i*  established. 

The  original  stmetura  of  the  ovum,  and  tiw  early  develop- 
ment of  ue  embiyo,  in  Mammtdia^  sppm  to  be  zoaeh  tat 
same  as  in  the  egg  of  a  bird ;  though  then  are  snnB  dmae- 
teristic  difierences.  When  a  human  ovum  of  any  niagnitrnfri 
is  examined,  the  embryo  is  seen  suspended  in  a  loose 
filled  with  fluid,  called  the  amnios,  which  ia  a  shut  aac :  tlui 
SBC  is  the  outermost  product  of  the  serous  layer  of  the 
germinal  membrane;  for  its  formation  a  membrane  is  re- 
flected from  the  sides  and  extremities  of  the  embryo  (the 
reflection,  according  to  Valpean,  not  commendng  bef<Ke  the 
twelfth  day),  so  aa  to  inclose  a  space  behind  it.  As  the  walls 
of  the  trunk  close  in  front,  the  circle  at  which  the  amnios  ii 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  gradually  contracts,  till 
at  lengUi  it  is  limited  to  Uie  edge  of  the  umbilical  tmuojof;; 
it  tlwn  inrcitB  the  umbilical  eordj  and  spreads  oat  nom  its 
placental  extremity  into  an  am^  asc  filled  with  fliiid,ii 
which  the  faetus  fluuU.  The  mncou  Iay«r  of  the  genniad 
membrane  in  Mammalia  is  supposed  from  aoalcgy  to  finm  a 
sac,  as  in  birds,  cootaining  a  yolk,  or  sabstsnce  aubanvient 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  in  its  early  stage.  Whether 
this  view  of  its  fotmation  and  use  be  correct  or  not  only  reits 
on  analogy ;  but  in  the  nrly  part  of  gestation  a  nnall  sac  or 
bladder,  which  from  its  being  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid  has 
been  called  the  vesicnla  alba,  may  be  found  on  the  placents^ 
at  or  near  the  extremity  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  exterior 
to  the  amnios ;  from  tliis  sac  a  fine  tube  ma^  be  traced  aloi^ 
the  cord  to  the  navel,  and  in  some  animals  it  has  been  seen 
communicating  with  the  intestinal  canal.  This  tube  becomes 
obliterated  so  early  (Valpeau  says  in  the  sixth  week  of 
tation)  that  its  communication  with  the  intestine*  was  bag 
undetected,  though  the  sac  was  known  to  the  older  anato- 
mists. The  intestinal  vende  finally  diffsn  in  MimmaBa 
and  birda  in  this  dreumstance,  that  in  the  Imner  it  is  not 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  fcetui^  but  remains  without 
between  the  membranes,  and  mdaally  wasting  becomes 
obliterated  by  the  third  month.  The  duct  of  the  "m^ih'fsl 
veside  is  accompanied  along  the  cord  by  an  artery  and  vdn, 
which  are  called  the  ompbuo-mesenteric  vessels  ;  the  artery 
eonuQunicates  with  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the  vein 
with  the  vena  portse.  The  allantoTs  exists  in  all  mammals  as 
well  as  in  birds,  though  ita  use  in  the  former,  which  an 
famished  with  a  placenta,  is  not  obvious.  In  some  am'maT^, 
as  in  man,  it  becomes  obliterated  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
soon  as  the  sixth  week,  but  in  others,  as  the  Camtvoroj  Ac, 
it  attains  a  large  sii^  ud  continues  during  the  whole  period 
of  fatal  existence.  In  ManMoUo  it  eommnnieatea  with 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remains  of  the  duct  bj 
which  it  ia  connected  ia  denominated  the  urachos.  The 
channd  of  communication  between  the  allantoTe  and  tha 
bladder,  or  cloaca  (in  birds),  at  first  is  short,  so  that  the  sac 
lies  directly  against  the  body  of  the  embiyo,  but  it  aft^wards 
becomea  elongated,  like  the  cotresponung  duct  of  the 
umbilical  venicle. 

In  man,  after  impr^ination  has  taken  place,  a  apongf 
membrane  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  by 
an  exudation  of  lymph.  This  membrane,  called  decidaa, 
lines  the  whole  of  the  uterus  before  the  descent  of  the 
ovum;  bnt  when  this  passes  down  through  the  Fallopian 
tnbe  it  gradually  pushes  the  deciduous  membrane  l>eIore  it, 
inverting  one  portion  of  it  which  surrounds  the  ovum,  ana 
is  called  the  deddua  reflaca;-this  grows  with  the  ovum  tiU 
it  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  comes  in  contact  vi& 
the  other  portion  called  the  deddua  vera,  lining  the  mils  «f 
the  uterus. 

The  point  at  which  the  deddua  is  reflected  upon  the  ovum 
is  where  the  placenta  is  fixed  to  the  nterus.  The  ovum  hsi 
two  proper  membranea,  the  amnios,  which  we  have  described, 
internally,  and  an  outer  membrane,  which  is  called  the 
chorion ;  this  latter  membrane  in  man,  during  the  first  two 
months  of  m^inaney,  has  a  sluAgy  external  surface,  beiug 
covered  with  vascular  villi,  wbichlwcome  united  vnth  the 
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niMiibnu  deddaa,  which  ia  alao  thick  and  vascnlar.  Thia 
thickening  and  vascnlaritj  of  both  these  membranes  gradu- 
ally dimiQisheSf  and  becomes  concentrated  on  one  part, 
usually  towards  the  fundos  of  the  ntems;  this  thickened 
part  19  called  the  pUcenta.  Ia  ruminating  animals,  the 
thickening  and  vascalarity  of  the  chorion  is  confined  to  a 
number  of  orenlar  and  Bpoogy  elevations  varring  in  nnmber 
from  thirty  to  one  hnnored^  which  are  caUed  cotyledons. 
Theee  TaKoIar  proceaies  dip  in  between  corresponding  pro- 
ceSNs  attadied  to  the  nteros  of  the  mother,  w^cb  are  called 
maternal  cotyledons^  the  surface  of  which  is  supplied  with 
nnmerons  vessels  derived  from  the  uterine  arteries  and  veins. 
Th«  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  large  vascular  snr- 
&ce  of  the  maternal  system  is  applied  to  an  equally  extensive 
one  of  the  foetus,  and  though  there  is  no  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  arteries  and  veins,  we  must  suppose  that 
nourishment  is  imbibed  from  the  vessels  of  the  mother  by 
tb<»e  of  the  foetus  through  the  fine  intervening  membranes 
hj  which  they  are  separated.  In  man  the  rdation  between 
the  maternal  and  foetal  systems  is  not  so  clearly  understood 
as  in  tbe^  preceding  instance.  In  the  human  subject  the 
placenta  is  a  epongy  vascular  mass  like  a  cake,  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  about  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  two  or  three  tines  at  the  cireumforence.  It  adhexes  br 
one  sorftce  to  the  ntems,  and  by  the  other  is  conoeeted  with 
the  fcetoB  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  uterine 
surface  is  lobulated,  and  is  connected  with  the  uterus  by 
blood-vessels.  The  foetal  surface  is  covered  by  the  chorion 
and  amnios,  and  presents  the  nullifications  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  which  consist  of  two  arteries  and  a  vein.  The 
Tsdicles  of  these  vessels  communicate  with  each  other,  hut 
no  communication  has  ever  been  shown  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  utero-placentine  vessels ;  for  if  we  inject  from 
the  umbilical  arteries  we  find  that  the  placenta  ia  rendered 
tnrgid,  and  that  vessels  are  found  filled  in  every  part  of  it, 
but  between  their  ramifications  there  will  remain  an  unin- 
fected substance,  and  the  uterine  surface  will  not  be  injected, 
for  the  foetal  vessels  do  not  pass  all  the  way  to  that  surface. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  inject  frran  the  uterine  vessels,  the 
placenta;  will  be  rendered  tmgid,  but  nothiog  passes  into  the 
rental  vessels.  From  this  circamstance  it  is  concluded  that 
the  placenta  consists  uniformly  of  two  portions :  the  one  is 
fnmished  by  the  deciduous  coat  of  the  uterus,  the  other  by 
the  vessels  of  the  chorion,  and  these  two  portions  may, 
during  the  first  three  months,  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  maceration.  The  structure  of  the  fcetal  portion,  so  far  as 
can  be  made  out,  appears  to  be  similar  to  tnat  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  the  artery  terminating  in  the  vein.  But  the 
maternal  portion  is  somewhat  different ;  there  is  not  a  direct 
communication,  but  the  arteries,  as  Mr.  Hanter  thought,  seem 
to  terminate  in  irr^Iar  cells,  and  the  veins  appeai-  to  com- 
mence with  open  mouths  from  these  cells,  for  by  throwing 
wax  in  the  uterine  arteries  we  fill  the  cells,  and  frequently 
inject  the  uterine  veins  alao. 

It  has  always  been  considered  donbtfol  whether  the  pla- 
cental cells  «S  Hunter  were  real  or  artificial,  being,  in  the 
lifter  case,  produced  by  extravasation  of  the  injection ;  and 
recent  researches  have  confinned  this  doubt,  but  without 
throwing  any  satisfactory  light  on  this  very  OMCure  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  placenta  we  may  infer  that  it 
is  very  similar  in  man  to  what  it  is  in  ruminating  and  other 
animals ;  it  most  probably  serves  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  analogous  to  that  which  the  blood  of  the 
adult  undergoes  in  the  lungs  ;  and,  from  considering  that  the 
foetus  itself  cannot  create  teaterius  for  its  own  growth  and 
support,  we  may  further  infer  that  the  placenta  is  the  source 
of  nutrition  also. 

The  navel-string,  or  umbilical  cord,  which  connects  the 
child  to  ihe  mother,  ii  composed  of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
two  umbilical  aiteriei  twisted  loKether,  and  snttonnded  by  a 
gelatinous  substance  and  the  reflections  of  the  chorion  and 
MDnioe}  it  also  contains  the  urachus,  and  the  remains  of  the 
duet  of  the  vesicnla  alba  and  omp'ialo-mesenteric  veaaela. 
It  is  visible  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  sixth  week  as  a 
short  and  straight  cord ;  at  birth  the  length  of  it  is,  on  an 
average,  about  two  feet.  The  outer  tunic  of  the  cord,  the 
amnios,  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis,  or  cuticle  of  the 
foetus  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  chorion, 
-which  is  also  reflected  on  the  navel-string,  is  continued  into 
the  dermis,  or  true  skin  of  the  foetus. 

The  following  is  Valentin's  account  of  the  development  of 
the  priocipal  organs  of  the  human  embryo. 

**  The  primitive  streak  or  groove  ia  the  first  indicatioi 


the  future  embryo,  It  consists  of  a  very  small  longitadiaal 
groove  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  serous 
lamina.  It  soon  after  enlarges,  while  its  two  mniyins  aie 
raised  to  form  the  lamiuse  doivales.  They  grow  over  towarda 
each  other,  meet  in  a  longitudinal  sntnre,  and  thus  inclose  a 
cavity,  the  primitive  tube.  Anteriorly  this  tube  dilates  into 
several  vesicles,  which  He  behind  each  other,  and  ia  which  is 
deposited  the  cerebral  substance.  The  spinal  cord  is  hud 
doTO  in  its  rwnaiDing  cylindrical  pcgtiwi.  The  sevecal  parts 
of  the  brain  of  the  human  embiyo  giadoally  pass  throodi 
numerous  transitional  forms,  which  coize^pond  with  their 
permanent  conditions  in  various  of  the  lower  npiTFialf, 

"  A  dense  cord,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  is  early  deporited 
beneath  almost  the  whole  length  of  thia  primitive  tube.  At 
the  same  time,  square  spots  are  observed  on  either  side,  sym- 
metrically arranged  in  pairs.  Each  two  corresponding 
squares  subsequently  grow  towards  each  oUier,  to  construct 
the  body  of  a  vertebra.  In  doing  this,  they  include  between 
them  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and 
gradually  altogether  displace  it.  In  Mammalia  and  birds, 
the  remaining  portions  of  this  structure  subsequently 
disappear. 

**  The  vertebral  arches  commence  as  -  dense  curved  pain  of 
streak* ;  each  of  which  unitosiai  thtf  one  hand  with  the  bo^ 
of  the  vertabne,  and  on  the  other  with  it«  opposite  fsllew. 
Hie  various  processes  of  the  vertebra  are  only  added 

subsequently. 

"The  first  rudiment  of  the  'skull  is  formed  by  a  mem- 
branous capsule,  which  gradually  merges  into  a  special  carti^ 
laginoua  covering,  called  the  primordial  skuU.  Some  nor- 
Uons  of  the  latter  are  ossified  immediately  afterwards,  wtiile 
others  disappear  after  new  pieces  of  bone  have  been  opposed 
to  them. 

"  The  blastema  adjoining  the  interior  surface  of  the  skuU 
produces  a  sories  of  pairs  of  processes,  which  finally  give  rise 
to  the  chief  structures  of  the  face  and  neck.  Those  which 
lie  between  the  future  mouth  and  the  chest  are  called  the 
branchial  or  visceral  processes;  and  the  fissures  which 
remain  between  them,  the  Inanchial  fissures.  Their  form 
and  relations  to  the  vascular  tmnlus  which  supply  them  some* 
what  resemble  the  tvpe  met  vrith  in  the  gUu  or  brauohial 
respiratory  o^ans  oi  the  fish. 

"  The  margins  of  the  central  portion  of  the  eerous  lamiiu 
are  gradually  involuted,  so  as  to  form  the  walls  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities.  But  as  they  only  subsequently  meet 
in  the  inferior  median  line  of  the  embryo  (whiob  we  are 
snpposinr  to  be  horizontal),  there  remains  at  first  a  long 
fissure,  urongh  which  are  protruded  the  heart,  a  laige  per* 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  allantols.  This  a^rtoro 
afterwards  closes  in  the  re^on  of  the  thorax,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  finally  disappears,  leaving  no  relio 
save  the  navel.  The  ribs  commence  as  dense  strua,  which 
first  become  cartilaginous,  and  are  then  osnfied.  The  several 
pieces  of  the  sternum  are  developed  hy  a  similar  i«oceiB. 

"  The  extremities  are  at  first  alti^ether  abauit.  They 
subse^nentiy  sprout  in  the  form  of  sinall  stumps.  Each  of 
these  18  first  dtrided  into  an  internal  segment  which  pertuu 
to  the  trunk,  and  .corresponds  to  the  thigh  or  upper  arm,  and 
a  free  terminal  plate  which  is  developed  into  the  hand  cht 
foot  The  fore  arm  and  leg  are  only  formed  subsequentiy. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are' at  &st  united  bv  a  kind  of  vreb,  so 
as  to  resemble  fins.  This  membrane  begins  to  disappear 
from  without  inwards. 

"  The  eye  at  first  forms  a  hollow  vesicle,  which  is  con- 
nected with  thfi  brain  by  a  tubular  handle,  the  future  optic 
nerve.  The  retina  is  produced  from  a  deposit  which  resem- 
bles that  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  the  veneles  of  the 
brain.  The  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreous  htuuonr,  and  the 
iris,  are  only  developed  subsequently.  A  special  vascular 
tnuic,  the  capsulo-papillary  sac,  snnounda  the  lens  of  the 
early  embryo.  Its  anterior  segment  then  forms  the  papillary 
membrane,  a  vascular  coat  which  is  stretched  immeaiataly 
in  front  of  the  papiliary  aperture.  By  the  gradual  loss  <Mf 
its  blood-vessels,  this  is  converted  into  a  simple  transparent 
membrane,  which  disappears  a  few  da^^s  afterbirth. 

"  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  also  begins  as  a  hollow  vesicle, 
having  a  handle  which  is  continuous  with  the  brain.  The 
vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular  canals  are  then 
developed,  at  what  is  comparatively  a  very  early  date.  The 
formation  of  the  auditory  ossicles  is  ultimately  connected 
with  the  development  of^  the  most  anterior  visceral  arches. 
At  this  period  ue  long  process  cf  the  m^eos  extends  on 
the  fiiat  maxillary  process,  obl*f|^^^«Qoy^)i«J^^  " 
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to  llw  meaian  line ;  Itt  tiw  Mammalia,  kowmr.  U  lA«F- 
wardi  gradually  disajtpean,  m>  u  to  Imts  kuooj  a  tncfc 
The  tympanic  cavity  u  chiefly  dereloped  from  the  gap  situated 
at  tiie  fint  viaoenl  ardi.  The  external  ear  la  pioaaeed  last 
of  all. 

"  The  oisans  of  naell  are  alto  fint  indicated  by  veaicles. 
vhich  are  connected  vith  the  bnun.  The  noae  ia  developed 
afterwards,  daring  the  evolntion  of  the  face.  The  palate, 
vhich  is  sobeeqnently  laid  down,  ends  hy  separating  the 
cavities  of  the  nose  and  month.  The  t<ngae  grows  ont  of 
the  fint  maxillary  arch.  The  extemal  Intflgnment  ta  only 
separated  into  conam  and  epidermis  towards  the  end  of  the 
•Bomd  months  or  the  banning  ti  the  third.  It  afterwarda 
aeqoirea  its  nallSj  together  with  itiTBiiou  dands  and  hairs. 
In  the  advanced  embnro,  almost  all  the  ntnea  of  the  body 
is  eowed  by  a  veiy  mie  down.  The  copions  desqnamation 
and  fiutty  secretion  of  the  skin  result  In  a  caaeons  sabstance 
wbicb  covers  many  portions  of  the  ftetal  body,  and  is  capable 
of  protecting  it  like  an  ointment  from  the  injuions  action  of 
the  liquor  amnli. 

"  Those  primary  changes  by  which  many  of  the  embryonal 
organs  commence,  are  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  vascular 
sjrstem.  The  heart  subsequently^  begins  as  a  tube,  which,  ante* 
norly.is  contionons  with  centrifogal  vessels  or  arteries;  pos- 
teriorly, with  centripetal  tubes  or  veins.  It  afterwards  under- 
goes a  j>ecnliar  involution,  divides  into  sclents,  prodaees 
the  auricular  appendages,  and  finally,  presents  two  anrieles 
and  a  sin^e  ventricle.  The  latter  gradually  acquires  a 
septnm,  whidi  is  at  first  an  incomplete,  and  finally  a  perfect 
one.  These  embryonal  vessels  cradoally  niidatgo  nnmenras 
changes,  wMch  are  doe,  not  on&  to  the  iDrraation  or  meta- 
morphosis of  those  organs  of  the  Do^  tiiat  ai«  zioh  in  vessels, 
but  also  to  a  variety  of  eaoMS  wUw  belong  to  the  faiealar 
system  itself. 

"  The  contrast  of  &  systemio  and  a  sepantive  oircnlation 
obtidns  at  a  veir  early  ^te.  A  great  part  of  the  snr&ce  of 
the  yolk  is  at  fint  covered  bv  a  vascular  distribution,  the 
aursa  vascoJosa,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  embryo  is  changed 
by  a  process,  the  details  of  which  are  at  piesent  mduown. 
^is  vitelline  circulation  begins  soon  afto:  tiie  heart  of  the 
embiyo  has  commenced  to  heat  In  the  Jiawmalia  it  sub- 
sequeat^r  disappears,  to  make  way  for  the  placwtsl  ciicola- 
tion.  The  blood  thai  rans  through  the  nmbilical  arteries 
into  the  foetsl  iJaoenta,  where  it  undergoes  a  diffusion  with 
the  blood  of  the  maternal  placenta,  returning  to  the  iatos 
through  the  umbilieal  vein.  The  raiovation  thus  prodoced 
corresponds,  not  only  to  the  retpliation  of  the  more  developed 
bein^,  but  also  to  the  meet  pressing  roquirsmenis  of  its 
nutnUon. 

"  The  connection  between  the  state  of  development  of  the 
heart  and  that  of  the  ^eat  vessels,  produces  a  peculiar  move- 
ment of  the  blood  which  has  been  designated  the  foetal  cir> 
eolation,  or  the  circQktion  of  Sobatier.  It  is  most  distinct 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  pregnancy.  The  Uood  the 
right  ventricle  then  passes  chiefiv  into  the  lower  half  of  tlie 
body  and  the  placenta :  while  tnat  which  returns  £rom  this 
organ  goes  chiefly  to  the  left  heart,  in  order  to  flow  thence 
to  the  nesd  and  nook,  from  which  it  finally  retoms  to  gain 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  So  that  uere  is  &  partial 
contrast  between  the  einmlatitms  d  the  uppvt  and  lower 
halves  of  the  body.  After  birth  it  is  replaced  by  the  sys- 
temic and  pulmonic  circulations. 

"  The  placental  circulation  ceases  soon  after  birth,  being 
replaced  bv  the  pulmonic  on  the  respiration  of  air.  Bat  in 
the  normal  course  of  development  the  preparationa  necessaiy 
for  this  change  are  made  some  months  before  the  end  of 
piegnancy.  Hence,  under  bvourable  drcomstances,  a  child 
which  comes  into  the  world  seven  or  eight  months  after  con- 
ception may  nevertheless  continue  to  live. 

"  The  foramen  ovale  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  inferior 
vena  cava  originally  opens  into  the  left  auricle,  and  not  into 
the  right,  being  onlv  gradually  pushed  over  into  the  latter. 
This  ex^ains  why  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  that  returns 
from  the  nmbilioal  vem  and  the  lower  parta  of  Um  body 
passes  into  the  left  auricle  during  the  fbetal  ciienlaticm.  The 
groove  which  conducts  it  in  t^  course  is  the  rslie  of  s 
special  adaptation,  which  dwindles  and  disappean  in  propor- 
tion as  the  left  auricle  is  claimed  by  the  aimncing  develop- 
ment of  the  pulmonary  vans.  Immediately  after  birth,  ^e 
foramen  ovale  is  at  first  dosed  medianically  by  the  action  of 
tibe  auricle;  but  it  finally  becomes  oigsnically  occladed. 
The  snperior  and  inferior  vaiit  em  than  bekw  oxeliuively 
to  the  right  aoncle. 


"  The  pulmonary  arteiy  and  aorta  of  the  new-born  infimt 
aro  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  doetis  arte- 
riosns,  or  doct  of  Bottdli  This  stmcture— which  is  a  necst. 
sary  result  of  the  development  of  the  embryonal  vessels- 
prevents  the  two  divisions  of  the  festal  ciixmlatioii  bang 
completely  separated  from  each  other,  and  also  hinden  the 
petnct  separation  of  the  scarlet  and  dark-red  blood  in  the 
new-bom  infoot  whose  lungs  have  begun  to  work.  Bet  a 
the  first  few  weeks  after  binh,  the  dactos  arteriosus  Is  ckeed 

Shj  a  process  which  somewhat  resembles  that  seen  in  a  deli- 
ted  artery.  It  is  thos  converted  into  a  lisamentoai  faiii^ 
irtueh  fntm  it  remains  dniing  th«  remainder  of  life. 
"  After  «  certain  period  of  anbironal  life,  tlie  ambilied 
vein  which  returns  toe  renovated  buod  from  the  foetal  ^ 
centa,  sends  branches  to  the  liver.  Besides  this,  it  mutes 
with  the  portal  vein,  which  also  ramifiea  in  this  pland.  And 
it  has  also  a -certain  commnnication  with  the  inferior  veoa 
cava,  br  means  of  a  vessel — ^the  nervous  duct  of  Arantias 
-—which  passes  between  the  two.  Hence,  part  of  the  purified 
blood  which  is  returning  from  the  foetal  placent*  can  avoid 
the  liver,  and  flow  imtnediately  into  the  auricle. 

"  The  umbilical  cord  of  the  in&nt  is  usually  tied  and  cot 
through  in  some  part  of  its  course.  The  brote  mammals 
gnaw  it  asunder  as  soon  as  thdr  young  have  breathed.  After 
some  time  that  portion  which  remains  attached  to  the  belly 
dries  up,  and  Ml  apontaneondy  from  the  navel.  Those 
portions  of  the  nmbilical  arteries  which  &it  ran  along  the 
bladder,  and  then  aseoid  on  the  abdominal  walla  to  the  na^ 
bilicns,  become  eonverted  into  ligamentons  time.  Hie  doet 
of  Arantias  and  a  Itoge  part  of  the  umbilical  tob  «1io 
rienoe  the  same  &te. 

"  The  development  of  the  Intestinal  canal  commences  (y 
the  centre  of  the  mucous  lamina  being  raised  and  folded 
inwards.  In  this  way  it  produces  an  intestinal  groove,  vfaii^ 
is  open  towards  the  yolk.  This  groove  is  soon  afterwards 
shot  off  anteriorlv  and  posteriorly,  so  that  there  only  remains 
A  median  gap,  the  ia'ustinal  navel.  The  circamference  of 
the  mucous  landna  furnishes  a  covering  for  the  nmbilical 
vesicle.  The  portion  which  intervenes  between  this  and 
the  intestinal  navel  is  drawn  oat  into  a  cj^iadrical  doct,  the 
pedicle  or  stalk  of  the  omhUicalveuele."  (Valentin, 'Texfr- 
Book  of  Physiology.*) 

The  foetus  has  many  peculiarities  which  distingoislt  it 
from  the  child  after  birth,  most  of  which  are  pecnliar  to  ito 
mode  of  life*  and  are  lost  immediately  after  being  o^a- 
rated  from  tiie  mo^er,  or  are  gradually  removed  dnnqg 
gestation.  The  most  characteristic  difference  is  that  it  lives 
m  a  medium  of  water,  and  not  of  air,  and  eonsequentlj  does 
not  breathe  by  lungs,  but  has  the  blood  which  is  deteriorated 
by  circulating  through  the  system  purified  in  some  marn*r 
in  passing  through  the  placenta.  The  umbilical  vein  carries 
the  bloodfrom  the  placenta  to  the  foetus :  it  enters  the  liver 
by  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  the  transverse  fissure  com- 
municates with  the  vena  portes,  sending  the  greater  part  of 
the  blood  to  be  circulated  in  the  liver.  This  oigan  is  of 
great  size,  and  seems  to  |)erform  some  important  office  in 
the  fiBtal  economy.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  R.  Lee  to 
secrete  albominons  matter,  which  nourishes  tike  foetus.  The 
rest  of  the  blood  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  vena  cava 
inferior  by  the  dnetns  venoms^  which  seesns  to  be  a  c«h 
tinuatiott  of  the  nmbilical  vein  in  man,  though  in  meat 
animals  it  is  merely  a  branch  arising  from  the  sinas  of  the 
vena  portse.  The  blood  conveyed  by  the  vena  cava  inferior 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  does  not  all  pas^  as  in 
the  adult,  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  a  great  portion  goea 
immediately  into  the  left  auricle  through  an  opening  in  the 
septum  of  the  auricles  called  the  foramen  ovale,  whidi 
closes  np  immediately  after  birth.  The  blood  tlut  still 
goes  into  the  right  ventricle  through  the  auricuIo-ventiicaUx 
orifice  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  bat  as  there 
is  no  nae  for  it  at  present  in  the  lungs,  it  nearly  all  passes 
through  a  vessel  named  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta. 
This  duct  also  becomes  obliterated  after  birth,  itt  fiauctioBS 
having  ceased  when  once  the  child  has  breathed. 

By  the  aorta  the  blood  ia  sent  from  tlm  left  tide  of  the 
heart  and  dnetns  arteriosus  to  the  di&rent  parts  ol  the 
body,  from  which  it  is  returned  by  the  veins,  bat  a  neat 
part  of  it  passes  ont  of  the  body  of  the  fcetos  by  the  UDwili- 
cal  arteries,  which  are  continued  from  the  internal  illae^ 
and  pass  oat  at  the  navel  to  go  to  the  placenta.  The  blood 
of  the  foetus  differa  in  its  physical  and  chemical  qualities 
from  that  of  the  adolt.  There  is  before  birth  no  distincti<m 
between  arterial  and  venopiUood^  iLis^^eta^iriLColonrin 
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both  tytiemt  of  Teueli.  Tha  purified  Uood  iB  bronght  frna 
the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  and  u  mixed  before 
arriTiiiff  at  tbe  heart  with  that  which  has  been  ciienlatiti^ 
through  Uie  foatus ;  the  mixed  blood  ib  then  transmitted  by 
the  aorta  to  various  parts  of  the  bodjr ;  some  of  it  only 
going  again  to  the  plaeenta  by  the  nmKlical  uteriflt  to  be 
again  puiified. 

The  position  of  the  child  in  tho  ntenu  ui  that  which 
takes  up  the  least  room ;  it  lies  with  the  head  downwards, 
tbe  chin  being  bent  on  the  breast;  the  knees  are  doubled 
up  close  to  the  belly,  and  the  arms  are  folded  in  the  •pace 
between  tbe  head  ud  1^  Hub  is  the  most  general  position, 
and  the  child  thus  fbms  an  oval  figure^  of  which  the  head 
ftnmu  one  end  and  the  l«eech  the  other.  The  l<»g  axis 
of  thia  ellipse  measmes  in  the  ninth  month  folly  tan  inches, 
and  the  short  one  five  or  nx  inches.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
which  aniTounds  the  child  at  the  fnll  time  ii^  w  an  Knast, 
about  two  pints. 

The  ordinaty  period  of  utero-cestation  in  man  it  forty 
weeks,  though  lahQUi  often  takes  plaoe  before  thia  period,  or  is 
delayed  a  litUe  beyond  it  Tho  embiyo  having  now  arrived 
at  a  snfficient  degree  of  maturity  to  exist  separately,  the 
fibres  of  the  uterus  contract,  accompanied  by  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragUL  In  consequence  of 
this  pressure  the  membranes  gradoafiy  dilate  the  mouth  of 
the  womb ;  they  then  hurst  and  evacuate  the  liquor  aumii, 
when  the  pressure  acts  npon  the  child  itself,  which  is 
gradnally  nrced  into  the  world,  and  commences  a  sew 
existenoe.  In  nan,  and  other  AtamnaUn,  the  youig  Uiug 
for  a  Gonsidenble  time  depends  upon  ita  mother  for  the 
whole  of  its  nonrishnent,  and  veiy  generaUv  reqairei  a 
supply  of  wanitb  and  a  dejpeo  of  pntecticB  till  it  ii  able  to 
provide  iw  itself. 

RESPIRATION  is  that  fanetion  in  the  animal  kingdom 
by  meani  of  which  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are 
exposed  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  gaaes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  prodacts  thus  formed  expelled  from  the  body. 
The  advance  of  chemical  knowledge  has  demonatrated  that 
thia  function  is  one  essentially  of  oxidation,  and  hence  it  has 
been  propoaed  to  coonder  wl  cases  of  oxidation  in  oiganic 
bodies  as  ixutanees  of  resioration.  Sach  an  extension  <a  the 
use  of  the  term  has  led  to  its  applioation  to  plants  as  well  as 
animals.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that  the  older 
pfaysiologiata  applied  the  term  Respiration  to  that  fanctioQ 
of  plants  by  whidi  they  take  up  carbonio  acid  and  give  out 
n^gen,  and  which  was  i^ardad  as  an  equivalmt  pro  cess  to 
the  takini;  up  of  oxfgiai  and  disoigaging  carbonic  a^  in 
animahu  It  was  sabswinently  loond  that  phinta,  daring  cer- 
tun  proecMSS,  gave  off  icari>oaio  acid  and  absented  oxygen 
gas ;  and  i«  was  hence  Inferred  that  plants  perinmed  a  amo- 
tion essentially  the  same  as  that  effsoted  in  HUlMlBby  the 
oddatiou  of  carbon  in  respiration. 

The  casaa  in  whidi  plants  have  been  observed  to  ouunme 
oxygen  and  throw  off  carbonio  acid  are  as  follovra  I.  Dnr- 
ing  the  growth  of  the  order  fSmpi.  &  During  the  growth 
of  the  Jeaflcss  pansites.  3.  Duiiiu  night  1^  most  plants. 
4.  During  the  active  growth  of  the  Coi^/im.  6.  Dozing  the 
flowering  of  most  planta.  6.  Dnriiwthe  germination  of  plants. 

This  process  htm  been  observed  to  be  attended  with  the 
same  reault;  in  certain  of  these  cases,  as  in  reqnration  of  the 
higher  animals,  that  is,  with  the  djsengrmement  of  heat. 
When  the  prooesi  nidation  takes  plue  rapidly,  diaen-, 
figsBMat «  hsat  is  the  naesssaiy  lasolt.  That  theee  phe- 
nMMua  take  plaoe  cannot  be  doubted,  hut  the  pvc^priety  of 
ehmiDg  them  with  those  of  the  respiratim  of  animals  must 
be  qnmlioned,  and  on  these  grounda 

1.  The  oxidation  that  takes  plaoe  in  ^vegetable kingdom 
is  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  but  only  eeonrs  occasionally 
in  the  life  of  the  plant.  It  is  dnring  the  latter  stages  of  the 
growth  of  Jfuagi  that  it  is  observed,  when  it  may  be  supposed 
that  these  plants  are  entering  open  a  stage  of  decay.  The 
oudation  in  the  Ocmifmt  arises  nam  their  seereling  resinous 
matters,  which  unite  readily  vrith  oxygen.  Again,  in  the 
flowering  of  plants  it  is  only  'an  oeoasional  and  exeeptional 
phenomenon  in  the  life  of  plants.  The  carbonic  acid  given 
Mt  by  plants  at  night  can  be  quite  as  readily  aeeoontM  lax 
•n  the  soppositiim  thst  a  oertain  quantity  of  the  eari)onie 
and  taken  up  in  the  day  has  been  nndecomposed,  and  ia 
pven  out  at  night,  as  on  ue  theny  of  its  being  the  result  of 
ondatioa.  8o  likewise  in  genninatioii,  the  carbonic  acid 
^vsB  off  k  not  the  result  cf  a  pioesss  of  life  in  the  jyoung 
smbryo,  but  of  a  procflss  of  deeomposifion  going  on  m  the 
■m  of  the  albunen  b7  vU>h  it  is  RoxzosBded. 


S.  If  the  tannBospiration  is  to  be  applied  to  the  evolution 
of  caibonie  add,  and  abaorpUon  of  oxjrgen  gas  from  the  fluida 
of  organic  beings  wherever  found,  then  it  maat  be  used  to 
comprehend  the  proceaaea  of  fermentation,  potrefactioo,  and 
eremecauais,  which  take  place  either  out  of  the  atructure  of 
organic  beinga,  or  in  their  interior.  The  carbonic  acid  given 
off  from  food  in  the  stcnnach  or  intestines  ooght  not  moat 
assuredly  to  be  re|pded  aa  the  result  of  respiration,  yet  this 
would  be  the  case  if  we  atxepted  a  mere  chemical  aefinitioa 
of  respiration. 

Respiration  then  appears  to  be  a  purelv  animal  process,  by 
which  the  fluids  of  the  animal  are  brongnt  into  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  final  result  of  which  is  the  disebsm 
of  carbonic  add  gas.  This  proceaa  ia  continuous  in  tna 
animal  kingdom ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  tha 
higher  animals,  if  it  be  suspended  for  a  few  minutes  tho 
anunal  dies.  When  an  animal  ^es  firom  being  depzlTad  d 
oxygen  ga^  it  is  said  to  he  sufoc&ted. 

In  the  lugher  animals  special  organs  are  provided  for  the 
performance  of  that  portion  of  this  fonetion  which  consists 
in  the  taking  up  of  oxy^n  (|as  directly  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  allowing  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape.  Hence  ^eae  ar- 
rangements have  been  called  Organs  of  Kespiration.  Iti^ould 
however  be  understood  that  the  chemical  changes  involved  in 
the  diaappearance  of  the  oxvgen,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
carbonic  add,  are  cairiea  on  in  the  tissues  themselves. 
The  lungs,  gills,  or  aaca,  are  organs  where  the  blood  receives 
the  oxygen  gas,  and  gets  rid  of  its  carbonic  add  i  whilst  the 
oapilluioa  it  tha  iTstomatio  circulation  are  the  oigans  b^ 
which  the  blood  gets  xid  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  tiasms  tboir 
carbonic  add.  The  process  ^  respiration  then  is  tbe  same 
in  the  higheat  as  in  the  lowest  animals,  with  this  sxoeptioni 
that  in  the  lowest  animals  there  an  no  organs  of  circulation, 
and  no  organs  of  ventilatioD,  as  the  lungs  and  gills  may  be 
called,  for  conveying  the  ozjgsn  and  carbonic  add  to  and 
from  Uie  tissues* 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  snimal  cell  seems  to 
effect  three  great  objects 1.  The  preparation  of  the  materials 
taken  up  as  food  for  the  purposes  of  nutritiozu  S.  The 
removal  of  certain  constitusnta  which  have  been  employed  in 
nutrition,  and  destroyed  dnring  the  peiformaoce  of  the  fone- 
tion of  the  part.  3.  The  prodaotion  of  heat,  arrangements 
for  the  accumulation  of  which  are  made  in  the  higher  animal^ 
which  are  £roa  ttds  drcnmstanee  called  wann-Ucoded. 

That  the  performanoe  <tf  one  or  other  of  these  fnnotiona  is 
essential  to  tho  lil^  of  animals  is  seen  fiwn  tho  fsct  that, 
should  tha  supply  of  oirrgen  to  die  tissnes  of  animals  he 
limited  or  snspendsd,  they  exhibit  deficient  vitality  or  die. 
It  is  not  only  one  fonetion  of  the  animal  body  that  is  affected 
by  this  depnvation,  but  all ;  so  that  we  find  the  amount  of 
oxidation  performed  by  thia  process  becwnea  the  exponent  of 
the  amount  of  vital  activity  dispUyed  by  any  particular 
animal,  or  class  of  animals.  When  the  fanctionu  activity 
of  an  animal  is  great  it  conaumea  more  oxygen,  and  gives  off 
more  earboaic  add,  than  when  it  is  smaU.  Thus,  in  animals 
which  hybemate,  me  amount  of  oxygen  conaamed,  and  car- 
bonic add  given  out*  is  much  leaa  daring  their  period  of 
repose  than  during  their  period  of  activity.  Sloggiah  and 
alow-moving  animua  oonaume  less  oxygen  thsa  those  vhidi 
are  active.  Thus  the  Molhuom  consume  less  oxygn  than 
tho  micas  tribes  of  aetive  insects.  It  is  also  trand 
that  animals  whose  movanents  are  slow  will  support  the 
absottce  of  (HTfgen  gas  for  a  Tory  much  longw  time  uan  tiiose 
whose  morcmenta  an  qnidt. 

Under  the  head  of  the  various  articles  devoted  to  the 
classes  and  familiwi  of  '^n^"[>ft^f  some  account  is  given  of  the 

Sneral  character  and  structure  of  what  are  called  the  R<»pirar 
lyOigana.  In  tiie  lowest  forms  of  animals,  the  /n/jwrw.  the 
whole  sorfaoe  of  the  animal  is  exposed  to  the  fluid  in  which 
they  live,  and  which  contains  the  oxygen  neceaeary  to  pro- 
duce tiie  respitatozy  changes.  When  a  nnmber  of  cells  are 
congregated  together,  aa  in  ^e  sponges,  and  cavities  or  tubes 
are  formed,  special  jvovision  is  made  by  means  of  cilia,  or 
molecular  movementa,  for  carrying  the  fluid  into  these  cavi- 
ties, or  tuhea,  as  seen  in  mamr  of  the  polygastric  animalcules 
and  the  ^ongas.  Fasdng  higher  in  the  forma  of  radiate 
animals,  as  in  tho  Pofyp^ra^  we  find  the  arrangements  fat 


introducing  water  into  the  interior  of  the  animal  becoming 
more  co^licated,  till  in  the  ffohthuruuici  we  find  a  spedu 
system  of  vessels  for  supplying  this  fluid,  which  have  been 
called  an '  aqaiferons,*  or  'water  vascular  system,*  and  which 
beeunes  men  fully  developed  in  the  Imma,  the  lowest 

tdbo  of  tha  uMMMfli  I 
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These  arrangMiunts  uaongst  tha  lover  animals  are  prepa- 
nton  to  the  two  predominint  fonng  of  res^ratory  ap^uirataH 
Thicb  are  foand  in  the  higher  animals.  The  provision  for 
Bopplruu:  the  svatem  witii  oxygen  is  in  them  maae  by  means 
of  a  naid  caHed  blood,  and  which  is  carried  by  a  circulating 
apparatDS  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  circalating  appa- 
ratas  brings  the  blood  in  contact  with  the  air  by  one  of  two 
arraDgemmta.  Either  the  aSratin^  organ  is  a  projection  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  when  it  is  c^ed  a  Gill ;  or  it  is  a 
depression  in  the  suruce,  when  it  is  called  a  Sac  or  Lung. 
The  first  of  these  arrangements  is  found  in  all  animals  which 
breathe  through  the  agency  of  water,  whilat  the  second  is 
found  in  those  which  breathe  air.  In  the  Aqaatic  MoUtaea, 
the  Oirri^edia,  the  Annelida,  the  Crustacea,  the  aqostic 
larva  of  insects,  the  fishes,  the  tadpole  condition  of  the 
Amj^HiOf  and  uie  perennibranehii^  forms  of  that  family, 
we  meet  vith  a  vast  variefy  of  forms  of  silk  adapting  these 
animals  to  lead  an  aqoatic  Bxistenee.  On  th«  other  hand, 
we  find  in  the  Terrestrial  MolUuca  and  the  laiecti  the  sim- 
I>lest  .forms  of  aip-breathing  wpantni ;  whilst  in  the  Rep- 
tiles, the  Birds,  and  ifoMMono,  ws  UTe  varied  forms  of 
lun^. 

Man  breathes  by  means  of  lungs.  The  atmctnre  and 
arrangement  of  those  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments performed  by  the  muscles  which  contribute  to  the 
performance  of  their  peculiar  function,  are  described  under 
the  article  Luhos.  The  lungs  of  man  are  bo  constructed  that 
they  are  alternately  expaoded  and  contracted.  Daring  each 
expanaion,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  taken  into  the  Inngs. 
ana  this  act  is  called  Inspiration.  This  expansion  is  followea 
by  a  corresponding  collapse,  dniing  which  the  Inngs  occupy 
a  smallef  apace,  and  a  certain  qnantity  of  ur  ii  expdled — 
this  is  called  Expiration.  The  quantity  of  air  changed  in 
the  human  Inngs  at  each  respiratory  effbrt  Taiies.  It  is 
however  easily  measured  by  blowing  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
water  or  otiwr  flnid,  whoi  the  amount  of  fluid  diiq>laced  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  quantit;^  of  ur  thrown  out  from  tiie 
lungs.  iDstrumeots  of  this  kind,  with  an  index  attached, 
under  the  name  of  Spirometers,  are  now  frequentiy  employed 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  diaeases  of  the  uiest.  The  diffi- 
culty however  of  secnriag  freedom  from  disturbing  canaes 
renders  their  results  less  to  be  depended  on  than  could  be 
wished.  The  qnanti^  of  air  thrown  out  from  the  Innga 
has  been  variously  estimated,  bat  probably  from  jtO  to  25 
cubic  inches  is  near  the  truth.  Scbarling  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  qnantity  of  cammic  add  thrown 
ont  of  the  Inn^  b;r  peisona  of  different  sexes  and  variooi 
ages.  The  foUowing  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  average 
relations  of  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  daring  one 
honr  .*— 


SntdMt 

Ap. 

Walght. 

Carixmie  Aeid 
expired  In  osa 
boar. 

Amonnt  of  Car- 
bonte  Arid  ex- 
pired In  one 
Bonr  fcr  uob 
1000  frammaa' 
vtfgbt. 

Man  . 

Y«an, 

KllDmmiiiei. 

OmumM. 

QminmM. 

35 

65*50 

83-530 

0-6119 

Youth    .  . 

16 

57*75 

34-380 

0-5887 

Soldier. 

38 

82-00 

S«^28 

;  0-4486 

CHd.      .  . 

17 

56-75 

26-3*2 

0-4546 

Boy  . 

H 

22-00 

20-838 

0-9245 

Girl.      .  . 

10 

23-00" 

1M63 

0-8831 

The  air  that  is  habitoally  and  almost  uniformly  changed 
in  breathing  is  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  called  Breathing  Air. 
I'  The  quantity  over  and  above  this  which  a  man  can  draw 
into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration  he  names  Comple- 
mental  Air ;  its  amount  is  various,  as  will  he  presently 
shown.  After  ordinary  expiration,  such  as  that  whicn 
expels  the  breathing  air,  a  cwtain  quantity  of  air  remains  in 
the  longs,  which  may  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  and  deeper 
expiration :  this  he  terms  Reserve  Air.  But  even  after  the 
most  violent  expiratory  efforts  the  Inngs  are  not  completely 
emptied ;  a  certain  quantity  always  remains  in  them,  over 
which  there  is  no  voluntary  control,  and  which  may  be  called 
Residual  Air.  Its  amount  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
absolute  sise  of  the  cheat,  and  has  been  varionsly  estimated 
at  from  40  to  260  cubic  inches. 

"  The  greatest  respiratory  capacity  of  the  chest  is  indicated 
Dy  the  qnantity  of  air  wlueh  a  person  can  expel  from  his 
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longs  by  a  ft»uUe  sniratim  after  the  deepastnismiatioB  ddt 
he  can  make.  Mr.  Hntehinson  names  this  the  vital  Capa- 
city :  it  expresses  the  power  v^ich  a  person  has  of  breattdsg 
in  the  emei^enciea  of  active  exercise,  violence,  and  diaeue; 
and  in  healthy  men  it  varies  according  to  stature,  weogh^ 
and  age. 

It  is  found  hy  Mr  Hutchinson,  from  whom  nearly  all  ov 
iufonnation  on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  temperatan 
of  60°  Fahr.,  2iSfi  cubic  inches  is  the  average  vital  eapadty  of  a 
healthy  person  0  feet  7  inches  in  height.  For  every  indi  ef 
height  above  thia  standard  the  capacity  is  increased  on  aa 
average  by  8  cubic  inches ;  and  for  every  inch  below  it  ii 
dimimahed  to  the  same  amount.  Thia  relation  of  capac^ 
to  height  is  qnite  indmendent  of  the  absolute  capaei^  of  the 
eavihrof  the  dwst;  tsa  the  eoUe  contents  of  tiie  diestds 
not  always  or  even  generally  increase  with  the  statnre  of  the 
body,  and  a  person  of  small  absolute  capacity  of  cheat  maj 
have  a  large  capacity  of  respiration,  and  vice  TersA.  Tbs 
capactW  of  respiration  is  determined  onljr  by  the  mobilify  el 
the  walls  of  the  chest ;  but  why  thia  mobility  should  increase 
in  a  definite  ratio  with  the  height  of  the  1>ody  is  yet  nnex- 

Elained,  and  must  be  difiicalt  of  solution,  eeeing  that  the 
eight  of  the  body  is  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  tbe  1^ 
and  not  by  that  of  the  tmnk  or  the  depth  of  the  chest.  ^  Bat 
the  vast  number  of  observations  made  by  "iSx.  HntdiiiiseB 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  Usi  aa  stated  above. 

"  The  influence  of  weight  on  the  capacity  of  respiratbu 
is  less  manifest  and  considerable  than  that  of  height ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclnsions  on  this  point, 
because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy  maa  in  re- 
lation to  stature  has  not  yet  been  detennined.  As  a  genenl 
statement,  however,  It  may  be  s^  that  the  capacity  of 
resfHration  is  not  affected  by  w^^^ts  under  161  lbs.,  or  11| 
stones ;  but  that  above  this  point  it  is  diminidied  at  tke  rate 
of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  additional  pound  np  to  190  Iba, 
or  14  stones ;  so  that,  for  ntample,  whra  a  man  of  A  feet 
6  inches,  and  weighing  less  than  11^  stones,  should  be  aUe 
to  expire  217  cubic  inches,  one  of  the  same  height,  Vaig^ang 
12^  atones  might  expire  only  203  cubic  inches. 

"  By  age  the  capacity  appears  to  be  increased  from  abost 
the  16th  to  the  36th  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  inchei 
per  year ;  ficom  36  to  66  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
eulac  inch  and  a  half  per  year,  so  that  the  eapaci^  of  respir- 
ation of  a  man  60  years  old  woold  be  abont  30  enlnc  indies 
less  than  that  of  a  man  40  yean  old  of  the  same  h«g^t  and 


't.  Hvtchinson's  obstmiioiia  were  made  almost  ncdn- 
sively  on  men,  and  his  condnsions  are  pediaps  tnie  of  tlMa 
slone ;  for  women,  according  to  Bonigeiy,  nave  only  Uf 
the  apaei^  of  breathing  that  men  of  tbe  same  age  hare. 

"  Tne  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  unit  pensa 
uanalhr  ranges  from  14  to  18  per  minute.  Aoeordhig  to 
Mr.  Hntehinson,  the  force  with  whieh  the  inspiiatonr  nmades 
are  capable  of  acting  is  greatest  in  individnus  of  tne  heii^ 
of  from  6  feet  7  inches  to  6  feet  8  inches,  and  will  elevate  a 
column  of  three  inches  of  mercury.  Above  this  Imgiht  tbe 
force  decreases  as  the  stature  increases,  so  that  the  average 
of  men  of  6  feet  can  elevate  only  abont  2^  inches  of  mer- 
cury. The  force  manifested  in  the  itrongMt  expiratoiy  act 
is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater  than  that  exercised  in 
inspitataon ;  bnt  this  diffBrmce  is  in  great  msasnra  dnetothe 
.power  entted  by  the  elastic  raaetion  of  the  walla  of  the 
chest,  and  it  is  also  mneh  infloanoed  by  the  dimroportitmat* 
strength  which  tbe  exinratny  muscles  attain  thioBgh  bi^ 
called  into  use  for  other  purpMea  than  that  of  aunpU  6xpii» 
tion.  The  force  of  the  inspirator  act  is  therefore  better 
adapted  than  that  of  tbe  expiratory  for  testing  the  mnscnlai 
stroigtii  of  the  body. 

"  Much  of  the  force  exerted  in  inspiration  is  employed  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  and  of  tbe  lungs.  Mr.  Hntchinatm  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance  by  observing  the 
elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  the  return  of  air 
forced,  after  death,  into  the  lungs,  in  qnantitv  equal  to  tiie 
known  capacity  of  respiration  during  life ;  and  he  '■aliinlstfd 
that  in  a  man  capable  of  breathing  SOD  ealde  iMhes  of  air, 
the  muscular  power  oipended  upon  the  elastidfy  of  thewaOs 
(d  the  chest,  m  making  the  deepest  inspization,  would  be 
eqnal  to  the  raising  of  at  least  901  lbs.  avoiraupma.  In 
tnnquil  reepiration,  supposing  the  amount  of  breathing  air 
to  be  SO  culnc  inches,  the  resistance  of  the  walla  of  tbe  chest 
would  be  equal  to  lifting  more  than  fiOO  lbs.  Tbe  elaatk 
force  exerted  in  ordinary  e]qiirat«Hrinnst  thttc^HB  be  moA 
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grwtsr  thm  maa^  to  lift  tlui  weight ;  becaaw  in  it  th« 
elaBtic  fonw  of  the  Iiuag«  u  «Ibo  in  action— «  force  which  ii 
not  ineladMl  in  thm  ettinuitei,  beeanie  Uie  Inm  wen  in 
both  caiea  bunt  Inr  the  air  f«eed  into  theoL"  (Eirttes  and 
IW  <  Handbook  of  Fh^dologr.') 

The  ehaagea  of  the  w  in  uie  InngB  effisoted  by  the  re- 
q>iratoT7  moTemente  are  aatisted  by  the  air  itaetf.  It  is  a 
w^-known  fact  that  carbonic  acid,  althoogh  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  ia  ipeedily  diffused  throoj^  it,  according  to 
the  known  lawa  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  law  is  in  active  operation  doling  the  respiratoiy 
changes,  and  that  it  assists  the  oxygen  in  passiiig  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  earbonie  acid  in  passing  ont  If  it  were  not 
for  this  interchange  the  reserve  and  residual  air  would  pro- 
Inbly  be  injnrioosly  chai^  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  difference  of  temperatare  within  and  without 
the  laogs  assists  in  the  interchange  of  the  air. 

The  air  ^eh  is  taken  into  the  longs  during  iMpizationii 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  jonnd  nnmben  eoniiati 
«f  SI  of  oxygen,  and  79'of  nitrogen  in  every  100  parts.  A 
mall  proportion  <rf  earbonie  acid  enati  in  it,  about  4  puts 
in  10,000.  It  also  contains  a  varyinc  qoantity  of  watery 
vaponr.  The  changes  which  oocnr  m  this  ear  danog  respira- 
tion are:  1.  Itcontaina  a  larger  qoantity  of-caibonio  acid 
{gaa,  S.  Its  oxj^en  ia  diminiahad.  8.  Its  vatuy  vqwnr  it 
tnereaaed. 

An  easy  proof  of  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
expired  nom  the  longs,  is  afforded  by  blowing  throogh  a 
tnbe  into  lime  water,  when  the  carbonic  acid  will  tmite  with 
tbe  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  precipitated.  The 
qnantity  of  this  gas  which  is  calculated  by  Valentin  and 
firanoer,  as  thrown  ont  from  Inna  in  S4  hooia,  is  1346*3 
ea\ac  indies,  or  aboat  636  grains  an  hoar.  Thip  woald  make 
aboot  17$  grains  of  carbon  in  an  bonr,  or  8  oonoea  in  the  S4 
honn.  Andral  and  Gavarret  ealenlated  the  qnantity  at  9 
onnces,  and  Mr.  Coathope  at  6  ounces.  Liebig  gives  13 
ounces  as  the  quantify  of  carbon  thrown  off  from  both  the 
akin  and  Inn^. 

The  qaantity  of  carbon  however  which  is  Ibrown  ont  from 
the  longs  varies  ondMr  different  dtenmstances.  As  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  table,  sex  and  age  make  a  considerable  difier- 
nooe  in  the  qaantity  of  carbon  expired. 

IMet  exercises  a  considerable  ioflaence  on  the  qtuntity  of 
carbon  thrown  pat  fropi  the  longs.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  qoaatity  of  oxygen  reqoired  by  certain  articles 
of  diet  to  convert  them  into  carbonio  acid  and  water.  It 
shoold  always  be  recollected  in  relatioi  to  this  sabjec<,  that 
althon^  carbon'  is  spoken  of  so  fieqvently,  not  oidy  is 
carbon  oxidated,  bat  also  hydrogen  Wherevnr  hydrogen 
is  inesent  in  toe  tissnes,  it  aostaina  apparenUv  the  same 
relation  to  o-men  as  carbon.  Hence,  in  the  ealealatim  of 
the  inflnenee  <h  diet  <n  rm>ixati<m  it  ahonld  never  be  left 
oot:—  H 


lOOpertsof  Fftt 

Starch 


SugM  1 

(C",  H",  0>»)  J 
Mklie      Acid ) 
(C,  H»,  O*)  i 
AlbamiDStes  . 
CoUagea    .  . 
MoKoIir  sub-' 

itance 
Muaculir 

F^bria  and 

ColUgea 

(Schmidt)  . 


Ckiboo. 


7818 

40-  00 

41-  88 

47-48 
4253 


46-10 


11-74 
6-17 

6-66 

S-45 

4-98 
4-47 


4'72 


Oxjgen. 


10-IS 
49-S8 

53S4 

fiS-17 

13-14 
13-59 


I3>66 


Tb»  qaMittt;- 
of  Oxygen 
raqoired  for 
the  fornw- 
tlon  of  C«r- 
book>  And 
Kiid  W«ur 
In  Addition 
tatheuDOUQt 
alTMdf  pn- 
■ent. 


29114 
118-52 

106-67 

82-78 

153-31 
135-56 


147-04 


From  this  table  it  may  be  gathered  that  v^etable  diet 
consumes  more  oxygen  in  the  ^rodnction  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water  than  aoioul  diet.  This  is  also  foood  to  hold  good 
in  the  caae  of  oamivoroos  and  herbivoroaB  animala— the 
latter  taking  vjp  ft  la^BW  qnintlfy  ti  ozyg«i  than  the  fi^rmer. 


It  has  beeo  found  that  the  caibon  and  hydrogen  of  idtnn 
genouB  foods  become  oxidised,  and  are  given  oat  dnring 
respiration,  bat  they  do  not  enpply  sofficieot  fbr  the  wants  m 
the  system,  and  when  animala  are  fod  on  nitrogenised  foods, 
the  fat  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  cvb<mie  add  and 
Water,  ^ 

It  appears^  to  be  now  an  establiiihed  fact,  that  the  imbi- 
bition of  spiritaoos  drinks  of  all  kiads  is  attended  by  a 
diminished  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  was  indicated 
by  Front,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Vierordt  and 
others.  This  shows  the  importance  of  snch  drinks  in  cases 
where  the  oxidating  processes  are  proceeding  too  rapidly, 
and  of  iheir  injarions  tendency  where  these  processes  need 
to  be  stimnlated.  Dr.  Front  observed  that  strong  tea  exer- 
cisea  the  same  inflaence  on  the  ^stem. 

Sleep  produces  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the 
ezcreUon  of  carbonic  acid.  Scharling  found  that  the  ratio  of 
carbonic  add  exhaled  daring  sleep  in  one  hour  in  the  night, 
to  that  eliminated  in  one  hoar  in  the  day  after  dinner,  was 
as  31*39  to  40*74.  A  moeh  greater  cuffarence  is  foond 
between  animala  daring  their  waking  and  hyhemating 
states. 

Bodily  exercise  increases  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add, 
whilst  rest  diminishes  it.  Segnin,  Proat,  Vierordt,  and 
Hoffman,  have  all  proved  this  by  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consomed  daring 
respiration,  it  was  at  one  time  sopposed  to  be  exactly  eqou 
to  the  quantity  foand  in  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  Thia 
however  ia  not  this  case,  for  accurate  experiments  show  that, 
after  all  allowance  made  for  oxygen  present  in  the  tissues, 
there  is  constantly  a  small  quantity  more  taken  into  the 
longs  than  is  thrown  oat.  The  destination  of  this  oxygen  ii 
nndoabtedly  to  be  foond  in  the  cazboaie  acid  gu  thrown  ont 
from  the  longs,  in  the  fbmution  of  the  rabitanees  fbnnd  in 
the  bile  and  mine,  and  in  the  formation- of  phosphoric  and 
solpharie  aeids.  The  qoantiW  of  oxy^  consomed  ii 
theless  measored  by  the  carbome  acid  thrown  off  from  the 
longs,  so  that,  where  there  is  an  increase  of  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid,  there  is  an  increase  of  absorption  of  oxygen. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  small  animals  consnme  a  rela- 
tively moch  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  than  larger 
ones.  It  also  a  fact  of  practical  importance,  that  the  quan- 
ti^  of  carbonic  4dd  gas  exhaled  is  not  increased  by  increas- 
ing the  qnantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  As  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  the  <£angea  involved  in  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  gas,  it  has  been  found  that  the  eggs  of  birds,  and 
andoobtedly  this  appliee  to  the  egp  of  all  animals,  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  oot  caibonie  acid.  TbB  following  taUe 
givea  the  renlt  of  tome  experiments  of  TalcaidennM  on  thia 
aohject : — 


1000  gnamnf  w«l<ht  of 
EfSi. 

TroratlMtthta 
thalSUi  day  of 
Xoenbatlcnu 

Frea  tb«  Ulb  le 
theUthdsjof 
iDflnbatioD. 

The  low  of  might  amonnted  to 
The  abaorbed  oxygen        .  , 
The  flzhkled  carbonic  acid  . 
The  whaled  water           .  . 
The  ratio  of  abMrbed  0  to  the  ) 
0  in  0  0»        .       .       .  i 

Onunmea. 
26-26 
5-74 
4-33 
2-88 

100 : 54-9 

Qninimea 
41-72 

10-  70 

11-  92 
3-66 

100:31-0 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  act  as  a  diluent, 
and  to  temper  the  activity  of  the  oxygen  gas.  Althoi^ 
when  animals  are  i^aced  in  atmospheres  of  pore  ox^^en,  or 
hydrogen,  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  thrown  oot  from 
their  lungs,  it  still  requires  proof  that  thia  has  been  taken 
op  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  decompoutkm 
of  the.mtrogeQoa8  tissues  in  the  blood,  or  excretions. 

With  r^aid  to  the  watery  vapoox  which  passes  off  from 
the  longs,  it  may  be  stated  a?  a  genera}  role  that  it  u  auffi* 
dent  to  satoiate  the  expiiwl  air.  Ita  ahsolote  amoont  is 
therefore  inflaenced  by  the  following  droonutances :  1,  By 
the  volume  of  ur  ezpmMl ;  S,  By  the  qoantity  of  watery 
vapoor  contained  in  the  airpreviooa  to  its  insforatioo  j  3,  By 
the  temperatore  of  the  ex|nred  air  ;  4,  By  the  length  of  time 
which  eadi  volome  of  inspired  air  is  aUowed  to  lenaui  in 
the  lungs. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  prindpal  phyncal  and  che- 
mical phenomena  presented  during  the  zespiration  of  animals. 
It  siwnld  however  be  xeeoUected  that  ttfe6*iAenuneiaare 
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dep«ncl«it  for  their  existence  on  the  inflamee  of  the  nerT6iu 
fljpstem.  All  the  respintoir  moTementa  effected  hy  the 
nuacnlar  tiasves,  ai  far  as  they  are  independent  of  the  eon- 
KionaneM  of  the  indiridaal,  are  nnder  the  abeolnte  gover- 
nance of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  i»  caHed  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  nervons  system  which 
Mti  as  the  centre  of  all  the  impreaiiona  which  convey  the 
aaeMri^  of  breathing,  and  which  inlUatei  all  the  motions 
which  resnlt  in  reapiratoty  aetifui. 

(Kirkea  and  Paget,  Htmt&ook  Fhvri6logf;  Lebmann, 
FhjftiolMrieal  Chmitiiyf  traiulatea  for  the  Cavendish  Society 
by  Dr.  Day  ;  Valentin,  Utt-Booi  af  PhytM^t  ttanilated 
m  Dr.  Brinton.) 

REST-HARROW.   rOifONis,  8. 1.] 

RETINALITE,  a  Mineral,  having  a  resboni  appearance, 
fnmd  with  and  allied  to  Serpentine.  It  ia  finind  at  OranviUe 
In  Upper  Canada.  (Dana.) 

RETINITB,  a  Minenl  Rerin.  It  occurs  in  roandish 
masses.  Its  colour  is  light  yellowish  brown,  green,  or  red  ; 
iaatre  earthy  or  slightly  resinous  in  the  fracture.  It  is  sub- 
tnuiaparent  to  opaqne.  Often  flexible  and  elastic  when  first 
opk  bnt  loses  these  qualities  on  exposore.  Its  hardness 
ii  1-2  0,  and  its  specific  gravity  1-130.  It  takes  fire,  and 
bmns  vrith  a  bright  flame  and  fragr&nt  odonr.  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  fimnd  in  tiie  Bovey  coal  of  Devonshire,  and 
also  in  the  brown  coal  of  Wolchow  in  Monvia,  and  near 
Halle.   (Dana,  Mineralogy.) 

BEUSSiTE.    [MiNERALOOT,  S.  1.1 

REVENUE  A^D  TAXATION.— On  the  aecetiion  of 

Sneen  Victoria,  in  1B37,  the  total  pablie  revenue  of  the 
nited  Kingdom  for  that  ynr  was  £00^8,646,  ariui^  from 
the  following  aoorces  :— 


CutODU 

BZCIM  

StMtipt,  including  hscknej-oouK  taA  hawk- 
en*  and  pedlari'  licence  .... 

TuM  onder  tha  nunagement  of  the  Comoili- 
doliers  of  Stampi  and  Tazca       .      .  . 

Poat  office  

Tax  on  penilont  ud  iiilailei   .      ,      .  . 

Crown  land) 

Small  brancliM  athntiiUrf 

Sur[dni  fern  of  ngulit«d  publk  ofBcM      .  . 

Fonndags  faea,  prila  fees,  dce.^  in  Inland 

Hoaey  iveeiTed  frvm  East  India  Gampray,  ob 
HMont  wt  ntind  pay,  pf  natooa,  Aa.,  of  ber 
MaJoaQr'a  foroei  aerviog  in  India       .  . 

From  Uw  trualMi  of  the  king  of  the  Balgtwi, 
out  of  the  annuitj  gruitod  to  Piinco 
Leopold  

Imprett  mMtjt  repaid  hf  public  aeeountant^ 
and  other  amajra  paid  to  tha  public     .  . 

Money  newTed  from  tha  Bank  on  account  of 
unclaimed  diridenda       .      .      .  . 


£ 

82,(MS,U« 
14,fiI8|t4a 

7,039,638 

S,890.U6 
3,339.738 
8,791 
419,780 
3,067 
82,846 
1«477 


60,000 

38,500 
188,103 

24,398 
30,fi»a,64S 


The  expenditore  for  the  lame  year  was  £ffl,319,llS,  nnder 
the  fdlowing  heads  :— 


Chugea  of  eolleetlon  and  other  p^menti  be- 

f>n  reaching  the  Exdieqner 
Interest  and  managenent  of  National  Debt 
Teminablo  annaittae     .      ,  •  . 
Iniereat  on  Ezohequet  BiUi        .  . 
Civil  Lilt  


Annuitica  on  penaioM  charged  on  OonioUdated 
Fund  

Salariea  and  allowaaeei  .... 

Diplomatic  nlariea  and  peniiona  .  . 

Court!  of  Juit^  

Miacellanoouf  chargea  on  Consolidated  Fund 

Afiny  ...... 

Naty  

Ordaaace  ...... 

XlaoaUaaeeaa  Asfgaa  en  annual  graata 
FuliaMBi  


£ 

4,188,159 
24,867,187 
4,183,74s 


of 


444,068 

678,966 
194,042 
188.140 
674,452 
331,788 
6,321,718 
4,760,668 
1,444,624 


2^18,029 

61,319,112 

Showing  an  excess  of  expenditore  omx  income  of  ^£726,460. 
The  amouDt  of  the  public  fonded  debt,  on  Jan.  6, 1838,  was 
^764,704,067.  ■»  .  » 

The  foUeiring  taUe  giyea  the  gren  results  from  1838  to 
1806 t 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1642 
1848 
1844 
1843 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1850 
1851 
1862 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1836 


Beteane. 

63,124,471 
52,058,349 
47,567,565 
48,084,359 
46,965.030 
62,682,817 
04,008,768 
08,060,334 
33,790.188 
51,346,264 
68,388,717 
62,951,749 
62,810,680 
62,233,006 
63,310,071 
54,430.344 
56,737,133 
63,364,605 
172,218,988 


BxpenaUlfte* 

52,566.289 
63.440,287 
49,161,536 
50,185,729 
60,946,169 
31,189,518 
60.047,048 
49,242.713 
60,948,830 
64.308,948 
54,185.186 
60,858,623 
50,231,874 
49,506,610 
60,792.613 
51,174,839 
59.946,192 
84.605,788 
82,223,400 


1,44M04 
S,S&l,10t 
>,817,041 
S,848.S08 


2,098,136 
2,678.806 
8,736.896 
3,417.659 
S^66[fiOS 


441,119 
1,311,911 

«,I013T0 


7Mv»t 


Ii,i4i,in 

1«,1U^U 


In  18117  the  mamt unouted  to  £IOJWiJUiftmh 
following  soansa 

£ 

Ctutoma   .  ,  

Ezciae   17.479,00« 

Stampa   7,269,711 

Taxea  (land  and  weased)      ....  3,104^ 

Property  tax   15,1ST,MI 

FoitOfflc                            .  ijm,m 

Crown  Unda   9TS,<N 

ProdQceofHleofa1datorei,fto.     .       .    .  1,122,0N 

Monex  rocrired  from  Beat  India  CMijMnjr    .  60,M 

Imprett  and  other  nwo^  .      ■      ■      >  407.HT 

UaaWaaaddlfidMtdsneM  .      .      •  .  V^U 


Tbe  opsnditsre 


Intweat  and  management  of  p— *yHHH  debt . 
Uncbimed  tUvidenda  pud   .       .       .  , 

Terminable  tonuitiea  

Interaat  on  Exchequer  Bonda  and  BiUa  . 

Civil  lilt  

Annuitiet  and  penrioai  

Salariei  and  allowances  •  .  ■  • 
l>iploniatiG  nlariea  and  featfoas      .       *  . 

Courta  of  JnatiM  

Mlaeellaneona  obargei  on  Conaoltdated  Fi&d . 
ConpaMaHoa  for  aboUtiea  of  Smad  Duaa  . 

Atmy  

Navy  

Per^  expedition  

Ezpenan  of  war  in  China  .  ■  .  . 
Miicellaneona  ciril  aerricei  .  .  ,  , 
Salariei,  Ac,  of  revesne  departm^a  .  . 
Redemption  of  Exchequer  Bo&di  . 


£ 

83,636.907 

3,979,m 
988,ni 
401,47) 
337,111 
1S7,U7 
15f,5« 

5r8,i« 

177,81/ 

>  i,ia3,se« 

18,616^ 

]o,tao/w 


6,90VK 
4,394,M 
9,M0,tM 


70,854,341 

The  ialaries  of  the  Betenne  Departmoit  form  doti 
separate  charge,  and  are  no  longer  fdeducted  a>  chaiga  i 
collection  before  transmisstoQ  to  the  £xche<)ii«,  and  int» 
seouently  subject  to  parliamentary  snpervisioD. 

The  National  Debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  at  the  a 
1867,  was  £805,282,699^  of  which  21,666,416J:  had  bn 
created  in  1866.  In  addition  to  the  sums  shown  sa  extm* 
income  over  expenditure  in  the  preceding  years,  the 
part  of  which  had  been  applied  to  tbe  reduction  of  t^j^ 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1853  by  which  the  Sontii  Sea  Sbo. 
certain  Bank  Annuities^  and  Three  per  Cent  ADnnitia, «» 
incorporated  with  the  National  Debt  npon  teims  ^^^^ 
Bomethiog  to  the  nominal  amount  of  capital,  but  pndBcad 
laivo  redaction  in  that  of  tbe  interest  pud.  ^ 

In  1642  tbe  Property  Tax,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Robot  M 
was  imposed  to  remedy  the  annual  defaloati<»  intbtmW 
It  was  assessed  at  7d.  in  the  poond  on  all  ineoBHiofUl^ 
year  and  upwards.  Ita  effects  were  yiuUe  in  I^^^ 
enabled  him  to  make  extensive  rsdnetions  In  tha  ew* 
and  excise  dntiea,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  eomoerce  oftM 
country,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Tbe  excise  duties  necessarily  interfere  with  tbe  jhW 
of  manufacture — are  unaToidably  inqnisitorial— *m 
check  npon  improvement  In  1797,  not  fewer  tbw* 
articles  were  Subject  to  duties  of  excise.  The  Eil  injjj 
salt,  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  hides  and  tHai, 
goods,  candles,  bricks  and  tiles,  starch,  aoap,  ■t°i*J'^' 
sweets  and  m«td,  aius^Kwt  jio^  g^am^  *^ 
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Betrdt  of  Ksoiw  &r  Ei^Und,  SeoUund,  and  Inland,  tbe 
iniioUoaf  of  which  w«n  dueluusad  by  SI  eoDuowionen.  In 
1666  then  ii  oolj  ona  Boon!  m  tb«  whol*  of  the  UniUd 
SiogdoiDf  ths  namlw  of  coouniwonen  hu  been  redooed  to 
■tvsD,  UM  the  nnmber  of  trtielee  in  which  officen  of  the 
beard  interien  daring  the  ^ooees  of  growth  or  nwobcton 
hu  bean  ndnoed  to  four ;  namely,  hops,  malt,  paper,  and 
spirita.  The  amount  of  Tautiou  meddliDg  wbiflh  has  thoa 
b«an  ^  rid  of  oan  imir  he  eatimat^  by  thoee  who  have  had 
expenanae  of  the  warking  of  the  exeiee  Byttem  in  ita  wofai 
daya,  wh«a  the  meet  emaeientiona  reepeot  for  the  law  ceq- 
dmd  it  difficolt  at  all  timea  to  aroid  iniringement  of  the 
r^nlationa  of  the  Board,  and  when  a  mannfaetnrw  waa  often 
at  tfaa  mem  of  the  oMiaemaTi,  and  mi^ht  eaaily  be  mined  by 
a  vudal  omnee  oovuaitted  under  a  viHWPreheniion  of  T«y 
•omplicated  nlea  which  ha  waa  eampeflad  to  ohaacvi  in 
eaaijriBg  OB  hia  bprinaib 

Ib  the  d^artiMit  <tf  the  oiateaH  thayotieal  nfama 
effeelad  an  aqnally  gniifyi^.  AtoMttniethelawanlaUng 
to  enaforaa  were  wmtained  in  net  iawei  than  1600  Acta  ox 
PazifwnenL  In  1858  they  mn  ceaaelidatad  Is  a  pUin, 
rfmploj  and  intellipble  fom  under  ma  atatata.  At  the 
aama  time  the  wluue  of  the  eaatMM  dotiae  ef  the  United 
Kingdom  wen  eouolidated  into  a  aingle  Aot  in  iriuch  oreiy 
utiolo  ia  arrangtd  alph^tetieally.  The  Conaolidated  Act  m 
Gnatoma  R^nlaUona  and  tiie  (xtnaolidated  Tariff  Act  are  all 
that  the  merchant  will  now  reqaire  for  hie  ftnidanoe  in  place 
of  handreda  of  labyrinthine  Acta  whieh  theaa  two  aunple 
eedea  have  laperaeded. 

In  1810  ftve  yeara  were  reqaind  to  ejleet  a  digeet  of  tiw 
eustone  Uwa  into  1375  pa^  t  and  in  1826  tha  work  ef  oon- 
aolidation  waa  compresaed  uto  eleven  aeparata  Acta,  the  ftiat 
(rf  whidi  Mpealed  443  atatntaa,  many  of  «Aieh  w«ie  obaolota ; ' 
and  one  sf  tin  abrra  Acta  ammmUd  1150  diftrent  ratea 
ef  dv^  eAmgeable  on  impwted  artieleai  and  yatj  in  18S9, 
neariy  99  per  oent.  of  the  eoatomi  dnty  waa  oontnbnted  by 
46  arlielea.  In  1840  then  wen  lOn  artielea  aabfeet  to 
these  dotiaa.  In  1646  Uiey  wen  reduced  to  MO;  in  165S 
the  nnmb«r  waa  466,  and  in  1863  the  dnty  waa  entirely 
npealed  on  ne  teiwm  than  105  artielea,  bo  that,  linee  1845 
the  nomb«r  of  artielea  on  which  ooatoma  dutiaa  are  levied 
haa  been  r«daeed  from  106B  to  about  360.  In  1858,  how- 
ever, thera  were  139  artielea  charged  with  oaatoma  dntiee,  no 
one  df  wbicb  amounted  to  10,000/.  in  the  year,  and  some 
prodaeing  Uiemoitiiieignifieantaamai  anch  as  almond  paate, 
SI, ;  barley,  jwarled,  4/. ;  eeaenee  of  aprace,  IL  ;  naxvwnioa 
and  <A\  of  almonds,  32.  eaeh.  The  whole  yearly  prodace  of 
the  188  ennmented  artielea  waa  151,606£.  Yet,  however, 
in  Uie  seventeen  yean,  from  1840  to  1857,  the  aaunnt  of 
eoBtoms  dqtiee  rednead  or  re|ieided  hea  amonntad  to  npwaxds 
ef  10,0U0,000f,  while  tha  amewit  ooUeeted  haa  increased 
ftem  S3,Ml,6l8f.  in  1B40,  to  t3,618,376<;  in  1656.  The 
ei^erta  and  fanpotta  have  enormonsly  increaaed,  and  the 
amoont  of  shipping  tenaago  has  doubled  [Tbaov  amd  8hip- 
rrao,  S.  S.j ;  and  yet,  owing  to  tiie  much  smaller  nombei  of 
utidea  on  which  dnty  is  levied,  and  to  greater  simplicity  of 
amngementa,  all  thia  immense  addition  to  the  trade  of  the 
eatmtry  baa  occaalooed  bnt  small  increase  to  the  Castom- 
hffijse  staff,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1640.  Let  the 
reader  pause  and  consider  for  himself  the  vast  benefits  con- 
hmi  on  commerce,  and  on  the  people  of  this  eonntiy,  by 
the  changes  which  have  thns  been  oriefly  noticed.  Trade 
has  been  extended  and  invigorated,  and  the  prosperity  of  tbe 
eotintry  haa  been  based  on  foundations  which  only  war  and 
scarcity  can  shake :  and  the  inflaence  of  tbe  latter  calamity 
haa  been  ledneed  to  ita  minimum  by  wise  and  enlightmed 
larislation. 

It  will  tiina  be  aeen  how  aaoh  aneeeasive  application  of 
soond  principles  haa  added  to  the  atability  of  oar  financial 
svstem ;  and  the  pnblle  eonfldenoa  in  these  prindples  ena- 
bled the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetj^ner,  In  the  sesrion  of  1853, 
to  cany  still  farther  towards  completion  the  woric  of  com- 
uercisi  and  fiscal  reform.  The  remissions  of  taxation,  which 
Sir  Robert  Fed  commenced  in  1648,  afld  which  were 
'  renewed  on  a  very  large  scale  in  1845  and  1846,  completely, 
or  almost  completely,  recovered  themaelves  within  a  period, 
astosomeof  them,  of  eleven  years,  some  of  them  of  five  or  six 
years,  and  all  in  a  mean  term  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  safe 
test  of  experience  has  carried  conviction  to  practical  men,  who 
Va  otherwise  slow  In  adopting  bold  experiments.  When, 
April  I8S3,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  tbe  Excheqaer, 
Ijroeeeded  to  nnfold  a  great  scheme  for  settling  the  finances  of 
the  eoontiy  <m  i  perma&Mit  basis  for  a  fotore  term  of  aeven 


yaan,  he  wai  anaUad  trivDnhantly  to  nbr  to  thia  wnlaK 
tost.  He  oonld  show  that  too  effect  of  Amiinoiu  v£  mtj, 
in  the  way  of  recovery,  vaa  twofold :  npon  the  conaamar 
of  the  paHicalar  article,  by  enabling  him  to  incnaaa 
hia  consamption  j  and  next  npon  the  general  consomer,  hf 
extending  and  widening  the  means  of  conaumptioD  on  tha 
part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Mr.  Okdstoae,  theif 
ton,  prooeeded,  in  nliance  upon  former  facta,  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  tariff  nform  on  the  following  principles,  aa  fiir 
aa  his  financial  means  permitted  ^— 

1.  Toaboliahaltogether  tbe  duties  which  an  nnprodaetivey 
except  in  cases  when  there  may  be  some  special  nason  ta 
xatain  them  on  account  of  their  relation  to  other  artidat. 

S,  To  abolish,  aa  far  as  revenue  conaidwations  will  per- 
mit, dntiaa  m  articles  of  manufactore,  except  sach  aa  an  is 
tha  last  stage  aa  finished  artiolea,  and  an  eotuaenlv  aoaaeetad 
with  haod-^aboar,  in  regard  to  whieh  It  wu  cwndaitd  mm 
prudent  to  prooaed  ia  tha  node,  Mt  of  abolitieo,  hot  af 
zaduction. 

3.  Wbenavor  it  can  ba  dons,  to  sahatitnte  ntad  dntiea  §m 
datiea  od  eajorvak 

4.  TofBtrid,exoaptinafewinataooaawhenitiaimp0ib 
iant  OB  aecosnt  of  rmnoa,  of  the  5  per  cant,  addition  to 
the  onstoms  datisa  made  in  1640,  whieh  greatly  oompUcataa 
tlw  transaction  of  bosinesa.  Tbe  artidee  on  whieh  the  5  per 
cent,  additiond  daty  is  still  retained  an  seven  in  nunM*, 
and  tha  daty  in  qnestioft  prodnced  3S7,lfl72.,  in  165S  >-T»- 
baeoo,  wine,  timber  of  British  posaearions,  pej^Mr,  glovea, 
enrrants,  and  figs.  The  5  par  cent,  additunal  on  nn  obIt 
redised  1S63;.,  and  on  glovea  1864/. 

5.  To  meifo  the  di&mtid  dntiea  in  favaor  of  Britiah 
poauemma  w  lowmsg  the  Iweign  artide  to  the  levd  of  the 
colonial;  aaawhm  tUa  ianot  axpediont,  not  to  laiaa  tha 
dn^  on  tha  colonial  acticlo. 

6.  To  lower  the  dntiea  that  pnas  OB  Cardaiartielaa  of  faei 
which  enter  largely  into  what  may  be  eauad  the  luxmriea 
and  comforta  of  the  maaa  of  tha  people. 

The  result  waa,  that  tha  dnty  on  S31  artielea  waa  dedt 
with  on  theae  prindplea— on  105  the  dnty  was  repeded,  and 
on  1S6  important  ndactiooa  wan  made.  Tbe  inmedi^ 
loss  to  the  nvenne  conseqorait  on  these  dterations  was  estl. 
mated  at  1,838,000{.  The  changes  are  andogous  to  those 
affected  in  164S  and  1845-46,  and  the  same  tesolt  waa 
produced—^  gndaal  ncovaiy  ct  revanno  by  incnaaad 
consamption. 

The  soap  daty  waa  oitirdy  abolished,  on  the  grmmd  that 
it  waa  injarions  to  hedth.  and  comfort,  that  the  fnterference 
ef  the  excise  with  the  process  of  soap-making  prevented  im- 
Movemmt,  and  disdtled  the  mannfaetorer  from  competing 
m  macfcata  abroad  with  the  fordgn  aoap-maker,  who  waa 
baa  to  carry  oo  his  bosinesa  accmdug  to  the  moat  approrad 
methods,  and  not  vndOT  peremptory  rsatrictiosa;  ondMcaiue 
the  necoaaity  of  allowing  dnwhaeks  m  soap  nsed  In  certain 
textile  manafaetnree  entdled  frand  and  occasioned  great  loss 
to  the  nvenne.  It  ia  evident  that  "  conaideratioos  ef 
revenue  alone  prevented  the  dttty  on  paper  being  similarly 
dedt  with. 

There  wen  three  different  ntee  of  dnty  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  home-made  spirita,  and  this  antiquated  mode  of 
doling  with  the  artide  led  to  smuggling.  An  approxima- 
titm  was  tberefon  made  in  1663  towanu  their  e^udisatioa 
by  adding  If.  per  gallon  to  the  duty  on  Scotch  spirits,  8d.  on 
Irish  spirits,  reserving  to  an  early  period  the  farther  advance 
meet  of  the  piincipfe  of  equalisation.  This  wu  accom- 
plished, as  far  as  regards  Scotland,  in  1856,  advancing 
the  daty  on  tiiat  kingdom  to  the  same  aa  that  in  Eogland. 
This  measnn  at  owe  nlieved  the  borden  firom  a  blockado 
of  endae  officera.  At  the  aama  time  the  duty  in  Ireland  waa 
raised  so  aa  to  bring  it  to  ao  near  an  approximatioo,  that 
emailing  almost  cesaed  to  be  remunentive ;  and  in  April, 
1656,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  in  hit 
budget  proposed  an  entire  equalisation. 

Another  great  object  of  tbe  Budget  of  1853  was  to  esta- 
blish a  general  rmiiormiW  of  taxation  in  the  three  kingdoma 
under  another  important  nead,  by  rendering  Ireland  lialila  to 
the  income-tax ;  and  to  aeoomplish  this  end,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excbeqaer  was  willing  to  make  a  great  aacrifice.  Ho 
nmitted  a  sum  of  4,600,00w.  due  from  Ireland  to  England, 
constituting  an  anoud  charge  of  246,000^.,  tbree-fouruis  of 
which  burden  would  have  continued  for  forty  years.  He 
swept  away  this  debt,  and  commuted  the  charge  in  considera- 
tion of  an  addition  of  8d.  per  gallon  on  Iriuh  spirits,  and  the 
income-tax  for  seven  years,  J0§§o^»^J*^^^e^ 
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bom  Ok  tax  ia  18^  In  coBrideratioa  tiS  »  doty  irf  U.  ftddi- 
tionil  on  spiritfl,  and  an  aaginantatioii  of  ttamp-datiei  t  bat 
She  fint  WM  uandcmed  almoit  ai  loon  as  enacted,  and  the 
■econd  disappeared  in  1860,  when  a  reduction  of  atamp- 
daties  took  puce  both  in  this  conn  try  and  Ireland.  Exemp- 
tion necettarily  implies  a  hearier  bntden  on  others.  Great 
Britain  had  bome  the  income-tax,  and  Ireland  had  largely 
participated  in  the  rendsBion  of  duties  which  that  tax  was 
designed  to  sn^pl^.  When,  therefore,  farther  benefits  were 
to  be  placed  within  reach  by  assenting  to  the  income-tax  for 
a  period  of  seven  years,  it  was  felt  to  oe  jost  m  principle  to 
impose  the  tax  on  Ireland,  which  would  otherwise  deriTe 
advantages  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

liw  com]dex  system  wf  the  sssoased  tazas,  leriad  under 
•mnty-two  Acts  of  Pariiament^  was  m*inodeUed  with  a 
irisw  of  secoring  simplicity  and  anifinnitT.  With  this  object 
the  prof^resaive  plan  oi  oaseismeiit  has  been  aboliihad,  alio 
OMDpositi(Hu^  and,  aa  &r  as  posnble,  exemptions. 

Some  impOTtant  alterations  have  heeoi  made  under,  the 
head  of  Stamps.  Penny  receipt>stamps  have  been  snbsti- 
toted  for  stamps  of  varying  ^ne,  in  order  to  obtun  the 
advantagss  of  nnifonnity,  and  to  remove  the  temptation  to 
evasitm }  and  the  facilities  of  trade  have  been  promoted  by 
allowing  the  penny  zecaiptFatamp  to  be  osed  in  connection 
with  bukers'eheqiiaL  so  ai  to  add  to  thdr  leearity.  [Stahp 
Dorms, -y.a.J 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  Budget  of  1863  was 
nndonbtedly  the  new  tax  on  saccesnona,  which  subjects 
every  description  of  property  to  the  legacy  duty.  The 
incom»-ta3^  it  was  alibied,  pressed  onequally  m  intelligenoe 
and  ikiU,  aa  eoBuand  wita  property,  and  the  suceetsion- 
tax  was  daaigDaa  to  adiost  the  bauiiee.  Real  property, 
whether  settled  or  ansettled,  bad  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
legacy  daty.  This  feudal  claim  of  ezempUon  permitted  an 
•state  in  land  of  60,0002.  a  year  to  pass  to  the  lieir  without 
hia  contriboting  one  farthing  to  the  state,  while  a  poor  man 
who  leceived  a  legacy  of  1002.  pud  a  tax  of  102.  The 
anomaly  has  now  ceased,  and  a  penon  who  aocoeeds  to  a 
landed  estste  of  10,0002.  ia  taxed  on  tho  annual  value  of  hia 
ivoperty,  which,  on  the  principle  of  caleuhttion  ad^ted, 
gives  a  rent^  of  3002.  a  year. 

The  income|tax  was  retained,  but  was  associated  with 
remisiioDs  of  indirect  taxation  to  an  amount  exceeding 
BfiOOfiOOl.  i  and  its  extinction  was  finally  provided  for  in 
1860^  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  fonn  a 
pormanent  portion  of  oidinaiy  pnblie  ineune.  It  is  like  the 
XBMrre  of  an  army,  whidi  shoold  mly  he  btoaght  forward  to 
avert  ^reat  dangers  or  accomplish  important  objeeta.  It  may 
reconcile  those  who  dislike  the  inqaisitorial  nature  M  this 
impost  to  consider  what  it  has  effected  under  the  o|^K«ite 
conditions  of  war  and  peace. 

Dnring  the  great  war,  which  lasted,  with  two  brief  in- 
tervals, from  1793  to  1816,  there  were  three  periods,  in  the 
first  of  which  there  was  no  income-tax  j  in  the  second  it  was 
only  incompletely  adopted ;  and  in  the  third  it  was  fiilly 
1»ouf^t  into  operation. 

From  1793  to  1798  there  was  no  income-fax.  The  charge 
of  government,  and  the  chaige  of  debt  incurred  before  1793, 
together  with  the  cost  of  war,  amounted  on  the  average  of 
these  six  yearn  to  36,030,0002.  a  year.  The  revenue,  with 
all  the  additional  taxes  laid  on,  amoanted  to  80,626,00021, 
leaving  an  annual  deficiMicy  of  16,404,00021 

In  1798,  the  income-tax  was  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
from  1799  to  1803,  the  cost  of  t3w  war  and  public  chaigea 
rose  to  47,413,0002: ;  but  the  revenoe,  aided  by  the  income- 
tax,  rose  from  20,626,0002.  to  33,724,0002.,  and  under  an 
increase  of  expenditare,  amounting  to  11.400,0002.  a  year, 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  was  lesa  by  2,000,000/ 
a  year  during  these  four  years  than  from  1793  to  1798. 

From  1806  to  1816,  the  income-tax  was  in  full  force. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  and  of  sovemmetit,  and  the  charge 
of  debt  (9,600,0002.)  incurred  before  1793,  amoanted  to 
66,794,000A,  but  the  revenue  rose  to  63,790,0002.  The 
annual  defiaency,  instead  of  being  16,^)4,0002.  aa  in  the 
first  period,  or  13,689,0002.  as  in  the  second,  was  only 
f^jOp02.  Omitting  the  charge  of  debt  inonrred  before 
lp3,  then  was  actually  raised,  during  the  heaviest  period 
u  war  expenditure,  7,000,0002.  a  year  mora  than  the  chuga 
Mpvemment  and  the  cost  of  the  war. 

If  the  resolution  to  submit  to  an  income-tax  had  been 
^pted  at  an  earlier  period,  the  national  debt  need  not  at 
this  moment  have  existed,  Sightly,  therefore,  is  it  xeoarded 
as  an  aoxiliaiy,  to  ba  reserved  for  great  oeoamoiis. 


InnimMriatc  {be  iaeono-tes  fisr  ■snn  jMOf  intan- 
tiona  vt  UM  govoimHiit  wan  to  mark  it  aa  a  temporanr 
measure,  to  equalise,  as  fiu*  as  pooBble,  its  pnssure  on  skiu 
and  int^luence  as  compared  with  ]m^p«rty,  to  mitigats  its 
operation  by  every  rational  means  compatible  with  ita  intfr- 
grity,  and  to  associate  it  with  otsnaive  reductiona  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  on  these  terms  it  was  aeoiptad  for  the  aaka  id  tha 
benefit  which  it  brought  in  its  train. 

The  Gh)vemment,  after  giving  the  most  mature  eona&dam- 
tion  to  the  subject,  declined  to  undertake  the  reeonstructioB 
of  the  tax,  and  staked  their  ofBcial  existence  on  the  anccaas  of 
thmr  general  financial  plan.  The  CSiaucellor  of  the  Kxdte- 
qner  uowed  that  the  incidence  of  the  tax  « lenl  pn^aHj 
was  ahraa^  heavier  than  was  ganenlly  aoppaaad,  and  he 
estimated  that  on  land  and  houses  it  was  Ott  and  not  7d.  ia 
the  ponnd,  and  that  avaaian  or  unftir  aasessment  waa  in^ov 
sible ;  while  on  tndes  uid  prafeasiima  the  piindple  of  adf* 
assessment  entailed  extanaiTe  fmoda,  fd  wnieh  ne  gave  a 
striking  instance.  It  was  necessary  to  companaata  twni^- 
eight  persona  Sat  their  profita  for  a  nngle  year,  and  they 
claimed  14&JBO0L ;  a  jury  awarded  26,9^^  nit  their  retam 
of  profits  for  aaseasment  to  the  income-tax  was  only  9,O0O2L ! 
The  case  of  the  iwofsasions,  which  has  oftw  been  bioa^ 
forward  as  me  of  peculiar  hardship,  appean  when  analyaed 
to  be  of  lass  magnitude  than  the  pubue  have  been  led  to 
believe.  They  do  not  contribute  mora  than  one-twen^ 
second  part  of  the  tax ;  but  to  mitigate  thor  caae  aa  far  as 
ponible,  persons  who  insun  their  uves  np  to  one-oxth  cf 
their  incomes,  may  deduct  from  their  income  the  coat  of  in- 
aurance,  but  not  so  as  to  eacape  the  tax  altogether  ;  and  this 
will  chiefly  benefit  the  pnfenmn  to  the  oraMint  pnbnUy  af 
120,0002:  a  year. 

The  extension  of  the  ineonuhtax  to  Inland  has  alnadf 
been  noticed.  The  tax  has  also  been  extended  «t  &  lom 
rate  of  assessnMnt  to  all  penona  with  incomes  between  1002. 
and  1602L  a  year.  Th^  were  benefited  byall  the  remissions 
of  taxation,  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  coat  of  othoa 
by  the  payment  of  the  income-tax ;  and  when  further  re- 
misaions  were  to  be  made,  it  was  only  jost  that  this  exen^ 
tion  should  cease.  The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  addncel 
eases  showing,  that  persons  with  incomes  between  1002.  and 
1602.  a  year,  had  been  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  necessaries  and  luxuries  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
whose  incomes  varied  from  1602.  to  1702L  a  year ;  the  first  to 
the  extent  of  6  and  7  per  cent,  and  the  aaoond  only  to  6  per 
cent.,  or  deducting  the  paymrat  by  thnn  of  income-tax  of 
S  per  cent.  On  the  oocumce  of  the  war  with  Ihuma,  the 
tax  was  raised  to  16rf.  in  the  ponnd  on  ineonaa  <tf  16021  and 
upwards,  and  to  llM.(ai&nnsTMited  to  that  anunmt;  it  was 
reduced  to  the  original  7d.  in  1867 ;  and  to      in  ISOa 

"  Considerations  of  revenue  "  alone  prevent  the  farthar 
application  of  sound  financial  ^inciples  to  other  parte  of  oar 
f^cal  syatem.  The  duties  on  paper  and  wine,  and  par- 
ticularly those  on  fire-insurance,  are  amongst  the  first  wnidi 
have  claims  to  be  abolished  or  reduced,  and  which  promisB 
when  relieved  horn  taxation  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community.  The  insarance  tax  operates 
a^iainst  one  of  the  very  best  principles  of  society — that  of 
distributing  losses  which  would  ruin  an  individual,  over  the 
whole  community,  in  a  manner  to  render  it  acarcely  appn- 
ciable  by  any.  An  exemption  from  the  tax  only  abowa  its 
impolicy.  Farming-atock  and  implemoits  do  not  pay  in- 
surance duty,  but  a  workman's  toots  do.  The  Ui,  lunraver, 
yields  npwKKis  of  a  million  to  the  Exeheqoer,  and  the  Caian- 
cellor  cannot  afford  to  pve  it  up. 

Much  has  been  alroady  accon^Hshed,  more  than  couU 
possibly  have  been  anticipated  a  few  years  ago ;  and  we  will 
conclude  by  quoting  the  closing  aentences  of  Mr.  Gladatone's 
most  able  speech  on  introducing  the  Budget  in  April,  1863, 
aa  a  fair  statement  of  the  principles  which  now  regulate  our 
fiscal  system :  "  While  we  have  sought  to  do  justice,  by  the 
changes  we  propose  in  taxation,  to  intelligence  and  sIluI,  as 
compared  with  property ;  while  we  have  aouffht  to  do  justice 
to  the  great  laboaring  commimity  of  England,  by  farther  ex- 
tending their  relief  from  indirect  taxation,  we  have  not  been 
guided  oy  any  desire  to  put  one  class  against  uother ;  we  have 
felt  we  uiould  best  maintain  our  own  honour — that  we  ahoold 
beat  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country— 4)y  declining  to  draw  any  invidiosa 
distinction  between  class  and  class,  oy  adopting  it  to  our- 
selves as  a  sacnd  uq,  to  diffuse  and  distrumte— harden  if 
we  must-^benefit  if  we  may — with  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand;  and  ve  have  the  consolatiij^^^ji^^i^tut  by 
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propoMlt  rach  ai  these  we  cootribiita  w  far  u  in  vi  lies, 
not  only  to  dorelop  the  material  resoarcei  of  the  coontiy, 
hat  to  knit  the  hwrta  of  the  Tiriotu  clams  of  this  great 
natkn  yet  mote  eloaBljr  than  harstofiMe  to  that  throne  and  to 
those  uutitntions  nnder  whieh  it  ii  their  happinea  to  live." 

As  intinuvtelj  eonneeted  with  the  ame^raiiuu  of  oar 
finandal  system,  we  append  a  list  of  the  tana  r^waled  or 
reduced,  and  of  taxes  imposed  or  increased  daring  the  fol- 
lowing years : — 


Taxes  EepeaUd  or  JUduoed. 


ISMLFMase 
Other 


£ 

1,340,000 
18,969 


rata. 


1,356,959 


1841.  Ric«  ia  the  bosk 
Other  taxoi .  . 


21,832 
5,8S8 


Total. 


37,170 


1843.  Coffee.      .   .  301,113 

Timber  A  wood  £08,414 

Export  dutie«  .  109,778 
Other  owtonw 

dDliee  .      .  579,639 

Stage  coKbe*  .  77,779 

Other  tKzei  19,643 


Total.       .  1,596,366 


1 84S.  Timber  &  wood  136,453 
SpiHta,  Ireland.  340,000 
Other  tuce     .  45.368 


Total. 


411^1 


1844.CoAe     .  .  66,174 

Conuta     .  .  9S;sl6 

Wool  .  97,140 
Uerine  iiuur> 

kneee      .  .  101,959 

OlMt  45,000 

Other  tucea  .  .  32,721 


Total .       .  458,810 


1845.  Sagw.      .  .3,309,857 

Mobwee  .      .  129,183 

CottoDfiaw .  .  683,042 
Coeli,  export 

dutr    .       .  1IMS8 
Other  cuitomi 

duties     .   .  380,786 

Attclioiie  .      .  805,000 

Glue  .      .   .  624.000 


Total. 


4,546,306 


ie46.*Batter&cheeM  205,437 

«lk  mennhctarei  162,985 

Spirito    .      •  482,286 

TmUow  .  .  101,966 
WooIloB  mano- 

(Mtorea      .  37,970 

Seed.  Clover  .  36,077 
Other  cottonu 

dntlM  .      .  135,069 


Total .      .  ],lfiV80 


1847.  Wobde  fiom  f»> 

irign  coon- 

tries  .  .  343,085 
Sugar  eai  mo* 

kMoa  .       .  53,152 

Ram  .      .   .  46,974 

Other  taxea  1,675 


Total. 


344,888 


1848.  Copper  ore 

BwDf  BritiA 
PoMBirioai  . 
Sugar  and  mo- 

luNO  . 

Wood,  Foreign . 
Otbertaxes  .  . 


£ 

85,746 

69,3  3 

258,854 
315,028 


Total. 


585,988 


1849.  Sugar  end  mo- 

laMoa  .    .    .  356,257 

Oil  KDd  aperm  .  29,327 

Other  taxea     .  4,214 


Total. 


888.798 


1850.  Sugar  and  mo- 

Ibmoi     .   .  331,073 

Staropa    .       .  520,000 

rficklu        .   .  456,000 

Other  tarn  .   .  ^078 


Total.      .  1.310,151 


1S51.  Window  datr  ■  1.878,800 

Cofiee.  .  .  149,161 
S<^r  end  mo- 

lanaa  .  .  859,804 
Wood  ft  tbaber. 

Foreign  .    .  292,099 


Total .      .  2,679,864 


1852.  Sugar  and^mo* 


95,938 


1853.  Tea.      .      .  968,877 

Butter  ft  cheew  106,585 
Sugar  and  mo- 

laMM  ^.   ,  78,793 

EUiMua    .       .  65^59 

Other  artlclea  .  379,610 


Total  eoatoniB  1,499,474 
Eui«0,Soap^  1,171.000 
Stampa  •.  .  377,000 
Turn,  AiiBMB*  800,000 


Total .      .  8.347,474 


18A4.Cuatane:— 
Tea  . 

FUttiof  of  chip^ 
a&do&erartl- 
dei.  . 

Stampa— UUi  of 
exchange 

Tkm^  AaMiaed 


980,568 


3,539 

11,000 
390.000 


Total. 


1,384,107 


1855.  Cnatoou : — 

Window  ^aai 
and  other  ar* 

tklea  .  3,960 
Stampa  i — 

HawBpipeii+    .  350,000 

St^e  Cani^gea.  60.000 


TMal. 


813.960 


•  InlSMOiaprDhlUtory  dntroa  foratgn  ■ogarvaa  alao  rednnod,  but  m 
lb*  expected  resolt  vaa  an  tnoneeM  of  rerenuck  tt  le  not  lyedHd. 

t  Portlou  of  Stamp  Doty  lost  br  tlM  iraeu  of  tbe  Aet  wUcn  made  the 
■tamp  oompnlMTT,  aUewlng  tbe  lom  of  fiO^L  a  leac/w  the  addition  to  the 
gBM,Oflaa«OTennefiirinMtampertMWnp^iBiaintw«hjartageitaage. 


1858.  CnitoBia>— . 

Spruce  Beer  .  1,428 
Plum*.  .  .  1.866 
Other  artidoa  .  161 

Szdae  : — 

Malt— War-Tax  2,200,000 


3,203,478 


1857.  Cuitomi : — 

Window  gjan  .  2,053 
Caoutchouc 

nu&cture   , .  6,004 


Oanylbnnrd  .  8,057 


1847.  Bnegltt  ftnmd  8,057 
CoSee.  .  .  145,816 
Sugar  and  mo> 

laaeea  .      .  418,988 
Tea    .       .    .  1,054,637 
Other  arttdee  .  1,084 
Property  and  In- 
come tax     .  8^135,000 

Total  .   .  10,758,583 

1858.lDcame  tax  re- 
duced to      .  3.000.000 


TtUBU  Impomd  or  luereattd. 


1840.CwteaM  6  far 
eenC 
Szdee   5  per 

cent.  .  . 
Ditti^ipirita  . 
AiMwed  taxea 

10  per  cent.  , 
Poatage,  aboli- 
tion of  ftank- 
ing 

Other  taze*  .  . 


1,060,326 

438.000 
344,000 

311,477 


118,567 
1.970 


Total. 


8,274,240 


1841.  None. 

1 842.  Income  and  pro- 

perty t*x  .  .  5,100,000 
Export  duty  on 

coala    .       .  141.930 

^bslnbuid.  240,000 

Stampa,  Ireland  121.745 

Otlier  taxea.   .  36,814 


Tetal .      .  5,639,989 


1843.  Nose. 

1844.  None. 

1845.  AiiGtimMm*aiid 

^■praiien*  li- 

cencee     .   .  53,730 

1846.  Meal  and  floor.  iliOOO 

1847.  None. 

1848.  ...  84 

1849.  Nme. 

1850.  None. 

1851.  Inhabited  hooie 

du^      .  .  600^00 
1853.Noneu 


1863.0iMlDms  .  16,383 


£ 

1853.  Brought  forward  16,883 
EzciM  (ipiiiti)  .  590,000 
Stampa  (inccea- 

eion  tax)  .   .  2,00(^000 
PrcpertT  tax    .  750,000 

Total .      .  3,356,883 

1854.  Cuitomi  ;— 

SpiriU.  .  .  16,684 
Sugar  wl  mo- 

lawea  .      .  420,388 

Other  artidea  .  3,651 


440,643 

Excite,  malt    .  3,450,000 
„      atnriU  .  450/>00 

Income  and  pro- 
perty tax  .    .  6,614,000 

Total .      .  8,854^43 

1855.  Cuitoma: — 

Sugar  and  mo- 

Uaaea  .  .  1,267,566 
Tea  .  .  .  774,413 
CoSee  .  .  155.629 
Spirit^  cslouial  25,546 
Other  articlea  .  2.753 
ExdM  ^ta  .  1,000.000 
Inwmetax  .    .  3,000,000 


Total. 

1856.  None.  ~ 

1857.  Bice  doot,  te 

feeding  cattle 


.  5,335.907 


98 


1858.  Iriib  ipirita  500,000 
-    Stampa  on 

dieqtiea  .   .  800^000 


Total. 


800,000 


Carry  fwward  16,888 

REVIVOR.  [SciM  Faciab,  S.  3.] 
RHAYADEB.  [Radhoishiiik.] 

RHENITE.    [MlNBRALOOT,  ^.  1.] 

,  RHINOPOMA.  [Churoftbu.! 

RHIZANTHE^,  BAmmtht,  Bhizogent,  a  small  class  of 
Plants,  comprisiiu  the  orders  Balanophoraens,  Cj/tmacMSf 
and  JtagUiiaeeot.  They  are  parasitical  plants,  destitute  of  tine 
leaves,  in  place  of  which  th^  are  famiahed  with  cellolar 
scales.  Their  stem  is  either  an  amorphoos,  fongons  mass,  or 
a  ramified  myoeliom,  and  is  Tuy  imperfectly  sujiplied  with 
sj^ral  Tcsaela,  which  are  sometimes  wholly  Mfiaeiit.  Thay 
are  of  a  Inown,  y^ow,  or  purple  colour,  never  green.  Th^ 
produce  dowers  which  have  genuine  stamens  and  carpels,  and 
are  snrironndsd  by  a  whorl  of  petaloid  bodies.  They  posses* 
ovules,  but  their  seed  is  not  known. 

These  plants  have  been  r^arded  by  Lindley,  Endlicher, 
and  other  botanists,  as  snfiicienUy  distinct  to  warrant  their 
being  placed  in  a  class  by  thenuelTes.  Their  flowers,  star 
mens,  and  ovules,  indicate  their  relation  to  the  phanero- 
gamic plants,  whilst  their  mycelial  stem,  panuitie  habits, 
and  ceUolar  itmctnze  ally  them  with  the  and  other 

low  forms  of  vegetation.  Mr.  Brown  however  u  of  oionitm 
that  the  RItiiaiitlif  are  bat  less  developed  Iwms  of  Exo^ 
none  Plants.  He  itetrds  than  as  having  affinities  with 
Ariileloduaeeat  and  o^  tffders  of  Exocens.  More  recently 
lb,  Or^tha  has  adopted  the  Tie  ws  of  fij^vA^udi 
Digitized  by  Vj^JU; 


a  inmlwr  (tf  ugnmaiti  in  &Toiir  of  thar  bnng  d^rad«d 
fimu  of  Ughar  plutt,  ud  not  ft  pennuieBtly  low  form 
of  TogetatioD.  He  thinks  tho  Telstions  of  Bhiunthi 
Tarious.  Thas  he  places  Mystroptlalon  near  ProUaeea  and 
SantalaeeeB;  Sare^^^  and  £aUuuy>kora  he  placet  near 
tJrtieaceai.  Finallj,  he  placM  TMmia  bttweoi  Tooeaeem 
ftnd  Burmanniaeeee, 

The  following  are  the  otdan  of  SMiMamthsa  aa  recognised 
hy  Lindley 

0^^»li*«r.  P«*«l««i  fro**  5flton(^>A<»ni«w. 

Ovnles  OO,  parietal ;  fralt  many-seeded  ; 

calyx  3-4-6-partedi  anthers  opening  by  \  C^ftiiMeea. 

slits   

Ovnles  00,  parietal ;  fruit  many-seeded  ; 

calyx  5-parted ;  antheri  opening  by 

pores  

RHIZOBOLACEiS,  RkuoboU,  a  natiii«l  order  of  Planti, 
eonsistiDg  of  trees  of  Teiy|  large  die.  The  leavei  are  oppo- 
site, digitate,  eori&ceoDt,  with  a  pointed  stalk  and  no  stipales; 
flowers  large,  regular,  arranged  in  racemes,  with  their  stalks 
pointed  at  the  base  and  below  the  apex ;  the  sepals  are  6  or 
%  more  or  less  combined,  imbricated  in  estivation  ;  petals 
6  to  8,  equal-sided,  bat  nneqnal  thickish,  arising  along  with 
the  stamens  from  a  hypogynoaa  disc ;  fruit  of  seTeral  com- 
bined indehiaeent  on«-«eoded  nata ;  seed  reniform,  exalba- 
minona,  with  ■  cord  dilated  into  a  Bpongy  oxcrMeence ; 
radicle veiy laige. ^  Hie qieeiee are fonnd inSonth America. 
They  are  large  timber-treei,  aome  of  which  yield  edible 
fruit.  It  ia  from  trees  of  this  order  that  are  produced  the 
Souari  (or  Sawarrow)  Nuts  of  the  shops,  the  kernel  of  which 
ia  one  of  the  moet  delicious  fruits  of  Uie  not  kind  that  is 
known.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  them  not  inferior  to  Uiat  of 
the  olive.  The  timber  of  the  tree  ia  used  for  ihip-bailding. 
(Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom.) 

BHIZOCARPE^.  [Mamile*om,5'.2.] 

RHIZOPHORE^.  [RuizoFHoaA.] 

RHOOALlTE,aMineral  which  appears  to  consist  of  small 
rectangular  prisms  with  square  baMs.  Hardneai  about  S. 
Colour  between  rose-red  and  flesh-red.  Specific  gravity  8. 
Before  the  bIow>pipe  per  se  not  altered.  Witii  oinenate  of 
•oda  fuses  into  a  greenish-blue  transparent  bead  in  the 
exterior  flame,  becoming  yellow  in  the  mterior  flame :  with 
horax  giTca  a  transparent  colonrlew  bead ;  with  phosphate 
of  soda  doea  not  fuse.  It  ia  fbnnd  in  Ireland,  occurring 
nrobably  in  an  amygdaloidal  ro^  An  analysis  hy  Ur. 
ittcharMon  give*— 

Silica  ff6*9 

Almnioft     .  ...  ..83 

Peroxide  of  Iron,  and  trace  of  Oxide )  , . 
of  Manganese      •      •     ■  •) 

lime  1*1 

Magnesia  0*6 

Water  S»0 

 99*3 

RHODEORETINE.   [CHXiiisTftr,  (SL  2.1 

RHODIOLA.  [Sedom.] 

RHODIZITE,  a  Mioeral  reaembllng  f oraeAa  [Beton}  in 
its  crystals,  but  it  tioges  the  blow-pipe  flame  deep  red.  It 
occurs  with  the  Red  Tourmaline  of  Biberia.  (Dana.) 

RHODYMENIACE^,  an  order  of  Alga,  coonstiiig  of 

nlish  or  blood-red  Bea-Weeds,  with  an  expanded  or  fill- 
inartieolate  frond,  eompoeed  of  polygonal  eells,  oeoa- 
■imally  traversed  hj  a  fibrous  axis ;  a&peineiftl  oeUa  minute, 
irregularly  parted,  or  rarely  dispooed  la  fllamentons  snies ; 
fructification  double ;  eonceptaoua  external  or  half-immersed, 
globose  or  hemisphwieal,  imperforate,  ewtaining  beneath  a 
thick  peric»T)  a  mass  of  spores  affixed  to  a  central  placenta. 
The  root  is  disc-like  or  branehed,  aunetimcs  mooh  matted ; 
frond  variable  in  habit  and  colour,  either  leafy  or  flllform, 
and  much  branched,  never  articulate :  in  some  an  intense 
scarlet,  in  some  crimson,  in  ethen  brown-red  or  purple, 
usually  growing  somewhat  darker  in  dyeing.  The  species 
are  widely  dispersed ;  all  our  genera  having  repreientatiTes 
in  very  distant  countries,  with  very  various  climates. 

Shtxfymenia  is  an  ilMefined  genna,  and  will  probably  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  genera.  Many  of  the  species, 
especially  of  the  section  CoMphyUU,  are  among  the  most 
splendidly  coloured  of  crimson  and  carmine  Alga.  Others, 
as  B.  Hfmdtnmuuiaf  are  dothad  in  royal  purple  f  while 
others,  like  the  sober  dulae  of  onr  coasts,  A  Mim^  hare 
often  »  mndh    brown  as  of  puple  in  their  attire. 


Many    the  Sha^misMm  tm  TrinaH*  inut  meaaaaSfi 


B.  polswfa,  the  Pnlaa  of  onr  coasts,  is  eolleeted  IvgalT  n 
ficotliuad  and  Ireland,  and  forms  an  important  articU  of  diet. 
Many  of  the  QrxteUaria  are  largely  osed  in  the  East  aa 
ingredients  in  soopa  and  jellies,  and  also  aa  snhatitntea  f« 
glue.  One  of  them  Q.  tpmotat  ia  the  Agar  Agar  of  the 
Chinese,  and  is  largsly  collected  both  for  cnlioary  parpeias 
and  as  a  component  part  of  some  of  the  strongeet  Chuteee 
glues.  It  has  recent^  been  imported  iuto  England,  and  is 
occasionally  used  inatttd  of  eazmgMn  moM  in  nuiking  jeUies 
and  blancmanges. 

(Harvey,  Sritiih  Alga.) 

RHYDbLAN,  or  RHUDDLAK.  [Funnnn.] 
RHYNCHITE8.  tWxKva.] 

RICCIACEiB,  ft  natural  order  of  moea-like  Plenta  or 
Herbs,  inhabitiiuc  mud  or  water,  awimmiag  «  floaiiqg, 
usually  annoal ;  uuir  leaves  and  stoma  blended  into  ft  fond 
of  ft  edlnlar  atnwtore,  creeping,  green  or  purple  nodenealh, 
with  ft  distinct  epidermis,  and  a  cavi^  of  air-passages 
beneath  it  in  some  spedes. 

These  pUnts  form  a  phun  tiansition  from  ThaUopau  ia 
AcroctM.  Their  spores  are  collected  in  large  nnnabai 
withm  organs  resembling  the  pistils  of  PhmBogemooa  Plants. 
They  have  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  and  an  epidennis  b 
distinctly  formed  with  stomates  for  breathing  with.  The 
genus  JDwicea  is  r^arded  aa  forming  the  nearest  tzwdtion 
to  Liverworts.  It  fructifies  undtr  water,  which  is  vsiy 
seldom  the  case  with  the  other  Crystal- Worts. 

Of  the  species  hitherto  known  two-thirda  have  been 
obeerved  in  Europe,  and  the  remunder  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Sereral  species  In  Nwth  Ajnwio*,  th«  Gape  af 
Good  Hope,  and  foanl,  appear  to  be  very^  sinilar  Ia  those  of 
Europe.   There  are  6  genera  and  SB  speciee. 

RINOWOOD,  Hampshire,  a  mailcet-town,  and  the  sest  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ringwood,  ia  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  60"  fity  N.  lat,  1°  47'  W. 
long.,  diat&nt  S7  miles  S.W.  from  Winchester,  9S  miles  &W. 
by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  104  miles  by  the  I^ondat 
and  South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  Ringwood 
parish  in  18fil  was  3928.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Ringwood  Poof- 
Law  ITnton  contains  five  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  16,42S  acres,  and  a  population  in  18S1  of  £466.  The 
tovm  is  lishted  with  gu.  Ijie  manufacture  of  thread  and 
woollen  gloves  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
chancel  and  transepts  of  the  parish  chnrdi  aj^Mar  to  hne 
been  erected  about  lt30 ;  the  nave  and  the  tower  nn  mon 
recent.  There  are  ch^tela  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
poidenta,  and  Unitarians,  and  National  schools.  There  it 
an  excellent  eom-marttet,  held  every  Wednesday.  Fain  fie 
horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  July  lOth  and  December  11th. 

RINTOUL,  ROBERT  STEPHEN,  one  of  the  most  end- 
nent  of  the  writers  of  the  newspaper  press  in  London,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  in  1787.   Of  the  history  of 
his  boyhood  little  is  known.   He  was  prpbabty  bom  in  Leith 
or  in  Dundee,  and  he  avuled  hiuLmf  of  the  ad  vantages 
afforded  by  the  grammu-schools  of  Scotland  to  acqnin  a 
well-grounded  edneation.   His  first  known  entry  into  public 
life  was  as  editor  of  the  '  Dundee  Advertiser,'  a  weekly 
newspaper,  somewhere  about  or  a  little  before  1813.   In  tfau 
paper  he  at  once  evinced  those  remarkable  powers  of  con- 
densation and  trrangement  by  vriiich  his  after  laboms  wm 
distuiguished.   The  paper  advocated  liberal,  or  rather  ths 
Whig,  principle*  of  the  day,  at  that  time  by  no  means  gene- 
rally received  in  Seotland,  though  somewhat  mne  bvonred  ia 
Dundee,  a  large  commercial  and  manu&cturiag  town  ;  and 
the  talent  he  displayed  not  only  enanred  the  populari^  and 
sneeoH  of  the  newspaper,  but  procmred  him  the  snpfKHt  and 
friendship  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  puty  in  Scot- 
land.  As  editor  ne  was  the  assailant  of  the  corruptions  ei 
the  close  corporation  of  the  town;  the  advocate  for  the 
improvement  of  the  buigh  schools ;  for  the  extension  of  har- 
bour accommodation  |  and  the  expoaer     fiscal  mismanage- 
ment.  Abont  1826  his  connection  with  the  'Dundee  Adver- 
tiser '  ceased,  and  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  paper  at 
Leith ;  it  did  not  succeed  ;  and  on  the  recommenutim  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  ho  was  ^ 
pointed  editor  of  the  '  Atlas '  weekly  newspaper  in  London. 
In  thia  poutim  ho  did  not  remun  long  j  aa^itod  by  his 
friends  he  eomnenced  '  Tbe  Spectator,*  « iriiieh  he  was  ta 
have  abiolQte  control,  and  of  which  the.  first  nnmber  was 


m 
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nkUdng  his  notion  of  *luit  a  newapftp«r  ihonld  be  j  llid  no 
man  net  worked  hatder,  more  conttlRitioiisly,  or  more 
ind»)CDdentlT  to  effect  his  object.  We  hava  already  noticed 
hi<  focaltj  of  arraiiRoment,  woich  he  thoroDghljr  <!arried  out 
in  *  The  Spectator/  Beaides  vritiag  oft  a  moltiplldty  of 
aubiecta  himsaLf,  he  secured  the  auietance  of  a  number  of 
waU  qnaliHed  and  dutiogmahed  taen  as  contributors ;  bat  in 
most  cases  he  saggested  the  sabtect,^  and  in  ill  he  oiticaUy 
•zamined  every  one  of  their  prodaetions  before  they  appearea 
in  print.  Ha  was  a  supporter^  throngh  the  paper,  of  all  the 
great  neasoras  of  social  and  political  progress,  from  the  time 
^  its  •stablishmen^  and  probably  few  newspapers  hare  had 
•0  much  iaflaence  in  ibnning  (^inioiw,  particularly  among 
tiw  more  hlghlv  cdnoated  euss,  as  'llie  Spectator.*  The 
eantion  with  wtdch  opinions  were  expressed ;  the  avoidance 
of  all  axa^eration  or  depreciation  of  facts ;  the  reo(^[ni- 
tion  of  objections  or  defects  in  matters  wliere  an  approval 
was  given  of  the  whole  ;  though  sometimes  seeming  to  give 
an  sir  of  coldness  to  his  jadgments,  and  occasioQally  even  of 
indecision,,  aided  the  influence  by  exciting  thousht.  For 
thirty  years  he  continued  this  laboiioos  a^  usefal  life  np  to 
within  a  msoth  of  his  death,  which  oocured  on  April  22, 
1808. 

RIOJA,  LA,  One  «f  the  prorinoes  of  the  Aigentine  Con- 
Jederation,  comprehends  the  ooantiy  between  the  Grsn 
Sslina  and  the  Andes,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  from 
S8"  to  81^  8.  lat  It  is  boonded  8.  by  the  provinces  of  San 
Juan  and  San  Louis,  E.  by  Cordova.  N.E.  and  N.  b^  Cata- 
marcs,  and  W.  by  ^e  republic  of  Chili.  The  area  is  about 
0B50  square  miles.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
bom  18,000  to  25,000. 

The  country  is  described  generally  under  Plata,  La, 
States  of.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  stnp  of  cultivable  land 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  oe  Velasco,  the  two 
valleys  of  Famatina  and  Quandacol,  and  a  pastoral  tract 
extending  ronnd  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de 
Velasoo.  Only  the  northern  districts  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Bieira  Famaiina  are  fit  for  agriculture.  The  province  is 
lay  its  position  almost  cut  off  from  intercourse  witn  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  the  Confederation,  The  roads  leading  to 
La  Moja  are  mere  eiraoitons  paths,  hardly  passable  by  mnlss, 
and  the  coantiy  Is  altogether  in  tbs  most  baekwaM  condi- 
titm.  TIm  pxovinoe  ia  divided  Into  iour  departments — 
Anuco,  Famatina,  Ghiandaool,  and  the  Llaflos,  Aramo  lies 
oast  of  tha  Sterts  de  Velasco,  and  {irodnces  wheat,  maize,  and 
cotton ;  bnt  its  principal  wealth  is  its  vineyards.  From  7000 
to  10,000  barrels,  of  16  gallons  each,  of  a  strong  sweet  winoi 
and  100  battels  of  brandy,  are  annaally  made,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  exported  to  Cordova  and  the  neigbboaring 
provinces.  The  capital,  La  Rioja,  is  also  that  of  the  whole 
province.  F'omatina  hes  to  the  west  of  Arauco,  tietween 
the  Sierra  de  Velasoo  and  the  Sierra  Famatina.  It  contains 
ridi  orchards  in  its  northern  districts,  and  makes  and  exports 
about  6000  barrels  of  wine  annually.  This  department  takes 
its  name  &om  the  Sierm  Famatina,  oelebiatod  Sat  its  mineral 
wealth.  The  nlver-muiea  of  Famatinn  are  vety  rich,  bat 
the  remoteness  and  inolenwney  of  thab  ritaation-*tluqr 
b^ng  above  the  line  of  vogetatiw,  a&d  only  accesrible  by 
diffleult  monntain-paths—have  hitherto  prevented  them  from 
being  worked  except  on  a  small  scale.  The  capital,  Chilecito, 
is  a  place  of  no  importance.  Ooitra  prevails  to  a  fearful 
extent  in  the  valley  of  Fankstina.  Oitandaool  lies  between 
the  Sierra  Famatina  and  the  Andes,  and  produces  very  rich 
crops  of  whMt  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  1^  abori- 
f{ine«,  who  hunt  the  vicuna  in  the  adjacent  moontains.  The 
wool  of  the  vieafla  ia  the  only  article  of  export.  Otiandaool, 
the  capital,  and  Vinchina  are  the  onljr  towns.  The  LlaOos 
consist  chiefly  of  a  desert  plain,  containing  a  great  nnioiwr 
of  gratsy  oases,  on  which  there  are  numerous  oattle-fazma. 
About  ao,000  head  of  cattle  are  annaally  reared.  Like  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  La  Rioja  Is 
a  federal  state,  owning  a  qualified  dependuioe  npm  the 
oenttal  govsmmenL  The  state  sovemment  is  nominally 
vested  in  a  govsmor  and  maniiripaf  junta  of  five  members. 

La  Ritfltt.  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  ntuated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  de  Velasoo,  in  20'  12'  N.  lat,  69'  60'  W.  lotag. 
It  flontains  some  substantial  hoosss,  a  few  publio  bnildii^ 
the  only  tohool  in  the  proTinee/and  about  8000  inhabitants. 

RIPLBY.  [YoRxsHiRx.] 

ROCAMBOLE.  fALLiOH.] 

ROCCELUC  ACID.   [CnBmsraT,  S.  1.] 

ROCHEA  (named  after  La  Roche,  a  French  Botanist),  a 
gsnos  of  Piaats  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Onmilaeem, 


It  has  A  Mobed  calyx ;  petals  B.  united  into  a  gamopetalons 
bypocrateriform  corollaL  with  a  snort  tube,  equal  In  length  to 
the  spreadinff  limb  or  shorter  than  it ;  stamens  5,  alternating 
with  the  petals,  a  little  exserted  ;  ilands  and  carpels  S.  The 
species  are  fleshy  rimple  snccaient  shmbs.  The  leaves 
<^porite,  connate  at  the  base,  thick,  and  white.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs,  without  any  bracts.  A 
large  number  of  the  species  are  cultivated  In  our  gardens  and 
greenhouses. 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  was  botn  on  ths  30lh  of  July  1763, 
at  Newington  Green,  a  snbarb  of  London,  His  father,  who 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  mncb  respected  by  the  Dissenters  ol 
London,  was  a  banker  by  profession ;  and  the  poet,  after  a 
careful  private  edacatlon,  was  placed,  when  yet  a  lad,  in  the 
banking-house  to  learn  the  business  prior  to  nis  becoming  a 
partner.  Among  the  reminiscences  of  this  time  was  that 
of  Wilkes  calling  at  the  banking-house  to  soliott  his  father's 
Vote,  and,  as  hia  father  was  oat,  shaking  hands  with  him  as 
bis  father's  represeotative.  From  a  very  early  period,  the 
future  poet  exhihited  a  taste  for  letters,  and  he  used  to  date 
his  first  determination  towards  poetiy  from  the  effect  prtH 
duced  upon  him  by  reading  Seattle's  *  Minstrel  *  when  a  mere 
hoy.  His  admiration  of  literature  and  literary  men  led  him, 
while  still  a  clerk  in  his  fathez'a  bank,  to  meditate  a  call  on 
Br.  Johnson  for  the  parpose  <tf  introducing  himself;  and 
once,  with  a  young  fnend.  he  went  to  Johnson's  house  in 
Bolt  Conrt  bent  on  accomplisbins  the  obiect,  but  Us  conraga 
failed  him  when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  xnocker.  It  was  m 
1766 — two  years  after  Johnson's  death — that  Rogers,  then  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  '  An  Ode  to  Snperatition,  and  some  other 
Poems.*  The  date  is  important.  "  The  commencement  of 
a  new  era  In  BritisU'*Poet^,"  says  a  critic,  "  dates  almost  ex- 
actly from  this  year.  For  a  year  or  two  before  1786,  there 
had  been  manifestations  of  a  new  poetic  spirit,  differing  from 
that  of  the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  as  a  whole,  and  more 
particularly  from  that  of  Darwin,  Hayley,  and  the  Delia 
Cnucaos,  who  represented  the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  in 
its  l^est  and  dying  stage.  Crabbe,  for  example,  had  pub- 
lished his '  Library  'in  1781 ;  and  Cowper  had  made  hia  first 
distinct  appeszance  as  a  post  in  1782,  when  he  wa^  already 
in  his  fifty-aeeond  year.  Crabbe*a  '  Village '  was  pnbUahed 
in  1783,  and  Cowper  first  made  an  effective  impression  by  the 
publication  of  his  second  volume,  indnding  hia  '  Task,*  in 
178S.  ^  Thns  Rogers  waa  heard  of  as  a  poet  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  Cnuibe  and  Cowpw.  Bnt  more  exactly  con- 
temporary with  It(wera  thui  either  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  was 
Robert  Bums,  the  nnt  edition  of  whose  poems  appeared  in 
that  very  year,  1786,  which  saw  Rogers's  MbiU  as  an  author." 
In  short,  Rogers's  first  appearance  as  a  poet  coincides  with 
the  opening  of  that  era  in  our  literature  in  which  we  still  are, 
and  of  which  R(»ers  himself  is  one  of  the  minor  stars. 

Shortly  after  nls  first  publication,  Rogers  travelled  in 
France,  where  he  saw  Condoroet  and  many  otber  men  after- 
wards celebrated  in  the  French  Revolotion.  He  also  visited 
Scotland,  wfam  he  saw  Adam  £taith,  I^.  Robertson,  and 
other •debritisa.  In  1792  be  published  hia  'Pleasures  of 
Hemoiy,'  by  which,  and  by  a  subsequent  volume  containing 
'An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  and  othor  Poems,*  publidied  in  1798, 
he  "established  bis  place  amon^  the  men  of  letters  who 
adorned  Great  Britain  in  the  closing  decade  of  tlie  last  een- 
tuiy."  During  the  next  fourteen  years  be  gave  nothing  new 
to  the  World,  either  to  increase  or  to  mar  his  repntation.  It 
was  during  this  long  interval  of  silence  that  ha  retired  from 
his  hereditary  business  as  a  banker  (though  with  an  ineomo 
still  derived  from  the  bank,  and  with  the  nominal  character 
of  partner  continued  to  him)  to  enjoy,  by  means  of  hia  ample 
Wealth,  a  leisnre  absolutely  at  tiie  command  of  his  private 
tastes.  *'The  house  of  Rogers  in  St.  James's-place,  it  ie 
saidi  "  became  a  little  paradise  of  the  beautiful,  where,  amid 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  art,  collected  vrith  care  and 
arranged  with  akill,  the  happy  owner  nestled  in  fistidious 
eaet,  and  kept  np  among  his  contemporsries  a  chanutor  in 
which  someuiing  of  the  Horace  was  blended  with  something 
of  the  Mmcenas.^  As  he  had  known  Fox,  and  Homo  Tooke, 
and  Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestler,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  others 
at  the  eminent  men  of  the  former  generation,  so  now  be 
gathered  ronnd  bis  table  the  political  and  social,  and  literary 
and  dramatic  celebrities  who  had  succeeded  them — Words- 
worth, Bcott,  fiyron,  Coleridge,  Mackintosh,  Sonthey,  Wel- 
lington, Chantrey,  Ac.,  &c.  His  own  political  sentiments 
were  those  of  moderate  Whiggism,  bat  tiuaiiid  not  nt^rvnt 
men  of  aUpartieafcombeingTijagB^y^OO*^ 
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la  181S,  Rt^n,  when  hii  nwe  wemed  dead,  added  to  a 
repablication  of  hU  earlier  poems,  the  fragment  entitled 

*  Colambna.*  He  wae  then  in  hie  fiftieth  year.  In  1814  hii 
'Jacqoeline'  waa  poblishcd  in  eoninnctioa  with  Byron^ 

*  Laza,'  thia  beii^  uie  period  of  the  h«f[ht  of  the  intimacy 
between  the  two  ao  diaaimilar  poets.  "  Composed  with  the 
same  laborioni  alowneaa,  and  poliahed  line  1^  line  to  the  aame 
degree  of  imoothnera,"  says  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  his 
lifflj  "  hia  '  Haman  lAte '  ^ipeared  in  1619.  Finally,  as  the 
last  and  much  the  longeat  of  hia  modnetions,  came  his 

*  Italy,*  the  fint  part  of  which  waa  pablished  in  1822,  in  the 
poefa  sixtieth  year,  and  tha  oompleta  edition  of  which,  illas- 
tratedf  nnder  the  antluMr'a  can,  u  an  ezpenae  of  10.0(XU.  by 
StothudjProat,  and  Tnmer,  did  not  appear  till  1836.  With 
the  prapantion  of  thia  ezqainte  book  hia  literary  cveer  may 
he  aaid  to  have  doted.  He  still  wrote  an  occasional  copy  of 
verses  at  the  rate  of  a  eonplet  a  week  ■  and  aome  of  these 
trifles,  inclading  one  written  aa  late  aa  his  ninety-first  year, 
are  preserred  in  hia  collected  works.  Bat  on  the  whole  it 
was  in  his  character  as  a  superannuated  poet,  living  on  the 
xepatatioa  of  bis  put  performances,  drawbg  the  artists  and 
wits,  and  men  of  rank  of  a  more  modem  age  around  him, 
and  entertaining  them  with  his  caoatic  talk,  and  hia  reminis- 
cences of  the  notable  persons  and  events  of  former  daprs, 
that  he  figured  in  a  select  portion  of  London  society  dnnng 
the  last  twenty  yeara  of  lus  exiataiee."  The  l<HigeTity  of 
the  poet  waa,  inued,  ma  of  the  aonrcas  of  the  public  interest 
feltlorhiminliislaterliJo.  Jklwayafond  of  open  air  axereisa 
and  of  going  to  public  exhiUtions,  he  might  be 'seen  atrolling 
about  in  the  parka,  or  in  a  atall  or  box  at  Uia  opera,  to  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death.  An  accident  in  the  streets  at  last 
disabled  him  from  walking  out ;  bat  the  extraordinaty  tena- 
city of  hia  constitution  enabled  him  to  recover  from  it,  when 
a  younger  man  might  have  died.  It  was  not  till  the  ISth  of 
December  1805,  when  he  was  in  hie  ninety-Uurd  year,  and 
had  already  for  many  years  been  the  literary  patriarch  of  his 
countiy,  that  he  departed  this  life.  Wordsworth  and  many 
others  who  had  been  bom  after  him,  and  had  attained  old 
age  nnder  his  view,  had  predeceased  him,  and  left  him  alone 
among  a  guwration  of  joniors, 

Rogers  will  be  remembered  partly  for  hia  poetry,  and 
jwrtly  from  the  pecoliar  conneetifm  in  which  no  stood,  in 
virtue  both  of  hia  longevity  and  his  sodal  position  and  habits, 
with  the  miscellaneoua  phenomena,  and  especially  with  the 
art  and  literature  of  his  time.  Hia  poetry  is  of  tha  highly 
finished  and  taatefnl  rather  than  the  powerful  kind.  "  We 
have  in  his  works,"  says  a  critic,  "a  clanic  and,gracefril 
beauty ;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines ;  fine  cabinet  pictures 
of  soft  and  mellow  lustre,  and  oecaaionaltv  trains  of  thouj^t 
and  association  that  awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  fel- 
ines." His  relations  to  bis  time  were  less  those  of  active 
influence  than  those  of  shrewd  observation  and  interesting 
reminisceoca.  They  are  beat  exhibited  in  the  volume  of  his 
'  Table  Talk 'published  ainoe  his  death,  by  his  friend  Mi.  Oyoe. 

ROMEIN&  [MiHaiALOGY.&l.l 

ROSE- WOOD.  [TumLoMXA,  ^.  2.] 

ROSITB.  [MinxaALoeT,  &  1.1 

ROSS,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  Kni^t,  was  bom 
June  24,  1777,  at  Balsarroch,  Wigtownahire,  Scotland.  He 
was  the  fourth  aon  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  of  Balsuroeh, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Inch.  Ha  entered  the  navy  aa  a 
first-class  volunteer  November  11, 1786,  on  board  the  Pearl, 
32  guns,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean  till  1768,  From 
November  7, 1790  till  1791,  he  aerved  on  board  the  Impr^- 
nable,  98  guoa,  in  the  English  CbanneL  After  being  some 
years  in  the  merchant-aervica  he  became,  in  September  1799, 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  Weazel,  sloop-of-war,  which  in 
that  year  formed  part  of  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Holland.  After  having  served  on  board  aeveral  other  king's 
ships,  he  received  his  oommiasion  as  lieutenant,  March  13, 
1600.  While  attached  to  the  Surinam,  18  guns,  in  1806,  he 
waa  severely  wounded  in  four  places  in  cutting  ottt  a  Spanish 
vessel  undo-  the  batteriea  of  Bilbao,  for  i^Mh,  in  1808,  he 
was  sranted  a  pension  of  96£  a  year,  increased  in  161S  to 
Ifior  He  attained  the  rank  of  commander  February  1, 181^ 
and  waa  appointed  to  the  Briseis,  sloop-of-war,  and  after- 
warda  to  other  vessels,  till  the  termirution  of  the  war  in 
1810,  during  which  period  he  performed  several  valuable  i 
services.    He  married  his  first  wife  in  1816. 

In  December  1817,  while  in  command  of  the  Driver,  sloop-  I 
of-^ar,  in  Loch  Ryan,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Sr  Oeoige  Hope,  one  of  the  U)rds  of  the 
Admiralty,  inftmning  him  Uiat  two  ships  wen  to  be 


I  sent  ont,  to  *'  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-eziBteuee  ef 
I  a  north-west  passage ; "  and  inquiring  whether  he  was  dia- 
!  posed  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Having 
I  ezpresaed  his  willingnesa  to  do  so,  he  waa  directed  to  repair 
'  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  December.  On 
[  the  16th  of  January  1818,  he  received  his  commisaaoii  sa 
I  commander  of  the  Isabella,  385  tons.  Lieutenant  W.  B. 
'  Parry  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Alezaadn^ 
262  tons.   The  two  ships  departed  from  the  Thames,  April 
26, 1818.   They  sailed  up  the  eastern  side  of  Davis'a  Sbwt 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  and  retuined  by  the  western  side.  Tbaf 
entered  Lancaater  Sound,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance 
up  it,  Ross  and  the  officer  of  the  watdi  thought  that  they 
saw  "  land  round  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  forming  a  chain  of 
mountains  connected  with  those  whitm  extended  alosig  tte 
north  and  south  sides."   The  Alexander  beiiu  a  slow-sailing 
vessel,  was  a  considetaUe  distance  behind  the  Isabella 
Parry  however  and  hia  officers  could  see  no  mountaiiiB,  and 
were  greatly  surprised  and  diaappointed  when  the  IsabeOa 
turned  her  head  eastwards,  and  gave  the  aignal  for  the 
Alexander  to  follow  the  example.    Ross  named  the  snppoaed 
high  land  the  Croker  Mountains,  and  has  laid  them  dowit  in 
his  chart  aa  a  continuous  chain  closing  up  tiie  bottom  of  the 
supposed  bay.   This  was  a  mistake,  as  Pany  believed  at  the 
time,  and  as  he  proved  the  following  year  when,  he  sailed 
through  Lancaater  Sound  into  Barrow's  Strait.  [PanaT,  Sm 
William  EnwARPjAS.]  The  riiips  arrived  in  the  Thames  en 
the  14th  of  November,  1618.   On  the  7th  of  Deeember,  tha 
same  yesr,  Rosa  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-ca|Kain. 
In  1819  he  published  '  A  Voyage  of  Discoverv,  made  under 
the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Majestya  ship  Isabella 
and  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Bafiin'a  Bay, 
and  enquiring  into  the  Probability  of  a  North- West  Passage,* 
2  vols.  8vo. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Captain  Parry  to  read 
the  north  pole,  in  1887,  Captain  Ross  submitted  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  the  plan  d 
another  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  seas.    The  eoveni' 
in«it  however  did  not  undertake  it ;  but  after  some  oday  a 
steam-ship  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Felix  Booth 
.(afterwards  Sir  Felix  Booth),  then  aheriff  of  London.  The 
■hip  was  named  the  Victory,  and  waa  fitted  with  an  aigios^ 
invented  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Biaitbwaita  and  Eriesaon, 
which  proved  to  be  to  bad  aa  to  be  almost  nseleaa.  Com- 
mander Jamas  Clark  Ross,  nephew  of  Captain  Ros^  wu 
chosen  aa  seeond  in  conmiand.   They  had  an  attendant 
vessel  of  16  tons  burden,  granted  to  them  by  the  Adnuzahy, 
named  the  Kmsenstem.   The  Victory,  with  its  attendant, 
left  the  Thames  May  24. 1829,  and  using  partly  ber  sails, 
and  pully  her  "  execrable  machinery,'*^  as  Ross  tails  it, 
entered  Davis's  Straits,  July  5.   Captain  Ross  expected  to 
find  a  north-west  passage  through  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  which 
Pany  had  discovmed,  and  in  which  one  of  hia  ahips,  the 
Fury,  had  been  wrecked.   The  Victory  and  the  Krusenstan 
entned  the  Inlet  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  im  the  following 
day  discovered  the  wrack     the  Fniy.  They  afterwards 
took  such  oi  ha  stores  aa  they  required,  passed  Ikrther  down 
the  Inlet,  and  on  the  8th  «f  October  were  froaen  up  ia 
Felix  Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oulf  of  Boothia. 
Th^  were  n(^  releaaed  from  the  ice  till  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember 1830,  and  were  able  to  advance  but  a  very  abort  cm> 
tance  before  they  were  again  frozen  up  on  the  Slat  d 
Octobwr.   On  the  29th  of  August  1831,  the  Victory  vsi 
again  rdeaaed  from  the  ice,  but  on  the  25th  of  September 
was  fbroed  by  the  pressure  into  another  harbour.    In  April 
1832  the  sailors  commenced  canying  northwarda.two  boatij 
with  sledgea  and  provisions,  and  on  the  S9th  of  May  the 
veasela  were  finally  abandoned.  Captain  Ross,  in  his  journal, 
observes,  "In  the  evening  I  took  my  own  adieu  of  the 
Victory.   It  waa  the  first  veaael  that  1  had  ev«r  been  obliged 
to  abandon,  after  having  serrcd  in  thirty-six,  during  a  period 
of  forty-two  yeais."  wnne  of  the  crew  had  died,  and  the 
rest  wore  mnoh  weakened,  but  they  struggled  on  till  the  15th 
of  August  1833,  when  the  ice  broke,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  set  sail  in  the  Ixnta.   On  the  26th  of  August,  when  near 
the  entnnee  ai  Lancaster  Sound,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Isabella,  whidi  was  ont  on  a  whaling  voyage.   The  mate  in 
command  of  a  boat  that  was  sent  to  them,  on  Captain  Roa 
askiag  him  the  name  of  the  vessel,  aaid  it  waa  the  Isabella 
of  Hull,  once  commanded  fa^  Captain  Roes,  "on  which  I 
stated  that  I  waa  tha  identical  mac  in  question,  and  my 
people  were  the  crew  of  tile  Victoiy."   Unafaaven  aa  th^ 
all  wen,  diity,  diassed  in  tattered  wans,  and  wasted  tSmod 
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to  th*  boBM,  the  nan  doubted  the  rtitement,  and  uid  that 
Cq>taiD  Row  had  bem  dead  two  yean.  He  waa  eaaily  con- 
Tinced  of  his  error,  and  they  were  Taeeived  on  board  the 
Isabella,  with  the  yards  and  riggiog  manned,  and  with  three 
hearty  cheers.  The  Isabella  amnd  at  HoU  on  th«  IStfa  of 
September,  1633,  and  on  the  19th  Cqitam  Boei  teaehed 
London  by  steamer. 

While  the  ships  were  frozen  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia, 
many  jooroeys  and  snrveys  were  nude  by  Commander  Ross, 
and  some  by  Captain  Boas  himself,  c}ut'.Sy  of  the  coasts  and 
county  which  they  named  Boothia  Felix.  Daring  one  of 
these  journeys  Commander  Boas  discoTeied,  Jane  1, 1831,  a 
spot  which  he  considered  to  be  Uie  north  magnetic  pole, 
7(f  BT  17'  N.  lat,  96*  46^  45'  W.  long.,  whm  the  dipping 
needle  indicated  a  dip  of  W  69*,  or  within  one  minsta  of 
the  vertical. 

Ou  the  34th  of  December  1834,  Captain  Boss  reeeiTed  the 
hmioar  of  knighthood,  together  with  the  companionship  of 
the  Bath.  Many  other  honoars  and  several  rewards  were 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1835  he  pablidied  a  *  Namtive  of 
a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North-West  Passage,  and  of 
a  Re^ideoce  in  the  Arctic  Begions  daring  the  years  1829, 
1830, 1831. 1838, 1833,  hv  Sir  John  Ross,  C.E,  kc.  Captain 
in  the  Boyal  Navy,  inclading  the  Report*  of  Commander 
(now  Captain)  James  Clarke  Ross,  R.N.,  F.R.a,  F.LJS.,  &c., 
and  the  Discovery  of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole,'  4to, 
with  Maps  and  Pistes.  In  the  same  year  was  pnblished  an 
'Appendix  to  the  Narrative,'  &&,  also  in  4to,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  aeeooBta  of  the  Esgnimaiix,  and  of  the  sw^ogr, 
the  metenology,  and  aimlar  matten.  On  the  8th  of  Mai%, 
1839,  Sir  John  Boas  was  appointed  CMunl  at  StoeUudm, 
wbm  he  remained  till  Febroary  184S.  In  1800  he  went  ont 
in  aearch  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons, 
named  the  Felix,  and  remained  one  winter  in  the  toe.  The 
government  lent  him  no  assistance,  and  early  in  166S  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  complained  of  his  own  treat- 
ment, and  blamed  Sir  John  Richardson  and  others.  The 
pamphlet  is  entitled  'A  Narrative  of  the  Circninttances  and 
Causes  which  led  to  the  Failure  of  the  Searching  £xpeditions 
aent  by  government  and  others  fiw  the  Beaeno  of  aax  Jdui 
Franklin,*  8vo. 

Sir  John  Ro«8*s  first  wife  having  died  in  1822,  he  married 
A  second,  October  21, 1834.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  issae  one 
■on,  who  is  a  magistrate  at  Cawnpoor  in  Uindnstan.  Sir 
John  Boss  is  the  aatbor  of '  Letters  to  Sea-Offieers,' '  Hemoin 
and  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord  do  Sanmarei,*  a  *  Tnar 
tise  on  Navigatkm  by  Steam,'  and  other  smaller  works.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  July  8, 1851,  and  died  in 
London,  Asfost  30, 1856. 

BOSSIA,  a  genns  of  Cephalopodona  MoUiuea,  named  by 
Professor  Owen  in  honoor  of  Sir  John  Boss,  who  fonnd  one 
'of  the  first  spedmens  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  It  belMiga  to  the 
fiunily  TVuMuto,  and  has  a  roanded  or  oval  body,  fonushed 
on  eseh  side  with  a  snborbicnlar  fin ;  a  large  head,  with  eyes 
covered  by  an  epidermic  expansion,  and  pierced  by  a  very 
small  hole ;  arms  ten,  two  tentacalar  and  retractile,  eiiiht 
eomeoos,  flexible,  small,  and  snb-spatnlate;.  There  are  five 
species,  of  which  two  are  BriUah,  R.  macro$oma  and  S. 
OtemL  These  have  been  both  tuen  in  Irehud,  and  the 
latter  also  near  Bonchoreh,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

ROTIFBRA,  Wheel-Aniiualcales,  a  chiss  of  animals 
^acf  d  by  Ebrenberg  among  the  Im/uioria,  under  the  name  of 
Jtotatima*  Tbtty  luve  acqoired  these  names  mi  aeconnt  (tf 
the  apparent  rotation  of  the  disc-like  organs  which  sammnd 
their  months  and  which  are  covered  by  cilia.  These  crsa- 
toxae  are  very  mionte,  and  although  some  of  the  larger  forma 
may  be  deteeted  by  the  naked  eye,  their  organisation  can 
only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microacope.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Leenwenhoek  for  the  discovery  of  their  existence, 
and  the  first  account  of  their  atractore  and  habiti.  In  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1702,  he  gave  an  aeconnt  of 
the  discovery  of  what  is  now  called  Rod/ir  vulgariat  one  of 
the  moat  common  foims  of  these  animals.  He  afterwards 
ioeeribed  another  form,  MeUeerta  rinamt* 

Sabaeqaent  obeervera  added  to  the  discoveries  of  Leenwen- 
koak,  so  that  in  1824  Bwy  St.  ^looent  deeeiibad  80  species. 
In  1838  Ehrenbeig  pablished  his  great  work  on  die  Injvioria, 
mad  titen  describes  189  apedea  of  Ret^ra  in  66  genera. 
Jilthongh  classed  by  Ehreobeig.  with  the  P«b^iutrica,  their 
pvanisation  is  much  higher  and  more  eenpltMtad,  and  the 
iiuy  claim  they  i^ipear  to  have  to  be  daased  togatoer  la  the 
■Kt  of  their  minnte  nie.  [Iimtsoau.] 

Th«  SoUfurm  an  vaiy  widely  diffdaed  on  tha  nnbBO  9t 


the  earth.  They  iohalnt  both  freah^waten  and  the  ocean, 
and  are  foond  in  the  cold,  temperate,  and  tropical  parte  of 
the  earth.  Althongh  capable  of  swimming  freely,  utey  are 
^erally  foond  near  or  aUached  to  the  leavee  of  punta. 
They  are  foond  eonstantW  present  in  ponds  and  atreama  in 
which  CmaopJ^Uvm,  CamM$,  riUtiiuria,  and  other  fresh- 
water planta  aboond. 

A  cnriooa  point  in  their  history,  which  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Leenwenhoek,  is  their  power  of  retainiog  their 
vitality  after  having  been  more  or  leas  perfectly  desic- 
cated. Thia  property  is  nndonbtedly  poasened  by  the  ova 
of  the  lower  amnoals,  especially  those  which  are  called 
'winter  cgn;*  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  he  veiy  generally 
poisesaed  i>y  anuoab  of  an  oiganisation  as  high  aa  the 
Sotiifero.  Pwfaaaor  Owen  atatos  that  he  has  ohaerved  tlw 
revivification  of  one  of  theee  whaal-aniaalciilaa  after  having 
been  keut  ftm  years  in  dry  sand. 

The  Mot^m  han  nanally  an  elongated  form,  altbon^ 
some  of  them  axe  nearly  aa  broad  aa  they  are  looff.  In  moat 
instances  they  are  covered  with  a  lorica  or  doabb  envelope;, 
the  ooter  layer  of  which  ia  often  of  a  homy  consistence. 
Some  of  them  boild  for  themselves  a  little  cace,  or  tobe,  in 
which  they  live,  bnt  this  mast  not  be  oonfoonded  with  their 
proper  envelope.  When  the  lorica  is  soft  the  animal  has 
considoable  power  of  elongatiiw  and  contracting  its  body,  as 
seen  in  Rolifara  vtdgari*.  Many  of  the  speciea  are  fnr- 
nished  with  an  elongated  tail,  which  ia  often  supplied 
with  pineer-like  organs,  to  enable  tbem  to  remain  stationary 
whilst  fseding.   Thoee  which  form  tabes  are  nsnally  fixed. 

The  rotatory  wgans,  or  wheels,  are  fleshy  retractile  lobes, 
covered  with  nbratile  dlia,  and  are  eapable  of  being  con- 
tcaetad  or  expanded.  These  orcans  are  moved  by  means  of 
a  mnscolar  i^^sfMn.  Mnscolar  iMinds  are  obaerved  attadied 
to  the  t^mentaiy  qrstem,  and  also  to  that  part  of  the 
digestive  system  connected  with  the  rotatory  organs.  Tha 
fibres  of  these  mnscles  have  been  observed  to  presat  tha 
atrin  which  are  characteiiatic  of  volnotary  mnscles. 

The  d^iBStive  system  consists  of  a  month,  jaws,  freqaently 
a  dilatation  which  may  be  r^arded  as  a  stomsdi,  and  an 
intestinal  tnbe  which  haa  an  anal  orifice.  The  jaws  generally 
consist  of  two  semicircnlar  pieces,  to  which  are  attached  one 
or  more  teeth,  which  act  apon  a  central  plate.  The  namber 
of  teeth  varies,  and  also  the  form  and  character  of  the  jaws 
in  di£hrent  speoaee. 

The  Botinra  hare  no  tme  cirenlating  or  xespiratoiy  organs^ 
althongh  Ehrenberg  haa  daseiibad  certain  parte  of  thmr 
atractore  u  aneh.  In  moat  of  the  species  minate  veasdi 
can  be  seen,  which  terminate  inUindsscs  or  eseea.  In  these 
cecal  branches  a  vibratile  body  ousts,  which  keeps  np  a 

Sieoliar  flickering  movement,  and  it  is  to  these  iKMuaa  Uiat 
hrenberg  haa  given  the  name  of  '  gills.'  This  system  of 
vessels  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Haxley  and  other  observers  u  a 
true  aqnifnons  or  water-vascnlar  system.  Connected  with  the 
respiratory  apparatns,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  is  an  organ 
projecting  from  the  nnder  sornce  of  the  moatfa,  which  he 
naa  called  the  'calcar,'  'siphon,'  or  'respiratory  tube.* 
Ehrenberg  describes  it  aa  a  tnbe,  and  sapposea  carrenta  to 
paaa  from  it.  It  is  connected  with  the  nervooa  ganglion. 
Dujardin  anitHaxley  have  not  obawed  dther  cnnenta  or'aa 
orifice  in  this  organ. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  Balifirm  poswm  a  nnrrou 
system,  which  preaenta  itaelf  in  the  form  of  a  pur  of  eephalio 
l^nglia,  from  which  proceed  nervotu  filamenta.  The  ertrat 
of  the  derelqtment  of  the  nervons  system  is  a  aobjeet  fior 
farther  inqairy.  The  red  spota  vAam  Eihrenbeig  calls  eyea 
are  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  appuranca.  Mr. 
Hoxley  says  ha  observed  them  in  yonng  XoownAiruv,  bnt 
not  in  adnlt  individnala. 

The  existence  of  sexes  in  a  speciea  of  yoiommata  haa  bem 
clearly  made  ont  by  Mr.  Brigfatwell  of  Norwich.  The  male 
however  ia  mnch  smaller  and  less  developed  than  the  female. 
All  observers  agree  that  the  parts  to  wnich  Ehrenberg  haa 
aasi^ned  the  fonctiona  of  male  organs  are  not  so.  Certain 
candate  bodies  have  been  describ«l  by  Kolliker  aa  Sporsta- 
toMoa,  hot  their  aatnre  ia  doabted  by  other  observers.  Mr. 
Haxley  describes  in  LaeumlaHa  certain  "  vaeoolar  thickets 
ings,"  iriiioh  ha  anageats  have  been  prerionsly  miata^  fnr 
miue  organs,  gangUa,  dee.  Ovarial  oigaoa  are  eanly  made 
ont  in  neat  of  the  apecies.  Tlie  ova  are  of  two  kinds.  Mr. 
Hnxley  says  in  Laeiaularia  they  consist,  first,  of  bodies 
which  resemble  tme  ova  in  their  origin  and  snbaaqoMit 
development,  and  which  poasess  only  a  amgle  vUaUary  mem- 
brane;  lecmd,  <tf  bodisi  half  aa  large  i^''^  "  '  - 
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whidi  rawmhle  tlM  ej^ppinm  of  Dapknia  r  Uka  H  they 
have  altogether  three  ioT^Btments,  and  which  do  not  reteiiible 
true  ova  either  in  their  origin  or  mbsetiQent  developmeDt ; 
which  therefore  probably  do  not  reqnire  fecdndation,  and 
are  thence  to  be  considered  as  a  mode  of  asesnal  reprodnc- 
tion.  Profeseor  WiUiamson  hu  described  verj  fhllf  the 
development  of  the  true  ova  Id  Melicerta  Hnpmti  from  whieh 
it  appears  the  young  after  they  are  hatched  do  not  paas 
tbronf^h  any  of  uiose  larval  changes  vhich  are  characterutlo 
of  animals  both  higher  and  lower  in  organisatlm.  Ail  thd 
changes  which  take  place  occur  in  the  ovnm. 
I  The  poritlon  of  the  Soltfsra  in  relation  to  tho  utiiet  lornu 
of  animal  life  hu  been  the  tnbjeet  of  mnch  diaenaaion. 
Dr.  Oiant  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  take  them  out  of 
the  JRadiata,  and  place  tiiem  amongst  AfHadalii.  The  rela- 
tion of  such  forms  uSl^hanocerot  to  the  Ciliobraehiate  Polyps 
is  vety  evident.  In  his  '  Memoir  on  Laeinntaria,'  Hr.  Hnxl^ 
BtTes  his  reasons  for  regarding  these  creatnres  as  permanent 
brva-fomisof  Behtnodwmata.  After  referring  to  Uie  varions 
forms  of  Jtotifera,  and  their  homologous  organs,  he  thos 
coDcludee : — 

"  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  Rotifera  are  oi^nised 
upon  the  plan  of  an  Annelid  larva,  which  loses  its  ori^nal 
symmetry  br  the  unequal  development  of  various  regions, 
and  especially  by  that  of  the  principal  Ciliated  circlet  or 
trochal  band ;  and  it  is  earioas  to  remark  that,  so  far  aa  the 
class  of  tha  Scti/era  can  he  con^ersd  to  be  made  oot  (aj 
proximately),  the  diceeums  forms  belong  to  the  latter  of  tl  _ 
two  modineationt  of  ihe  type  which  have  ben  desetihed, 
while  the  monieaoai  forms  Mlong  to  the  fittmer. 
I  "  It  is  this  eircQDutance  which  seems  to  me  to  throw  so 
dear  a  lu^i  opon  the  |K>ntion  of  the  BoH^^ra  in  the  anim^ 
series.  In  a  Report  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  har- 
monise the  researches  of  Professor  Mflller  upon  the  Echino- 
demiB, '  Annals  of  Natural  Histoty,'  1801, 1  have  shovn  that 
the  same  proposition  holds  good  of  the  latter  in  their  larval 
state,  and  hence  I  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  conclusion 
(which  at  first  sounds  somewhat  startling)  that  the  Rotifera 
are  the  permanent  forms  of  E^hinoderm  larva,  and  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  Echinoderms  that  the  Hydriform  P(^pi 
hold  to  tlie  Medium,  or  that  Appm^aUaHa  holds  to  the 
Aaddians. 

"  The  larva  of  a  iS^mnaibu  might  be  taken  fbr  cme  of  the 
Rotifera;  that  of  O^Jkura  ia  essentially  similar  to  StepHoM- 
cerot;  that  cS  Asterias  reaembleaZoeAiiifvHii  or  Jfeoeerto. 
The  pre-b^chal  processes  of  the  AsteHd  Ism  Braehiotarta 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  Braehionus. 

"  Again,  the  larva  of  some  Asterid  forms  and  of  Coma- 
tula  are  as  mach  artieolated  as  any  RoCifera. 

"  It  must,  I  think,  have  struck  all  who  have  studied  the 
Echinoderms,  that  while  their  higher  forms,  such  as  Behntna 
and  SiptMHcalus,  tend  clearly  towards  the  dtiKiona  Annt- 
Uda,  the  lower  extmoity  of  the  series  aeuned  to  lead  no- 
whither. 

"  Now,  if  the  view  I  have  propounded  be  correct,  the 
Rotifera  fumiah  this  wanting  link,  and  connect  the  Ediino- 
dernls  wi^  the  Nmertidas  and  Nematoid  worms. 
.  "At  the  same  time  it  helps  to  jnstify  that  breaking  np  of 
the  class  Radiala  of  Cuvier,  whldi  1  harf  vantnred  to 
propose  elsewhere,  by  showing  that  the  Rotifera  are  not 
'radiate '  aaimala,  bat  present  A  modification  of  the  Annnlose 
type — belong,  in  net,  to  what  I  have  called  the  AnntUoida, 
and  form  the  lowest  step  of  the  Echinodei-m  division  of  that 
snb-kiiudom." 

Dr.  Leydig,  in  a  pitper  in  the  '  Zeitiichrift  fVa  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Zoologie,'  vol.  vi.,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
relations  of  Rotif  era  as  much  more  with  the  Onutaeea  thaii 
with  the  Worms.  The  points  <tf  resanUaiibe  to  which  he 
draws  attention  are  : — 

1.  Their  external  figure  and  hard  tegument,  which  more 
nearly  resembles  the  carapace  of  the  Cnutacea  than  the  rings 
of  the  Artaeulaia. 

8.  Their  mnscnlar  sinetaref  vhieh  resemUes  that  of  many 
(hulaeea. 

3.  Their  nervoos  ^stem  tesembles  that  of  nuuiy  JRit^ 
noetraeaf  as  Daphnia. 

4.  The  alimentary  canal  resembles  that  of  Daphnia.  . 

6.  The  resembl«nce  in  the  character  of  their  ova,  the 
Entomoetraca  having  two  kinds  of  ova,  as  the  Rot^era. 

6.  The  development  of  A(i(t/(MiE>Bnd£ntomostracousOn#< 
focea  correspond. 

Leydig  conclodes  a  very  able  vmvt  by  proposing  to  call 
the  Rot^era  Ciliated  Cnuttana. 


With  rsgard  ttf  the  ansngMnent  of  the  iEoff^lHtit 
Ehrenbeig,  wfaidi  ia  exee^ibgly  defeetive,  has  bea  ^lal 
under  Rdtatobu.  Fnni  the  prerioas  obaenaticaa  on  tttto- 
tare  it  will  be  seen  that  tiui  vnttigedMiit  is  ogn  te  ma$ 

objections. 

I)ujardln,whowas  one  of  the  earliest  observers  that  pcdotej 
ont  the  defects  of  Ehrenberg*s  arrangementj  has  pn^osed  M 
fbllowing  :— 
Order  1.  SjfOolidet.—Tixei  by  a  pediceL 
Family  1.  Floscularians. 
Family  2.  Melicertians. 
drder  II.  $wi;Diming  iS^stoltdei, 
Family  3.  Brachionians. 
Family  4.  Furculariana. 
Family  5.  Alberiians. 

Order  III.  ^ofidlss;— AltsmaislynrflnttiMtiiaiiiL 

Family  6.  Botifeia. 
Order  IV.  Crawling  i^ttoUdet, 

Family  7.  Tardigrades. 

Leydig  has  proposed  an  arrangemeiit  his  ovn^  vUAii 
preferable  to  mther  of  the  above. 

aUoenulaeea. 
Animals  with  a  jointed  body  and  a  ciliary  apparatos  it  tti 
cephalic  extremity.  The  nervoos  system  consistiK  of  i 
«enbral  ganglion,  and  fllamsnts  radiating  from  it  Dim^ 
and  re^mtoiy  syttemi  mnch  developed.  No  hnrtor  bM 
weh.  Sexes  Bspuata  ThefanaleprodncM 
and  '«tnter«nr  many  nndeigdlig  metamorphodi. 

A.  Figure  between  clavate  and  cylindrical. 

I.  Witb  elongated  transversely-ringed  attached  Foot 

1.  FloKularia  pr0&ofct(2ea,  Ehrenbeig :  F.maM, 

Ehr. ;  F.  appmdiculata,  n.^. 
t.  iSephanoceroa  jSieMoni*^  Ehr.  j  S,  |Ism^ 

3.  (JctilMergnfalUnaL  Bhr. 

4.  ComdUlui  eoAKKT,  Ehr. 
6.  Zacinularia  toeiatit,  Ehr. 

6.  LimfUat  eeratophySi,  Schrank, 

7.  A&ioolor^  MifiH,  Ehr, 

6>  MeUetrtarit^entjBcbtmk. 

l[.  With  elonsated  jointed  Foot,  tatraetU^  like  a  tdcMp. 
1.  OMSMtM  etegau,  Ehr.j  van  O.  tmt,  fa^  ; 
C.  comtUa,  Perty. 

5.  Hydriae  comiaera.  Ehr. 

3.  TyphliM  nridit,  Ehr. 

4.  Rotifer  vulgaris,  R.  ciirimu,  R.  erytkrtm,l 

maerurw,  B.  tardm,  Ehr. 

5.  ActinuruM  n^uniiu,  Ehr. 

6.  Monolabit  eonicat  Ehr. 

7.  Philodiaa  erythrophthaUna,  P.  reiet^P-^ 

eroa»la,P.  eilHiM,  P.  aculeata,  P.  «9*k- 
troeha,  Ehr. 

III.  With  elongated  jointed  non-retractile  Foot 

1.  Scaridiumlotiffieaudutn,  Ehr. 

8.  JSnocharis  Pocillum,  D.  tetractit,  !>•  ^espn 

Ehr. 

IV.  With  a  short  Foot  and  long  Pedal  Forceps. 

1.  Kotommaia  (V),  N.  twrie.  If.  longiseUe,  Ehr. 
8.  Monocerca  ratttu,  Ja.  bicomie,     valgt,  Sb. 

3.  Furctdariaaibha,P.ForJleiUa,  F.graaUt,ttt' 

4.  Microdon  elavus,  Ehr. 

V.  With  short  Foot  and  Pedal  Forceps,  which  in  <i 

ftqoal  length  vrith  or  somewhat  shorter  or  loBgwtka 
tha  Foot 

1.  Svdatina  tentOf  H.  hra^ydaOj^,  Sbr. 

5.  Pkwralrot^  mbia,  P.  cutMriOa,  P.  bff^ 

£hr. 

&  limalaria  RMn^artii,  Ehr.  ^ohshly  B*t* 
FumUaria,  hnt  a  i^oComssata). 

4.  Ifobimmata  tviOt  Jf.  pi^rommon^  Jf.  i""^ 

IF.  oopeue,  N.  centrum,  a.  braehj/ob^  B.»r 
larie,  N.  ne^^  N.  aurita,  N.  gOba,  Jf. 
Jf.  deeipieTUt  Jf.  felii,  N.  panuita,  If-  tri^ 
Ehr. ;  If.  tardigrada,  n.  sp. ;  If.  ssnaw*"* 
Doi. ;  If.  nustw,  If.  oniae^irmUi  Ve^- 

5,  Ztmta  tonloea,  Dnj.  .  . 
e.  Sj/neheetA  meftMote,  &  Aolft'ea,  8.  pUN>n  * 

tremula,  Ehr.  _ 
7.  JHglma  gramdity  .Or^wvwoft^iO. 
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catdina,     fipnara,  J).  a^pUata,  1>.  camiakt, 

Ebr. 

8.  RaUahu  lunarit,  Ehr. 

10.  TriopkthaltBm  dorsaluy  £hr. 

J I.  Sotpora  naicu,  S.  diiixtata,  E.  efeqgvtfa,  JGbr. 
S.  ^dogew  lujnu,  C.  degam,  E]ir. 
13.  3n«onM  verndia,  T.  unciruUm,  Ebr 

Note.— Shfenbwfg'i  geniu,  EntarniM  kydatina,  ii  ihe 
male  of  Bjfdcitina  miUa;  and  hit  Setemmata  granvlarit 
atands  in  the  eame  relation  to  Notoamaia  hrachifmus,  which 
Utter  raiuB  however  is  placed  fiu-  more  correctly  under  the 
ceDQs  BrackiomLt  than  under  Jl^otommata.  JH^tna  grannt- 
larit,  Weiwe,  lastly,  ia  the  mala  of  J>.  ooMfiwu^  Efai. 

VI.  Withont  Foot. 
1.  Albertia. 

Inclndea  the  A.  vermumlus,  found  by  Dnjardia  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  Earthworm,  and  in  the  inteatine  of 
the  Liinacina  ;  and  A.  CTygtaSina,  ^acoyeni,  by  Schnltze 
in  the  intestine  of  ilTais  Httortdit. 

B.  Figure  aiccifbnn. 

I.  Foot  abort.  . 

1.  Notommaia  davalata,  Jf.  mmrfOid^.  N,  avriiMv 
Ebr. 

8.  pigUm  IqttUiUU,  Ebr. 
XL  Foot  absent. 

1.  ifotommata  AagUea,  Dalrymi^;  ^-SiAcidii, 
n.  tp. 

&  Pol\f€trthra  platyptera,  Ebr. 
3.  TViortAra  longtaeta,  T.  n^fitaokuh  Ehr. 
4<  Ateomorpha  AdetHaa,  Fttty ;  A,  AnwMMV, 
n.  1^. 

O.  Vigave  comprened. 
a.  Depressed  from  above  downwards. 
With  a  foot 

1.  Euchlanit  trtguetra.  E.  Sbmananni,  E.  hmOy 

E.  macrura,  E.  dilatata,  E.  Zynceus,  Ehr. ; 
E.  emUaata,  n.  sp, ;  E.  bicarinata,  n.  ep.  {E. 
bicarinata,  Ferty,  I  consider  a  Scdpina.) 

2.  Z^adeUa  ovalis,  L.  emarginata,  L.  iolpiTUi, 

3.  MonoOj/la  comula,  M.  gvadridentaia,  If.  lit- 

narig,  M.  carinata,  Ehr. 

4.  Metopidia  kpadeBa,  If.  acuminata,  M.  triptera, 

Ebr, 

0.  Stepka'nopa  ttmdlaritj  8.  mtOicu*^  S.  eirrattu, 
Ehr.  (Dujardin  declpea  that  S.  mutieut  is 
Zepadaia  ovcdis.) 

0.  Squamdla  bracUa,  S.  ohht^ctf  Ebr. 
7.  Notogonia  Ehrerwergii,  Perty. 

8^  Noteiu  quadricomis,  Ehr. 

9,  Erachionus  pala,  B.  ampkicerot,  B.  urceolati$t 

B.  ruhfus,  B.  AfaSeri,  B.  breviapinua,  B. 
Bateri,  B.  pdyacanthus,  B.  militaru,  Ehr. 

10.  Bterodina  patina,  P.  eUiptica,  P.  clypeata,  Ebr. 

II,  Foot  absent. 

1.  Anwrea  guadridentataj  A.  iqwmnda,  A.  fcdcu- 

laia,  A.  carviconvU,  A.  liremia,  A.  striata,  A. 
inermia,  A.  aetrntnatOt  A.  foliacea,  A.  ttipi- 
tata,  A.  tatudo,  A.  mrndeOa,  A.  aettUatOf  A. 
ifedga,  Ehr. 

3.  Laterally  compressed, 
1.  Salpina  muoronaia,  S.  tpinigera,  8.  vetOraUSf 
8.  rtdvmea,  8.  brevitpina,  &biecirinataf  Ehr. 

5.  Jiattigocerca  eariiuUa,  Ehr. 

3,  Jfonura  coiunu,  U.  dvlcU,  Ehr. 

4.  Colurut  vndnaftu,  C.  bicuspidatut,  C.  eaudattu, 

C.  defiexu$,  Ehr. 
(Leeawenhod[,PAt20«^u»/  TrmuaetionM,  1701-4 ;  Baker, 

Emplognunt  of  the  Microteope,  1763 ;  Bory  St.  Vincent, 
DiaionrusiTe  (Haaaiqua  d'Biatoire  HaturdU,  art.  Botifiret, 
1824  J  Ehrenhere,  Infuaumttkierchan,  1838;  Pritcbard, /n- 
fttaorial  AnimalcuJM  ;  Doyere,  MemoiTt  aur  let  TardignuUt, 
in  Ann.  da  Se.  Ifat.,  1842 ;  Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  1843 ;  Grant,  Outlinea  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
1843  ;  T,  Rymer  Jones,  A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal 
Kitigdom,  1841 ;  Dujardin,  Hiatoire  Naiurdle  dee  Zoophytea 
Jnfuaoirea,  1843  ;  Mantell,  Tkovgkta  on  Animaleulea,  1846  ; 
liankeeter,  Cyolopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology,  art. 
BtOifaUf  1848 ;  Dalrymple,  Jktcrijaion  of  an  I^wory 


AnimaicuU  aUifd  to  the  Oenvt  Notomanata  of  Shrenherg, 
hitherto  undescribed,  1649  ;  Brightwell,  On  a  Bicedoit*  Bo- 
tiftr,  ia  Annate  of  Natural  Siatory,  1848;  Oosse,  Qn  th^ 
Anatomy  of  Notommc^ta  awrita,  in  Tranaactiont  of  Micro- 
Kopical  Societj/t  1821 ;  Huxley,  On  Iiacinylaria  ^cialia,  ia 
Tranaaefioai  yf' Microaoopuial Society,l&5l  i  Wil1iBnuion,OA 
AnatowMol  Mdiefrtaringent,  in  Quarterly  Microecopicaf 
Journal,  vol.  i. ;  Qofie,  On  the  Babite  of  Mtliearta  riagma, 
in  ^miedu  Mierpaeopiovl  Jownal,  tqL  i.;  Leydig,  On  Boti- 
fv%  translated  in  QuwteHy  Mieroaeopieal  Journal,  vol  iiL) 

ROUTH,  »EV.  MARTIN  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  waa  born 
September  16,  \756,  at  South  Elmbam,  near  Beccles,  in  Sof- 
folk.  His  father  waa  the  Rev.  Peter  Routh,  who  waa  rector 
of  South  Elpibam  &om  1753  to  1764,  when  he  reaigned  it  &r 
Beccles.  In  1774  he  became  master  of  Becoles  grammar- 
school,  Martin  Joseph  Ronih,  after  having  been  edncated 
under  hts  father,  matncnlated  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  CoU^, 
Oxford,  May  31,  1770,  bat  in  July,  1771,  was  elected  a  demy 
of  the  college  of  St.  Mary  Magijalen.  Having  taken  his 
degree  of  B.A.,  he  became  a  Fellow  iu  July,  1776,  and  on 
the  S3rd  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  took  his  degree  of 
M,A.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  college  Hbraiian ;  in  1783 
h«  was  elected  senior  noctor  of  tba  nniversify,  and  in  1784 
innior  dean  of  arta.  He  proceeded  B.D.  July  16, 176^  and 
in  1789  was  appointed  one  of  the  college  bnnars.  He  was 
elected  president  of  Magdalen  CoUue  Ajtril  11, 1791,  on  tbe 
resignation  of  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Booth's  first  literary  publicatiw  waa  an  edition  of  the 
Enthydemns  and  Ooigiaa  of  Plato,  '^tonis  Enthydemna 
et  Uoi^iaa,  recensnit,  Tertit.  Notasone  ansa  adjeeit  MartinnB 
Josephua  Roatb,  AJl,  CoUegii  O.  Maris  mud.  Oxon. 
Sodtts,'  8vo,  1784. 

Having  taken  liis  degree  of  DJ).,  Dr.  Routh  in  1810 
became  rector  of  Tylehorst,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
whither  he  used  to  retire  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  bU 
health,  and  to  enjoy  the  vacation  allowed  him  by  the  statutes 
of  his  college.  In  1814  he  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  'IU£t^tu«  Saets;  sive  Anctomm  jam  Perditonin 
Secnndi  Tertiiqae  Seeuli  poat  Cbristun  natum  que  raper- 
Bunt,*  8vo.  The  third  volnmewaa  published  in  1&16.  In 
1820  he  married  Eliza-Agnea,  daughter  of  J.  Blasrave,  Esq., 
of  Chalcot  Park,  near  Tylehorst,  In  1823  he  edited  Bishop 
Burnet's  '  History  of  lus  Own  Times,'  In  183S  be  pub- 
lished 'Scriptorum  Ecdesiasticorum  Opuscnla,'  8vo,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1840.  In  1633  be  pablisbed  an  improved 
edition  of  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own  Times.'  In  1646 
appeared  four  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  BeliquiM 
Sacisa,*  to  which  be  added  a  fifth  volume  in  1848,  He  died 
December  22,  1854,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  and  waa 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  Colt^, 

ROTLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  MD.,  a  distinguished  bota- 
nist, waa  educated  for  the  medical  t^ofession,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Tbomaon,  from  whom 
be  acqnired  that  lore  of  botany  and  taite  for  materia  medica 
for  whicb  ha  was  afterwards  so  distiMfoished.  After  passing 
the  usual  medical  examinations  in  Eoglaod,  be  entered  tb9 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  Hindustan  he  worked 
with  great  diligence  in  the  collection  of  plants,  and  especially 
in  acqoinng  a  knowledge  of  their  medical  properties  and 
history.  He  Krote  a  work  'On  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo 
Medicine,'  in  which  he  included  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  practice  of  medicine  amongst 
the  Hindoos.  Having  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  Himalayas,  where  he  was  superintendent  of  the  East 
India  Companjr^  botanic  garden  at  Saharunpoor,  be  was 
enabled  to  form  a  large  collection  of  plants,  and  to  make 
observations  on  other  departments  of  natural  history.  On 
hia  return  to  England  be  published  bia  great  work,  entitled 
*  lUnatiationa  of  the  Botuty  and  other  Blanches  of  the 
Natural  Hiatoiy  <tf  the  Himalaya  Monntaina.'  This  work, 
which  appeared  in  parts,  was  commenced  in  16^,  and 
finished  in  two  volumes  4to.  It  contained  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  the  natnnJ  products  of  India, 
especially  those  which  are  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Altbougb  Dr.  Royle  did  not  practise  medicine,  his  knowledge 
of  drags  and  their  uses  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  for  the  chair  of  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  King's 
College,  London,  a  position  he  occupied  till  the  year  1856. 
The  results  of  bis  experience  in  this  department  of  know- 
ledge were  given  in  a  volume  entitled  a  'Manual  of  Materia 
Medica,*  which  has  been  since  the  time  of  its  publication  a 
text-book  in  medical  schools.  Dr.  RoyleV>,botameal  Imow- 
ledge  waa  often  employed  <fJ|g^fey>g?^^ctiWRM^  °^ 
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India.  He  nrcnl  tlniM  ttad  fvpm  on  the  cnltivatim  of 
tee  and  cotton  in  India  at  the  neetinge  of  the  British  Aho- 
oatimi  for  the  AdTaaeemwt  of  Seiance.  His  acliTity  at 
thoae  nwetiDgi  led  to  his  u>pointment  for  a  short  lime  as 
«D-eecretai7  with  General  Si^oe  of  that  association.  In 
1840  ho  pablished  an  '  Essay  on  the  FrodaetiTe  Besoorces 
<tf  India.  la  ISOS  he  also  pnbhdied  m  volume  on  '  Tb« 
FUmtoui  Plants  of  India,*  pointing  oot  thoee  which  covld  be 
made  more  especially  available  for  the  manofactDree  of  Oreat 
Britain.  He  took  an  aetiTe  part  in  the  Oreat  Exhibition  of 
1651,  especially  in  amnffing  the  East  Indian  department. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  tLe  K<^al  and  Linncan  societies, 
and  held  an  appointment  in  Ltmdon  in  coDnection  with  the 
East  India  Company.  He  died  Janoarr  S,  1858,  at  hit  le^ 
deaee.  HeaUuBeldlodse,  Bliddleiez. 

RUABON.  [DumoBsmu.] 

RUBELLAN.   tMiHUULoeT,  ^.  1.1 

BUBIANA.  rC'asHinn,&S.1 

RUBINIC  AOID.  [CanimT,  S.  S.1 

RUE.  [Rbta.] 

RUFF.  JSOOLOPAOIDX.] 

RUGBLEY.  [STAmRDSBiai.] 

RUSSIA.  The  following  table,  giviog  the  popniar  divi- 
sions, sree,  and  popalation  of  the  Russian  Empire,  is  taken 
ftom  the  Baton  da  Uaxthaasra's  recent  work  on  Rnssia ;  — 


PXtpnlatlflv. 

AiwlBSqnueHUei. 

IMS. 

UBS. 

Greet  RumU 

828,781 

19,220,900 

20,403,871 

Li  tile  Rniiift   ,  , 

150,141 

11,098,400 

11.77A.868 

New  RumU  . 

96,636 

8,070,700 

3.259,613 

While  RuMi« 

70.899 

3,767,200 

2,987,486 

Wntem  Provbicet 

47,076 

3,704,300 

2.870,667 

Bdtk  Provinces  . 

36,616 

1,659,8(10 

1,761,907 

North  em  Provinces 

£S6>226 

1,338,300 

1,420,629 

Unl  Prorinoes  . 

447.78S 

10,146.000 

10,770.181 

CoMdc  DbtileU  . 

123,776 

1,089,700 

1,156,786 

Polmnd   ..       .  . 

49,230 

4,857,700 

5,156.543 

Finlnnd 

185,808 

1,412.815 

1,499,199 

ToUl  in  Eorope  . 

3,0S2|,477 

59.3<0,81< 

88.012,146 

CsMMisn  PhiTincet 

86,578 

3,8ft0,000 

Vestmn  aberU  . 

3.681,147 

8,500,000 

BkMsm  Siberia  . 

8,122.000 

287,000 

Amrleu  Rouk  . 

S71,SM 

01,000 

Total  out  of  Eorope 

0,361,070 

6^4^000 

6,640.000 

Totsls 

7»383,£52 

66,008,810 

68,660,146 

In  respect  to  race,  the  Baron  give*  the  feUowiog  ai^mud- 
mations  in  ronnd  muabeis : — 

1.  Slavonic  races— Rantan«,49,000,000;  Poles, 6,600,000; 
Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  2,000,000 ;  Bolgarians  and  lllyrians, 
mjOOO :  total,  08,000,000. 

S.  Other  races— Germans,  650,000;  Dseian  Romans  (Wal- 
lachi.),  760,000;  Tachodos,  3,400,000;  Tartars,  2,150,000; 
Mongols,  2tSOfi00i   Manshoa,  100,000;  Hyperboreans, 


900,000;  Cancanan  tribes,  %780jOOO;  QiMka,  VO/SOO; 
Jews,  1,600,000;  Oipaiee,  30,800t  UisoaHaneooa^  «0,000: 
totaL  18,000,000. 

The  revomea  of  Rnaria,  of  which  we  have  no  recent 
retnni,  amonnt  to  aboat  300,000,000  ulver  mblee,  of  whidi 
45,300.097  silver  mbles  were  derived  from  the  domaiia 
of  the  crown.  The  debt  in  Janiary,  180^  aaomrtad  to 
1,042,455,170  silver  nUet.  (The  valoo  of  the  aim  zahb 
is  about  3e.  4<f  .) 

The  sUte  of  the  ann^  and  ascry  of  Rns^  ia  the  yev 
1857,  is  given  in  tiie  article  MiLiraaT  juio  Navai.  Foaen, 

RU8TSCHUK,  a  fortified  town  ia  Bnlgaris,  capital  of  a 
emletin  EnnH>eanTaTkey,isaitaatedaeartli«ri8fct  baafcef 
the  Danahe,  about  40  liwt  above  the  lercl  of  the  livar,  40 
miles  8.  fima  Bikbareit,  and  hai  a  popalatioa  wieaaly 
estimated  at  bom  S0;000  to  40,000.  The  Daavbe  oppo«M 
Rnstsdrak  is  nwly  two  miles  wide,  bat  its  sar&ee  ia  onfaa 
hy  a  nnmber  of  iuets  and  shallows,  and  the  banka  an  low. 
From  a  distance  Rnstschtik  has  an  agreeable  appeataae^ 
with  its  white  chimoeya  and  gracefol  minarets,  nung 
from  among  the  foliage  of  extensive  ordmrda.  Tltia  impres- 
sion however  is  removed  by  a  view  of  the  interior,  vhiA 
preeents  dirty  ill-paved  streets,  flanked  by  low  voodoi 
nooses,  most  of  which  stand  in  little  eoorta  or  gardma.  Tbt 
Pasha's  konak,  or  palace,  and  the  moeqoea,  are  th*  only 
baildings  worth  notice.  The  town  has  liaths,  a  haaaar,  mi 
aboat  3000  honssa ;  it  has  also  aome  trade  with  Vioiaa  ia 
(doth,  iadui^  eom,  vine,  tet.  A  haihoar  for  rmr  craft  it 
ibnMd  b^w  the  town  by  a  imall  recces  itf  tbe  xiw,  wUdt 
is  sbelteml  towards  the  Dfath-aaat  l^a  eoMerowiMd  bya 
hastiaied  ritadel.  Rastsefank  ii  eeaunaaded  by  heigfata  ta 
the  soatili-weBt,  on  ^idi  ftva  detached  bastioned  earth-w<rts 
have  been  recently  thrown  up.  The  town  itself  ia  sorroonded 
by  an  earthen  lampart,  whiw  preaente  ^ht  bastioned  froirt^ 
revetted  balf-way  np  with  masonry,  and  snirosaded  bya 
moat  and  coonterscarp.  The  front  towards  the  river  is 
irregularly  fortified.  Tbe  Rossiana  took  Bastsdiak  after 
enormoaa  losses  of  men  in  1811  ;  it  opened  its  gatoa  to  tbaai 
in  the  invasion  of  18S8.  The  fortified  enceinte  of  Rorts- 
chuk  measares  four  miles.  On  the  left  or  Wallaefaian  bank 
of  the  Dannbe,  opposite  to  Rattschnk,  is  Ontrj^epo,  ainch 
waa  originally  the  fortified  t^te-de-pont  to  Rastsehiik.  Its 
drfeaeos  were  laisd  in  oan^iK  out  uie  treaty  of  Adnaaople^ 
but  have  been  nnee  repaired.  A  fenr  coaneets  the  twa 

8 laces.  A  tall  doi^'towar  stands  in  tne  principal  eqaaic. 
ine  of  the  islsnds  in  the  Danahe  is  fbrtifieo.  A  pentagoad 
fort  bnilt  with  stone  defends  the  harbour.  Beymul  this  fort 
tbe  town  of  Ginrgevo  is  built ;  its  enceinte  preaenta  a  SMai- 
circle  towards  Wallachia.  Qiorgevo  trades  with  Aoatria  ia 
the  prodnce  of  the  coontry,  and  has  about  7000  inhalntaBrts. 
In  the  wars  between  Rassia  and  Turkey,  Giafgevo  has  bsra 
frequently  the  scene  of  hard  fighting  between  the  two  natioBS. 
Tbe  RusKians  took  it  in  1711,  and  completely  defeated  the 
Turks  in  the  vicinity  the  same  vear ;  they  took  it  again  ia 
1610.  The  Rossiana  oeeofHed  (nurgevo  in  1864,  and  wan 
defeated  by  the  Turks  under  ita  mlla  »  Jaly  7  of  tlMt 
year. 

RUTHEN.  ri>KN8I0BSHIRB.l 

BYDE.  [WioET,  lsu(  or.] 
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EABADILLENA.  [CoBiaflTET,  &  1.1 

SACCHAftlC  ACID.   [CasHunT.  &  1.} 

SACCHABITEj  a  Minena  naembhiig  gnnohr  feluur,  of 
a  grtenidi-iriut*  «oloiir»  and  with  tlM  oomtitntwn  of  Zamite. 
It  is  found  in  Klena. 

SACCHULMIC  ACID,  SACCHULHIN.  [CtauisnT, 
&!.] 

SACLACTIC  ACID.  [Chbhistm,  3,  1,  utder  Jfuew 
uieid.} 

SACRAMENTO  CITY,  the  capital  of  Sacramento  Coonty, 
State  of  California,  United  States  of  North  America,  ia  situ- 
ated on  the  left  buik  of  Sacramento  Biver,  at  the  conflaence 
of  American  Fork,  in  38'  34'  N.  lat,  121'  40'  W.  long., 
about  160  miles  N.E.  from  San  Fianoiico.  The  city  wai 
fbonded  in  the  Bpiing  of  1649  ;  in  1850  it  contained  6820 
inhabitants,  of  whom  aaly  474  were  females;  and  at  the 
State  CensQS  in  1853  the  popnlation  was  above  10;000. 

Sacramento  City  owea  its  origin  to  the  ineomtcy  of  gold, 
irhwh  gave  so  remarkable  an  impetus  to  California  geoeally. 
It  was  on  the  soatb  branch  of  American  Fork,  lUxtnt  50  miles 
friMn  Sacramoito  Gty,  that  gold  was  first  diaeovNod.  The 
growth  of  the  city  was,  from  its  foaodation,  remarkably 
xaptd.  In  April  1849  there  were  only  foor  hooses  on  the 
site ;  in  the  following  year  it  was  a  larae  and  regnlarl^  laid- 
oot  tbwn  of  nearly  7000  inhabitants.  Tlie  city  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  &mung  coantry,  and  about  30  miles  from  the 
commencement  of  the  gold  diggings.  Occapying  a  low  site, 
it  has  been  fovmd  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  inan- 
dations,  to  which  it  is  liable  in  the  rainy  season,  to  constroct 
a  levee  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Tbe  streets  of  the  city 
eron  each  other  at  right  angles ;  those  ranning  east  and  west 
are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  those 
nmnii^  wvdi  and  south  by  the  nnmerala.  Many  of  th^ 
atieota  are  lined  with  oak  and  mamora  trees,  aome  of  laige 
lise,  imparting  a  coosideiable  degree  of  pietares^neness  to 
thdr  graentl  appearance.  The  city  contains  Epueopalian, 
Pretibyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catht^c,  and  other 
ehnrches,  schools,  numerous  stores,  above  ICO  eating  saloons 
and  hotels  (some  of  which  are  of  a  veiy  costly  and  spltadid 
character),  several  steam-mills,  and  a  few  manufactories. 
Like  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  City  has  suffered  severely 
from  several  very  destmctive  fires ;  bat  the  parts  of  the  city 
which  were  destroyed  have  always  been  qoicldy  rebuilt,  and 
generally-  in  an  improved  style.  Several  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  pubUshed  here.  Begalar  daily  commomca- 
tion  u  maintained  with  San  Francisco  by  iteauk-bnti. 

SADDLEWORTH.  [YoREBmaa.] 

&A0U1NUS.  rSjMOoiN.I 

8A0US,  or  SAOUBRUS,  a  genua  of  Plants  belooging  to 
tbe  family  of  Falma.  Tha leaves  are  pinnated;  thenowers 
BMmncioas;  the  apadix  branehed,  without  any  common 

Sathe,  but  with  numerous  partial  ones ;  the  fruit  hard, 
ining,  iu  surface  divided  into  numerous  rhomboidal  qncra. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  yield  ugo.' 

8.  km*,  uie  true  Sago-Palm,  has  the  petiole^  and  spathes 
-mumned.  This  palm  foinidMB  most  of  the  ngo  weaX  to 
Europe. 

S.  RvmphU  has  the  petioles  and  spathes  guarded  by  strong 
Tirickles.  According  to  Martin,  tbe  sago  yielded  by  this  plant 
IS  used  principally  m  India,  and  seldom  exported. 

SAINT-ARNAUD,  MAR£CHAL  LEROY  DE,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  <tf  poorparente,  on  the  SOth  of  August  1798.  Hav- 
ing mtexed  uw  Royal  Body-GKiards  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of^  sob-lieutenant  in  the  innatry  dt  the  line 
in  1618.  Owiog  to  some  youthful  vagaries,  he  left  the  army 
shortly  after,  and  embraced  the  theatrical  profenion,  when 
he  first  performed  at  the  suburban  Th^Ure  des  Bati^ioUes. 
In  this  new  vocation  he  continued  upwards  of  ten  years, 
but  the  revolution  of  Jal^  revived  his  taste  for  martial  life ; 
he  returned  to  the  army  in  1831,  and  having  entered  the  64th 
regioient  as  aub-lieutenant,  was  made  full  lieutenant  within 
six  weeks.  The  insurrection  of  the  partisans  of  the  Ihichesse 
de  Berri,  iu  La  Vendue,  soon  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
earning  the  &vourable  notice  of  Marshal  Bngeaud.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  eha^  of  the  citadel  of  St. 
Blaye,  where  tbe  Duchesse  ds  Bard  was  confined— a  post  in  . 


itnlf,  from  the  eireumataiiceE.  aomewhat  pabfal  to  an 
honoonble  man,  and  his  conduct  ia  it  iaoarred  let  him  omi- 
aiderable  odium. 

In  1836  Saint-Amand  wai  sent  to  jma  tha  army  in  Algiei% 
with  the  rank  of  captain ;  be  behaved  with  moeh  gallaatrf 
at  the  si^e  of  Constantina,  and  receiTad  the  deeeratieD  of 
the  l<egioa  of  Honour.  The  brilliant  coBiage  he  diaplwed  ia 
these  campaigns  obtained  for  him  the  rank  of  commanduife  «l 
the  18th  regiment  of  infantiy  in  1840,  but  his  eitatie  dt^o- 
sitioQ  induced  him  to  quit  it  to  enter  the  Zouaves  the  Mtm^ 
year.  In  1642  he  was  created  lieutenant-colonel;  and  in 
1844,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bngeuid,  he  became  colonel 
of  the  32nd  regiment.  Daring  tbe  next  three  yean  he  was 
constantly  in  tbe  field;  his  reputation  increased,  and  he  was 
made  major-general  in  1847.  In  1860  he  was  appmntad  to 
command  the  province  of  Constantina,  which  was  then  in  a 
veiy  uasetUad  state ;  but  he  subdued  the  whc^  coantry 
within  the  jear.  In  tha  eaily  part  of  1851  Qaaei^  fikial- 
Amaud  wu  de^atehed  on  ane^^itim^[aiuttii*KabTlM, 
which  wss  entirely  auocesafnl,  and  was  emsiderad  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  campaigns  of  the  Freneb  in  Algeria.  His  little 
army  did  not  amount  to  7000  mMi,  uid  wi^  tide  he  orenan 
that  rugged  conntty,  and  in  spite  of  a  despwata  lesiatanee 
he  conquered  the  whtde  pnmnee.  This  waa  the  swriea 
which  fixed  upon  him  the  attaation  of  the  ^isidMit  t/t  tha 
French  Republio. 

Saint-Amaud  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1851, « 
general  of  division.  Loais  Napolecm  at  once  took  him  into 
his  confidence,  giving  him  the  command  of  the  second 
division  of  the  army  of  Paris  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
and  then  ^pointing  him  minister  of  war.  He  acted  cor*, 
dially  with  the  Prince-President :  "  Nothing,"  he  wrote  to 
Ilia  mother,  November  19, 1661— nothing  in  this  worid  ia 
wanting,  but  to  go  straight  forward  and  £n  bold.**  Ia  tha 
£unous  coup  d'etat  of  ttw  Snd  of  December  following  he  waa 
the  President*8  chi^  adviser  and  instnunent  Honoaia  new 
accumulated  upon  him :  he  was  made  "^"^^ftl  of  France, 
then  a  senator,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Lt^poa 
of  Honoiu:  in  1852.  His  health  had  gradoally  declined  under 
so  hanweing  a  life  ;  yet  he  ao  streaky  solicited  the  command 
of  the  French  army  intended  for  the  east,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  that  his  request  was  granted .  The  events 
of  that  war  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Marshal  Saint-Amaud 
entered  upon  it  with  Uie  utmost  eagerness.  He  evidently 
felt  that  a  ndendid  cfajmce  was  afforded  of  ptofesdooal  dis- 
tinction. For  a  time  his  impetuosity  enabled  him  to  bear 
up  under  his  eonBtantl7<4naMai^  malady.  Tha  landing  ia 
the  Crimea,  which  he  tills  his  **  &vourite  idea,*'  he  tried  to 
tbe  utmost  to  hasten  forward';  and  fwiing  at  last  that  Us 
life  was  ebbii^,  he  insisted  on  forward  movemsots,  regard- 
less of  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues.  On  tbe  morning  of 
September  20,  1854,  Marshal  Saiat-Anand  mounted  his 
horae  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  constant  exerdse  <3t 
great  ^irit  sustained  all  Uie  fatigues  of  command  daring  the 
battle  of  the  Alma.  He  exhibited  the  same  energy  in  his 
deepatch  after  tbe  victorv,  but  the  intensity  of  his  feeUngs 
is  only  fully  seen  in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  pablished  in  the 
collection  referred  to  below.  But  the  effort  proved  too  much 
for  his  remaining  strength :  his  malady  iacreased  daily,  and 
cm  the  87th  he  waa  obliged  to  embark  on  board  the  Berthol- 
let  to  return  to  Cooatantinople.  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
Septflinbar,  186^  whilst  yet  on  his  passage. 

Tha  caren-  of  Maiahal  SaintpArnand,  almost  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rosaian  war,  shows  him  too  much  in  tha 
light  of  a  daring  and  not  very  scrupulous  adventuror;  and 
he  did  not  live  long  enough,  when  a  oobler  field  was  opened 
to  his  ambition,  to  show  whether  he  possessed  Uie  abilitiea 
of  a  great  general.  But  while  in  his  last  days,  as  in  his 
earlier,  he  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  and  dashing  courage, 
combined  with  judgment  and  energy,  devotion  to  his  duty 
was  never  so  strongly  evinc^  as  at  the  close  of  his  career. 
Two  volames  of  his  private  letters  have  been  pablished  by 
bis  brother,  'Lettrea  da  Marshal  de  8t.-Amaud,'  Paris, 
1865,  which,  though  exhibiting  many  suppressions,  give 
much  curious  informatimi  respecting  thaJast  twentu-five 
years  of  his  remarkable  c^.^^^,^^^  GOOgle 
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SAINT  HYACINTHE.  [Caiiiba, -ft  2.] 

8ALICARIA,  s  genni  itf  rardi  beloDging  to  Uie  family 
j^Modlar,  and  Kpuated  1^  Mr.  Settn  from  ihe  genera  Lo- 
tiuuSa  and  Sglvta.  "  The  rounded  form  of  the  tail,"  says 
Mr.  Yariell, "  the  onter  femthers  being  much  shorter  than 
tho»e  in  the  middJe,  and  the  partiality  of  these  birds  to  moist 
lituatioDs,  particslarly  eonspicaoni  in  the  Sedge  and  the 
fieed  Warfalen,  appear  to  separate  them  from  the  Sylvan 
Warblers."    There  are  four  British  species  of  this  genus. 

S.  ioetuteSa,  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  is  so  called  from 
ita  veiy  peculiar  and  almost  ineeasant  cricket-like  note.  It 
comes  to  tliia  conntry  from  the  south,  and  appears  abont  the 
middle  of  April,  ^nd  departs  in  September.  It  is  a  shy  bird, 
keeping  at  ttte  bottom  of  a  hedge,  and  creeping  along  more 
like  a  moose  than  a  bird.  It  leedi  on  snuul  aoails,  slugs, 
and  insects. 

&  phragmiut,  the  Se^WarUar,  Sedge-Bird,  is  fonnd 
dnriog  the  ranuner  in  thick  patehaa  of  raeds  or  willowi,  in 
maisbes,  or  on  the  low  ndet  of  riven,  or  on  islands.  lake 
the  last,  it  is  a  aommer  viutor,  arriving  in  April  and  leaving 
in  September.  White  of  Selbonme  fint  observed  iu  power 
of  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds,  a*  veil  as  of  its  occa- 
nonally  singing  at  night.  It  measuree  4|  inches,  and  is 
somewhat  a  less  bird  than  the  last. 

S.  hucinoidei,  Savi's  Warbler.  Willow  Locnstella.  It  u 
a  rare  bird  in  this  country,  bat  like  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  fceqaents  moist  and  shaded  aitnatims,  among 
neda  and  bushes,  near  water. 

S.  armdiaacea,  the  Reed-Warbler,  the  Night-Warbler, 
the  Beed-Wrea.  It  is  always  found  in  company  with  the 
Sedge-WwUv,  bnt  is  not  so  uumerons  in  this  conntry  as 
that  bird.  It  arrives  here  in  April  and  departs  in  September. 
It  nogs  asooUy  in  the  day,  bnt  aometisMS  at  night.  **  The 
character  of  the  beak,  the  entire  absence  of  thebn^  white 
stripe  over  the  ear-coverts,  and  the  uniform  colour  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  this  bird,  distin- 
suish  it  from  either  the  Oraashopptc-Warbler  w  tha  Sedge- 
Warbler,  with  both  of  which  however  it  hia  many  habits  in 
common."  [Stlvudx.] 

(Yarrell,  liutory  o/Brituk  Birdi.) 

SALICIN.  [CHsifitTiT,  S.  l.j 

SALOP.  [SuaoFSHiBi.l 

SALSIFY.  [T«Aoopooo».] 

SALTA,  the  most  northern  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  South  America,  extends  between  28° 
and  S6*  30'  S.  hit.,  61'  and  68'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S. 
hv  the  province  of  Tncuman,  B.  the  Gran  Chuo,  N.  and 
W.  by  the  i^Qblic  of  Bolivia.  The  area  is  about  66^000 
sqiiara  miles ;  the  population  is  abont  60,000.  It  has  been 
described  genanlly  under  Puta,  La,  and  we  therefore  only 
add  the  following  more  recent  infoimation. 

The  country  possesses  a  remarkable  variety  of  soil,  and  a 
climate  ranging  from  extreme  heat  to  the  most  intense  cold, 
permitting  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind  of  natnial 
prodactioo.  Bnt  the  country  is  too  thinly  peopled,  die 
difBculties  of  transit  are  too  great,  and  the  Inhabitants  have 
too  little  energy  and  industry  to  allow  the  resonrces  of  the 
country  to  be  other  than  most  imperfectly  developed,  if  even 
the  country  itself  were  in  a  less  disturbed  state.  The  in- 
habitants are  now  chiefly  settled  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Isssar  affloents  of  the  Vennejo  and  Salado. 
The  cerods  grown  are  wheat  and  maite,  vhidi  are  raised 
in  considerable  qnantitiea  in  the  vall^  of  the  sonUi,  fw 
the  supply  of  the  other  parts  cS  the  prorinee.  The  vine  is 
cxteuMTely  eoltivated  in  the  same  district,  and  a  eood  deal 
of  common  win*  made  and  exported  to  the  neijhbonring 
provinces.  The  cocoa  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  department 
of  Oran.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Jnjuy  and  its  tribntaries 
tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane  are  grown  in  sufficient  qnantities 
to  sopply  the  whole  of  Salta,  and  to  fumUh  exports  to  the 
rest  of  the  upper  provinces,  and  also  to  Chili.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  and  the  cochineal 
insect  famishes  a  source  of  profit.  Along  the  valley  of  the 
Vennejo  there  are  very  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber- 
trees,  as  well  as  the  pilm,  the  carob,  and  other  trees  which 
furnish  the  natives  with  fhiit  and  a  snbsiitnta  for  bread,  the 
mat^  plant,  &c.  The  cochineal  cactus  and  the  aloe  ars 
found  in  every  direction.  One  of  the  chief  sonrces  of  wealth 
to  the  province  has  always  been  the  rearing  of  modes,  which 
are  bought  in  the  southern  provinces  in  a  very  lean  state, 
actniire  strength  in  the  rich  paatores  of  Salta,  and  are  sent 
to  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  large  nombeis.  Before  the  revolution 
from  60,000  to  60,000  mules  were  annually  exported  from 


Salta  to  Pern  alone,  bnt  the  trade  with  Pern  has  greyly  de- 
clined. In  the  colder  parts  of  the  province  a^^iacas,  vicofias, 
chinchillas,  and  goanacos  are  indiffenons.  Too  monniains 
contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  oQier  metals.  The  mioei 
have  not  pioved  very  successful ;  bat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  obtain  coiuiaerahle  quantities  of  gold,  after  the  rains, 
from  the  rivers,  and  in  the  alluvial  soil  which  has  beesi  left 
by  the  receding  waters.  In  the  desolate  country  known  as 
the  Desplobado  are  extensive  saline  plains,  from  which  the 
inhabiCuits  of  the  adjacent  districts  obtain  large  quantities 
of  salt,  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  the  towns  of  Salts  aoi 
Jujuy. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederalioa, 
Salta  is  a  federal  state,  owning  however  little  more  than 
nominal  dependence  upon  the  central  government.  The 
execnttva  power  is  VBst«  in  ft  governor  oleetad.  hy  Hub  joats 
or  provincial  assembly. 

JStUla,  tfat  cudtal  of  the  provfaioe,  is  ntnated  on  Hbm  left 
bank  of  the  Sileta,  in  the  valley  of  Chicnana,  in  S4'  fil'& 
Ut.,  64**  48'  W.  long.  Population  about  8000.  The  atreets 
are  regular,  but  narrow.  In  the  central  square  are  the  govem- 
ment-boQss,  the  cathedral,  and  other  public  bni  Mings 
Jujujf  ia  built  in  an  extensive  bisin,  surrounded  by  hi^ 
mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Jujay.  PvpuUtioa 
abont  3000.  It  has  some  traffic,  as  the  carriage-road  leadiag 
to  Bolivia  terminates  here,  and  Uie  goods  moat  be  transpoitcs 
farther  north  on  mules.  At  Jujuy  begins  one  of  the  moit 
extraordinary  mountain-passes  in  the  world.  A  nanw 
valley  extends  from  the  town  to  the  summit  of  the  rai» 
called  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance  of  90  miles  by  utt 
road.  The  hidiest  sommit  of  this  road  sppsan  to  hare  aa 
elevation  of  between  11,000  and  18,000  frat.  Om  is  a 
small  town,  fonnded  in  1793,  on  tho  Bio  de  Tarijsi,  nboi^  30 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  'Bio  da  Jajnjr.  As  the 
centre  of  a  very  fertile  district,  Oran  ia  ft  place  of  i^^r'irriV- 
trade. 

8ALTAT0RES.   [Arambidx,  8.  S.l 

SALVANDY,  NARCISSE-ACHILLE,  COUNT  DS, 
was  bom  at  Condom,  in  the  department  of  Gers,  Jone  II, 
179S,  but  was  sent  to  Paris  in  esrly  youth,  and  educated  st 
the  Lyc^  Napoleon.  He  enlisted  as  a  volonteor  in  181S, 
and  served  with  so  much  distinction  during  the  campaigns  li 
1613-14,  that  on  the  6tii  of  April,  1814,  the  omperw  be^wed 
upon  him,  with  his  own  hand^  the  deemtioii  of  tha  Lqgioa 
of  Honour. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  M.  de 
Salvandy  was  made  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  ia 
Mardi  1816,  attended  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  frontiers.  Abosi 
this  time,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  that  long  series  of 
anumentative  pamphlets,  for  which  he  afterwards  became 
celebrated,  by  the  publication  of  two  brochures,  one  calkd 
'  M^moire  sur  les  Orieb  et  les  Vosux  de  la  'France,*  the 
other  'Observations  sur  le  Champ  de  Mai.*  In  1816  be 
bronght  oat  *  I<a  Coalition  et  la  France,*  in  which  he  dii> 
played  considerable  talent.  It  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
more  than  one  court. 

In  1819  he  became  a  member  of  the  conseil  dVtat,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Maitre  des  Requites.  But  he  was  incapable 
of  submission  to  any  control.  The  measure  presented  oy  If. 
Barth^Mmi,  on  the  *  Loi  des  Electeun,'  appeared  to  him  as 
organic  change  unfavourable  to  the  constituency ;  he  there- 
fore published  his  *  Vnes  Politiques,*  in  which,  regardless  of 
{dace  and  emoluments,  he  fully  described  the  nature  of  pd^ 
tical  parties,  their  power,  influence,  and  objects,  ^lis  act 
of  independence  was  followed  by  several  others^  as  the 
resfwed  family  seemed  to  advance  in  their  system  of  aggres- 
sion upon  public  liberty,  until  the  startling  pamphlet  *Sat 
les  Dangers  de  la  Situation  pr6iente,*  prodneed  a  mptare 
between  him  and  the  ministry. 

In  1834  M.  de  Salvandy  went  to  Spain,  and  shortly  afto^ 
wards  married  Mademoiselle  Oberkampf.  The  result  of  tUi 
joumev  was  a  work  of  more  than  usual  length,  *  Don  Alonz^ 
ou  L'Espagne,*  comprising  a  full  account  of  the  Peninsnli. 
and  its  various  political  changes.  It  was  in  the  f»urse  « 
the  same  year,  1824,  that  he  began  to  vnite  his  well-knowi 
articles  in  the  'Journal  des  D^baiiL'  the  most  conspicuous  ef 
which  at  that  period  weio  entitled  'Les  Fun^niUes  da 
Louis  XVIII.,'  and  '  Le  Nouvean  fi^ne  et  I'Anoien  Miai^ 
t^re,*  recommending  a  course  of  constitutional  policy  te 
Charles  X.  Like  Ch&teanbrtand,  Armand  Carrel,  and  othtr 
independent  political  writers,  he  steered  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  opposite  puties,  and  flattered  neither  of  tbem. 
Ever  eonatuit  to  his  prindples,  aifd'lqq^Jlr^ajrlnii  to  iriii- 
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iatf  role  and  anaichieal  divisions,  be  muntained  for  forty- 
two  yean  the  uine  moderate  opiaions  of  equity^  and  jnsiice. 
In  all  hia  writingB  he  took  for  hia  basia  tlie  maxim — uiere  is 
no  secnritj  for  Franca  bat  in  constiloUonal  monarelHy.  His 
atyle  is  energetic,  and  his  arguments  are  expressed  in  vami 
langaage  ;  yet  he  never  abandpna  the  fondamental  principle  ; 
notwithstanding  the  atronR  measures  adopted  by  the  French 
government  to  embarrass  Idm,  eapecially  1^  the  revival  of 
the  '  cenanre.' 

In  1827,  daring  the  short  liberal  mihlstiy  of  M.  de  Mar- 
tisnac,  M.  de  Salvandy  waif  created  Conseiller  d'Etat,  on 
which  occasion  Charles  X.  said  to  him :  "  Yotl  mast  admit 
that  yoQ  have  sometimes  gone  a  little  too  fir"  Bnt  wheti 
the  Folignae  cabbiet  was  fotmed,  iil  he  resigned  imme- 
diately. 

From  1830  to  1848,  during  the  whole  idsn  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, M.  de  Salvandy  contmned  to  pnbluh  his  serrate 
pamphlets,  and  his  articles  in  the  'JoarOal  des  Debats.' 
Amongst  these  few  hive  been  more  admired  than  his  'Seize 
Alois ;  on  la  B^volntion  de  1830  et  les  R^volntionnaires.*  M. 
de  Salvandy  became  a  depnt^  in  1832,  when  he  observed  the 
same  eonrse  of  moderate  and  liberal  policy  as  in  his  writings. 
He  was  more  than  obce  called  to  fill  soiiie  of  the  highest 
ministerial  ofBce^  of  state,  daring  the  reign  of  the  Citizen 
King.  He  likewise  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  was  created  a  connt  After  the  conn  d'etat,  fn  Decem- 
ber 1851,  he  withdrew,  like  most  of  his  eniinent  fellow- 
coanlrymen,  into  comparative  retirement.  He  died  Decem- 
ber IS,  1856.  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

SAN  DIEOO.   rpALiFOBNu,  S.  2.1 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a  city,  port  ia  entry,  ahd  tite  capital 
of  San  Francisco  coanty,  State  of  California.  United  States  of 
Korth  America,  is  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  fiuming 
the  sonthem  side  of  the  entrance  to  San  Fnmeisc))  Bay,  and 
hetween  that  bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  87'  47'  N.  lat., 
128'  26*  W.  long.  The  population,  which  waS  only  ISO  in 
1845,  was  omitted  from  the  Cebsas  of  the  United  States  in 
1850;  but  in  1852  it  was,  according  to  the  State  Census, 
34,776,  of  whom  only  6245  were  females.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  connty 
assessors,  street  commissioners,  &c. 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  present  city  of  San  Francisco,  is 

Serhaps  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Bat  the  place  is  not 
evoid  of  interest  in  other  respects,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
■ettlemeots  of  the  old  Spaniards  for  the  charitable  pdtpose  of 
converting  the  Indians  to  Christiani^.  Their  fort,  or  strong- 
hold, called  the  Presidio,  was  fixed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
hay,  on  the  sonthem  shore,  aboat  half  a  fbile  inland.  It  was 
a  square  inclosnre,  the  sides  of  which  were  aboot  300  yards 
in  length,  snrroanded  by  a  mad  wall  about  1$  feet  liigh, 
piened  for  musketry.  Agaitistthe  inner  sides  of  thew^ 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers,  the  centre  being  left  clear 
for  exercise  and  nulitaiy  evolutions.  The  walls  are  now  in 
rnins.  From  this  primary  settlement,  which  was  termed  the 
Mission  Dolores,  emanated  the  five  following  missions,  which 
were  established  in  varions  parts  of  the  adjacent  coontty 
under  the  protection  of  the  Presidio : — San  Francisco,  founded 
in  1776 ;  Santa  Clara,  1777  ;  San  Jos^,  1797 ;  San  Francisco 
Solano,  1823  ;  San  Rafael,  1827. 

The  town,  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  mission  of 
San  Francisco,  was  called  Terba  fiaena,  ot  Good  Herb,  from 
A  plant  nsed  as  a  beverue,  and  also  as  a  medicine,  wliich 
grew  ahnudantly  in  the  vicinity.  From  iti  fbnndatiott  the 
misaioa  eontinaed  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  till  shoot 
1831,  when  in  the  political  disturbances  which  distracted 
Mexico,  the  Indians  were  driven  away  from  Terba  Bnena, 
and  the  settlement  soon  fell  to  min.  In  1839  the  site  waS 
re^larly  laid  out  as  a  town,  which,  however,  six  years  later, 
as  already  mentioned,  only  contained  ISO  inhabttanta.  Bat 
about  this  time  it  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  adventurers 
from  the  United  States,  and  soon  became  in  effect  an  Ame- 
rican settlement,  thongh  still  nominally  belonging  to  Mexico : 
it  was  not  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  till  1848.  A 
local  govemmeiit  was  established,  similar  to  that  which  pi's- 
Tails  in  the  towns  of  the  United  States ;  an  American  achool 
was  fonnded,  and  in  Jannary,  1847,  an  'ordinance '  was 
Issaed  1^  tiie  town  eonncil  directing  that  the  name  of  the 
tovni  ahonld  heneefbrth  be  San  Francisco,  instead  of  Verba 
Bnena.  Towards  the  end  of  1847  the  first  discovery  of  gold 
Was  made,  and  soon  after  San  Francisco,  the  port  of  Cali^ 
fomia,  experienced  the  most  extraordinary  innnx  of  adven- 
tnrexa  ever  heard  of,  accompanied  by  an  nnparalleled  rise  in 
the  eoit  of  ^ovinoni  and  the  value  «f  proparfy.  The  re- 


markable scenes  ^*eh  were  snbieqitetltly  witnessed  iik  th« 
town,  or  city  as  it  had  now  come  io  be  deslgaated,  its  rapid 
extension  in  every  direction,  the  recldesa  habUa  and  almost 
extravagant  energy  of  the  strangely  diversified  popolatiooj 
^e  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  word  of  reference.  Nor 
less  well  known  are  the  terrible  conflagrations  which  liave  s& 
often  laid  large  portions  of  the  city  in  ndns.  to  be  however 
restored  with  surprising  rapidity  to  fkr  more  tnan  its  previoai 
condition,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  every  fire  being  seised 
upon  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  places  on  a  luger,  more  costij, 
and  substantial  scale. 

The  magnificent  bay  of,  San  Franfcisco,  on  *hich  the  city 
stands  is  described  niider  CiLi^oaNU,  S.  2.  The  city  is  bnilt 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  extrenuty  of  the  penin- 
sttla,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  eiitrance  to  the 
bay.  It  oetrapies  an  inclilied  plane  of  abont  half  a  mile  in 
extent  from  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  honsea 
have  been  carried  far  np  these  hills,  and  a  shallow  portion 
of  the  bay  lying  between  two  projecting  points  of  land  In 
front  of  the  dty,  lias  been  filled  np  and  bnilt  upon.  The  dty 
is  regnlariy  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  and  squares  at  convenient  distances.  The  streets  are 
now  tolerably  well  naved,  and  many  of  theln  uw  Imd  vnth 
planks^  well  lighted,  and  watched  ;  and  arrangements  lisve 
been  made  for  their  sanitary  supervision.  Several  of  the 
•  public  bnildiogs  and  chnrches  are  comparable  with  those  ih 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  but  the  city  is  still 
so  entirely  in  a  transition  state,  that  the  most  accurate 
account  of  to-day  would  be  inapplicable  a  few  months  hence. 
Besidea  the  churches  there  are  several  schools,  general  and 
marine  hospitals,  and  numeroas  benevolent  institations. 
The  vrarehooses,  stores,  and  shops,  are  on  a  capacions  scale, 
and  abonhd  vrith  eveiy  variety  of  articles  of  necessity  and 
Inxnry.  The  hotels  are  among  tiie  most  noticeable  features 
of  the  place  as  it  now  is,  and  some  of  them  are  carried  on  in 
a  ver^  costly  nuiuner.  There  are  also  numerous  eating  and 
drinking  saloons,  theatres,  concert-rooms,  lyceums,  and  other 
placed  of  amusement  or  dissipation,  inclnding  not  a  few 
gaming-houses  of  various  grades.  The  numufactures  of  the 
city  are  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  San  Francisco  are  very  great. 
The  bay,  which  is  8  miles  wide,  affords' excellent  ancnorage, 
and  is  uie  natural  outlet,  not  only  for  the  almost  unparalleled 
mineral  inches  of  California,  but  of  a  district  the  extreme 
fertility  of  which  has  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  be  developed. 
The  city  fronting  the  bay  is  now  lined  with  wharfr  and 
quays,  and  vessels  of  great  burdm  can  lie  alongside  to  land 
and  take  iil  their  cargoes.  Steamers  are  in  regular  and  con- 
stant communication  with  New  Tork  and  the  Atlantic  ports, 
and  with  the  ports  of  Central  America.  The  chatacter  and 
extent  of  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  have  been  given 
prettv  fully  under  CxLiroiiNiA,  8. 2,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  details  here.  In  the  years  subsequent  to  that  there 
given,  there  has  been  A  connderable,  thongh  fluctuating, 
increase  in  the  niimber  and  tohhage  of  vessels  arriving  and 
departing  at  San  Francisco,  but  the  returns  are  informal  and 
incomplete.  The  annual  clearances  of  shipping  from  the 
pbrt  at  present,  average  about  500,000  tons ;  the  entrances 
somewhat  less.  The  amount  of  gold  dust  annually  shipped 
from  San  Francisco  exceeds  in  value  50,000,000  dollars.  Up 
t6  the  close  of  1853  there  had  been  depotdted  at  the  United 
States  mint  ini  branches,  gold  from  California  amonntlng  to 
207,316,177  dollars,  nearW  all  of  which  had  passed  through 
Ban  Francisco ;  besides  whidi  a  very  large  quantity  has  been 
received  in  this  couhtiy  and  elsewhere  direct  from  San 
Francisco.  Coal  is  found  nearthe  dty ;  and  there  ate  quar- 
ries of  good  limestone.  Ei^ht  or  ten  daily  and  several 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city. 

SAN  JOSE.  [California,  S.  2.] 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  extends 
between  30°  30"  and  32'  S.  lat. ;  67°  30-  and  70°  20'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  8.  by  the  province  of  Mendoza  j  E.  by  that  of 
Sah  Luis ;  N.  by  La  Rioja ;  and  W,  by  tiie  republic  of  Chili. 
The  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  from  22,000  to  29,000. 

The  province  lies  to  the  north  of  Meildoza,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  its  general  character  and  productions.  [Plata,  La, 
States  of.']  The  snr&ee  of  Uie  country  is  described  generally 
under  Plata,  La.  Extending  alons  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  San  Juan  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
the  Vale  of  Uspallata  and  a  latge  portion  of  the  plain  whidt 
Separates  the  Paramilla  range  from  the  mou         ""  " 
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and  eontuni  Ui«  Lakes  of  OaaDacache.  The  Val«  of  Uspal- 
lata  ii  bamn  and  nearly  nncnlliTated.  The  Boil  of  the 
plain  eoDsUts  of  aand,  and  is  without  gius,  but  covered  wiih 
atanted  prickly  treea  of  the  mimoia  kind.  It  is  quite  barren, 
and  prodaces  no  kind  of  gnin  or  Tegetablea,  except  where  it 
ia  irriipted  hy  the  aweet  water  of  ttie  Rio  de  San  Joan  and 
•ome  of  ita  nunor  afflnenta.  ^lu  irrigation  lenden  the  land 
exeeedingty  fertile ;  without  any  other  maaue,  they  piodnce 
most  plentifhl  crops  of  wheat  and  main.  Hie  ordinaiy 
cn^  of  wheat  are  fifty  for  one,  in  better  lands  ^ghty  or  a 
Imndred  for  one,  and  at  Angaco,  aboat  0  league*  north  of  the 
city  of  San  Jnan,  they  have  been  two  hundred  and  even 
two  hundred  and  for^.  The  distance  from  a  market  and 
the  difficalties  attendant  <m  the  transpoit  of  heavy  goods 
throQgh  desert  plains,  greatly  diminish  the  Talne  of  this 
fertility.  Bat  as  ^it  treea,  e»pecially  vines,  succeed  Tery 
well  in  this  soil,  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  In  the  northern  district,  called  Jachal, 
there  are  some  gold-mines,  whose  produce  ia  however  not 
tery  great.  Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation Son  Jnan  is  a  fednal  state,  owning  little  depend- 
ence on  the  central  govemmenL  The  ezecntiTs  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  jnnta,  or  provincial 
aasemhly. 

^1  «/ttan,  the  capita]  of  the  province,  is  sitnated  on  the 
Ko  de  San  Jaan,  in  31-  4'  8.  lat.,  68"  07'  W.  bng. :  popu-. 
lotion  about  7000.  It  contains  wa  government  bonae  and 
other  pablic  buildings,  and  has  connderabia  commerce,  being 
the  mart  whence  the  wines  and  brandies  of  the  province  are 
exported,  and  from  which  foreign  goods  are  distributed  to 
the  interior.  In  1833  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  Rio  de  San  Jnan,  by  which  three  churches 
and  several  other  pablic  buildings,  with  namerons  private 
houses,  were  thrown  down,  ana  many  of  the  inhantants 
lost  their  lives. 

SAN  LUIS  DE  IA  PUKTA.  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Aiventine  Confederation,  South  America,  extends  between 
31*  and  30*  S.  lat,  64«  and  ffT  30'  W.  long.  It  U  bounded 
6.  by  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  E.  by  Cordova,  N.  by 
La  Rioja,  N.W.  hr  San  Joan,  and  S.W.  by  Hendoza.  The 
area  is  ammt  86,000  aqoare  miles.  The  population  is  about 
20,000. 

The  country  included  within  this  pnmnoe  is  described 
under  Plata,  La,  Sata  of.  It  comprehends  that  immense 
tract  of  country  which  extends  between  the  provinces  of 
Mendoza  on  the  west  and  Cordova  on  the  east.  Its  north- 
western part  runs  northward  to  the  border  of  the  Great 
Saline,  and  it  reaches  southward  (o  the  country  of  the 
Ranqueles  Indians,  but  now  claimed  by  the  province  of 
Baenos  Ayres.  No  part  of  it  possesses  any  consideTable 
degree  of  fertiHty.  The  greatert  number  of  the  widely- 
separated  and  isolated  aattlenents,  consisting  mostly  of 
eatandas,  or  cattle-binu,  oeenr  alone  the  road  leading  from 
Bnenos  Ayres  to  Mendon,  in  the  hiuy  country,  where  tracts 
of  grassy  land  alternate  with  ridna  of  hills  and  sandy  deserts 
overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  the  grass  is  coarse  and  long, 
the  pastures  are  indifferent ;  stiU  cattle,  horaea,  mules,  and 
sheep  are  abundant,  and  are  exported  to  a  small  amount, 
ti^eiher  with  some  wool.  The  com  and  maize  which  are 
raised  are  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  scanty 
and  widely-scattered  popniation.  The  country  between  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova  on  one  side,  and  Mendoza  and  San  Juan 
on  the  other,  is  still  worse.  As  no  fresh-water  stream  runs 
through  it,  it  cannot  be  irrigated  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  s|>ot8,  is  a  complete  desert,  llie  climate  is  diy  and 
hot ;  ram  seldom  &lla.  The  gold-mines  of  La  Carolina, 
■bont  60  miles  N.  from  the  eity  of  San  Lois,  have  ceased  to 
be  worked;  bot  the  pec^le  of  ^  village  aft  the  alluvial  soil 
at  certain  places  in  the  ndghbowhood,  and  collect  aonnally 
a  small  quantity  of  gold  in  dost  and  small  Inmps  (p^tas). 
Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  CoDfederation, 
San  Lois  is  a  federal  state ;  the  execniive  power  being  voted 
in  a  governor  elected  by  the  junta,  or  provindal  assembly, 
but  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  really  effective  govern- 
ment. • 

Sem  Luit  de  la  Pmta,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  plea- 
santly sitnated  on  the  western  slope  of  a  hill,  S417  feet  almve 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  33'  17'  8.  let,  66'  4ff  W.  long. ;  but 
it  is  merely  a  straggling  village-like  collection  of  mud-huts, 
and  does  not  contain  more  than  16U0  inhabitants.  There  is 
no  other  place  in  the  province  above  Uie  rank  of  a  hamlet. 

SAN  PAULO,  the  capital  ftf  the  province  of  San  Paulo, 
Bmal,  South  Amnios,  is  dtnated  on  two  of  the  head  itreanu 


of  the  river  Tiete,  in  the  plain  of  Rratioinp,  at  an  elevaliaB 
of  2464  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  m  23*  33'  S.  lat, 
46°  45'  W.  long.  The  population  is  about  22,000,  excloaiTe 
of  the  suburbs.  San  Paulo  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  m 
Brazil,  having  been  founded  by  a  c(dony  of  Porto; nese  ia 
1560.  The  streets  are  wid^  and  Uned  with  hovaes  of  two 
stories,  built  of '  taipa,'  wiach  is  a  frame-work  of  wood  filled 
in  with  earth.   The  {lublic  buildings  are— the  palaces  of  the 

Svemor  oi  the  province,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  and  of 
e  bishop  I  a  spacious  cathedral,  12  churches,  and  a  convent 
of  the  Cumelitee ;  a  college,  schools,  &c.   The  only  msno- 
factoiy  ia  a  government  establishment  for  making  fire-arms. 
Some  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  hats  are  made.   San  Paide 
is  tiia  general  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  plmn  in 
which  It  stands.   The  exports  are — maiie,  tobacco,  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar,  rum,  jerked  beef,  hides,  horns,  and  tallow  ;  the 
manufactured  goods  of  Europe  and  Korth  America  are 
imported.  Santos,  the  port  of  San  Paulo,  is  42  miles 
from  the  city  ;  and  the  descent  to  it  is  so  steep  that  neaily 
all  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules, 
SAN  QUENTIN.  rCAuroaiOA,  S.  2.] 
SAN  SALVADOR,  Republic  of.  Central  America,  txfends 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Bay  or  Qolf  of  Conchana 
to  the  Bio  de  Paz.   It  lies  between  13°  10*  and  14*  ISrX 
lat.,  86°  45'  and  89"  45'  W.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  E. 
Nicaragua,  N.  by  Honduras,  W.  by  Ouatenmla,  and  S.  vj 
the  Pacific  Ocean.   The  area  is  about  6880  sqoaze  naha. 
The  popniation  is  about  300,000. 

San  Salvador  is  the  smalleiit,  but,  in  proportion  to  its  sae, 
much  the  most  populous,  of  the  republics  of  Central  AmaieL. 
The  surfkce  is  veiy  unequal.  The  main  portion  of  the  coast 
extends  along  the  Pacific  in  a  generally  west-north-we«t  and 
east-Bouth-east  direction  for  about  140  miles  ;  while  on  the 
east  a  smaller  portion  of  it  forms  the  western  half  of  the 
of  Conchagua.  There  are  four  harbours— Acajutla  or  Sonsn- 
nate,  libertad,  and  La  Union,  which  am  ports  of  «ntrr,  aod 
Jtquilisco  or  Triomfo  de  loa  I^res.  Except  La  umtmf 
which  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  and  ii 
extenuve  and  safe,  these  harboors  are,  properly  speakia^ 
only  open  roadsteads,  hardly  accessible  during  the  laiqr 
season  and  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  winds.  As  £k 
northward  as  libertad  the  shore  is  bordered  by  a  nairav 
tract  of  low  and  generally  level  land  from  10  to  12  nubs 
wide ;  bat  farther  nortii,  up  to  Sonsonate,  the  coast  ia  men 
elevated  and  broken.  The  interior  is  vei^  bd^g 
broken  by  sevoal  short  ranges  of  mountains  of  moderate 
height,  but  separated  into  distinct  groups.  About  12  to  U 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  are  the  fiie 
volcanoes  of  Apaneca,  Yialco,  San  Salvador,  Saa  Vicenb^ 
and  San  Miguel.  San  Salvador  and  San  Vicente  are  the 
loftiest,  being  upwards  of  6000  feet  abova  the  level  of  tks 
aea.  The  eruptions  of  San  Salvador  have  at  times  been  vuy 
destructive ;  out  Yxsloo  is  hjr  far  the  most  remarkable^  bcai 
its  unceasingly  active  condition,  surpassing  it  ia  said,  m  tUi 
respect,  and  m  the  impetuosiiy  of  its  eruptions,  any  oths 
volcano  in  America.  Neither  of  the  other  volcanoes  hai 
exhibited  other  than  very  slight  eruptions  of  late  years. 

The  rivers  of  San  Salvador  have  only  a  short  course,  and 
are  in  their  natural  state  of  little  importance  ;  though  it  ii 
asserted  that  they  might  easily  be  rendered  of  ereat  Berries 
for  irrigation,  and  some  of  them  be  made  navigable  for  baim 
and  other  small  craft.  The  chief  river  is  the  Lempa,  whick 
rising  in  Ssquipulas,  in  Qoatemala,  forms  for  a  short  <&- 
tance  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  San  Salvaiki^ 
receives  the  outfiow  from  Lake  Ouixar,  thence  crosses  Sm 
Salvador  in  a  southern  direction,  and  fdla  into  the  Pacific  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.  It  is  a  dea 
but  n|dd  stream,  and  the  bar  at  ita  mouth  prevenla  vbmw 
of  even  moderate  burden  from  entering  it.  ihe  other  lame 
streams  are  the  Rio  de  Pas,  at  the  western  extremity  of  tw 
republic;  theJiboa,  which  MU  into  the  sea  between  lb 
Lempa  and  Port  Libertad ;  and  the  Sirama,  or  San  Migne^ 
all  of  which  have  their  months  obstructed  by  aand-bsia 
There  are  two  lakes  of  some  size  in  the  atate.  The  Uke  d 
Guixar,  near  the  norih-westem  bonndary  of  the  state,  h*i  ■ 
circuit  of  about  80  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  feeden 
of  the  Rio  Lempa.  It  ia  said  to  c<mimunicate  by  a  subttf- 
ranean  chasnel  with  the  much  smaller  Ijake  of  Metapa 
Lake  Ylopango,  about  6  miles  E.  from  ihe  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador, is  ^ut  9  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide :  its  only  outlet 
ia  a  small  tributary  of  the  Jiboa.  Mineral-  and  tJuermil- 
springs  occur  veiy  numerously  in  varioas  parts  of  the 
countiy. 
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Ow^  to  Htu  mat  inraulitjr  of  mi&ee,  (here  ii  contider- 
aid*  -nnety  vt  oumate.  Ai  a  wlule,  it  ii  Twmcr  than  in 
ChiatemBUi  bat  it  ii  nnerally  reguded  u  healthy,  lite 
hotteet  and  least  healuy  part  ia  the  low  tract  aloDg  the 
ooest. 

San  Salvador  has  great  agiienltonl  eapabUities.  The  soil 
is  generally  good,  and  in  some  parts  remarkably  rich,  and 
the  climate  permits  a  coDSiderable  variety  of  crops  to  be 
profitably  enltivated.  The  inhabitanta  are  an  industrions 
race,  and  more  aldlfDl  agricnltarista  than  the  natires  of  other 
parts  of  Central  America.  Nearly  all  the  avnilable  land  in 
the  conntry  is  appropriated  to  individaals,  and  moch  atten- 
tion hail  been  paid  to  its  cnlUvation,  though  now,  from  the 
lone  continoance  of  civil  dissension,  agricolture  is  in  a  ve^ 
n^leeted  condition.  Maize  ia  cultivated  tea  eonsiderabie 
•xtent ;  wheat  aaeeeeda  well  only  in  a  few  places ;  several 
varieties  of  frixole^  and  most  ox  the  naoal  T^tables,  are 
iwsed  for  the  ordinuy  food  of  the  people.  Oranges,  lemona, 
pine-applei^  plantains,  and  variona  fraita  are  extensively 
grown ;  aa^r,  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton  succeed  very 
veil,  and  might,  were  the  country  in  a  more  settled  state,  be 
nised  largely  for  exportation.  Since  the  gold  discoveries  in 
Califoniia,  a  very  large  quantity  of  aagar  has  been  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sonsonate,  ehi^y  for  the  purpose  of 
distilling  ram  for  the  Califomiaa  market.  Indigo  haa  how- 
ever always  been  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  San  Salvador. 
During  the  Spanish  supremacy,  upwards  of  1,800,000  lbs. 
are  said  to  have  been  annaally  exported,  and  though  the 
qnantity  raised  has  greatly  fallen  off,  it  is  still  considerable. 
The  eoaiit  west  of  Point  Libertad  ia  commonly  known  as  the 
Balaam  Coast,  it  being  the  only  plaee  where  the  article 
known  as  the  Balaam  oT  Pern  ia  collected.  This  part  of  the 
coast  IB  in  the  poesessim  of  the  Indiana,  who  live  in  five 
villagea,  have  their  own  chiefs,  witii  a  kiod  of  mnnicipal 
government,  and  anbeiat  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  balsam, 
which  they  collect  to  the  amount  of  aboat  15,000  to  20,000  lbs. 
annually,  and  dispose  of  in  Sonsonate,  They  also  cut  and 
carry  to  Sonsonate  a  considerable  quantity  of  cedar-trees, 
"niere  are  large  forests  on  the  sloped  of  the  moontains  of  the 
interior. 

Cattle  are  nameroos,  and  of  a  good  breed ;  aheep  do  not 
succeed  very  well ;  hoea  are  everywhere  abundant.  Turkeys 
and  fowls  are  plentiful;  bnt  there  are  few  ducks  and  geese. 
An  inferior  kind  of  cheese  is  made  in  large  quantities ;  hatter 
i»  seldom  made. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  appeaia  to  be  conatdetable, 
hut  it  has  been  veiy  imperfectly  developed.  Gold  has  been 
obtained  in  several  places.  Some  ricn  silver-mines  were 
fonnerly  worked,  but,  owing  to  the  general  inseeority  of  life 
and  property,  they  have  been  for  many  yem  almoat  entirely 
neglected.  Excellent  iron-ore  is  obtained  near  Metapa. 
Lead  and  copper  have  also  been  found. 

The  only  'manufactures  are  of  the  common  articles  of 
domestic  consumption.  They  consist  chiefly  of  coarae  cotton 
f[oods,  cutleiT,  and  iron  ware,  and  some  of  them  used  to  be 
m  considerable  request  throughout  Central  America.  The 
foreign  trade  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The 
exports  in  1863  amoontM  in  value  to  700,000  dollara ;  the 
luporta  to  1,360,000  dollars. 

San  Salvador  is  divided  into  four  departments,  which  are 
named  after  their  respective  capitala— San  Salvador,  San 
Vicente,  San  Miguel,  and  Santa  Anna.  In  all,  the  republic 
eoDtaiua  6  principal  towsa,  142  amaller  towns,  and  62  vil- 
hgea.  The  followine  an  the  more  important  places;  the 
populations  are  merely  a  loose  approximation : — 

San  StUaador,  the  eajntal  of  the  republic,  ia  ntoated  on 
the  lUo  de  Aselhuate,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Lempa,  in 
13"  44'  N.  lat.,  89"  8'  W.  long.  The  site  of  (he  is  more 
than  2000  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  on  undulating 
ground,  in  a  Und  of  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hills  covered 
with  wood,  among  which,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  is  the  volcano  of  San 
Salvador,  which  at  different  periods  has  caused  great  devaa- 
tation  by  its  eruptions.  The  city  itself  was  lud  out  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  had  in  the  centre  a  plaza,  or 
■qnare,  three  sides  of  whidi  were  lined  with  shops,  with 
porticoes  before  them,  supported  by  a  colonnade ;  while  on 
tbo  fourth  aide  waa  tiie  cathedral,  an  edifice  which  had  no 
great  claims  to  architectm*!  beauty.  The  population  waa 
about  20,000.  Bnt  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April,  1B64, 
the  city  was  entirely  destroyra  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  very 
luge  nnmber  of  the  unfortunate  inbabituits  killed.  Fm 
avranl  daya  praviona  to  the  sad  ottaatr^ho  than  bad  been 


ali^t  trambUqgi  of  the  earth,  but  aa  they  eaaaed  no  sua- 
chie^  liUle  heed  waa  given  to  their  premonition.  On  tha 
evening  of  the  night  named  however  the  ahodca  heama  mora 
frequent  and  severe,  and,  being  unattended  with  noise,  tha 
inhiUiitants  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  many  of  thua 
assembled  in  the  great  equare.  At  length,  at  atrant  ten 
minutes  to  eleven  o'clock,  a  violent  heaving  motion  of  tha 
earth  occurred,  which  in  afew  seconds  levelled  the  cathedral, 
churches,  university,  and  every  other  public  bnilcting  in  the 
place.  Of  the  private  houses  a  few  were  left  atandmg,  bnt 
these  were  rendered  uninhabitable ;  and  the  wells  and  foun- 
tains  were  either  filled  or  dried  up.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  we  have  said,  perished,  and  of  the  survivors  many  fled  to 
other  towns.  The  movements  of  the  earth  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  fatal  night ;  and  the  president  of  tha 
republic,  in  his  sddreaa  to  the  difiarbnenta  adling  on  theaa 
to  assist  the  destitute  eitisen^  intimated  that  measnraa  wen 
to  be  immediately  taken  for  the  aelection  (tf  a  better  site  on 
which  to  rebuild  the  city.  Some  manniactnres  of  iroiL 
especially  of  cutlery  and  coarse  cotton  stnf^  were  carried 
on  in  San  Salvador ;  and  some  sugar  and  indigo  need  to  be 
exported.  Sugar-plautations  are  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  are  also  extensive  orchards.  Mestisoes,  or 
ladiaoes,  as  they  are  called  here,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  Kear  the  city  there  are  some  warm  and  some 
cold  rivulets,  which  aifterwarda  unite,  affordiiu  the  inhabiU 
ants  the  advantage  of  having  natural  hatha  «  every  degna 
of  temperature, 

San  Miguel^  some  distance  east  of  the  Rio  Lempa,  popu- 
lation about  7000,  is  noted  for  ita  fairs,  of  which  the  moat 
important  ia  held  in  November  after  the  indin  crop. 

San  Vmemte,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cempa,  eontuns 
about  8000  inhabitanta  in  the  town  and  ita  snburi».  In  ita 
neighbourhood  an  extensive  plantations  of  indigo,  and  near 
the  village  of  Istapeqne  excellent  tobacco  is  grown,  whid  la 
known  under  that  name  all  over  Central  America. 

Santa  Atata,  situated  in  the  westwn  part  of  the  state,  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  popolation  abont 
9000,  has  in  its  neighbourhood  extensive  plant^<ms  of  indigo 
and  sugar ;  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  are  ironrmuwi^ 
which  were  formeriy  profitably  worked. 

Sonsonate,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  popu- 
lation about  8000,  carries  on  at  present  considenble  commerce 
by  means  of  the  port  of  Acajutla,  exporting  sugar  to  Pern 
and  Chili,  and  rnm,  dtc,  to  California.  The  Indians  inlubit- 
iiu  the  eonntry  about  tha  town  make  very  beantifol  mate, 
which  are  also  exported.  In  the  nei^bourhood  of  Sonso- 
nate ia  tha  Yzaico,  a  vsr^  active  volcam). 

Othnr  towns  of  leu  unpoctaaca  than  thoae  above  ma^ 
tioned  are — Agnachapa,  Apaatapeque,  Cojntepec,  Metapa 
Sacatecoluca,  &c. 

San  Salvador  ia  a  republic  with  a  legislative  chamber  of  3(t 
deputies,  but  the  government  is  really  vested  in  the  presidenb 
The  history  of  San  Salvador  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  n» 
publics  of  Central  America.  [Costa  Rioa,  S.  2 ;  Ouatbhau, 
S.S  ;  HoHOUBAS, iS'.  2  ;  Nioaragda, S.J  On  the  formation 
of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  San 
Salvador  oecama  cme  of  the  federal  states,  and  ita  capital  waa 
made  the  seat  of  the  federal  govvnment ;  but  the  union  was 
speedily  dissolved,  and  San  Salvador,  like  the  other  states, 
became  an  independent  republic,  and  like  them  ita  progroaa 
has  hitherto  been  arreated  by  oonstant  internal  discord. 

(Juarroa,  JSuConr  ^  QwafaaiBfti;  Haefkeus,  Aite  aoar 
Owtmalas  and  Xkikaal  Amerika  ;  Baily,  Central  Anw 
rioa,  dec.) 

SANA  ia  tha  cartel  town  of  the  inovinea  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  aituated  in  16'  6'  N.  lat.,  44°  6'  E.  long.  Sana, 
though  the  chief  town  of  Yemen,  is  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent chief,  the  iouun  of  Sana,  who  exereisee  aathtnify 
over  a  wide  district  around,  and  is  often  oppeaed  to  tha 
Egyptian  govenunentj  which  has  advanced  its  frontiers  to 
Beil^-Fauh,  a  town  in  the  Jehameh,  abont  midway  between 
Sana  and  the  port  of  Mokha,  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Sua  ia 
pleasantly  utuated  on  an  elevated  table-land,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  hiflher  mountains.  The  valley  thus  formed  is 
about  nine  nules  hroad,  but  extending  uninterruptedly  to  the 
north.  The  country  round  about  supplies  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ooffaa,  whieb  at  present  is  transmitted  to  Mokha 
on  camels ;  bnt  ue  auotions  of  the  Egyptian  government 
are  so  great,  that  H  baa  been  considered  Ifkefy  tiiat  tba 
traffic  may  be  turned  to  Aden,  to  ^N^iich  port  Sana  ia  aa  near 
aa  to  Mokha.  CaSh»  fnma  almoat  the  only  export ;  tita 
imptala  are  ptaca-gooda,  thnad,  and  twi^'^ 
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mVu,  Cj^cM,  and  sogar.  Tha  town  b  v^ed,  wd 

udi&rentlx  fortified.  It  ii  woat  fi}  idUn  in  drcamference, 
vith  ii«rrow  stn^ i,  bat  with  many  good  houwi ;  tbi»e  of 
the  more  opulent  hATiog  windows  of  stoiDed-tilais.  Tht 
imam  has  two  huidsome  palaces,  both  built  of  hevn-iton* 
ud  fortified,  jn  the  town,  and  there  aia  about  twenty 
mosques,  some  very  handsome,  and  many  baths  and  public 
fountaics.  Across  the  principal  street  a  handsome  bridgs 
has  been  thrown,  as  in  rainy  seasons  a  torrent  runs  down  the 
street,  but  occasionally  the  town  is  seven  years  without  run, 
and  is  much  too  diy  ia  general  to  be  healthy.  The  popn- 
lalion  is  eetimated  at  40,000;  and  of  three  neighbounng 
towns  in  the  same  valley,  Rodah,  Wady-Dhax,  and  Jexaf,  the 
|iopul«tion  ia  at  least  30,000  more.  In  Sua,  and  probably 
m  tbe  other  towns,  the  principal  part  of  tbo  artisans  an 
Jews,  who  pay  a  eapitation*4ax  for  pennisaaon  to  reside  in 
the  town:  tbeyliva  in  a  quarter  hy  themselves,  and  their 
number  is  about  3000.  (ueaff.  Journal^  vol.  viU. ;  Jounugf 
^  Mr.  J.  C.  Cruttandtn  to  Sana,  1B36.) 

SAND-TUBES.  [FcLouarrEB.] 

SANDWICH.  rCA»"*,^-S-J 

SANOUINABmE.   [CHBHJffraT,  &  3.] 

SANICULA,  a  ^enus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
Wder  Umhelli/era  and  the  tribe  Stmie^a.  The  calyx  has 
6  leaf-like  teeth  ;  tbe  petals  erect,  obovate,  with  a  long  in- 
flexed  cotmivent  point.  Fruit  sub-globose,  covered  with 
hooked  spines  ;  no  ridges ;  vitta  numerous. 
'  S.  Europcea,  the  Wood-Sauich,  is  a  native  of  Oreat 
Britain,  in  woods  and  thickets.  The  lower  leaves  are  pal- 
mate, 8-&-lobed ;  lobes  bifid,  nnequaUv  acnata.  Tfat  iirale 
flowers  are  sessile ;  barren  flowera  slightly  stalked. 
■  (BabtogtoD.  ManucU  of  JBritiA  £atany.) 
1  SANIjI  F£  one  of  tna  riveiise  provinces  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  South  Amefioa,  has  been  described  under 
Fl4ta,  hi,  (vol.  xviii.  p.  26).  It  was  ionnetly  the  centre 
of  communication  between  Bnenoi  Ayna  and  the  western 
provinces,  with  Pasaguay,  whose  enormous  supply  of  mate 
to  those  provinces.  Chili,  and  Peru,  mostly  pass  through 
Saota  F^.  But  the  closure  of  Paraguay  to  external  com- 
merce, the  dieturbed  state  of  Santa  F^,  owing  to  dtsnestic 
dissensions,  and  tbe  frequent  encroadunents  of  tbe  Indians 
from  the  Qran  Chaco,  almost  entirely  destroyed  its  trade, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  poverty.  Santa  F^  ii  how- 
ler 80  admirabhr  situated  for  commerce  that  it  cannot  be 
doubtod  that,  if  tbe  lianquilUty  of  the  countiy  could  be 
lecurei],  the  partial  zevival  of  tnd^  iritieh  has  taken  place 
since  the  opcwn^  of  the  navi^on  of  Uie  Rio  Paianti,  will 
be  more  tban  maintained ;  indeed  it  might  be  almost  inde- 
{pitely  extended  with  a  lai^ger,  more  wealthy,  iodustrions, 
peaceable,  and  energetic  people.  Tbe  major  part  of  the 
inhabilauts  are  of  Guarini  ongin,  who  settled  here  after  the 

fzpulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1700.  There  are  also  many 
udians,  who  reside  in  villages  (of  which  Sauce,  7  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Saota  F^,  is  tbe  chief),  and  spin  the  doth  and 
mnVo  the  poqcbos  usually  worn  in  the  country ;  they  art 
however  generally  wretcfiedly  noor  and  d^raded.  Santa 
1"^,  like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
owns  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  central  government  t  the 
execqtive  power  is  Tested  in  a  governor  elect«d  by  the  pro- 
vincial assembly. 

SatariOf  sibtated  on  flu  high  ud  jmamimu  bank  of  the 
Parang  a  cooaideiable  dietaoee  below  Santa  F^,  apiiears 
Ijjcely  to  become  the  commercial  emporium  of  tbe  province, 
being  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  conveniently  phtced  for 
the  steamers  navigating  tbe  Parand ;  and  much  jibe  most 
convenient  port  for  the  foreign  eommerce  of  the  Testan  and 
north-western  provinces.  It  wears  already  ft  £ir  more  com- 
mercial appearance  than  the  eapit^ ;  bae  a  larger  population ; 
and  the  iuhabitants  are  said  to  be  iudustriou9  and  diligent, 
l^r.  M'Cabe,  whose  visits  were  made  for  eommeceial  pnr^ 
poses,  says,  in  his  '  Twp  Thousand  Miles  Bide  through  the 
Argentine  Provinces^,'  tbat  "next  to  Monte  Video,  Roorin  is 
the  most  rising  port  in  this  pact  of  South  Amencn." 
SANTA  F£.  [Naw .  Maxico,  S.  S.1 
SANTUGO  DEL  ESTEfip.  [Piiu.  La-I 
SAPHIRINE.   [MiHa^AWor,  &  1.]  " 
SAPONINS,   [bawiiwai, A 8.1 
SAPONITE,  a  Mineral  consisting  of  ailiea,  vanesu, 
^umina,  iron,  and  pptaah-  It  14  fonnd  U»rdVP5nS 
Cornwall.  When  fiiat  extracted  it        be  knatded  liki 
doogh.  It  becomes  ))ritt)p  pn  diyi^g,  and  »  «f  a  vhitt,  jrallov, 
blue,  Or  red  coloni. 
SARJIWAK,  a  pravinpf  on  tta  po^Ui-irestern  ootst  pf  th« 


island  of  Borneo,  of  which  Sir  James  ftoeke  b  ttsl^ 

or  governor,  under  the  appoiutmeni  of  the  SeltiD  of  Bame, 
The  province  of  Sarfiwak  extends  betveep  1*  ind  S*]I.liL 
100°  40'  and  111°  40'  E.  long.  It  is  vatend  bj  the  ^ 
Sarawak  and  its  tributaries.  [Borneo.]  The  capital,  &if sit, 
formeriy  KuchiQ,  contains  a  popplatjw  of  abogt  18,000. 

SABCOCOL.   [PxNJiiCBS,  &  S.1 

SARCOCOLUN.  [CnrMmn,  S.  8.1 

SABDINIAN  STATEa  The  dominions  ef  t)i«  Hosh  d 
Savoy  constitute  a  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  dcntftloi 
title  of  kin^  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  A  geaenliemit 
of  them  wiU  be  found  under  Sirouiiaii  Stitn;  win 
add  the  more  recent  infcHmation.  These  states  conati 
1,  the  dnchy  of  Savot  ;  S.  the  {uinoipMity  of  PuDiuin ;  i, 
the  dndiy  k  Gsnoa  ;  4,  tne  county  of  Nuu ;  1^  the  iiluj 
of  SauioKa.  The  continental  twritorioi  hvn  as  am  d 
19,77S  sqnaxo  miles.  Tbe  p<^nlation  in  1848  SBonitd  b 
4,866,973.  Tbe  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  indo^  tti 
udand  of  Sardinia,  is  S9,07fi  iquaxe  miles  (about  ooHmifc 
of  the  area  of  France),  and  tbe  totalpopuiation  in  1S4B  {h 
latest  census)  amounted  to  4,916,084  (use  than  vanamlk  tf 
the  pmalation  of  France  at  tbe  census  of  16$I].  Tbe  en- 
tinental  tenitories  are  divided  into  1 1  administntiTo  i/mm 
and  30  pforinees ;  the  area  and  population  sf  vlii^  » 
givM  ia  the  foUoving  taUe  ^- 


"POVlMSS. 

Area  In 
B4uue  HUts. 

I^hhIaHm  fa  IM. 

Tortus .  . 

1,117 

ill,SM 

Torino    .  . 

PigDOCol  .  . 

691 

lU,3tt 

Sii«  . 

£99 

81^ 

'Genoa     .  . 

3fi8 

Qepoa  . 

Cbianri 

354 

Novi       .  . 

289 

Lennto 

261 

76,859 

311 

7S,3ef 

SsTona    .  . 

Acqni  . 

445 

loi.in 

Atbeng*  .  . 

398 

Nriza  . 

1,180 

Niin  . 

'  Onrglio    .  . 

175 

eu.o;3 

Bkh  Bemo  . 

365 

<4,5tl 

'Cadi  . 

1.00} 

17l,f» 

Coni       .  . 

Utrndori  .  . 

679 

Alba  .  . 

408 

nm 

SaIdzzo    .  . 

622 

itm 

AlenudrU  . 

332 

Alii  . 

351 

Alesssadria  . 

■  Voghom  .  . 

308 

Tortona 

257 

Bobbio    .  . 

369 

Novmrm .  . 

£38 

LomelUpK  . 

480 

Noma    .  . 

Ptllatia  .  . 

812 

OuoU  . 

831 

3C,3U 

.TalMia'  .  . 

292 

Ins*  .  . 

IVTM  , 

56S 

mM 

Aosta      .  . 

,1,233 

t\m 

VeroeUi 

473 

mm 

ycTMlli  .  . 

BielU     .  . 

377 

Cuale  . 

838 

130,411 

'Chkmbify  , 

634 

CAsmbEiy  . 

Alu  Savoift  . 
Morimnt  .  . 

877 
798 

TsnnUifK 

706 

Aonecj 

620 

Auneey   .  . 

Faivifnj .  . 

786 

Chsblato 

356 

Tfltel 

19J74 

An  account  of  these  divisions  and  thdi  chitf  tn*  ' 
given  under  their  respective  heads- 

Each  province  is  admioistered  by  a  governor  called  uv 
dente,  appointed  by  the  king.   Tbe  province  ii  ao  W^JJ 
of  communes ;  eaen  copimune  has  a  sindaoo,  or  iu;or,nt 
is  subordinate  to  the  intendente.   F<»  judicial  parpMN"? 
provinoa  has  a  eeuriy  flailed  Tribonala  di  prsbftsn,  m 
•its in  the  chief  town.  The provinoee  ass  divided  uto» 
tricts  called  Mandamenti,  in  each  of  vbiek  there  i>  > 
of  th«  peace,  who  has  »  secretaiy-  There  are  in 
these  raaadsmentl  There  tr*  fonr  supreme  n^'^f'? 
axe  alio  oonrts  of  appeal.  The  supreme  court «  ^2 
jnrfsdietion  ow  all  the  provinces  on  the  Italiss 
Alpsind  wwthof  the  lignriM^^^^^ ' 
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of  the  High  Coart  of  (^enoa  extend  to  All  the  protineeB  of 
the  duchy  of  Oenoa,  with  the  exception  of  San  Remo.  The 
High  Coart  of  Kitza  Has  jntisdictlon  dter  tha  prorinc^of 
Nizza,  Oneglia,  aad  StUl  Renlo.  Tb6  High  Conrt  of  Savoy, 
which  Bits  at  Chamb^iTi  decides  all  Baits  within  the  limits  of 
the  dtiehyof  Savoy.  £ach  coort  has  two  chambers,  one  for 
eiril  and  the  other  for  criminal  matters.  The  jiiages  are 
izremoTable.  There  ii  an  Admiralty  Court  which  sits  at 
Oenoa ;  tmd  tiibunab  of  commerce  are  established  in  all  the 
leading  towns.  The  tribunals  of  commerce  of  Nice,  Qenda^ 
Chiarari^  fiavenif  Noyl,  and  San  Itemo,  Tuiio,  Chamb^iy^ 
and  Nice  are  called  ConBolati.  Hie  towna  and  other  com- 
tonnes  have  a  cooimanal  council  composed  of  notahles  of  the 
placet  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  sypdic.  The  council 
aapeiiaten^i  the  local  and  econoaiical  adminiatiation  of  the 
eMBBBnne,  bat  its  acts  ate  aabjeci  to  the  aanetsoh  of  the 
ihtsndrnte  of  the  province. 

The  govemmeni  antil  lately  was  an  absolute  monarcliy. 
The  late  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  published  a  constitution  for  hiia 
■objects,  dated  February  8,  1848,  which  has  been  since  faith- 
folly  acted  upon.  It  declares  the  Catholic  religion  to  he  the 
dominant  religion,  but  gives  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
to  dissenters.  The  executive  u  tested  in  the  king,  who  acts 
1^  nsponslble  ministers  j  the  command  of  the  army,  the 
nght  to  make  peace  or  war,  to  make  appointmenta  to  ofBce, 
to  ttnction  laws,  alio  rest  in  tha  king.  The  legialiUive  power 
is  exercised  W  the  king  and  two  chambers — a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  D^nities— which  mnst  he  convoked  every  year 
hy  the  kin{; ;  or  if  dissolved,  the  king  must  convoke  a  new 
caamber  within  four  months.  All  Bnancial  laws  most  first 
be  introduced  into  the  second  chamber.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  the  person  is  guaranteed.  The  judges  are  irre- 
movable. 

The  army  is  recruited  yearly  hj  means  of  a  conacTiption, 
Every  conscript,  unless  he  provides  a  substitute,  is  bound  to 
serve  eight  years  in  the  regular  army,  after  which  he  is  en- 
rolled for  eight  yters  mora  in  the  provincial  battalion  (if  his 
respective  district  In  time  of  war  the  provincial  battalions 
are  called  into  active  service,  and  the  army  becomes  thereby 
Increased  to  about  150,000  men.  Th6  regular  anhy  In  18M 
numbered  47,£24  men  and  760S  horaei.  The  corps  of  eant- 
bineers,  in  number  about  4000  (of  whom  685  are  in  the 
island  tit  Sardinia,  which  is  free  from  the  conscription),  atb 
charged  with  the  police  of  the  coaotry,  being  scattered  in 
detachments  over  the  vsrioui  provinces.  In  18JJS  the  army 
tras  increased  in  consequence  of  the  king  sending  15,04X) 
Sien  to  aid  the  French  and  Bngliah  against  Russia  in  the 
Crimea.   In  1867  it  numbered  48,27S. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  4  sailing  and  4  steam  frigates, 
4  corvettes,  3  brigantines,  1  brig,  6  war  steamers,  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  carrying  in  all  900  guns,  and  manned  by  2860 
men,  besides  officers.  The  stations  of  uie  royal  navy  are  at 
Genoa,  Villafraoca,  and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The 
mercantile  navy  numbered  in  1857  2934  ships,  catrying  an 
a^regate  of  197j924  tons,  and  31,987  men,  incltiding  captains, 
auiorB,  and  workmen. 

The  public  revenites  of  the  state,  48  estimated  i4  ths  budget 
of  186!^  amounted  to  136^967,821  franca;  and  the  enenses 
to  147,336,866  francd.  The  national  debt  on  the  Ist  of 
January  1851  amoanted  to  680,606,040  ftanes  (8?,CS4,900/.^, 
including  the  loan  guaranteed  by  uie  BHtisfa  govonment  in 
1855.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  land-tax,  customs 
and  excise  duties,  post-oiBce,  public  wotks,  &c. 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  continental  states 
is  under  the  4  archbishops  of  Turin,  Chamb^iy,  Genoa,  and 
Tercelli ;  and  26  bishops  of  Manrienne,  Tarantuse,  Annecy, 
Aosta,  Susa,  Pinerolo,  Acqnl,  Alba,  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fossano, 
Ivrea,  Mondovi,  Saluzzo,  Alessandria,  Biella,  Casale,  Novara, 
Vigevano,  Albenga,  Nizza,  Bobbio,  Sarzana,  Savons,  Tortona, 
and  Ventamiglia.  The  number  of  parishes  is  3766 ;  that  of 
(Mllogiate  chutchds,  bendea  cathsdualiS  u  ^4 ;  and  that  of 
deriod  seminaries,  M.  There  is  an  eceleriastieal  andemy 
1^  the  hidier  theiJogical  studies  at  Saperga,  near  Tnrhi. 
There  are  m  all  the  continental  states  about  840  conrenta  of 
monks  and  82  convents  of  nuns ;  hy  a  law  passed  by  the 
Sardinia^  Chambers  in  Ma^  185S,  all  religious  orders  are 
suppressed,  with  the  exception  of  those  employed  in  "  preach- 
ing, teaching,  or  tending  the  sick.*'  The  Valdenses  are  the 
most  numeroQs  Protestwt  sect  as  yet  in  the  Sardinian  states, 
•they  dwell  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  Kgnerol.  Their  clergy 
study  at  Geneva  or  Lausanne  in  SwiUerland.  Th^  have 
diuiches  in  Genoa  and  Tarin. 

Public  instruction  is  afforded  1^  the  nryal  and  communal 


eoU^^  In  every  province  there  are  one  or  ihtm  royal  col- 
leges, in  which  grammar,  thetotie,  and  philosophy  arts  taught ) 
and  in  some  of  them  there  are  chairs  of  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity.  In  most  towns  there  is  i  communal  college,  be^ideB 
grammar  schools.  Female  education  is  afforded  almost  exclu- 
sively in  convents  of  nuns,  of  which  there  are  forty-two  tbds 
ePgliged.  Scientific  liu^netioil  is, given  in  the  two  nniver- 
siUes  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  in  which  cities  there  ar6  academies 
(tf  adflfioes  aftd  of  the  fine  arts.  [Gxhoa  j  Torino.]  There 
4re  a  TSteHitaty  school  at  La  Veneria  near  Turin,  a  school  U 
mineralogy  si  the  fninea  ef  Motltiers  in  Tanntasia,  and  a 
naval  school  at  OenOL    Most  bominunes  have  sdwidB  foe 

The  cpntinmtal  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  semal 
flui  earHsge-roads  acteiB  tbe  Alps  snd  Apennines,  which 
Intoseet  their  territory.  Tbb  most  remarkaole  are : — 1,  the 
great  radd  of  Mont  Cenls,  leadmg  frotn  Chamb^ty  to  Turin, 
constructed  by  Napoleon ;  S,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading 
Into  Switzerland,  likewise,  constructed  under  Napoleon  ;  3, 
the  road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  and  Lnoca  along  the  Eastern 
HiVl<>ra }  4,  the  toad  from  Genoa  to  Novi  by  ^mvalle  ;  5, 
the  road  Ddlla  Cornice,  from  Genoa  to  Nizza,  along  the 
Western  Riviera,  begun  under  Napoleon,  and  finished  ander 
king  Charles  Felix.  There  is  a  well-regulated  and  cheap 
post-offlee  system  thronghtfut  the  Sardinian  dominions,  as  weU 
as  diligences  for  traveliert  on  all  the  high  roads ;  and  pobUe 
conveyances,  called '  vdocifsri,'  on  the  protineial  or  ctosa  roadA 
Under  the  late  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  railroads  were  begun  to 
he  constructed  in  the  oontinental  states.  Lmes  now  extend 
from  Turin  to'  Genoa  throuj^  Aleasandtia  j  from  Tnrin  to 
Cuneo,  to  Plgnenrio,  and  to  Susa ;  from  Alessandria  a  line 
runs  up  to  Novan.  Along  these  roads  dectro-tele^raphic 
wires  are  laid  down ;  and  the  city  of  Turin  has  electric  com- 
munication through  Chamb^ry  with  Paris,  and  by  the  Gulf 
of  SpeEzia  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  from  the  south-wes- 
tern point  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  clectro- 
tele^phie  cables  to  Bona  in  French  Africa.  A  railway  is 
projected  from  Annecy  to  Cbamb^ry,  thence  to  MootmeUan 
on  the  Is^re,  up  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Arc,  and  op  the  valley  of  the  Arc  to  Modane.  Thia 
line  in  all  probability  will  be  axtoided  from  Annecy  to 
Genera,  from  Montmelian  to  Gnnoble,  so  as  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Frawh  railway  system ;  and  tiie  project  of 
cutting  a'tvnnel  through  the  Alps  under  Mtmt  Cenis,  so  as 
to  unite  the  Savoy  railroad  at  Modane  with  an  extension  of 
the  Turin-Susa  Ime  to  Grande-Croix,  has  been  long  enter- 
tained with  great  &vour  tbe  people  and  govenunent  of 
the  Sardinian  States. 

The  plains  of  Piedmont  are  well  supplied  vrith  canals, 
chiefly  R>r  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  prinetpid  of  which 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Alessandria,  Vercelli,  Biella,  Casale, 
Ivrea,  Alba,  and  Tnrin.  The  rirer  systonl  Of  PiedUtttit  k 
described  under  Po. 

The  staple  products  of  the  continental  Saidiniail  tetritories 
for  sxpoortation  ire — silk,  rice,  hemp,  wiqa,  and  oil.  Mo«t  of 
the  wme  is  consumed  in  the  countiy.  The  principal  mana- 
faetures  consist  of  paper,  siUu,  woollens,  linen,  glass,  and 
cotton-yatn.  Tbe  importation  of  colonial  articles  and  formgn 
manufactures  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa. 
A  considerablo  ttade  is  carried  on  with  SwitzerUild  ftnd  Gep 
many  hy  tbe  Lago  Maggiore,  aad  the  Tterhardin  road  leading 
to  the  Grisbns. 

Thh  fiardmian  States  have  SwitawUnd  en  the  north, 
France  on  the  west^the  Mediterranean  on  the  sontb,  Austrian 
Italy,  PamuL  and  Tuscany  on  the  east.  They  comprise  the 
countries  between  the  Ya^  and  th6  Mfl^r^  tn6  Rhone  and 
the  Ticino.  The  Sardinian  portion  of  the  Lunigiana  lies  east 
of  the  Magra.   The  sm-fiice  is  covered  on  tbe  west  Add  north 

S'  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the  Apennines,  ahd  between 
ese  two  great  mountain  systems  lies  the  most  dxtensive 
and  valualue  portion  df  the  eountty,  bompriauig  the  slope^ 
vaUe;r*>  ud  plains  that  form  uw  tisdn  of  tlw  Po  to  the 
jonetion  (tf  the  Tidno.  The  &os  of  the  eoontry  is  described 
m  the  artides  Aus,  Atbuhoibs,  Gxmoa*  FuniiOKT,  Savor, 
snd  under  the  names  of  the  sereral  adndnistntiya  dttiaiiHU 
or  provinces. 
6ARGASSUM.  [Focici*,  S.  2.1 
SASIN.  [Antblopi.] 

SATURNIA,  a  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Lepidoptera  and  the  family  Bomhycidee.  The  antennn  are 
fringed  in  the  male ;  the  head  is  small;  the  wings  are  very 
broad  aad  entire  ;  ^e  palm,  and  trunk  are  wanting. 

S,  Favmia  minors  ui»ms9^M^% 
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■oOMit  of  ti»  BiUuh  ^tdm  td  MoUw.  It  is  about  3  incties 
irido.  The  colour  i*  gnyuh-bmraj  faintly  tiuged  with 
nipk  I  tho  binder  margu  <tf  all  tha  wings  has  a  band  of  v^e 
Brown  and  paipla,  the  hinder  band  being  much  waTod.  The 
eantn  &[  euh  wing  has  a  laige  spot  or  ocellus,  wluch  ii 
flared  oa  a  light  ^rrand  i  it  otnaiets  of  a  black  pnpil,  with  a 
jidlow  or  gray  iria,  and  partly  «urronnded  by  a  light  blue 
cneeent  The  larva  is  of  a  green  oolonr,  hsTing  a  bUck 
hiBd  on  each  segment  adorned  with  pink  tabercles,  bearing 
ft  whMl  of  six  baire  diTerging  like  a  star.  It  constructs  a 
earioas  co«>on,  the  extremity  not  bein^  cloee,  bat  terminated 
by  a  oonTerging  circle  of  very  stiff  hairs,  which  enables  the 
insect  to  make  its  escape  fiom  within,  bat  completely  pre- 
Tents  all  ingress. 

To  tha  genns  Satwnia  some  of  the  largest  of  the  Ztpi- 
depltm  bdong.  S.  Atka,  the  Oiant  Atlas  Moth,  has  winn 
measaring  7  or  8  inchea  acroas.  This  species  slso,  with 
B,  Cbcrawi  and  S.  Lmut^  have  Iheir  wings  wodaced  into  a 
tidl.  The  coGoooa  of  B,  QntlAis  and  8.  MyUua  are  ased  in 
Jbkdia  fat  the  prodnetion  of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these 
are  the  wild  species  of  silk-worm  of  China.  S.  (^/vHaa  is 
the  Arrindi  Silk-worm  of  India.  (Boxbargh,  'Linn.  Trans./ 
vol.  vii.)  S.  Promttkea,  a  North  American  ^>ecies,  fonns 
its  cocoon  within  tbe  leaf  of  a  sassafras-tree,  having  previously 
fsateoed  the  stalk  of  tho  leaf  to  the  atom  by  a  strong  silken 
web,  whereby  it  is  prevented  from  falling  vrith  the  other 
leaves.  (Westwood.) 

SAURIANS.  The  following  is  a  synopds  of  the  families 
of  tbe  Sanriaf  adopted  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  in  bis  *  Catal<^e 
of  the  Specimens  of  Lizards  in  the  British  Mnseam.'  The 
nneca  and  ^adaa  <tf  the  Laemrtinida  are  givan,  the  other 
large  bmilies  aza  described  wider  thnr  propu  names 

Order  I.  Lizixse.  Saura. 

Month  not  dilatable,  jaws  toothed,  the  lower  jaw-bones 
being  nnited  by  a  bony  satnre  in  front.  Eye  gennally  with 
distinct  eyelids  ;  dram  of  the  ear  generally  distinct  Limbs 
&or,  distinct,  rarely  in  such  a  rudimentaty  state  as  to  be 
hidden  under  tbe  skin.  Toesclawed.  Body  elongate,  ronnded, 
covered  with  imbricated  or  granular  scales ;  libs  distinct, 
mobile,  and  with  a  distinct  sternum.  Tail  elongate,  taper- 
ing, larelr  prehensile,  generally  covered  with  whorb  of 
scales.   Egg  with  hard  sun.   The  yoong  not  nndergoing  any 


noi 


loaiB. 


Sab-Order  L  LfptogUuM. 

Tongne  fiat,  elongate,  and  bifid. 

Tribe  I.  (^eUmura. 

Scales  of  tbe  belly  square,  in  cross  bands,  of  the  back  and 
tail  rhombic  and  imbricate,  or  circolar  and  snbgranalar, 
Tongne  elongate,  flattened,  free,  nicked,  or  with  two  elon- 
gate cylindrical  homy  tips.  Eyes  diamal,  vrith  two  valvular 
lids.   Feet  for  walking ;  toes  unequal,  compressed. 

0.  HeadwithaDudlmany'sidedshields.  Toagoftdieaihed 
at  the  base. 

1.  Jfo»Aor«f»— Head-shields  flattiBh,8caIaa  imall.  Inhabit 
the  Old  World  and  Anstralia.  [MoMtroas.] 

a  KsAxbrMitfar.— Head'Shielos  and  scalea  of  body  convex, 
tubercular.  Taeth  with  a  groove  bdiind.  Inhabit  the  New 
World. 

h.  Head  with  laige  icgnlat  abiridi.  Twgaa  noatiy  free 
at  the  base. 

*  Bides  flaitish,  covered  vrith  amall  often  granolar 
scales. 

3.  ?W(te.—Supra-«rbital  plate  bomy.  Teeth  solid,  rooted. 
Scales  small,  granolar,  often  with  We  plates.  Inhabit  the 
New  World.  [TEinji,  &  S.] 

4.  Laeertiniaa. — Head  pyramidical,  covered  with  regular 
many-sided  shields  ;  supra-orbital  plate  rigid.  Throat  scaly, 
often  with  a  cross  fold  in  front,  snd  a  coUar  of  larger  scales 
behind.  Tongne  elongate,  flat,  free  at  the  base,  exsertile, 
long-forked.  Teeth  hollow,  rooted.  Scales  granular  or 
riiombic,  keeled.  Sides  flat,  covered  with  small  granulu 
scales.  The  spedes  inhabit  the  Old  or  Eastern  world  and 
Anstralasia, 

Synopaia  of  the  Genera. 

i.  Nostril  erect,  in  tbe  lower  hinder  angle  of  the  nasal  shield, 
Inst  above  tha  labial  shield,  with  one  or  two  ahialda 
behind  it.  Eydid  disUncL 


A.  To6arfmple,eenpre8sed,iiotkeeIadiMrlni4|Bd.  CoDk 
distinct 

a.BoaIaBfraaBlaror6-aided,eloiuat«.  PoatariwnaaalsliiiiM 
aingle.   Collar  £stineL 

^botoeo.— Lower  ^elid  scaly,  opaque. 

Z.  viviparaf  the  Sody  Lizard,  Common  Uzard,  and  NiiaUe 
Lizard.  It  is  the  Zaeerta  vivipara  of  Jacqnin  ;  Laemla 
agHisj  Pennant ;  Zootoea  muraiis,  Gray.  It  has  th«  Tential 
shields  8-roved,  the  temple  covered  wiUi  nu^-aided  diields 
vrith  a  laree  central  ahmld ;  ita  cdkanu  oliva  ;  back  with  a 
white-edged  blackish  streak  on  each  ride,  and  a  cmtnl  Uack 
itreak ;  mUt  orange  (in  summer),  blaek-epotted. 

This  little  lizara  is  a  commm  inhabitant  of  h— tha  md 
basks  in  most  of  tbe  districts  of  England,  exteoding  even  ts 
Scotland.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  reptiles  fbond  in  Ireland. 
Its  range  is  very  limited  on  the  Contltten^  and  is  not  fonad 
in  Italy  or  France.  Its  movements  are  graceful  and  rapid, 
it  comes  ont  of  its  hiding  place  during  the  warm  parts  of  the 
day,  from  the  earl^  spring  till  autumn.  It  Uvea  npon  insect^ 
which  it  seizes  with  its  mouth.  In  this  speciea  tbe  eggs  am 
retained  in  tbe  oviduct  until  the  yoang  are  re^dy  to  be 
hatched,  and  they  are  thus  produced  alive.  Tbe  yonng  when 
brought  forth  are  fally-fbrtned,  and  capable  of  ninning  abort 
and  taking  Uieir  own  food.  The  nsoal  length  of  Uiia  liatd 
when  fall  grown  is  from  ff^  to  61  indiea. 

Z  aiHnujs,  tiM  Tiliqnesta,  u  »  native  of  the  aonth  tt 
Earope. 

Z.  03yeq>hala,  the  Long-Headed  Lizard,  is  a  apenea  broqgjd 
by  Mr.  Webb  from  either  Spain  or  Madeira. 
Z.  Tmtrioa,  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  Horaa,  Corfu,  aad 

Sicily. 

Z.  taniotata,  the  Striped  Uzwd,  a  natiTe  of  Soitih  Afria 
Z.  J>erbiana,  a  native  of  AostraUa. 
Z  Oatloii,  Madeira. 

h.  Scales  granular  or  6-sided,  elongate.    Poet^or  nsnl 
shields  S,  small,  one  abora  the  other.  Collar 

Zaoerta. — Lower  eyelid  opaque.  Chin-fold  distinct.  Ab- 
dominal shields  narrowed  behind. 

X.  agilit,  the  Sand-Lizard.  It  is  the  L.  tUrpitm  of  HOae* 
Edwvds  and  others.  The  upper  hinder  naau  small,  rather 
in  front  of  tbe  lareer  lower  one ;  scales  of  the  temple  amalL 
unequal,  irr^olarly  many-sided,  often  with  a  larger  central 
one;  throat  fold  indistioct,  brown,  spotted  or  eyed  vrith 
black;  sides  green,  bronoi-eyed,  beneath  white.  This  speriei 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  especially  abnndut  in 
the  neigbbouriiood  of  Poole  in  D<»ietahire.  Its  geoeral  abode 
is  on  sand^  heaths,  where,  frxm  the  iwidity  of  its  move- 
ments, it  IS  often  mistaken  for  some  form  of  snake.  On 
account  of  the  rapid  locomotion  it  is  not  often  caught,  It 
does  not  besr  connnement,  bat  pines  away  and  dies.  When 
caught  it  often  bites,  but  no  ill-conseqnenees  are  the  reaolL 
The  female  lays  her  ^gs  to  the  number  of  12  or  14  in  hc^ 
lows  in  the  sand,  which  she  excavates  for  tbe  porpoM. 
They  are  subsequently  hatched  by  the  beat  of  the  son.  11m 
^;gs  apnear  to  be  laid  a  considerable  time  before  they  are 
hatched.  In  this  respect  this  species  diffen  verv  mneh  from 
the  common  liiard,  which  always  brings  forui  her  young 
alive.  This  liiard  is  larger  than  the  Zootooa  vivipara^  as  thoas 
of  avenge  size  measure  about  7  inches  in  length. 

L.  vMditf  the  Green  Lizard,  has  the  scales  of  the  toiqile 
inequilateral,  mai^-nded,  wiu  a  central  larger  one :  )tmck 
grunlsr,  oblMig,  with  shelving  sides;  throa^fold  distinct 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Gnemaey  and' Jersey,  and  alao  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  mndi  more  readily  caught  than 
the  last  species,  and  never  attempta  to  bite.  It  may  be 
readily  tamed  and  tanght  to  come  to  the  hand  for  iood. 
It  will  lie  coiled  in  the  two  hands,  and  never  attempt  to 
escape. 

Z.  ooeUata  and  L*  Unitj  both  nativea  of  the  aonth  id 
Europe,  are  tha  only  oUier  ipades  of  the  typical  genas 

Laeerta, 

Tfutia.-^hown  eyelid  transparent.  Tha  mly  ^eaes  is 
T.  perapidUatOf  a  native  of  Algiers. 

SVtra. — Lowerevelid  opaque.  Chin-fold  distinct.  Abdo- 
minal fdds  and  shields  square.  T.  puneUUOf  amative  of 
Madeira,  ia  die  only  species, 

JTwrof.— Lower  qrelid  opaqoa.  CaUn-fold  in^stiBet. 
Abdominal  shield  narrow  behind.  Preanal  shields  one  hefon 
tbe  other. 

N.  Lidandii,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
If.  tuadata.  is  a  native  of  South  Jfiata^  ^  ^-c  I 
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If.  txigua  and  chalybdea,  the  Small  Lizscd  and  Steel- 
Black  Lixard,  m  nativea  of  the  Caacasos. 

c  Sealei  rhombic,  keeled.  Posterior  nanl  ihields  S, 
imall,  one  abore  the  other. 

Jfetualit^itj—Coliax  and  thioat-fold  Satinet 
IF.  Jntdnffori  ii  a  native  of  Sardinia, 
jr.  Cbpennv  ia  a  native  at  South  Africa. 
IT.  Moreatiau  inhabita  the  Morea. 
If,  ftwrv/wncAifoi  a  native  of  the  ishud  of  Corfc. 
TVoptdowntrttt.— Collar  and  throat-fold  indiitinct.  T. 
mwntana,  a  native  of  Java,  is  the  only  apeciea. 

d,  Scalea  riiombic,  keeled.  Poeterior  naul  dudds  nogle. 
Collar  indistinct. 

Alffira. — ^Ventral  shielda  roundish,  thin. 
A.  barbarieOf  the  Zermonmeah,  ia  a  native  of  Algiera. 
A.  CiipenM  and  il. ihuMrtKs  are  nativea  of  theSonthof 
Africa. 

.A  Tom  keeled  beneath,  and  lonietimes  frioged  on  the 
liAm,   Scalei  keeled.   Poeteriw  nasal  nqgle. 

Aeanthedactj^uM. — Toes  fringed  on  the  ddeL 

A.  vdov.   A  native  of  North  Africa. 

A.  BeBii.  Fonnd  in  Allien. 

A.  Capennt.   South  Afnca. 

A.  Savignti.  Algiers. 

A.  liiteato-maeutatua.  Maroceo. 

A.  Sottianut.   North  Africa. 

A.  inomatug.  Tripoli. 

jPjotniTiodrtMntM.— Toes  not  fringed  on  the  rides.  Collar 
indiittiact. 

J*.  Biapanieus,  the  Oarriqnet,  is  a  native  of  Spain. 
P.  0HwivtM  inhabits  the  South  of  France. 

II.  Nostril  horiiontal  on  the  ridge,  between  three  swollen 
■odes,  one  between  the  nostril  and  labial.  Toes  keeled 
boMtli  or  fringed  m  the  tide. 

a.  Eyelid  distinct. 

jSmpfAro.— Toes  de^resxed,  fnnged  on  the  edge,  not 
keded  Deneath.  Collar  indistinct.  S.  ^ramineo,  a  native 
<3i  Nubia,  is  the  only  species. 

Sremiai. — Toes  compressed,  keeled  beneath,  not  tootiied 
on  the  edge.  Collar  distincL  Freanal  shielda  small,  in 
MV^vl  series,  in  central  series  one  behind  the  other. 

5.  arwta.   The  Argata  is  a  native  of  Tartary. 
JB.  vdox.   The  Crimea. 

JB.  Knosii.   Sooth  Africa. 

£.  Capermt;  E.  Bur<AeUii;  Rdorstdu;  E.  Namaqueji' 
tU  ;  E.  lugviria,  are  also  described  by  Dr.  &nith  as  natives 
of  South  Africa. 

E.guUvlata.   North  Africa. 

£.  linea-ccdiaia.   South  Africa. 

E.  pakhdla.    South  Africa. 

MeicUina. — Toes  compre^sed,  keeled  beneath,  not  toothed 
on  the  ed^e.  Collar  distinct.  Preanal  shietd  single,  semi- 
circular, with  1  or  two  arched  series  of  smaller  ones  round 
it 

3f.  Pardalit.   North  Africa. 
Jf.  Tviro-pwMiata,   North  Africa. 
Cointa.— Toes  rather  compressed,  keeled  beneath,  not 
fringed  on  the  sides.  ColUr  none. 
ClZM^navUii,  a  native  of  India,  is  the  only  ^edcs. 

h.  Eyelid  radimantary.  Eya  droular,  expoaed. 

O.  dtgans  is  fonnd  on  the  shores  of  the  MediterraneaiL 
O.  waacrodaet^v*  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 

**  Kdes  with  a  distinct  longitadinal  fsld,  covered  with 
small  granular  scales. 

0.  Zonurida, — Ears  distinct  Limbs  distinct,  or  rarely 
qoite  hidden. 

6.  Chaleida. — Ears  hidden  under  the  skiu.  Limbs  veiy 
thrart;  femoral  pores  none.  Lateral  fold  indistinct.  [Chal- 

dDKS.] 

***  Side*  nni&ded,  covered  with  scalas  like  those  on 
the  back. 

*J,  Anadiada!.—%ch\%e  of  the  back  and  sides  thin,  im- 
badded,  smooth,  in  alternating  cross  series  ;  of  the  tail  elon- 
gate, smooth,  in  longitudinal  series.  £ara  distinct  Femoral 
porea  distinct. 


8.  CKAv0a2td(S..~Scales  of  the  back  imbricate,  6-sided, 
lanoeoUte,  keeled,  nairoiiN  in  eraas  aeries ;  of  the  tail  in 
rings,  alternating  with  each  othar.  Ban  hidden.  Famocal 
porea  distinct. 

9.  C9rcotiit»idi$,-~&e»\M  of  the  back,  sides,  and  nppar 
part  of  UietaUkaeled, in  longitudinal  aeries.  Ltmba4:^at 
for  walking. 

,  10.  CftanuBsntridat^-Saales  imbtieate,  all  elongate,  rhom- 
bic, keeled  in  lon^tndinal  seiiea,  the  kaels  forming  lon^to* 
dinal  ridges.   Limbs  simple,  nndivided.   Temple  acaly. 

Tribe  U,  OriuMoiimu 

Scales  of  the  belly  and  (almost  always)  of  the  back  and 
sides  quincnncial,  rounded,  imbricate.  Sides  rounded. 
Tongue  narrow,  uort,  flat,  and  slij^tly  nicked.  Head  with 
rtsolar  ahields. 

a.  Eyes  diitinct,  exposed,  «^Gd  ndimsntaiy.  Head 

conical. 

11.  C?ymnopA<Aa^Mte.— Head-shields  normal.  Nostrila 
lateral,  in  a  nasal  shield.   Limbe  4  or  S.   B->dy  foaiform. 

12.  P^g9pidce. — Head-shields  normal.  Nostrils  over  the 
npper  edge  of  the  first  l^iaL  Pupil  round  or  oblong.  Ab- 
dominal diietds  6-eided,  ia  fi  or  8  series.  Tui  with  a 
central  series  of  laigor  shields.  Limbs  %  posterio'.  Ansbn- 
lasia. 

13.  Aprairiadat^  Head-shields  normal.  Nostrils  in  a 
suture  between  the  nasal  and  first  laldal  (sometiniBs  nnitad  1). 
Limbe  none.    Ventral  and  dorsal  scale*  nearly  similar. 

Australisia. 

14.  Lialitida.  —  Head-diields  subimhricate,  scale-like. 
Cheeks  scaly.  Nostrils  in  a  small  nngle  nasal  on  ridge 
thefaoe. 

5.  £yea  distinet,  ^alids  distinct,  eonnivant  Head 
ecmical. 

15.  Scineida. — Rostral  shield  moderate,  triangular.  Noa> 
trils  in  a  plate  between  the  frontal  and  liUnal  abidds. 
[ScufcoiDuns,] 

16.  Ophumoridm.~-itotbal  moderate,  triangular.  Noa> 
trila  in  a  notch  on  edge  of  nasal  and  the  supraiusal  shields. 

17.  Sgptida. — Bostrsl  rather  large,  square.  Nostrils  in  a 
notch  in  the  hinder  edge  of  the  nxtr^. 

18.  ^«on<»iMto.— 'Roetral  large,  cop-like.  NostiUf  In  tha 
rostral,  with  a  narrow  slit  to  its  hinder  edge. 

e.  Eyes  hidden  under  the  skin. 

19.  T^hiinidce. — Head  conicaL  Rostral  slueld  cup-like. 
Nostrils  in  the  rostral  shield,  with  a  slit  to  its  hinder  edge. 

20.  TimhlopgidcB. — Head  short,  depressed.  Rostral  dlield 
dongated,  extended  up  the  forehead.  Nostrils  in  an  elon- 
gated nasal  ahield.  [Ttpblops.] 

Sub-Order  II.  Poe^IofM. 

Tongue  thick,  convex,  attaohed  to  (ha  gaUst  at  the  baih 

Tribe  in.  KseUaawra. 

Scales  of  the  belly  small,  rhombic,  imbricated ;  of  the 
back  and  Mdes  granular.  Tongue  thick,  short,  convex,  end 
slightly  nicked.  Eyes  nocturnal ;  eyelids  circular,  not  cmr 
niveut,  pupil  linear,  erect.  Feet  for  walldng;  toes  sufaaqnalf 
scaly  beneath,  and  generally  dilated. 

si.  MotHfa^%kaOldandN«wWoiid.  [Oaoxo.] 

Tribe  IV.  Strtibihtaitra. 

ScalH  of  the  belly  small,  rhombic,  imbricate ;  of  the  back 
and  sides  imbricate.  Tongue  thick,  short,  convex,  end 
slightly  nicked.  Eyes  ditumal,  with  valvular  eyelids  ;  pupil 
roimd.   Feet  for  walking ;  toes  tmequal,  compressed. 

22.  Iguanida. — Teeth  on  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw-bone. 
New  Worid.  [Iouama.I 

23.  Agoemida. — Teeth  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw-bones.  Old 
Worid  and  Australasia.  [Dbaoonina,  S.  2,] 

Tribe  V.  Dmdrotaunh 

Scales  of  the  bdly,  rides,  and  back,  grannlsr.  Tcnnt 

elongate,  subcylindrical,  worm-lika,  very  ezsertile.  I^es 
dobular,  very  mobile,  with  a  small,  central,  round  opening. 
Toes  equal,  united  into  two  opposing  groups. 

24.  tkamdeonida.—l^e^  on  the  edga  of  the  jaw-boaa. 

Old  Worid.  [CUAUELCONS.] 

SAU8SUREA,  a  genus  of  Composite  FJants  beloogioR  to 
the  stth-oider  G^nx^hale9Mv^,^a^  i^oKts  ^a^j^/bermar 
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phrodite  and  tnbnlu ;  the  anthera  with  ciliated  sotw  at  the 
base ;  th«  iDTolnen  is  imbricated  and  tinanned,  the  recep- 
tacle eealy  i  the  ^ppus  in  S  rowi,  the  outer  one  conaitting 
<tf  khort  roQgh  biiaUes,  the  inner  one  fnUherr. 

&  alfi»a  has  a  item  from  3  to  IS  inebes  high,  erect, 
downyj  and  limpla,  tetmkiating  in  &  imall  ee^mb  of  heads 
with  pinkiah  floreta  and  purple  anthen;  the  learns  are 
umtiy  ^tvona  aborc,  cottony  Maeath,  the  lower  ones  orste- 
3aaeeiiilati|,  Uie  upper  oncB  sessite-lanceolate,  all  distantly 
tootbvdj  the  heau  in  a  dense  corymb,  the  inTolnere  nb- 

Slindrical,  with  depressed  hairy  BcaleH.   This  ia  the  only 
itish  species.   It  U  found  in  aJpine  aitnationa. 
(fiMbinston,  Manual  (/  Brituh  BaUmgf.) 
SAXIFRAOE.  [SAXtriiA6Ji.] 
BAXirftAOEj  GOLDEN.   [CBRfsoFLBHiuii,  S.  1.] 
SCARLATINA  RHEUMATICA.   [Phtsw,  PiUoticb  ofj 
under  Dengue.  S.  2.1 

SCHAdOW,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man sculptor,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1764.  Passionately 
ibond  of  art  wh«  a  boy,  ha  was  ]rel  unable^  owing  to  the 
pOTOly  of  his  fiUher,  to  obtain  any  instmction  nntil  a  settlp- 
tor  kindly  offinnd  to  teach  him  to  draw.  He  toon  mastered 
the  radimenta  of  art,  and  eventually  determined  to  devote 
Idmself  to  his  teacber'a  profession.  But  baTing  formed  an 
attaehlnent  to  n  young  lady,  he  fled  with  her  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  to  Tieana,  and  there  married  her.  The  etdnt 
proved  the  commencement  of  hia  good  fortune  t  for  his 
ntber-in-law  not  only  foroaTe  the  yonng  conple,  but  fur- 
nished fnnda  wherewith  Bcnadow  might  proceed  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  remained  at  Rome  from  178^  to 
1788,  bhiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  antique.  He  then 
letntned  to  Berlin  and  soon  found  ample  patronage.  The 
first  important  work  executed  by  him  after  his  return  was 
the  monument  to  Count  Von  der  Mark,  natural  atm  of 
Fredetick  Willlatn  11..  erected  ih  1790  in  the  chureh  of  St. 
Dtvotiby^  at  Berlin.  Among  other  great  worki  nith  which 
hia  chisel  haa  adoned  Oermany  are  the  eolowal  statne  of 
General  Ziethen  in  hussar's  uniform ;  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  ai  Stettin  ;  a  life-size  marble  groap 
of  Queen  Lnisa  of  FnasiB,  and  htt  sister  tbe  Duchess  of 
Cunberlsnd ;  a  statne  «f  Doke  Ltepold  of  Dessau  for  the 
Lnstgarten  at  Berlin  t  an  eqaestrian  statue  of  Field-Marshal 
BlQcner  at  Rostock ;  the  monomentsl  statne  of  Tanenstein 
at  Brealau  i  that  of  Lather  at  Wittenberg  ;  the  quadriga  on 
the  Brandenburg  Gate;  and  the  sculpture  on  the  Mint  at 
Berlin :  he  also  executed  a  considerable  number  of  portrait 
busts  of  his  more  eminent  countrymen. 

For  many  years  before  bis  death  Schadow  was  r^arded  as 
the  patriarch  of  tin  modem  school  of  scolptnre  in  Germany : 
as  an  oridence  of  the  hraoar  in  iThich  be  waa  held,  it 
deanras  to  bo  mentifnied,  that  whilst  the  old  nan  still  lived, 
the  street  in  which  be  dwelt  in  Berlin  ^ru  called  by  his 
name.  Schadow  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  his  countrymen 
to  break  through  tfag  classic  feonventionalisms  of  his  prede- 
cessors, atid,  withont  denaHing  from  the  sober  digni^  of 
sculpturesque  style,  to  add  a  more  forcible  expression  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  actual  model  in  atti- 
tude as  well  as  in  drapery.  Hia  ^reat  excellence  lay  in 
portrait,  and  be  had  ample  opportunities  of  potting  forth  his 
powers.  Appointed  professor  in  tbe  Ac^emy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  Berun  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the  18^  cen- 
tiuy,  he  from  1322  to  his  death  held  the  office  of  director  of 
that  institntipn,  and  among  those  who  were  sticcessiTely  his 
pupils  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  sculptors  of  Ger- 
many, including  Rauch,  Dannedcer,  TieclE,  Zanner,  dec,  in 
moat  of  whose  works  evident  aigns  of  his  influence  may  be 
traced.    He  died  st  Berlin  January  26, 1860. 

Schadow  haa  enriched  the  literature  of  art  with  the  follow- 
ing *orks :  '  Wittenberg's  Denkmaler  der  BildnereL  Baukunst, 
und  Malerei,  mit  histonschen  und  artistischen  Erliiuterungen ' 
C  MohnmentS  of  Statuary,  Architecture,  and  Painting,  with 
historical  and  artistic  Illustrations  '),  Wittenberg,  4to,  1825  ; 
'Folyklet,  Oder  von  den  Massen  des  Menschen  nach  dem 
Geschlechte  und  Alter,  mit  Angabe  der  wirklichen  Natar- 

Etkse  nach  dem  Rheinlandischen  ZoUfaden,  nnd  Abhand- 
ng  von  dem  Unterscheide  der  Gesichtsziige  und  Kqpf  bildnng 
der  Vdlket  des  £rdbodens'  (^Polyklet,  or  the  Groupa  of 
Mankind,  according  to  their  Races  and  Periods,  with  an 
Appendix  on  thsu  natural  Size  according  to  the  lUieniah 
Standard,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Distinction  of  Features  and 
Forms  of  the  Head  among  the  VeojXea  of  the  Earth  *), 
Berlin,  4to,  1834;  and  *  Nationalphyaiognomien,  oder  Beo- 
bachtimgen  Hber  den  Untenchied  der  Gesichtsziige  und  die 


ttuBsere  Oestallnilg  dea  Menscblifchen  Kopfea  in  Umrisaen 
bildlich  da^estellt*  ('National  Physit^omy,  or  Obsem- 
tions  npon  the  Distinction  of  the  Features  and  of  tbe  external 
form  of  Human  Heads,  represented  in  Typic^  Outlines']^ 
Beriin,  4to.  1836. 

SCHELLINO,  FRIBDEICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH,  one 
of  that  famous  series  of  modem  German  philosophers,  ef 
which  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herfaart,  Fichte,  and  H^el  axe  the 
other  chiefs,  -was  bora  at  Leonbeig  in  Wiirtemberg,  In  1776. 
He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had  B^el  for  his 
coU^e-fellow,  and  where  the  two  future  rivals  in  philosophy 
formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Schelling,  thoog'b  sumewh^ 
the  younger  man,  waa  somewhat  the  older  philosopher,  and 
Hegel  was  first  indoctrinated  by  him  in  philosophy.  From 
Tubingen,  Schelling  went  to  Leipzig  ana  Jena — faj,s  attxao- 
tion  to  Jena  being  Fichte'a  philosophical  lectures.  Bb 
started  in  hia  philosophical  career  as  an  ardent  admirer  and 
disciple  of  Fichie ;  and  it  was  not  till  1798 — when,  on 
Fichte'a  removal  from  Jena,  Schellii^  succeeded  him  in  tbe 
Philosophy  chair  of  that  nniversitj^— th^  Schelling  beesmc 
aware  of  hia  own  difier«icea  from  Ftchte's  systepi.  He  had 
already  been  a  contributor  to  Fichte'a  Jena  Joanul;  but 
now,  m  preparing  his  own  course  of  lectures,  he  necessarily 
enlarged  his  speculations.  In  1799  he  published  '  Erster 
Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Naturphilosopbie,  zum  Behnf 
seiner  Vorlesungen ;  *  bnt  it  was  orally  by  means  of  As 
lectures  themselves  that  ha  first  effectively  disseminated  hit 
new  philosophical  ideas.  Hegel,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  living  at  Frankfnrt-on-the-Main  and  elsewhere,  now 
joined  his  friend  at  Jena  (1800),  and  Schelling'a  doctrine 
was  advocated  in  common  by  himself  and  Hegel — tbe  two 
acting  as  joint  editors  of  a  journal,  and  Hegel  appearing  inde- 
pendently, in  Schelling's  interest,  as  the  author  of  an  esay 
on  the  '  IHfference  of  the  Systems  of  Schelling  and  Fjcht&' 
In  1803  Schelling  left  Jena  for  WUrzburg,  Hegel  BBcceediog 
him  at  Jena,  as  he  had  succeeded  Fichte  i  and  in  1807  he 
removed  from  WQrzburg  to  Munich,  whers  he  nDBuned  till 
1641. 

By  tbe  year  1814,  when  Fichte  died  at  Berlin,  the  pbilo- 
sopby  of  Schelling,  who  had  then  been  seven  years  settled  st 
Munich,  may  be  conaulered  as  having  gained  the  aseendsnt 
thronghout  Germany,  as  a  development  beyond  that  of 
Fichte  and  superseding  Fichte'a  system.  This  had  been 
owing  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  Schelling'a  views  by  faimadf 
personally  in  the  lecture-room  at  Jena,  at  Wiirzburg,  and  at 
Mouich  ;  but  partly  also  to  varioua  scattered  writings — some 
in  tbe  form  of  contributions  to  journals,  some  as  reports  irf 
the  Bubfltance  of  bis  lectures,  some  as  public  addresses,  and 
smne  as  distinct  essays  for  tbe  press— published  him  op 
to  the  date  in  question.  Among  the  mors  important  of  thos 
publications  were  the  following : — '  On  tbe  System  of  Tns- 
scendental  Idealism,*  1800;  a  disconras  entitled 'Brnno: 
oder,  fiber  das  gSttlicbe  nnd  natiirliche  Princip  der  Dinge,* 
1802 ;  an  essay  entitled  *  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  aer 
Natnr,  aht  Einleitung  in  dsa  Studiam  dieser  Wissenschaft,' 
1803;  'Darlegang  des  wahren  Verbaltnisses  der  Natur- 
philosopbie zu  der  verbesserten  Ficbtes'chen  Lebre,*1806; 
a  discourse, '  Ober  daa  VerhaltniRs  der  hildenden  Kiinste  m 
der  Natnr,*  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1807  ;  a  work  entitled  *  Von  der  Weltseele,  eine  Hypo- 
these  der  hoheren  Physik  znr  ErklSrung  allgemeinen  Organis- 
mua ;  nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  das  VerhaltniaB  des 
Realen  nnd  Idealen  in  der  Natnr,*  1809 ;  the  first  volume  of 
a  collection  of  hia  '  Philosopbische  Schriftea,*  pnbU.-hed  m 
the  same  year ;  and  a  series  of  fourteen  lectures,  *  Cher  die 
Methode  des  Academischen  Studiam,'  published  in  1813. 

Living  at  Munich  on  the  repntation  of  these  writings, 
Schelling  continued  .^om  time  to  time  to  develop  portioBS 
of  his  doctrines  in  public  addresses  or  in  detached  essays ; 
but  on  the  whole  there  was  in  these  no  important  alteration 
of  his  philosophy  as  already  given  forih  in  tbe  first  fifteen 
years  or  so  of  the  present  centnir.  Meanwhile,  as  he  had 
burst  away  from  Fichte,  so  his  old  friend  and  associate  He^ 
had  burst  away  from  him.  Tbe  germs  of  a  difi'erenca  be- 
tween Hegel's  philosophical  teaching  and  that  of  Schelling 
had  manifested  themselves  in  Hegel's  lectures  at  Jens  as 
early  as  1806,  if  not  earlier;  they  had  been  developed  in 
subsequent  works  of  Hegel ;  and  at  length,  in  1817 — whea 
Ueffil  was  appointed  to  the  Philosophy  chair  at  Berlin, 
vriiich  had  been  vacant  since  Fichte's  death — H^eliniatt 
bcoan  to  appear  in  the  German  atmosphere  as  a  system 
calculated  to  diroossass  Schellingism,  as  that  had  diqunessed 
the  system  of  Fichte.    The  strnggle  between  HegeUanisn 
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ud  SnhalWngiiM  inen«»d^9  fdtmt  syittm  9viAw4]r 
vietorioos  «  the  whole— till  1631,  vheft  died  at 

Bedin,  ajid  Schslliiig  xraiainwi  al<m^  in  »  Oemany  alcnady 
fiJlad  with  Um  adhwente  of  |u«  i^^nimt,  and  r^anliag  kim 
•M  snpeeannoated  and  left  Mnm  in  t)ie  philosophic  naivl). 
Sehelltng  wfB  avan  of  bia  poaituHi ;  Wt  he  wa*  of  opiniop 
thai,  witiu>nt  tltfimg  the  essence  <d  bia  own  eyateni  9S  i^ 
bad  preoeded  H^era,  hat  by  only  bringing  out  aapecU  of  i^ 
|iot  foxmerly  made  apparent,  and  deTeloping  eome  wodifi- 
cstiDua,  the  neoeasity  of  which  he  bad  overlooked,  be  ahonld 
be  able  to  present  ScDelliogiam  in  a  form  which  wonld  enable 
it  to  atand  its  groond  or  noow  iti  groond  even  in  He^el'a 
Germany,  and  vhicji  would  at  thia  same  time  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  other  modem  moTements  of  German  tbpoght 
with  which  he  nni|w^i8ed,  and  especially  with  the  religion! 
nwremant  whieh  auned  al  a  rMtnation  of  deep  Chriatian 
faith  aa  wpoaed  to  Bationaliam.  Accordingly,  the  I4er 
pration  01  SobeUing*!  lil»— £r>fc  at  Unnich*  ud  aflwwarda 
at  Berlin,  to  wfaipb  he  vaa  tnuufemd  in  1841— waa  spent  in 
the  mmination,  and  partly  in  the  pablie  annooncement  of 
thic  second  or  maiared  edition  of  ioM  philoeophy.  In  Ber- 
lin— where  he  retained  his  elulr  bnt  for  a  (ew  yiMra,  but 
where  he  afterwards  lived  babitoaUy— the  old  nan  wai 
revered  as  a  philosophic  patriarch,  an.d  bis  society,  like  that 
of  Hamboldt,  was  sooght  after  by  savana  and  thinkers. 
Bonaen,  and  others  of  ue  modem  German  school  of  theo- 
logy, appear  to  have  held  bim  in  high  esteem.  To  them 
the  nature  of  his  second  or  final  philosophy  may  have  been 
made  clear  by  his  own  conversations  ;  but  he  had  not  pab- 
lisbed  any  connected  exposition  of  it,  nor  was  it  known 
thronghotit  Germany  otherwise  than  vagnely  when  he  died, 
in  Aognit  1864,  at  Uie  age  of  seventy-nine*  Qia  death  took 
^ac*  at  fia^  bi  Switamud,  whither  )ia  had  gone  for  tiva 
Benefit  of  hu  health. 

for  the  right  appredaiiim  Sebellia^*!  philosophy,  it  u 
necfiBsary  to  remember  U  in  ita  historical  relations  as  a 
portion  of  that  continoomi  development  of  philosophic  thonght 
m  Germany  which  Kant  began.  Kant  ma^  be  said  to  have 
bequeathed  two  contrary  tendencies  to  the  pbiloeopby  of  bis 
conntrjmen — the  tendency  to  Objective  Realism,  which 
npposes  a  firm  external  reality  in  the  universe,  underlying 
alfpbenomeDa,  and  constituting  the  Not-Me;  and  the  ten- 
denir)r  to  Subjective  Idealism,  which  regards  the  thinking 
mind  aa  the  sole  reality,  and  sees  all  the  so-pslled  objects 
and  phenomena  of  the  nniverse  only  as  modificaLi<ws  or  pro- 
jections of  the  Me,  or  as  so  much  vanouB  thought  of  the 
thinking  being.  "All  snbeeqnent  Gemun  philosophy  has 
bem  tu  proseention  of  one  or  other  of  thaw  apecalative 
direetioni,  or  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them."  wlieat  on 
the  realistic  side  were  Jacobi  and  Herbert;  the  latter  of 
.whom  especially  finigbt  against  the  too  gieat  Subjectivism 
that  there  was.  or  that  there  might  be  found,  in  Kant's 
system  aa  a  whole.  Fiehte,  on  the  other  band,  appeared 
as  the  tboroQgb'going  chsmpioo  and  exponent  of  the 
£aotiaa  Idealiun.  Not  content  with  the  notion  of  the 
thinking  mind  and  the  external  universe,  the  Ego  and  the 
Non-Ego,  aa  being  twp  co-ordinate  realities  to  be  both 
accepted  on  the  evidence  of  conscionsnesa,  Ficbte  allowed 
independent  reality  only  to  the  Me,  and  reguded  the  nniverse 
mly  aa  variations  of  this  Me  in  thought  or  conscionsnesa, 
Ont  of  this  doctrine  he  developed  his  powerfnl  philosophy. 
Towarda  the  end  tA  bis  career  however  he  was  becoming 
pniteady  in  his  Idealism,  from  fsar  that  Nihiliun  might  be 
)ts  legieal  cwwqoesee,  and  he  was  itnining  aftoi^  a  doctrine 
ef  so-called  '  absolute  identity,'  which  shoald  refer  all  to  one 
absolute  eternal  snbstance,  involving  both  the  Me  and  the 
Not-Me.  What  Ficbte  was  striving  after  Bchelling  accom- 
plished. His  ayatem  is  properly  poet-Fichtean  in  historical 
order,  and  its  main  characteristic  consists  in  a  kind  of  ani- 
vsrsal  Objectivism  arrived  at  by  first  passing  through  Fichte's 
vniversal  Xdealiam.  In  fact,  8cbelling  was  not  at  first  aware 
that  be  waa  doing  more  than  pnshing  Fichte's  doctrine  ont  in 
a  direction  in  which  Fiehte  meant  it  to  be  pushed. 

Fastening,  as  it  were,  on  the  nnivecsal  Me  or  '  World-M^* 
which  Fitcbe  had  set  forth  as  the  me  realitjr  on  which  phi- 
hiso^  should  gaz&  Schelling  coneeiTed  Uie  idea  that  this 
absmnte  atemu  anbject  mij|it  be  regarded  and  proceeded 
from  as  alao  tiia  absolvte  eternal  oldest,  ont  of  lAich  all 
thiqga,  both  in  the  mode  of  tba  Ma  and  in  that  of  the  Not- 
Ve,  might  be  considered  as  evolving  themselves.  This 
doctrine  of  absolute  identity,  of  a  nnireraal  and  infinite 
•nbjeet-objeet  oiU  of  vhudi  vi  tbinga  have  proceeded  by  a 
law  of  sdf-movement,  ia  tiu  cardinal  doctrine  of  Sehellu^;. 


According  ta  SabfUiiig.  a  knevtedga  of  the  akaalnie  b  ^ 

onl^  tnu  pbuQBODhy,  and  meh  knowledge  is  posuUe.  Bat 
}t  IS  possible  only  bv  a  f^tacity  ^mve  eomnoasneas  and 
uBderstandingT-bj  what  ba  calla  *  Intallaetnal  latoitian  {> 
whicl)  is  a  kind  of  fiUling  bai^  or  orouuf  e|  hnqus 
^aspn  into  the  abaoluta  aa  being  idtntioal  inUi  ltad£  If 
man  c«n  know  the  absolnte,  it  can  only  be  becaose  maa  hiok 
self  ia  identical  with  that  absolnta;  because  Imowledge  ia 
the  same  thing  aa  exietenet,  because  thinking  and  being  aca 
one.  Bnt  tbis  is  bnt  am  aipect  of  the  dec^e  of  tha 
identity  of  thought  and  bein^,  of  the  subjective  and  th« 
objective.  Tbat  abaolate,  which  we  come  to  cognise  mly 
through  identifieati(m  with  it,  and  which  we  name  Deity,  is 
to  be  regarded  in  its  original  condition  aa  neither  object  wx 
subject  neither  natare  mt  mind,  bnt  aa  the  onion,  the 
indi&rence,  the  slombering  possibility  of  both.  It  baa 
heeom  all  that  exista  by  a  process  of  aelf-movemenl^  coa- 
tinoally  potantiatiqg  ilaelf  bighar  and  higher,  from  iha 
lowest  maniitaatatioiia  of  what  ia  called  matter,  np  to  orgawa 
existence  and  the  activity  of  reason  itself  in  jha  goisa  af 
humanity.  In  this  movement  of  Deity  or  the  ApeelDta  Oae^ 
which  conatitntaa  the  l^ife  of  the  Universe,  there  ate  two 
modes— first,  the  expansive  movement,  or  objectivising  ten- 
dency, by  which  the  abaolate  mshea  forth,  ao  to  ^wk^  iato 
ictoal  exiatenoe,  and  ont  of  the  naiura  mOmrn*  theva 
cpmes  the  whole  variety  and  complexity  of  the  nafww 
tuawatas  and,  secondly,  the  contractive  movement,  or 
anbjectivising  tudeoiT,  by  wbi(^  the  natoni  fwlurate  &lla 
back  on  the  naivra  na^yranij  and  becomes  eensciona  ef 
itself.  The  study  of  the  absolnta  aa  engaged  ia  the  first 
movamrat^that  u,  as  ooining  itself  off  inta  the  objective— 
i>  natoral  pbiloaophy ;  and  ftnly  wh«i  tha  i^osophy  aC 
natare  ia  ae  conatdaied— tbat  is,  when  Mtnie  ia  wmmmi. 
as  ao  many  aqccaamye  mtantiatimia  of  the  abatdats  is  the 
form  of  thooght— can  ft  be  rightly  atadi04*  "  A  parfrct 
intellectnalisiog  of  the  laws  of  nature  into  Uwa  of  intaitim 
and  of  thinking  wonld  be  the  highest  perfectii^  of  the 
science  of  nature."  Of  this  style  of  trrating  the  lawa  itf 
natnra,  aa  modes  b^  which  the  abaolate  proceeded  in  the 
process  of  thinking  itself  gradually  ont  l&to  atl  tbat  as  yet 
exists,  Schelling  himself  set  the  example.  lie  interpreted 
what  is  called  inorganic  nature,  with  its  laws  of  ^vi^, 
light,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  aa  being  the  aba^ate  m 
what  he  caJled  ito  "  first  potence,  or  working  on  in  its  first 
efforts  for  converting  the  possible  into  the  actual.  Sven 
here  the  subjective  and  the  objet^ive  were  already  dif- 
ferentiated, bat  objectivity  predominated.  Then  came  tha 
aecond  potence,  or  i^tenee  of  cbamiun,  anneaantiag  a  higher 
atage  in  the  life,  or  intallectoal  aotivity  tn  tiu  ^wourta,  X» 
this  succeeds  the  third  potoioe,  of  or^nically  living  nator^ 
where  we  fint  see  the  aspect  of  conseioqaaaH  or  pvedo- 
minatinf[  sqbjefrtivity.  Tbaugh  peity  ia  immanent  in  all 
nature,  it  is  ia  man  that  Deit^  becomes  most  conscioas  ;  and 
the  highest  rewon  of  maa  u  identification  with  Deity—* 
relapsing  into  Uie  infinite.  The  ideal  in  man  also  corre- 
sponds to  the  real  in  nature ;  and  in  the  perception  of  thia 
ia  the  true  philosophy  of  art- 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  'abw^nte  identity,*  aa  it  wa^ 
propounded  in  ScheUing*s  first  or  earlier  pbilosopby.  Vta  a 
fuller  view  of  the  imm^uae  e^tenaion  which  be  gate  to  it  aa 
affecting  every  possible  department  of  though^  wo  ifinai 
refer  to  hia  own  writinm ;  or  t«  a  very  aaenrate  and  pre- 
fooRd  aammai^  of  Schulmg'a  ayatem  given  bj  Oialybeas 
in  bia  '  Histenoal  PeTelopmmit  Spwalative  PhUeao^f 
^rom  Eant  to  Bc^ '  (of  which  there  are  two  Bimliih  traaa- 
lations) ;  or  (for  more  popQUr  pnrpQses)  to  Mr.  tforell^ 
accoant  of  '  Speenlative  Pbiloaophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.* Infomiatioq  on  the  same  subject  is  to  be  obtained 
from  Cousin ;  and  there  is  a  French  work  entitled  f  ScheUii)g  % 
Ecrita  Philosophiqaes,  st  MtHfteanx  ^<9rea  ^  donner  nne 
Id^  g^n^e  de  son  Systime :  traduita  da  rAUemand  par 
Ch.  B^d,'  IB47.  This  work  includes  SchelliQg'a  Isctntaa 
on  the  methods  of  academic  stitdy-  His  diaeoaiae  on  Uw 
philosophy  of  art  is  aocaaiiblo  ia  Ervlistit  (GhafDuafa 
^CathoUc  Series,'  1844.) 

Apart  altogether  from  the  aqientific  eeaq^rehannvesnaa 
and  precision  at  which  Schelling  aimed,  tbare  waa  mnch  in 
the  spirit  and  phraseology  of  his  eystem — in  each  jphraaai^ 
for  example^  as  the  *  rhythm  of  t>e  Universe,'  tha  Mnfinita 
beeeming  finite,'  the '  Immanence  of  Dmty  in  Natnia*r-!t«  ei^- 
tivate  poetical  and  enlhnsiastic  minds.  In  &et,  tha  syateui 
waa  a  apeciea  of  sublime  Fanthaaam>  which  aecraideajndl 
witii  tha  tmw  qf  Oerman  thooght  aa  affisaKd*  at.£ 
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CWth^  ud  otlMr  port!.  Bat,  h  m  lum  nid,  the 
mtem  dSA  not  nauin  ntuftcUHjr  ertD  in  GamiaDy.  On 
the  one  nda  Head  had  triad  to  tew  it  to  ^ecoeon  the  ecmn 
of  ite  rahetitotlan  of  enthuiMm  and  poettj  tm  logic,  and 
had  promulgated  a  ayitem  Trhich  foand  more  acceptance 
with  Wder  minda ;  on  the  other,  the  re-awskened  Cbrietian 
»m1  of  Oeman  theology  complained  that  it  was  bat  a  va^e 
pantheim,  leaTing  no  room  lor  that  *  peraonal  Ood '  which 
the  honun  lonl  demanded  as  eaaential  to  true  religion,  and, 
moreover,  in  its  identification  of  man  with  dntjr,  contiadiet- 
ing  those  Dotions  of  sin,  redemption,  and  the  like,  which 
fonn  the  bans  of  Cbristianity.  To  prop  np  his  ayatem 
against  thew  attacks,  or,  at  least,  to  re-iasue  hia  system  in  a 
foim  which  wonid  save  it  from  attacka  from  the  latt«- 
gaaiter,  was  Scbelling'a  object  dwring  the  last  pution  of  his 
fife.  A  aemmaiT  of  ua  *  later  viewa,*  ao  &r  aa  th^  are 
aaeaitaiiiahle,  will  be  foud  in  Ghalybms.  SoAce  it  here  to 
•ay  that,  by  s  pecoliar  modificatum  of  hia  theory  of  the 
ahaolnte, — acconling  to  which  modification  he  now  main- 
tained that,  though  nainre  and  Deity  were  identical,  yet 
nature  might  not  be  and  was  not  oo-extenaive  with  all 
:  Dnty,  that  ia,  that  the  abeolnte  might  be  conatdered  aa  being 
'  in  aU  objects  and  yet  aa  not  being  ezhanated  in  all  objects 
taken  ooUec<ively,Dnt  aa  being  moreorer  a  certain  force  or 
fond  of  anobiecuvised  will  and  reasouy— Schelling  imagined 
diat  be  aet  himself  right  with  theology  at  all  points,  and 
emerged  oat  of  Pantheiam  into  pore  Theism,  and'ont  of 
Bati<malism  into  warm  Christian  nuth.  Working  bis  new 
notion  into  such  phraaeo  aa  that  "  the  part  of  the  abeo- 
lnte immanent  in  the  finite  cannot  be  the  whole  nor  the 
noat  peenliar  part  of  Dei^,"  and  that "  what  is  immanent 
fn  aatnm  ia  that  in  God  wfaieh  ia  least  God  himself,"  he 
anived  at  the  doetrine  of  a  '  penMnal  Ood,*  and  alao  at  the 
notionaof  'hnmanimparleetion,*  and' moral  eril,*  and  ao  he 
reooneiled  hia  philosophy  with  the  Christian  scheme  of  the 
world's  histonr  as  a  fall  firom  good  and  a  divine  recovery. 

SCHIRRHUS.  [Pbtbio,  PaAcnoa  or,  under  Mieroscepie 
DiamotU.S.  S.] 

SCHIST.  ArgillaceoDs  Rock,  of  a  coarse  laminated 
■tmcton.  rSuTB.] 

.  SCHNORR  VON  EAROLSFELD,  JDLIUS,  was  bom 
at  Leipzig  on  the  26th  of  Uarch,  1794.  His  father,  Hans 
Scbnorr  von  Karol&feld  (bom  1764,  died  1840),  a  painter  of 
some  celebrity  in  his  day,  was. director  of  the  Art-Academy 
at  Leipzig,  and  Jaliui  received  his  earliest  instraction  in  art 
from  nim,  thon|^  he  was  denrone  that  bla  son  shoald  adopt 
ndilSnmit  profHrion.  Bat  the  hof  diiplayed  ti an  nnasnally 
early  age  aadi  zadHurkahle  talent  for  art»  and  ao  eameat  n 
dMire  to  follow  it,  tliat  the  elder  Behnoir  waa  induced  to 
^eld,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Jalina  was  entered  a  atndent 
u  the  Academy  of  Punting,  at  Vienna.  There  he  diatin- 
gnished  himself,  thongh  the  formal  conventionaliama  incrd- 
eated  were  anythitw  ont  fsToniable  to  the  development  of 
original  genios.  Happily  in  good  time  be  proceeded  to 
Some  (1616)  where  ho  at  once  attached  himaelf  to  the 
society  forming  under  the  anspices  of  Coraelins  and  Over- 
beck,  and  when  that  remarkable  clnster  of  yoi^g  German 
painten  bronght  their  productions  fairly  before  the  artistic 
world,  Julius  Schnorr  was  recognised  aa  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  pmnistng  band.  His  work  the  *  Wed- 
ding in  Cana,*  attncted  ao  mwi  notice  that  he  was  chosen 
along  with  Coraeliaa  and  Ombeek  to  paint  the  walla  of  the 
villa  Haarimi  at  Rome,  in  the  rerived  art  of  fresco,  with 
doaina  Irom  the  trio  <tf  great  Italian  poets,  Dante.  Arinto, 
and  Tasso.  To  Scbnorr  was  asngned  Axioeto,  and  bia  dengna 
were  received  with  general  approbation.  He  alao  produced 
while  at  Rome*  Jacob  and  Baebd;'  *  Madonna  and  <3iild,' 
'Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boas,*'Fli^  Into  Egypt,'  and  ether 
important  worici. 

At  Rome  Scbnorr  had  gained  the  friendship  of  Niebnhr, 
Humboldt,  and  Bunsen,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
munificent  patron  of  artista.  Ludwig,  crown-prince  and  after- 
wards king  of  Bavaria.  When  Ludwig  aet  about  the  con- 
struction of  hie  magnificent  works  at  Munich,  Jalios  Schnorr 
waa  one  of  the  artists  he  siwmioned  to  assiat  in  decorating 
them.   He  removed  to  Monich  in  18S0,  and  in  18S7  was 

r Dinted  profeoanr  hiitorical  painting  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arte  there.  Hia  &*t  great  commisrion  waa  to  paint 
the  Btate  ^Mutmenta  of  the  new  palace,  witii  a  series  of 
freecoea  from  the  ancient  national  poem  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied.  After  these  had  proceeded  some  way  however,  they 
were  anspended  in  order  to  cmnplete  the  decoration  of  that 
Vottien  of  the  palace  called  the  Feat-Saalbao,  three  grand 


nloonsof  wUeh  woragiTeB  to  Bduwrr  to  adorn  wilih  paii*- 
inga  of  laiige  dimensionB  rapraaenting  leading  aventa  m  the 
hilrtonr  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic  Barbarosaa,  and  BadoU  i( 
H^maig,  the  three  nxnna  being  sevenlly  named  after  thoae 
pereonagea.  These  three  series  of  painting  oocnpiedSelmmr 
above  ten  years.  He  made  all  the  designs,  prepared  the 
woriuttg  cartoons,  and  executed  several  of  the  mora  import- 
ant paioting%  hut  the  greater  nnmb«r  were  painted  under  his 
supervision  by  his  pupils.  Th^  are  painted  in  emcanitie, 
and  have  a,  grand  appearance.  In  aome  may  be  diaooraed 
much  sopernaous  eoeny  and  occasional  exaggeration,  in 
othen  simplicity  carried  to  exeees,  in  many  a  gro'^t  rednai- 
ancy  of  drapery,  and  exceptions  may,  perbapa  joatly,  be 
taken  to  much  of  the  colouring  ;  hot  after  evoy  dnraiiAii 
allowed,  it  most  be  c(nifessed  uat  they  diq»U^  abasdaat  aal 
vigerona  imaginative  power,  inunoae  technical  akiD,  ad 
that  th^  prodnce  a  very  impnavva  effiaet. 

On  the  oompletion  hia  historical,  BehnMr  ratumed  le 
his  mythic  aenes.  Having  deatroyed  aodi  of  the  freaeoea 
already  dime  aa  did  not  suisfy  his  more  mature  jndgmaat^ 
he  set  himself  with  characteristic  diligence  to  his  great  task. 
As  completed  the  Nibelongen  series  oocupiee  five  chamben, 
each  named  from  the  section  of  the  Lied  whidi  ia  d^idei 
in  it.  The  first  called  the  ^Eotranoe  Hall,*  conUina  the 
personages  of  the  poem.  The  second  or '  Idairiagie  Hall  *  is 
devoted  to  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Sicgfrid.  The 
third,  the  '  Hall  of  Treachery,'  contains  the  story  of  Huen*! 
treachery,  from  the  moment  when  Kriemhild  infonna  Haffik 
of  the  secret  vi  K^;frid's  vulnerability,  to  its  conaommatiea 
in  Siti^d'a  morder.  The  fourth,  the  '  Hall  of  Beveagi^' 
miries  the  itory  on  to  the  death  of  Hagan  by  the  haad  « 
Kriemhild,  and  b«r  own  death  by  the  sword  of  HildelManl 
The  fifth  ia  tii« '  Hall  of  Lamentation.*  Tbeae  paintiag^ 
which  an  in  fresco,  wen  likewiae  all  deriined  by  Sdmmr 
and  painted  by  himeelf  and  his  pupils.  They  have  all  the 
anistie  excellences  of  the  historic  series  joit  noticed,  and  an 
painted  with  a  broader  and  more  genial  feeling.  Of  all  the 
many  great  modem  paintings  in  Munich,  these  are  perhapa 
the  moat  generally  popular,  both  among  the  attut'a  coontty- 
men,  and  with  strangers. 

Schnorr  continued  to  reside  in  Munich  till  he  had  com- 
pleted his  great  works  in  fresco  and  encaustic,  busy  also 
during  the  whole  time  on  other  paintings,  and  denftas  fcr 
engravingR,  <^  various  degrees  of  importance,  but  soffident 
alone  tohave  secured  him  a  foremost  place  amoi% modon 
painters.  In  1846  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  beGoos 
director  of  the  Pioiore  Gallery,  and  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden,  where  he  mnained  porsning  a 
course  «r  peiBevering  (iiligenee  till  his  death,  which  oocoml 
on  the  13th  of  April  1853. 

Semal  of  the  works  of  Jalios  Schnorr  have  been  oh 
graved.  In  England  he  ia  perhapa  best  known  by  his  extaa- 
nve  series  of  Bu>le-Pictnres  '  Die  Bibel  in  Kldem,'  Leipiig^ 
4to,  1802,  &c.  These  have  been  reprinted  in  London  from 
the  original  vrood-blodcs,  and  though  more  suited  to  the 
taste  01  Germans  than  ordinary  En^tliBh  Bible-readere  have 
met  with  a  large  sale.  They  exhibit  wonderful  animatiea, 
variety,  and  power,  thoogh  tike  most  of  SehDorT*B  woiks 
most  suceessnil  in  passages  admitting  of  aomewhat  exa^ 
gerated  expression  and  action.  Schnorr  alao  made  the 
draigna  Stst  an  illnatrated  edition  of  the  NtbelnngMi  pah- 
liahed  in  1843,  but  be  is  seen  to  a  disadvantage  in  dsidgna  d 
so  small  a  site.  An  dder  brothw  Lunwia  SraMona,  bm  hi 
1789,  also  acquired  conaiderable  notice  in  eariy  life  by  a 
lu!ge  altw*piece  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  Faust,  and  some  otaac 
^iSiire^  bat  he  scarcely  maintained  the  poaition  hia  eai^ 
saceeaa  ^omiaed.  He  settled  at  Vienna  whwe  ha  paaatM 
many  portraits,  aa  wall  aa  variooa  histoiical  and  geon 
pictures. 

8CH0LEFIELD,  REV.  JAMES,  MJL.  was  bom  No- 
vember Iff,  1789,  at  Henley-«n-Thames,  Oxfordshire.  His 
father,  Nathaniel  Scholefield,  was  ministu  of  the  Inde- 
pendwit  Disseoten'  chapel,  in  that  town.  He  was  adncated 
in  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Londm,  became  a  Oredaa 
tiiere,  and  obtained  aeveral  pnies.  He  waa  entered  of  Trini^ 
Collen,  Cambridge,  in  1809.  Having  been  elected  Sdwlar  in 
181S,  ne  in  that  year  obtained  the  Cmvan  Univeni^  Sdidar- 
diip.  Ha  took  noly  ordais  in  181^  bj  spedal  permiirioB, 
before  he  had  taken  lua  degree  (tf  BA.  Socn  afiarwaida,  «■ 
proceeding  to  his  degree,  he  attained  the  place  of  Senkr 
Chancellor's  Medallist,  and  was  first  in  the  list  of  Senidr 
Optimea.  Abovt  the  same  time  he  became  curate  to  Mr. 
Simeon,  of  Trhuty  Chnndi,  Camhridi>>^IiL  Ocfch^  16UL 
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faa  wuAlaeted  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Havinii  taken 
his  dfgne  of  M.A.,  be  obtaiasd  in  Jaly  1823,  hy  preaeotatioD 
of  bis  coll^,  tbe  perpetual  cnracy  of  St.  Michael's,  Cam- 
bridge, where  for  thirty  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  bii 
■acred  office  with' unwearied  zeal, and  aMidoity.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dobree,  he  was  elected,  October  S2,  1820, 
Regiufl  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge. 
In  1827  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  uie 
courses  of  lectures  on  ^e  princii»l  Greek  anthors,  which, 
with  Saw  iDtsrmptiona,  he  contjnaed  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  Um  Lent  Term  of  each  year  he  delirered  lectures 
on  JEichyliu,  Flato^  Aristophanes,  Thvcydides,  Sophocles, 
Demosthenes,  and  Piodar,  returning  to  each,  on  an  average, 
once  in  seven  yean.  In  1844  he  made  a  tour  in  Scotland, 
and  he  Tisited  that  country  three  times  afterwards.  On  the 
nth  of  November  1849  the  church  of  St.  Michael  was  burnt 
down.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  French,  canon  of  Ely, 
died,  and  Mr.  Scholefield  succeeded  him  in  the  caoonry,  the 
preferment  b«ng  attached  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Greek.  St.  Michael's  church  wa<t  rebailt,  and  wu  re-opened 
January  11,  IBfiSL  Professor  Scholefield'd  healui,  however, 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  retrain  from  preaching,  and  take  rest  in 
some  healthful  and  pleasant  place.  For  that  purpose  he 
retired  to  Haatimn,  on  the  coast  of  Soseex,  and  there  died, 
A^l  4, 1863.  He  was  buried  at  Fairligbt,  near  HasUnga. 

f  nfiMior  Seholefield'a  piineipBl  literary  pnUications  are 
as  follows  :  In  1626  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Ponon^i 
Four  Tragedies  of  Earipides  ;  in  1628  an  edition  of  Middle- 
ton's'  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Article  ;*  an  edition  of  ^schylus, 
with  notes  ciitical  and  explanatory  ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Bishop  Leighton'a '  Prwlectiones.'  His  next  work  was '  Petri 
Panli  Dobrea  Adversaria,'  containing  Dobree's  notes  on  the 
Greek  historians,  philoaopben,  and  minor  orators,  of  which 
Part  I.  was  published  January  1831 ;  Part  II.  November 
1831;  and  Part  I U.  January  1833.  In  1832  he  published 
'  Hints  foi  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,' 
and  in  1834  an  eaition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
original  Q-reek  and  authorised  English  veinon  are  printed  in 
parallel  columns.  In  1843  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
'Snmoudea*  of  JSschylns.  Several  of  his  sermons  have 
been  pnbliHlnd  in  a  senumte  bam, 

{Mtmoirs  of  the  Rw.  Jamn  Sehol^ld,  late  'of 

Trinity  CoU^CyRegiut  Proftuor  of  Greet  in  tie  Univertity 
(/  CaBiM4a*,  PerpOual  Oiratt  <^St.  Midtad'e,  tmd  Canon 
of  Efy,  by  hia  Widow,  with  NoUt  <m  kit  LiUran  OAaratter 
by  tbe  Rer.  William  Sdwyn,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Ely,  8to, 
ISfifi.) 

SCHOLZ,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS  AUGUST,  was  bom 
at  Kapsdorf  near  Breslan  in  Prussian  Silesia  on  February  8, 
1794,  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Soman  Catholic 
gymnasium  of  Breslau.  in  1812  entered  the  university  there, 
where  he  studied  theology  and  philology  ;  and  in  1 814  gained 
a  prixe  in  the  Boman  Catholic  uieological  &calty  for  his  essay 
OS  Uie  Parable  of  the  Vineyard.  Shortly  afterwards  he  com- 
menced his  critical  labours  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
mukt,  and  with  this  object  aflsr  he  had  for  two  yeara  availed 
hinualf  of  the  nnteriafa  in  the  libruy  of  ^enna,  in  1817-19 
ha  Tiaited  Paris  and  London,  Switxerland  and  Italy.  In 
18S0,  immediately  aftn*  being  appointed  professor  'extratw- 
duiary  of  theology  at  Boim,  he  joined  the  expedition  under 
Hinutoli  for  the  exploration  of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
conntriM.  The  travellers  disagreed  and  ^rted,  but  Scholz 
journeyed  throogh  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  for  four  months, 
when  he  returned  to  Trieste.  At  Breslau  in  1821  be  took 
priest's  orders,  exercised  his  fanctions  at  Bonn,  and  in  1823 
was  made  profeeaor  of  theology  in  the  university  and  a  canon 
of  the  cathedraL  He  died  in  November  1852.  Among  his 
principal  works  we  may  mention  *  Keise  in  die  Gegend  zwis- 
chen  Alexandrien  nnd  Faratoninm,  die  libysche  WUste,  Siw^ 
Agypten,  Palflstina,  nnd  Syrien,  in  den  Jafaren  18S0  una 
1821,'  which  was  a  selection  bom  hia  diary,  and  was  pnb- 
lished  in  18SS.  In  1886  he  issnod  at  Bonn  his  '  Commen- 
tatio  do  OolgKlhM  et  Jssn  Christi  Sepnleri  ffitn,*  in  1834  his 
*  Handhneh  der  Ublischen  Archftologie,'and  in  1630  and  1836, 
the  gTMt  (Aject  of  hia  studies,  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
men^  nnder  the  title  of  'Novum  Teatamentnm  Grscse,' in 
two  TolnniM.  Schdx*a  excellence  as  a  pbilolonst  has  been 
generally  admowledged,  and  his  labonrs  an  nsld  in  hi^ 
estimation. 

SCHOOlfi.— Under  the  head  of  Sohools  in  vol.  xxi. 
page  60,  we  lemariced  on  tiie  increased  intereat  iriiich 
was  tiun  taksB  in  ths  snhject  of  the  cdncation  ttf  childrtn 


especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes.  From  that  period 
the  interest  has  sreatly  increasrd;  many  ^Uns  have  bean 
proposed,  some  have  oeen  adopted,  nnd  even  in  the  s^ 
tablishments  for  the  education  oi  the  more  wealthy  classai) 
much  improvemeut  has  taken  place. 

From  the  time  of  tbe  Reformaiion,  when  the  Scriptures  were 
freely  opened  to  all,  no  one  believed  that  it  was  a  necessaiy 

Snalification  for  a  Christian  man  or  woman  that  he  or  she 
loald  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures.  The  oral  instruction 
of  the  Church  was  thouitht  all-sufficient  in  religion.  To  luve 
an  educated  class,  si  distiagnished  bom  a  class  totally  un- 
educated, was  the  object  of  those  who  most  valued  sound 
learning.  The  first  colonists  of  New  England  founded  a 
common  school  wherever  Uiey  met  to  clear  uie  forests  and  to 
raise  iheir  towns.  All  who  sonsht  a  country  where  opinion 
aboold  be  free,  felt  the  duly  of  keeping  tha  light  of  religious 
intelligence  burning  amongst  them.  Not  so  in  tbe  mother 
countiy,  Neither  the  motive  of  love  nor  the  motive  0;f  fear 
led  us  to  think  of  the  education  of  the  masses  till  the  times 
in  which  we  now  live.  The  education  that  was  amougst  our 
forefathers  was  sufficient,  in  their  estimate  of  what  was  good. 
There  was  a  system  of  education  amongst  Uiem  which  thoy 
chtrrished  and  upheld.  We  live  in  another  era ;  bat  it  u 
not  wise  to  contemn  those  who  walked  by  other  lights. 

There  are  fonr  dear  divisions  in  the  progress  of  education 
in  England,  limiting  the  inqniiy  to  that  Mucation  which  is 
wholly,  m  in  part,  gratnitons  :— 

1.  Education  by  the  Choreh,  from  the  estaUiahment  of 
monastic  institotions  to  the  fieformation. 

S.  Education  by  endowment,  immediately  subseqaent  fo 
the  Reformation,  for  the  most  nut  limited  to  schools  for  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  called  grammar-acboola. 

S.  Education  by  what  are  commonly  termed  free  schools, 
mostlv  established  by  endowment,  and  farther  supported 
hy  subscription,  for  the  instruction  of  a  select  portion  of  the 
poor  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  Education  by  voluntary  associations,  whether  as  Sunday 
schools  or  day  schools,  some  of  which  have,  within  a  few 
yeara  past,  received  a  limited  measure  of  assistance  &om 
the  State. 

Hie  exdnsiTe  education  hy  the  Church  has  passed  away. 
Edncatiim  by  the  State  never  existed  in  England— even  m 
the  most  restricted  soise  of  state-counsel  and  small  mony 
aid— till  within  the  last  mghteen  years.  The  education  of 
the  people  since  the  Reformation  has  proceeded  from  the 
peopla  It  has  been  uniformly  in  a  state  of  progress,  thon^ 
occasionally  exposed  to  corruption  and  conseqaent  decay. 
The  endowed  ^[rammar-schools  are  coincident  with  the  pnn 
gresa  of  the  middle  class  ;  the  free  schools  which  ^are  not 
grammar-schools  go  along  with  the  gradual  rise  and  progress 
of  the  operative  class ;  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  other 
schools  of  voluntary  association — the  schools  of  the  present 
century — belong  to  a  new  era,  when  the  universal  education 
of  the  people  is  held  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity. 
The  advance  of  public  opimon  as  to  this  duty  and  necessity 
forces  on  the  last  condition  of  progress — education  by  this 
State. 

The  endowed  grammar-schools  were  the  natural  successors 
of  the  schools  and  obantries  of  the  onreformed  ChuicK.. 
They  contemplated  no  education  except  Uie  most  libersL 
Children  were  to  be  brought  np  as  scholars,  or  to  be  tauglit 
nothing.  The  grammar-schools  were  the  nurseries  of  Uie 
learned  professions,  and  they  opened  the  way  for  the  hishest 
honours  of  these  professions  to  Uie  humblest  in  the  IsndL 
About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  commercial  classes,  who 
had  grown  into  wealth  and  consequent  importance,  began 
naturally  to  think  that  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taoj^t 
but  Latin  and  Greek,  were  not  altogether  fitted  for  those  who 
were  destined  to  the  life  of  traffic.  Uneducated  men  who 
had  pushed  their  way  to  fortune  and  honour,  generously  re- 
solved to  do  something  for  their  own  class  ;  and  thus  we  came 
to  see  in  every  town,  not  a  free  grammar-school,  but  a  free 
school,  over  whose  gates  was  generally  set  np  the  effigy  of  a 
boy  in  blue  or  green,  with  an  inscription  betokening  uat  by 
the  last  will  of  Alderman  A.  B.  this  school  had  been  fooBdsd. 
for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed,  and  taoght  readings- 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  a  comparatively  amall  ^pu- 
lation  these  free  schouls,  we  venture  to  think  in  opposition  to 
modem  authorities,  were  admirable  beginnings  of  tbe  edncfc 
tioo  of  the  poorer  classes.  While  tbe  grammar-schools  were 
making  divines  and  lawyers  and  physicians  out  of  the  sons 
of  the  professional  daases  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  the 
fine  atmiiwls  wera  making  clover  handicraftsmon  and  thiiTiiu 
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boifMNi  o«t  of  tbe  KM  «f  tin  nwchantci  andtho  hbooran ; 
aad  Banr  a  hmd  who  liad  been  s  chnritj-bcor  in  hU  natin 
town,  whon  Iw  had  mm  to  competence,  pointed  with  an 
bwaert  pride  to  the  inatitatim  which  had  made  htm  what  he 
wai,  and  he  draw  his  pnne-itiinn  to  peroetnate  for  otheis 
the  beneflta  whidi  he  had  himself  enjoyed 
'  Aeeerdii^  to  the  digests  of  the  Retiorts  made  by  the  Com- 
nistionen  for  Inquiry  into  Charities  pre*ented  in  1843,  the 
annual  ioeeme  of  the  gnmmar-echools  of  England  and  Wales 
amennted  to  159,047^,  but  some  schools  were  excloded  from 
the  inqnity.  Tb»  annnal  income  of  the  free  achools, 
d«oerib«d  by  the  0«nmiiai(men  as  "  aehoolg  not  ehusical," 
was  141,880/. 

The  digest  of  the  CommiaaionerB*  Reports  does  not  ^ive  ns 
the  nnmber  of  endowed  schools,  nor  of  children  therem  edu- 
cated. Bat  we  may  fonn  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the 
nvmber,  from  the  retoms  fomiahed  by  the  mlnistets  of  the 
raqtedm  pniahea  in  Rnglynti  to  a  committee  of  the  Hooae 
of  Commons,  in  161&  Accmnfing  to  these  returns  the 
annnal  reTcnlie  of  the  endowed  sehoolB  of  %Endand  waa 
300,6202.,  to  wUch  if  we  add  700M.  £or  Wales,  we  have  a 
vtTj  near  approach  to  the  revenne  of  the  digest  of  1842 ;  the 
same  retoms  state  the  nomber  of  endowed  achoola  in  Eng- 
land as  4167,  and  of  children  educated  thermn,  160,433 ; 
and  in  Wales,  schools  309,  children  76S0.  In  1833  a  aeriea 
of  qneatlons  wss  addressed  to  the  oveneers  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  answers  to  which  wonld  show  a 
&Iling-oflF  both  in  Uie  nnmber  of  endowed  schools  aod  of 
children  therein  edncated,  giving  the  schools  as  4106,  and 
the  children  as  103,764.  If  there  were  such  a  falling  off,  it 
mi^  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  endowed 
schools  had  been  illegally  converted  into  national  schools. 
ComparinK  all  the  retams,  we  may  say  in  round  nnmb^rs 
that  the  income  of  the  endowed  schools  waa  300,000^. ;  the 
nnmber  of  achoda  4000:  ud  the  nwnhM:  of  acholan 
100,000. 

'  The  300,000jL  thna  derived  tnm  the  rest  of  land,  rent 
cha^s,  fended  secarttiea,  &e.,  daring  three  centnrie^  baa 
been  the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  built  up  much  of 
the  sterling  worth  of  the  English  character.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  children  have  been  receinpg,  for  a  long 
series  of  years, — some  the  moat  KbenJ  education,  some  the 
commoner  rudiments  of  worldly  hnowlediie,  all  of  them  reli- 
gions instruction, — at  an  average  cost  of  3/.  per  child.  The 
aTt-nge  cost  of  each  acholar  in  the  national  bgdooIh  is  11«.  2^ 
per  annum.  There  have  been  many  attempts,  and  some 
nave  been  successful,  to  turn  the  funds  of  the  endowed 
schools,  contrary  to  the  wills  of  iheir  founders,  into  schools 
fornnirersal  education  ;  and  had  these  attempta  been  sop- 

Etrted  by- the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  mcoorsged  the  Icgia- 
tnre,  we  might  now  have  been  edacaiing  oQt  oi  the  same 
ftinds,  upon  the  moaitorial  qrstem,  abont  640,0(H)  duldren, 
instead  of  150,000.  We  appnhend  that,  with  the  beat 
intentions,  some  onsovnd  opinions  have  been  taken  np 
the  subject  of  endowed  sohouls.  The  r«gistrar-generu,  in 
his  very  able  Seventh  Annnal  Report  (1846),  says  :  "  The 
insnfficieney  of  the  national  edoeation  is  the  more  to  be 
r^pvtted,  as  the  means  of  education  exist,  and  the  funds  left 
for  educational  purposes,  ifprcmeri^  appUcd,  in  the  charities 
and  public  iostitatioDB,  would,  with  some  asustance  from 
Parliament,  aapply  the  children  of  the  poor  with  the  sound 
knowledge  which  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  pNrents  do  not 
ooahle  them  to  purchase."  We  affirm  that  these  funds  are 
pvoperly  appliea  when  they  are  applied  to  the  piecise  objects 
oontemphited  by  the  endowment.  There  have  been  great 
ahoaea  in  the  management  of  aome  of  these  institntions, 
which  have^  been  corrected.  The  Cnunisiitmers  of  Inquiry 
into  Charities  reported  a  vaat  amount  of  delinquency  an<l 
neglect,  especially  with  regard  to  grammarHKhoola.  The 
Coort  of  Cfaancerr,  upon  the  repreaenutiona  of  the  Conimis- 
sioners  through  the  attomey-ganerttl,  has  remedied  man^  of 
the  most  glaring  evils  ;  and  we  have  now  many  institutions 
distribating  a  large  mea»ure  of  good,  where  formerly  were 
only  decay  and  uselessness.  "  Incompeteucy  of  the  master," 
— **  school  discontinued," — "'no  scholars  for  many  years,"—* 
"  master  non-resident,"—*"  grammar-school  aboli&hed  by 
tnuCecB,** — "  DO  free  scuiolars  taught," — these  are  not  uricom- 
mon  atatements  amongst  the  original  rt  ports  a[jon  grammar- 
sebools.  There  is  a  IwtLer  spirit  now  abroad  ;  and  tmotees 
and  visitors  at  the  present  day  would  be  ashamed  of  »ach 
^roas  misapplications  of  the  means  of  preserving  sound  leam- 
tng  amongst  the  people.  LegislatlTe  action  has  been  brought 
te  hear  npon  aome  j  and  the  Hupur  Charity  at  Bedford^ 


and  Dnivieh  College,  for  which  an  Act  was  pttMad  fa  1887,  new 
mahe  th^  ample  mesne  much  more  generally  advantaeeoni. 
AbiWB,  no  duabt,  atill  exist ;  hut,  as  a  whole,  the  grammar- 
■ehools  have  woned  well  in  this  country.  'Hi^  hiaTe  ke^ 
alive  amongst  os  the  liberal  studies  which  have  nourished  a 
race  of  divines,  lawyers,  physidans,  statesmen,  that  may 
challenge  comparison  witii  those  of  any  nation.  They  have 
opened  the  gates  of  the  higher  employments  to  induatry  ud 
talent  unsupported  by  rank  and  riches.  They  have  miti- 
gated the  innjaatities  of  society.  They  have  ploughed  m 
the  subsoil  of  poverty  to  make  the  surface-earth  stronger  and 
richer.  What  the  grammar-schools  have  done  for  the  higfaa 
and  middle  dasses,  the  free  schools  have  done  for  the  lower, 
in  a  different  measure.  They  were  the  prizes  for  the  poo- 
boy  who  had  no  ambiUon,  perhaps  no  talent,  for  the  stnw- 
gles  of  the  scholar ;  they  taught  him  what,  amongst  the 
wholly  nntaught,  would  give  htm  a  distinction  and  a  pnfcw 
enee  in  hie  worldly  race,— uid  he  was  nnenvivd  by  the  loi 
fortnnate,  because  Uiey  tmew  that  then  waa  no  abaohits  bar 
to  their  diiMimi  and  their  kindred  rumung  the  same  cnaie. 
Do  we  assert  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired  beytmd  this 
state  of  thinga  1  Unquestionably  not  Bnt  we  do  dwn 
that  no  finlings  blsely  called  uiilitarian,  ahoold  induce  m  te 
wish  the  appropriation  of  fands  to  one  purpose,  that  wn 
appropriated  to  another  purpose.  An  American  writer, 
speaking  of  the  property  given  to  endowed  schools,  saya :  "It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  if  this  sum  were  consolidated,  and  tbm 
distributed  on  principles  of  equality,  it  would  be  prodnetifi 
of  incomputable  good."  (Horace  Mann^  '  Edacational  Tow/ 
1844.)  The  evil  is  computable,  as  well  as  the  good.  Ths 
good  would  be  the  education  after  some  univeraal  manner  of 
400,000  more  children  than  are  now  educated  out  of  these 
funds  :  the  evil  wonld  be,  that  they  would  not  be  edocatai 
after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  foonders  of  these  achoo^ 
and  we  think  that  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Awndeis  fa 
more  than  ever  necessary  as  edueation  of  some  sort  beeomei 
universal.  We  desue  most  ardently  to  see  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  educated  j  hut  we  also  desire  to  see  aome  por- 
tios  of  the  people— not  the  rich  qpiy,  but  some  portion  of 
the  poor— better  educated  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  eom- 
mnnity  ever  can  he.  It  Is  a  common  saying  that,  if  tin 
founders  of  these  schools  could  remodel  their  endowment^ 
they  would  distribute  their  benefits  as  widelv  as  possible,  by 
teaching  the  larger  numher  cheaply  instead  of  the  smallv 
number  expensively.  We  doubt  if  any  sound  lover  of  know* 
ledge,  even  at  the  present  day,  would  not  fml  that  he  vas 
doing  more  good  as  an  individual  by  leavin?  a  thousand  pounds 
to  support  a  highly  meritorious  poor  scholar  by  an  exhibitioa 
at  the  university,  than  by  leaving  a  thousaud  pounds  to  instract 
fifty  boys  and  girls  in  reading  and  writing.  And  why  t  Ths 
elementary  educaiion  of  the  whole  people  hM  benm 
too  laigs  a  matter  for  individuals  to  deal  irith.  Tbif 
can  more  properly  employ  their  charity  in  raiKiog  the  dia- 
racter  of  edaratioD,  by  encouraging  the  higher  braochea 
knowledge.  The  splitt  of  voluniary  association,  aided  in  i 
considerable  desree  by  the  State,  must  do  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing millions.   That  spirit  is  not  slumbering  when  we  know 


we  shall  have  to  show  in  detail-^that  nearly  900,000 
scholars  are  now  reoeiving  instruction  more  than  the  numbtr 
that  were  instructed  in  1833.  These  900,000  scholars  cost 
more  for  their  annual  instructioa — iu  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  schools  which  contain  them— than  the  annual  revenue  <^ 
all  the  endowed  schools  that  survived  the  Reformaiion,  that 
have  been  founded  since  the  Hefonnation,  and  which  Va- 
nished, with  the  exception  of  private  schools,  the  only 
syiitematic  education  which  the  people  of  Snglud  received, 
up  to  the  begiuning  of  the  prasrnt  century. 

Up  to  the  year  1833  the  legislature  haid  limited  Ita  dotias 
with  regard  to  edneatioo  to  inquiries  into  Us  state,  and 
lamentations  over  its  inefficiency.  lu  the  session  of  1631 
the  priiiciple  was  fimt  establi^he^  that  it  is  just  and  wise  to 
appropriate  some  portion  of  the  public  income  to  the  parpcM 
of  education  in  England.  Twenty  thousand  potutida  ww? 
then  voted,  In  aid  of  private  snbscriptiona  for  the  erection  ef 
schools  for  the  education  of  cbildien  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  Treasury  regulations  for  the  application  of  this  sua 
prescribed,  that  no  grants  should  be  made  except  under  a 
Report  from  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  Bi  iti»h  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  Upon  this  fonndatiun,  narrow 
indeed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  grant,  but  am^e 
and  solid  as  regards  its  capacity  of  extension,  was  raised 
in  1639,  a  new  branch  adminisu^tion, — the  Coundlan 
Education.  It  is  beud^.oqr  p_Q{tp(^ejlp^Koni9|/tht  fens 
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•ppoaltiM  to  tiiii  pMt  mumaxB,  wLich  had  ban  adc^^M 

Son  tlM  ruponubuty  of  the  exeeaUTe  goTsrameat  The 
oiinistration  peneTsred  in  their  plan,  agunst  a  ^werfal 
minority  in  the  House  of  Cominoiu,  and  a  vast  majority  ia 
ihit  Hooa*  of  Lords,  who  prayed  hor  Majesty  to  revoke  the 
order  in  council  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  had  been 
AppoiDted.  The  nnt  parliamentary  grant  placed  nader  the 
direction  of  the  Coaacil  on  Edncation  waa  30,000^.,  which 
waa  oontiDoed  anoaally  to  1B4S ;  it  waa  then  raided  to 
40.000;;  for  1843  aod  1844;  in  the  aesuon  of  1B44-4A,  it 
\raa  70,000^  ;  in  tboM  of  1846  and  1847, 100.0002.  each  year ; 
in  1846  And  1849,  ISfi^OOO;.  each  year ;  in  18S0, 1 10.0002, ;  iu 
leci,  160,0002.  J  in  1808, 180,0002. ;  in  1803,  860,0002. ;  ia 
1864,  £63,0002:;  in  1660,  386,3SU.;  in  1866,  401,8132.1 
and  in  1807,  041,2332. ;  a  total  sinea  1833  of  3,808,7672. 

Bat  tha  affortaitf  tha  lagialatara  hava  not  ben  oonfinad  to 
grants  of  money.   Withoat  aotidag  the  nnmbar  of  achemes 
pnpoaed,  and  tha  dabatea  vpon  them,  in  which  the  adh»- 
ranta  of  the  vcrfflotary  principle,  and  thosa  advocating  a 
national  inperiiitaDdeDce  and  aapport,  have  contrived  to 
BaQtraliea  each  other'a  efForta,  wa  wiU  ahortly  notiea  what 
Iiaa  been  ictnally  done.   In  1848  an  Act  waa  pasaed  for  £aci- 
litatiitg  the  acquiaition  of  aitea  for  ichoDl-boaaea,  which  was 
repeated,  ameiided,  and  extended  in  1800,  1808,  and  1803. 
In  1843,  land  and  boildiaga  occopied  by  aocieties  for  literary 
and  acientifie  porpoaea  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
connty,  borough,  parochial,  and  other  local  rates ;  and  in 
1654  farther  facilities  for  the  insUtution  of  aoch  aocietiaa  waa 
afforded  by  another  Act.   In  1844,  in  a  Poor-Law  Amaod- 
jaant  Act,  the  Poor  Law  Commiksionen  ware  ^powand  to 
combine  parishes  and  noiona  into  achool  district^  to  form 
boarda  for  their  governance,  vhich  boaid^  nbject  to  the 
Illations  of  the  Conuniadonaca,  were  to  appoint,  pay,  and 
control  iu  taachara  and  other  offieera,  for  Um  parpoae  of 
inatmetiu  the  children  of  the  yoatf  bat  no  chila  was  to  be 
compelled  to  attend  any  religions  servioe  contraiy  to  the 
principles  of,  or  b«  inatrocted  in  any  religiona  creed  oontnuy 
to  that  professed  by,  tha  parenta  ;  and  in  1648  the  proviaionii 
of  the  Aat  were  amended,  by  extending  them  to  parishes  not 
iniiDioiu,  and  removing  the  limitation  of  expense,  previously 
limited  to  one-fifth  of  the  aggr^ta  of  the  poor-law  ex- 
penditure.   In  1647  the  law  regulating  the  atteodance  at 
achool  of  children  employed  in  print-worlu  was  amended.  In 
1800,  an  Aet  was  passed  empowering  town-cooncils  to  esta- 
blish publie  libiariea  and  masenma,  by  imposing  a  small  rate, 
sQch  libraries  and  muaBoms  to  ba  open  to  the  public  free  of 
e^Mnaa ;  extended  in  1860  to  placaa  not  having  cooncils  and 
to  parishea ;  and  similar  Acts  wm  passed  fiw  Sooiland  and 
Ireland  in  1863, 1804,  and  1865.   Whae  this  attention  waa 
cootinoallj  bastovred  on  the  anbjaet  ef  gettaial  inatnetion  of 
the  children  of  the  honest  pom:,  it  waa  felt  that  there  waa  a 
lower  olaa^  in  which,  probably  to  a  great  extent,  ignorance 
was  the  parent  of  crime.   In  Aberdeen  a  ancoesafu)  effort 
had  been  mado^  recall  yonthfol  vagrants  or  petty  offenders 
to  the  paths  oi  rectitude  by  judicious  instruction  ;  and  after 
an  experience  of  several  years,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
supportvd  by  voluntary  contributions,  it  was  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  the  benefit  by  the  legal  eatablishment  of  reformatory 
schools,  and  in  1864  there  was  passed  *An  Act  to  render 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Sehoou  in  Scotland  more  anUl- 
ablfl  for  the  benefit  of  Vagrant  Children  ;*  and  In  the  same 
year  an  A  ct  was  passed  *  for  the  Better  Care  and  Reformation 
of  Yonthfol  Offendera  in  Oieat  Britain ; '  in  which,  aftar  pay^ 
log  a  tribute  to  the  existing  aatabliahmanta,  tt  enacta  thiat 
they  ahall  be  Ueenied  by  the  Seeietai^  of  State,  and  then 
leceive  yonth  of  both  aexes,  who,  on  being  convicted  before  a 
magistrate,  shall  by  him  ba  conddered  proper  ot>jecta  for  the 
institution,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  in  the  first  instance 
by  Ibe  TreaauTT,  but  to  be  recoverable  from  the  parents,  if 
able  to  pay.   Other  Acts,  with  the  same  object,  were  paaaed 
in  1808  and  1807,  by  the  last  of  which  justices  of  the  peace 
in  t^essiou,  or  the  couocil  of  a  borough,  may  grant  money  in 
aid  of  Buch  schools.   In  1807  there  waa  also  passed  an  Act 
*  to  make  better  Provision  for  thtf  Care  and  Edncation  of 
vagrant,  destitute,  and  disorderly  Children,  and  for  the  Exten- 
aioa  of  Induatrial  Schools.*   By  this  Act,  without  waiting 
(or  any  actoal  crime,  a  neglected  child  may  be  transferred  to 
a  place  al  edncation^  and  his  carelem  or  probably  dissolute 
parenta  mar  ba  forced  to  conttibnte  to  his  inppoit. 

Beudes  uie  above,  which  relate  chiefly  though  not  entirely 
to  En^aud,  an  Act  was  pasaed  in  1845  kr  amandin^  the 

Enriaion  far  pariah  achoolmaatera  in  Scotland;  a  pnmaion, 
werer,  yet  fiv  from  eqaivalent  to  the  Mrricai  they  perliHnb 


To  Ireland  the  granta  of  mtmaj  for  the  diffuioa  <tf  edaaatioB 
have  also  been  lum,  and,  on  the  whole,  increaung.  An 
Act  for  eatabliahittg  Public  Libraries  and  Mnaeums  in  Irelaad 
(18  &  19  Vict  e.  40)  waa  pasaed  ia  1805  :  and  a  number  ef 
schools  have  been  eatablisned,  chiefiy  under  the  direcUon  ef 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  to  some  ext*'nt  aopply  the 
place  of  Reformatoi^  schools.  The  repeal  of  the  compuJaoiy 
tax  on  newspapers  m  1660,  and  the  raduction  of  potttaoe  on 
printed  papers,  books,  and  MSS.,  may  also  be  fairly  considered 
as  aids  to  education. 

In  addition  to  this  le^slative  action,  the  gennal  pnblio 
have  not  been  wanting  in  efforta  to  diffnaa  education.  In 
most  of  the  large  towns  Bagged  Schools  have  been  formed 
and  anpponad  for  the  Inatractun  of  the  mora  dentate  chil- 
dren ;  and,  in  eonjiuotien  with  mere  sdiool  learning,  it  has 
been  andeavoared  to  inealcate  haUta  ef  industry,  oy  aat^ 
bUshing  Shoe-Black  Brigados  and  Creasing  Sweepera,  1^ 
which  boys  during  the  oay  am  enabled  to  earn  money,  a 
part  being  devoted  to  their  aopport,  and  the  remaiodar  plaeaA 
to  their  account,  to  form  a  load  for  their  ^ura  edvaoc»- 
maat ;  their  evenings  being  aptnt  in  school.  The  reaalt^  an 
the  whole,  have  been  very  aatiafactoiy.  Schools  have  alao 
been  establikhed  for  teaching  girls  Common  Tl^gs,  chiefly 
in  domestic  economy.  The  preparation  of  teachers  lua  bean 
also  more  attended  to,  and  few  of  the  paid  inatructon,  either 
male  or  female,  are  now  appointed  to  any  of  the  schools, 
withoat  canificates  of  c^ulity  from  nct^iaed  aaaBuneta. 
For  this  puipom  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and 
the  National  Society  have  establiahed  normal  and  medal 
aehoi^,  iriieie  iniitraetimi  is  afforded,  capability  tMted,  and 
eertificataa  granted.  Inuactaia  an  appointed  to  Tiait  alt  the 
schools  by  the  Board  oc  Kdeeation,  ud  alao  br  the  abore- 
named  aoetetieo  to  viait  their  own ;  and  in  the  ttaport  of  tha 
British  and  Foreign  School  Sode^  in  1867,  one  ef  then, 
Mr.  William  Davia,  B.A.,  aaya ;  "  Rememberiag,  as  1  do, 
Uie  lund  of  education  given  in  moat  of  oar  British  aohoola 
aoma  ten  years  ago,  it  ia  vrith  no  ordinaiy  gratification  that  I 
observe  the  vast  miprovemeat  that  haa  been  effected,  both  in 
the  quality  of  instruction  and  in  the  methods  of  imparting 
it'*  The  Report,  in  1804,  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  on  Sdaaa- 
tion,  compiled  upon  the  mateiiala  fnmlahed  by  the  oonana  ef 
1801,  confirms  this.  He  aUtes  that  there  were  then  40  ael- 
leges,  supported  at  an  annual  coat  of  90,000f. ;  and  that 
from  five  belonging  to  the  National  School  Soaiaty,  870 
qoaiifiad  teachers  ime  annually.  By  the  whole  abo^  400 
maatwa  and  860  miitwaaaa  aw  auuaUy  pn^wad  fbr  ttab 
datiea. 

LooUnft  than,  to  the  ^rodigwaa  exortioaB  that  have  hain 
nada  nnea  1833,  we  may  oondade  that  from  offleial  ntoma 

we  should  find  such  an  inereaae  of  school  accommodatiai^ 
and  of  children  under  inatroetioO|  a*  would  leaTO  little  to  be 
done  beyond  a  atead^  porseveraooa  in  tha  aame  couraa  of 
volontaiy  exertion  with  Oovanment  aid.  We  qwak  haie 
with  reference  tmly  to  the  nnmerical  amount  ti  education ; 
the  qnality  of  the  education  given  embraces  a  mnch  widtt 
range  of  inquiry.  Important  as  it  ia  to  aaoertain  with  exaofr- 
nesa  the  number  of  children  daily  receiving  instruction  by 
the  aid  of  voluntary  benevolenoe,  or  by  endowment,  the 
means  of  such  computation  are  not  yet  perleet ;  and  the 
computations  of  thoee  who  take  difiwrent  views  aa  to  the 
necessity  of  State  interference  are  ao  widely  differoa^  that 
it  raqnirea  .a  vttj  earsfoL  analyaiL  and,  vntat  ia  mora,  a 
complete  abnegatioa  of  tha  spirit  of  pmtimndiift  t»  onabla 
na  to  arrive  at  aafa  cooelaaona.  ^ 

Tha  Bev.Mr.  Hook,  in  a  pamphlet  paUiihed  in  1846,  oit 
eolated  that  for  the  propo:  utstruotion  ef  the  people,  one 
every  rix  of  the  totu  population  ahould  bo  at  achool.  Soaa 
enthusiasts  say  the  proportion  ahould  be  one  in  four.  Mt. 
E.  fiaines  in  1840  astimated  that  one  ia  every  nine  waa 
then  at  achool.  Mr.  Mann,  ia  his  I^wrt,  thioka  that  one 
in  eight  would  be  sufficient  for  all  naaf&l  pnrpoaas.  In  1833, 
iritfa  a  population  of  14,886,410,  tha  numoer  of  day  acholan 
was  1,876,947,  which  gives  one  in  every  11-27 ;  and  of 
Sunday  scholars,  of  l,048,8dO,  or  one  in  O-SS ;  the  total  ia 
8,820,837,  or  one  in  every  5^.  Bat  to  include  the  Sunday 
echools  would  be  a  fallacy  j  ftir  the  instruction,  thon^  ex- 
treotely  benefioial  ia  Itaelf,  only  exteads,  generally,  to  ao 
ainch  readily;  aa  to  enable  wildrao  to  read  their  Kue  and 
a  few  other  roligtona  booka,  and  laany  of  the  efaUdien  are 
alao  attendants  at  day  echools.  By  Ute  ecnsoa  of  1841  the 
nnmber  children  botwoan  five  and  flheen  years  of  age, 
tha  pariod  daring  which  children  generally  oommmwe  ttd 
eonclnde  thsir  achod  edaeatien,  ^""^  ^^^^^^^f]^' 
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3,690.000,  leaTiog  naariy  800,000 iin{HroTidtd  for.  Bat  among 
tM  indiuirioM  and  working  classes  comparatively  few  can 
iJFord  to  ke^  thdr  children  at  school  till  they  are  fifteen, 
and  the  far  greater  portim  will  only  be  at  school  for  periods 
of  fonr  or  five  years,  or  even  less.  It  is  not  easy  to  test  the 
amount  of  education  imparted,  bnt  in  the  year  ending  July 
30th,  1839,  oat  of  121,083  marriages,  40,587  men  and 
66,009  women  signed  the  raster  with  marks,  so  that  only 
69*0  per  cent,  of  the  males  coold  vrite,  and  only  41-1  of  the 
women* 

In  1851  the  total  number  of  children  between  fire  and 
fifteen,'  was  4,005,716.  Bat,  probably  from  the  extension  of 
infimt  schools,  it  was  found  by  the  census  that  a  large 
munber  of  children  ware  sent  to  school  at  the  ages  of  three 
md  fbar,  and  therelbre  th«  numbw  between  three  and  fifteen 
is,  raised  to  4,908696,  of  whom  ^466,481  were  boys,  and 
fi,442,Slff  were  f^rls.    Of  this  number,  bqinning  at  fire 

5 ears  old,  381,774  boys  and  818,05S  girls  were  employed, 
ietween  five  and  ten,  upwards  (rf  8000  Soys  are  messengers ; 
nearly  6000  are  fann  labourers ;  upwards  of  6000  boys  and 
7000  girls  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  aod  woollen  maoufac- 
tares  and  in  stiaw-plaiting  ;  and  1209  boys  and  11  girls  in 
eoal-mimng.  Between  ten  andfifteenthe  nnmbersemployed 
in  nearly  ereiy  profesnon  become  very  large,  showing 
dearly  that,  though  fifteen  may  be  taken  as  one  extreme  of 
the  period  of  education,  the  ordinary  term  seldom  extends 
b^ond  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  demand  for  juvenile  labour, 
and  the  prospect  in  a  laboarer's  &mily  of  gaining  an  addi- 
tional shilling  or  perhaps  two  shiOings  per  week,  must  fre- 

Suenlly  overcome  the  prospeetiTe  amsla^  of  sending  the 
luldren  to  a  ccbool,  where  the  instruction  gives  little  promise 
of  promoting  the  child's  peeoniaiy  interest.  To  the  nnmbor 
thru  withdrawn  from  school,  mont  be  added  a  considerable 
namber  educated  at  home,  sometimes  by  teachers  and  often 
hr  the  parents  themselves  :  the  retunis  give  17,302  boys  and 
27,323  females,  which  there  is  little  doubt  represent  tbora 
having  teacbeis.  Deducting  these  classes,  we  have  4,264,242 
children  who  ou^ht  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. Though  illness  will,  of  course,  prevent  attendance, 
yet  as  it  is  nut  likely  to  be  continuous  through  the  period, 
we  make  no  deduction  on  tiiat  accoont.  To  supply  the 
want,  the  census  return  shows  an  attendance  of  scoulars  in 
day  schools  of  2,144,378,  a  proportion  of  one  in  6*36  of  the 
popolatieB,  but  littie  man  than  half  of  the  number  of 
ehUdrtn.  The  Sunday  schools  maka  an  addition  of  ±407,642, 
which  carriaa  ib«  niunbar  above  what  is  requirwl;  many, 
however,  of  the  youij[er  day-scholan  attend  them,  and  some 
of  tba  empli^ed  may  aiwod,  bat,  as  we  hare  said,  the 
edueation  affnded  at  these  sohools  ia  ineflbetiva  for  praeUcal 
pumwes. 

The  Report  gives  a  table  showing  the  number  of  scholars 
lor  each  year  of  age  between  three  and  fifteen,  by  which  it 
woold  appear  that  the  average  attendance  of  scholan  be- 
tween their  third  and  fifteenth  year  is  five  years,  and  between 
five  and  fifieen,  four  and  two-fifths.  What  a  child  can 
learn  from  three  yean  old  to  eight  cannot  be  much,  suppos- 
ing it  is  k^  at  school  for  the  five  vesn,  and  than  leaves, 
and  is  almost  eertainfy  lost  when  auMsmiently  employed  in 
laboar,  wiUiont  tha  ud  itf  SMondaiy  senools  to  keep  their 
icholastie  aeqai^itions  in  nae.  This  ia  shown  1^  the  mar- 
riage tflgisters  fin*  1866,  in  which,  out  of  904,226  persons 
muried,  44,806  men  and  62,672  women  signed  with  marb^ 
or  34  per  cent,  of  tha  whole.  This  is  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vance on  1830,  but  as  ia  the  last  etgfatem  jrears  such  great 
efforts  have  beisn  made,a  more  Htliafocioiyreiiult  might  have 
been  expected,  althoogh  the  greater  part  of  the  maningeable 
people  must  have  received  uieir  education  before  the  most 
material  improvements  had  been  introduced. 

Great  part  of  what  we  have  written  applies  equally  to 
Scotland  and  IreU<>d.  Scotland  shartrs  in  the  Pdrliamen- 
tary  grants  we  have  enumeiated,  and  has  also  adopted  most 
of  the  extsnsioiis  a£  aehool  edoeation  we  have  mentioned. 
On  the  whole,  in  that  coantry  edaeation  ia  mem  widely  dif- 
Insed  than  in  England,  and  in  the  parochial  schools  it  is  of 
a  higher  order,  the  teachers  in  most  of  them  havugg  recMved 
eoll^ie  inatroetiflS ;  and  ftiathematicB  and  Latin,  with 
eeossionally  Greek,  is  taught  where  the  schdars  m  enable 
and  deairona  of  receiving  such  inHtmction. 

By  ihe  census  of  1861,  the  population  of  Scotland  was 
2,888,742,  and  by  the  retorns,  the  number  of  scholars  was 
368,617,  or  one  scholar  to  every  7'84  inhabitants,  bat  under  the 
keadiog  of  '  Occapations,'  the  nnmber  retnrued  as  'scholars* 
«aa42^A6^  or  one  in  vrmj  6*^,  In  the  latter  nnmber 


the  term 'selu^*  may  liam  been  looselr  nadentood, 
the  probability  is  that  all  were  bring  taught  sometthing.  Of 
the  namber  in  the  census  return  206,348  were  boyn  and 
163,169  were  girls,  attending  at  6342  schools.  At  pnblie 
day  Bchools  there  were  280,046  echolazs,  and  at  private  day 
schools  there  were  86,472  scholars.  It  must  be  Dotieed, 
however,  that  the  census  inclades  all  persons  at  sdiool,  sad 
that  of  the  886,611  of  whose  teaching  aceoanta  w«ie  ob- 
tained, 17,768  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and  npwaxda. 
This  would  reduce  the  compaxative  number  vritfa  Koriaad 
to  rather  more  than  one  in  eyeiyeigbt.  Sandsy  spools 
are  not  so  modi  frequented  as  in  Eogund.  At  the  tinw  of 
the  census  there  were  bnt  292,646  scholars,  or  little  won 
than  one  in  ten  of  the  population.  At  adolt  ereniiig  Mhooh 
there  vrere,  however,  16,071  scholars. 

Of  the  total  number  of  hoy%  in  the  public  day  schools,  oat  of  * 
163,712  of  whom  information  was  given,  134,387  were  being 
Unght  reading,  83,006  writing,  66,174  aritbmetie,  48,888 
English  grammar,  48,802  geography,  6770  modem  laagnages^ 
9111  ancient  languages,  6400  mathematics,  4197  drmwii^, 
31,887  music,  and  1092  industrial  occuiMtions.  Of  112,068 
girls  in  publicdayschools,  98,612  were  being  taofffat  reeding 
61,890  writing,  34,496  arithmetic,  24,435  Kngliah  grammar, 
86,279  geography,  3990  modem  languages,  606  ancient  Isih 
ftuages,  190  mathematics,  1670  drawing,  21,816  mnsi^  sad 
17,^6  industrial  occupations.  The  proportions  an  nearly 
the  same  in  the  private  day  schoott.  We  maj  zemaik, 
however,  that  in  the  parochial  adiooU  mudo  onljr  nuaas 
psalmody,  A  rimilar  enameration  has  not  been  giren  fsc 
England }  only  the  number  of  schools  in  which  such  anbjeds 
are  professed  to  be  taught  In  Scotland  the  average  yeadv 
sahir^  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  60f.^  with,  in  gmei^ 
a  residence ;  of  the  mistresses  the  sslary  is  162,,  with  a 
sidenee.  In  1846  an  Act  was  paned  fur  amending  the  co^ 
dition  of  parochial  schoolmasters,  but  the  improToment  was 
not  great,  as  is  nhown  by  ihe  census  returns. 

In  Ireland  the  endeavour  to  promote'  education  has  beea 
constant,  but  till  lately  very  ill-applied.  Under  Henry  VI IL 
an  Act  was  passed  that  every  cleijyman  Hhonld  teadi  the 
English  tongue  to  all  in  his  caret  By  the  13  Elii.,  e^.  1 
(1670),  a  free  school  was  to  be  established  in  every  diocete. 
The  siatate  of  Henry  VIII.  was  re-enacted  under  William  IlL 
Of  course,  the  object  ia  the  two  last-named  reigns  was  that 
Protestantism  shoold  be  tanght ;  of  coarse  the  Khocda  woe 
ineffective ;  and  almost  of  coarse  they  became  a  mere  form, 
the  clergyman  giving  forty  shillings  a  year  to  some  one  called 
a  PchoMiDBSter,  and  taking  no  further  trouble.  In  1731 
*  The  Incoiporated  Sodety  tor  Promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland '  was  established,  and  was  liberally  a»- 
siited  from  the  public  funds.  In  1741  Ihty  had  formed  18 
schools,  at  which  they  had  educated  372  children  (who  vers 
rigidly  separated  from  their  parents),  and  had  expended 
10,000^  These  were  tba  Charter  Schools.  In  1784,  after 
an  enenditnre  of  490,000/.,  the  celebrate^  John  Howard 
proved  that  the  children  were  ill-treated,  their  edaeation 
neglected,  and  that  they  were  made  to  work  for  their  mMtei^ 
and  yet  mily  the  children  of  Boman  Catholics  were  admitted 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  eonvetsion.  The  Irish  Hooaeof  Commons 
admitted  the  facts,  bnt  continned  to  vote  mon^.  In  18QS 
orphans  and  children  of  Protestants  were  sdmitted  as  vdl  as 
Roman  Catholics,  hot  with  the  same  separation  from  their 
families  as  before.  The  number  of  scholars  increased,  but 
were  still  onder  2000,  and  the  annual  coat  was  36,000/.,  of 
which  sum  three-fourths  were  paid  by  the  State.  Aftir  a 
report  on  their  condition  in  1826,  the  government  snppoit 
was  gradually  withdrawn  from  them.  But  though  these  dmts 
utteny  failed,  the  Iiish  poor  wt-re  far  from  being  an  nowlii- 
cated  people.  There  were  *  Ht* dge  *  schools,  where  the  cbil- 
dien  of  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  priMt  so  effiectoally, 
that  Wakefield  in  his  '  Tour  in  Ireland  calls  the  Irish  sa 
"oniversally  educated"  people.  In  1817  the  Kildare  Plaes 
Sodety  b^^  thdr  opuktiuns.  They  were  to  form  tws 
modd-schools  in  Kildare  Place ;  they  were  to  aasist  with 
grants  the  founding  of  aohools ;  to  recdve  and  qualify  mas- 
ters and  mistresses;  to  publish  and  furnish  eratnitouslf 
proper  books ;  to  caose  the  schools  to  be  inspected  annnaUy ; 
and  to  encourage  deserving  musten  and  mistresses  by  gn- 
tuities.  These  schools  were  at  first  a  success.  They  wen 
supported  by  government  grants,  and  were  attended  by 
scholars  of  all  religious  persuasions.  In  1626  there  were 
1490  M;bools,  and  upwards  of  100,000  scholars,  bat  they  at 
length  became  dislasUtfol  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  In 
1631,  therefore,  after  a  Farliaaen^y  in^niiy,  a  Baud  of 
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National  Education  ib  Ireland  vas  established,  composed  of 
eminent  men  from  all  the  religious  beliefs  in  Ireland,  who  were 
eommissioned  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  inatmcnoQ,  aad  pro- 
vide Euch  books  as  were  necessary,  to  enable  the  children  of 
all  creeds  to  attend  them.  This  was  done  vtty  saccessfnlly. 
The  govemmeot  were  liberal  in  their  grants;  and  at  the 
dose  of  1833  thc^  had  established  789  schoola  whidi  were 
ittended  by  107,118  soholars.  Thn»  ichoda  oontlnuedto 
thrive,  aad  the  goreinmenl  grants  to  increase.  From  1848 
to  1800  those  grants  were  180,0002.  annually;  in  18fil, 
134,560;. ;  in  1863, 164,07?;: ;  in  1853,  182,073^  ;  in  1864, 
193,400/.;  in  1855,216,2002;  in  1866,  227,641/.;  and  in 
1867,  213,000/. ;  a  decrease  arising  probably  from  a  de- 
crease in  the  scholars  attending  the  schools,  in  consequence 
)f  the  large  emigration  of  the  few  preceding  yean, 
rhe  census  returns  of  1851,  howerer,  tell  a  veir  un- 
latisfactory  tale.  The  total  population  of  Ireland  waa 
E(}551,970 ;  and  the  number  of  males  who  oouM  neither 
read  nor  write  was  1,202,660;  of  the  females,  1,563,633. 
But  in  that  year  the  number  of  the  National  Society  schools 
lad  increased  to  4704,  there  were  94  in  profrress  of  erection, 
md  13  bad  been  suspended.  The  nnmbor  «  children  on  the 
ioUb  was  520,421  ;  there  had  hea  S67  teachen  trained  in 
ha  fdiool  dnringthe  year,  and  33  at  their  own  expense.  Of 
Ihe  390,  there  were  21  of  the  EsUhlished  Omicli,  39  P»s- 
Ityteriani,  2  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  2^  Roman 
[jatholies.  There  were  also  28  model  and  37  ordinary  agri- 
iultural  schools,  with  2003  pupils,  of  whom  most  pay  either 
Idlly  or  in  part.  On  Dec.  31,  1866,  the  numbw  of  schools 
iraa  5193,  and  the  number  of  children  oa  the  rolls  was 
138,246,  a  decrease  from  1864  (op  to  which  year  the  number 
!iad  regularly  increased),  probably  arising  in  part  from  an 
infoitunate  feeling  of  dislike  taken  to  the  schools  by  the 
Soman  Catholic  priestbood,  and  partly  from  the  lane  emi- 
p:^tion  Uiat  bad  taken  place  from  the  kingdom.  In  1856 
lie  annual  Beport  of  the  Chareh  Education  Society  claimed 
K>,572  ichoLin,  hut  these  inclnde  "schools  in  connection  ;** 
md  in  1851,  under  the  same  heading,  they  nnmbered 
103,878  scbolan.  Tha  Sunday  idioola  in  1805  mnataied 
113,919  scholait. 

In  1845  an  Act  waa  passed  for  oidowing  Haynooth 
i^lleee  for  the  better  'education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
wiestnood.  In  the  same  year  was  also  passed  an  Act 
'  enabling  her  Majesty  to  endow  new  Collies,"  in  conse- 

Snence  of  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Beltast,  Cork,  and 
talway  have  been  built  and  endowed.  A  sum  of  100,000/. 
ras  assigned  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  purchnsiog 
he  sites,  and  erecting  and  famishinx  the  buildings  of  the 
hree  Colleges.  Her  Majesty  and  her  snceessors  were  made 
isitors,  with  power  to  appoint,  by  sign  manual,  persons  to 
xecnte  the  office.  The  appointment  of  the  presidents,  vice- 
trevdenta,  and  professors,  was  entmsted  to  ue  C^wn,  nntil 
larliament  dionld  otherwise  determine.  The  Commisdwwra 
f  the  Tressniy  were  empowered  to  issue  annnally  a  som 
>ot  exceeding  7000/1  for  the  paym«it  of  salaries  and  other 
xpenses  in  each  college ;  it  being  moreover  provided  that 
aasonable  fees  should  be  exigible  from  the  students.  Lec- 
ore-rooms  were  directed  to  he  assigned  for  religious  instme- 
toQ  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should  bo  allowed 
D  attend  any  of  the  colleges  unless  he  should  reside  with  his 
arent  or  guardian,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or 
laster  of  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the  president,  or  in  a 
all  founded  and  endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  college  were  soon 
fter  nominated,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was  bmm. 
.'he  other  appointments  were  made  in  August  1849,  ana  the 
bree  coll^^  were  o|tened  is  the  end  of  October  following, 
in  additional  ram  of  1S,000A  had  shortly  before  betn 
ranted  by  Parliament  for  providing  them  with  libraries, 
hilosophical  instruments,  and  some  other  requisites. 
Origiuitlly  it  was  intended  that  the  number  of  professors 
1  each  college,  exclusive  of  the  president  and  vice-pre- 
Ldent,  should  not  exceed  twelve,  and  letters  patent  con- 
-itnting  them  upon  that  basis  were  passed  for  each  under 
le  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December  1845.  Afterwards  it 
'as  determined  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  for 
le  preset  to  nineteen,  but  that  it  should  not  tA  any  time 
Lceed  thirty.  The  vice-president  however  is  also  a  pro- 
■sor.  New  letters  patent  embodying  that  extended  scheme 
ere  gramed  in  favoor  of  each  n  the  three  odl^gaa  in 
ovemberl849. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  then,  the  body  politic  and 
u|KNtate  of  each  college  eonaista  of  a  president,  with  a 


salary  of  800/.  and  a  house ;  a  vice-president,  with  a  salary 
of  500/.  and  a  hoase ;  and  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  ma- 
thematics, history,  and  English  literature,  logic  and  meta- 
physics, ctiemistry,  natural  philosophy  (each  with  a  salary  of 
260/.),  modem  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 

Seology  (each  with  a  salaiy  of  200/.),  English  law,  junsprn- 
ence,  and  pditioal  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  sgricul- 
tare  ^each  with  a  salary  of  IfiO/.),  the  Celtic  languages,  the 
practice  of  sntgery,  the  practice  of  medicine,  materia  medici^ 
and  midwifery  (each  vritii  a  salary  of  VJOL).  Them  are 
also  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar  (with  a  saluy  <tf ' 
200/.),  and  a  bursar  and  librarian  (each  with  a  salary  of 
150/.).  A  sum  of  300/.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  porters  and  servant^.  The  total  annual  expenditure  for 
salaries  is  thas  (deducting  360/.  for  the  professorship  held 
by  the  vice-president)  6500i 

The  remaming  1500/.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  con- 
BoHdated  fond  is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships 
and  prizes.  The  scholarships  awuded  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  session  at  Belfast  are :  48  of  24/.  each  to 
students  of  the  Cscolty  of  arts ;  4  of  20/.  each  to  students 
of  the  faenl^  of  medicine;  S  of  SOL  eadi  to  students 
of  the  &cnlty  of  law ;  S  of  90L  eadi  to  students  of  civil 
enpneering;  and  4  of  15/.  each  to  students  of  agriculture ; 
the  number  being  equally  divided  ia  all  oasea  between 
students  of  the  first  and  students  of  the  second  year.  The 
scholarships  sre  all  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  the  colleges  extends  from  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October  to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  ia 
divided  into  three  terms  by  recewes  of  a  fortnight  at  Christ- 
mas and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  each  class  vary  from  1/.  to 
2/.  lOi. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  from  each  matrica- 
lated  student  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  eoUese  of  3/. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  year,  and  2/.  at  the  com^ 
meacement  of  evety  subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  that  matriculation  and 
attendanee  at  these  coUegae,  as  at  similar  iutitutiona  esta- 
blished by  public  anthoritjr  in  our  own  and  other  oouatriM^ 
should  eonduct  to  graduation  both  in  arts  maA  in  eveiy  other 
faculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity ;  and  all  the  Tegol»> 
tions  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curriculum  in  each 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a 
question  however  we  believe,  for  a  eonsideiaUe  time 
whether,  with  a  view  to  the  conferring  of  degreea  and  other 
purposes,  each  colleoe  should  be  erected  into  a  distinct 
university,  or  the  three  constituted  into  one  university. 
The  latter  plan  has  been  adopted,  undoubtedly  to  the 
pladog  of  the  new  establishments  in  a  greatiy  superior  posi- 
tion to  what  the;^  would  have  held  if  they  had  been  left  eadi 
to  its  provincial  insulation ;  for  it  could  never  have  happened 
thata  mere  Bel&st,  Cork,  or  Oalway  d^^  would  have  canied 
the  same  wnght  with  one  from  the  Queen's  University  in  ]r»> 
land.  In  the  letters  patent  creating  anch  a  university,  her 
Majesty  has  dedared  that  "aiadnatea  of  our  said  Univuai^ 
sball  be  fiilly  poesessed  of  all  such  ri^ts,  privileges,  and  inn 
munities  as  iwlong  to  persona  holding  simiUr  d^iees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  aull  be  entitled  to 
whatever  rank  and  precedence  is  derived  firom  similar  degrsei 
granted  by  other  universities." 

The  peculiarity  of  and  the  need  for  such  colleges  arose 
from  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Ireland.  The  greatest 
proportion  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  ia 
a  large  number  of  Presbyterians ;  but  in  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recognise  um 
existence  of  any  fonn  of  religious  belief  but  that  of  the  E$taf 
blished  Church ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  bold  any 
other  creed  (in  lo  iar  sa  anch  dissenting  atndenta  an  a^ 
mitted  at  ul)  left  wlthont  any  niritiu]  superintendenee 
whatever,  bat  the  entire  system  of  teaching  and  discipline 
is  in  the  hands  of  mambera  of  the  Churdi  establidiM  by 
law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in 
conformity  witn  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  Chondi. 
Freedom  of  admission  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  alwaya 
been  one  of  the  demands  which  Protestant  Dissenten  have 
urged  most  clamorously.  Notwithstandina  considerable 
opposition  the  experiment  has  Buoceeded.  'Hie  colleges  are 
attended  by  students  of  all  religioas  creeds ;  but  whi&  thua 
free  to  all,  the  morals  and  the  peculiar  &iUL  of  the  itudeiU 
is  sedulously  attended  to. 

Neither  m  En^and  have  the  efforta  to  promote  edneatioitt 
been  confined  to  the  pomr.  At  Durham  the  bishop  and  den 
and  chapter  obtamed  an  Act  of  ParlianieDt  in  1(~ 
anth<niii&g  the  iaatitntMia  and 
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vhieh  wu  opeiwd  for  itadtnU  in  October  1633.  In  1837  a 
Toyai  charter  of  ineorporation  vn  obUtaed  by  which  the 
ftyle  and  title  of  'tho  Wuden,  Haiten,  ind  Scholan  of  the 
Onivernty  of  Dorhain '  wu  given  to  tne  Snititntion.  The 
diarter  gave  th«  power  of  cwerring  degFoee^  and  confirmed 
the  ruhte  and  pnvileges  anared  to  it  b^  Act  of  Parliament, 
nsoaUy  enjoyed  by  chartered  aDirerntiei.  The  bUhop  it 
appointed  visitor;  the  dean  of  Durham  it  constituted 
warden.  To  the  profeesorBhipo  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history  and  of  Greek  and  claasical  literature,  vhich  are  both 
'in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  canonriea  in  the  cathedral  are 
annexed.  The  professor  «[  maUiematics  and  astronomy,  the 
readers  in  law,  Hebrew,  history  and  polite  literature,  and 
natural  philosophy,  the  lecturer  of  cbemutiy  and  mineralogy, 
and  oiher  officers  of  the  nnivenity,  are  appointed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Of  University  Coliwe  the  warden  of  the 
nniversity  is  master.  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  instituted  in 
164^  ia  tor  divinity  students.  It  has  four  Uitort,  one  of 
whom  ia  principal,  a  censor,  and  a  idiaplais.  The  academical 
year  eooaisti  of  three  tenna  of  not  less  tlum  eight  weeks 
each,  which  are  called  lUchHlmaa,  Epiphany,  and  Easter 
Tmns.  The  tgt  of  adoiisdon  to  the  academical  coune  ia 
from  16  to  81 ;  and  tar  the  (HTinity  course,  beiween  SI  and 
SO  ;  bqrond  this  age  students  most  be  admitted  by  special 
leave.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  necessary  expenses  of 
students  should  bo  aa  moderate  as  ia  oonutent  with  comfort, 
and  any  approach  to  axtraTCgasee  ia  aadnlouly  guarded 
against 

In  1B64  an  Act  of  Parliament  extended  the  right  enjoyed 
by  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  practise  physic 
without  farther  examination,  lo  the  graduates  in  medicine  of 
the  University  of  London.  In  the  same  year  by  another  Act, 
a  eommusion  wss  appointed  to  drew  up  raiinlations  for  the 
improvement  of  Oxford  University,  and  m  1667  a  similar  one 
waM  passed  for  CambridM  Under  these  oommissions  many 
valoabla  improrementa  have  been  effected,  and  more  may  be 
0Dn6dMitly  expected.  Among  those  effected  are  the  bcaaking 
BP  of  the  ewse  acfaolarships  (especially  Uioee  of  Win- 
eheater  aohool^  snd  throwing  them  open  to  genwal  compe- 
tition ;  the  dispensation  with  tiie  tiding  of  a  number  of 
nnnecesssry  oaths ;  the  establishment  of  private  halls ;  and 
the  ^lishing  of  the  oath  on  matriculation  and  on  taking 
the  dfgree  of  BJi. ;  by  which  last  regulation  Disaenters  are 
admitUd  to  the  whole  advantues  of  a  nniversily  ednostion. 
In  Scotland  also  an  agitation  isDeing  made  for  aemeim|^T»> 
mcDt  in  the  uoivsrsities. 

SCHORL.  [ToDRMUJii.] 

SCHUMACHER,  HEINRICH  CHRISTIAN,  waa  bom 
on  September  3, 17S0,  at  Brsmstedt  in  Holstein.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  mathematical  proficiency  and 
his  predileetiMi  for  astrauMuy.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
ereated  professor^traordinsty  oi  astnmoiny  in  the  nniviTBty 
of  Copsnhagmi,  whence  he  wu  called  in  1818  to  he  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  returning  to  Copenhsgen  in 
1815  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  obaer> 
Tatory  there.  In  1817  he  was  employed  by  the  Danish 
sovemmeot  to  meaiore  the  dwrees  of  longitade  from  Copen- 
hagen to  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  and  thoes  of  latitude 
from  Skagen,  the  northern  cape  of  Jutland,  to  Lauenburg,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hanover;  afrerwards  eontioued  throogh 
Hanover  by  Oanss.  In  1621  he  received  from  the  Royal 
Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen  the  direetim  of  the  survey 
and  mapping  of  Holstein  ana  Lauenburg;  and  In  that  year 
tiie  king  caused  a  small  but  excellently  mmished  olwervatoiy 
to  be  built  for  him  at  Altona,  where  be  resided  till  his  death. 
In  18fi4,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  Board  of  Longitude,' 
ha  fixed  the  measure  of  diffnwwes  between  the  obesrvatories 
of  Oreenwieh  and  Altona,  for  which  porpoae  the  English 
admiralty  fumidied  a  steam-vessel,  |wovided  with  twenty- 
eight  English  and  eight  Danish  ehronometeii.  In  1630  he 
was  employed  in  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pen- 
dnlun,  vrfiieh  had  been  mside  the  baas  of  the  Danish  scale 
4^  measnrea.  In  1613  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
'  Astrcmomische  Nachrichten/  a  work  that  ia  atill  continued, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  commu- 
Bioation  of  opinions  and  facts  from  the  astronomers  of  all 
the  world,  and  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable  essays. 
From  1890  to  1889  he  published  hia  '  Afltnmomisebe  HUlfe- 
tafeln,'  a  good  example  of  a  carefully  catouhited  ei^emeria. 
In  18S6  in  conjunction  with  Beasel  he  nndertoiA  the  editing 
•f  the '  Aatronomisehen  Jshrbncha.'  He  was  a  diligent  and 
correct  observer ;  in  16fifi  he  announced  the  exaet  distances 
of  Venns,  Jupiter,  Mais,  and  BatBis  from  the  earth ;  and  the 


phenomena  onmeeted  with  EoekaTf  planet  Asbm  aWvaM 
moeh  hia  attention  in  the  latter  wt  of  hii  lifo.  He  die4 
at  Altou  on  December  86, 1660.  Behnmacbar  united  peat 
talents  with  much  modesty.  He  enjoyed  the  confidancaoiF  has 
aoreratgn,  which  he  repaid  by  his  diligent  aervicea,  and  he 
nniform^  treated  his  fellow  -  labonrera  with  the  grsatast 
courtesy,  and  imparted  his  asajatanca  with  anoetentatiaw 
liberality. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT,  a  compoasr  who  has  &  great 
reputation  in  Germany,  but  whose  worka  are  little  known  ia 
this  country.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1816,  and  spent 
a  retired  and  uneventful  life,  chiefly  at  Leipuif,  immervM  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  hia  art.  His  excessive  appliemiia 
disordered  hia  miod ;  and  when  he  di«d,  July  28,  IBM^  be 
had  been  several  yeara  the  iomata  of  a  Innatic  aaytniB.  fie 
married  Clara  Wieok,  the  most  celebrated  femalo  pianiat  af 
Uie  day,  who;  with  several  ohildren,  survives  him.  Bchnmann 
was  nndoubtedly  a  man  of  great  grains ;  but  ha  haa  injand 
hii  Tspatatun  vnth  hia  cmtsmpoiariea  hj  hia  aadeavoua  to 
found  a  mnsieal  aebool,  or  sect,  professing  to  diara^d  the 
aoth(mty  of  the  oldermaatoca,  and  toestaUish  a  new  tywm 
of  moaieal  compoaitira.  Aa  muxic  haa  always  been  in  a 
progressive  state,  poeterity  may  perhaps  do  him  juatiea  1^ 
adopting  his  innovations  of  atyie.  Hia  only  work  of  magm- 
tnde  which  has  been  publicly  performed  in  England  ia  &  can- 
tata, '  Paradiae  and  the  Peri,*  the  words  of  which  are  a,  tnns- 
latien  of  a  part  of  Moore's  poem.  It  was  produced  at  one  of 
Philhatmouic  Society's  cooeeru  in  1666,  when  the  prin- 
cipal part  waa  sung  by  Madame  Ooldschmidt  (Jenny  Luid); 
and,  though  our  critiea  were  at  varianoe  respecting  ita  meriu^ 
yst  it  waa  genmlliy  legaidtd  aaawoik  of  no  oxdina;^  powar 
and  beanty. 

6CHWANTHALER,  LUDWIO  MICHAEL,  ono  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  Qerman  sculptors,  waa  bom  at 
Munich  on  the  86th  of  August  160SL  For  some  goooratiMM 
hia  anceston  had  been  aralptors  in  the  Tyrol ;  his  fsthir, 
Fmna  Schwanthaler,  waa  settled  in  Munich,  when  he  m- 
quired  a  very  respectable  standing  aa  a  numomental  aralptar. 
Lndwig  received  a  good  olaaaical  and  general  edecation; 
and  being  intended  to  pnrsue  the  family  calling,  was  eai^ 
initiated  into  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  the  use 
of  the  chisel,  in  his  father's  studio.  At  the  Munich  Acaden^ 
of  the  Fine  Arts  he  was  retarded  with  coldness  if  not  di^ 
like  on  account  of  his  free  notions  in  art,  by  Von  Laogcr  the 
director,  who  ia  said  to  have  urged  his  friends  to  devote  bin 
to  some  other  profession.  The  death  of  his  fotbor  in  16S1, 
by  rendering  it  necemary  that  he  should  conduct  tbo  bounaaa 
for  the  msintraanoe  of  the  family,  fixed  bis  destiny  as  a 
acttlptor.  The  first  commission  which  opened  to  bin  a 
nrospeet  of  making  himself  known  waa  one  from  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph  in  1624,  to  dengn  a  centre  omamait  ia 
silver  for  the  tabl&  It  waa  to  he  M  very  lane  nae,  and  the 
figures  in  relief  each  aboat  six  inches  in  height,  wm  to 

Esent  the  prooessicm  of  the  gods  of  Olympus  to  the 
e  of  Jupiter,   So  much  as  was  executed  is  deecribed  at 
J  very  beautiful,  but  the  death  of        "'^'an  (Octobac 
1626^  prevented  its  completion. 

Schwanthaler  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
a  year,  deriving  great  oenefit  from  the  advice  and  friendship 
of^  Thorwaldsen.  He  carried  back  with  him  to  Mnnich  two 
elegant  bassi-rilievi  of  the  *  Birth  of  Venns '  and  '  Cupid  and 
P^che,*  and  through  the  influence  of  Cornelius  no  was 
employed  to  execute  two  extensive  Homeric  basvi-rilievi 
frieies  for  the  Glyptothek,  then  in  course  of  oonstmctits. 
Among  other  works  which  aboat  this  time  he  produced  wen 
a  atatue  of  Shakapere  for  the  theatre,  and  a  grand  basae- 
rilievo  frieoe,  extending  in  all  to  a  Imgih  of  100  feet,  of  tlM 
'  Apothoosia  of  BaoahuB '  for  the  dining-room  of  the  palacaaC 
Duke  Maximilian.  In  1888  ha  agidn  went  by  deaiva  ef 
Kins  Ludwig  to  Rome,  to  oom{^ete  Ranch^i  design  for  the 
aonth  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  aa  well  aa  to  execute  Tuioaa 
other  royal  commissions  for  the  new  palace. 

From  the  period  of  bis  return  in  1833  his  life  was  one  «f 
unceasing  activity.  The  admitted  head  of  the  sculptors  gf 
Mnnich,  the  professor  of  sculpture  (from  193fi)  in  the 
Academy  there,  and  the  fovonrite  of  the  art-loving  King 
Ludwig,  whose  constant  guide  and  aasiBtant  bo  waa  ia 
plauning  and  working-out  the  sculpturesque  decorations  of 
his  vast  architectunJ  undertakings,  Schwanthaler  prodnoW 
in  rapid  aueoeaaion  an  aatonishing  number  of  werka  of 
unusual  masnitude  and  srandeur,  and  was  the  centre  sfa 
crowd  of  able  and  devotea  scholars  and  assistsnls.  During 
the  fow  remaining  yoai^,^^^,^^f9^i;|^he«lib,hs 
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executed  »  sneceoion  of  great  works,  mch  u  wmU  wem 
more  than  onoTigh  to  faav*  tasked  tlie  enervy  and  indutiv  of 
the  most  indefatigable  and  laborious  workman  whose  aays 
had  been  extended  to  the  longest  span^  and  who  had  been 
blesaed  with  the  inoet  lobost  health. 

We  can  name  bnt  4ibm  of  his  mm  proaineiit  woriu. 
The  eontham  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  at  Batishon,  filled 
with  a  design  intmded  to  t3rpify  the  liberation  of  Germany 
from  the  French,  wai  only  in  part  by  him ;  but  the  design  in 
the  northern  pediment,  a  later  work,  was  wholly  by  himself, 
and  was  of  a  mach  higher  order  of  merit   It  is  called  the 
*  Hermann-Schlacht,'  or  *  Battle  of  Armtnins,'  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  renderinn  of  old  Tectonic  story  which  has  ever 
been  realised  by  the  scnlptor's  chisel.   He  also  exeonted 
some  of  the  atataea  in  me  Walhalla,  and  the  fourteen 
caryatides  representing  the  Walkyren  of  the  Teutonic  mytho- 
logy.   For  Lodwig'a  New  Palace  (Neae  KQnigsbaa),  Schwan- 
thaler  not  only  executed  sererai  friezes  and  atataea,  bnt 
made  the  cartoons  for  numerons  pictures  which  were  painted 
in  encaostic  b^  Hiltensperger,  Streidel,  and  others.  Among 
these  are  a  senee  ef  twenty-four  compt^tions  from  iEschylns, 
twenty-one  firom  8otdiocw^tmnty-s«Ten  from  Axistophanei, 
a  series  tnm  tlie  tales  u  the  Anonants,  another  Cram  the 
'  Works  and  Daya  *  and  the  <  Shield  of  Heicnles*  of  Heaiod. 
His  most  famons  jnece  of  senlptare  here  is  howerer  the 
'  Hyth  of  Aphrodite,'  hat  the  story  of  Venos  was  never  more 
eolaly  told.   For  theFest-Saalbaa  ht  designed  the  two  lions, 
and  the  eight  flgares  r^resentingthe  eight  circles  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  entaljlature  ;  the  frieze  in  relief  of  the  '  Crasade  of 
BarbaroBss '  ('  Der  Krenzzog  des  Kaisers  Friedrich  Bar- 
harossap,  placed  above  the  paintinga  by  Schnorr  [Schnorb, 
Julius  von  KAROisrsLD,  S.  2],  one  of  his  best  works ;  the 
bassi-rilievi  of  Greek  Dancera  in  the  Bail-Room ;  and  the 
twelve  colossal  gilt  bronze  statnes  of  the  princes  of  the  Hoose 
of  Wlttelsbach,  in  the  Throne-Room,  &c.   For  the  fa^de 
the  Pinakotbek  he  executed  statues  of  twenty-five  of  the 
grwtest,  painters.   For  the  pediment  of  the  New  Art-Exhi- 
bition tiallsry  (Nene  Kunstanstellungs-Oebsiide)  he  executed 
a  representation  of  the  Arts  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Bavaria.  For  th»  magnificent  Ludwigs  Kirche 
he  modelled  statues  of  Christ  m  the  four  Evangelists, 
which  are  placed  in  a  row  of  niches  over  the  porch,  and  for 
the  ends  of  the  gable  two  colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Panl.    There  are  also  by  him  in  Munich  stataes,  some  of 
them  of  colossal  size,  and  most  of  them  in  bronze,  of  Count 
TiUv,  Field-Marshal  Prince  Wrede,  Kreitmayer,  the  author 
of  tlie  Bavarian  code,  and  one  or  two  others.   Bnt  the  chief 
work  with  which  he  adorned  his  native  city  was  his  immense 
atatoe  of  Bavaria,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian 
Hall  of  Fame  (Bairische  RnhmenboUe).   Bavaria  ia  repre* 
sented  as  a  maiden  crowned  with  the  oak-){arland ;  one  hand 
is  stretched  out,  and  holds  a  laurel  Qrown»  the  reward  of 
merit ;  the  other  presses  a  sword  against  her  bosom,  to 
defend  her  independence ;  by  her  side  reclines  a  lion.  The 
group,  which  is  of  bronze,  exceeds  in  magnitude  any  other 
modem  work.   The  figure  of  Bsraria  is  ntbout  60  feet  higli, 
that  of  the  lion  is  nearly  30  feet;  the  pedestal  is  88  feat 
Ush :  a  stiTrcaie  inside  leads  np  to  the  head  of  Bavaria, 
which  ia  large  enough  to  contain  several  persons.   This  vast- 
work  was  commencsd  in  1844,  but  neither  the  sculptor  nor 
the  founder  of  this  unparalleled  work  [&tiouiatbb,  Johamm 
Baptist,  S.  1],  lived  to  see  it  placed  on  its  pedestal-   It  was 
inaugurated  with  great  ceremony,  October  9, 18fi0.  Remark- 
able  as  this  work  is  for  its  size,  it  ia  equally  so  for  its 
grandeur.   It  was  the  crowning  work  of  Sdiwanthakr'a  life, 
and  as  long  as  it  fflidures  it  will  be  the  most  impressive 
monnment  to  his  genius.   The  Buhmershalle  however  con- 
tains other  croofs  of  his  versatile  imagination.    In  the 
tympana  at  toe  end  of  the  wings  of.  the  building  are  four 
recumbent  figures  by  him,  rsprnenliog  the  four  nationid 
divisiou  of  the  kingdom,  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Swabia, 
and  Frsneonia  j  and  the  frieze  contains  98  metopes,  aU  of 
then  designed  by  himi  44  ctmtaining  figures  ot  Victory, 
and  the  remainiaf  48  the  wta  end  oeeupatiwia  of  dnliaed 
life. 

Among  important  public  works  which  he  dssignsd  for 
other  places  may  be  mentioned,  his  stand  fountain  in  the 
Nflumsrkt,  Vieuns*  around  the  basin  <u  which  he  has  placed 
figures  typifying  the  Enns,  Ips,  Trauo,  and  March,  the  four 
priacip^  rivers  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  pooriog  their 
waUirs  into  the  Danube,  which  u  represenied  by  a  colossal 
^ore  in  the  eentra  {  another  and  finer  foaotain  in  the 
Fieiung,  Vienna,  ia  which  are  five  beautifully  dwigned 


braiiM  flnrei  of  Avsiria  with  her  ftmr  pMfc  itftn,  the 

Duinhe,  Vistnla,  Elbe,  and  Po ;  the  monoment  of  Carl 
Friedrich,  grand-duke  of  Baden,  with  its  four  allagorical 
figures,  at  Carlsmhe ;  monumental  statuse  of  Ae  Empenv 
Rudolf  von  Hababurv  at  S|nre,  King  Charles  John  of  Sweden, 
the  Orand'Duke  Ludwig  at  Dannstadt,  Monrt  at  Salsbun, 
Ofithe  at  Frankftirt,  Jean  Pnnl  Bichter  at  Bainnth,  ana 
many  more,  <me  ef  the  more  remtlkahle  being  a  saiiss  cl 
twenty  statues  at  emiiMnt  Bohemians  for  a  national  monu- 
ment at  Liboreh,  sear  Prague,  whidi  however  he  kit  na- 
finisbed.  Among  the  works  executed  for  private  patrom 
we  can  only  name  his  statnea  of  Venus,  Apollo,  Cupid.  Diana, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan,  various  nymphs,  and  tne  Uke, 
from  the  Oiecian  mythology ;  statues  and  atatuettes  of 
knights  and  old  Teutonic  heroes ;  and  a  vast  nnmber  of 
sepulchral  and  portrait  statues,  busts,  and  medallions,  whidi 
are  to  be  foqnd  not  merely  in  the  princely  calleries  and 
churches  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  but  scattered  tfaronghost 
Germany,  and  occasionally  in  England. 

Lndwig  Schwantfaaler  died—his  feeble  fhune,  it  is  said, 
literally  worn  out  by  his  unceasing  l^ur— on  the  17th  of 
November,  1848,  haYin|imlya law  months  before  completed 
his  fint^-eixth  year*  The  above  veir  incomplete  enume- 
ration <tf  his  works  will  more  than  suBce  to  afiow  the  won- 
derful  ener^  and  indnstiy  of  the  man  ;  bnt  it  is  neeessaiy 
to  Msmine  the  werks  themselves  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  varions  and  ^iparently  inexhanstible  genius.  It  will  not 
of  course  be  supposed  however  that  he  accomplished  the 
impossible  task  of  carving  all  these  works  with  bis  own 
chisel.  From  the  establishment  of  his  studio  at  Munich  he 
had  about  him  a  large  body  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have 
since  come  to  be  among  the  more  eminent  of  living  German 
sculptorsi  and  to  tbem  was  in  most  instances  entniated  the 
dutv  of  carrjing  out  the  designs  of  the  master.  But  Schwan- 
thaler  himsuf  was  a  rapid,  of  tea  an  impatient  designer,  and 
hence,  the  imperfect  design  being  left  to  be  completed  by 
insufflnenUy  experienced  asnstants.  it  not  seldom  happAns  in 
his  leu  important  works  that  there  is  an  absence  of  finish,  an 
appsarance  of  carelessness  even,  which  is  disappointing  to  tiif 
spectator  and  injnrioos  to  the  reimtation  of  the  senlptoi: 
Schwanthaler^  strength  is  seen  in  nis  realisation  of  old  Teu- 
tonic &ble  and  history,  like  his  Hermann-Schlacht,  or  those 
types  of  German  ideas,  such  as  he  has  so  grandly  preaented 
in  his  *  Bavaria.'  Among  the  Grecian  deities  he  falls  into 
the  old  oonventionalisma,  or  Germanises  the  Hellenic 
thought 

By  his  win  Schwanthaler  bequeathed  to  the  Munich  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arts  his  studio,  with  models  of  all  Uie 
{nineipal  works  executed  by  him.  The  studio  stands  oppo- 
nte  to  the  honsa  in  which  he  died,  in  the  street  named  ia 
honour  of  him,  the  Schwantbaleratrasse,  and  in  it  is  carefully 
preserved  the  extensive  collection  of  his  works.  It  ia  open 
daily  to  the  public,  and  is  one  of  the  mraat  art-sighia  of  the 
German  metropolis  cl  art  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
contains  casts  of  the  head  of  the  colossal  'Bavaria,'  the 
'  Shield  of  Hetooles/  and  several  other  ef  Sehvantbaler'a 
productions, 

SCIENCE  AND  ART,  t)EPARTMENT  OF.  This 
department  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
owes  its  oriwi  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Commisuoners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 
After  urging  the  necessity  of  the  industrial  classes  of  t^ 
coontty  receiving  more  systematic  instruction  in  science  and 
art  in  order  to  enable  Uiem  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence 
in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  the  Commissioners  im- 
pressed on  the  government  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from,  bringing  the  various  institutions  connected  with 
science  and  art  that  were  supported  by  the  public  funds, 
into  close  connection  with  each  other,  instead  of  their  re* 
malning  under  different  departments  of  Um  government. 
The  government  toek  a  favonrable  ^w  of  the  snggastioa; 
and  as  a  partof  the  "  oemioehensiTo  sbheme  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arta  and  of  pneiieal  science,'*  sunouoced 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1862-53,  the 
Lords  of  the  Treamry,  ia  Man£  18fi3,  gave  their  formal  concur- 
reuce  to  the  propoaed  arrangemeot  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
"  unite  in  one  densrtment,  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the 
Departments  of  Practical  Art  and  Science,  the  kindred  and 
analogous  inaiittttiuna  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines  and 
Science,  the  Maseum  of  Practical  Gaolugy,  the  Geological  6ap> 
vey,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Induatiy,  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  all  of  which  are  in  part  supported  by  Parliamentary 
gouts  i  "  and,  the  Treaeuiy  mm^mf9^^^m^^9^ilg^ 
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giyen  diraotioM  that  the  ertimitw  for  all  these  inititntiotui 
■ball  b«  broaght  tt^ther  under  the  general  head  of  '  Board 
of  Trade  BeiMrtmeDt  of  Scieoce  an  d  Art/  "  The  immediate 
poipoee  of  this  amalgamation,  it  was  declared,  waa  to  brmg 
the  whole  of  theae  inatitations  under  one  common  snperin- 
tendoKe,  to  establiih  a  central  metropolitan  school  of  prac- 
tical wienee  as  well  aa  of  ar^  and  to  encoarage  and  extend 
the  formation  of  minor  local  institotioni  which  should  be  in 
oAnnection  with,  and  aai^sted  by,  the  central  iDBtitutioiu,  but 
as  far  as  possible  self-Bopportiiig  and  under  the  nuuugement 
of  the  local  authorities. 

Ai  was  said  above,  the  institotions  thus  brought  tqnther 
nnder  one  department,  were  all  iu  part  supported  by  Farliar 
mentaiy  granti.  The  anmi  voted  for  each  in  the  year  previoiu 
to  the  amalgamation  were :  Qoverament  Sehtm  of  Minn 
and  Science,  800/. ;  Mateum  of  Practical  Oeolt^,  6272/. ; 
OeolMical  Survey,  6500/. ;  Museum  of  Irish  lodostry,  ; 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  6340/. ;  Department  of  Practical  Art, 
including  the  provincial  Schools  of  Design,  17,9S0/. ;  in  all 
39,181/.;  bat  the  sum  actually  granted  was  41,686/L,  addi- 
tions having  been  sanctioned  of  IfiO^  to  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  SS66/.  to  the  Department  of  Practical  Art, 

Of  these  institutions  the  character  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  Government  School  of  Mines  and  of  Science  applied  to 
the  Arts  was  founded  in  1851,  in  consequence  of  memorials 
addressed  to  government  by  the  minug  districta  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  it  was  shown  uiat  the  schools  for 
the  instrucuon  of  Denons  engaged  in  mining  punaita  by 
varioua  Cmtinentaf  govenimenta  had  mnch  incmaed  tlie 
economy,  efficiency,  and  safetv  of  mining  opaiations  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  had  oeen  establishM,  and  that  the 
want  of  similar  schools  had  long  been  felt  in  the  mining 
districts  of  this  kingdom.  The  Government  School  of  Mines 
was  accordingly  opened  in  connection  with  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geolc^  in  1861.  It  is  now  mer^  in  the  Metro- 
politan School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  Uie  Arts, 
which  forma  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  department 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Moseum  of  Practical 
Geology  were  stated  under  the  head  Musiuk  of  Economc 
Geoiaot,  S,  1  (vol.  ii.  p. 340),  and  it  will  be  enough  to  add  here, 
that  it  was  in  1650  removed  to  the  building  erected  for  its 
reception  in  Jennyn  8treet,St.  James's — no  w  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Matroptditan  School  of  Science.  Ever  since  the  esta^ 
bliahment  of  the  Mnsenm,  t  be  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kngdom  has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  it,  and  thoa 
extsnsive  collections  have  been  fmned,  and  an  continually 
aunDeDting,  illustrative  of  the  atructnre  (rf  the  British 
Islands,  and  of  the  applications  of  geology  to  the  nsefnl  pur- 
JKMSB  of  life.  The  geological  survey  has  been  proceeding 
aimultaQeoualy  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
Eoftland  and  Ireland  has  advanced  far  towards  completion. 
Iu  Scotland  it  has,  however,  made  but  little  pn^ress  owing 
to  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland  having  been 
only  recently  issaed. 

'i  0  these  metropolitan  scientific  institutions  we  may  add 
the  Royal  College  of  Chemistiy,  founded  in  1846,  it  having 
baan,  in  1863,  ttanafened  to  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 

The  Department  of  Plvctieal  Art  waa  a  development,  <v 
tatber  recomititution  of  the  central  Sdioola  of  Designs  of 
which  u  full  account  is  given  nnder  Disioif,  Sohooi.  or,  S.  1 
(vol.  i.  473).  The  Department  of  Practical  Art  was  created 
but  a  short  time  before  its  amalgamation  with  the  other 
institotions  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  before 
it  had  come  into  full  operation  as  a  separate  institution. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  tJie  Improvement  of  Hus- 
bandry, ManufactureB,  and  other  nsefol  Arts  and  Sciencea, 
was  founded  in  1731,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1749.  It  possesses  a  valuable  mnieum  of^ natural  history ; 
an  agricultural  museum ;  an  excellent  library ;  a  museum  of 
seulpime.  casts,  &c  From  iU  establishment,  we  believe, 
it  has  had  ita  acSunls  of  nunting,  sculpture,  and  the  fine 
aita,  from  which  many  of  the  beat  native  artista  have  pro- 
eeaded.  It  bu  alio  a  good  ehemieal  labontoiy ;  and  a  con- 
venient theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures.  The  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin  belong  to  the  Sociefy,  and  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardeno,  Phoenix  Park,  are  in  connection  with  it.  Though 
am&lg-iniaied  with  the  De^wrtment  of  Science  and  Art,  the 
Society  is  conducted  wholly  bv  its  own  council,  the  duties  of 
the  department  beins  confined  to  supervision  and  soggestion. 

The  MuBenn  of  Iriah  Industry  waa  eatabliahedby  the 
Ooranmoit  in  1846,  and  plaoed  nnder  the  dixaetiott  of  Sir 


Robert  Kane,  ao  hmonmUy  totingnidwd  for  invast^atioai 

in  coDueclion  with  the  industrial  ponutta  of  Ireland.  In 
object,  the  Museum  of  Irish  ludnatry  reaemblea  pretty 
closely  the  London  Museum  of  Practical  Geolooy,  bnt  take* 
a  somewhat  wider  and  more  diversified  range.  It  has  a  e'aff 
of  professors  who  lecture  in  the  theatie  of  the  Royal  Dahlia 
Society,  the  professors  sioce  the  union  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  being  common  to  the  two  insiiimionL 
The  system  of  lectures,  which  has  some  peeuliaritiea,  it  aa 
oxtenaion  of  that  previootdy  adopted  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  Short  couraes  are  ^veu  during  the  da^,  chiefly  to 
the  upper  clasaea;  and  (Aher  couisea  are  given  in  the  aven- 
inga  chiefly  to  the  sons  and  asaiKtaata  of  peraons  engaged  in 
trade,  and  to  artisans.  Examinations  take  place  at  the  and 
of  every  courxe,  when  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  more  soc- 
.cesafnl  atodenta,  and  a  general  compeUtive  {examiostion  is 
held  at  the  end  of  eveir  year.  In  aaditi<m  to  thia,  lectoien 
on  science  era  aant  to  tne  provincial  towns,  and  local  exani- 
nations  take  place  at  atated  peiioda  in  eonnaetion  with  thaic 
instruction. 

The  institutions  which  wwe  united  to  form  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  all  be- 
longed to  England  and  Ireland.  But  in  1854.  the  neceawiy 
steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Hnaenm  of 
Inauiitry  for  Scotland,  similar  to  those  of  London  and  Dahlia. 
A  aite  was  purchased  bv  the  government  near  the  Univeraty 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  building  ;  and  the  museum  beloogiBg 
to  the  town-conndl,  and  the  valuable  collection  of  models, 
minwala,  Ac,  of  tas  Highland  Society,  waa  tnna&md  to 
the  Crown,  and  thni  an  excellent  baais  vaa  (Stained  for  tbs 
ptopoeed  museum.  These  collectiona  are  at  present  odii- 
oited  iu  the  Univaruty,  and  leetnrea  are  giveu  in  eonneetiai 
vrith  them  by  «»npetent  professors. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  originally  cmisti- 
tuted  a  section  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  in  Febmaty 
1866  it  was,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education.  Of  that  Comnuttee 
it  now  forms  a  distinct  divinon  :  its  functions  having  refa- 
ence  to  the  secondary  instruction  of  all  classes  of  the  con- 
monity  in  those principlesof  art  and  science  which  condnceto 
the  induDtrial  interests  of  the  country,  while  the  functions  of 
the  other  division  of  the  Committee  of  Education  refer  to  the 
primaiy  instruction  of  the  young ;  the  two  diviaiona  baaf 
kept  en^rel;^  unconnected.  The  Diriment  itaeif  couMla 
uf  two  aectiona— a  SdumI  of  Bdenee,  with  ita  oonneetad 
museuma  and  affiliated  invtitutions,  having  its  hend-qnartoEB 
at  Jennyn  Street,  and  a  School  of  Art,  with  its  variona  cot 
lections  and  associated  tichools,  having  ita  head-quarten  at 
South  Kensington,  where  also  are  the  offices  of  the  D^wit- 
ment.  The  sum  voted  for  the  Department  of  Science  sad 
Art  in  1867  was  73,866/.,  beirtg  an  increase  of  9180/.  om 
the  previona  year,  and  32,269/.  more  than  the  vote  f<v  the 
several  institutions  prior  to  their  consolidation. 

It  remains  to  notice  shortly  the  present  position  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Department.  Ine  Metropolitan  School 
of  Science,  awlied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts,  has,  in  the 
words  of  the  official  pro8i>ectus,  "  for  its  chief  object  and  dis- 
tinctive character  (to  which  everything  else  is  aubsidiaiy^ 
to give  a  praotical  direeti(m  to  the  course  of  setentifie  study. 
And  the  couie  of  inatmctiMi  which  is  imparted  to  the  tfa- 
dent,  while  it  does  not  profna  to  qnali^  bin  to  undnt^ 
the  weetion  of  mining  or  other  teebnieal  operations,  is 
intended,  in  combination  with  fiitnre  tnining,  to  "renidai 
him  in  the  highest  degree  competent,  not  only  to  engage  in 
any  special  branch  of  industry,  bat  to  |fltimote  ita  rartber 
development"  The  institution  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  director,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  the  eminent  geologist, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Sir  H,  T.  de  la  Beche,  and  the 
instruction  is  given  by  professors  of  Chemiatir,  Natural  His- 
tory  applied  to  geology,  Fh^cal  Science,  Applied  Mecha- 
nics and  Mecbimical  Drawing,  Metallur^.  Geology,  and 
Mining  and  Mineralogy,  each  men  of  the  higneat  atanoing  ia 
their  reapective  departmenta.  The  mode  <tf  instruction  ii 
by  lectures,  by  written  and  onl  cxaminatkns,  by  pracdesi 
teaching  in  the  labontoriea  and  drawug  office,  and  by  field 
aurv^ing  and  geological  and  natural  history  excnititma.  Thi 
field  of  study  is  aeparated  into— a  general  division,  for  thois 
who  desire  a genenu  knowledge  of  science ;  a  mining  and  metal- 
la  rgical  division ;  a  tedmicJ  division  for  those  who  prowae' 
to  engage  in  arts  or  manufactures  depending  chiefly  atbv 
on  chemical  or  on  mechanical  principles.  each  d  tluss 
diviatMU  the  coarse  <tf  study  extradaoro  two  yean,  of  thm 
terrna  in  each.  Stndenta  nmst be  atSeaat  laymam  of 
Digitized  by^OOQlc 
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«t  tAoMm.  Scmnl  aSdlntiaii  hm  been  finmded,  to  be 
competed  for  by  matriculated  itodentB.  The  lectares  are 
men  to  oceamonal  or  non-matiienlated  itndents,  on  payment 
u  a  Mmewbat  higher  fee;  andnwcialahort  covnee  of  evening 
lectnrei,  at  an  eztiemelr  low  fee,  aie  giren  every  usuon  to 
working  men  onl^,  and  are  attended  always  by  ai  large  a 
Bomber  (60(^  of  diligent  stadents  of  that  claw  aa  the  theatre 
will  aoeonmiodate. 

The  Metropolitan  School  of  Science  enjt^  rare  advantages 
from  the  ready  aocese  which  the  atndents  have  to  the  trea- 
inreB  accnmolated  in  the  Mosemn  at  Jermyn  Street.  These, 
as  was  said  above,  consist  of  the  extensive  and  admirably 
arranged  collections  formed  during  the  progreas  of  the  Oeo- 
logical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  "  illnBtrative  of  the 
stmetnte  of  the  British  islands,  and  of  the  applications  of 
nokgy  to  the  nsefdl  inirpoeea  of  life,"  uubr  the  able 
directon  and  inde&tigable  staff  oS  tiie  Survey.  To  these 
lum  been  added  a  nnmerona  seleotion  of  modlels  of  mines, 
ndning  tools,  and  working  models  of  mining  maeluneiy ;  and 
of  tools,  and  models,  and  spedmem  of  madiineiy  for  graeral 
pnrposes.  The  Hnsenm  is  open  grataitonsly  to  tlie  poblic 
dnnng  five  days  of  the  wedc 

The  maps  and  sections  the  Geological  Survey,  and  a 
large  collection  of  plans  and  sections  of  mines,  &c,  belonging 
to  the  Mining  Secord  Office,  are  deposited  in  the  bnildii^  in 
Jeimyn  Street.  The  chemical  laboratories  are  those  of  the 
Roysl  College  of  Chemistry  in  Oxford  Street,  which,  as 
already  mentioned^  becune  in  1854  the  property  of  the 
Qovemment. 

In  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science, 
^tedal  Scho<^of  Science  have  been  established  sbce  1863  in 
sftvenl  d  the  lane  mannfectnring,  mining,  and  pottery  towns. 
These  schoolB — (5  which  there  are,  we  bel  ieve,  nine  in  opera- 
tion— in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  go- 
verament  on  the  fonnation  of  the  Department  of  Saence  and 
Art,  are  in  a  great  measnre  self-sopporting,  the  Department 
exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control,  and,  in  retam, 
affording  a  limited  pecnniuy  aid  to  certified  masters  of  the 
schools.  According  to  Dr.  Flayfeir,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Science  Schools,  and  Scientific  Keferee  of  the  Department, 
^  some,  in  feet  all,  of  these  schools  are  snccessfnl  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  working  classes  to  support  them ;  bnt  even 
those  most  nnmeronsly  attended  and  increasing  in  numbers, 
naming  the  risk  of  abandonment  at  any  time,  because,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  expenses  are  ^p^ter  than  the 
receipts."  Dr.  Pisyfair  is,  in  snort,  of  opinion,  from  his  ex- 
perience as  inspector  of  these  schools,  that  the  "  nrstem  of  self- 
■apport  is  not  adapted  to  secondaiy  schools  of  scaenee,  having 
muy  meoiutitnen<7  of  working  cluses  to  snpport  them." 

Bnt  another  class  of  schools  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department,  which  i^ipean  to  have  been  on  the 
wiiole  more  snecessfal.  These  are  otlled  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion Schools,  and  are  intended  to  afford  instruction  to  officers 
of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the  snlnects  of  their  examination 
for  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  similar  instruction 
to  youth  about  to  enter  on  a  seafaring  Ufe.  Besides  three  in 
London,  Trade  and  Navigation  Schools  have  been  opened  in 
nine  of  the  principal  ontports,  and  could  be  readily  estab- 
lislied  in  other  shipping  towns  if  the  Department  could  train 
mastorB  fest  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  One  of  these 
■cbools  had  "its  present  locality,"  when  Dr.  Flayfeir  wrote, 
**  somewhere  in  the  ocean  between  England  and  India ; " 
Ur.  Oreen,  of  Popkr,  having  fitted  out  one  of  lua  fineat 
Alps  as  a  School  of  Navigation,  canying  a  number  of  mid- 
ihipinat  under  one  of  oar  [the  Departmental  roasters,  who  is 
bound  idso  to  instmet  the  common  sailors  m  the  principles 
of  navigation."  An  example  which  might  be  well  followed 
in  our  naval  as  well  as  mercantile  marine. 

The  Art  Schools  are  of  older  date  than  the  Schools  of 
iScience,  and,  appealing  to  a  wider  circle,  have  almost  neees- 
Bsrily  made  greater  numerical  progress.  The  Art  branch  of 
the  Department  has,  as  we  have  a&eady  said,  ite  head-qnar- 
ters  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  estate  purchased  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  [Exhibition  of  1861, 
£f.  2},  and  is  s  development  or  reorganisation  of  the  old 
Schools  of  Design,  whose  history  and  constitotion  are  given 
elsewhere.  [Schools  or  Dision,  S.  1].  As  at  present  or- 
ganised, the  special  objecto  of  the  Art  section  of  the  D^ort- 
ment  are,  in  Uie  words  ni  ihe  official  programme—"  1.  To 
train  male  uid  female  teachers  to  give  instmction  in  Art,  to 
certify  them  when  qualified,  and  to  make  them  annual  fixed 
pflyments,VBiying  according  to  their  acqnirementa.  %.  To  aid 
and  asust  CnnmiUees  in  the  provinces  desiRnu  of  estabUsbing 


Schools  of  Art.  3.  To  hold  public  inspections  and  examina- 
tion8,andto  awardmedals  and  prizesto  Ute  most  deserving  can- 
didates. 4.  To  collect  together  works  of  art,  picture!^  dec., 
in  the  central  Mnseam,  and  books  and  engravings  in  the 
central  lAhnxv-  0.  To  rircnlato  among  the  SchoiHs  oS  Art 
objects  from  the  Mosenm,  and  books  and  engravings  from  the 
Library." 

The  buildings  at  SonUi  Kensington  include  the  offices  of 
the  Department,  the  Training  School  for  Mssters  and  Sfi^ 
tresses,  the  Normal  Central  School  of  Art,  the  Art  Ubnry, 
and  the  various  Art  collections. 

*'  The  Training  School  has  for  its  specid  object  the  edu- 
cation-of  Art-teachers,  male  and  female,  but  it  also  aids  in 
sapplying  certificated  Art-masters  or  mistresses  to  teach 
drawing  to  schools  in  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
Conneil  on  Edneation.  The  course  of  studies  embraces, 
beridea  all  the  or^naiy  branches  of  Art-Education,  instruc- 
tion in  varions  direct  applications  of  Art-power  to  mechap 
nic^  and  mannfecturing  mdostiy.  It  oomprehends  the  fol- 
lowing snbjects : — Free-hand,  architectoral,  and  medianieal, 
drawing ;  practical  geometiy  and  perspective ;  painting  in  oiL 
tempera,  and  water-coloors ;  and  modelling,  moulding,  and 
casting.  These  classes  inclnde  architectnnu  and  other  orna- 
ments, flowen^  landscape,  objecte  of  still-life,  &c.,  the 
figure  from  the  antique  and  the  life,  and  the  study 
of  anatomy  as  applicable  to  Art ;  and  some  technical  studies, 
such  as  enamel  painting,  and 'drawing  and  engraving  on  wood. 
The  students  uve  fhU  access  to  the  Museum  and  Library, 
either  for  cmsultation  or  copying,  as  well  as  to  all  the  pnblie 
lectures  of  the  Draartment.  Special  classes  are  arranged  in 
(adex  to  qualify  sdHmlmastera  and  schoolmistresses  of  paro- 
chial and  other  adwols  to  teadielanentaiy  drawing  as  a  part 
^  SBnaral  edneation." 

The  eolleetiau  brought  together  at  Sooth  Kouington  are 
already  ot  nest  value  and  interest,  and  Hbtv  are  n^dly  in- 
creasing. The  Museum  of  Omasuntal  Art  has  been  fermed 
entirely  by  the  Department.  It  was  commenced  in  186S,  when 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  Mailborough  House  was  appropriated  to 
itsrec^tion.  ItwasremovedtothenewbuiIdings,SoutfaKen- 
singtMi,  in  Vtibraaij,  1857.  It  embraces  the  entire  circle  of 
ornamental  art,  and  already  includes  the  richest  collection  in 
existence  of  majolica  and  other  examples  of  ancient,  as  well 
as  many  most  admirable  specimens  of  modem,  ceramic  ware ; 
a  fine  collection  of  old  femiture  of  an  artistie  character ; 
watehes,  jewellery,  and  enamels;  stained  glass  windows; 
casts,  e^iravii^  and  photogrsphs  of  fine  specimens  of  orna- 
mental art  from  the  Imperial  (^illections  of  France  and  else- 
^mes  casta  of  daineal,  mediaval,  ai^  roiaiasanoe  ardbi- 
tectoial  ornaments,  Ac.  There  are  also  deposited  in  the 
Mosenm  buildings  rich  tiade  collections ;  a  collection  of 
animal  prodQctions ;  edneational  collections ;  models  of  pa- 
tented mventions  ^deposited  here  by  the  Commisuonen  of 
Patents) ;  a  collection  of  original  stetues  and  casts  by  ^tidi 
artists,  lent  for  a  stated  perim  by  the  sculptors  or  owners  of 
the  works,  &c.  The  very  fine  galleiy  of  Britiidt  Art,  con- 
taining no  less  than  S34  oil  paintings,  and  a  consideiable 
nnmber  of  sketehes,  by  eminent  living,  or  recently  deceased. 
British  painters — the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  to 
the  nation — is  also,  by  his  desire,  deposited  in  a  bnilding 
erected  for  it,  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  Museum  \  it 
having  been  "  ^ven  for  the  porpoee,  as  the  primary  object, 
of  being  used  for  reference  and  instruction  u  the  Sdiools 
establiuad  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Seieneo 
and  Art."  All  these  coUeetitms  ate  open  free  to  the  public  on 
three  days  of  the  week ;  on  the  other  three  days  (being 
'  students '  days  *)  the  public  are  admitted  on  pajrment  of  6d. 
each  person.  The  collections  are  also  opened  to  the  public 
free  on  two  evenings  of  the  week— an  innovation  wfaidi  has 
proved  exceedingly  popular.  To  the  Art  Library— a  very 
excellent  one — ^uongh  formed  primarily  for  the  studente, 
any  person  is  admitted  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee,  which 
affiirds  access  for  a  week.  Evening  lectures  to  wotking  men 
are  also  occasionally  delivered  in  the  Museum. 

In  connection  with  the  Central  School  of  Art  there  are 
seven  Metrop(dilan  District  Stdiools,  and  one  school  for  female 
students  onfy.  The  provincial  Schools  itf  Art  bave  increased 
greaUy  in  number  since  the  formation  of  the  Department. 
These  schools  are,  like  the  Schools  of  Science,  in  the  main 
self-supporting,  bnt  the  Department  asnsts  in  paying  the 
certifira  teachers,  and  in  various  ways  aids  in  providing  the 
school  materials,  and  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  iuHtitation. 
They  are  now  in  all  sixty-nine  in  number ;  and  at  the  last 
xetnin  they  were  tiie  means  of  sfibrdi^g^i^^v^)|i^B 
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dmring  and  puatins  to  nptnurcU  of  36,000  itodent*— bat 
tliii  nomber  *'  inclaaeB  chudreD  in  poor  sdiotJi  aader  in- 
stniction  in  drawing,"  who  can  hardly  in  fiumeu  be  ranked 
as  Art-vtudenti.  The  Dc^artmenL  in  fact,  now.  bandet  the 
trainingwbichitaffiardsin  its  central  and  metropolitan  Bchoola, 
and  the  Special  PioTincial  Schools  of  Art  in  connection  with 
it,  proffers  the  services  of  a  certified  teacher  in  drawing  to 
any  sdtool  or  schools,  fainiahing  an  a^nnata  of  600  onil- 
dren  for  initmction  in  drawing;  and  it  mrtber  offers  the 
ud  to  snch  schools  of  examinations  and  piizes,  at  stated 
periods.  It  is  intended  also,  as  soon  as  arranmmmta  can  be 
made,  fnrthet  to  extend  the  aid  of  the  central  institntion  to 
local  schools  and  provincial  towns,  by  sending  anjr  object  or 
dass  of  objects  contained  in  Hw  Mnseun  for  exhilntioa  and 
stodr  DDon  application  from  the  local  authoritias. 

SCIBE  FACIAS.  A  simpler,  less  ezpensiTe,  and  less 
dilatoiy  method  of  proceeding  than  that  tcire  jaeioMf  has 
been  provided  1^  tne  Common  Law  Procednxe  Acts,  180S 
and  16S3.  The  former  statate  has  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tended  the  period  daring  which  execation  may  iasae,  from  a 
year  and  a  oav  to  six  years.  In  case  of  a  change  by  death, 
maxiia^,  bankraptcy,  or  otherwiae,  in  one  of  the  pwties  ift 
an  actum,  the  representative  of  that  party  may  enter  a 
iDggeition  of  the  &ct,  and  pat  himself  in  his  plaee.  The 
ap^poata  party  is  also  enabled  to  call  upon  the  representa- 
tive to  do  00^  and  if  he  &ila  to  stop  the  proceedings.  The 
]>rooeeding  by  snggeation  on  the  roll  is  adapted  to  the  most 
simple  cases  of  change  in  the  Duties  to  a  snit.  If  it  be  not 
ndt^ted,  a  writ  of  JMMvor,  aa  It  ii  now  called,  mi^  be  issued, 
the  object  of  whidi  is  the  same  as  that  of  «  mrv  .^icnis, 
It  is  bowevar  diiectcd  to  the  pvty  and  not  to  the  sheriff, 
and  may  be  lemd  anywhere.  The  writ  of  $et.  fa.  was 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  coanty  where  the  vnme  in  the 
ori^nel  action  was  laid,  and  was  served  by  him.  The  snb- 
aeqnoit  proceedings  in  Revivor  resemble  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary action.  The  writ  of  teire  faeiai  in  Chancery  to 
jepaal  patents  is  not  affected  by  the  above-mentioned 
statutes.  Nor  is  the  writ  of  bo.  fa.  itself  abolished.  In 
some  cases  it  is  still  the  <mly  method  of  proceeding ;  for 
instance,  to  enforce  a  jndgment  against  the  Mm  IsnoHlt  <tf 
n  deceased  jadgment  debtor. 

SCILLITIN.  fCnsHurrBT,&I.] 

BCITAMINACEJB,  a  natnzal  order  of  plants  embnoing 
th»  JfonuMooM^  with  1  anther-valve,  and  the  Zimffiberweai, 
with  S  anthar-valvea.  The  aeparation  of  theee  orders  is 
Bowgenerallr reoognised.  [ManutTAonji ;  ZinoraBKACKB.} 

SCOMBEBEBOX,  a  ganna  of  Fiifaaa  belonging  to  the 
fiunily  EtoeUUa.  The  only  British  species  of  this  genas  is 
the  Gar  Pike  or  Skipper,  called  also  Gowdnook  in  wotlud. 
It  was  first  described  as  a  British  speoieB  by  Bay.  It  is 
not  an  abundant  fish,  bat  has  been  tu«i  off  Berwick  and 
Tarmonth,  and  Portland  Island,  and  on  soma  occasions  has 
been  even  plentifnl  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  [Esox.] 

SC0PEL1DJ&,  a  &mily  of  Malaeoptarygioai  Abdominal 
Fishes.  This  family  is  closely  allied  to  the  Salmomdtt. 
They  have  the  snont  short,  the  month  deeply  deft,  the  teeth 
rather  small  and  sharp ;  the  branchial  ra;^  8  to  10 ;  Uie 
first  dorsal  behind  the  ventral  t  the  body  in  stnne  is  semi- 
transpoant. 

The  genu  &optln$  is  found  in  the  Heditenanean, 

8CORE8BT,  WILUAH,  wu  bom  in  1790,  and  end- 
mviced  his  naatical  life  only  ten  years  afterwarda,  aeoom- 
panying  bis  fsthw,  William  Sooresbv,  likewise  a  distin- 
guished North  P<^  navigator,  in  the  Dundee,  on  her  voyage 
of  the  year  1800.  The  passion  for  naval  enterprise  wliieh 
the  child's  examination  of  the  ship  had  evoked,  was  c(m- 
firmed  by  his  first  voyage,  and  in  1803  the  father  and  son 
■ailed  tt^ther  in  the  ship  Resolution  of  Whitby.  This 
the^  continued  to  do  for  the  ensuing  eight  years,  the  sedulooa 
jnmor  keeping  a  r^olar  joamal  of  their  voyages.  He  was 
prcmoted  m  sucoession,  as  he  became  qualified,  without 
being  andaly  favonred,  through  all  the  gradations  of  the 
■arviosi,  nntu  ha  was  appointed  chief  mate  of  the  ship; 
whiah  naponrible  ofltee  he  held  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The 
I<nig  intovali  daring  wUdi,  from  tita  natnre  of  the  whal»> 
fishery,  the  ships  were  laid  np  iii  winter,  w«e  daroted  hy 
tte  young  navigator,  with  the  sanction  and  to  the  great  saUa- 
motion  of  his  father,  to  regular  study,  and  for  a  considar^a 
portion  of  two  sessions,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  lata  Professor  Jameaon  and  other  pro- 
Hmmaof  the  nnivernty,  and  also  of  Dr.  (now  Bix  David) 
Biawftar.  fle  thai  ac^rad  that  definite  Imowladge  of  tba 


principles  of  the  vaiioos  branchea  of  acieoee  beatiaa  vfm 
his  peculiar  pn^ession,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  thuia, 
by  his  own  obaemtionB,  in  the  vovagaa  to  the  Arctic  n^poai 
which  altematad  with  aiid  sncceeaed  theaa  periods  of  atat 
Isctoal  culture. 

While  filling  the  stations  respectively  of  commander  and 
chief-mate  of  the  Besolation  in  1600,  the  Sooreabyaaailedte 
a  higher  latitude  than  had  been  reached  before.  In  Hay  4tf 
that  year  they  were  sncceasively  in  80**  SO*  SB",  N.  laL,  81* 
1'  63',  and  81°  12'  42",  and  once,  by  estimation,  as  &r  as  81* 
30*,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole — ^within  abont  510  milss 
— Hktthatperiod  authenticated.  IthasbaenexMededottblw 
the  lata  Admiral  Fan?  [Pabkt,  Wiuum  EowaWy  &  sl 
who,  in  hia  calal»ated  boat  e^edition,  during  hi«  fborta 
voyage,  in  1827  readied  88**  46'  the  highest  point  yet 
attained ;  but  this  was  acoMnplished  by  travelling  acrasa  the 
ice,  wbiA  bad  to  be  commenced  aa  guning  the  latitude  af 
79'  66'  SO^f  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the  Scoreabys  1^ 
ordinary  sailing,  and  the  honour  still  remains  theira  af  haviog 
in  ordinary  suling  navigated  the  highest  northern  latitudes. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  boat  expedition  had  itaelf 
been  adopted  from  a  snggestioa  made  by  the  younger 
Scorasbv  (in  a  proposition  which  bad  been  rejected  by  me 
Admiral^),  but  bad  not,  in  his  opinion  been  propo^ 
executed.  It  was  ^ways  bis  conviction  that  1^  andt  sa 
expedition,  if  carried  oat  according  to  bis  viewa,  the 
itself  might  have  been  arrived  at ;  and  at  a  Ut«  period  bs 
had  the  satisfaction  of  teaming  that  Fanry  bimaeli  had  ax- 
pressed  the  same  conviction.  It  is  {ooper  to  not*  in  thai 
place,  in  order  to  pradada  •mn',  that  the  anigson  of  the 
Raaolation  in  this  v)nrag^itatei,inan  'Aceonnt  of  a  Veyags 
to  Spitzbergan,'  and  m  a  manner  takiiu  the  aduevanentts 
himself,  that  the  hitdieat  latitoda  attmaed  was  81°  ac,  bat 
this,  as  Dr.  Scored^  naaai^ined  in  his  *  MenuMriala  of  the 
Sea,'  p.  163,  is  erroneons ;  the  highaat  latitude  ofaaarvad 
being  &V  IS'  42",  aa  already  stated.  The  Resolatum  wm 
the  property  <rf  a  co-partnery,  of  which  the  senior  Scovediy 
was  one,  and-— inflnenoed  in  a  eonsidenble  degree  by  a 
kindly  and  parental  regard  for  his  turn — ha  formaUT 
raeigned  hia  command  in  1811,  on  the  very  day  on  ^riiia 
the  subject  of  this  notice  completed  hia  twenty-first  yesr ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  earhest  at  which  he  could  Ic^y 
hold  a  oommand,  William  Scoreaby  junior  waa  noanimoudy 
elected  hia  Other's  soocessor. 

In  eonseqaence  af  information  commnnicatad  by  ^"imldii 
Seoresby  to  Sir  Joseph  Banka,  the  Frendant  ctf  Uie-Bsyd 
Soda^,  the  attentioB  of  the  oonndl  of  that  leamad  bo^y  and 
of  the  government  was  directed  in  1817  to  tba  — d 
enteiprise  <mF  Mideavoaring  to  reach  the  North  Ftda  ad 
diioovaring  the  loi^-songht  North- Wast  passage ;  tte 
latt«  of  which  objects  hu  at  length  been  aeoompliabed 
by  Sir  Robert  MacClnie  in  one  of  the  reoent  seerdung 
aiqMditions  fwr  the  ill-fated  Franklin.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  vaiT  desirous  that  his  yoang  bnt  experisnoed  tnmi 
dumld  be  employed  in  the  proposed  adventure,  hia  father 
having  deferred  the  fitting  o«t  of  the  ship  Fam^  vUdi 
the  son  was  to  oommand,  onder  the  idea  that  she  might  bt 
taken  up  bx  service.  Their  expeetationa  however  van 
altogether  dis»pdnted,  and  as  is  well  known,  Captain  (the 
late  Sir  John)  Rosa  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  od 
Obtain  Boduawtth  thaDar«4bwaad  Trantywera  avptaatad 
to  naka  the  attaaqit.  It  mppmn  to  ha  the  pobey,  mI 
parhapa  to  be  dtseomneAded  <m  gronnds  of  national  jostie^ 
howavar  the  eenaamweea  of  it  may  ba  ragnUed  in  paitt- 
enlar  instaneee,  of  uw  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  raasrpo  those 
ardnous  axpaditiom  and  othan  dastiaed  for  marine  aeiesitifie 
research,  as  the  encouagemeats  and  rewards  of  an  inevitdify 
laborious  and  ill-pud  serriee.  The  history  of  thia  nbjeak 
will  bo  fomd  in  a  papw  l>y  Dr.  Sooreeby, '  On  aoma  drenin< 
atanoea  ommectsd  with  the  Origind  Suggestion  of  tholbdaa 
Arctic  Expeditions '  pablished  in  the^dinboifh  New  ¥tih 
Icaophied  Joumd,  voL  xx.  1836-dft. 

Having  made  seventeen  vtfyaj|aa  to  the  Spitibujiflai  oc 
Qreenland  Whale*fidi«ty,  G^tam  8o«ed>y  pablis^d,  in 
1820,  his  celebrated  work  entitled,  *  An  Aooonnt  of  the 
Arstio-IUgiona,  with  a  hiiton  and  daaoiptiso  «I  the  North* 
am  Whala-FiHuiy,*  in  8  nnuam  wwwidiM  of  1S17  pMss 
ilhntiated  by  twanty-lianr  aagravingfc  It  had  be»  vnSa- 
taken  at  the  aog^aatiott  of  Pro  fees  or  Jameam,  iriw  did  gnd 
service  to  adentifie  litetatuce  by  atimolating  hia  pnidTs  or 
fonner  pupils  to  make  pnblio  the  resolta  of  the  obeervotisH 
made  by  tnam  in  thaumefessitmd  or  oflloid  emphymeala 
in  distsjat  eonntriea.  Thiiiraitite^t^i^^j^^^dtMtha 
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^jlioal  and  natnTal  liutory  of  the  eottntriM  viOiia  th» 
^tie  circle  and  on  the  natnre  and  practice  of  the  Wltale- 
Fiaheiy,  published  in  this  country,  mth  the  exception  of  a 
tract  hj  Henry  EUung  on  the  latter  nbieet.  It  obtained  for 
the  author  a  more  general  repntation  than  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed^  and  justified  the  owners  of  the  whaling  ihipi  he 
eommaBded,  in  coontenancing  a  degree  of  enterpitae  in  gMH 
graphical  diseovery^not  nnconnected  hoverer  with  the 
object  of  the  tnde—which  had  not  before  bom  united  mth 
ibo  pnrsnit  of  whales,  except  through  accidental  dremn- 
stanees.  Bat  on  Captun  Scoreaby**  zetom  to  liverpool, 
from  a  voyage  in  1822,  in  the  ship  Baffin  of  that  port,  under- 
taken witn  uiese  views,  he  received  on  enteriiu;  the  Mersn 
the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  his  (second)  wife 
while  he  was  absent.  He  now  quitted  the  whale-£^flry, 
bnt  pablished  the  geographical  rHmltB  of  the  Toyue,  in  a 
'Joornal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale-FUhery : 
iDcInding  researches  and  discoveries  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
West-Greenland,  made  in  the  sammer  of  1822,  in  the  ship 
Baffin  of  Liverpool,'  Edinburgh,  1823,  filO  pagoL  with  8 
platea,  inclnding  a  chart.  &c.  A  German  truisUtion  by 
Professor  F.  Ejies  was  paoli^ed  at  Hamburg  in  1825,  Not 
long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  on  the  17th  of  Jane, 
1824,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  being 
already  a  contribntw  to  the  'PhUosoi^eal  Trauuctioni^ 
and  UTiWE  been  fox  lom*  years  a  lulow  of  the  Boyat 
Sodety  of  iSdinbnrgh.  He  snbseqaenUy  zeoelTed  one  ot  the 
hif^est  honorary  rewards  of  scientiiic  eminence,  in  being 
made  a  corxesponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  or 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Aa  the  captain  of  a  whaler 
he  had  been  a  lematlcable  man.  His  crews  were  always 
distingaiahed  by  their  discipline  and  respectability,  and  the 
lasting  effect  of^his  command  upon  the  characters  of  some  of 
those  who  sailed  with  him  waa  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  temper,  and  heart.  "  Hia  anccMa  in  whaling 
was  remarkable  i  ont  he  never,  under  any  circamstances, 
allowed  a  whale  to  be^  porsoed  upon  Sonday,  and  he  iao< 
ceeded  in  convincing  his  men  that  upon  the  whole  they  did 
not  lose  by  keeping  the  appwnted  atqr  of  n>t.  Upon  his 
later  voyagea  he  adopted  the  temperance  principle  on  board 
his  vessel,  finding  that  hot  coffee  was  a  vary  much  stronger 
pieservatiT*  than  qsiiti  against  tbe  intanw  cold  of  Arctic 


I  y&a  after  hii  letiiwunt  from  the  whale-£diiiig 
the  religions  impresslrats  which  he  had  fint  received  from  hia 
&ther  and  had  alwaya  eatertained,  impelled  him  to  desire  a 
more  formal  and  auUioiised  position  aa  a  teacher  of  religion. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a  student  of 
Queen's  CoU^,  took  hia  degreea  of  B.D.  in  1634,  and  Holy 
Orders  in  due  coarse,  taking  the  aapeiior  degree  of  D  J),  in 
tooceu  of  time.  The  Marmer'a  Ghorcb  at  Liveipool  having 
been  then  just  estaUished,  he  accepted  the  chaplaincy. 
Private  ciicumetaaces  oeoaairaed  his  xenwval  to  Exeter,  hot 
ha  afterwarda  became  Vicar  of  Bradford,  a  very  luge  parish 
in  Yorkshire.  After  some  years  however  he  xai^iea  thia 
•fice,  and  retired  to  Torquay  in  Devonshire. 

Aa  a  d^Qnnan,  Df .  Seoreal^  ia  atated  to  have  "combined 
what  may  perhaps  be  conndmed  ratreme  evaBgelieal  vivwi 
vith  the  moat  abbonding  ehaiity  and  libenUty  to  thote  who 
Affsred  from  1dm.  Hia  'iKMOiirailio  Scanea*  •nno*  the 
■nsMtDCSB  with  lAiok  h*  Ubouedfin  the  good  of  the  sanie* 
ia  which  he  had  pasted  hia  earlier  yens."  He  tecdi  ahw 
•nlightened  and  enlaind  views  of  pablio  education,  which 
wUle  viear  of  Bradford  he  labonxed  lealonal^  to  nahae. 

But  of  all  the  wy  variona  subjeebi  to  which  Dr.  Seenriiy 
directed  luia  attention,  piactteal  magnetiam  and  ita  relation  to 
nav^tion  appear  to  have  bean  meet  actively  ^unaed  by  him 
tboudi  hia  lue.  The  ineimsiiig  qoantity  of  iron  introdooed 
into  the  equipment  and  etmatiuction  of  snipe,  and  the  recmk 
cnutruotioB  of  tiie  entire  hull  of  that  metal,  were  watdied 
by  him  with  unoeaaing  care ;  and  all  the  xeaonnea  of  hia 
eultivBted  mind  wo-e  at  length  u^lied  to  the  most  important 
of  all  aabjecta  of  this  elaae— 4ne  inflnenoe  of  the  iron  ef 
nips  upon  their  oompasaea,  and  the  requisite  cmrreetion  of 
the  iadieatioiu  of  tto  latter.  He  had  poUiahed  variona 
pmera  on  magnetism  m  the  *  PfailoaBphiaal 
'Tisnaaetiona  of  the  Boyal  Soeiab  of  Edinbrnirii,'  the 
fieporta  of  the  firitiah  Aasodatian,'  the '  Edinbuigh  Philoao- 
phi^Jonmal/  and  the  two  jounnb  v^eh  aneceeded  it. 
^  substance  of  Uiese,  or  of  many  of  them,  he  now  made 
pnbUc,  in  an  impnmd  form,  in  hu  '  H^poetical  Inveatiga- 
t^*-  ^  *  Comprisbg  inveatigatkms  tm  the  vrinctptea 
"Acting  the  capad^  and  letestiTenem  of  ateel  for  the 


raagnehs  condition ;  with  the  developmeht  of  proMMl  foe 
determining  the  qoali^  and  degree  of  hardness  of  steal.* 
London,  1839  ;  92  pages,  2  plates.  Part  ii.  'Comprising 
investigationa  concerning  the  lawa  or  ptineiplea  affisotuig  the 
power  of  magnetic  ateu-platea  or  bars  in  combination,  as 
well  aa  singly,  mider  various  conditions  as  to  mus,  haidneai. 


mrtnre  and  phenoBiena  of  magnetic  inductiMi,  and  the  mataal 
infloenosa  of  magnetical  bodies.*  Londra,  1662  ;  4eS  paM> 
To  the  section  of  Mathunatici  and  Ph^ca  «f  the  meenu 
of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  18SS,  he  commom- 
eated  a  summary  of  his  matured  views,  and  of  the  evidence 
in  their  favour  which  had  occurred  unce  theii  otigbial  pro* 
mukation,  entitied  '  Elucidations,  by  Facts  and  Ezperimei^ 
of  the  Kb^etism  of  Iron  ships  and  Ita  changes.*  In  this  he 
recalled  attention  to  hia  plan  of  a  eompata  dtqft,  aa  affor^ng 
a  simple  and  effective  mode  of  ascerUining  the  direction  <n 
a  ship's  course,  atatiog  that  it  had  not  onlybeen  extensively 
adopted  by  some  of  our  first  firms  intereated  in  the  building 
and  ^roper^  of  iron  ships,  but  had  received  the  particular 
sanction  and  commendation  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  aatronomer- 
royal,  and  of  lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  the  American  hydro- 
grapher;  "that  is,  aa  being  recommended  by  both  thne 
gentleman  for  adoption  fti  determining  safe  compass  guidance, 
or  the  comction  of  adjusted  compaesea  whoievartheymldtt 
he  found  to  be  in  error.'*  In  the  further  prosecution  of  Ui 
researchea  on  this  subject,  and  with  the  view  to  determina 
various  questions  in  magnetic  science.  Dr.  Scoresby  undertook 
in  his  age  a  voyage  to  Australia  in  the  Boyal  Charter.  He 
waa  received  at  Melbourne  with  great  distincticni,  almost 
with  enthusiasm,  and  was  granted  the  honorary  di^;ree  of 
M.A.  hj  the  new  university  of  that  city.  He  retmied  in 
1656,  bat  with  hia  conatitotitm  much  enfeebled  by  the 
ardoona  labours  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  during 
the  voyage ;  and  after  a  lingering  illness  he  died  at  Torquay, 
on  the  Slat  of  March  1857,  aged  sixty-seven,  and  leaving  a 
widow. 

Three  principal  scientific  works  of  Dr.  Bcoresby  have  been 
described  above.  The  following  enumeration  wiU  render  the 
account  of  hia  aemuate  publications  nearly  complete. 
'Memorial  of  an  Affection^  and  Dntifnl  Son,  Freddie 
B.H.S.,vhofeUaal«apiaJesaj^D«oaiiibeE  31,  1834.  agtd 
Ifi  yaara.*— 'Diacoonea  to  Seamoi:  eonaating  of  Kftim 
Sermons,  preached  in  the  M8rinar*a  Church,  Idvenool,  tnat- 
ing  fiff  the  moat  jpart  generally  on  aubieota  of  Christiaa 
Practice  and  Doctnne.'— '  Jehovah  glorified  in  hia  Works :  a 
Sermon  preached  in  St.  Jamaa*  Epiaeopal  Chapel,  Edinbu^, 
August  4, 1850.  on  occasion  of  the  Meeting  of  the  BrUish 
AsB<}ciation.' — *  Memoriala  of  the  Sea : '  1,  '  Sabbatha  in  the 
Arctic  Begions;' 3,' The  HaiyBosael.'  Of  both  theae  two 
editiona  have  appMred.  3, '  My  Fathor :  being  Becorda  of 
the  Adventaroua  Life  of  the  late  William  Scwesby,  Eaq.,  of 
Whitby,'  12mQ,  Lend.,  1661,  pp.  viii.  and  232.  4^  *  The 
Franklin  Expedition;*  stating  hia  views  on  ita  probaUe 
course  end  fat^  and  on  the  measures  of  seardi  for  it 

'  Zoistic  Afagaetism.*  The  contents  of  thia  wodc  on  a 
pemdiar  subject  are  thna  stated  1^  the  anther  hima^: 
"Oaginal  Baieawhea  Ib  Memeric  Phenomena,  witii  tiia 
view  of  alieiting  the  aeientific  pnndiilea  of  thia  mystariooa 
agency,  and  in  wiatik  experiments  are  deaciibed,  eUeitiog 
strong  eleotrie  or  magtw-electilc  condition^  with  the  inter- 
oeptmg  of  the  meamerio  influence  by  elaetno^  and  the  nea- 
tndiaing  of  the  effects  of  aubatancea  hvihig  u  nnnnial 
influence  on  the  aubjeet,  by  the  aame  prooees  aa  waanmad 
to  neutralise  the  electricity  of  aaaliivwBK,  &C.,  as  acting  on 
the  electroaotme." 

Dr.  Scoresby  had  prepared  for  publication  prior  to  his 
decease,  a  work  fully  detailing  the  remits  of  his  most 
recent  investif[atums  in  nautical  magnetisnL  As  he  con- 
templated, while  commemorating  his  father,  a  continuation 
of  the  series  of  '  Memoriala  of  ttie  Sea,*  in  which  the 
etory  of  his  own  life  should  he  told,  it  ia  not  immobable 
that  thia  also  may  find  a  pbce  in  the  voik,  vrtiich  had  not 
appeared  in  ApriJ,  1868. 

SGOBZONEBAja gemw of  Phmta bdongiiig  to  the Htval 
order  Aat0ramB,  The  p^pua  ia  Csatheiy,  in  several  fowa. 
Bracts  imbricated.  Beceptacle  naked.  Aohmla  naithet 
stalked  nor  beaked,  with  a  latMul  sear. 

S.  Hitpameaj  Vipei's-Grass,  has  a  eylindrical  euecnlent 
root,  brun^es  monoeephalous ;  leaves  amplexieaul,  laaceo> 
late,  wavy  ;  involucres  Bmooth^jigoiwieEajwowwiflBCfbUid 
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in  Spain  south  of  Europe.    The  root  ia  sud  to  be 

sudorific.  It  is  delicate  and  eatable,  and  is  Bupposad  to  be 
a  specific  against  vipar  bites. 

S.  glaatifolM  luu  roots  ^milar  in  qoolity. 

S.  d^coaa  i»  cultivated  as  an  escalent  at  Patenno,  and  the 
gummy  root  oT  S.  tubenua  ia  eaten  br  the  Kabnneks. 

SCOTOFHILUS.  [CBBiiopnaA.t 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  was  b<»m  in  Ediobor^  October  10, 
1806.  The  son  of  a  landscape  engraTer,  he  was  brought  up 
to  his  bUier's  proCBssion;  bat  from  childhood  he  had 
sketched  and  drawn  incessantly,  and  at  length  his  father 
yielded  to  his  desire  to  become  a  punter.  From  the  first 
bis  ambition  waa  to  paint  in  the  'grand  style.'    His  early 

Sictares  were  of  themes  Huch  as  the  'Hopes  of  Barly  Genina 
tspelled  by  Death,*  '  Fin^  and  the  Spirit  of  Lodi/  and 
*  Lot  and  his  Daughters  flying  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.' 
Of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  of  somewhat  gloomy 
theolo^cal  views,  his  pictures  natnrally  wore  a  sombre  air, 
and  attracted  few  admirers  beyond  the  circle  of  his  Mends. 
His  'liot  and  his  Dau^ters  *  was  Trtnmed  from  the  British 
Institution  as  too  large  ;  hisseiiesof  outline  etdiingSj  'Mono- 
grams of  l^Ian,*  met  with  a  slow  and  nnremuneratiTe  sale  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1831  that  he  sold  hia  first  picture.  But 
he  loved  labour,  and  he  wrait  on  painting  subjecta  with 
which  few  could  sympathise,  in  a  manner  that  did  little  to 
remove  the  nnattractiveness  of  the  theme.  Slowly  however 
he  made  hia  way,  finding  ardent  if  not  namerous  admirers  ; 
and  his  pri^ess  b^an  to  be  watched  with  interest  bv  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1832  he  visited  Italy,  staving  awhue  at 
the  Lonvre  on  his  way.  In  Italy  of  coarse  nis  chief  stay 
was  at  Rome,  hut  the  amenities  of  Ra&elle  seem  rather  to 
have  repelled  him,  his  chief  attention,  characteristically 
enough,  oeing  fixed  on  Canavag^  Here  however  he  made 
the  acqnaintimce  of  the  leading  rarident  artists ;  he  worked 
hard,  and  painted  mnch ;  and  his  power  in  painting  was  evi- 
dentiy  enlused.  His  style  however  was  not  materially 
changed.  He  continued  to  paint  in  the  *  grand  style '  pic- 
tures of  heroic  nze ;  and  even  when  he  stooped  to  the 
simpler  realities  of  life,  or  to  such  matters  as  '  Love  whet- 
ting his  Darts,'  'Ariel  listening  to  the  Mermud,*  'Beauty 
wounded  by  Love,'  the  '  Triumph  of  Love,*  and  the  like,  it 
was  veiY  much  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Covenanter.  The 
themes  he  entered  upon  vrith  more  congenial  feeling  were 
such  as  his  '  Genius  of  Discord  *  (a  large  work,  painted  at 
Rome,  but  repainted  on  his  retiLm);  'Descent  from  the 
Cross ;  *  '  Jane  Shore  found  Dead  in  the  Street ;  *  '  Orestes 
pursued  by  Furies;'  'Achilles  mooning  over  the  Dead 
Body  of  Patroclna ; '  '  Paracelsus,  the  Alchemists  in  his  Lec- 
tmre-Room;'  'Hope  passing  over  the  Horizon  of  Despair;' 
'The  Dead  rising  at  the  &ucifimon;'  'Peter  the  Hermit 
addressing  the  Crusaders,'  and  several  others,  which  alike 
attest  bis  remarkable  diligence  and  his  soaring  ambition ; 
but  which,  in  their  want  of  power  to  interest  the  spectator, 
and  their  artistic  shortcomings,  too  clearly  show  that  lo^ 
ambition,  strong  imagination,  and  unwearied  induatrr,  are 
insufficient  to  lorn  a  great  painter,  without  living  genius,  a 
well-directed  purpose,  and  carefully  disciplined  technical 
skill.  Mr.  Scott  had  built  himself  a  large  studio  in  Edin- 
bur^,  and  was  full  of  dreams  of  future  glory,  despite  tiie 
warning  of  failing  health,  when  the  cartoon  competition  in 
connectiDn  with  the  new  houaes  parliament  arenied  hia 
MingB  to  a  high  pitdi  <iS  esatmnent.  He  prepared  and 
■ent  in  a  large  cartoon  of  '  The  Defeat  of  the  Sianish  Ar- 
mada,'  but  it  was  unnoticed  by  the  jud^  who  awarded  the 
foites,  and  the  blow  fell  upon  the  painter  with  a  severity 
nmilar  in  its  istennty  to  that  which  the  like  &te  infiieted 
upon  Haydon— itliom  in  his  ambitious  thon^ts,  and  passion 
for  *  grand  art  *  and  huge  canvasses,  Scott  greatly  resembled. 
But  Scott  painted  on ;  devoting  now  all  his  energies  to  his 
lai^est  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  best  work,  '  Vasco  da 
Gama  enconntcrea  fay  tha  Spirit  of  the  Storm  in  passing  the 
Cape,|  now  in  the  ball  of  the  Trini^  House,  Leith.  This  work 
occupied  him  dnring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  he  lived 
only  to  complete  it,  dying  on  the  fith  of  Manh,  1849,  in  his 
for^-third  year.  Some  of  hia  ^mA  ynkks  have  been  pur- 
chased for  public  iiiBtituti(ms  in  Ildinlmr^.  Soott  was  a 
vigoroas  wnter  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  '  Essays  on 
the  Cbaiaetetistics  of  the  Great  Masters  *  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention  when  first  poblisbed  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
1840 ;  and  some.of  his  poetry  is  contained  in  the  '  Memoir 
of  David  Scott,  R.S  A.,  containing  his  Journal  in  Italy,  Notes 
on  Art,  and  other  Pap^'  Svo,  1800.  This  'Memoir'  is  a 
waiBuhearted  tribnte  to  his  wwth  and  iMrite  by  hb  bntlMr, 
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ability. 

SCREAMER,  [pALuiuwa.] 

SCREW-PIKE.  rpAHDaauou.} 

SCURVY-GRASS.  [CooBuaau,  1.] 

SEA-BREAM.  [Paosllas.] 

SEA-CRAWFISH.  [PitiMWOS-l 

SEA-CUCUMBER.   [PaMTaor*,  5, 2.] 

SEA-DACE.  [Labrax.] 

SEA-EARS.  [HAUonoA] 

SEA-HOLLT.  fEaTNoiuM,  &  1.] 

SEA-HORSE.  [tiippopoTAUUB.] 

SEA-KALE.  rCRAMBa.l 

SEA-LAVENDER.   fSTATica,  S.  1.1 

SEA-NETTLES.  [AoAutpajs.] 

SEA-PEA.  rVioiM.] 

SEA-REED.   [PsAHMA,  <S^.  2.1 

BBA-BOCKET.  [Cakilb,  1.] 

SEA-SCORPION.  [CoTTusJ 

SEA-SNAIL.   [DiscoBou,  ^  1.] 

SEA-SNIPE.  [CsHTRiscus.l 

SEBACIC  ACID.   [Chbiustbt,  ^S*.  2.] 

SEBASTLAIII,  HORACE  FRANCOIS,  COUNT,  was  a 
native  of  Conica,  having  been  bom  at  the  hamlet  of  Porta, 
near  Ba8tia,on  Nov.  11, 1776.  His  uncle,  who  waa  aptie^ 
took  charge  of  his  education,  and  waa  preparing  liim  for  his 
own  profeauon,  when  the  call  to  arms,  in  1792,  indnoed  the 
lad  to  exchange  his  cassock  for  a  nnifonru  He  then  becauoe 
secretaiT  to  General  Casabianca,  after  which  he  joined  the 
army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  was  noticed  by  Bonaparte,  and  wu 
maite  a  chef-de-bataiUon  after  the  battle  of  Anola.  In  17tt 
he  distingnidwd  himself  greatiy  at  Verona,  for  vAidi  eondaot 
Oenaral  Mnean  appnntu  him  to  a  refjimenton  the  field  ef 
battle.  On  the  IStli  Brnmaire,  bein^  m  garrisan  at  Fadik 
with  his  reginient  of  Dragoons,  he  assisted  in  the  eoi^  dTAat 
by  which  Bonaparte  became  master  of  France.  The  Fint 
Consnl  promised  to  revntrd  thia  pnxrf  <tf  devote  dnoes  on  lbs 
part  of  hii  compatriot,  and  henceforth  twA.  diazga  ni  Us 
fortune. 

After  the  battle  of  Mareugo  (June  14th,  1800)  Coloael 
8A>a8tiani  was  appointed  commissioner  along  with  Marmont, 
to  conduct  n^otiations  preparatory  to  the  armistice  sf 
Treviso.  In  1802,  he  was  sent  to  tTarkcy,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission,  whii^h  he  ceo- 
ducted  so  skilfully  as  to  oli^un  the  lank  of  Oeoesal  el 
Biuade  for  his  addiesB. 

1604  he  was  despitehed  to  watdi  tlw  movrwiesrti  el 
the  AnsMan  army  in  Germanr.  whan  the  reports  ha  ad- 
dressed to  the  War  OfBoe  are  said  to  have  partly  datefwined 
the  canwaign  of  1800.  General  Sebastiani  commanded  the 
vanguard  of  Mnrat's  cavalry  when  that  brilliant  corps  wteted 
the  Austrian  capital.  At  the  battle  of  Anstwlita  he  di^ 
played  his  habitual  en«gy,  was  badly  wounded  ia  a  deqmate 
diuge,  and  was  raised  to  a  division  for  his  cMidnct  l>Qriag 
the  next  few  years  he  was  employed  with  mu^  distiiictiaB 
in  diplomatic  misaions ;  in  one  of  which  he  lost  bis  first 
wife,  who  died  in  Kiting  birth  to  a  girl,  afterwards  known  as 
the  unfortnnato  Dodiesse  de  Piaslin,  murdered  by  her 
husband  in  1647. 

General  S^bafrtiani  was  om  of  the  many  Fceneh  oflBema 
sent  to  Spain  to  rettieYS  the  fiittuwa  of  the  En^anr,  m 
1809.  He  crossed  the  Gandiana,  and  defeated  the  Spaajntds 
at  Ciudad-Real,  at  Santa  Cms,  and  sevenl  other  placea.  Ia 
the  early  part  of  1810  he  took  poassauMi  of  the  provinces  of 
Jaen^  Granada,  and  Malaga,  and  ia  aeeaaed  of  having  gmrtly 
mutilated  the  Alhambm  and  othw  monwnenta  of  aiitiqaito, 
and  of  ranaaekiiig  the  conventa  for  hia  own  privato  gain,  u 
the  follovrine  year,  not  deeming  his  swvioes  snfficientiy 
appreciated,  he  returned  to  France.  Napoleon  L,  viho  eon- 
sidered  the  chief  talents  of  this  gHiaral  to  be  diplomatic, 
rather  than  military,  had  determined  not  to  give  him  a  com- 
mand  during  the  Russian  campaign.  Bat  the  remonatrawas 
of  Sebastiani  overcame  this  dwision ;  he  was  therefcHe 
placed  in  the  vaiuutrd  of  tha  Grand  Army.  I>aring  the 
march  to  Moseow  ho  strongly  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the 
{nadence  of  wintering  in  the  {{wovince  of  lithoania ;  hot 
this  advice  was  vnheeded.  General  Sebastian!  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Smolensko  and  Moskwa ;  he  was  also  one  <tf 
the  first  to  enter  the  Rossbn  capit^  at  the  head  of  the  Sod 
corps.  He  snfi'ered  greatly  dnnng  the  retreat,  lost  all  his 
artillery,  and  all  his  horses  perished  iu  the  snow. 

In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leiraic,  at  which  he  was 
wonnded,  «  eenUibnted  to  the  netmy  at  Haui^  vriisn 
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Prinoe  Wrede  wu  d«foat«d.  N^leon  afterwards  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  6ih  corps,  and  ordered  him  to  defend 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  Cologne  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  into  Champaone ;  where,  at  the  head  of  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Ooard^  he  repeatedly 
won  new  honoon,  particolarly  at  the  battles  of  Arcia-Bor- 
Auba  and  Saint  Diner. 

On  the  lAidication  N^polMm  he  xetixed  to  prirate  life, 
bnt  daring  the  Hundred  Dayi  he  beouue  a  mamlMr  d  tiie 
Chamber  of  Bepresentatives,  and  was  soit  as  one  oi  the 
dejpQtiea  to  wait  on  the  aDied  soverogna  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  After  the  retnm  of  the  Bonrlxnia  he  ipent  a  few 
months  in  England  in  volmitaiy  oile,  though  thej  had  not 
included  his  name  in  their  list  of  proseription.  In  1819  he 
was  chosen  deputy  for  Corsica,  and  soon  b«;ame  distinguished 
as  a  member  of  what  was  termed  the  liberal  opposition  in 
the  Chambre  des  D^put^,  In  1826  he  succeeaed  (General 
Foy  as  representative  of  the  department  de  I'Aisne.  After 
the  revolution  of  1630,  Louis  Ptulippe,  in  Aogost,  ^pdnted 
him  minister  of  marine,  and  in  the  following  November,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mol^,  made  him  minister  for  fixreign  a£E^ ; 
in  which  office  he  continued  nntil  1832.  It  was  dnring  his 
administratum  of  this  office,  in  September,  1831,  that  he 
incurred  so  much  obloquy  Ids  faionu  annotmeettwnt  fnnu 
the  tribune  of  the  chamber  that  "order  tdgus  in  Warsaw." 
In  1833  he  amin  filled  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  miiuster 
for  foreign  ^nirs,  but  resigned  on  the  chamber  refusing  to 
confirm  the  treaty  be  had  made  with  the  United  StMea  of 
America,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Na^es.  In  1836 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  was  replaced 
by  Oaizot  in  1840,  and  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Maison,  he 
received  his  b&ton  de  Mar^al  after  48  years  service.  In 
1841  he  spoke  strongly  in  the  dumber  in  favour  of  the 
project  for  fortif^ng  Paris.  Ill  health  compelled  him  soon 
afterwardls  to  retire  from  public  businras,  and  the  nnfortunato 
bte  of  his  daughter,  the  l>uchea8e  de  PnsUn,  darkened  the 
hitter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  however  sndden^  while  at 
break&st,  on  Joly  20, 1801.  He  was  bnied  in  oie  dimch 
of  the  Invalides,  and  during' the  funeral  some  of  the  hangings 
caught  fire,  endangering  the  whole  building,  bat  the  fire  was 
fortunately  subdued  with  only  the  loss  of  several'  of  the 
military  trophies. 
SEBESTEN  PLUMS.  [Cobdu,  &  2 ;  Cobdiaoea] 
SECALE,  a  genus  of  Omses,  to  which  the  cultivated 
K^e  belongs.  The  ilowera  are  arranged  on  a  spike;  the 
spikeletB  are  2-fiowered,  with  a  long  stalked  rudiment  of  a 
tbird  floret ;  the  glumes  are  subulate.  In  other  respects  this 
genus  strongly  resembles  Triticum,  to  which  the  CMamm 
Wheat  and  Couch-Grass  belong.  [Triticuk.] 

S.  eereale,  Sj9,  has  the  flumes  I-nerved  and  shorter  than 
the  i^ikelat;  the  rachis  is  very  tough.  This  plant  is  exten- 
stvafy  cnltrnted  in  Europe,  and  nowhere  has  been  observed 
in  a  trnl^  wild  state,  away  from  the  posnlnlity  of  escape 
from  eultivathn^  being  sown  by  the  agency  of  man.  [Rtb.J 
S.  momtamm  has  the  raohis  hair^,  briUle ;  glumes  with  a 
short  point ;  the  root  fibrous.  It  is  foond  on  the  gravelly 
moontains  of  Sicily. 

S.  villoauM  is  also  a  Enrepean  species,  in  which  the 
spicules  are  4-flowered,  and  the  glumes  have  S  or  3  strong 
nbs.   It  is  found  in  Fi^ce. 

SECRETIONS  OF  PLANTS.  [SnnunioNS,  Vbostable.] 
Although  the  term  secretion  is  geiwrally  connected  with  the 
idea  of  separating  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  or  getting 
rid  of  a  product,  it  is  very  manifsst  that  sniih  a  use  of  the 
term  vnmld  restrict  itp  avplicatiim  to  the  snbstaness  which, 
amni^  animali^  an  caUed  exraetions.  It  does  not  i^f^ear 
that  any  one  class  itf  substances  can  be  called  excretions 
more  tun  anothOT  in  the  vegrtaUe  kiiwdom.  It  is  true  that 
a  theory  of  tiie  practice  of  '  rotatiim  of  crops  *  supposes  it  to 
d^nd  on  ptnaonons  exeretitmB  given  off  by  the  roots  of  one 
plant  whiim  are  not  poiaonooa  to  another.  But  the  &cts 
brought  forward  to  supp<»t  this  theory  are  doubtful,  and 
ether  explanations  of  the  necessily  of  rotation  have  been 
given.  [ItooT.] 

In  phmts  the  organs  of  secretion  are  ampler  than  those  of 
animals^  as  they  have  no  fixed  reservoir  from  which  to  draw 
the  materials  of  secretion,  as  the  blood.  This  Amction, 
however,  seems  to  be  peiionned  in  both  plants  ud  anhnalB 
on  the  same  general  plan.  It  is  in  both  casss  in  the  intwiorof 
the  oeU  that  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  process  takes 
place.  In  th&  plant  the  componnds  changed  are  simpler,  whilst 
the  ohemioal  foices  in  aetitm  doxuig  secration  are  stronger 
than  in  animals. ,  AH  theimpoitont  ssorMioniof  plants  are 


compounds  of  the  four  organic  elements :  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  These  enter  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Out  of  these  compounds  the 
various  substances  that  give  the  hardness  to  the  wood  of 
plants,  the  nutritive  value  to  their  seeds,  roots,  and  other 
parts,  the  colour  and  scent  tA  their  leaves  and  flowers,  with 
the  medicinal  virtnes  of  many  special  plants,  are  formed, 
^e  substances  thus  produced  are  easily  n^ngniifbablfj  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  dasses. 

First,  Nutritive  or  A«miU>Ie  Secretions,  that  ii^  sub- 
stances which  having  been  fonned  in  the  plant,  are  used  for 
forming  its  tissues,  and  constructing  the  mass  of  which  it  is 
compoaod.  The  principal  substances  which  are  thus  em- 
ployed are  cellulose,  stu'ch,  sugar^  oil,  and  protein.  The 
first  four  are  distinguished  by  containing  the  elements  carbon, 
h^drt^n,  and  oxygen,  whilst  the  Utter  contains  in  addition 
mtrogen.  [Csllulobb  ;  DbxtriNj  in  Tibhdxs,  Organic,  S.  1 ; 
ST4B0H ;  SooAB ;  Oils  ;  Pboteik,  in  Tissues,  Oroanic,  S. \X 
^  These  substances  are  found  universally  in  the  vsgetaue 
kingdom:  No  cell  can  be  formed  without  one  of  the  ternary 
compounds,  and  a  portion  of  the  quatemaiy  sulwtance  in 
some  form.  Hence  they  are  called  u  tdation  to  the  plant 
Nutoitive  Secretions.  These  snbstaness  axe  also  easily  con- 
vertible the  (oe  into  the  other ;  the  sugar  may  be  converted 
into  starch  or  cellulose  and  vice  vosft,  aod  thus  their  powers 
and  properties  are  essentially  oumected  with  the  asduiilative 
processes  of  the  plant. 

The  second  class  of  substances  are  called  Non- Assimilable 
or  Special  Secretions  of  Plants.  They  are  substances  which 
are  not  found  in  every  part  of  every  plant  When  <mee 
formed  also  they  are  not  liable  to  change,  and  are  certainly 
never  converted  into  the  nutritive  secretions;  hence  they  aie 
called  non-assLmilable.  Some  of  these  substances  are  very 
generally  diffused  amongst  plants,  as  chlorophyle,  which  is 
the  substutce  which  gives  the  pscnliar  green  to  the  leaves 
and  otber  parts  of  plants.  [Cblorofhtlb,  in  Tusoss, 
Oebanio,  S.  1.]] 

These  secntMma  are  vary  numerous,  and  may  be  dassed 
under  certain  general  heads. 

1.  Colouring  Matters.  To  this  head  may  be  referred 
chlorophyle ;  the  colouring  principle  of  the  petda  of  plants 
seems  also  to  be  a  modification  of  this  substance.  There  are 
however  other  colouring  matters  in  plants,  such  as  those  used 
by  the  dyer,  and  which  do  not  give  any  colour  to  the  plants 
in  which  they  exist,  which  have  nevertheless  a  very  definite 
chemical  composition,  and  by  combining  with  various  other 
substances  produce  the  colours  used  by  Qie  manufacturers  of 
eolotued  cotton,  lincm,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths  of  various 
kinds.  These  colcHixing  matters  would  appear  to  arise  from 
the  decm^osition  of  the  assimilable  secretions,  as  many  of 
th«n  bear  a  dose  relation  to  both  the  tamaiy  and  quaternary 
forms  of  these  secretions. 

2.  Acids.  Substances  havii^  an  acid  reaction,  and  capable 
of  combining  with  the  raddes  of  the  metals,  are  very  common 
in  the  vegetutle  kingdom.  The  most  familiar  forms  are  those 
which  occur  in  fraits,  as  the  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  and  tartaric 
acids.  Oxalic  acid  is  found  in  the  OxalU  Aeetotella,  hmeo 
its  name,  and  other  forms  of  OzaUdaeas.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  OaotaeeeB  and  Pc^gonaeea.  In  the  latter  order  it 
exists  in  the  species  of  iUeim  (Rhubarb),  used  for  maJdng 
pies,  and  also  in  the  Sorrels  (JSwhae).  In  all  these  cases  it 
IB  combined  with  the  oxide  of  some  metal,  either  potassium 
OTcaloinm.  Insorcd(iiUsM»aea(0«a)itexi8tsasa  quinox- 
alato  or  supevexalata  of  potass,  wlddi,  when  amarated,  is 
called  SaUs  of  Sonet  In  the  Caetaetm  it  esists  as  an 
inidnUe  «Ealata  of  lime,  in  the  fonn  of  rapbidas.  These 
bodies,'  which  are  merdy  needle-like  crystals  of  tlda  salt,  an 
ymy  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Citrie  Add  is  found 
in  ue  fruits  of  the  order  Awramtiaemt  as  the  lemon,  orange, 
lime,  shaddock,  It  is  easilv  separ^ed  from  Uiese  fraits 
in  a  cnstalline  form.  It  is  soluble  in  all  its  combinations 
with  the  oxides  of  the  metds,  hence  it  does  not  occur  as 
oxalic  acid  in  the  form  of  raphides.  Tartaric  Acid  is  found 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Though  dosdy  resembling  dtric 
add,  it  diffars  in  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  potass. 
This  compound  is  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  or  cream  of 
tartar  of  the  shops.  This  sdt  is  deposited  whenever  grape- 
juice  is  allowed  to  stand.  It  forms  tne  basis  of  the  tartar  of 
wine  procured  from  the  less.  This  property  of  tartuie  add 
makes  the  juice  of  the  grape  the  most  efficient  eompo^M 
from  which  to  make  wine.  The  juice  of  fruits  eontaimng 
dtric  add,  whose  salts  an  soluble,  an  much  leu  fitted  for 
vins-msking;  Malic  Add  is  the  add  ^g^j^^^^le, 
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ud  lAidi  ipTM  the  nnr  tarte  to  verjoiet,  u  also  to  tiit 
fermeiit«d  jmeea  of  ths  apple  and  peai— cider  and  peny. 

The  chemiat  has  described  a  very  large  ciunber  of  organic 
adds  as  present  in  pluits,  and  ereiy  day  is  increasing  their 
nnmber.  Manj  of  the  colonring  nutters  appear  to  be  acids, 
which  assnme  their  particular  colours  bj  combination  with 
metallic  oxides,  sach  as  the  lecanoric,  orsellic,  erythric.  and 
parellic  acids,  obtained  from  lichens,  nsed  in  making  cudbear 
and  archil.  The  vegetable  alkalies,  or  alkaloids,  are  also 
found  m  combioation  vith  acids ;  thos,  aeoniliiw  is  fonnd  in 
CQmbination  with  aconitic  acid,  moiplua  with  meconic  acid, 
ind  a  variety  of  odiers. 

The  acids  generally  occar  in  combination,  and  sometimes 
npplant  eacn  oUier.  Even  mineral  acids  will  sometimes 
tike  the  place  of  organic  acids ;  thus  salpharic  acid  is  some- 
times found  combined  with  morphia  in  the  place  of  meconic 
add.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metallic  oxides  will  sometimes 
take  the  place  of  the  alkaloid,  and  be  found  in  combination 
with  the  organic  acid.  In  the  instance  however  of  gallic  and 
tannic  acids,  there  appearB  to  be  no  combination  wiu  alkalies 
or  alkaloids.  Tanmc  acid,  formerly  called  tannine,  is  foand 
very  gener^y  present  in  the  woody  parts  of  plants.  It  is 
supposed  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  cellulose. 
Theoretically,  it  may  easily  be  fonnm  ont  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Whether  it  passes  through  the  atage  of  cellulose 
is  donbtfoL  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts,  eipedally  in 
tanning  and  dyeing,  and  foe  these  pnrpoKS  it  is  obtamed 
from  t£e  bark  of  oak,  elm,  willow,  sumach,  and  othar  treea. 
It  exists  in  the  fruits  of  the  (^tytooalanaceat  and  the  legames 
which  are  called  *  divi  divi.'  The  vegetable  extracts  called 
catechu,  or  catch,  and  the  exudations  which  are  sold  by  the 
name  of  kino  consist  principally  of  tannic  acid.  This  acid  is 
converted  into  gallic  acid  by  oxidation.  Such  a  process 
takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  galls  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  insects  in  the  buds  of  many  of  the  apedes  of 
Quercus,eB^dA\lyQ.infeetoria.  Theseexcrescencei  are  called 
gajl  nnts,and  from  the  presence  of  this  add  ia  them  it  haa  been 
callol  gallic  acid.  [Galls.] 

The  alkaloida  are  snbatancas  founds  in  the  leaves,  fruits, 
bark,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  They  are  some  of  them 
peculiar  to  particular  spedes  of  plants,  whilst  others  are 
^  more  generally  diffused.  Many  of  them  jitossess  extraordi- 
nary propeztias  &  relation  to  the  animal  kingdom,  p?odndog 
pmsonons  ^cti:  nxeh  an  atiyohaia,  from  Uw  Stryehnoi 
MMU  Vmieaj  mo^ihia,  tarn  the  Ptapmr  $(mm^*nm^ 
coma,  from  the  CiMiium  maeuJatimh  These  mbstawas  m 
always  found  in  combination  with  organic  or  mineral  adds. 
Theie  is  however  another  class  of  substances  closely  raaon- 
bUng  these  in  their  compodtion  and  action,  which  do  not 
combine  with  adds.  These  are  called  neutral  prind^ea : 
such  is  theine,  the  pnnciple  found  in  tea,  coffee,  and  Parfr< 
gna^  tea ;  and  theobromine,  the  prindpla  of  oocoa. 

The  volatile  oils  are  anoUier  group  oS  secretions  of  great 
interest.  They  differ  in  compoution  and  character  from  the 
.  mixed  oils,  and  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  assimilable 
secretions.  They  are  many  of  them  nsed  as  perfumes — 
others  as  stimulant  medicines,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
interesting  compounds  they  can  be  broken  np  into  by  the 
aftency  of  chemistry.  Thefr  invesUration  is  throwing  much 
light  Ml  vegetable  chemistiy.  [OnM.} 

The  reuns  are  a  gronp  u  snbitanoei  standing  ia  a  nmllar 
relation  to  the  fixed  oils,  aa  the  volatile  oils.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  asdmilahle,  th^  are  cmljr  oc<asionally  formed, 
and  present  social  properties  in  particular  plants.  They 
are  often  combined  with  gum,  forming  the  substances  oalled 
mm-resina,  and  from  this  combination  it  ma^  be  supposed 
they  are  directly  formed  from  the  ternary  assimilable  secre- 
tions. When  occurring  with  gum,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
gum-resins  of  the  VmoelUfBrctf  or  without  gum,  as  in  the 
resins  of  the  Coni/era  and  in  Myrrh,  they  are  combined 
with  volatile  oils,  which  appears  to  give  them  their  peculiar 
odours,  flavours,  and  action.  In  the  Omiftra  the  volatile 
oil  they  are  combined  with  is  the  same  in  most  species,  and 
is  nsed  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  oil  or  spirits  of  tur^ 
pontine.  [CoMiraa^.]  Wax  is  another  substanee  very 
commonly  found  in  plants,  and  having  relation  with  ^e 
fixed  oils.  [Wax.]  Caontehone  and  Outta-Percha  are  also 
compounds  belonging  to  the  non-assimilable  group  of  vege- 
t^e  secretions,  and  are  remarkable  fur  the  absence  of  b^ 
Qxynn  and  nitzogen.   [Caodtohouo  ;  Isokakdba,  j&  fi.j 

Altboogh  the  processes  by  which  these  products  may  be 
gmdnally  elaborated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  Bugr  be  very 
numerous  and  much  more  complicated  uiaa  any  pzocesBea 


with  which  we  ne  ai  present  acqudttted,  we  can  readiW 

explun  their  formation  from  the  carbonio  add,  water,  and 
ammonia,  taken  np  by  plants,  and  the  loss  of  orram* 

The  following  Ubles  illustrate  this  ^ooen^  wwi  r^ara  to 
sevoal  (rfdie  anbitancei  mentioned : — 

TABLE  or  aVBIZUlOB  VOtWD  TBOH  OUSOMM  ACID 'AMD  WAlSIf 
■T  TBM  Uto  OP  «T0nN. 


ShImIhios  ftmii. 


Sena. 


Oxalic  Add  {iij) 
OftUic  Add  . 
Tftrtaric  Add  . 
MaUeAdd  . 
Citric  Add  . 
Heeouie  Add. 
OUotoM  . 
Stareb   .  . 
Cuo  SogV  . 
Qlucon  (dry) . 
Quaadine  .  • 
Stlidne  . 
Oil  of  Tutjcntbe 
Oil  of  Lemons  • 
^of  Jdu^. 


rotwaa. 


H>  o 

C«,  li\  O" 
C",  H»,  0'» 
C»,  B*,  0» 

C».H»,  0" 
C*",  Hi-,  0« 
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7 
8 
8 
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u 
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11 
12 
SO 
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10 
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1 
3 
6 
6 
8 
4 
8 
10 
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IS 
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* 
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40 
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TABU  or  anSSTAHCBS  rOBHBD  nUW  CARBONIC  ACID,  AMMOSIA, 
Attn  WATBB,  BT  T8X  LOSS  Or  OXTQKI^ 


SuMuMtaBwd. 

Name. 

Fomla. 

Aspuigine . 
Indigo  .  . 
Nicotine  • 
Coniine  .  . 
Morphine  . 
Quinine .  . 
Stry chniue  . 
Theine  .  . 
Albumen.  ■ 
Cvidne  .  . 

C»,  NS,  H%  0» 
0'6,N,  H«,  0* 

C«,N,  H", 
C».N,  H»,  C 
C»,N,  H»,  0« 
C«  N»  H«,  0* 
CM,  N*.  Hi«  0* 
CP»,IP',HW,0« 

CArbosle 
Addoaed 
Ineqs. 

DMdln 
eq>. 

nMd  tB 
•qc 

8 

4 

3 

12 

16 

3 

33 

10 

8 

28 

16 

16 

48 

3£ 
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10 

0 

6 

a 

Sl« 

88 

27 

482 

388 

130 

36 
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It  should  not  however  be  lost  dght  of  that  othc 
beddes  the  four  organic  are  constantly  found  prwpt  in  As 
Becretinu  of  plants.  Sulphur  and  phosphonta  at*  foand  in 
fibrins,  casdne,  and  »lhnfn«n.  The  alkaliea  wd  alkaliBs 
earths  are  found  very  commflsily  assodated  vith  all  thsst 
secretions,  and  it  is  veiy  certain  that  ^anta  will  aei  tea 
their  secretions  unlMi  the  inoiguuc  alaiBaits  an  pmat 
[Sap  ;  Hoor.] 

SEDGE,  SEDGES.  [CLADnw,  8, 1 ;  CymuuBM.] 

SEDGLEY.  [STATroanaraaB.] 

SBINE-MABITIME,  a  department  in  Frwea,  raee^ 
constituted  with  Havbb  for  its  chief  town,  extendi  ahmg  tks 
coast  of  the  English  chaand  firam  the  SeiM  to  Ifes 
Bres^.  It  ia  finmed  out  of  the  oout  poitieii  ef  Ssbb- 
In£6nenM,  which  bonds  it  on  the  south.  The  Braala  sifa> 
rates  it  mm  the  dapertDWit  of  Semme.  It  ie  divided  isle 
five  arrondisaMnsnta,  Havre,  Fecamp,  Yvetot,  Diappe^  mi 
Tr^poit.  Etretat  and  Oid,  a  small  coast  vil%a,  wirtaf 
'IWport,  are  made  chief  towns  of  cantons.  The  tritwaalsf 
oommeroe  of  St-Valeiy  is  suppressed,  and  thai  of  TvaM 
transf^red  to  the  more  important  town  of  Bolbec 

A  chuige  has  also  be«i  made  in  the  limita  «f  Scsne* 
Inf^eure,  to  which  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  tks 
departmoit  of  Enre  that  lies  east  ni  the  Seine  to  the 
is  added.  Seine-Inf^eure,  by  this  arrangeaettt,  has  Seas- 
et-Oise  to  the  south-east ;  and  out  of  the  new  tenitotr  tse 
new  arrondissements,  Elbcsof  and  Oeemay,  am  dueflf 
formed.  At  Goumay,  the  lailwiiji  awthmsed  to  be  madi 
from  Amiens  to  Rouen,  and  frun  Beanvais  to  IV^ort, 
Uuransh  Anmale,  are  to  meet  In  the  iiheswiw  e# 
offidu  retom,  it  is  useless  to  oBk  aity  eonjeetue  to  the 
area  or  tiie  population  <tf  the  new  department ;  thmigk  IhsH 
may  be  very  nearly  asoettained  by  consulting  the  artidH 
EuBB  and  BBTin-lKPriaiBDBB,-  whidi  hav»  beat  dseciribeil  ai 
they  stood  previons  to  the  recent  alteratioas.  . 

8ELENALD1ME.  [Cittie6tttl^iSU.}^^^L^ 
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SBNEOniNE.  f  CmosTBT,  iff.  2.] 

SEPARATE  FBOPERTT.  Th*  uvioga  and  nadnm  of 
a  wife  maybecwne  htr  iBpmta  onpetfyot  Itw/  and  she 
may  detl  Aenwith  ai  a  fime  mU.  eithar  wban  an  ordw 
has  bem  nude  to  that  onder  the  statata  SO  &  81  Viet 
e.  86,  or  a  jndieial  lepaiation  hai  boen  obtained  by  the  wtfi*. 

[DlTOROB,  is.  S  ;  JUBTIOB  OF  YBM  PlAOE,  S.  S.] 

SEPARATION,  JUDICIAL.  Until  the  aUtate  80  &  fil 
Vict.  c.  80,  divoreea  a  vinwlo,  which  pnt  an  end  to  the  nur- 
liage  ^together,  were  only  obtainable  by  a  ipecial  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  the  lagulatnre  wonld  not  pasi  in  &Toar  of 
a  husband,  until  after  a  aentenee  of  aaparation  a  mmtA  «$ 
tAoro  in  the  ecclenastical  court,  and  would  not  pan  at  aU  if 
hfs  condaet  had  not  been  free  from  reproach.  [Divoboi.] 
Either  irf  the  aponias  could  alw»8  howner  obuin  on  the 

Sonnd  of  adnlteiy,  cruelty,  and  ewtatn  other  eaam,  a 
vorce  a  mmad  «t  thoro* 

The  remedy  now  givai  in  meh  eaaai  by  the  Covrt  tot 
JHyonm  and  Matrimonial  Cansea  ia  termed  a  huUeial  atpara- 
riba.  Thia,  like  a  divoiee  a  iwnKi  4  tAoro^  doai  not  ^mlre 
Ghe  marria^ ;  it  doea  not  bar  the  wile  of  her  dower,  for 
inBtanee ;  it  effects  only  snoh  a  separation  of  the  partiea  as 
leaTes  it  <^en  to  them  to  come  together  again.  Bnt  it 
nUarea  the  husband  frmn  all  liability  f»  hia  wife ;  and  it 
oonfers  on  the  wifii  the  right  of  having  and  disponu  of  her 
own  property  and  earnings,  as  freely  as  if  she  were  hfemtoie. 

Thia  kind  of  separation  may  he  obtained  on  the  gronnd  of 
adnlteiy  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  without  cause  for  two  yean 
or  upwards ;  but  unlike  a  decree  for  a  divorce,  which  ia 
abaolnte  and  irreversible^  a  sentence  of  judicial  separation 
may  be  reversed  at  any  time  afterwards,  if  obtained  in  the 
absence  of  the  defendant,  on  its  appearing  tiiat  there  was 
reasonable  gronnd  for  the  alleged  desertion. 

In  eaees  dther  id  divme  or  Judicial  aeparatiim.  the  Court 
may,  if  it  ahall  Hdnk  fit,  order  that  the  htuband  shall  aeeure 
to  the  wife  such  ram  as  it  shall  deem  naattnable.  Hie 
allowance  which  m^  thus  be  made  to  a  woman  for  her  anp- 
port  out  of  the  hvsmnd*i  estate,  la  to  be  aettled  at  tiie  di»- 
ersticm  of  Utecoiirtonooniideimonofallthednnunataneea 
of  Uie  case,  and  to  be  pn^ortiMied  to  the  isnk  'of  the 
parties. 

SEPPINGS,  SIR  ROBERT,  F.R.S.,  thedistingoiBhed  naval 
arehitect,  received  his  education  as  a  shipwright  under  Sir  John 
Henslow,  anrveyor  of  the  navy,  and  continued  in  connection 
with  the  important  service  of  onr  dock-yards  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many  improvements  of 
the  first  order  in  our  naval  architecture,  including  the  system 
of  diagonal  bracing  and  truBsing,  which  he  devised  while  he 
was  master  shipwright  of  Chatham  Doci^ard.  This  qrstem 
formed  the  subject  of  two  memraable  papers  in  the  *  Pluloao- 
phieal  Transaetions  *  of  the  Boyal  Societv,  for  the  years  1814 
and  1618,  raw  by  Sir  R.  Bsp^ngs  in  eaen  of  those  years,  and 
one  by  the  edebrated  Dr.  T.  Younj;,  For.  Sec.  B.  8.  [YomtOk 
!houA8]  in  the  fennar,  and  whioh  attracted  an  unuBual 
amount  of  pablto  sttenti<m.  The  great  prindple  of  this 
method  was  such  an  arrangement  of  uie  principal  timbers  as 
would  oppose  a  powerful  mechanical  action  to  every  change 
of  position  of  the  ribs  and  other  timbers  in  every  put  of  the 
ship,  thus  firmly  compacting  together  the  entire  mbric,  and 
nreventiz^  that  perp^ial  racking  of  beams  and  working  of 
jointo  which  in  the  ancient  system  of  ship-bnildiiu,  produced 
hogging,  creaking,  leakage,  uid  rapid  decay  \  and  filling  up 
likewise  every  vacuity  between  the  timbers,  which  are  ooea- 
sionally  the  nnavoidahle  receptacles  fbr  foul  air,  filth,  vermin, 
nd  vsrioua  other  sources  of  rottenness  and  dlssaaa.  These 
important  improvements,  though  opposed  to  the  inreteiato 
p^ndieeB  of  the  older  aUpwrii^ita,  a  body  of  men  who  have 
not  snffldently  valued  au  undeistoed,  in  this  country  at 
Isast,  the  juat  principles  of  mechanical  action,  in  the  piaetieal 
opoation  of  sfaip-boilding,  were  universally  adopted  In  the 
navy  under  the  enlightened  administration  of  Mr.  Charles 
Yon,  and  the  powerful  advoca^  of  Sir  John  Borrow  in  the 
'  Qnarterly  Review ;  *  and  the  merit  of  their  author  was 
acknowledged  by  his  appdntment  as  surveyor  of  the  navy, 
and  by  the  award  ti  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Boyai 
Sodety,  of  wUeh  ha  beeame  a  Fellow  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1814. 

Whib  the  claims  of  ffir  R.  Seppings  to  the  invention  of 
the  BvstMu  (tf  diagonal  bracing  in  naval  architectnra  is  inda- 
bitable^  it  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  to  record  here  the  follow- 
hig  pomt  of  information.  It  can  be  no  derogation  to  the 
merits  of  discoverers  or  inventors  to  show  that  their  progress 
ia  a  portion    the  genscal  advuee  of  the  huau  nmd.  fiir 


Jdm  F.W.  Hersehal  has  stated  in  a  latter  to  Bfr.  C.  R.WeU, 
Assist.  Sec.,  R.S.,  inserted  in  the  'History  of  the  Boy^ 
Society  *  by  the  latter,  that  he  ia  "  disposed  to  think  that  the 
system  of  triangular  arrangement  adc^^  by  Sir  W.  Hernhel 
in  the  wood-work  of  hia  great  telescope,  being  a  perfect  sya- 
tem  of  diagonal  biaciug,**  or  rather  that  principle  to  wUch 
the  "  diagonal  bracing  "  system  owes  its  strength,  was  original 
with  his  mther  at  the  time  of  ita  construction,  uat  la  about 
the  year  1786, 

Sir  Robert  Seppings  introduced  other  improvemeuts  into 
our  system  of  naval  aichitectore.  The  admiralty  presented 
him  with  10002.  as  a  reward  for  his  simple  yet  most  useful 
invention  ot  an  improved  block  for  supporting  vessels,  by 
which  their  keels  and  low«'  timbers  were  much  more  easily 
and  promptly  examined  and  repaired.  It  was  produced  whifo 
he  filled  the  office  of  master-shipwright  assistant  in  Plymouth 
doelQrard,  and  is  described  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  *  ToL  xzii.  p.  870-898,  the  Society  having  awarded 
him  thdrgoldmedaiforitinilwyear  1804.  His  plan  for  lifting 
meats  out  of  the  steps,  which  supaaeded  the  anpU^mentM 
sheer  hulks  for  that  purpose^has  been  the  nisani  of  saving 
mnch  e^Mftse  and  labour.  His  new  mode  of  framing  shipa 
has  led  to  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  short  wd  amJI 
timbers,  which  were  formerly  of  tittle  valne ;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  reforms  of  eonatruetion  for  ndiich  the  navy 
of  England  is  indebted  to  him  was  the  substitution  of  round 
for  fiat  sterna,  which  afford  increased  strength  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  ship,  greater  protection  against  pooping  in  heavy 
seas,  an  almost  equal  power  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  and  by 
the  bow,  a  more  secure  and  effective  position  for  the  rodder, 
and  a  atout  platform  for  a  powerful  battery,  embracing  a 
swe^  of  more  than  160^.  This  capital  improvement  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  many  diati^iiJiad  naval  officers, 
who  regretted  the  loss  of  those  magnificent  cabins,  which  were 
bett«r  aoited  for  their  pui^Mses  of  state  than  of  service,  but 
the  good  sense  of  less  prejudiced  judges  happily  prevulec^ 
and  seonrad  fur  our  ships  of  war  an  additiwial  dum  i^on 
the  remect  of  onr  •nemiei.  Ilia  select  committee  on  finance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  several  oecanens  bme  ieatimmy 
to  his  official  merits,  and  he  received  the  mariced  approbation 
of  both  houaea  of  parliament. 

Forei^  nations  were  not  tardy  in  acknowledging  the  value 
of  the  improvemente  in  ship-building  originated  by  Sir  R. 
Seppings,  and  their  author  received  many  snbstantial  proofe 
of  thnr  sense  of  hia  merite ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Rufsia,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Holland,  presented 
him  with  memorials  of  their  appreciation  of  what  he  had 
effacted.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  national  record 
of  the  great  benefactors  id  their  country,  there  are  few  tuunea 
which  will  deserve  more  gratafel  commemoration  than  that 
of  the  (Ajjaet  id  this  notice.  In  addition  to  the  papers  on  the 
diagonal  bncing  already  alluded  to,  Sir  R.  Seppings 
eommanieated  to  the  Royal  Socie^  a  paper '  On  a  new  prin* 
cipte  of  conatmcting  ships  in  the  mercantile  navy,'  whiicn  waa 
inserted  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trwusaotions,*  for  1820.  Dr. 
Young's  paper,  also  referred  to  above,  though  not  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  till  1814,  had  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Admiral^  m  1811.  It 
will  be  found  reprinted  in  Dr.  Peacocl^s  edition  of  the  '  Mis- 
cellaneous Works '  of  Young,  (vol.  i.  p.  S36-068)  tt^ther 
with  the  official  correspondence  relative  to  it  between  the 
lattra  and  Sir  J.  Barrow.  Sir  R.  Seppings  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Philosophical  Society, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of,  the  Hiilosophical  Society  of 
Rotterdam.  It  had  been  popoeed  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford to  confer  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.£<.,  at 
the  eonmiemontion  of  1836,  hut  aewra  indisposition  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  It.  He  died  at  hia  house  at  Taunton 
m  Somersetshire,  on  the  S6th  of  A|^  1840,  aged  seventy- 
two,  leaving  several  children  ;  hia  wifA  deraase  had  takaa 
place  a  few  years  before. 

BERICA.  [MKLOLonTHnia.] 

8ERIC0ST0MA.  [pLiciPENNxa.] 

6ERICULUS.  [Mkrttlidjl] 

SERPENTINE.  Aa  a  mineral  Serpentine  occars,  although 
rarely,  in  right  rectangular  prisms.  It  is  osually  massive 
and  compact  in  texture,  and  of  a  dark-green  or  blackish- 
green  colour.  It  also  occurs  in  fibrous  and  lamellar  varieties. 
Its  hardness  is  2*6  to  4,  and  it  may  be  cot  with  a  knife.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8*6  to  8^.  It  becomes  yellowish-gray  on 
exposure,  and  feels  sometimes  a  little  unctuous.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  recognised  ;— 
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oolonr^  nd  tatntbeat^  lirnldiw  vfUi  m  nUataiy  finutam. 
It  ii  a  beaatifbl  ibHi*  -wbui  ptmdwd.  It  am  tlw  following 
eompotition : — 

Silica  42*3 


Magnesia 
Protoxide  of  Iron 
Carbonio  Add 
Water 
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gives  off  water  when  heated ;  becomes 
before  the  blow-pipe»  bat  fuses  only  on  the  edges. 
Common  i5sf]Mmm,~0paqne,  of  dark-green  shades  of 

colour, 

PtavUtt,  SeMBer  A»beattu, — A  Fitnwtu  Serpentine,  of  an 
olive-green  colonr,  oonstitntinK  seams  in  Serpentine.  The 
fibres  are  coarse  or  fine,  and  britU&  It  reeembles  some 
forms  of  asbestoi,  bat  diffisrs  in  its  difficult  fdsibiKty. 
ThoDwm's  BaUimorite  belongs  here. 

MarmoUts^A  Foliated  Serpentine,  of  greenish-white  and 
lightH^n  shades  of  colour,  and  pearly  lustre,  eonaiscing  of 
thin  folia  rather  easily  separable.  The  folia  are  brittle,  and 
tiie  variety  is  thns  distin^inished  from  talc  and  braeite.  It 
has  the  following  eompoaiUon  ^— 

Silica  40-1 

Magaena  41*4 

Protoxide  of  Iron       .      ...  2-7 

Water  16-7 

 ^99^ 

J^enUte. — Near  llannolite,  but  folia  not  separable. 

SerpenUne  is  a  very  handsome  stone  When  polished. 
Beantifal  specimens  from  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  mav  be  leen  in  ue  Mnseam  of  Reonouuc 
Geology,  London.  When  mixed  with  limestone  it  eontti- 
tvtes  the  Verd-AnUqae  Marble.  It  does  not  wear  well, 
althoogb  at  first  it  receives  a  fine  polish.  Chromic  iron  is 
nraaUy  found  disseminated  through  it.  Dr.  Jackaon  of 
Amenca  hss  shown  that  Epscon  salts  or  snlj^ate  of  magnena 
be  profitably  mannbetued  from  SupMtine. 

(Dana,  Mineralogji>) 

SERRATULA,  a  genus  of  Compositoos  Plants  of  the  order 
Cj/naraeea,  and  the  section  SerratukiB.  The  heads  of 
flowers  are  dioecious  by  abortion ;  the  involucre  is  imbricated, 
sharp,  and  nnawned ;  the  scales  of  Uie  receptacle  split  longi- 
tudinally iato  linear  bristles ;  fruit  comprised,  not  beaked, 
basal  areola  oUiqae  ;  the  i>appna  peiastent  Thne  is  bnt 
one  British  species  of  this  genus,  8.  Hudaria,  the  Saw- 
Wort.   (Babington,  Mbntul  ^  BrkiA  Sofany.) 

SERVIA  or  SERBIA,  a  political  division  recently  formed 
by  decree  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  consisting  ofportioas 
of  South  Hungary  and  Slavonia.  It  is  styled  the  Woiwod- 
sefaaft  of  Servia  and  Temesvar  Banat,  and  includes  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar  (compriaiDe  the  counties  of  Baez, 
Bodrogh,  ToroDtaL  Temes,  and  Krasso,  in  other  words,  the 
territories  of  the  Baczka  and  the  Banat),  and  Uie  Syrmian 
districts  of  Ruma  and  Illok.  The  emperor  is  styled  Grand- 
Woiwode,  and  the  actual  governor  Vice-Woiwode,  who 
resides  in  Temesvar,  and  is  assisted  by  a  miuistarisl  com- 
Diission  and  a  native  administrative  council.  The  woiwode- 
tdiaft  is  divided  into  B  districts.  It  haa  an  area  <k  11,628 
square  miles,  drained  by  tiie  liaros,  die  Temes,  the  Theiss, 
and  the  Dannbe.  The  population  amounts  to  1,426,281 
Serbs,  Wallacbs,  Germans,  and  Hungarians.  [Cboitu  : 
HuNoiUT ;  TaMESvaa.} 

SERVITUDE,  PENAL.  This  punishment  has  come  in 
place  of  the  former  punishnlent  by  tratuporMton,  said  to 
have  been  first  inflicted  by  stet  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  The  first  Act 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject  is  the  IS  Car.  11.  c.  3,  s.  8, 
enabling  the  judge  of  assize  to  transport  certain  o&mders  to 
Americaf  there  to  reraaia  and  not  to  letuin. 

The  82  Car.  II.  c.  5,  s.  4,  gave  the  judges  power,  "at 
their  discretion,  to  grant  a  reprieve,  and  to  cause  felons  to 
be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  there  to  remain  for  the  space 
of  seven  years ;  bnt  if  the  offimder  refused  to  be  transported, 
or  returned  within  the  time,  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  execu- 
tion upon  the  judgment  The  SS  &  S3  Car.  fl.  c.  7,  s.  4, 
directed  a  judgment  of  transportation  to  be  entered,  when  the 
felon  elected  to  be  transported,  and  it  authorised  die  sherifis 
to  cause  offenders  to  be  embarked.  It  also  made  a  return 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  a  capital  felony.  The 
next  statute  on  the  subject  was  the  Act  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11,  "  the 
foundation  of  the  law  of  transportation,"  which  enacted  that 
when  the  Crown  should  be  pleased  to  extend  mercy,  upon 
condition  of  tzansportatioa  to  any  part  of  ^mrwo,  any  ooqrt, 


liavfaig  pnpar  aiithoi%  to  do  ■•.  nUit  direct  thft  ofiante  1» 
be  tnumorted.    He  stat.  6  Geo.  I.  c  88,  agam  made  a 

person  ''at  large  in  Great  ^tain,  before  tbeaxpamtiaB si 
the  term  "  of  transportation,  liable,  on  convieliiHi,  to  asfe 
death.  The  8  Qm.  III.  c.  IS,  extended  the  powers  of  the 
judges  to  make  orden  for  transportation  by  enabling  thexn  to 
do  so  out  of  court ;  and  by  Uie  stat  30  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  ^ 
king  was  empowered  to  authorise  the  governors  of  eonfid 
settlements  to  remit  the  sentences  of  truisporta. 

By  the  stat  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  84  (amended  by  11  Geo.  IV. 
and  1  WilL  IV.  c  39),  consolidating  the  law*  on  the  snbjeet 
of  transportation,  the  king  in  oouncil  was  empowered  to 
appoint  places  beyond  the  eeaa,  to  i^ch  peisons  andB 
sentmee  of  transporfation  ahoold  be  conve^e^  the  goyenHi 
or  other  penon  to  iriuHn  tltey  were  delivered,  or  faia  wseigiife, 
having  the  pn^erfy  in  the  eenioe  of  the cimvietB.  Tbeaove- 
reign  was  alio  nnpowered  by  warrant  to  ^Knnt  plaoea 
confinement  at  home,  ttther  on  land  or  on  iKtard  veseds  ia 
the  Thames,  or  other  rivers  or  harboora,  for  the  confinrment 
of  male  offenders  (recently  extended  by  the  stat.  16  17 
Vict  to  females)  under  sentence  of  deiUi,  bat  reprieved  or 
respited,  or  under  sentence  of  transportation,  there  to  zemaia 
under  order  of  the  secrataiy  of  state  until  entitled  to  thsir 
liberty^  or  removed,  or  otherwise  dealt  with.  The  costal 
puniument  for  offenders  found  unduly  at  large  before  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence  was  subsequently'  abolished 
by  4  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  67,  which  substituted  transportation 
for  liie,  with  previous  imprisonment  not  exoeeduig  Um 
yean. 

New  South  Wales,  Van  DiesunTs  Land,and  NocCidk  bbnl 
thus  became  the  principal  receptacles  for  oonvicta.  Althoo^ 
the  property  in  tlw  services  of  these  persons  ww  veated  u 
the  colonial  governor  or  hU  assigns,  a  practice  [nevailed  of 
grantiiif^  than,  in  certain  cases  and  on  certain  conditiflas, 
pwmisnon  to  employ  themselves  for  their  own  benefit.  Tbeas 
permissions  were  mmally  called  *  tickets  of  leave.'  By  the 
Btat  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  7,  the  Iwislatnre,  thinking  it  jnat  that 
ticket-oMeave  convicts  should  be  protected  in  their  pemns, 
and  in  the  possession  of  such  property  as  they  mi^t  acquire 
by  their  industry,  empowered  tbem  to  hold  personal  propoty, 
and  to  maintain  actions  in  respect  thereof  while  aucn  tickets 
remained  nnrevdied. 

The  reception  of  convicts  having,  however,  becone  dis- 
tasteful to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  the  stat.  10  4 
11  Vict.  e.  67,  was  jwised,  permittiax  offenders  nndv 
sentence  <tf  tranmertation  to  be  ^emovaa  to  any  priscm  or 
penitentiary  in  weat  ^tain;  directws  of  the  priitcipsl 
convict  prisons  being  appointed  afterwards  under  the  stat 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  38.  IJie  difficulty  attending  the  receptxn 
by  the  coloniee  of  transported  convicts  having  increased,  the 
stat  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  99,  finally  aboU«hed  the  puniahmeBt 
of  transportation /or  Utithaa/otaUaiif»ara,MDA  substituted 
penal  servitude  at  home  for  certain  periods,  giviiigtbe  courts 
power  in  all  cases  to  substitute  such  pen^  servitode  for 
transportation. 

Before  this  last  statute  was  passed,  a  system  had  foe  amas 
time  prevailed  with  respect  to  well-conducted  convicts  (who^ 
althoo^  sentenced  totranqN>rtation,had  been  kept  at  home), 
of  srantin^  them  free  pardODS,  generally  at  the  expinOion 
of  half  their  sentence  of  transportation.  As  the  coutmuance 
of  the  same  syitem  under  the  lait-ntantioned  statute  enrmeii 
Ukely  to  cause  serions  evils,  bnt  aa  it  was  at  the  aame  time 
desirable  to  racouiage  good  behavionr  in  convicts,  it  wss 
determined  to  try  the  eiqwrioent  of  retaining  some  control 
over  them  in  cases  where  they  were  set  at  liberty  before  the 
expiration  of  thur  original  sentence.  With  tl^t  view  the 
statute  empowera  the  Crown,  by  order  of  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  to  grant  auy  convict  a  licence  or  *  ticket  of 
leave,'  to  be  at  large  during  such  portion  of  his  term  of 
transportation  or  imprisonment,  and  upon  such  conditios^ 
as  may  be  thought  fit,  such  licence  being  also  revokable  at 
pleasure. 

Finally  by  the  stat  SO  &  21  Vict  c  3,  the  sentence  of 
Unmi^portatim  is  entirelv  abolished,  and  the  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  substituted ;  but  the  statutes  which  have  reference 
to  transpOTtatim  ate  to  have  xefexwice  to  pmal  •ervitud^  se 
that  the  name  alone  is  changed. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  giTen  to 
the  method  by  which  Linnvus  arranged  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  In  this  system  plants  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  classes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  number 
snd^ative  position  of  the  stamens.  The  iblbwing  are  the 
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I.  Flowen  with  StomanB  tai  Ritibu 

Glan  1.  Monandria;  Sowws  with  1  itamm. 

5.  Diandria     .      .      .   S  stameni. 

3.  Triandria      .      .   .  3 

4.  Tetrandria  .      ■  .4 

6.  PetOandria.   .      .  .  S 

6.  Hexandria  .  .  .6 

7.  Hepiandria  ,  .  .  7 
&  Oetandria  .  .  .8 
0.  .fibfMandna    .  .  .  8 

la  Iheandria   .      »      •  10  » 

11.  Dodeoandria  .      .  lS-19  „ 

12.  Icoumdria  ,     •     .  SO  or  non  staUdlu  in- 

sorted  into  the  eal^ 

13.  P<i^/aaidria     •     •  .  SO  or  mora  stame&i  in- 

serted on  the  recep- 
tacle. 

14.  Ditfyttamia  .     •      ,4  stamens  j  8  long  snd 

2  short 

15.  TBtn^^fmmia  .  !  •  .   6  stamens ;  4  loi^  and  S 

short.  [CKTioirBU.] 

16.  Monaddphia;  flowers  with  the  filsments  4^  the 

stamens  united  in  one  set. 

17.  JHaddphta;  fiowen  with  the  filaments  of  the 

stamensVnited  in  3  sets.  (In  this  class  the  flowers 
are  papiliooaceons.) 

18.  PofyaddpAia;  flowers  irith  the  filaments  of  th« 

stamens  united  in  3  (ff  more  sets. 

19.  ^genetia  ;  flower*  with  the  anthen  of  the  stameni 

nnited.  {Cohpositjb.] 
SO.  Cfynandria;  flowers  with  the  stamens  and  pistils 
combined.  [Okcbidaosjb.] 

II.  The  Stamens  and  Bstib  on  different  Fiowen. 

21.  MoTiacia;  fiowen  with  the  atamsni  and  instils  on 

the  same  indrndnal. 
as.  JHeaeia;  flowen  with  the  stanuu  and  |Hitils  on 

diffsrent  individaalR. 
83.  P<^fffamiai  flowos  perSsct  and  nniaenal,  on  the 

same  or  on  difhrent  indiTidnala. 

III.  Fmctification  concealed. 
24.  CryfOegamia. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  Kystem  is  ezceedinjuly  arti- 
ficial, and  that  the  great  object  of  aiTsn^[ement  and  classification 
in  natural  histoiy  is  not  attained  far  it.  The  effort  of  the  na- 
turalist in  all  t^stemBshoold  be  to  bring  together  those  objects 
-which  most  resemble  each  other,  and  to  aepaiate  thoie  which 
differ.  A  clsuification  like  the  above,  which  takes  only  one 
organ  or  part  of  an  organised  being  as  a  means  of  arrangement, 
is  thereforo  certain  to  frustrate  the  great  aim  of  ue  m- 
icmattst  The  tudy  ground  on  which  artifleial  elassifieation 
neh  as  the  abore  can  be  toleiated  is  that  of  cenTenience  in 
^ti^ng  out  the  name  of  any  particular  ob^L  It  was  nn- 
dcmbtedlv  this  that  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  sexual 
■jatam  of  linfUBOB  by  botanists.  It  is  nowhowerer  fast  falling 
into  disuse  i  and  our  catalognes  of  plants  snd  ammals  of  indi- 
Floras  are  written  on  the  plan  of  the  Natural  System. 

lituiani  divided  the  above  clasaes  into  orders  in  the  ssme 
artificial  way.  The  orders  in  the  first  thirteen  clanes  were 
fimnded  on  the  number  of  styles  or  stigmas  in  each  flower. 
Thus,  flowers  having  one  style  were  placed  in  the  order 
Monogynia,  those  with  two  in  the  order  Digvnia,  with  three 
in  TrygvniOf  and  so  on.  Thus  the  names  of  the  orders  are 
Tspeated  in  each  of  the  tbirt«en  cksses.  In  the  remaiDing 
sdaves  twiravet  other  points  <A  structure  an  adopted.  In 
J>i^/namia  the  orders  an  two,  aocoiding  as  the  froit  is 
4-lobed  or  eiqisnlar.  The  first  or^is  callea  ti^noiwrntus, 
and  the  seeaid  Af^ioaipermia,  Thsee  names  wen  given  br 
linnma  under  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  4-U>bed 
oronr  was  a  series  of  nsked  seeds.  - 

The  class  Tetradynamia  was  divided  into  two  orders, 
aocOTding  to  the  ftom  of  the  fruit,  dilimdota  embracing  the 
species  with  tin  fruit  a  siliele^  and  BiUfiion  those  with  a 
suiqne. 

In  the  classes  Monaddphia,  IHadehthia,  and  Polyaddphia, 
the  number  of  the  stamens  was  made  the  text  of  the  orders, 
and  these  were  named  as  the  classes.  Thus  we  have  the 
order  Deoandria,  class  Monadtiphia,  and  the  order  Dtoan- 
driOf  class  Siaddphia. 

With  r^rd  to  Syt^mma  Uie  followiug  plan  will  afford 
Hbm  best  idea  of  the  natnn  of  the  orden 

Ordsr  1.  Potggamkt SgmUt^FlamtatahtaaAji^^ 


Ordsr&  Polygamia  Suptr/lua.~~Vlonta  of  the  disc  her- 
maphrodite, those  of  the  ray  pistilliferons  and 
fertile. 

Order  3.  Potygamia  Ihatanea. — Flonts  of  the  disc  her- 
maphrodite, those  of  the  ray  nenter. 

Order  4.  Poly^maiia  Nfioataria. — Florets  of  the  diso  sto- 
minifnons,  those  of  the  ray  mstiUifsnras. 

Order  0.  Pubfyamia  SMreffata.~~BaA  flomt  haring  a  ts- 
parate  involocre. 

Ordsr  9.  JfbiuigKimui.— Anthers  nidted,  flomts  not 
pouid. 

Tlus  laige  class  thus  divided  by  linnvai  finms  the  natural 
order  Gmpotike,  and  haa  beoi  reoently  subdivided  in  a 
mnch  less  artificial  manner  than  in  the  orden  above  ffnu. 

[Composite.] 

The  clans  Gynandria  was  divided  into  orders  by  the 
number  of  the  stamena.  It  includes  the  natural  orden 
OrchidacecB  and  AriUolochiaceoe. 

The  classes  Moncecia  and  Diaecia  are  also  formed  into 
orders  accordiog  to  the  nnmber  of  stamens,  and  the  orden 
are  again  named  as  preceding  classes.  Thus  we  have  order 
Diamdria,  class  Dxcecia,  &c. 

The  elsss  PolycBcia  has  the  following  orden  >— 

Order  X^Moncecia. — Hermaphrodite,  stamlniferouSi  and 
pistilliferons  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Order  2.  IHeecia. — Fiowen  on  two  plants. 

Order  3.  TVunrur.— Fiowen  on  three  plants. 

The  Cryptcffomia  wm  divided  into  the  <adem 
FUicet      ....  Ferns. 

Mwei  Mosses. 

HepaticcB  ....  liverworts. 
LuAenu      .      .      .   .  Lichens. 
Alges       ....   Sea- Weeds. 
Pu/ngi  Mushrooms. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to 
the  Natural  Bvstem,  see  the  articles  Exooinb  and  EmwoxifS. 

8EBSI0NB.  The  Stat  12  &  13  Viet.,  0.40,  haa  amended 
the  {Hoesdun  in  Courts  M  Qoaxter  Sesnons,  br  jneseritdng 
unifwrnity  of  time  for  giving  notices  of  appeal ;  by  conferring 
extensiTe  powers  of  amendment ;  a  huge  diaoretion  as  to 
costs ;  and  by  enabling  tliem  to  refer  msttera  to  arbitration. 

the  statute  11  dc  12  Vict,  c.  78,  these  Courts,  in  common 
with  the  Conrts  of  Oyer  and  Tenniner  and  Gaol  DeUvery, 
an  empowered  to  reserve  questions  of  law  for  the  considen- 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal ;  and  by  the  statute  12 
&  13  Vict.,  c  4A,  the  powen  previondy  given  to  Judges  to 
order  payments  by  way  of  reward  for  the  apprehension 
certain  offenders  was  extended  to  these  Conrts,  the  compen- 
sation to  one  person  in  no  case  to  exceed  61,  The  statute  12 
St  13  Viet.,  c.  16,  makes  further  providon  for  the  holding 
petty  sessions  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  declares  that 
every  sitting  and  acting  of  justices,  or  of  a  stipendiary  nu^ 
gistnto  for  a  ci^  or  borangh*  having  a  sepanta  commissiMi 
of  the  peace,  shall  be  deemed  a  petty  eewHais.  The  fees  of 
justices*  clsrks  in  petty  sessions  an  norooverproirided  for  hy 
the  11  &  12  Viet.,  c,  43,  and  14  k  16  VicL,  c.  06.  See  farther 
JovBKiut  OmNDBBB,  8.  2  ;  Jdstioxs  of  TBS  Pbaoi,  S.  2. 

SBYBERITE.   [Mihbiuloot,  S.  1.1 

SHAKHOVSKY,  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  ALEXAN- 
DROVICH,  a  prolific  and  popxdar  Russian  dramatic  author, 
was  bom  in  1777,  at  a  village  in  the  government  of  Smolensk. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1793,  hot  in  1801  obtained  the  more 
congenial  wpointment  of  one  of  the  directon  of  the  theatre. 
The  war  of  1812  recalled  him  to  the  army  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  rcviment  of  Cossaks,  bnt  after  its  conclusion  he 
resumed  the  doties  of  management.  Ho  retired  with  a  pan- 
rion  in  1818,  and  died  in  1M6.  During  his  lifetime  Prmes 
Kiakhova^  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  Russian  dramatic 
authors,  and  was  sometimes  styled  the  Rusman  Kotssbue. 
The  number  of  his  plays  is  loosely  said  to  have  wproached 
a  hundred ;  many  of  them  were  tnuudatioDs  ana  adapta- 
tions chiefly  from  the  French.  Among  them  may  be  found 
a  refashionment  of  Shakspera's  *  Tempest,'  and  a  drama 
founded  on  Walter  Scott's  '  Black  Dwarf.*  The  original 
play  which  is  considered  his  best,  bean  the  title  of  '  Ansto- 

Shuies,*  and  is  founded  on  the  history  of  the  great  Athenian 
ramstist ;  another,  a  comedy,  *  What  you  don't  like  don't 
listen  to  *  ('  Ne  lyubo  ne  sloshay  'J,  and  a  third,  <  A  Lesson 
to  Co(|uette8,*  ara  also  of  unusnai  merit.  His  vaudevilles 
and  light  comedies  are  considered  bis  most  sucoessfnl 
effints. 

8HAP.  [WBTimBKMNn.]^.^.^.^^^^^, 
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BELUtPE,  DANIEL,  F.RJ.,  at  tlia  tisM  of  Mi  dMMse 
nmid«it  oi  the  0«<dogi«a[  Society  of  London,  wm  bora  in 
London  in  1806.  Hit  mother  who  diod  a  few  weeks  after 
kk  birth,  was  aktar  to  Sanmd  RaBm  tba  poet.  He  waa 
educated  at  WaUfcamttow,  and  ai  a  bo^  aailv  ahowad  a 
taate  for  tlie  atodf  of  Mtnal  UatoTf,  but  ha  did  not  eon** 
nenca  airioa^  to  weik  at  OwdogT  tUl  after  he  had  been 
admitted  a  Fallnr  of  the  OwdORhaT  Boola^  ia  Jnna,  1829. 
In  that  year  he  gsvB  his  fint  mamdr  to  (he  society,  on  a 
new  apeeioa  of  /oUi^wmrw,  /.  ^rcmitpm,  which,  howerer, 
it  afterwarda  appeared  had  been  preTioQily  deacribed  by 
Cooybeaie,  uder  tho  aaow  «i  I.  unmnttris. 

ThroQgfaont  the  gisater  part  of  hit  life,  Mr.  Ebarpe  waa 
actively  engaged  aa  a  mwehaat,  and  hia  bwlneaa  oonneotion 
with  the  wine-growing  diatricta  of  Portngal  oceaaionally 
leadii«  him  there,  in  1838,  1630,  IMS,  and  1849,  he  gave 
to  the  Geological  Soeieto  a  aeriaa  of  memoira  on  the  rocka  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liabtm  and  Oporto.  The  first  is  a 
mere  tkelch  of  the  general  amngeBUBt  of  the  tertiary  and 
aaeondaiy  locfca  by  a  yonog  and  intiUkaat  geologut }  the 
aeoood, « the  aama  anbjactf  is  lallsr  ana  num  definite,  hot 
not  sufficiently  complete  in  the  determination  ctf  foa^  to 
fix  the  predae  age  of  the  strata  deaoribed.  It  eontaina, 
however,  in  an  appendix,  aome  dMwrvati(HiB  of  great  value  oa 
the  cranparative  effects  of  the  great  earlhonake  of  1766  <m 
the  strata  on  which  Lisbon  stutds.  The  deatractive  effect* 
of  this  shock  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  area  occnpied  by 
tbeaoft  tertiary  beds,  wnile  ibe  bnildings  erected  on  the 
mora  solid  Rip^mrite  limestone  and  chalk  eacaped  mtirelr. 
The  line  of  diviai<m  betweot  the  shattered  and  entire  boild' 
iaga  Mr.  Shaipe  fbnnd  to  correspond  preeiaely  with  the 
bmindariea  of  Uie  strata.  In  hia  third  nsmoir  Mr.  Sharpe 
deacribea  the  gnniti^  snsiaiief  day^-alata^  and  ooal-bearing 
neks  of  Tallofgo  naar  Opnto.  The  elay  atato  ha  proved  by 
its  foanls  to  be  of  Low«  Silnrian  ag«^  and  kli  seotums  show 
that  the  strato  bearing  anthraeitia  coal  andariia  the  slate,  and 
rast  on  gneiss  piereea  by  ^raoito.  He  thence  eonclnded  that 
the  ooal  ia  of  Lower  Siknan  age.  In  the  obiiaaiy  notice  of 
Mr.  Bharpe  given  in  the  *  Annivaraary  Pmeeediap  *  of  the 
Boyal  Booety  for  1866,  on  whioh  the  {HTMSnt  article  ia  founded, 
bat  with  omisaionB,  alteratimia,  and  additions,  the  foUowing 
jnat  remarka  ooenr  aa  thia  anbject  ^— "  In  the  pfsaant  state 
<rf  knowledge  regarding  that  eonntiy,  it  ia  iJopoaaibU  to  de^ 
that  Una  may  be  the  ease,  hnt  it  mnst  be  remembered  that 
the  few  zwuaina  of  jtoite  diaoovered  in  theae  atrato  are 
oonaiderBd  by  palaoDtologiato  to  preaant  eharaotara  Indicative 
of  '  carbonifoona '  age ;  and  erai  thoee  gedogisto  who  meet 
■tzannoaaly  sinport  the  eo-ealled  nnifonnitaiiaB  doeltinss, 
indine  to  attritrato  the  peealiar  posttum  of  the  ooal  to  one 
cf  these  great  umtainia^  thostiata  so  fraqnentin  hidity 
distorbeddiatiiotoaf  all  agaa,  fintn  pabaonnc  np  to  tMuaiy 

The  foorth  paper  oommanoea  with  a  snoeinet  aheteh  of 
the  geAeral  gsoi<^  of  Portogal,  and  goea  on  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  aacondary  rocks  north  ci  the  Tagna,  both  by 
atiatigiaphieal  and  pausontcdogical  evidenoe.  Ixmg  before 
this  pi4>er  was  read,  Mr.  Sharpe  had  aoqnired  much  critical 
akin  and  knowledge  aa  a  palaiontologlat,  and  on  nalwmtolo- 
gical  principles  be  now  estebliahsd  the  existence  <n  cretaceous 
and  JnrasBie  rocka  in  the  oonntry  deeoribed.  The  whale 
fmaed  an  excellent  aketchof  a  hitoarto  nndessribed  eeontry, 
and  np  to  thia  dato  British  geolosiate  an  chlafly  indsMed  to 
these  nemoiis  fa  the  knowladn  Aew  poasaas  of  a  had 
whsra  the  ssienea  k  almoet  uenrafatad. 

Between  the  years  1848  ml  1844  Mr.  Shaipa  gm 
lour  memoirs  to  the  Oeokmoal  Society,  on  the  fiflnrton 
and  Old  Red>aandatone  rooka  of  Wales  and  the  north 
of  England,  territories  previously  ohisfly  iUnatttled  by 
the  hiboom  of  ProfiMSor  Sedgwick.  The  first  of  theae 
ia  '  On  the  Geology  of  the  Booth  of  WeatmoralaBd.*  Pwt 
of  this  paper  deectibea  the  range  of  the  Coniaton  lia*> 
atone.  Mr.  Sharpe  identified  it  far  ite  fossils  ss  fonoing  part 
of  the  Lower  Silnrian  aariea,  bnt  did  not  datemune  ite  aotod 
horizon.  In  1838  Mr.  Jamea  Garth  Mvahall,  WJQS.,  in  a 
paper  commanicated  to  the  Britiah  AaK>eiatioa,  placed  it  on 
the  parallel  of  the  Oaiadoo  aandstone,  whu^  detamination 
the Tsseardieaitflaisrgaclogista ham  sustained.  Mr.Oiarpe 
alao  pdnted  oat  tlwnninnfoniiifyef  the  Upper  on  the  Lower 
CKlnnan  rocka  of  the  area ;  and  in  describing  the  paaa^  of 
the  Lndlow  rocks  into  the  Old  Beitaandatone,  he  cerrsetly 
iatora  that  the  tileatonaa  of  Sootii  Walea  ahonld  be  witfr- 
dtawn  from  the  base  of  the  OM  Badrtfandattme  and  elated 
with  the  Ludlow  zoeki^  to  wfaldi  Umb  Umk  nnito  tiwan. 


At  a  later  period  of  the  laaaa  year  be  produoad  a  memob 

*  On  the  Bala  Limeatoie,  and  other  poititHia  of  th«  oMsr 
Palcocoio  Rocka  of  North  Wales.*  Up  to  thia  date  it  was 
believed  that  at  Bala  and  elsewhere  there  waa  a  mat  tfakk- 
nesa  of  tosdliferons  *  Upper  Cambrian  rocka  *  w  Sedgwick 
below  the  Lower  Klnnan  atrato.  .  Mr,  Bhaipa  BaintainBd 
that  thia  waa  an  error,  and  tha^  both  strati^pnhicaUy  and 

their  fosaili^  the  Bala  rocka  the  e(tniviuanta  of  the 
Uandeilo  flaga  and  Caradoc  sandstone.  Thia  suneienB  detei^ 
mination  has  aince  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salta^ 
F.O.S.,  aa  r^da  the  Caradoc  aandstone,  the  foeuls  of  &h 
and  the  typical  Caradoc  sandstone  of  Six  BiOderiek  Mnd^ 
son  in  Shr^^whire  being  the  same. 

The  more  elaborate  paper  of  1644'  is  accompanied  by  a 
oeological  map  of  Norm  Walea,  and  haa  been  eonaidered 
lass  happy.  Mr.  Sharpe'a  genius  chiefly  lay  in  the  palaon- 
t<dogical  determination  of  tlw  age  of  rocks,  and,  in  this  case 
at  Inat,  the  time  ha  allowed  himself  to  map  Nacth  Wales 
waa  too  shot  In'  the  satiaSaetoiy  elnctdation  of  the  pnbkna 
he  pTopoBod  to  adve. 

Panming  at  intervale  these  aabjects,  Mr.  Sharpe  prodaead 
In  1847  an  elaborato  analyais  and  compaiiaon  of  the  Siianan 
fossils  of  North  America,  collected  oy  Sir  Charlea  I^dl, 
with  theae  of  Great  Britain,  and  eonfinned  the  views 
entertained  by  the  American  geologist,  Mr.  Hnll,  that  the 
American  Silnrian  atrsta,  like  the  British,  cinisist  of  two 
great  diviaions,  namely,  upper  and  lower. 

While  engaged  in  these  mvestigationa,  Mr.  Sharpe's  aflca 
tton  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  slaty  deavi^  ani 
foliation,  which  affecte  the  more  ancient  rocka  of  Devoodiirc^ 
Wales,  the  North  of  England,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  Mont  Blana  In  1846, 1848. 166S,  and  18ff4,  he  pco- 
doced  four  memoiit  on  these  sabjects,  the  two  first  and  the 
last  of  which  arepnUiahed  to  the  'Qnartetly  Joanml* 
IheGodogioBl  Boetoty.and  tba  tUrd  in  the  ^ FUtoaopfaieal 
Tkansaeticms'  of  the  Boyal  Sotie^.  Tliesa  qnaatMns  had 
TOBvbssty  been  made  the  snbjeet  <a  sMoial  inveat^tian  hf 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Darwu,  and  Piofossor  PhiliiM. 

It  haa  been  said,  that  from  imperfect  data  Mr.  Smpe 
generaliaed  too  laigely  ;  and  thon^  tiiia  nuy  be  the  case, 
an  attentive  pemaal  of  the  memoir  of  1846  proves  that 
in  some  important  points  he  materially  advanced  the  sa^ 
ject  at  that  date  in  the  direction  to  which  the  labonra  cf 
Jir.  H.  G  Borivy,  F.GB.,  have  aince  tended.  He  attribstes 
the  cleavage  of  rooka,  and  conaeqnent  distortion  of  fosmla,  ta 
presaan  perpendicnlar  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  aad  asanti 
that  aia  e]qianded  along  the  oleavage  ptonea  in 
diraslien  of  the  ^  of  &a  elaanga.  In  the  eemmnnicatiaB 
of  1848,  the  doetrue  that  prsann  ia  the  oanae  ni  cleavsgi 
>■  still  mm  distinctly  innatod  aOf  and  ranarioUe  histwrs 
are  given,  in  vriiiah  pebUea  ware  obaervsd  which  af^Marsl 
to  have  been  oompreaaed  and  elongated  m  the  planea  «f 
cleavage.  Ha  alao  recogniaea  the  fact,  rinoe  so  beaatiialfy 
•zplained  by  Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  *  New  Edinbor^  Pfaikaa* 
pirical  Joarnal,*  that  tho  fine  paitades  coi^wung  the  dily 
racks  are  ananged  langthwiae  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavi^ 
planes,  and  he  attribntea  bands  in  the  cleavage  in  ite  paes^ 
from  one  bed  to  another,  to  beds  of  difihrent  lith<dogiad 
Bbanoter  offering  different  degraea  of  resiatanoe  to  preasars. 
The  idea  that  cleavaga  may  be  dae  to  crystalline  actkn  to 
altogether  rB|nidiates.  It  nnst  be  admitted,  however,  ttot 
no  adeqMto  investigation  haa  yet  been  institatsd  the  rsla- 
tkma  wyitollisatinn  to  the  graater  stmetoisa  rf  loehn.  We 
an  as  yet  nninfomiad  whether  there  are  or  an  not  joatsd 
stnetaras  «n  the  great  scale,  resolting  from  the  eeincidMeosf 
eiystalline  plsnss  over  oompaatively  laigs  araas,  aa  aeawsf 
the  phenomena  exhibited  the  anlHnTataUine  limgatpiwi 
and  by  oertato  aerpentines,  tsnd  to  Indicate.  The  two  iMt 
of  tiM  sense  of  Mr.  Bharpe's  p^wra  on  theee  aabjeeta,  pab- 
lished  in  1668  and  1864,  dsscribs  reaneetivdy  the  cAesvei 
and  foliated  rocka  of  Scotland  and  Moni  Bknc^  and  an 
ohiefly  daroted  to  the  devekprnait  of  hia  thetny  ef  the  gnat 

*  eyUnden '  or  ardiea,  in  which  lie  aasertsd  that  the  laoaiaB 
of  deemd  and  lidiated  roehs  lis.  In  these  memeua  he  mede 
no  advance  beyond  hia  previoos  ideaa,  for  be  attributed  the 
Imaation  ot  eleavage  and  foliation  to  the  aama  oaoae ;  ud 
thra^  ha  indicated  the  toet,  be  gave  no  exphnatiea  ot  tto 
leasoB  <rf  the  eecDrrenea  of  planes  ti  alamga  aad  li^atiaa 
in  aidied  UiMb  a  snbijset  that  has  sinoa  in  part  bean  aeotd^ 
treated  ttf  by  Mr.  Binb^  and  oi  which  the  toll  explaartian 
as  ems  not  far  distant,  ut  the  paper  en  Mont  Blno  howefsr 
iSi.  Shane  ei^lainB  and  aocreeti  for  the  fint  tiia^  ws 
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oImtu*  sf  lUlsA,  wheiwnr  thqr  oeonr  in  tlw  Alpi.  alwort 
invariably  ai  itntificationi  having  mistaken  th«  pluiM  of 
olaavage  for  those  of  bedding,  and  ruarded  the  latter  aa  a 
■eriea  of  paraUel  j<]^ts.  Bot  while  wowing  that  thia  aj»* 
tMutie  anor  runs  througbont  the  whole  of  Saaimre'a 
volonua,  ha  iheva  alao  that  BMmua^  obawratifHii,  ann 
when  hia  oolioluinu  an  tmHiwnu,  an  alwajs  aeennte  and 
iBitmotive.  He  wai  led  into  the  emr  front  ohaerring  tha 
anal(^  between  the  foliation  of  the  lehiits  and  the  eleavaga 
of  the  ilatas,  an  analogy  o&  which  Mr.  C.  Darwin  aftamzdi 
fennded  the  oorreot  conolnaioH  that  the  Mediation  haa  no  refer* 
enoe  to  itiatiflo&tion ;  otbar  Engliah  gaolo^rtB  however  as 
Mr.  Sharpe  points  ont  "  after  correctly  disttngnishiiig  oleavaga 
planes  from  stratification,  still  eontinqed  to  class  the  foliation 
of  <nystaIliD«  rooks  with  the  latter  instead  of  the  formef  i 
tbns  propoeing  to  nnite  two  phenomena  of  totally  diflwrani 
odgin,  white  uiey  separated  those  which  are  really  analogoas, 
and  probably  doe  to  one  and  the  same  oanse.'* 

fiMidei  these  memoirs  Ur,  fiharpe  eontribated  to  the  Oao* 
logieal  Society  varioos  papers  on  special  snbject%  *  On  tha 
Quarts  Bocks  of  Maccallodi's  Map  of  Scotland,^  '  Obth* 
Soathem  Bordm  of  Uw  HigUaadi  of  8wtland»'  and  vaiiooa 
palaontol^cal  commgnioations  j  *0n  tlie  genu  Tiem^ 
tis/  *  On  TyloBtoma,  a  now  seoas  of  Gastaropods  from  tha 
Qrataceont  beds  of  Portogal,' '  On  the  ganoa  Nerinaa,'  and  a 
note  en  the  fossils  of  Boalonnws,  ^pandad  to  a  pftpar  by 
Mr.  Godwin  Ansten  m  thai  dietnoL  Ha  alao  nmiahed 
wveral  parts  of  a  monograph  to  the  q>leDdid  [>ablicat>ona  of 
the  Palaontonaphioal  Sodety,  *  On  the  Fossil  Bemains  of 
the  MoUosoa  found  in  the  Obalk  Formatiim  of  England,*  and 
on  this  important  work  he  waa  still  engaged  WMn  ha  vat 
-with  the  accident  that  eaaaed  hia  nntimuy  dsath. 

"  Saob  is  a  brief  ontline  of  smns  of  the  sdantifie  Uwua 
of  Daniel  Sharpe — a  man  whoae  mind  alike  pawarfol,  aetivsu 
and  well  collivated,  n^d  him  soocwiafhlfy  to  gra»  ana 
make  his  own  a  wider  range  of  snbjaota  than  many  gaawgiats 
dsn  to  attempt.  Neither  shoold  it  ha  fngotten  that  all  the 
while  he  waa  nnoaaalngly  engaged  in  mnaantile  punoita,  and 
It  waa  only  dniing  Wef  intsmU  of  lainm  whan  more 
imperatiiva  Uboon  were  ovar,  that  ho  aoeomidishad  what 
many  would  cmuider  snfBcient  wwk  for  tinir  Uvea.  '  And  it 
ia  not  in  geology  alone  that  he  is  known  and  approeiated, 
philologists  ana  ethnologists  equally  esteemed  him.  With 
marvelloBB  versatility  of  taloit  ne  grappled  with  the  ancient 
Lycian  inscriptions,  bron^t  h<Hne  by  Tellom,  Forbes,  and 
Spratt,  and  revealed  the  seorets  of  ui  noknowu  tongue  vrritten 
in  an  nnknown  character.  In  debate  he  waa  clear,  keen, 
Bsrverely  critical,  and  at  times  aomewhat  sareastio,  oeeasioB- 
nlly  alarming  to  an  opponent  nnaocaatomed  to  his  style  ;  bnt 
those  who  knew  him  blBst  wtaee  well  aware  that  an  nnvaiyit^ 
fond  «r  kindly  good  hnmour  lay  b«watb,  and  that  if  he  hh 
him  adversary  nud,  no  man  than  himseli  mofa  i^loiead  in  a 
baxdar  bkiw  in  retan."  Hia  prircte  life  ia  rtaM  to  have 
been  fall  of  nnoatentadoaa  benvndeaca. 

Mr,  Shupe  became  a  Felhnr  of  tha  Rml  Sodafy  wi 
JtsM  6th,  1850 ;  he  was  also  a  F^ow  of  the  Idu»aii, 
Zoological,  and  Geological  aooietlea.  In  ISfiS  ha  boeam* 
tzvaaorer  of  the  Oeolcflcal  Society  j  and  on  the  retiramant  of 
Ur.  W.  J.  Hamihcn,  in  offlmal  covrsa  in  1846,  waa  deeted 
ita  president,  being,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time,  the  first 
person  actaally  engaged  in  eommeroial  patnits  in  Uie  city 
>f  Lcmdon,  who  hsd  been  selected  for  the  chair.  This 
bononrable  position  in  the  world  of  sdenee  however  be  occu- 
pied three  months  only ;  for  on  the  90th  of  May  in  the  aame 
^%ar,  while  riding  near  Norwood,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
borae,  and  snstained  a  fraetore  of  the  skull.  In  a  few  days 
tie  BO  far  recovered  as  to  be  aide  to  recognise  tiie  rriatims 
mho  were  admitted  to  hia  chamber.  He  had  aetaally  re- 
commenced the  study  ef  hia  fosails,  and  hia  numerons  fnenda 
nejoicod  in  tho  prospect  of  his  speedy  restoration ;  when  a 
aadden  Telapsa  saccelBded,  and  he  died  May  31, 

{ProceedSnai  ^  M«  JRoyai  3oeie^,  18fi6;  Amivenarw 
Aetdrw  of  Ms  Prmidmt  ^  the  Chologieal  Soeu^,  1867 ; 
Anmvenmy  ProcMdinaa  of  the  LimttBtm  SoHeljf,  18fi7.) 

8HEE,  SIR  MAATIN  ARCHER,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  bom  on  the  S3rd  of  December,  1770,  in  Dab< 
Lin,  where  his  father  (the  descendant  of  an  old  Irish  fiuaily) 
pvaa  a  merchant.  Hia  father  having,  after  considerable  hesi- 
^Btion,  yielded  to  his  desire  to  adopt  painting  as  his  profes- 
don,  he  was  entered,  while  little  more  than  a  ehila,  as  a 
rtndent  In  thelDoblin  Sodefy.  Here,  before  he  was  twelve 
^eaiB  old,  he  had  carried  off  the  three  chief  prises  for  fignie, 
[aadscape,  aodflowex  dnwing.  His  father's  death  threw  the 


Toothfiil  aitiat  on  h»  omi  nsoncfa,  bat  ha  had  proseented 
bu  stadies  to  sooh  purpose,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ia 
s^d  to  have  foond  am^e  oecapation  in  Dnblin  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  his  lively  and  policed  manners  gave  him  nady 
access  to  the  beat  society  of  the  Iiiah  capital. 

Anxious  homver  to  acqoire  a  wider  repatation,  he,  in 
1788,  came  to  London.  Here  he  fimnd  hi  Kdauad  Barke  a 
kind  friend  and  adiiav.  BufceintrodsaadhimtoSirJoshu 
Reynolds,  who  treMed  him  with  mnrii  oordiality.  Mr.  Kiee 
now  entered  aa  »  itndsnt  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  in  1788 
became  for  the  first  tiq\t  a  contributor  to  tne  exhibition, 
sending  a  '  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,*  wd  a '  Head  of  an  Old 
Man.'  Thoagh  ha  did  not  become  a  popnlar  por^t-painter, 
nor,  for  soma  yean  at  leaat,  obtain  many  sitteia  from  anuMif 
the  aristocracy  or  beaaty  of  the  land.  Shea  made  hia  way 
ateadily  into  a  food  and  tolerably  Inerative  practice,  towanu 
which  his  geniality  of  manners  rendered  mm  valuable  aer* 
vice.  In  1788  ho  was  elected  an  Associato  of  the  Royal 
Aoademy,  and  he  now  deemed  his  position  aafficiently  secora 
to  venture  on  taking  the  koose  in  Cavendish-sqoare,  which 
Bomnsy  (whoae  snocassor  he  aapired  to  beconte)  had  built 
for  himnu  whan  in-tb*  height  of  his  oalebrity.  In  this  houaa 
Shao  ooatiimed  to  leiida  vntil  failii«  health  eompelled  him 
to  abaadtHi  hia  profaairioa  and  nmove  to  Brighton,  some  half 
a  oantniy  later.  This  change  of  reeidatce  was  attended  with 
an  improvemant  in  his  proCesaional  standing.  He  had 
painted  a  good  many  portnuts  of  the  leadiiu  aotoit,  and  «( 
noted  politicians,  and  other  celebritiei,  whi^  had  attracted 
attontion  at  the  exhibitiovud  aittora  readily  followed  him 
to  his  fiuhionable  hoose.  That  he  was  £ut  making  his  way 
was  sufficiently  shown  by  hia  election  as  Academician  in 
1800,  only  two  yeaia  after  his  aleetion  as  Aasociato :  hia  ^e- 
sentjUion  juetare  was  a '  Beliaarina.' 

From  this  time  his  career  was  marked  by  few  changes  or 
Tioiaaitndes.  Like  moat  ol  the  English  painters  of  the  time, 
during  the  diort  lallin  the  ww  between  Fiance  and  England 
ha  went  to  Paria  to  aunine  the  artFtnumiaa  which  Bona* 
patto  had  eoUaated  in  the  Loum ;  bnt  heaides  that,  his  bio- 
graphara  find  little  to  aotke  until  he  appeared  bdiMe  the 
public  in  thedianetarof  a  poet,by  the  pahlicataon,  in  180S, 
of  his  *  Bhymas  on  Art,  or  tne  Remonstrance  of  a  Fainiar,'  a 
work  which  its  aathw  daaoribed  aa  "  a  poem  on  painting,  in 
which,  more  particularly,  the  early  progrsss  of  the  student  is 
attMnpted  to  be  illnstntad  aadeneoursged."  A  aecMid  part 
of  it  appeared  in  1809.  Byron  piaiaad  the  poem,  and  it  was 
a  good  d«al  read  and  quoted  at  the  time ;  and  paintors  still 
oecaaionaUy  ganiah  thair  literary  essays  with  a  stania  from 
it }  bnt  its  vitality  has  Img  ainoo  depsked,  thoagh  it  has  an 
easy  flow  of  rhyme,  And  is  not  without  more  lubstantial 
meiit,  aod  the  notes  are  ooeasionally  valuable.  Again-*an 
tho  oeoHioB  ef  a  eollectiai  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joahna  Roy 
noUa  being  esUbitM  atthe  Btitiah  Institotioa,  and  a  'oosih 
■emoratien  dinuar '  in  honoor  of  Sr  Joahna  being  gnen  by 
tha  direstors  of  tha  inatitution  ia  May  1808,  at  Williat 
Ro<Hns,  the  prince  regent  pnstdiiig — Mr.  EBise  invoked  tha 
mua^  andnnbliahad,  in  ISl-^  a  amall  Tolnmo  of  poetrr 
flBtitlsd  *  The  Coaam«Donti«i  itf  filr  Joahna  Beynolda,  and 
other  Poems.'  Hia  next  appearance  as  aa  anthor  waa  nnitor, 
to  himself,  more  exciting  circnuutanoes.  He  had  written  a 
tragedy  euled '  Alasco,'  the  principal  character  of  which  ha 
deemed  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the  histrionic  poweta  e{ 
his  friend  Kemble  ;  who  agreed  to  act  it  Bat  it  nappened 
to  be  the  first  trsgedy  which  fall  mider  the  hands  of  Colman, 
the  new  licensor  of  playa,  and  he  raffing  himself  aa 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  tho  pt^tieal  as  well  aa  the 
moral  purity  of  tho  play-going  public,  storaly  refased  to  pefw 
mit  it  to  be  pHformed  so  long  as  h  oontainad  eartain  lata  ef 
daelamatim  about  libnty,  and  daaawdationa  ni  deqiotism, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  eo^letiTCB.  Te  tho  expuigiUion  of 
these  the  anthor  as  reeolutdy  lefdaad  to  anboiit,  and  appealed 
to  tho  Lord  CSiamberlain  himaelf  aguast  tiie  decnsion  of  his 
deputy,  Bnt  the  ohamberlain  (the  Duke  of  Montrose)  declin- 
ing to  examine  that  en  which  his  deputy  had  "reported,** 
replied,  with  sobm  charaetoiistie  dislocation  of  grammar,  "  I 
do  oonclnde,  that  at  this  time,  without  considenble  omi»- 
aliHia,  the  tragedy  should  not  be  acted."  8heo  however  waa 
not  to  be  so  nlenoed,  a^  reeolvod  to  shame  his  oenaois 
minting  his  tragedy,  tiioogh  it  vras  not  allowed  to  be  per- 
formed. It  acooidingly  appeared  in  1884,  irith  a  prefiaee 
in  which  the  facta  vwe  set  fbrUi  with  considerable  wurmth, 
while  all  the  prohibited  passages  were  printed  in  ifaUca. 
The  tragedy  itself  is  fingotton  now,  bat  k  will  be  refiarred 
to  by  writom  of  liteiaiy  and  poli^iff^^^fiftRiy^^il 
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of  whtt  was  prohibited  ai  politieaUy  daii{|ma*  in  Lmdon 
■olatoM  1834.  The  oouor  oartainly  did  hu  woric  auwfallT. 
IVouon  ii  aeen  to  IvA  ■OBMtimM  in  lUagla  wndt-H^n  u 
KD(^  linn,  inch  m— 

'■  Or  qnMUon  ttt  URIipiMlact  ntttpimdm," 
Even  the  mantimi  of— 

8<MM  tMnttlDSi  dull,  imBUMr'd  dapatj," 

li  thought  to  hode  mischief,  and  ia  expniued  acoordingly. 
This  was  Sfaee's  latest  appearance  as  a  poet,  hot  ooce  later  he 
tried  his  hand  as  a  novelist. 

ZiteratDre  however  was  bat  his  amnsement  DtuiDg  all 
these  years  be  had  been  steadily  making  his  way  to  a  rare- 
most  place  among  the  &shioD>ble  portrait-painters  of  his 
di^.  The  manUe  of  Beyntdds  had  not  frllen  on  his  may 
eessor,  but  Lawrence's  easy  giaeoAiliMSS  of  style  ooneealed 
Us  d^deneles  from  the  eyes  of  his  eontemporaiies,  and  he 
idgned  in  nndispnted  supremacy.  Bat  Lawrence  oonld  not 
alone  supply  the  demands  of  the  titled  and  wealthy  claimants 
for  the  mmiortality  of  portraitnre ;  and  thoogh  among  the 
politiral  and  literary  celebrities  Phillips  perhaps  was  most 
m  repute,  his  gay  colonr  and  polished  mannen  ondonbtedly 
rendered  Shee  second  favomrite  with  lords  and  ladies.  Oln 
the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830,  he  natorally  aspired  there- 
fore to  succeed  him  not  only  as  a  fitshionable  portmt  painter, 
bat  also  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Wilkie  oecame 
his  oppwent,  hot  though  of  eonise  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  artiMie  power  of  the  two  mat,  the 
aoademiduu  frit  that  &tee'a  nneney  of  speech  and  emrt^ 
address  wraa  ctf  fiw  mote  erase^nence  in  the  academic  chair 
than  more  eminent  arti^c  abilities  with  reserred  manucrs 
and  a  faltering  tongue.  Shoe  was  elected  prendent  by  a 
lai^  majority,  and  soon  afterwards  receiTed  the  henoor  of 
loughthood.  He  is  said  to  have  filled  all  the  daties  of  his 
office  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  his  ojBcial  eloquence  on  those 

Siblic  occasions  which  called  it  forth  was  mach  admired, 
a  continaed  to  paint  till  1846,  in  which  year  he  exhibited 
for  the  last  time  five  pictnres ;  bat  his  powers  had  been  for 
some  years  evidently  failing.  He  now,  on  the  groond  of 
inability  to  discharge  ito  daties,  resigned  the  pesidency,  bat 
at  the  nnanimons  reciaest  of  the  academicians  Im  was  induced 
to  withdmw  his  lesigDatiim,  and  he  continaed  to  hold  the 
offlca  till  his  death,  which  oeenixed  on  the  18th  irf  Aagmt 
1800,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  will  not  nnfc  amoDff  the  geatt 
portrait  painters  of  the  En^Ut  sdiooL  He  is  oefteiMit  in 
depth  and  force^  in  intallectnal  eqnrsssiim  and  in  charsetei^ 
isation.  Bnt  hu  colonr  ia  often  ^eanng  thoogh  too  florid, 
and  his  figures  have  an  air  of  ease  and  r^ement ;  and  his 
pencil  has  ondonbtedly  preserved  the  beat  portraits  of  many 
of  the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  He  occasionaUy 
painted  historical  figures  and  fancy  subjects,  bat  noae  of 
ihem  won  mnch  attention.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man rather  than  a  great  painter. 

8HEBPSHANJ53,  REV.  EICHARD,  M.A.,  F.K.S_ 
FJI.AJ5.,  was  bom  at  Leeds,  July  30th,  1794.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  the  cloth  nunofactore,  and  destined  his  son 
for  the  same  pnmit  At  the  ^  of  fifteen  howner,  and  aftw 
an  ordfauiy  aduxd  •docation,  the  son  discovered  hia  own 
prefsnnee  for  a  learned  profeaaioD,  and  the  father  aeeord- 
wly  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Tate, 
MlA.,  the  master  of  the  Orammarwtbool  of  Ridimond  in 
Yoriuhire,  well  known  aa  (me  of  the  most  soceeasfnl  teaeheia 
of  his  day,  and  subsequently  as  an  editor  of  Romce.  Here 
io  remained  nntil  1812,  when  he  was  ranoved  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  with  honoars  in 
1816,  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  next  year,  and  proceeded 
to  study  for  the  bar.  to  which  he  was  called  about  182S.  A 
weakness  of  sight,  to  which  he  was  always  sobjet^,  is  sup- 
poaed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  hia  not  practising 
law ;  but  it  most  be  added  that  his  riiare  of  his  father's 
property  placed  him  in  easy  ciicamatanosi^  independently  of 
his  fellowship,  and  his  taato  fn*  scimce  had  become  very 
detided.  He  took  orders  about  1884^  and  soon  b^an  to 
deveto  himself  entirely  to  aatnmomy.  He  beeune  a  fellow 
of  the  Rani  Astronomical  Society  in  18S4,  and  was  elected 
mto  the  Royal  Society  on  the  let  of  April  1630.  Of  the 
former  he  was  alwm^  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  exe- 
cutive body.  His  leisure,  jmd  his  deure  to  help  the  young 
astronomer  so  long  as  he  wanted  advice  and  gmduice,  gave 
A  peculiar  value  to  hia  services,  and  a  peculiar  ntiUtv  to  hia 
career.  ' 


Ur.  fiheepshanke  rerided  in  Londnn  tai  iboBt  1S4%  irbea 
he  removed  to  Reading,  wh««  he  died  of  apoplexy,  Angnit 
4th,  18AS.  There  is  mnch  raaani  to  snppoK  tlut  lui 
was  shortened  by  his  laborioaa  exertions  in  the,iestotatiaa  d 
the  standard  scale  of  linear  measure.  "  Though  sn  viai 
politician  of  the  school  of  opinion  which  had  to  tLcag^t  fat 
ezistanee  daring  the  first  half  of  his  life,  but  gndullj 
became  victorious  in  the  second,  he  never  took  aaj  pobhe 
part  in  a  political  question,  exm»t  that  of  the  Beigns  KIL 
He  was  one  of  the  Boundary  Commission^  apptUDtcd  ti 
1831  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  amder  the  an 
r^stun  of  repreeenUtion."  His  reading  in  pt^iici  ul 
lustoiy  is  stated  to  have  been  extensive ;  and  wai  tt^ 
dally  parti^  to  military  matterSj,  with  whidi  he  wsi  nj 
well  acquainted,  both  ucient  and  modem  tacdei  kir^ 
formed  a  pOTtion,  and  no  inconsidersble  portioii,  rf  Ui 
studies.  To  this  must  b«  added  Uter^ure  and  poety, 
to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He  never  sbiuned 
cIsBiical  reading,  and  those  who  knew  him  beat  ven  i£a 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  had  euIUTated  Budeiii 
Uteratore. 

Bnt  his  subject  was  astronomy,  «id  his  eqiecial  put  if 
that  subject  was  the  'astronomical  instrument*  Huiem- 
tation  among  astronomeis  on  this  point,  and  the  utide 
wliich,  he  contributed  to  the  '  Fenny  Cyclopcedii,'  im 
induced  an  expression  of  regret  that  he  did  notdnwif 
a  full  treatise  on  a  natter  whidk  he  had  ao  conidddf 
Isihoned. 

Mr.fflie^ihanki  was  engaged  in  active  efEbrfs  aamei 
qpecdal  occsiioniL  to  which  we  maJce  brief  alhuauL  In  US 
ha  jcnaed  Mr.  Airy>  new  Aatronomer>royal,  in  the  pndikB 
operations  ia  Comwall,  and  aasgestea  sooke  of  tlie  wi 
important  plana  of  operation.  In  1828  and  18S9  he  fa 
active  in  the  estoblishment  of  the  Cambiidge  Obsnntaj- 
In  1832  ha  was  consulted  on  the  part  of  the  adminltf  wm 
reference  to  the  edition  then  preparing  of  Oroombiidji'i 
Circumpolu:  Catalogoe :  the  result  was  the  pablioiiu  ol 
that  work  ia  a  much  more  efiScient  and  more  ueditAbleiia 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  in.  In  1632  btib 
interfered  in  a  matter  to  whicb,  connected  ai  it  ii  wift 
personal  differences,  we  can  only  here  allude,  ai  elidtuf 
much  informaticm  m  the  subject  of  equatorial  initnuKib 
in  ^neral,  a  result  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  part  bba 
by  Mr.  Shaepshaaka.  In  18381iewaa  engaged  mtkid» 
nooketrie  determinati<m  of  the  Icwgitodes  of  Antvsp  ai 
Bmss^ ;  in  1844  in  those  of  Valentin  and  Eingnen  i 
Irehuid,and  Liverpool.  In  1843  and  1844  the  ssbjecirf 
the  IJverpool  Observatory  led  him  into  a  eontnmiqr,lB 
pamphlets  on  which  will  be  useful  study  to  tfaoM  vds  ■ 
mterested  in  astronomical  instruments.  He  was  aivni  a 
active  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  RqrslOlMf' 
vatory  at  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  a  member  of  both  the  couunisiM 
(of  1838  and  1843)  for  the  restoration  of  the  sUndudi  i 
measure  and  weighs  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  The  stuM 
of  measure  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Bailr  [BiiUi 
Frahois,  S.  l\  at  whose  death  Mr.  Sheepshanks  voliiniM^ 
(November  ^th  1844)  to  oontinoe  the  restoialion.  tlBj 
matter  oocnided  him  cloaely  daring  the  last  elevtn  jon^ 
his  lifs.  It  woold  not  be  possible  to  give  u;  iaM 
aeoount  of  the  operation,  a  full  history  of  which  ii  eiptM 
from  Mr.  Airy.  It  need  only  be  said,  that  after  a  thon^ 
fflcamination  of  the  process,  bc^nning  with  the  wj  ee* 
straction  of  thermometers, — a  point  which  gave  no 
troable,— results  were  obtained  which  were  embodied  oi 
bill  (18  &  19  Vict  cap.  Ixxii.)  which  receired  the  tiji 
assent  on  the  30th  of  Jnly,  1655,  the  day  foUowing  tiitie 
which  Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  struck  bv  the  shock 
ended  his  life.  The  number  of  recorded  micrometer  oiM 
vatious  is  just  five  hundred  short  of  ninety  thouaod.  n 
had  given  a  succinct  but  very  satisfactory  accoont  of  M 
operations  for  the  prodncUon  and  verification  of  the 
s^idard,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  for  Mtidii^ 
\BS4,  which  was  Resented  to  Parliament.  . 

It  has  been  recorded  on  adequate  anthoirity  that  ULutf 
ahanka  was  eepeciaUy  distinguished  by  the  iiU«^  "It 
mind,  and  by  hu  utter  renuncution  of  self  in  all  mi  pio^. 
He  did  not  court  fiune,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  then  * 
a  useful  object  which  could  be  advanced  by  the  fiel^«  j* 
time,  his  thoughto,  and  hia  parse.  His  consideniitf'' 
others  was  mads  manifest  by  his  active  kindnev  lo  |^ 
with  whom  he  was  ei^aged,  and  no  less  by  his  ^J^^ 
dati<a  M  the  aarits  ^  thosYimnst  whn  h>  v " 
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contend  in  debnea  of  tntii  and  jnrtieef  w  Vhtf  wppmuA  to 

hia  mind. 

iI*roetedvMt  ^  ih»  BoyiH  Society,  1865 ;  BMort  of  t&$ 
CouneU  to  the  TkirUf-tixth  Annmal  Meeting  ef  tk*  Hoyal 
Astronomical  Soday,  1866.) 
SH  EFFORD.  [BiDFORDemsE.] 
SHEIL,  RICHARD  LALOR,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edmid 
Shell,  a  merchant  of  Cadi^  was  bora  in  DoUin  in  the  ^ear 
1793.    His  &tber  wai  a  Beman  Catholic,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated in  that  telifpon  at  the  Jeaeit  Collam  ti  Stonjhiinit, 
lADcaafaire,  whence  he  waa  xemored  at  the  nsoid  age  to 
Trinity  Collc^,  Dabli^  ^erehe  nadaated  with  distinction. 
He  next  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered  himself  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  Btndj  for  the  English  bar,  which  had  been 
recently  opened  to  jRoman  Cathi^cs ;  bat  tlie  rnin  of  hia 
iatbei'a  meana  throiuh  a  dissatrons  partnership  caused  a 
change  in  his  destination,  and  he  retoraed  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  called  to  Uie  Ihu:  in  1814.   He  defirared  the  enuises 
of  bia  years  of  study  by  the  snecessfiil  tragedy  of '  Adelaide  * 
in  which  Miss  O'Nsill  performed,  and  by  those  of  the  *  Apos- 
Ute,*  *Bollamira,'  'Evadne,*  and  "The  Hogoenot.'  Aboot 
the  aame  time  he  also  contribated  some'Sketcheaof  the  Izish 
Bar  *  to  the  *  New  Monthly  Magaiine,'  then  edited  by  Mr.  T. 
Campbell.    It  ^peai*  howorer  that  although  mr-  Shail 
sained  credit  aa  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  he  navar  heartily 
devoted  himself  to  a  deep  stndy  of  ao  dry  a  sabjeot  as  the 
law,  and  that  his  protesadonal  income  ineonseqnenoe  was  not 
latf^.    He  was  not  a  lawyv  hot  an  omtor  by  nature,  and  he 
fonnd  the  platform  a  more  ccmgenial  stsge  for  the  diepUy  of 
his  talents  than  the  law  courts  of  Dublin.   As  a  Roman 
Catholic  too  he  laboured  nnder  the  civil  disabilities  which, 
^ongfa  modified  from  what  th^  had  been,  still  shut  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  ssainst  himself  and  his  co- 
religionists.  It  is  not  surprising  uerefore  tiiat  ha  turned  his 
attention  to  political  ^  reli^ons  agitation.   In  1828  be 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Catholic  Asaociation ;  and 
three  years  later  was  chosen  in  conjnneti<UL  with  the  late  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
■gunst  the  bill  introduced  for  its  snppteaaiDn.    The  bill 
however  paased ;  but  it  only  served  to  mfiame  hia  leligioas 
leal  and  to  rouse  his  oratorical  powers  to  watk  a  {Htoh  of 
vehement  invective  against  the  government,  that  a  proaeeu- 
tion  waa  commenced  aptinst  him  for  seditions  langnag^  The 
illnesa  of  Lord  Idverpool  however  transfamd  the  premier- 
ship  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Caaniog,  who  wisely  ordered  the 
prosecution  to  be  abandoned.   In  1SS8  Mr.  Sheil  took  an 
active  part  in  procuring  the  return  of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  par^ 
lisjnent  aa  member  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and  also  addrossod 
the  great  meeting  held  at  Penenden  Heath  for  tiie  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.   In  1829, 
Boon  after  the  paasing  of  the  Relief  Act,  Mr.  Sheil  was 
retumed  to  parliament  for  the  nnce  diafianchised  borou^  of 
Milbome  Port,  by  the  inflnence  of  the  late  Marqus  of 
Angleaea,  who.  wmle  holding  the  lord  lientoiancfy  of  Ireland, 
had  noticed  his  career,  and  who  thus  tnined  the  raatleaa  ui- 
tator  into  a  peaoefol  citizen  and  a  essfol  legishUor.   Here  his 
oratorical  powers  were  appreciated,  and  he  socm  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  speskeis  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  the  matter  of  his  speeches  nevwr  rose  to  a 
level  with  Uie  brilliancy  of  illustration  and  flow  of  impas- 
ttoned  declunation  with  which  they  were  aduned.   In  1880 
be  was  again  returned  for  Milbome  Port,  and  in  1831  for  the 
county  of  Louth.    After  the  pawns  of  the  Reform  Act. 
which  gave  much  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell 
commenced  agitating  for  repeal,  in  which  Mr.  Sheil  at  first 
refused  to  join,  but  subsequentiy  consented,  considering  as 
his  biographer,  Mr.  T.  M'Collagh  asserts,  that  it  *'  waa  in 
point  of  fact  but  short-hand  for  just  and  equal  government  in 
Ireland.'*   In  Oecenber  1832  for  the  fint  refwmed  parliar- 
ment  Iw  was  chosen  to  represent  the  «mnty  of  Tipperary, 
where  he  had  acquired  smne  extensive  landed  influence  by 
hia  second  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  £.  Power  of 
Gnrteen,  on  which  occasion  he  adopted  that  lady's  maiden 
name  of  Lalor.   In  1834  the  Qrey  ministry  introduced  an 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  strongly  owMed  by  moat  of 
the  Irish  members,  among  whom  waa  Mr.  ohiel,  but  a  report 
became  current  that  several  of  them  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  should  be  carried,  "  or  there  would  be  no  living  in 
Ireland."  A  great  outcry  was  raised  of   Who  is  the  traitor  9  " 
and  on  Lord  Althorp  being  appealed  to,  he  replied  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  such  expression,  bat  bad 
heard  it,  and  thoudi  he  ecnild  not  give  np  the  names,  he 
wooMteU  any  mei^wE  who  asked  whether  ha  was  OM.  On 


Mr.  Sb^  making  the  inqmiv,  ha  tenliod  be  was  anewlwhad 

been  mentioned.  Mr.  Siail  draied  it  at  once :  a  partiamei^ 
tary  committee  waa  appnnted,  and  Mr.  E.  Hill,  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  snppmi  the  allegatioD,  con- 
fessed that  he  believed  that  he  had  twen  misinformed.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Shiel  waa  a  party  to  the  "Lichfield  House 
Conpai^'*  a  tann  ^^iedfrmn  a  phrase  of  his  own,  in  whidi 
he  hopti  ^'that  no  miaor  dtfisruteoa  would  mar  their  com- 
pact and  oordial  allianee."  In  1888  ha  wai  twined  office  by 
the  Mdbovne  adminiefanitiaB ;  at  first  the  clerkship  of  the 
ordnance  waa  spoken  of,  but  ultimately  he  beeame  one  <rf 
the  commissioners  of  Grsenwich  Hospital,  and  never  agun 
advocated  repeal.  In  1689  he  waa  made  vioe-preddent  U 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  waa  alao  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  being,  we  brieve,  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
on  whom  that  honour  had  bean  conferred  since  the  reign  of 
James  II.  In  Jone  1841  he  was  q»ointed  judge-advocate- 
general,  when  ha  resigned  the  seat  for  Tippenuy  for  that  of 
the  boron^  of  Don^rvan ;  but  he  held  office  only  till  the 
foUovring  September,  whan  his  par^  were  anponeded  in 
oflSce  by  the  lata  Sir  Robert  Pod.  On  the  advent  of  Lord 
John  Rnasdl  to  power  in  1846,  Mr.  Shail  waa  upointad  to 
the  mesteiriup  <c  the  Mink  which  he  filled  nntirNovendbet 
1860,  whan  be  aeeepted  the  poai  of  Britiafa  ministar  at  the 
eoort  of  Toacany.  Hia  health  however  had  been  biling  to 
aome  time,  and  he  had  rarely  spoken  in  the  House  of  Cmo- 
mms  for  tiie  two  or  three  years  immediately  preosding  hia 
retirement  from  parliamentary  life.  AUhoudi  the  appoint- 
ment  to  Florence  could  be  rej^uded  by  himsw  and  his  mends 
as  nothing  less  than  expatriation  and  an  extinction  of  what 
might  have  been  a  growing  rqmtatiocu  yet  he  submitted  not 
so  much  with  a  feeling  of  philoeophic  indiffarence  as  in  a 
joyous  spirit,  as  though  he  fait  that  his  diplomatic  post 
would  prove  a  great  promotion  and  a  dignified  retirement. 
Ttie  melancholy  death  of  his  stepson,  by  his  own  hand,  which 
h^ipened  in  the  following  April,  gave  a  shock  to  his  fseble 
eonstitntion  from  whioh  he  never  entirely  reoovsnd,  and  an 
attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  brought  nia  liCs  to  a  close  at 
Florence  on  the  S3rd  of  May  1861,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  agfib  His  younger  brother,  Sr  Justin  ^etl,  KA^^^  fee 
some  time  held  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  ministar 
at  the  court  of  Persia.  (JUmoir*  cf  (Ad 
'    ^  LaiorShml,  by  W.  T.  M'Collagh.} 


'igkt.  Hon. 

SHELBURNE.   [Nova  Scorn.] 

SHELLEY,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT,  daughter  of 
William  Godwin  and  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Sielley,  waa  bom 
in  1798.  In  1816,  while  in  Italy,  she  wrote  her  powerful  and 
striking  romance  of  '  Fiankenstein,*  which  commanded  an 
extensive  popularity  in  England,  and  is  still  a  fiavowite  with 
the  admirers  of  the  wild  and  wonderful,  while  the  extremely 
ingenioos  and  consistent  dev^nnent  of  the  character  of  the 
monster  exdtea  and  snataina  a  nnman  iiUsfest  anudat  its 
imjmibaldlttieB.  Though  her  iseceas  was  great  in  tUa  her 
first  effort,  it  did  not  induce  Mrs.  ^lley  to  resume  bar  mb 
for  some  time.  She  devoted  herself  to  {Hromoting  dw  oonusrt 
and  guarding  the  health  of  her  hnstund  with  a£foetionate 
solicitude,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged  and  repaid. 
Jost  previous  to  his  unfortunate  death  however  she  iiad 
finished  '  Valperga,'  a  novel,  afterwards  printed  in  3  vols.,  for 
which  Shelley  says  in  one  of  his  last  letters  that  she  had  been 
offered  400£.,  which  he  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitifle 
of  his  fatlier-in-law,  W.  GMwin.  After  her  hosband's  death 
she  published '  Falkland,'  <  The  UatMan,*  and '  Thti  Fortnnea 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,'  each  in  three  volumes.  She  also  wrote 
*  BamUes  in  German  and  Italy,'  an  account  of  her  joomeya 
with  her  hnaband.  m  1839  she  piU>liahed  an  editiML  of  ua 
poetical  wcm^  vritb  a  few  biographical  notea  added,  in  vriiidi 
the  more  olfonrive  passages  of  *  Queen  Mab '  am  wnitted ; 
and  in  1840  a  selection  from  his  letters  and  a  few  specimens 
of  his  prose  writing  In  all  these  sbe  pays  a  most  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  bis  gooduess  of  heart  and  the  other  amiable 

2nalities  which  she  sUtes  invariably  aecoied  him  the  love  of 
LI  who  knew  him.  She  died  in  London,  on  the  1st  of 
ruary  1861. 
8HEPHARDITE.   [MiNBaaLooT,  A  1.] 
8HERBR00KE.  [Cinada,  .S*.  2.1 
SHIPPINa.  [TaaoB,  Shifpimo,  &o.,  &  2.] 
SHIPS.   Nearly  all  the  atatntes  mentioned  under  this 
head  [Ships,  v.  xzi.  p.  397]  have  been  repealed  (17  ft  18 
Vict.  e.  ISO).    The  law  relating  to  shipping  to  the  contracts 
arising  from  the  nnployment  of  ships,  ud  to  the  mutual 
duties  and  obligaiiooa  of  owneia,  niastm|  passeogars,  and 
seamen,  reoaina,  nevertheless  a^o^^n^i^ty^^tif^ra. 
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vUou  of  Urn  npeakd  ifaitelM  iMtoy,  in  pri— fate,  QunA 
Bot  mImjB  jn  dttaU,  n-nutod  ^  tM  itatntN  wmt  to  M 

auntioDM. 

The  moit  importaBt  of  thoM  u  tiw  Merohant  Shipping 
Act,  18M,  which  it  uunded  by  atat.  18  &  10  Viet.  e.  ei ; 
tho  nest  in  inii>ozt«pee,  the  Passngm'  Act,  16  ti  19  Viet 
B.  118.  The  Act  nkting  to  bilU  of  lading,  and  that  oon- 
fBniBg  admiial^  jmiadiction  on  the  Conn^  Conrti,  haTO 
been  already  i^ired  to.  [Ladimo,  Bill  or,  8. 8  ;  Coubtt 
CouBTs,  S.  8.^  It  would  be  gnite  impMsible  in  Uds  place  to 
give  any  detail  of  the  provisione  of  thne  Acti,  whioh  eon- 
■titnte  oomplete  oodei  in  tbenuelm,  and  which  moat  be 
nferred  to  by  oreiy  ono  who  wiihei  to  know  anything  of  the 
nbjeeta  to  which  they  xalate. 

It  ie  nooeenry  to  nwntMW  here,  howe  w,  the  ititMtei  whieh 
ha«B  repealed  the  Navbitiui  Aota^  whtfefay,  it  wai  aaid, 
"Ike  eonitaat  inenaae  «  Bi^iih  ifaipping  and  leamen  was 
Bot  «Dly  aneoiiiBged,  bat  rendered  anavoidably  neoanary.'* 

These  Aeti  were  by  various  statates  nuint^ned  down  to 
•  xocont  period  j  tfanr  leading  fBatore  beiog  to  seonre  the 
eielnsive  trading  by  which  it  was  thought  British  shipping 
and  navigation  were  encooraged.  The  first  step  in  favour 
of  free  trade  was  effected  by  the  statute  Ifi  ft  13  Viet.  e.  89, 
by  which  the  excloave  privil^es  of  Britiib  ships  were 
limited  in  effect  to  the  eoastiDg  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  trade  with  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
ooasting  trade  of  the  colonies.  But  that  Act  has  been  almost 
entirely  repealed  by  the  statnte  16  ft  1 7  Viet  e.  107,  by  which 
the  entire  trade  has  been  thrown  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations. 

The  Board  Trade  exercises  a  general  saperinteodenee 
arm  an  matlen  rebting  to  merdianc  shini  and  seamen,  and 
tha  carrnog  into  exeontion  the  statntes  fii  fbree  lelating  to 
Ihem.  F<Hr  that  pnrpoee  it  requires  varloos  kinds  of  retnma 
as  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  originates  inquiries  and  era- 
riders  reports  made  to  it  by  its  inspectors  and  other  ofllcen; 
It  exercises  a  partial  oontrol  over  local  marine  boards,  and 
may  lay  down  roles  as  to  the  eondoet  of  examinations,  and 
the  qualification  of.  applicants  for  the  posts  of  nuutm  and 
mates  of  passenger-shipe.  It  grants  licences  to  persons  to 
en^e  or  supply  seamen  or  apprentices  for  merchant  ships ; 
adjudicates  on  claims  for  seamen's  wages,  investigates  cases 
of  alleged  incompetMcy  and  miscondoct  iu  master  marineis  j 
and  ai^inta  office™  to  report  on  the  condition  and  afficiency 
of  steam-vessels  and  their  machEDeiy.  These  and  its  other 
duties,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  exercised,  are  de- 
fined in  tho  Menhant  Shipping  Act,  and  other  statntes  above 

SHIPSTON  ON  8T0UR.  rWoitowTBRniiai.1 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  LIFE-BOATS.  That  wncka  are 
anmerous,  is  a  &ct  well-known  to  a  seaftrine  nation  like 
oars }  that  they  must  necessarily  be  consideiable  in  number, 
regaid  being  bad  to  the  perils  of  the  deep,  will  of  course  be 
admitted ;  nut  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  lessen  their 
frequency,  would  be  a  hopeless  theory  of  which  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  ideas, 
tbat,some  wrecks  are  occasioned  by  a  want  of  scientific 
knowledse  of  winds,  waves,  currents,  whirlpools,  shoals, 
rsefo,  and  sunken  rocks,  on  the  part  of  meteorologists  and 
hvdiogra^ers;  that  others  are  caused  by  the  incompetency 
ofeaptainsand  natea;  that  others  again  result  from  the 
inaubordination,  caTdessness,  ignorance,  or  obstinate  fiitalism 
«F  BMmen  ;  that  a  fourth  group  are  due  to  the  deficiency  of 
ngfathoases,  beacons,  and  btt<7s;  and  that  the  remainder 
arise  from  want  of  ready  assistance  to  ships  whidi,  thongh 
placed  in  peril  on  shoaU  or  near  rocks,  might  yet  be  saved 
if  ud  were  at  hand  on  the  beach  or  the  cliff— who  shall  say 
that  these  evils  are  incurable  f  who  can  pot  a  limit  to  the 
impTDVements  which  might  be  wrought  t 

A  dismal  story,  indeed,  does  the  '  Wreck-chart  of  the 
British  Islands '  tell,  as  published  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
afterwards  in  the  life-Boat  Journal.  It  may  be  designated 
a  tmlv  distressing  map.  Every  wreck  on  our  coasts  has  its 
tattle  black  mark  j  and  the  aggregate  of  such  blsck  marks 
nveals  the  nnmber  of  wrecks  in  one  year.  Knowing  that  a 
Uaek  wpat  •  indicates  a  vessel  wrecked,  and  that  +  ih- 
dioates  a  Tsssel  so  snionsly  dami^  as  to  need  to  discharge 
oigo,  wo  look  esgerly  fbr  the  relative  nombm  of  Uiese 
huh  ^oU  and  stars ;  and  it  is  saddening  to  see  how  nn- 
naiMsaratheftital  black  signs.  At  some  places  tho  wncka 
are  nnmerovs  heeanse  the  coast  is  dangerous ;  at  oUten, 
beeanse  the  congregating  of  ships  is  very  great. 

And  if  it  be  asked,  '^What  raUo  did  1857  bear  to  pre- 
TMHU  yMTis  u  nspeot  to  fben  ealamHiMt "  it  i«  eneowBglng 


to  Inmrtinioa  thtwhole  it  wm  favauaUs,  famr  lirca 

wan  lost  and  mora  were  saved,  than  nsual ;  yei  atsQ  ov 
eoasts  saw  no  Uwet  than  1143  wrebks  of  ibipK  TIm  lives 
lost  nnmbered  fiSS  (in  1854  thsy  amonnted  to  1540),  tad 
the  number  saved  was  166&  of  whii&  39B  woe  by  liie4iaal% 
filS  by  loggers,  eoaat-guaid  boats,  fto.,  507  by  ssaistinss 
from  snore  with  ropes,  mortar-appaiatna,  Itc,  S43  by 
own  boata,  and  staam-vessels,  and  8  by  individnal  exertua 
of  a  meritorious  character.  All  these  wrecks,  be  it  le- 
membered,  happened  on  our  own  eoasta^-on  the  coasts  of 
the  most  bn^  maritime  islands  in  tho  world  ;  when^  if 
then  be  liability  of  disaster  thnngh  the  vast  coDg^^»■ 
tim  of  shipping,  then  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a 
■apply  of  inventioB  and  good  ssdm  Mffideat  to  cbedv  in 
aomadegne,iaehdisastan.  In  axamining  tho  dotula  of  tha 
chart,  it  will  bfl^  laan  that,  as  nsnal,  tha  Una  of  oeaat  batwasa 
DungensM  and  the  Pantlaad  Filfh  ia  the  moat  fiital,  aid  that 
the  moath  of  the  Tfne  takes  the  tmenvied  pneadsnoa  of  all 
other  plaeei,  in  the  nambar  of  black  dots  and  atars  eppsBte 
to  its  nana ;  naxtcome  the  month  of  the  Teea  and  tbe  mouA 
of  the  Wesr.  Thsso  three  riven  may  be  taken  aa  tbe  i»> 
preaentativas  of  the  district  whence  three  milliaa  tm  d 
coal  an  brought  bv  sea  to  London  yearly,  etofiayiag  tiM 
services  of  several  thooaand  collier  ships,  which  sul  to  and 
fro,  and  add  to  the  othenriae  haay  oommaroial  tnda  of  the 
Northumbrian  and  Darham  porta.  The  mooth  of  the  Hass- 
ber,  the  Snflblk  eoast  between  Yannouth  and  SouthwoM, 
the  intricate  sandy  shoals  off  the  month  of  the  Thames,  ths 
Ooodwin  Sands,  the  Soilly  isUnds,  Barastaple  Bay,  and 
Lnrsrpool,  an  the  portions  of  tba  Knglish  coast  wbuia  pie* 
■sat,  in  the  next  dana^  the  moat  nnmeTona  indicatiaBa  si 
ship-loosea.  The  Welsh  aoast  ii  thiokly  stmwn,  eapedalhr 
aiaamgan,  Psnbroka,  and  Anglessa.  Seotlaad,  anaat  a 
and  near  the  Frith  of  Forth,  prsaants  no  lane  anaMsa; 
the  waitera  csaat  is,  indeed,  renuAjibly  free,  ana  prafaabtr 
to  the  less  exposan  to  the  winds  which  toid  to  drive  shies 
ashon  on  OUT  eastern  sealxiard. ,  Inland  pnaantamttdaialMy 
eqoable  distribnUon  along  the  aait  and  mth  eoaata ;  lea  sa 
the  northern  and  western. 

The  annual  repcnrt  states  that  the  year  18S7  was  a  fiivear> 
able  one  with  respect  to  shipwrecks,  yet  ^7  vassala  wen 
totally  lost,  and  706  damaged.  Of  theee,  890  were  ngistaRd 
Britiui  ships ;  88  vren  registered  in  British  coloniea ;  813 
wen  fonign  vessels ;  and  7  wen  not  known :  the  totsl 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  these  ships  was  818,070,  and  thef 
wen  manned  by  9819  sailtm.  Of  tiie  total  wrecks,  AS  wssa 
by  collision,  owing,  in  many  eases,  as  the  np<»t  stataL  ta 
<'had  hMk-oat,"  "neglMt  to  show  tufat,"  ''w^laat  ef 
nle  of  the  road,"  fcc. ;  and  eases  of  cclHiioD  eontiinia  to 
inerease.  One  prominent  cause  of  collision  is  stated  te  be 
the  diflSeuUy  of  msking  oot  the  direction  in  which  a  ahip  is 
standing  bv  the  showing  of  a  single  li^t,  and  a  oolonred 
one  at  Uie  bow  is  teoommended.  Tbe  totu  estimated  loss 
occasioned  by  these  wrecks  was  CIB^IL,  and  the  amoont 
insured  was  478,136/.  The  Board  of  Trade  institate 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  wreck  in  many  eaas^ 
and  during  the  year  the  certificates  of  several  of  the  captains 
and  mates  of  the  wreekad  vessels  wen  cancelled  or  sni{)euded 
fbr  drunkenness,  earelessness,  and  incapacity. 

Many  Inqoiriea  into  the  causes  of  shtpwnek  have  beoi 
institnted ;  and  eapeeially  one  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  ComnumL  vdience  a  volominons  nport  resulted.  But 

foblie  attention  was  perhaps  mon  fblly  drawn  to  the  anbjeet 
ytheI>nkeofNorthnmbvland,wbo,in  1850,  offered  a  pre- 
wum  for  the  best  model  of  a  lifc-boat.  The  exanoineft 
by  whom  the  award  was  made,  prapared  an  interesting 
Beport  on  the  whole  snbjsct,  which  his  Grace  oaosed  to  be 
printed  for  dUstribntion  in  ^  and  all  quartan  whoe  it 
might  nndermost  service.  This  Report  caused  increased 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  means  fbr  pnventing  shipwnefc, 
or  to  assist  the  sufferers  if  prevention  wen  impossiblo.  l%e 
Duke  has  caused  many  life-boats  to  be  placed  on  the  Sat- 
thumbrian  coast,  which  course  of  proceediDg  has  acted  as  an 
incentive  to  others.  The  Report,  and  the  oireumstaaoM 
attending  it,  also  led  to  the  starting  of  a  small  periodical  • 
by  a  Society  which  has  labonrad  since  1894  In  the  same 
benevolent  cause.  This  Sodetr,  by  means  of  a  snbeeribed 
fond,  has  soo^t  to  assist  in  the  establii^iag  d  liie-lxMrti 
and  roeket-mortan  at  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  onr  coast; 
to  induce  the  formation  of  Local  Committees  at  the  chief 
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ports  for  a  timllar  putpoie ;  to  nudntein  a  eoiMtfrandniea} 
DeneflcUl  to  all  paitlei,  with  these  Local  Committer ;  to 
reward  penone  who  render  aBSutance  to  distressed  ships  or 
Biarinen ;  aod  to  encourage  the  inrention  of  new  or  im- 
proved boats,  boom  belts,  roeltet  apt)aiatus,alid  othdr  meatu 
lor  aaTing  Ufe.  To  farther  tiiu)  end,  as  just  obaerr^,  the 
Society  commenced  a  little  work,  in  Nomben  at  twopence 
each,  which,  at  Intervals,  givsa  an  ^toflft  of  all  tfiat  is 
vorth  knowing  on  this  natter. 

A  dnarftd  tneed  of  main  was  glTen  hy  a  Qturterl^ 
iwvieww  to  the  Doko  of  NoHhtimberland,  in  that  he  hu 
Mtablished,  at  his  own  eoet,  at  tiie  prineipid  stations  off  the 
eoast  of  hib  mitlre  ^onntf ,  "  llfe-boate  of  an  improred  con- 
Bfamotlon,  and  snppUed  with  all  Uie  aecessatr  apparatoa  and 
appendaees-— a  piece  of  manifleence  which  nas  acted  most 
&Toiirab^  in  stimolating  the  hnmanitj  and  actirlty  of  the 
neighbonriiig  peasantry,  and  from  whien  the  toniist,  without 
being  unseasonably  sentimental,  may  derive  his  Aill  share  of 
safiaibction.  The  graTe-yards  which  SDrroDod  the  striking 
rains  and  pictnresque  ofanrchss '  of  monntainoas  Nortbnm- 
berland,'  are  fall  of  the  mournful  records  of  yoath  cat  off  in 
fts  bloom,  and  manhood  in  iti  prime,  by  tns  tempestnona 
wftTefl.  Badi  stone  has  Its  own  aad  tale--of  brofhsn  fntnd 
lodEod  in  each  othet'i  embraeo— of  a  bther  who  perished  in 
atain  attempt  to  nvo  hialKni— of  whole  firiniliea,  united  in 
indiiBtry  and  affection,  and  nndividod  in  death,  swallowed  np 
in  the  uttle  craft  that  constitated  the  whole  of  their  worldly 
wealUi.  He  innst  be  '  duller  than  Letbft'a  doll  weed '  whose 
bmt  does  not  swell  as  lie  reads  the  simple  tale  of  their 
Btmggles  and  their  &te,  and  whose  eye  does  not  ^isteh  when 
he  hears  of  the  munificence  which  has  done  all  that  on  that 
dangerona  coast  can  be  done  to  overt  each  catastrophes  in 
fiiture." — 'Quarterly  Heriew/  No.  194.  It  is  too  mach, 
howerer,  to  say  that  all  has  been  done  tiiat  can  be  done ; 
Ais  id  to  put  a  Umit  to  man's  il^^altT  and  forethonsht^ 
which  we  anould  be  sorry  to  admit  nntU  the  demred  end  has 
been  more  folly  attuned. 

Aa  an  otample — not  of  the  means  for  prenrenting  ship- 
wrecks, or  for  saving  the  Uvea  of  those  who  may  be  endan- 
gered by  wteck— but  for  rendering,  aid  to  I3w  poor  f^ows 
who  may  hare  lost  all  bat  llfs  by  anch  e^unities,  the 
"Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Marinen' Royal  Benerolrat 
Society '  *  deeerres  a  word  of  notice.  The  scheme  was  formed 
at  BaUi  in  1839  by  Mr.  Rye,  who  was  Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  affcrrding  relief  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
fishermen  and  mariners  who  might  be  drowned,  and  of  assist- 
ing  with  clothes,  food,  and  money,  those  who  might  be  cast 
a£ore  from  a  wreck— ^live,  it  is  true,  bat  deprived  at  otace 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Aided  by  Sir  Jableel  Brenton, 
at  that  time  Qovemor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Mr.  Rye 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  society,  and  in  collecting  a  re- 
spectable nun  as  a  first  snbscription.  On  the  8th  of  Shy, 
in  tl»t  some  year,  three  flshing-bosta  were  lost  in  Moonrs 
Say»  imrolving  the  death  of  SO  persons,  and  the  andden 
impoverldiing  of  7  aged  persons,  IS  widows,  and  30  c^dren. 
A  sum  <rf  money  contribated  to  the  bereaved  survivors  served 
to  bring  the  nsefalness  of  the  Society  into  notice.  The 
Society  pn^ressed  stewlily.  Between  the  years  1830  and 
18M,  it  afforded  relief  to  30,000  shipwrecked  persons,  and 
to  more  than  14,000  widows,  children,  and  dependants  of 
ihthermen  utd  mariners,  who  had  been  drowned.  Ttie  ud  is 
not  wholly  eleemosynary :  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the 
character  of  a  prorident  fnnd.  Primarily,  (he  Society 
"  boards,  lodges,  and  conveys  to  their  homes  all  (destitnte 
dfipwrecked  persons  to  whatever  conntiy  ikey  may  belong, 
Ihrottth  the  instrmnentality  of  the  agents  of  tlie  Society ; 
Inrt  uid  beyond  tiui  limit  depends  npon  manbership.  All 
JUlcnnen  and  xnirinen  mity  Deeome  members  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fif.  M.  per  ammm.  Tlie  Sodetv  aifotda  tempoiaiv' 
— astanee  to  the  iridows,  parents,  and  <»lldren  of  all  each 
members  as  may  have  been  drowned  :  and  gives  a  gratait^ 
to  mdt  member!  as,  withont  losing  life,  lose  or  damage  their 
manl  or  txnta  by  wreck  or  similar  calamity.  The  longer 
the  period  daring  wliieh  a  flsherman  or  mariner  has  been  a 
member  of  tlie  Sodety,  the  larger  is  the  allowance  to  his 
vidow  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  death  wreck  or 
drowni^.  Bvery  institution  which  fosters  habits  of  provi- 
dent forethonght  IS  worthy  of  respect  and  sopport;  and  the 
SoeieW  now  nnder  notice  does  this  by  the  system  jnst 
descrioed.  As  to  the  pozely  charitable  part  of  the  plan,  it 
naks  with  a  moltitade  of  other  praise  worthy  modes  of 
hahfagthon  Who  eamM  help  themaelvea. 
'It  -ym  foDBd,  bowerer,  in  the  eoiurae  of  yean,  that  two 


sodedee— baarb^  the  titles  "  National  Shipwreck  InstitU' 
tion,"  and  "Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Society," — were  liable  to  be  confused  in  the 
public  mind ;  and  a  union  or  amalCTCmation  became  desirable. 
Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  the  latter-named 
society  transferred  to  the  former  nine  life-boats,  eight  boat- 
houses,  and  five  lifeboat  carriages;  in  order  that  one  society 
might  have  the  sole  management  of  the  life-boat  department 
of  thoee  benevoloat  achenwe;  ^le  the  otiier  might  eon- 
tinne  to  attend  to  the  wanta  of  ahipwreeksd  manners,  or 
their  widows  and  children.  The  *'  National  Siipwreck 
Institution"  at  the  same  time  changed  ita  name  to  the 
"  National  Life-Boat  Institntion,"  to  define  more  clearly  the 
objects  aimed  at. 

That  there  is  a  poritlve  amonnt  ift  good  wotk  rendered  by 
the  Life-Boat  Institution  is  made  maaiieet  by  the  simi^  fact, 
that  in  1867  alone  the  life-boats  belon^g  to,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  InstitntioD,  were  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  399  persona,  all  of  whom  wonld  probably  have  been  lost 
but  for  soch  aid.  The  following  is  a  litl  of  the  lives  saved, 
fot  which  rewards  were  given  by  the  Society 
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It  may  not  be  that  these  lives  were  all  saved  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Society :  indeed  such  was  not  the  case. 
In  manv  instances  the  saving  of  life  by  the  life-boats  or  other 
means  did  not  involve  any  extraordinary  risk,  or  the  exercise 
of  any  remarkable  lUU  or  bravery,  and  it  is  only  to  euch 
oases,  whether  performed  by  persons  connected  witii  the 
Society  or  strangers,  that  the  rewards  are  distributed ;  and 
the  Hst,  therefore,  <mly  indndes  the  cases  of  lives  saved  from 
shipwreck  on  oar  coast,  in  which  the  Sode^  gave  honorary 
or  pecurnaty  rewards. 

The  life-boats  belonging  to,  w  in  connection  with,  the 
Institution,  in  March,  1868,  were  no  less  than  70  in  nnmbei^ 
and  there  are  75  others  provided  from  various  sources,  and 
not  in  connection  with  the  Society.  Considering  that  the 
boats  nsually  cost  from  160L  to  SOO/.  each,  die  boat-carriages 
about  an  equal  sum,  and  the  boat-hoQsesjtbout  100/.,  it  wiil 
be  seen  tiiat  the  amount  of  moiLey  thus  sunk  is  something 
considerable.  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  and  Anglesea  are 
tiie  three  counties  most  liberally  provided.  Thesebtat^onan 
average,  appear  to  be  ahoni  30  feet  long  by  8  feet  broad,  3^  feet 
deep,  weight  40  cwt.,  and  are  rowed  by  8, 10  or  18  oars. 

Ihe  lifo-boats  atwve  adverted  to,  are  purposely  so  con- 
structed as  to  brave  the  peculiar  dangers  of  a  coast  where 
shipwrecks  are  liable.  Seventy  years  ago  the  construction 
of  such  boats  began  to  attract  atton^u ;  and  in  1789  Mr. 
Oreathrad,  of  South  Shields,  constructed  yrhat  may  be  deemed 
the  original  of  all  the  life-boats  since  made.  Cork  was  largely 
used  in  Greathead's  boat  to  render  it  more  buoyant;  and 
since  his  time  air-tight  cases,  formed  of  india-rubber  cloth, 
have  been  a  fiivourito  feature  in  many  of  the  inventions. 
When  the  t)uke  of  Northumberland  offered  the  prize  in 
1600,  no  fewer  than  S80  plana  and  models  were  seat  in, 
exmnplifying  nnmerotts  modes  of  oombining  bnt^ancy  with 
stability  in  boats.  About  00  of  the  beat  of  theee  modda 
were  placed  in  the  Hyde-Park  Exhibition.  The^izewM 

S'ven  to  Mr.  Beechlng,  of  Tannonth,  as  the  oonstrnetor  of 
e  boat  which  seemed  to  combine  the  greatest  number  of 
good  qualities.  Since  that  time  a  boat,  iovented  by  Mr. 
Pcake,  of  her  Majesty's  Dockyard  at  Woolwich,  haa  bona 
more  frequently  adopted  as  a  model  than  any  other. 

A  boat  beio^  the  first  requisite  for  sucli  service,  there  are 
numerous  fittmgs  necessary  to  render  it  workable :  there 
must  be  a  boat-house,  in  which  to  keep  it  sheltered  from  the 
weather  when  out  of  use ;  and  a  carnage  whereoa  to  wheel 
it  to  the  part  of  die  eoast  most  adjacent  to  the  wrecked  or 
stranded  ship.  Moreover,  there  must  be  a  crew  of  trusty 
men,  able  and  willing  to  brave  a  raging  sea,  strong  and  re- 
SQhitatopnlltheoarnndttanysfaraB8«Em4li«r;  andihere 
most  he  a  master  or  eaxawam  ji;fefi^^t^  f^^^^y^^tn 
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cemimnd  &b  bmi,  and  direct  their  mutpm  bi  s  ^pw 
duumel.  It  la  in  this  direction,  quite  as  mwAk  or  in  the 
proviaion  of  life-boats  and  booja,  that  the  Life-Boat  Initita- 
tion  haa  tendered  Berricc.  A  syatem  of  pavment,  partly  in 
the  nature  of  a  aalaty,  partly  a>  a  reward,  la  adopted,  sach 
as  may  induce  steady  men  to  render  ud;  and  the  local 
committees  assist  in  collecting  the  means  whereby  the  outlay 
is  to  be  defrayed,  and  in  laying  >iown  the  rales  iriidch  an  to 
govern  the  movements  of  the  me-boat  corps. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  a  life-boat  renders  its  nsefol 
service  mast  depend,  of  coorse,  on  nuny  contingencies  of 
irinds,  waves,  shoals,  reefs,  rocks,  &c.  The  following  is  an 
example : — On  the  2nd  of  May,  1855^  in  early  mora,  the 
beachmen  at  Bamsgate  heard  alums  given,  and  saw  signal- 
xockets  fired  on  board  the  light-vessels  moored  off  the  Good- 
win Sands,  indicating  that  a  vessel  waa  in  danger  or  distress 
in  that  perilous  region.  Hie  Ram«gate  life-boat  (the  property 
of  the  Basugate  Harbour  Commissioners)  was  speedily 
manned  and  equipped,  and  taken  in  tow  by  the  Samson 
steam-tug  against  a  rough  wind  and  tide.  The  hapless  ship 
waa  seen  from  the  steamer  with  signals  of  distress  flying, 
and  apparently  high  and  dry  on  the  further  edse  of  the 
Goodwin  ;  the  tide  being  low  at  the  time,  and  a  heavy  sea 
on  the  edge  of  the  sand.  At  a  particular  point  tiie  life-boot 
left  the  8team-ta^,  and  steered  towards  the  stranded  vessel ; 
but  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  depth  of  water  around 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  permit  a  close  approach  by  the 
boat.  The  men,  therefore,  waited  until  the  in-coming  tide 
&Toaied  them  a  little;  they  went  on;  they  ran  onshore 
among  the  breakera ;  and  the  mastw  and  fonr  of  the  crew, 
jnmiring  overboard  into  the  surf,  waded  to  the  ihip,  whidi 
they  reached  in  an  ezlianrted  state.  Hie  ship  waa  the  Queen 
of  the  Tngn,  bonod  from  Antwerp  to  Liverpool  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  of  sugar,  bark,  and  seeds.  When  the  crew 
of  the  ship  saw  the  aeitions  of  those  who  had  nndwtaken 
to  aid  them,  they  descended  from  their  vessel  into  a  boat, 
jumped  on  the  lee-side  of  the  sand,  and  thence  got  into  the 
life-tMat  As  soon  as  the  tide  had  risen  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  steamer  to  approach,  a  line  was  thrown  on  boud  her ; 
and  a  communication  being  thus  established,  she  waa  enabled 
to  lay  out  an  anchor  to  leeward,  and  subsequently  to  get  her 
own  large  tow-rope  &st  to  the  vessel.  By  these  means  the 
vessel  was  hove  off  from  her  dangerous  j^tion,  and  taken, 
in  aleakv  state,  with  four  feet  water  in  hw  hold,  into  Bams- 
gate Harbour. 

Another  example  is  worth  noticing,  ai  ibowing  tiu  nck- 
lessness  of  crews,  and  the  pobability  that  sndi  recklessness 

frequently  occasions  loss  of  ships.  On  October  7th,  1864, 
signals  of  distress  were  observed  in  the  direction  of  the  Holm 
Sand,  off  the  Suffolk  coast^  during  a  strong  easterly  gale.  The 
Fakefield  life-boat  immediately  put  off,  towed  by  the  I^owes- 
toft  steam-tug.  Finding  that  it  could  not  reach  the  vessel 
to  leeward,  the  boat  weathered  the  sand,  and  then  observed 
the  sea  breakipg  heavily  over  the  ship,  a  Norwegian  brig,  of 
160  tons.  With  some  difficulty  the  boatmen  succeeded  in 
getting  (m  board,  where  they  found  a  crew  of  eight  men,  all 
anmk;  the  besotted  seamen,  though  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  drowned,  and  without  the  possibility  of  seeing  their 
vessd  got  off,  obstinately  refused  to  leave.  The  boatmen, 
finding  petsnanon  to  be  nseEess,  and  knowing  that  tiie  life- 
boat itsdf  was  in  a  perilous  position  on  the  veqe  of  the 
shoal,  with  the  waves  constantly  breakine  over  it,  returned 
to  Lowestoft  Harbour.  At  daybreak  on  Me  next  morning, 
another  crew  from  Fakefield  manned  the  life-boat»  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  vessel,  where  the  crew,  sobered 
during  the  night,  were  glad  to  avail  themselvn  of  this  second 
offer  to  aid  them.   They  were  all  brought  safely  to  land. 

No  part  of  our  maritime  system  has.  in  recent  years, 
attracted  more  attention  than  that  which  has  just  been 
illastntad— the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  the  men 
•mployed.  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  miseiy'which  one 
hour  of  inebriety,  one  disi^y  of  incompetency,  may  produce  1 
The  ship  may  be  all  that  human  art  can  ^ect,  in  strength 
and  efflraniey ;  the  fittings  and  stores  may  be  all  that  could 
be  needed ;  the  provisions  may  be  good  in  kind,  and  ample 
hi  quantity^-andyet  one  slight  manifestation  of  indiscretion 
ot  of  nnsnlfniness,  may  give  room  for  a  catastrophe  which 
will  plnnve  scores  or  handreds  of  human  beings  into  a  watery 
grave,  liiis  matter  was  taken  np  by  the  Lepslatnre  many 
years  ago;  but  it  is  now  treated  is  a  more  direct  way  by 
the  system  established  in  viitne  of  a  statute  presently  to  be 
noticed.^ 

The  lifs-boats  of  which  we  have  spokea,  are  not  the  only 


means  naMssii7  for  affntdiiigidd  to  ataadsA  or 

ships,  then  are  timea  when  other  aid  ia  ueded  ;  wkta.  m 
ship  is  in  distress  so  uau  the  shore  aa  to  be  witiun  imA 
of  a  rope,  if  means  wne  at  hand  to  throvit — while, pcdMpi, 

no  boats  are  near  the  spot  fitted  to  rrader  the  reqmred 
service.  The  name  of  Captain  Manby  is  iatimalaty  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Gsptw 
Manby's  ingenoity  was  excited  by  a  terribly  ilisliiias'sfc 
scene  which  he  witnessed  in  1607  ;  when  the  Snipe,  a  gn- 
.brig,  was  lost  off  Yarmouth ;  when  SLzty-eevoi  persona  wen 
drowned  within  sixty  yards  of  the  beach,  after  remeiaiig 
five  or  six  honra  on  the  wrack,  without  a  poaaibility  of  re- 
ceiving assistance.  Long  before  this,  he  had  thoi^t  on  the 
subject.  He  had,  in  1783,  thrown  a  line,  by  meena  trf  a 
small  mortar,  over  Downham  Church,  in  Norfolk ;  aad  it 
atmek  him  that  ha  might,  by  the  same  meana,  tiirow  a  lias 
over  a  stranded  vesseL  During  many  subseqaent  yean  la 
made  repeated  es^eriments ;  his  main  difi&eol^  Biasistsi 
in  securing  the  slwt  to  the  rope;  iron  chains  were  fiaUe  to 
break  on  the  discharge ;  but  at  length  he  found  thai  sbaot 
strips  of  closely-plaited  raw  hide  wmld  answer  the  pnpeae. 
In  1798  the  Societv  of  Arts  gave  a  premium,  <i€  fifty  gaims 
to  Lieutenant  Bell  mr  "  a  plan  for  throwing  a  rope  oa  s£are  hv 
means  of  a  shell  firwnamortav  onboordanssuindiatnas; 
but  Captain  t^abj  was  the  first  to  pat  in  pnctioe  a  nsl^ 
available  pUn. 

Let  ns  see  what  ia  the  end  to  he  attuned,  that  we  atf 
understand  the  mode  of  attainins  it.  A  ship  ia  atooded 
near  the  shore,  say  two  or  three  nundred  yams  off,  wlmi 
no  boat,  perlu^,  is  available.  What  are  the  crew  to  det 
Sailors,  nnfortonatefy  fur  thanselve^  an  in  too  ficw  osa 
swimmers;  and  even  a  awimmtt  haa  a  poM  chance  isrhii 
life  in  nidh  vreatliw  and  meh  a  sea  aa  oaoally  afinompsay 
these  stran^ngi  of  ships.  The  mra  gsneially  cling  to  thv 
vessel  aa  long  as  her  timbers  will  hold  togetasr,  rwier  tha 
strike  oat  and  endeavour  to  swim  to  shore.  In  maek  esa 
their  safety  mainly  depends  on  the  eatabUshment  of  aoat 
communicaUon  with  the  shore.  Such  commonicatian  was 
the  object  of  Captain  Manby's  attention.  On  Febmmzy  IKh, 
1808,  a  brig  ran  aground  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  jwA 
of  the  Yarmouth  coast ;  the  crew  lashed  thenuelves  to  the 
rigging,  and  bora  up  against  a  fariooa  storm  aa  beat  th^ 
might— hoping  almost  against  hope.  All  attempta  to  ami. 
off  a  boat  to  them  failed.  At  length  CaptainManby  broe^ 
his  mortar  down  ficom  his  residence  to  the  coast,  and  sse- 
ceeded  in  throwing  a  line  ow  the  ship,  by  whidb  all  As 
poor  fellowB  wen  saved.  Having  thus  given  pnc^ioi 
proof  of  what  conld  be  effiseted,  Maal^  waa  inatnuMatalm 
causing  manjr  mortaia  to  be  so  sppUed  on  the 
frequentiy  tried  to  obtain  some  recognition  of  his 
from  the  Government;  and  in  thia  nutter  lie  wi 
fortnnate  than  many  useful  discoverers.  He  waa  nnqvestioa- 
ably  the  means  whereby  the  attention  of  the  -LegidatBis 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  wrecks  and  life-saving  up^ 
ratus ;  and  when  he  died  at  a  venerable  age  in  18fi4,  he  M 
behind  him  a  name  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  society. 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  ooe  thousand  livee  have 
been  saved  by  means  of  the  ropes  thrown  out  to  stranded 
ships,  through  the  agency  of  mortar-rockets.  There  an 
198  places  on  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iriiect 
snch  awaratus  is  kept,  mostiy  under  the  nane  of  tW 
Coast  Gnard,  who,  from  the  peculiar  natnn  of  ueir  othac 
duties,  are  well  adapted  for  this  kind  cS  ssrvice. 

The  articles  transmitted  to  the  Paris  Exhibitkm  of  185^ 
by  the  Life-Boat  Institution,  may  be  taken  aa  a  test  of  As 
present  state  of  the  arts  applied  to  thia  kind  of  constroctioiL; 
for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  institution  vronld  be  con- 
versant with  the  latest  practicable  improvements.  The  fint 
was  a  model  life-boat  and  carriage^  as  now  adopted  by  the 
Institution,  and  stationed  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts ;  the 
boat,  invented  by  Mr.  Peake,  of  Woolwich  DoelQrard,  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Forrestt,  of  Limehons^  is  30  feet  loo^ 
7J  feet  wide,  and  3{  feet  deep ;  it  is  considMed  to  possessj, 
in  a  high  dwee,  seven  qualitiea  required  in  a  life-boat— 
lateral  stabiHty,  speed  a^tinst  a  heavy  se^  &cility  ia 
laondiing  and  beaching,  quick  self-discharge  of  watw,  the 
power  or  self-righting  if  upset,  great  strewth,  and  atow^e- 
room  for  a  nninber  of  passengers.  Another  qieeimen,  waa 
the  life-boat  which  gained  for  Mr.  Beaching,  of  Yar^UHUl^ 
the  Northumberland  prize ;  it  is  a  littie  longer  and  wider 
than  Mr.  Peake's,  but  not  quite  so  deep.  A  third  waa  Mr. 
Palmer's  lifs-hoat,  employed  for  many  yean  by  the  Soosty* 
and  stationed  at  many  punti  on  As*  eust  ^aiFhuioa.  A 
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foatth  vai  Ifr.  Ward  Jadamii*B  life-boat,  rach  as  is  Btationed 
at  the  Wett  Hartlspool  Docka.  Besides  these  boats  there 
wn*  WTnal  nuBor  aftiolss,  mdi  as  tzaveHing  life-buoys,  to 
be  ued  with  the  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus;  coik  life- 
belts and  life-bnoys ;  ted  so  forth. 

We  iiave  dow  to  noUee  the  recent  lav  concerning  ship- 
wrecks. The  yw  1854  gave  stzmgth  to  the  cause,  by 
bringing  thc  power  of  the  |;oTenun«it .  to  bear  apon  it— not 
that  such  strsDgthe&ing  is  necessarily  a  result;  for  the 
'  right  nutn  *  is  not  always  in  the  '  right  place,*  nor  do  the 
goreromeut  departments  always  do  the  ri^t  thing  at 
the  right  time ;  bat  it  seems  especially  fitting  that  the 
l^isluaie,.  and  throngh  it  the  executive,  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  shipping  economy  of  a  maritime  nation.  Mr. 
Caldwell  brought  in  and  earned  a  Bill  "  To  Amend  and 
Consolidate  the  Acts  relating  to  Merchant  Shipping;" 
it  oonstitntes  the  Act  17  &  18  VicL  c^.  104,  and  received 
die  n^al  aaent  Aognit  10, 18M.  -The  statute  is  of  great 
length,  and  relates  to  eleven  difiennt  topics,  bearing  npon 
the  wnlMwu^  of  sailors  and  thdr  ships,— the  relation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  Commercial  Marine ;  the  owner- 
ship, measurement,  and  re^ster  of  Britiidi  merchant 
ships ;  the  qualifications  of  masters  and  seamen ;  tiie  pre- 
canUons  for  safety  on  ship-board ;  the  arrangements  concern- 
ing pUots ;  the  manwement  and  tolls  of  fightbouses ;  the 
constitution  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund ;  the  laws  re- 
lating to  wrecks,  casualties,  and  salva^  ;  the  liabilities  of 
ahip-owners  ;  legal  coarse  of  procedure  in  the  event  of  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  miscellaneous  details.  Inspectors  of  merchant 
ahipSf  and  investigators  in  .respect  ti>  wreoks  and  accidents, 
m  to  be  appointed  by  the  Soard  of  Trade  ;  new  examina- 
tions ka  mairten  and  n^tes  are  to  be  organised,  separating 
finmp-going  ah^  from  home-tzade  passenger  dtipa ; 
.  the  Bom  is  empowered  to  saspnid  certificates  to  masters 
and  mates,  ifi  case  of  misconduct  or  inefficiency;  naval 
oonita  axe  to  be  instituted  abroad  or.  on  the  high  seas,  in 
oorrespondoiOB  with  the  Board,  to  inquire  into  cases  of 
wreck  or  abandMiment  of  ships ;  the  number  and  size  of 
the  boats  to  accompany  all  trading  ships  are  denoted ;  every 
abip  carrying  more  than  ten  passengers  moat  be  provided 
with  a  life-boat,  or  an  ordinary  boat  rendered  buoyant,  and 
with  two  life-buoys — the  boat  and  buoys  being  always  kept 
leady  for  use ;  li^ts  and  fog-signals  are  to  be  used,  sadh  as 
may  be  suggested  by  the  Admiralty ;  iron  steamers  must 
have  water-tuht  compartments,  and  safety-valves  beyond 
the  control  oF  the  engineer;  seargAing  Aips'muat  be  pro- 
Tided  with  fire-enoineB  and  hose,  Signal-guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  firfaig  signals  of  diatress. 

Beaidasthff  provision  for  preventing  wrebk,  the  Act  con- 
tains many  elaoaes,  applying  to  cases  ih  which  wreck  may 
unhappily  have  occurred.  As  thesd  arrangements  are  some- 
idiat  peculiar,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  a  little  closely. 
All  matters  relating  to  wreck  are  placed  ubder  the  general 
anperintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  whom  *  Receivers 
of  Wreck  *  are  to  be  appointed.  Theke  receivers  will  have 
the  chief  command  and  anthority  of  er  all  persons  present  at 
ally  wr0ck,  or  similar  casualty,  aUd  power  to  issue  such 
dinctions  as  may  seem  expedient  for  the 'preservation  of  .lifo 
and  property,' or  for  the  prevention  bf  plunder  and  disorder. 
Whenever'  a  ship  is  stranded,  or  Otherwise  in  distress  on 
British  shores,  b;^tanders  are  to  be  encouraged  to  render 
aaaistance,  by  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  lifo  or  piopertT-  Ix  Mrvieea  ao  rendered  shall  be  in- 
atmnwntal  towards  the  object  in  view,  the  persons  shall 
have  -a  claim  on  Uie  owner  of  the  ship-  for  a  "  reasonable 
aoumnt  of  salvage."  Nnmeroos  directiotrs  are  given  for 
ascertuning  what  wonld  be  a  **  reasonable  amount  in  each 
ease  t  for  enforcing  the  daim  of  the  salvor  against  the  dia- 
trainer ;  for  disposing  of  an  nnchumed  wreck ;  and  for  add- 
ing to  the  salvor's  reward  oot  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fnnd,  in  cases  where  life  has  been  preserved,  and  where  the 
wrecked  ship  is  insufficient  in  ^ue  to  pay  the  salvage 
awarded.  The  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  here  adverted  to  la 
made-  up  in  a  curious  way  ;  it  consists  of  certain  fees  re- 
ceived the  Board  of  Trade  for  examinations  and  registries 
eoDoeeted  inth  Aerehant-shm  ;  lightbeoae  dnea  aeemiiu  by 
virtae  of  certain  seoticms  of  tlie  Act;  rates  accming  m>m 
laatage  and  baliaataga  in  the  Huhd^s;  and  fees  derived 
throndi  the  Roceivers  of  Wreck.  TIm  fnnd,  kept  with 
her  Majes^  Paymaster-General,  is  employed  in  pay- 
Went  frf  the  salaries  of  examiners,  sorvOTors,  receivers, 
eipensas  in  rerard  to  lighthooiai,  bnoys,  beaoou, 
lastaga,  ballastage,  Bfe-boat^  &e,  j   and  rewards  to 


persona  who  anist  in  wing  wrecked  ddpa,  or  erem,  or 

passengers. 

In  parsnance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  statute  above 
sketched,  the  Board  of  Trade  proceeded,  early  in  18d6,  to 
give  effect  to  its  provisions.  Among  other  steps,  the  Board 
addressed  a  Circular  to  all  the  Lifo-bmt  Committees  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  Considering  that  in  1854  no  fewer 
than  IS40  persons  fwrished  from  wrecks  on  onr  own'coasts, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  wide  field  is  yet  open  to  the 
exertions  of  iudividaal  humanity  and  bravery.  Doubtless, 
many  of  those  persons  might  have  been  rescued  had  there 
been  Ufo-boats  and  willing  uders  at  the  places  where  the 
calamities  occurred.  The  principle  intended  by  the  Act, 
and  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  realisation,  is  not  to 
snpersede  local  exertion,  but  to  support  it — to  "  help  those 
who  will  help  themselves.**  A  preparatory  Circular  was 
addressed  to  toe  several  Life-boat  Committees  in  September 
1864,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  in  Febroary  1800. 
The  Circular  dwelt  stronglv  on  the  fact  that  the  Board 
would  insist  on  evidence  of  local  activity  before  sanctioning 
grants  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fand.  "  In  the  wealthier 
and  more  populoas  portions  of  the  kingdom,  my  Lords  anti- 
cipate that  the  pabbc  spirit  of  the  neignbourbood  will  super* 
sede  the  necessity  of  recurrence  to  tbis  Board  for  aid.  In 
cases  where  a  necessity  for  such  assistance  exists,  the  assist- 
ance contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  confined 
to  assisting  towards  the  manning  and  exercise  of  boats,  and 
towards  defraying  expenses  connected  with  actual  service 
rendered  in  saving,  or  endeavouring  to  save,  Ule  from  ship- 
wreck. The  construction  and  maintenance  of  boats  and 
boat-houses  will,  my  Ijorda  anticipate,  be  provided  for  as  here- 
tofore 1^  fonds  voluntarily  raisM.  My  Lords  have  entered 
into  oorreapondence  with  the  National  Xnfe-boat  Inatitntion, 
which  offers  man^  advantages  to  local  Committees  in  corre- 
qiondence  with  it,  and  they  propose  also  to  communicate 
from  lime  to  time  with  any  Load  Committee  which  nuty 
deure  to  address  their  conmHmications  directiy  to  this 
departmenL" 

The  principal  arrangements  marked  oat'  in  the  Circular 
may  be  condensed  as  follows.  Every  Life-boat  Committee 
most  have  as  one  of  its  members  an  officer  of  the  Coast- 
gtiard,  or  of  the  Customs,  or  some  official  person  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade.   The  Local  Committee  most  be 

Clded  with  a  boat  and  boat-house  satisfactory  to  the 
d.  The  boats,  bouses,  and  gear,  must  be  kept  in  efficient 
repair,  and  accessible  to  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the 
Board.  Each  boat  most  have  a  coxswain,  and  a  crew  at 
least  one-half  more  than  is  neceasaiy  to  man  the  boat ;  per* 
manent,  if  posrible.  The  coxswain  is  to  recmve  a  smaU 
salary,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  crew,  are  to  receive  certain 
specified  rewwds  as  payments  for  each  time  of  exercising 
(once  a  quarter  at  the  least),  each  time  of  launching  to 
assist  a  wreck,  and  each  time  of  undeigoing  special  dangw 
or  fatigue.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  crew 
while  on  service,  the  Board  will  contribute  towards  a  fond 
for  the  widow.  Ail  the  payments  are  in  the  first  instanoe 
to  be  made  by  the  Local  Committees,  but  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  when  satisfactorily  tested.  Signal 
rockets  and  mortar  apparatus  on  the  coast  are  to  romaiu  undec 
the  charge  of  the  coast-guard. 

The  Life4K>at  Institution,  to  .frirther  the  object  held  in 
view  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  also  issued  a  Circolar  to  the 
Local  Lifo*boat  Committeoa,  containing  adnee'and  saggar 
timis  couched  in  more  fmniliy  language  than'  a  Qovemment 
department  is  accustomed  to  employ.  One  extract  will 
suffice  to  explain  in  some  degree  the  mode  in  iriuch  men  are 
induced  to-  tender  their  services  in  the'  hasardous  duty  of 
manning-  a  life-boat  Speaking  of  the  remuDeration  pro- 
mised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Circuhur  8ays>-"Ths 
scale  et  payment  for  services  in  saving  life  is  greater  than 
has  ever  b^ore  been  paid,  and  is  calculated  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  seamen  who  engage  in  such  an  hononrable 
and  humane,  yet  often  perilous,  service.  They  conceive  that 
the  chief  point  in  connection  with  it,  vhioh  will  call  for  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Committees,  will  be  to  exercise  a 
careful  and  wise  discretion  in  -  recommending  the  higbor 
awards  for  extraordinary  services ;  taking  care  never  to  do 
so  bat  for  those  of  a  really  distinguished  character.  The 
quarterly  exercise  of  the  Ui»-boat  should  nsver  be  omitted. 
If,  as  may  happen  in  the  sammer  months,  rough  weather 
does  not  occur,  the  crew  may  still,  with  advantage,  be  exsi^ 
ciaad  u  rowing  together,  and  tho  aonnd  and  tigu  condition 
of  the  boat  henelf,  uid  the  pnfectDe^^^^^J^j||]^uid 
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fittiagiMMrtaiMd;  and  ftom  uy  caoMi  tlia  gmUr  iwrt 
of  bar  ordinaiy  crew  ftre  abient,  ahe  bad  nerertbtlflH  battar 
ba  takan  afloat  by  any  otbar  of  (be  aeavm  of  tba  port  wbo 
may  be  obtained^  bat  alwayi*  if  ponibl^  »  cham  of  tiia 
pttmaaant  coxiwaiu  of  tha  boat.  Tba  aalary  of  tb«  ook- 
awain  ii  doabla  tbat  vbicb  baaprarioaaly  bam  paid  1^  tbis 
ioiUtatioiL  la  return,  it  vill  be  expectBd  tbat  they  ihaU 
devote  the  mora  Uma  aiul  attastioD  to  loafarving  the  boat* 
and  thstr  appnrtMaaeea  oitder  tbair  can  in  a  eonataat  atata 
of  effioioDcy,  and  laady  for  inaUnt  aanieo.  Witb  regard  to 
the  hire  of*^ horaes  or  ataam-togs,  and  tha  paynunt  of  peraona 
to  waist  in  Uonchiag  and  hatuing  up  lif»>D<wta,  tbe  attention 
of  Uia  Local  Conunilteea  will  here  alao  ba  cbiafly  reqalred  to 
check  nndae  cbargea  and  to  avoid  incuniiig  such  expentea, 
except  when  neoefuary.  It  ia  tboqgbt.  alio,  that  they  may 
do  much  good  by  andeaTonrmg  at  all  timea  to  encourage 
pnblic  apiht,  and  other  diaintereated  motiTea,  in  tboaa 
ava  called  npon  to  aaaiat  on  ancb  oecaaiona,  and,  aa  br  aa 
ponible,  to  diveat  ancb  aervicea  of  a  meroenaiy  obaraetar>" 
Under  tbia  Aot,  in  lSfi7,  tha  Board  of  Tnul«  paid  « total 
anm  of  fiOS(W.fOTrawarda}  penaiona,  Sk.,  andformaintaiiuni 
Iba  Rocket  and  Mortar  Apparatos. 

8Hm£.  See  Countt  CoDSTa,  S.  %  p.  1S8. '  Hiudred 
Conrta  and  Conrta  Leet  have  lonK  been  almoat  entirely 
obaolete,  and  tbe  Comfy  Conrt  atatntaa  aocor^ngly  contain 
proriaiona  for  the  aanwnder  of  anob  conrta  (be  bvdi 
thereof  to  the  Crown.  It  doea  not  appoarj  bowtTlTf  tbU 
any  snrrenders  have  yet  been  made* 

eHOV£LER.  [Ducks.] 

SHEIMP,  FKESH-WATKft,  rG*wuaw.] 

SICILY.  Tbe  island  baa  bean  deaoibed  in  vol  nl-t  b«t 
it  ia  now  divided  into  aeven  proTiiMWh  tbe  araa,  aabdiviaioaa] 
Mid  Dopnlattsa  of  vhin^  ftwarding  ta  tb«  lataat  ntnna,  an 
aa  fbllowa ;— • 
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SILICA.  [SiLiciuH.I 
6ILURUN  SYSTEM.  Tlie  foUowins  Hat  of  foaails, 
fonnd  in  tbia  ayatemj  la  givan  Ity  ProfeasOTFhUIipa 
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Of  tlie  above  liit,  496  wen  fon&d  in  the  Upper  Silurian  ; 
4SS  ia  the  Lower  Silurian  ;  and  19  in  the  Cambrian, 

SILVER.  The  ores  from  which  the  tilm  ai  eommefce  is 
mottly  obtained  ue  thfl  Vitrtooi  Silver,  Brittld  or  Black 
flUver-Ore,  Red  Silve^0^e,  and  Horn  SUv«r>  In  addition  to 
Kativa  Silver.  Besides  ttiMe,  Bilnr  it  obtiladd  la  Uitfi 
quantltleg  from  galm  (leftd-ote),  and  turn.  dtffBfeiit  orm  of 
copper ;  and  waia  g^tHM  «M  M  rich  In  aUTer  that  the  lead 
ifl  begleeied  for  thft  more  flTwioai  metal.  TMb  metal  oectin 
itk  rocks  of  v&rioQS  agei,  m  Hbein,  and  allied  rocks,  in  por- 
phyjy,  trap,  sandstone,  limestone,  ftnd  shftlefe;  and  the  land- 
stone  and  shales  may  be  as  roM&t  as  the  middle  secondary, 
aa  is  ease  in  Proasia.  The  silver-ores  are  associated  often 
with  ores  of  lead,  2ifie,  copper,  cobalt,  and  tiitimony,aad  the 
Qsiul  gai)sd«  is  cale  spar  or  qtiirtt,  vitb  ftttqtlently  flnti* 
spar,  pearl  Bpu,  or  heavy  spar. 

The  Silvdr  of  Sonth  Atnstlca  is  derived  priueipally  from 
the  Horn  Silver  and  Brittle  Silver-Ores,  itidodiflg  Arseni- 
nretted  SilVer^Ore,  Vitreoas  Silver-Ore,  ftnd  Native  Silver, 
Those  of  Mexico  are  of  nearly  the  same  character.  Besides, 
there  are  earthy  ores  ddled  Colorado!,  and  in  Fern  Pacos, 
iriiich  an  mostly  earthy  oldde  of  irtd,  vlth  *  little  di»- 


■Udljmlod  kUVtt  i  tiMy  m  fnmd  tau  Vb»  stu^w,  where 
the  rock  has  undergone  partial  deoompoaiti<mt  The  ml* 
phnreta  of  lead,  iron,  Mm  ooppor,  of  i^idllg  tagloni, 
gmeially  cMtalii  lUm,  and  ue  ahw  wuted.  (Duu.) 
The  principal  mines  of  ailvar  in  Enrope  are  thoae  oS  Sfttat 
Kimgabefg  In  Nrnmy,  of  Saxony,  the  Huta,  Aosttia,  abd 
Rnssia. 

In  EnglAnd,  migeittlfiBroiu  galena  is  worked  for  lu  silveiv 
Forty  thoosand  tons  of  this  or>  ware  ledaced  in  1837,  wltld 
eoDtained  imoiL  fen  mOM  abovk  ilx  eoncH  6f  tiltnf  In  « tot 
oflead. 

The  annual  prodaet  of  the  several  cotmtries  of  Eorope  is 
thdi  eatlmatedl>y  Jhtik  In  his '  Utmml  of  Miamalogy  r— 

Feandt  Tny. 

British  Idaa   7000 

France   4160 

Asstria   63,000 

Sweden  and  Norway    ....  13,000 

Spun   180,000 

SaxoOT,  the  Hartz,  and  othn  parti  of 

OermaDy       .....  78^600 

Belgium   440 

Piedfflonti  Switserland,  and  Saxony  1660 

making  in  all  298,160  troy  pounds,  or  abotit  4,000,000 
dollars  annaally.  With  the  sum  from  Rusla,  aboat  790,000 
dollars,  it  becomes  6,230,000  dolhtfs  a  year.  This  ie  small 
compared  ^th  the  amount  from  AmerioL  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  eentniy  equalled  2,100,000  pounds, 
or  31jt  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  six  times  tile  above  sum  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  mi&es  will  again  yield  this 
amount  when  properly  worked.  The  whole  sum  from 
Rnssia,  Europe,  and  Ameriol,  makek  neariy  8,000,000  potUKb 
avoirdupois. 
StMOOB.  [Oanada,A8,1 

SIMETHIS,  a  genua  of  Plants  bahnginc  to  Am  flsttunl 
ord^  LUioMBt  sua  Uie  tribe  AMheHeta.  The  parts  of  the 
perianth  are  nx,  spreading,  decidnous;  the  stamens  are 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  pedanth ;  the  fllame&ts bearded; 
the  anthers  incumbent;  the  a^snles  are  8-Delled,  and  each 
cell  contains  two  seeds. 

S.  hieolor  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  British  Flora.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  SooUi  of  Europe,  snd  is  found  on  aandy  heaths 
near  the  sea-shore.  In  Ensland  it  was  first  found  at  Bourne- 
mouth, in  Dorsetshire.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Denynane, 
Kerry,  in  Ireland.  This  plant  has  linear  leaves,  flat,  or  a 
little  Keeled  Dpvrarda.  The  flowers  are  ponicled,  the  petals 
are  purple  without,  and  white  within.  In  Hooker  and 
Arnott'B  '  British  Flom  *  it  is  suggested  that  this  pUnt  may 
have  been  introduced  with  trees  uom  Prantie. 

BIMZADJS,  In  the  list  of  the  apeeimenB  of  MammdUm 
published  Dr.  J,  E.  Gray,  we  find  almost  a  eomplota 
representation  of  this  fiunily.  They  are  as'fellows  :— 

StWADf. 

The  Ohirapanxee  (Troglodyte/  niger^  Geoff. ;  IToMo  iVogld- 
e^rlfa,  Linn,).   West  Africa.  [OBiHPANZBa.1 

The  Onme-Ontan,  or  Pongo  (Smta  JSc^trruB,  Linn. ; 
WmiKiii,  Knhl ;  S.  Affriatf  Sehreb.).    Borneo.  [Oitum- 
Utas.] 

The  Siamang  (iA'aoMH^  i^fHdaefytaj  SMa  £imdae^fbh 
BafHss,  Horsf.),  Java. 

The  Hoolock  {ffylobatet  HmHoekt  Martin ;  Skmta  Sootodbt 
Harlan).  [Htlobates.1 

The  Odngka  (H.  offiita,  F.  Cuv. ;  Shnia  Lar.^  Vigors  and 
Horsfield:  I'Uhecua  ogiliMf  Desm.).   Himalaya  and  Malaooa. 

The  Oibbon  {H.  £at. ;  .^omo  Imt,  Idnn. ;  St  hngimmo, 
Sehreb.).  Malacca, 

The  ffilveiy  Oibbon,  or  Won-Woo  {H.  Imekou,  Knhl ; 
Simia  kueitea,  Sehreb,^  Malacca. 

The  Kalasie  {PreAyta  nAieiMda).  Borneo. 

The  Simpal  (P.  wtelalophM  s  Simia  meUlophot,  Raffles), 
Samatn. 

The  Tianac  (P.  fiaoimana ;  SemmpiAmu  fian^maim, 
I.  GeoC),  Sumatra. 

The  Rufous  Presbytis  (P.  fuMIii,  Oi^ ;  Smmepi&miu 
metalopkoty  Desm.).  Himalaya. 

The  Lutung  (P.  Pyrrhut).  Java. 

TbeChingkau  (P.  erittaia;  jS^mia  crtitafii,  Baffles))  Java 
and  Sumatra. 

The  Dnsky  Presbytis  (P.  o&sewa).  Sing^rars. 

The  Negro  Presbytis  (P.  maww;  SimjiM(mrat  Sduceb.). 
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ThoHoodad  Ft«bytii(K  JUbill;  MstKM^nwhw). 
India,  Madrai. 
The  Hoonnman  (P.  entelltu),  Bomba;  and  Ncmaiu. 
TheNutor  {P.eephakpUnu;  Cervopithaau  etphaioptenu, 

Zimin*)-  CeTlcui. 
Peiiiiant's  'Golobiii  (CUbBw  PmumtUf  Watech.).  Fec- 

nando  Po. 

The  Red  and  Black  Colohos  (C.  n^imigtr,  Ogilbsr,  Uartin). 
Feniando  Po. 

Temminclc'i  Colohos  (C.  Tmrnmetn^  Dem.).  West 
Africa,  Gambia. 

The  Black  Colohos  ((7.  Satanat,  WaterK).    Fernando  Po. 

The  King  Mookey  {C.  pofyeomoa,  OaofiF. ;  Simia  po^/eomoi, 
Schreb.)-   Fernando  Po. 

The  Gnereza  (C.  giurMOf  Roppell).  Ahfrssinia. 

The  Vervet  i/OtnepiAtoyifg^an/tknUf  ¥.  Cuv.).  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  Orivet,  or  ToU  (C.  rngj/thiOia;  Simia  mgiitkitkia, 
Herm.).  AbyBsima. 

The  CalUthrix  {C.  atAaua.  End, ;  Simia  tabasa,  Xnnn.). 
West  Africa. 

The  Talapotn  (0.  Talapoin,  Erxl. ;  iSVinia  Talapoi*, 
Schreb.).    Weet  Africa. 

The  Mona  (C.  mono,  Erxl. ;  Simia  tnona,  Schreb.).  West 
Africa,  Gainea. 

Bamett's  Mona  (C.  BumetHit  Gray).   Fernando  Po. 

The  Red-Eared  Monkey  (C.  trfOa-alit,  Waterh.).  Fer- 
nando Po. 

The  Hocheor  (C.  nietitttiu,  ErxL  ;  Simia  nuitikmi,  Lin- 
D«ai).   FernaDdo  Po. 

The  Diana  {G.  Diana,  Erxl.^;  Simia  Diana,  Lion.).  West 
Africa. 

The  Bearded  Monkey  (C7.  Pogoniat,  Bennett).  Fer- 
nando Po. 

The  Patas  (C.  rvbtr,  Kobl.;  Simia  rvhra,  Gmel.).  Africa, 


The  White-Collared  Mangabey  {CtreoeAm  eoUarit;  Cerco- 
pithecus  ^Aiopt,  Kuhl.).  Africa. 

The  White-Crown<>d  Mangabey  {C.  ^tkiopt ;  Simia 
JEthiopa,  LtuQ.).  Africa. 

The  SoQty  Mangabey  {C.fvliginasmy  Oeoff. ;  Cknx^ithe- 
cus  fiUiginonu,  Kahl.).  Africa. 

The  Zati,  or  Dipped  Macaque  (Macacua  radiattu,  Desm.). 
India. 

The  Monga,  or  Bonnet-Macaqoe  (Jf.  Sinicutt  Desm.; 
Sbnia  SifUeOf  Linn.).  India. 

The  Broh  (M,  nmettriam,  Desm.;  Simia  nemettrina, 
IdnnaoH).  Sumatra. 

The  Macagae  (JU,  n/nomoigut,  Deam. ;  Simia  e^wnaolgot, 
Linn.).   India,  Somatn. 

The  Rhesos  {M.  Bhemu,  Desm.;  iSifmia  SAuum,  Aodeb.). 
Ittdin,  Bengal. 

The  Oinops  {3f.  OinoptY  Nepaul. 

The  Brilliant  Macaqne  (M.  Speciotus,  F.  Cut.).  Japan. 

The  Magot  (J^.  Inuut,  F.  Cuv. ;  iSimia  InutUy  S.  vmcariaf 
and  S  Savanna,  Linn.).  Gibraltar  Rock,  Store,  North 
Africa. 

The  Black  Macac|Qe  {M.  niger^  Bennett ;  Oj/Tioeephaltu 
nton-,  DesuL).  Philippines. 

The  Wanderoo  (&  veler;  Simia  Silenua,  and  S.  Vetvrj 
LinnaDii).   CeyltM^  China,  India. 

The  Oelada  Avp^Mffti).  Abyninia. 

The  Tartariu  {Oynocej^/e^  SamaiiTycUy  liOr. ;  Simia 
Bamadryaa,  Linn.).  Abyssinia. 

The  Chacma  \C.  poreariua,  Desm. :  Simia  porcaria, 
Bodd).    South  Africa.  ~'  , 

The  Baboon  (C  bahouin.  Desm. :  Simia  atnocephalua, 
Fischer).   West  Africa.  r  , 

The  Papion  {G.  Sphinx,  Latr, ;  Simia  Sphinx,  Lion.). 
Oainea. 

The  Mandrill  (Papio  Maimon,  lAtr. ;  Simia MiximonjVaii 
8.  Mormon,  Lion.).  Africa. 
The  Drill  {P.  leueephcea).  Afnea. 

Cumm. 

The  Chameek  {Atdet  Chamedk;  «SVmta  Chamedt,  flvab.)- 
Oniana. 

The  Black  Spider  Monkey  (A.  attr,  F.  Cuv.).  Braals. 
The  Coaita  {A.  Paniacua,  Geoff. ;  Simia  Paniacua,  Linn.). 
Kazils. 

TheMarimonda(J.iI^&0&ttf^Geoff.).  Brazils. 
The  Chava  {A,  marginattUj  KnhL).  Bkazili. 


Hie  nrc-Fiivand  IfiriU  {BnAfftim  amdmaSdn/ 

tmuAntridttt  Hnmb.).  Tropical  Anwriaw 

The  Black-Foreheaded  Miriki  {B.  ./rontaiua). 

America.  . 


The  Miriki  (S.  kmeatokua).   TMeal  Awwira. 
The  Capano^  or  U«ffo  Monkey  .(Xc^ipfArifr  SvmbMtis 
Geoff.).  .BraiUa. 
The  Aiagoato,  or  Brown  Howlor<ifjwilviinimM).  Owam^ 

Brazils. 

The  Golden  Howler  (M.  Smicuhta,  KnhL  ;  Simia  Smi- 
etdua.  Lion.).  Royal  Monkey^  Fenn.  (AloiuOe^  Baf.^ 
Brazils. 

The  Caiaya,  or  Black  Howler  (Jf.  Caraya;  Simia  Canf^ 
Huob.).  Brudls. 

The  OnaribL  or  Yellow-Handed  Howlor  (Jf.  BedaeM; 
l^mia  Btdadnd,  Linn.).   Bramla.  * 

The  Tofied  Capacbm  (Clefriu  eirrifer,  Geoff.).  Banls. 

The  Kaita,  or  Homed  Capochin  (C.  ^atu^Uua,  EnL). 
Brasls. 

The  Capochin  (C.  ApaSa,  ErxL ;  ^mia  ApeBa,  Uom.). 
Brazils. 

The  Hierang,  or  Yellow-Chested  Capochin  (C.  xaiahMUt- 
wm).  ^azils. 

The  Sal,  or  Weeper  (C  Capueintta,  EixL;  Simia  Cajm- 
dna,  lion.).  Brazils. 

The  White-Headed  Sapajon  (C  hypoUucut,  QtoL). 
America; 

The  Yellow  Sapajou  {C.jraeiUa,  Spix).  Biazila. 
The  Ooldenriianded  Sspajon  (C.  ehryaopta,  F.  G«t^ 
Stazile. 

The  Tee-Tea  (CaUUkrix  aeiiarmUt  KnU.;  Simia  admrwa, 
Idnnnoa).  Branli. 

The  Sahoan,  «c  Masked  Ta»-Tee  (C.  ptnMtatug,  KihL). 
Brazils. 

The  Oiabassn,  or  White-Handed  Tee-Tee((7.  Moloch^OeoB.), 
Brazils. 

The  Collared  Tee-Tee  (C.  torquatua,  Hoffm.).  Onian^ 
Bra  lilt. 

The  Cuxio,  or  Bearded  Said  {Brachyurua  Satanat  i  CAm 
Satanaa,  Hoffm.).  Guiana. 

The  Tarke  (Piikeeia  irrotxUa,  Gray).  Brazils. 

The  Black  Yarke  (P.  leueoeephaia,  Geoff.).  BimcOsL 

The  Whiskered  Yarke  (P.po^oniaa^  Gray).  &aals. 

The  DooroQConli  (it^cftpuwww  trivwgatua,  Omj). 
Brazils. 

Thayitoo(X/!;iniu,Spix).  Biazila. 

The  Marmoset  (Jaeohva  mugaria,  Geoff.).  Brazila. 

The  Gnick-Onidi,  or  Black-Eared  Mannoaat  {J.  pmiaBa- 
tm,  Geoff.).  Braots. 

The  White-Eared  Marmoset(7.  (iufi:ftM,<}eoff.).  BrazaL 

The  Tamarin  {J.Midaa;  Simia  Midaa,  linn.).  Bmila. 

The  Black  Tamarin  {J.  Tamarin;  Cebua  Tamarin^  link.). 
Brazils. 

The  White-Whiskered  Tamarin  (J:  labiatwaf  Desm.). 
Brazils. 

Th^K&iikktAiJ.Soaaliaj  SimiaBo*ciia,lAtau).  Btssils. 
The  Pinche  (J.  (Bdipua,  Donn. ;  Simia  (SdipuM,  Ijna.). 
Brazils. 

The  following  fotnu  of  Simiadta  and  C^tidm  were  exiting 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Begmtls  Piri^ 
botwaui  the  yaan  1847  and  ISfiS 

Simiada. 

Simia  Satynu^HyU^a  Bodaok,  Semnopitheeua  ChOtttua, 
Cereopith«au  nictUana,  CpOamiata,  C,  metanogenm.  C 
eephua,  C.  albopilaria,  C.  Can^^beUii,  C,  PhOo,  C.  Mma, 
C.  Pygarythrua,  C.  Sah<sua,  C.  cyncmtrua,  C.  etdiithrieua, 
C.  Talaponit  C.  niger,  Gereocebua  fuliginoaua,  C.  .^ikiopa, 
Macacua  ainicua,  M.pileatm,  M.  eynomolgua,  M.  erytAneui, 
M.  nematatrinua,  M.  SHernu,  M.  niger,  Inuua  ^ipctn%a, 
(^noeephedua  ffamadrwu,  C.  J^Mngj  C.  Bab<mn,  C,  Af- 
conw^  C  bwophmUf  C,  Mormon, 

Attlea  Chamek,  A.  paniacua,  A.  aier,  A.  Beeltdrnth^  A.  nu^ 
ginatua ;  PiUueia  chira^otea ;  Le^othrix  ffumboidtiij 
Braehywrua  Ornkari  ;  Saxmvri  aeiwtua  i  CaUitkrix  toromor- 
tua;  NyeHpiUueua  trivirgatua ;  CAuacqoaHa,  C.  eapueUm, 
C.  eirrtfer,  C.  xatOhodemumt  C.  hypUeueua;  BapaU  Ja^ 
chua,  M.  aurita,  ff.peniciUata,  Ja.  {Midat)  (S^nu^ 
(Midaa)  rtiAmanua,  ff,  {Midaa)  Tamarin, 
S1NAP0L1N£.  rCaRUSTar,  S.  8.1 
SINNAMINB.  fCBMUsTRT,&^^^^^I^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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8IFH0N0ST0HE8.  {SuoroituL  CHURMum.] 
SIPUNC'ULOIDEA,  an  order  of  Ecbinodermatotts  Am- 
embradog  the  tiEuiiilieB  Sipuncuiida,  Priap^iida,  aod 
Thalattemada.  This  order  is  thni  defined :  The  cutaneous 
envelope  is  coriacwHU,  and  &«e  from  calcareou  corpuscles  j 
there  ia  no  calcueoni  ring  ^NHtt  the  owopbafu ;  tiie  body  is 
cylindrical ;  the  digestiTe  canal  aBoalij  aaymmrtrioal. 

1.  The  S^nmeuicUB  (Sypbon-Wonas)  have  a  retractile 
proboscis,  at  the  base  of  which  is  placed  the  vent,  and  round 
the  extremitj  of  which  there  ia  a  circle  of  tentacles.  This 
.family  embraces  the  genera  f^rwu!,  Sipmeului,  and  Pkaieth 

Syrinii  (Bobadsch)  has  a  cylindrical  proboscis  shorter  than 
the  body,  having  a  circle  of  short-fingered  tentacles  around 
its  tip,  In  bJs  *  Hiatoiy  of  British  Star-Fishes,'  Foritesiefeis 
three  British  species  of  Sipunculua  of  other  anthon  to  this 
genns — S.  nudut,  S.  papiUonutf  and  S.  Ifanmi. 

JSipmKulua  (Linnaans)  has  a  cylindrical  proboscis  about  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  a  circle  of  simple  liaear  tentacles 
aronnd  its  tip.  The  following  are  British  qiedes  of  this 
genns  : — S.  BemAardtu,  S.  JMiukmi,  S.  Moeeatui^  S.  Untd- 
emehu,  8.  Forierii,  &  fframUomu,  S,  fmekOimmm,  and 
&PaUmiL 

fi.  TbeiV<aiwtt20<Tdl8d-Worms)hBTeaxetraetilen»- 
boscis  vitkno  tentacles,  and  the  Tent  at  the  end  of  a  long 
thread-like  tail. 

Priapuliu  (Lamarck)  has  the  body  truncated  behind,  and 
the  tail  much  branched  and  pointed. 

The  ooly  British  specieB  ia  P.  eambOMf  which  is  only 
rarely  taken. 

3.  Tb»  T^ialatsmadtB  (Spoon- Worms)  have  a  body  oral 
or  oblong,  a  proboscis  with  a  long  fleshy  appendage ;  vent  at 
posterior  extremity,  tentacles  none. 

Thalauema  (Curier)  has  a  cylindrical  body  rounded  and 
smooth  behind  ;  the  proboscis  retractile,  short,  famished  at 
one  aide  with  a  long  fleshy  furrowed  Himple  sheath,  which  is 
not  retractile.    T.  Heptuni  is  a  British  species. 

B^iiurua  (CnTier)  lus  a  cylindrical  body,,  set  at  its  hinder 
oztremity  with  circles  of  bimy  punts,  and  a  proboscis  as  in 
J%alaa8€ma.  [EoanionaRuaTA ;  THSMiyMMa.]  S.oigmnu 
is  a  British  spt^cies. 

{Manual  of  Natural  Hi^oryj  (hMse,  Mmim  ZoUogjti 
.  Forbes,  Brituh  Star-Fuhea.) 

SISMONDINE.  [MiNSBAiooT.«Sr.l.] 

SISTOVA,  a  town  in  Bulgiiria,  is  sitaated  on  a  height 
above  the  right  bank  of  the  Dsonbe,  37  miles  above  Rust- 
schak,  and  25  miles  below  Nikopoli,  and  has  aboot  21,000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  inclosed 
by  a  dry  ditch  and  palisade.  The  hooses  are  low  and  ill- 
bnilt.  The  mosqnes,  of  which  therej  are  eight,  are  the  only 
buildings  worth  notice.  Sistova  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  ia  looked  npon  by  the  Bnlgarians  as  their 
proper  capital  In  ordinary  times  it  has  a  good  trade  in 
dXD,  hid^,  leather,  foreign  mannfactnres,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. The  Tnrka  and  Anstriana  conela^  a  peace  at 
Sistova  in  1791. 

SIS^MBiUUM.  [iRiDicRf.] 

SIVATHEKIUM  (from  Sivs,  an  Indian  deity),a  genus  of 
extinct  animals  belonging  to  the  family  of  EUphataidcB. 
The  remains  of  species  of  this  remarkable  graas  were  foond 
by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Colonel  Cautley  in  the  valley  of  Maek- 
anda,  in  ihe  Sewalik  Hills  of  the  Himalaya. 

Two  species  of  this  genus,  8.  gxganteum  and  8.  Perimetue, 
have  been  described,  A  craninm,  lower  jaw  and  teeth,  and 
bones  of  the  extremities  of  8.  giganteum  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  skull  of  uis  animal  is  nearly  as  long 
as  that  of  the  ElepfaanL  tiie  neck  was  shorter  and  stroi^ 
than  in  the  Oiiania.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  sknll  is 
neatiy  develwed,  and  fbrmitd  of  eellnlar  cavitiea,  as  in  tiie 
^ephant.  "  The  &ce  is  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prolonged  into 
a  pointed  arch  above  the  external  nostrils,  indicating  a  trunk, 
or  proboscis.  The  very  inclined  direction  of  the  front  of  the 
face  in  relation  to  the  triturating  surface  of  the  teeth,  imparts 
a  physic^omy  altwether  peculiar.  Two  boms  aiise  from 
the  brow  between  the  orbits,  and  diverge  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  posterior  protuberances  of  the 
forehead  also  supported  a  pair  of  short  masnve  horns." 
(Man  tell.) 

When  living,  the  Sivatherinm  must  have  resembled  an 
immense  Gnu,  or  Antelope,  with  a  short  thick  head  sur- 
mounted with  two  pairs  of  bonis.  The  front  pair  of  these 
bonis  VBFB  small,  whilst  those  behind  were  probably  pal- 


mated.  The  eyes  were  small,  and  it  had  a  nasal  pnboHii, 
an  organ  nnknown  amongst  the  Mumuumtia. 

(Mantell,  PvtrafiteUoiu  and  AMr  Taaekii^/  Jmntal^ 
tM  Atiatie  Soeiety, 

SKATEa   [Raiid«,  S.  2 ;  Sxaik.1 

SKENEA,  a  genns  of  Oastaropodona  MoUuteOf  named 
after  Dr.  Skene.  The  shell  is  very  small,  flat,  and  witii  few 
whorls.  It  is  deeply  umbilieated ;  the  month  is  entire, 
circular,  not  quite  connected  with  the  body  whorl ;  operculum 
rather  spiral  The  animal  is  nearly  like  that  of  Binoa,  and 
has  large  eyes.  The  species  are  few,  and  are  foond  generally 
on  the  roots  of  CorcUHm  offidnalia. 

8KIBBEBEEN,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ilan, 
in  SI"  34'  N.  lat.,  9'  16'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  62  miles 
S.W.  from  Cork,  and  210  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  3856.  Skibbereen  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  116,024 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1S5I  of  36,059.  The  town  con- 
tains a  pariah  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  two  National  schools,  a  conrt-honse, 
market-house,  dispensary,  bridewell,  and  Union  workhouse. 
In  the  town  sre  flonr-nulls  and  a  breweiy.  Quarter  and 
pet^  sessions  an  held.  There  are  six  yearly  fairs,  at  which 
arsfi  quantities  of  yams  and  coarse  linens  are  st^d. 

SKULLCAP.   [ScDTBLuaiA,  S,  I.} 

SLATE.  Drawing  slate  is  a  finer  and  more  compact 
variety  than  the  common  slate,  of  bluish  and  purplish  shades 
of  colour.  The  best  slates  come  from  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France.  A  good  quality  is  quarried  in  Maine  and  Vermont, 
United  States. 

Novaculite,  Bone-Slate,  or  Whet-^one^  is  a  fine  grained 
slate,  containing  considerable  quarts  thoogh  the  grains  of 
this  mineral  are  not  perceptible.  It  occurs  of  light  and  dark 
shades  of  colour,  and  compact  texture. 

ArgiUiU  is  a  general  term  given  to  argillaceous  or  clay- 
slate  rocks.  Many  shales  ta  ai^^ites  crumble  easily,  and 
are  unfit  for  any  purpose  in  the  arts,  except  to  fisraish  a 
clay^  soil. 

Alum  Shale  is  any  slaty  rock  which  contains  decomposing 
p]rrites,  and  thus  wul  afford  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina  on 
lixiviation, 

Bituminotu  ShaU  is  a  dark  coloured  slaty  rock  contuning 
some  bitumen,  and  giving  off  a  bituminoos  odour. 

PkmbaginoM  SckitC  is  a  clay  slate  containing  plumbago 
or  graphite,  and  leaving  traces  lUce  black  lead. 

'Ihe  Pipettone  of  the  North  American  Indians  was  in  part 
a  red  claystone  or  compacted  clay  from  the  Cot«aa  de 
Prairies.  It  has  been  named  CaUiniU.  A  similar  material 
now  accumulating,  occurs  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
at  Nepigoo  Bay.  Auother  variety  of  pipestone  is  a  dark 
grayiiin  compact  argillita ;  it  is  nsed  by  the  Indiana  of  the 
noith-west  coast  of  America.  (Dana.) 

SLEEMAN,  SIR  WILLUM  HENRT,  K.G3.,  the  son 
of  Philip  Sleeman,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Stratton,  Comwali,  in 
1788.  In  1808,  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  at  Bengal.  He  served  in  the  Nepanlese  war 
of  1812  with  diatiuction  ;  and  at  its  conclusion  bein^  hud  up 
with  an  illness  which  disqualified  him  for  active  employment, 
he  spent  fifteen  months  at  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
during  which  time  he  made  himself  master  of  the  history 
and  language  of  the  natives,  and  prepared  himself  for  a 
career  of  future  nsefulness.  In  1816  he  commended  him- 
self to  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings),  then 
Oovemor-Oeneral  of  India,  by  conducting  an  inqairj  into 
the  clums  arising  out  of  the  war  in  Nepanl,  and  in  1820 
was  appointed  agent  in  the  Saognr  and  Nerbndda  districts. 
Here  he  employed  his  energies  in  th«  extinction  of  tiie 
atrocious  systems  of  Thuggee  and  Dacmty,  on  which  he 
wrote  several  able  pamphlets ;  he  at  the  same  time  produced 
a  larger  work,  entitied  *  Military  Discipline  in  our  Indian 
Army.'  In  1843  he  was  commissiuned  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Bondelcund ;  and  in 
1849  he  was  promoted  to  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  by 
Lord  Dalhoosie,  who  employed  him  in  preparing  for  the 
reduction  of  Oode  under  Bntish  laws.  As  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  adopting  stringent  measures,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  while  resident  at  Lucknow,  be  intercepted  a 
letter  sent  from  the  King  of  Persia  to  the  King  of  Oude,  in 
which  the  former  Hpoke  hopefully  of  a  Persian  invasion  of 
India,  and  promised  in  that  event  to  secure  to  him  bis  throne, 
on  condition  of  betraying  the  EngUsh  intojus  hands.  .He 
also  vrote  a  *  •p-*-*^—  «"  P«ii*i— i  J' 


'  Treatise  on  Foliticgl^^ 
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•bd  AfuM«  «f  iSu  VtKtSim  DoeWfiti  of  tfit  fyitoft  ttf 

Political  Economy  foudtd  br  Ricarde.*  Hii  taost  twpDl*<^ 
WoriM,  bowenr.  an  hit  'INazy  ia  Ondfl'  (IBM),  and  bis 
( Rambles  and  ReeoIlecUona  of  an  Indian  OfllOer  *  (IMS),  a 
work  vbich  has  been  ptottamtioeA  hy  eonvatent  Antholtiea 
to  ba  11m  best  adapted  of  all  9^aHtaig  tnwaoa  mt  Bfttiah 
In^  ta  ciTa  an  Eagliahinaii  a  bithfu  ^etan  <rf  tha  aetoal 
atMe  of  the  nllgioai,  lOotaL  and  bmM  eonditiui  of  ttia 
tt^vaa  of  tiiat  ooantrv.  Ha  UT«d  to  aee  bl*  tt«Mu«B  with 
ngard  to  Oude  canied  Into  aflMt  hy  hi*  snMenoi',  Sir  Jafiiea 
OatMU,  atid  to  hear  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Dalhoaaie, 
aunonneine  the  actual  annautloli  of  that  rich  and  important 
difetiict.  Hii  health  gata  my  tomrda  tk«  cloaa  m  1850, 
and  ha  died  at  aea  on  hla  retom  td  England,  Febntaiy  10, 
1866,  a  few  dara  after  having  been  (ireated  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath,  at  the  tpNBdal  raqaeat  of  Lofd  Dalboxuifc, 
to  mark  hii  diitingmahed  aerrities  in  the  tfaoaa  «f  nliglon 
and  hnmanity  by  the  lappreadon  of  thoggMt 

BLOUOH.  jTBucatitsHAiuAiu.} 

SMELT.  [BALMotdDi!.] 

8MILACIN.   rpHainsTt,  1.] 

SMITH,  JAMES,  the  great  projiagator  vS  tha  kjrstem  of 
dan)  ploaniii^  and  thorough  draining,  una  borli  at  01aq[OW 
on  ue  Sra  of  Jannan^  1789.  Hia  father  had  been  in  baiinett 
at  Ola^ow,  in  wldim  he  aeqUinid  some  property,  but  died 
when  hii  ion  was  only  two  months  old,  leaving  mm  in  the 
ebarge  of  bii  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bnchauan, 
of  Garston  in  Stirling.  After  her  hnsbaiid's  death  Mrs.  Smith 
reaided  with  her  brother,  who  was  the  manager  of  an  ex- 
(atisite  cotton  manofutory  at  Deanstdn,  a  few  miles  from 
Stirling.  James  Smith  received  his  early  education  at  home, 
Completing  It  at  the  iTniversity  of  Ouugow.  On  leaving 
the  nnivenity  he  rettmed  to  hla  nnele,  Who  had  by  this  time 
removed  to  tie  Catrine  Worka  in  Ayrshire,  whore,  in  oMer 
to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade,  he  worked 
through  the  Various  gradM,  kbonting  With  persevering  in- 
dustry for  twelve  honra  a  Ait,  vrtth  sodi  good  effect  that  at 
eightem  ha  vraa  ehtraated  with  tha  entlra  management  of  the 
works  at  Deanitcm,  into  which  he  snbsegnen^  Itttradneed 
many  improvamento  for  promoting  the  health  m  the  hhooreia 
that  were  noticed  irith  approval  by  Mr.  (Aadwick  In  hia 
*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Popnhi> 
tion  of  Great  Britaih,'  published  in  1841. 

Bat  Mr.  Smlth'a  attention  had  been  e«fly  given  to  kgrl- 
atiltnral  processes,  and  bis  intimate  acqattuitanee  with 
manufacturing  macbinety  was  made  available  in  gratiiying 
his  predilection.  The  Dalkeith  Farmers'  Clnb  having  offered 
a  priie  of  000?.  for  a  reaping-machine,  Mr.  SmlUi  pnjdnced 
obe,  whieb,  though  it  was  not  sttccessfal  in  obtamlngthe 
prize,  was  so  ingenious  that  he  waa  encoor^ed  to  prepare 
another  in  1813.  For  this,  though  an  accident  praventedhls 
gaining  the  pri»,  he  received  presents  from  several  Scottish 
agrienitncal  societies,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Agricnltoml 
Bodaty  of  St.  Peterabuig.  He  had  tha  management  of  hia 
«mAe^  &rm,  and  many  of  his  experiments  vrara  emlnantly 
anocessfol ;  hot  he  tiotlld  not  obtain  his  mtda'a  eonunt  to 
oany  out  a  full  devdopment  of  his  theories.  In  18S3  how- 
aver  he  became  poaseawd  of  the  farm  of  Deaoiton,  about 
SOO  acres  of  axiremely  poor  land,  haviog  a  soil  not  averaging 
more  than  fonr  inches  in  depth,  formed  wiefly  of  the  debris  of 
the  old  red  sandstone,  with  a  subsoil  partly  of  sandy  clay  and 
partly  of  a  compact  soil  With  atones,  and  the  whole  mtor- 
spersed  with  boulder  stones,  producing  little  but  rashes  In 
the  watery  hollows  and  broom  on  the  dryer  portions.  The 
whole  of  this  he  Intersected  with  drains,  Iiud  at  distances  of 
SI  feet  and  at  a  depth  of  30  inches.  This,  and  a  rabsoil 
plough  to  stir  the  gronnd  deeply  without  bringing  the  subsoil 
to  the  sar&ce,  prodneed  an  efi^  on  the  crops  that  proved 
the  Boandneas  of  bis  theory.  In  18S1  he  pnbli&ed  a 
pamphlet  on  '  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing,* 
which  excited  immediate  attention  among hismoA  Immediate 
neighbonrs,  bnt  it  was  several  years  b«fora  its  merits  wera 
generally  acknowledged  and  the  practice  It  recommended  was 
adopted. 

iu  1846  Mr.  Smith  Was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  oar  manu- 
facturing towns.  One  of  Us  recommendations  was  the 
removal  of  the  sewage  for  agricultoral  purposes :  there  are 
many  diflScnlties  to  he  overcome  in  effecting  this,  and  Mr. 
Smith  gave  much  attention  to  plans  for  overcoming  them, 
pwponn^ng  several  means  of  singular  mechanical  ingennity 
eommned  with  simplicity.  After  considerable  opposition  an 
aet  of  parliament  was  paned  enabling  mnnicipalities  to 


adopt  hia  MhMM  vhtoa  ifligmualauaM  iteaM  rftt.  Hi 
also  sfltgeatad  aafeMl  vtlnable  ImpfWettiirii  to  tlM^ 
cnltBral  Society  of  Ireland,  of  *faldi  ha  wai  iti  oUMii 
member,  as  he  waa  also  af  the  GlaagawPhiksHUeMM^, 
towhoae  *  Tnaaaetloiii  *  he  waa  aa  oeeatfoail  Ml  nhtt 
eotttrlbator.  IttpaUHcaleeobotty  Mr.MawuaMbM 
of  Adato8mllh,ndotaoa»to^oaed  topoteotidfi,Mdi| 
that  &ea  eompetitloii  the  ^t  ta  liapwumL 
Aftar  a  life  of  almost  incMant  activity,  ha  died  M  tki  101 
of  Jone  IMO,  somewhat  saddenly,  haviog  retlnAtaIni a 
the  Mh  apparently  suffering  nothiDf  bat  an  aeeuM 
feebleness,  and  being  fonnd  dead  in  the  moraing, 

SMITH,  JAHSSand  Horace,  warn  the  aoMtfBiWt 
Smith,  of  London,  an  eminent  lefpi  practitiansr  and  fldbdti 
to  tha  Ordflanea.  James  Smith  «u  both  Feb.  10,  mt,k 
London,  where  alao  Horace  Smith  was  hon  t&  1780.  Jm 
Smith,  after  receiving  a  good  adocatioh  InlhatcborinfAi 
Rev.  Mr.  BOfford,  at  Ohl^well,  th  Bawx,  waa  artidillib 
&ther,  and  in  dne  time  waa  taken  into  paniienfan.  Hi 
aventnally  fteeeaaded  his  father  to  the  buiinaM  sadHh 
appointmant  of  Solicitor  to  the  Ordiuiiee.  Bona  BaU 
baeame  by  profiMiian  h  stockhMkaf . 

The  first  literary  prodnctiona  of  tha  two  brtOttt  m 
Mattiitoiueotatribittl<MRto'Tha  Fto-Nla/apetlodieilaBU 
by  ColoaelGtwine,fail801  'HiaKe-Nic'waiHosaapl 
in  *  The  Cabinet,*  which  muntoined  a  stroggling  oiaaa 
till  inly,  1803,  when  it  was  dlscontinned.  When  ths  <  Ltnia 
Review '  was  started  by  Cumberland,  tha  dtaiuliat, «  fli 
principle  of  each  writer  affixing  hla  name  to  hii  ctHlas, 
Jamea  Smith  moto  one  of  the  articles,  bat  the  *  Londu  It- 
view  *  was  nnprodtable,  and  tras  soon  diacontitiQed.  Jtas 
and  Horace  Anith  wrote  several  of  tha  pr^ftces  to  im 
ediUon  of  '  Bell's  British  Tbaatfe,'  which  was  pSm. 
aboat  this  time  under  the  tahctlon  of  Cattberiuri'i  uai 
They  wera  also  cotitributdn  fnm  1807  to  IBIO  ta 
'Monthly  Ulrrof,*  in  which  periodical  orighuUv  jmmI 
the  poetical  imitations  entitled '  Hoiaea  in  Lmdoa/  iM 
were  snbseqttentiy  pdbliahed  in  a  arnaB  voliffli.  Han 
Smith  wrote  aaretal  of  thaaa  pawdiaa,  bnt  tha  lUgttttBiK 
was  written  by  Jamas  Smith. 

The  celebrity,  however,  which  the  twO  bntthfli  HIM 
arose  chiefly  trom  the  '  Rejected  Addresaea,'  a  snutl  mm 
which  was  published  on  the  opening  of  tha  new  Dnifylik 
Theatre,  in  October  1818.  The  committca  of  bamiaKK 
had  issued  an  advertisement  reqaftsting  that  addMM,ai 
of  which  should  be  spoken  on  the  first  nigfat,  tnijlit  be  at 
in  by  way  of  competftion.  As  all  the  addfesw  tAi, 
except  one,  were  to  be  rejected,  Mr.  Ward,  secretirf  tgli 
theatre,  casually  started  the  idea  of  pnbUshiog  a  Ktia 
supposed  '  Rejected  Addreases.*  This  wai  jtst  six  tft* 
benrs  the  opening  of  the  theatre.  Tha  brotlun  aiplr 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  having  imffiedfately  ssttMlM 
asthm  each  ihoald  imitate,  Horace  left  Londoo  ol  i  tUtk 
Chaltetiham,  aad  Jamea  temained  at  home.  HoMabi^ 
executed  hii  portion  of  the  taak  ratnniad  to  Londimila 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  theatre.  Each  then  nbliuH 
his  prodnctiona  to  tha  other ;  a  few  Yerbal  altetationita 
made,  a  few  lines  were  added,  and  tha  little  book  «si 
diately  printed  and  poblished.  It  waa  received  bjr  flu  1» 
with  enthbsiastio  delight.  As  the  *  Rejected  AddAna'* 
homorous  Imltatiobi  mostly  of  authors  well  hum,  uii 
the  work  is  still  In  eirculatiob.  It  Is  perfaapl  wortb  iHiike 
mention  that  the  imitations  of  wordiworth  <^  Babf't  Dgb«\ 
Cobbett  ('Hampshire  Farmer'i  Addreaa*),  Sottthir  C» 
Reballding'),Coleridj  "  ' 

('  The  Theatre  %  «« 

styled  '  Drary  line  H  o-»   - 

(an  imitation  of  the  editor  of  the  'Morning  Posf),  uA  ■ 
travaatiaa '  Macbeth,*  'Qaorga  Bamwall/ and 'the  Sttiip 
The  rest  of  tha  imttotiona  are  by  Horace  S&UUi.  ThBcaf 
fight,  which  waa  origlnaUy  offered  to  Mir.  Homy  fer  ■> 
was  putohasad  hy  Urn  hi  1819,  after  the  alstasMb  m 
for  131/; 

Besides  a  great  nnmber  of  amusiiig  trifles  wUek  Aia 
Smith  contribtited  to  the  periodical  literature  of  tbi dtt" 
vpas  a  gratuitous  contributor  to  the  earlier  serin  of  Iwnv 
entertamments  entitled  *  At  Home,*  in  which  the  vm 
Charles  Mathews  displayed  his  extmordinar;  P||*' 
of  humorous  imitation.  Sabsequently,  for  the  'wrtj 
Cousins,'  the  'Trips  to  Paris,' ^ Air-BjOlooiiilig,*  «*!  * 
*  Trip  to  America,*  ne  received  from  Mr.  Mathews 
lOOW.  "  You  are  the  only  manjn  London,**  ^^ll" 
to  James Smith,«w^p^^^ygJ<j^^A5giC^"«** 
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Tb»  hnikmwm  Mi  Mbouwd  l»r  ihe»  MrnvflnKtwul 

anee,  and  wwt  noch  into  MW^ty*  Thoo^b  b»  wm  ftlw«yi » 
sun  o|  tei»|Mnt#  htiatn,  Jv  tteouw  in  miodle  U£»  ishitet  k 
attiK^  of  govt,  which  wcmwfld  in  frtqneMj  utd  wwMf 
till  b«  gndajiUjr  Io4  the  qm  of  hi«  Uwm,  tad  fOdld  ml/ 
ntora  lumalf  1^  tb«  »id  of  entolmf  Ho  died  In  London, 
Dwwnbw  94, 1839>  In  tuly  «b4  puddle  Ufp  h»  ww  diitiu- 
goivhvd  for  nwly  bea«ty  both  of  flgma  wd  free,  H9  wu 
j)ev9r  Qwnedt 

Bomm  SniUi  pontcilKitid  n«»e»«i  PIAcn  of  poetry,  haU 
playfnl,  baU  Mntimental,  to  the  *  New  Uonthly  MagHins.' 
wlul*  it  waa  miex  th«  adUonhip  of  Tbonai  Campbell,  the 
post.  He  waa  «!»  th«  aotbor  of  about  twenty  noTeli,  of 
ftlHrat  three  Tolomea  eaeh,  tha  gnater  part  of  which  seem  to 
h4T«bMn  Uttleknowaexcept  to  the  ngqWooTol  naden  of  the 
forcvlAtang  Uhrariw,  '  GMtiaa  and  Onvitiaa/  pabUahed  in 
1886,  w«s  one  of  the  earlieat  of  his  DOTela.  *  Inm  and  VLeth- 
wenem.*  1S46,  wai  the  hitsat.  In  the  istermadiat*  twenty 
yean  be  gaTo  to  Uie  poblic '  fininbletye  Honu,' '  Tor  HiU,' 
^  R»nben  Apaley ' '  Zillab,'  *  New  f  owat'  *  Walttr  Colytoa,' 
*Jm  hama:  'Tba  Uowuod  Man,*  'Adam  Brows,*  'Arthur 
Arond*!,*  Md  oUun.  Honea  ftoitb  diad  July  at 
Tonbridga  Weill,  Ho  WU  a  widower,  tM  loft  two 
4aiisht«rfl. 

{Memoirst  X4f»r«,  md  Oomie  MuctUanist  hi  Frm  mi 
VtTM^y  the  late  Jamea  Snuth,  £aq.,  one  of  the  aotheia  irf 
the  '  Beiectad  Addreaan,*  edited  by  hia  brother,  Horaoe 
Smith,  £iq,,  8  TohL.  er.  6vo,  1&40.) 

SMITH,  JOHN  PY£,  D-D.,  tUD.,  ana  of  the  aioat 
learned  miniat«n-and  theological  tnton  of  the  Independent 
or  Congregationaliat  den<»nination,  waa  bora  at  Sheffield, 
May  30,  1774,  Jn  hia  eail;ir  veara  he  was  empli^ed  in  the 
ahop  of  hja  father,  who  oarried  on  a  raipectable  boofcaolUng 
oatahliahmont  in  Sheffield ;  but  alwaya  a  diligent  itaden^ 
and  beoomi«g  strongly  irapraaaad  with  r^igions  feelinga,  he 
baaaowdeaamof  Hiiaguig  ifttheChnatianniiuatry.  He 
•eeprdiogly  left  bwiaeai,  and  in  hia  twon^-aacMd  year 
wterod  tbo  Independent  Aaademy  at  Botharham.  Here  he 
devoted  binaelf  aealoaaly  to  the  itadiea  of  the  place,  and 
moh  waa  t^e  character  he  attained  for  abiUfy  and  learning 
that,  on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  Homerton  Thaologieal 
Afmdeny,  Mr.  Smith  wu  choaen  in  1800  to  occopy  the  poet 
of  claasical  totor  in  that  leminair.  At  Homflrton  ho  snW- 
qQontl^  fomied  a  chareh,  of  which  he  became  putor,  and 
which  insreoud  ao  laigely  in  nomhera  aa  to  reqoiro  a  leparata 
fihap«^  In '1807  he  received  the  diploma  of  D  J),  frmn  Yale 
CollegQ.  Newbaven,  Conneotiout  In  1813  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
gave  up  the  aitoation  of  leaident  claasical  tntor,  retaining  at 
the  reqneat  of  the  diraeton  the  poat  of  divinity  tutor.  In 
1835  he  reooived  the  diphma  of  LU).  from  'Uariadbal 
CoUofo,  Abopda«k    Dr.  Smith  baaame  1B4S  the 

reodent  tvtor  at  HoBwtra,  wbidi  o6ioa  be  filled  till  the 
Iffeahing  up  of  the  aatabliihment  in  1860,  when  New  Collage, 
fit,  Jobtt*a  Wood,  waa  formed  hem  the  junction  of  Homerton, 
I^hbnry,  And  Coward  CoUene.  Dr.  IVe  Smith,  who  had 
bom  for  many  yean  aflieted  with  deamaaa,  than  retired 
Ufm  active  duty,  and  his  finenda  and  admirera  teitified  their 
rMard  for  bia  ehanctar  by  rainng  a  sum  of  SOOO^,  to  pro- 
vide an  aiwuity  for  him  whila  he  lived,  the  interaat  to  be 
afterwaxda  devoted  to  the  fbondation  oi  a  Smith  achelarahip 
in  New  CoUage.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  died  on  Fehroaiy  S.  Ififil, 
in  his  aeventy^aaventh  year.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  wu  neld  in 
UBunial  fO^iard  by  aU  who  knew  hia,  u  moah  for  the  ain- 
nlar  aimpUcity,  seal,  and  benovoloue  of  hia  chantt«v  u 
w  hia  eameatnasi  and  devotioa  in  hiaoffieial  dntlea,  and  bia 
ovtouive  eniditiflflk  He  bad  bean  twice  manied. 

Dr.  Snitb  waa  •  nan  of  antirinx  indnstiy,  aa  wall  ai  of 
very  unnanal  aeqairaniMita.  Ha  pnUiahed  numerous  works 
on  theology  and  on  scieni»,  espeoially  the  soienee  of 


His  great  work  waa  '  The  Sonpture  Testimony  to 
siah.^  %  vols,  1818  and  IBEl.  The  remazkahla  nnn  of 
n«^og  which  this  work  diaplayed,  and  partieularlv  its  &mi. 
Uanty  wiUi  feeent  Germantoeolo^oal  literature,  then  a  rare 
attainment  with  EngUih  divines,  and  eapemally  with  those 
fA  the  Nonconfonniat  body,  attracted  great  att^tion  to  the 
work,  and  though  somo  of  the  positions  of  the  anthw  were 
i^pvded  u  (questionable  by  many  theologiana  who  agreed 
vith  him  in  his  general  thewopcal  views,  it  at  onee  took  a 
high  place,  and  eventually  came  to  be  pietfy  generally 
rjiwrded  u  «  standard  work  on  fbs  subject  of  the  divinity  ttf 
Cbriat,  and  aa  pei^ips  the  moat  imporfauit  work  of  the  kind 
«  tbi  ertbowx  BiM  of  the  qoeation.  In  aabeegieat  edi-. 


tiona  the  work  wu  in  parts  cowidaraUT  enlarged,  and  in 
some  respects  modified  j  and  in  its  fimu  shape  it  may  be 
regarded  u  embodnng  almoat  the  whole  of  the  ondition  on 
the  important  sabjeet  of  which  it  treats.  The  fourth  edi- 
tion waa  pnhUshad  in  1847.  Ameu  his  other  works,  several 
1^  which  were  of  a  nmtroveraial  cbaiaater,  may  be  eonm** 
mtodW  The  Adwatioa  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vindiroted 
from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry,  a  Sermon,'  1811.  *Foar  Di*< 
COQtws  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Chriat,* 
third  edition,  1827.  '  On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  Sannon,'  1831.  '  The  Mosaic  acoount  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  iUnstratad  by  the  Diaooveriw 
of  Modem  Science,'  1837.  'On  the  Bektion  between  the 
Holy  SciipturBS  and  some  parts  of  Qeological  Seienoe,*  fourth 
edition,  1848.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  wu  a  FeUaw  of  the  Koyal 
Society  and  of  the  Ueolopioal  Soeiet>r,  uid  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  phiUnthropu  and  toUgums  movemuiti  of 
the  day, 

SMITH,  JOSEPH,  founder  of  the  raligioua  body  eom- 
mofily  known  u  UornoBs,  but  called  by  their  foonder  and 
by  themselvee  *  The  Church  of  Jeaus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Bainta.' 

Whether  regarded  m  a  religions,  p<ditiaal,  soda),  or  iutel- 
lectual  phenomenon,  tho  rise  and  |nt>greu  «  Mormeoism  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  movamants  of  medera  tines ; 
and  a  calm  survey  of  ita  origin  and  development,  made  with 
a  view  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  tA  the  fiscta,  and,  u 
far  u  praeticable,  a  clear  nnderstan£Bg  of  ita  inner  spint— 
to  ccnuprdiend,  that  is,  alike  the  system  and  ita  efleebs,  tbs 
character  of  ita  founders,  and  ita  ii^uenoe  on  ita  disciples— 
eoold  not  -bat  be  sorvioeahle  u  well  u  interesting.  Such  a 
survey  we  cannot  of  course  attempt  here.  Wliat  will  be 
attempted  in  Uie  present  artiole  will  be  to  give  a  brief  notice 
of  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  and  of  the  system  u  be  left 
it  Ita  sahsequent  development  and  pseaent  atata  will  be 
noticed  under  Utah,  S.  2. 

Jouph  Smith  left  behind  him  en  aittaMwn^y  1  and  a 
strange  book  purporting  to  be  written  hf  his  mouer  bw 
been  published,  under  the  title  of  *  KoBF4)liioal  Sketchea  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  and  his  nogenitora  for  namf 
GlenerationB,  by  La^  Smith,  Mother  of  the  Prophet.*  (H 
these,  u  wul  u  the  notices  of  him  his  adherents  and 
opponents  who  pro&w  to  have  obtained  their  information 
reepecting  him  at  firrt  hand,  we  have  made  use;  but  we 
prmer  to  let  the  Prophet  in  a  measure  tell  hia  own  stoir  u 
we  find  it  in  a  shtart  sketch  of  himself  and  his  system,  which 
he  supplied  a  few  months  before  his  death  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Bupp  for  that  gentleman's '  Original  History  of  the  Religions 
Denominations  at  present  eztstina  in  the  United  States,' 
Bvo,  Philadelphia,  1844,  and  wlueb  may  consequently  be 
taku  u  an  anljlMntic  rmrsawtatien,  m  far  u  it  goes,  of 
what  Smith  himself  wished  to  be  believed.  He  eays 

"I  wu  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  Counfy, 
Vermont,  on  the  SSrd  of  December,  1805.  Whm  ten  yeara 
ftld,  my  parents  removed  to  Palmyra,  New  York,  where  we 
lasidad  about  four  years,  and  from  thenoe  we  r«noved  to  the 
town  (township)  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  My 
bthar  wu  a  farmer,  and  tangnt  me  the  art  of  husbandly. 
When  about  fourteui  years  of  sjts^  I  began  to  reflect  upon 
tbe  imporbuce  of  being  rasDared  fas  a  future  state ;  ;uid 
upon  inquiring  the  plan  of  salvatiui,  I  fbnnd  that  there  wu 
a  graat  clash  in  religious  sentiment.  ....  ConsideriDg 
tMt  all  eould  not  be  ri^t,  and  that  Ood  ooidd  not  be  the 
auUua-  of  so  much  confiuiw,  I  determlDed  to  investigate  the 
snbject  mm  folly.  ....  Believing  the  word  of  Gbd,  I 
had  oonfidenoe  in  the  dedaratirat  of  Jamea,  *  If  any  man 
lack  wisdom  let  him  aak  of  Qod,  who  givm  to  all  nun 
liberally  and  npbraideth  not,  and  it  aha^  m  given  Urn.' 

"  I  retired  to  a  seerst  jJace  in  a  grove,  and  began  to  oaU 
upon  the  Lord.  While  fsrventty  engaged  in  supidieatiai 
my  mind  wutehen  away  from  the  objects  with  which  I  vnw 
Burroonda^,  and  I  wu  enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw 
two  glorioua  personagw,  who  exactly  resembled  each  othex 
in  frntoie  and  likeness,  suironnded  with  a  brilliant  light 
wliich  eclipsed  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told  me  that  all 
the  religiou  sects  wore  believing  in  inooixvot  doctrines,  and 
that  none  ef  them  wu  acknowledged  of  Ood  u  his  Church 
and  Kingdom.  And  I  wu  expresuy  oommanded  to  '  go  not 
after  them,'  at  the  asms  time  receiving  a  |ffomlse  that  the 
fulness  of  the  Gospel  should  at  some  ntnre  time  be  made 
known  to  me.** 

Thia  ''frilnenol  thoOoepel,**  ww  that^ealed  in  the 
el  Mnuon  s  and  u  bii  a^t  ^^.(dj^^^^^e 
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book  and  iii  content!  is  really  the  pmnt  on  wMdi  our  eati' 
mate  both  of  the  man  and  the  doctrine  moat  to  a  great  extent 
tarn,  it  will  be  best  given  in  bis  own  words  and  witboat 
abridgment.  He  says  On  the  eTening  of  the  21  at  of 
September,  a.d.  1823,  while  I  was  prayiji^  unto  Ood  and 
cndeavovrhig  to  exercise  futh  in  the  precious  promises  of 
Scriptare,  on  a  sndden  a  light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far 
purer  and  more  glorious  appearance  and  brightness,  burst 
mto  the  room ;  indeed,  the  first  sight  was  as  though  the 
house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire.  The  appearance  pro- 
duced a  bhock  th&t  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a  moment 
a  personage  stood  before  me  surrounded  with  a  glory  yet 
greater  than  that  with  which  I  wu  already  sunonnded. 
The  m^enger  proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God, 
sent  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at  band  to  be  fulfilled ;  that 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Messi^ 
was  speedily  to  commence  ;  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for 
the  Gospel  in  all  its  fulness  to  be  preached  in  power  ntxto  all 
nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  Millenial 
reign. 

"  I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  this  country  (America)  and  shown  who  they  were,  and 
from  whence  they  came; — a  brief  sketch  of  ^eir  origin, 
progress,  civilisation,  laws,  governments,  of  4helr  righteous- 
ness and  iniquity,  and  the  blessings  of  Ood  being  iinaUy 
withdrawn  from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto 
me.  I  also  was  told  where  there  were  deposited  some  plates, 
on  wUeh  was  engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the 
ancient  pro£^ietB  that  had  existed  on  this  continent.  The 
angel  appeared  to  roe  three  times  the  Ban*  night,  and 
unfolded  the  same  things.  After  having  received  many 
visits  from  the  angels  of  God,  nnfolding  the  majesfy  and 
glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in  the  last  days,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my  hands. 

"  These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had  the 
appearance  of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite  so  thick  as  common  tin- 
They  were  filled  with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters, 
and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume 
was  somethingnear  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  wl4ch 
was  sealed.  Tha  characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were  snull 
and  beantifolly  engraved.  The  wh<de  book  exhibited  many 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  and  much  skill  in  the 
art  of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found  a  eorioua 
instrument  which  the  ancients  called  '  Urim  and  Thummim,* 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set  in  the  rim  on 
a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  Through  the  medinm  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  I  traulated  the  reeocd  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  God. 

"In  this  important  and  interesting  book  the  history  of 
ancient  America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settlement  by  a 
colony  that  came  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion 
of  languages,  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

"We  are  informed  by  these  records,  that  Amera^  in 
ancient  times,  has  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  new  of 

Ole.  The  first  were  called  Jareditea,  and  came  direcUy 
the  toww  of  Babel.  The  second  race  came  directiy 
from  the  dty.of  Jerusalem,  about  000  years  before  Christ 
They  were  principally  Israelites  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph. 
The  Jaredites  were  destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Isrul- 
ites  came  from  Jerusalem,  who  .  succeeded  them  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the 
second  race  fell  in  battle  towards  the  close  of  the  4tb  cen- 
tury. This  book  ^80  tells  us  that  our  Saviour  made  his 
appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrection ;  that 
they  had  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evan- 
gelists ;  the  same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same 
ordinances,  s^fts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjgred  on  the 
eastern  continent;  that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  conse- 
quence of  their  trani^iresnonB;  i£at  the  last  ^  the  prophets 
who  existed  among  them  was  eommazuled  to  write  an  anidg- 
ment  of  their  prophecies,  history,  &c.,  and  to  hide  it  np  in 
the  earth,  and  that  it  should  come  forth  and  be  united  with 
the  Bible,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  in 
the  last  days.  For  a  more  particular  account  I  would  refer 
to  the  Book  of  Mormon." 

We  must  hare  for  a  while  interrupt  the  Prophet's  narrar 
tive.  U  will  have  been  noticed  (hat  the  account  of  bia 
early  IiEa,  and  of  his  proceedings  between  the  first  appear^ 


anee  of  the  angel  and  the  diaeoTeiy  of  thep1aUs,isnM^ 

ably  vaeue.  His  education  had  evidently  beeu  d  the  rufait 
kind.  From  various  accounts,  including  those  of  his  HUtha^ 
it  would  seem  that  he  used  to  asnst  his  fsthar  in  hli  Us- 
ness,  but  that  he  was  of  an  unsettled  disposition,  sod  pt- 
bably  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  wandering  abmt  tit 
countiy.  It  is  stated  also,  that  ho  for  tome  time  got  a  lin^ 
by  trying  for  mineral  veins  by  a  diviuiog-rod,  and  mm 
affirm  that,  like  Sidro^el,  he  used  "  tiia  devil's  lotddif- 
glass — a  stone,"  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  discovwycf 
hidden  treasures,  whence  he  had  come  to  iw  coaoush 
known  as  the  "money-digger ;"  and  ononeoecssioDkU 
been,  at  the  instigation  ot  a  diaappoiiUed  tSoBDt,  imyami 
as  a  vwabond.  He  ia  also  sta^  to  have  ositied  of  id 
nanieif  aUba  Halea,  during  the  interval  brtwesntkabl 
angelic  visitation  and  the  diseoveiT  of  the  plates  of 

As  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself,  the  autbonhip  bai  Un 
claimed  for  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a  presbyteriaa  ^atim, 
who  having  fiJlen  into  poverty  composed  a  religioniroBSM^ 
entitied  '  The  Manuscript  Found,*  which  pn^Bssed  to  i 
narrative  of  the  migration  of  the  Lost  Tribes  d  land  fata 
Jerusalem  to  America,  and  their  subseqaent  adrntun  « 
that  continent,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  enough  fimaiupib- 
lication  to  release  him  from  his  difficulties.  Thtwntni 
written,  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  i^  and  «■ 
ten  years  after  his  death,  the  manuscript  was  caniadbyb 
widow  into  New  York,  where  it  was  stolen  hy  orasubr 
got  into  the  hands  of  Smith,  or  Ri^on  (an  early  asiodateii 
his  proceedings).  The  statement  is  supported  by  iffiduib 
maiu  by  Spalding's  daughter,  his  brother,  one  Huiy 
and  some  other  persons,  who  declare  that  they  bid  M 
hiffl  read  portions  of  the  work  which  were  snbsttntiiUyAi 
same  as  parts  of  the  Book  of  Morm<m.  The  sto^  it  ii» 
herent  in  ita  details  and  the  authenticity  of  the  ifiM 
does  not  seem  clear;  but  the  work,  itself  i^peustoifa 
pretty  well  with  such  an  orinn,  aupposins,  tbatii,thitlh 
presbyterian  preacher,  as  might  well  have  been  the  ait,ia 
a  rude-minded  uneducated  man,  sufficiently  familiar  nli 
the  Old  Testament  to  find  no  difficulty  in  clothiDc  hbiuj 
in  its  language,  and  making  use  of  the  eaaily-wtaiiMda- 
formation  respecting  the  ruins  of  ancient  "lowni  ai 
temples,'  whic&  have  been  discovered  in  variou  pub' 
AmerioL  as  a  ground-work  for  hie  narrativs.  Tu  M 
itaidf  ia  (even  now  that  its  grosser  grunmatiesl  enon  mai 
to  have  been  expunged)  a  siogularlV  ill-written  UM^aniha 
any  decently-educated  man  could  have  written  it  h  s  W 
to  be  read  for  amusement  would  be  inconceivsbk,  wmi 
not  that  experience  teaches  us  that  authon  are  by  noiM 
nnfreqnently  mistaken  in  that  respect  At  the  suns  tiM 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  book  to  contradict  the  if 
position  that  it  u  the  work  of  Smith  himself— for  » ti  b 
being  a  divine  revelation,  the  most  cursray  tTiirr**— ^ 
the  book  will  be  enough  to  convince  an  educated  mu  tf  b 
utter  improbability  of  that,  if  its  possibility  weit  otluia 
conceivu>le.  Be  the  aathor  who  he  may,  Smith  htnog 
tained  the  book — ^whether  from  Solomon  Spaldio^'i  IB> 
veiling  chest,  his  own  brain,  or  the  stone-box  whi  4i 
angel  discovered  to  him— thought  it  behoved  bimtsndi 
his  treanire  known.  At  first  he  told  the  msmbea  d  m 
own  ami  his  fstho's  hoosehold,  and,  more  fintsuta  fa 
Mahom^ found  little  difficnlfy  in  penuadin^  thm  dm 
truth  of  nig  miasion  and  the  reality  of  the  ffS^ 
■aya:— "As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  discoveiywn"* 
known,  false  reports,  misrepresentation,  and  slander  fleViS 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  every  direction.  Uj  honi^ 
frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designiog  penoni; 
times  I  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped;  andeiej 
device  was  made  use  of  to  get  the  plates  away 
but  the  power  and  blessing  of  God  attended  me,  and  wo 
began  to  believe  my  testimony." 

Among  those  whom  he  told  of  the  discovsiy  was  s,^^ 
named  Martin  Harris,  whom  he  persuaded  to  convertliiMi* 
into  money  in  order  to  assist  in  printing  the  'bonk.  Bst 
wanted  to  consult  some  scholar,  and  Smith  wu  iB^^*** 
entmat  him  with  a  copy  of  a  portioi  of  one  of  tl'^S"? 
plates  to  cany  to  New  York.   Hazria  took  the  ffJ^T 
Anthon,  who  according  to  the  ttiumphuit  dedantiiHi 
Mormonites,  was  unable  to  make  oat  the  chsiactm,  n<" 
he  described  to  be  "  reformed  Egyptian  "—and  tl'"^  * 
of  "  the  prooft  "  cited  by  Mormonite  teachen  of  tieMU* 
ticity  of  the  book.   But  Dr.  Anthon'a  own  acooont 
different.   He  says  that  he  at  first  suppoasd  the  P^"  l 
a  hoax,  and  gave  little  heedto^;  but  on  hssiiagt*'"'' 
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storj,  he  aanzed  liim  that  the  work  was  an  impMtora,  and 
stnnigljr  adviaed  Him  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Thtt  pa^r  itself  be  tiaa  describes  (and  it  ia  the  only 
descnption  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon'  wbidi  has  been  pub- 
lished) : — Tho  paper  was,  in  fact,  a  singnbtr  scrawl.  It 
eonai^ed  of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in 
eolnmns,  and  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  some  person 
who  had  before  him,  at  the  time,  a  book  containing  varioos 
alphabets.  Greek  and  Hebrew  letten,  crosaes  and  flonriBhes, 
Boman  letten  inverted  or  placMl  udewa^s,  were  arranged 
in  petpendiealaT  eoltunni,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rade 
ddinestion  of  &  o^e  drrided  into  Tariona  compartmuifa^ 
decked  with  Taiious  itrange  marks,  and  eridwtfy  coined 
after  the  Meucan  calendar,  given  by  Homboldt,  bat  M^pied 
in  saeh  a  way  as  not  to  betray  the  scarce  whence  it  was 
derived."   (*  Letter  to  Mr.  Howe,*  Febmaiy  17, 1834.) 

Mrs.  Lacy  Smith  (the  Prophet'a  mother)  tells  an  odd 
rambling  story  about  the  first  translation  made  from  the 
plates  having  been  entmsted  to  this  Harris,  and  stolen  from 
him  by  hie  wife.  Smith,  she  says,  was;  after  lon^  repentance, 
BBnreid  by  the  ansel  of  forgiveness  for  his'negligence,  bat  at 
the  same  tame  in&rmed  that  Satan  would  cause  the  stolen 
work  to  be  interpolated  and  altered  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  mischief  that  wonld  else  arise  from  these  machinations, 
he  was  directed  to  make  another  translation — not  as  the 
ftnt  was  to  have  been— from  the  original  book,  but  from  an 
abri^mnt  of  it.  Harris,  though  despite  of  Dr.  Anthtm's 
advice  he  did  sell  his  goods  as  a  eontriwtuni  towards  Smith's 
ODlI^,  afterwards  apostatised,  and  one  might  &ncy 
Mrs.  Smith's  story  that  he  had  in  his  possession  some  vermon 
of  the  revelation  differing  from  that  eventoally  published, 
Int  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  written  with  some 
irferenee  to  the  Spalding  story. 

No  sooner  was  the  discovery  published,  than  great 
curiosi^  was  manifested  by  the  fiuthfal  as  well  aa  by  un- 
behevers,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  marvelloas  plates,  and  the 
I^phet  and  his  mother  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  shifts  to 
friiieh  he  was  driven  to  conceal  them.  At  length  it  was 
rerealed  to  him  that  the  desired  sight  should  be  voacbsafed 
to  three  witnesses — ^whose  '  testimony '  ia  prefixed  to  every 
printed  copy  of  the  *  Book  of  Mormon.'  These  witnesses 
aver  in  theur  strange  iangaage — "  that  an  angel  of  God  came 
down  firam  Heaven,  audlie  onnight  and  lay  before  our  e^es, 
tbat  we  behdd  and  saw  the  plates,  and  the  engravings 
thereon."  This  ia  Boffidently  vane*  and  it  ia  noteworthy 
that  the  more  detailed  accoant  of  tnia  transaction  by  the 
Prophet's  mother,  has  just  tiie  same  vagaenesa  as  to  what 
manner  of  vision  this  was.  But  a  more  specific  testimony 
was  given  by  eight  other  witnesses,  to  whom  Smith  waa  per- 
mitteid  to  show  the  plates.  Mrs.  Smith  says  that  these 
eight  men  went  with  Joseph  into  a  secret  place  "where  the 
fuiily  were  in  the  habit  of  offioring  up  their  secret  devotions 
to  God.  Th^  vent  to  this  place  because  it  had  been 
revealed  to  Joseph  that  the  plates  wonld  be  carried  by  one 
of  the  ancient  Nephites.  Here  it  was  that  these  eight  wit- 
nesses, whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
looked  npon  them  and  handled  them."  The  witnesses  them* 
adves  aay— "Wa  have  seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a 
sarety  that  the  sud  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we 
have  nwken.*'  Of  these  eight  witnesses  three  were  membora 
of  Smith's  own  ftunily.  After  these  witnesses  had  seen  die 
plates,  Mrs.  Smith  tells  us,  "  The  angel  again  made  his 
appearance  to' Joseph,  at  which  time  Joseph  delivered  up  the 
plates  into  the  angel's  hands; "  and  Joseph  himself  says, 
^  He  (the  angel)  has  them  in  Ids  charge  te  this  day."  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  this  disposes  of  any  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  aeeptie  to  see  the  original  plates,  and  gets  rid  of 
many  awkward  inquiries ;  nor  need  we  add  that  it  is  a  stoi^ 
^nite  satisfactory  to  Mormon  'sunts' — hat  how  far  it  u 
likdy  to  satisfy  the  outside  world  the  reader  will  jndge  for 
himself.  We  have,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  related 
these  particnlazs,  becaase  tiiey  concern  the  very  foundations 
of  the  system.  To  satisfy  the  cnriona  we  may  mention  that 
Smith  eanded  «i  the  proeesa  of  translating  the  plates 
W  retitins  behind  a  screen  where  ha  read  the  ^tes 
through  tEs  "enrioos  instnunoit  called  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  and  was  thas  enabled  to  translate  them,  while 
a  *  scribe '  oatude  the  screen  wrote  as  he  dictated. 

The '  Book  of  Mormon '  was  published  in  1830.  In  the 
pevioDS  ^ear  Smith  and  OUver  Cowdeiy,  the  scribe,  had 
been  baptised  by  an  angel,  and  power  given  them  to  baptise 
others.  Smith  himself  may  now  carry  on  the  narrative  : — 
"  On  tiie  «th  April  1830,  *  The  Chnnh  of  Jems  Christ  of 


Latter  Day  Saints'  was  first  organised,  in  the  town  of  Ifin- 
chester,  Ontario  county,  state  of  New  York.  Some  few 
were  called  and  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  pro- 
phecy, and  began  to  preach  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ntteiaaee^ 
and  thoogh  weak,  yet  were  they  strengUiened  by  the  power 
of  God;  and  many  were  brongbt  to  repentance,  were  immersed 
in  the  water,  and  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  bands.  They  saw  visions  and  pro|^osied,  devils 
were  cost  out,  and  the  si<^  healed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
From  that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  chorehea  were  aoon  formed  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUiuois,  and  Miasonri, 
In  the  lastrnamed  stateaconsidsKdble  settlnnent  was  formed 
in  Jackson  eonn^ ;  nnmbers  joined  the  drarch,  and  we  were 
increasing  rapidly ;  we  made  large  purchases  of  landj  onr 
farms  teemed  with  plenty,  and  peace  and  happiness  wero 
enjoyed  in  our  domestic  circle  and  throughout  oar  neigh- 
bourhood ;  bat  aa  we  coald  not  associate  wiu  onr  neighboata 
— who  were  many  of  them  of  the  basest  of  men,  and  had 
fled  from  the  fiice  of  civilised  society  to  the  frontier  country 
■to  escape  the  hands  of  juatice — in  their  midnight  revels, 
their  sabbath-breaking,  horse-radng,  they  commenced  at  first 
to  ridicule,  then  to  persecnte,  and  finally  an  organised  mob 
assembled  and  bnm'ed  oar  houses,  tarred  and  featbered  and 
whipped  many  of  oar  brethren  [Smith  himself  was  tarred 
and  ieafheiMj,  and  finally  drove  them  from  their  habitations ; 
tfaete,  honaeless  and  homeless,  contrary  to  law,  jnstice,  and 
hamuli^  had  to  wander  on  the  bleak  ptaines  till  the 
children  laft  their  blood  on  the  prairie.  This  took  place  ia 
the  month  of  November  (1833).'^  The  government,  he  si^ 
winked  at  these  proceedings,  and  "  the  result  was,  that  a 
great  many  of  them  died ;  many  children  were  left  orphans  ; 
wives,  widows ;  and  husbands,  widowers.  Oar  faiau  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mob,  many  thoasauds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  norses,  and  hogs  were  taken,  and  our  booaehold  goods^ 
store  goods,  and  printing-presses  were  broken,  taken,  or 
otherwise  destroyed."  These  outrageous  proceeding!  were 
the  result  of  the  reports  which  had  spread  abroad  of  the 
scandalous  practices  of  the  Mormonites— practices  ^most 
perfectly  analogoos  to  those  formerly  charged  upon  the  Anap 
baptists  and  other  new  sects,  and  in  all  probability  with  no 
more  foundation  in  truth.  Driven  from  Jackson,  the  Mor- 
monites settled  in  Clajr  counfy,  where  they  remained  three 
years,  when  being  agun  threatened  with  violence,  they  re- 
moved to  Caldwell  and  Da  vies  counties.  Here  their  nnmben 
rapidly  increased.  They  formed  three  extensive  seitlenmitai, 
established  a  bauk,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  moat  Sourishing 
condition.  But  again  various  troubles  fell  upon  tiiem.  The 
bank  failed,  and  Smith  waa  obliged  to  conceal  oimself.  Their 
old  persecutors  roused  the  popular  feeling  uaiust  them,  and 
finafly,  by  "  an  extraOTdinary  order,"  issaea  by  the  governor 
of  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  the^  were  violently 
ejected  from  their  homes,  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  sub- 
jected, the  women  especiaUy,  to  the  most  frightful  atrocities. 

Being  thus  expeUed  from  Missouri,  they  setUed  in 
lUinois,  where  they  were  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness. 
An-admirabb  site  having  been  purchased  by  them  on  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  head  <«  the  Des  Moines  Sapids,  they  <*in 
the  fall  of  1839  '*  laid  the  fonndation  of  thai  famoos  city  of 
Nanvoo,  or  '  the  Beautiful,'  for  which  the  state  legidatnrs 
gnmted  them  in  December  1840  a  cbarter  of  incorptnatioa 
with  unusual  privileges.  "Smith  dwells  with  great  delight 
on  this  city,  which  he  had  seen  rise  up  under  bis  presidwiey 
from  a  wild  tract  to  be  a  place  of  '*  ISOO  well-boilt  hoaee^ 
and  more  than  15,000  inhabitants,"  all  looking  to  him  for 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  gnidance.  Among  the  chief 
thin^  which  he  descnbes  aa  provided  for,  waa  "the  Uni- 
versity of  Nauvoo,  where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  will  grow 
with  the  ^owth,  and  strengthen  with  the  strength  of  this 
beloved  city  of  Uie  saints  of  the  last  days,"  Bat  the  grand 
feature  of  uie  city  was  the  great  temple,  which  Smith  thus 
describes : — "  The  temple  of  God,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  being  already  rauied  one  story,  and  whieh  is  180 
feet  by  80  feet,  of  stone  with  polished  pilasters,  of  an  entile 


salvation  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 

The  progresB  of  Nanvoo  waa  even  more  rniid  than  that  of 
any  of  the  preceding  places.  Converts  flocked  in  front 
foreign  coantnes  as  well  as  from  difierent  puis  of  America ; 
the  people  were  peacefol  and  industrious,  the  land  was  fertile, 
and  the  settlement  was  eminently ifwwpyr^Mi^.  .nju^Ka-j>f 
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various  kimds  betel  Smith,  bat  h«  omped  fran  them  aU. 
U«  had  ia  1841  been  arrerted  on  a  cbMifga  of  aedition,  ko,, 
hat  heug  eanied  beforo  the  aothoritiaB  «  Naavoo,  he  waa 
•atat  liberty.  Agaim  ha  waa  nhngail  vith  i^tiag  at  tha 
m-gavetatv  «f  Miiaown*  and  ha  daanad  it  pndant  to  ooa- 
«eal  hiauaU  for  a  tinw,  hat  aratnaUy  aamndetad,  and 
being  able  to  prara  that  he  vaa  aone  handzadi  of  milea 
diatant"  fran  the  how  of  tha  tSiuk,  he  vaa  aoqnitted. 
Among  Ui  foUowan  too  thraa  weia  oeeanonal  aymptonu  of 
diaaffeation,  but  thej  narar  extended  widely,  and  wen 
aauly  mppnased.  With  the  '  geatilea*  aettled  in  Naavoo^ 
and  whimi  he  coald  not  keep  ant,  ha  bad  more  trouble ;  and, 
aa  mi^t  have  been  antidp^ed,  tlie  reports  which  had  led  to 
the  ezpolaien  of  the  Monn^as  fnm  their  f<»iner  ntiea 
f(kUowea  them  here,  and  nwpieion  and  hatred  gathered  about 
theai.  Bat  Smitb'from  the  ianndatiim  of  Naavoo  had  been 
making  piovision  against  this  danger.  He  bad  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  prvrisian  in  tha  city  ohaiter  empowsiing  the 
formation  of  an  indej^andant  airio  miliUaj  whiui  ha  at  onee 
onganiaed,  and  of  whieh  he  aonatitntad  himself  '  lieatenant* 
guwaL*  Ha  also  set  abaat  eMwoUdating  his  spuritoal  as 
well  as  <nno  govemmutt,  and  be  made  eanial  provision  for 
an  ample  sooeesaian  of  hardy  and  aealoaa  miasioaaries.  The 
Book  of  Mtnrmon  was  an  hiatorical  revelation :  the  doetiina 
and  discipline  of  the  ehnrch  were  to  be  ennneiated  in  sob- 
aeqnant  revelations  aadnnimstanees  called  than  forth.  Hm 
first  pcdnt  waa  his  own  accq>tanoe  as  "  pronhet,  seer,  and 
levelator."  In  other  words,  this  "  oborch  of  the  latter  dajn  " 
vaa  to  be  a  theocracv,  with  himself  as  its  head  and  inspurad 
le^iiitor— at  onee  tne  Moseo  and  Aaron  of  this  new  house 
of  Israel.  Nor  in  this  capacity  waa  ha  ever  foaod  vaating. 
He  was  alwaya  ready  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  with  the 
needful  revelation.  In  tlua  manner  he  aueeesaivuy  defined 
his  own  position,  provided  for  hia  requiremMta,  established 
hia ' wdm*  of  apeatlsa,  aldaia,  piiaati^  &e.,  in  tha  chuieh, 
and  ragnlated  all  ceremoniea,  aa  well  as  defined  ita  craad. 
Theedlater  revelations  will  all  he  found  in  the  '  Doctriiiee 
and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lsttar^Dsv 
Sainta,  aelsetad  from  the  Bevelations  of  Ood>  by  Jaseph 
fimith,  President,'  of  which  there  have  been  nnmeraw  edi- 
tions published.  But,  whatever  vas  Smith's  ^ovar  over  his 
iollowera,  be  was  ssd^  deficient  in  wanness  in  his  dealinaa 
with  the  outer  world.  Again  and  again  he  suffered  hims^f 
to  ocMue  into  oontaet  with  Mio  civil  authority  of  the  atate ; 
■and  his  impnnity  led  hiss,  aotwithatanding  tha  terrible 
lessons  he  had  already  received,  to  de^  the  storm  that  waa 
plainly  nthoring  around  him.  So  little  did  he  heed  the 
danger,  that  in  pni^Mot  of  the  prendeotial  election  of  1844  he 
imhushed  hia  own  *  Viewa  of^Oovemmeat,*  a  aort  of  social 
■Aeniaf  in  whi^  hmisaty  andlova,"  as  that  all  might  form 
ft  Invtbaihoed,  wwa  ctedarad  to  ha  ua  motive  fbroas  of  juat 
gov«iiment  j  and  he  was  actually  put  in  nonunation  for  the 
jmidency. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  the  day  of  election.  Hie  storm 
ihat  had  been  ao  long  gathering,  bunt  belore  then  and  swept 
bim  away  in  its  fury.  The  *  gentile '  residsnts  la  Nauvoo, 
supported  u  it  would  appear  by  soma  of  tlie  Hissatisfied 
Among  the  aainta,  had  estaUiahad  an  opposition  newspaper, 
*  The  Bxpositor,'  which,  growing  raOre  and  more  bolcL  van- 
tared  at  length  to  danounoe  the  morals  of  the  prophet  as 
veil  as  his  system  of  government.  The  city  council  now 
interfered  and  eondemned  the  newspaper  to  sUenoe ;  upon 
vhieh  a  qiob  assembled,  broke  into  ue  ofiee  au^  dertroyed 
tha  praasaa.  The  nroprietora  ohaigad  aome  of  Uie  Mormon 
leadera  with  inmtfiig  the  mob  to  this  aet,  and  they  wmre 
formally  amated,  bni  immediately  set  at  lihorty  by  the 

Eoblio  prosecutor  entering  a  molh  prmqui,  a  prsotioe  said  to 
sve  beeome  usual  when  a  '  mut  *  was  eharffod  with  any 
offence.  The  injured  partiea  now  carried  their  complaints 
before  tha  governor  of  IlUuoia,  who,  having  been  long  wait- 
ing, as  is  said,  fOT  a  legal  opportunity  to  crush  the  power  of 
Smith,  readily  granted  a  warrant  for  his  apprehensian,  June 
84, 1844,  on  a  duurse  of  traason  and  sedition.  Smith's  fixst 
impulsa  was  to  put  Nauvoo  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  his 
militia  was  drawn  out.  Bat  on  the  approach  of  the  state 
troops,  he  offered,  in  order  to  avoid  bloecUicd,  to  surrender 
fm  condition  that  Qovarnor  Ford  would  guarantee  his  ssfoty 
till  his  trial  could  take  place.  This  was  agread  te^  and 
Joaa^  Smith,  his  teothn  flymm,  mid  some  other  ot  the 
Isaduig  members  of  the  oounoil  vera  paniad  piisonen  to 
Cvthaga  jail.  A  guard  noall  ia  onmhw  and  jmi^poaely 
chosen,  aa  is  affinned,£rom  anumg  ^th'a  deelarad  enemie 
VM  vat  over  them  j  but|OntheS7thof  Jnns,ftmobof  alNmt 


SOO  aimed  ruffians  broke  into  the  jail,  and  fhing  in  ai  tta 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the  brothers  were  confined, 
Hynm  dead  at  onea.  Joaa^  &uithia,tsmptad  to  aaospa  W 
the  vindow,  but  vas  knocked  down,  eantad  ont,  and  AsL 
His  dying  exalamation  is  said  to  luna  Iwsm  **  O  Lsri  m 
Ood."  Hia  body  vaa  given  np  to  hia  Maad^  and  hmid 
with  oeak  stdHuu^. 

Pariiapa  the  death  of  Smith  at  that  time  did  naom  ftn 
any  other  event  ooold  have  ^aa,  to  aoafirm  and  r«iafMsle 
the  Mormon  church.  Smitk  Umaalf,  it  is  evideoii,  was  hs- 
coming  iatozicated  with  power  and  proq>erifcy.  He  is  asd 
to  have  given  way  to  lust  and  intamperanee,  and  thon^ 
statement  ia  warmly  denied,  there  appears  to  be  tnith  a  fts 
Twort,  though  the  extmt  has  been  no  doubt  greatly  m^ 
nified.  Than  is  evev^  rcsson  to  believe  that  he  vna  hagin- 
ning  to  disgust  even  his  followers,  vhen  his  mvrder  hanimsd 
all  feeliiuB  but  those  of  pity  and  raveruiee.  TiMneefarth, 
he  was  tno)u(ht  of  onl^  ss  the  gloriied  proph^  and  aait^; 
and  hia  folhivers  braced  thmt  norma  to  mdomiNa  Vf  tta 
l<smamlwaneaef  their  maater'afote  and  anmpl^  InNaBsae 
Itself  the  impraaaion  ptoduaed  by  tha  evsan  vraa  moal  w 
found.  At  first  the  popular  cry  vas  only  for  iwsaga,  M 
their  leaden  eihcstad  than  to  fbriiearanoe,  and  soocaadsdh 
their  axhortationB.  They  then  proceeded  ta  elect  a  aaeeesMt 
to  Smith.  Three  eandidatea  put  forward  thnr  ebdma  te  As 
mrt^et's  alaos.  Tha  choice  of  the  eanncil  fdl  on  Bri^ai 
Toui^,  wno,  as  seen  aa  he  was  installed,  took  maaanns  t> 
remove  his  people  fiir  beyond  the  fsitheat  satUaHieBta  tiim 
conntiymsai,  oonvinood  now  that  only  in  a  ommtry  ftx  im- 
tant  firom  seoieties  living  under  the  established  fonns,  cesU 
the  vision  of  the  Proph^  stand  a  chance  of  realiaation.  7k 
only  stipulaticm  nacle  with  their  enemies  vaa  that  timf 
should  be  unmolested  till  they  could  finish  and  deditah 
their  beautiful  temple ;  and  as  soon  aa  that  waa  aeeon- 
plished,  September  1640,  the  last  band  of  tha  hnihn 
depariad  ftwn  the  land  of  Ihnr  hi^  te  seek  a  aaw  bad  4 
premiae. 

Shortly  befon  Smith'*  death  he  estimated  lafe  foUovma  at 
upwarda  of  100,000,  and  declared  that  they  vrera  ta  W 
found  among  almost  every  dvtlised  people  on  the  fmae  of  tk 
earth.  Fnwahly  he  exaggerated  alike  the  nnmbw  and  As 
difiusion  of  his  disaplesTout  that  thmr  number  was  va; 

C,  and  that  they  ware  very  widely  spread,  there  oan  It 
donbt.  To  what  extant,  if  anjr,  they  have  mm 
increassd,  we  need  not  now  stay  to  inquire,  l^eir  piemst 
eondition  will  be  more  proper^  uotioed  in  another  artidi 
[Utah,  S-  i\  It  only  remains  now  to  state  their  doctriaHs 
enanciated  by  Smith,  and  thia  vrill  be  but  done  ia  the  ami 
vhioh  he  forwarded  a  few  months  before  his  death  hr 
publicatian  in  Kupp'a  wtA,  quoted  abewe 

"We  believa  in  Qod  the  Ktenal  Vsthar,  and  Ua  ta 
Jeaos  CSirist,  and  in  tha  Holy  OhoaL 

"We  b^sva  that  men  vUlba  pnnUied  IbrtUv  aw 
sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  tranagnanon. 

"  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  d 
men  may  be  saved,  by  obedieiMS  to  lava  and  ardiaaaea 
of  the  Ghispel. 

'<  We  believe  that  theae  mdiaancea  are— 1st,  Faith  ia  tb 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Sud,  Bepentanoe;  3rd,  Baptism  br  ua> 
mmmon  for  the  lemisden  of  sins ;  4th,  Laying  oa  of  naadi 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by  *  p»- 
phaoy,  and  by  layiu  on  of  hands '  b^  those  are  ia 
authority,  to  preach  the  Gospd.  and  admmistar  the  ozdinanen 
thenof. 

"WebaUevainthaaama  aigaaiiatieB  that  axiatad  in  the 
primitive  ehuidi,  namely,  apostles,  propbata,  paator^  teadim^ 
enngelists,  he. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  ttmgnea,  propheey,  nvtiatw, 
virions,  healing,  inteipietation  of  totuues,  ftc. 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  tiw  Word  of  Sod.  ao  fiv  m 
it  ia  transited  eorreotiv  i  ve  also  bdioTa  tha  Book  of  llar>  ' 
mon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

*'  We  believe  all  Uiat  God  baa  revealed,  aU  that  he  doa 
now  reveal ;  and  ve  believe  that  he  will  yti  reveal  ma^y 
great  and  iiumtant  things  partaining  to  the  Uagdpm  at 
God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  ef  Israel,  snd  in  ths 
rsstoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes )  that  Zun  vUl  be  eetabliahed 
upon  this  (the  Western)  eontinoit.  That  Christ  wiU  xeun 
personally  upon  ths  earth  i  and  that  tha  earth  will  he 
lanswed  and  receive  Us  parsdisal  glmy. 
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aciebrditut  to  Uie  dictates  of  Mt  eooldttcei  tknlnoleftted,  anA 
allow  all  men  the  s&la«  privilege,  let  ihdm  voMhi^  ho«) 
tniere,  or  what  thev  m»y, 

**  We  beHeve  in  heing  subject  to  hinge,  president^  talet^ 
aAd  magUtntes ;  ih  obeyiilg,  hottonziag,  and  taitaitdng  th6 
lawt  ; 

"  We  belieTe  iti  being  honeat,  tAe,  chaste,  bmevolent, 
Tirtnons,  and  in  doing  e<x>d  to  all  men :  indeed  we  may  At 
that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Panl,  *We  belieTe  bU 
thingB,*  we  '  hope  all  thingi,*  we  hftTe  endured  very  many 
tilings,  and  hope  to  be  abb  to  endue  all  things.  It  there  u 
attything  virtaon^  loftly,  or  of  good  xepati,  ox  pnllewntfay, 
■w©  seek  thereafter." 

tn  this  creed  it  will  be  Been  that  tberd  is  no  reference  to 
%hat  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  eharaeteristie  featnre 
of  the  Mormon  system— pol^^my,  nor  has  i%  been  mentioned 
in  conhection  widi  SmiUi  himadf.  Then  is  m  donbt  tiiai 
doting  Ute  last  year  of  Smith*!  life  fhii  was  one  «f  the 
tth&riges  broofbt  against  the  MormiMutM,  btot  the  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  ^ves  was  never  o|>enly  tanght  natfl  after  his 
death,  ai^  if  he  proclaimed  it  at  all,  he  eMifined  the  revela- 
tion to  the  initiated.  He  is  said  however  to  have  "  eeded  " 
to  himself  plnnd  wives,"  an  the  Mormons  exfn«as  it,  abont 
two  years  before  his  death ;  and  the  jHivilege  may  have 
been  accorded  to  some  of  the  chief  of  hit  followers.  Bet  the 
doctrine  in  itk  present  form  ia  one  of  the  *  developments  *  ^ 
the  system. 

SMITH,  ADMIRAL  SIR  SIDNEY,  Was  bom  at  West- 
Ibunster  In  1765,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  wai  sent  as  a 
knidshipman  on  board  the  Sandwich,  Locd  Rodney.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  made  lientraant,  and  at  nineteeb  poet- 
captain.  War  having  broken  ont  between  Reasia  and 
Sweden,  he  obtained  pennisaiDntD  i^er  Umself  aa  a  virtnn- 
teer  to  uw  latter  power  in  whose  aerrice  he  showed  so  undi 
coniago  and  skill  aa  to  lead  to  bis  iftveitaittt  wHh  the  order 
of  the  sword.  On  the  aanender  uS  Totthm  to  Lord  Hood, 
Angnst  1793,  Captain  Smith,  being  in  the  soath  ef  Europe 
nneniployed,  hastened  thither,  and  offered  bis  services,  ^hidi 
were  accepted ;  and  on  the  evacoation  ot  the  ci^  in  the 
following  December,  the  destrnction  of  the  French  ships  <A 
war,  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  tbat  of  the  powder 
magazines,  arsenal,  and  Btores,  was  entreated  te  him.  On 
luB  tetnm  to  England  he  was  appointed  to  tiie  command  of 
the  Diamond,  with  a  small  flotilla,  charged  to  cruize  in  the 
Channel.  He  succeeded  in  considerably  annoyii^  the  enemy, 
but  in  attempting  to  cat  out  a  at  Hiavra  Im  was  made 
prisoner. 

After  &  confinement  of  over  two  yean,  Ghptain  Smith,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  French  officer  named  niilippeanx,  made 
hia  escape  and  reached  England  in  safisfy.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Hgre,  80  guns,  and  a  amsU  squadron.  Sir 
Sidney  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Acre, 
which,  as  the  key  of  Syri^  was  then  closely  invested  bv 
Bon^mrte  at  Uie  head  of  10,000  men.  Sir  ISdney,  wim 
admirable  decision  and  promptitude,  brought  two  of  his 
tai^est  ships  close  in  shore  and  landed  a  party  of  sailors  and 
marines,  at  the  same  time  sending  his  friend  Colonel  Phi- 
lippeauz,  who  was  a  skilfal  engineer,  to  assist  in  directing 
the  fortifications ;  Bonaparte  miue  several  desperate  assaults 
upon  the  place,  bat  was  on  each  occasion  tepnlsed  with 
heavy  loss,  and  ultimately  was  compelled  to  tuse  ^e  siege 
and  retreat  in  disorder.  This  successful  resistance  was 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  tiie  gallantly  and  energy  of 
St  ^ney  Smith.  In  the  events  which  follovred  Btmaparte^ 
departure  from  Egypt,  Sir  Sidney  took  an  aetiva  part,  and 
whui  Ghraeral  Eleber  on  whom  the  cHumand  of  the  French 
army  had  devolved,  offered  to  evacuate  Egypt,  Sir  Sidney, 
thon^  without  instructions,  confirmed  ihe  tntAy  whidh  he 
made  with  tbe  Turkish  commander  to  that  effieet  at  El-Arish, 
^anoary  24, 1800.  Tbe  English  ministn^  however  disavowed 
his  procedure,  and  Sir  Sidney  continued  to  pattirapate  in  the 
tneasuiei  adopted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  In  ^ 
battle  of  Alexan^ia,  in  wludi  Abererombie  was  killed,  Sauth 
teceived  a  severe  wound.  On  his  return  to  England,  the 
*  Hero  of  Acre,*  as  he  was  popularly  designated,  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  amoi^  other  marks  of  pnblfc 
approval,  had  the  freedom  of  tiie  city  of  London  voted  him 
Uoug  with  the  present  of  a  valnable  sword. 

In  1802  ho  was  elected  M.P.  for  Rochester,  and  daring  the 
brief  peace  took  put  in  the  debates ;  but  on  the  renewal  of 
'war  he  was  appomted  to  the  Antelope,  00  ^ns,  with  com- 
ttand  of  a  Sying  sqoadnm,  at  the  head  of  ^leh  he  dismayed 
Us  wonted  activity.    Xa  1804  ho  was  mads  ecd«»l  tat 


nsriasit  in  1806  rear-admiial  of  the  blue;  and  in  1806  h« 
proceeded  to  the  Mediteixaneaa  in  the  Pompey,  BO  gnnS) 
With  a  small  squaditm  te  harass  the  Fnneh  in  Naples.  He 
took  Capri,  sncceaded  in  twice  throwing  saeeonrs  Into  aaet% 
landed  his  s^lors,  and  battered  the  fbrtieasea  of  the  Fnneh, 
and  renewed,  on  s  smaUer  sei^  his  Acre  tactics,  Ldieti^ 
at  various  parts  of  the  coast  severe  losses  npon  the  troope  ef 
Massma.  He  was  not  aUe  however  to  save  Gaeta.  As  long 
as  he  was  there  the  garrison  was  finn,  bnt  soon  after  hi* 
denartnn  for  lUomo  the  govwnor  snrrendevsd.  In  tlu 
foil  lowing  year  Admiral  Smith  was  wdered,  under  Adnoind 
Duckworth,  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  he  destroyed  a 
Toikiah  aqraadron  of  one  liao-of-battle  ship,  four  frig^te^ 
foar  corvettes,  two  brigSj  and  two  gun-boate.  In  1810  he 
was  made  vice-admiral :  in  1618  he  was  appointed  second  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,j9eet,  and  remained  atalioned 
in  esousniiTe  inactivity  off  Tenlon  to  the  Mod  eC  the  war, 
yrhm  m  was  enated  K.G3.,  and  leeeived  a  psnaioa  of 
1000/.  for  his  ^UstingniAsd  sernces.  In  18S1  ho  rose  to  the 
rank  of  ha  sdnural,  and  in  1880 laeeeeded  Ki^  Wiljiam  IV. 
as  lieotenant-nnenl  of  ■Mttinaa.  Ha  died  May  fi^  1841,  at 
Paris,  wher^m  ctmsequetee  of  pssnniaiy  difieelftias  aiii^ag 
ont  of  nnsweessfol  tradiiv  spseolstato,  tm  M  been  for 
some  years  a  resident 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Uverpoel  ia  1766,  and 
Was  edacated  at  Peterfaeose,  Oamlaidm,  vrhere  he  gTadm^ed 
B.A.,  and  6th  Wrangler  in  1797,  and  M.A.  in  1790.  His 
hither,  who  was  a  banker,  having  bacome  embarrassed  In 
eDaseqaense  of  the  war  between  Snglaad  and  France  ia 
1793,  he  was  compelled  to  look  aroaSA  for  means  ef  main- 
taining biuself,  and  aoewted  the  office  af  tator  to  Thomaa, 
the  eldest  son  of  R.  a  Bheridaa  Of  hm  oeuactisa  with 
these  two  cdebratetl  diaracters  Mn  teyth  has  kft  ta  uta- 
resting  little  'Memoir,'  printed  nst  for  sale  ia  184%  lir. 
Smyth  had  accompamed  his  k>  Ghtnbrii^  afe4  Horn 
that  time  it  became  his  eettled  issidMnuit  In  1806  he  bab- 
lished  a  imaU  volnue  of  poetry,  *  Eaglirik  ^nfcs,*  of  iMdi 
a  fiftb  edition  was  inned  in  1800^  la  1609  he  was  appoiatod 
Professor  of  Modem  History,  vHiich  secared  him  a  medeBate 
c«npetemce,  as  the  salary  is  400^.  a  year.  He  coBuaetieed 
his  tectnres  the  same  year,  of  wluoh  tlie  firet  series  oompriaed 
tiie  pmod  from  the  trntption  of  the  ttortbem  natioas  uito 
tbe  dominions  of  the  empire,  to  the  English  revolatsen  of 
1688 ;  the  second  series  extended  freaa  Utafc  period  to  the 
dose  of  the  American  war ;  the  third  series  oonmeneed  in 
1810,  comprised  a  history  of  the  French  revolution  from  tbe 
accession  of  Loais  XVi.  to  tbe  close  <of  the  Censtitaent 
Assembly  j  sad  the  foavth  vimtiamd  it  down  to  the  bU  of 
Robespierre.  To  these  he  added  ia  168S,  ISM,  and  laSf, 
Sapi^emeHlaff  Laetate^  oonlaiuiBg  nflaetiHu  snd  ofaaerva» 
tions  « the  events^  that  revi^nUmi,and  in  1886  two  othsn 
(mAmeiiea.  whole  wwe  pnblimd  in  1840,and  bate  been 
since  i^nintsd  fn  fii^^  Historical  library  in  1864-6.  Ilieas 
lectures  were  popular  during  their  ddivery,  ud  are  well 
adapted  for  tiie  purpose  iatMded,  namely,  that  ot  excitins 
attention  to  the  study  of  history,  rather  than  as  satiafyiag  aU 
the  requirements  cf  the  stndmt ;  nevertheless  they  contain 
a  nsefnl  commentaiy  on  tbe  evente :  the  first  two  series, 
Aengh  the  bri^est,  )>eing  perhaps  the  best  In  1840  was 
idso  printed,  for  private  dronlation,  vbaA  is  called  an  *  Ocea- 
siond  Lectnrft,*  It  is  a  pleasant  little  pamplilet,  occasioned 
by  the  desire  of  a  lady  to  hear  a  lecture,  <h  whiieh  h  takes 
the  form.  It  is  an  anlMinm  m  wcMaan,  dinbying  oonsidei^ 
able  hnmoor,  wKh  mvch  mied  reading,  ana  ia  dated  181^ 
in  1646  he  pabliahed  Us  last  woA,  'Bvidenaesof  CMs- 
tamity,*  and  on  Jane  fidth,  184{^  he  died  at  NorwM,  after 
having  worthily  occnpied  hbi  professorial  chair  for  Mty 
years.  In  1861  a  pamted  window  by  Watringtsa,  r^i^ 
senting  the  '  Adotanon  vt  the  Magi,'  was  erected  by  aoBsa 
of  his  friends  to  his  ttSBMiy  hi  the  north  aide  of  mnriefa 
CaAedral. 

SNAKE-FISH.  [Csml&.I 

SNETTISHAM.  [Noaiw-x.] 

SNOW-BERRY.  TChiooocca,  S.  2.1 

SNOW-BUNTING.   [EweaRrcib*,  S.  8.1 

SNOWDROP,  [GALAifTaM.] 

SODA-ALUM.  fMrnsRAtoey,  &  1.1 

80LANINA.  [C^wsmT,  l.J 

SOLASTERIiB,  or  80LA8TERINA,  a  Bub-feSuly  01 
AiMiadCB,  indading  those  forms  <tf  StaF-Ffshes  whidi  nave 
two  rangei  of  eaefcers  in  each  avntte.  Thenaretw«  BAiiA 
genevL  oHbtOa  and  SoUMer. 

CHMbt  has  only  a  fow  rnys  covered  , 
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mzti;  th*  ifltennediite  BpaoM  porooB ;  Uie  ATtaiMt bwdwed 
two  mU  of  spines. 

Thers  sre  two  species  which  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
Aorsa  of  the  Britisn  Islands,  O.  oadata  and  C.  Toaea. 

SoloMUr  (Forties)  has  many  rajs  atnddad  over  with 
buidlea  of  tpiim ;  tin  mmmm  boMsnd  bjr  time  aete  of 
qones, 

8.  fOfpotOt  the  Bosjr  Son-Star,  is  oMnmim  on  the  eaitan 
ooasto  Cheat  Kitain,  when,  on  aeeout  of  Uw  nmnbvr  of 
Ha  it  is  eallad  T«i-Fingen.  It  is  -of  a  deep  zed  or 
«nu8  GoloDT.  Anolhw  Britidi  tpeoes  is  8.  mieea. 

fiOLDANBLLA,  a  ganva  of  i^anta  b^ongiiig  to  the 
utwal  ordor  Primmtmetm.  Soma  of  th«  ^odai  an  di^^tly 
-  pnrgative. 

SOLIHULL.  [WABWioEaHiBB.3 

SOLITARY  BIRD.  [Dopo.] 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  the  common  nam*  of  the  species  of 
PolfgonaUmf  a  genoa  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
LioMtm,  and  the  sab-order  Awparagta. 

Pofyffimattm  has  the  perianth  tabular,  6-toothed,  tardily 
faeddnons ;  the  ovary  3-celled :  cells  2-ornled ;  the  stigma 
blunt,  trigcnous ;  bwr^  with  1-seeded  cells ;  the  flowen  not 
Jointod  to  padiosL  Then  are  three  Britiih  maines. 

P.  varHeiBattm  hai  Biwar<4aiicMdate  «4i«ied  leaves,  with 
■D  oreoi  angular  ttam.  U  is  a  ran  pilaat  in  Great  Biitun. 

P.  i0dmatf.  Solanm^  Seal,  has  leam  oivato-oblong,  half- 
f*"*p"g,  glabrous,  stem  aiutdar ;  peduncles  1-St-flowered ; 
iiamenta  gl^>rous.  It  is  the  ConvaUaria  Pofygtmatvn  of 
Unnwns,  and  has  been  oonfoonded  with  the  following.  It  is 
onhr  found  in  Scotland. 

P.  mult^onm  has  leaves  OTato-oblong,  half-clasping, 
l^abnns,  alternate ;  stem  round ;  peduncles  one-  or  many- 
lowered  ;  filaments  downy.  Iliis  plant  is  the  eommon 
species  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Seat 

SOMERVILLITE.  [Muukwmit,  S.  1.1 

SOMUITE.  CNBPUuna.] 

SOPHIA,  a  in  Bulgaria  in  Enropeaa  Turkey,  saUiated 
•B  the  rontA  fnm  Oonstantinople  to  Belgrade,  about  midway 
batwwn  Nissa  aad  nilh>popoli,  near  the  wiai  indicated  by 
4fi-37'N.  lat..SS*a7'E^long.,inawide  plain  bonndod  1^ 
Udi  lamiticatioiu  of  the  BaUun,  and  trawsed  1^  the  Ian, 
a  feeder  of  the  Danube,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  oeator  part  of  whom  are  Christiana.  It  is  a  large  place, 
and  haa  a  bMotifnl  appearance  from  a  distance,  but  the  sbeets 
are  narrow,  tortuous,  dirty,  and  lined  by  high  mod  walls, 
which  hew  and  there  inclose  good  houses,  but  in  general  the 
honasa  are  poorly  built  It  has  a  great  number  of  mosques 
and  ChriaUan  churches,  which  are  the  piincipal  buildings  in 
the  city ;  there  are  also  a  large  uid  well-firequented  buaar. 
vnblie  baths  (whioh  are  supplied  from  a  hot-swiug),  ami 
khans.  The  chief  indastrial  products  are — knitted-attM^ings, 
lor  v^udi  Sophia  is  celebrated,  broad-olotb,  some  silk-stu&, 
lather,  and  tobaoco.  Si^liia  was  foimeriy  Uie  residence  of 
•  pasha  and  capital  of  an  mlrt  of  the  same  name,  but  the 
eyalet  is  now  named  ftom  its  o^tal,  Nisaa*  called  by  the 
Turks  Nish,  It  gives  title  to  a  Grwk  atehl^shop  and  to  a 
Gaiholie  bishop.  Then  are  hot^prings  in  the  environs. 
Sc^ihia  if  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  It  was  founded 
W  the  emperor  Justinian  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  &m2Ka. 
The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the  rains  of  the  church 
founded  by  Justinian.  Sardica  is  famous  for  the  cnuncil  held 
in  it  A.D.  347,  which  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Pope  ac- 
quitting St  Athanatina  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  at 
the  council  of  Antioch.  The  council  of  Sudica  al«o  passed 
twenty  canons,  one  of  which  permits  a  bishop  condenmed  by 
a  provincial  council  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  Arian 
bishops,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty,  withdrew  from  the 
oounol  of  Saidiea  to  the  town  of  PhUippopoIis,  and  held 
vbat  they  called  the  council  of  Saidica,  m  which  they  pro- 
BOtmced  sentence  of  exeommnnication  acainHt  Osiua,  St. 
Athanasios,  and  the  Pope.  {FrotUurLandtofa«Ckrutim 
and  Turk  ;  UAH  de  Fir^  U$  DtUet.) 

SORDAWALITE.   [Miiwauooi.  &  1.1 

SOREL.  [Camada,  2.1 

SORREL,  WOOD.  [Oxius.] 

&OULl£,  MELCHlOR.FR£b£RIC,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  writers  of  the  French  Romantic  school,  was  the  son  of 
a  t^her  of  philosophy  at  Toulouse,  and  was  bom  at  Foix, 
u  thedepartment  of  the  Ari^e,  December  23, 1800.  In  1808, 
bu  utfaer  having  obtained  employment  at  Naates,  Fr6d^ric 
Sonhd  commenced  his  stndiei  at  the  Lyo^e  of  that  city ; 
and  aftarwacds  completed  them  at  Poitiers,  Pari^  and  Reunes, 
w  migntoiy  waa  hia  aaily  life.  In  1630  ha  acoompuied 


his  father  to  Laval,  where  the  elder  Sonli^  had  taceived  as 
appointment  in  a  public  office,  and  in  this  office  the  futon 
novelist  laboured  also  assiduously  for  several  years.  The 
object  of  his  father  bad  been  to  prepare  him  for  the  bar,  sad 
young  Souli^  having  spent  several  yean  in  the  stndjr  of  bur, 
was  admitted  an  avocst,  and  wuted  for  him  bne&  Vim 
other  barristers.  But  his  inclinati<mB  were  for  litentnve ;  be 
wrote  pretty  verses  for  his  amusement,  his  letters  alrmdy 
displ^sd  an  el^ant  style,  and  H  vein  of  exquisite  pathos,  if 
not  of^deep  reflection,  perraded  all  ha  produced.  About  tbe 
year  1826  his  ^tiler's  desuUny  life  brought  the  fiamily  ones 
more  to  Puis ;  when  the  young  poet  pnbliabed  a_  volume  if 
fugitive  pieces  under  the  title  of '  Amours  Franfaises.*  Tbs 
Ixwk  did  not  sell ;  but  sev«al  of  the  poems  it  contained  haie 
since  been  well  spoken  of.  Fr^l^c  Sonli^  at  onoe  took 
his  resolution,  and  unwilling  to  trust  for  his  maintenance  t» 
literature  alone,  sought  for  and  accepted  a  situation  as  fm- 
man  to  an  npholitterer.  In  thiS'  laboiioos  employmrat  bi 
passed  ten  hours  a  day,  and  at  night  he  devoted  one  or  twi 
more  to  the  production  of  bis  first  drama,  *  Romeo  et  Juliette.* 
This  play,  though  founded  on  the  tragedy  of  Shak^m^ 
which  consequenUy  afforded  its  adapter  nearly  all  his  mate- 
rials, took  bmi  three  yean  to  ^epare.  Nearly  vsatba  ycsr 
was  spent  in  vain  endeavonra  to  obtain  from  tha  maiiyii 
parmisHon  to  read  it ;  at  last  he  was  fortnnata  enoo^  ts 
secure  the  intervMition  of  Joles  Janin,  who  had  read  aid 
admired  some  of  his  poemL  and  Soulie's  drama  was  ton- 
seoted  with  some  ^Ut  at  the  theatre  in  1828.  From  Uai 
day  he  took  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  18S9  be  pe- 
dueed  at  the  Oa&>n  his  *  Chiistine  k  Fonlaineblean,'  but  it 
failed ;  and  in  1830  he  b^an  to  write  critical  articles  Cor  tke 
'  Mercure,'  the  '  Figaro,'  and  the  '  Voleur,*  in  aU  of  which  his 
genial  spirit  sought  coiuK^ation  for  his  own  &ilare,  hj  hii 
cordial  panegyrics  of  other  dramatists.  His  '  Losi^y,  vhtd 
was  produced  at  the  ThAtre  Frsn(us  in  1831  with  betts 
auocess,  was  followed  in  1838  by  his  '  Clotilde,*  the  triumph 
of  which,  botii  on  the  stage  and  in  the  drawiDg-nKia,«« 
absolute. 

Shsrtly  after  bis  'CnotUd&*  which  est^liahed  his  npafi- 
tioi  as  a  '^rf"'ft*'ff  wi^,  Frradiio  Sonlid  began  to  contobilc 
a  series  of  nmaaoss  in  the  shape  of  feuilletona  to  the  nnnK 
papers.  In  this  new  and  lucrative  class  of  literature,  bt 
became  and  continued  for  twelve  yean,  1633-45,  the  noit 
popular  of  Freuch  romancists.  The  'Deux  Cadavres'  wm 
publiahed  in  this  form  in  1633  ;  the  '  Vieomte  de  Beziers'  ts 
1634;  tbe'Comtede  Toaloose'  in  1835;  the  *  Comte  dt 
Foix'inie36;  * Un  £t^  &  Mendon'  and  'Deux  S^ioon: 
Provence  et  Paris*  in  1837  ; '  L'homme  de  Lettres,*  in  183d. 
In  this  manner  upwards  of  thirty  fictions,  some  of  them  d 
ctmsiderabte  length,  were  produced.  In  1642  appeared  bis 
'  M^moires  dn  Diable,*  the  sale  of  which  was  immense.  It 
was  the  universal  popularity  of  this  novel  which  stiinntsied 
Eugdne  Son  to  undertake  nis  '  Mystdrea  de  Paris.*  Sooi 
aftor  this  the  raeeess  of  Sue  aad  Dumas  in  the  same  cbm 
of  writing  somewhat  obscured  the  &me  of  Fr^6ric  Soolif, 
who  witaaased  their  sudden  popularitjr  without  jealous;- 
But  he  never  gave  op  his  connection  with  the  newapapen, 
whose  proprietors  to  the  last  paid  him  liberally  for  his  woriL 
In  1846  he  bought  an  estate  at  Bi^vre,  where  he  died  Sap- 
Umber  SS,  1847. 

SOULT,  NICOLAS  JEAN-DE-DIEU,  MARfiCHAL 
DUO  DE  DALMATIE,  was  bom  at  Saint  Amand-du-Tan, 
on  the  S9th  of  March  1769,  or,  according  to  some  biographen, 
in  1760.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary^  but  not  being  inclined 
to  follow  his  lather's  calliog,  and  having  made,  it  ia  said,  but 
little  progress  at  college,  it  was  considered  best  to  devote  him 
to  a  militarv  life,  for  which  he  manifested  more  iodinatioa. 
Conssquutly  be  waai^wed  to  enlistasa  private  in  the  res- 
mentu  the&^ale-Infantsrie,  on  the  15th  of  April  178&  So 
skm  was  his  early  advancement,  that  sic  yean  after,  in  mi, 
he  had  reached  no  higher  grade  than  thatof  sergeant.  In  tbiC 
year  he  was  noticed  oy  old  Marshal  Luckner,  who  appointed 
nim  to  discipline  a  regiment  of  volunteers  of  the  Upper  Rhio^ 
pving  him  a  commission  of  sub-lieutenant  for  that  servica 
The  great  war  shortly  after  opened  new  paths  to  talent,  sad 
men  of  true  capacity  and  courage  were  no  longer  prevuited, 
by  court  ^ivonr  to  high  birth  and  family  interest,  from  as- 
cending by  degrees  to  the  highest  ranks  for  which  nature  had 
fitted  them. 

On  the  S9th  of  March  1793,  Lieutenant  So&lt  obtuoed 
credit  for  bis  conduct  at  the  combat  of  Oberfelsheim,  under 
General  Cnstine.  In  November  1793,  Hoche  placed  him  en 
the  staff  of  the  army  of  La  MoseUb-^hen,  as  captain,  Soott 
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Ud  the  attack  of  the  left  at  the  battle  of  Wein«ibag»  and 
repolaed  a  body  of  Autriana.  His  iMxt  aernce  was  in  the 
Puatinate  nndier  Gownl  Lafebm,  who  entrmted  him  with 
the  poit  of  duef  of  theitaff  intheTangnaid  of  hii  amy.  In 
1794  Sonlt  ma  created  colonel,  and  waa  one  of  the  moat  distin- 
southed  offieen  piesent  at  the  gnat  battle  of  Flenma,  Jons  28. 
He  diapUyed  great  skill  by  his  dispoaitions  in  this  action,  and 
in  the  -very  crisis  of  it^  when  Oeneial  Maroean,  deaeited  br  his 
troops,  had  resigned  himself  to  despur,  Stmlt  arrestea  the 
panic,  and  mtcnred  the  battle.   For  this  feat  of  anns  he  was 

gromoted  to  a  brigade,  October  11,  17H  in  the  diviuon  of 
lenenl  Harty,  and  assisted  at  the  blockade  of  Luxembnrg. 
At  the  battle  of  Alteokirehen,  in  1796,  he  comnuDdad  the 
attack  of  the  left  against  the  AnstriaDS,  who  were  entirelv 
defeated.  Shortly  after  this  victoiy,  being  detached  with 
000  horse  to  cover  the  left  of  the  army  at  Rerb<»n,  he  waa 
•nddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy's  caTaliy,  amonntii^,  it 
ia  aaid,  to  4000 ;  ha  i^olaed  seren  ehanaa  without  hia  nuiks 
heiiig  nroken ;  and  at  length  drew  <A  hia  tm^  without  the 
loaa  of  a  single  sddier.  TboM  brilliaat  letreat  covered  him 
■with  honour,  and  has  always  been  dted  among  the  moat 
memorable  actions  of  the  war.  His  eicellent  manoenTres  at 
the  battle  of  Fiiedbers,  in  1796,  contribnted  most  effectoally 
to  its  saeeess.  At  this  epoch,  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  Rerolation,  Sonlt  was  a  constant  freqoenter  of  the 
clnbs,  a  flatterer  of  the  men  then  in  power,  and  no  voice 
more  londly  denonneed  the  '  ancien  regime oondoet  which 
was  not  forgotten  in  after  days. 

In  1799  he  joined  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  nnder 
Jonrdan,  and  at  the  head  of  the  vangiiard  of  the  left  wing 
was  present  and  acted  with  diatingnisbed  brarety  and  ability 
at  the  battle  of  Stockacb,  March  Sfi.  Thoogb  the  battle  waa 
eveutoally  won,  after  a  fierce  stmggle,  the  Arohdmke 
Charles  Kod  the  Anstrians,  such  was  Uie  t^iniM  eDtwrtained 
of  Soult'a  sUlfdl  Goadnct,  that  the  Direetoiy  pmmMad  him 
to  a  diviaion  on  April  81st,  iriiilst  Jonrdan,  the  OMnmaadsr^ 
in-chief,  lost  credit  and  command  by  the  same  action.  Soon 
after,  he  foand  himaelf  ander  the  orders  of  Masiena,  who, 
besides  his  own  army  in  the  Alps,  had  lately  sncceeded  to 
tiie  command  of  that  on  the  Rhine,  after  Jonrdan^  disgrace. 
Under  that  able  general  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  ^rich, 
Jnne  4,  1799,  when  the  Anstrians  we^  defeated,  and  Fnnoe 
preserved  bom  invasion.  In  1800,  when  Massena  shnt  him- 
self op  in  the  walls  of  Oenoa,  General  Sonlt  was  one  of  the 
most  wtive  of  its  defenders  daring  the  si^,  distinKnishing 
himself  highly  in  the  nnmerons  surmishes  whidi  took  place 
beneath  its  walls.  He  was  voonded  and  tak»  prisoner  in 
one  of  these  sorties,  but  recovered  hii  Ubeity  aflw  Napo- 
lem's  vict<ny  of  Mareuo. 

After  the  batUe  of  Itarango^  Jane  14,  1800,  the  militaiy 
command  of  I^edmnit  was  ccmfurred  upon  General  Sonlt ; 
.  who  waa  next  despatched  with  a  coipa  of  lfi,000  men  to 
occupy  the  peninsula  of  Otrantoj  but  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  was  snperseded  in  tlda  government  by  Qenezal 
S^nt-Cyr.  Sonlt  returned  to  Fnnee  during  the  sospension 
of  hostilities,  and  though,  for  some  unexplained  canae,  he 
was  not  personally  a  &Tonrite  with  Bonaparte,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Massena  he  bectuDie  one  of  the  four  colonels 
of  the  Consnlar  Ooard.  The  rupture  between  Bogland  and 
Fiance  soon  followed,  and  it  was  General  Sonlt  who  organ- 
ised the  vast  armament  collected  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
known  as  the  Array  of  England.  Meanwhile,  the  Freodi 
Empire  had  been  formed,  uid  ao  assiduous  tud  been  the 
court  paid  by  Sonlt  to  we  First  CmuuI  during  the  short 
period  oi  tnmntion,  that  although  he  had  sorved  neiUier  in 
ue  flrat  campaigns  in  Itafy,  1796-97,  nor  in  that  of  Egypt, 
1798-99,  nor  even  yet  fought  under  Napoleon,  nor  c<an- 
manded  an  army  in  the  field,  his  name  was  included  in  tbe 
list  of  French  marshals  created  at  the  coronation. 
In  the  campaign  of  1800  Marshal  Sonlt  obtained  still 

Cer  distinction ;  hia  services  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
mber  8,  being  so  efficient,  that  Napoleon  thanked  him 
on  the  battle-ground,  before  his  whole  staff,  calling  him  one 
of  the  first  of  living  strategists.  Thenceforward,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  ne  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  generals 
of  France,  to  whom  the  greatest  nndertakinss  might  be  com- 
mitted when  Napoleon  himself  waa  dsewheie.  With  the 
aame  success,  he  took  part  in  the  campaipis  of  1806  and 
1B07.  After  the  batde  of  Jepa,  .October  14,  1606,  he  de- 
feated Mamhal  Kalkrenth.  captured  Magdebai;^  and  put  to 
fii^t  |he  ^sdan  Oenenu  BlUcher,  and  uie  RosstRtt  General 
liOtoeq.  Agun  he  sjmalised  himaelf  at  the  battle  of  Eylan, 
Fcbiuiy  8j  1807,  and  captand  Exiiiigriwig  the  nma  year. 


He  had  BOW  been  fifteen  years  in  constaBi  seniea  in  the  fieU, 
and  had  ibiight  under  the  ablest  and  most  eii^erietteed  com- 
maadetSy  wuh  all  of  whom  he-  had  enjoyed  the  same  c<m- 
fidenoe.  He  had  now  Adly  acquired  um  confidence  of 
Napoleon  himself  who  for  the  rest  of  his  career  tmated 
Somt  as  his  Uenteaant,  by  htmonring  him  with  the  fV?f 
command  he  had  to  bestow  after  the  one  he  filled  in  his  own 
peison. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor  had  tamed 
towards  Spain,  Marshal  Sonlt  was  appmnted  to  command  the 
Snd  corps,  with  which  he  was  deqiMched,  in  November  1808^ 
to  attack  Belveder's  corps  of  S0,000  men,  at  Buigoa.  In  this 
battle,  fought  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  Spanish  army 
was  defeated,  although  one  of  Soult's  divisions  al<me  (Mai- 
son's)  was  engaged.  Madrid  having  euzrendered  to  the 
French,  after  it*  fall  Napoleon  marched  against  the  Britiiih 
way  under  Sir  John  Moore,  then  on  ita  way  from  PortogaL 
Uanhal  Sonlt  was  at  fint  direeted  npon  Sahagnn ;  but  Six 
John  Moore,  seeing  the  risk  to  iduch  ha  was  exposed  <d 
being  intercepted  and  hemmed  in,  lost  no  tinw  in  eonnaeno- 
ing  his  retreat  upon  Coruma.  Napoleon  was  avona  to 
dilatory  war,  ana  was  moreover  unwilling  to  fatigue  the 
troops  under  his  command  unnecessarily ;  he  therefore  recalled 
the  loarriial,  with  injunotions  to  pursue  Sir  John,  and 
"drira  the  English  into  the  aea."  At  the  same  time  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  commanded  to  support  the  operation  with  the 
6th  corpe.  Some  French  genenu,  and  other  miUtary  histo* 
riana,  with  the  anxiety  so  common  with  them  to  explain 
away  any  £ulare  of  the  French  anna,  have,  on  this  occasion 
severely  cMisured  Marshal  Sonlt  for  inactivity  and  negligence, 
"  in  halting  at  every  defile  to  coUect  the  sick  and  loiterers, 
by  which  the  almost  total  destruction  of  th4  British  army," 
aecenlii^  to  them,  was  pravoitad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marshal  always  oqiTessed  his  astMushincnt  at  the  akSUal 
retxeat  of  his  enanues.  At  length,  on  the  Ifth  of  Jannary, 
1800,  the  British  arm^,  having  approached  Conmaa,  the 
place  intended  for  thur  onbareation,  made  a  atand,  and  a 
bloody  engagHOMit  ensned.  In  this  action  Sir  John  Moon 
was  mortdlr  wounded,  hat  the  Frendi  met  with  a  dacisivo 
lepnlae.  [Mooan,  Sia  Johii.1  The  British  troops  effected  their 
pasBsge  to  their  uupe.tumolested  by  the  French,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  SOth  tnat  the  Spanish  governor  capitulated. 

Soon  after,  Marshal  Sonlt  entered  the  Fortogoese  tamtocy 
with  the  Snd  and  the  8th  corps  i  and  having  defeated  the 
Portuguese  troops  nnder  Romaiia,  he  appearedl>efore  Oporto, 
which  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  S9th  of  Matdk,  1800. 
Instead  of  marching  at  onoe  upon  Lisbon,  the  marshsl 
lingared  at  Oporto,  vniera  he  ia  said  to  have  ooneaived  the 
1^  frf  making  himaelf  king  of  Ptvtagal,  and  to  have  post- 
pcnied  the  intemts  of  hia  imperial  muter,  whilst  inda]gii|g 
this  intrigue. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  had  landed,  collected  his  forces, 
and  made  his  preparations ;  on  the  8th  of  May  he  reached 
Coimbra  with  the  English  army,  whilst  Berasfixd  at  the 
head  of  the  Portngnese  troops  was  advancing  towarda  Chavta 
and  Amarante  to  turn  the  French  army.  After  passing  the 
Donro  with  his  usoal  boldoees  and  promptitude,  Welliogtoa 
fell  upon  the  marshal,  drove  him  from  his  position,  and 
captnred  hia  sick,  hia  bsfflsge,  and  almost  ul  his  gnnsi 
Sonlt  then  xetreated  npon  wivna,  with  a  loaa  upon  his  route 
of  2000  men ;  whracs^  aft«  leaving  Ney,  wiui  his  sin 
cwps,  to  defend  that  province,  he  cflntinned  his  retreat  to 
Zamwa.  The  retreat  waa  oendneted  in  a  manner  oieditaUe 
to  Ui  milhaiy  talent,  but  he  sufftred  his  troops  to  commit 
atraeities  on  the  h^plsn  peasanliy  whish  nm  kA  an 
ineffiweoUe  stain  on  his  inemoiy. 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  July  S8, 1809,  Sonlt  waa 
appointed  to  replace  Marshal  Jonrdan  as  Major-general  oi 
the  army  in  Spain,  the  chief  command  being  nominally  left 
in  the  bands  of  King  Joseph,  a  man  without  any  capacity  fw 
war,  bot  faithful  and  devoted  to  bis  brother's  plans.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  1809,  he  won  the  battle  of  Ocana,  and 
soon  after  resolved  upon  an  expedition  iuto  Andaluais,  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  Spain.  Accordingly,  in  Januaiy 
1810,  he  coUectad  a  strong  army,  consisting  of  four  einpa, 
and  taking  bis  way  through  Andujar  and  Senile,  appeared 
before  Cadix  <at  the  6th  of  Febnuury ;  but  was  disappcnnted 
of  taking  the  place.  Soon  after  m»  check,  King  Joseph 
returned  to  Madrid,  leaving  the  marshal  in  command  of  tht 
Army  ef  the  South,  eonnsting  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  6tk  coros. 
The  yoax  1810  waa  almoat  entirely  occupied  by  the  man&t 
in  ostiMishiBg  bis  position  in  Andalusia ;  but  the  wide  can- 
taumnti  over  wbuh  hii  tnwps.were  '       '  ' 
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m^OMd  than  to  low  in  ptt^  ikimiahet  witb  tin  enemy, 
who,  rappoctsd  hy  the  Mnmg  fertnu  of  BidajoK  to  Ml 
htek  upon,  bad  a  pmt  advut^e  over  liim.  In  the  begin- 
tdog  of  1611,  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  urgwat  necesrity  .of 
rapoorting  Muiena  in  Portogal,  ordered  Sonlt  to  beiiege 
fi^joc  'Tbt  marah&l  obeyed ;  but  althoiufa  he  csptured 
the  (iWe  en  the  11th  of  Mardi,  1811,  the  Pnnce  of  Enling, 
unable  to  penetrate  the  strong  lines  of  Torrei  Vediu,  had 
fonnd  tt  neceiuty  to  abandon  Portogal. 

The  dqwtare  of  Uaseena  havinff  r^Ved  the  Eittliah 
anny  from  on«  of  Iheit  moet  fbnnidi^le  opponents,  lx>rd 
W^ibigtoB  datenttined  to  neuitvre  Badajm,  for  which  par- 
poae  he  daapatdied  Bamfoid  to  inmat  it.  The  liege  waa 
opened  m  th*  7tlt  of  May,  1811 ;  Soolt  oaue  to  ita  relief, 
and  on  the  16tli  bad  to  fight  the  battle  ^  Alboara,  ui  utich 
— tboagh  by  means  of  bis  great  anjperiority  in  nambera  he 
inflicted  gnat  loaa  apw  Bereaford^anny— «»  waa  thoronfibly 
defeated.  The  ful  of  Badajoz  now  appeared  ineritable. 
when  Napoleon,  apprised  of  Sonlt'a  recent  defeat,  ordered 
Marahd  Marm*riit,  who  had  aaperaeded  Maaaena  in  the  com- 
Buuid  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  push  forward  to  hia  sap- 
port  Thik  movement  nndered  it  necessary  for  Welliii^tMi 
to  nuse  the  aiege  on  the  IStb  of  Jnse.  However,  in  the 
following  spring,  enconnged  by  the  capture  of  Cindad 
Bodrigo,  Wellinffttm  laid  siege  a  aeeond  time  to  the  fort  of 
Badajoc,  and— tnoogh  not  mUnrnt  tettible  lose — the  place 
waa  eaniad  on  ^  6th  of  Amil,  181B.  Soult  waa  in  conse- 
^BMee  eotnpdied  to  tetraat  from  fievUle,  his  raar-gnatd  being 
Mvarely  eat  up  at  Villa>Garah 

The  snbseqawt  defeat  ef  Mannout  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca (Jnly  a,  1813),  and  the  aarrender  of  Madrid  to  the 
Briti^  general,  compelled  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  wi^draw 
behind  the  Tagna  with  his  army,  and  Maiwal  Soalt  received 
wdwa  to  join  bin.  Accordingly,  to  hia  deep  regret,  be 
marehad  ont  of  Andalusia,  and  on  Uie  lOtfa  of  November  took 
the  cnmmand  oi  the  three  cunbined  Frenoh  armies  stationed 
on  the  T<Hinee.  This  jnnction  of  forcee  was  too  powerful  to 
be  attacked ;  Lord  Wellington  therefbre  fell  back  apou 
Cindad  Rodri^,  with  a  heavy  leas  of  troeM  on  hia  roato,  and 
vent  into  winter  onartera.  Aft»  hia  departure  bnm  Uit 
rich  province  of  Andalnkia,  which  he  had  oecapied  for  nearly 
three  yean,  the  atnmgeat  chalet  wwe  tani^t  against 
BCardial  fiwdt  for  the  emal  otortims  levied  <»  the  people 
hf  hittaelf  and  hia  agettts,  aad  hi*  ahameleaa  and  unbridled 
robbery  (rfpictnTMahd  axudn  of  value.  The  np«>tB  of  mili- 
tUT  nHin  odF  eveiy  tamy  engaged  in  titw  PMunsiuar  war  have 
ftilly  oerroborated  the  chai:gea ;  while  the  enommu  wealth 
which  he  oatentatiottsly  displayed  after  the  peace  aeemed 
to  indicate  that  he  did  not  fed  the  dlagtace  hia  atrodona 
conduct  bad  drawn  down  upon  hia  name.  For  a  few  raontha 
daring  the  year  1813  Soolt  was  employed  in  the  Oennan 
campaign,  having  been  ssmm«ud  by  Iifapdeui  to  take  the 
eommaad  of  hia  gaaxd,  after  the  death  «  Uanhal  BeniiiM 
«t  WjBisaenfela. 

But  the  diaastron  defeat  of  Manbal  Joardaa  at  VitiMia, 
on  the  aist  ef  June,  1813,  having  threatened,  not  only  the 
kai  of  ^ai^  after  an  occupation  of  five  yean,  but  the  aecn- 
kity  of  ue  Frendi  aoiL  NapdeM  waa  o&ce  more  compelled 
to  emidoy  SonU  ia  the  Bminrala,  though  it  wai  lot  without 
MOM  aense  ot  shame  that  he  sent  hfan  then.  Aoeordingly, 
in  July,  Soolt  returned  to  Spain  aa  emunander-fnK^d  <tf 
the  French  armies.  Then  followed  the  most  ardaou  period 
in  hia  career ;  and  althon^-Hnrematehed  by  the  genias  |of 
Wellingtrai — nearly  ev«y  enterprise  vraa  a  failure,  and  every 
battle  a  defeat,  we  cannot  refnae  to  3onIt  the  credit  due  to 
xesolute  perseverance  and  dauntless  bravery.  The  fell  <rf 
Punpeluna,  the  battles  of  San  Maioial  and  Sorannn,  soc- 
ceeded,  in  all  of  whidi  the  marsbal  was  worsted }  thm  he 
took  ap  a  atrong  poeitiim  on  the  banka  of  the  Bidasao^  but 
was  driven  from  it  by  the  leader  before  whom  so  many  mar- 
ahala  had  saccumbed.  The  losses  of  Napoleon  in  Cham- 
pagne reqtured  some  relief,  and  thousands  of  Sonit's  veterans 
ware  dnotod  off  j  his  CUhnan  troops  deserted  him.  Still, 
vhemvr  the  gronnd  enabled  him  to  dd^d  bimedf  tiie 
■■tdial  formed  a  new  poeition.  tliat,  he  fortified  himself 
ta  the  Nivelle ;  driven  from  that  river,  he  took  np  a  new 
position  on  the  Nive^  whence  his  impetuona  enemy  di»> 
lodged  him ;  bnt,  without  being  depressed,  he  o^red  Uie 
English  battle  at  8L  Pierre,  and  was  again  defeated.  Wd- 
liogtMi  had  at  last  entered  the  French  territory  in  the  south, 
whilst  in  the  nmrth  Napoleon  was  falling  back  before  the 
aUied  aimies.  But  evm  then  he  did  not  despair.  A  tmee 
of  a  few  Tseki  was  faned  apon  the  i^posiag  amiseaflv 


Noveadwr, vribea both loag^t winter qaaiten.  Bateadjii 
February  1814  the  war  was  renewed.  The  battle  «b  tW 
Adonr,  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  battle  of  Taibe%  lueceeiej 
each  other,  and  wen  lost  by  the  tnaidial.  To  complete  In 
embarraaameait,  he  had  been  informed  d  the  nuteDdaif 
Bordeaux  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  aubaeqaent  capitnlatiai 
of  Paris,  Yet,  even  when  the  three  allied  anmes  wm  ii 
pocseesion  of  the  capital,  whm  Lyon  had  submitted,  «Im 
so  many  marshals  and  generals  were  deserting  Nkpoleai  il 
Fontainebleaa,  he  fell  rack  upon  Toulouse,  aud  fonaed  tlut 
admirable  poaltion  which  te>t  even  the  impetnoai  valeu  4 
British  troope  could  force  withont  a  canaga  iDftaifidB 
almost  to  balance  thdr  own  vietoiy.  The  lorn  dihi  fnA 
waa  howevttr  more  than  caanmaBaaiato,  and  their  i^ia 
eompletot  This  vras  Sonlt's  last  and  tiie  greatest  of  baH 
ties ;  it  was  fooght  with  omsnnunate  akUl,  Ajnil  W,  181^ 
devm  days  after  the  foU  of  Fteis :  SenltencoatodTadMi 
on  the  11th. 

On  the  escwe  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Sevlt,  vha  hi 
attached  himsdf  to  the  reatm-ed  king,  and  who  was  tha  a 
office  aa  minister  of  war,  published  an  order  d  tke  ^ 
March  8,  ISlfi,  cdling  on  the  army  "  to  rally  rotutd  tkoi 
Intimate  and  weU-bdoved  aovereign,  and  rentt  the  idT» 
tnrer,  who  wanted  to  sdze  agun  that  usurped  power  of  vlud 
be  had  made  so  peniidoas  a  uae."  But  on  the  Sfilb  of  Uaid 
he  saw  the  emp«-or  at  the  Tuiloies,  was  easUy  reeonciledl* 
him,  and  accepted  the  post  of  quarterABSter-genersl  to  h 
army  preparing  to  open  the  campaign.  In  thisqotlitrki 
waa  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterioe,  on  the  18th  o(  Jw 
1816.  Soult  was  banished  from  E^ce  m  Jvly;  hAk 
1819  he  was  once  more  permitted  to  return,  and  lui  lala 
was  restored  to  him.  Charles  X.  diowed  him  grat  Ume 
thronghoat  his  reign :  he  created  him  a  peo'  tm  the  dtb 
November  1687.  During  the  reign  of  Louia-Philipfie  he  ia 
made  Minister  of  War,  Ambassador  ExbaMdinaiy  bt  Qeea 
Victorians  court  at  her  cnnmation,  and  on  two  occaika 
Frendenl  of  the  Coondl,  or  prime  minister.  Whilst  £1£^ 
this  office  for  the  second  time,  in  September  1847,  Im  wdi 
to  the  king  requesting  leave  to  resign.  His  reqsat  «• 
granted  ;  bnt  in  order  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  theal- 
vices  of  the  marshal,  Louis-Philip  re-astablidied  is  kt 
fevonr  the  andent  but  disused  dignity  of  Marshd-Qtwld 
France,  which  had  not  been  borne  by  any  sul^eet  waa  tkt 
(toath  of  Manbal  Tanane.  From  that  time  the  noU 
went  to  live  in  retimnent,  to  which  he  confhiedlami 
more  dosdy  still  after  the  rsvdution  of  Fblffnaiy  I84S.  Hi 
Hedth  and  strangth  had  long  bent  ssverdy  sbakenj  At 
marthd  grew  worse  during  the  year  1851,  and  bnathedilii 
last  at.the  castle  of  Soult-Berg,  on  Uie  S6th  d  NoTMibaa 
that  year.  After  bis  death  bis  splendid  gallery  d  Spsi 
pictures  collected  hy  him  during  his  Spouub  campsigBics 
sold  by  auction,  and  realised  a  very  larffl  sum :  aewaii 
the  best  of  these  pietarea  are  now  in  the  unperidGallHiB 
d  France.  The  '  M^oires  dn  Har^chal  0«teral  Soalt,  he 
de  Dalmatie,  public  par  sen  fil&  Idre  partie.  Hirtoinji 
Gnerras  de  la  Relation,*  appeared  in  three  vdi.  8l%iritt 
an  Atlas,  Paris,  1864 

SOUR^P.  [Aiioifaoas.] 

SOUTH  AUSTKALU.  Under  this  hatd,  in  StA 
ment  1,  an  aeoount  d  the  ^eographicd  foatatesd  tkaesHr 
was  given.  It  has  risen  smee  into  greater  importance,  m 
is  b^er  known.  We  thaseAne  add  the  ikdlowingisiti* 

Ian.- — 

The  dimato  d  South  Aastralia  is  one  ef  the  finsBtiaA' 
world,  resembling  that  of  the  south  of  Italy.  The  •M' 
phere  is  genmlly  clear  and  elastic,  and  Uie  drr  tsmul^ 
hi  the  Variety  uid  brilliancy  of  its  celoara.  Tbers  ut  a 
prevalent  diseases.  On  entering  the  country  hb«  ■> 
attacked  with  dysentery,  which  with  a  little  care  mj* 
avoided.  Adelaide  has  beoi  occasionally  vidted  with  w 
enca.;  and  at  particular  seasons  there  are  some  cm>* 
ophthalmia,  whidi  is  rather  a  swelling  of  the  ejreliil^ 
by  a  email  insect.  The  seasons  an  divided  intodna' 
wet.  Thediyesesonbwinsatthemd  of  Aagnstsna* 

tinnes  to  the  eaid  ef  Btan^  In  Decsiaba  and  Jaai^i 
coneepMiding  in  temtierature  to  our  June  and  Jdr,  dw  ^ 
is  very' great)  and  the  ground  so  arid  that  the  Mtt In* 
raises  clouds  d  dust.  Oecauonally  in  summer  &  hot  t» 
from  the  north  blows  over  the  pldna,  end  compels  dl  toad 
shelter  from  ihe  dose  and  dnsty  atmoqriwte ;  bat  it  sdss 
lasts  many  hours  befom  it  is  sscceeded  by  a  eooluK^^ 
from  the  south-west.  The  thermometer  langes  si lip* 
116'  Fahr.  Its  bigbsst  range  ili'tSffiK  vu  lOfirj  itoM 
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M'l  tlw«Nnf»  VM  eT.  The  temperatnra  is  rabjaei  to 
niddeD  and  very  extraordinaiy  ehangei ;  bat  these  do  not  ip 
genend  affect  the  health  iDiuriouflly,  neither  do  they  ocoar 
aion  much  inconTenience.  Daring  the  wet  aeaaon,  fropi  the 
ttnd  of  Marvh  to  Angoatj  it  rains  ^qnentlr  and  Mmetimea 
yeiy  heaviiy.  Daring  thia  period  the  earth  ia  covered  with 
tile  riflhaat  verdore,  and  the  weather  ia  ao  genial  that  the 
KppnHwh  ojianmerisaoaceelypeiceptibla.  InaanuMrtha 
gcwa  ia  apeedily  miched,  and  freqaently  becomes  ao  dry  u 
to  Inreak  when  mmplea  oa ;  bat  the  groood  is  ai  rapidly 
cdoihwl  with  Aeeh  paatoie  by  the  ahawera  whii^  fall  at  no 
mat  intor^.  The  long  dioaghta,  with  which  New  Sooth 
Wales  is  periodically  visited,  are  not  known  in  the  settled 
parte  of  Soath  Aostralia.  Daring  the  rainy  seastm  the  wind 
tlova  froin  the  veat  or  aopth-west,  and  ireqaently  in  hard 
^es.   In  the  dry  season  northern  and  north-eastern  winds 

$i«Tul.  No  f^l  of  snow  has  been  experienced,  and  in  the 
[onnt  Barker  district,  the  coldest  part  of  the  odonv,  the  Iroat 
IwB  only  in  rare  instances  been  of  sacb  force  as  to  nnrm  a  thin 
OTnat  of  ice.  The  lowest  temperatoFe  for  the  year  is  about  37°. 

Daring  tlte  rainy  or  cold  seaaon  a  great  nnmber  of  whal^a 
Tiait  the  ooaata  of  the  colony,  and  are  chased  by  ^tiah, 
Amerioan,  and  Frepch  vesaels.  The  blaok  whale  is  moat 
Sraqnent,  bnt  the  sperm-whale  also  oocqts.  The  natiTe  ani- 
mala  are--ihe  kangaroo,  the  wallobi,  a  smaller  species  of  the 
■una  genua,  the  wombat,  the  opMsuqi)  and  the  dingo,  or 
Avstiuian  dog.  Porcopinee,  althoagh  unknown  en  the 
mainlandi  ar9  foond  in  considerabie  namfaera  on  Kangaroo 
laland.  mox  several  years  locusts  have  appeared  in  great 
mmbera,  and  caosed  much  damage  to  gardena  and  yoopg 
oropa  in  the  district  around  Adelaiuo.  Sirda  are  namarooa, 
«Da  distinguished  hy  their  beauty.  The  emu,  several  kinds 
of  parrakeets  and  cockatoos,  partridgei^  and  qnails  an  coRlr 
mon.  The  most  common  sea-fowl  are— pelicans,  black- 
Bwana,  wild-dacks,  divers ,  waders,  eormorants,  aqd  Cape 
piseona.  Several  kinds  of  fish  an  taken  in  the  sea,  as 
salmon,  snappers,  porpoises,  and  large  and  unall  aharka- 
There  are  several  kinds  of  anakea  and  lizards :  amoi^  the 
latter  the  ignana,  which  is  eaten  j  among  shell-fish,  oysteis 
andpariwinklea  an  plentifol. 

The  eclomsts  have  imported  hwaea  from  Taamania  and 
Kew  South  Wales,  and  ponies  from  the  iaiand  of  Timor  in 
the  >Indiui  Archipelagos  cattle  and  sl^et^  from  the  Gape, 
Tasmania,  New  Soutii  Wales,  and  Victoria ;  Itoga  fimn  New 
Zaaland*  Fowls  are  common,  both  the  common  spedea  and 
the  larger  one  fpora  the  coontries  of  the  Malays.  The  kan- 
garoo-dog is  a  vaJuable  cross-hreed  of  the  bull-dog  and  gny- 
Boand,  and  ia  used  for  chasing  the  emus  and  kanrarooa. 

The  woods  of  South  Aaabalia  contra  many  large  trees, 
of  whicti  the  stringy  bark,  the  blue,  white  and  peppermint 
gam-trees,  different  species  of  the  Eucalyptna,  are  toe  most 
useful,  Uieir  timber  serving  for  building  and  fencing,  for  the 
construction  of  carta  and  plongha,  and  the  manofactora  of 
i^^rienltaral  implenenta ;  hot  timber  fat  finer  poipowa  is 
imported  from  New  South.  Walea  and  New  Zealand.  All 
l^it  of  grain  are  aneeeBafally  onltivated :  maize  grows  well, 
and  also  potatoaa.  Mehm^  water-melons,  pumpkina,  and 
cucumheia  attain  an  uncommon  rise,  as  do  also  cauliflowera. 
Onions  are  cultivated  „to  a  gnat  extent  in  Kangaroo  Island. 
No  edible  fruit  is  indigenona,  exoept  some  berries,  which  an 
eaten  by  the  natives.  Fruit-trees  have  been  extenaively 
introda<»d.  At  Adelaide  a  prize  was  awarded  in  1B61  for  a 
collection  of  sixty  varieties  of  apples  grown  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city.  The  peaoh  grows  luxnriantiy.  Oranges  and 
Iem(H|s,  olives  and  mulberries,  are  cultivated  to  aoine  extant. 
Every  approTed  variety  of  grape  is  grown. 

South  Australia  is  rich  in  nunerau.  Iron-ore  ia  foond  in 
many  places,  especiaUy  in  the  deserts.  Copper-ore  is  vary 
widely  distributed  in  great  abnnda&c^  and  of  the  richest 
quality.  Lead  also  i  exists  ,in  considcnd)le  quantify,  and 
aome  gold  has  [been  found.  Salt  opcurs  in  many  places. 
Twelve  copper-mines  ware  in  operation  in  1861.  These  an 
-r4ha  Borr^Bunra  mine,  90  miles  N.  by  B.  from  Adelaide ; 
the  Eapunda  and  North  Kapunda  mines,  50  miles  N  .E. ; 
Karkolto  mines,  7S  milea  N.  by  W. ;  Worthing  mine,  14 
miles  &.S.W, ;  Perseverance  mine,  13  miles  N.E.  by  E., 
where  parties  wen  engaged  digging  for  gold  on  licences  | 
Tungkillo,  or  Reedy  Creek  mine,  35  miles  E.N.E.  j  the 
(Jonsolid^d  mines  in  Barosaa  and  Lynedoch  Valley,  38 
miles  E.  by  N. ;  [the  Kanmantoo,  Bremei'f  Wheal  Alary, 
Wheal  Mana,  and  Wheal  Friendship  mines,  j|ll  in  a  group 
about  26  miles  E.S.E.  from  Adelaide.  The  on  of  the  Borra- 
Burra  mine  ia  pecnliarly  rich.   It  contains  75  per  cent,  of 


laetal,  in  the  fem  of  a  pure  dxide  nqniring  no  flu  to  andi 
it,  the  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  kig/i  aafficing  to  ran  tiw  metal. 
The  lode  ia  17  feet  wide,  of  great  extent,  uid  ia  quarried 
like  atone,  m  massea,  Thf  mine  yiekis  annnidly  about 
80,000  tons  of  copper  on,  valued  at  SOJ.  per  ton.  The  tead- 
mines  an  Olan  Osmond  and  Wheal  Watkiaa  mines,  abont 
six  miles  sonth  from  Adelaide,  vid  the  Wheal  Gavler  and 
YattafoUnga  akinas,  the  fiiat  (wo  yielding  75  per  oenk  of 
nwtaL 

The  natireattf  anttliAwtaaia,likathQM  of  NawSontb 
Wale*,  belong  to  that  race  which  la  called  N«^  Anitniian. 
They  have  not  yet  attained  an  equal  degree  of  civiliaatic^ 
with  the  natiTO  population  of  the  eastern  eoast,  bnt  measuni 
have  been  adopted  for  their  improvement  with  some  d^rae 
of  aucoesa.  Than  an  aohoola  at  Adelaide  and  Fort  linodn 
for  the  education  of  the  childnn.  Connected  with  the  lattar 
is  a  training  institution  under  the  tnperintendenee  of  Anh- 
deaoon  Hale,  in  which  the  yoqths,  after  leaving  school,  an 
kept  separata  from  the  trib^  and  matmcted  in  the  C^matian 
nligion  and  in  some  indoatrul  ponnit  A  nnmh^^r  <^  yonths 
we  employed  atoekholdeT^  stations  along  Uie  Mnrr^. 
Though  it  appeals  certain  that  all  the  nativea  of  the  aonthem 
and  eastern  ooaat  of  Auatzalii^  Iwguagn*  n 

nNTkod  difNems  exiata  in  the  (Ualeeta  spakoa  In^fieMit 
paria.  Variona  diakots  vo  upd  within  ths^  temtoriea  of 
South  Anatraliai  onoiamoken  by  the  few  itolatad  lamilioa 
whii^  live  in  the  distriota  west  of  190'B.hing.i  aBotfawfaf 
the  tribea  inhahittng  the  vieinity  of  Adehude ;  and  the  tribal 
along  the  hauka  «  the  Mumy  below  the  junction  of  the 
Darbng,  have  bean  found  to  nee  four  different  dialects,  three 
of  whiah  were  unintelligible  to  natives  from  the  neignboo*- 
hood  ot  Lake  Victoria.  The  tribea  within  the  settled  puts 
of  the  oolony  ar^  genemlly  peaeaable  and  inoffenaivo. 

The  settled  parts  of  the  oniony  have  been  diatribotad  into 
the  oonntiea  of  Froate,  Bum,  Stanley,  Oawler,  Light,  Eyre, 
Adelaide,  Start,  Hindmanh>  Gixvy,  Bobe,  Roaiell,  all  lying 
to  the  eaatward  of  the  gul&  of  Spepoer  and  St.  Vincent}  aad 
the  county  of  Flindw  on  the  sonth-weat  ah«n  of  Spenear 
Onlf.  A  townahip  haa  boNt  laid  out  at  Psit  Wakefield,  at 
the  head  of  the  golf  #f  St,  Vinewt,  whsm  a  oonaidandile 
quantity  of  ot^pw  from  tlw  Bqrm-Bam  niwa  hai  ban 
shipped  for  Swansea.  Koada  Mtd  hridgaa  haw  bf«i  liberal^ 
pravidad  for  aa  aattlaments  have  been  fanned. 

The  popnktion  of  South  Australia  in  1864  was  87,387. 
The  government  of  the  oolony  ia  veated  in  a  lientenant- 
MiveraoT,  an  axeevtive  council,  and  a  legislative  oouneiL 
The  executive  eouneU  consists  of  the  governor,  the  colonial 
seontary,  the  advoeate-goneral,  and  uie  iurvi^i>^;eneral. 
The  legislative  conpoil,  which  was  instituted  ia  1651,  in 
terms  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  in  Augaa^ 
1850,  coossts  of  S4  members,  8  of  whom  an  nominatea  by 
the  crown,  and  16  an  elected  by  lOf.  houaeholders  and  the 
poasessOTs  of  freehold  property  of  the  valno  of  100^  atarling, 
m  tha  16  diatriota  into  which  tha  ociMy  ia  divided  for  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Aet.  The  main  aonroa  ot  isvenBa  ia  the 
customs,  the  gnater  part  of  whioh  ia  derived  f^  tha  date 
of  la,  per  gwon  on  winaa,  and  lOf .  par  gaUoi  on  apariti. 
Then  an  no  diffbrential  duties  between  British  and  Imign 
goods ;  but  an  *  ad  valorem '  daty  of  five  par  eent.,  or  an 
equivalent  rated  duty,  is  charged  on  all  imports  except  winaa 
and  spirits.  The  genwal  eelonial  nvimae  in  186S  waa 
102,326/:,  the  expenditun  waa  68^838/:;  for  1855  th» 
revenue  had  risen  to  504,B50J.,  and  the  oxpandituM  to 
810,337/^  no  less  than  I7d,376f.  having  been  e^nded 
dunng  the  yev  on  streets,  roads,  and  haniours.  The  land 
fund  nvenue  reaUied  333,745/;  for  171,610  aerea  of  land. 
The  total  exporta  in  1859,  exclusive  of  bollioa  and  om% 
amoanted  to  736,367/.;  the  imports  wan  538,978/1  In 
1854  the  imporU  amoanted  to  a,Q64,4UjL  bnt  daenaaed 
considerably  m  1856 ;  while  tfm  a^evta  haa  iBamasa4  ttom 
823,104/.  in  1854  to  mAW.  in  ISfiS,  aMlosivtf  of  gold, 
which  in  1864  unpvntM  to  Maiij  huf  n  milHoB,  Tha 
staples  of  the  exporta  an  wool  and  copper. 

For  the  promotiott  of  ednoation  in  Uie  eoluy,  an  iupaator 
of  aohoola  has  been  appointed.  Schoolmasten  obtun  an 
annual  grant  of  20/.  for  the  first  90  soholaia,  and  IL  far  each 
additional  scholar,  the  aid  however  ia  no  case  rising  above  401. 
per  annum.  The  number  of  day  w^ools  receiving  government 
aid  in  January,  1853,  was  €8,  with  about  3300  aobolars.  The 
amount  paid  to  teachera  duiug  the  year  was  about  3100/. 

In  1850  then  wen  about  150  placea  of  woiahip  in  the 
colony.   The  ministers  of  religioB  were  17  of  the  (Aorch  of 


England,  under  the  aopodni 
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laida ;  11  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CSmreh,  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  Biahop  of  Adelaide ;  S  of  the  Chnreh  of  Scotland ; 
a  of  the  Free  ChoTch  of  Scotland  (which  in  1867  had  in- 
creased to  7)  ;  1  of  the  Scotch  United  ^eslTteriani ; 
6  Wesleyan  Methodist  miniateiB,  beiidei  many  local 
sreachen ;  S  PrimitiTe  Metbodiit  mianonariei,  and  sereral 
LnsI  preachers  {  IS  Independent,  8  Baptist,  6  Gennaa 
liotheno,  1  Oanan  Indepeodeot,  3  Cairistian,  and  8  Bihle 
Chriatiu  ministm.  Hie  New  Chueh,  the  Qnakei^  ud 
Jews,  have  each  a  place  of  womhip  in  Adelaide. 

Adelaide,  now  an  episcopal  dty,  and  the  seat  of  OoTem- 
mrat  and  tbe  capital  of  the  colony,  is  ritnated  chieflv  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  riTer  TocTens,  in  34'  Aff  8.  Ut^  188°  SC  E. 
leag.  That  part  of  the  city  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
Hha  riTsr  is  <xlltd  Sooth  Adelaide,  is  the  seat  of  Oovemment 
and  of  the  commerce  of  the  town ;  North  Adelaide,  on  the 
xidit  bank,  is  mneh  smaller,  bat  more  pleasantly  sitoated. 
The  two  diTisiona  are  connected  by  foar  neat  wooden 
(oidses;  and  a  public  demesne,  averaging  half  a  mile  in 
width,  innoands  the  whole  city.  This,  known  as  the  Park- 
land!, it  to  be  coDTerted  into  a  series  of  pablic  gardens. 
Adelaide  was  fonnded  in  1836,  and  it  has  nude  reirarinble 
prcgreas  in  the  SI  years  which  have  eli^aed  saie«  that  time. 
Nurth  Adalaida  studs  on  a  gentle  slope ;  in  1862  H  oon- 
taioed  one  pnUic  sqnan,  S7  itreeta,  and  ocenpied  an  ana  of 
360  aeraa ;  while  Soath  Adelaide  ocenpied  an  are*  of  780 
acres,  oontained  6  laige  public  aqnare^  and  80  principal 
•treeta,  which  intersect  each  other  at  nf^t  angliea.  The 
streets  are  wide,  bet  ill  paved  or  onpaTed,  and  are  only 
lighted  by  lamps  in  front  of  the  pablic-honses,  every  keeper 
of  which,  by  tbe  terms  of  his  licence,  is  boond  to  keep 
one  burning  from  suuet  to  sonrise.  The  nte  of  South 
Adelmde  is  fiat,  and  in  1868  was  without  drainage.  The 
public  improvements  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  nnder 
the  management  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who,  between 
Janasry,  1800,  and  September,  1861,  expended  npwards  of 
SO,WOL  in  forming  and  repairing  streets,  erecting  pablic 
Wldings,  and  otherwise  improriug  the  ei^.  Among  the 

Snblic  bnildion  m  ttie  Snpreme  Contt-Honss,  a  large  atone 
nildinfc  the  Resideut  Magistral^  Court,  Pdioe  Cmrt  and 
offices,  Uie  Bishop^  palace,  a  lonatic  asylnm,  an  hospital,  mili- 
tary barracks, pohce  barracks,  and  a  lai^  jail  erected  at  a  cost  of 
36,000/.  The  post-office  is  a  laige  and  handsome  bailding. 
An  Assay-office  was  established  at  Adelaide  in  1862  for  receiv- 
ing and  asaayiog  gold,  chiefly  from  the  Meant  Alexander 
diggings.  The  total  amonot  of  gold  deposited  in  it  from 
Febmary  18  to  September  10  was  208,843  onnces,  of  the 
value,  at  the  assay  price  of  31. 1  Is.  per  ounce,  of  opwards  of 
1,000,000^  Trinity  Church  is  the  temporary  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  of  Adelaide.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Francis  Xavier.  A  very  fine 
diapal  in  the  Gothic  style  has  been  erected  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  MethoiUsti^  at  a  cost  of  abont  6000^  B^dea  Uiese, 
the  places  cS  wonhip  in  Adelaide  are,  foar  for  the  Chnich  of 
England ;  one  each  for  the  Chnrdi  of  ScoUand,  the  Free 
Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Chordi ;  five  for  fiap- 
tists ;  three  each  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodbts,  Piinutive 
Methodists,  and  Indepeodents ;  two  for  Rcuoan  Catholics; 
two  for  Oennan  Evangelical  Latherani ;  and  one  eadi  for 
German  Evangelical  Independents,  Christi&as,  Bible  Chris- 
iiaas,  Qoakers,  Swedenboi^gians,  and  Jews.  No  burial- 
^oond  is  permitted  to  be  attached  to  any  church  or  chapel 
in  the  city,  bat  a  large  cemetery  is  provided  to  the  west  of 
it.  Among  the  edooitional  institutes  of  the  city  are,  the 
Chnreh  of  England  CoU^e  of  St.  Peter,  a  spacious  and  very 
Jiandsome  educe,  and  a  trainiog  institute  for  native  abon- 
gtnes.  There  are  three  hanks,  for  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of 
Anstnlana,  ahandsome  stone  bailding  was  erected  in  1861.  at 
an  expense  of  9081^1 :  the  amonnt  of  moncry  m  the  Adelaide 
Savings  Bank  in  1660  was  11,7791,  U  lid.  The  South 
Australian  Agricultural  and  Horticnltnral  Soeiet|r  holds  an 
aunual  show  of  fruits,  garden  and  field  produce,  and  colonial 
manufactures.  A  dumber  of  Commerce  was  established  in 
Joly,  1860.  T3»  Sooth  Australian  Library  and  Mechanics' 
Institnte  is  open  daily  from  noon  till  ten  o'clock,  p.ic.  There 
are  several  bailding  societies  and  various  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. The  catue-^narket  is  outside  the  city,  ^d  the 
cattle  sold  there  are  only  permitted  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
city  slaiuhter^house,  a  spacious  and  convenient  building  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Torrens,  half  a  mile  below  the  city. 

Port  Addaide,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Torrens,  and  on 
flie  ahore  of  the  Gnlf  of  St  Vincent,  about  eight  miles  from 
deWde  atj,  is  a  oapaetons  harbour,  well  situated  in  wspect 


to  the  prenOiu  winds ;  but  the  groat  expeue  and  ddiy  ii 
the  transport  of  merchandise  betvraen  the  titj  and  tbe  pott 
are  considerable  drawbacks  to  the  prosperi^  of  the  pbea 
The  nsaal  mode  of  conveying  goods  is  1^  bullocks  and  isim. 
In  1860  an  Act  was  paused  by  the  local  council  for  tlw  og*. 
struction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  to  Pmt  Addaids  CaA, 
which  has  been  completed.  A  steam-tog  is  ea^lt^ed  U 
aaust  Tessela  in  entenng  the  harhovr.  By  an  Act  psiied  ■ 
1846f  the  port  was  m^  free  to  the  raips  of  all  sitiai 
Port  Adelaide  contains  extenaiTe  and  snbttantisl  wmhoswa 
built  of  stone,  wharfs  alongside  which  ships  can  lie  to  Im 
and  unload,  a  cnstom-hoose,  a  patent  slip  on  urineh  vadi 
of  1000  tons  burden  can  be  raised,  a  wet  dock,  a  dutTdb,t 
Presbyterian  chapd,  a  theatre,  and  nnmeroos  sb<^ 

The  population  of  Adelaide,  Port  Adelaide,  and  Albat 
Town,  which  togethw  form  one  manicipali^,  was  14^77  i 
the  end  of  the  year  1860 ;  since  that  bme  it  hti  ns- 
siderably  increased.  A&ert  Toum  ia  a  small  itng^ 
village,  about  a  mile  from  the  pbrt  and  is  chiefly  occom 
bv  persons  connected  with  the  shipping.  Betwen  AfUt 
Town  and  Adelaide  are  sevnal  other  viBages,  the  priic^ 
:  of  which  it  Smdmar'^  where  there  is  a  steam-«oai4^ 
the  largest  brew^  in  tiie  colony,  and  many  good  ihap. 
"Within  annge  of  abont  6  milea  from  the  city  arsUvilhn 
which  may  m  ensidend  as  nhniha  of  A&lside :  mm  « 
them  contun  excellent  residoices.  In  Adelaide  eon^ 
there  are  aboat  40  more  villageSi  some  of  which  ire  ii^ 
bited  solely  h^  German  immigrants,  who  have  erected  Uot 
houses  in  their  own  country  mdiiMt.  The  dioeen  of  Adi- 
laide,  to  which  Bishop  Short  was  appointed  in  l&i7,extaii 
over  the  two  colonies  of  South  AusUalia  and  Western  i» 
tralia ;  the  chapter  comprises  a  dean^  two  arcbdeMoai,tffi 
canons,  and  twelve  detgymen. 

The  Burn-Burra  and  other  copper  mines  in  Soath  AbAi- 
lia,  and  the  export  trade  in  wool,  have  rendered  Addiidi 
and  its  port  very  flonriBbiog.  In  Aagast.  185S,  gold  n 
discovered  at  Ediunga,  S3  miles  S.E.,  and  sobsequ'^ttfa 
Field  river,  about  the  same  distance  S.  from  Addaide.  i 
considerable  nombo'  ^  diggers  woe  attneted  to  Ae  i^al 
a  large  amonnt  of  gold  has  been  obtauMd,  but  not  in  qnni 
at  all  equal  to  the  other  Australian  gold  fielda. 

SOUTH  MOLTON.  [DavoHsmRa.] 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  rAnxHisia.f 

SOUTHEY,  CAROUNE  ANNE,  (better  kam  ■ 
Ceiroline  BoiUea),  the  second  wife  of  Robert  Soathn.ie 
the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles  Bowles,  of  Bncklaod,  M 
Ljrmiugton,  Hampshire,  where  she  was  bom  December  ( 
1787,  and  where  she  spent  the  whole  of  her  days,  wiAAi 
exception  of  the  four  years  of  her  married  life.  Her  edf 
days  »»ent  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  a  retired  rilliit  i 
the  New  Forest,  aud  a  feeble  state  of  health,  indBM  i 
morbid  shrinking  from  society,  whidi  she  never  in  Istartt 
endeavoured  to  shake  off,  even  wh«i  her  jpoems  had  mi 
her  name  widely  known,  and  her  friendship  eagerirnik 
after.  Miss  Bowles  first  speared  befwe  the  psUicNn 
anthoreia in  1880,  wbenherpoem  ' Ellen Slti-Arthor'n 
poUiriied,  bnt  without  her  name^  Indeed  it  was  act  til 
many  years  later  that  anv  of  her  works  were  issoed  kt 
name,  though  their  authorship  was  no  secret  in  litow 
circles.  In  1888  she  published  *The  Widow's  Tak,  Mi 
other  Poems ; '  in  1886  '  Solitary  Houra  *  (prose  and  me]  ; 
and  in  1829,  in  two  volumes,  *  Chapters  on  ChnrdiTii^l 
which  had  already  appeared  in  'Blackwood'a  Htffot^ 
where  they  had  excited  much  interest.  In  June  1639,  a 
already  mentioned,  Miss  Bowles  was  married  at  BolAi 
Charcb,  in  the  New  Forest,  to  Robert  Southey.  Sat 
twenty  years  before,  and  whilst  they  were  quite  salmon  li  i 
each  other,  a  liteiaiy  correspondence  had  commenced  bet*M 
them,  and  it  was  continued  with  little  intemptiaa.  tv 
mntnal  respect  gradually  strengthening  into  wana  toot 
ship.  Their  marriage  was  a  muamdioly  one,  at  lesit  for  m 
lady.  Southey's  mental  bcnlties  were  already  hegiBoiith 
ful,  and  they  aoon  gave  way  alt^^ethw.  But  die  Dew  p^^ 
mitted  a  murmur  to  escape  her  at  htf  heavy  lot  Di>n>[ 
his  few  remaining  years  she  miusteredtoiuawithanvH^ 
ing  devotion,  and  her  devotedneai  desarred  a  aomewliatffi- 
ferent  notice  than  the  ongenerons  reference  made  to  it  it  )^ 
Cuthbert  Soathey's  life  of  his  father.  She  snrvived  herbj 
band  somewhat  over  ten  years,  bnt  her  health  had  estiR? 
broken  down  under  her  affliction,  and  her  last  yo'i**' 
years  of  constant  suffering.  She  found  at  first  o^V^"?* 
completing  a  poem  on  Robin  Hood,  commenced  bj  SodU^ 
which  she  published, Jft,^^^,  ^n^^l^i^m  eolWai 
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her  husband's  ktien,  which  have  since  b«en  edited  by  Mr, 
Warter.  The  poetry  of  Caroline  Bowles  is  of  a  kind  that 
will  always  give  pleasore  to  persons  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind>  bnt  ia  scarcely  fitted  for  continnons  popaLarity.  It  is 
tender^  gracefol,  and,  thoogh  somewhat  mehuicKoly,  pervaded 
by  a  fine  moral  tone ;  bat  it  is  diffuse,  and  wanting  in 
strength  of  thoaght  and  pasaion. 

SOtTVESTRii,  EMILE,  one  of  the  moat  able  writers  of 
the  modem  French  school,  was  bom  atMorlaix,  in  Brittany, 
on  the  16th  of  April  1806.  His  hUier  was  an  engineer 
officer  employed  in  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  of  his 
district.  Edacated  at  the  oouw;e  of  Pontivy  nntU  he  had 
reaehed  the  age  of  Hrcnteen,  fis  began  to  evince  a  dedded 
taste  for  litraatoie.  Bvt  his  father's  death  in  16S3  induced 
him  to  select  the  bar  as  his  pn^teBsioU.  He  therefore  stndied 
the  lawj  and  in  1^  was  femaUy  Teceived  as  an  advocate 
at  Rennes.  He  soon  however  grew  weary  of  waiting  for 
practice,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  a  stnmg  detenninatim 
of  settii^  np  as  an  author.  His  first  effortsin  this  wa^  were 
not  eneonragii^.  Having  written  a  drama,  the  'Si^e  of 
Missolonghi,*  it  remained  unnoticed  at  the  theatres  nntU  M. 
Alexandre  Dnval,  a  Breton  like  himself,  and  alreadjr  known 
as  a  snecsesfol  dramatist,  snpported  lum  with  his  interest. 
After  this  his  tragedy  was  read,  accepted  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  and  pat  into  the  prompter^  huds.  B^t  then  came 
the  '  censore '  with  its  pnming  knife,  and  sach  was  the 
mutilation  of  his  piece,  as  to  scare  the  very  managers  who 
had  befne  applauded  it.  Thus  disrapnnted  of  hia  hi^ee, 
be  ntumed  to  his  family;  and  being  left  without  resooroee, 
seeepted  a  situation  as  shopman  with  M.  Mellinet,  a  book- 
seller at  Nantes.  In  this  situation  he  was  living  when  t^ 
July  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  bU  of  Charles  X.,  gave  so 
muh  stiiaulus  to  the  young  genention. 

He  began  in  1830  to  write  for  the  provincial  pess,  and  in 
1832  was  appointed  manftpTig  editor  to  a  liberal  journal 
published  at  Brest.  Wldlst  livins  with  M,  Mellinet,  Emile 
Souveatre  was  frequently  noticed  by  the  customers  who  £re- 
qaented  the  library,  for  bis  unobtrusive  good  sense,  and  one 
of  these,  the  deputy  Luminals,  a  ^ntlemaa  devoted  to  the 
reform  of  national  edacation,  conceived  a  friendship  for  him. 
The  deputy  soon  perceived  that  Emile  Soaveatre  felt  an  un- 
nsaal  mtwest  in  the  same  object,  and  having  founded  a 
school  at  Nantes,  for  the  illustntion  of  his  new  plan,  he 
mtmsted  the  manasement  <tf  it  to  young  Sonvestie,  and 
another  ToathiiDl  imnmer,  M.  Papot,  under  whom  its  sno- 
eess  was  from  the  first  deoded.  In  1836  M.  Souveatre  was 
made  regent  de  rh^toiiqae  at  the  coU^  of  Malhonse,  in 
Alsace ;  he  did  not  howorer  eontimie  many  mcmtha  in  this 
situati<m. 

For  aereral  yens  ha  had  been  quietly  collecting  nAterials 
to  produce  a  woi^  on  Ins  own  province,  to  which  he  was 
extremely  attached.  This  he  did  m  1636,  under  the  title  of 
'Lea  Demiers  Bretons,'  a  book  which  at  once  established  his 
name.  It  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Brittany,  full  of 
vivid  yet  unexaggerated  painting,  and  affords  a  just  idea  of 
the  customs^  manners,  and  liteiatore  of  the  '  Wales  of 
France.*  His  '  Echelle  des  Femmes  *  appeared  at  the  same 
time,  and  was  likewise  successfiil.  Enconiagedt^thischann 
of  fortune^  Emile  Sowestze  retamed  to  Paru  to  fix  himself 
there.  He  was  then  thirty,  and  his  fotnie  lot  was  decided. 

F«r  the  next  twelve  yearsk  163&48,  he  took  a  prominrat 
part  in  the  'redaction  of  the  'R£vue  de  Paris,^  and  the 

*  R^vne  des  Deox  Mondes ; '  he  also  eontribated  many  notices 
and  fenilletons  to  the  <  Temps/  the  '  National,'  the  '  Si£cle,* 
and  the  'Journal  du  Commerce.*  His  style  iaver^  pleasing; 
his  matter  thoughtful  and  instnicUve.  His  articles,  tales, 
and  books  have  none  of  the  levity,  or  persifiage,  so  lament- 
ably common  in  too  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the  present 
day ;  they  may  be  taken  up  with  full  r^iance  on  their  taate 
and  tendency.  Amon^  his  numerous  writings  may  be  cited : 
his  '  Voyage  dans  le  Finistdre,' '  Ia  Maiaon  Rouge,' '  Le  Mat 
de  Cocagne/  '  Piene  et  Jean,*  and  '  Les  Confessions  d'un 
Onvrier.  This  last  especially  is  a  wcvk  of  incontestable 
value,  full  of  masima  of  the  soundest  character,  especially  as 
relates  to  the  induatrions  classes.  He  hasalso  produced  several 
niccesafal  dramatic  pieces,  amongst  others : '  Le  Filleal  de  tout 
le  Monde,' '  Le  Itidie  et  le  Pauvre,'  *  Henri  Hamelin,'  '  Ain^ 
et  Cadette,* '  L'Oncle  Baptiate,' '  Maitrease  et  Fianc^ ; '  and 

*  \Jji  En&nt  de  Paris.'  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  his- 
toiT  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

In  1848,  Emile  Souvestre,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the 
principle  of  educational  reform,  was  appointed  byM.  Camot, 
then  minister  of  public  instruction,  a  lecturer  in  one  of  the 


schools  established  for  the        aarvioe.   He  likewise  gave 

g^tuitons  lectures  in  the  evenings  to  large  audiences,  con- 
sisting of  working  man  and  their  fomiUes.  These  lectures 
were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  and  were 
always  crowded. 

In  1853  he  spent  the  summer  months  in  lecturing  in  the 
prindpal  towns  in  Switzerland.  These  lectures  were  also 
very  succeasfnl.  He  seemed  to  have  found  a  new  vocation, 
and  had  b^un  to  diffuse  new  and  more  rational  ideas  among 
a  class,  who  do  not  always  think  for  themselves,  when  his 
health  gave  way,  and  death  put  an  end  to  hia  uaefol  labours, 
on  the  6th  of  July  1S54.  Having  mairied  a  second  Ume,  he 
left  bdiiud  him  a  widow  and  three  daoghters. 

SOWERBY,  OEORGE  BBETTINGHAH,  second  sonof 
James  Sowerby,  one  ot  a  numerous  family  distinguished  a> 
naturalists,  or  natural  history  artists,  was  bom  at  Lunbeth  on 
the  12th  of  August  1786,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  July  18M. 
He  stndied  nateal  Uatory  with  more  success  than  hta  elder 
brother,  periuvs  on^account  of  hianot  being  so  good  an  artist. 
In  ear^  life  he  vras  attadied  to  the  study  of  Entomology, 
and  assiBted  hia  father  in  those  departments  of  his  laboora 
where  a  knowledge  of  insects  was  required.  On  marrying 
however  he  ^ve  up  his  Entomolo^,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  dealer  in  natural  history  objects,  and  visited  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  fox  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens.  He 
bought  the  celebrated  Tankerviile  collection  of  shells,  for 
which  he  gave  six  thousand  oounds.  He  also  bought  several 
other  large  collections.  His  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  shdla 
was  very  extensive,  and  he  projected  and  published  a  great 
work  entitied  '  The  Genera  of  recent  and  Fossil  Shells.' 
This  vras  published  from  1820  to  1824.  His  father  and 
brother  exeented  the  drawings  and  engravings,  and  be  drew  up 
the  deaeriptiona.  His  mten  on  various  spedes  of  MoUusca 
are  veir  nnmerons,  and  were  published  in  the  *  Zoological 
Journal*  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Sodety,'  the 
'  Miigam'ne  of  Natural  History,*  and  the  *  Reports  of  the 
British  Association.*  A  list  of  thdae  papers,  upwards  of 
forty  in  numbw,  isdTeninArassiz'sandSuickiuKrB'Biblio- 
gr^hy  of  Zoology,"  published  by  the  Ray  Sodety.  Besidea 
these  papers  andthe  work  on  Uia  genera  of  shells  he  pub- 
lished several  other  independent  works ;  amon^  these 
ahould  be  mentioned  the  CiUalogne  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  Earl  of  TankarviUef '  Spades  Conehyliemm,  or  condae 
original  Descriptions  and  Observations  of  all  the  Spectes  of 
recent  ^ells  with  thdr  Varieties,*  Umdon,  1830.  'Coneho- 
logical  lUustrations,  or  coloured  figures  of  all  the  hitherto 
unfignred  recent  Shells,  with  thdr  Varieties,*  London,  183i2-4S. 
*  Thesaurus  Conehyli<Hram,  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  ot 
Shdls,*  London,  184S.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linneeaa 
Society. 

SOWERBY,  CHARLES  EDWARD,  third  son  of  JamM 
Sowerby  was  bom  on  Feb.  let,  1796,  and  died  in  June 
1842.  He  assisted  first  his  father  and  afterwards  his  brotha 
Jamas  de  Carle  in  their  natural  history  publications  till  1831, 
when  the  copyright  of  *  English  Botany '  falling  to  his  share, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  on  small 
kper,  with  la^e  additions.  Thia  work  has  been  reprinted 
-  his  ton,  John  Edward  Sowerl^. 
SPAIN.  Knee  onr  previous  account  rerr  material  altcm- 
tions^  have  taken  place,  which  we  shall  briefly  indicate.  The 
first  is  the  sub-division  of  the  old  provinces  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  the  population  in 
1849,  the  latest  return  available  i  bnt  by  a  return  not  yet 
publkhed,  the  total  nranlation  it  nont  amounts  to  about 
17,000^000. 
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Comment  and  If<anufact»m.Sptin,  from  the  extent  of 
it*  cout-line,  its  large  ports  of  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  Fanol, 
the  Dtimber  of  its  imsller  haiboon,  its  geographical  podtion, 
and  its  abundance  of  natural  productions,  poHessei  veiy 
great  commercial  adrantagea,  but  those  advantagei  have  been 
diminislwd,  and  in  a  great  measnte  dealioyed,  by  the  mtiic- 


tiv*  la-m  of  Ute  goTwninsnt.  Smng^ltiig  to  t 
extent  ia  earned  on  almost  wntfuhtn  along  the  coait, 
dallr  at  and  near  GKbialtar,  and  alao  from  Fiance,  mm 
the  Pyrenees,  and  fnm  Portugal  aeroB*  the  fimtisr.  Ai 
artidea  smo^Ied  throng  CKbnltar  eonsiat  of  eottona,  ^mt, 
muslins,  threadjatoekingB,  and  the  like,  and  tobacco tpi 
large  amount.  The  total  imports  into  Spain  duing  tke  jat 
1649  amounted  to  «87.171,7M  reaU  (about  6,160,0001).  01 
conna  these  an  the  lepitend  impacts.  The  eBMiit  i 
goods  amngiled  into  tlw  oonntiy  cannot  be  eeti  mated.  lh 
enxnta  danng  the  same  year  aaoontad  to  4TB,16S^iiih 
(about  fi,O0O,OO(tf.).  The  imports  eonairt  ti  edoidd  pnte^ 
dried  fiah  and  aaned  ^visions,  cotton  and  wooDea 
ctttleiy,  ghw.  battCT,  and  cheese.  The  aports  cowittf 
wool,  wine,  Drandr,  oil,  frnits,  diestnats  and  nnti,  ea^ 
quickmlver,  iron,  tilTet,  lead,  aiw  aalt,  with  a  amall  qnaStj 
of  ulk  and  manubctuied  goods.  Of  late  yean  s  lap 
amount  of  wheat  and  flour  has  been  exported  frm  tk 
northern  provinces,  chiefly  to  Cuba  and  BiaiiL  The  mm- 
fscturing  induitty,  fonnwiy  eonaiderable^  has  gnatlj  d» 
dined ;  and  the  cmpe-Tine  diseaae  (oidivttiy  hn  iwj 
materially  lessened  their  msnufactuie  and  exportatioii  of  tin 
The  govemment  haa  ttiU  manuhetntee  of  tobacco,  nl^eti^ 
nnpowder,  cannon,  flva^ma,  and  poxeeUin,  but  ueraRi 
in  a  deemed  atsto  except  the  manotactoty  of  dgoi  8 
8e  villa.  Other  manu&etaraa  are  ailka,  coarse  cotton  wi 
woollens,  and  leather.  Gntlecj  and  iron-ware  ne  nk  b 
some  amount  in  the  Bastiue  Prorineee  and  Astariai. 

Soadt.  OantUt,  and  .^ftR^v.— The  public  roads  ia 
except  tnose  around  the  e^tal  and  the  royal  nnd  in 


Madridthronsh  Leon  to  Oviedo  and  th*  fMM^  anaMMl 
the  worst  in  Europe.  The  only  canal  of  importancBkai 
Imperial  Canal,  commenced  by  Charles  Y.,  otending  ib^f 
the  Bonthem  bank  of  the  Elno.  There  are  three  or  fn 
small  canala  in  the  Castillas  and  in  Mnrcia.  The  luhnn 
completed  in  January  1856,  are— from  Barcelona  to  irai 
del  Mar,  23  miles  :  from  Barcelona  to  OrsnoIIen,  19  nihi; 
from  Barcelona  to  Martorell,  about  SO  miles ;  from  fincdoa 
to  Tairasa,  8S  miles ;  from  Valencia  to  Alendia,  29  nila; 
from  Valencia  to  Grao,  3  miles ;  from  Aladrid  to  AUmI^ 
173  mileej  Buuosi  to  Alar  dd  Bey,  8S  lailei. 

iKnemK-^The  budget  proposed  tta  1867  montal 
90,030,000/. :  the  ordinuy  reodpts  were 
17,4OO,O00f.,leaTing  a  defidemn^  to  be  soppliedof  %fBt\f^ 
The  amount  of  the  public  (tobt  in  Norember  18M  la 
141,200,000/.,  on  which  the  interest  payable  was  S,377,GO0t, 
in  addition  to  a  h»n  for  8^,000/.  recently  contiadadlK 
The  army  and  navy  axe  pven  under  Mnmir  m  Hm 

FOBOSB,  S.  % 

Bdigim  and  Edueatim.—Tia  established  religion  ii  h 
Roman  Catholic,  and  no  other  is  allowed  in  the  Spstt 
dominions.  The  crown  presents  the  archbiihops  and  wIhh 
who  are  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  The  wealth  of  the  choa 
was  at  one  time  immense.  ARerthererDlutionof  1836-7,fli 
monastic  orders  were  anppreised.  and  the  oonventi  ud  tk 
lands  belonging  to  them  were  sold ;  bntthe  conTenttofnn 
were  suiFered  to  remain  till  the  death  of  the  then  occnpnU 
A  law  was  passed  in  1806  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  M» 
church-property,  and  ita  cosTaidoi  to  lecDlar  uses ;  dun 
law  was  revoked,  at  least  so  far  as  the  property  uuold,  a 
1867 ;  snd  an  indemnity  to  the  clergy  of  npmdi  <> 
SffiOaooO/.  hu  been  introduced  to  the  Cortes,  but  hai 
yet  (May,  1868)  been  adopted. 

Educ^on  is  very  little  dlAtsed,  The  lower  eluM,'^ 
cdve  little  or  no  instruction,  except  in  the  prlodpal  ^ 
where  inbnt-schooU  have  of  late  years  been  ^'^'^^t 
The  diildren  of  the  upper  classes  are  mostly  edncBtd  b 
France  and  other  countries.  The  uniTersities,  fonnerlr  niinit' 
rons  and  of  great  r^utation,  are  now  redoced  to  sMitt^ 
and  thoee  are  attended  by  only  a  comparatirely  small 
of  studento  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  .j^ 
however,  several  academies  and  literary  sodetiss  in  mim 
Cadiz,  Serilhu  and  other  laige  dtias. 


HitMgf—kSua  the  queen^mother,  Chriatiaa,  had  ^ 
appointed  queeaHMOit  (Raina  Oobmiadms^,  Do" 
the  brother  of  FemandoVll.,  laU  claim  to  the  tlmw« 


the  ground  that  by  the  Salic  law  females 
glble.    A  ddl  war  ensued,  which  lasted  till  S^^T 
1640,  when  the  partiaans  of  Don  Carlos  were  vm 
defeated,  and  the  sovereigntv  of  Isabella  establiah«l; 
in  1864,  in  nmseqnence  of  the  arbitrary  and  110^°''''^^'^^ 
meaaores  of  the  Spanish  government,  ineurteetiM>^ 
maaU  occBixed  iA  Berc^lflnikatt^ 
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nnirrecUon  in  Madrid.  The  ttimte  wen  buitcaded,  and 
ha  Mople  fought  againit  the  acddieia  UU  Jnly  19,  when  the 
DUiutiy  fied,  the  eoldien  gave  up  the  eonteat,  and  a  Nuional 
Tonta  vas  estabUahed.  Espaitero  was  reinatated  in  power ; 
he  conatitntiocal  goTanuuent  waa  re-eatabliihsd ;  and  the 
lae^-jnother  waa  baniahed  from  the  kiiixdom,  Aagnat  S8, 
.8M.  In  June,  a  reTolation  to«^  puce,  and  Geoeral 
)'J>oimeU  beoame  dictator,  nppresaiiig  all  oppositioii  hy 
orce  <d  arms.  He  waa  succeeded  hy  Hudiaf  Namaz  in 
)ctobflr.  Nairaaz  waa  dismissed  in  the  following  year,  and 
res  succeeded  hy  M.  Istnritz,  as  prime  minister,  hnt  the 
[oreniment  is  vei  in  a  Terr  misottle]  state. 

SPANIOLITHINE.   [CransTBT,  5.  >.] 

SPANISH  FLIES.  [CANTaiiUDf.] 

SPABROW-HAWK  (^«cip*t0r).  ftAumniMB.] 

SPARUS.  [DwrrKC,  5:  2.1 

SPECIES  Of  PLANTS.  AU  the  indindnal  forms  of 
ilants,  as  well  as  animals,  that  occur  on  the  globe,  niay  be 
ollected  into  gnmpe  resembling  each  other,  and  thsae  groops 
le  called  species.  A  species  has  been  defined  to  be  "a 
»mbination  of  individuals  alike  in  all  their  parts  ;****& 
ntematic  combination  of  homogeneoas   indiTidnals  j " 

a  collection  of  individoals  which  will  breed  together  and 
irodnce  fertile  ofisprinff."  Da  CandoUe  says,  a  species  ii 
*a  collection  of  all  the  indtTidnals  which  reaemole  each 
rther  more  than  they  resemble  anything  else,  which  can  br 
nntoal  fecundation  produce  fertile  icdmdaalB ;  and  whicn 
■eprodnce  themselvea,  by  generation,  in  snch  a  manner  that 
ve  may  fnm  analogr  suppose  them  all  fining  from  one 
^^le  indtvidtuL"  However  dear  andi  a  de&ninon  may  be, 
,t' would  asuit  a  botaniat  oidyin  avaiTlinuted  d^;reein 
btamilniiig  whefhn  a  new  ]^ant  dhoald  be  loofced  npqn  as 
I  new  species.  If  there  were  perfect  Btmctnral  identity 
wtween  two  individuals  of  the  sune  species,  or  if  we 
mild  ascertain,  on  the  physiological  ground,  tiiat  the 
DdiTidnala  after  fecundation  reproduced  similar  indi- 
■idnala,  it  would  then  be  a  more  easy  task.  But 
■erfect  stnctural  identity'  does  not  exist,  and  the  phy- 
iologioal  test  eannot  be  always  applied,  and  hence  tne 
Ufficolty  of  determiniiu  what  is  really  a  species.  From 
his  some  bave  gone  ao  ror  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  species 
tltogether,  and  assert  that  the  snpp<wed  distinctions  between 
jlaaU  are  altogethu  arbitrary  and  imaginary.  This  notion 
s  however  altogether  upset  by  the  well-known  fvA  of  plants 
muntaining  for  centuries  the  same  structural  diaxaeteia. 

However  much  it  ma^  be  r^retted,  tu  acconnt  of  the 
nationa  mDltipIicatioB  of  species,  that  soma  fixed  rolea 
anuot  be  laid  down  for  thdr  formation,  it  does  not  ^ipear 
it  present  that  anything  more  than  general  roles  oan  bt 
jiven,  and  that  much  must  depend  on  the  judpnent  and 
a^orience  of  the  obserrer. 

As  a  general  rule  speues  are  not  distiMuldisd  by  differ^ 
Dces  in  the  internal  organisation,  such  diffsrencea  being  left 
» the  higher  divirions  into  genera,  orders,  and  clasaea ;  but 
y  those  eaperfldal  and  extemsl  differences  which  are  in- 
ependent  of  iotemal  structure.  Of  Uieae  may  be  named 
oration,  dimension,  surface,  form,  division,  nomerioal  pro- 
ortion,  and  colour.  The  value  of  each  of  these  pomts 
iriea  acceding  to  drcumstaneea,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
nowledn  of  the  observer  will  be  the  skill  with  which  he 
dacta  tSem  for  distinguishing  species.  The  dmtitm  of  a 
ilant  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  aa  in  no  Inatanoe  do  we 
lad,  nnlesa  from  change  of  climate,  pUuta  of  the  same 
peaea  differing  in  bang  annual,  bieunial,  &e.  Dimension 
I  ruely  of  inq>ertanoe,  and  should  only  he  taken  into 
tiBflidention  m  extreme  cases.  Diffsreneea  <rf  aur&ce^ 
spending  on  stnctural  peculiarities,  are  of  importance ; 
■Boothness^  roughness  from  tnberclos,  and  the  exiatenee  of 
bulging  ham  and  sricklea,  are  pmnta  of  value.  The  pre- 
mee  or  absence  of  lymphatic  haira  on  the  sur&ce  of  leaves 
)  a  point  that  may  mostly  be  disr^iarded  ;  they  are  of  more 
inportance  on  other  parts.  The  form  of  parts  is  only  of 
uportance  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  anatomical  diflter^ 
BMB,  that  ia  to  say,  the  arrangement  of  the  TdoSi  &c.  The 
^^^wm  of  organs  is  not  la  much  importance  where  it 
i^nds  on  the  degree  of  the  laceration  of  the  parenchyma. 
Che  union  or  non-union  of  contignoua  orgaits,  as  the  parts  of 
heo»lyx,  ooroUa,  Ac,  is  of  the  greatest  vahte,  being  mostly 
nUbrm  fa  aU  tlw  indtvldiiali  of  the  nawi^w^  Hie 


imwrical  Mopartim  of  theparta  of  a  plant  is  of  value  in  pro* 
portion  to  ue  small  number  of  parts  or  organs  ;  the  greater 
the  number,  the  mora  aubjeet  it  is  to  variatioa,  Differencea 
in  cdour,  odour,  or  taste,  are  little  to  be  nlied  en. 

Those  departurea  from  identity  of  atmcture,  which  are 
considered  insufficient  to  constitute  a  species,  are  called 
Varieties,  and -the  points  of  atruetore  that  should  constitute 
a  ^lecies  or  variety  is  frequently  a  matter  of  difference,  and 
it  IB  no  nnfrequent  thing  for  one  author  to  reduce  the  species 
of  another  to  mere  varieties.  Thus,  Borrer  has  made  71 
species  of  Salix,  but  Koch  has  reduced  them  to  29,  and 
numerous  examples  conld  be  cited.  A  careful  attention  to 
the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  elevation,  &c^  on  Bpecies, 
would  save  much  trouble  and  vexation  on  this  point.  Pa 
CandoUe  has  elegant^  aummad  up  the  inflaance  of  these 
agents  on  nhuts "  Let  oa  suppose,"  he  says, "  what  really 
happens,  tnat  the  seed*  of  plants  are  scattered  at  haurd  over 
the  anrfiwe  of  the  earth ;  or,  to  ^leak  more  coneetly,  by 
eauses  that  have  no  neoeasary  connection  with  the  existence 
of  those  plants ;  such  aeeds  will  find  themaelves  in  an  infinite 
variety  oif  situations;  some  which  have  (alien  in  soil  that  ii 
too  tmiaeiona  or  too  looie^  too  dry  or  too  wet,  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  do  not  grow,  and  are  soon  destroyed.  But  between 
these  extremes  stune  will  succeed,  although  it  may  bo  under 
very  different  drcumstaneea.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  place 
haa  not  li^ht  enough,  the  plant  will  be  hdf  blaaohed)  which 
will  be  indicated  b^  its  paleness  and  feebleness,  or  by  being 
^tted,  or  by  the  diminution  or  even  loss  of  ita  hairs  ;  If  the 
light  is  too  bright,  the  plant  will  be  stronger,  aEsaller,  more 
deeply  oolonied,  harder,  and  more  velvety  than  usual  Tem- 
perature also  exercises  some  influence,  though  in  a  less  degne ; 
m  a  cold  climate  the  same  phmta  are  amaller  and  weaker 
than  oidinaiy,  the  odoor  of  the  flowen  and  fruit  is  paler, 
the  wood  wane  ripened,  their  learca  mote  deciduona,  their 
fruit  often  abcwtive^  and  the  b^>  destined  to  nonridi  it  throw- 
ing itodf  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  aometimaa  dungea 
their  ^^tearance.  In  a  hot  climate  planta  becuoe  lai^, 
lODdnoe  more  wood,  and  their  leavse  nave  bri^tor  coloiui 
and  a  higher  flavour.  In  the  same  dimata  humidity  causes 
the  appearance  of  differences  without  end  ;  plants  that  grow 
in  water  loee  all  their  hairs,  their  leavea  beoome  divided  into 
capillary  segmmts  so  aa  to  look  like  hairy  roota,  their  stems 
and  flower-stalka  lengthen  to  readi  the  snr&ee  of  tiie  water, 
and  these  different  effects  are  further  variable  aa  the  water  is 
still  or  agitated,  dear  or  turbid,  pure  or  mixed  with  hetero- 
geneoua  substances ;  the  varieties  of  Bammculm  agvatUu 
offer  a  remarkable  example  of  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rdaat  aeeuatomed  to  water  ia  found  to  live  in  a  drier  soil, 
it  oeeonea  oovevad  with  baira,  remaina  amaller  than  nsuaL 
and  ae^fuiiea  greater  hardness.  In  aiv  nrified  like  that  of 
moimtain^  pAsla  an  gmoralhr  found  aaallar  and  more 
BtDBted  than  una],  while  their  flowers  are  lai^  than  npm 
the  phuna.  The  infltwnoe  of  ai^  ia  not  less  manifsat :  if  i^ 
ia  tenaeioua,  the  roots,  which  penetrate  it  with  difficulty,  are 
small,  hard,  and  dostered  j  u  it  ia  veiy  sandy,  the  roota 
become  large,  fleshy,  and  fully  fonned  ;  if  it  contains  a  great 
quantity-<^  carbon,  the  colours  of  tiie  flower  are  often  altered, 
aa  thoae  of  the  Jndnawia  into  bine,  and  of  the  Pink  into 
violet ;  if  it  ia  charged  with  aalt,  or  if  the  plant  ia  within 
the  nach  of  salt,  even  brought  tlirongh  the  atmosphere,  we 
usually  find  the  loavee  more  fleshy  and  more  Raucous,  aa  in 
Latui  eomietilaliu.  All  theae  different  dnmmstanoes,  com- 
bined with  eeeh  other  in  nature,  are  fertile  eauses  of  vaneties, 
which  are  still  farther  multiplied  by  cultivation.'* 
SPEEDWELU  rVnaomoA.] 
SPHEN0P8.  rSdbfooma^^ 
BPHEROSTILfilTE.  [MnrnAuwT,  A  1.1 
SP1DEB&  [AuoamDi ;  AaaiinoA,  S.  fil 
SPONTINI,  OASPARD,  a  cdebrated  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  waa  bom  at  Jeal,  in  the  Roman  States,  in  the  year 
177S.  After  studying  the  principles  of  music  under  Padre 
Martini  at  fioloffna,  he  Altered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
Conaerratoiy  of  La  Piet&  at  Naples,  then  a  music  school  of 
great  renown.  At  aeventeen  he  coinpoBed  his  first  opera, 
'  I  Puntigli  delle  Doone,'  which  spreaJ  his  name  over  Raly, 
and  led  to  the  favourable  reception  of  a  long  series  of  drsr- 
matic  produetiona.  He  visited  Paris  in  1804,  and  from  that 
time  became  much  connected  with  the  music  of  the  French 
opera ;  hia  princ^  works,  *  La  Vestale,'  '  Olympia,'  and 
*  Femand  Cortei,*  having  been  oompoaed  for  and  produced  at 
the  Aeadteie  ROTale  de  Moaiqne.  Of  these  works  '  La 
Vestale*  acqnired  the  greatest  odebribr.  ^Having  been 

aduied  both  to  the  ItaUanand  the  O 
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perfonoed  in  every  great  musical  tiieatre  In  Enn^  and  fur 
a  time  had  almost  as  nmeh  popularity  ai  the  vorki  of 
Bonhii  himsell  j^ontuii  passed  many  yean  of  the  latter 
period  of  Ua  life  al  Berlin,  as  direetm'  of  mnnc  at  the  Pms- 
sian  court,  and  held  tliis  office  at  the  time  of  hia  death, 
JaanaiT  SI,  18S1. 

SPtHRGE  LAUREL.  [DAMHa.1 

STAG-BEETLES.   [Lpcakidj!,  5. 1.] 

STAINDROP.  rpuRHAM.] 

STALEYBRIDGe,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  in  the 
parish  of  Ashton-nnder-Line,  is  sitoated  chieflj  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Tame,  in  (S3*  80*  N.  lat.,  2-  4'  W.  long., 
distant  8  miles  E.  by  N,  from  Manchester,  186  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  198  miles  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  railvay  vii  Trent  Valley.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  18fil  wai  80,760.  The  Htiiu  is  a  pei^ 
petoal  eoraqr  inthe  BTchdeaeonijand  diocese  of  Sunchest^. 
Staleybridge  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  cotton  mamt- 
future.  wooUen-cloth  is  mannfcictpred  to  tonie  extent ; 
there  are  also  brass  and  iron  Ibnndries,  maeluns-making 
fectories,  brickfields,  collieries,  stonfr-qnarries,  and  corn- 
mills.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  octagonal  stmeton  occu- 
pying an  elevated  site,  and  there  are  three  district  chnrchet, 
chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists,  and  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  National,  British,  and  Roman  CathoUc 
Schools  ;  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  Bator- 
day  is  the  market-day ;  fain  are  held  on  E^ter  Monday  and 
November  5th. 

STAMP  ACTS.  See  17  &  16  Vict,  c.  83 ;  18  &  19 
Vict,  c  36 ;  18  &  19  Viet,  e.  83 ;  18  A  19  Viet  c  87 ; 
18  &  19  Vict,  c  78 ;  and  1»  &  80  Vict,  e.  81. 

STAMP-DUTIES.  That  the  zelazing  of  a  heavy  tax, 
while  it  confen  neat  advantagea  on  the  pnblic,  does  not 
always  involve  a  loss  of  Tevenne,  has  been  strikingly  shown 
in  the  example  of  the  postue  rates,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  of  which  the  Stamp  Duties  form  one.  In  1800  and 
1654  great  alterations  and  redactions  were  made  by  the  13 
&  14  Vict.,  cap.  97,  the  16  &  17  Vict.,  caps.  59  &  60,  and  the 
17  &  16  Vict,cap.  83.  That  the  acts  were  altogether  a  great 
boon  to  professional  men  and  to  the  public  is  a  point  upon 
which  there  are  not  two  opinions.  The  effect  upon  the 
revenne  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figuea : — 

lo  the  year  ending  Jan.  6, 1850,  the  sum 

prodaced  by  the  Stamp  Duties  was  .  jC6,867>548 
In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1868  .   .  7,378,809 

It  mnst,  however,  be  talm  into  aeoonnt  that  the  Snceea* 
sioQ  Daty  on  real  estates  was  passed  in  1663.  But  in  1863 
the  stamp  duties  amounted  to  6,761,634/. ;  and  the  penny 
receipt  duty  has  come  into  operation  since. 

In  poindng  oot  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
new  duties,  ths  ad  valorem  dntiea  first  claim  attention. 

Contfeyanoe  Dutut  vfxm  lAe  Sale  of  Property. — These 
duties  show  a  considerable  redaction  in  all  purchases  for 
sums  not  exceeding  800,000^.  The  highest  ad  valorem  duty 
tinder  the  late  law  was  1000^,  there  being  no  increase  on 
sums  exceeding  100,000^. ;  the  daty  is  now  one  noifoim  rate 
oS  per  cut,  withont  limit ;  whidi,  ijwaking  in  gsnetal 
terms,  may  be  said  to  he  about  half  the  amwut  (tf  ths  fiormer 
duty  on  sums  from  600^  to  100,000^1  Thi^  dnty  was  not  a 
uniform  per  centaga,  as  at  present  bnt  a  fixed  amount  on  all 
sums  between  those  specified  in  the  scale,  being  somewhat 
more  or  less  than  1/.  per  cent,  as  the  porehase  money 
approximated  to  the  higher  or  lower  amount  in  each  step ; 
on  the  mean  snm  it  was  precisely  tluU  rate.  Bot  on  sums 
under  fiOOA  the  rate  was,  for  the  most  part,  mnch  higher, 
being  as  much  as  61.  per  cent,  on  the  mean  sum  under 
SM. ;  U.  per  cent  on  that  under  50?.,  and  l^.  10«.  under 
150^.  On  purchases  of  small  properties,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vaota^  is  very  great ;  and,  referring  to  these,  the  jnstice  and 

f iro[<nety  of  the  new  scale  of  duties  will  be  more  apparent, 
n  giving  a  cranparative  atatement  of  the  two  duties  a  ihfficnlty 
arises  from  the  difiSarence  in  the  langoage  of  the  two  acts 
imposing  them,  in  expressing  the  taming  point;  in  the  new 
act  the  words  ''exceeding"  and  "not  exceeding**  being  aab- 
stituted  for  "  amounting  to  "  and  "  not  amoontug  to." 

The  omisrion  to  charge  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  conveyaness 
where  the  consideration  was  stock,  whether  in  the  foods,  or 
of  any  company,  is  supplied. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  duties  in  all  cases 
of  sales  Cor  snms  not  exceacUDg  lOOttL 


Amovntliif  to 
EseMdtnc  . 
AiDiMmUnf  to 
BisMdiiig 


*    ■  £    £       i.     t  L  i 

Not uiioiuitiiif to  .    ao...o  I  e  OHO 

90  ud  not  flxe«edfDt  SS  ...  0  I  S  10  1 

H  •nd  not  UBooBtinf  to  D0...0a0  101 

Wmdaotexoatdhif  fiO...  0  &  0  i  i  i 

M        m        m  T5...0  7  <  IHI 

T»       ,        ,  100  ...0  10  0  IN  I 

>  100     .      .  1S5 ...0  It  e  110 1 

.  ItSaDlastsBumitlnffto  IM...  Ois  o  1H| 

AowDBtliigto  IMandMteiwsdbur  lU..  0  IS  0  >  n 

Bueslist  .     ISO        .        .  .  176 ...  0  17  S  t  0  i 

M  176        .        .  SCO ...  1  0  0  )  0  t 

„  too         n         n  SSS...  tSe»ll 

»  SaS        ,        „  S50...160IOI 

m  9B0         „         „  S76  ...  1  7  «  1  0  I 

„  976  tad  not  uDouaUng  to  800  ...  1  10  0  111 

ABtovntfacto  ITTrff  isfl  nut  wriiiltot  aoo.„110  0  sti 

Bwtedlsg  .     aOO       -       H  ^ ...  1 U  0  I  t  I 

w  8S0        .        .  4OO...S00  1l)l 

n  «0         ,         „  4M...160tOI 

„            4eoaaiai*SMeadi«to  600...1I0  o  sit 

AnouBUDfto    fiOOsBABataMSSdhur  600...9IO  0  t«l 

EMeedlBS    .800        .        -  6B0...S160  6M 

.               660        „        „  600..800ail 

«               eOO        .        „  700 ...  8 10  0  •  1 1 

H               700  Mid  not  smoanttos  to  760  ...  4  0  0  6  1  1 

ABOimtlsgto     TOO  utd  not  ncMdlitf  800  ...  4  0  0  tt) 

r«undl^    .800        ,  BOO ...  4  10  0  »  0  I 

«               900  sad  not  smoontlDg  to  1000  ...  6  0  0  1  0  1 

Ataonntlttg  to    lOOO  ...  6  0  0  11  I  I 

Bondt  and  Mortgager. — These  duties  are  also  cloned  it 
one  uniform  rate  throo^ont  viz.,  2r.  Gd.  for  eveiy  100^  ad 
any  portion  of  lOOi.,  except  that  on  aoms  not  exoeediofM 
the  duty  is  imposed  by  fiiues,  so  as  to  chai|p  mly  UUu 
the  fraction  over  60(. ;  thus  bvouiing  minor  trsoaetio^ 
instead  of  the  more  important  ones  as  onder  the  old  ijrica 
The  repealed  dntv  was  unjust  and  wholly  indefemdbk  ■}« 
principle ;  as  will  be  perceived  when  it  is  stated  tbt  tk 
doty  on  the  mean  sums  in  the  scale,  from  not  exceediof  SOI 
to  not  exceeding  S0,0002.  gradually  diminished  from  Jl-j/i 
cent,  to  S«.  3<f. ;  that  the  highest  daty  being  ^L,  the  nte  n 
40,000f.  was  li.  3<^  per  cent,  and  that  this  nte  pn^ 
tionately  diminished  with  the  inerean  in  the  amooattf 
money  secured. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  old  and  new  datia  a 
bonds  and  mortgagee  for  sums  not  exceeding  20,000^ 

Nov  DaUaa.  CM  DrfK 


Hot  eueedlne  . 
60  sad  not  4XMM188 
100     ,  . 

SS  :  : 
-  - 

5S  "  ■ 
S5  *  " 
2S?  " 

:  : 


£  £ 

60  ...0 
100  ...0 
160  ...O 
800_0 


sso 

800. 
400, 
600. 

eoo. 


.0  10 
,0  11 
.  0  u 


700 ...  0  17 
800  ...1  0 
900  ...1  9 
1000...  1  6 


i  «  1 

1  0  I 

1»  ( 

9  1  f 

1  0  g 
s  0  e 

■  0  I 

i  SI 

4  4  I 

•  l« 

>  I  f 

s  0  e 

6  0  I 
B  *  I 


And  proceeding  upwards  to  £20,000  by  thoasBnili,ihif- 
ping  the  intermediate  hundred^  the  comparison  will  bi  a 

follows,  viz. : — 


New  Datloi.  Old  DoUm. 


Oa 


£  £  :  d. 
9,000 ...  1  10  0 


8/no 

4,000  ... 

S,000  ... 

6,000... 

7,000  ... 

8,000 ...  10  0 

OjoOO  ...  11  6 
lO/NU ...  19  10 
11,000 ...  IS  16 


8  U 
8  0 
S  6 

7  10 

e  16 


HtwDnHM-OHMa 
£        £  *.  d.  tt-t 
Oa    19^000  ...16  0  0 
.     18,000 ...IS  6 
„     14,000  ...17  10 
„     lfi,000  ...  18  16 
.     18,000  ...80  0 
.     17,000  ...91  5 
„     18  000 ...  99  10 
•     \%fM  -  SB  16 
,     SW0...16  0 


tt  It 
16  0  ' 
15  0) 
U  0  ) 

10  t  I 
SI  i  t 

11  It 
»•! 


At  this  point  the  old  duties  stopped,  there  bang  no  incnis 
beyond  26/.  whatever  might  have  heen  the  amount  of  moKf 
secured ;  bat  the  new  duties  continae  on,  ad  in^iM**  ^ 
the  rate  of  1^  6».  for  every  additional  lOOOj;.,  and  inpieiiii' 
tion  for  less  than  lOOOf. 

A  mortgage,  or  (as  in  Scotland)  a  bond  without  peoiiQi 
for  securing  money  to  become  due,  withont  limit,  ii  s^ 
able  as  a  security  for  snch  an  amount,  only,  ss  the 
thereon  extends  to  cover.    In  other  such  cases  of  budltM 
duty  is  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

A  mortgage  for  securiiu  money  by  way  of  rent-chirp  ' 
annuity  is  chargeable  mik  ad  valoran  duty  on  the  bm9 
advanced.  The  case  of  an  advance  of  money  noder  the 
vata  Drainage  Act  (18  &  13  Vict  c.  100)  u  refened  toi 
the  work  of  a  writer  on  the  stamp  laws  (snppUmBU  ■ 
Tilsle^'a  Treatise  on  the  Stamp  Laws,  p.  S6)  sa  sn  iBriiS* 
in  which  this  will  apply. 

The  ad  valorem  duties  on  annuity  bonds  are  •omen'' 
varied.   Where  the  annuity  does  not  exceed  lOOJ.*  " 
some  estmt,  is  given ;  above  thafrmnonnt  thoB  issnincnM^ 
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^Hd(^  if  arttt«r  u  advuice  ii  made  tipwardf.  Hit  iww 
doty  is  Sl  for  100/.  and  any  fraction  of  lOOi.  par 

■annm ;  the  fonner  daty  wai  not  a  per  oentage,  bat,  as  in 
other  casaa,  according  to  a  scale,  hnt  not  extending  beyond 
SOOO/.  a  year.  The  prerant  dnty  is  not  limited. 

A  Talnable  alteration  is  made  in  the  doty  on  bonds  given 
for  any  otber  pnipose  than  as  a  security  for  numey,  where 
the  penalty  is  of  comparatively  small  amount.  Under  the 
old  law  the  duty  in  every  snch  case  was  1^  10«.,  or  some 
other  fixed  sum ;  it  is  now  the  same  duty  as  woald  be  pay- 
able on  a  bond  given  for  secnring  money  to  the  same  amount 
as  the  penalty,  where  each  latter  duty  is  less  than  the  fixed 
snm.  Bonds  given  as  a  collateral  or  additional  secarity  for 
money  are  likewise  charged  with  ad  valorem  daty  where  it 
would  be  lean  than  the  fixed  dnty  of  1^.  or  11. 15$.  respectively. 

Xtfossf.-— Under  this  head  the  eqnity  of  tiM  new  system, 
hy  comparison  with  the  old,  vrill  peraaps  be  more  striking 
tban  mider  any  other.  The  present  rate  of  dnty  on  &e  rent 
is  10s.  per  cent. ;  imposed  tnns,  viz.,  wbere  the  yearly  rent 
exceeds  1001,  then  for  every  5<X.  and  any  fraction  of  60^ — da. ; 
bat  upon  rents  of  lower  amount  than  601.  the  proportionate 
duty  18  charged  in  smaller  steps,  involving  a  less  amoimt  of 
duty  for  any  fraction ;  tiros,  again,  having  favourable  regard 
to  matters  of  comparatively  small  value,  and  reversing  the 
former  principle.  The  repealed  duties  on  leases,  computed 
on  the  mean  sums  in  the  scale,  were  as  follows,  viz.  102.  per 
cent,  on  rents  under  30^. ;  6/.  per  cent,  on  rents  noder  lOOL  ; 
1/.  6s.  8d.  on  rents  under  SOO^;  and  gradually  decreasing  to 
13«.  4d.  on  rents  under  10002.;  the  maximum  duty  on  a 
rent  of  10002.  or  upwards  being  102.  only.  Relief  for  the 
most  part  to  the  agncnltnral  interest  no  ddnbt  prompted  the 
adoption  of  BO  liberal  a  messare,  bnt  it  will  be  fband,  perhaps, 
more  extensively  advantageons  to  Uie  ownen  and  ooonpiers 
of  property  in  lu^e  towns. 

A  lease  of  minerals  reserving  a  portion  of  the  produce,  by 
reference  to  an  annual  maximnm  or  minimum  amount,  is  to 
be  charged  with  duty  on  saeh  amount ;  and  where  the  fine 
or  rent  consists  of  com,  &c.,  the  dn^  is  charged  on  the 
value,  to  be  ascertained  where  there  is  no  special  contract  by 
the  retoms  published  under  Uie  Tithe  Conunntatitni  Act,  or, 
in  Scotland,  the  fiars  prices  of  the  county. 

Assignments  and  surrenders  of  leases  (not  upon  sale  or 
mortage  )  are  to  pay  the  same  ad  valorem  duty,  if  not  exceed- 
in  gl2.  \Ss.,  as  the  lease  itself  would  be  liable  to. 

The  duties  on  lesses  in  Ireland  are  to  be  the  same  as  in 
England. 

Settleme^  cf  itfoR^.— All  the  advantage  afforded  hy  the 
new  Act  in  xs^ect  of  the  advalorm  settlnnent  dnties  is  on 
■nms  not  excminc  600&  The  new  duty  is  S«.  for  every 
100/.  unlimited,  ana  any  fraction  of  1002L  The  lowest  duty 
under  the  former  law  was  11.  ifi<.,  which  extended  to  cover 
any  amount  under  10002.,  and.the  highest,  25^,  for  all  sums 
amounting  to  20,0002.  or  upwards  ;  being  It.  per  cent,  on  the 
mean  snm  under  10002.,  and  averaging  less  than  2r.  6(f.  on 
the  mean  sums  above  10002.  and  under  20,0002.  ThttS  the 
order  of  taxation  is  again  rightly  reversed. 

These  are  the  ad  valorem  duties  affected  by  the  new  Act ; 
and  they  may  be  sud  to  be  the  only  ones  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  property  by  way  of  sals  or  security.  Reference 
will  now  be  made  to  other  alterations  which  afford  almost 
oiiiform  relief. 

Traatxfer  <if  Mortgage. — This  is  an  important  branch  of 
conveyancing  ;  bnt  it  appeam  from  the  woric  of  the  writer 
abeady  refened  to,  that  it  is  one  that  hsa  been  more  per- 
plexed than  any  t>vx&  by  the  Stamp  Duties  i  and  the  xunlt 
of  Various  modem  dedsions,  althougn  tending  to  qniet  donbta 
previously  existing,  was  to  inflict  an  amount  <d  charge  not 
eousidered  to  have  been  intended  by  the  legislature.  The 
shifting  of  a  mortgage  security  from  one  to  another  is  always 
a  cause  of  vexation  to  the  debtor ;  but  to  the  poor  man  it  is 
a  matter  of  serious  moment.  Independently  of  professional 
charges  for  investigating  the  title,  and  for  prepaniu;  the  con- 
veyance, the  stamp  duty  was,  of  itself,  an  intolerable  burden. 
The  lowest  ad  valorem  mortgage  duty,  oppressive  as  it  was, 
amounted  only  to  12^ ;  bnt  the  lowest  duty  on  a  simple  trans- 
fer of  mortgage  was  l£  16*. ;  and  ai  in  eveiy  instance  a  new 
covenant  was,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  contained  in  it,a  farther 
datv  of  12. 10f .  became,  under  a  recent  anthority^  chargeable ; 
making  31.  lOt.  (besides  a  third  stamp  of  12.  Iti.  for  the  duty 
on  a  lease  for  a  year,  of  which  hereafter,  where  that  attached) 
upon  every  transfer  of  mortgage,  whether  the  money  secured 
was  under  1002.  or  above  20,000^  Thifl  is  now  lenudied. 
The  maximum  dnty  on  a  ttau&r  of  mor^iva  ia  12. 10«. ; 


and  when,  if  the  tnmeaetion  was  a  mortgage,  instead  of  a 
transfer,  the  ad  valorem  dnty  would  be  less  than  12.  ICf., 
then  such  ad  wUorem  duty  only  is  to  be  charged.  Tbns,  for 
example,  on  a  transfer  of  a  mortgage  for  1002.,  the  stamp 
daty,  instead  of  32L  lOs;  as  the  lowest  amount,  as  heretofore, 
is  now  only  St.  6d.  By  this  alteration  eveiy  tnut^er  of 
mortgage  is  relieved  from  one  stamp  of  12. 16t. ;  and  on  all 
transfers  where  the  money  secured  does  not  exceed  14002. 
farther  proportionate  relief  is  given.  Where,  on  a  transfsr, 
farther  money  was  advanced,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  such 
further  advance  was  payable  in  lien  of  one  of  the  duties  of 
12. 16s. ;  now,  in  snw  a  eaae,  Uie  new«2  vahrem  dnty  is  all 
that  is  chargeable.  ■ 

I\ath9r  Assurance  and  further  Seeur^y. — These  instm- 
ments,  which  before  were  chaiged  with  1^  15s.  in  all  eases, 
are  now  charged  with  that  amonnt  as  a  maximum ;  the  ad 
eoZorem  dnty  heing  panble  where  less  than  12.  16m. 

Fktrtitr  JlAwnes.— Besides  the  dnty  m  the  farther  money 
lent,  U,  15a  was  neeessaiy  if  the  deed  contained  any  addi- 
tional security,  by  covenant  w  otherwise,  for  the  original 
sum.  Now,  menly  the  ad  talormn  duty  on  Hob  frirther 
advance  is  reqaisite. 

Bargain  and  £kUe  {or  Imu$)  for  a  Year. — Whilst  the 
cumbrous  mode  of  convince  of  freehold  property  by  actual 
lease  and  release  gave  nse  to  two  deeds,  there  was  certainly 
no  inconsistency  in  imposing  a  stamp  duty  upon  each  of 
them ;  but  when,  by  modem  enactments,  that  system  was 
superseded,  and  one  of  the  instruments  ceased  to  have,  in 
fsct,  any  existence  at  all,  it  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent,  as  ii  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  in 
practice,  to  enoomber  the  oiha  deed  with  tha  duties  on 
both  ;  bnt  io  it  was;  the  release,  or  grant  whidi  had  a  new 
conveyancing  principto  dven  to  it,  was  efaarged  with  the 
duty  before  payable  on  the  bargain  and  sale,  or  leaaa,  for  a 
year,  as  well  as  that  which  vras  properly  its  own.  Theae 
duties  are  now  swept  away  entirely.  Under  the  title  dm- 
v^anee  certain  additional  duties  were  imposed  on  a  feoffinent 
and  bargain  and  ule  enrolled  as  u  equivalent  fw  the  dn^ 
on  a  lease  for  a  year ;  these  are,  of  course,  also  repealed. 

Progressive  thOies. — A  vast  improvement  will  be  effected 
in  conveyaneing  when  any  system  can  be  established  which 
shall  materially  curtail  instruments  in  their  verbosity. 
Something  has  been  attempted  by  the  legiahiture  in  this  way, 
bat  without,  at  present,  producing  in  general  practice  any 
alteration.  The  great  length  to  which  a  deed  may  extend  is 
by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  subject-matter : 
and  it  is  saffidentfy  oppressiTe  that,  to  e&et  a  uansactioB 
of  perhaps  minor  inqHutane^  and  U  nnavudaUe  neeeasttir, 
an  instnmunt  of  oonddsnble  Ingth  nuut  ha  onatad,  sww- 
ing  the  professicmal  duupes  to  an  inordinate  amoont ;  bnt 
the  burden  is  inciesaed  vj  stamp  dati«i  imposed,  without 
regard  to  value,  upon  every  eartam  quantity  of  words  made 
use  of.  The  late  progrefcsive  duties  were  12.  w  12.  A«.  on 
every  1080  words  (16  folios)  after  the  first  1080.  The  new 
duty,  which  is  charged  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  relief  in  all 
cases  ;  the  maximum  is  \0s. ;  but  where  the  primary  daty  is 
of  less  amount  the  progressive  dnty  is  not  to  exceed  it. 
Similar  reduced  duties  under  the  head  Schedule^  are  also 
imposed  on  papers  referred  to  in  certain  instmments  as  part 
thereof  but  not  annexed.  A  provision  is  contained  in  the 
Act  (section  11)  that  progressive  dnties  sliall  not  be,  or  he 
deemed  to  have  been,  chargeable  on  any  instrument  in  respect 
of  anjf  other  instrtmunt,  liable  to  stamp  dnfy,  and  dnly 
stamped,  incorporated  with  as  r^errad  to  in  it ;  so  that  an 
old  document,  duly  stamped  per  te,  may  be  made  to  fonn  a 
portion  of  a  new  one  without  being  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  the  progressiTe  duly  on  the  latter. 

Duplicates  and  Coanierpartt.-^lu.  the  case  of  settlements 
of  money  and  a  few  other  iiutances  where  ad  valorem  dutiwi 
were  payable,  duplicates  were  expressly  charged  with  the 
same  dnties  as  the  original  instruments ;  and  counterparts 
became  also  liable,  in  some  cases,  to  the  like  duties  ;  but,  in 
general,  they  may  be  stated  to  have  he^n  subject  to  a  dut^ 
of  12.  16s.  except  aa  to  leases,  the  counterparts  or  dupli- 
cates of  which,  where  the  duty  on  the  original  exceeded  12., 
were  charged  with  30s.  These  duUea  are  now  reduced  to 
0s.  as  a  maximum,  with  progressivB  dntisi  of  is.Bd.;  the 
same  dnty,  indoding  the  progressive  dot^,  as  the  original, 
being  imposed  whwe  saeh  dutj  sxclnsiTe  of  progressive 
duty  is  1^  than  64. 

Memorial. — The  daty  on  a  memorial  for  rsgiitering  a  deed 
is  lednced  from  lOir.  to  S*.  Od. 

OspjfAokL—Jji  iJl  oaisB  <tf  sale  and 
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jwjpeity  tht  iutnnuiiti  cUigtd  mth  9d  valonm  dn^  tn, 
of  oonne,  liible  only  to  tl>«  new  dntiM ;  fast  then  ii  om 
ioitance  in  which  a  radnction  is  nude  where  the  iutrament 
wu  not  anbjeot  to  ad  valorem  duty.  In  the  otM  of  mn  id- 
nuttaoce  tiie  initroment  wu  ctuiged  with  II.  i  or*  where  the 
yearly  ralne  did  not  exceed  1/.,  with  tit.  ^  the  new  Act 
these  datie«  are  reduced  to  3#.  6^.  where  the  admittanee  pn>- 
ceed«  upon  a  aale  or  mortgage.  In  all  other  ouh  tlw  aafy 
on  an  adraittanoa  rraoains  ai  before. 

CovtHoHt.  A  pwticolar  dnQr  it  now  for  tha  fint  time 
dumd  on  a  dead  of  oorenant.  It  waa,  it  wnmi,  arore- 
banaed  that  where  the  ad  mUoram  hond  doty  waa  eouuo^ 
able,a  practice  might  be  morted  to  of  ezeontfag  a  eorouuit. 
aa  a  aecorit^,  whien  woold  be  UaUe  only  ai  a  common  deed 
to  11.  IBt.,  at  lien  of  glTiog  a  b<utd  :  it  wai  therefore  thought 
prepw  to  impoee  the  eaoie  ad  vaiorm  daty  on  a  deed  of 
covenant  ai  on  a  bond,  when  it  axcaadea  1^.  ISi.  Bnt 
relief  ii  given  in  the  eaie  of  a  leparat*  deed  of  connant, 
executed  on  the  aale  or  mortgage  <a  uy  lands,  for  title,  he 
by  imposing  10*. ;  or  leas,  where  the  daty  on  the  ooQTeyuioa 
ia  leas. 

Affreemmt. — The  daty  of  2*.  6<2.  on  an  ordiDary  agre^ 
ment  remains  as  before,  except  that  this  amount  is  saffident 
for  any  qnanti^  of  words  less  than  30  folios,  instead  of 
merely  a  quantity  not  exceeding  16  folioi.  Bat  in  lien  of 
the  leap  from  S#.  6dL  to  IJllSj.  in  any  exceia  of  the  latter  qoan- 
tify,  aad  of  v.  fis.  for  every  additional  qnanti^  of  10  folios, 
the  duty  is  now  Sr.  fid,  for  every  each  farther  quantity. 

The  advantage  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  foUowing 
example :  suppose  a  contract  for  the  performanee  of  any 
work  aocording  to  plans  and  speeificanons,  the  words  and 
iigorea  amoontmg  altogether  to  100  folioa,  the  duty  under  the 
old  law  would  have  been  1^.  16«.,  and  five  times  1/.  fis.  for 
five  entire  quantitiea  of  16  folios  after  the  first,  making 
altogether  Bt.  By  the  new  law  the  dnfy  imposed  is  six 
times  3«.  6<]^  making  only  15t. 

Charier,  Preeqat,  BeiiotuUioHf  and  jSWfte.^Tho  duties  on 
ewtain  instmmuita  in  SiMitlaad  nnder  these  heads,  an  n- 
duoed  from  Qt,  to  6». 

WfrranA  of  ^iKonuf The  duties  on  securities  of  this 
deseiiptum  are  as  before,  the  same  as  en  bonds,  with  a 
ledwtutt  of  the  dn^  on  a  warrant  of  attorney  given  aa  -a 
ooUataral  leeari^,  from  \l,  to  Of.,  when  the  duty  on  the 
prinoi^  instrument  exceeds  that  amout;  And  also,  where 
it  is  given  for  money  exceeding  9001.  fior  iHdeh  the  person 
giving  it  is  under  arrest  A  warrant  of  attorney  given  for 
any  otiier  purpose  than  as  a  security  fbr  the  payment  of 
men^  or  the  tnnalsr  of  itoek  is  diaiged  wlUi  ll  IS*., 
which  is  an  inereaia,  tha  larmor  duty  ia  meh  ease  bwng 
\l.  only. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  eases  in  whieh  the  duties  have 
ham  altered  bv  the  new  aot ;  but  there  are  some  material 
jpnvinons  which  it  will  be  proper  to  glance  aL 

All  the  pravisioal  of  farmer  Aeta  relating  to  Stamp  Duties 
are  kept  in  force,  ineludins  exemptions. 

Certain  aareeaAMits  for  letting  lands  in  Ireland  which  were 
charged  with  cd  vabrm  duties  aa  leases,  but  which,  if  in 
England  would  have  been  mbjeet  only  to  um  duty  of  St.  ei. 
•s  i^^reemaBtirara  to  bo  dasBed  to  ban  ben  liable  to  the 
latter  duty. 

Any  penoa  nonviog  mensr  for  stamp  duly  (Induing 
legacy  duty)  and  not  ap^yinglt,  is  to  be  accountable  to  the 
Crown  by  summary  process. 

Transfen  of  mor^sges,  farther  chatges,  and  fnrther  secu- 
nties  exwmted  before  the  llth  October,  1600,  an  not  to  be 
deemed  to  be  liable  to  the  additional  dutiM  already  pointed 
out  and  attaching  by  reason  td  the  deeisiodk  alluded  to,  but, 
in  this  rsspeet,  are  to  be  pvt  upon  the  laine  footing  aa  theae 
axeented  subsequently. 

The  terms  on  vrtiich  instruments  may  be  stamped  after 
exeootton  an  materially  varied.  The  penal^,  in  ordinary 
oases  payable  on  stamping  an  instmment  executed  before  the 
passiQB  of  the  Aet  i*bl',  upon  pajment  of  which  and  the 
dubr,  the  stamp  n^y  be  aftxed.  B^tbenewAct  thepenal^ 
is  lOJl;  and  when  the  duty  required  exceeds  10/.,  then, 
further  interest  at  6/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  duty,  cal- 
oulated  from  the  date  or  first  execution  of  the  instrument ; 
but  no  amount  of  interest  beyond  that  the  duty  is  to  be 
paid  by  way  of  penalty.  In  lien  of  a  receipt  fbr  the  duty 
and  penalty  as  formerly,  a  stamp  denoting  the  payment  of 
the  penalty  ia  to  be  impressed.  One  advantage  to  the  party 
is  however  given.  Under  the  old  law,  if  an  fautremoit  waa 
rtHopad,  bnt  with  an  insnllMent  amoant,  the  iriiole  duty 


was  to  be  pesd  without  x^prd  to  vtet  had  iMft  ihnfeiiil 
bendee  ne  p—liyi  but  now,  the  deAdsni  dn^ 

raqnired. 

Where  instrunents  are  executed  abroad,  the  mmnininif 
are  empowered  to  stamp  then  withont  penalty  at  aaj  tia 
within  two  months  after  they  are  received  in  t&s  kinidan. 

Until  this  Aet  there  existed  no  power  to  detansioB'alit 
stamp  duty  vru  payable  in  any  case,  ao  as  to  assue  prte 
that  the  stamp  on  an  instrument  was  aoffiaeat  ThsC» 
missionen  are  now  invested  wiUi  a  power  to  adjudieaie  mA 
audi  cases,  and  to  certify  by  msana  of  a  partienlsr  riaa 
that  aay  uutranmit  ia  duly  atanpedL  and  ao  to  preds^ 
question  upon  the  point  The  foe  for  obtaining  thii 
oioation  ia  10*.  An  appeal  is  ^ren  to  the  Cant  i 
Exchequer. 

The  duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  are  now  ■'^Hil^ 
but  it  amwan  that  a  deed  liable  to  Iriah  duty  oonU  aat  W 
stamped  in  London;  andviMMntf/  tbia  is  nowpensittii 

By  the  Aot  of  the  19  &  IS  Vict  c  80,  the  diacon^^ 
7/.  lOf .  per  cent  allowed  on  the  parehasB  of  receipt  di^ 
was  taken  aw^j  by  the  act  now  nnder  oonaidanliai  iti 
restored. 

Ueenoes  to  insure  against  fire  both  in  Great  Btitam  nd 
Ireland  are  neoeassiy  Mfore  any  such  inaazance  can  be  Bsii; 
they  were  all  fbrm^y  required  to  bo  obtained  simalti 
bnt  by  the  &  6  Viet  e.  79,  indi  fieencea  In  GrsstBiita 
ware  tobepennaaonti  the  same  pmrisfoa  is  by  Os  neat 
Act  made  as  to  Ireland. 

One  ortwo  examples  have  been  already  given  of  tbalescfi 
to  be  derived  from  the  new  scale  of  duties  in  nuijnlK 
transactions  of  small  value ;  it  will  be  well  to  nunnka 
instanoe  or  two  more. 

Take  the  ease  of  a  sale  of  freehold  property  for  190^,  Oi 
conveyance  consisting  of  40  folios,  that  u  one  entir*  gsu- 
tity  of  16  folioa  after  Uie  flrs^  and  raqniriiw,  thersfcfe,tB> 
prMresstve  duty.  Under  the  old  law  the  dhitiiB  matt  kt 
as  follows : — 

£,  M.  d. 

Ad  •alorem  datj  .  .  .300 
Ditto  ia  lisn  of  a  laaaa  for  a  jmt  1  15  0 
Progreuira  duty  .      .  ..100 

ToUX  ....  .   4  U  0 

Undur  the  new  Aet  the  datiei  are : 

AdvaJonmdntj  ,  .  .  0  15  0 
tnmuin  doty     ,      .      .   0  10  0 

Total       ....    1    S  0 


Agaiuj  take  a  mortgage  of  a  freehold  estate  forthemmn 
The  duties  wen  the  same  in  amount  aa  on  a  ask,  vii>^- 


Advdlorm  dtly  . 
PngiMdn  duty  . 
Lease  bt  a  ^sar  duly 


a. 
0 
0 
15 


0 
0 
0 


Tb^  arai 

Ad  voloran  du^. 
ProgrsHive  dn^ 


4  15  • 


0  7  « 


The  great  feature  of  the  16  &  17  Vict  cap.  09.  m 
the  rednetiot  of  xeedpt  stan^  Ibr  all  sums  amonnaDf  to 
40*.  and  upwards  to  aa  uniform  rate  of  Id.  The  stamp  mj 
be  uther  impressed  or  affixed,  but  must  be  eaBcelledoTv 
irinature,  and  a  penalty  of  Id.  is  impceed  for  b^^mN* 
refusing  to  give  such  a  stamp  with  a  receipt  The  otw 
provisions  were — that  indentures  or  covenants  for  an  tppnt 
tice,  clerk,  &e.,  when  no  money  was  paid,  was  fixed  at  Si.  6i ; 
debentures  or  certificates  for  drawbacks  or  bonntiei,  U  if 
not  exceeding  102L,  fit.  tSd.  above  10^.  and  not  excenfiv 
602.,  and  5f.  if  above  fiW. ;  drafts  or  orden  for  pa7n«t« 
money  on  denumd,  Id.  (bankers*  cheques  and  letten  « 
credit  sent  abroad  Wen  exempt  by  this  Act ;  hat  nov. 
May  1866,  a  bill  is  passing  through  Parliament,  by  whldi 
banken*  dieques  are  to  bear  a  penny  stamp) ;  polic^ 
assurance,  m.  <m  every  OOl.  up  to  600J1,  Is.  for  eveiyel^ 
Uoual  lOOil  np  to  idOOJl,  tnd  lOt.  for  even  $mf^ 
lOOOf.  (the  fractional  parta  in  each  case  cany  the  addi^w 
stamp).  By  eap463  the  stamp  on  articles  of  attomej^  d» 
was  redncM  frna  190JL  to  60/. ;  attorneys'  and  eonnf 
aneen'  certificates  were  lowered ;  and  also  the  cooJfp^ 
duties  on  fon-nnts  in  Scotland. 

The  17&  18  Vict  e.  83,  is  for  altering  cerUin  Stamp 
Duties,  the  effect  of  which  is  sufliciently  shown  fi^ 
scale  given  in  the  schedule,  which 
aseessBiy  forther  to  give  the  ^oie^ 
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in^Ucated  in  the  scludnle.  ^  ^  lalls  miportiiig  to  be 
Inwn  abroad  are  to  be  to  deemed,  thmmt  dnmi  in  the 
tTnited  Kingdom,  and  are  cbarge&bla  with  dnt^  aceotdin^j ; 
ind  the  holder  of  a  bill  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
'§  6)  is  to  affix  an  adhenve  stamp  of  the  proper  amount  befttfe 
legotiating  it,  ud  the  neglect  to  do  eo,  or  to  cancel  the 
itamp,  incniB  a  penaltjr  w  SO/.  Bills  porporting  to  be 
Irawn  in  sets  (§  6)  most  be  so  drawn  nnder  a  penalty 
>f  lOO;.  Unitamped  drafts  on  bankers  <§  7)  are  not  to 
iw  circulated  bejond  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  where 
Datable,  under  a  penalty  of  60^;  but  drafts  (S  6)  law- 
rnUy  issoed  nnatamped,  may  be  circulated  at  any  distance 
\ry  affinng  and  caseelling  the  proper  stamp.  Stamps  10} 
AnotiDg  the  duty  of  one  penny  nuy  be  need  for  xeceqita  or 
Inifts  withont  r^ud  to  thor  qiaaal  approuiation.  All 
bnis,  drafts,  and  notes  (§  13),  except  Bank  of  England  notes, 
ira  Tendered  liable  to  the  itamp  dntr.  The  axemptimi  from 
the  stamp  dnty  (§  13)  of  letters  acxnonledging  the  receipts 
of  bills,  promissory  notes,  &c.,  is  repealed ;  but  receipts  for 
money  paid  to  the  Crown  are  still  exempted.  The  stamp 
dnty  on  pawnbrokers*  licences  in  Dnblin  ({  fiO)  is  reduced 
bom  im,  to  7L  lOi.  Instmments  liable  to  stamp  da^  (|  S7) 
are  to  be  admitted  in  aridsnee  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
although  they  be  not  stamped. 

i5ii!A4c2tt£&— Inland  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  order  for  the 
payment  to  the  bearer,  or  to  order,  at  any  time  oUwrwiiB 
than  on  donand,  of  any  nun  of  money. 


Not  ezoMdiaj;      .      .  . 
Biseeding  £ouii  not  exceeding 
10 


:  S  : 

,    soo  „ 

»  800  „ 
n  *00  » 
»     MO  , 

„  1.000  , 

n  VOO  „ 

It  2,000  , 

„  3,000  .  „ 

M  4,000  and  opmnu 

Foreign  bill  of  exchange  drawn  In,  bat  payable  ont  o^  the 

United  Kingdom. 

If  drawn  singly  or  otherwise  than  in  a  set  of  three  or  more, 
the  aanu  duty  as  on  an  inland  bill  of  the  same  anunmt  and 
tenor. 

If  dmvn  in  sets  of  three  or  mwe,  for  every  bOl  of  eadi 

VWo  Hie  SUB  pftnUe  UietebX  dull  not  eueed 
Andwliaie  It  suU  exceed  £2}  sad  net  exceed 
60  « 


£  M. 

d. 

i 

0  0 

1 

10 

0  0 

S 

• 

Sft 

9  0 

t 

M 

0  0 

6 

* 

75 

0  0 

9 

100 

0  1 

0 

* 

300 

0  2 

0 

MO 

0  8 

0 

« 

400 

0  4 

0 

■ 

fiOO 

0  5 

0 

750 

0  7 

6 

• 

1,000 

0  xo 

0 

* 

1,600 

0  15 

0 

2,000 

1  0 

0 

a 

8.000 

1  10 

0 

4,000 

1  0 

0 

•  * 

2  5 

0 

75 
100 
«M 

WO 
40* 

500 
750 
1,000 
1,500 
SiOOO 
8,000 


£ 

£  1. 

d. 

35 

0  0 

1 

50 

0  0 

%. 

75 

0  0 

8 

100 

0  0 

4 

300 

0  0 

8 

800 

0  1 

0 

400 

0  1 

4 

500 

0  1 

8 

750 

0  s 

6 

1,000 
1,500 

0  8 

4 

0  5 

0 

s;,ooo 

0  6 

8 

8,000 

0  10 

0 

4,000 

e  IS 

4 

0  15 

0 

4,000  md  npwirdi 

FtHeigabillef  axcbaiwe  dawn  oat  of  the  United  King- 
don,  ind  payable  wiUua  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mme 
duU  as  on  an  inland  bill  of  the  same  amoont  and  tenor. 

Forsiga  Inll  of  rrf''iry  dmn  out  of  the  United  Kin^- 
doin,aaa  payable  oirt  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  indorsed 
ar  nsgotiftleii  witUn  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duty  aa 
CB  a  fer«^  tall  drawn  within  the  United  Kiafdom,  and 
|anU»  eat  of  the  United  Kh^om. 

Froniseory  vote  for  the  payment  inany  other  maanar  dw 
te  the  bener  on  demand  of  any  boa  «<  noney, 

A      £  $.  d. 

MftteiMediiig  5      0  0  1 

£uflidinB  X5  ud  aet  exoiediag  i   .     10      0   0  3 
10         „  25      0   0  8 

.      S5         M  £0      0   0  8 

'      50        .  75      0   0  9 

«      7ft        ,  lOO      0  1  • 


Promissory  note  ftr  the  paTmsnt,  either  to  the  beam 
demand,  er  in  any  otiMr  manaar  than  to  the  boaer  > 
danaud,  of  any  anm  of  aoney. 


£ 

A 

Exceeding  £100  ind  not 

200 

0  2 

0 

200 

300 

0  S 

0 

n  IMO 

400 

0  4 

0 

»  4O0 

600 

0  6 

0 

u  500 

750 

0  7 

s 

:  »w 

1,000 

0  10 

0 

„  1,000 
n  l.«00 

» 

IvMO 

0  15 

0 

n 

3,000 

1  0 

0 

K  2,000 
-  8,000 

M 

8^0 

1  10 

0 

"  M 

4^00 

3  0 

0 

p      4,000  ud  njnnrdi  .  . 

* 

.  3  5 

0 

Lease  or  tack  of  any  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or 
heritable  subjects,  for  any  term  of  years  exceeding  thir^- 
fiv^  at  a  yearly  rent,  wiui  or  without  any  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  fine,  premium,  or  graosom  paid  for  the  same,  the 
following  duties  in  xespect     anch  yearly  rant 

£  £  $.  d.  £ 

WhaeOeiei^nntihsUnetaiBBed       5  0  8  0      0  60 

And  when  tt  Ana  exceed  £5  and  not  essMd  10  0  80      0  13  0 

M             10                  15  0   9  0      0  18  0 

-  15  20  0  13  0  1  0  0 
.            20                  35  0  15  0      1  10  0 

-  35  £0  1  10  0300 
.  50  78  3504  10  0 
„             7S                 100  8   0  0      6   0  0 

And  iriMn  Oe  euae  fhall  ezeeod  £100,  then 
Ar  eve>7  jE5l^  aad  abe  ftr  efeiy 

tieeBlparter£80    1  10  0      1  0  0 

And  where  any  such  lease  or  tadc  as  aforesaid  diall  be 
granted  in  oonaideration  of  a  fine,  premium,  or  grassum, 
and  aleo  of  a  yearly  rent,  such  lesse  or  tack  shall  be 
chargeable  also,  in  rsepeet  <rf  saeh  fine,  {Hreminm,  mr 
graesam,  with  the  ad  wonm  stamp  dntiee  granted  nnder 
the  head  or  title  of  "  eonv^ance  "  in  the  achednle  an- 
nexed to  the  Act  passed  in  the  13  &  14  Viot.,  e,  97. 

Exemptimi. — Any  lease  made  in  pareaanee  <tf  the 
Trinity  College  Dablin,  Leaaing  and  Perpetoi^  Act,  1601. 
Coiveyanoe  of  any  kind  or  daeeriptioii  wfaalaaenr  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  bhartw,  di^osition,  or  oontraot 
containiog  the  firat  origin^  oonstitntlon  of  fnt  and  gronnd 
annual  rights  in  Scotland  (not  beii^  a  lease  or  tack  for  yean), 
in  consideration  of  an  annnal  sum  payable  in  perpetnify  or 
for  any  indefinite  period,  whether  fee  &cm  or  other  rent,  feu 
duty,  ground  annnal,  or  otherwiae.  The  same  dntiee  as  on 
a  lease  or  tack  for  a  term  exceeding  100  yean,  at  a  yearly 
rent  equal  to  such  annual  sum. 

Exemptions. — Any  lesse  or  taek  for  a  life  or  lives  not  ex- 
oeeding  three,  or  for  a  term  of  years  determinaUe  with  a 
life  or  hTes  not  exceeding  three,  hy  whomsoever  nanted ; 
and  any  grant  in  fee  simjAe  or  in  perpetuity,  made  In  Ireland, 
in  pnrsnanoe  of  the  Renewable  Leuehold  CouTUiion  AeL 
or  m  ponoanee  of  the  TAmfy  Qrilege  (Dnblin)  Laaaing  and 
Perpetuity  Act,  1861 }  all  which  sud  leases  or  tacks  and 
gruits  reneotinly  dudl  be  ehaigeaUe  with  the  stamp  duties 
to  which  the  same  ware  anliiject  and  liaUe  before  the  passing 
of  the  Aot  16  &  17  Vict.  e.  63. 

Every  such  lease  or  tack,  and  every  sneh  eonrcyance, 
diazter,  disposition,  or  contract  aa  aforesaid  hereby  charged 
with  duty,  and  the  duplicate  or  counterpart  thereof  respeo- 
tiTely,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  respectiTe  stamp  duties 
granted  and  made  payable  nnder  the  several  heads  or  titles 
of  "  Doplicate  or  Gonnterpart,"  and  "  ProgreesiTe  Duty," 
in  the  seoedale  annexed  to  the  13  &  14  Tict.  c.  97. 

Ueenee  to  demise  copyhold  lands,  tenements,  or  here* 
ditaments,  or  the  memorsndnm  thereof  if  granted  out  of 
eourt,  and  the  ct^y  of  court  roll  of  any  sneh  lioence  if 
gmated  in  eoort : 

When  the  daai  yeerfy  value  of  the  eatato  to  be  demised 
shall  be  ei^rsaaed  in  aoch  Uonoa  and  ahall  not  exceed 
70{.  The  same  dn^  aa  on  a  lease  at  a  yea^  rent 
equal  to  such  ysady  nine,  nadar  the  Aot  of  the  13 
&UVict.c.fi7. 

And  in  all  other  eases  lOv. 

STANDARD  MEASURE.  WEIGHT, 
ataadanl  yard,  and  standard  {Idiatifr^ 
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•bxnwd  in  the  fim  at  the  Hoomb  of  PailuiiWDt  in  1834,  and 
ixmhiM  monvrer  eiisting  aa  to  the  accancy  of  the 
methods  which  had  been  provided  by  the  act  6  Oeo.  IV.  c. 
94,  for  ascertainii^  the  standard,  scientific  men  have  con- 
itmcted  a  new  standard  yard  and  ponnd,  which  have  been 
recently  l^alised.  These  standarcls,  copies  of  which  have 
been  deposited  in  vaiioos  places,  now  conititate  the  standard 
of  measure  and  waij^t  <n  the  United  Kingdom ;  18  &  19 
Vict  c.  72. 

STANLEY,  REV.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  Ist  of  January  1779.  He  was 
the  second  son  and  seventh  child  of  Sir  John  Thomas 
Stanley^  Bart.,  of  Alderley  Park,  Cheshire,  by  Maty,  dan^ter 
and  hein«  ^  Hagh  Owen,  Esa.  of  Penrhoa  in  Anj^ewa. 
His  elder  brothn,  who  inherited  the  banmetcyon  hia  nther's 
death.  w»  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1639  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanly  of  Alderley.  In  hia  boyhood  the  fiitnre  hish<^  had 
a  paaaton  for  the  sea  and  woold  have  preferred  the  navy  to 
any  other  profession.  Being  destined  for  the  Charch  how- 
ever he  was  sent,  in  1798,  after  a  desnltoi^  education  at 
various  schools,  to  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambndge ;  and  here 
in  1802,  he  gradoated  B.A.  and  was  16th  Wrangler  of  hia 
year.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1805.  In  that  year, — 
having  meanwhile  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  having 
had  for  some  time  the  curacy  of  Wendleeham,  in  Surrey — he 
was  presented  by  his  father  to  the  family  living  of  Alderley. 
In  1610  he  married  Catherine,  eldest  dat^hter  of  the  R«v. 
Oswald  Leycester,  rector  of  Stoke-opon-Trent,  Shropehire. 
He  continued  rector  of  Alderler  f<x  the  period  of  thirty-two 
years  (I80&.37)  during  which  fie  disehaiged  his  dntiea  in  a 
manner  so  conscientious  aod  so  thorough  as  to  gain  the 
affection  of  all  his  parishioners  in  an  unusnal  degree.  He 
worked  assiduoasly  among  the  population  of  his  pariah— 
which  amounted  to  about  1300 ;  and,  besides  performing  his 
purely  clerical  duties,  he  did  everything  in  his  power,  by 
encouraging  schools  and  the  like,  to  promote  the  intellecttuu 
and  secular  welfare  of  hia  parishioners.  For  the  use  of  the 
young  in  his  paiiah  be  prepared  '  A  series  of  Questions  on 
the  Bible  *  which  was  publiafaed  in  1816.  Inheriting  Whig 
principles  from  hia  family,  he  was  noted  at  this  time  for 
great  liberality  and  tolemtion  in  his  ecclesiastical  opinions ; 
though  the  leal  and  the  wann-heartedness  of  his  Chnatianity 
were  onqneationed.  It  was  perhaps  hia  slight  interest  in 
matteia  of  pnnly  theological  controvmy  that  inclined  him 
at  this  time  to  the  quiet  porsnit  of  natural  hiatocv.  Uriog 
the  opnortunitiea  afforded  nim  by  hia  position  as  tne  cler^- 
maa  of  a  rural  pariah,  he  gratified  hia  tastes  in  this  direction 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geology,  the  mineralogy, 
the  botany,  the  entomology,  and  the  ornithology  of  ma 
parish.  He  became  a  cmtrihntor  on  topics  ot  natural 
histoiy,  and  on  kindred  ti^ncs,  to  *  Blackwood's  Magaone ' 
and  to  the  *  British  Magazine ;  *  and  one  of  his  articles  in 
'Blackwood,'  entitled  'An  Adventure  on  the  Alps  in  the 
Mauvaia  Pas '  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the 
opening  scene  in  bis  '  Anne  of  Geierstein/  The  department 
of  natural  history  which  he  primnpally  cultivated  was 
omitholt^  ;  and  in  183£  he  pabliahed  nnder  the  anspiees 
of  the  Societjr  for  Promoting  Ctaiiitiu  Knowledge,  his  well- 
known  work  in  two  volumas  entitled '  A  Familiar  Histoiy  of 
Birds,  their  Nature,  HatMti,  and  Inataneta.*  He  had  already 
lectured  on  suhjecta  of  natural  history  to  one  or  two 
Maehanica'  lostitutiaos  in  the  north  of  Ei^gland,  and  in  1836 
he  was  Vic^Fresident  of  the  British  Aasociatifm.  He  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Piende&t  of  the 
linnaean  Society. 

Though  never  obtruding  his  politics  on  hia  parishioners, 
he  had  taken  part  on  the  liberal  ude  on  some  of  uie  qnestiooa 
of  the  day  relating  to  the  Church.  In  18S9  he  had  published 
*A  Few  Wonls  m  favour  of  our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,* 
advocating  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  1835  he 
published  *  A  Few  Notes  on  Religion  and  Edncatiim  in 
Ireland.'  The  spirit  shown  in  these  pamjAleta,  takan  along 
with  hia  excellent  character,  and  ma  umily-nmnections, 
recommended  him  to  the  Wnig  government  aa  n  snitable 
man  for  a  vacimt  bishopric  ;  anaaccordingly.on  the  vaoatitHi 
of  the  see  of  Norwich  bv  the  death  of  ^siiop  Bathurst  in 
1837,  Lord  Melbourne  o^ered  the  bishopric  to  Dr.  Stanley. 
It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he  quitted  the  pariah 
where  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  accept  this  preferment; 
with  which  was  conjoined  the  appointment  of  Clerit  of  the 
Closet  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Having  accepted  the  office, 
however,  he  set  himaalf  witii  great  xeal  ana  punctually  to 
ita  dntias.  Seldom  im  than  basa  «  mom  hazdwodaBg 


bishop,  or  me  more  aatudbe  In  all  adiames  of  » 
provement.  He  aluuidoned  his  pursuit  of  nataal  \atitj 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  diocesan  bumm  it 
the  previoua  bi^op  had  lived  to  the  age  of  mtuty-lbi^ 
there  were  necessarily  great  abuses  in  the  dioceie— aboMiW 
non-reaidence,  and  the  like.  These  Bishop  Stanley  letUi. 
self  to  reform  with  a  boldness,  which,  though  sooca^  i 
the  end,  aroused  much  bad  feeling  a^inst  him.  Ai  iatk 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  where  public  querttonivai 
discnased,  he  always  took  what  was  called  "  The  liW 
side,"  he  was  accused  of  latitndinarianism.  In  the  taati 
deviation  from  any  of  the  standards  of  the  Chnidi  the  dm^ 
was  untrue ;  and  nothing  but  the  tolennoe  id  his  dimatiB 
in  all  non  osaontial  matten  pva  any  oolonr  to  it.  Bdnd 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  with  the  rapatatlon  of  Imfm 
of  the  most  kindly,  sanguine,  and  hMpitable  men  ii  fle 
Church,  he  lived  till  1&&,  when  he  died  uDezpcdedlT  ■ 
the  6th  of  September  at  Brahan  Castle  in  Soas-ahun,3e*- 
land,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit.  He  left  &n  chiUna- 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Hia  eldest  tm,  On 
Stanlbt,  entored  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  md[« 
captain.  He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  taa6k 
attainments,  and  was  regarded  as  an  officer  of  oosail 
promise.  He  had  been  engaged  on  a  aorvey  of  a  potting 
the  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  had  jnat  completed,  vhs 
he  died  somewhat  snddenlv  in  1849,  his  baj 
apparently  haateued  by  the  labonn  of  the  survey.  tUm 
Stanley'a  youngest  son,  Charles  Edward,  ia  in  the  Bm 
Engineer! ;  hia  saocmd  am,  the  Rar.  Arthur  Peniirni  Stok^ 
is  Regioa  I^fiesaor  of  Eeeleriastical  Hutoiy  at  Oxfnd,al 
the  foregoing  paiticnlan  have  bem  derived  from  a  mam 
invfixed  by  him  to  a  collection  of  his  Other's  "  Addnnei  ai 
Chai^'*  publiahed  in  1801.  Ot  the  bishop's  writiBgili 
'  History  ta  Birds*  is  .th^  moat  important:  it  hia  jmi 
through  several  editions.  Among  his  varioDs  pampblMai 
sermons  may  be  noted  his  *  Heads  for  the  Amngeottf  i 
Local  Information  in  every  Departmrait  of  Parooiil 
Rural  Interest,'  published  in  1848. 

STANNARY  COURTS.  The  inrisdiction  of  the  Bt» 
nary  Conrta  haa  been  extended,  andtheir  procedoie  umM 
and  improved  by  the  statute  16  de  19  Viet.  c.  32. 

STARCH.   [TisauxB,  OaoAHio,  S.  1.1 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS  The  enactments  of  (IniiU* 
have  bem  extended  by  tha  Meieutila  law  Amialaat 
Act,  1866,  and  the  hw  as  to  gnannteas  eoandm^ 
improved.  The  alterationa  thna  emctad  are,  howam;  a 
entirely  tedudcal  that  the  reader  aan  mly  w  ntenlh 
them. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS.  The  Mercantile  In 
Amendment  Act,  1656,  haa  removed  some  of  the  snooilia 
which  have  arisen  upon  these  statutes,  but  any  expUntia 
of  the  different  provisiona  of  this  Act  woold  be  too  teehiial 
in  its  nature,  and  require  too  much  space  to  begino  bai 
It  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  general  effect  of  allik 
enactments  of  the  statute  is  to  remove  certain  nice 
Unctions  and  difficulties,  which  formerly  in  many  catei  Kcm 
mily  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justicot 

8TEFFENS,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at  Sbvaogirs 
Norway  on  May  %  1773.  Hia  uwrata  xamorcd  in  1^!* 
Helsi&gdr,  where  he  reenved  his  early  edncaticHit  fi^* 
1787  he  vraa  taken  to  Copenhagen,  as  hfa  early-diiph;" 
piety  and  eloquence  aeemed  to  point  oat  divini^  ai  ha  P*** 
per  study,  thou^  he  had  already  acquired  a  great  fosdw 
tor  natural  histcoy.  In  l790he  was  mtered  atthe  UniiBS^ 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  thit> 
received  in  1794  a  travelling  prix&  He  spmt  thenmuDa* 
that  year  at  Beigen  in  Norway,  and  in  the  antnma  viw 
proceeding  to  Oennany  he  sufiered  dhipwieck  at  ths  dmb 
of  the  Elbe,  saving  only  hia  life,  and  that  with  diffing 
After  residing  about  a  year  in  Hambaig,  he  removed  toM 
where  in  1796  he  gave  lectures  in  natural  history,  '^J^ 
as  private  tutor.  He  however  felt  a  want  of  a  fondsa^ 
principle  in  natural  science,  and,  repairing  to  Jeaa,  iou^ 
that  he  found  in  the  theoriea  of  Schdling  what  he^?*"* 
He  waa  intrusted  with  tlM  rsvinm  of  Sehdling^  ''■''V* 
natural  ^iiloaq)hy  in  1800,  and  beenne  one  «f  the  wtf"* 
supporters  of  the  doctrines  of  Schellingli  school  (^^^?^ 
most  flourishing  state),  at  least  so  fiu  as  th^  wen  ''^^T: 
to  natural  philosopher.  After  having  been  created  adjiUiRl| 
the  professor  of  philoaophy  in  the  University  of  J**.^ 
repaired  to  Freiberg,  where  he  was  instructed  by  andscqu'* 
the  fiiendship  of  Werner.  While  here  be  wrote  hii  'v^ 
iUMtisBb.Glwl«Biioihan  AnCtttw^  Oaoon^^ 
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Eanys'))  not  poblUlied  till  1810,  which  he  expanded  in  181M9 
into  three  volumes  of  a  '  Handbnch  der  Oryktognosie.'  On 
'eturniDr  to  Denmark  in  180S,  be  excited  conaidcntble  atten- 
ioa  by  hia  lectnrea ;  but  aa  he  experieaced  some  coldness 
Vom  iDfloentialpenoDS,  he  accepted  in  1804  a  call  from  the 
[JniveraitT  of  Halle  to  become  professor  there,  and  while 
iiere  pnbliahed  (in  1806)  his  '  Gmnilziige  derphiloaophischen 
NTatarwiisenschaft'  Fnndamental  Featores  of  Philosophical 
Natural  Science').  The  jears  1807-9  he  spent  with  hia 
tiends  in  Holatein.  He  then  retnnwd  to  Halle,  and  took  an 
ixtremelj  active  part,  not  imattended  with  danger,  in  the 
ecret  preparations  of  the  Fnunan  pBtriota  to  cast  off  the 
French  yoke,  which  they  felt  to  be  alike  burdensome  and 
liftgracefu).  When  the  time  for  action  arrived,  Steffena 
dined  the  Fmssian  forces  as  a  volnoteer,  and  by  hia  enthn- 
iattic  addresses  roased  and  supported  the  energy  of  hia 
ommdes,  with  whom  he  continued  till  the  entry  into  Paris 
n  1813.  After  this  he  relomed  to  firealau,  where  he  had 
•een  created  professor  of  physios  and  of  natoral  history. 
Fhese  offices  he  held  till  1831,  when  he  removed  in  a  similar 
apacity  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  died 
n  Febmary  13, 184{>.  While  in  fireslan  he  wrote,  in  con- 
lectioQ  with  what  may  be  called  his  profesnonal  pnianita, 
lis '  Anthropoloffie,'  pablished  in  1822,  in  idiich  he  strove  to 
Ineidateon  phuosophical  j^ciplea  the  exiiteneaof  man- 
Eind  in  eonneetion  with  the  nni verse.  Tlua  mbject  he  con- 
inued  in  bis  'Polemisehe  Blattem  mr  Befmderung  der 
peculativen  Physik '  ('  Polemical  Leaves  for  the  advancement 
if  Speculative  Physics  *),  in  two  parts,  issued  in  18Sa  and 
.836  i  bnt  these  works  rather  re^ieseat  the  philosophy  of 
he  Schelling  school  thtm  add  to  our  knowledge  by  any  new 
acts.  The  intellectual  activity  and  mental  ricoes  of  Steffsns 
lowever  were  not  confined  to  one  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
le  frequently  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  present 
houghts  and  feelings  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  To  this 
lescription  of  works  belong  his  essay  '  Ueber  die  Idee 
ler  UniversitSten'  ('On  the  Ideas  of  the  Universities'), 
809  ;  *  Die  gegenwftrtige  Zeit,  and  wie  sie  geworden*  ('  The 
HTMent  Time,  and  how  it  became *)>  1817;  and  'Ueber 
eheime  Verb>ndang«i  anf  UniTnrritatoi '  (*  On  the  aecrat 
locietiesof  the  Dmnrsities '),  in  1835.  His  dtsineliDatitm 
lao  to  the  attempted  dtueh  onim  in  Prussia  rendered  him 
t  first  the  leader  of  a  considerable  number  of  dissenters 
rom  that  union,  and  at  length  involved  him  in  many  contro- 
ersies,  which  ultimately  occasioned  the  production  of  bis 
rork  *  Yon  der  bischen  Theologie  and  dem  wahren  Glauben  * 
'•  On  the  false  Theolo^  and  the  true  Faith '),  in  18fi4,  of 
rhich  more  than  one  edition  has  been  called  for.  In  1831 
e  published  '  Wie  ich  wieder  Lntheraner  wurde  und  was 
lir  daa  Lntiterthnm  ist '  (*  How  I  became  again  a  Lutheran, 
nd  what  Lutheranism  is  to  me  *),  which  is  a  personal  con- 
sssion  of  faith,  certainly  of  the  Pietist  class,  but  it  is  of  a 
IT  hi^er  character  of  thought  than  that  of  most  of  the 
rorks  of  that  sect,  and  appears  to  be  the  resralt  of  an  inward 
troggle  against  the  modem  system  of  absolutism,  which 
nnciple  he  defines  as  a  positive  surrender  of  the  belief  nt 
tie  personality  of  the  Deity.  In  1827  also  he  stmck  into  a 
•w  line :  he  be^an  a  series  of  novels,  of  which  the  first 
Die  Familien  Walseth  and  Leilh,*  in  three  volumes,  was 
>llowed  in  1838  by  '  Die  vier  NorwE^,'  in  six  volumes,  and 
bat  1^  '  Malcolm '  in  two.  These  novels  c<mtain  many 
sferenceato  himself  both  in  the  incidents  and  opinions,  bat 
hl^  also  contain  well-defined  pictures  of  the  peculiarities  of 
ational  character,  narratives  of  the  historical  events  of  the 
■eriod,  with  lively  and  correct  descriptions  of  scenery, 
specially  that  of  his  native  country  in  '  The  Four  Norwe- 
ians,'  and  all  are  penetrated  vrith  a  deep-Iying  religious 
seling,  which  give  them  a  peculiar  character.  In  the  last 
ears  of  his  life  he  occupied  nimaelf  with  writing  a  detuled 
atobiography,  *Was  ich  eriebte,*  pnUished  in  tea  volnmes, 
nm  IMO  to  1845.  It  is  periiaps  too  nittute,  bat  contains 
mr  interesting  bets,  and  a  fragment  of  it  has  been  trans* 
ited  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  Adventures  on  the 
toad  to  Paris,  an  account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied 
rmies  in  1813.  Since  hia  death  some  posthitmoas  works 
are  been  published,  *  NiuAgtbamaaa  Sdtnftoi,'  with  a  yn- 
ice  by  Sehelling. 
8TBLL1TE.  [Ztouns.] 

STEPHENS,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  a  diatinguiahed  British 
ntomologist,  was  bom  at  Shoreh&m,  Sussex,  on  the  16th  of 
eptembw  1792.  He  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  Ad- 
mlty  Office  in  Smnerset  House.  Whilst  holding  this  poa- 
tML  he  devoted  bis  leisoxe  hoars  to  the  study  of  natnral  his- 


tory, and  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  knowledge  that 
■  may  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  small  portion  of  time 
allotted  for  rest  in  a  government  office.  In  the  coarse  of  a 
long  life  he  made  one  of  the  most  complete  coUeciions  ot 
British  insects  extant  This  collection  was  the  admiration  of 
foreifiners  and  the  coustant  resort  of  ihe  British  entomolo);;ist. 
Mr.  Stephens's  taste  for  entomology  led  early  to  his  employ- 
ment in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  assisted  Dr.  Leach  m 
commeneing  the  present  collection  of  insects  in  that  instilu- 
tum.  The  litsratoieof  entomology  is  largely  indebted  for 
his  oontiibatitms.  In  18^  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
his'  lUostrations  of  British  Entomolo^,'  which  was  produoed 
in  parts  and  completed  in  10  vols.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  works  on  Britidi  entomology,  and 
mutft  secure  for  its  author  a  lasting  name  amongst  (he  culti- 
vators of  the  natural  history  of  his  own  country.  In  addition 
to  this  splendid  work,  he  published  several  papers  on  eot(H 
molcffiie^  subjects,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  £nt(Hnoio^«al  Society.*  He  also  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  writing  a  catalogue  of  tlie  BntTsh  Lepidoptera 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum.  He  also  published 
separately  '  The  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,'  and 
*A  Manual  of  the  British  Coleoptera.'  Although  distinguished 
as  an  entomoli^jst,  he  took  an  interest  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  and  was  the  author  of  a  continuation  of 
Shaw's  *  Zoology'  eunprising  an  account  of  the  Birds,  pub- 
lished in  1827.  He  wss  a  fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Soaety, 
and  president  of  the  Entomological  Society.  He  died  on  we 
22nd  of  December  1852,  at  his  house  in  Kennington,  after  a 
few  dm"  illness,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

STEPHENSON,  GEOROE,  tiie  inventor  of  the  locomo- 
tive steam-engine,  vras  the  son  of  Robert  Stephenson  and 
Mabel  Carr,  and  was  bom  June  Qtii,  1761,  at  Wylara,  a  vil- 
lage in  Northumberland,  where  his  fiither  was  employed  as 
fireman  at  a  colliery;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Dewlejr 
Bum  in  the  same  county,  where  Oeorge's  first  onployment 
was  to  herd  cows,  occupying  his  leisure  in  modelling  clay  en- 
gines, and  even  constructing  a  miniataru  windmill.  He  soon 
began  to  be  employed  about  tiie  colliery,  daring  which  time 
he  displayed  a  great  affisction  for  birds  and  animals,  parti- 
cularly rabbits,  of  which  he  acqnired  the  lepatatioa  of  having 
a  fine  breed.  At  fi»nrtaen  yean  of  age  he  was  appointed 
assistant-fireman  to  hia  bther,  who  soon  after  renwved  to 
another  colliery  at  Jolly's  Close,  where  George,  thm  only 
fifteen,  %va8  engaged  as  fireman  to  an  enidne  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ambitious  of  becoming  an  efiicient  workman,  he 
strove  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  engine,  and  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  at  saventeen  ne  was  promoted  to  be  a 
|plugman,*  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  engine  was 
in  proper  working  condition,  and  that  the  pumps  drew 
water  enectually  ;  repairing  such  accidental  defects  as  mi^t 
occur.  To  do  this  well  required  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
constmotion,  and  at  his  leisure  hours  he  would  take  the 
madiineiy  to  pieces,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  it. 
His  fathsr,  who  had  six  children,  of  whom  George  was  the 
second,  had  been  unfile  to  give  them  any  education,  thonjdi 
by  example  a  soond  fonndation  of  good  prineiples  and  morals 
had  been  laid,  aud  at  eighteen,  whilst  employed  for  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  his  labouis,  and  earning  <nUy  twelve  shillings 
a  week,  George  Stephenson  commenced  a  course  of  self- 
coltiun.  He  sttended  a  small  night-school  at  Walbottle^ 
where  in  a  year  he  leamt  to  read,  and  to  write  his  own  name, 
for  which  instmction  he  paid  ihreopence  a  week.  He  next, 
in  1799,  placed  himself  under  a  Scotch  man  named  Robertson, 
at  Newbum.  who  for  fourpence  a  week  tau^t  him  arith- 
metic, which  he  acquired  with  remariuble  facility.  At 
twenty  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  superior  office  oF  brakes- 
man, with  increased  wages,  to  which  he  added,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  b^  learning  to  mike  and  nend  ahoes.  At  that  time  he 
was  a  big  nw-boied  fallow,  fond  of  displaying  his  streogtii 
and  activity  at  the  village  feasts,  but  remarkable  for  his  ton- 
perance,  sobriety,  industry,  and  good-tsmper,  yet  on  one 
occasion  he  fought  a  bully  who  vronld  have  oppressed  him, 
and  his  victory  on  that  ocesrion  sscored  him  evn  aft«  tram 
a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

When  by  the  most  rigid  economy  Stephenson  had  saved 
sufficient  money  to  furniah  a  small  home,  he  detennioed  to 
settle,  and  on  the  28th  of  November  1802  he  manied  Fanny 
Henderson,  with  whom  he  removed  to  Willington,  where  he 
had  been  appointed  brakesman  to  the  engine  employed  for 
lifting  the  b^laat  brought  by  the  return  collier  ships  to  New- 
easUe.  In  his  new  abode  at  the  Ballast  Hills,  he  continued 
to  ooenpy  himseli  with  ■weh■>u^,^P94^ue^^J'9^>f^ 
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nnch  tinw  and  gnrt  inmmutj  in  ■  teitlaH  afiffft  to  obtain 
perpetual  motion ;  nnuT  an  aceidant  having  obliged  htm  to . 
lefiair  his  own  clock,  he  became  the  gen«nl  clook-cleaoer 
and  muider  for  the  nftighboorbood,  thns  improving  his  ovn 
mechanical  i^ill  vbilst  addinf^  to  hie  income.  On  the  16th 
of  December  1803  his  only  child  Robert  waa  boni,  and  soon 
after  he  removed  to  Eilliagworth,  where  his  wife  died,  in 
1804  he  waa  eogaged  to  soperintend  the  working  of  one  of 
Boolton  and  W^t's  engines  ad  Montrose  ;  bo  L  after  coutinoiBg 
there  a  year — during  which  time  he  saved  abont  38^.,  a  con- 
^ersble  snm  in  hu  cirenmatanoes,  and  duriog  s  period  of 
war-prices  of  provisioos— he  returned  to  KilUngworth  to  find 
hia  father  in  eztrane  distrew,  having  been  acddeatally 
tealdad  and  blinded  bj  a  diaebaiiie  of  atcam,  lat  in  apen  him 
vhila  repairing  an  angiiie.  St^hanson  paid  hia  other's 
dabta  at  ua  expanaa  M  nwe  than  half  hia  aavtsgSj  and  set- 
tled his  {Nimits  in  »  eoltage,  where  they  lived  dariDg  many 
years  entirely  sapported  by  him.  He  was  immediately  re* 
engaged  in  his  old  position  at  KiUingworlh,  bnt  being  drawn 
for  the  militia,  the  oblaising  a  labetitute  absOTbed  the  remain- 
der of  the  prodoce  of  hia  economy,  and  he  serionsly  contem- 
plated emigrating  to  America,  whither  his  wife's  sinter  and 
ber  hasbaod  went ;  bnt  he  coold  not  raise  money  enough  to 
accompany  Ihem.  He  therefore  conlioaed  his  various  labors, 
attendiug  the  eogine,  mending  docks,  makinv  and  mending 
shoes,  aad  stndyhigBwcbaniea.  Hit  acqoired  knowledge  and 
mec^aical  akill  enabled  him  to  sorest  improvements  to  hia 
enpW^ers,  and  in  1610  a  new  engine  in  the  neighboarhood 
havisg  Eftiled  in  its  work,  Slephemon  waa  called  in  to  mend 
it,  which  be  did  most  effectaally.  He  received  for  thia  job  a 
preseot  of  1<X^  and  was  promotad  to  the  post  of  angiaunan 
at  good  wages,  Whilat  tnas  angaged  he  mrnad  an  intimaoy 
wnh  a  fannar  named  Wigbam,  at  Ltng  Bentoi,  whose  son 
John  piaived  of  great  asaistanca  to  kUn,  by  iDcreasing  bia 
acqoaiatance  with  arithmetic,  and  with  someef  thepiineipleB 
oi  ma^anies  and  chemistry ;  and  in  1812  his  merit  was  so 
fitf  recognised  that  he  waa  appointed  engineer  of  the  colliery, 
at  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year.  He  was  now  elevated  above  the 
lask  of  a  mere  artisan,  hot  he  vras  not  less  basy.  He  pro- 
jaeled  and  carried  ont  many  improvements,  and  among  ottiers 
aonstnicted  at  the  ceal-loading  place  at  Willington,  the  first 
aalf-actiDg  incline  used  in  that  district,  by  which  the  descecd- 
iag  laden  waggons  on  the  tram-road  were  made  to  draw  np 
the  empty  waggons. 

The  most  inoixHrtaBt  epodi  of  Stqihenaon'a  life  waa  now 
approaching.  Ilany  attempts  had  haen  made  to  oenstmct  a 
kcometiva  Btaaas-engiae,  and  aoraa  had  attaiaad  a  oertaia 
dagree  of  sncoesa,  bat  none  had  sneceeded  in  nmting  aeonoaiy 
with  effimeoey.  Mr.  Stephenson  oarefnlly  examhied  aU 
wthin  his  reach,  and  at  length  declared  his  conviction  that 
he  oonld  attka  a  better  than  may  yet  prodncad.  He  commo- 
nicated  hia  mopoesl  to  bia  empioyera :  one  of  them  was  Lord 
fiaveBBworth,  wh«s  after  giving  him  a  patient  hearing,  com- 
misaMned  him  to  mahe  a  trial  of  his  akill.  His  object  at 
fint  was  only  to  make  an  engine  for  the  colliwy  tramw^s, 
b«t  even  thus  early  he  ttAA  his  ftiends  "  that  there  waa  no 
limit  to  the  speed  o£  saeh  an  engine,  if  the  works  ooold  be 
made  to  stand  it."  The  diflknlties  he  encoontered  were 
neat ;  the  engine  was  btiilt  in  the  WMk8h<^  at  West  Moor, 
Killingworth ;  the  chief  workman  vras  the  cc^iciy  black- 
amith,  tools  had  to  be  made,  and  evaiytlih^  leatad  apen  the 
demgner  a<  the  machine.  In  tm  numtha  it  waa  completed, 
and  en  July  fiS,  1814,  it  waa  placed  ee  the  lulway,  and  waa 
decidedly  RoceMafol,  drawing  eight  loaded  carriages,  weigh- 
ing thirty  tooa,  at  the  rate  of  fbor  milea  an  hour.  It  waa 
kawever  a  onmbroos  a&dr,  and  he  needily  saw  in  bow  many 
partait  coaM  be  improved.  Accordingly,  in  February  1815, 
ne  took  oat  a  palest  for  a  locomotive,  aad  in  the  same  year 
•oDatmcted  an  engine,  which  (with  certain  mechanical  im- 
provements, that,  thoogh  conceived  by  him  to  be  necessary, 
ewald  not  be  supplied  by  the  manufactories  at  that  time,)  may 
be  considered  as  the  model  ef  all  that  have  been  since  prodnccd. 

From  Mr.Stet^nsoo^s  oennectioo  with  collieries  he  could 
■careely  avoid  hairing  his  attention  poiafiilly  eicited,  by  the 
freqoent  explosions  arising  from  fire-damp,  and  in  1814  one 
of  tbaoalUeriaanndarhis  care  having  taken  fire,  be,  at  great 
Rsk  of  his  Ufa,  and  with  the  aasiatanoe  of  the  workmen,  who 
trastml  to  hia  knowledge  aad  skill,  saseaeded  in  eztingnidd^ 
it  by  bnMting  np  the  paasage  whne  the  fonl  air  was  aeevmaf 
lated.  The  constant  danger  from  the  nee  of  exposed  candles 
in  coal-mines  was  so  well  known,  that  many  inventors  had 
attempted  t«  pmdnce  hunps  ta  meet  the  difienlty ;  and  aa 
•aOj  m  1813  a  mMy-iut^  ma  inv«ntad  by  Dr.  dmaf,  j 


bat  it  wu  found  to  be  wnwiwyiWa  Bx  Hufby  On 
was  invited  to  attempt  something  j  for  wkicli  pmpwli 
visited  Newcaatle  in  Aognst  1616,  aad  o&  Nmimlw  9  oT 
that  year  he  read  a  ■paper  on  the  oonstntctioii  of  Idi  Um 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Mr.  Stejdwinga  vu  M 
the  samo  time  occupied  on  the  same  aabjacL  In  iagut  k 
made  a  drawing  for  a  lamp,  which  on  Oetobtr  XI,  1611, 
had  been  made  and  tested ;  a  second  and  a  thud  wan  vik, 
for  the  porpoee  of  increasing  the  aaaotmt  of  light;  aad  « 
November  30,  of  that  year,  before  he  coold  by  tuy  pQMli. 
lity  have  heard  of  Davy's  invention,  his  third  lany  *■ 
finished  and  tried  in  Killingworth  pit,  whers  it  was  imi 
thoronghly  e£Eective^  and  has  ever  since  baen  ia  UBS.  Aaa> 
trovwqr  has  aiiaeB,  into  which  w»  shall  not  esUi,  ai  b 
priority  of  invention.  Th«re  ia,  bovaver,  evaiy  raw  ti 
believe  that  Stephenson  inventad  hblamp  loa|tMEonal 
had  tried  it  a  Snr  days  previoaa  to  Davy  having  aoaoanl 
his  diKcoreiy  {  and  the  nataral  conclonon  i^tut,nipilg! 
the  want  of  a  safety-lamp,  and  reasoning  fnm  the  naNb^ 
the  invmtoni  arrived  at  the  reaeUa  indqtendeatiyofad 
other ;  for  the  two  lampa,4tlthon^  difiavsnt  ia  ecmitrBcliN, 
are  founded  npon  identical  principles,  bat  airiTed  atkffi- 
fereot  trains  of  thoaght. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  tiaea  all  the  imprevenotis 
details  whic^  Mr.  Stephenson  introduced  in  the  lounotii^ 
bat  he  very  early  perceived  thM,  for  its  proper  voAifitfti 
railway  reqoired  equal  attention,  ud  that  a  &ia  bad  lad  i 
regnlar  level  wore  eeeential  leqoisites.  Veiy  ttttk  atMia 
had  hitherto  been  paid  to  tUs,  and  thetnmroadsvmmi' 
leesly  laid  out  and  not  kept  in  good  rapair.  In  1816  tla» 
fore  ha  took  cat  a  patent  for  an  imimmd  tern  af  ml  al 
chair,  and  lEor  fartiwr  impovananta  iBtbabeomotifBagi^ 
one  of  whiA  was  plaomg  it  m  tfoagt,  and  thajr  m 
attended  with  maiked  avocen* 

The  constractitm  of  nifaoada  had  far  aome  tw  Mflpii 
much  of  the  public  attcnUon.  In  1819  the  ewarn  of  Mm 
Colliery,  deeiring  to  turn  their  tramroad  into  a  winj, 
employed  Mr.  ^epheoaon  in  ita  oanatmctioa.  Tbe  hapi 
waa  about  eight  miles,  and  being  over  a  UItr<simtaT> 
took  advantage  of  the  heisfats  to  form  aelf-aetin;  iadisMith 
locomotive  working  on  the  level  psrt ;  uid  on  tht  IM  if 
November  18^  it  was  opened  for  traffio.  He  tu  Ben  t» 
plowed  to  conatrnct  tbe  Stockton  and  Darlington  lia^  fa 
which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  by  iSi.  Pam  > 
1820,  to  be  wwrked  "  with  mm  and  horses,  at  othefm' 
The  po[Mieto«  had  agreed,  <mUaTecomaaandatioa,t»nih 
tbe  Ime  aa  a  railroad  aad  not  aa  a  tmmraid,  with  atallmn 
ei^naa  for  the  staap  gmdients,  bat  hofae^ww  was  to  bew 
far  the  Urals,  for  Mr.  8(epli«n«ai^  coaifidait  aatisipsta^ 
the  Booeessof  hia  lonnotive  aBgtnea  w«re  atillrcgardadvtt 
suapicion.  He  bepm  the  work  in  May  1899,  bnt  in  l6Sa 
ammded  Aet  being  pmeared  for  woiUag  the  line  wiib  h» 
motives,  Mr.  StepAwiaaa  waa  qf^inted  rseidsat  aafsH 
at  a  salary  of  3U0JL  per  annom,  aad  upon  that  ippoaM« 
he  removed  to  Darlingtoa.  The  line  waa  opened  in  Sif 
tember,  1895,  and  an  engine  driven  by  Mr.  StepbsBMs  laa- 
self  drew  a  load  of  ninety  tons  at  the  ante  of  Bpwsrdi  <f ^ 
miles  an  how.  It  proved  highly  remunerative,  1st  Mdai 
far  larger  amount  of  goods  traffic  than  had  beaa  e^nldd 
on,  a  paaecager  traffic  arose  that  had  been  wboUj  odA^ 
of ;  the  pasamgam  however  were  for  a  time  coov^  k 
oarriages  ibnwn  1^  a  hma  at  a  apeed  of  tan  miksnkM 
It  may  ha  maotiimed,  that  th»  railway  haa  cmteithi  tM 
and  port  <^]iliddlesboroogh-on-Tee8,  than  the  alaofata 
bnt  now  ccmtaintng  15,000  inbsbitants. 

In  18S4,  while  tbe  Darlington  line  was  in  pngm,  ^ 
Stephenson,  feeling  the  difficulty  he  had  expoieBosd  ia  » 
atrocting  bis  ei^ines  in  a  bladumith^  shop, propossd talk 
Pasae  of  Du-lingtoo,  his  fnm  friend  and  great  ftim,  th 
establishment  of  an  eagine-&ctory  at  Nawnstle.  Tbtp* 
peeal  vras  adapted,  and  for  a  considmtbla  timsit  m* 
only  manufactory  for  locomotivea  in  the  kingdooL  Iti^a* 
increased  to  an  encnrmoos  extent,  and  hm  beta  the  tw^ 
school,  whence  has  issued  a  vast  nnmbw  of  akilMtndii^ 
and  emiaeat  practical  eagineera. 

In  18&4  the  pnjeet  of  a  railway  or  tnmraad  batet* 
Liverpool  and  Maneheater  began  to  be  i^tatad.  Iobi"* 
&cility  of  commnnieation  was  finaiwively  icqtiiH* 
there  was  mndi  eootrovor^  aa  to  the  Aasns.  At  kagB  * 
railway  waa  dacidad  en,  Mr.  BtapbsasMB  was  empl(;rM^ 
condoct  the  anrfey,  aad  i^pliortion  was  made  to  P«il«"" 
foraa  Act.  A  stnmg  opposition  was  niaad  both  vlA*^ 
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off  their  grouuk,  ud  Won  Die  Ccndmittoe  the 
mo«t  abrard  objeotions  were  nmd  agiinsk  the  vholeaoheme^ 
tbe  ida»  of  anymick  traiuit  oeing  a  aabjaet  for  especial 
ridicule.  The  Siil  was  howerw  earned  on  a  tecond  applica- 
tion, and  Mr.  BtephmoD  vm  appQinted  prineipal  «Dgiiteer. 
The  voA  was  omtHMDced  in  J«Da  18B6,aiidaft«>stnigglii« 
tfanrajih  many  difficoltiea— ona^  and  aot  the  leait,  bui^  the 
oanying  the  nil#ay  om  Chat  BSosi '  it  was  opeaed  od  Sept. 
Iff,  1890.  Doxing  ita  progren  enunent  eogineen  had 
reported  aninst  locomotiTei  being  worked  on  the  line, 
racoiumenaing  horte-bcactioa ;  but  at  laB^th  Mx.  St^henson 
prarailed  the  Diractora  to  offar  a  pcise  for  a  kKomoUve 
enftino,  confonning  to  certain  oonditioos,  whidi  was  d<MW, 
and  the  pnte  of  6O0I.  waa  won  b^  the  Rocket  uiginc^  in  the 
eonstiuction  of  which  he  had  availed  bimaelf  of  the  assistance 
ef  his  son  Robert. 

From  this  nuMoent  his  fortnne  was  made.  Employment 
of  a  moat  remnneratiTB  oharactra  poured  in  from  all  lidaa. 
Sailwaya  were  projected  in  ever?  direction,  and  be  became 
the  chief  engineer  (tf  several  of  them.  With  these  ha  was 
ineeasantlj  engaged  till  1840,  when  he  resigned  most  of  them, 
lad  settled  ai  Tapton  in  Darlqrshire,  whera  ho  conmenced  a 
fiesh  punnit  in  working  the  Clay  Ciom  ndlierfei.  At  thia 
time  he  took  much  interest  in  the  wtU-dcni^  of  the  Me- 
ehaiUGa*  Institutes  in  hia  neigfabonrhood,  anA  oo  more  than 
«ns  occasion  related  to  them  the  orcunutanees  ai  his  own 
careo-,  as  an  enooniagement  to  the  nMmbers  to  adopt  a  coarse 
of  steady  and  persereriDg  ijidnstrr.  His  interest  in  railway 
extension  however  continued  unabated>  and  be  took  an  active 
iwrt,  either  as  ei^neer,  chairman,  or  iharaholder,  in  the 
Whitehaven  and  Maryport,  tbe  Yarmoath  and  Ncowieh, 
and  tbe  Newcastle  and  £dinbnrfib  £aat  Coast  Line,  with 
which  the  stupendoas  WOTk  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at 
Newcastle  (deseed  by  bis  son),  is  connected ;  be  waa  .one 
of  the  committee  of  management  hot  be  did  not  live  to  see 
it  completed.  He  was  ^lo  employed  in  Belgium,  and  he 
tiavelled  into  Spun  to  inspect  a  proposed  Ime  hem  the 
Pyrenees  to  Madrid,  but  tbe  project  was  firaitless.  On  his 
return  from  Spain  in  1845  be  relinquished  still  more  his 
attention  to  nulway  matters,  and  occupied  himself  almMt 
entirely  with  hia  collieries  and  lime-works,  with  the  cnltiva- 
lion  of  his  faim  and  gardens,  and  indulged  in  bis  old  fancy 
for  keeping  birds  and  animals.  With  tbe  exception  of  pro- 
moting the  Ambeigato  and  Manchester  Railway,  inventing  a 
new  ssif-aetiog  break,  of  attending  tbe  ceremony  of  opening 
tbe  Trent  Y^ey  Railway  (when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a 
speech  connplimentary  to  him),  and  of  being  consioerably 
bonbled  by  applications  for  assistance  and  advice  from  pro- 
jeotors  and  inventors  of  all  kinds,  to  whom  however  he  was 
uivariably  Attontive  and  kind,  he  passed  tbe  remainder  of  bis 
days  in  ease  and  peace.   He,  however,  continued  to  take 

C interest  in  the  Znslitntion  of  Medmnical  Engineeia  of 
ingham,  which  he  had  founded,  and  was  Prwidut  of. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  August  IS,  1846,  leavtog 
a  Dame  rendered  illustrious  by  the  pauent  perseveEanw  of  a 
hi^-minded  industry,  and  the  widely-developed  productions 
of  a  remarkable  genius.  A  valuable  biography  of  tnisemioent 
man  has  been  written  by  Mr.  3.  Smiles,  to  which  we  are  in^ 
debted  for  many  of  the  ucts  in  this  notice. 

STEREOSCOPE,  from  <rrt(M(if  (solid)  and  irnmif  (»  view, 
er  vKontm  to  view),  an  instmrnent  by  which  two  pictures  of 
any  object,  taken  from  diffisrent  pointa  of  view,  are  eam  as 
a  sbgle  picture  of  that  ohjeot,  having  tbe  natural  sfpeannoe 
of  relief  or  solidity. 

The  fact  that  we  sea  with  two  eyes,  yet  that  only  a  single 
i^tresentstion  of  tbe  object  is  presraited  to  the  mind,  must 
of  eoniM  have  very  early  foroed  itaelf  on  tht  consideration 
of  men  of  attentive  and  reflectiTe  haldts.  And  it  oonld  not 
lul  to  be  observed  that  the  appearsnee  which  an  object — a 
rtatoe  or  a  vase  for  instanoe—presento  when  looked  at  steadily, 
and  with  only  one  eye,  is  different  from  that  which  it  presenta 
if  it  be  then  looked  at,  without  changing  the  position  or  moving 
the  head,  by  the  other  eye  alone.  Aceordiogly  we  find  in 
anne  of  the  earlier  «§  well  as  the  later  Oreek  writers  on 
natural  pbiloeopby,  references  more  or  less  full  and  direct  to 
the  subject,  and  speculations  as  to  the  cause.  Euclid  showed 
means  of  a  sphere  that  each  eye  sees  a  dissimilar  r^re- 
sentation  of  an  object;  and  Oalen  some  centuries  later 
endeavoured  to  explain  Uie  matter,  by  stating  that  the  dia- 
idmilar  pictures  are  not  seen  at  the  same  instant  but  snceee- 
nvely,  and  that  these  rapidly  succeeding  |))eture8  produce  on 
til*  ndnd  tbe  imimsBion  which  is  conceived  of  Uw  object. 
At  tbe  end  o|  the  Uth  oantnry,  licaarde  da  Viaoi,  and  in 


the  16th  and  following  ctnturies,  B^pttata  Porta  and  Agoi- 
lonius  wreto  en  the  subject  of  vision  as  prodaoed  by  disai- 
milar  pictures  seen  by  each  <eye  j  but  down  to  our  own  time 
natural  philosophers  have  been  almost  universally  content  to 
adopt  the  epimon  that  we  see  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time. 
The  whole  qaestion  vl  vinon  by  (me  and  by  two  eye^  or  of 
monocuhur  and  Unoenlar  vision,  waa  re-miened  by  Mr.  Wheat. 
st<»e--to  whom  the  world  is  mdebted  for  the  applioation  ttf 
electricity  to  talegmphic  puTpoaae— 4n  a  paper  entitled  'C(m» 
tributions  to  the  Pbyiiulogy  ef  Vision :  Psit  I.  On  some 
Remarkable  and  hitherto  Unobssived  Phenomena  of  Binocn- 
lar  Vision,*  read  bef<»e  the  Royal  Society,  June  Slst,  1838, 
and  again,  before  tbe  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  ia 
tbe  following  August,  and  printed  in  the  <  Fhileeof  Uoal 
Transactions '  a  few  months  kter. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Wheatstone  aigued  thai  the  appearanee 
of  relief  ana  solidity  which  we  obtain  in  looking  at  objects 
in  nature,  arises  funa.  there  being  a  dissimilar  picture  ot  the 
object  projected  simultaneously  on  tbe  retina  ot  eaeh 
the  optic  axes  of  which  an  not  parallel ;  wbereaa  in  viewing 
a  pictorial  representation  two  similar  pictures  are  prejectel 
on  the  retina,  and  heodo  the  naultut  fliUness.  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  utor  further  upon  his  views,  nor  upon  the 
theory  of  vision  generallv,  aa  the  subject  has  already  bes» 
treated  of  fully  under  the  head  S»bt,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  fi04>8. 
Mr.  Wheatstone  sought  to  elncidato  ana  confitm  his  theory 
by  an  ingenious  instrument  which  he  exhibited  when  be  read 
bis  p^MT,  and  which  he  called  the  Stereoecope.  This  in- 
stmrnent, now  known  aa  the  Reflecting  StereMcope,  connsts 
of  two  plane  mirrors,  fixed  with  their  backs  to  eaob  eUter  at 
an  ausle  of  90  degrees.  These  mirrors  (or  polished  elm 
prisms)  are  supported  on  a  central  stand,  which  is  fixed  in 
a  mahogany  fnune,  and  two  arms,  which  slide  on  the  frame, 
support  tbe  two  pictures  (which  have  been  taken  from  di»- 
similar  points  of  view)  in  the  same  horiMntal  line,  parallel 
to  each  otlier  and  at  equal  distanoea,  one  <m  eadi  side  of  tbe 
auirna.  The  observer,  by  pladngluB  eyes  as  elose  as  he 
can  to  the  mirran,  the  anj^e  ef  miieh  meat  odneide  with 
the  middle  line  of  his  &ce  and  forehead,  aaas  the  two  dfa- 
similar  pictores  united,  so  as  to  give  the  appaannee  of  the 
object  repreeented,  not  as  it  is  seen  depioied  on  a  plana 
surface,  but  with  dl  the  solidity  of  the  object  itself.  The 
reflecting  stereoscope  excited  great  interest  among  scientifie 
men  when  fiist  exhibited,  but  the  pictures  prepared  for  it 
were  almost  exclusively  dissimilar  outlines  of  various  geo> 
metrical  solids— pfaotwraphy  not  being  then  in  existesco— 
and  by  those  who  did  not  emj^oy  it  for  a  purely  scientifie 
pnrpoes  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  ingenious 
and  somewhat  cumbrous  as  well  as  expensive  opti^  toy. 
For  most  purposes  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  conve- 
nient re&aoting  stereoscope ;  but  it  posaessos  some  advantages, 
maa%  others  that  of  oxhibitiag  photografdui  of  any  siie. 

For  the  Refnetii^  Bterooscope  we  are  indebted  to  the 
inventor  U  another  very  beautiful  oontrivane^  the  Kaleldo- 
acDpe  [KaL>u>oeoora,jSC  l,p.  133].  ^  David  Brewster  havn^ 
taken  certain  objeetitms  to  the  tfaeory  of  Mr.  Wh«itstone, 
prosecuted  an  eUborato  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  what  be  regarded  as  tbe  mora  correct 
theory  of  binocular  vision ;  and  some  of  these  experimento 
led  bim  to  construct  the  instrument  which,  in  the  form  it 
ultimately  assumed,  be  called  tbe  Lenticular  Stereoscope. 
He  early  exhibited  hie  instrument  in  his  classes  at  6t.  Andrew's 
but  he  first  fully  nplained  his  views  on  binocular  vision,  and 
made  public  his  invention,  in  a  paper '  On  the  Law  of  Visible 
Position  in  Single  and  Binocular  Vision,  and  on  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Solid  Figures  by  the  noion  of  Dissimilar  Plane 
Figures  on  the  Betius,*  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinbunh'in  January  1843.  He  forther  ex- 
plained and  defonded  hia  viewa  in  many  snbsequent  papon, 
whidi,  Ufce  the  forma-,  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Tnite- 
actions'  of  that  and  following  years.  Of  these  veiy 
valuable  contributions  to  tiie  science  of  optics  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  further  here,  and  into  the  controversy  which 
arose  between  tbe  author  and  Mr.  Wheatstone  on  their 
theories  of  binocular  vision,  and  their  respective  claims  ai 
the  inventors  of  the  stereoscope,  we  shall  not  enter:  tbe 
opinions  of  Sir  David  Brewstor,  in  their  matured  and  digested 
form,  will  be  found  amply  set  forth  in  his  work  '  The  Stereo- 
scope,' (8vo,  1866) ;  those  of  Mr.  Wheatstone  must  be  sought 
in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  and  in  another  which 
formed  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Rojral  Society  for  1862, 
being  *  Part  II.  of  Contributiona  to  the  Phjdoilpgy  of  Vision, 
and  on  Bin«ml.r  Virion.'        ^.^.^.^^^    ^^flQg  1^ 
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The  Leaticiilar  SteieoKOM  of  Sit  David  Brewster,  as 
detcribed  by  hiBuelf,  "codbuu  of  a  pjpamidal  box  of  wood 
or  metal,  or  aoy  oUier  opaque  matMul,  blackened  on  the 
insida,  and  having  a  lid  for  the  admission  of  light  when  the 
ptctores  are  opaqne.  The  box  is  open  betuw,  in  order  to  let 
the  light  pan  through  the  inctaras  when  fhiBf  are  transparent. 
Another  fid  is  sometimea  added,  so  aa  to  open  externally  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  far  the  pnrpwe  of  exhibiting  dis- 
solving views  in  the  storeoseope.  The  bottom  of  the  oox  is 
gener^y  covered  wiUi  groand-ghun,  the  snriaee  of  which 
ought  to  be  very  fine,  or  very  fine-ftTsioed  paper  may  be 
osed.  The  top  of  the  box  conasts  of  two  portions,  in  one 
of  which  is  uie  right  eye-tnbe  containing  a  semi-lens,  or 
qaarter-leos,  and  in  the  other  the  left  eye-tube,  also  con- 
taining a  semi-lens  or  qoarter-lens.  Titese  two  pcntions  may 
be  advantageously  made  to  approach  or  recede,  in  order  to 
suit  eyes  at  different  distances  from  one  another ;  and  the 
tnb'te  containing  the  lenses  should  dnw  oat,  in  order  to  snit 
loiw  and  short-sighted  eyes.*'  The  two  dissimilar  metnres 
(wudh  for  convenience  are  moanted  on  a  thick  card,  lotming 
the  nnirersaUy  known  *alide ')  are  plsoed  in  a  groove  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  when,  on  looking  throogh  t£e  eye-tabes, 
they  are  seen  united  into  a  riiule  oicture,  and  the  object  or 
objects,  if  a  proper  smoont  of  ligbt  is  obtained,  ituid  oat 
with  AD  almost  magical  appearance  of  relief  and  solidity. 
The  employment  of  photogn^y  for  the  stereographs  has 
wonderfally  extended  the  range  of  the  instrument,  and  now, 
what  might  have  been  confined  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
philosopher  as  an  extremely  ingenious  piece  of  scientific 
apparatus,  or  have  foond  a  somewhat  larger  thoiwh  less  im- 
portant circle  of  admirers  as  an  elegant  toy,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  and  nniversally  popular  means  of 
■ocial  amnsemen^  and,  rightly  used,  an  extrwndy  valuable 
means  of  inatmction* 

In  desdibingth*  inatnunttnt,  it  was  aaid  tihat  eadi  of  the 
«gr»-|Heoes  contained  a  semi-lens.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
■emi-lensea  that  the  stareoscinue  effect  is  produced,  though 
they  do  not  themselves  produce  that  effect.  What  they 
acoomplish  is  the  tzansference  of  the  two  dissimilar  pictures 
or  stereogrs]^  to  a  middle  point.  The  union  of  these  two 
pictures,  or  their  superposition  on  that  middle  point,  pro- 
duces the  stereoaeopic  effect.  The  semi-lenses  are  the  two 
halves  of  a  convex  lens,  bo  placed  that  the  edge  or  thin  part 
of  each  is  turned  inwards — the  opposite  direction  that  is,  to 
that  which  it  held  in  its  original  position.  How  this  acts 
may  be  nnderstood  by  a  verr  simple  experiment.  If  any 
small  object  as  a  coin  or  medal  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  and  looked  at  with  the  rij^ht  ^e  only,  through  a  con- 
vex lens,  the  right  half  of  which  is  rovered  by  an  opaque 
snbstance,  Uie  ctnn  will  be  seen  some  distance  on  the  left  of 
its  true  position— supposing,  that  is,  that  the  eye  be  held 
close  to  the  lens,  and  the  proper  focal  diatanoe  he  <^osen. 
On  turning  the  1^  so  that  the  left  half  is  coveted,  and 
looking  through  the  uncovered  half  with  the  left  eye  only, 
tiie  coin  will  appear  a  like  distance  on  tbe  right  aide  of  its 
tme  position.  Just  so  the  half  lenses  in  the  eye  pieces  of 
the  stereoscope — which  are  placed  inches  apart,  correspond- 
ing to  the  distance  between  the  eyes — make  the  two  pictures 
in  the  instrument  to  approach  and  becothe  superimposed  on 
each  other.  Bat  as  tbe  pictures  are  slighUy  dissimilar,  having 
been  taken  from  points  of  view  correspondent  to  Uiose  of  the 
right  and  the  left  eye  respectively — and  as,  consequently, 
that  portion  of  the  right  aide  of  all  solid  objects  which 
the  right  eye  sees  is  represented  in  one  {dcture,  and  that 
portion  of  the  left  side  wltichthe  left  eye  sees,  in  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  front  which  is  common  to  both  eyea^  it  follows 
that  wh«i  these  pictures  are  superimposed,  tbe  resultant 
single  picture  includes  all  that  each  eye  sees,  and  therefore 
has  all  the  ap(jarent  roundness,  solidity,  and  relief  which  the 
original  presented  when  looked  at  with  both  eyes :  an  effect 
aidtid  it  uiust  be  confrsbed  by  the  isolation  of  the  pictures  in 
the  chamber  of  the  stereoscope.  VariouH  modificatioos  have 
been  made  in  the  instiament — as  the  employ nieni  of  larger 
lenses,  the  changing  its  fiame  from  a  pyramidal  to  an  oblong 
form,  iic. — bat  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all,  and  some^ 
the  changes  are  certainly  not  improvements. 

From  what  has  been  said,  an  attentive  reader  will  have  no 
doubt  drawn  the  inference  that  the  tntthfnlneHS  of  the 
stereo)!Copic  picture  most  depend  mainly  on  the  character  of 
tbe  dissimilar  pictures  or  stereographs.  This  is  most 
certaiuly  the  cane,  though  too  oiten  overlooked  or  insuffi- 
cienUy  r^iarded  by  those  who  take  stereoscopic  pictnns. 
Stereogiaphie  portraiU  are  uansllr  takan  «i(h  eaniens 


contrived  for  tbe  purpose.  In  order  to  take  ■tcieogtipbi 
of  landscapes,  buildings,  statnaiy,  &e.,  the  oidisuy  land- 
soqie  osmera  is  employed ;  the  csmem  h«ng  reiD(rrsd,iAK 
the  first  picture  is  taken,  to  aporition  paialld  to  thatiiutom. 
pied,  and  at  an  eqDsl  distucs  from  the  ^incipal  rii)ea,  bit 
morv  or  Isis  distant  from  the  first  position  in  pnuortion  ti 
the  distance  from  the  object  to  be  repreeented.  The  imo- 
scopic  angle,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  Isid  down  bjr  1^ 
autnority  at  1  in  2S  for  objects  50  feet  or  more  distant,  tarn 
have  even  recommended  that  the  camera  should  be  rmcmd 
to  a  distance  of  4  feet,  in  order  to  take  views  of  an  object 
only  SO  feet  distance.  Bat  the  effect  of  soch  an  anaige- 
ment  is  obviously  to  make  one  pietare  represent  much  nun 
of  the  ri^t  side,  the  other  more  of  the  left  side  of  u  object 
falling  witliin  the  field  of  vision,  than  conld  be  Mn  b;i 
person  standing,  say  midway,  between  tlie  two  poutioBL 
And  the  two  pictures  so  taken  most,  when  united  in  tit 
stersosoopo^  present  an  exaggerated  and  therejim  OBtn 
ropresentauon.  In  ftct  there  will  be,  whsi  is  so  eouislr 
seen  in  the  stereoeoope,  an  unnatural  i^pwzance  of  Hini&i 
between  Uie  chief  object  and  the  accessories.  Yon  m  nod 
the  figure  in  fact,  jost  as  in  life  you  see  round  a  stato^tc 
small  model,  and  hence  there  arises  that  detached  model- 
like appearance  which  is  often,  and  very  properly,  objecuj 
to  stereoscopic  representations.  Wliat  the  stmoKSpt 
ought  to  show  is,  the  representati<m  of  an  object  or  objeoi 
in  nesrty  the  same  relative  solidity,  relief,  and  Kpsntias 
the  reality  possesses ;  and  thatis  what  the  stereoscope  msM 
exhibit  if  Uie  stereographs  were  taken,  as  they  ongEit  to  b^ 
and  as  the  most  saqoMsfnl  (though  not  tbe  most  popslv) 
are  taken,  from  positions  little  if  at  all  exceeding  thst  of  Ik 
eyes  apart.  The  great  importance  of  strict  acconcy  ii 
views  of  coontries  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tn?ellff, 
of  antiqaitioL  objecU  of  sp^sl  scientific  interest,  i& 
be  at  once  acknowledged ;  and  the  value  of  tbe  atacaiMt 
for  affndinf  aaeh  TspresentatioDs  in  their  greatest  attuisM 
perfection  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent.  It  villlt 
enough  to  allude,  as  illustrating  this,  to  the  recently  public 
views  in  Bgypt,  in  which  the  antiquities  and  the  tKnaji 
that  country  are  almost  literallv  brought  home  to  thoievb 
cannot  go  to  them;  and  to  tna  very  remarkable  atnnd 
stereographs  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  published  bj  Hi 
Piasri  Smyth,  in  his  recent  work, '  Tenerife,  an  AitrouinK^ 
Experiment,'  which  gives  us  almost  the  very  cose  itself  s 
some  of  its  most  striking  and  characteristic  phases  to  ps 
upon  and  to  study. 

STERLINa,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Kaimes  Gta^e,  is  tk 
island  of  Bute,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  July  1806.  M 
his  parents  were  Irish  by  birth,  though  of  Sctwsh  imd; 
and  his  £stfaer,  Edward  St^linc  (afterwards  well  knovnat 
leading  writer  in,  and  editor  0^ the  'Times' newspaper, M 
then  pursuing  tbs  occupation  of  a  gmitleman-&riDer,  iSs 
having  bean  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  and  having  Mid 
for  some  time  as  a  captain  in  the  army)  had  rented  Kiins 
Castle  a  short  time  before  his  son's  buth.  John  wsi  ik 
second  child  of  seven,  five  of  whom  died  while  1m  «s 
still  a  youth,  leaving  only  himself  and  an  elder  biothfr. 
In  1809,  the  bmily  removed  to  Uanblethian,  in  Otanv- 
ganshire,  Wales ;  and  here  John  Sterling  received  kt 
first  school-education.  His  father  about  this  tioie  bip 
to  contribute  to  the  '  Times  *  as  an  occasioual  tm* 
pondent;  and  the  interest  he  thus  took  ia  polities,  led  big 
on  the  pasce  of  1614,  to  remove  again  with  his 
to  Paris.  Driven  from  Paris  by  the  return  of  Napoka 
from  Elba,  and  the  rasnmption  of  the  war,  the  lunily  in  18U 
settled  in  London,  where  gradually  the  father  ism  t*U 
eminent  position  in  tiie  world  of  politics  and  jonrmliB 
He  was  deatined  to  outlive  his  son. 

After  having  been  at  wions  schools  in  or  near  h>jAt, 
Sterling  wss  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow;  wiwt* 
after  a  biief  sUy,  he  was  removed  in  1824  to  Trinity  Colleft 
Cambridge.  Here  Julius  Hare,  afterwards  ArehoMcoB  * 
Lewes,  was  his  tutor,  and  here  he  formed  the  acciQaiBtaia 
of  various  young  men  afterwards  distingaished,  iociii;is| 
Frederick  Maurice,  Richard  Trench,  Spedding,  J.  ^'^^ 
ble,yenables,  Charles  Buller.and  Moiickton  Milnei.  uVJ 
Union  Debatiug  Club  of  Cambridge,  of  which 
others  were  members.  Sterling  was  one  of  the  chief 
and  it  was  here  perhaps  that  he  first  eshihited  the  qiu|>^ 
of  intellect  and  character  which  made  him  afterwards  sxw? 
celebrated.  From  Trinity  CuUegf ,  Staling  remortd,  m 
with  his  friraid  Maorice,  to  Triuty  Hall,  with  aa 

of  studying  law;  but  in  18S7  Msle&Unhto  >li«*^ 
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%'ithont  taking  his  degree.   In  18S8  the  *Ath«iaam/ then 
recently  atart^  by  Mr.  Silk  Buckiii({bam,  waa  purchased 
Sterling,  or  at  bis  instance,  and  he  and  Maurice  condacted  it 
and  wrote  in  it  for  some  time.   The  specohition  however  in 
their  bands  did  not  answer  commercially,  and  the  joomsl 
wa8  sold  to  its  present  proprietor.    Sterling,  to  whom  it  was 
not  absolntely  necessary  that  he  should  engage  in  any  em- 
ployment for  his  living,  continaed  to  reside  in  London,  the 
ceiitre  of  a  circle  of  ardent  and  thoughtful  young  men,  tncludr 
ing  not  only  his  college  friend^  bat  saeh  additioBS  as  John 
^uart  Uill.   An  ea^  ndicalinn  of  oinnioik  was  then  Ster- 
ling's chatacteriatic.   It  was  aboat  the  year  18S8  that  he 
first  became  acqn:unted  with  Coleridge,  then  living  his  rednse 
life  at  Highgate ;  and  Coleridge's  inflaence  on  Sterling  waa 
great  and  enduring.   It  was  evident  in  a  three  volnme  novel, 
entitled  *  Arthnr  Coningsby,*  which  he  wrote  in  1829-3U, 
but  which  was  not  published  till  a  year  or  two  later.  In 
November  1830  he  married ;  and  shortly  after,  being  in  ill- 
health,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  West  India  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  where  a  valuable  sngar  estate  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him,  his  elder  brother,  and  a  consin,  by  one  of  his  mother's 
uncles.    He  staved  about  fifteen  months  in  St.  Vincent, 
Tetumins  to  England  in  August  1832.   In  the  spring  of  1633 
his  novel  waa  pnbtished,  but  obtained  little  recognition  ex- 
cept  among  the  few.   Chancing  in  that  year  to  meet  again 
luB  tutor,  the  Ber.  Jnlins  Hare,  at  Bonn,  the  effect  of  their 
conversation  on  Sterling's  mind,  then  vibrating  under  the 
prior  inflaence  of  Coleri^e,wa8  that  he  resolved  to  take  holy 
orders  in  the  English  Church.    He  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Chichester,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1634,  and  immediateh'  be- 
came corate  of  Hnistmonceaox  in  Soinei,  where  his  mend 
was  rector. 

Sterling  retained  his  curacy  only  eight  months,  resigning  it 
in  February  1835,  on  account  of  delicate  health.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  change,  or  a 
tendency  to  change,  in  his  opinions.  From  this  time,  at  all 
events,  t"here  was  a  gradual  diverijence  in  his  views  from  the 
fixed  creed  of  the  Church  of  Enjdand,  though  his  relations  to 
many  of  its  most  excelloit  members  continned  to  be  as  inti- 
mate and  affectlooate  as  ever.  It  was  in  1830  that  h«  first 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  then  recently  settled 
in  London ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  grsdoally  tiie  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Carlyle  modified  the  results  of  that  of  Coleridge. 
"Coleridge,**  says  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  in  his  memoir  of 
Sterling,  "  was  now  dead,  not  long  since ;  nor  was  his  name 
henceforth  much  heard  in  Sterling's  circle ;  though,  on  occa- 
sion, for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  he  would  still  aasert  his 
trsnscendant  admiration,  especially  if  Maurice  were  by  to 
help.  But  he  was  getting  into  German,  into  various  inqairiee 
and  sources  of  knowledge  new  to  him,  and  his  admirations 
and  notions  on  many  things  were  silently  and  rapidly  modi- 
fying themselves."  Literature  was  thenceforward  Sterling's 
chief  occupation ;  though,  from  all  the  accounta  that  remain 
of  him,  what  he  accomplished  and  has  left  behind  him  in 
literatare  gives  bnta  ^t  idea  of  the  inflaence  he  exerted  in 
inteUectoiu  sodety,  and  espeeiallv  in  that  of  London,  by  hia 
frankness  and  powers  of  taUc  Very  few  men  had  so  many 
friends  or  was  so  loved  by  them.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
them  and  him  that  his  extremely  precarious  health  caused 
him  every  now  and  then  to  absent  himsel  Ifrom  London  and 
seek  a  warmer  climate.  la  1836  he  went  to  the  south  of 
France;  and  in  the  foUon-ing  year  he  went  to  Madeira. 
While  at  Madeira  he  wrote  much,  and  aent  some  contribu- 
tions, in  prose  and  verse,  to  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.*  In  the 
spring  of  1838  he  relumed  to  Eagland,  and  for  a  time  he 
resided  on  the  aouthem  sea  eoadt,  making  frequent  visits  to 
London.  He  began  to  write  for  the  '  Westminster  Review,' 
then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ;  he  was  also 
busy  privately  with  various  compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 
It  was  at  this  time  too  that,  in  order  to  aeeore  Sterling's 
meeting  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  posaible  on  his  flying 
viuts  to  London,  the  famoas  so-called  "Sterling  Club  *'  was 
formed.  A  lisi  of  the  members  of  this  elob  is  given  in  Mr. 
Csrlyle's '  Life  of  Steriing,'  at  page  308. 

Part  of  the  years  1838  and  \8S9  were  spent  by  Sterling  in 
Italy  ;  and  on  his  return  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Clifton,  It 
was  while  residing  here  that  he  publishfd  under  the  general 
Utle  of  '  Poems,  by  John  Sterling  *  (Moxon,  1839J,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  metrical  effusions  up  to  that  time.  The  two  next 
years  were  spent  in  uiigrations  from  place  to  place,  including 
a  second  visit  to  Madeira,  oa  account  of  he^ilih.  In  1841, 
while  living  at  Falmouth,  he  publish'-d  *  The  £leciion :  a 
Poem,  in  Seven  Books'— «  poem  of  FtugUsh  bfe  and  society. 


He  was  then  engaged  on  what  ha  intended  to  h«  his  best 
work — *  Straff'ord,  a  Tragedy,'  which  however  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1843.  This  year,  1843  (he  had  again  been  absent 
in  Italy  in  the  interim),  was  one  of  calamity  to  him  and  his. 
His  wife  died  in  April,  and  his  own  always  feeble  health 
was  rendered  more  precarious  than  ever  by  the  accidental 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  Sterling  retired  to  Ventnor  in 
the  lale  of  Wight  in  June  1843,  where  his  last  labours  were 
on  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  *  Coenr  de  Lion,'  still  unpub- 
lished. Here  he  sank  gradnally,  mad  on  the  18th  of  Saptmn- 
ber  1844,  he  died  at  the  sgs  of  thirty-eight.  A  collection  of 
his  *  Essays  aod  Tales '  from  the '  Athennum,'  'Bhukwood,* 
and  other  periodicals,  was  edited  in  two  volumes,  with  a 
memoir  prefixed,  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  1648 ;  the  well- 
known  'Life  of  Sterling*  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  representing  the 
man  less  in  his  eeeleeiasticu  than  in  his  general  human  rela- 
tions, appeared  in  1861 ;  and  in  the  same  year '  Twelve  Let- 
ters by  John  Sterling*  wMe  edited  by  his  relative  Mr. 
Coningham  of  Brighton. 

STKENBERGITE.   [Minkraloot,  5. 1.1 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the 
Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  June  8, 1772. 
His  education  was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his  mother 
(his  fstfaer  having  died  when  he  was  young),  ani  when  c«n- 
pleted  he  was  plaieed  with  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  ctf  Edinbuigh, 
who  had  projected  the  mode  of  iimnvving  the  illumination 
of  lighthouses  by  the  snbstitation  of^ oil  lamps  with  parabolie 
mirrors  for  the  open  coal-fires.  When  that  gentleman  was 
appointed  engineer  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Commis- 
sioners, Stevenson  became  his  assistant ;  and  when  only 
nineteen  had  the  superintendence  of  the  eonstniction  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little  Cumbiay,  in  tbe  Frith  of 
Clyde,  between  the  southern  point  of  the  isle  of  Bute  and 
Kilbride  on  the  coast  of  Ayr.  In  1797,  having  a  short  time 
previously  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  as  engineer  to  the  Northern 
Lighthouse  Commissioners,  he  made  his  first  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  afterwards  introduced  a  still  greater  improvement 
in  the  illnmtnaUon  of  lighthouses  by  means  of  tbe  catoptric 

{irinciple,  and  by  adopting  various  means  to'  distinguish  one 
igbtbonse  from  anuther.  In  1607,  an  Act  having  been  ob- 
taiued  in  the  psevious  year,  he  onnmeuced  the  construction 
of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  on  a  rock  in  the  North  Sea,  a 
few  miles  off  Arbroath  in  Forfarshire,  on  which  the  lif^t 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  1,  1811.  The  rook 
being  extremely  small,  and  almosl  entirety  covered,  even  at 
low-water,  except  in  spring-tides,  offered  great  obstacles  to 
the  construction,  but  they  were  Buccesafully  overcome,  and 
an  account  of  the  details  of  the  erection  and  structure,  illus- 
trated with  plates,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  L824.  A 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  originality  of  Mr.  Steven- 
sou's  plans,  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  but  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  merit  arises  from  the  mechanical  means  adopted 
to  secure  a  firm  and  enduring  foundaiion,  and  this  was  un- 
doubtedly done  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  In  1814,  on  another  tour 
of  inspection,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  cMnpanion  irf  the 
engineer  and  commissioners  in  the  vo3r8ge,  which  afforded 
many  materials  fat  descriptions  in  Bcoti's  poem  of  '  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,*  and  in  uie  novel  of  '  The  Pirate.*  Mr. 
Stevenson  held  the  situation  of  engineer  till  1842,  during 
which  time  he  erected  no  fewer  than  23  lighthonses.  He 
was  also  employed  in  numerous  engineering  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  in 
connection  wiih  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  hiirbonrs, 
and  the  erection  of  piere  and  bridges,  into  which  latter  class 
of  works  he  introduced  some  new  principles  of  construction. 
He  likewise  surveyed  a  line  of  rmlway  between  Ediaburgh 
and  Glasgow,  which,  though  not  adopted,  was  admitted  to  be 
extremely  clever.  He  was  employed  to  report  on  other  lines 
of  railway,  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  malleable  iron  rails 
insiead  m  the  eastriron  rails  and  tramplatea  previously  in 
use.  In  1828  be  became  a  member  of  the  TmiiiLutioa  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  while  he  lived  was  looked  upon  as  an 
aathonty  of  great  weight  on  all  qaestions  connected  with 
the  improvements  of  ^orts,  harijours,  and  rivers.  He  died 
on  July  12,  1860,  when  tbe  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  passed  a  resolution  acknowledging  his  great  ser- 
vices aud  merite.  He  left  kous,  whom  he  had  brought  up  to 
his  own  profesaion,  who  worthily  sustsin  the  reputation  of 
their  father. 
STILBENE.  rCHJM!STET,  S.  2.] 
STILBITE.  rZnoLiTiisJ 
S  riLPNO.V!ELAN.  [MiMRBALOOT,  S.  1.1 
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STOCKS.  nfAYBiou.1 

STOCKS,  JOHN  E.,  HJ)^  wu  born  in  16SS.  Hsirat 
educated  for  the  medical  i>nnMnon  at  UniTcnity  College, 
London.  Here  he  distingnulied  himself  in  his  elaasei,  and 
eatweially  attached  hinuelf  to  the  atod^  of  botany.  He  ob- 
tainad  an  appointment  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  soon  aistingnished  himself  for  his  acqoaiotuice  with 
plants.  He  was  sent  to  Binde  and  Belooehistan  to  report  on 
their  Tcgetable  riches,  and  retnmed  laden  with  specimens 
and  informalioQ.  He  came  back  to  £ngland  abont  the  year 
18^4,  intending  to  work  ap  his  namerons  materials  for  pub- 
lication. His  liealth  however  failed  him,  and  after  having 
deposited  his  collections  at  Kew,  he  retired  to  Dotlangham, 
near  Hnll,  where  he  died  in  September  18S4. 

STOCKTON.   [Califoehia,  &  2.1 

8T0DDART,  SIR  JOHN,  Kmonr,  was  bom  in  1773  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  bnt  his  lather,  who 
was  a  lientenant  in  the  navy,  residing  in  Wiltshire,  he  re- 
ceived his  early  edacation  in  the  grammar-school  at  Salis- 
bury under  Dr.  Skinner.  His  proficiency  in  Qreek  at  this 
school  occasioned  his  being  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  at  Christchnrch  Coll^  in  1790,  and 

dusted  as'B«A.  in  1794.  He  at  first  studied  divinity,  but 
Dg  an  inclination  for  the  law  he  proceeded  B.C.L.  in  1798, 
and  D.C.L.  in  1801.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  nefilected 
general  literatnre,  and  in  1796  and  1798  he  had  published 
translations  of  Schiller's  two  dramas  of  '  Fiesco  '  and  *  Don 
Carlos,*  in  fwnjunction  with  Dr.  Noebden,  but  to  which  only 
their  initials  appeared  on  the  title-page.  At  this  period  he 
took  a  favourable  view  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in 
1797  pnbli-hed  a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled, 
'The  Five  Men ;  or  a  View  of  the  ProoeedlD|^  and  Prin- 
cu)leR  of  the  Executive  Directory  <tf  Fiance,  with  the  Uvea 
of  the  present  Membm.*  In  1801  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Advocates,  and  pnblished '  Remarks  on 
Local  Sceoery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  during  the  yean 
1799  and  1800,'  in  2  vols,  4to.  In  1608,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  William  Scott,  he  was  appointed  king's 
advocate  and  admiralty  advocate  in  Malta,  in  wnich  situation 
he  remained  nearly  foar  years,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  practice  in  the  coarts  of  Doetois' Commons. 
Jn  1810  he  commenced  writing  on  political  subjects  in  the 
'  Times '  newspaper,  his  contrihations  being  marked  J.  S., 
and  this  led  to  his  becoming  the  political  editor  in  1812. 
His  writings  in  this  paper  were  distinguished  by  great 
energy,  the  possession  of  much  varied  knowledge,  a  clear 
style,  with  a  power  of  fulmination,  too  often  founded  on 
mere  praindioe,  that  occasioned  his  recriving  the  sobriquet 
of  Dr.  Slop,  and  as  such  he  was  barlesqned  by  George 
Craikshank  in  the  parodies  and  satires  published  by  Hone. 
Dr.  Stoddart  is  said  to  have  taken  Burke  as  his  model,  hut 
he  failed  in  reaching  to  any  greater  similarity  than  that 
arising  from  their  dislike  to  the  course  taken  by  the  French 
revolution,  which,  in  the  doctor's  case,  displayed  itself  in 
his  rancorous  denunciations  of  Bonaparte  and  his  policy. 
He  held  this  important  post  till  the  close  of  1816,  when,  in 
consequence,  it  is  of  the  disapproval  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  continued  violence  of  his  attacks  on  the  now  impri- 
soned emperor,  his  connection  with  the  *  Times  '  was  dis- 
solved, and  in  1817  he  started  an  opposition  paper  called 
'  The  New  Times.*  It  was  nnsucceseful,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  left  it,  retired  to  private  life,  and  to  his  practice  as  an 
advocate.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  and  jodge 
of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Malta,  being  knighted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  that  office  he  diatnognishM  himself  1^  the 
able  and  eonacientions  manner  in  which  he  di8diat;ged  his 
dnties,  nntil  his  return  to  England  in  1839.  From  tiiat  time 
till  his  death  he  led  a  private  life,  in  which  he  was  much 
and  widely  esteemed ;  bnt  occasionally  published  pam- 
phlets on  legal  snhjects,  and  took  considerable  interest  in 
the  reform  of  the  law,  being  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Society.  He  also  vrrote  '  An  Intro- 
duction to  General  History,'  and  a  *  Universal  Grammar  j  or 
Science  of  Language,*  which  were  printed  in  the  *  Encyclo- 
padia  MetropoHtana,*  but  have  likewise  appeared  as  sepa- 
rate  work*.  A  '  Statistical,  Administrative,  and  Commercial 
Chart  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compiled  from  psrliamentaiy 
and  othor  anthentic  documents,'  was  another  oi  his  produc- 
tions. He  died  at  Brompton-squara,  near  Lon^n,  on 
February  16,  1856;  and  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  after  his  death,  Lord  Brougham  pro- 
nounced a  warm  enloginm  on  his  memory. 
BTOKB  P0OE8.  XBnoKtNouHsnu.'} 
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STDKB8LET.  [ToBnmin,] 
8T0NECR0P.  tSKouM.1 
8T0WMARKET.  [Supfou.I 
STRABANE.  [Ttrohb.]  ' 
STRAMDNIN.  [Cbmibtrt.  &  1.] 
8TRANOF0RD,  PERCY  CLINTON  STDNET 
SMYTHE,  SIXTH  VISCOUNT,  was  bom  in  1780,  and  ps- 
dusted  in  1800  at  Trinity  College,  Dabliu,  obtsining  the  pld 
medal  and  other  honorary  distinctions.  He  entered  tha  £• 
plomatic  service  early*  Before  he  was  of  sge  he  had  gsioti 
a  high  reputation  by  his  contributions  to  the '  Poetic  Regitter.^ 
In  1801  he  soceeeded  to  bis  father's  Irish  peerafie,  ai 
became  secretuy  of  legation  at  Lisbon.  Hers  his  Ion  <j 
language  and  poetnr  1m  him  to  maator  the  Porto^oe 
guage,  and  to  translate  the  potms  of  Camoens,  to  vhichW 
prefixed  the  life  of  that  poet.'  This  tnuudi^on  is  liAij 
praised  by  both  Lord  Byron  and  Thomas  Moors,  andattuM 
c<msideraole  popularity,  several  editions  having  been  aM 
for.  He  became  afterwards  British  envoy  at  Lisbon,  sod  k- 
companied  the  court  and  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  BntH 
In  1817  he  became  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  horn  whtott 
he  was  transferred  in  1820  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  totC 
Petersbuig  in  1825.  In  18S8  he  was  sent  on  a  speoil  mi- 
sion  to  the  BrazUs.  He  was  created  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  ii 
1834,  at  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wItt 
whom  be  had  been  associated  as  co-plenipotentiary  st  (Ih 
Congress  of  Verona.  He  was  made  in  1826  a  Knight  GoMi 
Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Ooelphie  Order,  and  laised  to  Ik 
peerage  of  England  as  Lord  Penshuret  LordStranglbrdfti 
an  ardent  lover  and  patron  of  literature  and  the  fineirti,a 
active  member  and  vice-i^esident  of  the  Sodety  of  iafi- 
quaries,  and  a  frequent  contributor,  under  the  iuitiihi(  i 
P.  C.  S.  8.,  to  the  'Gentleman's  Harare  *  and, '  Notes  vA 
Qoeries.*  He  was  collecting  materials  for  the' tnomplijri 
his  ancestor  Endymion  Porter,  to  whom  Milton  has  tibtm 
a  sonnet,  when  he  was  cutied  off  by  a  short  UhuM,  Ih^^ 
18fi0. 

STRATFORD.  [Kssnx.] 
STRAWBERRY-TREE.  [ARBirTtJS.] 
STREPT0STACHY8.  [Graminaces.] 
STRICKLAND,  HUGH  EDWIN,  was  the  grsndm  of 
Sir  Geoijre  Strickland  on  his  father's  side,  and  of  the  cd^ 
brated  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  on  his  mother's  nde.  Ht 
was  bom  at  Righton,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  ibc 
find  of  March  1811.  After  receiving  a  carefiil  private  edb 
cation  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Arnold,  tbea  fiia| 
at  Laleham,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  head-muttf  it 
Rugby.  After  leaving  Laleham  Mr.  Surickland  ms  enfni 
at  Oriel  Collie,  Oxford.  Hero  the  taste  which  he  bsd» 
qnired  in  the  conntry  for  natural  history  became  sjtim- 
tically  directed  ^towards  geology  under  the  teaching  of  Ik 
Backland.  On  leaving  Uxfora  he  went  to  reside  vithUi 
father  at  Tewkesbury,  and  here  be  studied  with  great 
gence  the  geology  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  of  the  gnat 
valley  of  the  Severn,  Although  distingnished  as  a  natsnlii^  i 
one  of  bis  earliest  literary  productions  discovered  a  UiM 
similar  to  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  This  ««■ 
tribution  consisted  of  the  description  of  a  new  Tind-gi^t  i 
in  the  '  Mechanic's  Maffszine,*  for  1825.  His  papers  on  tk 
geology  of  his  native  district  were  mostly  pnblished  is  tbt 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Geological  8oeietf,  d 
which  he  was  an  early  and  active  member.  The  foUofii| 
are  the  titles  of  some  of  these  papera  *Descriptiai  of  i 
Series  of  coloured  Sections  of  the  Cuttings  on  the  Birmio^ 
and  Gloucester  Railway.*  '  On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Bnittl 
Bone  Bed  in  the  Lower  Lias  near  Tewkesbury.'  '  On  mtBl 
Impressions  on  the  Sarface  of  the  Lias  Bone  Bed  in  Gloneo- 
tershire.*  *  Notes  of  a  Section  of  Leckhampton  HilL'  '  Ob 
the  Elevatory  Forces  which  raised  the  Malvern  Hilli' 
*  Memoir  of  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham.'  In  nin- 
junction  with  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison  he  also  worked  at 
geology  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  Thus  in  the  fifli 
volume  of  the  *  Geological  Transactions '  a  conjoint  p^A 
appeared  *  On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  System  in  Glooeeiia^ 
shire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire.'  They  also  pi^ 
litihed  a  separate  work,  entitled  '  Outline  of  tbt  Oeolicr" 
the  neiffhbonrhood  of  C9ieltenham.* 

In  183S,  in  company  wiih  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  made  a  joonirr 
to  Asia  Minor.  During  his  travels  he*made  note^  gencraQ; 
on  natural  histoiy,  but  more  espeoially  on  the  nwlogr  of  (t< 
districts  through  which  he  passed.  In  th«  '  Geological  Tins' 
actions '  he  published  the  follovring  papers,  *  On  the  Oeolsp' 
of  the  Thnetsn  Bosphocas.*  ^  *  ^'^^^^^^^  ^ 
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bomliood  of  Bmyma.*  '  On  the  Oeol<^  of  the  Itlaod  of 
Z&nte.'  *  On  Cairents  of  Sea- Water  nmniDg  iato  the  Lud 
ia  Cepbalonift.*  '  A  mnaral  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Westein  Psrt  of  Ada  Minor.' 

Od  the  fiuhtre  of  the  heslth  of  Dr.  Backland,  Mr.  Strick* 
hnd  was  appdnted  reader  In  gaolf)gy  in  the  UniTetii^  of 
Oxford.  Tlus  poflt  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1803. 
As  a  zoologist  Mr.  Strickland  waa  best  known  ai  an  omi- 
tholo^iat.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  birdi  in- 
habiting Great  Britain,  and  gradually  extended  his  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  these  animals.  His  papers  on  the 
classification  and  description  of  birds  are  very  nameroot. 
Amongst  Iheee  the  following  were  pnblished  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society : '  *  Descriptions  of  New 
Species  of  Birds  from  West  Africa.*  '  Notes  on  a  certain 
Species  of  Birds  horn  Malacca,*  Many  other  papers  on  birds 
were  published  by  him  in  the  *  Annals  and  Marine  of 
Natural  History,*  in  Jardine'a  '  Contribntioni  to  Oimthology/ 
and  in  other  works. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  Us  attention  had  often  been  directed  to 
the  bead  and  foot  of  the  Dodo,  the  only  existing  remains  of 
a  bird  that  had  ceased  to  exist  within  a  eotnparatively  recent 
period.  These  remuns  had  occupied  the  attention  of  na- 
laralisti,  and  many  conjectures  had  been  made  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Strickland  expended  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  labour  in  getting  together  all  the  facts 
that  existed  with  regard  to  the  history  and  disappearance 
of  this  bird  [Dodo,  vol.  ix.  pp.  47-55],  and  pubUshed  a 
Volume  on  the  subject,  entitl^  '  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred, 
or  the  History  and  Affinities  of  the  Dodo,'Solitaire,and  other 
extinct  Birds,'  London,  4to,  1848.  This  work  contained 
copies  from  drawings  of  this  bird,  and  a  discnstiion  on  its 
zoological  afGnities,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  author  that  It 
belonged  to  the  &mily  of  Cdumbida  or  Dova.  In  the 
sonndoess  of  this  conclusion  most  naturalists  now  agree. 
During  his  li&  Mr.  Strickland  was  engaged  In  preparing  a 
laree  work  on  the  nrnonymy  of  the  family  oi  birds,  me 
Tolume  of  whidi  has  beni  published  since  his  death. 

Mr.  StiicklMid,  daring  ais  leolog^eal  studies,  had  his 
attention  neceisarilj  drawn  to  Uie  family  of  Mollusca,  and 
numerous  papehi  on  the  recent  and  extinct  forms  of  the 
Mollusca  attest  his  knowledge  of  this  department  of  natural 
history.  With  his  great  knowledge  of  the  detailed  facts  of 
the  natural  history  sciences  it  fs  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  toot  a  deep  interest  in  classification.  He  proposed  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  British  /.'sociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
puipoae  of  reforming  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  report  issued  by  this  committee, 
and  which  has  been  extremely  useful  in  establiahing  clear 
rules  for  the  nomenclature  of  zoology* 

He  was  one  of  the  orif^inal  founders  and  a  member  of  the 
eosncil  of  the  Ray  Socie^.  He  was  mainly  instnunental  in 
inducing  this  sonety  to  nndertake  the  publication  of  Pro- 
f^sor  Agasslz's  '  Bibliogniphia  Zoolc^n  et  QeoIt^jsB.*  This 
work  he  undertook  to  edit  and  see  through  the  joress,  and 
had  completed  the  third  volume  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
The  original  list  of  works  in  this  book  was  increased  by 
Hr.  Strickland  at  least  one  third.  His  own  publications, 
the  list  of  which  was  published  in  the  fourth  volume  and 
after  his  death,  amounted  to  eighty-six.  He  was  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours  and  nsefalnegs.  He  had  been 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  in  the  year  1853  at  Hull.  He 
wished  to  inspect  the  cuttings  of  the  Gainsborough  and  Ret- 
ford Railfray,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  note-book  in  hand, 
at  the  Clarborough  Tunnel,  on  that  line,  he  was  run  over  by 
aiussengertraiii,  and  killed  on  the  spot, September  14, 1853. 
He  was  married  in  1846  to  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Willtnn  Jardine,  Bart.,  but  left  no  children. 

STRONTIA,  the  name  of  an  Earth,  composed  of  Oxygen 
and  the  metal  Strontium.  Neither  strontium  nor  its  oxide  is 
found  pare  in  nature.  The  S&lts  of  Strontia  have  a  high 
specific  gravity,  varying  from  3'6  to  4'0.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  Batyti.  Two  are  found  in  the  form  of 
minerals. 

Celettine — Sulphate  of  Strontia  ~~Qccvn  in  modified 
rhombic  prisms.  Ci^stats  sometimes  flattened,  often  long 
ud  slender.  Massive  varieties  ; — Columnar  or  fibrous, 
forming  layers  half  an  inch  or  more  thick,  with  a  pearly 
lustre ;  rarely  granular.  Colour  generally  a  tinge  of  blue, 
bat  sometimes  clear  white.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  a  little 
pMrly  J  tEiDijpueat  to  twnlacent.  Hardness  9rQ  to  3*ff. 


Specific  gravity  3*9  to  4^  Very  brittle.  It.  oontaibs— 
Salj^nxio  Acid,  43*6 ;  Strontia,  66-4.  Deciepitates  before 
the  olow-pipe,  and  on  charcoal  fuses  ather  eanly  to  a  milk- 
^ite  alkahne  globule,  tinging  the  flame  red.  Pboepluueacn 
when  heated. 

It  resembles  heavy  spar,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  spe< 
eific  characters  and  behaviour  under  the  blow-pipe.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  carbonate  by  not  efiervescing  vrith 
acids.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Sicily 
aflrords  very  splendid  crystallisations  associated  with  sulphur. 

The  pale  sky-blue  tint  so  common  with  the  mineral,  gave 
orunn  to  the  name  Celestine. 

Celestine  is  used  in  the  arts  for  making  the  nitrate  of 
strontia,  which  is  employed  for  producing  a  red  colour  in  fire* 
works.   Celestine  is  changed  to  salphnret  of  strontium 
heating  with  eharcosl,  snd  than  by  means  d  nitiio  acid  this 
nitrate  is  obtained. 

SlniitianU^~-Oarioiuae  ^  &reiifi»— ocean  in  modified 
ihombio  prwns.  It  oecors  also  flbtons  and  grannlar,  and 
sometimes  in  globnlar  shines  with  a  ladisted  structure 
irithin. 

The  colour  is  nsnally  a  light  tinge  of  green ;  also  white, 
gray,  and  j^Uowish-brown.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  somewhat 
resinous.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Hardness  3*5  to  4. 
Specific  gravity  3*6  to  3  72.  The  analysis  giTe8--Stn»ttia, 
70-1 ;  Carbonic  Acid,  29-9,  It  fases  before  the  blow-pipe  on 
thin  edges,  tinging  the  flame  red ;  becomes  alkaline  in  a 
strong  heat ;  eftrvesces  with  the  acids. 

Its  effervescence  with  acids  diatingaishes  it  from  minerals 
that  are  not  carbonates }  the  colour  of  the  flame  before  the 
blow-pipe,  from  witherite  f  and  this  character  and  the  fum- 
Inlity,  although  difficult,  from  oalcspar.  Calcspar  sometimes 
reddens  the  flame,  bnt  not  so  deeply. 

Strontianite  occurs  in  limestone  at  Scoharia,  New  Tork, 
in  erystali^  and  also  flbrons  and  mas^ve.  Strontian  in 
Argyleehire  was  tin  first  locality  known,  and  gave  the  name 
to  ue  mineral  and  the  earth  stronUa.  It  occurs  there  with 
galena  in  stellated  and  fibrous  groups  and  in  crysUds.  It  is 
also  need  for  making  nitrate  of  strontia. 

(Dana,  Manmilm  Mineralo^^ 

STURGEON,  WILLIAM,  distinguished  as  an  electrician, 
was  bom  at  Whittington,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
1783.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he 
was  at  first  ap|)renticed  to  a  shoemaker;  he  subsequently 
entered  the  militia,  and  afterwards  the  Royal  Artillery  as  a 
private  soldier.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged  that  his  taste 
for  scientific  punnits  commenced,  and  he  employed  his 
leisure  hours  in  making  experiments  more  especially  in  elec- 
tricity. He  appredated  the  discoveries  of  Oersted,  Faiaday, 
Arago,  and  Ampere,  in  the  newly-ereated  sdeuces  of  magnett^ 
electricity  and  electxo-muoetism,  and  was  soon  enabkd  to 
suggest  a  modification  of  Amptre^  rotatory  cylinders.  In 
18S4  he  began  to  pablish  tiie  result  of  his  researches,  and  in 
that  vear  four  papers  by  him  on  electricity  were  printed  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Magarine.'  In  18S5  he  presented  a  papn 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  which  was  pnblidied  in  their  *  Trans- 
actions,' describiiw  a  complete  set  of  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus of  a  novel  und.  This  apparatus  was  remarkable  for 
attaining  a  lai^r  amount  of  power  in  a  smaller  bulk  than 
had  been  hitherto  attained  by  any  othef  arrangement.  For 
this  invention  he  obtuned  the  large  silver  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  a  purse  of  thirty  guineu. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  dectro-magnetic  machine, 
Mr.  Sturgeon  drew  attention  to  the  powerful  efi'ects  to  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  soft  Iron  in  tne  eonstmction  of  the 
electro-magnetic  apparatus.  The  soft  iron  hone-shoe  magnet 
has  entered  more  or  less  into  the  CMutrnetion  of  all  electro- 
magnetic machines  since  tibat  time.  Ur.  Sturgeon  subse- 
quently directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  plates 
for  the  various  kinds  of  galvanic  batteries.  In  his  '  Experi- 
mental Research^  in  Electro-Magnetism,  Galvanism,'  &c., 
he  first  drew  attention  to  the  superiority  of  amalgamated 
plates  of  rolled  zinc  over  the  unprepared  cast  sine  before 
generally  used.  His  method  of  dipping  the  zinc  plates  in 
acid,  and  afterwards  in  mercury,  is  employed  to  this  day  in 
the  majority  of  galvanic  machines.  He  subsequently  sug- 
gested many  modtfications  In  the  forms  of  machines  which 
are  now  in  daily  use,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  mechanical  application  of  the  principles  that  had 
been  worked  out  by  Dented,  Faraday,  and  Amp<^  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Sturgeon  for  some 
years  oeenpied  the  chair  of  Experimental  Phyosophy  in  the 
Hon,  East  India  Company's  ^^^^f@^(^^t^ 
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oomba.  DuriDg  th«  latter  part  of  his  life  lie  filled  i^e  office 
of  Lectaiw  on  Scit-nce  at  the  Royal  Victoria  GuUery  of 
Practical  Science  at  Manchester.  He  died  at  Manchester  in 
the  tndDth  of  December,  18A0. 

STURM,  JACQUES  CHARLES  FBAN<;OIS,  the  die- 
coverer  of  the  celebrated  theorem  which  beara  his  name,  was 
bom  at  Oeneva  in  September,  1803,  of  a  family  which  had 
quitted  StrasboarE  in  the  mid'lle  of  the  last  century.  After 
completing  his  Bcnool  edacatioa  and  hit  clHssical  stndiea  at 
the  college  with  remarkable  meceai,  he  becaiae  in  his  fifteenth 
year  a  atadaot  of  the  imiTenaty  ofhia  natiTe  atif,  where  be 
mnde  rapid  progren  in  the  study  of  nathematies  and  philo- 
sophy. The  sadden  death  of  hia  father,  leaving  his  mother 
and  fooT  children,  of  whom  Charles  was  the  eldest,  witfaont 
any  adequate  maintenance,  compelled  him,  before  the  close 
of  his  seventeenth  year,  to  resort  to  private  tuition  for  the 
rapport  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  three  years  afterwards 
he  was  recommended  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Madame  de 
StaeL  At  the  close  of  the  year  1823  be  accompanied  bis 
pupil  to  Paris ;  and  though  he  shortly  afterwards  retnmed 
to  Oeneva,  he  found  no  sufficient  occupation  there,  and  he 
iinallv  resolved,  in  company  with  his  intimate  friend  and 
Kcbool-fellow,  M.  Colladon — the  present  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Qenev^to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
French  metropolis.  Sturm  had  already  become  favombly 
known  to  mathematicians  by  several  articles  in  the  '  Annalea 
des  MathAnatiqncs '  of  iH.  Geigonne,  puUlshed  at  mmea, 
on  different  branches  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  the 
strong  recommendations  which  he  and  bu  companion  bore 
with  them  from  Lbnillier,  and  the  kind  offices  of  M.  Oerono, 
an  eminent  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  made  them 
known  to  Amp^e,  Fourier,  Arago,  and  other  eminent  mem- 
hen  of  the  InsUtDte  of  Sciences,  who  recotpmended  them  to 
pnpik  as  a  means  of  eupport.  Storm  afterwards  obtained 
employment  upon  the  '  Bnlletin  Universel,'  under  Baron 
(ie  F^ussac,  and  was  in  fact  a  subordinate  in  the  office  of 
that  journal  when  he  pnblisbed  his  theorem.  The  joint 
labours  of  Stonn  and  bis  friend  were  shortly  after  rewarded 
by  a  distinction  of  no  ordinary  importance,  when  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  Institnte  awarded  to  uem,  on  Jane  11th, 
1827,  the  great  prise  of  mathematics  prwoeed  fw  the  best 
essay  on  uie  eomprsasion  of  liquds.  Ineir  memoir  was 
inserted  in  the  'B^moires  par  cUvera  Savants*  ('Savants 
£tr«igera vol.  v.,  pnblished,  agreeably  to  the  veiy  incon- 
venient osage  of  the  Academy,  ^ven  years  afterwards, 
in  1838. 

The  determination  of  the  nomher  of  real  roots  of  a  noDH- 
rical  equation  which  are  included  between  given  limits,  is  a 
problem  which  bad  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
analysts  of  the  past  age — of  Warang,  of  Lagrange,  and  more 
especially  of  Fourier,  who  of  all  other  analysts  had  made 
the  nearest  approaches  to  its  practical,  though  he  had  failed 
in  its  theoretical,  solution.  The  attention  of  Sturm  had 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  class  of  researches,  which 
he  parsoed  with  zamarkabla  cmtinnity  and  diligence,  encon- 
laged,  as  he  himself  asaniea  va,  W  the  instnietions  ud 
advice  of  this  eminent  master.  The  xesnlt  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  theorem  which  will  be  fw  ever  associated  with 
his  name,  and  which  conquered  the  difficulty  tiwt  had 
embanasaed  all  his  predecessors,  and  thus  permanently 
extended  the  dominion  of  analysis.  [Storii's  Thbokbii.] 

The  memoir  which  contained  this  imporiant  theorem  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  on  the  SSrd  of  May,  18S9,  supple- 
mentary papers  being  read  at  the  two  following  meetings  ; 
and  rapidly  conducted  its  author  to  fortune  and  public 
-honours.  His  connection  with  the  'Bulletin  Universel' 
enabled  him  to  give  an  immediate  account  of  his  method  to 
the  world  ('  Bull.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Math.  Phys.  et  Chim.,' 
vol.  xi.  p.  419,  art  271,  272, 273).  The  paper  itself  was  not 
pnbliabed  till  the  year  1836,  in  the  '  Meouaxes  dea  Savants 
Etrangen,*  vol.  vi.,  when  it  appeats  witfaont  a  date. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  yean  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  principal  scientific  societies  of  Europe :  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  as  the  successor  of  Ampere  in  1836: 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
upon  the  special  recommendation  of  Arago,  at  the  College 
KoUin,  r^petitear  at  the  £cole  Polytechniqoe  in  1838,  and  m 
1840  be  was  appointed  to  succeed  Poisson  in  the  chair  of 
Mschanics  in  the  same  school.  In  1840  also,  he  was  elected 
a  foreign  member  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London,  and 
received  the  Copley  Medal,  "  for  his  valuable  mathematical 
labours  in  the  eolation  of  a  problem  which  has  baffled  sonta 
of  the  paatest  mathanaticians  that  tha  world  has  prodnced." 


The  firat  annonncement  of  the  theorem  'in  the  Et^A 
language  was  not  made  until  1835,  when  Professor  /.  £ 
Young,  of  Belfast,  inaened  the  substance  of  Storm's  memmt 
in  Ins  work  entitled  '  The  General  Theory  and  Solatioo  of 
Algebraical  Equations,*  published  in  that  year.  The  fint 
intimation  of  it  bad  reached  him  in  the  month  of  TAvf,  vha 
his  own  work  was  in  great  part  printed,  and  disregaiditig  i 
disparaging  comment  of  Lacroix,  he  tbonght  the  diKore7of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  destroction  of  many  pin 
of  his  manuscript  prepared  for  the  printer,  and  the  snspom 
of  the  work  nntil  the  volume  of  tbe  *  Savants  £tiiogai* 
shoald  be  pablished.  This  be  recnved  in  July,  and  hii  ng 
work  was  published  in  Augast.  To  the  appredation  ui 
zeal  of  this  analyst,  whose  recognition  and  promnleition  sf 
the  value  of  Sturm's  labours  were  thus  both  ioimediiteul 
simultaneous,  British  mathematicians,  as  well  aa  M.  Stun 
himself,  were  greatly  indebted.  In  the  preface  to  his '  Ma- 
thematical Dissertations  *  (one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
theorem)  dated  November  25,  1840 — only  five  days  before 
the  preseatation  of  tbe  Copley  medal — he  adverts  to  Gtnimt 
discovery  as  at  that  time  exciting  considerable  interest  among 
analysts,  as  well  in  this  country  as  on  the  continent ;  andbe 
then  expresses  his  own  estimation  of  it  in  the  fellovi^ 
terms :  *'  1  believe  that  I  have  already  contributed  somewiis 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  important  theorem  amm 
British  analysts :  and  adthongh  it  has  been  since  diqnn^ 
and  undervalued  in  certain  quarten,  I  have  always  ente^ 
tained  the  convieU<m  that  it  must  eveataally  enpersede  eray 
other  method  at  present  known  for  effecting  the  complete 
analysis  of  a  numerical  equation."  In  Professor  Yoaii;'i 
subsequent  introductory  volume  on  *  The  Analyns  and  Soli- 
tion  of  Cubic  and  Biqiiadratic  Equations,'  pnblisbed  at  the 
beginning  of  1842,  be  invited  the  attention  of  the  ymii; 
analyst  to  Storm's  method  ;  and  the  second  edition  of  lia 
former  work  on  equations, — entitled  '  The  Theon-  uA 
Solution  of  Algebraical  Equations  of  the  Higher  Ordert,- 
whicb  appeared  early  in  tbe  following  year,  is  chiefly  devHsl 
to  the  amtlysis  and  developments  of  that  method  sad  & 
previous  theories  of  Budan  and  Fourier. 

In  Fiance  it  »as  not  withoat  some  diffienlly  that  fbs  lib- 
stantial  rewards  of  his  scientific  achievemrats  were  obtainid; 
he  was  a  foieipier,  and  naturally  placed  at  a  disadvaidage  it 
a  contest  with  native  competiton.  It  is  risfat  to  notieetb 
both  for  the  honour  of  France  and  asa  proof  of  tbe  veiyli^ 
reputation  which  Storm  had  attainw.  The  snbaeoaat 
memoirs  of  Sturm,  whether  fint  presented  to  the  doamj 
or  not,  were  chi^y  printed  In  the  journal  <^  H.  lionvtUi. 
Two  of  these  memoin,  relating  to  the  discussion  of  dUff- 
enUat  and  partial  differential  equations,  such  as  ^reseat 
themselves  so  commonly  in  the  solution  of  the  more  UDpD^ 
tsnt  problems  of  mathematical  physics,  possessed  a  merit « 
extraordinary  that  M.  Lionville — a  most  competent  jadg»- 
declared,  at  a  lime  when  he  was  himself  a  competitor  wift 
Sturm  for  a  place  in  the  Academy,  that  "  impartial  pM- 
terify  would  {uaee  them  hy  the  nde  of  the  finest  memoiisrf 
LagraDga." 

The  first  of  these  two  memtnn  was  presented  in  ISttti 
the  eoncouia  for  the  great  prize  of  mathematici,  to  Is 
awarded  by  the  Academy  in  1834  for  the  most  importot 
discovery  in  that  science  made  known  within  the  preeedil| 
three  yean.  Tbe  academy  conferred  the  prize  on  Stsna— 
not  for  the  memoir  which  be  had  snbmittedTto  the  jadjnwBt 
of  the  conmiission,  but  for  that  which  contained  hii  cele- 
brated theorem  and  which  had  been  presented  in  169- 
Other  memoiro  relate  to  optics,  mechanics,  pureatu^^ 
and  analytical  geometry,  and  embrace  the  most  diffieih 
questions  which  nave  been  treated  in  those  several  biineh« 
of  science.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  was  a  eonunniiiaM 
to  the  academy  on  the  theoiy  of  vision,  and  is  remariubw 
both  for  the  geometrical  and  analytical  degsnce  with  ww* 
many  qnestions  subsidiaiy  to  the  theoiy  are  bested  to  tt 
It  oonfirms  ganeially,— ^th  one  important  ezosptioa 
ing  to  the  asMrted  muscularity  ttf  the  crystalluw  lent 
the  changes  attributed  to  its  action,— tbe  views  of  the  w< 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  j;YooKO,  Thomas]  in  bis  well-knovs 
memoir  on  this  subject :  Dr.  Yoimg  himself  it  b"*^ 
remembered,  once  reUnqnished  his  beuef  in  the  Busewin? 
of  the  lens,  though  he  finally  resumed  it. 

Sturm  visited  England  in  1841,  and  ^ve  the  mallm*' 
ticiaus  with  whom  he  conversed  a  hi^h  impresaioii,  s>  *^ 
of  tbe  extent  of  his  knowledge  as  of  his  inventive  povsr. 

The  health  of  M.  Sturm,  which  had  pieviooily 
mnadaddy  vigonas,  began  to  dacUna  in  18Kl,pnlw;" 
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oonseqQBDce  of  his  lahorioru  public  employmenta  and  tb« 
unremitting  eeTeritv  of  bi»  stniuaa.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
December  1865,  to  the  deep  regret  of  a  lai:ge  circle  of  frienda 
and  pupils,  to  whom  he  iqmean  to  have  been  nngolarl^ 
endeaied  by  the  nodaaty,  trauAdnaM,  ud  nmpUci^  of  hu 
character, 

STUKMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  OnMdacem  and  the  tnbe  Maltmd«ae.  It  has  a  patent 
perianth ;  lip  anterior,  erector  obliijae,  entire,  dilated,  much 
Taiger  than  the  sepals ;  stittma  roandi&h ;  rostellnm  obso- 
lete, bat  with  an  appendage  consisting  of  two  tubercles ; 
anthers  terminal,  dfcidaous,  movefile  like  a  lid,  with  two 
diatinei  oalls;  odanm  elongated ;  gannen  m  a  twined 
■talk. 

S,  LomUi  has  the  leaves  oUong-laneeoIata ;  atem  trian- 
gular ;  lip  obovate,  longer  than  the  petals  ;  flowen  from  6 
to  12,  in  a  lux  spike,  yeilowish  in  colour ;  Uie  sepals  lanceo- 
late ;  petals  linear  ;  the  hybemacnlom  is  large,  ovate,  inclosed 
in  Uie  whitish  sheaths  of  the  decayed  leaves.  It  is  the 
Idparis  of  some  authors.  It  iafoondiD  spongy  hogs  in  Nw- 
folk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  but  is  veiy  me. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  Britiah  Botaiw.) 

STYRACINE.   [Cbbmistet, -y.  2.] 

SUBERTLE.   [Chemistrt,  5. 2.] 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  For  many  yeais  persons  suc- 
ceeding to  personal  property  (including  leueholda),  whether 
they  took  i>y  will  as  eseontors  or  legatees,  or  merely  as 
■dminiatraton  or  next  of  kin,  were  charged  with  Leganj/ 
Jhgu»,  which  were  payable  over  and  above  the  stunp  dmy, 
then  and  still  levied  in  the  fint  instance,  on  the  arant  of 
probate  «r  letters  of  admhiistiatum,  according  to  ue  esti- 
mated swoni  value  of  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased. 
The  Icfiacy  dnty  was  duirgeable  aner  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  luu)  he«i  realised  and  administered,  on  the  property 
diitriboted  among  the  legatees  or  next  of  kin,  as  the  case 
mipht  be  ;  and  varied  in  amount,  acoordiog  to  the  consan- 
guinity of  the  next  of  kin,  or  the  absence  of  any  relationship 
between  the  legatee  and  the  testator.  The  exemption  of 
real  esiate  Arom  this  species  of  taxation,  long  complained  of 
as  creMting  an  nndae  preference  in  favour  of  the  holden  of 
landed  property,  has  at  last  been  removed.  By  the  Succes- 
sion Duties  Act,  1863,  duties  are  imposed  on  eveiy  suoees- 
uou  to  »ioperEy,  whether  real  or  personal,  according  to  the 
value  and  the  relationship  of  the  parties  to  the  predecessor. 
Whoa  the  successor  is  the  lineal  iasae  or  linMLi  ancestor  of 
the  piedeoesBor,  IL  per  cent ;  where  a  brother  or  sister,  or 
«  deaoendfl^t  of  a  brother  or  nster,  3f.  per  cent.;  whwe  a 
hxother  tut  rister  ttf  the  &thar  or  mouer,  or  a  descendant  of 
the  brother  or  sister  of  the  fiuher  or  mother  of  the  pre- 
deceaiw,  62.  per  cent.;  vrhere  a  luvther  or  sister  of  the 
grand&Uier  or  gcandmoUier,  or  a  descendant  of  the  brather 
or  aitter  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  pre- 
decessor, per  cent, ;  and  where  the  successor  is  in  any 
other  d^[ree  of  collateral  consangu  inity  to  the  predecessor,  or 
is  a  stranger  in  blood  to  him,  102.  per  cent.  The  valoe  of 
the  suecesvion,  if  it  be  to  real  property,  is  ascenained  by 
cmisidering  the  interest  of  the  succeasor  as  of  the  valne  of 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  annoal  value  of  the  property,  esti- 
mated as  the  Act  directs ;  and  the  dnty  may  be  paid  by  ei^tht 
equal  half-yearly  instalmenti,  or  at  Mioa^  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  Ittrty  liable  thereto. 

SUE,  EUOfiNE,  the  popular  ramancist, ms  bom  at  Paris 
Bee.  10, 1804,  His  anontota,  who  cane  from  Lactdme,  near 
Cannes,  in  the  sonth  of  France,  settled  in  the  Frendi 
capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  having 
adopred  the  medical  profesaioii,  Drodueed  three  generations 
of  respectnble  i^yueian*,  two  <n  whom  became  celebrated, 
and  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  practice.  Joseph  Sue,  his 
^andfnther,  and  Jean-Joseph  Sue,  his  fiither,  an  both  men- 
tioned with  honourable  distinction  in  the  national  bit^raphies 
of  France.  The  latier,  who  had  been  principal  physicijin  to 
the  HOpital  de  la  Maison  du  Roi,  and  anatumiosl  lecturer  to 
the  £cole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  dorinu  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  one  of  the  househoM  pbysidans  to  Ns^lemt  I. ; 
and  the  future  author  of  the  '  Wandeiing  Jew  *  was  held  at 
the  fmit  by  the  Emprnss  Josephine  and  her  son  Eng^e  Bean- 
hamais,  f  rmn  whom  he  derives  his  ChzisUan  name. 

Dr.  having  bat  two  childrat— a  son  and  a  daughter- 
was  desirous  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  his  own  profession, 
and  Engine  in  consequence  studied  medicine  at  the  hospitals 
u  well  as  at  the  schools  of  Paris ;  and,  thanks  to  hi*  father's 
position  and  influence,  was  enabled  at  the  age  oif  twenty  to 
antear  a  company  of  the  Royid  Body  Ooarde  as  aide-niaj<». 


Ue  was  soon  after  tnndifRed  to  the  staff  of  <hs  French  army 
preparing  to  enter  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  In 
this  campaign  fae  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  and  at 
the  Tiocadero  in  18S3.  In  188S  he  quitted  the  land  for  the 
sea  service,  visited  America.  Ada,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  during  which  excursions  he  obtained  that 
knowledge  of  ocean  scenes  and  sailor  life  which  he  has  since 
described  with  indispntable  povrer  in  his  earlier  tales.  He 
was  present  in  1828  at  the  ^ttle  of  Navaiino,  on  board  of 
the  lme.«f-battle  ship  le  Bieslan.  In  1829  his  &ther  died 
at  the  age  of  sixl|y-nme,  leaving  to  his  son  an  unincumbered 
estate  of  40,000  bancs  (1600/^  a  year,  beudes  a  splendid 
muBMun  of  uu^omy^  valoed  at  aevexal  thousands  more,  be- 
queathed to  the  nation.  Engine  Sue,  at  this  time  in  fate 
tweu^-axtb  year,  moanced  Uie  pn^Bmai  by  irtiieh  his 
&mily  had  acquired  so  nndi  distioetioa,  and  to  whidt  he 
owed  his  fortune.  His  taste  inclining  to  art,  he  became  a 
painter,  and  in  that  vocation  entered  the  studio  of  Oudin. 
About  the  same  period  he  felt  an  ambition  to  signalise  him- 
self in  literature,  and  this  vras  gmtified  bv  the  insertion  of 
some  slight  articles  in  the  journal  recently  estabUsfaed  by 
Emile  de  Girardin — '  Le  Voleur.*  Elneonraged  by  this  success, 
he  began  to  write  tales  descriptive  of  sea  adventures,  pub- 
lishioR  in  quick  succession,  *  Plick  et  Plock,'  '  Atar-Gull,* 
and  '  Fa  SaUmandre.'  The  two  former  were  rejected  by  the 
trade,  he  therefore  publiahed  them  at  his  own  ruk.  In  1832 
he  had  already  become  popular  both  with  publishers  and 
their  sufaecribua.  Bot  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  July  revcdotion— no 
man  at  that  time  coold  repudiate  it  mora ;  wherever  he 
went  he  was  loud  in  denouncing  iL  Hia  fiuher'a  nune  and 
his  private  fortime  gave  him  access  to  the  best  company;'  he 
selected  the  highest  for  his  cutti%  ation,  and  Hved  among  the 
old  families  of  the  Faubout:g  Saint-Oermain. 

Sue  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  hia  skill  in  framing  those 
hiatorical  romances  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  rendered  so  universally  popuLur.  A  new  market  had 
been  opened  for  the  purchase  of  hia,  and  similar  fictiona — 
the  newsnaperfenilletanB.  Thus  his '  Latr&nmont,*  his '  Jean 
Cavalier,  Mh  <  Commandenr '  were  published,  and  devoured 
from  day  to  da^  by  the  public.  His  name  had  become  a 
maguetio  charm  in  ute  estimaiion  of  those  speculatuts  who 
had  once  rejected  his  mantiacript.  It  was  presumed  that  so 
t^opular  a  name  was  a  guarantee  for  suocess  in  literary  enter- 
pn«es  ;  and  acting  on  this  presumptiou,  he  was  engaged  at 
very  hi^^  terms,  having  a  reputation  mr  eoncocting  vivid 
scenes  of  naval  adventure,  to  write  a '  History  of  the  Fretich 
Navy.'  But  the  speculator  in  Uus  instance  was  dittppointed: 
the  public  bought  tlia  first  volume  on  account  <mF  tne  name, 
and  refused  to  buy  all  the  other  volumes  on  account  of  the 
work.  From  183d  to  184^,  Eugftue  Sue  had  confined  him- 
self  to  that  class  (rf  fictions  in  which  he  had  attempted  to 
emulate,  if  not  to  rival,  Fenimore  Cooper  in  sea  adventures, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  historictJ  delineations.  But  at  this 
period  the  novels  of  Balzac  in  France,  and  those  of  Cnarles 
Dickens  in  EoKland,  had  created  a  taste  for  the  novel  of 
real  life,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  le  Roman  de  Mceur<.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  adopt  the  new  style,  and  to  ttiis  change 
we  owe  '  Arthur,'  the  *  Hotel  Lambert,'  and*  Mathilde,*  pub- 
lished in  1841  and  1842.  Making  allowance  for  uiose 
lioeuces  in  mnalitjr  which  are  tuo  frequently  found  in  the 
ourrait  Flench  fi^ons  as  well  as  dramas,  there  is  a  skill  in 
the  combination  *A  the  plot,  and  a  power  of  description  in 
the  incidents,  in  *  Mattiilde,*  which  his  earlier  tales  did  not 
prepare  the  reader  for.  The  highest  critical  authorities  iiave 
admitted  that  it  exhibits  more  ihan  one  of  the  qualities  of  a 
superior  novel.  It  was  in  this  work  that  Engine  Sue  first 
started  thai  idea  of  the  mor^  Howard,  going  about  soccour- 
iiu[  the  poor,  redressing  wrongs,  and  chastising  the  wicked, 
which  he  developed  afterwards  in  the  *  Mysteries  of  I^s' 
and  the  '  Wandeiing  Jew.'  Thfsfre  two  novels  od^ina  ly 
appeared  in  the  *  Journal  des  Debats '  and  the  *  Constitu- 
tionnel,'  occupying  b^  their  great  length  nearly  three  yean 
in  the  course  uf  pui>lication.  iDeludin|  the  intoval  between 
the  conchision  of  the  former  and  the  snt  appearance  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  of  the  fmir  j^xu  ftom  1848  to  1846  was 
taken  np  with  these  baletul  writings,  and  the  ferment  and 
agitation  of  the  pnhlio  fancy  was  excited  to  the  h^heat 
degree,  without  respite  or  relaxation.  The  original  terms 
proposed  and  accepted  for  each  of  these  fictions,  was  100,000 
uanos  (4000^) ;  but  it  is  understood  that  th^  were  pur- 
posely extended  and  developed,  on  accottni'l^-^beu^n- 
ampwd  Buoceas,  and  much  laigeiisAlBtB^li^inrivJm^^lKo 
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tfae  author.  They  vera  artemrda  rapnbliihed  in  volames, 
going  through  many  * ditioos,  and  being  treuslate  I  into  most 
liviDg  IsDguagi-i.  'Martin,  I'Enfant  TrooW/  appeared  in 
1846  in  the  columui  of  the  '  Con^titatioDnel/  and '  Iiea  Sept 
Fteb^C^taDK*ia  the  aame  paper  in  1647-48.  P^riiapa 
Um  moai  aerioua  cenmre  parBed  oa  hit  writing*  waa  twit 
pae^ad  on  thii  laat  by  the  anihor  himaelf  when  he  »aid  in 
bravado^  *'  that  he  wonld  i-hov  the  iair  of  all  these  eini ; " 
fur  the  work,  which  conuota  of  seven  wparata  tales,  is 
nothing  else  but  an  apology  for  each  and  all  of  them.  The 
first  of  theee  tales — '  Pride  '—is  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
Engine  8ae  ^  the  second  tale—*  Envy  * — contains  one  very 
dFamatic  t^ceoe ;  but  his  '  Aratice,'  Ms  '  Sloth,*  &e.,  are  on- 
won  by  of  his  repnlation. 

1'he  ■  Mystires  da  Peni  le,'  published  in  16fifl,  is  the  last 
fiction  of  any  note  prodnced  by  the  pen  of  thin  volaminoos 
writer.    It  la  intenaed  ai  an  expoeare  of  all  the  niisety  aud 
iiga>tice  to  which  the  common  people  of  ewiy  ctmntry  have 
been  redacud  iu  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  After  the  Kevolu- 
tion  of  Feb.  1648,  Sue,  who  had  abandoned  bis  aariy  eenaer- 
vatiTe  principlea  for  extreme  demoeratie  and  soeialiatie  ones, 
was  elected  a  re|irttentadve  sf  the  Ammbl^  Nationale  ; 
but  afier  the  eUction  of  Napoleon  IIL  be  took  no  part  in 
pelincK.   He  died  on  Aug.  3,  1897. 
SUGAR.   [TiBSUBS,  Okoadio,  S.  1.] 
SUOAR-CANfi.  [SACcaAatiM.l 
SilLPHARSm.   [CtnuimRT,  £  1.} 
SULPHUCYANOGEN.   [CaiaaOTaT,  &  1.] 
SUMMAfiY  JURISDICTION.  [Jdrkb  or  thb  Fuel, 
-S.2.1 

6UN-DEW.  [DaoBEKi,  &  1.1 

SUN-KOSE.  f HaLUNTHayuu,  S.  1.] 

SUNDA  Y.  The  sale  of  beer  and  other  liqnon  on  Sonday 
is  now  revolated  by  the  statutes  11  &  18  Vict.  e.  49,  and 
18  &  18  Vict.  e.  79. 

SUROERY.  Some  references  whieh  have  been  made  in 
other  parte  of  tiiis  work  will  here  be  made  good* 

Anns,  DiMiASBi  of.  One  of  the  moat  fieqoent  diaeaaes  of 
thiH  [lart  of  the  body  is  that  which  ia  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Fi-tula,  or  Fiitida  in  Ano.  This  dUease  coo- 
si  ta  of  s  iiitnla  or  sinna  by  the  side  of  the  rectum.  It  some- 
times opena  extemiilly,  without  commaiiicating  with  the 
bowel,  and  is  th«-u  termed  hliud  exieriial  fistula.  It  more 
frequently  oi'mmunicatea  with  the  bowel,  xtithoat  opening 
exceriially.and  ia  then  called  blin<1  internal  fistula.  Usually, 
howevti,  the^e  sinuses  have  an  opening  internally  and  ext-r- 
noliy,  and  the  disiase  then  constitutes  complete  fii>t»la. 
In  thiH  latter  form  pus,  flatos,  and  fiecnlent  matter,  are  dis- 
charged Irom  the  openings.  It  is  accompanied  by  heat  of  the 
parts,  great  diacomfort,  and  aometimes  pain  and  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  muscles.  It  ia  somstimee  attended  with  aoute 
kflaninatoiy  airmptoms,  and  tfae  general  health  raflers. 

When  this  kioa  of  abscess  bccnra,  the  healing  is  prevented 
by  three  circumatancee 1.  The  fistulous  couditiiin  of  the 
cnvity.  fi.  The  presence  of  foreign  matteri.  3.  The  fn- 
quent  motion  of  uie  part  by  the  action  of  ^e  neighbouring 
mnscleei 

Tliin  di«eaae  originates  most  frequently  in  the  interior  <^ 
the  bowtil  byssmaU  ulcer, which, extending, at  last  produces 
a  second  opening.  It  is  often  found  in  per^onN  tal^onring 
under  pnlBioOfiiy  conean.pt<on,  and  its  pemstence  and  incon* 
vecience  are  increabed  by  the  constant  cough  which  accom- 
puiies  that  dieteese. 

The  treatment  of  fietnla  is  simple,  and  usually  very  snC'- 
oeMful.  By  laying  open  the  whole  of  the  sinus  aud  dividing 
the  fepbincter^  the  two  main  obstacles  to  the  cure  of  this 
disease  are  n-moved.  The  node  of  (ipemtitig  in  this  case  ia 
nmpie.  A  grooved  pn^  ia  intrndeced  into  the  external 
opening  until  it  pasxes  oot  at  ihe  internal  opening.  A  pmbe- 
fmiuted  bistoury  is  then  intindnoed  along  the  groove,  and  die 
siflQs  ia  laid  open  through  its  whole  length.  Usnally  no 
important  veesels  are  divided  in  this  ojAration,  so  thMal)  that 
is  neccHeary  aftw  is  to  introduce  a  slight  dreesiDg  of  liut 
An  opia'e  sbonld  be  given  after  the  opemtibn. 

HxuoaaHOins  or  Pilbs  consist  in  an  enlarged  condition  of 
the  \-einn  supplying  the  anus  and  rectum.  This  disease  is 
divided  into  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  It  seldom 
oci-uTB  before  puberty,  and  is  more  common  in  females  than 
males,  Hi.d  ia  th«r  rich  and  luxurious,  than  in  the  poor  hnd 
tiaid-worlfvd.  This  arses  from  ihe  tact  tivat  whntever  ttnda 
to  determine  blood  to  the  lo«er  part  of  the  rectum,  and  to 
retard  the  i«t«m  of  bh<od  from  that  part,  bvonn  piles.  ■  Thus 
they  eeine  oi  ia  pngnant  femiOeB,  in  penons  tzonbled  with 


habitnal  constipatioii,  abdomiDal  tamotua,  elisfarsetigu  ia  Ai 
p(H-tal  system  of  veins,  and  in  those  who  lead  sedatuj 
Iivea  or  who  feed  too  welL 

External  piles  c<n>ist  of  a  congeries  of  varicose  or  mlupd 
Tauia,  whii-n  are  snm-nndod  by  a  condensed  tad  ealupd 
connectivs  ti»soe»  and  are  covered  partly  by  moconi  meat- 
brana  and  partiy  by  loose  ngoas  iniegament.  The  pvti  n 
sometimes  influned,  at  other  times  free  frMu  vaj  ci^Uin 
deiangemont  The  mneuoa  or  nigonn  knr&oB  occamul^ 
becomes  ttleerated.  It  is  under  these  dreeaistaaces  Uut  ik 
coata  of  one  or  more  of  the  veina  give  way,  and  ihej'  bU 
to  a  greater  or  lesa  extent.  When  this  does  net  tak*  phee 
they  do  not  bleed.  These  two  states  are  called  mpsebr^ 
bleeding  and  blind  piles. 

The  treatment  ol  this  form  of  piles  may  be  utbar  ptlMn 
or  radicaL  The  radical  cni«  consista  in  removing  tht  pub 
either  by  the  scissors  or  bistoury,  and  leaviif  them  to  bol 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  a  ligatur*  may  be  puaed  n»iHl  tkt 
enlarged  vet>8ftls,  and  the  strangulated  part  left  toitoa^tf. 
Wbn  thia  opetmtion  ia  not  thou^^t  dt^sir^e,  muck  iiajbe 
done  to  nlieve  the  enlaigfmant  and  pain  of  piles  hjij^ 
liative  treatment,  WhatevMr  will  remove  the  Undug «( the 
veseela  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  bowels  will  nlien  thn. 
Thus  parturition  removes  them  when  caused  by  ptegiiii^. 
If  the  part  ia  inflamed,  rest,  pnrgativas,  pottlti<>H^  and  ut- 
dyne  ^)plieatioos  mav  be  had  reeonno  to.  Astriagcstifft- 
cations  combined  with  opinm  may  be  applied,  at  galhe  al 
tannic  aci(te.  The  purgatives  most  to  be  recomntcndtd  ■ 
cantor  oil,  or  an  electuary  with  the  confection  of  hh, 
Bulphnr,  and  aeam  of  tartar.  In  cases  wkeie  the  liw  ■ 
afi^ected,  the  state  of  this  oigia  should  be  C8pBdil^i> 
tended  to. 

Internal  piles,  are  of  three  kinds :  1.  Varicose  vm  a^ 
roniided  by  enliirged  connective  tiaaue,  and  comd  1; 
mucous  membrane,  and  bleeding  or  blind.  S.  TuMsae 
the  Datore  .of  sarcoouk  3>  A  congoriea  of  blocd-mdi 
rsaembling  erectile  tissoe^  and  ocenring  in  the  wiaatm 
oouBcetive  tissn*.  This  last  form  is  the  most  emaa 
Thi^  may  protrude  £rom  the  anna  or  iiot>  Whea  fktfk 
not,  they  deeceod  ocoieionxlly  when  the  bowels  are  atiadn, 
and  become  very  trouUeeome  till  Ul<  y  are  returned.  If  W 
replaced  ihey  become  constricted  and  inflamed  ur  blasi  h 
these  caaes  bleeding  usually  occore  when  the  bonli  v 
acted  on.  When  the  tumoun  are  replaced,  no  gnat  im- 
venience  occurs.  If,  however,  the  oleeding  continiu,  ik 
patient  becomes  pale,  thin,  and  weak ;  noises  ia  tkt  ea 
giddiness,  and  palpitation  of  ihe  haact  come  eB,ia  fact 
the  symptoms  of  anwnia  set  in. 

Trie  trenimeut  in  thia  case  may  be  uther  pilli^e 
radical.  Frequently  the  latter  coutse  should  at  once  biW 
recoutse  to.  The  internal  tumoors  are  seldom  of  skjoik 
allow  of  removd  by  the  knif^  and  ligature  is  bj  btit 
safest  process.  When  the  baae  of  the  tumour  ii 
may  be  pulled  down  by  a  tenaculum  and  a  single  IfM 
placed  round  it ;  but  when  the  base  ia  bnad,  a  aerdle  n 
two  ligaturee  is  pasoed  directly  threu^  the  toawsr,  tdi 
ligature  is  tied  round  each  half  of  the  tumour.  Tim  tpA* 
tioii  is  veiy  painful  and  diiSoult,aiid  wherever  drcsBWUSi 
will  admit  is  greatly  fiiciiitated  by  the  use  of  cUonte 
After  the  operation  opiates  should  be  given. 

Nitric  acid  has  been  recently  recommended  in  ihevti^ 
but  uolees  the  Umeors  are  small,  and  the  casestl^^l^ 
remedy  is  liable  to  &il,  and  after  the  inflietien  of  nin^ 
the  operation  must  be  bad  recourse  to. 

Should  the  palliative  treatment  be  had  reconne  ti^'' 
thowe  points  to  which  reference  baa  been  made  aaiatt 
head  of  external  piles,  must  be  att^ded  to.  Auii>B^ 
remedies  and  epiatea  muat  be  injected  into  the  bowtU.  » 
bowels  must  be  regulated,  the  liver  looked  to,  aad  itejj 
haimoirhage  is  oonaiileiable,  ^lic  and  taaaic  acii^<* 
aceti^  of  lead,  most  be  given  internally. 

ProlapsmAni  ia  a  verv  frequent  and  tfoublesoBwai^ 
of  the  lower  bowela.  In  oooeequenca  of  relamiM* 
rectum  peases  down,  and  becoming  everted  pretnidai  w 
beyond  the  anas.  This  protrutiion  maj'  be  either  psfW* 
complete.  It  ia  called  complete  when  the  eotue  kin 
comes  down,  and  partial  when  the  mucous  coat  alsM, 
Bcenda.  The  latter  is  the  most  frequent,  and  aoiHa"" 
accompaniee  iniemal  piles.  Children  and  old  p^i^' 
more  liable  to  the  complete  form.  The  quantity  of  bo>«' 
memhiane  whieh  passes  down  varies  msiie,  ftom*"^ 
anualar  enlargement  to  a  tumour  as  lai^  as  a  ehiid^**'' 
it  ia  aemetima  «f^fflg|eW  O^i^icj^Pg*'*'  ^ 
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HMmbrane  thnwi  off  m  wloued  diiohaiga.   Oraat  I 
rain  aud  aneasiDen  are  oflen  felt,  and  geaenl  lutgnor  ud 
h^Ii^  are  present. 

The  uvatment  is  either  palliative  or  radioel.  Wten  Aii 
Kwaie  depends  on  gfneral  constitntional  weaknesi,  tonici, 
hADve  of  air,  and  a  proper  regimen,  will  mtore  the  patirnt 
D  health.  The  howel  shoald  always  be  returned  aa  speedily 
a  possible,  and  this  may  be  done  by  proper  pressure  after 
ihricating  the  parts.  When  they  are  inflamttd,  leeches  should 
e  ai'plied  and  rest  secured  before  attempiing  rednetion. 

The  radical  care  is  effected  by  removing  one  or  more  of 
lie  redandant  foils  of  the  mucoas  membrane  by  the  knife 
r  ligature.  The  cicatrix  thus  formed  contracts  and  sustains 
lie  replaced  parts,  or  the  bowel  may  be  left  intaet,  and  a 
orLion  of  the  redundant  external  in'^ument  may  be  re- 
loved,  which  by  its  anbiequent  contraolion  prarents  the 
ainfal  prutmaion. 

ImpafortOe  Anui.  Children  are  oecaaionalty  bom  withevt 
a  anal  orifice.  Three  forms  of  this  malformation  are  de- 
Tibed:  1.  llie  rectum  may  be  fully  developed,  and  have 
I  orifice  closel  by  an  external  membrane,  or  a  septnm  njay 
•  developed  at  some  distance  from  the  orifice.  In  the  treat- 
Mnt  of  this  form  of  imperforate  anas,  nothing  more  is 
iqiiired  than  an  iucision  ttiroogh  the  occlnding  membrane. 
.  The  rectum  terminates  at  some  distance  from  Uie  perineum, 
nd  t&ere  is  a  mere  depression  where  the  anal  orifice  ought 
}  be.  This  is  the  most  common  form.  It  requires  a  more 
?rious  operation  than  the  last.  The  meconium  should  be 
Ilowed  to  accamulate,  and  pressure  being  made  on  the 
bdomen,  an  incision  must  be  mada  down  to  the  bowel,  and 

passage  thus  established.  S.  In  this  form  the  rectum  is 
ery  dehcient  or  altogether  absent.  An  operation  hke  the 
ist  may  be  performed,  and  failing  this,  an  attempt  may  be 
lade  lo  form  what  ia  called  an  artificial  anua.  This  opera- 
ion  is  performed  not  only  for  imperforate  anus,  bnt  in  eases 
rhere,  from  tumours,  or  the  impaction  td.  foreign  matters,  the 
Bcal  matter  does  not  find  its  whj  to  the  anal  orifioe.  The 
iftmo^d  fiexure  of  the  colon  Is  the  part  which  ii*  preferred  fm 
liis  operation.  It  ma;^  be  reached  from  before  or  behind, 
le  former  is  the  easiest  operation  ;  the  latter  is  the  most 
Dnvenient  position  for  the  new  opening  to  the  patient.  In 
erforniing  the  latter  operation,  an  inci^-ion  is  made  midway 
etween  thu  last  false  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  The 
dIhO  is  then  secured,  an  incision  made  into  it,  and  the  edges 
I  the  bowel  hroughf  in  contact  with  the  external  wuund  by 
leans  of  ligatures.  This  operation,  has  been  saccessfully 
erformed  in  cases  of  non-malignant  tumours  and  other 
iDses  of  the  impaction  of  the  ktwer  bowel.  In  children 
rith  imperforate  anus,  however,  it  seldom  succeeds,  as  other 
ulformations  often  exist  vhidi  speedily  terminate  the  life 
f  the  palient. 

Aorta,  DtsRASEs  or.  [Autiiub,  Dnusn  or.] 
Artbribs,  OisRASu  or.    Besides  aneurism  ue  arteries 
K  subject  to  other  diseases.    [AmrHisii.]    The  arterial 
*iu<-8  are  liable  to  infiammalion,  which  may  be  acute  or 

iuonic. 

Acute  Arteritia,  is  either  limited  to  a  particular  spot,  or  it 
ireads  alon^  the  course  of  the  artery.  When  limited,  this 
iiease  arises  from  external  injury,  and  is  a  common  result 
I  wounds  and  ligatures.  In  the  milder  forms,  this  luflam- 
tatiou  is  attended  wiih  the  exudation  of  a  plastic  matter, 
'bich  fills  up  the  artery  and  leads  to  its  obliteration,  a  result 
'hich  is  sought  for  in  ih'-.  application  of  a  ligature  to  arteries, 
ie  inflammxtion  may,  however,  proceed  to  suppuration  and 
Icerat  on,  when  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  opened  and 
smuirhage  is  the  result.  In  every  instance  of  ligature  such  a 
isult  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  A  still  more  intenNO  form 
t  inflammntion  may  oceDr,and  the  resnlt  will  be  the  Heath 
f  the  pMTt  and  gHugrene— a  result  which  sometimes  follows 
rounds  involving  the  destmctioa  of  the  artrrial  tissue.  It 
lay  8l»o  come  on  from  a  liga<ure  being  applied  too  tightly, 
n  the  tn>«ti>ient  of  such  cases  the  oidinary  remedies  for  in< 
aroniation  should  be  applied.  Cooling  applications  idioold  be 
lado  to  the  part,  aud  rat,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen 
nioined. 

The  spreading  form  of  arteritis  occurs  in  middle  age  in 
ersons  of  broken  constitution.  It  is  seldom  couflned  to  one 
essel,  but  affects  the  arteries  of  a  whole  limb.  The  tracks 
f  the  iiifiamed  aiterie*  are  painful  to  the  touch,  there  is 
light  indurrttion  of  the  affected  arteries,  the  pulse  is  feeble 
tid  has  a  peculiar  thrilling  stroke.  The  surrounding  textures 
re  not  often  involved  in  the  disease.  The  pulse  in  the 
iFected  arteries  is  feeble,  has  a  thrilling  stroke,  utd  gradnally 


diminiAea  till  it  finally  eeaaes.  The  Ussoei  rorronnding  the 
artariea  are  seldom  affiled  with  the  iBflammatioDi  aad  Uw 
sUb  ia  not  altved.  exaept  that  it  u  pale. 

The  vBeeiM  on  um  aitarial  caata  an  tha  predooUea  of  tar- 
gescenee,  and  a  loss  of  tha  amoothneii  «f  the  iatmnal  ooafe. 
There  is  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  Mid  beoMM 
adherent  in  the  iiuamed  vessel,  and  ultimately  the  canal 
becomes  blocked  up.  In  proportion  as  these  changes  ara 
extensive,  will  be  ue  genend  local  miaehief.  The  t«np»< 
ratnre  and  sensation  of  £e  part  are  diminished,  ud  gangrene, 
unless  the  disease  is  arrested,  sets  in. 

The  treatment  consists  iu  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic 
measures.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  calumd 
and  opium  given  internally.  The  employment  of  stimnlanta, 
both  internally  and  externally,  should  be  avoided. 

Chronic  Arteritia  is  of  more  frequent  ocoorrence  than 
aooie,  and  is  a  state  of  the  artery  in  which  abnormal  deposita 
are  formed  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  which  trequentijr  lead 
to  the  more  serious  derangements  of  the  arteries.  This  dinaasa 
is  not  to  be  detected  by  any  wmptoms  during  life,  bnt  ia 
recognised  aftar  death  by  its  efeots  en  tha  arteries.  Tha 
artery  may  be  aflected  in  apota  or  thronghout  ita  whole  ex- 
tenL  The  internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  enlarged  and  ia  1«S8 
smooth  and  serous  on  its  surface.  Between  the  internal  and 
middle  ooat  there  is  a  deposit  of  a  soft,  cheery-looking,  granu- 
lar matter,  either  in  points  or  patches.  This  deposit  is  UKually 
called  atkeromatoiu.  Undw  the  miorosoope  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  fattv  granules  and  moleeules,  which  are  frequently 
associated  with  crystals  of  chcdesteriue.  The  middltt  coat  of 
the  artery  is  frequently  altered  in  its  ohsracter,  presenting  a 
thin  yellow  opaque  appearance.  From  this  causa  the  elasticity 
of  the  arteiy  is  much  impaired,  its  cohesion  is  diminished, 
it  easily  stretches,  and  is  apt  to  tear.  It  is  in  this 
condition  that  dilatation  of  the  artery,  or  true  aneurism,  takes 
place.  It  may  also  become  the  seat  of  ulceration,  or  it  may 
tear  at  onee,  thos  leading  directly  or  indirectly  to  dangerous 
hsmorrhagaa.  Although  theaa  ehangaa  ara  sappoead  to  take 
place  as  the  rasolt  of  iuflammadon,  there  ia  no  raaeoii  to 
believe  that  the^  may  nut  go  on  quietly  withoni  inflammap 
tion.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  changes  which  thus  go 
on  in  the  artery  are  identical  with  those  which  prodnou 
degeneration  in  the  other  tisanes  of  the  body.  When  this 
change  takes  place  in  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain,  it  not 
unfrequently  leads  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  the  ruptnre 
of  the  vessel  and  the  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain.' 

Calcareous  d^xaiti  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of 
the  artery  may  take  place  in  the  same  way  as  the  fatty  depo- 
sits. In, this  manner  the  artery  becomes  osiofied.  in  this 
ca-e  the  arteries  become  hard  and  non-elastic,  the  internal 
coat  is  dry  and  shrivelled  in  appearance,  and  aiharomatous 
deposits  are  found  mingled  with  the  calcareona. 

The  treatment  of  these  forma  of  arterial  dlaeaae,  where 
they  are  suspected  to  exist,  ^onld  consist  in  removing  ail 
causes  that  can  oontrihote  to  baatm  the  ehaoging  condition 
of  the  arterifif  and  to  prevent  that  action  wi<ieb  may 
facilitate  the  enlargement,  or  oidanger  the  bursting  of  the 
arteries. 

VaKcuHar  or  BraetUe  Tumour.  This  is  a  form  of  disease  of 
the  aiterial  tissue,  aometimes  eallei  Aneitrim  Anattometit. 
There  are  three  varieties:  1.  The  oapilaries  of  the  in- 
tegament  may  become  dilated  so  as  to  produce  a  discoloured 
elevaUon  of  tne  skin,  more  or  less  depressed.  These  tumours 
bleed  copiously  on  the  slightest  abr>ision,  or  from  nlceration. 
It  is  commonly  called  Jvonw.  2.  The  veins  and  arteries 
may  be  enlar;:ed  in  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue,  pro- 
dncing  a  dark  livid  tumour  of  the  xkio.  Copious  h«- 
morrhage  occurs  from  any  rupture  of  the  skin,  bnt  ihla 
may  be  generally  arrested  by  pressure.  Such  tnmoura 
may  occur  nuder  tha  mocons  memmue,  and  are  exemplified 
in  those  forms  cf  hamorrhoids  which  are  sittiated  partly 
within  and  partly  witfaont  the  vetge  of  the  anus.  3.  The 
true  erectile  tumour  which  is  composed  of  dilated  blood- 
vessels, which  are  closely  crowded  together,  and  open  into 
each  other  at  many  points.  "These  openings  may  be  of 
secondary  formatioa  ;  the  result  of  cloxe  apposition  in  the 
dilated  vesNcls,  Or  more  prohably  they  ar^  primary;  the 
structure  consisting  of  a  network  of  dilated  capillaries  ;  the 
openings  of  communication  being  the  ordinary  and  original 
inosculations,  and  what  were  inlervascular  spaces  being  now 
condensed  into  mere  fibrous  bands.  The  whole  constitutes  a 
vascular  network  of  great  capacity  and  activity  of  circulation, 
sujiplied,  for  reception  of  the  returned  blood,  with  large 
and  tortuous  veins,  whose  lining  meg^b|Fgne^,^Mn^ 
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tiBnoiiiwithU»t(rft^ailmoniuil  vucoUrodli.  Alwintlie 
lieiehbonrhood  an  to  be  foand  the  feeding  arteiiet;  originalljr, 
pemapH,  twigs,  now  snlaiged  to  tnuke  paUating  tti  onglj,  and 
obvioatly  canyinn  od  a  plentifol  and  active  anpply."  (Miller, 
*  Practice  of  SorKety.')  Such  ia  tlut  nature  of  ihim  tumouia 
iriucfa  pwtake  of  the  eharaotw  of  true  OFectUe  1i»»a6.  Liko 
this  tiMoe  alao,  theie  tornonn  baeome  enlarged  and  di- 
DuniAad  in  aize,  according  to  tlie  alognabnevi  or  activity  of 
the  blood  cirenliUing  throagh  them.  They  are  compresBible, 
eUuie,  and  of  a  reddiah  Inis^  They  are  aioally  sabca- 
taneom,  bnt  they  are  alfo  anbmucona.  The  most  common 
iitnationa  are  beneath  the  integuments  of  the  face,  head, 
neck,  back,  and  bat'ocks.  The  tamonr  pnlsatea  syncbron- 
ooaly  wi^  the  heart,  and  may  be  conaiderably  dimiuiiibed 
in  size  by  pressare,  bat  reanmes  its  osoal  condition  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  On  aOK^ultationj  a  beat  la  heard, 
dall  and  ronidi,  aometimm  accompanied  by  a  vibzatory 
thriU. 

Ulceiaiioo  is  likely  to  occur  in  these  torn  oars,  and  lead 
either  to  great  biemorrhage  or  their  cnre. 
Erectile  tnmoar  may  be  treated  in  three  dUSnent  vaya 

1.  The  tumour  may  be  removed,  lliia  is  always  bettu 
dme  by  the  ligatore  than  by  the  knife. 

2.  The  tnmoQr  may  be  Mtarved  by  dimimshing  the  ar- 
terial sapi'ly.  This  is  done,  as  in  eases  of  true  aneatism, 
by  the  application  of  a  li^tore  to  the  artaiy  or  arteries 
which  Mnpply  the  tnmoar  with  blood. 

3.  The  stinctare  of  the  tamour  may  be  changed.  This 
may  be  effected  in  varioas  vay% ;  as  by  prensnre,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  needle,  the  application  of  caustic  potaub,  nitric 
acid,  or  other  agent  A  hot  needle  may  be  run  through,  or 
a  wire  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  may 
be  paased  through  the  tumour.  All  these  plans  have  been 
found  to  succeed  with  Bmall  erectile  tumours. 

Varix  ofAe  ArterUt. — A  tortuoas  and  dilated  condition 
of  the  arteries  frequently  comes  on  in  the  smaller  arteries, 
and  produces  a  painful  tnm"ur.  It  may  be  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  Taricuse  veins. 

AmiuoToiiT  is  the  term  applied  to  the  opening  of  an 
artei^  for  the  parp<»e  of  drawiug  blood,  aa  pnUbotomy  is 
apphC'i  to  the  «une  operation  in  a  vein.  When  it  is  thought 
dexirable  to  lake  blood  in  luge  quantity  and  with  much 
rapidity,  it  is  better  taken  from  an  arteir  than  from  a  vein. 
This  operation  however  is  more  di£Scult  to  perform,  and 
may  be  attended  with  ulterior  conseqaencea.  Hence  phle- 
botomy or  vensesection  in  always  preferred,  except  under 
OTftent  circumstances,  as  the  means  of  drawing  blood  from 
the  system.  When  arteriotomy  ia  performed  for  the  sake  of 
blood-letting,  one  of  the  superficial  anterior  branches  of  the 
temporal  artei^  Is  geneially  selrcted.  In  thin  position  the 
wound  is  easily  healed  afterwards  by  pressure.  The  acci- 
dentnl  woaading  of  an  artery,  aa  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
bleeding  from  the  veini  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  may  lead  to 
&l8a  anenriHm  and  the  aeeessity  of  placing  a  li^ture  round 
the  wounded  artery.  Sometimes  folse  aneurism  follows 
arteriotomy  in  the  temporal  ariery,  and  in  this  case  it 
becomes  necessary  to  ligature  the  arteries  ou  each  side  of  the 
wonnd.  Sometimes  on  removing  the  compress  after  arterio- 
tomy, an  ulcer  is  found  to  be  formed.  If  the  ulceration 
spreads,  the  vessel  may  be  opened  and  hasmorrhage  occur. 
In  ihis  case  also  the  artery  must  be  tied. 

Bladobr,  Disuses  of.— The  bladder,  like  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  inflammation.  This  disease 
is  called  C^aitu.  When  present  there  is  pain  and  teademess 
in  the  r^on  of  the  bladder,  ali<o  is  the  region  of  the  perineum 
and  lucrum,  aiid  along  the  uretlira.  The  urine  is  voided  very 
fraqnently  with  gieat  painand  Htrainiog.  The  urine  passed  ia 
^clouded  with  omcos,  and  afterwards  contains  pn*  often 
'mixed  with  blood.  Tfaeae  local  symptoms  are  accompanitd 
with  general  fever.  The  inflammation  may  extend  from  the 
bladder  to  the  peritonenm. 

Tiiis  disease  may  come  on  after  the  opvations  of 
lithotomy  or  litbotri^wy,  or  other  direct  injuir.  It  may  be 
the  resnft  of  specific  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  extendiug 
to  the  bladder,  or  it  may  come  on  from  irritating  medicines 
acting  on  the  bladder^  as  cantharides. 

Ih  its  treatment  antiphlogistic  remedies  of  an  active  kind 
are  needed,  such  as  bleeding  generally  and  locally,  antimony, 
calomel,  and  opium.  Opium  shoula  be  given  by  the  mouth 
and  per  auum  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pain.  The 
bowels  should  be  i^ened  by  enemata  and  gentle  purgatives ; 
tberaopmbent  positioa  must  be  absolutely  enioineii. 
y^tia  m^y  become  chKmic,  or  a  chnmic  inflammatim  of 


the  bladder  may  be  produced  by  irritatioa  in  ao^ltouiK 
orftana,  as  in  the  nretmra,  rectum,  or  kidneys.  Th«n  ii  pu 
in  the  bladder,  frequent  micturition,  and  mncn  in  tbe  Btim 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  ma;  ulcerate,  udtkn 
the  urine  ia  mixed  with  i>lood  and  pas.  Tbe  nleuviti 
may  extoid  through  tiie  bladder  to  the  uuroandi9g«pM, 
In  tbe  trmtment  of  this  disease^  the  obnoua  euue  bbkU 
removed.  Opium  for  the  pain,  a  generooi  diet,  artriipt 
infusiMis,  as  of  buehu,  and  mineral  acids,  are  priDd{id!; 
recommended.  Iron  is  sometimes  of  ^rett  ue,  im 
copaiba.  Counter-irritation  on  the  hypogastnom,  or  milK 
sacrum,  should  not  be  nettlected.  In  very  chronic  cam  'i 
iieea  recommended  to  wash  out  the  bladder  with  «m 
water  by  means  of  a  double  catheter.  LsUemasd  neon- 
mends  ue  direct  application  of  the  niirate  of  xilver. 

IrritabU  Bladder. — A  state  of  the  bladder  i)  recagraed 
in  which  theie  is  no  inflammatory  action,  but  is  vhidi  tiie 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  cystitis.  There  is  frequst 
micturition,  uneasiness  .in  and  about  tbe  n|;ioii  of  tin 
bladder.  The  uriue  ia  mostly  limpid  and  dear.  ThiiUe 
depends  on  some  derangement  of  the  kidneys  or  mL 
health,  or  it  may  come  on  from  piles,  stone  in  the  bUdc^ 
or  thread-worms. 

In  treating  this  state  the  grert  thing  to  be  dMiiAi 
ranov^  of  any  o^iserved  cause.  Where  it  eonm  oa  ii  t 
generally  decayed  state  of  th«  health,  the  treatnustiiiiitlx 
directed  to  this  condition  of  the  system. 

HcBmaturia. — Blood  in  th"  urine  may  present  itself  iria 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra  are  affected.  When  it  uin 
from  the  kidneys  the  blood  presents  itself  in  the  fima  tf 
Small  tuliular  cysts,  produced  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidaeji 
When  the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  stone,  cystitis,  ot  nutuBut 
tumours,  bloody  urine  may  make  its  appearance.  Wha 
the  hiemorthage  proceeds  from  the  urethra,  the  blood  pan 
away  inde[«ndeut  of  the  urine.  In  these  cases  the  catatf 
ttie  nnmaiuria  must  be  treated. 

Inemtiaence  of  Orine  or  Bnure$is.  This  disease  pmaik 
itself  in  two  clases  of  cases,  in  children,  and  in  adalu.  Tit 
first  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  diuase.  TbenM 
is  usually  passed  voluntarily  during  the  day,  bnt  is 
night  it  passes  away  involimtanly.  Although  frrqoat^ 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  bad  habit,  it  is  the  re^idtefl 
morbid  state  of  the  syNtem,  which  must  be  lemore^al 
the  will  should  only  be  called  into  exercise  to  u«^t 
judicious  tiystem  of  treatment.  All  causes  of  geneisldelsfitr 
should  be  removed.  Sea  air,  cold  sea-bathiog,  witi  tie 
adminiatration  of  iron,  especially  the  tincture  of  tbe  loqs- 
chloride,  are  the  most  appropriate  remedies  for  tbe  nit 
of  tone  of  the  nervous  system  which  accomrwiiei  tte 
disease.  Strychnia  has  been  recommended.  Tbe  ^ 
should  not  lie  on  itx  back,  and  it  should  be  awakened  is 
night,  at  stated  intervals,  to  pass  the  urine  volinlei^ 
Mechanical  remedies  are  to  he  condemned. 

In  the  incontinence  of  adults,  either  the  niine  pans  in 
from  previoos  reteution,  tx.  as  happens  in  aged  peofple. » 
bladder  loacs  its  tone,  uid  both  iu  expoluve  and  vAalm 
powers  are  feeble  or  gone.  In  the  fijmt  case  the  cithsteraflil 
be  employed  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the  reteuttoo  Wiii 
Id  the  other  case,  tonics  and  other  remedies  necessa^bdi 
debilitated  state  of  the  system  must  be  employed.  Oeseal?; 
however,  little  can  be  done,  and  cleanliness  and  the  nt' 
tuinals  are  the  only  means  left. 

Meteniion  of  Urine.  This  arises  from  various  cawe^ni 
the  treatment  must  vary  accordingly.  The  symptonia>l 
Cases  are,  an  inability  to  evacuate  the  urine,  whilst  thedax 
to  do  so  is  conetant  and  frequently  accompanied  vidi  ^ 
straining,  and  dihtress.  The  bladder  is  dii>tincily  foitltki 
distended  above  the  pnbes,  there  is  dullness  od  pens** 
there,  aud  pressure  pro>iaces  great  pain.  ShAbwi  » 
quently  piesent,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  the  sidn  hal,ia 
at  laai  ^mptoma  of  the  absorption  uf  the  urine  pm* 
themselves,  and  anle^a  relieved  the  patient  dies  hoat^ 
blood  becoQiii-g  poison*-d  by  Uie  mea  of  the  uriw.  » 
these  symptoms  are  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  iwt 
This  may  frequently  be  dcHie  by  the  catheter,  bntthsAai 
can  only  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

The  following  are  enumerated  aa  causes  of  this  ^W- 
Stricture  of  tlie  uretiira.  luflammatiou  of  tbe  oiei^ 
Irritation  and  spasm  of  the  neck  of  tbe  bladder.  Priil** 
Abscess  in  the  perineum.  Abscess  in  the  pelua.  (^M* 
ia  the  urethra.  Injury  of  the  perinfum  Paralysii  Dm*" 
prostate.  Blood  in  the  bladder.  MalignsBt 
of  the  bladder  or  urethra.    Iimerfoiate  nsethn, 
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of  thew  CHM  a  ipvdil  tnatmeni  m  neewwy,  but  in  all 
it  ihonld  be  Tememberad  tliat  fstal  maid  will  ooeor 
ulu*  the  diiteiided  nieu  is  emptied  of  ita  contents.  It 
often  bnppras  that  for  this  parpow  the  catheter  cannot  be 
paased  ioto  ihe  nrethra ;  nnder  these  eircnmstancM  the  only 
means  left  is  to  puncture  the  bladder.  This  operation  may 
be  performed  from  the  perineum,  the  rectum,  and  the  pnbei. 
In  panctaring  the  bladder  from  the  perineam  an  operation 
is  performed  similar  to  that  for  lithotomy.  [LiTHOTtiUT.] 
When  this  opeiation  is  deemed  nnadvisable,  the  bladder 
may  be  reached  from  the  reotam  and  punctnred  here.  It 
is-  only  when  these  twi>  methods  are  found  to  be  imprae- 
ticabl«  that  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  parietea  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  pnbes  is  had  reeoune 
to.  These  opentions  are  not  often  performed : "  but  any 
one  of  tbem  is  much  preferable  at  any  time  to  postpone- 
meet  of  relief,  and  consequent  disaster  by  enravasation  j 
and  all,  too,  are  preferable  to  pushing  a  metallic  catheter 
by  shear  fime  tluoudk  an  impassably  atrietnmd  oretfan," 
(MUler.) 

DueatettflJu  Prottatt.  The  prostate  gland  is  liable  to 
the  vaxions  duseases  of  other  parU  of  the  urinary  organ.  It 
may  be  inflamed,  tx  abscess  ma^  occnr  in  it,  or  it  may  be 
suhjact  to  malignant  diaeaHe.  It  u,  however,  most  liable  to 
tiUargmtait  or  bypertropt>^,  which  ia  one  of  the  most 
trouoleeome  and  frequent  diseases  to  which  old  age  is  liable. 

Entatgement  of  the  prostate  ia  of  two  kinds.  One  is  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the  other  is  an  enlaige- 
meat  independent  of  that  process.  The  first  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  mav  he  freqneatly  speedily  removed  by  treat- 
ment. It  is  the  result  of  stricture;  gleet,  affection  of  the 
reetom,  or  injury  to  the  perineum  in  riding.  Leechea, 
purgatives,  the  recumbentpoaitioo,  and  coontennitanta,  are 
th^  proper  tre^^tment.  xba  second  form  of  enl^ed  pro- 
state ia  niwe  diffienlt  to  manave.  It  is  tme  <rf  the  eon- 
seqoencee  of  inereanug  age.  The  enla^ment  in  thrie 
eases  may  be  partial  or  general.  One  of  the  most  painful 
consequences  of  either  is  a  difficulty  in  passing  the  water. 
This  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  also  attended  with  difficulty 
in  emptying  the  rectum,  as  this  organ  is  pressed  on  by  the 
disteudeid  prosuite.  As  the  tumour  enlargea  the  calls  to 
empty  the  bladder  are  more  frequent,  and  the  act  is  lees 
peiiectljr  accooiplished,  and  a  portion  of  residuary  nrine 
remaiDB  in  the  oladder  behind  the  enlargement.  Under 
these  oircnmstaQcea  the  b)a<ider  becomes  irritable,  and  chronic 
cystitis  is  estabbshed.  The  symptoms  of  this  diaeaae  are 
then  added  to  those  of  the  enlarged  prostate. 

There  is  no  care  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the  treatment 
is  Gonseqnently  ualUative.  Mach,  however,  may  be  done  for 
the  oomfort  of  toe  patient.  All  excess  anid  imprudence  io 
diet  and  exercise  must  be  avoided.  The  recuml>ent  position 
must  be  maintained  as  mneh  aa  poMible.  The  bowela  rsgn 
JMed  by  enemata  and  gentle  aperients.  Opinm,  iron, 
mineral  acids,  and  bnchu,  may  be  giv(>n  according  to  cir- 
eamstauces.  In  orler  to  prevent  distensiou  the  catheter 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  water  drawn  off  occa- 
sionally. 

BaBABT,  DisBASRs  OF.  The  mammary  gland^  especially  in 
the  female,  is  liable  to  variuos  diiesaca,  reqninng  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  man. 

Irritable  Mamma.  In  both  married  and  unmarried  femaleti 
the  breast  ia  liable  to  irritation  from  syutpathy  with  other 
parts  ot  the  system.  In  theHO  case-t  there  i^i  often  gr«ai  pain 
and  nneaniuesB  in  the  breast,  and  the  whole  system  suffers 
more  or  le^ts.  There  is  no  mflammation,  and  no  swelling  or 
extemiJ  alteration  of  the  mamma  The  pa^n  is  sometimes 
intermittent  or  perit^dic,  nmilar  to  nttoralgia.  When  the 
general  health  is  affected  this  most  be  attended  to.  Opium 
and  hemlock  may  be  emplojred  internally,  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  belladonna,  and  aconite,  have  been  recommended 
external  y. 

Mammitu.  Inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the  snb- 
itance  of  the  mamma  ia  not  an  unfiequent  disease.  It 
cornea  oil  from  exposure  to  cold  or  a  blow,  or  daring  the 
period  of  lactation.  The  pain  is  inteuse ;  the  breasts  are 
swollen,  and  tender  to  tb«  touch.  From  the  first  there  is  a 
teudeocy  to  suppuration.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  perverted 
and  arrested.  In  the  treatment  leeches  and  warm  fomen- 
tations and  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  breast. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  the  fever  subdued. 
When  matter  forins  it  should  be  early  evacuated.  A  chronic 
inflammation  is  sometimes  observed.  When  this  is  the  case 
stimulant  appUcationi  to  the  breast  will  be  fband  vseful. 


Where  (his  ii  attnded  with  abeoaaa  it  should  beopei>J,wM 
to  give  free  emt  to  the  pas,  and  pressure  implied. 

Tumottrt  €f  tke  Breast,  The  breaat  ia  aubieet  to  vaiiow 
kinda  of  partial  and  general  enlargement.  The  "chionie 
mammary  tumour"  of  Sir  Astley  C(K>pw  eMMnsts  of  apartiel 
hvpertrophy  of  the  gland.  Eulargement  <rf  the  whole  glaiid 
aUo  frequmtly  takes  place.  These  enlargements  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  piessnca  and  txeabnent  of  tb»  general  health.  'Hie 
lactiferous  ducts  are  sometimes  blocked  up,  so  as  to  produce 
distension,  and  an  enlargrment  called  lacteal  twmmr.  Puoo- 
tariiig  ihe  enlarged  tube  and  keeping  it  open  will  cure  this 
form  of  tumour.  The  breast  is  use  liable  to  fatty  tumoun, 
fibrous  tomonrs,  cystic  sarcoma,  hprdatids,  and  malgnant 
tumours.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  breast.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
"  The  patient  having  been  placed  recun^nt^  and  duly 
anasUietiied,  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  is  raiwd  and  held 
byan  anis'aiit,  so  as  to  stretch  the  pectoialis  major  and 
facilitaie  incision.  The  kniCe  is  entered  in  die  axillary  aspect 
of  the  tumour  in  a  line  with  the  mammilla,  and  is  movedina 
aemirelliptical  direeiion  towards  the  opposite  point ;  asimilar 
proceeding  is  adop'ed— above  or  below,  as  thb  case  may  be— 
to  complete  the  ellipse,  and  the  use  of  this  space  necessarily 
varies  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  integument  seems 
to  be  involved,  and  according  to  the  natural  laxity  of  the 
parts.  It  ia  a  fault  to  take  away  an  undue  amount  of  souad 
textures,  so  that  difficulty  ia  experienced  in  effecting  and 
maintaining  apposition  of  the  wound  ;  but  it  is  a  worse  error 
to  leave  tainted  parts,  whereby  reproduction  of  the  disease 
cannot  fail  speemly  to  ensue.  It  is  well  to  make  the  lower 
incision  first,  otherwise  its  course  and  potution  are  apt  to  be 
uncertain  under  the  irriu;atiou  of  bluod.  Then  on  each  aspect 
the  knife  is  doped  tiiroogh  the  subcutaneous  part;  and 
regular  dissection  is  proet«'led  with  from  the  axilla  down- 
wards, dividing  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves  at  once,  and 
so  rendering  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  0|>eratioa  compara- 
tively bloodless  and  f>ee  from  pain.  The  iKaeued  mas^ 
with  its  biirder  of  comparatively  sound  tissue,  in  the  oaae^ 
malignant  tumour,  having  been  removed,  ia  carefully  exa- 
mined on  every  aspect  by  both  sight  and  touch ;  and,  if  need 
be,  the  knife  ia  re-applied  where  thorough  removal  is  not  as- 
suredly apparent  The  vessels  having  been  Kecured,  the 
wound  is  brought  together  uid  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way." 

Much  has  been  recently  said  of  the  removal  of  malignant 
tnmonrs,  especially  of  the  breast,  by  meaoa  of  eacharotica. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  exactly  as  to  whether  a 
taraonr  is  malignant;  and  trom  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  known  of  these  fonnation^,  it  would  appear  that,  if  they 
are  cured  hf  geneial  or  local  treatment,  the  mferenee  ie  that 
th«y  were  not  maliicnant.  With  regard  to  genoal  traatm-  nt, 
the  evidence  ia  very  dedaive  that  we  poiieoss  no  intemu 
remedy  that  has  any  known  influence  over  the  prograsr  <tf 
those  tumours  which  are  truly  maiignaut.  A  recent  Ame- 
rican writer  has  professed  to  remove  C'tnceroas  ulcere  by  a 
general  and  local  treatment^  which  has  been  witnoMsed  and 
reported  on  in  this  country.  l*he  cases  lefenred  to  were 
treated  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  general  treatment 
consiisted  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  arsenic  and  the 
Saaguinaria  Canadentis.  The  local  trratment  consisted  in 
the  application  of  the  Sanguinaria  and  ctiluride  of  zinc.  The 
method  employed  was  to  nuke  a  decoction  of  the  san- 
guinaria,  and,  with  an  equal  quantitpr  of  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  with  common  flour.  This 
paste  was  applied  directly  t<>  ulcerated  cancers ;  and,  where 
the  akin  was  onhroken,  nitric  acid  was  fiist  employed  to 
produce  an  t«char.  After  this  pToe*'a<inciidoaa  were  nuule  Into 
the  tumour,  and  the  paste  was  inserted  into  the  inciMOt>s  on 
pieces  ol  calico.  This  was  continued  from  two  to  seven 
weeks,  till  the  whole  dep^  of  the  tumour  was  penetrated 
and  removed.  When  this  was  effected  ihe  appiication  of 
the  paste  was  discontinned,  and  the  wound  atioxed  to  get 
Well.  The  Sangainaria  seenia  to  exert  no  effect  in  this 
treatment,  and  its  cousidt-ratioii  may  be  altogether  set 
aside.  1'he  following  pa>BAge  concludes  Uie  rep-'rt  of  tlM 
surgical  staff  uf  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  tbu  mode  ^ 
treating  malignant  tumours : — 

"  The  last  peculiarity  of  this  treatment  is  the  practice  of 
incisions  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  its  only  but  ita 
voy  great  merit.  The  Saugoinaria  is  inert ;  the  chloride  of 
sine  paaie  was  Imown  before ;  but  the  inasiona  constitute  a 
new  featare  in  the  treatm>nt  of  canswons  tumoors  for 
whidi  we  Ami  no  parallei  in  g«^wriji^g,^^  in 
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SUZAMNITE.  tUurauiooT.  &  1.] 

SWEDEN.  Id  1639,  to  which  date  the  popnlatioa  WH 
given  io  the  pmioQ*  artiola,  it  amoaQte'l  to  3,lo9,77L  The 
following  table  thowt  the  iusraaM,  and  also  tlie  lina  or  pro- 
vinaev  into  whieb  Swedan  U  divided  i~~ 


Um. 

Am  tn 
,    SqiKw-e  MilM. 

FopulktiOB, 
DewmWSl,  1806. 

J, 774 

268,664 

3,48 1 

196,121 

Rmliiritadi  . 

1,099 

1 10,815 

CarlwroDft  . 

1,130 

111,299 

WniS  . 

3,771 

148,707 

Jonko|UD|i  • 

4.S74 

1 66,4o3 

Cklmar , 

• 

4,z4U 

Si -',565 

Ifiukiipiiigt  • 

* 

4,-236 

230,601 

MuietUda  . 

• 

3,301 

209,236 

* 

5,015 

254,544 

GBteborgi  . 

1,k83 

195,792 

1.222 

46,985 

Stockfaolmt  . 

2,899 

117,193 

Upnla  . 

2,059 

90,828 

2,650 

98,941 

S487 

123.689 

Orcbro .  . 

S,250 

142,868 

CtrUud*  . 

6,916 

232  £21 

F»lim  . 

12,-209 

158,755 

Oc6eboT|i  . 

7,529 

126,868 

9,461 

110.148 

Oiunimdi  > 

19,058 

£^988 

29,258 

79,518 

Pitcl 

32,893 

60.106 

165^33 

3^43,648 

Thia  area,  ineraaied  hy  SB48  aqnan  mtlea  of  watar  not 
indaded  in  the  lant,  and  the  pop<ilH<ion  colnmn  by  07,983, 
the  DDinber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stockholm,  the  capiial  of 
the  kingdom,  rives  the  total  ai«a  169,361  aqnare  milea,  and 
the  total  popuUlioD  3,641,600. 

Mmm/actw  ev.— The  indoatrial  luwlacta  of  Sweden  com- 
prise vast  qnantitieii  of  linen,  which  is  manufaeiured  in 
almost  fvery  house,  voollea-cloth  and  other  stafla,  refined 
sogxr,  tobaiK  o,  paper,  leather,  glass,  M}me  ealicoea  and  other 
ovtioii  goods,  cotton  twist,  silks,  ehina-ware,  caat-iron,  sail- 
duth,  auap,  xpirita,  beer,  ko.  fihip-bnildiog  ia  carried  ob  to 
some  eatent  m  most  of  the  harboars  of  the  Baltic. 

^Uarnal  Otwaitfros.— The  internal  commraca  ia  conif  aalt, 
and  toasofactvied  good.*,  especially  the  linaoa  of  Wenerbowa- 
Un,  which  are  carried  to  the  must  remota  nana  of  ua 
eoontry,  is  very  aonwd«rable.  This  commeroe  u  facilitated 
by  the  excellent  nwla,  and  in  wiuter  by  the  whole  coautry 
baing  covered  with  anew  for  four  or  five  months,  which  i^n- 
dera  the  conveyance  of  gooda  in  sledgea  aaay  aad  rapeditioas. 
In  rammer  a  like  advhntatie  ia  derived  from  ihe  navigHtion 
of  ihe  seH,  which  wasbeB  most  of  the  provincea.  The  Trol- 
hiittan  Cnnal  is  n^^  igHted  by  a  great  numbar  uf  barges,  which 
bring  (town  to  Goteitoiigs,  for  eiport,  large  qoantilirs  of  iron 
and  B'eel,  and  timber  in  planks  and  boaras;  and  they  carry 
into  the  ioterior  com,  wbi^kay,  snh,  herrings,  sngHr,  batter, 
fi^h,  wine,  and  some  other  articles.  Laige  iMrgaa  ply  also 
on  the  other  canals,  conveying  heavy  goods  of  different  do- 
Hiiptiona,  atuh  as  bar-iron,  lunm,  ooro,  aalt,  berrings  and 
atiomiogs,  whi-key,  bricks,  and  tilea.  A  railway  has  bwa 
commenced,  of  wh  ch  a  porUon,  from  Orebra  to  Arboga,  with 
a  branch  from  Dylta  to  Kora,  waa  open  in  1SA8.  It  ia  in- 
tended altinuue^  to  connect  the  Wener  lake  with  the  Malar 
lake,  and  ihanoe  with  Stockholm,  Aitoga  being  a  great  antra- 
p6t  for  iron. 

/favipatim  and  Foraiffn  Cmmene^Tho  Swedes  are 
mach  given  to  a  sea^fartng  life.  Their  veaaiala  visit  most  of 
the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  also 
employed  in  the  carryiitg-trade  between  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  Meditemnean  and  oo  the  coasis  of  Sumh 
America.  The  mercantile  navy  at  the  end  of  1858  numl>ered 
3874  vessels  (cartying  together  126,236  lasts),  exclusiv  of 
thom>  carrying  less  than  teu  lants  ;  aad  181  steamen.  The 
total  ttumoer  of  fonign  (including  Norwegian)  ships  that 
entered  Swedish  porta  in  1860  amonnted  to  6733,  cairying 
S00,660  laau;  the  depanniva  numbend  10,660  vaesala, 
nwasBiing  4SB,8m  laita.    The  impoito  vera  valnad  at 


66,061,000  a«vu  I  thtfloqparta  at  68,806^  cmrait 
fttraign  tmda  extanda  to  noai  eoBBtriaa  in  Ennipe  «A 
ADwriaa.  The  diiaf  impcnta  are  brought  from  the  feUaviif 
coamriea,  whieh  are  named  ia  order  of  tlia  valBM.^Tia 
Hanse  Towns,  Great  Britain,  BnsU,  Norw^^,  Rosua,  D«. 
mai^.  United  States,  East  Indies  aad  Aostrslia,  PnuBi,ai 
the  West  Indies.  The  best  customers  for  Sutedtah  enciti 
are  Oreat  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Hanxe  Towna,  Fiaoee,  nn> 
sia,  United  States,  Roaaia,  and  PortugHl. 

The  principal  articles  of  expoK  from  Sweden  are  iroa  ud 
timber.  Norway  takes  a  considerable  qnaDtity  of  iron,  ui 
sends  fish  in  return.  Stockholm  receives  from  Finland  time- 
foaiths  of  the  fire-wood  which  it  couaomaa,  the  aoitbm 
provinces  not  bving  able  to  supply  the  article  either  a»  ehe^ 
or  ao  good.  Finlsad  also  exporta  to  Stockholm  meat,  bnita, 
cheese,  baoan,  floar,  hidea,  pitch,  and  t^.  Other  articlei  of 
export  are  oopper,  cobalt,  alnm,  tar,  pitch,  hemp,  i>il,  p«ii«, 
tree-barit,  tobaoi  o  aiid  annff,  bricki^  fan,  aome  linon,  t» 
sela,  and  soma  minw  artielaa.  Tha  ebittf  wtielea  of  impirt 
are  bugar,  coffee,  salt-fiiih,  hides,  cotton-twist,  cotloa  ii 
wool,  woollen  stu^,  liaeoH,  oottona,  viiw  aad  hiudy,  inui, 
dye-stufis,  raisina,  almonda,  pepper,  oiiipaincai,  anackad 
run),  butter,  bacon,  tobneco,  aoap,  tndn-wl,  ffOf  w,  las^mnl 
ware,  tea,  tallow,  potashes,  and  oil. 

Education. — Sweden  baa  -two  nniveraitiea,  Upsals  isd 
Land.  The  aversf^e  annual  attendance  at  the  former  is  about 
lUOO  students ;  at  the  latter,  between  400  and  60a  Tba«  tie 
beaides,  1 S  gymaasi^  for  higher  instruction,  preparatory  to  Ibt 
anivmities;  41  laidoms  skola,  or  grammar  Bchool8,and40a{»- 
logist  schools,  where  the  common  orauches  are  taugiit,  villi,  is 
some  instimces,  French  aod  Oennan.  For  etementaijr  edoo- 
tioo,  the  law  of  184S  commanded  the  erection  of  a  school  is 
each  commnna  or  pariah.  Owing  to  the  aparaeaesa  of  the 
laUon  this  was  fonnd  to  ba  in  many  instances  impTaetiabir; 
in  sQch  cases  however  the  eonuaanea  are  tUvidad  late 
triets,  each  of  which  is  visited  in  tarn  by  ambnlalory  mImoI- 
masteit.  Sohoolmastera  are  trained  by  govemoieat  and  paid 
by  the  eommanaa  ia  kind.  Ia  1660  tfaere  wen  SlOTiti- 
tionary  aitd  1361  ambulatory  achoolmaaiera.  Of  the  nuatai^ 
218  were  clergymen  aad  690  obarch  clerks.  Iathat7*v, 
143,626  ohil'iren  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  sutioiui| 
schools,  126,178  ia  ambulatory  schools,  128,996  wen  is- 
stntctttd  at  home,  6223  in  the  secondary  acboola  abova  DUDtd, 
aud  17,466  in  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  42S,368 
altogether  under  instructioD.  It  id  a  general  practics  ii 
Sweden  for  parent^  aspeciallv  those  who  liv«  in  toe  coantijr, 
to  inittruct  their  children  ia  tiie  long  winter  eveninga. 

Ftnanot,  Sfc. — The  iix  ome  of  the  state  has  been  calcaUted 
for  1866a  d  1867 at  14,368,300  crownsj  and  the  expeudittn 
at  12,876,920  crowns ;  bat  in  the  budget  prppoaed  for  1666, 
1669.  aad  1860,  tha  receipts  ate  set  down  at  88,4S7,a» 
crowna,  and  the  expanditute  at  84  817,000  crowita  Tbw 
sums  are  for  Sweden  independent  of  Norway.  The  sirenfitli 
of  tha  army  and  navy  are  stated  ander  Militaay  aho  Naw 
FoacKS,  S,  8.  The  prvsenb  k^,  Oaeil  aucoeaded  In 
father  in  March,  1844. 

SWEET-SOP.  [ANONACRfi.] 

SWEET-WILLIAM.  [DuNXHtie.l 

SWIFT.  [SwALwwH.] 

SWIMMlNU-BiRDS.  [Natatorb.] 

SWITZERLAND.  There  is  uo  material  altentioa  in 
Swiixerlaud,  but  ibe  following  table  gives  tha  aceaitf  ihi 
diffeieni  cantons,  the  number  of  tdeir  representativea  ia  til 
National  Coancil,  and  the  popuUtion  in  1860 : — 


OAntont. 


AsrgMi  . 
A|ip«nsell. 
fisMi  . 

Bern 

Frerburg  . 

St.  Gall  . 
Geaera .  , 
GIsrui 

Griioos .  . 
Luzem 

Nei>rchfttcl  , 

.Schaffbsuen 

Schwjt .  . 

Soleure 

TbaissQ 

TUm 

PatsnrsMsa. 


AkbUi 

Square  Uilea. 


501 
153 
184 

2,556 
663 
768 
91 
379 

5ii6 

250 

lis 

338 
S54 
268 
MIS 
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199,852 
«4,89S 
77,583 

458.301 
99.891 

]«9,62fi 
64,146 
30.213 
89,895 

132,843 
70,753 
35.300 
44,168 
69,674 
88,908 


10 
8 
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33 
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8 
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t 
3 
2 
5 
4 
9 
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Cutou. 

ArM  In 
::qDUu  HUM. 

Founlktiou  In 
lew. 

RapnMotitlTM. 

Ilmt 

Vti       .                 (               ■  « 

1  J  EAE 

1 
* 

1,658 

81,5&9 

4 

Tuid       .      ,  . 

10 

Zng  ... 

16 

17,461 

1 

ZUridt            .  . 

684 

350.ev8 

18 

15,179 

2,39^,740 
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8YCAM0RE-F1O.  [Fiowb.] 

SYLVIADA.  TlM  following  i«  ftlintof  Um  Britiih  aped«i 
of  this  fiunily,  u  givan  io  YumirM  'ftituh  Bird*' 
Aecmitor  a/pimuf  Alpine  Aocentwr. 
A.  mothUaris^  the  Hedne  Acceatwr.  or  Hedge  Warbler. 
JBrytkaea  r«A0cti^,the  Redbreut,  or  Rvbia.  [Ertthaoa, 

Saedeat  the  Blue-Thro^  WuUer.  (Blv*- 

Brbast.} 

P.  ruHviUa,  the  Redstart  [WntstilRS.] 
P.  tUhyHi  the  Black  Redstfirt. 
Sasieofa  mbicola,  the  Stonschat.  [WAnnLsns.} 
S.  rwArfro,  the  Whinchat.  [Whincbat.] 
S.  tmnanthe,  the  Wfaeatear.  [Whbatiuk.] 
Saticaria  locuiUUa,  the  OrasMiopper  Warbler. 
S.  vhraffmta^  the  Sedite  Warbler,   [Sauoaru,  S.  S.] 
&  Atieino^M,  8dv\*a  Warbler.   [Saucabia,  S.  B.] 
S.  arwidinacea,  the  Reed  Warbler.   [Aalicaria,  S. 
PAifomok  fwctnto,  the  Nightingala  [NioundOALit.T' 
Cfurruatairieapilfaythe  Black-Cap  Warbler.  [Blaoe4I!ap.} 
"  C.  AorUntia,  the  Gardea  Warblwr. 
C.  cinerea,  tl>e  Common  Whitethroat  [WmmsiOAT.} 
C.  sjflviella,  the  Lesser  Whi'ethroat. 
Salvia  ^Ivicola,  the  Wood  Warhler. 
S.  Tr^fiilus,  the  Willow- Warbler. 
S.  hifmpolais,  the  Chiff-Chaff. 

MeL'z^/philus  DarifordiensiSf  the  Dartford  Warhler. 
ReffuStucHs'atw,  Uolden-Crested  Regains.  fRsgULua,  S.  %"] 
S.  ignicapUlm,  Fire-CreBtfd  Regnlas.    [Reo(;lus,&  2.] 
R.  Modtsttu,  Dahiiatiui  ReRolos.  [RKQiiLire,  A  &] 
(Yarrelt.  Hutory  <ff  Britiah  SirA) 
8YM0NDS,  REARr-ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLTAM,  G.B., 
FJl.8.,  Sarrejor  of  th^  Navy,  waa  bom  on  Uie  S4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1782,  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  during 
the  esrly  part  of  his  career  was  mnvh  engaged  in  active 
service  on  the  coaats  of  France  and  Spain,  and  in  the  West 
Indiee.    Bnt  hia  tepatation  chieBy  rests  upon  his  skill  As  a 
■aval  architect.   Notwithstanding  the  innovation  in  estnb- 
llahed  asage  which  had  been  mu.d^  1^  the  genius  and  vij(oar 
of  Seppings  [Seppinos,  Sir  Robkrt,  S.  2]  destroying  the  force 
of  thi^  preacriptive  restrftints  which  had  so  long  trammelled 
thfl  older  ship'wrightx,  enterprise  in  naval  architecture  was 
•till  checked  by  the  custom  of  bnildinii  ships  of  certain 
dimensions,  which  had  been  officially  established,  and  a  re- 
striction with  respfct  to  tonnage  WMS  alw4yB  imposed  on  con- 
siTUClora.    It  romaint- d  for  Commander  Symonds  to  procure 
the  removal  of  this  restrkUon.   Ha  was  first  allowed,  hat 
under,  It  iisaid,  a  very  nnosnal  and  reatiictive  penalty,  to  con- 
•troct  a  cwette,  the  Culnutbine.   To  her  he  whs  appointed, 
December  4,  16S6,  and  so  great  was  the  success  which 
atiimded  him  fn  the  experimeutal  craiNes  he  made  daring  the 
next  twelv«  months,  that  he  was  advanced,  as  a  reward,  to 
poat-tank,  by  a  commission  bearing  date  December  6, 18S7. 
In  these  cmtses  the  sailing  qualities  of  Captain  Symonds^ 
sliip  were  compared  with  those  of  other  chips  consimcted 
respectively  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  School  of  Njivat 
Architeetnre,  and  Captain  Hayes.   And  although  no  fact 
directly  conducive  to  improvement  in  naval  archiiectore  was 
etttblished  by  these  and  subt«qaent  trials,  it  was  found  that 
great  snperionty  in  cruising  was  exhibit  d  by  the  Colambine, 
and  the  teal  and  devotion  of  Captain  Symonds  were  farther 
rewarded.   At  the  beginning  of  1831,     ths  munificence  of 
Um  late  (fourth)  Duke  of  Poitlaiid,heinuienablkdtobmtd,  as 
aa  improvement  upon  the  Colambine,  the  lO^n  brig  Pan- 
taloon, tJiti  triumph  of  wfaidi  vessel  led  to  the  eonstroctiou, 
under  hit  snperimendence,  of  the  Vernon  60,  Vestal  26, 
Snake  16,  and  other  ships.    Improvt-d  velocity  and  greater 
siability,  obiaine<t  by  great  breadth  of  beam,  and  diminution 
of  breadUiiteinedtately  below  the  waier-line,  were  the  cbarac- 
teriatica  of  th*  se  new  ve  sels.    Th»  restriction  arising  from 
the  pittRiibed  limit  of  tounage  was  fiist  broken  through  in 
the  ciM  «f  the  VwnoB}  which  Captain  Symooda  was  allowed 


to  construct  free  from  tbat  ittipadtment.  And,  even  wbitHt 
she  was  npon  the  stocks,  she  M'as  considered  to  prest- nt  soch 
excellent  qualities,  that  it  waa  deemed  Captain  Bym  nds  had 
already  given  sufficient  proof  of  bis  skill  in  naval  arfhitectura 
to  be  entitled  to  the  hi(^est  post  and  responsibilty  in  ttiat 
profession.  In  1889  on  the  9th  of  June,  he  was  offered,  and 
■Goqi'ad,  the  office  of  Ssrve^or  of  the  Navy,  in  succes'ioh 
to  Bir  Robert  Seppingo.  This  appointment  was  associated 
with  the  i-Btira  removal  of  restriction  as  to  the  amouut  of 
tonnwe  in  ship-t  of  the  navy.  Captain  Symonds  tiierefora 
had  UWty  for  the  asareise  of  judgment  and  talent  id  design- 
ii^  ahlpe,  which  had  not  been  gmntcd  to  the  commiasioueni 
or  surveyors  of  the  navy  before ;  so  that  be  might  at  onoe 
build  ships  on  the  best  conditions  of  excellence  that  both 
science  and  piactioo  had  yet  Indicated.  This  freedom  ttvm 
conditions  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  ships,  Vhb  taken 
ample  advantage  of  by  him ;  having  a  great  principle  to 
bring  out  in  practice,  he  applied  it  with  a  decision,  v  '><i-h,  in 
a  short  time,  altered  the  general  chanoter  of  noincm.a.tlerable 
part  of  our  navy.  He  had  the  meiit  of  having  boldly  taken 
ttie  lead  in  a  path  which  future  oonstructon,  intending  to 
oany  on  iuiprovameots  in- our  ships,  may  pnnae  With  the 
highest  a'lvaatage.  Considerable  difiFerence  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  value  of  the  totality  of  qualities  possessed  by 
Captain  Symonda'a  ships ;  but  it  was  remn^ed  m  1849,  two 
yean  after  he  had  retired  from  office,  tbat  of  the  ISO  vrssels 
of  difibrent  kindii,  built  during  the  period  of  sixteen  yean, 
for  which  he  was  surveyor  ^  the  navy,  and  all  upon  the 
same  principles  of  eonstiuctlon,  as  alrmdy  noticed,  and  as 
orioinHlly  adopted  in  the  Pantaloon,  none  had  foundered. 

Captain  Symonds  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1836.  He  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  in  1830 
for  a  memoir  containing  'Sailing  Directions  for  tiie  Adriatic 
Sea;  *  and  again,  in  1837,  for  "the  valuable  qualities  of  his 
several  ship,  and  for  improvements  introduced  by  him  into 
the  navy ;  '  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  R«>yal  Society  on 
June  4th,  1835,  and  nominated  a  C.B.  of  the  Civil  division 
in  1648.  In  IBM  he  became  a  R«ar-Admiral  on  th''  retired 
list.  He  died,  March  30, 1856,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to  . 
Maieeille. 

(U-fiyrne,  iVm^  Bioffraphteat  Pidionaijr;  Finoham, 
History  of  Ntnal  Ar^iuauTt,  (£c) 

SYN^THEUEB.  [PbRcnnHa.] 

8YNAPTA, « fkroilv  of  EchinedmMta,  belonging  fo  Uie 
order  Bol<Ahuriada.  It  is  characterised  in  this  order  by 
the  absence  of  suckers.  It  is  repiesented  in  the  British 
seas  by  the  genus  GlmxfoCa,  which  has  a  cylindrical  and 
Termtform  Iwdy,  elongated  tentacnla,  digitate  at  their  ex- 
tremities. 

C.  digitata  has  a  vermiform  body,  white  with  orange  spots, 
the  tentacala  long,  pedunculated,  digitate.  This  animal  was 
first  found  by  Montagu  on  the  shores  of  South  Devon.  It 
is  very  rare.  Professsor  E.  Forbes,  in  his  *  Histoiy  of 
Biiilsh  Star-flsfaesi*  says  that  hebeTer  had  seen  a  living 
specimen. 

SYNAPTASE.    fCBKMISTRY,  S.] 

SYNONATHID£,  a  family  of  Fishes,  embracing, accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Pipe-Fishes,  the  Sea-Horses,  and 
the  Wingvd  Sea-  Horses.  These  forms  are  sometimes  assign^ 
to  distinct  families,  as  in  the  following  definitions  : — 

Sjfr^;nathidt$,  Pipe-Fishes.  ~  Body  prolonged,  slender, 
linear,  or  angnlatea  ;  snoat  greatly  prolonged,  cylindrical ; 
mouth  terminal,  verUod.  venbu  nas  absent;  caudal  fin 
wanting  in  some. 

HifpoeampidcB,  Sea-Iforses. — Head  and  body  compressed; 
snout  narrow,  tabular ;  mouth  terminal.  Pectorals  small ; 
dorsal  single  ;  caudal  fin  wanting. 

Pegatidce,  Winged  Sea-Horses. — Body  broad,  depressed; 
snout  suddenly  contracted,  narrow,  somewhat  protractile; 
muuth  terminal,  beneath.  Pectorals  generally  lari^e ;  caudal 
fin  small. 

They  all  agree  in  having  the  endo-skeleton  partially  osti- 
fled;  exo -skeleton  ganoid ;  gills  tufted  (hence  the  group  is 
named  LophtArawhia),  in  the  opercular  aperinie  being 
small,  and  the  swimmiog-bljiddr'r  without  an  air-duct.  We 
shall  lUnsinte  tins  fomily  by  a  short  description  of  the  Bntiah 
species  :— 

l^gnaihus  has  the  body  elongated,  slender,  covered  with 
a  series  of  indaiated  plates  arranf^d  in  parallel  lines. 
Head  long ;  both  jaws  produced,  nntted,  tubolai;  No  ven- 
tral fins. 

lu  certain  of  the  species  the  males  are  famished  with 
an  elongated  pouch  underul^zitoilj  ^Umw' ttUed 
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aauwppial,  Ukd  inelBde  tiw  Britidt  ipeeiM  A  Aem  and 

S.  Aau,  tlifl  Great  Pip-Fiah,  ii  one  of  the  most 
Inniw  of  the  genaa.  It  is  foood  on  many  part»  of  the  coast, 
•OBWtimea  at  kw-water  amoi^  ft«-«eeds ;  at  other  times 
in  deep  water.  The  moat  eoruma  fintnre  in  the  ecmiomy  of 
this  fish  is  the  fact  that  the  roe  ia  transfimed  from  the  belly 
of  the  female  lo  the  pouch  of  the  male. 

S.  Tj^U  (Linamia),  the  Deep-Nosed  Pipe-Fisb,  Lesser 
Fipe-Fiui,  or  Shorter  Pipe-Fisn  ;  Aeiu  Aristotelis  and 
T^piile  aniiqwnrvm  of  Wiltnghhy.  This  fish  is  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  the  more  compresi^d  form  of  the  jaws. 
From  the  Briti^  n>ecies  it  is  distingnished  by  the  posaes- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  male  of  a  pouch  for  the  reo-ption  of 
the  ova.  The  habits  of  this  fiob  resemble  those  of  the  last. 
'  S.  teqwireut,  the  ^qaoreal  Pipe-Fish.  This  fish  has  no 
subaadal  poach.  It  is  comparatively  rare  on  the  Britijih 
coast. 

S.  mguuteuif  the  Snake  Pipe-Fish.  Although  this  and 
tiie  preceding  nweiei  possess  no  snbeandal  poach,  the  ova 
after  exclusion  rrom  the  female  are  carried  by  the  male  in 
separate  hemispheric  depressions  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  Abdomen.  ■ 

S.  <^/iidim,  the  Straight-Nooed  Pipe-Finh,  is  known  by 
its  stntight  nose.    It  isabont  nine  inches  in  length. 

S.  hMArid/ormM,  the  Worm  Pipe-Fish,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  British  species.  It  has  been  taken  on  varions  parts  of 
the  coast  It  does  not  exceeil  five  inches  in  length.  The 
yonng  of  this  » peciea  have  been  observed  to  undergo  a  can- 
ons metamorphosis.  On  thvir  escape  fn»n  the  ^  the  tail  is 
comed  with  «  fin-like  memlaaiie,  and  it  ^so  poaaenea 


pectoral  fins.  Dnring  their  growth  the  caudal  BamlnM 

and  peetoial  fins  are  Mosorbed. 

Bippoeanwugj—Tbe  jaws  are  anited  and  tnbiiW,  Iks 
month  placed  at  the  end.  The  body  cooipressed,  iihoit,ani 
deep.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail  ^rniai  by 
tongitodinal  and  transverse  ridges  wiUt  tnhereolar  peinisi 
the  angles  of  intersection  j  I  oth  sexes  have  peelml  »i 
dorsal  fins;  the  femalea  only  have  an  aoal  fin;  unlbvhi 
ventral  or  caudal  fins. 

ff,  ftrseifwfrif,  the  Sca-Horae,  or  ShoH-Noned  Hupt. 
eampoa,  is  occasionally  met  wiih  on  the  British  cosati. 
habits  of  these  creatores  are  very  .singolsr.  When  (vin- 
ming  about  they  maintwn  a  vertical  position,  bat  the  tail  ii 
ready  to  ^nxp  whatever  meets  it  tn  the  water,  Itqudl; 
entwines  in  any  direction  round  weeds  or  other  objet^  ad 
when  fixed  the  animal  intently  watches  snrtoaoding  objedi, 
and  darts  at  its  prey  with  grut  dexterity.  Wbm  two  n 
together  they  often  twist  their  tails  together.  Thoiije 
move  independently  <rf  each  other,  as  in  the  dtamslsfla. 

Pmanu  has  a  moot  as  in  the  previons  genei^fcitfti 
month  is  under  it,  and  moveable.  Two  distinct  vctfnl  fin 
behind  the  pectoral,  which  are  often  kige,  hence  the  bbk 
of  PegaaiUt  or  Flying  Horae.  The  ^«ciea  an  ibiBd  ii 
Indian  Seas. 

(Yanell,  History  vf  BritiA  FUIm;  AiImiii,  Mmmij 

Natural  Hitiory.) 
8YN0DDS.  [IsopoDA.] 
SYRINGINE.   [Chimistry,  5.  2.] 
SYRINX.    [SiPBUNcuLoiDs*,  JS.  2.] 
SYSTEM,  SEXUAL.  [Saxvu,  Stbiu,  S.  S.] 


TAHITI.  [OTiHniTB.] 

TALFOURD,  SIR  THOMAS  KOOK,  Evr.,  was  bom 
Janoary  26,  1796,  at  Poxey,  a  snburb  of  the  town  of 
Staffuu,  where  his  mother  was  then  on  a  visit.  His  birth 
was  premature.  His  father  was  a  brewer  at  Reading  in 
Berluhire.  Hia  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Ifoon, 
minister  of  a  oouKiegation  of  Independents  in  that  town, 
to  which  sect  hia  father  also  be^nged,  Thomas  Ifoon 
TaUburd  was  educated  at  the  grammar-sobool  of  Reading, 
under  Sr.  Yalpy,  for  whom  he  always  entotained  an 
afiotimate  reapMt.  In  the  year  1813  ne  was  jdaeed  fin- 
legal  instmetion  under  Mr.  Cnitty,  the  speeial  pleader,  and 
in  1817  oommenoed  [oaetioe  as  a  speoial  pleader  on  his  own 
aoooimt.  Daring  many  ^ears  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
residenoe  in  London  his  moome  was  derived  ohiefly  from 
his  litera^  labonrs,  as  a  oontribntor  to  the  '  London 
Magazine, ^the  *  Kew  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  was  called  to  the  bar  hy  the  authorities  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  February  9,  1821,  and  in  1822  he  married 
the  datighter  of  John  Towell  Rq1±,  Esq.,  of  Clapton,  near 
London,  the  editor  of  Dr.  Priestley's  works.  He  soon  after- 
wards joined  the  Oxford  Circuit.  By  steady  application, 
rather  than  by  any  peculiar  aptitude  or  liking  for  the  law, 
he  gmdtiall;^  hi  his  profession.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  dimsgaiabed  by  feeling  and  fani^,  more  than  by 
argumentative  powos.  After  about  ten  years  practioe  he 
applied  for  a  silk  gown,  but  his  claim  of  the  dignity  of 
Queen's  oounsel  was  deferred  till  hispatienoewasex&initol, 
and  he  therefore,  in  Hilarr  Tern,  1833,  aaaonied  the  «oi^ 
and  became  Mr.  Seijeaut  Talfoud.  He  vaa  alio  fot  aome 
years  Recorder  of  Banbury. 

At  the  general  eleotion  in  1836  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfbnrd 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
borough  of  Beading,  Mr.  Fnhe  Palmer,  the  previons  liberal 
member,  havin^^  retired.  In  1837  Ur.  Palmer  again  came 
forward,  and  was  returned  with  Mr.  Talfourd.  At  the 
next  election  two  oonservatives  were  returned,  and 
Mr.  Talfourd  was  out  of  parliament  from  1811  to  1847, 
when  he  was  again  returned  fac  Reading,  and  retained 
his  Beat  till  July  1649,  when  he  Tecated  it  on  hia  being 
ajipointed  snooesaor  to  Mr.  Juatioe  Ooltman  in  tihe  Court 
tauBon  Fleaa,  on  which  oecaaion  ha  alao  leaeiTed  the 
mr  ci  knighthood.  Aa  a  mflmbw  of  tiw  Isgialatore 


Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  may  be  said  to  have  added  tso 
valuable  euactments  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm— At 
Custody  of  Infauts  Aot  (2  &  3  Vict.,  o.  M),  and  the  Co^- 
right  Act,  which  he  first  introdu(»d  in  1837,  but  wlua 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  was  nut  passed  into  a  law  til 
1842  (5  Vict,,  0.  45),  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  psd» 
ment,  and  then  in  a  modified  form. 

During  all  this  period  of  legal  and  parliamentaij  aoliri^ 
Mr.  TaUoord  oontinued  his  labours  in  literatoxe.  Bam 
for  aevaral  years  law>reporter  of  oinniit  eases  fat  At 
*Tiittea'  newqtaper,  and  heoontinaedtooHitribotetofti 
'  New  Mottthly  Magaziue,'  and  also  to  the  *  RetroqiediK 
Review,'  the  •  Edinbui^h  Review,'  the '  QuarteriyBsriEr,' 
and  the  'Law  Magazine,'  to  whtoh  last  he  fuiuisbrilii 
January,  1646,  an  able  article  «0n  the  Prindf^d 
Advooacy  in  the  Fraetioe  of  the  Bar.'  In  1835,  he  tnottd 
for  private  circulation  two  editions  of  hia  tragedy  of  '  !■>' 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1836,  the  tragedy  was  acted  fix  tk 
benefit  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maoreaay,  at  Covent  GsrdcD 
Theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  was  puhlisfaed.  It  wn 
afterwards  acted  with  sucoess  at  the  Haymarket  Tbeitn, 
and  elsewhere.  The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatiA 
were  oooasioDallj  performed  by  the  aoholara  at  Dr.  Yil^ 
school  in  ILeading,  and  there  Mr.  Talfourd  aoquind  u 
taste  for  dramabo  literature,  fliat  twopnnhlf 

printed  editions  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Im*  were  dedicBtid  li 
his  venerable  master,  wh^  however,  died  before  it  n 
acted,  and  then  a  *Kotiee  of  the  late  Dr.  Talpy' va 
"  prefixed  instead  of  Dedication  to  the  first  pnuidted 
Edition  of  Ion."  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  '  im'  tf 
Euripides,  whioh  also  sufgested  the  leading  ineidentof  < 
foundling  youth  eduoatedin  a  temple,  and  aasistiiig in iti 
services,  but  nothing  more.  His  next  tragedy, 
Athenian  Captive,'  was  published  in  1838,  and  wu  pet- 
furmed  in  the  same  year  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  witk 
moderate  success.  This  tragedy  was  suoodeded  hj  tiistrf 
'  Gleucoe,  or  the  Fate  of  tne  Macdonalds,'  fint  reptesentis 
at  the  Havmarket,  Mav  23,  1840.  « The  CastOisii,'  a 
Historical  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  was  published  ia  18^ 
but  vns  not  aoted.  In  none  of  these  tngediea  dKshi 
display  much  of  what  may  be  poperly  callsoT dramaiie»» 
nor  does  he  exota  that  Idnd  or^t^^  of  utmat  vw 

aziaea  from  djatmetneaa  and,  d* 
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deptit  of  emotion,  and  trutbfiilneM  of  thongbt  and  expres- 
rion.  They  may  be  rather  regarded  as  dramas  of  poetic 
tenttment  and  desoription.  'Ihe  blank  Terse  is  smooth, 
graceful,  and  "in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oat,"  but 
all  the  indiridaals  use  indiscriminately  toe  same  elaborate 
foym  of  expression,  and  the  meaning  is  not  nnfreqaently 
rendered  obscure  by  the  redundancy  of  the  diction. 

Id  1837  lir.  Talfourd  published  the  '  Letters  of  Charles 
Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  bis  Life,'  8to.  In  1848,  after  the 
death  of  Lamb's  sister,  he  published  *  Final  Memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb,  consisting  of  Letters,'  &c.  2  vols.  8to,  a 
domestio  tragedy  of  the  most  affecting  interest,  which  had 
been  long  known  to  a  few  friends,  but  was  not  till  then 
disclosed  to  the  public.  [Xaxb,  Chables.]  On  tiie  20th 
of  June,  1844,  he  was  created  a  Dootor  of  CiTil  Law  by  the 
TTniTertity  of  Oxford.  In  1846  he  published  '  VaoatioiL 
Bambles  and  Thonshts,  comprising  the  BecoUectionB  of 
Three  Continental  Tours  in  the  VaoationB  of  1841,  1842, 
and  1843,*  2  vols.  8to,  and  in  1854,  a  '  Supplement  to  the 
Taoation  Hambles,  consisting  of  Recolleetuma  of  a  Tour 
through  France  to  Italy,  and  Homeward  by  Switserland, 
in  the  Yaoation  of  1846,  fcap  8vo.  The  joumers  were  all 
rapidly  made,  and  the  information  which  the  Tolumes  con- 
tain is  very  scanty.  Some  of  his  speeches  as  an  advocate 
and  also  as  a  member  of  parliament  were  published  in  a 
separate  form.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  had 
extraordinary  command  of  language,  but  his  style  was  too 
florid  to  be  very  effeotiTe.  ^s  reputation  is  that  of  a 
sound  lawyer  for  deciding  eases,  at  tne  same  time  that  his 

Grsevering  labour,  great  praetiee,  and  lore  of  justice,- made 
in  respecrted  both  as  an  adrooiite  and  a  judge.    In  hia 

E' )  ebaraetw  he  was  amiaUe  and  sooial  in  an  eminent 
,  and  he  had  a  la^  circle  of  friends,  chiefly  literary 
jal. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  occurred  on  the  13th 
of  Marcli,  18d4.  He  had  opened  the  assizes  at  Stafford  on 
Saturday  the  11th,  and  on  Monday  morning,  while  deliver- 
ing his  charge  to  tiie  grand  Jury,  and  commenting  on  the 
increase  of  crime  and  ita  causes,  he  was  observed  to  be  much 
excited.  Suddenly  his  face  became  flushed,  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  his  ijody  swayed  on  one  side.  He  was  imme- 
diately borne  out  of  court  to  the  judge's  chambers,  where  it 
was  found  that  he  had  ceased  to  live.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Norwood,  near  London.  He  left  issue 
three  aons  and  two  daughters.  In  1855  the  members  of 
the  Oxford  Circuit  placed  a  bnst  of  him^  sonlptnred  by 
Lough,  in  the  Crown  Court  at  Stafliwd.  It  ia  an  excellent 
likeness. 

TALLOW,  "or  TALLAGE.  [Watbotobd.] 

TANACETINE.   [Chemibtet,  S.  2.] 

TANQHINE.    [Chemistet,  S.  2.] 

TAPE-WOKMS.    [Ehtozoa;  FhtsiCi  Peactict  ov 

(TTormi),  S.  2.] 
TAPITELjE.   [Abaneid^,  S.  2.1 
taplow.  [buckikgha3ishieb.1 

TAIIANDUS  (JZoByi/cr),  [Deeh:! 

TARRAaON.  [Aetemisia.] 

TARTALIC  ACID.   [Chemistet,  8.  2.] 

TARVER,  JOHjy  CHARLES,  was  bom  of  English 
parents  at  Dieppe,  Normandy,  March  27th,  1790.  At  the 
neakine  out  of  the  war  in  1793,  his  fiunily,  in  oonunon 
witK  all  other  English  residents  at  Dieppe,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  At  Ilut  time  the  little  boy  was  stara^  at  the 
eountry-hoose  of  a  friend  of  his  mother  (M.  F£nL  de  la 
Carpene,  ingfinienr  en  chef  des  ponts  et  OBaussges  da  De- 
partement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure),  and  when  his  family, 
through  the  interest  of  friends,  had  the  means  of  escape 
given  them,  he  was  left  behiml  in  France  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  to  send  him  to  England.  This  never 
occurred.  But  M.  FSral,  faithful  to  his  trust,  brought  the 
child  up  as  his  own  son,  educated  him  partly  himself  and 
partly  at  the  government  school  at  Font-Audemer,  and  at 
the  age  of  £ftoen  took  him  into  hia  own  employment  in' the 
several  works  he  was  superintonding  under  tne  government. 
In  the  year  1808  M.  F&ral  got  the  youth  an  f«pointment  in 
the  Administration  de  la  Marine,  in  which  serrioe  he 
Kmained,  first  as  secretary  to  the  mdmiral  of  the  fleet  at 
Toulon,  and  afterwards  in  di^rcoit  ports,  as  Leghorn,  La 
Spczzia,  Qenoa,  and  Brest,  till  at  the  cessation  of  the  war 
in  1814  be  was  enabled  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  his 
family.  In  March  1815  he  obtained  ashort  leave  of  absence, 
and  hastened  to  England,  where  he  found  bis  mother, 
n^othec,  and  uater  living.  He  xatonud  to  tma  at  the 


expntboi  of  hii  leave  in  April,  where  he  fonnd  thai  Bona- 
parte had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  that  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  had  fled. 
Such  being  the  onoertain  state  of  a&ira,  and  his  own  desire 
to  retnm  to  his  family  being  very  strong,  Mr.  Tarrer  gave 
np  hia  situation,  and  in  less  than  a  week  rejoined  his  mother. 
He  soon  sought  and  obtained  employment  as  a  French 
master;  first  at  the  grammar-sohool  at  Macclesfield  in 
Cheshire,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1818  he  went 
to  live  at  "Windsor,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  French 
master  to  Eton  school,  whitdi  situation  he  held  till  his  death 
April  15th,  1851,  aged  sixty-one. 

Besides  having  written  several  elementery  works,  now 
naed  at  Eton  and  some  other  public  schools,  he  published 
while  at  Maoolesfleld  a  '  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  show- 
ing their  Government  and  Peouliuities.'  Dniing  hie  rea- 
denoe  at  Windsor  he  wroto  his  translation  of  the  *  Inferno* 
of  Dante  in  French  prose,  with  a  volume  of  notes ;  and 
subsequently  '  Lectures  on  French  History,'  'Paris,  Anoient 
and  Modem,'  and  some  minor  works.  He  also  revised  the 
grammars  of  Wanostrooht  and  Levizac,  and  Nugent'a 
'  Pocket  French  and  English  Dictionary.'  For  the  last  tm, 
years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  on  hia  *  Phiaaeokaieal 
French  and  English  Dictionary,*  an  original  wor^  of 
immense  labour,  and  which  has  giv-en.to  its  author  a  high 
place  amon^t  those  who  have  most  distaoguished  them- 
selves in  phdologioal  studies. 

TASMANIA.  A  full  description  of  this  colony,  formerly 
more  generally  known  as  Van  Diemetit  Zend^  will  h& 
found  in  vol.  xxiv.  The  followiog  gives  the  material 
alterati<HU  that  have  taken  place. 

The  population  in  Deounber  1847  had  inereaaed  to 
70,164.  of  whom  47,628  were  males  and  22,336  females. 
Of  this  total  33,17-1  were  either  free  emigrants,  or  were 
bom  in  the  colony ;  the  rest  were  then  or  had  been  oonvicts. 
Emigration  to  Victoria  colony  has  combined  with  other 
causes  to  prevent  any  material  increase  of  the  population  of 
Tasmania.  On  Deo.  31,  1855,  it  was  only  69,962,  of  whom 
7740  were  convicts,  although  10,887  emigrante  had  arrived 
during  the  year.  The  greater  part  merely  made  it  the 
place  of  transit,  but  many  of  the  old  settlers  must  also 
have  left. 

Kotwithfitandiug  this  drawback  the  colony  is  highly 
prosperous,  and  ite  trade  and  commerce  have  been  continu- 
alljr  expanding.  The  efforte  of  l^e  local  government  are 
rapidly  extencung  impnfvemente  ot»  the  island.  Anumg 
the  greatest  wozu  u  a  bridge  over  the  Dnrwent,  on 
the  nigh  road  from  Hobart  Town  to  Lannoeston;  it  is 
of  wood,  and  has  20  hays,  w  arohes,  of  32  feet  spaa 
each. 

The  exportetoOreat  Britain  in  1853included5,514,756 lbs. 
of  wool  (the  average  quantity  for  four  years,  1849-52,  had 
been  upwards  of  5,000,000  lbs.) ;  9599  hides  (the  average 
number  for  the  previous  four  years  had  been  about  300,000^ ; 
778  owt.  tallow ;  4762  cwt.  bark ;  and  405  tuna  spermaoeti- 
oil.  The  declared  value  of  the  importe  of  Britim  produoe 
and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  in  1853  was 
1,408,927/.,  the  average  for  the  preoeding  four  years  being 
only  about  420,000^.  Of  foreign  and  oolonial  prodnoe, 
chiefly  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  the  dedared  value  for  18S3  was  694,790/.  The 
number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  aa  belonging  to  Van 
Diemen'a  Land  on.  December  Slst,  1854,  was,  Hobart 
Town,  219,  tonnage  31,473 ;  Launeeston  62,  tonnage  6389. 
Of  steam-Tessels  6,  of  510  tons  Sf^regate  burden,  were 
entered  at  Hobart  Town,  and  2  of  356  tons  at  Launeeston. 
In  1854  the  value  of  the  importe  vras  2,604,680/.,  of  whioh 
1,776,694/.  was  from  Great  Britain;  the  exports  amounted 
to  1,433,021/.,  consisting  chiefly  of  wool,  oil,  timber,  cattle, 
flour,  andj  grain.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation 
was  127,732  acres,  of  whioh  49,920  were  of  wheat,  and 
35,320  of  oate;  while  the  sheep  numbered  1,631,308,  the 
horned  cattle  103,752,  the  horsey  17,384,  and  the  swine 
22,598.   The  land  revenue  had  amounted  to  U2.225/. 

Sobart  Tomtf  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  built  upon  an 
nndtduting  surface,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  D^wit. 
The  Btreeto  are  of  good  width,  and  laid  out  on  a  regular 
nlan,  and  contain  many  good  dwelUng-honses  and  shops. 
Some  improvemente  have  been  made  of  lato  yean,  particu- 
larly in  the  constmotion  of  a  new  market-plaoe  in  the  town, 
and  of  docks  and  wharves  at  the  river-side.  Several  of  the 
publio  buildings  ore  handsome.  A  small  rivul^  which  runs 
thxo&s^  the  town,  afibrda  a  sapply  of  fi^^^^^ 
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population  on  Ddoember  3lBt,  w«a  21,i6?,  of  irtiom 

38  were  aborigiiies. 

Zauuceaton,  the  Beoocd  town  of  the  oolonr,  u  situated  at 
the  oDoflueDce  of  the  North  £^  and  South  £^  vhioh  there 
form  Ihe  Tamar,  45  miles  from  its  outfall  in  Bass's  Strait. 
It  ia  124  miles  J^.  by  W.  from  Eobart  Town.  Launceston 
ooQtains  a  government  house,  a  oourt  house,  jail,  barracks, 
and  other  publio  baildings,  and  seTeral  plaoes  of  wor- 
ahip.  Convenient  wharfs  have  been  oonstruoted.  Ihe 
population  in  1847  was  10,100.  The  shipping  trade  is 
important.  A  good  highway  extends  from  Hobart  Town  to 
Laaneeaton^  and  there  are  inns  alwg  it  at  short  distances 
from  each  other. 

Richmond  is  ritoated  on  the  Coal  Biver,  about  12  miles 
K.£.  from  Hobart  Town,  and  contains  a  population  of  6300. 
Longford  has  a  population  of  3690;  Avoea  is  a  small  town 
in  the  rural  deane^  of  Longford,  with  a  ^pnlation  of  063. 

Tasmania  ia  divided  into  19  polioe  districts,  and  each 
of  the  districts  generally  oontaius  a  town  or  village  of 
the  same  name.  Lincoln,  Perth,  and  George  Town  at  Port 
Dalrymple,  are  places  of  some  importance.  They  are 
seated  on  the  Tnmar,  or  the  Uaoquarrie,  as  it  ii  called  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

Oooernment. — Tasmauia  is  administered,  under  the  13 
&  14  Vict,  cap.  fiOf  by  a  LieuteDant-Qovemor,  who  is 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legialative  Coun- 
oU,  of  whom  two-thirds  «n  eleoted  and  one-third  nomi- 
nated. The  judicature  oonsiata  of  a  supreme  court,  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  and  oourto  of  requests. 

A  lushop  of  Tasmania  was  appointed  in  1842,  whose 
diocese  includes  the  whole  island  and  its  dependencies,  and 
is  divided  into  the  archdeaconry  of  Hobart  Town,  oontain- 
ing  34  places  of  worship,  and  the  rural  deanery  of  Longford, 
containing  19  nlaces  of  worship.  There  are  also  13  plaoes 
of  worship  of  tJie  Church  of  Swtland,  3  for  Soman  Qitho- 
lies,  21  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Ifi  for  Independents,  3 
for  Baptists,  and  2  for  Jews.  Of  these  bodies  all  except 
the  Independents  and  Jews  receive  government  aid.  There 
are  numerous  private  schools  in  Hobart  Town  and  Laun- 
ceston, besides  schools  supported  by  the  Government. 

TATLOR,  GENERAL  ZAGHAllY,  late  President  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  was  bom  Sept.  24, 
1784,  in  Orange  County,  Virginia.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Col.  Bidiard  Taylor,  who  nad  distingnidied  himself  in 
the  war  of  the  Beroliltion,  and  who  in  1785  removed  with 
his  fiunily  to  Kentucky,  where  the  settlers  wen  then  Ten 
few.  Col.  Taylor  obtained  from  President  Jefferson,  Hay  3, 
1808,  a  commission  for  his  son  Zachary  as  ftrst^Iientenant 
in  the  7th  regiment  of  the  United  States  In&ntry,  In 
1810  Zachary  Taylor  married.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1812,  haviDg  then  become  Captain  Taylor,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  stockade  on  the 
river  Wabash,  for  his  defence  of  which  against  the  attaoke 
of  the  hostile  Indians  he  reoeived  the  brevet  rank  of  major. 
He  distinguished  himself  on  several  other  oooasions  during 
the  war,  but  when  it  terminated  he  was  reduoed  from  his 
brevet  rank  of  major  to  his  previous  rank  of  captain,  a  step 
backward  which  he  refused  to  consent  to,  and  resigned  hie 
oommission.  He  was,  however,  in  oouise  of  the  year 
reinstated  in  his  rank  of  m^or  by  President  Madison.  In 
1816  he  was  placed  in  oonunand  of  the  poet  at  Green  Bay, 
on  lAke  Michigan,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1819,  reoeived 
his  oommission  as  lieutenant-coloneL  In  1832  he  received 
his  commission  as  colonel  from  President  Jackson,  and  in 
that  year  served  under  General  Scott  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  He  eubsequently  held  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  remained  till  1836,  when  the 
Seminole  war  in  Florida  <ulled  for  his  services.  The 
manner  in  which  he  there  performed  his  harassing  duties 
acquired  for  him  great  reputation  among  hie  countrymen, 
and  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  fought  Deo.  2fi,  1837,  gained 
him  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  In  1838  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Florida, 
where  m  remained  till  1840,  when  the  command  of  the 
8(mtfa*weBtem  division  of  the  armv  was  assigned  to  him. 

In  184A,  (HL  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  place  his  troops  in  a  luitable  position  for  defnuling 
that  ooun^  against  a  threatened  invasion  from  Mexico, 
and  in  August  he  concentrated  his  ^oops  at  Corpus  Christ!. 
There  he  remained  till  March  11,  1846,  when  he  broke  up 
his  cantonments,  and  moved  westward  with  a  small  army 
of  ocoupatiou  of  about  4000  regular  troops.  He  reached 
h«  Bu  ColoEtdo  Ob  thaSOth  «f  MatohfOtoiseditvlthoitt 


oppontion,  and  on  tlke29fjliof  Haroh'snmdsttiu Ui 
Crrande,  opposite  Uatamoras.  On  the  6th  of  Vay  he  giiml 
the  victory  of  Polo  Alto,  and  on  the  9th  of  Hay  ttut  i, 
Besaco  de  la  Palmo.   On  the  21st,  22nd,  ud  d 
September,  he  attacked  and  captured  the  citj  of  Kontenj, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  t  lupmii 
force.   On  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Februsry  he  gaiotd 
victory  of  Bnena  Vista,  in  which  the  Uexiou  imf  i 
20,000  men  under  General  Santa  Anna,  wu  defeitel  litb 
veiy  great  loss  by  the  Amerioau  army  of  shoat  dOOOao. 
This  viotoiT  led  to  negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  tntij 
was  ratifiad  in  Fehroar^,  1S48.   Meantime  Oounl  Tijk 
had  xetotned  to  histesidenoe  at  Baton  Boag«,hiLmi^ 
where  he  had  purchased  an  estate,  and  on  the  1st  of  Jii^ 
1S48,  the  Whig  Convention  in  Philadelphia  put  him  a 
nomination  for  uie  presidency.   On  the  7th  of  lonalB, 
1848,  he  was  elected  Pieeident  of  the  United  SuiMd 
America,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  hewuinnp. 
rated,  and  entered  upon  his  term  of  office.  He  died  Joir  I, 
18M,  at  Washington,  and  was  forthwith  BOocMWa 
President  by  Millard  FiUmore,  the  Vice-FresldaL  Hi 
left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 
TCHAD,  LAKE.   [Ajmca,  8.  2.] 
TCHADDA.   [ftTOHiiA ;  Apeica,  S.  2.] 
TEETHING.  [Dentitiok.] 
.TEGN^B,  ESAIAS,  universally  acknowledged  bj  tli 
Swedes  as  the  neatest  poet  of  Sweden,  was  Mm  n  Ai 
13tlL  of  November,  1782.  at  Eyrkemd  in  Wemlui  fi 
Istiiert  also  named  Esalas,  the  son  of  a  ^eatsst^  Ism 
Esaison,  of  Tegnahy,  in  the  dioeese  of  Wazio,  hsd  i  tn 
for  learning,  beoame  a  student  at  the  Universi^  of  Lol, 
took  orders,  and  was  the  first  of  the  fomUv  to  ssnmi  h 
dignity  of  a  surname.   He  took  that  of  »gn^,  fern  h 
birthplace  of  Tegnaby,  a  village  which  is  part  of  Ik 
estates  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio.   As  a  ptriib-|n«t  V 
was  highly  respected  for  diluence  and  pie^.  His  lit, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Seidelius,  was  noted  for  her  Im 
of  character  and  her  talents,  which  die  sometimeiexeniri 
in  writing  venes.   The  poet  grew  up  till  bis  tenth  ytit  t 
Millesvik,  on  the  Lake  Wener,  where  his  &ther  hid  tea 
appointed  pastor,  and  which  it  may  be  noticed  b  ini 
remarkably  ugly  part  of  the  country.    It  is  in  pvtink 
destitute  of  trees.    "King  0Io(  the  tree-MIer,  a »■ 
well  kimwn  in  Swedish  hiirtoxy,  took  his  plesnne 
ithaa  beni  xemarked,  "with  aza  and  jbe,aad  Oeto 
have  not  grown  again  finr  a  thonsand  years.**  InKehMR. 
1792,  when  Esaias  was  in  his  tenth  year,  Us  ftthet  w, 
'  leaving,  a  widow  and  dz  children,  four  soni  ssd  ta 
'  daughters,  in  whose  oiroumstanoes  this  event  produdi 
great  change.   The  four  sons  were  all  remarkable  ii  da 
way.   Lars  Onstaf,  the  eldest,  was  of  a  mild  and  euv 
character,  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism ;  EH 
second,  was  full  of  wit  and  aouteness ;  the  third,  JobumOi 
was  silly  from  childhood,  but  had  stu^  powers  of  missr 
that  when  he  was  desired  to  attend  to  what  was 
in  church,  he  could  on.  his  return  repeat  every  worn  biw 
heard  in  it,  without  being  able  to  draw  any  distisitii 
between  Uie  lessons,  the  banns  of  marriage,  udb 
sermon.     Esaias,  the  youngest,  was  of  a  ranaiUjr 
flexible  character,  and  at  different  times  of  his  Ufc  ^ 
bited  a  striking  resemUanee  to  each  of  hii  Ino&mii  v 
fffominent  charaotnistics. 

At  the  time  of  hii  father's  death,  the  two  aUff  Inta 
who  were  intended  fbr  the  chnrc^,  were  alrsady^'"* 
at  Lund ;  the  expenses  of  their  eaueatitm  quite  ■1>*^ 
the  resources  of  uie  iamily  when  deprived  of  a  beai,» 
the  widow  was  grateful  to  a  friend  of  her  husbsad,  J>m 
Branting,  a  Kronofogde,  or  sort  of  tax-collector,  for  ofinif 
to  take  the  ^oun^t  off  her  hands,  and  make  uie 
assist  him  in  his  business.  Esaias  soon  made  hisu^i 
moat  useiU  assistant,  and  was  to  the  end  of  his  lift  nBid- 
able  for  his  quickness  with  ilguzcs.  He  fbusd  uk>! 
Branting's  boots,  *  Bjomere  Kampadater,*  a  folio  ijJw 
of  the  17th  century,  oontaining  a  number  of  loouB 
sagos,  with,  in  the  same  page,  the  Swedish  trs&diti>' 
and  almost  his  first  att^pt  at  composition  seens  ti » 
been  a  poem  called  *  Atle,^  founded  on  one  of  these 
The  poem  of  '  Frithiof,*  the  great  achievement  of 
years,  was  fbunded  on  another.  His  only  reemdedstlHq> 
at  poetry  previous  to  '  Atie*  seems  to  nave  been  lA** 
child  at  Millesvik,  an  epitaoh  on  a  soose,  a  wortliT  «*' 
wnicn  to  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  epitapli  <»>  ■  ^ 
Bnutingi  who  noticed  his  ytnu^^ssiaCaittlslloye  «f 
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and  aptitude  for  learning;,  was  emitten  viih  the  thought 
tliat  he  WBB  degrading  him  out  of  his  proper  sphere ;  and 
one  atarry  night,  when,  sa  he  was  driving  home  with  him 
from,  a  taz-otulecting  ezpeditioQ,  he  turned  the  oonyersation 
on  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  bor,  then  aged  thirteen, 
who  had  just  been  reading  Bastholm  a  '  Philosophy  for  the 
TTnleamra/  disoouned  with  flueno^  of  thu^  which 
Brauting  had  nerer  heard  of,  this  feeling  leoame  too  strong 
to  he  kept  uader.  Lars  C^ust^,  the  elder  brother,  was  then 
aotinff  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Captain  LBwenhjelm, 
an  offioer  with  nine  children.  Branting  wrote  off  to  the 
oaptain  in  March,  1796,  to  say  that  he  felt  it  a  sin  to  keep 
Buoh  a  boy  as  Esaiaa  fnm  stud^,  and  to  propose  that  he 
ahoiUd  be  admitted  to  share,  witn  the  captaiirs  boys,  the 
inatraoticms  of  his  elder  brother.  Lavrent^elm  at  once 
oonsented,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  young  poet's  life 
was  ohanged.  *'I  now  began,"  he  says  in  an  auto- 
biographic notice,  written  in  after-life,  "  to  study  Latin ; 
Hie  method  adopted  was  the  old  and  sound,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  ri^ht  one,  which  may  indeed  seem  tedious 
and  liresome,  but  in  the  end,  by  the  greater  certainty  it 

Sivea,  iparea  time  instud  of  wasting  it?*  He  stated  tnat 
e  began  Frenoh  and  English  at  the  same  time — French  in 
TelemaohusaodBnglishinOsiiaa'aPoomj;  bnt  his  memory 
deoeiTed  him :  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1793,  whicAi  was 
afterwards  found,  showed  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
already  studying  Latin  and  French  at  MiilesVik.  Ossian's 
Poems  deli£at«u  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  learned 
EntfUsh  witaout  any  assistance.  A.  door  is  stiU  shown  at 
UaXwa,  the  residence  of  Captain  Lowenbjelm,  which  bears 
the  marks  of  the  iron  rod  with  which  Tegn£r  used  to  thrust 
at  it,  when  enthuaiastioally  shouting  out  in  English  one  of 
hie  favourite  paMages  from  Ossian — "The  spear  of  Connell 
is  keen !"  In  the  next  year  the  serTicea  of  Lars  were 
transferred  to  the  family  of  Christopher  Myrhman,  an 
iron-master  at  Bamen,  near  Filipstad,  who  made  some  of 
the  best  iron  in  Sweden,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  as  well 
as  a  man  of  business.  Lars  made  a  stipulation  that  his 
brother  shoald  aooompany  him,  and  they  both  soon  became 
almost  mnnben  of  the  family.  Myrhman  had  eight  sons 
and  four  doaghters :  Lan  was  tatwofthelbiireldeat  sons; 
Enuu  became  at  tlu  age  of  tiftean  tator  of  thrw  of  the 
othara,  and  the  lover  of  one  of  the  daughters,  whom  he 
married  eome  rears  later. 

M  Kamen  toey  found  an  excellent  library  in  the  classical 
laaguagea,  and  a  good  ooUeotion  of  Swedish,  Frenoh,  and 
English  books,  but  not  a  single  Oennsn  book ;  it  was  at 
the  period  before  the  introduction  of  German  literature 
into  Sweden.    Of  Shakspere,  however,  there  was  only 
'  Hamlet,*  *'  whioh,  strange  to  sa^,"  remarks  legngr,  "  in- 
terested me  very  litUe.   It  requires,  however,  a  rioer  age 
than  I  had  then  reached."   He  threw  hinudf  wiui  vehe- 
mence on  Homer.    According  to  Us  own  reeoUeotions 
afterwards,  be  in  seven  months  after  oommenoing  the  stody 
of  Qietik,  had  read  the  *Iliad'  three  times  through  and  tKe 
'OdyiseT*  twioe,  beitides  going  tiuoogh  TiigU,  Horaoe, 
and  Ovia  in  Latin.  "  It  Meaied  to  those  around  him," 
■a^s  Bdttiger,  in  his  biographyj  "  aa  if  ha  had  been  born 
mth  the  foreign  languages  in  his  brain,  and  it  only  needed 
a  gentle  shake  to  wue  the  slumberers  Into  life."  He  made 
himself  at  the  same  time  a  proficient  in  chess  and  skittles. 
Often  when  the  girl  oame  to  light  hii  fire  in  the  morning  she 
found  him  still  with  his  clothes  on  oontinning  the  studies  he 
had  pursued  all  night.  In  1 799,  when  he  went  with  lus  three 
pupils  to  the  University  of  Lund,  he  passed  suoh  an  examina- 
tion to  matrioulate  that  it  was  said  it  would  have  snf&oed  for 
a  degree.    Hia  want  of  means  became  however  at  this  tiuie 
so  pressing,  though  he  was  supported  by  oontributlons  from 
Branting  and  Myrhman,  that  he  resolved  to  relinquish  a 
learned  career ;  but  a  life  of  Aaaoreon  which  he  wrote  in 
oInBiioal  Latin,  led  Professor  Korbei^  to  advise  him  and 
Upparently  to  assist  him  fo  oontinoe  the  struggle.  For 
some  time  he  studied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day;  he 
mode  proficiency  in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  other  studies, 
but  unfortunately  at  the  same  time  that  he  beoame  remark- 
able fixr  learning,  he  becama  nmark^da  ibr  tiie  awkward- 
ness, reserve,  and  rusticity  of  his  manners.   A  post  as 
tmder  librarian,  and  afterwards  that  of  asaistant-teaoher  of 
esthetics,  increased  his  income,  and  finally,  in  1806,  he  was 
enabled  to  marry,  and  Anna  Myrhman  became  hia  partner 
for  life.  Then  a  ohaoge  took  place,  which  was  extraordinair, 
itrange,  and  sudden.    Immediately  after  hia  marriage  he 
became  aU  at  onoe  as  fond  of  oonpany  m  fa*  had  Men 


averse  to  it,  lively,  vpen,  and  full  of  spirits  to  an  extreme, 
which  seems  on  many  oooasions  to  have  led  him  to  objeo- 
tionaWe  levity.  The  wit  of  the  Greek  profesaor  at  Lund 
was  often  censured  as  passing  the  bounds  of  decorum. 
This  professorship  was  conferred  on  him  almost  as  a  right 
when,  in  1812,  a  separate  professorship  of  Greek  was  first 
established  at  Lnhd.  Together  with  the  professorship  he 
received  the  living  of  Stafje,  whioh  obliged  him  to  take 
holy  ordersj  and  for  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  he 
passed  his  time  happily  in  the  duties  of  his  profrasonAiip, 
and  in  the  oultivation  of  poetry,  whioh  he  had  oommeneed 
some  time  before,  but  which  he  prosecuted  during  this  time 
with  such  success  that  he  was  finally  hailed  by  common 
consent  the  first  poet  of -Sweden  living  or  dead. 

His  first  public  appearance  in  verse  which  attracted  any 
attention,  was  on  a  melancholy  occasion — the  loss  of  his 
brother  Lars  Guatafj  who  died  m  1802.  His  elegy  on  that 
event  was  inserted  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  literary 
Society  of  Gotteuburg,  from  whom  it  received  some  sort  of 
prize.  It  was  in  1808  however  when  there  was  an  alarm  of 
invasion  that  he  suddenly  burst  forth  aa  a  poet  of  the  first 
order,  by  his  <  War-Song  of  the  Seanian  I^d-I)efenderB,* 
or  *Looal  Militia.'  "This  warlike  dithyrambio,"  aayis 
Bottiger,  "  sounded  like  a  toesin  in  every  patariotio  ear. 
Tones  at  onoe  so  grand  and  beautiful  had  never  before  been 
heard  from  the  Swedish  lyre.  The  eleotric  lines  ran  like 
wildfire  through  the  kingdom,  bearing  testimony  that  the 
Korth  now  owned  a  Tyrtnus  fully  equal  to  him  who  sang 
in  Sparta."^  Lu  1811  another  patriotic  poem  entitled  *  Svev 
won  the  prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy ;  it  was  a  spirited 
outburst  of  indignation  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern 
Swedes,  compared  with  their  ancestors,  whose  swoids 
weighed  so  heavily  in  the  balance  of  Europe.  Tegn^r,  who 
visited  Stockholm  to  receive  the  prize,  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  its  literary  men,  at  a  time  of  transition  when 
the  Ffaosphorists,  headed  bj  Fidmblad  [Palublad,  3. 2],  the 
introduoera  of  German  literature  into  their  country,  were 
contending  against  the  old  French  school  of  olassioality  and 
elegance,  whose  chief  literary  representativ*  was  Leopold. 
Tegn&r,  who  was  thought  by  his  youth  and  his  genius, 
natiirally  to  belong  to  the  anU-classioaL  par^,  excited  some 
surprise  by  his  undertaking  the  defeooe  of  Leopold,  which 
be  afterwards  followed  np  by  dedicating  to  him  his  poem  of 
'  AxeL'  His  oonsecration  as  a  priest  in  1812  gave  oooasion 
to  a  poem  on  that  subject,  whioh  was  afterwards  surpassed 
a  poem  of  the  same  kind,  his  '  Ifattvardsbamsn ; '  or 
children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  sort  of  religious  idyl,  hi 
1620.  In  the  same  year,  1820,  some  cantos  of  his 
*  Frithiofs  Saga,*  a  romantio  tale  of  ancient  Swndinavia,  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Iduna,'  a  periodical  published  by  the  Gothic 
Society,  of  which  Gei^er  [Gbijbb,  S.  2]  was  the  leading 
member,  with  whom  Tegn&r  had  become  personally  ao- 
quainted  in  the  country  before  either  of  them  emerged  into 
fama.  His  xepntation  was  enhanoed  in  1821  by  the  publi- 
cation of  '  Axel,'  a  bri^  poetio  romance,  still  thought  by 
many  the  finest  <rf  his  poems.  It  attained  its  onlmiaatii^ 
point  in  18S0,  by  the  oompletiott  of  <  Frithiob  Saga,'  which 
beoame  at  onoa  the  most  popular  poem  that  has  era 
appeared  in  Sweden.  From  the  period  of  the  publication 
of  '  Axel,*  if  not  before,  tiie  name  of  Tegn^r  was  reoogniaad 
as  that  of  the  undisputed  head  of  Swemah  poetry. 

This  period  of  Tegn6r's  life  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
unexpected,  and  at  least  at  the  outset,  an  unwelcome  event. 
In  1824  he  received  the  intelligence  that  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Wexio  had  presented  his  name  to  the  king  as 
one  of  the  three  whom  they  nominated  for  the  vacant 
bishopric,  and  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  select  him 
for  tlut  office.  As  a  clergyman  he  had  not  twen  remarkable 
for  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the  general  impression  was 
that  an  excellent  Greek  professor  and  an  unequalled  poet 
would  now  be  turned  into  a  very  indifierent  bishop.  Thasa 
AXpeotatiDns  wne  disappointed.  From  the  time  of  his 
appointment  Tegnfir's  Ufa  took  a  lUfferent  oonne.  B» 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  poet,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
^usinau  of  his  diooese,  and  in  particular  to  the  management 
of  its  revenues,  in  which  his  early  experience  with  Branting 
was  said  to  be  found  of  use.  Almost  the  only  unepiscopal 
episode  we  hear  of  for  some  years  is  on  that  memorable  day 
in  1829  when  he  presented  the  poetical  crown  to  Oehlea- 
schl&ger  [Oehlbhscblagbb,  8. 2j.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
theologiwl  studies,  and  was  found  in  his  study  **  walled  up 
with  lathers  of  the  oharoh  and  biblical  cemmentators.'' 
Thirty-oo*  new  ohurahes  we9,^}i|^g^^hiMl^i^i^ivee« 
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his  epiMopate.  At  the  diets  whiiA  he  attended  he  vas 

diHtinguisbed  for  his  ooDBerratiTe  prinoiples  and  hia  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  called  '  Radicalism/  at  tbe  time  wDen 
bis  old  friend  Oeijer,  vho  had  at  one  time  been  tending  the 
same  Tay,  suddenly  broke  with  the  eoaaervatire  part^,  on 
account  of  its  propensity  to  carry  reaction  too  far.  Hia  old 
liveliaess  was  still  to  be  found  in  his  private  letters.  In  the 
Diet  of  1834  financial  affairs  were  the  chief  subject ;  he 
oomplained  to  a  friend  of  fail  beinj;  bilione  and  unwell,  so 
nnwell,  he  said,  that  he  vaa  as  little  able  to  eomprdiend 
financial  afihirs  as  a  member  of  the  Bank  oommittee.  *'  As 
for  biliousness,"  he  added,  "it is  unnecessary  to  carry  that 
with  one  to  the  Diet,  it  can  easilv  be  got  there,  and  in  fact 
belongs  to  tbe  order  of  the  day."  Tegn^r  was  stitl  looked 
npon  with  such  faTour  by  his  order,  that  in  1839  he  was 
one  of  the  tbree  candidates  proposed  for  the  archbishopric 
of  Upsal.  Next  year,  alas !  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  luoatio 
asylum.  "  God'  preserve  mv  understanding,"  he  had 
written  shortly  before  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends ; 
**  there  runs  a  vein  of  madness  in  my  family.  With  me  it 
has  hitherto  broken  out  in  poetry,  which  is  a  milder  kind 
of  madness,  but  who  can  give  me  tbe  assurance,  that  it  will 
always  take  that  way  f  A  seclusion  of  some  months  in 
an  institation  for  the  insane  at  Schleswig  enabled  him  to 
return  in  1841  to  his  family,  and  partially  to  his  duties, 
and  he  was  even  able  to  preach  so  lately  as  June,  1845,  but 
after  that  he  sank  gradoaUy.  He  was  confined  diiefly  to 
his  house  and  his  room.  He  lay  on  the  sofa,  in  cheerful 
spirits,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading.  "  About  him," 
says  Bottiger,  "was  generally  seen  a  pile  of  books  of 
diiferent  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  old  Greek  folio  to  the  last 
fashionable  novel,  but  some  volumes  of  Ariosto  and  Walter 
Scott  were  never  wanting."  After  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
and  still  weakened  health,  he  died  without  pain  on  the  Snd 
of  November  1846,  shorUy  before  midaignt  and  during  a 
beautiful  aj)pearanoe  of  the  northern  lights.  His  wife 
survived  him,  and  he  left  six  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
daughter,  is  married  to  Professor  Bottiger  of  Upsol. 
Bottiger  is  himself  a  jfttet,  and  one  of  bis  best-known 
pieces  is  a  description  of  a  little  incident  wfaioh  occurred  to 
him  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  having  been  interested 
•itneastDg  the  emotions  which  a  stran^r  evuioed  over  a 
book  he  was  reading,  and  afterwards  tiodiug  the  book  lying 
where  the  stranger  had  left  it,  he  took  it  up  and  fonod  it 
was  *  Frithiofs  Staga,*  Tegn6r,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lost 
his  father  in  1792;  his  mother  survived  till  1836,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  1822,  when  the  king  of 
Sweden,  Bemadotte,  vaa  returning  from  a  visit  to  Norway, 
he  heard  that  TegnSr's  mother  Uved  in  a  village  he  was 
passing  through,  expressed  a  desire  for  an  interview,  and 
told  her  that  sne  had  given  birth  to  a  son  of  whom  she  and 
Sweden  might  be  proud.  The  mother  of  such  a  son  however 
had  passed  most  of  her  life  in  anxiously  tending  on  another 
soUi  the  poor  idiot  JohannM,  who  at  last  in  an  unguarded 
'  moment  walked  into  a  river  and  was  drowned. 

The  works  of  Tegn6r  were  collected  and  published  in  six 
Tolnmee  by  his  Bon-in-(aw  Professor  B5ttiger  (Stockholm, 
1847-48V  Nearly  three  of  the  volumes  are  occupied-  by 
his  smaller  poems,  two  by  prose  works,  ohieiiy  speeches, 
end  extracts  from  letters,  and  a  volume  and  a  half  by  the 
larger  poems,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Tegnfir  is  chiefly 
founded,  and  by  a  biography  of  the  poet,  from  which  we 
have  taken  most  of  our  details.  The  smaller  poems  are 
many  of  them  occasional  verses  on  subjects  of  slight 
importenoe,  but  some  are  vigorous  and  interesting.  One  of 
his  earliest  is  on  '  Pitt  and  Nelson,'  both  of  whom  are 
objecta  of  strong  condemnation.  Nelson  being  called  *  the 
Tamerlane  of  the  Sea ; '  another,  remarkably  well  written, 
is  a  dialogue  between  England  and  France,  vituperating 
each  other,  in  which  Engbnd  has  decidedly  the  worst  of 
the  fray.  The  sympathies  of  Tegn6r  seem  to  heve  been 
extremely  limited,  his  contempt  for  Germans  and  Qermanj 
u  repeatedly  expressed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
hia  writings  praise  of  anv  country  but  hia  own,  which, 
except  on  a  tour  for  hearth  to  Carlsbad  in  1833,  was  the 
only  one  he  had  ever  seen,  or  apparently  ever  wished  to 
see.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  eveu  declares  his  aversion  to 
Stockholm  as  that  hateful  object  a  "Urge  small  town." 
His  speeches  are  in  great  reputation  both  in  Sweden  and 
Germany  for  their  lucidity  and  eloquence.  They  were 
ehiefly  debvered  at  anniversaries  of  grammar-sohools  and 
on  similar  oocaatons,  and  are  of  much  tne  same  character  as 
thoae  delivered  ia  £ngland  and  America  at  neohanios 


institntes,  &c.,  and  bearing  on  the  same  class  ef  siilijtQti- 
the  benefits  of  education,  the  utility  of  particnUr  itoditi, 
&c.  Of  the  larver  poems,  '  Frithiof,*  *  Axel,'  and  tk 
'  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,*  the  English  reader  hu  u 
opportunity  of  forming  almost  as  good  a  judgment  u  tbt 
Swedish.  No  foreign  poet  has  been  so  fortunate  as  Tegn£t 
in  his  English  translators.  Of  'Frithiof  there  an  it 
least  five  versions,  more  in  number  than  we  have  of  uq 
other  foreign  poem  of  thia  oentafr,  and  aeveralof  themnt 
^ood.  The  ilrst,  by  the  Ber.  William  Strong,  pobliiU 
in  1S33,  is  nndonbtedly  the  worst,  bat  ia  itiU  tnewotkofi 
man  of  learning,  and  of  an  enthusiast  fat  his  mgiaBl;  a 
anonymous  one,  by  several  hands,  which  appear»l  in  Fuii 
in  1835,  is  apparently  in  part  by  Frye,  whp  deserra  nun 
notice  than  he  has  met  with ;  a  third,  by  K.  G.  Latham,  a 
1838,  tJiougb  not  equal  to  Latham's  *  Axel,'  is  a  fair  npi^ 
aentation  of  the  original ;  a  fourth,  by  G.  Stephens,  sor 
Professor  of  English  at  the  Umversity  of  Copenhagen,  m 
issued  at  Stockholm  in  1841,  and  accompanied  by  a  Ittta 
from  Tegn6r  to  say  that  he  thought  it  the  best  £o^ 
translation  of  himself  he  had  seen ;  a  fifth,  by  Oscar  Ms, 
in  1841,  possesses  considerable  merit.  It  ii  possible  tlat 
the  English  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  some  of  these,  atj 
arrive  at  the  opinion  that  we  *  Frithiofs  Saga'  hai  httt 
oonsiderably  overrated.  The  same  oonviotion  haa  bo 
arrived  at  oy  several  English  readers,  among  oflim  tk 
writer  of  this  article,  on  the  perusal  of  the  ongtBsL  Ht 
poem  of '  Frithiof  has  no  deep  pathos,  no  virideloqiiM. 
Ite  general  character  is  that  of  neatness  and  prmw 
rather  than  anything  superior.  It  sinks  often  into  ti» 
ness,  and  never  rises  to  sublimity.  Tbe  stoiy,  whiA 
follows  too  closely  the  original  saga,  is  that  of  a  Toa| 
Northern  warrior  who  is  enamoured  of  the  sister  of  tn 
j<mng  kings,  who  is  demed  her  hand  by  her  brothen,  win, 
in  hia  indignant  proceedings  thereupon,  accidentally  bm 
the  sacred  grove  of  Balder,  leaves  the  country  on  a  wniilEi 
expedition,  on  his  return  finds  his  b^oved  married  too 
old  king,  who  generooslv  pute  an  end  to  his  existenoe  «ha 
he  disoovei*  he  is  in  lovers'  war,  and  fin^^  obtun 
the  baud  of  the  ladv  after  having  humbly  exputed  tfa 
sacrilege  andnstBaloer  of  which  he  has  been  BOil^.  "Ok 
storv  is  told  in  four-and-twenty  cantos,  of  which  aoaeei 
as  snort  as  ballads,  and  eaoh  one  is  in  a  .different  mesni^ 
one  in  blank  verse,  another  in  hexameters,  &o.  Xbata 
epic  poem  would  be  unproved  by  a  variety  of  metre,  ml 
pniposition  laid  down  long  ago  by  Dr.  Watts,  if  net 
him;  but  this  mechanical  variety  of  fonr-ond-tve^ 
different  metres,  not  one  repeated,  has  somewhat  of  4 
childish  appearance.  Tega^r's  poem  of  '  Axel' iiiavhit 
may  be  called  the  Byronio  metre,  and  in  tone  and  tizMm 
strongly  reminds  the  reader  (tf  Bvron's  '  Maxe^'  it 
which  It  was  doubtless  modelled.  The  story  ia  shght  id 
commonplace — a  maiden  who  follows  her  lover  to  the  «h 
in  male  attire,  and  whose  death  in  oombat  drives  berkn 
distracted— but  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  told  atow 
every  defioien<^.  Those  who  are  fond  of  *Mi2^is'in 
sore  to  like  this  poem,  either  in  the  original,  or  its  esedlx 
English  translation  by  R.  G.  Latham.  There  «ie  tn 
others,  one  by  Oscar  Baker,  who  has  also  translated  'Snt  ' 
and  another  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  The  '  Childn 
of  the  Lord's  Supper '  has  been  admiraUy  tranaUted  If 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  has  also  rendered  vsrioiu 
sages  from  '  Frithiof  and  *  Axel.' 

TEID^,  a  famUy  of  Saurian  Beptiles.  [fiiDSiun} 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  genera : — 

I.  Throat  with  two  orose-fulds,  with  larger  6-»W 
scales  between. 

A.  Ventral  abialds  small,  long,  smooth.  taog» 
oontraotile. 

1.  2VttM.— Toes  ^A.    Femoral  pores  distinot  Tn 

*  species. 

2.  Caliof/iatei.—Temonl  pores  none.  Toes  5-5.  W 

epecies. 

S.  Ymtral  shields  broad,  smooth. 

*  Tongue  elongate,  sheathed  at  the  base.  Teeth  oomp 

3.  .^metea.— Toes  5-6.   Teeth  3-lobed.   Six  ipw* 

**  Tongue  not  sheathed,  tne  at  the  base. 

4.  Cnemidophorut.—  Teeih  compressed  Imgitodio*!^! 

Slobed.  :¥??f!,^bySix>i9;^Ie 
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ff.  jDierodon. — Tdeth  oompresMd  tnmsTsnety,  Ufid. 

Toes  5-6.    One  speotes. 
6»  AeratUtu. —  Teeth  oompreased  tnniTenelyi  bifid. 

Toes  5-4.   One  spaous. 

II.  Throat  with  a  oollar  of  IaTg«  ^eldi. 
a.  Collar  and  rentral  shielda  keeled.   Tail  roand. 

?•  Aeantho^ffa. — SobIm  of  bade  largOiofudai  granular. 
One  apeeies. 

8.  CmirapjfX.Seile*  of  beck  and  sidet  ooderate,  ia 

many  aeriea.   Oiu  ipeoiea. 
A.    Collar  and  Ten^  ahieldfl  amootb,  elongate.  Tail 
Toand. 

9.  £mminia. — Scales  of  back  rhombio,  keeled,  eqaal. 

One  apecies. 

«.   Collar  and  Tentral  shields  smooth,  ebngate.  Tail 
oompressed. 

10.  Crocodilunu. — Scales  of  back  equal,  similar.  One 

apeoies. 

11.  Curia. — Scales  of  back  unequaL    Throat  with  a 

oollar  of  large  scales.   One  species. 

12.  Ada. — Scales  of  baok  nneqoal.    Throat  with  two 

plaits.   One  speoies. 

This  familr  is  well-illustrated  by^  the  Teius  Taguixin  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  It  la  the  Lacerta  Teguixin, 
Lion. ;  T^ua  Teguixtn,  ^ina. ;  Le  Grand  Sauvegarde 
d'Amgrique,  Cut.;  Variegated Linrd, Shaw; Great Anuri- 
can  Safeguard,  Giiffith's  Cuvier. 

The  warm  countries  of  America  are  tiie  native  places  of 
the  Teida,  which  arrive  at  a  considerable  size,  often 
measuriag  as  much  as  4  or  5  feet  in  length.  Messrs. 
Dumgril  and  Bibron  state  that  they  ordinarily  inhabit  the 
fields  and  the  borders  of  woods,  altoough  they  never  climb 
trees ;  but  they  also  appear  to  frequent  sandy,  and  conse- 
qoently  arid  toaots,  where  they  are  said  to  exeavate 
bnzrows*  in  which  they  lay  themselves  up  for  the  winter. 
When,  in  their  flight  to  avoid  pursuit,  they  oome  upon  a 
lake,  pond,  or  river,  they  plunge  in,  aooordiog  to  U'Azara, 
to  escape  from  the  danger  which  menaces  them,  and  do  not 
leave  uie  water  tiU  all  fear  of  danger  is  past.  These 
Idzards,  observe  Messrs.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron,  have  not, 
indeed,  webbed  feet ;  but  their  long  and  slightly  oom- 
pressed tuil  becomes,  without  doubt,  under  such  ciroum- 
stances,  a  sort  of  oar,  of  which  they  well  avail  themselves. 
B'Azara  states  that  they  feed  on  fruits  and  insects,  and 
that  they  also  eat  serpents,  toads,  young  chicks,  and  eggs. 
He  also  relates  that  they  are  fond  of  honey ;  and  that  in 
order  to  procure  it  without  fear  of  the  bees,  they  oome 
forward  at  intervals,  and,  as  they  run  away  eaoo  time, 
give  the  hive  a  blow  with  their  tail,  till  by  repeated 
attacks  they  weuy  out  the  industrious  inseots.  and  drive 
them  from  their  home.  For  figure  of  the  Yariegatod 
Lizard,  see  Sadtsoabox. 

TENANT  AND  LAKDLOKD.  The  provisiooe  of  the 
statutes 4 Geo. II.,  o. 28, and  llGeo. II.,  c.  19,  and 57 Geo. 
III.,  o.  52,  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  the  Common 
Law  Frooedure  Aot,  1852;  the  landlord's  remedy  remains, 
however,  the  same,  the  procedure  abne  is  altered,  [£jbct- 
KEirr,  S.  2].  Besides  the  remedy  given  to  landlords  in 
certain  cases  by  the  statute  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  74,  another 
equally  summary  method  of  recovering  possession  of  pre- 
mises when  they  are  held  over  by  a  tenant,  is  afibrded  by 
the  action  of  ejectment  in  the  County  Court.  This  tribuntu 
may  be  appbed  to  whenever  the  rent  or  value  of  the 

firemises  does  not  exceed  50/.,  and  no  fine  baa  been  paid. 
County  Coukis,  S.  21. 

TENNANT,  WIUJAU,  was  bom  in  17R6  at  the  little 
flshing>town  of  Easter  Anstiuther,  in  the  C»unt7  of  Tih, 
Sootland,  aud  was  educated  in  the  town-sohool,  where  he 
had  for  a  fclbw-student  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr. 
Chalmers.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
St.  AadrewB,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  and  a  taste 
for  the  clasbioal  languages  from  the  instruction  and  lectures 
of  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Hunter,  but  oiroumstanoea  {H-eveoted 
his  oontiauance  fur  more  than  two  sessions.  At  aa  early 
period  of  life  he  had  lost  the  tise  of  his  feet,  and  could  ouly 
move  by  the  assistance  of  orutches.  He  was  thus  precluded 
from  most  active  employments,  and  iu  1801  he  became 
olerk  to  his  brother,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  oom- 
footor  at  GlosKaw,  whence  he  subsequently  removed  to 
Aostrather.   WhiUt  in  this  situatiea  he  most  zealously 


proaeouted  his  studies.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
;  the  best  olassios  in  verse  and  prose ;  with  Ariosto,  Camoena, 
and  Wieland,  in  modem  languagea ;  and  with  Hebrew ; 
neaily  all  of  which  was  accomplished  by  his  own  unaided 
efiurts.  While  residing  in  his  father's  house  at  Anstruther, 
and  painfully  aware  of  approaching  oommercial  embarrass- 
ments, he  wi;ote,  and  published  anonymously  in  1812,  in 
his  own  Kttie  town  his  chief  poem,  'Anster  Fair.'  It  is 
a  homorons  &iry  tate,  adopting  Ifaggie  Lauder  £ar  its 
heroine,  desmbiug  the  scenery,  the  oustoms,  and  cha- 
racters to  be  found  and  obaerrea  at  Anstruther  Fair  and  ia 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villogaa,  written  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  the  Sof>ttish  dialect,  in  the  ottava  rima,  whioh 
bAd  fallen  into  disuse,  though  soon  afterwards  adopted  hy 
Lord  Byron,  whose  example  woe  quickly  folkwed  by  others. 
The  poem  made  but  little  way  with  the  public  at  tirst, 
indeed  it  was  hardly  made  known ;  but  it  attracted  the 
attention  and  praise  of  A,  F.  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
and  in  1814  a  highly  favourable  review  of  it  appeared  in 
the  *  Edinburgh  Bieview '  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J^nrey.  In 
his  own  narrow  circle,  however,  it  had  made  an  impression 
in  his  favour,  and  pi  obably  assisted  in  procuring  him  the 
appointment  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  of  parish  schoolmaster 
of  Donitto,  a  rural  upland  district  between  Anstruther  and 
St.  Andrews,  of  whieh  the  inoome  was  about  402.  a  year. 
While  residing  here,  with  the  assistance  of  books  from  the 
library  of  the  neigbbooriag  university,  he  mode  himself 
master  oftheArabio,8yriao,  and  Persian lacgoages.  In  1816 
he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Lasawade,  a  pleasant  village 
near  Edinburgh,  with  a  larger  salary,  afiording  him  also  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  that  oapitaL  He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  in  1819  was  eleoted  teacher  of  the  classical  and  oriental 
languages  in  the  iostitution  founded  under  the  will  of  Mr. 
M'Nab  for  promoting  education  at  Dollar  in  Clackmannan- 
shire. Here  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  1835,  when 
he  succeeded  the  Eev.  Archibald  Bairn  in  ^e  professorship 
of  Oriental  languages  at  St.  Mary's  Cdlege,  St,  Andrews. 
At  St.  Andrews,  where  the  university  session  extends  ^noa 
early  in  November  1»  the  end  of  May,  he  henoeforward 
passed  his  winters,  while  the  sommers  were  ^nt  at  a  little 
villa  oalled  Devon  Grove,  near  Dollar.  Hia  leisure  was 
employed  in  compiling  grammars  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
laagaages,  published  m  1840.  His  ottier  works  were — 
<  The  Thane  of  Fife,'  1822  ;  <  CardiuHl  Beaton.'  a  tragedy, 
1823,  and  '  John  Balliol,'  a  drama,  1825,  both  pieces,  though 
not  ranking  high  as  dramas,  displaying  much  poetim 
power,  with  considerable  originality ;  '  The  Dinging  Down 
of  the  Cathedral '  (oi  St.  Andrews],  a  descriptive  poem  in 
the  Scottish  dialeot ;  '  Hebrew  Dramas  founded  on  Bible 
History,'  1845 ;  and  a  *  Life  of  Allan  Eamsay,  with  Eemarka 
on  hia  Writings,*  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Gentle 
Shepherd,'  not  published  till  1852  at  New  York.  Another 
little  proaaoUon  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  the  calamity  of  his  lame- 
ness.  '  The  Anster  Concert,'  a  small  pamphlet  of  12  pages, 

Eublished  at  Cupar,  in  Jan.  1811,  purports  to  be  by  W. 
rookleg,  and  preoeded  by  some  months  (he  publication  of 
his  '  Anster  Fair.'    It  is  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  with 
mottoes  on  the  title-page  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  and  pleasantly  alludes  to  the  peouliaiities  of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Anstruther,  as  well  as  to  nis  own  condition. 
He  also  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  including  transla- 
tions from  the  Persian,  Greek,  aud  German,  of  more  than 
average  merit.    He  died  on  tlw  15th  of  Felvuary,  1S48,  at 
his  house  near  Dollar. 
TERBIUM.   [CHBMiaTBT,  S.  1.1 
TEEOPIAUMDN.   [CHEMisiax,  S.  2.1 
TERKICOLA.  [Ahnxlida] 

TES'^UD1^AILIA,  a  genus  of  Dictyogenons  Plants,  be- 
hHUtiug  to  the  natural  onler  Dioteorsaeea. 

T,  SUphantipet^  the  Elt-phant's-Foot  Plant,  is  well 
known  in  our  ouUeotions  of  plants  from  its  curious  truncate 
rootstock,  looking  like  an  elephant's  foot.  It  is  covered 
with  a  soft  corky  bark,  whieh  ia  split  so  as  to  give  it  a 
rough  character.  From  the  top  of  tnie  thick  mass  a  climb- 
ing stem  is  seat,  whioh  bears  the  leaves  aud  dowera.  Like 
the  rest  of  Dictyogens  this  stem  baa  not  the  regular  division 
of  the  parts  of  the  stem  set-n  in  most  Exogenous  Plants. 

TETKAONYX.  [Toktoises.] 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  United  Suites  of  North  America,  lies 
between  26'  and  36°  30'  N.  lat.,  93^  SC  and  106"  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Btat6L^„|^^^^(Hiai^^^,(^ 
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of  Arkaniw;  If.bxtha  InAui  Tcrritoryi  W.bf  fli*Tflnri- 
toTT  of  New  Hexko ;  B.W.  br  tha  BepoUio  of  Mezieo;  and 
S.  tpy  the  Onlf  of  Mezieo.  Itt  gmtMt  Icagth  from  north 
to  fMith  H  700  miles ;  its  f^rwtMt  vidth  from  east  to  west, 
MO  nilet.  Tbe  «m  it  S74|3A6  tqwe  milM.  th«  popa* 
btion  in  1800  mo  S19,fi03  {of  whom  MJfll  Were  ilaven), 
•r  0*60  to  tht  square  mile.  This  howerer  doe*  not  inoluoe 
flie  Indiana,  obie6y  oceupring  the  bill  eono^^  who  wen 
in  1803  wtifflated  )>j  the  ComroissioneT  of  Indiaoi  Affidn  at 
29,000,  Ths  federal  reprMentatire  [XHralaUon  aooordinff 
to  flia  OensoB  ef  18d0  was  189,337,  in  wbieh  number  three- 
^Ulb  the  ilaTea  Are  included.  Thit,  aowrding  to  tha 
peaent  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  stata  to  aeod 
cwo  repmentatiTei  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  eaeh 
of  the  other  United  States,  Texas  sends  two  members. 

Surfaegf  Hydrographif,  ^'^.-^The  «arfaoa  of  so  vast  a 
oonntrj  is  of  course  greatly  raried,  but  it  may  be  broadly 
described  as  oomprising  a  low  and  lerel  region^  an  undulate- 
ing  or  prairie  tract,  and  a  billy  or  moantamooi  distrioti 
uuwerinf  cenerally  to  what  hate  been  ealled  Soutium  aad 
Saaimi,  Kiddle,  and  Weatcm  Texas. 

Ilie  lerel  r^iea  oeentdea  the  entire  eoast,  and  reedieB 
60  or  80  miles  into  ttie  interior.  For  10  or  12  miles  inUild 
'  tbe  oonntry  ii  subject  to  innndatioS)  bat  behind  this  swarapy 
tract  it  rues  imperceptibly  for  some  miles,  and  then 
stretches  oat  in  a  wide  plau  with  a  nearly  level  lurfaoe, 
TUs  plain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  abore  tbe  water'OOQraeSj 
and  with  the  exoeption  ef  the  low  bottoms  along  the  banhe 
of  the  riren,  it  is  not  sutfjeot  to  inundation.  Tbe  tidCj 
though  it  varies  only  from  two  to  three  feet,  asoends  the 
riren  to  the  distance  of  46  or  60  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line.  The  whole  of  the  plain  is  wooded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  between  the  river^ 
whion  an  destitute  of  trees,  and  exhibit  fine  prairies.  The 
forests  consist  of  difibnnt  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  Iron-wood, 
sugtr-tDKple,  and  other  tuefol  trees,  which  are  found  in 
the  south  em  statea  of  the  Ameriean  tJnion.  The  irimle  of 
this  tract  is  in  proeesk  of  oDnvernon  into  an  immense  field, 
produoing  cotton,  maize,  wheat,  tobaeoo,  and  every  kind  of 
plants  and  fruit'trees  which  grow  in  tiie  temperate  f  oneand 
on  the  borden  of  the  tropics ;  the  BUgar-c&ne  floorishes 
here,  but  is  not  much  oultivated. 

The  undulating  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain,  though 
natnrallv  less  fertile,  has  a  more  genial  and  healthy  olimato, 
and  with  moderate  eultun  «>pean  capable  of  producing 
almmit  tmlimited  sapplies  of  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
wbile  the  uplands  alSbrd  Tsst  and  ezeellent  graring-^ 
gnmnds,  being  covered  wil^  gras«,  which  maintains  ita 
verdure  dtiring  many  months.  This  is  the  most  populous 
and  productive  portion  of  the  steto.  The  country  between 
the  riTer*bottom8  generally  rises  from  them  with  a  gentle 
moUtI^  to  an  elevation  of  200  to  400  feet,  and  pzesente  for 
the  most  part  an  imdulating  sui^aoe,  <»i  which  isolated  hUls 
of  moderate  elevation  are  dispersed.  far  the  greatest 
|iart  of  this  tract  Is  destitute  <u  trees,  whioh  ooeor  only  in 
isolated  dumps  about  the  bases  and  decliTltiei  of  the  uUs^ 
and  at  considerable  distances        one  another. 

Western  Texas,  the  hilly  and  mountainous  distriot, 
includes  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sierra  Sagramento, 
and  a  nearly  parallel  range  on  the  east  called  the  Quada- 
lupe  Mountains.  This  region  is  little  known,  being  as  yet 
left  to  the  Indian  tribes,  chiefly  Oumanches,  to  tne  wild 
animals,  and  to  the  hunter.  Many  of  the  mountains  an 
believed  to  rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  their  bases. 
Host  of  the  riven  of  Texas  have  t^eir  origin  in  the 
mountain  ngion,  and  American  writers  speculate  freely  on 
what  it  may  become  when  the  *  water-power'  is  uirly 
turned  to  aooount. 

Texas  owes  much  of  ite  great  eapability  for  agrioultural 
purposes  to  ite  numerous  riven  and  tiie  ngularity  of  their 
course,  nearly  all  the  riven,  even  those  which  mn  only 
W  miles,  are  navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  greatest  part 
of  their  course.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  riven  from 
west  to  east  are— the  Hio  Grande,  noticed  under  Mexico,  ; 
between  whioh  country  and  Texas  it  forms  the  boundary ; 
the  Jiio  Iftucet,  which  flows  about  250  miles  with  a  general 
south-eastern  course ;  the  San  Antonio ;  the  Jtio  Quada- 
htpi,  which  fallfl  into  a  lagune  forming  the  harbour  of 
Espiritu  Banto ;  the  Colorado^  or  Jted  Itivtr  of  Texa$, 
wnioh  traverses  in  its  upper  ooune  the  mountain  tract  of 
8an  Saba,  flows  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
lagune  constituting  the  harbour  of  Matagorda;  the  JKo 
AwM  or  Bram  tb  2)io$,  whose  origin  is  near  to  that  of 


thaBedBtrcr,  and  whiiA,  flowing  ehieflyinasoafli'Knfli. 
easterly  directiim,  interseote  neauy  the  esatze  U  lexu  ind 
tbe  moat  fwtila  diatriotek  aad  eotarn  tbe  sea  sfts  i,  oouge 
of  more  than  ^  milea ;  and  the  Mio  IVundsj,  wliich, 
after  a  oonna  of  mon  thisn  300  miles  in  a  scata-ioii^i. 
easterly  direetion  throuah  a  very  fertile  tract,  falk  info 
Qalvestou  Bay.  Bed  fiiver  and  Sabine  Hiva,  iritid 
sepanto  Texas  from  the  Indian  territory  and  Loai^aas,  in 
noticed  under  Louisiajta.  The  Sabmt  has  alengOt  sf  3j0 
miles,  and  ia  navigable  for  160  mile*,  and  aoeh  iiiglur, 
keel  boats.  Befon  reaching  the  gulf  it  expands  into* Un 
30  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide.  Tha  bar  at  its  anaik 
4  feet  of  water  over  it  at  low  tide. 

There  are  several  good  harboun  along  the  cotiL 
low  coast  is  skirted  by  a  number  of  long  flat  islands,  lepi- 
rated  from  the  main  by  narrow  stzaite ;  but  thesem  mndi 
deeper  than  those  Ikrther  south,  and  afford  inssrenl  pbca 
good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  inodcrate  burden.  Ths  Us 
at  the  mouths  of  the, riven  have  tolerably  deepwktera 
them,  and  there  ia  no  part  of  the  extensive  Gulf  of  Hda 
which  has  more  or  better  harbonxs,  bays,  and  uilsfaftiii 
those  of  Texas.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importun  it 
the  state ;  and  no  canals  have  yet  been  oonstTnctad. 

A  southern  Pactflo  railn-ay  is  to  cross  Texas  from  eutti 
west,  and  several  ot^er  railways  are  projected,  but  bok 
have  as  yet  been  earried  into  azeontun.  The  »Sm 
roads  are  tuuiy  of  them  well  laid  onf^  and  k  |M 
condition. 

Qeology,  Minsralogy,  The  gcolonoal  festom  i 
Texas  have  been  but  cursorily  examined.  The  nooataiDn 
country  consisto  chiefly  of  i^eous  and  mctamoi|duc  Mb 
In  the  eastern  portion  of  this  distriot  a  ooneiderabls  beltdf 
Lower  Silurian  stnta  has  been  observed.  ITorthofth^ 
along  the  Saba  Kiver,  oarboniferotts  strata  occur,  MvAtf 
the  oentn  and  north  of  the  steto  araean  to  belou  t»  tk 
ontaeeona  system  of  rooks ;  while  ue  vhola  of  top  M 
regiim,  and  the  kiw  distriote  bordering.tha  OoU  of  IbtiK, 
consist  of  tertiary  and  reeeut  depotdt*. 

In  minerals  tiie  state  Is  beUeved  to  be  veory  ridi,  Gcil 
has  been  found  along  sercral  ef  the  smaller  stresms  of  te 
western  portion  of  the  mountain  distriot  SUnr  iki 
oocun  in  the  hill  oonntry,  and  the  silrer  mine  of  Siti 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  in  Amsrioa  dniis^tti 
Spanish  occupation.  Iron  on  appean  to  be  vtr^  Tiditf 
difFiiBed.  Ii^d  and  copper  have  also  been  found  in  Mrai 
places.  Coal  ooonn  oa  the  Trinidad  and  Brami  nrai 
Alum  is  obtained  in  two  or  three  places.  Salt  oootm 
extensively  in  salt  springs  and  lagune* ;  la^  quatiliH 
are  annually  taken  from  a  salt  lake  near  the  Bio  Qnak 
Fotesh  and  soda  an  also  obtained  in  dry  seasons  nsst  tti 
salt  lagones.  Asphaltum  is  obtained  on  the  coast.  IM 
the  limestone  of  the  prairie  oonntry  abondaMe  of  ttmt  i 
obtained.  Bed  and  white  landstone,  or  finestoss^  wjb 
quarried  through  a  large  portion  of  tha  stet*.  A  aft 
white  atone,  which  becomes  quite  hard  on  otpoiore  ta  h 
atmosphere,  and  is  very  nseful  fo^  building  pnrpoMi,  s 
found  in  several  places  along  ths  eastern  side  of  dis  Ii 
country.  Agate,  dialoedony,  and  jasper,  are  fomi 
Saline,  white  and  blue  sulphur,  and  other  mineral  ipriiiii 
said  to  possets  oousidenola  curative  properties,  are  taj 
numerous. 

Ctimait,  Produetiont,  t^c  — The  tempenton  ntla 
according  to  the  locality,  fnm  tn^ical  to  tempent«; 
except  along  parte  of  the  coast  and  the  riven  wber*  ta^ 
to  inundations,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  generally  pltuist 
and  salubriou8-~in  some  places  eminentiy  so.  The  nfiiBa 
heat  is  modified  by  refireshing  breeies,  which  blow  sM 
unintermptedly  from  the  south.  In  winter,  iee  is  mU* 
seen,  except  in  the  northern  part  of  the  stete.  Taxu  bt 
periodioal  winds ;  from  Maron  to  November  they  aral^ 
the  south,  and  little  rain  &lls;  thereat  of  tha  year  BCitiHilf 
winds  prevail,  and  is  December  and  January  thiy  at 
strong  and  keen. 

The  chanoterittiCB  of  the  soil  and  produotions  hiTs  bM 
noticed  in  speaking  of  the  surface  of  the  oountiy.  Ostta 
has  now  become  the  steple  of  Texas :  it  generally  gn** 
well  and  of  good  quality ;  that  grown  along  the  oosrt  k 
said  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  celebretedBeorgisa 
Island  cotton.  Tobacco  also  thrives  well,  and  is  becoiifH 
an  important  product  of  the  state.  The  sugsi^iBV 
flourishes,  hut,  as  already  noticed,  engages  very  littk 
att<  ntion  from  the  Texan  farmer.  All  the  cereals  preba 
abundant  erepa.  M^,iia^x^.0^«*^'  * 
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<srcipm  of  H  an  freqnffiotlj  obtained  amnullT.  Wliett  and 
oata  an  the  next  in  importanoe  among  tne  oerealB,  and 
both  an  grown  ntauirdj.  Buokwfaeat,  rye,  and  millet 
are  also  grown.  Bioe  is  somewhat  kively  outtlTated,  and 
its  culture  could  be  very  greatlj'  extended.  Both  oonunon 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  krgely^  raised.  Indigo,  nanilla,  and 
the  ohili,  or  oayenne  pepper,  are  indigenous  almost  fiurough- 
out  the  state. 

All  Idnds  of  ftvdt  ripen  well.  The  vine  crows  luxuriantly, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  Texas  will  become  a  wine*: 
growing  country.  The  orange,  lemon,  £g,  peach,  neotarine, 
pine-apple,  olire^  paw-paw,  plum,  apple,  gooseberry,  and 
many  other  fruits  of  ooth  southern  and  northern  dimee 
ripen  hen  nde  hy  side ;  while  indigenous  fruits  are  Tery 
ntuaeioai.  Oatden  vegetablu  of  almost  ere^  kind  thrive 
remarkably  Iwn.  Among  the  indigenous  w»a1»  an  the 
yaupan,  or  Texan  tea-tree,  tiie  leaves  of  which  yield  an 
infusion  which  serves  as  an  agreeable  and  cheap  snbstltttte 
for  the  tea  of  China ;  and  the  nopal,  whioh  is  a  favourite 
food  of  the  cochineal  insect,  while  oattle  and  horses  feed  on 
its  fruit  and  leaves,  and  its  wood  is  used  for  making  fences, 
and  for  fact.  The  native  wild  flowers  include  many  of  llie 
choicest  favonrites  of  the  European  garden  and  conserva- 
tory ;  among  others  are  the  dahlia,  steUaria  of  every  variefy, 
geraniums,  passion-flowers,  trumpet  flowers,  perpetual 
roses,  mimosas,  and  an  endless  variety  miare  of  the  most 
brilliant  hues. 

The  forests  of  live  oak  and  oedar  surpass  those  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  The  entire  coast,  the  river 
bottoms,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  eastern  seoticm  of  the 
state,  are  beavUy  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  aah,  hickory, 
walnu^  cedar,  <^res8,  end.  other  fbrest  trees,  often  of 
noble  dimeqsfons;  and  fbrest  iaUnds'  occur  all  over  the 
prairie  ooitntiy. 

Horses  and  catUe  form  an  important  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  Texas,  the  rich  prairies  adBfording  unlimited  pasture- 
groonds.  Swine  are  also  raised  in  vast  numben.  The 
wild  animals,  once  so  numerous,  are  rapidly  dimiaishing  in 
nambera.  Buffaloes  however  yet  roam  the  wilds  in  herds 
of  many  thousands ;  as  do  .abo  deer.  Wolves  and  foxes 
are  stiil  numerous,  and  the  black  bear  abounds  among  the 
cane-brakes  of  the  coast  The  peooari  and  tho  wild-hog 
are  numerous  in  the  woods.  Kustan^s  are  found  in  droves 
in  the  west  and  north ;  when  domesticated,  they  are  much 
prized  for  their  fleetness.  Moose-deer,  antelopes,  mountain- 
goats,  racoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  numerons 
smaller  animals  abound  in  the  foresto  and  about  the  hills. 
Wild-lowl,  in  almost  interminable  numbers  and  of  the  most 
Tariona  Idnds,  aSord  ample  supplies  of  game  to  the  sports- 
man ;  and  then  are  numenus  singing-birds,  paroquets, 
mooking-birds^  &e.  All  tite  riven  abound  In  fish,  both  of 
the  ordinary  kinds,  as  ood,  mullet,  pike,  ftc,  and  of  species 
not  usually  met  with,  as  the  red-dsn  fwbich  gives  its  name 
to  Red-Fish  Biver,  where  it  abounds),  a  fish  of  delicious 
flavour  and  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  601bs.;  the  gar- 
fish, remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  snout ;  the  alligator- 
gar,  whioh  is  said  to  measure  several  yards  in  length,  and 
to  resemble  the  alligator  in  ahape,  &c.  The  oommon 
alligator  is  met  with  of  very  large  dimensions,  in  the 
lagunes  and  the  bwer  course  of  several  rivers.  Oysters, 
lobsters,  orabs,  and  other  ^ell-fi^  are  taken  all  along  the 
coast.   Turtles  abound  in  the  bays  and  harboun. 

Mdn^fact»ret,  Cooimerct,  ^c  — The  mann&ctnring 
industiT  is  chiefly  that  incidental  to  an  agriooltaral  state, 
the  bulk  of  the  oapital  being  invested  in  grist  and  saW' 
mills,  taaaerieSf  implement-fflann£utoriesi  oe.  Then  an 
somewhat  oonsiderable  iron-works,  machine-shops,  and 
oarriage  and  hameia  fisotoxifls. 

The  direct  foreign  oommerce,  though  steadily  increasing, 
is  not  very  great,  moat  of  the  exports  being  made  coastwitie 
to  Kew  York,  New  Orleans,  &o.  The  exports  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1853,  amounted  to  1,029,681  dollars, 
of  whioh  669,918  dollars  wen  of  domestic  produce.  The 
ifflperta  during  the  sanu  period  amounted  to  281^459 
dollars,  of  whioh  156,144  dollars  were  carried  in  American 
and  125,315  doUars  in  foreign  vessels.  The  total  shipping 
owned  in  the  state  in  1850  was  389?  tons,  of  whioh  8309 
tons  belonged  to  the  district  of  Galveston. 

liu^iomt  ToiPfM,  8(c. — Texas  ia  divided  into  77  oonnties. 
Austin  City  ia  the  politioal  capital,  but  Galveston  is  the 
shiaf  euumenial  emporium,  aiut  the  most  populous  town 
is  the  state.  The  following  an  the  nun  inportaat  towns: 
toe  pi^alatUn  ia  that  of  1800 


AMU^n  Oityy  the  eapital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  in  SV"  28' IT.  lat.,  97*  45*  W.  Uwg.:  \  opn. 
lation  628,  It  is  merely  a  Tillage,  but  it  oontaina  the  state 
bnildingi,  and  sapporta  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Oalctttoitt  a  oit^  and  port  of  entry,  and  the  oapital  vt 
Galveston  county,  is  situated  near  the  east  end  of  Galveston 
Island,  about  200  miles  8.E.  from  Austin :  population,  4177. 
The  harbour  of  Galveeton  is  the  best  in  l^xas,  and  six* 
Kvenths  of  the  shipping  of  the  state  belong  to  this  port  The 
trade  of  Galveston  is  very  oonsiderable,  aid  ia  steadily  in- 
oreasio^.  A  r^ular  line  of  oommunioation  by  steam-ships  is 
maintaioed  with  Hew  Orleans.  There  an  a  few  good  publid 
buildings  in  the  oity,  and  numerous  warehouses,  hotels,  &e. 
Galveston Idand,  oat  whuh  theeity  stands,  ia  SSmiteahmg 
and  about  3  miles  wide.  It  was  once  a  favourite  luridng 
plaee  £>r  ^ntes,  but  ia  now  thoroughly  eultivated,  and  the 
nsidenoe  at  several  wealthr  fiumers.  Du^g  lammer  it  is 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Hoiitton  stands  at  the  head  of  steam-navigation  on 
Buffalo  bayon,  160  miles  E,B.E.  from  Austin  (Hty :  popular 
tion,  2896.  Next  to  Galveottni,  Houston  is  the  chief 
busineas  town  in  the  state,  being  the  oentn  of  a  rich  cotton 
district.  There  are  several  pnbBo  buildings,  chunhes,  and 
sohools.  A  wharf  000  feet  long,  with  a  ootton  press  at  eaoh 
end,  extends  along  the  front  ot  the  oity. 

i^n  Antonio,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  Sams 
name,  70  miles  8.E.  by  8.  from  Austin  City,  population 
3488.  is  the  oldest  town  in  Texas,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Kortn  America.  It  oontains  sev^^  eookntastioal  edifloea 
ereoted  daring  the  Spanish  occupation,  a  large  minona 
fntraiB,  and  other  vestigea  of  its  former  possesson ;  ilao  a 
United  States  arsenal  and  some  modem  strnctmres. 

Buiory,  Ooverfm»nt,  Until  1836  Texas  fbmed  a 
part  of  Mexico.  For  tome  yean  prior  to  that  date  the 
American  colonists,  an  active,  aum«rou8,  and  united  body, 
had  been  making  every  possible  eflbrt  to  prepan  the  way 
for  a  revolt  against  the  Mexican  authority.  Ia  1830 
hostilities  commenced  in  earnest.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  suppress  the  rising ;  and  eventually 
the  Mexican  army,  tmder  General  Santa  Anifa,  the  president 
of  MexicOj  was  defeated  at  Jacinto  by  the  Texans,  under 
the  American  general  Houston.  Santa  Anna  was  made 
pisoner,  and,  as  a  oondition  of  his  release,  agreed  to  sign 
a  treaty  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas.  ToA 
Mexican  senate  disavowed  the  authority  of  Santa  Anna  to 
make  snoh  a  treaty,  but  no  steps  wen  taken  towards 
^Recting  a  n-eonquest  of  Texas  ;  and  in  1840  the  United 
States  of  North  America  fbrmaUy  admitted  Tbxas  info  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  This  led  at  tmoe  to  mr 
between  Uexioo  and  the  United  Statai:  but  tiu  fbmier 
coontry  was  in  too  diaofganised  a  oondition  to  hope  f^ 
success  in  such  a  contest,  and,  after  suiFering  a  series  of 
humiliating  defeats,  waa  constrained  to  accept  peace  Ofi 
terms  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
ceding  to  the  United  States  a  large  portion  of  territory, 
inclucuDg  the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces. 

The  ooQstitution  was  adopted  In  August,  and  ratiflad  in 
October,  1840.  Bf  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every 
free  white  male  citizen  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state 
for  one  year.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not 
less  than  19  nor  more  than  33  fat  pre^nt  21)  members,  who 
are  elected  for  four  yean ;  and  a  House  of  Representative 
of  not  less  than  49  nor  mon  than  90  (iA  present 
membezs,  who  ue  eleoted  for  two  years.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  twoyean.  The  state  is  entlnly  free  from  debt. 
The  nvenne  ior  the  year  ending  October  1807,  wte 
1,044,694  dollars,  and  the  expenditnn  the  same.  Th« 
state  militia  is  composed  of  about  18,500  men  and  1248 
commissioned  officers.  In  1850  there  were  in  t{ie  'state  two 
colleges,  having  7  teachers  and  165  studenb;  and  849 
public  schools,  saving  360  teachers  and  7946  scholars. 

{Gaz^ert  of  the  United  States;  Official  Jteportt  re- 
lating to  Texae,  ^c, ;  Seventh  Census  qftha  United  Statu; 
American  Almanac  ;  Maroon,  Humboldt,  fto.) 

THALARCT08.  [Bbas.] 
,  THALLOQEKS,  a  class  of  flants  proposed  by  lindl^ 
for  those  Flowerless  Plants  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  an  axial  stem.   It  includes  ail  the  GTfftogamiOf 
witii  the  exception  of  Ferns  and  Mosses. 
THEtH.  fCHBUlstht,  S.  1.1 

THENARD,  LOUIS- JACaUES,  fiAROK.  a  distinguished 
Fruioh  chemist,  was  bom  at  Nogent-sur-Seine  on  the  ith 
of  May,  1777.  He  went  to  Pm^  eittljr^u'^ 
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a  pnpU  of  Yanqnelin.  He  devoted  himself  with  to  mvoh 
seal  and  saooeM  to  the  study  of  chemistry  that  when  he 
wu  only  twenty  yean  old  he  was  appointed  demoDBtrator 
of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris.  By  his 
unwearied  assiduity  and  great  knowledge  of  his  suhjeet  he 
was  at  last  made  professor  of  ohemistiy  in  the  Colleee  of 
France  and  in  the  University.  In  1824  he  received  the 
title  of  Baron  on  the  occasion  of  the  ooronation  of  Charles  X. 
In  1833  he  was  made  a  memher  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  digni^  of  a  peer  of 
francs.  In  1887  he  resigned  his  professorship  of  ohemistiy 
in  the  Polyieehnio  School,  and  in  IMO  he  gave  up  his  chair 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  Baron  Tbenard  was  one  of  the 
most  active  cbemists  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
His  separate  works  however  are  not  numerous.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  his  literary  prodnctions  he  published  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Lnssac;  it  is  entitled  *  Recherches 
physico-ohimiquee.'  Ihis  work  was  published  after  the 
discovery  of  the  metallio  nature  of  soda  and  potash  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  Kumerous  experiments  on  the  subject 
of  the  action  of  the  ^vaoic  pUe  are  recorded,  and  methods 
of  obtaining  potassium  and  sodium  independent  of  gal* 
vaniam  are  indicated.  Other  subjects  ot  high  scientiflo 
interest  were  discussed  iu  this  work,  which  served  to  ^ve 
its  authors  the  first  position  amongst  s^eiimeiital  efaemists. 
In  1813  U.  Tbenard  oommenced  the  pnUioation  of  his 
'Tra]t6  de  Chimie  dlSmentaire,  th€oriqneet  pratique.'  This 
work  is  ft  valuable  introduction  to  the  science  of  ohemistry, 
and  has  gone  tbroneh  several  editions  and  been  translated 
into  Oerman ;  ^e  last  edition  was  published  in  France  in 
five  volumes  in  1836.  The  great  coutributions  of  Tbenard 
to  the  science  of  chemistry  are  to  be  found  iu  the  scientifio 
journals  and  transactions  of  scientific  societies  of  his  time. 
Of  these  there  is  a  vest  number,  embraoing  the  whole  range 
of  chemical  icience.  There  is  indeed  no  branch  of  chemist^ 
at  which  he  did  not  labour,  and  there  is  no  subject  be  has 
worked  at  on  which  he  has  not  thrown,  considerable  light. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  June  18d7,  and  was  buried'  pub- 
licly in  Paris  an  the  23rd  of  that  month.  For  many  years 
before  his  death  Baron  Tbenard  had  withdrawn  from  the 
active  pnrsoit  of  ohemioal  seienoe.  To  the  last  however  ba 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  ednoational 
institutions  of  France.  He  was  an  administrator  of  tiie 
College  of  France  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  vioe- 

f resident  for  many  years  of  the  Superior  Councm  of  Public 
nstruction ;  and  he  has  contributed  more  largely  than  any 
other  individual  since  the  death  of  Cnvier  to  die  develop- 
ment of  the  scientifio  institutions  of  France. 

THERAPEUTICS.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  an  account  alpbabetieally  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant compounds  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  list  of 
the  '  Materia  Medica'  since  the  publication  of  the  first  Sup- 
plement to  the  *  Penny  Cyclopfedia.* 

AnAVXEiA.  or  Anauirta,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to , the  natural  order  Meniipermaeem,  to  which 
the  plant  yielding  the  Cocoulus  Indioaa  of  commerce  is  now 
referred.  It  has  the  following  characters :  flowers  diocoions, 
calyx  of  6  sepals  in  a  donUe  series  vritii  2-do8e  pressed 
bracteoln,  corolla  none ;  stamens  on  separate  flowers  united 
into  a  central  column,  dilated  at  the  apex ;  anthers  nume- 
rous, oovering  the  whole  globose  apex  of  the  column.  The 
flowers  with  pistils  are  not  known,  but  the  fruit  is  a  1-  to 
3-celled  drupe.  The  seed  is  globose,  deeplv  excavated  at 
the  hilum,  albumen  fleshy,  cotyledon  very  thin,  diverging. 
The  j>lant  which  yields  the  bemes  of  commeroe  is  the  only 
species  of  this  genus.  It  is  a  strong  climbing  shrub,  and 
is  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  the  Eutem 
lalands.   It  is  called  Anamirta  Coeeitlw. 

ASMeraxncB,  is  the  term  applied  to  those  agmts,  which, 
on  being  applied  or  administenxl  to  the  human  body  pn>- 
doee  either  a  liical  w  general  inseoisiUli^.  Soeh  agents 
act  UKHre  especially  on  certain' parts  of  tiw  nervous  system, 
dejttiving  it  both  of  its  power  of  oommunicating  and 
perceiving  impressiona  made  upon  its  sensitive  function. 
The  state  of  aneestheBia  comes  on  in  various  forma  of  para- 
lytic disease,  and  as  such  has  been  known  and  described  by 
medical  writers.  Anesthesia  can  also  be  produced  by 
artificial  means,  as  in  those  stages  of  ihe  nervous  system 
brought  on  by  what  is  called  animal  magnetism.  In  this 
state  of  the  system  the  ansMthesia  is  sometimes  so  perfect 
that  surgical  operations  have  been  performed  on  persons 
whilst  iu  it  perfeotly  unconsoioosly.  This  was  Imown  pre- 
Tionaly  to  the  gvneral  introdootiop  of  austthetio  agents 


daring  the  performance  of  surgical  operatums  genenUr, 
All  narootic  medicines  will  produce  oonditiona  of  snto- 
thesia,  in  which  surgical  operations  may  be  perfonoed 
without  pain.  During  Uie  action  of  alcohol  on  the  nemu 
system  m  drunkenness,  operations  have  been  perfanud 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Although  ttiae 
circumstances  have  been  generally  known,  it  was  wA  tiQ 
about  the  year  1847  that  any  attempt  was  in»de  to  intn- 
duce  anoasthetio  agents  as  a  means  of  aUeviadag  jni 
during  the  performance  of  surgioal  operations.  Abmitlla 
time  two  gfoitlemen  in  America,  Brs.  Morton  and  Jscha, 
made  experiments  on  human  beings  witJii  the  nitrons  oiidt 

Saughing  gas),  and  foxmd.  that  a  state  of  insensibili^eoaU 
i  produoMl  by  its  agency,  under  wliich  operati<«B  codj 
be  performed.  The  effects  of  this  gas  in  prodndng  udto- 
ment  of  the  nervous  system  had  been  made  known  bj  tit 
experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  its  peculiar  utke 
was  often  exhibited  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  ehemiit  It 
was  also  known  that  sulphuric  ether  produced  amk 
effects  on  the  human  system.  The  merit,  howevw,  of  & 
application  of  these  remedies  to  the  production  ofiiaat- 
Bibility  during  the  performanoe  of  sui^oal  operslioaii 
due  to  Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson.  Having  discovered  M 
ether  was  much  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  nitrons  (snii, 
tiiey  made  known  the  important  fact,  that  under  ^ 
influence  of  this  agent  an  insenaibility  might  be  ptoiHl 
under  which  persons  might  undergo  the  most 
rations  without  pain,  and  might  be  restored  ftcm  tti 
condition  without  injury  to  their  health.  This  snnomiR- 
ment  was  speedily  made  known,  and  iu  the  course  of  a  fer 
months  the  facta  were  realised  in  all  parts  of  the  voiU. 
In  London  the  action  of  this  agent  was  extensively  tiud, 
and  realised  the  most  sanguine  expectatiocs.  The  aiitin 
of  ether,  and  the  best  method  of  administering  its  vi^, 
was  investigated  by  Dr.  John  Suow,  who  ia  Septenls', 
1849,  published  a  work  on  the  '  Inhalation  of  the  Y^nt 
of  Ether.'  A^r  the  success  of  the  first  experiments  viA 
ether  it  was  found  that  other  agents  similarly  oonab'fiilil 
acted  in  the  same  wav  upon  the  human  syttem.  His 
sulyeet  was  investigatea  with  great  success  in  Edinborj^ 
and  led  to  the  discovei^  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  that  city, 
ohlorofbrm,  a  terohlonde  of  formyle,  aoted  mtne  apeedflr 
and  efBeaoiousIy  than  even  ether.  Trom  this  time  ehkl^ 
form  became  more  generally  used,  and  is  now  the  sak- 
stance  which  is  generally  employed  for  the  prodnctioi  d 
artificial  aniesthesia.  After  thia  Dr.  Snow  foDod  tlsl 
amylene  was  capable  of  producing  the  same  efieAK 
chloroform.  Whilst  Dr.  Richardson  has  shown  from  a* 
periments  on  living  animals  that  the  dust  of  the  eomoM 
puff-ball,  Lyeoperdon  gigantnm.  which  had  been  wed  ^ 
Apiarians  for  atiipifying  bees,  had  abo  the  pnpRtf  ■ 
producing  insenaibility. 

Theae  agents  appear  to  act  entirely  through  the  nenw 
system,  and  according  to  the  time  employed  m  their  adaiii* 
istratitm  will  be  their  efiot  on  the  nervous  centres.  Di 
first  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  appears  to  be  sffirtn 
is  the  brain,  and  a  kind  «  intoxication  comes  on  in  sIob 
the  patient  is  exmted,  tiie  intellectual  powers  are  Ams^ 
and  the  person  acts  as  though  drunk.   This  efiect  ii  ^ 
duoed  much  more  quickly  oy  the  vapours  of  the  sboR- 
mentioned  substances  than  oy  drinking  alcohol,  it  >1" 
passes  off  much  more  rapidly.   It  was  to  this  action  mm 
especially  that  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide  snd  ette 
were  confined  previous  to  the  discovery  of  their  anffiitMe 
properties.   I^  however,  the  use  of  the  vapour  is  P***"": 
in,  the  effect  extends  from  the  brain  to  the  cerebeUnm,  i» 
this  organ  loses  the  power  of  r^pulating  the  moremenii  <> 
tiie  body.   This  effect  on  the  body  is  also  produced  liftM 
drinking  of  alcohol.   As  the  vapour  continues  to  sM> 
the  system,  the  next  nervous  centre  afiieoted  is  tiie 
cord,  and  the  funetioni  of  sensation  and  motioa  a>* 
immediately  under      otmtxol  of  this  part  of  the  nnwv 
system,  are  more  or  less  affooted.   It  u  in  this  stsfetw 
consciousness  and  the  powers  of  motion  and  sensation  m 
entirely  lost,  and  the  individual  is  pronounced  in  * 
antcstiiesia.   In  this  eondituHX  animal  life  ie  held  in 
ance,  and  the  body  it  insensible  to  all  extemsl  Bg«»>' 
There  is  still,  however,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
power  left  to  maintain  the  functions  of  organio  life- 
heart  beats,  the  lunzs  perfbrm  their  functions,  and 
actions  essential  to  life  are  carried  on.   These  ''""'j^ 
are,  however,  under  the  influence  of  these  snartw* 
aguits,  andAonldtoolaigeadose^if  thembftsdaiBiM*^ 
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tiiey  «eaM,  and  death  enraee.  Tfau  is  one  of  the  aoci- 
dents  to  which  the  emplnTment  of  these  remedies  is  ex- 
posed, and  Bgainat  vhioh  the  greatert  preoautioii  ahoald  be 
employed. 

Dr.  Snowr  who  has  pnotiullT-  ttodied  the  agency^  of 
these  xemediee  more  extenriTelj  than  any  other  writer, 
divides  the  aetion  of  etber  into  five  stages.  "  In  the  Ik-t^ 
degree  the  person  ezpoienoes  various  changes  of  feeung, 
but  still  retuna  a  oorreot  oonsoionsneBS  of  where  he  is,  and 
what  is  ooeorring  around  him,  and  a  capacity  to  direct  his 
voluntary  movements.  In  this  stage  the  mtienf  s  feelings 
are  generally  agreeable,  often  highly  so.  In  this  stage  it 
is  not  praouoable  to  perform  operations  without  a  certain 
amoont  of  pain.  When,  however,  ])ersons  have  expe- 
rienced the  more  intense  decrees  of  the  anscsthetio  agent, 
they  return  to  this  stage,  and  are  free  from  the  pain  of  an 
operation,  whilst  their  conscionsness  has  sufficiently 
returned  to  enable  them  to  know  what  is  going  on.  In  the 
tecond  degree  the  mental  funetiona  may  be  exercised  and 
Tolontaiy  aotiona  performed,  but  in  a  disordered  manner. 
£k  this  sti^  persona  an  often  aeised  with  a  tendenoy  to 
langfa,  sob,  or  somun.  They  throw  themselves  about, 
fheir  actions  are  inatinetiTe,  and  not  nndei  the  direct^  of 
&eir  intelligence.  In  this  stage  it  is  not  advisable  to  per- 
form operations,  and  many  operators  not  oarrying  the 
action  of  the  anseathetic  further  tnan  this  stage  have  r^arded 
it  as  useless.  The  patient  may  ratom  to  this  stage  horn  a 
farther  one,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  operations  should 
not  be  performed  in  it.  In  the  ^ird  degree  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  mental  function  being  exercised,  oonse- 
qnently  no  voiantary  motions  occur,  but  muscular  oon- 
tnctions  in  addition  to  those  oonoemed  in  respiration  may 
ooour.  There  is  sometimes  great  'igidi^  of  the  muscles, 
but  more  frequently  this  is  not  present.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  moan  bat  not  to  otter  any  aztiiwlata  aonada.  <*  If  thu 
degree  is  weU  established,  and  if  the  patient  has  been 
detained  in  it  at  the  same  point,  by  inhaung  at  intervals, 
or  by  inhaling  dilute  vapour,  an  operatwn  may  usually  be 
performed  without  producing  any  other  efiect  than  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  features  expressive  of  pain,  and  perhaps  a 
alight  moaning  and  an  incteased  frequenoy  of  respiration, 
aw  (in  some  instances  a  general  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
system."  There  is  never  any  leocdleotion  of  operations 
in  this  degree,  even  wbea  symptoma  <tf  pain  have  been 
nhibited. 

In  the  fortrih  degree  no  movements  are  seen,  except  those 
of  respiration,  and  they  are  incapable  of  being  iuflaenced 
by  external  impressions.  All  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and 
the  limbs  hang  down,  or  rest  in  any  position  in  which  they 
are  supported.  The  breathing  is  deep,  r^nlar,  and  anto- 
matio,  and  there  is  much  snoring.  In  this  degree  the 
patient  always  remains  pezfeotly  passive  under  every  kind 
of  operaticsu  It  lasts  seldom  more  thui  two  three 
minutes  aftw  the  inhalationisdisoontinaed.  Themtegri^ 
of  the  functions  of  respiraticm  and  oiroulation  is  not  im- 
paired. Tlie  pulse  is  distinct,  and  however  much  deranged 
u  previous  stages,  is  little  di^urbed  in  this ;  the  sensibility 
of  Uie  glottis  and  pharynx  is  maintained,  and  the  patient 
swallows  without  difficulty.  In  the  Jifth  degree  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  and  oiroulation  become  impaired,  and 
every  care  snould  be  taken  to  ]>r0veut  the  a6tion  of  the 
vapour  from  arriving  at  this  point,  as  death  may  shortly 
Mane. 

^  With  r^ard  to  the  quantity  of  ether  required,  and  the 
time  neoeasary,  Sr.  Snow  makes  the  following  remarks : 
"  If  a  middle-aged  man,  about  the  average  siie,  is  supi^ied 
with  air  mixed  with  vapour  of  ether  in  the  pmiortiat  of 
40  per  oent.  vapour  to  Afi  per  oent.  air,  and  neathsi  it 
easin^  and  witiiout  obatmotioD,  he  nsnaJily  consumes  abont 
two  draohms  of  ether  per  minute.  It  is  not  all  i^worbed, 
£>r  a  part  is  expired  after  passing  no  further  than  the 
trachea.  At  the  end  of  the  first  minnto  he  ia  usually  in  the 
first  degree  of  etherisation :  of  the  second  minute  in  the 
second  degree ;  of  the  third  minute  in  the  third  d^ree ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  minutes,  having  inhaled  an  obnoe 
of  ether,  in  the  fourth  degree.  If  the  inhalation  is  now 
discontinued,  he  commooly  remains  in  this  dwree  of 
etherisation  for  one  or  two  minutes,  passes  gradually  bade 
into  the  third  degree,  whioh  lasts  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  in  the  second  degree,  whioh 
lasts  about  five  minutes,  to  give  place  to  a  feeling  of 
intoxication  and  exhihiration,  which  lasts  fur  feniar  fiftoan 
aittBteSf  orkagw^be&raitentinly  mbndflf.*'  j 


The  general  effects  of  chloroform  resemble  closely  those 
of  ether.  It  is.  however,  a  more  potent  remedy,  and 
prodnoes  antwtheaia  more  rapidly  and  certainly  than  ether. 
Hence  it  has  been  anployed  more  generally.  This  sub- 
■tanoe  was  or^inally  disoovered  by  Liebig  and  Soubeiraa 
in  1831,  and  its  onemical  nature  waa  investigated  by 
Dumas.  He  first  pointed  out  ^at  the  liquid  wnioh  had 
been  called  chloric  ether,  and  chloride  of  carbon,  was  com- 
posed as  follows,  0,  H  CI,,  and  called  it  ofaloroform.  Liebig 
subsequently  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  terehloride  or  per- 
chloride  of  the  base  fonnyle.  This  substance  is  prepared 
according  to  the  Fharmacopoaia  of  the  Ijondon  College  of 
Physicians  as  follows : — Take  (rif  chlorinated  lime  iv.  lb. ; 
reotided  spirit  Oss;  water  Ox;  chloride  of  calcium  broken 
into  pieces  3j.  Fnt  the  chlorinated  lime  first  mixed  with 
the  water  into  a  retort,  and  then  add  the  spirit,  so  that  the 
mixture  may  fill  only  a  third  part  of  the  retort-  It  is  then 
heated  in  a  sand-bath^and  as  soon  as  ebullition  b^ins  the 
heat  is  withdrawn.  The  liquid  is  then  Stilled  into  a 
reoeiver.  A  aoart  v£  watw  is  then  added  to  the  distilled 
liquid  and  well  shaken.  The  heavier  vwtion  which  aubsldsa 
is  then  separated,  and  Ute  chloride  of  calcium  added  to  it, 
and  freqnently  shaken  for  an  hour.  The  liquid,  whiuh  is 
tiie  ohWoform,  is  again  distilled  from  a  i^ass  retort  into  n 
glass  reoeiver.  It  is  a  transparent  oolouiTess  liquid  having 
a  specific  giuvify  of  1-48.  It  boils  at  140°  Fah.,  and  liie 
density  of  its  vapour  is  4'2.  It  has  a  fragrant  ethereal 
apple-like  odour,  and  a  slightiy  add  sweet  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  requires  2000  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution.  It  dissolves  oamphor,  Indian-rubber, 
wax,  and  resins.  It  is  not  inflammable.  This  substanoe  is 
sometimes  given  intranaUy  in  doses  of  from  five  to  tm 
minims,  and  acta  as  a  atmuiUut  ndative  antispaamodia 
and  anmsthetie. 

Administered  in  the  farm  of  v^oor  as  an  anrntiieti^ 
chlonrfonn  is  much  more  powerful  than  ether.  This  efilset 
aeema  to  arise  from  its  bra^  aooh  more  sparin^d^  KdoUa 
in  the  Uood  than  ether.  *'  The  quantity  of  ohlMofiirm  " 
says  Dr.  Snow,  "required  to  induce  insennbiiity  is  lass  than 
one  tenth  as  much  by  measure  as  in  the  ease  of  etim. 
Viewed  in  this  manner,  it  is  more  than  ten  times  aa  strong; 
but  to  aseertain  their  eranparative  [>hysiologioal  pownf 
when  inhaled  in  a  similar  manner,  their  vdlaiility  requires 
to  be  taken  into  acootmt.  In  order  to  perceive  the  reuuive 
strength  of  these  two  medioines,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
air  which  a  patient  breathes  ia  saturated  at  tivf", — the  ordi- 
naiy  temperature  of  a  dwelling  room, — with  one  or  other  of 
the  vapours,  and  see  how  mu<m  air  he  would  have  to  breathe 
in  either  case,  in  order  to  be  narcotised  to  the  third  degree, 
— the  extent  of  insensibili^  usually  required  in  a  surgical 
operation.  Thir^-six  minims  is  abont  toe  averue  quantity 
of  ohloK^nn  required  to  imdnoe  this  dmee  of  narootistt 
in  the  adult,  and  tiUa  would  satorate  207  oobio  inuhss  vS 
ur  at  60°,  making  it  expand  to  nearly  300  eubic  inches, 
which  would  be  breathed  in  12  ordinary  resinratitma  of  2S 
cubic  inches  each.  The  quantity  of  ether  usually  requued 
to  produce  the  same  amoimt  of  insensibility  in  the  adult,  if 
about  7^  fluid  drachma ;  this  would  saturate  440  oubio 
inches  of  air  at  60°,  and  inoreas©  its  volume  to  rather  more 
than  800  cubic  inches,  which  would  require  32  ordinary 
respirations  to  breathe  it.  We  see,  therefore,  that  12 
inspirationa  of  air  ohai|[ed,  witii  vapour  of  chloroform  ate 
equal  to  32  similar  inspuratioDs  of  air  ohaq^  with  vapour 
of  ether,  at  the  same  temperature;  and  that,  oonsequeutiy, 
chl(nofozm  is  nearly  tiiree  times  as  strong  as  ether.  In 
atonal  praetioe  the  diffitrenoe  in  strength  is  generally  greater 
than  this,  for  ether  ahstraots  muoh  more  oalurio  than 
ehlorofiffu  duriag  its  eraporatiMi,  thereby  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  air  PMsin^  ovw  it,  and  the  spmige  cr 
whatever  contains  i^  ana  limitMig  its  own  evapurationj  in 
a  greater  degree." — '  Edinbuie^  Medical  and  Sa^jjioal 
Journal,'  Ko.  180. 

It  is  on  aoeonnt  of  its  greater  strength  that  a  larger 
nnmber  of  accidents  have  ooeoned  with  ohloroform  than 
with  ether.  At  the  same  time,  where  great  care  is  taken 
in  it^  administration,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
chloroform  should  not  be  employed  for  the  production  of 
amestheaia.  The  usual  method  of  administering  this  agent 
is  to  sprinkle  a  fow  drops  npon  a  handkerchief  and  apply  it 
to  the  mouth  and  nostrils  ox  the  patient  in  such  a  way  that 
the  patient  may  take  air  into  the  lungs,  which  is  satursttd 
with  the  vapour  of  ohloroform.  During  this  operation  ears 
abooU  be        that  a  larger  <^a^^ 
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itthiled  tliui  will  ptoduM  the  fourth  tiaff*  of  aiiMtiiada. 
By  removing  the  handkerohief  Trom  time  to  time  the  patient 
may  be  kept  in  the  third  or  fourth  Btegr^  aoonrding  ai  it 
■eems  desirable.  Although  theadmiQistehngof  chloroform 
in  the  handkerohief  is  undoubtedly  ^e  moat  simple  and 
oonvenient  plan,  it  appears  to  be  much  safer  to  use  ba 
instrument  called  an  inhaler  by  whioh  the  quantity 
a'i  ministered  can  be  regulated  and  oontroiled  with  orrtainty. 
Saoh  an  uutmment  was  early  introduced  and  employed  by 
Br.  Snow,  and  the  accideuta  whioh  have  ooourred  have 
oertsinly  been  fewer  when  this  instniment  has  been  em- 
ployed than  with  the  handkerchief.  In  the  inhaler  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Snow,  the  eompartment  oontaining  the 
chloroform  is  surrounded  with  cold  water,  to  limit  the 
quantity  taken  up  by  the  air,  aad  the  expiration  valve  <d 
the  &oe-pieoe  is  so  adapted  as  to  admit  additional  air  to 
any  extent  to  dilute  the  vapour  still  further.  From  en 
investigation  of  the  iktal  cases,  and  experiments  npon 
animals,  Br.  Swny  has  airived  at  tbo  following  oon- 
olnaions • 

1,  Chloroform  vapoar,  if  it  be  inhaled  in  large  proportion 
with  atmospheric  air,  destroys  life  by  paralysing  the  Iwart. 

3.  In  smaller  proportions,  but  long  continued,  it  pro- 
dueea  death  apparently  by  the  brain,  aod  by  intwferinjg 
with  the  respiratory  function. .  In  such  oases  tiia  hnii  u 
found  to  beat  after  the  respiration  has  ceased. 

a.  Cbloroftnrm  v^xnir,  if  it  be  blown  upon  fhe  heut, 
paralyses  it  immediatdy. 

4.  Atmospherio  air  loaded  with  firom  4  to  6,  or  evai  6 
per  eent.  of  ehlorolbrm  vapour  may  be  aafelv  administered, 
inasmnoh  as  that  mixture  will  not  aot  directly  upon  the 
beart,  but  wiU  give  timely  notice  of  its  increasing  effects  in 
modifying  the  normal  disohsige  of  the  ftmctiona  of  life. 
The  average  time  occupied  in  producing  insansilnlity  is 
from  three  to  four  minutes. 

fi.  The  proportion  of  as  much  as  from  8  to  10  par  eent.  of 
vapour  of  chloroform  to  atniospberio  air  Is  a  dangerous 
mixture,  as  it  suddenly  charges  the  blood  going  into  the 
heart  with  a  poiaon  capable  of  aeting  directly  on  that 


la  oases  where  an  over-dose  of  chloroform  has  been 
administered,  the  only  remedy  whioh  appears  to  offer  a 
ehanee  of  relief,  is  arUfloial  respiration.  Where  the  muscles 
of  tha  tongue  beeorae  relaxed,  and  tids  organ  fiJls  bade  over 
(he  giottu,  it  should  be  pulled  fbrward  till  tiie  patient 
revives.  It  might  be  desiraUe  to  open  the  jngnlar  vein  in 
order  to  nliOTe  the  diitensita  of  tbe  Ti^t  eavitlBS  of  the 
heart. 

The  oases  in  whioh  etiier  was  first  empli^ed,  and  in 
which  chloroform  is  to  be  recommended  as  an  aiMMthetio, 
are  those  in  whieh  operations  produoing  pun  are  per- 
formed. There  are  no  operations,  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  to  the  capital  operatinns  of  salary,  in  whioh  it  may 
not  be  employed.  At  the  same  time  it  may  alwavs  become 
a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  running  the  slight 
haxard  of  fatal  effects  for  the  sake  of  relieving  a  small 
amount  of  pain.  Where  chloroform  is  skilfully  adminis- 
teredt  there  appeara  to  be  little  or  no  baaard,  but  unfortu* 
nately  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  prepared  to  administer 
eUorufbrm  snoonefiiUr.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that 
it  is  notadvisableftir  the  suigeoni^  tolerates  to  administer 
the  chloroform,  ud  a  eompetent  assistant  should  always  be 
j^pluyed  to  do  this.  Whatever  may  be  the  doubt  in  the 
minor  operations  of  surgery,  the  benetfeial  effeet  of  relieving 
pain  u|ran  the  satHeqnent  welfan  of  the  patient  in  the 
eapital  operations  of  surgery,  have  led  Burgeons  venr 
generally  to  insist  on  its  administration,  in  these  oases.  It 
has  iiow  been  shown,  both  by  Dr.  Sim|)son  and  Dr.  &inw, 
that  the  iatal  cases,  after  capital  aperatmns,  more  e^ierially 
amputations,  are  fewer  when  ohloroform  has  been  adminis- 
tered, than  when  this  or  some  other  annstbetio  has  not  been 
employed.  Looking  to  these  results,  it  would  appear  that 
the  life  saved  by  the  use  oS  ehlorofonn  has  been  mnoh 
gn  ater  than  that  SMrifiead  its  obmIosb  administration. 
When  in  adtiitim  to  thia  it  is  KoidleMad  howgreat  an 
amuint  of  suffering  is  prevented,  there  oan  belUus  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  its  sdninistration. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  states  of  tiie  mteni  m 
less  favourable  to  the  administration  of  dilonmn  than 
others,  but  Dr.  Snow  hss  pointed  out  that  in  these  states  of 
tlie  system,  the  pain  of  an  operation  would  be  as  likely  to 
aot  as  lojuriottsly  as  the  ehlorofonn.  At  the  same  time,  it 
Wuuld  appear  that  a  oeitain  number  of  tha  fatal  saass  have 


eeenrred  In  persons  witii  diseased  heart,  sad  pAt^  ii 
these  oaation  should  be  emnloyed. 

Sesides  in  operations  wiu  the  knife,  ehlorofonn  ku  Im 
employed  to  faioilitate  the  reduction  of  diBlooatiooi  toid 
hernia.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  uthms,  ind  n  t 
means  of  procuring  s1m;>  in  exoesaivs  wstohfuliiaH.  It  lu 
first  intitiduoed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinbu^h,  u  t  Dan 
of  alleviating  the  pain  attradaot  upon  ohild-binh,  ui 
although  it  has  been  much  OMwsed  in  theteosiM,itiiit 
the  present  day  very  largely  administered  by  oWrit 
practitioners  of  Great  Britain.  In  s«m  of  tbs  stsn  difi* 
oult  eases  it  beoomes  an  important  aid  ts  the  utmim, 
and  in  all  easee  it  diminishes  tlie  sofierbg  witbost  ioiq 
way  intprfesing  with  the  natural  aetions  attendtat  Bf« 
thia  eottdition.  The  injarious  effeets  attributsd  to  Am- 
form  are  at  most  prublumatioal,  and  the  b  -neflts  so  iaiiii 
as  to  lead  to  its  use  wherever  oironmstanees  viU  ptn^ 
At  the  same  time  hers,  as  in  other  oases,  it  is  not  imtHk 
that  the  operator  should  administer  the  ehlorofmiB,  iidu 
the  servioes  of  an  assistant,  or  person  eomp^t  to 
administer  cannot  always  be  procured,  it  is  not  likdi  to 
oome  into  general  use  tluoughout  the  country.  Butvlxi 
assistants  can  be  found,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  s 
an  alleviation  of  suffering  that  ought  not  to  bs  ^mor 
tenanoed. 

From  having  experimented  witix  vaiimu  sgaeti,  St 
Snow  was  tndtued  to  toy  the  aetion  of  AmyUne  ss  a  aw- 
thetio  on  the  human  system.  This-sabatsneeisseaMM 
mobile  flidd,  having  a  sneoifte  gravis  of  0-669.  It  ii  m 
vidatUe,  and  boils  at  Its  oompoaition  is  H*.  U 
is  aoluUe  in  ten  w  eleven  pints  of  wat«,  and  its  odwit 
not  disagreeable.  The  qnantily  of  amylene  leqninl  li 
produce  anmsthesia  is  intermediate  between  that  of  ebkn- 
form  and  ether.  The  quanti^  of  amylene  otmsuBsdiallt 
Snow's  inhaler  was  at  the  rate  of  rauier  sum  tiun  a  iai 
draohm  in  a  minute,  and  in  thia  way  insensibility  vupn- 
duoed  in  about  three  minutes.  Although  Dr.  tkui*  m 
oessfully  administered  this  remedy  in  several  QaaM,baart 
with  one  &tal  ease,  and  has  sinoe  abandaaed  its  qae. 

Other  substaneea  are  oapoble  of  producing  ansitlMii 
the  form  of  vapour,  but  none  of  these  have  beaa  gtsmSSi 
empU^cd. 

(Bnow,  On  the  Inhaiatiim  of  At  Vt^awr  0/  itk, 
1847;  On  Nareatam  hy  Me  -fitAaWaen 
Medieal  (kutUe,  1848  to  1851 ;  On  DMtkfivm  CU» 
form,  Lanett,  1856.  Biohardson,  On  Me  AnmOulkrit' 
perti»»o/Lge^rd<mI*rot«u$,l%oa.  Fereira,  TibsAMi 
^Materia  Madiea  and  TWopsutios,  18d3.) 

Artuthb  ilohoaia,  the  plant  whi^  jrieUi  ti 
medioinal  agent  known  by  the  name  of  llabn.  U> 
plant  belongs  to  the  natnral  order  Piperam,  vi 
IS  the  Piper  onguetUiolnaH  of  Euii  and  Fsyob,  lb 
Piper  elongatum  of  Vahl,  and  the  StepHeam  «IsM* 
of  Euntfa.  Although  this  plant  has  lonig  beio  qbn  ^ 
the  natives  of  Fern  as  a  remedy  in  various  distaW)  i 
was  not  known  till  recentiy  that  it  produced  the  >iil>*t^ 
known  as  matioo.  The  term  matloo  is,  howefsr,  iffW 
in  Fern  to  other  snbetanoee,  and  Dr.  Lindle^  ststts  uittb 
leans  of  Bupaiermm  ^tmomm  wsfa  seBttohiav'' 
that  name. 

Artantke  ehngtta,  tiietmematieepIantisaBhrdbiW 
13  feet  high  witii  jointed  atsm  and  bnnAes.  lb  btTS 
are  harsh,  short-stalked,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  pubM^ 
beneath,  tessellated  or  rough  on  the  upper  sids  an  hm^ 
of  the  sunken  vwis.  The  smfces  an  aolitan,  ^h"^ 
and  oppoaito  the  leaves;  uo  biaota  si&v 
flowers  hermaphrodite. 

It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  fonnd  at  Hnanooo, 
Fanao,  Ghaelea,  and  Munk.   It  flowers  from  July  to 
tember. 

BEBEKRuri,  £t&rMa,  Biberinef  Se^eerina,  tsa  v*g^ 
alkaloid,  obtained  from  the  Jftdandra  -Rodud 
bi^k},  th^  Bibira,  or  Oreenbeart  Tree.   The  pzopatiis  d 
this  tree  were  first  notiosd  by  Baneroft,  in  1760.  » 
Bodik  in  1834  reoommended  it  as  a  substitute  fcr  Gin^ 
Bark.    Ho  stated  that  it  contained  the  alkaloid  wkiil 
oalkd  Bebeerine.   In  184SDr.  DoogUsHadagsaef  Nir 
burgh  eonflnaed  Dr.Boda^a  dieeoveiv  and  investigBH 
furtiier  the  pioperties  of  the  alkaloid.   In  1844  Sir  BcW 
Sohomburgk  wooght  speomena  of  the  tree  from  ^'f'' 
Quiana,  where  it  is  called  Bibtru  or  Kpiii.  It>>( 
belongs  to  the  ganos  Keetandn  [NicxaKDU,  &  11 
to  the  order  LwiMsn.  Itisntee&nrtlbBBflOMt* 
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inhe^ht,  nttdivldedlrf  bruobeitUlliMrthetop,  and 
oovered  by  an  uh-gray  imootli  hvrk ;  the  le&res  an  0  or  6 
inches  long  and  2  or  4  ibohea  broad,  nearly  opposite,  oblong:, 
eliiptieal,  shortly  aouminate,  OOTiaoeous,  smuoth,  ahiniog, 
and  obsourely  netted  on  the  upper  aide.  FaBioles  feir- 
floiTrred,  floirers  yellowish  vhite ;  the  anthem  all  thiok, 
obltme,  without  viands.  The  frait  is  somewhat  oborate, 
globular,  and  sli^bdy  oompreaaed,  6^  to  7^  inohea  in  ei^ 
nrnferenMl  the  seed  In  ea^  £rui^  about  the  um  of  a 
walnut. 

The  part  used  in  medioine  is  the  hark.  It  is  derived 
from  the  trunk,  and  oomes  over  in  flat  heavy  pieoes  from  1 
to  2  feet  long,  from  2  to  6  iaobes  broad,  and  about  3  or  4 
inohea  thiok.  The  epidermis  is  brittle  and  of  a  grayish- 
hrown  oolour.  Intenudly  the  bark  is  of  a  oinaamon-brown 
eoloor.  The  fracture  is  rough  and  fibrous.  The  taste  is 
bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatie.  The  seeds  also  contain 
the  bebeerine,  on  whieh  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
I^ant  depende.  The  following  is  Br.  Uadagan's  analysis 
«f  the  two: — 
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The  alkaloid  bebeerine  is  obtained  by  decomposing  com- 
meroial  sulphate  of  bebemne  by  ammunia ;  the  precipitate 
is  washed  with  cold  water,  triturated  whilst  still  moist  with 
moist  hjdrated  oxide  of  lead,  dried  in  a  water-bath  and  ex- 
baasted  rectified  siiirit ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bebeerine  is 
thus  obtained.  Ths  alcohol  may  then  be  distilled  from  the 
bebeerine.  If  this  is  heated  wiUi  ether  a  part  will  be  left 
nadits^ved.  Dr.  Msoli^an  thought  this  another  alkaloid 
and  called  it  sipeeiine,  hut  he  now  nguds  it  as  bebeerine 
in  ftn  oxidised  oondttion. 

When  bebeerine  is  obtained  from  its  etherial  solution,  it 
is  a  yellow,  amorphous,  resinoos-looklng  substance,  but  in 
the  rorm  oi  powder  it  is  white. 

The  effect  of  the  Bibiru  bark  is  the  same  as  that  of  cin- 
chona. It  is  bitter  and  tonio,  and  posseuee  antiperiodio  or 
febrifugal  virtue.  The  alkaJoid  poBsesses  the  same  pro- 
perties, and  from  ezprriments  whieh  have  hitherto  oeen 
made,  atthoagh  it  is  not  so  powerfully  febrifugal  as  quinine, 
it  does  not  produce  tiie  headache,  fererishneas,  singing  in 
the  ears,  and  other  symptoms  which  are  sometimes  found  to 
follow  the  administration  of  quinine.  In  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  in  neuralgia,  and  as  a  genuine  tonic  it  hoe 
been  recommended,  and  espeoially  in  those  oases  where 
qtiinine  disagrees. 

Bekteoletu.  [Bestkoixstia]. 

CADHruic,  Iodide  of.  llie  preparations  of  iodine  with 
tihe  metals  have  many  of  them  been  found  to  he  verv  efflca- 
oions  in  the  treatment  of  disease  both  internally  ana  exter- 
nally. Br.  Oarrod  has  recently  recommended  the  Iodide  of 
Cadmium  for  external  application.  "I  had,"  he  says, 
"  previoutdv  felt  the  want  of  an  agent  oootaining  iodiut), 
and  fitted  rur  external  applioatiun — Uiose  usuaUy  employed 
having  many  ol>j<:'Otlons.  The  tree  iodine,  or  ludine  com- 
bined with  iodide  of  potassium,  as  ooours  in  unguentum 
iodinii  oompoaitum,  P.  L.,  is  frequently  too  irritant  in  iu 
natur«,  besides  which  its  disagreeable  udoor,  and  the  stain- 
ing  of  the  cuticle  which  it  produces  Is  often  very  objection- 
able. 

*'  The  simple  iodide  of  potassium  ointment,  as  ordinarily 
dispensed,  is  gritty  in  charactvr,  often  to  suoh  smextent  as 
to  render  its  application  to  delicate  skins  impraotloahle,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  becomes  brown  from  liberation  of  free 
iodine ;  now,  although  these  inoonvenienees  may  be  removed 
by  proper  management  and  oare  as  to  the  puritv  of  the 
drug,  neverthelens  I  am  disposed  to  look  niHin  the  salt, 
wheu  mixed  with  fatty  sabstaaoes,  as  not  verv  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin,  and  oonuequently  not  well  adapted  to 
produce  the  peculiar  local  effects  of  iodine  which  is  ofteo  so 
advantageous  to  obtain ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
iodine  is  not  always  used  simply  for  its  rubeiacient  or 
counter-irritant  aotion." 

He  adds,  that  the  iodide  of  eadmiam  is  not  open  to  these 


objections.  Uixed  with  eight  parts  of  lard  it  forms  a  per- 
fectly white  and  aoft  ointment,  which  produces  but  little 
local  aotion  upon  the  skin,  and  appears  to  be  readily  ab- 
sorbed when  properly  applied  with  friutiou, 

Dr.  Garrod  reoommends  this  ointment  in  enlarged  scro- 
fulous glands,  in  joints  afiloted  by  chronic  intLdmmattiry 
disease,  in  various  outaneons  diseases,  and  chilblains. 

The  iodide  of  eadmium  orystallises  in  white  6-aided 
nacreous  tables,  and  is  soluble  m  water  and  aloohol. 

Chbokzo  Acid  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  llarshaU 
as  an  esoharotio.  In  warts  and  tumours  where  a  powerful 
oaustio  is  indicated,  it  appears  to  he  a  useful  remedy.  He 
recommends  100  grains  oi  the  crystallised  acid  in  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  In  the  '  Beoord  of  Pharmacy  and  Thera- 
peutics '  the  fullowing  account  of  ihe  application  of  this 
Holution  is  given  : — 

'*  The  bolutiou  is  best  applied  by  aid  of  a  pointed  glass  rod, 
or,  where  a  large  quantity  is  needed,  by  means  of  a  smaLl 
glass  tube  drawn  to  a  point.  Only  so  much  should  be 
applied  as  will  saturate  tlie  diseased  growth,  avoiding  the 
surrounding  healthy  mucous  membrane  ;  for  altbougn  the 
solution  is  not  sumoieDtly  powerful  as  an  esoharotio  to 
destroy  or  eren  vesioate  the  muoons  memhnoe,  it  may 
give  nsB  to  an  nnneoeasaiy  amount  of  subsequent  inflauH 
matory  aotbn,  which  of  ouurse  it  is  well  to  avmd,  4>nt  from 
which  no  serious  eonsequenoes  have  been  found  to  ensue. 
Any  superfluous  acid  ma^  be  removed  by  a  piece  of  wet 
lint.  'Ihe  tirst  efleot  of  its  application  to  the  warts  is  to 
pr>duoe  a  slit^ht  smartiog  pain.  If.  however,  any  lace- 
rated surface  be  touched,  the  pain  is  of  a  burning  character, 
more  lasting,  but  not  so  acute  and  intolerable  as  that  caused 
by  the  nitiate  of  silver,  or  by  nitric  avid,  with  or  without 
arsenioufi  acid.  After  a  short  time  the  pain  passes  off,  but 
there  is  gradually  established  a  certain  aching  and  Boreuess, 
dependent  on  the  excitement  of  more  or  less  inflammation 
in  the  parts.  This  inflammatory  action  is  accompanied  by 
a  purulent  discharge,  and  under  its  influence  the  morbid 
growths  rapidly  waste,  in  some  cases  being  thrown  off 
altogether,  and  in  others  undergoing  a  p^tial  Uici^h 
evident  diminution  in  size.  The  best  immediate  dresung 
to  the  parts  is  dry  lint,  as  that  does  not  dilute  the  strength 
of  the  ^romic  bmA  solution,  and  is  at  the  same  time  dean. 
Afterwards  the  lint  should  be  changed  twice  daily,  or,  what 
appears  to  be  better  as  a  check  to  any  inflamuiation,  the 
ports  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  lead,  and  dressed 
with  lint  moistened  in  the  same. 

"In  most  cases  of  warts,  one  application  suffloes,  the  cure 
being  completed  in  from  four  to  eight  days.  The  extreme 
period  to  which  the  ioflammatiun  tct  up  by  the  chromic 
acid  has  been  found  to  continue  active  is  about  four  days. 
In  severe  cases,  where  the  warts  are  large,  repeated  appli- 
cations are  necessary,  each  bein^  followed  by  less  iucon- 
Tenience  and  less  of  the  charactenstio  inflammatory  action. 
In  but  one  instance,  so  far  as  hitherto  otnerved,  have  mnre 
than  three  applications  been  required,  and  in  that  there 
was  great  negleot  as  to  proner  oleanliness  aad  dressing." 

Con  LiVBE  Oil  Is  an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the 
common  ood,  Oadttt  Morrhua,  Lionnus.  This,  and  othtt 
oils  from  fish,  have  been  for  a  long  time  popular  remedies 
amongst  people  living  on  the  sea-shore,  especially  those 
engaged  in  tishing.  In  1783  it  was  recommended  by  l)r. 
Peicival  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  18(i9 
Br,  tiardsley  stat«d  it  was  a  popular  remedy  in  many  parts 
of  Lancashire.  In  1841,  Br.  beiinett,  of  Edinbuigb,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  *  Oleum  Jecoris  Aseld,'  leoommending  it 
especially  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

Althuugh  this  oil  is  named  after  the  Cod,  from  the  liver 
of  which  animal  it  is  most  frequently  and  abundantly  ob- 
tained, other  fish  vield  oil  iu  their  livers  and  adi[x>se  tissue 
with  which  this  ou  is  frequently  mixed.  The  oil  sold  in 
England  usually  oomes  from  Jfewfotmdland,  where  it  is 
obtained  by  preuure  from  the  livers  of  the  innumerable 
codfish  which  are  catight  in  the  seas  around  that  country. 
As  it  oomes  into  the  market  it  is  usually  of  a  chesi  nut- 
brown  colour,  and  has  a  fishy  t>mell.  It  is  now,  however, 
subjected  to  a  preparation,  by  which  its  colour  is  almost 
entirely  removed,  and  to  a  considerable  exient  its  smell. 
Although  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  does  nut  ap- 
pear that  its  therapeutical  properties  are  improved  by  this 
process.  The  following  is  Bi-.  Be  Jongh's  analysis  uf  the 
three  kinds  of  oil  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of 
London:—  ^  i 
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Although  this  oil  has  been  reoommended  in  a  varie^  of 
diseases,  and  has  been  administered  in  a  most  injudicious 
manner,  in  all  kinds  of  disorders,  the  oases  in  whioh  it  has 
proved  most  successful  are  those  of  a  gouty,  and  rheumatio, 
aud  scrofulous  oharacter.  It  has  been  found  espeoially. 
serviceable  in  the  riokets  of  children,  and  in  oases  of 
phthisis.  When  first  given  it  produoes  nausea,  indigestion, 
and  even  vomitiog ;  but,  when  persevered  in,  it  is  osuaUy 
unattended  vith  any  unpleasant  innptoms.  In  order  to 
derive  benefit  from  its  use,  it  must  be  continued  fi>r  several 
weeks,  and  even  months.  One  of  its  most  striking  effects 
in  cases  where  emaciation  has  set  in,  is  its  tendency  to  pro- 
dooe  plumpness  and  to  increase  the  nntritionary  processes 
in  tlie  system.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  persons  have 
inort^ased  several  pounds  in  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  under  the  use  of  this  ren^y.  Whilst  this  increase 
of  weight  is  going  on,  there  is  inoreased  tone  and  vigour  in 
the  system,  and  persons  frequently  gain  considerable 
strength  under  its  mfluenoe.  In  cases  of  phthisis  many  of 
the  more  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved  by  its  administra- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been 
entirt-ly  suspended. 

The  dose  at  the  ooiamenoement  should  be  half  an  ounoe 
three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  inimased  to  one  or  even 
two  ounoeit  shoiud  the  ttomaeh  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  is 
given  on  coflee,  milk,  or  peppermint-wata.  A  smdl 
quantity  of  common  salt  taken  before  and  after  the  oil 
will  sometimes  cause  it  to  agree  when  other  means  have 
failed. 

'ihe  nature  of  the  action  of  this  oil  has  been  much 
debated  by  medical  praotitionera.  Whilst  some  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  small  quantities  of  iodine  and  bromine  it  con- 
tains ajs  the  active  agents,  others  attribute  its  effects  to  the 
oily  acid^  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  other  oils.  It 
IS  well  known  that  oil  plays  an  important  ^art  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  albuminous  tissues,  aud  is  universally 
present  in  the  eggs  of  the  lower  animals,  aud  it  is  supposed 
that  its  introduction  into  the  svstem  in  cases  where  the 
adipose  tissue  is  manifestly  defick'^nt  has  an  effect  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally.  If  this  were  tiie  ease, 
other  oils  ought  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  oertain 
extent  this  is  true,  as  it  hu  been  found  that  other  animal 
oils,  and  even  vegetable  oils,  exercise  a  similar  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  been  fpund  that  cod  liver  oil  is  more 
digestible  and  less  liable  to  disagree  with  tiie  stomach  than 
otht-r  oils,  und  it  is  oonsequentiy  used  in  preference  to  all 
others.  An  oleaginous  diet  has  been  found,  however,  a 
valaahlo  aqianot  to  the  use  of  the  eod  livw  <dl,  and  in 


young  ohiUnn  who  will  not  take  the  oiU  flrcam  hee  bMi 

substituted  with  advantage. 

In  oases  of  rbeumatism  and  lerofolone  avelUnn  Qm 
external  applioation  of  the  oil  has  been  attendMi  wA 

advantage. 

The  friction  of  the  whole  body  in  oasea  of  i^thisis  and 
scrofulous  diathesis  has  also  been  stiongly  geeonmwndeii 
by  Dr.  Simpeon  of  Edinburgh. 

When  other  remedies  are  onpWed  in  oonjunetioii  wiHt 
ood  liver  oil,  they  may  be  added  to  this  aubstaae^  aai 
many  prej^arations  of  this  kind  axe  kept  ready  for  uee  hy 
the  druggists.  An  objection  has  been  Ofged  ■gminet  thaia 
oompon^s  that  if  ke^  knig  the  oil  beeosea  rwuiid,  nl 
decomposition  of  the  nu^dioines  take  plaae.  They  an  thw 
fore  beet  prepared  extemporaneously. 

DaononisEas  ajtd  DiaumcxuiiB.  AHhooghtlkeeetmi 
are  frequently  used  as  syntmymous,  diev  ^ethave  difieteit 
meanings.  Deodorisers  are  subsUooes  wniioh  deprive  dmm 
posing  animal  and  ventaUe  substanoes  of  their  dieanrwaHs 
smell ;  whilst  disinfectants  are  agents  whioh  hiure'  ^ 
power  of  destroying  the  infectious  or  contagions  propertid, 
more  especially  of  animal  poisons.  Many  substaDoes  whuk 
have  the  power  of  effecting  the  first  object,  do  not  attais 
the  last ;  and  it  is  importaot  to  know  tiiat  frequently  wtwt 
a  foul  smell  is  removed,  an  ammal  poison  may  y«t  matt 
behind.  In  faoU  many  of  the  most  powerful  animal  poisMi 
are  not  attended  with  any  smell  at  all,  as  thoae  of  the  Mtl 
pox,  typhus  and  soarlet  fever. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  deodorisers  knows  is  Morim. 
This  arises  from  its  afl^^  fur  hydrogen  gaa  whieh  esMi 
into  the  oompoeition  of  those  gases  which  moat  powerfi% 
affect  the  senses  in  a  diss^reeabLe  manner,  m  aal{te> 
retted,  pho^huretted,  antf  oarbuietted  faydrag<^  ii 
these  gases  have  an  iiyurious  e^t  of  ^eir  own  npoa  tbc 
system,  and  alt'eot  the  senses  disagreeably,  th^  ahot^ 
slways  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  vanasi 
prepsxations  of  chlorine,  more  especially  ohlurine  itself,  asd 
chlurinated  lime  and  soda  have  been  employed  for  this  pn^ 

ri.  The  chlorides  of  zinc,  iron,  and  the  metals  nay  ahs 
used  for  this  purpose  when  added  to  liquid  or  soU 
bodies.  One  of  the  most  ei&otual  methods  of  «v<dfw 
chlorine  in  the  air  has  reoently  been  proposed  by  M. 
Lambossy.  It  oonsists  in  obtaining  eblotine  iron  comms 
salt  by  the  following  prooesa.  Take  of  oomnum  salt  let 
table  apoonfula,  red  lead  two  tea  spoonfuls,  oil  of  v^riol 
half  a  wine  glass  full,  water  a  quart.  Hix  the  red  hal 
with  the  salt,  and  add  to  it  the  water,  stir  the  mixtsn 
well  with  a  glass  rod,  aod  add  very  gndually  the  «it  tf 
vitriol,  sulphate  of  Iwd  is  precipitated,  and  su^ihaie  sf 
soda  and  otdorine  remain  in  solution.  By  exposurs  to  tbt 
air  the  ohlorine  escapes  very  gradually  and  nnifonlj'. 
When  not  wanted  the  iwttle  may  be  closed. 

Oxygan  is  another  powerful  deodoriser.  By  Uie  aetiia 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  all  animal  and  veguaUf 
substances  decomposing  at  length  become  purilied.  it 
however,  desirable  to  supply  oxygen  faster  than  oin  be 
done  from  the  atmosphere,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  tfa 
manganio  acid  and  permanganate  of  pvtassa.  M^^nj^r" 
Boid  consists  of  one  part  of  manganese  ana  three  of  oxygn^ 
whilst  permanganate  of  ^taah  consists  of  one  part  of  pgMk 
and  two  of  manganio  acid. 

These  substanoes,  more  especially  the  permanganate  i( 
potash,  ^ve  off  readily  their  oxygen  gas :  and  on  beiig 
mixed  with  decaying  animal  and  vcsetable  substaoeaa 
render  them  perfectly  pure  to  the  smelL  Dr,  Holbnan,  ■ 
a  report  made  to  the  AHud  of  Health  on  these  s»  hutanmi. 
in  lWi6,  says : — 

"  The  manganates  and  permanganates  sorpasa  in  thar 
deodorising  and  disinfecting  powers  most  ouiuuuimds  whick 
are  usually  employed  for  thitt  purpose.  Mctallio  sa.ts,  sud 
as  the  conJ pounds  of  lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  &o.,  aot  extrt^och 
well,  if  the  odoor  to  be  removed  arise  froiu  sulphurettM 
hydrogen  and  ammonia,  or  substances  analogous  to  ite 
latter ;  when  a  metallic  sulphide  and  a  salt  of  a  m^ 
ammonium  is  formed.  But,  frequently,  the  odour  belwup 
to  substanoes  of  a  dilferent  olass,  which  are  fixed  by  neither 
of  the  oonstitnents  of  the  metallio  salt.  Ihe  odour  irt  tM 
water,  whioh  in  my  experiments  yielded  perfectly  to  thi 
action  of  the  man^anatus,  waa  Bcaroely  altered  by  tb*  SM 
of  very  oon«iderable  quantities  of  the  usual  metallie  Bal& 
Moreover,  the  ofiensive  substances  are  not  desLrovea  ay 
metallio  salts,  but  only  fixed;  th^  appear  again — ths 
sttlphnxetted  hydrogen  by  the  agtton_of^  «it|  moA^  tke 
Digitized  by 
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«iBniMi*4ike  oomponnds  by  titst  of  a  powerfally  fixed 
ftlkftli.  The  tnanguiates  aud  permanganates,  on  the  other 
hand,  destior  the  aaelliag  subatanoea  completely ;  oon- 
taining,  as  they  do,  a  Urge  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  very 
a^nt  whioh  aooomplishee  all  natural  disinDsotion,  they 
gin  rise  lo  an  aotaal  proeesa  of  etHmbiutiui,  in  eonae^aenoe 
^  which  tha  «Mue  of  die  odonr  or  patreftuttoa  ia  per- 
maaently  temoTed.  Thay  lawmble,  in  this  reapeet,  the 
■IkaUae  hTpoohlorites,  sndi  at  hypeohlwite  of  potash,  soda, 
or  lime  (ekloride  of  lime),  the  aotioii  of  whiw  la  likewise 
permanent.  The  hypot^lorites  act  with  lesa  enei^  and 
rapidity  than  the  manganates,  and  are  in  this  respect 
inferior ;  bat  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  latter  by 
their  eTolring  ohlorine  in  the  gaseoaa  state,  and  deatroying 
in  this  manner  odorons  and  pntrefaottve  sabstanoee  Whioh 
are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  the  chlorine  evcdved 
is  frequently  found  pfatjeotionable  by,  and  injurioas  to, 
patients,  it  would  be  important  to  ssoertain  whether  the 
same  effect  could  not  be  aooomplisfaed  by  expoaing  tbe 
oontaminated  air  to  the  action  of  extended  aurfaoea  of 
solntioiu  of  the  mangahatea  and  permanganates,  either 
ooBtanud  in  ihaUow  Tenali,  or  diffuwd  ow  sheets  of  wire 
gaue. 

The  manganatea  and  permanganates  hare,  moreover, 
tiie  ftdrantage  of  wioesaiog  peouliar  and  strongly  marked 
eoloon,  whereby  they  are  readily  and  safely  diaunguiahed 
from  other  oompoonda.  In  oonaequenee  of  diis  marked 
coloration,  accidents  which  have  been  frequently  oaused 
by  the  inoautioae  and  erroneous  use  of  hypochlorites,  or 
of  metallic  salts,  are  scarcely  possible  with  the  manganatea 
and  permanganates,  which  tan,  mancfntf  in  thmualvee 
comparatiTely  innoxiona." 

A  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  permanganate  of  potash 
in  a  pint  of  water  has  been  of  muoh  service  as  an  appli- 
cation to  phagednnio  uleerationa,  and  to  sloughing  aores  in 
various  parte  of  the  body.  It  has  also  heea  found  par- 
tionlariy  hmefteial  as  an  aiqdioation  to  oanonoas  eores, 
where  the  smell  is  sometimee  very  oflbndve. 

Where  dothes,  bedding,  and  other  materials  have  been 
in  oontaot  wiUi  poiMmous  effluvia,  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
dmnfectantt  is  heat.  The  application  of  heat  to  such 
artielea  may  either  be  eSt^ted  oy  sahjecting  them  to  the 
aotion  of  boiling  water,  or  exposing  them  to  heat  in  ovena 
or  closed  vessela  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

(Sue  Minute  of  Information  on  Jiisinfactum  and-  Deo- 
dori^ation,  published  by  General  Board  of  Health,  18A7]. 

DlPHTHERITB.    [PHTSIC,  FbACTICS  07,  8.  23. 

Htpofhosphobous  Acid  is  a  compound  of  phoejphoms 
and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  each. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  phosphide  of 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  by  water.  It  combines  with 
the  alkoliea  and  oxides  of  the  metals,  forming  hy{K>aulphites. 
These  sabstanoes  haTO  lately  been  introduced  into  medi- 
mne  aa  a  remedy  fbr  pulmonary  consumption.  In  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  HedieiQe,  in  Faria,  vt. 
Churohill  has  given  an  account  of  thirty-five  oases  of 
phtliisis,  which  he  bad  treated  with  these  remediea.  Out 
of  this  number  he  statea  that  nine  reuovercd  ;  in  eiKbt  the 
evidences  of  diaease  disiippeared ;  in  eleven,  much  imiirove- 
meat  took  place,  and  eleven  died.  Br.  Churohill  believea 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  taberouloais  ia  the  deereaee  of 
phosphorus  in  the  aystem.- 

"The  specific  remedy,"  he  says,  "of  this  complaint 
eonsista  in  the  employment  of  a  preparation  of  phosphorus 
wbi<^  presents  two  oharactero^ — the  first  of  being  fit  for 
immediate  assimilation,  aud  the  second  of  being  at  tbe 
same  time  in  the  lowest  possible  stale  of  oxidation.  The 
hyuophospbites  of  lime  and  soda  are  the  salts  which  have 
hitherto  presented  these  two  oharaoters  in  the  m<»t  com- 
plete manuer.  Either  of  these  salts,  administered  in  doses 
varying  from  ten  to  forty-five  grains  per  diem,  may  be 
nsed  in  the  treatment  of  phthiais.  The  highest  dose 
which  I  have  given  to  adults  has  been  fifteen  grains 
perdur. 

"  These  preparations  have  a  direct  action  on  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis,  and  dispel  with  a  really  wonderful  rapidity 
all  the  symptoms  which  characterise  the  disease.  When 
the  morbid  depusit  whioh  is  the  special  result  of  the 
dyscraaia  is  reo<nt,  wlien  the  aoftemng  ia  only  incipient, 
and  does  not  take  placu  too  rapidly,  tbe  tubercles  are 
removed  by  abaorptiou,  and  disappear  without  leaving  any 
trace.  "When  the  deposit  is  ot  older  date,  and  the  solteniug 
has  reached  a  nmewhat  higher  degree,  the  breaking  down 


process  may  oontinue  in  spite  of  the  treatment,  and  the 
issue  of  the  case  will  depend  on  the  patholoi^ical  pecu- 
liarities of  tbe  lesion,  on  ita  extent,  and  especially  on  the 
preaenoB  or  abaenoe  of  oomplicationa.  I  have  made 
numerooi  attempts  to  modify  the  local  miaobief  by  means 
of  inhalatifmB  of  several  substanoes,  bat  I  have  obtained  no 
faTDurabls  resnlti  except  nuh  as  were  owing  to  the  general 
treatment. 

"  The  physiological  effects  iriiich  I  have  observed  during 
the  admuistration  of  the  hypophosphites  of  soda,  lime, 
potash,  and  ammonia,  prove  tl^t  these  salta  have  a  double 
aotion.  On  the  one  hand  they  immediately  inorease  the 
princi[de  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  oonBtitutes  nervous 
power,  aud  they  present  ns,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
efficient  blood-generating  agents,  far  superior  to  any 
hitherto  known.  These  preparations  poesesa  in  the  highest 
degree  ail  the  therapeutical  properties  attributed  by  former 
olMervers  to  phoapnorua,  and  are  devoid  of  the  dangers 
whioh  have  almost  oonsigoed  this  substance  to  oblivion, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  faypophusphorous  preparationB 
will  henceforth  rank  foremost  in  therapeutics." 

The  salts  of  hyptqihosphocons  aoid  can  be  [vepated  1^ 
adding  the  bases  to  a  solution  of  the  aoid  in  water. 

jSj/jpppho8phtte  of  Pottuh  occurs  in  the  £urm  of  a  white 
opaque  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It 
is  very  deliquescent,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles. 

ffffpopho^hitt  of  Soda  orystalliaesin  nacreous  rectangular 
plat.  ^  It  IS  a  leas  deliquescent  salt  than  the  last,  and  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  water. 

Hypophoaphite  of  Lime  cryatallisea  in  rectangular  or 
aix-uded  columns.  It  is  not  deliquescent,  and  possesses  a 
bitter  taste.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  ia  the 
most  convenient  form  for  administering  the  hypophoaphites. 

Sj/pophonhite  of  Ammonia  has  a  similar  appearance  to 
the  iime-salt.  It  is,  however,  deliquesoent  in  tbe  air. 
When  heated  gently,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  ud  leaves 
hydratcd  hypoimos[morons  aoid. 

hatotosMf  a  oomponnd  of  iodine^  and  the  eompound 
radical  formyle.  It  waa  disoovered  by'  Serullas,  and  has 
recently  been  investi^ted  physiologically  and  therapeuti- 
cally by  MU.  Moretin  ana  Humbot.  It  ia  a  solid  body 
occurring  in  pearly  scales  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour, 
friable,  soft  to  ^e  touch,  of  a  persistent  aromatio  odour, 
with  a  mild  and  unoorrosive  taste.  When  this  substance  is 
administered  to  animals,  they  die  from  smaller  doses  than 
of  iodine,  and  exhibit  symptoms  of  great  depression  and 
exhaustion.  The  symptoms  of  depression  are  followed  by 
oonvulttiona,  oontractione,  and  other  effects  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  After  death  they  ezhibib  no  signs  of  any 
marked  Itsiona  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

The  authors  above  meutioned  suggest  tiiat  this  reme^ 
may  be  employed  in  all  oosm  when  iodine  ia  indicated.  It 
is  more  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system  than  iodine,  and 
iwoduoes  none  of  the  local  irritations  which  have  been 
observed  to  attetid  the  action  of  iodine.  They  recommend 
it  from  ita  aouttuog  properties  in  neuralgic  disorders. 
They  have  also  employed  it  witii  success  in  goitre, 
scrofula,  rickets,  and  syphilis.   The  dose  ia  from  n^f  a 

frain  to  eight  grains  in  the  ooorae  of  the  twenty-four 
ours. 

K08SO  or  EoTTBSO,  the  Abyssinian  name  for  the  flowers  of 
the  Bratfera  antheimintiea,  a  plantbelooging  to  the  natural 
ordei>  Boaacea.  The  Kusso  has  been  recently  introduced 
into  European  practice  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  worms. 
It  has  been  known  in  Abyssinia  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
as  an  uithelmiutio,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  several 
writers.  The  plant  which  yields  it  has  been  named  after 
Dr.  Brayer,  a  French  physician  who  resided  a  considerable 
time  at  Constantinople,  and  having  had  opportuaiUes 
witnessing  the  anthelmintic  properties  of  this  plant,  brought 
some  of  it  to  Paris  in  1823.  On  being  sent  to  Kuath,  he 
found  it  to  be  a  new  geuus  of  phuite  belonging  to  the  order 
llosaceai. 

The  Brayerais  an  Ab3^Binian  tree  twenty  feet  in  height, 
with  round  rusty  tomentose-villose  branches,  markea  by 
the  annular  cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
crowded,  alternate,  and  aheathy  at  the  base.  The  leaflets 
are  oblong,  or  elii[>tioal  Isnceulate,  acute,  serrate,  villose  at 
the  mdrgin  and  on  the  nerves  of  the  under  surface.  Stipules 
adnate  to  tbe  petiole.  Flowers  dioecious,  small,  and 
greenish,  the  oalyx  with  the  tabe  bibruot£>4ate  at  the  bnie 
and  turbinate;  throat  o^rtp^^ j^i^ay^l^g 
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brasons  ring ;  Itmb  lO-partite ;  the  ugmmis  in  two  serifts, 
the  ftve  outer  onn  much  larger,  oblong-laneeoUte,  obtuM, 
tetiealatelj  veined,  itellately  ya.tso.t,  the  fire  inner  one* 
ilternate,  smaller  epethulate.  Petals  fire,  ioserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  eal^x,  nnall  linear.  Stamens  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  inBerted  along  the  prtali.  Filaments  free,  uoeonal 
In  length.  Antben  bUoenlar,  dflhiming  longitadinall^. 
Carfjeh,  two  ^laoed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  free,  nm- 
loetuar,  eontainiog  one  or  two  pendnlons  orules.  Stylee 
terminal,  exierted  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  thickened 
npwarda.   Btigmas  subpeltate-dUat«d,  orenate-oblong. 

This  plant  grows  in  Tyre,  Agame,  and  Shoa,  and  is  ool- 
tlvated  ereiywhere.  Dr.  Beke  says  it  grows  throughont 
the  entire  table-land  of  north-eastern  Abyssinia,  at  an 
elevation  of  604)0  feet.  He  found  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Abai  (Bmce's  Nile)  at  an  elevation  of  elose  upcm  9000  feet. 
Brace  describes  the  flowers  as  bring  of  a  greenish  oolour, 
tinged  with  piirple,  and  when  folly  blown  of  a  deep  red  or 
par  pie.  llie  pttols,  he  says,  are  white.  When  prepared 
mr  medidnal  nae.  the  flowcxa  are  gathered  before  uie  seeds 
are  ripe,  and  whilst  some  of  tlie  flowers  are  unopened. 
The  btinohes  ore  saspended  in  the  son  to  dry.  and  alter- 
waras  ^ked  In  jars.  "When  sent  to  this  country  it  ia 
Meked  m  boxes,  and  the  Eosso  is  oontftined  In  leather.  It 
has  a  Tery  powerful  bnlsamio  odour.  The  fbllowing  bs  an 
analyris  of  Kosso  by  Wittsteia 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  botanical  structure,  or  in  the 

ohemioal  compoititioQ,  or  physical  character  of  this  plant, 
tiiat  ouuld  have  led  to  the  conolnsiun  that  it  would  act  a£  an 
antbelmiutio.  Yet  there  is  uo  questiun  on  this  point.  The 
inhabitants  of  Aby»rinia,  from  their  habit  of  eating  un- 
cooked tood,  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  forms 
of  tapeworm,  and  the  Euusso  is  universally  euploytd 
Eunongfit  them  as  a  lemedy.  Every  traveller  attests  Its 
eScaoy.  It  has  also  now  been  employed  in  France,  Eng- 
laud,  uermany,  and  Switzerland  with  the  same  success. 

The  mode  uf  adminiatering  it  in  Abj  8 jinia  consists  in 
takiog  a  handful  of  the  flowers  and  iiiluniDg  them  in  hot 
water.  In  Englaod,  240  grains  or  half  an  ounce  is  regarded 
as  a  full  do»e,  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age  may  take 
160  grains ;  from  3  to  7, 120  ^ins ;  and  not  exceeding 
S  years  of  age,  80  grains,  Xhu  dose  should  be  taken  in 
the  morning  lasting,  the  previous  meal  at  mght  having 
been  slight.  The  flowers  are  infused  in  from  6  to  10  ouncw 
of  luke-wnrm  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
little  lemon-juice  is  then  to  be  swaUowtd,  and  the  infusion 
being  stirred  up,  the  whole  is  taken,  liquid  and  powder  at 
two  or  three  draughts  at  short  interval^  being  washed 
down  by  cold  water  and  lemon 'juice.  In  three  or  fotir 
hours,  u  the  remedy  has  not  operated|  a  dose  of  outor  oil 
^ould  be  taken. 

The  great  barrier  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  at  first  was 
its  high  price.  When  first  brought  to  Paris  it  was  sold  as 
high  as  1/.  16*.  per  ounce.  It  is  now  (1858),  however,  sold 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  most  recent  notice  of  this  remedy 
i>  in  the  fir»t  volume  of  Dr.  Kuchenneister's  work  on 
Animal  Faraaites,'  translated  for  the  STdunham  Society 
^  Dr.  Lankester  (1807).  The  fiiUowing  w  his  aooount  of 
KoDsso : — 

"  '1  his  remedy,  which  is  making  a  great  noise  at  present, 
jg  adulterated  m  many  ways.  J,  Claras  found  Konsso 
obtained  from  Jobst  to  be  adulterated  with  sawdust.  I 
have  already  indicated  that  the  sawdust  might  be  probably 
the  duet  of  a  medioine  for  taue-worms,  and,  indeed,  of  tbe 
coarser  stalks  and  twigs  of  tbe  Brayera.  It  is  still  more 
probable,  however,  that  these  woody  fibres  or  chips  might 
come  from  the  root  of  Verhaacum  Temacha,  which,  as  well 
OS  the  Itaves  otJatminumJlorihundum  ( HerbaZelim),  ia,  as  is  ' 
well  known,  often  added  to  Koueso,  and  is  even  administered 
alone.  In  dossa  of  70  grains,  as  a  remedy  against  Tania. 


In  other  vMpeels,  it  acte  as  a  pMl;^  mnBg  nraotte  m 
lower  animals,  as,  for  example,  wbeo  Arown  into  wafar  it 
•tupifles  fishes.  For  tiiese  reaeons  I  ehould  ia  ftia  mm 
say,  not  eo  nraoh  ^t  the  agent  it  ad^lteiated,  ae  lliat  it  k 
often  administered  in  omblaatlM  with  otker  AbfniinBE 
remedies  for  tape-wona.  Aeaording  te  my  ezperaoeat^ 
erea  the  tiiidt  Z*.  era$9ie«IK$  of  the  eat  died  -wtay  aoea  ia 
white  of  egg  mixed  with  a  deeootioa  <tf  Koqsm  fl^mta. 
The  Tienia  were  dead  within  an  boor.  Ths  doae  of  ths 
powder  of  Konsso  is  5vj  to  Jj.  For  my  om  paH,  I  turn 
always  been  more  or  less  uniuek^  with  tnia  renurdy,  whisk, 
in  tiie  ordinary  mode  of  admtnistntioo,  share*  all  the 
defects  of  the  other  remedies  for  tapeworms,  and  aasay 
produces  sickness  and  violent  pains  in  the  inteetuea.  la 
my  own  experience,  I  have  generally  seen  the  worm  axpiOad 
in  innumerable  fragments  after  the  use  of  thia  remedy  at 
its  preparations.  I  have  onlyseen  lu^orsmalWiioitioia 
of  the  worm,  or,  at  the  utmost,  the  worm  up  to  tw  mA 
expelled  by  it;  but  have  never  found  the  aead.  Id  mt 
cose  I  eertainly  deteoted  fragmenla  of  tapeworm  ia  the 
eraoitationB  fiw  three  months.  Oim  I  saw  wnrm  passid 
up  to  the  neck  in  tbe  noniuw,  tmt  the  head  waa  npcUil 
only  after  the  patient  had  of  nis  own  aoocwd  at  imoe  tika 
a  seoond  dose  of  Konsso,  and  thus  brotight  iqma  biauelf  u 
slight  pains  in  the  bowels. 

f'Vety  recently  Professor  HartiuB,  of  Erlangau,  mA 
Professor  von  Humann,  of  Vienna,  have  don*  partieolulf 
good  serrice  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  emptonuff  Kotm 
Aooording  to  Martius,  the  powder  of  Konsso  alwaya  kilM 
the  wuno,  but  in  no  cose  did  tbe  head  pan  away.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  Isolate  the  active  oonstitooib 
of  the  resin.  A  r«d  resin  obtained  from  Kuuaao  had  at 
action.  It  was  otherwise  with  a  soft  resin  of  the  Kouna^ 
of  which  d  j  were  obtained  from  $v}  of  Kooaao,  bnt 
in  which  tnere  was  certainly  still  some  red  reain  aad  a 
Wuxy  substance.  Tliis  soft  lesin,  or,  more  correetly,  mia- 
ous mixture,  was  dissolved  in  aloohcu.  at  90*  U.  (e=11S*F.), 
and  filtered ;  the  alcoholic  solution  was  dropped  uptoi  aagsL 
As  soon  as  the  alcoool  waa  evaporated,  the  auution  wsi 
again  poured  ntion  the  sugar,  the  whole  waa  irdl  dria^ 
and  reduced  witn  su^r  to  the  finest  powder,  angar  bei^ 
added  until  with  dij  of  soft  reain  the  wliolo  qnutin 
weighed  ^ss.  Thin  vtrry  finely  divided  reain  waa  mixd 
witli  ^  of  honey,  and  the  whole  administered  in  a  perisd 
of  12  to  16  hours,  commendng  at  four  o^oloek  in  the 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  an  aperient  waa  gives 
(castor  oil  or  a  salt).  In  this  way,  with  this  resin  moA 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Hartius,  I  treated  three  parients  ii 
September,  1854 ;  one  of  them  bting  a  very  vreafcJy  boy  d 
14  years  old.  In  all  three  eases  tbe  worm  was  expdM 
up  to  the  neck,  bnt  in  such  a  fragmentary  condition  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  the  head.  This  will  be  the  mot 
easy  to  believe  when  I  mention  that  tbe  smalleat  ot  tbi 
expelled  tragments  towards  the  neok  were  aoart>ely  two  ti 
three  lines  In  length.  One  of  the  Mtients  again  jaisii 
segments  of  tapewurms  at  the  end  of  December. 

"  Perhapa  the  more  favorable  result  depends  npim  aoae 
small  practical  precaution,  of  which  I  am  not  yet  awaxe; 
but  although  I  must  admit  tbe  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  aai 
the^  more  willintfly  from  ^e  ease  with  which  MartittA 
resin  is  taken  and  endored — as  I  have  never  seen  any  bad 
secondary  efiects, — at  tbe  same  time,  the  extremely  frag- 
mentary state  in  which  the  worm  passes  preventa  me  irea 
giving  the  remedy  a  preference  over  turpentine  and  pooie- 
granate  root.  Quite  recentdy.  Professor  Kaimann,  f£ 
Vienna,  has  employed  the  following  method  : — ^vj  d 
Kousso  are  macerated  for  24  hours  in  cold  water,  ana  tbee 
boiled  for  half-au-hour.  This  infuso-deoootion  is  dwa 
taken  whilst  fasting  in  two  portions,  without  atraining, 
and,  therefore,  with  the  fiowers  in  it;  and  2  boon  after- 
wards, Sj  to  jij  of  ca^r  oiL  From  the  report  in  Hebi^ 
*  Zeitsohrift'  &r  18d4,  it  appears  that  tiie  remedj  mu  rerj 
well  home,  and  acted  with  certainty. 

Nastbbx  A8UJ<btida  (Falooner),  ii  the  name  of  tbs 
plant  which  ia  now  known  to  yield  a  portion  of  tbe 
ausafcstida  of  commerce.  This  is  the  plant  which  was 
originally  described  by  Keempfer  as  Assa/vetida  diaffutunm, 
or  Biugiseh.  Dr.  Falconer  discovered  this  plant  in  Astoe 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ^eurs  after  it  had  been  described  by 
Keempfer.  Tbe  botanical  eharaoters  of  tbs  genus  Ifaxtbcx 
are  as  follows : — 

Umbels,  compound;  involucres,  absent;  calyx,  obaoJete; 
fruit,  thin,  compressed  4(ii^e&e^«itlLA^^ted  bodar; 
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iMgM  8,  M1I7  Aormli  Ttttn,  one  to  each  donal  ftncow,  ind 
two  to  the  UteralB ;  albumen,  thin  flat. 

2f.  Auafmtida,  Faleoner:  Badieol  leare*  8-p«rtedi 
segmfiiita,  bipiBoatiftd  with  obloDg-lanowlate,  obtoM, 
deeumBtlobn.  The  loot  ia  pMennial,  tapering,  p<mdeniii, 
inoreasing  to  the  ni»  of  a  man's  ann  or  leg,  covered  with  a 
bUaki«b  eoleimd  bark  beaet  near  the  top  with  many  atrDng 
rigid  ftbrea ;  ita  intonsl  aubetanee  white,  flethy,  aboanding 
with  a  thiek  mUky  jnioa,  whiiA  hat  an  exoewiTely  itrong 
fiMid  alliaeeons  emelL  Stem,  two  or  three  yards  high  or 
more,  six  at  seven  inohea  in  oinmmftirenoe  at  the  base, 
mooth,  radioat  leaves  nearly  two  bet  long.  The  fruit  is 
flat,  thin,  reddish  lm>wn,  like  that  of  a  pann^,only  rather 
laiger  and  darker. 

"Nsrtbex,"  says  Dr.  Falooner,  in  'Boyle's  Materia 
Medioe,*  "both  in  the  oharaoter  of  the  ilowers  and  lrait» 
and  in  its  *  FcBony-leaved '  habit,  differs  widely  from  any 
known  speoies  of  Ferula,  and  appears  to  oonstitato  a  distinct 
and  well-marked  genns.  In  the  Bardoh  or  Daunee  lan- 
^sge,  (the  Dardolns  being  the  Daradi  of  Afriaa),  the  plwt 
IS  oailea  '  sep '  or  '  sup.*  The  yoniw  roots  of  the  atan  in 
spring  are  prized  as  an  exeeUent  anddelioate  regetaUe. 

"  TIm  speoies  wosld  appear  to  ooenr  in  l£e  greatest 
•Imn^uioe  in  the  provinoes  of  Khoraasan  and  Lnar  in 
Persia,  and  thenoe  to  extend  on  tho  one  hand  into  the  plains 
of  Toorkeatan  on  the  Oxns,  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kbaosh 
Uonntains,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  met  with  by 
Alexander  Bumes,  and  on  the  other  to  streteh  aomss  from 
Belooohtstan,  through  Candahar,  and  other  provinoes  of 
Afl^hanistan,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
where  it  Btops  in  Astore,  and  does  not  ooonr  in  great 
abandanee.  The  whole  of  this  region,  wfaioh  oonstitiites 
the  head-quarters  of  the  gnm-bearing  UmbellifiBne,  possesses 
the  eommon  oharaota  an  excessively  dry  climate,  indi* 
oated  in  *  Derghaas's  Hygrometrio  lu^ '  in  '  Johnatan's 
Fhrsioal  Atlas,*  by  a  belt  of  white. 

"  Besides  the  gnm-resin,  the  frait  of  Karthex  Assaftstida 
is  iupOTted  into  India  from  Fevda  and  AffghaniBtaD,  under 
Qie  nine  of  '  Anjoodas,'  being  extensiTfily  tmployed  by 
tho  native  pfaysioune  in  India;  'Anjoodaa'  being  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  seed  of  the  '  Heengseh,'  or  *  Hulleet,' 
by  Avtoeniia,  aleo  quoted  by  Snmpfer,  and  used  by  the 
[ndo-Persian  and  AraMe  writers  generally  in  desoribii^  the 
AssafcBtida  plert. 

Another  Umbelliferous  frnit  is  also  impmted  with  it, 
ud  sold  under  the  name  of  'Doogoo,*  (a  word  evidently 
jonneoted  with  the  Iovms  of  tho  Greeks),  being  recom- 
nended  as  an  ezoellent  sabstitate  for  '  Anjoodan,'^whioh  it 
dosely  resembles  in  ite  general  apmaranoe.  This  I  found 
■o  he  the  fruit  of  a  speoies  of  tme  ferula ;  it  is  one  of  the 
wo  Assafoetida-like  fruits  mentioned  by  Dr.  Koyle  as 
weurring  in  the  bazaara  of  Northern  In(ua.  The  speoies 
tf  Ferula  yidding  this  fruit  may  famish  some  one  m  the 
ibsearely  kuovn  gnm-resins  resemUing  Assafcstida  pro- 
liuwd  in  Per^  I  hnve  examined  anntiiev  kind  of  'UmDel- 
iferous  Arnit  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Royle,  labelled  as 
the  B«ed  of  the  wild  Assafoetida  idsnt,  eoUpcted  and  brought 
7  England  by  Bir  J.  If  aoneill,  nvm  Persia,'  whiah  diflms 
ridely  from  the  firuit  both  of  Nartbex  and  Terola)  and 
elongs  to  another  tribe  of  the  order." 

Foi>OPHTLLiir,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  tlie 
'odophffUum  ftekatum.  [PosoPHTLLa.]  Tiae  aubstanoe 
raa  tirbt  obtained  by  Dr.  Memdl  of  Cinoinoati,  wbo  has  ad- 
liniatered  it  in  various  eases  and  reeonunends  it  in  doses 
f  two  graiuB  as  a  safe  and  active  purgative. 

■*  It  nas  been  found  of  great  serviee,  maee  espeeially  in 
iliarr  fevers,  dutermination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and, 
ideed,  in  all  oases  in  which  the  liver  and  stemaoh  were 
rimarily  afiboted.  It  has  also  been  foond  ettinently  tuwfol 
I  an  alterative,  as  testified  by  Beai^,  Cmdatt,  Xing,  and 
tharpraetitionerB. 

'*  Toe  podophyllin  when  pore  it  quite  iflsfltnUe  in  «oM 
vter,  nor  is  it  acted  on  by  diluted  nitric  aoid  nor  alkalies. 
t  is  not,  therefore,  an  acid  Itte  tannia,  nor  an  alkaloid, 
at  a  neutral  proximate  v^table  prindple  of  a  lenneus 
laraoter.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  readily 
^able  in  alcohol  and  ethw.  In  all  reapeets,  its  ohemiou 
laracteriatics  are  like  the  resin  of  jalapa.  It  la  very 
□portant  in  administering  it  that  it  ahonla  be  finely  pul- 
srised."  ('Reoorduf  Pharmacy  and  Thera^ntio8,'No.III). 

0,17111  oiDDTK.  In  the  preptiration  of  qmnine  from  (Tin- 
I'ona  bark,  there  is  left  in  Uie  mother  liquor  a  eubstonoe 
hitdk  ii  cidled  qniiwidinB.  At  one  time  this  sabetanee 


was  regarded  as  auorphons  quinine,  and  was  sold  under 
this  name.  The  sabstanoe  thus  procured  was  found  to 
possess  more  active  antiperiodio  and  febrifugal  properdss 
than  quinine  itself.  It  has,  however,  been  sinoe  found  that 
the  mattars  remaining  a^  tiie  orystalliaation  of  the  aol- 
phato  of  qniniua  are  of  a  oomplioated  oharaotor.  and 
probably  consist  of  uniavaitigated  iurms  of  alkaloids,  similar 
to  and  more  powerful  in  their  notion  ^an  saiphato  of 
iniinine.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  theae  snbstanoes, 
uwy  are  now  aoid  nnt^  the  name  of  sulphate  of  quin- 
oidine. 

**  The  most  reeent  publioations  on  the  medioinal  effioacy 
of  quinoidine  are  a  paper  by  Dr.  Harting,  in  Smidt's  JahrL 
18d3,  and  Dr.  da  Coata,  in  the  PhOadeipMa  Mtdkei 
Mieamintr  for  Uay,  1855. 

"  Dr.  Harting  states  that,  firom  12  years'  experience  in  tho 
treatment  of  aguee,  he  finds  it  to  be  superior  to  the  common 
sulphate  of  quinine.  Dr.  da  CoBta  gives  a  summary  of 
63  oases  of  intermittent  fever  treated  by  quiaoidioe. 
many  ofthese  the  disease  was  of  longstanding.  Ths  rigors 
were  arrested  in  49  oases  by  the  firet  admiuistration  of  the 
median*,  only  4  requiring  a  repetition.  The  quantilr 
given  varied  tram  16  to  40  grains ;  the  average  was  30 
grains.  Six  ^frains  were  given  a  ahui  time  b^re  the  ex- 
pected aoeesaion  of  the  paroxysm,  the  rest  at  intcrrain 
during  tiie  intermisaion.  The  ciuinoidiae  did  not  give'  rise 
to  heatUahe,  singing  or  borine  in  the  earsf  nor  to  sioknoBS, 
the  ordinary  effects  of  large  dosea  of  suljihate  of  quiDioe. 
The  advantages  of  sulphate  of  quiuMdine  are,  there&re, 
very  considerable.  Its  superior  medical  efBcaoy  depends, 
firat,  on  ite  eontaining,  assooiated  with  amorphous  quwina, 
very  energetic  bases  derived  from  the  bark;  seoond,  its 
nn<^stalhne  state,  whieh  renders  it  more  readily  auimi- 
lated.  Drs.  Prout  and  Danbeney  have  shown,  en  physiulo- 
gioal  pounds,  that  nnorystaUiaed  subetanoos  an  more  eon^ 
geniaito  the  animal  economy  than  oryatalUoe.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  fact,  although  little  notiaed,  that  sulphate  of  qniaiae 
often  passes  through  the  ayatem  nndeoomposed,  and  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  nrine;  and  tut  fiut  exphuaa  one  eanae  fii  ita 
frequent  Culue  te  arrest  intannittent  brea."  ('BoMOd 
of  Pharmai^  and  Therapeuties  *). 

BAVQUiHAau  CAKADxnais,  the  Fnoooon  or  Canadian 
Blood-root,  so  oalled  from  (he  red  etdour  of  ita  juice.  This 

Jlanfeia  a  native  of  Amerioa,  and  has  long  been  used  by  the 
ndians  on  aeoonnt  of  ita  asrid  narsotio  pnqiertiBa.  It  ha* 
lately  been  introdooed  into  Bnn^ean  pnuitiot  ai  a  nnudj 
for  cancer. 

The  genus  Sanguinaria  has  the  following  oharaotara. 
Petals  8-^18 :  stamens,  24 ;  stigmaa,  2 ;  capmle  oUong  %• 
valved,  ventrioose,  aouto  at  eash  end  vitiLdeoiduona  vaLvsa, 
and  3  permanent  plaoentm. 

8.  Caaadtuu  u  an  early  eprinff  flower,  and  grows  in 
most  parte  of  the  United  fitatee  and  Qnnadft  in  woods.  It 
is  a  smooth  |dant  with  a  oreepmg  root-stoek,  whioh  emita  a 
brit^ht  orange  juieo  when  out.  The  leavea  are  ndiealy 
aoUtoiT  or  long,  ohsnnelled  petioles  renifurm  or  heart- 
shapeii,  with  large  roundish  lobes  separated  by  obtuse 
sinoses.  The  undersida  strongly  reticulated  with  veins 
paler  than  the  upper,  and  at  length  ^laoooue.  Pednnelea 
solitary,  axillary  round,  one-flowered,  infolded  by  the  young 
leaf.  Sepale,  3 ;  petals,  8 ;  stamens  numerous,  with  yellow 
anthers.  Oraiy,  oblong ;  style,  none ;  seeds  numerous,  of 
a  daric  shining  red  ootoior.  In  their  report  on  Dr.  Fell's 
method  of  ounng  caneer,  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  thus  spMk  of  thit  remedy  ^~ 

"  Whibt  avowing  our  present  judgment  of  the  ineflSoaey 
^blood-Hwt  in  the  management  of  cancerous  diathesis,  we 
see  no  ol^eotion  to  further  and  muoh  more  extended  ob- 
servatuniB  of  ita  eCiieto  in  that  diaeaae.  It  is  evidently  a 
powetfbl  renudy,  and  at  an  emmmsgogue  is,  perh^n, 

ual  to  any  drag  now  empikr^  in  Bi^land.  Bat  ear 
hope  of  ita  uaduiieat  in  oaneer  is  very  small ;  and  that 
becomes  less  stUl,  when  m  remember  that  Dr.  Fell  himself 
never  snggctted  that  patieota  Bhoold  continue  tfae  oonstita- 
tionat  treatment  after  the  extirpation  of  the  loool  disease 
and  the  healing  of  the  wonnd,  and  never  advised  the  use 
of  &e  aanguinaria  pill  in  oaeet  of  intomd  eaneer,  or  (tf 
thnse  external  mali^ant  tomonxa  whioh  vera  r^eotad  at 
unfit  for  local  treatment." 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  oaset 
alluded  to,  will  lead  to  farther  trials  of  ita  properties,  and 
it  may  yet  be  a  valaaUe  remedy  in  the^ist  <d  Hoteria 
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THTEKRY,  JAGatTES-NICHOLAS-AUGUerrm,  the 
distineuisfaecl  bistonan,  was  born  atBlois  on  Hay  19,  179d. 
In  1605  he  commenced  bis  BtndieB  in  the  college  of  his 
native  town ;  in  1811  he  entered  the  normal  school;  and 
in  1813  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school.  In 
1814  he  went  to  Paris,  enlistinfr  himself  as  an  adherent  of 
the  socialist  priccipleB  of  the  Coont  8t.  Bimon,  of  vhom  he 
became  the  friend  and  assistant;  and  in  1816  published 
<  Des  Kations  et  de  leurs  Rapports  mutaels.'  He  however 
shortly  penetrated  the  fallacy  and  ahaUownesB  of  bis 
master's  doctrines,  abjured  them,  and  became  with  Gomte 
and  I>unoyertheeditor,iBl817,  of  the  'CnuenrEoropden,* 
a  libera]  politieal  jonnial.  It  was  at  this  time  that  be  fint 
formed  me  theory  of  tha  eontinned  existenoe  of  two  classes 
in  England — ^^e  Norman  masters  and  the  Saxon  servants, 
— whose  flnocesnve  stra^les  he  traced  down  to  the  time  of 
Charlea  I.  in  an  essay  in  this  paper,  and  which,  with  mneh 
perverted  ingenuity,  but  with  perfect  honesty,  and  a  rare 
and  conscientious  industry  and  perseverance  in  historical 
iovestipations  which  he  then  oommenced,  he  has  supported 
in  all  his  subsequent  works.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
'  Censenr  Euroj  6en '  in  1820  he  proposed  to  the  editors  of 
the  *  Couirier  Fran^ais*  a  series  of  letters  on  the  history 
of  France,  for  he  says  of  himself  that  he  had  then  found 
that  history  was  his  true  vocation,  and  he  was  aooepted  as 
a  oontribntoT.  With  the  second  letter  eommen<»d  ^e 
(^eial  Bttaoka  on  his  writings.  Hueh  mm  erased,  still 
he  porBued  hii  oonne;  bvt  on  reoeiTiog  eererel  o^r 
letters  of  diaapproval,  the  editors  wishra  him  to  vary 
his  Buhgeota.  This  he  deolhied  doing,  and  he  eeaaed  hu 
eontributiooa  in  Janiuxy  ISSl.  He  then  retomed  to  his 
Mstorioal  studies,  which  however  he  had  to  purane  under 
increased  difflenlties  as  approaching  bUndcess  rendered  him 
nnable  to  read,  bnt  he  bore  the  deprivation  with  philo- 
sophical calmness.  In  1826  he  published  his  *  Histoue  de 
la  Congndte  de  I'Anrleterre  par  les  Normandx,*  a  work 
which,  despite  his  fEuse  theory  of  the  ever-enduring  dif- 
ference of  claaaifioation  of  the  two  races,  is  of  a  hi^h  merit, 
as  displaying  great  power  of  eoute  discrimination,  the 
Ksnlt  of  vast  uboor  digested  ^yJ  a  well-regulated  mind, 
with  pleasing  and  animated  descriptions  grouping  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  time,  and  an  animated  style.  It  has  gone 
HiTough  many  editions  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  German.  In  1827  he  issued  his  letters  from  the 
'Courrier  Franfais'  in  an  extended  and  eolleeted  form 
under  the  title  of  *  Lettres  sor  PHistoire  de  Franee,'  whieh 
have  also  been  translated  into  English.  In  1828a  nervous 
disorder,  added  to  his  now  rapidly  failing  sight,  occasioned 
his  being  sent  by  his  medical  adviser  to  Hyires,  near 
Tonlon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-air  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"While  residing  here  for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  ^ect«d  a 
member  of  the  Aead^mie  des  Insoriptions  et  Belles- Lettres, 
and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of 
which  subseoaently  he  was  made  an  officer.  The  yeam 
1831  to  1835  he  passed  partly  at  the  warm  baths  of  Lnxeuil 
and  partiy  at  Teaoul  in  Haute-SaOne,  daring  which  time, 
with  the  asaistanee  of  his  brother,  he  oompMed  his  '  Cix 
Ansd'£tades  historiqnes,'  a  series  of  exodlent  essays,  the 
liTodoet  (tf  his  previous  inveetjgations,  wlddi  was  puolished 
m  1885.  At  this  time,  be  was  oaUed  to  Buis  by  0uizotL 
who  was  then  minister  of  public  imtruction,  who  confided 
to  him  the  editing  of  a  '  BeoneU  des  Documents  inddits 
de  I'Histoire  du  Tiers-Etals,*  whieh  forms  a  part  of  the 
'  Collection  des  Doonmente  inSdits  de  I'Histoire  de  France.' 
In  1840  he  published  his  *  B6oits  des  Temps  Ufirovingiens, 
prte6d6B  des  Considerations  sur  rHistoire  de  I^anoe,*  to 
which  the  Academy  awarded  their  prize,  and  of  whioh  also 
there  is  an  English  translation.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1853.   He  died  May  21,  1856. 

As  an  historian  Thieny  takes  rank  witli  Miobelet  and 
Onizot,  Lees  profbiud  in  philosophical  disquidUon  than 
Ooizot,  less  eloquent  and  imaginative  than  lliohelst,  he 
exoels  both  in  the  power  of  grouping  large  mnsiiifi  of  detail, 
and  of  seeing  and  preseatang  every  point  of  iidereat  or 
unportance ;  he  combines  pieturesqae  effeots  with  nmrate 
knowledge ;  and  his  style  is  earnest  and  lucid  though  not 
always  elegant.  He  has  also  the  merit  of  remaining  oon- 
wstently  devoted  to  his  vocation.  "While  nearly  every 
French  writer  of  eminence  looked  fonrard  to  politiwd 
mfluenoe  or  employment  as  his  reward— and  many  oon- 
tnved  to  attain  them,  too  often  by  a  saorifico  of  their  pre- 
vious jpnnopleB  or  opinions— Thierry  held  on  his  way 
undeviatuwlv.   His  oonsolKtion  nnder  nrimu 


he  has  biauelf  stated:  ''Blind  and fl^flfcring,vilhI■t^| 
and  withoat  intermierion,  I  will  give  this  tntiaony  wtik 
from  me  no  one  will  disWieve :  there  is  somethiiig  ia  ib 
world  better  tban  physical  enjoyments,  better  thu  {b>> 
petty,  better  even  than  health ;  it  is  a  devoted  nttinhsil 
to  a  science." 

JvLiE  Trikhbt,  whose  maiden  nams  vss  ftnfinotgd, 
beoame  the  wife  of  Thierry  in  1831,  and  was  of  cntuiil 
serviee  to  him  in  his  then  state  of  total  blindsev..  IflUX 
she  published  *  Sodnes  de  M«a»  anx  ISms  at  19bs  Wo,' 
for  whioh  hoF  hnsband  wrote  an  intndiwtiia.  AemiilM 
tiie  author  of  a  Bofflbar  of  olernr  essi^s  in  Uu  'Bsnate 
Deux  Uondes.'  Hie  died  on  Jane  10, 1644. 
THIOSINNAUINE.  [Chbuistbt,  8.  2.] 
THOM,  JAMES,  who  aoquired  oonaidenfale  tnqmn 
celebrity  as  a  soulptor,  was  bom  in  Ayrsbixe  in  1799.  m 
was  brought  up  as  a  stone-mason,  aiul  taught  hioHtftW 
art  of  soialptnre.  Some  small  figures  irtiieh  he  tamd 
illustrative  of  the  poetry, of  Bums  seoaied  hin  t  loiil 
fame,  apd  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  chisel  on  otlmrf 
life-sise.  He  oooordingly  prodaoed  in  saodstoiie  itatwif 
Tarn  (VSbanter  and  Souter  J<dauue,  which  had  &  m^Bsif 
run  of  popularity.  After  being  suooessfally  exhibited  a 
Sootland  they  were  Ivonght  to  London,  vben  thej  umi 
equally  attraiative,  and  ue  self-taught  scolptw  InuinUs- 
self  for  a  time  *  a  lion.'  He  was  eosamisiioasd  ts  am 
■me  than  <Hie  rq>^tion  of  those  figure*,  and  sbuUiMk 
noddbi of thcnmre produesd in gxeali nnmbtn.  !DimB 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  Inunoor  aBds|iiritiiLdHfigB^ 
but  they  are  nme  and  inartistioal  in  oone^tiai  end  eie» 
tion,  and  their  noessive  p^nlarity  was  of  eril  isflBew 
upon  the  sculptor  himself.  He  aftenrards  eiscntii  t 
statue  of '  Old  llortali^,'  and  aeveral  aHux  wxkt;  bsth 
appeared  to  be  falling  into  oompantave  ofasoBii^vli^ 
about  1836,  the  miseondnot  of  an  agent  whom  be  udoh 
ployed  to  manage  an  itinerant  euibitim  <tf  hii 
O'Bhanter'  and  '  Old  Mortality'  in  the  United  Stata,  U 
Thorn  to  proceed  to  America.  'Eventually  he  d^enaisid  b 
remain  in  New  Yoric,  where  he  found  oonsidnsbla  pnA^ 
sional  employment.  He  also  devoted  some  time  to 
teoture ;  tow  a  farm,  on  which  he  erected  a  kooae  fm^ 
own  designs,  and  beoHDW  a  toland^  pro^snnuMs;  H 
he  seems  to  nave  grftdnally  abandoned  theuaeof  hiiiUii 
He  died  at  Kew  York  on  the  24th  of  April,  ISML  Ik 
original  figures  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  J<dunik,M 
placed  in  a  building  attached  to  the  Boras  munaxota 
the  banks  of  the  Domi ;  there  are  eopiea  of  them  in  £ii^n^ 
and  at  Mr.  Colt's,  Fateraon,  New  Jersey.  His  gtnf  i 
*  Old  Mortality '  stands  at  the  ohief  entnues  of  tb 
Hill  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia. 

THOM,  WILLIAM,  the  weaver-poet  of  InTeniiT,n 
bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1799.  Atten  years  of  age,  with  ui^ 
the  elements  of  education,  he  was  bound  for  finr  fos 
apprentioe  to  a  weaver,  and  during  this  time,  as  he  ninids 
himself,  "  pioked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,"  tni^ 
at  the  same  time  to  ainuire  Latin,  bat  b^g  "  defestMii 
want  of  time."  At  the  end  of  his  apprentioesliipktM 
engaged  at  another  fectnv,  where  he  worked  for  wHslM 
years,  learned,  to  play  toe  Oeman  flute,  and  to  ^ 
"  eveiy  Sooteh  song  that  is  wortli  singing."  Es  BfiB* 
about  1829,  hod  a  ftmily,  and  aftar  some  other  nwm 
settled  for  a  time  at  Newtyle,  near  Ci^uvAngns  is  Fciif 
shire.  He  was  there  when  the  great  oommeroial  Momii 
Ameriea  ooenrxed,  one  oonsequenoe  of  whioh  was  the  eea*- 
tion  of  employment  for  the  poor  hand-loom  weaven. 
a  wife  and  four  children,  wiihout  work,  in  a  neighboinkH 
where  nearly  all  were  as  poor  as  himself,  and  in  a  omdI? 
where  the  poor-laws  were  not  yet  introduced,  the  nfinp 
of  the  family  were  extreme,  and  in  a  ookl  spang  ix}  * 
1837  they  resolved^  set  off  to  walk  to  Aberdeen,  m  hifS 
that  there  he  migbt  procure  employment.  Of  tbisjoii'*? 
he  has  given  a  vivid  and  patbetio  narrative.  One^ 
died  on  tile  way.  To  obtain  the  means  ofmrognoug^ 
had  recourse  to  his  fiats,  whieh  sometimes  Woghthiai 
fling  gift,  and  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  sons-Bt^ 
in  an  address  to  his  flute.  This  he  had  printra,  tw  tf 
presenting  a  oopy  of  it  at  the  genteeler  houses, 
sufficient  to  enable  the  flimily  to  reach  Abtrdet^s-  v 
obtained  work,  first  in  that  town,  and  then  at  lojeivn 
In  Kovember  1840  bis  wife,  whosehealth  had  beenvetbn 
by  her  late  sufferings,  died  in  childbed.  His  new  sfliiti* 
again  drove  him  to  poetry,  realising  ^elley'a  sit0tii>[ 
t£iit  poets  "leam  in  snfiiuing  ^t  tluqr teo^  ia.m- 
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[e  sent  on*o{  hu  oouporitioDi, '  The  Blind  Bttfi  Pranks*, 
}  the  '  Abezdeen  Henud,'  where  it  was  inserted  with  muoh 
omm^dation.  It  attraetad  the  notioe  of  Ur.  Gtirdon,  of 
[nockespooh^  a  gentleman  in  the  neiKhbonrhood,  who 
Bliaved  and  patnmiied  him.  E»  had  other  poema  by  him, 
Ueh  were  i^idiiaed  and  admired,  and  he  was  brm^t  to 
london,  feasted  at  a  pnbUo  dinner,  and  reeeivad  that  sort 
f  patronaga  wbidi  lud  ao  ii^vriotis  an  influMioe  in  the 
lae  of  Boms,  a  patronage  that  only  enhanoes  the  bitterness 
Fthe  fete  to  whieh  its  objeots  are  almost  inoTitabl^  oon- 
gned.  Thorn  returned  tolnvaroryt  resolvibg,  he  said,  not 
>  be  too  much  elated  by  the  apflanae  he  had  reoeived,  bat 
.  ia  diffionlt  to  withstand  the  sMtaettons  to  whioh  it  leads. 
Ib  published  in  1841  at  Aberdeen,  asmall  Tolnme  of  poems, 
Rhymes  and  Reoolleotiona  of  a  Hand-Loom  WeaTer,  whioh 
ad  bat  a  moderate  roooess.  His  poetioal  powers  were  not 
reat :  the  chief  merit  of  bis  rerses  oonaiats  in  the  exaet 
>prodQotions  of  feelings  he  had  himself  ezperienoed,  with 
melody  at  versi&oation  and  a  oorreotness  of  taste  remarfc- 
Ua  in  ma  of  ao  extramelr  limited  an  edooatian.  He 
tarried  a  ■eoond  wife^  vaatoton  aal^eoted  to  the  extnmest 
Md,  and  at  last  died  in  great  porarfy  in  Harah  1850. 
Sa  widow  died  in  the  July  following,  and  a  anbaoription 
as  raised  of  about  200/.  fer  his  destitute  ohQdren. 
THOSfPSON,  VILLIAIf,  a  oelebnted  Irish  naturalist, 
[is  father  was  an  Irish  linen  merahant  at  Belfast,  and 
William,  his  eldest  son,  wa^  bom  on  the  2nd  of  IfoTember, 
806.  As  his  father  destined  him  fer  a  oommeroial  life,  he 
3oeiTed  sneh  an  ednoation  aa  was  sn{)poBed  to  fit  him  for 
lat  pnrBnit.  In  1821  he  was  apprentioed  to  a  firm  in  the 
iuen -business  at  Belfast.  Although  at  this  tinte  he  had 
squired  no  teste  for  natural  history,  he  soon  took  an 
iterest  in  this  subjeot  from  making  exoorsiona  with  a 
dlow  apprentice  who  possessed  a  oopy  of  Bewiek's  *  British 
•iids,' «M  ajpasiion  for  oolleeting  and  stuffing  birds.  For 
mral  years  he  waa  hardly  nue  than  an  amateur;  hut  in 
B32  dnninutenoes  oooorred  which  indnoad  him  to  gin  up 
osinesa,  and  firom  diat  time  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest 
)  natural  history.  Although  birds  were  his  favourite 
Indy,  he  took  an  interest  in  all  kinds  of  aoimals  and 
lants,  and  eventnall^  there  were  few  Irish  minarals, 
laotfl,  and  animab,  with  whiob  he  was  not  oognu«nt.  He 
rat  became  known  as  a  naturalist  by  hia  oontributiona  to 
He  *  Proceedinga '  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  on 
[ie  natural  history  of  Ireland.  The  names  of  some  of  these 
krty  oootribniions  indicate  the  direction  of  his  mind: 
Catalogue  of  Birds  new  to  the  Irish  Fanna ; '  '  On  some 
'ertebrata  new  to  the  Irish  Fauna ; '  *  On  some  rare  Irish 
lirda ;  *  '  On  the  Natnral  History  of  Ireland,  with  a  deaorip- 
ion  of  a  new  Genus  of  Fishes ;  '  On  tiie  Irish  Hare.*  He 
lao  prepared  to  lay  befere  the  meeting  of  the  British 
jsooiat  un  fer  the  AdTanoenwnt  of  Scdenee,  held  at  Glasgow 
1  1840,  a  'Beport  on  the  Fauna  ct  IreUnd,  Diriaira 
'ertebrata.'  This  was  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
ertebrate  animals  of  Ireland,  or  an  aooonnt  of  their  oom- 
uatiTe  Boaroity  and  abundance,  but  an  ezpotitioii  of  the 
amber  of  apeoiea  in  Ireland,  the  most  weetaxn  land  of 
nrope,  compared  with  other  British  and  European  species. 
1  1841  Mr.  Thompson  aooompanied  the  late  Professor 
Award  Forbes  on  a  voyage  in  the  ^gean  in  H.M,S.  Beaoon, 
nnmanded  by  the  late  Captain  Oraves,  B-N.,  daring  which 
e  made  a  large  number  of  observationa  on  the  natural 
istorr  of  the  ooon tries  wbioh  he  visited.  Borne  of  these 
a  subsequently  made  use  of  in  his  works  <m  the  natarsl 
istory  of  Ireland.  From  1841  to  1843  he  was  a  frequent 
mtribntor  to  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  ana  also 
i^ged  in  eoUeoting  materials  i(a  hit  f  luthv  report  to  the 
'ntwi  Assodatiai  on  the  Invertebrate  Fanna  of  IraUud. 
his  report  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  assooiation  at 
ork  in  1843,  and  is  remarkable  for  tfte  large  amount  of 
tinote  inA>rmation  it  oontains  on  the  natural  history  of 
reland.  From  thiatdmehis  papers  on  Iriah  uatnral  history 
eoame  more  numerous ;  a  list  of  above  aevoity  is  given  in 
le  Bay  Society's  '  BibUography,'  and  these  were  prepara- 
ons  for  a  great  work  whioh  he  had  projected  on  the  natural 
iatory  of  his  native  oountry.  The  first  volume  of  this 
'ork  appeared  in  1849,  the  second  in  1860,  the  third  in 
661.  These  three  were  devoted  to  the  birds.  He  did  not 
▼e  to  oon^lste  his  work.  He  had  been  mainly  instau- 
untal  in  mduoing  the  British  Association  to  meet  in  1862 
i  Belfeat,  In  promoting  this  objeot  he  came  to  London  in 
lie  Jsnnuyoftnatyeai,  when  he  waaaaiaed  with  paralysis, 
nddiadintbeeoimeunlBwlwan.  Xhe  mannsoript  of 


another  Tolnme  on  the  'Katnral  History  of  Ireland'  was 
feund  after  his  death  in  a  sufficiently  advanoed  steto  to  be 
given  to  the  public,  and  this  was  published  with  a  short 
memoir  of  the  author  in  1866.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  all  the  looal  inatitntiona  of  hk  native  town.  He  was 
praaident  <tf  the  Natoial  Hist^  utd  Fhilosophioal  Society 
oi  Belfeat,  member  of  the  Kqral  Itiah  Aoad«ny,  raa 
honorary  fellow  and  member  of  aaveral  ftveign  soiaDtifio 
societiea.  William  Thompson  is  a  remarkable  instence  of 
a  man  who,  by  the  devotion  of  average  talenta  to  one  great 
object,  suooeeded  in  his  work  on  tne  natural  history  of 
Ireland  in  achieving  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation,  and 

S'vingtosoienoe  one  o£  ito  most  valuable  mont^aphs  on 
e  distribution  of  animals  in  Europe. 
THOMSON,  ANTHONY  TODD,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  7th  of  Januarr,  1778.  His  father,  by  birth  a 
Scotohman,  had  settled  in  America,  where  he  held  two 
lucrative  appointmente  under  the  British  government,  being 
Postmaster-  Qenend  for  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  Cul- 
leetor  <tf  Cuitifana  for  the  town  of  Savannah.  Having 
refosed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  American. 
goTonment,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Barolutign  he  wai 
onnpelled  to  lelinquiah  his  appoiutmei^  and  zetomed  to 
Edinburgh.  Anthony  Todd  was  bom  previous  to  this, 
whilst  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  High  School,  Edinba^h. 
When  a  hoy  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Henry,  alterwards 
Lord  Cookbum,  whioh  lasted  till  his  death.  His  father 
destined  him  for  business,  but  having  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  Post-office,  he  was  enabled  by  the  leisure  it  horded 
him  to  gratihr  a  wish  he  had  always  entertained  to  study 
medicine.  STe  attended  the  lectures  of  Munro,  Oregorv, 
BUok,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  In  1798  he  became  a  merab'er 
of  the  Speculative  Soeiety,  and  the  oompanion  of  Jt^tfrey, 
Homn',  Brougham,  and  Lord  Lanadowne.  In  17S9  he 
beeame  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medieai  Sodety.  Having 
gradoatad  in  1799,  he  left  Edinbu^,  and  estabtiahed  him- 
self in  London  about  the  year  ISW.  He  oommeooed  the 
practice  of  hia  pEofeauon  in  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  as  a 
general  pnu^tioner.  His  progress  was  at  first  alow,  but 
when  OQoe  oommenoed  it  was  never  iaterrupted.  In  the 
midst  of  a  large  general  praotice,  he  feund  time  to  culti* 
vate  science  and  utorature.  He  was  mainly  instmmental 
in  procuring  the  enactment  of  the  Apothecaries*  Act  in 
1814.  His  first  literary  work  was  published  in  1810,  and 
entitled  '  Conspeotus  Pharmaeopis.*  He  sold  the  copyright 
of  this  book  for  twenty  pounds.  In  1833  it  was  oonght 
by  the  Messrs.  Longman  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  haa 
gone  through  fourtMn  editions.  In  1611  he  published  the 
'  London  Dispensatory,'  whioh  was  a  work  of  great  laboar. 
It  contained  a  critical  account  of  all  the  medioiim  and  their 
compounds  whioh  were  ia  nae  in  Great  Britein.  It  has 
heea  translated  into  aereral  European  languages,  and  ten 
editicms  have  been  published  in  England.  During  hia  re- 
searohea  into  the  materia  medioa  he  was  im^essea  with  the 
importanoe  of  the  study  of  botany,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  a  course  <a  lectures  on  this  suliijeot  in  London. 
In  1821  he  published  a  first  volume  of  his  'Lectures  on 
Botany.'  This  work  contained  many  very  valuable  observa- 
taonson  thestroctoreand  functions  of  plants  whioh  have  since 
become  a  part  of  the  science  of  boteuy.  In  his  observationi, 
he  made  extensive  use  of  the  microscope,  and  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  one  of  those  who  appreeiated  the  value  of  this 
instrument  when  ito  use  was  generally  neglected.  In  1826 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Boj^al  College  of  Physicians  of 
Lmdon,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  consulting  physician. 
In  1828  h!B  was  elected  professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the 
then  London  Univennty,  now  Uaiversitr  Cdlege.  In  this 
position  be  worked  witJi  great  ardour  at  the  subject  of 
Therapeotics,  and  was  <me  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  new 
aabstuieea  discovered  by  the  chemist  into  the  practice  of 
medicine.  "Ea  formed  here  a  very  fine  collection  of  speoi- 
mena  of  materia  medioa,  but  the  ooUege  had  not  the  means 
of  pmchasing  it  after  his  death,  and  it  boa  been  lost  to  the 
oountry.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Medical 
Juriaprudenoe.  The  lectures  delivered  from  thia  chair 
were  published  in  the  'Laooet'  in  1836-7.  In  1832  Dr. 
Thomson  published  his  *  Elemente  of  Materia  Mediea,'  a 
work  of  a  more  scientific  character  than  his  *  London  Dis- 
pensatory,' and  eotoring  more  fally  into  the  subjeot  of 
Therapeutics.  Three  editiona  of  this  work  had  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  his  death.   In  1839  he  edited  *  Bat 
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lie  was  utmged  in  prspBring  '  A.  practical  TTeatiae  on 
Diseases  af^ctingthe  Skin/  wMohhas  ainoebeen  oomnleted 
and  edited  by  Br.  Farkes.  In  1848  his  health  first  Wan 
to  fail.  He  oontinued  to  give  bis  leotores,  vith  oonaider- 
able  interruptions,  till  ihe  following  BDrnmer,  when  he  waa 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  ootmt^,  and  died  of  bronchitiB  at 
E^Lmg  on  the  3rd  of  Julj,  1849. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  and 
thronehont  bis  long  career,  pursued  hia  labours  with  few 
or  no  inteimptionB.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  attainmente, 
onltiTating  literature  aa  well  as  soienoe,  and  was  not  an 
nnfiraqaent  contributor  of  literary  artiolea  to  the  Magazines 
and  Bei^ewa. .  He  translated  firam  the  Pnni^  and  edited, 
a  work  by  Uona.  Saivarte,  entitled  '  The  Philosophy  of 
Uagie,  Omens,  and  apparent  Miracles.'  Hia  notes  to  this 
work  an  full  of  cunoua  and  interesting  matter.  He 
edited  also  an  edition  of  ThcoDBon'a  '  Seasons ; '  to  which 
he  appended  a  lane  number  of  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
author.  He  ccmtributed  many  articles  to  the  '  Cydopffidia 
of  Practical  Medicine.'  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  '  Medical  Bepoeitory;*  to  which  journal  he  also  exten- 
sively contributed.  One  of  his  last  works  waa  entitled 
'  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick-room,'  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  printed.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  from 
which  the  materials  of  this  notice  have  been  principally 
obtained,  is  published  with  hia  posthomous  work  on 
'Diseases  of  the  Skin.* 

XH0M80K,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
waa  bom  April  12,  1773,  at  Criefi^  Perthshire,  and  received 
iiM  early  edooation  at  the  pariah  school  of  that  place.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  St  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  and  was 
a  pnpil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  In  1802  he  delivered 
a  course  of  leotores  on  chemistry,  and  continued  to  lecture 
on  this  soienoe  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  *  Enoyclopsedia  Britannica,'  from  1796  to 
1800,  and  wrote  the  articles  *  Chenustry,'  *  Mineralogy,'  &o. 
in  that  work.  In  1802  he  published  his  <  System  of  Che- 
-mistry.*  He  first  suggested  the  use  of  symbols  in  chemistry, 
which  have  sinoe  beiwme  so  generally  employed.  He  waa 
one  of  the  first  ehemiate  who  reoognised  the  value  of  Dal- 
ton's  atomio  theory,  and  devoted  hunself  to  its  elucidation. 
He  also  at  this  time  oondooted  for  the  Board  of  Exoiae  a 
aeriea  of  inveatigatiuM  on  brewing,  which  formed  the  bana 
of  Soottiah  legialatitm  on  that  vntgeot.  In  1613  Dr.  Ihom- 
Bon  came  to  London,  and  started  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,* 
a  scientific  journal,  which  he  edited  till  the  year  1622,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bivhard  Phillips.  In  1827 
this  journal  became  me^ed  in  the  '  Fhiloso^cal  Magazine.' 
In  1817  he  waa  elected  leotorer  on  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Qlaagow,  and  the  following  year  received  the 
title  of  jirofesBor.  This  chair  he  held  till  hia  death, 
assisted  in  his  later  years  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law 
Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.  In  1635  he  published  a  work,  entitied 
'  Outiines  of  Mineralogy,  Geolo^,  and  Mineral  Analysis,' 
and  in  1849  a  work  on  '  Brewing  and  DistiUatioD.*  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1852.  His  son,  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  is  celebrated  sn  his  botanical  knowledge ;  he 
has  published  an  aoooont  of  hia  tzavels  in  Thibet,  awl  is 
now  the  superintendent  Of  theEastlndia  Company'a  Dotanio 
gardens  at  Calcutta. 

THREE  RlVERa   [CiWADi.  S.  2.] 

THRIFT,  the  common  name  of  the  StaUce  Armeria, 
Smith,  now  Armeria  maritima.  Armeria  belonga  to  the 
natural  order  Plumbaginacea.  It  is  distingtliahed  by  the 
flowers  being  in  a  head  contained  in  an  inverted  i^liiiuioal 
sheath,  and  the  (uipsular  fruit  not  bursting. 

A.  tnaritima,  Tnrift,  is  a  common  Briti^  plant,  growing 
on  muddy  and  rocky  sea-shores  and  on  the  banks  of  salt- 
water sBstuariea.  It  bears  transportation  to  gardens,  when 
it  is  a  favourite^  in  forming  the  twrders  of  flower-beds.  It 
may  be  easily  distingoishea  from  other  speoiee  by  ite  linear 
1-nerved  leaves.  U  haa  roae-oolouredT  flowers.  Several 
varieties  are  described. 
THUREA.  [BoswBiLii.] 
TICKS.    [TnACHBAEEA,  8,  2.1 

TIECE,  CHRISTIAN}  FRIEDRICH,  a  eelebrated  lonlp- 
tor,  brother  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1776.  Having  studied  awhile  under 
Sohadow,  he  in  1798  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  pupU  of  David,  hi  1801  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  went  to  "Weimar,  then  a  great  centre  of  litOTaiy 
and  artistic  activity.  Here  he  found  Gothe  a  warm  and 
moat  valuable  friend  and  adviser,  and  whilst  here  he  not 


only  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  soolptanl  decontiDa 
of  the  new  pidaoe,  but  executed  busts  of  GQOtB, 
and  Wolff,  besides  many  of  memben  of  princely  and  neik 
families.  In  1805  he  went  with  his  brother  LodT^b 
Italy,  and  carefully  studied  the  great  works  of  ut  ttn, 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  by  hia  numerooa  hatt,  kt, 
hia  manual  dexterity.  Here  he  found  frifinds  and  pba 
in  Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  the  crown-prince,  aft^mb 
King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria.  For  the  former  he  eimlai 
rilievofor  the  family  sepulcdire  atCoppet,  and  sabsepm^ 
a  lifiEt•^nze  atatoe  of  Newer,  aiul  buan  of  herself  mbita 
Bxoglie,  Angnstns  Schlegel,  and  M.  Booca.  For  hiAwfi 
Bavaria  he  executed  at  various  times  busts  of  Lodvi^bW 
self,  Jaoobi,  Sdielling,  Ludwig  Tieck,  Lessing,Er^ 
Orotius,  Herder,  WaUenstein,  and  several  otl^  ^ 
for  the  Walhalla.  On  his  second  visit  to  Italy  (tB12)^ 
became  acquainted  with  Ranch,  and  the  two  gnat  tei^ 
tors  ever  after  remained  fast  friends.  He  retnntEdn 
1819  to  Berlin,  where  he  esUblished  his  atelier,  lad  n 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy.  During  the  ttmsk 
of  his  life  he  was  employed  upon  many  of  tiie  public 
and  waa  a  prominent  actor  in  the  artistic  movementi 
Prussian  capital.  Amon^  his  productions  were  the  friici 
the  Boulptuies  in  the  pediment,  and  otiier  external  dm 
tions  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  gates,  and  the  statue  of  ik 
angel  in  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  in  Berlin;  a  senari 
fifteen  seated  marble  statues  of  olasaical  persutarabfli 
royal  palaoe ;  a  bronze  equestrian,  atatoe  ofFRdffli 
William  at  Ruppin,  besides  several  monumental  vafaol 
numerous  busts  and  rilievi.  He  was  also  dmin;  ntn 
yean  extensively  employed  on  the  restoration  of  oat 
works  for  the  Royal  Museum,  in  wbioh  institatioiL  hen 
director  of  the  department  of  sculpture.  He  died  at  fic& 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1851.  Tieok  waa  not  pnaesdi 
much  ima^ative  power ;  he  executed  some  good  lOM 
and  rilievi,  but  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  memorialing 
many  of  which  display  great  elevation  of  style  and  lin 
rable  chiselling,  la  his  studio  several  eminent  Kolfta 
have  been  formed,  among  whom  perhaps  the  best  bioni 
Kiu,  the  sculptor  of  the  Amazon.  There  are  casts  of  m 
of  Tieok's  works  in  the  Crystal  Palaoe  at  Sydenhan, 

TIECK,  LUDWIO,  one  of  the  moat  inflaeatiil  atai 
upon  the  modem  literatnze  of  Germany,  was bmiinBda 
on  May  31,  1773.  At  the  univeraities  of  Halle,  Gotto^ 
and  Erlangen,  he  studied  with  great  ardour ;  hutoiy  ul 
the  poeticu  Utentore  of  both  the  anoiente  and  the  nmat 
being  his  fovourite  pursuits.  Hit  poetical  powers  derdip 
themselves  early,  but  they  took  a  direction  oppoatetiiii 
usual  classical  models,  and  exercised  themselves  m  lii 
feelings  and  opinions  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Cbn^ 
chivalry  or  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  biiiit 
efforts,  'Almansur,'  a  prose  idyll,  in  1790,  and  'lb 
Moddin,'  a  ^rose  play,  in  three  acts,  in  1790-1,  assomfd  a 
eastern  locality.  Both  displayed  great  poetical  abili^.M 
he  did  not  attempt  verse,  except  in  a  few  short  w» 
introduced  amid  the  prose.  In  1792  he  prodiiKa  ik 
tra^y  of  'Der  Abschied*  (The  Farting),  also  in  fn^ 
which,  like  most  of  his  other  dnmatio  pieces,  is  more 
ibr  tiie  closet  than  the  stage.  He  probably  himself  bqa 
to  peroave  that  his  true  strength  lay  in  ii*''''^^!?^ 
the  same  year  he  prodooed 'Das  griine  Band,' a  neotE" 
tale  of  considerable  pathos,  with  great  truth  of  obu>^ 
isation  and  much  interest ;  and  '  Abdalloh,'  anorienUlt^ 
with  little  of  (niental  colouring,  and  of  a  ghastly  ten^ 
inspiring  character.  He  had  made  much  pn^ress  m  > 
study  of  English  literature,  particularly  the  drsiDS,w 
the  result  was,  in  1793,  a  compressed  tranalatioD,  or  nlw 
paraphrase,  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Volpone,'  in  t^'f^'^S^i 
which  it  is  remarkable  how  carefully  he  has  omitted 
more  poetical  passages  which  ornament  the  origlusli  ^ 
which,  for  the  scene  where  Yolpone  plays  the  moant«m 
he  substitutes  a  satirical  one  between  an  Englishnia 
Qerman  anthor  oonu  to  England  fiw  a  £bw  weeks  ton" 
Tolomea  on  the  character  of  tha  country  and  its  io^>'^*f^ 
To  the  same  period  belongs  also  hu  novel  of '  niLUa 
Lorell,'  of  which  the  characters  and  scenery  are 
to  be  English,  but  they  have  a  very  ibielgn  <^i^r^ 
tone  of  the  whole  is  more  gloomy  than  most  of 
product^na. 

The  six  years,  from  1796  to  1800,  both  incIusiTe, 
period  of  incessant  activity.    During  it  he  triTellw. 
visited  Jena,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  J" 
the  two  Schlegels,L%B5ai**j^BdJS«beUi^  i  ^ eimar,  »M» 
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he  became  aoqnainted  vith  Heidv ;  and  Hambarg,  where 
he  married  tEe  dauehter  of  a  oleTgyman  named  Alberti. 
The  interooTirse  wiu  liio  abore-named  UteraiT  oelebritiei 
had  niDch  influenoe  on  hu  fdture  cooTM.     While  still 
adhering  to  the  romantio  school,  his  productions  embraced 
a   wider  field.    He  oontinned  to  write  tales,  norels, 
tragedies,  and  comedies ;  bnt  in  embodying  nnrsery  tales, 
as  in  his  *  Blanbart,'  a^ay  in  fire  acts,  '  Die  Sieben  Weiber 
des  Blaubarta*  (Seven  Wires  of  Bluebeard),  a  tale,  and  the 
'Leben  nnd  Tod  dec  kleinen  Rothkappohen '  (lifb  and 
Death  of  little  Red  Riding  Hood),  a  tragedy  in  three  acta, 
he  united  mnoh  of  the  aim^^ei^  of  the  old  tncUtionB,  with 
the  added  interest  of  poetaoal  conception,  a  close  adhetenoe 
to  the  sto^,  and  oooaaional  passa^  of  pathos  or  of 
humour.   OccaKionaUr  he  took  for  his  snbjeot  legends  of  a 
higher  oharaoter,  aa  m  his  '  Leben  nnd  Tod  der  heiligen 
OenoTera and  in  1804,  in  '  Kaiser  OctaTianua,'  a  work 
trhioh  had  been  lonf  expected,  and  which  his  ooontrymen 
oonsider  as  one  of  the  most  saooessfol  of  his  romantic  pro- 
daoLions.   To  this  he  has  prefixed  a  lonc^prologue,  in  which 
various  characters  are  intruiluoed  to  display  the  prosaic 
element,  and  a  poet,  to  whom  comes  Romance,  a  female, 
•who  describes  herself  aa  infusing  joy  thronghout  the  world, 
and  saya  that  her  father  is  Faitn,  and  Ixve  her  mother. 
In  this  prologue,  and  in  tiie  following  play^whioh  is  partly 
in  prose,  is  found  the  sunt  fiiTinuable  ipeoimen  of  lleck  a 
veraifioation.  It  is  not  of  the  most  careful  onutruotion; 
and  it  is  ungular  that  thoi^h  his  oonoeptions  were  highly 
poetioal,  the  best  ezamplea  of  them  are  found  in  Ids  prose. 
This  line  was  foUowea  out  in  subsequent  works,  aa  in 
'  Fortun&t,'  which  however  embodies  a  conddemble  amount 
of  good-hnmoured  satire  on  the  various  conditions  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.   Another  class  comprises,  what 
are  styled  by  the  Germans  Art-Kovels,  to  which  belong 
'Franz  Stembald's  Wandemngen,'  'Phantasien  Qberdie 
Kunst,*  and  '  Herzensergiesaungen  eines  Kunstliebenden 
Eloaterbruders'  (Heart-ou^ntingBof  an  Art- loving  Monk^, 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  mend  Waokenroder,  in  all 
of  which  he  displays  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  beaatifhl 
and  elevated  in  art,  a  contempt  for  the  aelf-complacency  of 
affected  oonnoisseorship,  and  a  manifestation  of  Roman 
CathoUc  feeUn^f  to  wmoh  fidth  he  for  some  time  adhered 
about  this  penod.  Ferhapa  less  distinotiVB  as  a  olass,  as 
hia  previous  tales  had  much  of  a  similar  charaoter,  were  his 
*  Vdksn^rohen '  (Popular  Legends),  snoh  aa  the  history  of 
Heymon's  Children,  the  Fair  Magelone,  Melusina,  &o., 
l^nda  which  are  European,  and  the  '  Denkwttrdige 
GeBohiohtBchronik  der  Sohildbtlrger '  (Hemorable  History  of 
the  Simpletons),  a  sort  of  German  version  of  onr  Hen  of 
Gotham;  tales  in  prose,  abcnuding  in  pleasant  fiuioy, 
interspdrsed  with  picturesc^ne  descriptions  or  strokes  of  broad 
humour,  and  told  with  a  simplici^  and  an  apparent  childish 
iTeLief  in  the  wonders  related  that  give  an  indescribable 
charm  to  the  whole.   Upon  yet  anotiier  olass  he  evidently 
bestowed  more  thought  and  labour.   In  the  dramas,  for 
they  assume  that  form,  *  Der  gesti^elter  Kater'  (Puss  in 
Boots) ;  in  '  Frins  Zerbino,  cder  die  Reise  naoh  dem  gnten 
Gesebmaoke' (Travels  in  seaiob  of  Good  Taste);  'Diever- 
kehrte  Welt '  (The  World  tamed  upude  down) ;  and 
*Leben  und  Thaten  des  Kleinen  Thomas,  genanntDiiumchen' 
(Tom  Thumb) ;  in  all  of  which  he  attacked  with  keen  irony 
the  low,  matmal,  antl-poetioal  notions  of  poetnr  advocated 
by  learned  pedants,  and  defended  by  implication,  oy  example, 
and  by  occasional  parodies  on  the  olassioiBtB,  the  theory  of 
Xhe  romantio  school.   A  ke^  to  '  Zo-bino,'  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  authors  alludea 
to  in  that  drama,  would  posseaa  much  interest  for  the 
Enf^Iish  student.    These  pieces,  independent  of  their 
critical  merits,  have  an  interest  of  their  own  from  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  dial(^asi.   Many  (rif  the  prodnetitms  of 
this  period,  including  moat  of  those  above-mentioEuBd,  were 
sabaequenuT  publiaoed  tooefiier,  under  the  titie  of  '  Phan- 
tasus,'  in  a  mutte-w<nk  of  a  oonversational  party,  to  whom 
or  by  whom  they  are  rolated.   Ajl  exoellent  translation  of 
*Don  Quixot^a  very  good  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  *  Epiocane, 
or  the  Silent  Woman,'  and  a  remarkably  successful  one  of 
Shakspere's  *  Tempest,'  also  belong  to  tnls  pniod. 

In  1801-2,  while  residing  in  I)reBden,  he  assisted  7. 
Schlegel  in  bringing  out  the  *  Musen-Almanaoh,'  to  which 
he  oontributed  scone  of  his  tales.  He  then  lived  for  a  time 
at  Berlin,  and  next  at  Ziebin^n  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  looming  to  eiyoy  apoetieal leisare,  during  whitA he 
prodooed  nothing  bat  'Kaiser  Oetavianos*  of  which  we 


have  already  spoken,  in  1804 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  returning  from  thence  in  1806  to 
Munich,  where  ne  had  the  first  attack  of  gout,  from  which 
he  was  ever  after  an  extreme  sufferer.  This  attack  was  so 
violent,  that  he  produced  littie  for  several  years.  He 
occupied  himself,  when  able,  in  revising  and  adding  to  his 
provious  works,  publishing  the  '  Phantasus '  as  above  stated, 
and  a  collection  of  his  poems ;  in  studyii^  and  collecting 
the  early  poetry  of  hia  own  country,  of  which  in  1803  he 
had  published  'Minneliader  ans  demSchwildsohenZetfealter' 
(Lore  songs  of  the  Swabian  pwiod),  and  in  1816  '  Ulribh'B 
Tcmliohtensteitt Fxnnendienst'  (Worth  of  Woman);  and 
in  extending  his  aoquafntanee  witti  the  Bngliah  drama.  In 
1812  he  puMished  me  'AIt^GngIis(dies  Theater,*  containing 
translations  of  the  old  King  John,  the  Pindar  of  WakeMd, 
Perioles,  Locrine,  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  the  old 
Lear,  all  of  which  he  contends  are  the  genuine,  though  chiefly 
early,  productions  of  Shakspere,  In  1817  he  published  two 
volumes  of  specimens  of  the  early  German  drama,  and  in  the 
same  year  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  Uteratnre  connected  with  the  drama  which  he 
could  not  procuro  in  Germany,  He  laboured  diligently ;  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum  as  well  as  those  of  .many 
private  oollectionB  were  opened  to  him ;  and  it  is  probabw 
that  no  foreigner  ever  attained  so  wide  and  so  exact  an 
acquaintanoe  as  Tiedk  with  the  English  literature  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  period,  or  so  jiwt  an  wpreoiation  of 
Bhakspere,  although  his  enthusiasm  has  led  Mm  to  the 
discovery  of  beauties  hidden  from  Rngjishmen  in  the 
apocryphal  or  rejected  works  attributed  to  Bhakspere,  in 
the  genuineness  of  nearly  all  of  which  he  ia  a  stedfast 
believer,  bnt  of  whi^^  his  countryman  and  follower  Ulrici 
baa  formed  a  more  sober  Judgment.  On  hia  return  to  Ger- 
many he  settled  at  Dres&n,  and  for  some  time  hia  literary 

C'iboations  were  chiefly  novels  and  tales  for  the  pocket 
ks  and  similar  annuals.  In  1823  he  published  tne  first 
volume  of  *  Shakspere's  Torsohule'  containing  translations 
of  Green's  'Friar  Bacon,'  '  Arden  of  Fevereham,*  of  which 
he  has  doubts  whether  it  is  a  production  of  Green's  or  an 
eariy  work  of  Shakspen,  and  Heywood'a  'Lancashire 
Witches this  waa  followed  by  a  second  vdnme  in  1829 
containing  *  Fair  Em,'  'The  seoond  Maid's  Tragedy,' 1^ 
Mussingen,  translated  from  one  of  the  three  manuscript 
plays  saved  from  the  fire  by  Warbnrton  the  herald,  and 
'The  Birth  of  Merlin :'  the  first  he  considers  to  be  more 
probably  an  eariy  effort  of  Shakspere's  than  of  any  of  the 
other  names  to  which  it  has  been  assigned,  grounding  his 
opinion  of  this  and  other  of  the  donbtful  plays  on  the  belief 
toat  Shakspere  commenced  writing  for  the  stage  many 
yean  earlier  than  had  at  that  time  been  admitted ;  a  beli^ 
which  the  investigations  of  Mr.  C.  Knight  in  his  *  Pictorial 
Shakapere'  has  shown  to  be  very  probable,  though  not 
leading  always  to  the  conolnsions  at  which  Tieok  has 
arrived  r^arding  the  inrtioular  plays.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Dramaturgische  Bl&tter^'  chiefly  written  in 
1817,  a  eoUeaticn  of  reviews  or  criticisms  of  modem  Ger- 
man ;^ys,  inolndiw  notices  of  Schiller's  'Piooolomini,' 
and '  WaUenstein's  ^ ;'  Gfithe's  *  Jeiy  nnd  B&telei,*  and 
'  Clavigo ;'  and  Shakspere's  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  *  Lear,' 
'  Henry  VIII.,'  '  Macbeth,*  and  '  Hamlet ;'  all  containmg 
much  genial  criticism,  with  a  delicate  and  true  ^prehen- 
sion of  their  poetioal  feding  and  harmony ;  with  notices  of 
the  acting  of  Kcmble  and  Kean ;  and  Appendices  on  the 
German  and  English  stage.  About  the  same  time  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
translation  of  Shakspere's  acknowledged  plays,  which  had 
been  bwun  by  Schlegel,'  and  of  which,  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1885.  The  merits  of  this  translation,  of  whidi 
many  were  entirely  from  bis  own  hands,  and  all  were  sub- 
jected to  his  reviston^  are  univezsally  acknowledged.  Less 
nteral,  bnt  mote  spinted  and  equally  true  to  the  sense  of 
the  author,  than  the  invvioiu  tnnualion  by  l^e  Tosses, 
they  are  illustrated^  by  a  number  of  notes  mich  display  a 
vast  amount  of  reading,  and  many  ingenious  conjectures  as 
to  various  disputed  readings,  and  they  now  form  the  recog- 
nised text  of  Shakspere's  plays  in  Germany.  The  work 
waa  completed  in  1829.  Bnt  ms  laboura  were  not  confined 
to  this  work ;  he  oontinned  to  write  tales  for  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  in  1828  he  produced  hia  novel  of '  Dichters- 
leben,'  (life  of  a  Poet)  in  which  Shakspere  and  several  of 
his  contemporaries  are  introduced,  and  m  which  the  deatii 
of  Harlow  is  vividly  described.  In  1829  he  published 
'Der  Tod  des  Dkhfcers,*  (the  Poel^s  Death)  in  whiolkthe 
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unli^j  iate  of  ComoeOB  ii  pathetically  related.  Li  1826 
be  also  prodneed  one  of  lua  most  piotiinaqQe  aarratiTes, 

*  Der  AutT"^^  in  den  CeTennes,'  in.  which  the  insnnreotion 
in  the  Cerennea  is  graphioallj  told,  but  un&rtonatidj  was 
left  incomplete.  While  reaioiog  at  Dresden  his  evening 
eirdes  beoame  oelebiated,  at  which  his  readings  and  the 
Halation  of  his  tales  formed  a  prineipal  charm,  and  whioh 
were  attended  all  the  litenty  oelehrities  who  were  in 
t)w  vioinit;  and  oould  gain  admuaion.  In  1836  and  1610 
he  pablished  hia  two  latest  nurela — 'Der  TisohlenneiBter* 
(The  Cabinet-maker)  and  <  Victoria  Aooorombona,'  both  of 
whioh  are  very  inferior  to  most  of  his  previona  wocka  of  a 
similar  character.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  Dresden  theatres.  In  1840,  on  the 
aocession  of  Friedrioh  Wilbelm  IV.  to  Uie  throne  of  Frosaia, 
lieck  was  invited  to  Berlin,  an  invitation  which  he 
accepted.  He  waa  then  created  a  privyHKiunoillor,  and 
pBSBvd  the  remainder  of  his  life  Miily  in  Berlin  and  partly 
at  Potsdam,  ocoupaed  chiefly  wiui  some  tbeatrioal  prodoo- 
tioDs,  and  in  revising  and  oorreeting  his  works,  whu^were 
published  in  20  volumes  at  Berlin  between  1828  and  1846. 
At  various  times  he  also  edited  Novalis't  *  Sohritten,'  in 
ounj  unction  with  Friedrich  Schlegel,  1802;  HeinricAt  von 
Xleial's  '  NachgeUsaenen  Sohriften '  (Posthumoos  Works), 
1626 ;  Soleer's  '  2fachlass  und  Briefweohsel  *  (Bemains  and 
Corres^ionaence}  with  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  1826 ;  and 
Beinhud  Lenz's  *  Qesanunelte  Sohriften,'  (CoUeoted  Works} 
in  1828.  After  suffering  for  some  years  from  continuea 
illoess,  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and  oheerfulneaa,  he 
died  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1803,  leaving  a  name  which  may 
rauk  with  the  highest  in  his  native  ooantry,  and  which 
Englithmen  may  reverenoe  as  that  whieh  in  Germany  is 
nost  eonaected  with  the  popularising  of  the  fsmo  of  the 
gnat  dxamatio  poet  of  £n^and« 

TILL^^A,  a  genus  of  Plants  bekms^  to  the  natural 
order  Crtutulaoea.  It  has  a  3-  or  1-parted  calyx ;  petals 
3  or  4,  oblong  acnmiaated ;  scales  none,  or  very  email ; 
canels  3  or  4,  somewhat  constricted  in  the  middle;  2- 
aeeded.  The  species  are  small  glabroos  annual  herba, 
inhabitants  of  exposed  sabhomid  places.  The  leaves  are 
opposite.  Flowers  small,  white,  for  the  most  part  axUlary. 

jC.  mxucoM  is  a  native  of  Europe  in  many  |uaoes,  in  dry, 
barreo,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soil ;  plentiful  in  Britain  on 
the  most  barren  sandy  heaths,  and  fireqoent  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  It  has  a  stem  branched  and  decumbent  at  the 
base ;  ilowers  axillajy,  sessile,  and  trifid.  The  plant  is 
very  minute,  and  of  a  reddish  ooktor.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  oblong,  obtuse,  oeooava  above,  oonnate;  aopals 
ovate  or  lanoeolate  acute,  bristlo-nunted.'  Petals  nearly 
subulate,  white,  tipped  with  red.  Then  arc  eemal 
other  spedea,  natives  of  fiortik  and  South  Anwrimi  aad 
Australia. 

TIKCAL.   [BoKACio  Ano.] 

TIMKIU^,  a  lamUy  of  email  Moths,  whioh  are  remark- 
able for  depositing  their  egga  amoog  animal  substances,  on 
wbicli  their  larvm  afterwards  feed.  They  are  thus  oon- 
stantl;  found  upon  olotbiog  made  of  hair  or  for,  and  are 
called  Clothes-Moths.  The  family  is  thus  dehned:— An- 
teonn  moderate,  slender,  simple,  pubescent  beneath  in  the 
nudes;  proboscis  short;  thorax  rarely  crested;  body  hmg 
and  slender ;  wings  entire,  often  narrow,  mostly  oonvolnted 
in  repose.  The  oaterpillaii  live  in  portable  oases  formed  of 
Tariuna  materiala. 

Theae  motha  are  oibm,  omnrnrnted  with  very  brilliant 
colours,  the  upper  winga  having  gidd  or  attm  ipota.  The 
caterpillars  make  their  eases  of  the  Mbstaaeca  on  whieh 
tht-y  feed.  The  Adelte  make  their  nesta  of  Uts  of  leaves. 
Thu  true  2Vnms  cluthe  themselves  with  the  liair<tf  the  skins 
of  animals  and  bits  of  silk.  Whan  too  amaU,  Ijiey  alit 
their  cases  and  make  them  haget*  Many  of  them  borrow 
into  skins,  silk  garments,  &o.,  making  oaaea  aa  tb^  {SOOMd. 
Xhe  genera  and  speoies  are  very  numeroai. 

iWesiwood,  EntomUugitt'a  Taxtbook.) 
IPTON.  raiijrF0BD8BIBB.j 

TIPULIDj};.,  a  funily  of  Dipterooa  Inaeett  belonging  to 
the  taribe  JVemoeera,  They  have  the  antennn  longer  than 
the  head,  simple,  not  plonose,  ranly  pectinated;  eyes 
entire,  ocelli  obsolete;  front  of  head  beaked ;  proboscis 
abort,  ending  in  two  large  fleshy  lips ;  body  ehmgated ; 
wings  long,  nervures  numerous ;  ugs  long. 

l^  typea  of  this  fanulyare  the  spam  of  OCshmxW 
i^etiiPM,  and  the  apm  of 
lij  the  suBB  of  i>aady*LaDg^LegB. 


LatreiUe  dividea  liiis  iuniiy  into  five  smaUer  gnajt. 
Cnlioiformea,  QalUodes,  TerxiooleB,  Fun^votH,  ul 
Floralea. 

The  CulioifonMS  [CAw-onornkfes,  Maoquaart)  iodide 
those  forms  the  pupae  of  whioh  mostly  dwdl  in  the  nto, 
respiring  by  means  of  external  tubes  or  filaments  ntutti 
in  ttODt  of  the  body.  They  have  also  the  power  of  aim- 
ming.  Ibny  of  them  are  transparent,  and  form  exceti. 
ingly  beantitul  objects  ibr  the  microscope.  The  Umtrf 
Chirotumm  alumosua  are  Tennifonu,  and  of  a  Uoid- 
red  colour,  whenoe  they  are  colled  Blood- Worms.  [Cb- 

SONOHUS.] 

The  Ouiooles  (Ceeidomjfida)  inoluda  those  tataa 
whioh  form  galls  tj  depositing  flwir  e^  upon  jwiti 
[Cecidomtia.] 

The  Fnngivorea  (Mj/crii^kSidm,  Uaoq^naazt)  eadmi 
an  extremely  active  gxoup  of  theso  insects,  wluth  n 
c^MiUe  of  Idling  by  means  of  their  hind  ^DxT  w 
fraud  in  damp  situatiuu  amongst  variona  pants, 
enter  houses,  and  are  found  upon  window-panes.  Tfatym 
also  very  partial  to  JPungi,  benoe  their  name ;  sad  tiuf 
are  genml^  found  in  the  interior  of  Bold*  and  Fttm^ 

The  Temooles  {TipviidMy  Maoquaart)  are  the  true  Ow. 
Fliea.  The  speoies  of  the  genus  Timiiu  are  fonnd  iadu^ 
meadows  in  great  numbera,  eepecially  in  the  autonm.  Ik 
larvfe  are  found  in  the  soil,  ana  feed  upon  the  roots  ofm 
Sto.,  and  oooaaionally  they  do  much  harm.  Mr.  Wat- 
wood  remarks  that  the  male  Daddy-LiHig-Lsn  ii  raj 
qoarrelsoine,  and  often  fi^ti  with  hia  brothzen  of  thaaie 
apecies. 

The  Floralea  {BUtionidet,  Macquaart)  are  distiogoidri 
by  having  the  body  and  l^  shorter  and  more  lobuittk 
the  other  fbrms.  (uke  i^eeua  aro  nuU,  and  theii  flight  i 
■low  and  heavy. 

(Weatwood,  Ikaaim  0/ Inaeett.) 

TODMOKD£ir.  rLAHaiSBiiLK.i 

XOLLENS,  HENDBIK  COlUSfmSZOON.  kii;  tb 
moat  popular  living  poet  of  Holland,  waa  bom  at  Botmn 
on  the  24th  of  Septranber  1780.  His  father  earned  esi 
thriving  business,  lounded  by  his  grand&ther,  si  a  dds 
in  ooloun,  and  Hendrik  was  taken  from  soboot  at  ths  ^ 
of  fourteen  to  aaaist  behind  the  eonntef.  TbsycsriAi 
was  that  of  the  French  entry  into  Holland,  when  maj  i 
the  Dutch  were  dispoeed  to  look  on  them  as  deliTeroi, 
and  yoo^  ToUens  beoame  the  secretary  of  a  "Yida* 
landsohe  BijeenktHnst,"  or  Patriotio  Sooiety,  to  wbosa  im- 
poses he  soon  contributed  some  songs,  which  had  ami 
anooeas.  His  bther,  who  had  at  flnt  been  pleased  Is 
son's  reputation,  soon  became  alarmed  lest  poeti;  ibad 
lead  him  away  firom  busineaa,  though  that  alaiM 
surely  have  beMi  spared  in  Hdland.  When  TtdlenistBi 
age  of  seventeen,  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  poets,  ■> 
of  them,  Helmers,  was  a  merchant,  the  other,  Loeli,  1 
book-keeper  in  a  eounting-honse,  and  Uylenbroek,  i  tm, 
to  whom  they  introduoed  him,  was  a  respectable  bxi- 
seller.  Tollens  had  learned  some  Frenoh  at  sebotd;  If 
Uylenbroek's  advice  he  now  studied  Bnglish  and  Gon^ 
and  thus  enlarged  his  ideas ;  but  he  fol^wed  IMenbmk'i 
example  in  oooupying  himself  with  rendering  fnoch  tn> 
gedieo  into  Dutoh  verse.  He  afterwards  veatoied  »  «■ 
ginal  dramas,  and  his  '  Luoretia,'  written  in  1606, 
all  events,  sufficient  sjorit  to  be  prohibited  b^  the  gmtt 
ment.  Aiwthertragedy, 'DeHoeksohenenEamljssanw 

(The Hooks  and  the  Codfiah),  had  at  leaat  the  ma&di 
national  aalfioet,  being  fbiuiiud  aa  the  qnanels  ottbenw 
foetiona  of  theae  naaea,  Hw  OoelplM  and  GUbeliM « 
Dotdx  medisBval  history,  whose  hoctilities,  whiobluMt 
centory  and  a  half,  are  aaid  to  have  arisen  u  1360  tmi 
joooee  dispute  between  some  nobleo  at  a  bsnqiut 
whether  the  oodflah  oould  be  aaid  to  take  Uiebook,trlb 
hook  the  oodflsh.   ToUen's  {Mwera,  however,  did  not  1ki| 
tragedy.  In  two  ccmtesta  with  his  friend  Loots  on  1 
offered  for  prises,  wie  <m  the  theme  Hugo  Orotiiu,  ' 
other  the  death  <k  Egmont  and  HoOTn,  he  woa 
jHise  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  first  on  theteooM;^ 
in  1807  a  short  poem  by  him  *  To  a  Fallen  Girl,'  fitttwM 
attention  by  ita  simple  pathos.   From  that  time  ku.  »^ 
jeota  were  almost  universally  taken  from  natioasl  AiH^v 
and  from  done^  scenes,  and  though  even  his  tm^ 
did  not  {dace  him  en  a  level  in  point  <^  geaiw  *^ , 
dezdijk,  he  baoame  decided^  the  matt  po^Uar  P>*f*r 
oonntaT,  and  had  the  kuonr  of  forming  a  aduMi  01  (>*3 
'the  Mfaool  of  Bo^jT^*^  :|Q^^f^ediBgi' 
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His  poeitu  liad  10,000  BubacrilMn  .*  not  Itn^  afterwaida  his 
feUov  townsmen  proposed  to  erect  his  bast  in  «  pnblie  place, 
uid  it  WM  only  the  xeluotanoB  of  TollanB  himadf  which 
prevented  the  intention  from  b«uc  earned  ont  when  the 
Bubsoription,  was  already  full.  Ibis  popalarity  increased 
as  he  grew  more  adTaaoed  in  life.  On  his  oeventieUi  birth- 
day, tiie  24th  of  September  1650,  the  ministor  of  ^nstioe, 
Mr.  STedenueijer  van  Boaentfaal,  waited  on  him  at  hu  house 
at  Kijswijk,  to  bring  bim  the  (xmgratalationB  at  tiie  £tng 
of  Holland,  and  present  to  him  the  insignia  of  commander 
id  the  order  of  the  Cutoh  Lion,  a  very  unnsnal  honoor  for  a 
literary  man.  A  committee  ted  on  blm  the  same  day  to  ofibr 
him  a  gold  medal  struck  in  his  honour,  with  the  inscription 
"  Nederland  zijnen  geliefden  VolksdiohteT  *  {Netherland  to 
its  beloved  national  poet),  and  to  inform  him  that  a  sub- 
scription had  been  o^nised,  without  his  knowledge,  for 
the  formation  of  a  '  Tollens  Fond,'  to  commemorate  his 
name  by  a  charitable  inatitutuni,  the  nature  of  which  was 
to  be  lelt  to  his  own  ohoiee.  He  died  in  1806,  surronuded 
universal  respect. 

The  ^OTter  poems  of  Tdlens,  hnical  and  narrative,  are 
his  chief  title  to  remembrance.  One  narrative  poem,  *  I>e 
Overwintering  der  Hollandersop  5ova  Zembla'  (The  win- 
tering of  the  Hollanders  at  Nova  Zembla),  oommemoratiTe 
of  the  oelebrated  voyage  of  Barends  in  1696-97,  is  very 
popular  and  has  often  bean  reprinted,  on  one  occasion  in  an 
illustrated  edition.  His  '  ViOTdaagsche  Zeeelag,*  or  Four 
Days'  Bea-Fight,  commemorative  of  one  of  the  des^rato 
contests  between  the  Dutoh  and  English  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  may  be  compared  for  spiritto  his  friend  Loots's 
'Overwinning  bij  Chattam'  (Victory  at  Chatham),  a 
favourite  subject  of  allusion  with  the  Datoh  poets.  Tollens 
is  a  Isrtile  author  of  ballada  on  mlgects  of  Dutch  hiafaHy, 
amongwhioh  his  *  Jan  Van  Behaflblaar,'  *Kenan  Hanelaar,' 
fto.,  are  aons^ouooa.  ffia  '  Wapenkreet '  (Call  to  Arms), 
written  on.  occasion  of  STawdeon's  return  front  Elbaf  is  <me 
of  his  best  productions.  loUena  translated  nnidi  from  the 
Chirman  and  English  as  well  as  the  Frenoh,  but  often 
adapted  the  pieces  he  borrowed  to  Dutch  snbjeote  or  history. 
An  English  reader  would  hardly  suspect  before  reading  it 
that  his  *  Jonker  van  't  Bticht '  was  taken  from  Scott's 
'  Young  Locbiovar,'  whioh  has  also  been  done  into  Dutoh 
by  Van  Lennep,  under  the  title  of  *  De  Heer  van  Culem- 
bor^.*  ToUen  a  works,  of  whioh  a  new  edition  is  now  pub- 
Ushing,  are  of  some  extent :  his  shnrter  poMBsakme  occupy 
about  ten  8vo.  volumes,  not  very  closely  piinted. 

TOLUOLE.  rCHBHiSTST,  S.  2.] 

TOOEE,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Bar. 
William  Tooke,  was  boim  in  177».  He  publidied  in  1638 
'A  Hiatoiy  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  CireulatiAa 
from  1798  to  1837,  pKcedod  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Stacto  of 
the  Corn-Trade  in  the  last  two  Centuries,*  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
treataae  oconprised  in  these  two  volumes,  though  apparently 
an  enlargnnent  and  continuation  of  one  pnbtishea  about 
fifteen  years  previously  under  the  title  of  *  Thoughts  and 
Details  on  the  High  and  Low  Prices  of  the  last  Thirty  Years,' 
smbraoing,  as  it  does,  the  same  Imeof  a:^:nment  andestal^ 
lishin^  the  same  conclusions,  is  yet  essentially  difierent 
twth  in  its  arrangement  and  details,  and  is,  in  fact,  with 
dight  exceptions,  entirely  new.  It  forms  the  first  two 
rommes  of  the  valuable  iroA  now  well  known  to  politioal 
ioonomists  as  the  <  History  of  Prices,'  perhaps  toe  fint 
really  scientific  attempt  to  eluoidato  by  inferouies  l^jti- 
mateiy  ^ooed  frnn  actual  experience  the  oomplioated 
Gaota  of  this  faranbh  of  politieal  economy.  The  first  two 
rolnmee  were  &llowed  in  1840  by  another  volume  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  two  fiirmer,  to  which  were  added  '  Eemarks 
m  Che  Com  Laws  and  on  some  of  the  Alterations  proposed 
in  our  Banking  System.'  The  fourth  volume  was  entitled 
■A  Hiatoiy  of  Prues  and  the  Btato  of  the  Circulation  from 
L839  to  1847  inclusive ;  with  a  General  Eeviewof  the  Cur- 
rency <^aestion,  and  Reosariu  on  the  Operation  of  the  Act 
J  &  8  Vict,  0.  32,'  Svo.  1848.  Mr.  Tooke  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  tract,  in  whioh  he  was  assisted  hy  Mr.  Hewmaroh, 
>0n  the  Bank-Cbartor  of  1844,  itsPrina^lMand Operation, 
nth  Suggestions  iar  an  Improved  Administratdon  of  the 
Bank  of  England,'  8vo.  The  last  two  volumes  of  his  great 
ipwk  are  entitled  *A  History  of  Prioea  and  the  State  el  the 
iTircolation  during  the  Nine  Tean  1818-1806,  in.  Two 
yplaniee,  faming  the  Fifth  and  fliyth  yolamsa  of  tte  Hia- 
wry  of  PrioM  from  1702  to  the  Preeent  Time,  by  Thomas 
rooks,  VJUS,,  Cuneapoaading  Member  ol  {he  uatitnte  of 
hHwe,  uA  WilUia  Ntwiunb,'  9n,,  1867.  Tb»  Mb 


and  6th  volumes,  besides  being  a  cinilinuation  and  oomplo- 
tion  of  the  work,  amnged  uiuer  the  heads  Prices  of  Com, 
Prices  of  Prodtiee  other  than  Ci»n,  and  the  Stote  of  the 
Circulatioa,  contains  discussions  on  the  eomweted  topics  of 
Railways  and  the  Batlway  System,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Free-Trade  Movement,  the  State  of  Finanoe  and 
BankiiUF  in  Fraiue,  and  the  Kew  DisooveriM  of  Gold.  Mr. 
Tooke  died  in  London,  Feb.  26,  18A8,  being  then  within 
a  few  davs  of  the  oompletion  of  tus  85th  year.  His  younger 
brother,  William  Tooke,  F.K.S.,  is  still  living. 

TOOTH-TISSUE.   [TisffOBS,  Onaiiric,  8. 1.1 

TOOTING.  [SraBST.] 

TORENO,  DON  JOSE  MAEIA  ftUEIPO  DE  LLANO, 
Count  o7,  a  Spanish  statesman  and  writer,  was  bom  at 
Oviedo  on  the  26th  of  November  1786,  of  one  of  the  first 
fiunilies  of  tiie  Asturias.  In  1797  his  parents,  of  whom  he 
was  the  only  son,  fixed  their  residence  at  Madrid,  where  he 
received  an  excellent  education  of  a  dnraoter  very  un- 
eonunon  at  that  time  in  ^aiu,  as  it  included  die  study  of 
BngUsh  and  even  German,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian. 
After  the  national  insurrection  of  the  2nd  of  May,  18M, 
in  which  he  took  a  part,  he  returned  to  Oviedo,  where,  as 
Viscount  of  MataiTOsa,  he  held  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
Junta,  and  when  the  oitr  rose  against  Napoleon,  be  was 
selected,  from  bis  knowledge  of  Eoglisb,  to  make  his  way 
to  London  to  ask  the  assititanoe  of  England.  In  oomjiany 
with  Don  Angel  de  la  V^a  he  got  on  board  of  a  Jersey 
privateer,  and  was  reccdved  at  London  with  open 
arms  bv  Canning.  After  spending  some  months  in 
Englana,  where  he  made  the  aoquaintanoe  of  AVilber- 
foroe,  Windham,  and  l^eridan,  he  returned  to  Spain 
in  Deoember,  and,  having  lost  his  father  in  the  inter- 
val, he  sncoeeded  to  the  title  of  Count  of  Toreno.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Ctfrtea  as  a  member  for  the  Aaturias  when 
a  year  too  yom^  to  he  aUe  legally  to  take  his  seat,  but  by 
a  vote  of  ue  Cortes  on  the  pui  of  February,  1811,  he 
ei^oyed  the  distinction  of  being  specially  exempted  from 
the  operattott  of  the  law.  Young  sa  he  was  he  took  a< 
prominent  part  in  the  disodssionB  on  the  constitution  of 
1812,  and  advocated  with  success  two  of  the  measures 
which  most  contributed  to  its  subsequent  dowofaU — one, 
that  the  Cortes  should  consist  of  a  single  chamber  instead 
of  two,  and  the  other  that  the  power  of  the  king  should  be 
so  restricted  that  all  legislation  should  depend  on  the 
deoisioa  of  the  Cortes  only.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
he  was  a  marked  man;  when  the  oelebrated  decree  of 
Valencia  came  forth,  by  whioh  the  Cortes  was  dissolved 
and  many  of  Ite  members  thrown  into  ^ison,  he  was  for- 
tunately on  his  eetates  in  the  country,  and  had  time  to 
eacape  to  Portn^.  As  he  found  ttere  was  no  hope  of 
reeiatanoe  in  Spain,  he  came  to  Lmdon,  where  he  was  the 
first  emigrant  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  as  he  had 
been  the  nerald  of  resistane»  to  Naptdeon  1.  He  received 
in  London  the  intelligenoe  that  his  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated and  himself  condemned  to  death.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Porlier,  who  had  married  one  of  his  four  sisters,  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  at  insurrection,  and  was  taken  and 
executed.  Toreno,  who  in  1816  was  living  in  France,  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  a  time  on  suspicion,  by  the  DecB2es 
ministry,  wlw  interrogated  him  if  he  was  not  in  habits  of 
intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General 
ilavai  two  persons  whom  it  appears  tiiat  the  king  of  Spain 
tium  rwazded  as  enemiea.  The  Bpaniah  reivohititm  <tf  1820, 
reoalled  Toreno  to  Madrid,  but  he  was  now  older  and  cooler 
than  he  had  been,  and  saw  with  disapprobation  many  of 
the  measures  of  the  liberal  party.  His  Ufa  was  in  oon- 
sequenoe  tiireatened  in  the  Cortes,  his  house,  in  which  his 
sister,  the  vridow  of  Porlier,  resided,  was  attacked,  and, 
says  Coeto.  his  biographer,  "  levelled  to  the  ground."  The 
king,  on  toe  other  hand,  pressed  him  to  become  prime- 
minister,  and  when  he  declined,  named  his  friend,  Martinez 
de  la  EoBO,  whom  Toreno  had  reoommended.  Finally, 
when  tibe  second  French  innsion  had  re-established  the 
abeolute  king,  Toreno  foimd  himself  again  a  banished  man, 
in  favoTir  with  neither  party,  and  this  tame  his  exile  lasted 
nearly  ton  years.  Most  of  it  was  passed  in  France  and 
England,  some  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  the  exe- 
eutaon  of  a  plu.  he  had  conceived  writing  the  Ustory  of 
the  war  of  independenoe,  fbrwhudihehad  begun  collecting 
materials  dnring  his  first  emigration.  He  oommmeed  the 
compositioa  in  1827,  at  Paris,  and  finished  the  tenth  boi^ 
in  the  nms  oi^  « lite  ni^ht  of  the  3Bth  d  July,  1830,  in 
tiunddrtof  tuiiuuxniitaoni^ddLngedilaowc^Q 
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The  amnesty  of  1832  lostored  bim  to  Smin,  bat  h«  was 
not  permitted  to  reside  in  Uadrid  till  after  the  death  of 
King  Ferdinand.  In  1834,  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
'Eatatuto  Realj*  by  Queen  Christina,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend,  Martinez  de  la  Boea,  he  was 
named  minister  of  finance.  The  measures  he  proposed  for 
liquidating  the  foreign  debt  oooupied  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  for  some  time,  and  prevented  his  sharing  the 
nnpopulan^  of  his  ohief,  so  that,  when  in  1835  Martinez 
de  la  Hosa  was  compelled  to  retire,  Xoreno  succeeded  to  hia 
place  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the 
council.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  admitted  to  Ms  own 
post  of  minister  «f  nnonoe  Mendizabal,  who,  wiih.  hia 
daizling  schemes,  aoon  threw  him  into  the  shade.  Toreno, 
who  waa  now  decidedly  a  'Jfoderado,'^  grew  more  and 
more  unpopular;  insurrections  burst  fwtii,  which  he 
wished  to  repress  by  foroible  means,  bat  his  oolleague 
thwarted  him,  and  the  country  was  not  with  him.  In 
September  1835  he  was  driven  to  resign,  and  Mendizabal 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  cabinet.  On  a  dissolution  of  the 
Cortes,  Mendizabal  waa  returned  by  the  electors  of  seven 
different  places,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Bosa  were 
left  without  a  seat.  The  disgracefiU  revolution  of  La 
Grama  followed,  the  oonstitntion  of  1812  was  proclaimed, 
and  I'oreno,  now  its  declared  opiponent,  found  it  expedient 
to  resume  his  hiatorieal  studies  in  Paris  and  London,  where 
be  brought  his  history  to  a  conclusion,  at  the  time  that  in 
Madrid  he  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  honours  and 
eatates.  In  a  few  months,  bowero,  he  was  again  allowed 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  in  the  Cortea  of  subsequent  years 
be  vindicated  his  character  af^inst  an  ooousation  of  cor- 
ruption brought  against  him  by  Qcneral  Seoane.  The 
levolntion  of  Barcelona  drove  him  into  banishment  yet 
another  time,  and  it  was  the  lost.  Toreno,  after  a  tour  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  was  in  Paris,  on  hia  return,  it  is  said, 
to  Spain,  when  seized  with  a  cerebral  disease,  which  carried 
him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1843 ;  but  bis  remains  were  conveyed  to  his 
country,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Isidro,  at  Madrid. 

Toreno's  '  History  of  the  Insurrection,  War,  and  Eevo- 
lution  of  Spain'  (' Historia del.Levantamiento,  Guerra,  y 
Bevolucion  de  EspafiaJ,  is  the  great  Spanish  work  on  that 
interesting  subject.  That  it  is  a  model  of  Spanish  com- 
position is  affirmed  by  the  best  eritioB  of  that  country.  Its 
merits  as  a  natxatire  are  more  liaUe  to  question,  for  there 
appears  a  languor  and  general  want  of  spirit  in  its  details, 
whioh  aurpriae  the  reader  who  is  aware  that  its  author  was 
not  only  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  describes, 
bat  also  an  actor  in  some  of  them.  The  editor  of  the  edition 
of  1848,  published  after  the  author's  deatJi,  speaks  of  the 
"  oarefiunesa  and  preciseness  "  of  the  history,  "  in  whioh," 
he  remarks,^  "  the  most  insignificant  French  detachment  is 
never  mentioned  without  speijifying  the  name  of  the  chief 
who  commanded  it."  A  merit  of  more  importance  which 
Toreno's  history  possesses  is  that  of  a  calm  judicial  tone, 
whi(^  favourably  contrasts  with  the  arrogant  impetuosity 
of  some  Euglish  nistorians  of  that  memorable  contest.  On 
the  whole,  it  can  only  be  considered  like  Southey's  '  History 
of  the  Peninsular  n  ar/  as  a  temporaiy  substitute  and  a 
odleotum  of  materials  for  tbe  great  work  on  the  subject, 
with  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  future  historian  will 
enrich  the  literature  of  his  country.  The  *  Historia  del 
Levantamiento '  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Germui,  and  a  Spanish  edition  of  it  was  printed  by  Baudry 
of  Paris  in  his  collection  of  the  Spanish  classics.  The 
best  edition  of  it  ia  that  published  in  four  octavo  volumes 
at  Madrid  in  1648,  after  the  author's  death,  with  his 
additions  and  oorreotions. 

TOBQUAT,  Devonshire,  a  small  sea-port  and  watering- 
]^ace  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  in  the  parish  of 
Tor-Moham,  or  Tor-Uohun,  and  hundred  of  Haytor,  is 
situated  in  00°  28'  K.  lat,  3"  33'  W.  longM  distant  about 
30  miles  S.  from  Exeter,  191  miles  W.S.  W.  from  London 

road,  and  219  miles  by  the  Great  'Western  and  South 
Devon  railw^s.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Torquay 
in  1851  was  7903.  The  Uving  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diooese  of  Exeter. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Torquay  oonsisted  only  of  a  few 
mean  huts  inhabited  oy  fishermen.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  favourable  position  and  picturesque 
character  of  Torquay,  induced  many  eminent  physicians  to 
recommend  it  as  a  winter  residenoe  for  invauds.  The 
abandanm  of  building  stone,  whioh  is  found  in  the  Tidnity, 


presents  great  faoilitifis  for  building.  Thia  town  has  ooam- 
quently  very  mooh  inermsed.  l^nay  lies  in  a  smaS 
sheltered  reoess  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Toibay. 
On  all  sides  landward  it  is  inclosed  Irr  lofty  hilla,  on  tfat 
sides  of  which  the  houses  are  bu£t.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved,  hnt  tfhe  supply  of  water  is  insoffieient. 
There  are  two  ohapels  of  the  Establishment,  a  Free 
Episcopal  church,  cnapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists, 
and  National  schools.  Torquay  contains  asaembly-roMns, 
a  club-house,  subscription  and  reading-rooms,  a  mnaeum, 
and  baths.  The  pier,  which  is  used  also  as  a  promenade, 
incloses  a  small  bat  convenient  tidal  harbour.  The  rise  <tf 
tide  at  spring-tides  is  about  18  feet.  The  imports  otmsist 
ohiefly  of  American  timber,  ooals  and  calm,  Portland  sfcon^ 
com,  biioka,  slates,  and  general  goods :  the  exports  intfnds 
earthenware,  cider,  elm  and  oak  timber,  and  yellow-oefate. 

TRACHEABIA,  a  subdivision  of  the  great  dass^^radl- 
nida.  It  includes  those  forms  of  tMs  class  wMeh  carry  m 
their  respiration  by  means  of  ramifViiu;  tracheal  taba. 
They  have  [two  or  four  eyes.  Tbis  division  inelodes  tix 
various  forms  of  Mites,  Ticks,  Shepherd-Spiders,  and  Sea- 
Spiders.  The  following  is  a  miopais  of  the  famiii^wi  of  lUs 
sub-class  from  the  *  Manual  of  NatOEalHistozy,*  I17  Memn. 
AdamS|  Baikie,  and  Barron : — 

Order  L — Mommitresomata. 
Body  vithont  dmsfooi  Hba  luad,  tnink»  and  Kbdo— 
bung  luited  into  a  singla  mass ;  abdomsB  not  mmlateJ. 

Sub-Order  I. — JBrrantia. 
Moutii  witb  distinct  mandibles  i  palpi  always  present ; 

dTiimala  free. 

Family  1.  Aearida. — This  inolades  the  True  Mitss. 
[AoasiDX.] 

Family  2.  TrombOda^  Garden-Mites. — ^Palpi  jmnted, 
with  a  moveable  appcmdage  below  tiie  tip ;  feet  fonoed  ior 
walking ;    eyes  'liteto-antsEior ;  chelioatss  in  a 

movealue  claw. 

J^roKAidimn  AoAMsriceum  is  of  a  Uood-red  ooloor,  andic 
very  common  in  gardens  daring  the  sprii^. 

xaoiily  3.  Oamatida,  Spider-MiteB.~Palpi  filiforni,  in- 
oarred,  short,  free ;  moath  with  two  didaotyle  chelioerx ; 
body  depressed;  skin  soft  or  scaly;  legs  formed  ibr 
walking ;  tarsi  unguieulate.  The  Bed  Spider  of  our  hot- 
houses belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  4.  Orbitida,  Wood-Mites.— Palpi  foaifbrm,  hid 
under  tne  head,  without  hooks;  mouth  with.  ,didactyle 
ohoUoertB ;  ayes  not  distinct ;  body  hairy  or  soaly,  prodaead 
and nrizateu  front;  1^  formed  for  waUdng. 

'  Sub-Order  XI. — Suetoria. 

Month  in  form  of  a  sucker,  witii  or  witiiont  pal^;  as 

apparent  mandibles ;  animal  attached. 
Family  5.  Ixodida,  True  Ticks. 

Family  6.  Bdellida,  Plant- Ticks. — Pal^  antennifom ; 
mandibles  nnguiculate  or  oheliform ;  eyes  distinct ;  sucken 
in  form  of  an  elongated  beak ;  body  with  a  caselet ;  legs 
formed  for  walking. 

Family  7.  Jlydrachnida,  TVater-Ticks. — Palpi  with  tbt 
last  joint  armed  with  points,  the  third  and  fonth  jointi 
larger  than  the  others;  body  simple,  oval,  or  rounded; 
eyes  supno- anterior;  legs  ciuated,  fbrmed  for  swimming; 
parasitio  in  the  young  state ;  aquatic. 

The  speoiss  are  found  in  fresh-waters.  Sydraehna  hsi 
the  mouth  composed  ofplates  forming  a  projecting  sucker. 

Family 8.  L^tida,  Harvest-Ticks. — ^Falpi short;  aockm 

E>rreoted;  body  depressed,  ooriaoeoas,  orately  rotond; 
gs  six,  two  bemg  undeveloped.. 

Ij^tut  autumnalia  is  very  common  in  antomn  upon 

nis  and  other  herbage.   They  crawl  upon  the  hunun 
y,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  skin,  jnttdncing 
great  irritation.   They  are  called  Harvest  Bogs. 

Order  XL  AdeJartkrotomata. 

Body  divided  into  tioee  or  four  distiaet  mgnumit  i 
abdomen  distinct  annnlated;  month  wiUi 
didaotyle  pinoen  or  chelieerta. 

Family  1.  Solpugidee,  False  8ooriaons.~Mandiblea  in  tb» 
form  of  large  oompressed  olaws,  with  a  moveable  finger; 
palpi  large,  in  tiie  form  of  feet,  oritf  eheliCazou  aimi; 
DOOT  oblong,  soft ;  abdomen  baizr. 

Familr  2.    Chel^tridm^  BooK-Soorpions.  —  HandiUss 
short;  didao^e  at  the  end;  peljnTMy  lacg^  awn-Jifee, 
witii  a  pineer  at  tiie  end ;  body  otm^  ^yrossod,  namnnd 
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in  front ;  legs  of  eqnal  size,  ehort,  ending  in  two  hooks. 
Chelifer  cancroidM  is  found  in  herbarioms,  old  Ikk^,  &o., 
where  it  feeds  upon  the  minute  iuMOts  which  frequent  sncih 
litaations. 

Family  S.  PhdlanguUe,  Sbepherd-%iders.— -Uandibles 
Terr  oonspicuons,  composed  of  two  or  three  pieces,  free, 
en£ng  in  a  didactyle  pinoer;  palpi  filiform,  ending  in  a 
hook;  body  sbori^  rounded ;  abdomen  segmented;  legs 
ekmnted.  This  fiunily  oomptises  the  wdl'known  foxms 
oalled  Harvest-Men. 

Sab-Clase  m.  A^iMibrmtAiata. 

This  sub-olass  inoludes  the  genera  Nympkon  and  Pycno- 
gonwn,  which,  are  the  trpes  6f  two  faouliea,  Ifymphonida, 
the  Sea-Spiders,  and  Pycnogonida,  Faraaitio  Sea-Spiders. 
Ihese  are  often  referred  to  the  class  Crwiacea, 

TKACHTPHONTJS.  [Woodpeckbbs.] 

X£ACHYFT££US,  a  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the 
riband-shaped  forms  of  Aeanthopterygii,  The  body  Is 
elongated  and  compressed ;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  a  few  of  the  anterior  rays  sometimes 
elongated ;  ventral  fins  fragile,  if  not  worn  or  broken, 
rather  long ;  no  anal  fin ;  caudal  fin-rays  rising  almost 
Tortioally  firom  the  hmzontal  line  of  the  vertebral  oolomn ; 
a  row  of  small  spines  along  the^lateral  line. 

7*.  B^maruMf  the  Vaagmaer,  or  Deal  Ksh,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Ilemiiig  in  the  * -Magazine  of  Katoial  Histixy.'  He 
was  the  first  British  naturalist  who  has  made  known  its 
ooonrrenoe  in  Sco,tland.  The  species  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe  difier  from  those  'of  the  Mediterranean.  One 
specimen  onl;^  been  recently  caught  alive  at  Sanda  in 
Orkney.  It  is  thus  described : — Length,  three  feet ;  body 
excessively  compressed,  particularly  towards  the  baok, 
where  it  does  not  exceed  a  table-knife  in  thickness; 
breadth  nearly  five  inches,  tapering  to  the  tail;  colour 
silvery,  with  minute  scales,  the  dorsal  fin  of  an  orange 
colour,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  from  the  head  to  tihe  tau, 
with  liie  rays  of  unequal  size ;  head  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  oompressed  like  the  body,  witii  a  groove  on  the  top ; 
eyes  One  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter :  both  jaws  anned 
with  small  teeth.  Various  speointens,  ivohablT  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  appear  to  have  been  obtainad  on 
the  island  of  Sanda  between  1817  and  1829.  The  Vaagmaer 
is  rare  in  Iceland.  It  differs  from  t^e  two  speoiea  fcmJiA.  in 
the  Mediterranean,  T.  falx  and  T.  iris,  and  also  from 
T.  leioptertu. 

TRADE,  BOARD  OF.  The  functions  of  this  branoh  of 
the  Privy  Council  have  been  of  lat«  years  considerably 
extended,  its  duties  being  some  of  them  of  a  ministerial,  and 
others  of  a  judicial  oharaoter.  It  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and  seamen, 
and  the  carrying  into  execution  the  statutes  in  force  relating 
to  tiiem.  For  that  purpose  it  has  to  require  and  receive 
variona  kinda  of  returns  as  to  trade  and  navigation,  and 
originate  and  oonsideT  reports  made  to  it  1^  its  inspectors 
and  other  offioers.  It  has  also  a  partial  control  over  local 
marine  boards,  and  may  lardown  mloBas  to  the  conduct  of 
examinations,  and  as  to  the  qualification  of  applicants  iat 
the  posts  of  masters  and  mates  of  foreign-going  as  well  as 
of  home-tiade  passenger-ships.  [Ships,  i^.  2,  J  It  grants 
licences  to  persons  to  engage  or  supply  seamen  or  appren- 
tices for  merehant  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  adjuoioates 
on  claims  for  wages,  ^  and  investigates  cases  of  alleged  in- 
oompetenoy  and  misconduct  (17  &  18  Yict.  c  104).  The 
Board  also  appoints  ofl^cers  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
steam-vessels  and  their  machinery  (14  &  15  Tiot.  c.  79). 

The  Board  of  Trade  exercises  a  supervision  over  railways 
and  rulway  companies,  not  only  with  respect  their 
orinnal  formatbn,  but  also  as  to  their  subsequent  working. 
Bauways  were  first  placed  under  this  oontrolby  the  statute 
3  &  4  Vict.  0.  97^  A  few  years  afterwards  tine  powers  of 
the  Board  in  this  respeot  were  tnuurfsned  to  a  JBoard  of 
Commissioners  of  EailwayB ;  but  in  1861  all  the  powers  of 
this  latter  board  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(14  ft  Id  Vict  c.  64).  Notices  of  application  for  Bailway 
Acts,  accompanied  bv  plans,  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Board  ,  before  any  bill  can  be  introduced  into  Parliament ; 
and  before  a  line  can  be  opened  for  traffic,  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  Board,  uid  its  permisBion  obtained,  on  the 
report  of  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the  Board  for  those 
and  other  general  purposes.  So,  when  accidents  occur, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Board,  and  an  inspector  is 
generally  sent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and  on 


his  report  the  Board  may  cause  alterations  fo  he  made  foi 

the  greater  safety  of  the  public. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  through  the  medium  of  its  registrar, 
is  also  charged  with  the  registration  of  all  Joint-Stock 
Companie3_(19  &  20  Vict.  c.  47).  By  the  statute  giving  a 
c(^;^right  in  designs,  thefr  registration  ia  effiscted  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.lOO  ;  6  ft  7 
Vict.  0,  66;  13  ft  14  Vict  0. 104 ;  14  ft  16  Vict.  o.  8 ;  16 
ft  16  Viet  e.  6).  Hio  sohools  of  den(pi  now  established  in 
almost  all  large  towns  are  also  under  its  immediate  oontrcd, 
the  appointments  oonoeoted  with  them  being  made  by  the 
president.  Tha  Board  also  controls  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  for  regulating  the  employment  of  ooal- 
whippers  and  the  disohar^  of  ooal-laden  vessels  in  the 

rrt  of  London  (6  ft  7  Viot  c.  oi.  (local  and  personal) ; 
ft  10  Vict  0.  xxxvi. ;  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  lixviii.}.  Lastiy, 
a  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  charged  with  the 
coUeotion  and  publication  of  tables,  containing  information 
with  respect  to  the  revenue,  trade,  commerce,  wealth, 
population,  and  other  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Its  dependencies,  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries.  The  officers 
of  another  department  collect  and  prepare  the  tables  of  l^e 
prices  of  -oom,  which  f()rmerly,(and  before  the  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws,  regulated  tiu  amount  of  dnty,  and  still 
govern  the  rent-charge  in  Hen  of  tithe  under  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act  (Blaekst.  *  Comm.  ,*  Mr.  Xerr*B  edit.  t.  i.p. 268.) 

TRADE,  SmPFING,  AND  CURRENCY.  In  the 
article  Gseat  Beitaih  [toL  xi.  ]>.  417-18]  we  gave 
the  official  and  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
with  the  number  of  ships  and  amount  of  tonnage  engf^d 
in  the  trade  of  the  oountry,  down  to  tiie  year  1836.  The 
value  of  imported  merchandise  was  only  shown  in  the 
official  valuation,  which  was  very  fallacious.  The  extent 
of  our  commerce  has  been  constantly  increasing,  but  with- 
out going  through  the  details  of  each  year,  we  shall  give 
only  summaries  of  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  for  which  the 
materials  are  afibrded  in  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  a  highly  improved  form;  and  for  1867,  which  is  only  a 
preliminary  return,  end  somewhat  less  complete. 

ZVode.  Hie  zeal  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1864  vras  152,889,053/.;  in  1866it  was 
143,642,850/.,  and  in  18S6  it  was  172,644,154;.  These 
values  are  computed  from  the  average  prices  fixed  for  the 
articles,  which  are  chicly  entered  by  quantities  at  the 
Custom  House.  The  yalue  of  the  exports  is  obtained  from 
the  declared  value  set  on  tiie  articles,  except  in  the  case  of 
foreign  and  colomal  produce,  of  which  the  price  is  computed 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  imports.  In  1854  the  total 
value  of  exports  amounted  to  115,821,092/.,  of  which 
97,184,726/.  were  for  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  remainder  being  for  foreign  or 
colomal  produce.  In  1855  the  total  value  wasll6,691,300;. 
of  which  96,686,085/.  were  for  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in  1866  the  total  value 
amounted  to  139,220,363/.,  of  which  116,826,948/,  were  for 
home  produotions;  the  official  values  of  the  exports  show 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  real  values;  they  are  for  the 
three  years  respectively,  29,808,044/.,  31,494,391/.,  and 
33,423,724/.  The  official  values  of  the  imports  for  the 
three  yeate  show  less  discrepancy;  they  were  124,136,018/,, 
117,284,861/.,  and  131,937,763/. 

Our  largest  importations  in  1856  were  from  the  United 
States  of  America;  they  amounted  to  36,047,773^ ;  from 
Russia  they  were  11,661,924/.;  from  France,  10,386,622/.; 
from  China,  including  Hon^  Kong,  9,421,648/. ;  from 
Turkey,  including  the  Principalities,  Svria,  E>(ypt,  and 
Tripoli,  8,960,900/, ;  from  Holland,  f,433,442/. ;  from 
the  Hanse  Towns,.  5,302,739/. ;  from  Prussia,  4,634,816/.; 
from  Spain,  8,646,083/.;  from  Belgium,  2,936,796/,; 
from  Spanish  West  Indies,  2,664,680/. ;  from  Denmark, 
2,201,831/.;  from  Portugal,  2,164,090A;  from  Sweden, 
2,031,861/L ;  fxam.  various  states  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  andMexioo,  9,738,381/.;  from  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  exclusive  of  British  and  French  possessioiu, 
1,657.376/.  (this  commerce  has  doubled  itself  within  four 
years) ;  frvm  the  Two  Sicilies,  1,606,582/. ;  ttaai  Greece, 
1,427,289/.  The  imports  frvm  other  countries  are  eacdi 
under  a  million.  The  total  of  imports  from  foreign  oountiieB 
was  129,617,668/.  From  British  possessions  the  latest 
amountofimportationwas  from  the Ilastlndies,  17,262,861/.; 
the  other  pnnoipal  amounts  were, — the  North  American 
Colonies,  including  Newfoundland,  6,635,770/. ;  the 
Australian  Colonies,  inoludiifg^:p^^|^  ^9^iJi^^  j 
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the  Wert  India,  4,U1,(m.;  Kanritiu*,  2,4!rtfiOV.i 
Capeof  Good  Hope,  1,602,8281.;  BritiflhGuiana,  1.418,2641.; 
Ceylon,  1,304,174;  the  other  amoonts  make  the  totaL  im- 
ports from  British  ttosBeBaions  of  tlie  valne  of  43,026,5861. 

Of  the  exports,  uie  total  value  taliexLby  foreign  oounthee 
in  1856  was,  82,S26,d092.,  and  b;  British  possessioDS, 
33,300,439;.  The  United  States  (including'  California) 
was  OUT  lai^t  customer,  to  the  value  of  21,918,10jS/.; 
then  foUow  the  Hanae  Towns,  10,I34,813i. ;  Turkey,  in- 
cluding Syria  and  Egypt,  6,904,449/. ;  France,  6,432,650/.; 
HoUand,e,728,253/.;  Brazil, 4,084,537/.;  Spain,  1,734,483/.; 
Belgium,  1,689,975/.;  Easflia,  1,595.247/.;  Portugal, 
1,455,754/. ;  China  (exolnsive  of  Hong  Kong),  1,415,478/. ; 
ChUi,  1,396,446/.;  Cuba,  1,317,062/.;  Two  fiiciliet, 
1,202,183/.;  Sardinia,  1,143,689/.;  Sweden  and  NonraT, 
1,118,186/.;  Denmark  (including  HobiteiQ,&o.],  1,034,914/.; 
Peru,  1,046,010/.;  Hanover,  1,021,485/.;  and  no  other 
place  above  a  million.  Of  the  British  possesriona  Teceiving 
exports,  the  latest  amount  was  by  the  East  Indies  (in- 
cluding Ceylon  and  Singapore),  11,807,439/.;  Australia 
(including  ^ev  Zealand],  10,713,220/. ;  Korth  American 
Colonies  (including  Newfoundland),  4,010,328/. ;  Brilisb 
West  Indies  (incTading  Guiana),  1,873,397/. ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Soath  Africa,  1,344,338/.;  these  are  the 
only  places  that  exceed  a  million,  but  Gibraltar  takes  to  the 
amount  of  866,479/. ;  and  Hong  Kong  to  that  of  600,645/. 

The  princi^  articles  imported  were— living  ■nimaU 
(including  horses)  to  the  value  of  1,488,691/.;  baoon  and 
hams,  1,078,908/.;  butter,  2,635,182/.;  cheese,  1,094,280/.; 
dooka  and  watches,  359,275/. ;  coffee,  1,498,108/.;  copper 
and  lead,  2,407,717/.;  com  of  all  kinds,  flour  and 
neal,  23,039,422/. ;  cotton,  raw  and  manufaotored, 
27,112,225/.;  flax  and  tow,  3,633,194/.;  frnit,  inolnding 
almonds,  raisins,  currants,  £c.,  and  oranffes,  apples,  ftc, 
2,609,047/.;  guano,  2,136,431/. ;  hemp,  1,984,007/.;  hides, 
2,814,743/.;  indigo,  2,463,633/.;  oUve-oa,  1,124,756/.; 
palm-oil,  1,691,407/.;  train  and  spennaceti-ou,  1,165,410/.; 
oil-seed  cake,  716,00U ;  rioe,  2,031,647/.;  flax  and  lin- 
seed, 3,105,634/.;  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  11,467,603/.; 
ekiniand  furs,  1,436,969/.;  spioes,  462,169/.;  spirits,  in- 
cluding brandy,  mm,  and  geneva,  2,190,249/.;  sugar  and 
molasses,  12,604,218/.;  taUow,  2,926,275/.;  tea.  6,2^,934/.; 
tobacco,  raw  and  manuf^wtored,  2,224,162/. ;  wine, 
3,740,767/.  ;  wood  and  timber  of  all  kinda,  9,777,731/.; 
dyewoods,  604,260/. ;  ornamental  woods — boxwood,  oedar, 
mahogany,  and  rosewood,  487,612/. ;  wool,  including  sheep, 
lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama,  6,664,420/.;  woollen  manufactures 
and  yam,  1,444,162/.  No  other  artiole  exceeded  a  million. 
The  scale  adopted  for  the  estimated  valoe  is  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  varies  every  year  according  to  the 
actual  rates  in  the  market,  and  the  sum  stated  is  exelnsire 
of  duty.  Thus,  in  1856,  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  8|(/.  per  lb. ;  in  1866,  at  la.  0^. ;  and 
from  Cuba  in  1666,  at  2s.  2jc/. ;  in  1666,  at  29.  ^d.  The 
gross  amount  of  Customs'  duties  received  was  24,206,644/. 

The  chief  articles  exported,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tnre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were— apparel,  old  and  new, 
inoluding  slops  and  n^ro  olothing,  to  the  value  of 
1^816,310/. ;  beer  and  ale,  1,466,043/. ;  ooala,  coke,  and 
omden,  2,626,582/. ;  copper,  wrought  and  nnwrought, 
2,527,053/. ;  cotton  manufaotores,  30,204,166/. ;  cotton 
twist  and  yam,  8,028,675/. ;  earthenware  and  poroelain, 
1,334,118/.;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  3,638,368/.; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  3,747,598/. ;  iron,  pig,  wrought, 
wire,  hoops,  nails,  &o.,  12,230,266/. ;  leather,  wrot^bt  and 
nnwrought,  1,756,451/.;  linen  vam,  1,366,980/.;  linen 
manufactures,  4,867,780/. ;  maohinery,  inoluding  steam- 
engines,  2,716,443/.;  linseed-oil,  1,079,746/.;  salt,  401,202/.; 
silk,  thrown  and  manufactured,  2,962,056/. ;  British  spirits, 
998,445/.;  stationery,  720,390/.;  steel, nnwrought,  735,823/.; 
BUfrar,  refined,  806,445/.; -tin,  nnwrought  and  in  plates, 
1,646,642/.  ;  wool,  960,193/.  ;  woollen  mannfaotuies, 
9,600,428/.;  wo<dlea  and  worsted  yam,  6,331,870/.  Vo 
other  artiole  amounted  to  a  million.  The  foreign  and  oolo- 
nial  produce  re-exported  amounted  to  22,393,406/. ;  the 
largest  items  beini?  raw  oottonto  the  amount  of 3,346,770/. ; 
indigo  to  1,593,692/. ;  sugar  and  molasses  to  1,260,446/. ; 
wine  to  969,136/. ;  and  wool  to  1,949,323/. 

In  1667  the  total  declared  Taloe  of  articles  of  British 
produce  and  mannfaetnre  exported  was  122,155,237/,  Of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandiae  re-exported,  the  value  Is 
not  given,  only  the  quantities.  Compared  with  1866,  there 
wai  lesB  re-exported  of  ooflee  by  12,000,000 lbs.;  leaieoooa, 


guano,  hidae,  aeeds,  ipioes,  aiorit^  aagar,  sad  wine ;  and. 
more  leather,  metals,  oils,  quicksilver,  xioe,  eilk,  tallow; 
and  of  tea,  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  Iba. ;  and  of  wool,  to 
10,000,000  Iba.  Tobaooo  was  nearly  the  same,  and  in  ^ 
other  items  the  differences  were  not  la^.  If  we  take  the 
amount  of  re-exportations  as  the  same  as  in  1866  it  will  give 
on  increase  of  exprats  to  1^  value  of  6,328,289/.  for  the 
year,  and  this  in  dnipite  of  the  commercial  crisis  which,  com- 
mencing in  tiie  United  States  in  September,  ^iread  rapidly 
to  Great  Britain  and  every  other  civilised  state,  and  in  tin 
country  caused  a  falling-off  in  the  montii  of  December  onij 
to  the  amonnt  of  2,174,922/.  in  artifllei  of  British  prodna- 
tion  adid  mannftotore  aa  oompared  with  Beoeniber  1856.  ^ 

The  importatdona  tot  Hie  year  are  likewise  only  girai  ii 
qttantitiea.  The  diflbrenoes  are  not  lai^,  but  on  the  whob 
uiej  were  less,  and  the  Customs*  Duties,  in  which  then 
had  been  additional  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  pro- 
duced only  22,966,371/.,  or  1,250,473/.  less  than  in  1656. 

Shipping, — In  the  year  1665  there  were  22,787  BritiA 
ships  entered  inwards,  of  which  the  burthen  was  6,270,793 
tons ;  in  1856  the  number  entered  was  26,029,  witA  a  1»ir- 
then  of  6,390,715  tons,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  3S42 
ships,  and  of  1,119,923  tons.  In  1855  the  number  of 
foreign  ships  entered  was  16,193,  tonnage  3,680,447;  a 
1866  the  number  of  ships  was  19,371,  tonnage  4,162,419, 
an  increase  of  11S6  ships  and  461,972  tons  of  bortiien,  con- 
nderahly  lesa  than  a  hialf  of  the  British  increase.  Of  fl» 
total  amoonts  also  in  1866  there  were  7768  Britash  sihip^ 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,304,453  entered  in  ballast ;  amd  2^ 
of  the  foreign  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,007,017.  In  IS^ 
thore  were  20,816  British  ships  cleared  outwarda  with 
eargoes,  of  5,036,926  tons  burthen,  and  2279  sldps,  <f 
612,014  tons  burthen  in  ballast;  in  1856  the  nnmbera  wm 
23,970  slups,  of  6,883,661  tons  burthen  with  cargoea,  and 
2146  ships,  of  671,195  tons  burthen  in  ballast.  The  fore%K 
ships  cleared  out  in  1855  were  16,167  ships,  of  3,311,7JS 
tons,  wi^  carpoes,  and  3336  ships,  of  577,553  tons  bnrthes 
inl»Ua>t;  and  in  1856  there  were  17,363  ships,  of  3,777,473 
tons  burthen  with  cargoes,  and  3361  ships,  of  703,%6 
tons  burthen  in  ballast ;  all  the  items  showing  a  great  pre- 
ponderance in  the  increase  of  the  British  trade  in  their  ova 
ports,  notwithstandii^  the  greater  focilities  offered  to 
foreigners  by  thercmafof  the  ud  navigation  lawi.  Thesi 
returns  inolnde  both  steam  and  suling  vesaels.  Of  As 
foreiCT  TeiaeU  vitii  eargoes,  the  greatest  number  m  1836 
was  from  Norway,  2269  ships,  of  468,744  tons  bortheo; 
the  next  highest  nnmber  was  from  Denmark,  2055  diip^ 
but  of  only  194,686  tons  burthen,  or  less  than  200  tons  for 
each  ship,  Frtusia  sent  1238  ships,  and  the  Netberlandi 
1210,  the  united  tonnage  being  only  466,460;  the  sizerf 
the  ships  being  snited  to  the  low  shores  of  Holland,  and  the 
shallows  of  the  North  Sea :  bnt,  crossing  t^e  Atlantic,  the 
United  States  sendsi  it  is  trae,  only  1447  ships,  but  the  ton- 
nage is  1,376,631,  approximating  to  a  thousand  tons  fisr 
eadi  vessel.  The  burthen  of  the  whole  number  of  18,261 
British  ships  was  5,086,262  tons,  an  average  of  very  ncarir 
260  tons  for  each.  The  total  number  of  registered  Briti^ 
vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  was  36,012  on  Dec.  31,  18S6, 
of  which  the  tonna^  was  6,812,436,  and  the  crews  nnmbend 
267,573 niBn,bnt  this  indnded  tjie  Oiannel  Islanda,  and  colo- 
nial poesessioDs.  IntheBritishisIands there weTe6479 sailing 
vessels  not  exceeding  60  tons,  and  12,027  above  00  tons; 
629 steam  TOsseUnot  exceeding  50  tons ;  and  743 above  50  torn 
In  the  Home  Trade  (which  sigaifles  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  to  ports  between  the  limits  of  the  river  Elbe 
and  Brest,  but  does  not  include  river-steamers  and  trans- 
ports), there  were  employed  9390  sailing  vessels,  of  719,860 
tons  burthen,  with  33,879  men,  and  317  steam  vessels,  of 
67,616  tons  burthen,  and  4786  men.  Partly  in  the  Hone 
and  partly  in  the  Foreign  Trade  there  were  employed  9T0 
sailing  vessels,  of  162,488  tons  burthen,  and  6483  men; 
and  42  steam  vessels,  of  16,102  tons  borthen,  and  966  men. 
In  the  Foreign  Tnde  there  were  employed  8069  sailinc 
vessela,  of  2,942,674  tons  burthen,  and  110,718  men ;  aod 
492  steam  Teuela,  of  247,337  tons  burthen,  and  17.087 
men.  In  1856  there  were  built  and  r^i;istered  1100  riiipB 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  931  were  sailing  vessu, 
and  of  these  33  were  of  iron,  of  an  aggregate  tonna^  a 
167,006;  and  229  steam  vessels,  of  whion  176  were  of  inn, 
with  an  u^^egate  tonna^  of  67,673.  In  the  Channel 
Islands,  Isk  of  Man,  and  in  the  colonies,  726  ships  weis 
built  and  roistered,  of  which  the  tonn^  was  179,010; 
and  there  wen  07  fhreign-bnilt  -nnKli,  tonnon  11)650^ 
Digitized  by  ^OOg It- 
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n^staxed  at  Tarions  porta  tf  the  TTaifed  Eja^dom.  There 
were  also  69  steameni  and  6  sailing  -maeli  Imilt  during  the 
yeai  for  foreignerB,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
S4,06l.  There  vere  754  rewela  wrecked  dozing  the  year, 
110  broken  up,  and  149  aold  to  foreignen,  the  tonnage  of 
the  whole,  249,459. 

In  the  Coasting  Trade  in  1856  l^ere  were  entered  with 
oargoes  0n  ballaat  are  omitted)  150,698  firitiah  Teasels, 
tonnage  15,163,755,  and  307  foreign  veaaels,  tonnage 
58,489 ;  there  were  cleared,  likewise  with  oa^oea,  in  t£e 
same  period,  155,006  British  Tosaela,  tonnage  16,248,329, 
and  370  foreign  Tesaela,  tonnage  65,355.  For  the  United 
Kingdom  there  entered  127,789  sailing  vessels,  and  24,752 
steamers;  and  there  cleared  181,704  sailing  vessels,  and 
24,735  steamers.  The  foreign  sailing  vessels  entered  num- 
bered 288,  the  steamers  19 ;  the  number  cAaued  was  815 
■ailing  vessels,  and  29  steamers.  * 

In  1857  the  number  of  British  ships,  inolndingsailing  ves- 
sels and  steamera,  entered  inwards  with  cargoes,  was  19,091, 
the  tonnage  5,418,090;  the  foreign  vessels,  13,602,  tnmage 
8,314,090.  Cleared  ontwards,  there  were  24,884  British 
vessels,  toumge  6,204,196;  the  foreign  venels  19,570, 
tonnage  4,136,201.  The  number  of  ships  in  ballast  is 
not  stated.  Of  the  ships  entered  inwards  'Sonny  and 
Benmark  still  have  the  greatest  number,  Norway  2080, 
and  Denmark  2511,  whne  the  United  States  sent  only 
1250  ships,  nearly  200  lees  than  in  1856,  and  the  tonnage 
declined  to  1,214,404,  a  decrease  of  164,167  Ions.  But 
though  France  only  entered  inwards  1122  ships,  tonnage 
90,038,  she  cleared  out  4410  vessels,  tonnage  473,859; 
Denmark  cleared  out  3141  shipa,  tonnage  316,625;  Norway 
1696  ships,  tonnage  330,078 ;  and  the  United  States  1S34 
shipa,  tonnage  1,295,934.  The  number  of  ships  employed 
in.the  Coasting  Trade  was  129,401  entered  inwuds,  tonnage 
13,979,066,  of  which  316  were  foreign  vessels,  tonnage48,619; 
oleand  outwards,  144,955  vessels,  tonnage  14,096,429,  of 
iriiioh  i34T  were  fiweign  vesHlt,tonnage  38,414. 

Currency.  At  Uiohaelmas,  1837,  the  amount  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  and  post  bills  in  circulation,  waa 
l?,O86,01Of.;  the  valnc  of  coin  and  bullion  in  hand  was 
6,856,0001.  on  October  17.  At  Michaelmas,  1837,  the  total 
amount  of  the  notes  of  Private  Banks  and  Joint  Stock 
Banks  of  England  and  Wales  was  10,142,049;.;  of  which 
6,701,996/.  were  those  of  Private  Banks,  and  3,440,063(. 
^ose  of  Joint  Stock  Banks.  In  the  year  gold  to  the  value 
of  1,253,088/.,  silver  to  that  of  76,111/.,  and  copper  to  that 
of  5096/.,  had  been  coined.  In  July,  1844,  Sir  IL  Peel's 
Bank  Restriction  Act  (7  &  8  Tiot  oap.  32)  was  passed  for 
regulating  the  issue  of  paper  money.  By  this  act,  the 
Buikmg  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Englma  wms  separated 
from  an  Issue  Department,  then  created.  The  Government 
debt  of  14,000,000/.  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Issue  D^art- 
ment  as  seonritnr  fbr  a  like  amoant  of  notes,  and  any  further 
supply  oould  only  be  obtained  by  a  depont  of  the  value  in 
bulfion ;  and  any  withdrawal  of  bullion  was  to  be  followed 
a  return  of  notes  to  an  equal  amount.  The  bullion  to 
be  valued  eitiier  in  receipt  or  payment  at  Si.  17«.  9d.  per 
oz. ,  at  which  rate  all  persons  may  demand  notes  ibr  bolliou 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Private  Banks,  not  jo^vionsly 
issuing  notes,  were  restricted  from  oommendng,  and  those 
which  had  done  so,  were'  presoribed  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
iosued,  and  were  re<^uired  to  famish  returns  monthly. 
Bankers  oe^feing  to  issue  wete  not  allowed  to  resume, 
but  the  Bank  of  England,  under  certain  regulations, 
were  permitted  to  increase  ueir  issue  beytmd  the  four- 
teen millions  by  an  amount  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  private  issue  that  had  been  (UsoontiBaed.  On 
January  4,  1845,  the  amount  of  notes  issned  to  the  Bank 
of  England  was  28,087,055/.,  of  which  8,418,125/.  remained 
in  its  possession;  and  tiie  bullion  in  both  departments 
amounted  to  14,801,621/.  The  notes  of  Private  Banks  in 
Kngland  amounted  to  4,427,711/.,  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  to 
3,069,434/. ;  of  the  various  banks  of  Scotland  to  3,159,450/. ; 
and  of  Ireland  to  6,983,551/.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  a 
great  monetary  piessure  was  experienced,  and  on  October 
23,  the  temporaiv  suspension  of  the  Act  was  ordered  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuir  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Lord  John  Eussell  and  Sir  C.  Wood).  The 
Bank  rate  of  interest  for  disoonnt  had  risen  to  8  pw  cent, 
l^e  suspension  relieved  the  pressure,  and  the  order  was 
withdrawn  on  November  23.  The  act  worked  smoothly 
until  llie  Amerioan  ftailnres,  in  the  antnmn  of  1857,  oooa- 
rionU  a  preemua  in  the  United  Kingdom,  The  rate  of 


disoonnt  wsa  n^pidly  raised  to  10  per  eeni.,  end  on 
November  12  the  restriotton  was  again  suspended.  An 
issoe  of  2,000,0001  of  ' notes,  of  whidi  not  mem  than  a 
quarter  were  need,  was  snffloiflnt  to  restore  emfidenoe,  and 
by  Febmary,  1858,  money  had  sunk  to  its  ordinary  value, 
we  subjoin  the  following  returns  to  show  the -contrast. 
On  November  11  the  notes  issued  to  the  Bank  of  England 
amoilnted  to  21,141,066/,,  and  those  in  dreulation  to 
20,183,354/.;  so  that  there  only  remained  967,711/.  in 
notes  in  its  coffers ;  and  the  amount  of  bullion  was  reduced 
to  7,170,508/.  In  the  return  for  November  18,  the  addi- 
tional isaae  of  the  two  millions  was  included ;  the  notes 
issued  amounted  to  23,554,656/.,  those  in  oiroulation  to 
21,406,410/. ;  the  notes  unemployed  to  1,146,185/. ;  while 
the  bullion  had  sunk  to  6,484,096/.  The  note  issue  of  the 
Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  varied  bat  little  daring  this 
period.  The  two  twilljon*  were  retomed  by  tiie  Buking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  E^Und  to  t^  Issoe  Depart- 
ment by  December  30,  ai^  on  ]^broary  17  the  notes  from 
the  Issue  Department  amounted  to  31,294,910/L ;  those 
in  circulation  to  19,453,615/. ;  those  unemployed  to 
11,841,395/.;  and  the  bulUon  to  17,623,251/. 

The  coinage,  partioulariy  tiiat  of  gold,  has  been  very 
luve  for  several  years.  The  following  are  the  amoante  m 
eaom  desoription  A  metal  for  the  respeotive  years • 

Gold.  Sllnr.  Coppar. 

1846  £4,334,697        £569,548  ^66496 

1847  6,158,440  126,730  4960 

1848  2,451,998  35,454  2692 

1849  1,977,965  .       119.636  1792 

1860  1^491,886  139,345  448 

1861  4,M9M  1  87,866  8584 
1852  8,742,276  189,594  S882 
1868  11,912,391  701,544  9073 

1854  4,152,183  139,480  61,638 

1855  9,008,663  189,611  63,928 

1856  6,001,116         462,528  11,418 

Commercial  bills  form  a  large  piart  of  the  Currency  of 

the  kingdom ;  the  average  amoimt  neld  under  discount  by 
the  Bank  of  England  is  about  16,000,000/. ;  those  dis- 
counted by  other  oanks,  by  discount  firms,  and  by  private 
indiridnals,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision,  but 
they  must  amount  to  an  enormous  sum.  In  tne  autumn  of 
1867  the  commercial  panic,  beginning  in  America,  caused 
the  rate  of  discount  to  rise  from  5^  per  cent,  in  July,  by 
rapid  steps  to  10  per  cent,  in  November.  By  February, 
1868,  the  rate  of  discount  had  fallen  to  3  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  exported  in 
1667  was  33,666,968/. ;  of  which  16,061,500/.  was  in  gold, 
and  18,605,468/.  in  silver.  Of  the  gross  sum  10,863,818/. 
in  gold  waa  sent  to  Franoe,  and  17,295,432/.  in  silver  to 
E^pt  in  faansit  to  India  and  China.  To  no  other  country 
was  so  maoh  as  a  million  sent  in  both  metals,  except 
Brazil,  to  which  was  forwarded  958,014/.  in  acJd,  and 
54,901/.  in  silver,  a  total  of  1,012,916/.  The  Hanse 
Towns  received  a  total  of  935,886/.,  the  greater  part  in 
sUver:  and  the  United  States,  859,110/.,  all  bat  16,980J: 
in  gold. 

TKANSPOETATION.  [SnrfrniDB,  Fxarix,  -ft  2.1 
TRAVNIK.  [BosinA.] 
TKEE-FERN.   [Ctathea,  S.  1.1 
TRIiENODON.  XSa^AJ-iiJ-*-] 
TRIAKIS.  rSauALiB.*.] 
TRIQLOCHfS.  [SaiTALiD^.] 

TBILLIACE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Dicfyo^ns.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  bisexual  tripettdoideons  flowers,  half-oonsolidated 
carpels,  and  axile  placenta.  lindln;  gives  the  relations  of 
this  order  with  Smilacea,  Soxhurghiaeeig,  CommefynaedtBf 
and  MeUmthacea.  It  contains  4  genera — Paris,  JDemtdoviaf 
Trillium,  and  Medeola.  The  species  are  found  in  thickets  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  ^orth  America. 

TBIFTOLOMEA,  a  genus  of  FUnts  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Fabacece,  or  Legumijwtce,  and  to  the  sub- 
order PapilionaceoB.  The  species  are  natives  of  warm 
climates,  and  yield  the  Rose- Wood  of  commerce. 

■TRITHEN,  FREDERICK  HENRY,  a  distinguished 
Sanscrit  and  Slavonic  scholar,  was  bom  in  February  1820 
in  Switzerland,  from  whence  he  was  removed  when  a  few 
years  old  to  Odessa,  his  father  having  aocepted  the  situa- 
tioa  of  ^feasor  at  a  RussiaiL  ooUege  in  that  city.  At 
Odessa  ne  received  an  excellent  education,^^  had  ample- 
opportiinities  for  making  >45?g^ize^^'fe''^j3^I^^ 
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nodeni  lancQagu,  of  iriddi  VtmA,  EngUilii  nd  Qomn 
.were  u  luuliar  to  him  u  Rniriaii.  At  die  nnirHtify  ttf 
Berlin^  vhere  lie  oontimied  his  itadiee,  ud  took  his  d^^ 
of  dootor  of  phikeophx,  he  wu  dutin^imhed  for  hie  know- 
le^  of  Greek,  and  he  itodied  Saaeant  under  Bmp.  After 
passing  some  time  ia  F(^and»  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  Polish,  he  oame  to  Bn^and,  where,  in  1841,  he 
was  teaoher  of  modem  langvagee  at  RngW,  under  Br. 
'Ktit,  the  present  hishop  of  London.  He  wen  hegaa  to 
contribute  srtioles,  chiefly  on  sat^eots  connected  with 
Sanscrit  literatore,  to  the  <  Fennr  Cyclopesdis  *  and  the 
*BlographiealI>ictionar7'*of  IliA  Bofluty nr the Diftudoa 
of  Uaefol  Knowledge. 

In  1844  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  astistaate  in  the 
Printed  Book  department  in  the  British  Hnseum,  and  was 
part^  emptied  in  eataloRiiing  the  Saneorit  and  Arabic 
•  woru,  and  uiose  in  the  ranTonie  kiwoagee^  ot  whSoh  a 
la^  rtook  had  tlm  reeentiT'  been  added  to  the  Uneenm 
library.  In  coming  _to  the  Mnsnua  be  had  indulged  in 
expectattcms  that  nis  talents  and  acquirements  would 
probably  attract  lie  notioe  of  the  Trustees  with  Uie  effect 
of  bringing  enoooragement  and  promotion,  and  he  was 
deeply  disaj^inted  to  find  that  such  expeot*tionB  were 
fatue.  He  accepted  in  1B4S  the  post  of  private  tat«  in  the 
iamily  of  Prince  Chemicher,  the  Russian  minister  of  war, 
and  left  London  for  Bt.  Fetorsburg.  He  returned  to 
Ensland  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  part  of  which 
he  nod  passed  at  ConstantinoiJe  and  Cairo,  and  in  1848 
published  at  London  an  edition  of  the  '  UabAYira  Charita^' 
or  HiBtory  of  Rama,  a  Sanscrit  drama,  bw  BUhTabhutu 
His  friend  suggested  to  him  to  <rfto  himadf  aa  a  oaadMato 
for  the  wofesBorship  of  modem  Eun^ean  languages  in  the 
iTn-vim  Inrtitntion  at  Oxford,  which  was  tha  on  tlw  point 
of  Ming  set  in  aotion.  The  professor,  itwu  deetded,  was 
.to  be  appointed  at  first  for  fire  years  only,  butwitlLthe 
tMpability  of  beinK  re-elected  ;  his  post  was  to  be  one  of 
imtuence  and  authority,  the  rest  of  tSie  offiuals  of  the  inrti- 
tutitm  being  placed  under  his  direoticms,  and  his  salair 
was  to  be  400/.  a  year.  Dr.  Trithen  was  elected  to  thu 
post  in  1848  in  preiereooe  to  some  Tery  aUe  competitors, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  expectationsj  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  a  lecture  *  On  the  position  oooniNled  by  the 
Slavonic  dialects  amcnig  the  other  languages  of  the  Lido- 
European  family,*  whien  he  aftenrards  printed  as  an  eiiaj 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  tiie  Philological  Somefy  of  London,' 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1843.  The  otreer  of 
nsef ohuBs  and  b«unr  which  now  ■eemcd  to  Ue  b^m  bim 
was  wddenly  out  abort  about  the  middle  of  1650  \j  an 
attack  of  mental  abenatiaii  in  to  Tident  a  fbnn  fliat  his 
friends  fonnd  it  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint.  It 
was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disorder  was,  that  a  lady  to  whom  he  hod  paid  his  addreasea 
had  married  a  rival,  but  a  tinge  of  ecoentacity  hadon  mma 

gwiova  occasions  been  remarked  in  his  OMtdact  His 
theroame  to  England,  and  in  ISSlremorcdhimtoOdeesa, 
where  he  remained  in  a  hopeless  state  iSl  April  18A4, 
when  the  city  was  under  ^preheniioni  of  bombardment 
from  the  English.  Trithen  was  then  removed  to  a  village 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  where  an  nnanieeted  change  in 
bis  disorder  took  place,  and  he  reooTwed  his  mental  powers 
OS  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  them,  but  this  was  only  a 
"lightDing  before  death."  Aftw  expressing  a  strong  dedxe 
to  return  to  England,  it  beoame  endant  that  kii  bodily 
strength  was  failto^,  and  ha  expired  on  the  27tii  of  Apnl 
1854.  He  left  behind  him  no  adequate  monnment  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  which  his  frieims  knew  him  to  poeeess, 
but  his  oonmbutions  to  biographical  literature  in  the 
Cydopsodia  and  Biotionair  arc  of  a  sound  and  solid 
character,  and  his  Boholarship  was  not  csily  accurate  but 
remarkably  ready.  The  power  which  he  possessed  of 
conversing  with  ease  in  more  than  <me  of  the  Tentomo, 
the  Romanic,  and  the  Slavonic  languages  qualified  him 
in  an  eminoit  degree  for  the  ^fessorship  to  which  he  was 
diosen. 

TRIUBn)ACK£,  TaOworti,  a  small  natural  order  of 
FlautabehmgingtoIJndlqr*sdlBasJ)iotyogens.  They  have 
the  dicQrogenona  sfanutnre,  uniaexual  flowers,  a  free  peri- 
anth, and  nnmcroos  1-aeeded  carpels.  There  are  only  two 
genera,  TVwru  and  Pett0«Ay2Iwft.  Tlwspeoiesctfthast^iuto 
were  discovered  by  Ur.  Hiers  and  Mr.  Cnudner  in  the  woods 
of  Brazil,  where  they  delight  in  moist  shady  places.  Their 
relations  are  with  Smilaeea,  Memnermaeta.  ud  lYilNaem, 

TROOSHTE.  (MnwRiLOOY,^  1.3 


IBIOWBBIIKI&  [WlLimfa.] 
TBtTUPBT-FISH.  rCHinBlsoua.1 
TRUMPBT-PLOWBE.  [TMOKa,  «.  1.1 
TEURO,  THOMAS  WIIJ)E,  fxut  LORD, 
a  respeotoble  eolioitor  in  Warwiok-^nnie,  Loaioa,  oi 
SafEron  Walden,  Enez,  was  bom  in  1782,  ud  reedndUi 
early  education  at  St.  Paul's  SobooL    Bb  was  irtidd  ■ 
a  clerk  in  his  fotiicr'e  offloe,  and  hating  been  admittid  a 
attorney  in  160S,  practised  for  snne  Tears  as  partneiiaAi 
firm  of  Wilde  and  Knif^t,  in  Castle-atreet,  FalsasMqguk 
In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  W«tn 
Circuit.   Qood  fortone  attended  him :  he  speedily  me  t> 
eminence  as  an  advocate,  and  became  leader  of  hnoinoiL 
In  1834  he  was  made  a  seijeaat-ai-lKw,  and  thns  jm 
later  a  king's  seijeant,  and  a  vart  neccaeinii  of  buaam  m 
tiw  consequence.   Under  Lofds  Danman  and  Bnnimk 
was  engaged  A  a  junior  in  tha  dataoa  of  Qnen  Omfa^ 
whioh  tandod  matmHy  to  inawaaa  hia  pcofossHnulny^ 
tion,  timigh  it  ntndod  his  advaneamenft  dniing  thinii 
of  Ctoorge  IV.   In  1831  he  wsa  dected  insmbv  for  K«nk, 
against  the  influence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newoaitft,ad 
though  thrown  out  in  December  18SS»  he  regained  hu  ait 
in  Jannav7  1830,  and  retained  it,  aa  colleague  «iUi  Ml  V. 
E.  Gladstone,  nntil  1 84 1 ,  iriien  he  wu  eteotod  for  WotMta 
In  1889  he  sacceeded  Sir  R.  M.  Rolfo,  now  Lord  Crumk, 
as  solioitor'general,  and  beeame  attomey-genaralialMl. 
In  1646,  on  the  retom  of  the  Liberal  part^  to  powet  inda 
Lord  Jdm  Roasell,  Sir  Thooaas  Wilde  waa  again  uniirid 
attoravf -general,  but  within  a  week  afterwards  wsi  nU 
to  the  bemth  as  tduef-instioe  of  the  Common  Pleat  oatk 
death  of  Sir  N.TindBL  In  July  1860  be  reoeiTBdtlapri 
seal,  and  was  at  the  same  time  elevated  to  the  peeogta 
Lord  Truro.  He  lerigned  tha  chanwJinrthip  on  ne 
nuot  of  his  parly  firan  cffioo  in  FefamaxT  16CS.  "Otrnt 
memorable  causes  in  which  he  was  nronsBonallvaimij 
befnre  his  deration  to  the  judicial  bench  were  the  wAi 
Qneen  Caroline,  alluded  to  above,  and  the  trial  of  UwU 
Mr.  COonnell  in  1844,  to  whom  he  gave  his  serrioM  vttM 
foe  or  retainer  to  obtain  a  lemsalof  the  deaiii(A<rftti 
law  cenrtB  of  Dublin.   In  Parliament  his  nane  ii  tat 
Mrmanentiy  connected  witii  the  great  oase  of  Stotkddii. 
Hansard,  mich  involved  the  constitutional  questmatt 
wbethw  the  House  of  Comnons  had  the  right  of  pabliiUi( 
ito  reports  without  readerii»  ite  ofiBoers  therel^liiUiti 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law.   On  this  gnatiwa 
Thomas  Wflde  took  the  afflnnative  side,  and  stqmMi 
by  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours*  dniatioii,  vmI^ 
Luflbington  pronounced  to  be  "  the  most  eoBSMDslaM 
masteiiy  txinmph  of  lettal  reasoaing  ever  knewa."  m 
matter  at  issne,  as  ii  ww.  known,  was  evutnally  aafH* 
miaed  by  theiotrodnetionof  abillbyLord  John  BM 
formally  confming  i^on  the  Hoose  that  power  liwi 
had  hitherto  claimw  as  anght  As  a  judge,  theiqi^ab* 
9t  Sir  Thosnaa  WOde  stood  high :  he  was  patient,  pti* 
taking,  and  impartial  ia  tha  nig^iest  deme.  Ai  w 
chancellor,  his  judgments  were  regarded  with  leqiect;  m 
thou^  most  <a  the  cases  bronght  before  him  were  | 
from  the  vice-chaneellors'  courts,  whose  deoisioni  nof 
quentiy  reversed,  yet  of  his  own  decisions  as  »jvAtn^  i 
one  was  revened  on  appeal.   Tha  chief  fault  IsidtoH  | 
ohaige  as  lord  bhanceUor  was  an  over-anxioas  uu J* 
elabOTato  dwalHn^  on  aU  the  ptnnte  in  an  awnmeat|W^ 
due  regard  to  tiieirrelatiTeiaqiortanoe.    Anotg  ^n*^  I 
portent  pohlio  questions  which  were  decoded    bin iib>  i 
c^aeitywaathatoftheBrainlreeChnrQh-ratBS.  S^"'^ 
was  also  eminent  as  a  legal  refoniir.  WUlitholdiiK  tM  I 
dumoeUmkip  he  appointed  a  commisuon  toinfou'^ 
the  jurisdiction,  pleading,  and  praetioe  of  the  ^"'"^J^ 
result  of  which  was  that  a  Ull  was  introdnosd  ud 
for  the  abolition  of  the  twelve  mastenhipo,  s  it^ 
reduced  the  annual  foes  of  tha  court  by  aO,OOOJ.  Byuw* 
act  also,  mainly  pomoted  l^^  Lord  Truro,  some  0*™°** 
were  eonsc^idated  at  abolished,  and  the  practice  of  '■"^ 
fees  by  varioosindividnalswaesiupreMedtosiichsDut* 
tiiat  the  estimated  saving  to  sutors  is  60^0001.  a-r» 
Among  the  other  l^al  refomu  ^bcted  by  Iiwd^M** 
the  appointment  of  tlw  lords-j  nstieee  to  relieve  the  ^t**"'?! 
of  some  oi  his  judicial  labouxa,  and  so  to  eaaUe  hi* 
Ui  attentidu  to  his  dntiss  in  the  Haaae  of  Lndi.w*' 
memborot  the  Oebbiet  without  intenoption  <oJ*V ^ 
eonrtk  To  htm  ilae  the  legal  pn^iaaBon  awes  the 
theCDmnonLawpmeadare,  tbenobssed  ol^o'^ 


TBU 


TUS 


Ifigftl  daoisiaM  wen  too  freqnjantly  based,  and  to  ittara  tint 

they  dull  henoefiirth  be  giTSB  woordiiig  to  tbcar  own 
MpeotiTe  Bwrita,  '*aMordiiur  to  the  t«ct  nght  ud  jntise 
«f  flwh  eue,"  M  ii  nun  nilly  ii  ijhiniiil  i&  FbiLuoii'a 
'Snmmny  of  Ilia  OooDBon  Jim  fMeednn  Aot,'  16M. 
Lord  Traro  waa  twioa  mnried:  Ua  seeond  wUe,  -who 
BorriTW  him,  waa  HadeiAoiaelle  Aogosta  Emma  d'Eito, 
daughter  of  H.E^  the  lato  Duke  of  Siuaex.  He  died  at 
his  aaat,  Boires  Manor,  floothgato,  UiddleMX,  on  the  11th 
<tf  Norembtt  ISM-aBdwaabmriedbytheaideof  thelatofiir 
Aoffiutnu  d'Bite,  m  the  Old  Minater  Chtudh  at  Baangata. 

TfiUSTBSS.  Owingtotheinadeqaaoyoftiwexiatinglaw 
to  meet  the  oaae  of  tiie  de&loations  and  franda  of  troiOteee, 
benken,  and  other  persoiis  entnuted  with  the  eaie  and 
manaraoent  of  die  ptopetW  of  others,  a  atati^  was  ]^>od 
in  18fi7  (20  &  21  Tiot  o.  M)  iriierelw  the  flawing  ofienoea 
were  made  a  Tnindemeanonr  proiehawe  with  penal  aerrttnde 
for  tlueo  years,  or  imiirinnnmnnt.  wot  ffrnnoniiig  tiro  yeass, 
with  or  without  hard  labonr: — 

1>  39ie  apfRnriatum  or  di^oaal,  wiUi  intont  to  defrand, 
by  ft  tnutee  of  any  property  held  fn  benefit  of  raie 
other  pemHi,  or  for  any  pohbeor  dmritaMe  purpoee. 

2.  A.  beaker,  merdiant,  Inofcer,  attonay,  or  agent. 
Belling,  {Kledging,  or  in  ai^  manaar  lypei^nating,  with 
intent  to  d^aad,  the  property  ^ci  any  oflin  paiwL  in- 
trusted to  him  fior  aafs  onatody. 

3.  Any  person  entrusted  with  apower  of  attorney  for  the 
■ale  or  transfer  of  any  property,  firandnlently  selling  or 
tranafening  it. 

4.  A  diieotw,  member,  or  poUio  offleor  of  any  bodv  oor- 
porato  or  puhlie  oompany,  frandolently  taking  or  ^plying, 
tor  hia  own  use,  any  of  ito  money  ta  othar  proper^. 

6.  Any  direotor,  poblio  officer,  or  manager  of  any  body 
eorporato  or  pabne  OMapeny,  leoeiTing  or  poawising  nimflelt 
of  any  of  tte  money  or  cma  pwmerly,  othanriie  than  in 
payment  of  a  just  driit  or  dwiuu,  au  with  intent  to  de- 
fnnd,  emitting  to  make,  or  to  oauaear  diieet  tobenade  a 
fall  and  true  enfay  thereof  in  the  books  and  aeOoants  of 
moh  body  eorpoiato  or  paUioeomiMi^. 

6>  Any  direotor,  manager,  paUie  officer,  or  member  of 
any  body  oomifato  or  pvUio  ompany,  who,  with  intent  to 
demuid,  dasnoyi,  aUraa,  ^miUilatea,  or  felaifies  any  of  the 
hooka,  papers,  writings,  or  leenritioi  belonging  to  it,  or 
makee,  or.eononrainthe  making  <tf  any  false  entry  or  any 
material  wiission  in  any  book  of  seoonntOT  other  dooomemt* 

7.  Any  direotor^  manager,  or  pablio  fMawc  of  any  body 
eorporato  or  pnbho  eonqiany,  inio  makes,  oiroalBtea,  or 
publishes,  or  ooneora  in  maloiig,  oirenlatuig,  or  publishing 
any  written  statement  or  aoeonnt  trttioh  he  knows  to  be 
&Im  in  any  matwial  partioalar,  with  intent  to  deoeiTe  or 
defrand  a^  member,  ^ardiolder,  or  oreditor  of  snoh  body 
eocporato  or  pnUifl  ooovany,  or  with  intont  to  indnoe  any 
peiioa  to  beeome  a  dmrnoldar  or  parbur  therein, «  to 
intrust  or  adTanoe  any  mmey  or  property  to  nuh  body 
eorpoimto  or  pnblie  eompany,  or  to  enter  into  any  saenrlty 
for  the  benefit  thereof. 

8.  Any  persoK  knowingly  reoeiviug  any  ehattel,moumr,  or 
TalnaUe  seeority,  which luis  been  fiundnlantly  disposed  ot, 
vttder  any  of  the  above  proriaons. 

The  stotnto  farthsr  enaoto  that  a  bailee  of  any  property 
fraodnlently  taking  or  oonTorting  it  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the 
use  of  any  other  person  than  toe  owner  thereof  although 
he  shall  not  break  bulk  or  othmriNdstanaiBetiiebailman^ 
aheJl  be  goilty  of  laroeny . 

TBUST8,  CHABITABLE.  The  sorereign,  aa  parana 
patruBf  has  the  general  s(^)erintendenoe  of  all  ehm^iiie$  ; 
whioh  he  exeroises  by  the  |keeper  of  his  eonseienee,  the 
Ouuioellor ;  and,  thoreforo,  wbenenr  it  ia  neeeiaary,  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  files  ex  officio  an  infimnation  in  theCourt 
of  Chanoery  to  have  the  durity  properly  established. 

Until  the  passing  of  8ur  Bamnel  Bomill^s  Aot,  in  1812, 
this  waa  the  onfy  ordinary  mode  of  redressing  a  breaoh  of 
trast  by  the  trusteee  of  a  oharify.  Sir  Bemnol  BMnilly's 
Aot  (62  Geo.  III.  c  101)  ms  passed,  in  order  to  provide  a 
BKire  aummaiT  and  eflusient  [remedy  for  snoh  breaehes  of 
trust.  For  this  purpose  any  two  or  more  persons  were 
enabled,  with  the  permisdim  of  the  Attorney  or  Bdioitop- 
General,  to  preeant  a  petition  in  Chanoery,  praying  snoh 
relief  as  1^  nature  of  the  law  might  lequire;  and  it  was 
dirooted  that  sueh  petition  should  be  heard  in  a  snmmaiy 
way  ^oa  aiBdavii^  or  snoh  other  evidraee  ae  should  be 
prodnosd,  the  order  thas  made  to  be  final,  nnlsas  appealed 
against  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords  within  two  yean,  llus  Aot 


led  to  the  wpoiitimettt  of  Commisioners,  who  wexeto  report 
upon  eases  of  negleot,  abase,  or  breaoh  of  trust;  and  the 
reports  <rf  this  body,  iriueh  now  extend  to  38  volumes,  form 
a  valuable  odUeotum  of  inframation  on  the  sobjeot  of  exist- 
ing ohariti«.  Additional  powers  were  given  liy  the  statato 
3  a4Tiet  o.  77  to  the  Court  of  Chanoery  wmi  re^t  to 
grammar  sohoob,  but  the  latest  amd  most  impwtaiit  piece 
of  IcMjalation  on  this  subject  is  '  The  Charitable  Trosto 
Act,  1853^'  fA  which  the  professed  object  is  to  secure  the 
due  administtation  of  oharitable  trosto;  and  in  certain 
eases  a  more  benefloial  ^>plioation  of  oharitable  funds  than 
that  previously  in  operation.  For  these  purposes  a  perma- 
nent board  ot  oommissioners  is  oonBtituted,  callea  <  The 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,*  who  are 
to  iaauire  into  all  or  any  oharities,  their  nature,  objects, 
and  administration,  and  the  condition  of  the  estates  and 
fonds  bebnging  to  t^iem.  This  board  is  empowered  to  re- 
qwe  all  trostees  of  charities  to  render  in  writing  to  tlie  board 
or  ite  inijieotoEB,  aooounts,  explanatacms,  and  answers,  to  any 
inqmries,  and  to  prodnoe  anv  doonmento  in  their  onstody. 

When  the  inoome  of  any  ohari^  exceeds  30/.,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  London  charity  even  when  the  inoome  is  below 
that  Bun^  the  Hester  of  the  EoUs  and  the  Tioe-Chanoellaca 
an  to  entertain  any  suit  whioh  may  be  bioiight  ibr  its  ad- 
minifltration.  In  the  administration  of  oharities  where  the 
inoome  does  not  extjeed  30/.,  jurisdiotioa  is  ^ven  to  the 
eoonty  oourt  and  court  of  bankruptcy  of  the  district  where 
the  charity  is  situated.  The  decision  of  any  district  court 
of  bankmptoy  tx  county  oourt  may,  however,  be  broogfit 
by  the  oommusiottere  before  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, for  re-eonsideiation.  [ComTTTCocais,  8. 21]  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  or  managers  of 
tiie  chanty,  by  any  me  intwested  in  it,  or  by  any  two  or 

as  Uw  oeuto  an  pnhitdted  from  entertaining  any  legid 
proceedings  (ezoept  ex  officio  informations  1^  tw  Attomey- 
Geiund)  unuaa  upon  the  oectifieato  of  the  baaxd,  ^  ^st 
prooeedmg  is,  inalmost  all  oases,  to  oomrounicate  with  that 
body  tmd  obtain  its  sanation  and  advice.  The  powers 
whioh  it  poesessee  of  extracting  infonuatioa  on  the  subject 
of  diarities,  enable  it  to  afford  tho  most  efficient  assistance 
to  individual  informants.  The  stotuto  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland ;  and  from  ito  c^teration  are  excepted 
the  p^niyersitiee  of  Oxford  and  Cambnd^,  and  certain  other 
institntums.  A  report  of  the  proceeding  of  the  commis- 
sioners must  be  annually  laid  before  Parhament.  (Bladcst. 
'  Comm.',  Hr.  Ecarr's  edition,  v.  iii.,  p.  483.) 

TRTPHILINE.   [HurajULoOT,  8. 1.1 

TUNSTALL.  [SiozB-UfOH-TKKirc.l 

TUBKET.  The  Turkish  Empize  is  divided  into  Eyalets 
or  general  governments,  eaoh  administered  by  a  pasha,  who 
is  generally  styled  VaU,  or  vioe-roy.  Tlw  Eyaleto  an 
divided  into  Lives,  governed  by  Kaimakans,  or  luntenuit- 
govenuNTs.  The  liras  a»  sumlivided  into  Caias,  or  dis- 
trietSj  and  these  again  into  Nahiges,  or  communes,  contain- 
ing vtllages  and  hamlets. 

Turkey  in  Europe  oon tains  IS  Eyelets,  divided  into  43 
Lives,  and  376  Cases.  Tnrk^  in  Asia  is  divided  into  18 
Eyaleto,  78  lives,  and  868  Oiaas ;  Torkey  in  Africa  into 
S  Eyelets,  17  Livas,  and  66  Cazaa.  The  following  table 
gives  the  nanus  of  the  Evalets,  witii  the  chief  town  of  each, 
ejctraeted  froan  M.  Ubiomi's  xeont  work  upon  Turkey  :— 


TncR  nr  Zosora. 


ETaleU. 


TchlroMm  (BdlnC) 
Blll>trl«  .  . 

Bc^l^ui,  or  Hoi.) 

Bd^orWallMhk 

Wlddln  .  . 

Hfsch  (NUu)  . 
Uikop       .      .  . 
arrpraarrto)  .  . 
Belgnd*  ftctroM 
BoanU  , 
Bamlll      .     .  . 
YuU     .  . 
8«Iknlk  .  . 

Jinlr(lil«idl} 
GiTtoiCMto    .  . 

Ttmnv  n 
KAituntiiil 
QuttdATMdlgatat  . 

.     .  . 


AdrlMMpU 

Jhit 
BnahuMt 

Wlddln 
Nlm 
niknp 
Bdgndt 

MoButlr 

SftlOQlU 

BbodM 
UndU 


EMtumil 

Brans 

Snjnia 


TusEW  iir  Mik.  (am^Miad). 


Ku«mui  . 

AdUA      .  . 

Bosoq  . 

SIVM 

Thanbexnn 
Hon]  . 


Haramt-MkheTi 


C«pltala. 


Konlfth 

AduiA 

Angon 

SIvu 

Trablxond 

Uonil 

Vwi 

Khwpnt 

Aleppo 

Iteiroot 

DunaaoiM 

B-Cbdad 

Jlddtt 

Hadlaa 


TcuciT  vm  Anuu. 

C«Iim 


HlHT.orBgTpt 
TanUoul   Ohkrb, ) 
or  Afrtou  Tripoli  r 
Ttmls  .      ,      .  , 


TripoU 
Ttinlii 


TUB 


700 


TUB 


Jl  geami  estimate  of  the  mpalatiao  1844  uda  the 
inhabitants  amount  in  ronaa  mnmben  to  34,360,000,  Hm' 
tribut«d  M  fbllowB  amtnig  the  gnat  popular  diruioQa  of  the 
empire:— 


TcBOT  nr  Mamotm. 


Tbnea 

'WUluhU 
B<MnU 
RiimUl  . 


1^000 
8,000,000 
1,400,000 
9,800000 
1,100/)00 
1,700,000 
1,»0X)00 
1,000,000 
700/»0 


Touunr  ni  Aau. 


Byri*  .  .  .) 
MwopotnitU  .  .> 
KordkUa  .  .  .} 
AnbU  . 

Bmt      .     .   .  I  3,000,000 

^IpoU,  Fes,  Tnnti  1,600^)00 


900,000 


The  numbers  of  the  different  races  of  which  the  popnla- 
tioa  is  oompowd  ore  given  as  follows ; — 


lUcei. 


OCtomuw  . 
Oraeki  . 
AnDcaUni 
J«n  . 
BlavM 
BniBftnt  . 
AltMoUnt  , 
Tirun  . 
Arab*  . 
Sfrikiil  , 
DruMa 

KDTdi 

Turkoman  4 


Tool 


2,100,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
70,000 

s,sn),ooo 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 
lfi,000 


114,000 


ajeoojooo 


In  AsliL 


10,700/XIO 
l,OCO.DO0 
4,000,000 
80,000 


90.000 
wo.roo 
535,000 

90,000 
1,000.000 

8»,O0O 


16,060,000 


In  AMoK. 


3  800,0CO 


Total. 


13,800.000 
a.000,000 
S,4CO,000 
IfiO.OOO 

a,sooiooo 

4,000,000 
l,fi00,000 
36,000 
4.700,000 
23S,000 
30,000 
1,000,000 
86,000 
114,000 


3,800,000  flMiUyODO 


With  regard  to  religion  the  cAasiifieation  is  as  follows : — 


Religion. 

In  Enr^pe. 

Is  A*U. 

In  AMcft. 

Total 

HnKanlnanii      .  . 
Qnrk.  Churcb . 
Calbollci    .       .  . 
Jews 

DiffBrent  Secto  .  . 

4,650,000 
K^OfX'.OOO 
040,000 

70,000 

13,(150.000 
^OU),0OO 

3ao,ooo 

80,000 

8.80O.O00 

11.P00.000 
18,000,000 

modo 

160.000 
300.000 

ToUl 

10,26(^000 

1^89(^000 

8,800,000 

afi^SDO^ooo 

TIm  total  area  of  the  Ottraun  empre,  inoladiog  the 
iribotary  pnvinoes,  ia  estimated  at  1,220,000  sqoaxe  miles, 
of  which  about  300,000  axe  in  Eoxq^,  S60,000  ia  .^a,  and 
360,000  are  in  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  administratiTe  division  of  the  onpixe 
it  must  be  observed  that  neither  the  eyalets  nor  the  saigakB, 
or  livBB,  have  such  invariable  limits  as  provinces  in  Europe 
nsually  have :  and  with  regard  to  the  population,  it  is 
dear  that,  deducting  the  numbers  placed  opposite  the  tri- 
butary but  almost  independent  states  of  Serria,  Moldavia, 
Wallaohia,  E^ypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  inhabitants 
subject  to  the  Forte  do  not  much  exceed  26  miUions. 

Abdu-l-Mejid,  son  of  Mabmud  II.,  aseended  the  throne 
of  Osman  in  1839,  in  his  1 6th  year.  Thelossof  the  battle  of 
Kezib,  the  treachery  of  the  Cepudan  pasha,  who  deserted  to 
Hehemet  Ali  with  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the 
advance  of  the  victorious  Ibr&him,  seemed  to  foreshadow 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  tiie  TurkiUi  empiie.  This 
disaster  was  prevented  however  by  the  treaty  ftf  London 
(July  15, 1840),  in  Adfilment  of  whioh  an  Anstro-English 
fltet  bombarded  and  took  Acre,  Sidon,  and  several  other 
towDS  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  which  Ibr&bim  Pasha  was 
obliged  to  evacuate.  Negotiations  for  peace  soon  followed, 
which  terminated  in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  forte, 
and  the  reoc^nition  of  Hehemet  AU  as  hereditary  ^uha  of 
E::ypt  and  its  dependencies,  upon  payment  of  aa.  annual 
tribute. 

On  the  death  of  Mahmnd  II,,  the  old  Turkish  party, 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  and  espeeially  to  all  imitations 
01  the  polity  of  Christian  states,  hoped  that  no  more  would 
be  heard  of  reform.  But  their  hopes  were  blasted  by  the 
appearanee  of  the  Hattisherif  of  Qulhaog,  dated  Nov.  3, 
lti30,  and  countersigned  W  EesoMd  Padia,  which  con- 
tained ^[oaranteea  for  tiie  life,  property,  and  iMmonr  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  itte^ieotive  of  perscoL  or'  reli^n, 
and  promised  the  abolitum  of  the  aroitrary  reeruitmg 
system,  and  the  introduction  of  an  impartial  system  of 
taxation.  The  issue  of  this  charter  threw  the  empire  into 
commotion ;  the  old  Turks,  headed  by  Bisa  Fasha  in  the 
capital  (wh9  was  aooused  of  beiog  under  the  influence  of 
Eusna),  made  a  fbnnidable  imJtion  to  the  neentioa  of 
the  deoee;  the  Turkish  sid^eobi  of  the  Ehiltaa,  bxon^tnp 


in  priadplai  of  asoendanor  and  eontempt  lor  (Tin  istiaaa, 
rose  ia  usurreetion  to  defend  tkor  pnvilegea.  Xh» 
Christaaas  of  European  Turkey,  by  far  tlM  mett  onanOToas 
ola«i  of  the  snbjeeto  of  the  Sultan  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  long  groaning  under  oppKession,  woe  aoenstoaied 
^nd  taught)  to  look  £w  ]aotection  and  deliveranee  to 
Busaa.  Prance  had  to  interpose  fra^aently  (but  wm 
offensivelT  to  the  Porte)  to  pioteet  tha.Chriatiaaa  of  the 
east;  and  the  English  and  AnatEian  ambaasadon  attiH 
Sublime  Forte  embraced  every  opporlniii^  of  Iraaping  ^ 
the  influMiee  of  their  aeveial  goveramenti.  Una,  asi 
only  did  fordgn  natioas  iatartoe  in  the  iatemal  adaSnis- 
tntion  of  the  empire,  hai  thdr  ambaasadnifs  aeeaifd  to  be  a 
set  of  players  with  Turkey  for  a  ehessboard.  The  btr 
execution  end  firm  establishment  of  the  vystem  moated  ia 
the  Hattisherif,  would  have  pot.aa  end  to  this  atate  of 
^ojigs,  by  giving  the  Christian  snlneets  of  the  Forte  the 
protection  u  law,  and  d^triving  them  of  all  exoiue  sad 
desire  for  seeking  foreign  protemoo.  Baasia  oosild  nem 
coax  a  people  to  take  shelter  behind  her  shield  who  tind 
seoore  under  the  Kfflt  of  law.  The  Sultan's  gorenuM^ 
it  is  true,  has  ^veu  aurny  indioatioas  of  perasveniMS  ta 
reform,  and  has  issued  many  wden  in  furtaeranea  of  the 
system  (among  othsn  one  ia  1856  for  the  rea^tioa 
Christian  evidence  ia  the  courts  of  jnstioe),  bat  the  faatis 
undeniable,  that  the  central  goveznmeat  ia  not  able  to 
enfliwoo  the  tansimst  ia  tiie  prorinesB. 

A  flne  iastaaea  <rf  the  noUe  geanosi^  that  lies  at  Ai 
bottom  of  tiie  Tnrkish  eharaoter  was  exhibited  to  the  wocU 
in  tiie  refnsal  of  the  Snltaa  Abdu-l-Mmid  to  snnender  tbs 
Hung^an  tefiogeee  to  the  imperious  demaada  of  Austria 
andEussia  in  1846.  Kerc^eless  the  infloenee  of  Banoa, 
however  it  might  diminish  at  court,  was/apidly  extendi^ 
among  the  Christian  popnlabon  of  the  Forte.  Indaed,  fnm 
the  mere  terms  of  the  tieaties  of  Kaina^i,  Adrianoi^  aad 
Unkiar-^lessi,  it  is  clear  that  Russia  was  ever  ormwiaff 
the  noose  of  political  dependence  closer  and  t^hter  raoxA 
the  neck  of  Turluy.  The  orisis  seemed  to  arriTe>  whea  ia 
1853  the  Czar  Nicolas,  through  his  minister  Meaebd^ 
demanded  openly  the  protectorate  of  the  Christian  sat^ecu 
of  the  Sultan,  and  even  the  right  to  a^ndioate  ia  oexieia 
cases  of  dispute;  and  insolenuy  ooonped  Mcddaria  aai 
Wallachia,  as  a  <  material  gaaiuitee'  fin  ocwpliaaoe  vHh 
his  desaaads.  In  otmaequenea  of  this,  a  Iva^aA  an? 
under  Omar  Fasha  occupied  the  Balkan  and  the  failusisi 
of  the  Daanbe ;  and  Frmeh  and  English  fleets  east  anchor 
ia  Besika  Bay.  In  Oetober  foUowiag  the  Porte  dcelaicd 
war  against  Koiaia,  and  appealed  to  Pnnoe  and  Knglsa^ 
for  aid.  Ia  the  wunpipg"  that  fidlowed  ia  little  WalkeUi 
the  Bossians  were  on  every  oooasion  defeated  by  the  Toika ; 
but  in  November  the  Russian  fleet,  issuing  from  the  haihoor 
of  Sevastopol,  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  the  Tnrkiik 
fleet  in  the  roads  of  Sinope.  In  the  following  Haroh  (ISM} 
tlte  Bussians  crossed  the  DaUAbe,  and  seized  the  fortmsts 
in  the  Pobradfli^ ;  and  about  the  same  time  Rngland  and 
France  declared  war,  and  the  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea. 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  Russians,  after  gsat  eflforta  and  ■ 
vast  loss  of  men,  raised  tdie  siege  of  EUistrim  (Freneh  wai 
English  armies  now  a^eariag  ia  TuAey.  encamped  « 
Varna),  and  retreated  aaross  the  Sanufaa.  The  Tarts  abs 
crossed  the  Daanbe.  The  Bossiaaa  wen  defeated  it 
Oiurgevo,  aad  soon  after  evaeuated  the  priniii|ialities, 
which,  in  aocordaaoe  with  the  terms  of  a  trea^  with  tks 
Porte,  were  occupied  by  Austrian  foroea.  Meanwhile  tht 
French  and  EngU^  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  bombarded 
Odessa,  and  fcweed  the  Russian  fleet  to  take  refiige  in  tiis 
faarboor  of  Sevastopol.  An  Anglo-French  army  landed  ia 
the  Crimea  on  September  14,1854,  under  the  oommaod  ti 
Mar-hal  St.  Amaud  and  Lord  Baglan.  The  battle  d 
Alma  followed  on  the  20th,  in  whiui  the  Rnseiaaa  under 
Prince  MenzUtoff  were  utt^ly  defeated  by  the  aliiea,  and 
the  road  was  open  to  Sevastopol.  To  seenre  ready  ama- 
munieation  with  their  fleets,  however,  the  allied  array,  by 
a  flank  maioh,  aoaed  upoa  tito  harboora  of  Balaklava  aad 
Kamieseh,  lad  the  aootiiwa  side  of  Bavaitopol  wna  iavartid 
oa  the  26th  of  September,  tin  BnseiBBa  having,  in  the 
iaterim,  hr  *i»^-rtg  levea  men-of-war  at  tike  Boatii  of  ths 
harttonr,  blooked  up  the  cmtrance  by  sea  to  this  gMt  navel 
and  military  ars^sl.  Hrae,  on  the  dieaiy  heights  sf 
Sevaatiqpid,  throughout  the  tetrriUe  winter  of  1864*5,  tfe 
allies  maiatained  the  hard  stmggla  and  obstinate  siege 
against  a  ikilfiil  foe  within  and  a  eoimttess  Bnamaa  ai^ 
wtttumt,  hnmUiag  tiis  name  and  mitivitt  .Auri*  ^  ^ 
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Tiatoiiei  of  Iak«rmaiui  ud  BUaUcTft ;  ud  kept  ihe  tym 
of  the  world  fixed  upon  tho  ipot  where  the  wholo  iatereet 
of  the  war  wu  now  oonoentrated  throoghoat  tho  entire 
spring  and  ranmer  of  1866,  daetrio  flaahiDg  to  all 

porta  of  Europe  tidinga  of  ioaaea  and  iurarinos  wtoi,  of 
defeat  nerer,  and  of  manr  a  hrtlUant  auooeaa  ^oot  laaat  of 
whioh  WB0  the  vietory  of  TehomaTa,  Angnit  16,  in  whi<^ 
the  SardiniaDB,  then  numbered  among  the  alliei,  fought 
with  great  skill  and  oourage) ;  untU  at  last,  after  a  long 
bombnrdment,  the  Freneh  captured  the  Malakoff  fbrtreaa 
on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  allies  ootmpied  Seraatopol. 

TUBNER,  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAU,  waa  bom 
at  No.  26,  Maiden-lane,  CoTent  Qarden,  where  his  fatiier 
carried  on  bosiness  aa  a  hair  dresser.  The  year,  as  well  as 
Uie  month  of  Tamer's  birth  has  been  dtfierentiy  given :  all 
that  ie  eertainlT  known  respeoting  either  is,  that  his  baptism 
ia  entered  on  the  nsister  of  the  parish  ohuroh  of  St  Paul's, 
Corent  Gard«i,  as  haTing  taken  plaee  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1775 ;  and  it  is  moat  jmbaUe  that  his  biq>tism  followed 
metty  olose  npnn  his  biitii.  Of  Ida  ht^hood  and  youth 
littie  la  told.  Hia  father,  a  tradesman  fai  a  small  way,  did 
not  attempt  to  make  his  Bona8oholar,andthegreatpauitar 
never  advanoed  far  beyond  the  radimenta  ot  an  ordinary 
Xngliah  edueatioD.  Of  his  primary  training  in  art,  or  what 
led  nim  to  tiiink  of  painting  as  a  profession,  we  have  no 
preciee  information.  Probably  hia  own  strong  inolinatkm 
first  stimulated  him  to  oreroome  the  initiatory  diifioulties 
of  the  study  of  drawing,  and  some  casual  oocurrenoe  or 
aasooiation  aroused  or  directed  his  ambition.    It  does  not 

Spear  that  the  elder  Turner  thwarted  his  son's  inclination, 
au^h,  perhaps  from  poverty,  perhaps  from  indiffereooe, 
he  did  not  procure  him  the  instraotion  which  mij^t  have 
smoothed  hu  wiji  pith. 

,  Turner  waa  essentiallT  a  self-nade  painter.  It  ia  said  in 
a  brief  notice  of  him  published  in  1 805— when,  though  only 
in  hia  tlurtietii  year,  be  was  already  reoognised  aa  Ue  first 
of  living  landscape  painters— "Turner  may  be  considered 
as  a  afariking  instance  of  how  much  may  be  gained  by 
indnatry,  ifaooompanied  by  perseverance,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  a  master.  The  way  he  aequired  his  proi^onal 
powers  was  by  borrowing  when  he  could  a  arawiag  or 
picture  to  copy ;  or  by  making  a  sketch  of  any  one  in  the 
Exhibition  early  in  the  morning,  and  flnishing  it  up  at 
home.  By  such  practices,  and  by  a  patient  perseverance, 
he  has  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  tiie  art."  (Dayee 
'  Professional  Sketches  of  Modem  Artists,'  Works,  p.  362.) 
This  passage  was  written  by  one  eminent  in  his  day  as  an 
instmotoT  of  young  landscape  painters,  and  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  Giztin,  Turner's  earbest  and  closest  artistic  asso- 
oiate,  and  it  coincides  witii  what  other  authorities,  both 
written  and  tr^itionaii{r,  have  always  related  of  his  career. 
Bat  he  waa  certainly  still  very  young  when  ha  had  opened 
to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  proftesioaal  inatmotion,  he 
having  been  admitted  as  a  student  in  Uie  Royal  Academy 
in  1789,  when  consequently  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old. 
It  is  hu^y  probable,  however,  that  ho  received  mudi  direct 
instmotion  in  the  Academy  schools,  or  that  he  followed 
their  preBoribed  oourse.  If  he  studied  in  the  antiqne,'or 
later  in  the  life-sohool,  he  certainly  never  acquired  mastery 
over  the  human  form,  and  no  instruction  was  given  the 
student  in  landscape  drawing  or  painting.  Still  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  young  enthuBiast,  as  he  certainly  was,  would 
attend  the  suiools  and  form  acquaintaDoe  with  professors 
and  students,  without  acquiring  from  them  much  technical 
inCcvnation,  eren  if  he  zeeeivra  no  systematic  in^motion. 
But  his  beet  aeademy,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  "tiie 
flelda  and  I^.  Honn^a  parlour."  Dr.  Uonn,  who  waa  a 
warm-hearted  patron  of  young  artists,  had  an  ezedlent 
O(dleotion  of  water-eolonr  drawings  and  engravinga  at  hia 
lesidenoe  in  the  Adelphi,  and  he  not  only  gave  his  two 
favourite  proteges,  Tvmer  and  Girtin,  free  aooesa  to  his 
teeanires,  with  penoissiMi  to  eopy  them,  but  directed  their 
studies,  and  enoour^^  them  to  make  oolourad  dcetohea  of 
the  scenery  around  Dmdon,  which  he  rwadily  poiohaaed  at 
jnicesBatisfaotory  to  the  modest  students.  In  tnese  sketch- 
ing rambles,  Tunter  and  Oirtin  were  constant  com  pas  ions, 
and  they  formed  for  themselves  a  style  of  water-oolour 
painting  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  thedr  predeoes- 
aof^— unless  indeed  it  be  Cotens,  a  man  of  some  genius  and 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Monro,  from  whose  drawings  and  oonversa- 
tlon  muoh  was  probably  learned  by  the  two  young  painters. 
Qirtln  waa  Tnraer'B  MBiMF  hy  a  year  or  twD»  and  aa  he  waa 
tta  mora  ragnlariy  edvaatad  arUat,  ft  k  not  nUkaly  tiiat 


ha  was  to  90tM  exCuA  Ui  onnpuuon'fl  tntorj  cwtson  it  is 
that  their  drawings  were  very  similar  in  style — ^the  chief 
dif&renee  being  tiut  Tomer  made  out  his  details  more  care- 
fully—and  some  have  fruided  that  had  Oirtin  lived  he 
woiud  have  been  as  great  a  painter  aa  his  friend.  He  gave 
way,  however,  to  iutemperanoe,  and  died  (Nov.  1802)  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Turner,  with  more  self- 
control  and  perseveranoe,  laboured  steadily  on,  and  rose  in 
good  time  to  the  undisputed  supremacy  in  his  branch 
of  art. 

Two  years  before  he  entered  the  academy  aa  a  student, 
in  1787,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  (supposing  his  bap- 
tismal year  was  the  year  of  nia  birth),  Tomer  made  his  bow 
to  the  public  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Boyal  Academy  (under 
the  name  of  W.  Turner)  of  two  drawings,  '  Dover  Castle ' 
And  '  Wanstead  House ; '  his  next  appearance  being  in 
1790,  the  year  following  his  admissinn  as  a  student,  when 
he  sent  a  'View  of  ^e  Anhbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth.* 
From  this  time  till  his  death — a  period  of  six^-years — he 
regularly  contributed  to  ftrery  exhibition  of  tne  Royd. 
Academy,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1821,  1824,  aod 
1848,  sending  in  all  2^  piotnras,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  tlwm  being  patntinga  of  otmsiderable  magnitude.  But 
theae  alone  would'  give  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  hia 
vemaritable  facility  and  industry,  as  during  that  period  he 
also  sent  to  the  British  Institution  some  twenty  oil  paintings 
whioh  had  not  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  painted 
a  laige  number,  and  some  of  them  his  chief  works,  which 
were  nevOT  exhibited  at  all,  besides  many  hundreds  of 
water-oolour  drawings  and  deugns  for  engraving. 

Por  some  ten  or  twelve  years  he  painted  chiefly,  if  not 
exolnsively,  in  water-colours,  his  pictures — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  fiucy  subjeota,  such  as  *  The  Battle 
of  the HUe,'  1799 ;  'The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt,'  1800— 
being  confined  to  the  representation  of  English  and  Welsh 
BoraieiT'  But  already  it  waa  felt  that  there  was  a  d^ree 
of  hriUianoy  of  exeontion  united  with  close  obaerTatton  of 
nature  which  plaoed  his  wtffks  ^uite  apart  from  those  of 
any  of  his  oontemporaries,  and  justified  the  hi^est  anti- 
cipations of  his  future  snoocfls.  The  popular  opinion  received 
IffofessiDnsLl  confirmation  by  hU  election  in  1799  as  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Boyal  Academy;  in  1602  he  became  an 
academician.  He  now  visited  Sootiand,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Rhine ;  launched  boldly  into  oil  painting  en 
canvasses  of  laige  size,  and  began  to  look  into  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets—or  their  Bubetitute  Lempriere — for  sub- 
jects for  his  pencil.  This  year,  1802,  the  exhibition  affor(^d 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  wide  and  daring  range  his  pencil 
was  taking,  hia  cimtribati(His  being  'The  I^alls  of  the 
Ojie;*  'Eilchnm  Caatie;'  'Edinburgh  from  the  Water 
of  Lddi ; '  *  Ben  Lomond  Mountains— the  Traveller ; ' 
'Jaaon;*  *  The  TrathFlune  of  Egypt;'  '  Fishermen  upon 
a  Lee-Shore  in  Sqnally  Weathw ;  and  '  Ships  bearing  up 
for  Anohtnvge.'  He  evidently  felt  his  strength ;  yet  year 
after  year,  while  showing  hinudfaofflciently  conscious  that 
he  knew  his  proper  walk,  he  kept  on  putting  forth  strange 
experiments  in  suljeots  and  methods:  thus  one  year  (180)5) 
saw  hia  <  Holy  Family,'  another  (1807)  '  A  Country  Black- 
smith  disptttmg  npon  the  price  charged  to  the  Butcher  for 
shoeing  his  Pony,^  another  (1808^  *  The  Unpaid  BUI,  or 
the  Dentist  reproving  his  Son's  Prodigality,'  and  another 
(1809)  'The  Gazetteer's  Petition;'  but  even  from  these 
strange  whims  he  seemed  to  gather  new  strength.  At  this 
time  nowerar  he  s{>pears  to  have  studied  witii  most  eamest- 
neas  the  stormy  ocean,  and  never  yet  has  the  sea  m  its 
wildest  fkiry  beni  refaesaited  on  eanvaa  with  tmh  wondrous 
n^t  aiul  nugesty  aa  in  hia  noble  '  Sh^twraok :  Fishings 
boats  endeavouring  to  reaooe  the  Crew,'  now  at  Man- 
borongh  House ;  the  '  Gale  at  Sea,'  belonging  to  the  Earl 
<tf  EUesmere ;  uid  tiie  '  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,*  tbe  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Tarborough.  But  even  alongside  of  these 
the  poetic  treatment  of  views  of  places,  such  as  his  *  Edin- 
burgh from  Calton  Hill,'  1804;  'Fall  of  the  Rhine  at 
Sohaffhansen,'  1806,  and  *  Son  Rising  through  Vapour,' 
1806,  not  only  enabled  them  to  hold  their  place,  but 
obtained  for  him  perhaps  even  a  wider  popularity,  while 
with  the  connoisseurs  his  'Narcissus  and  Echo,'  1814, 
'Mercury  and  Hersi,*  and  'Apollo  and  Python,'  1811,  his 
'Dido  and  JBneaa,'  'Apuloa,'  and  a  hmg  list  of  other 
mythological  themes,  won  him  &m»  aa  a  poetio  painter, 
though  now,  despite  their  pictorial  richness  and  daring, 
they  are  gMbKaUy  ftlt  to  be  in  tmth  the  iMst  poetical  of 
hi.  wcri»,  «id  Unitaly  inli,^  to^^hi^^^ 
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piiraly  imaffiiutiTe  prodiuriaoiu  of  tilto  ME^  'BooW-sconn 
— Haanibal  oroMing  the  Alpi,*  and  toe  Hke,  in  vhioh  ha 
almost  for  the  fint  time  porbftyed  with  mmm  appvouh 
to  the  vaslneu  and  mblimity  of  n&tme  the  fierce  encounter 
of  the  element!,  Ha  eplendonr  of  the  mer  ^unomena 
of  the  atnoiphsn,  sod  toe  beaii^  and  i^ny  of  tiie  monn- 
toioB. 

In  1807  Torner  was  eteoted  profetsor  in  psEBpeofm  to 
the  Boyal  Academy,  and  for  eevenl  yean  he  oontinnod  to 
^ve  oouTBea  of  leoturee  to  the  •todenta,  in  whioh  he  spoke 
of  the  a^tema  of  Notorial  oompotttaou  adopted  by  the  great 
landfoape  painters  of  eazUer  times,  of  tiieix  piinciiues  of 
eSeet  uid  ^if  edoar,  and  compared  them  Uiongh  ^niingly 
vith  the  teaching  tn  natnie;  bnt  the  leoturei  were  never 
nrinted,  and  as  &  as  we  know  no  record  of  tiiem  is  left. 
Report  haa  always  apoken  of  them  howeTer  as  ill-arranged 
and  ill-delivered,  ooafnsed  in  style,  and  obsonre  in  iUiu- 
tration.  They  never  suooeeded  in  securing  the  attention  of 
the  stodents,  and  for  many  years  before  he  resigned  his 
profbssorship  be  had  ceased  to^eliver  any  leeturee. 

An  important  oiroumBtanoe  m  the  earlier  osMer  of  Tamer 
was  the  publication  of  his  '  Liber  Studioram,'  whioh  was 
commenced  in  1808.  This  now  famous  work  was  under- 
taken in  rivalry  of  the  book  of  slutches  known  as  the  <  Liber 
Teritatis'  of  Oaode,  in  the  possessitm  of  the  Duke  of 
Derondiiie,  of  whidi  a  loies  ot  ftondmile  agoa-tinta 
ra^vings  was  made  by  Earlom  and  others.  Turner's 
series,  engraved  in  a  nmilai  style,  8om»  of  tlwm  by 
Turner  himself  embraced  examples  of  all  the  prininpal 
forms  of  landscape  composition,  and  displayed  a  finrtiStv 
of  resource  and  an  intimate  observance  of  nature  such 
as  the  pntdication  of  no  previous  landscape  painter  had 
•pproadned.  The  work  has  long  been  extremely  rare, 
and  when  brought  to  sale  otnumands  a  very  high  price : 
two  republications  of  it  have  been  announced.  From 
this  time  to  his  death  Turner  remained  tiie  most  in  re- 
quest with  publishers  and  engravers  of  any  Ei^lish  land- 
scape-painter, both  for  the  landscape  iUustration  of  books 
and  for  series  of  engraving ;  and  ev»i  where  his  '  eooen- 
tiunties  of  colour,'  as  they  are  called,  repel,  his  en^ved 
deugns  are  with  few  exceptions  received  with  unmitigated 
delight  Among  the  most  fiunooa  of  thete  engraved  works 
may  be  mmtioned  the  'Bcenery  oi  the  Southnn  Coast,' 
*  England  and  Wales,'  'Rivers  of  En^and,'  *  Rivers  of 
Prance/  Rogeta's  '  Italy '  and  *  Poems,'  of  all  his  vignette 
oagravmgs  the  most  exquisite,  the  poems  of  Byron,  Scott, 
4c.  From  his  paintings  likewise  some  very  noble  line- 
engiavings  of  large  size  nave  been  made  by  Pye,  WiUmore, 
Hilier,  Prior,  &o. ;  while  Turner's  pmd  engraving  of  '  The 
Bhuiwreok '  is  one  of  the  richest  speoimens  of  mezzotinto. 

We  cannot  in  a  sketch  like  this  trace  the  progress  of  the 

Sinter  1^  the  only  really  important  events  recorded  of  his 
e — ^the  production  of  his  chief  pictures.  He  made  three 
visits  to  Italy  in  1819.  1829,  and  1840,  and  after  eaoh  his 
ttilB  underwrat  a  remarkable  change.  The  usual  division 
of  faia  atrle,  and  on  tiie  whole  it  is  ue  moat  ccnvenient  one, 
doesnotnoweverexactlyooinoidewithhialtaUan visits.  Tur- 
ner's oaxeer,  it  ii  said,  comprises  three  distinct  periods ;  the 
first  reaidies  to  about  his  twenty-seventSi  year,  whm  he  was 
elected  into  the  Academy,  and  during  which  he  was  ehiefly 
noticeable  as  a  water-ctuour  painter  diligently  ooeupied  in 
drawing  from  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  for 
himself  a  style,  by  carefully  studying  (and  imitating)  the 
methods  of  his  English  ptetleoessors,  Wilson,  LontWbourg, 
and,  in  a  less  d^ree,  Gainsborough,  the  innuenoe  of  whose 
works  is  veiy  apparent  in  his  earUest  oil-paintings ;  the 
second  period  ranges  from  1802  to  1830,  in  whi<£  he  is 
seen  at  first  a  follower  of  Claude,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
tiaspor  Poussin,  but  rapidly  disencumbering  himseu  from 
the  txuuineU  m  every  kind  of  pupilage  to  great  names, 
and  ttrikiiig  out  a  s^le  of  landscape-painting  entirely 
niffinal  and  wholly  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  <^  o<donring 
and  effect :  while  the  third  period,  dating  from  his  seo^d 
visit  to  Rome  in  1830,  is  one  in  which  everything  else  was 
sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  attain  the  utmost  ^^dour  of 
light  and  odouz^-to  make  fin  1^  ttnam  launuM  of  bis 
nm*MB.IUlMie8of  Hopi')  «uig«.go«ms 

"tlw  ran 

Ezhkle  etrtfa't  hutnid  bnbblei,  ind,  emuloBi  of  Ugfa^ 

Reflect  her  fortni  each  in  priniuttic  guiie.** 
But  trtiile  such  a  division  is  convenient  it  must  not  be 
garded  aa  anything  mfwe.   like  eve^  great  artist,  his 
ooaoeptanns  were  always  advanoing  and  expanding,  and  in 


eadi  panod  wen  painted  petaziea  that  would  no,  inb  b 

belong  to  another.  Atwhich  period  he  pointel  Was 
difficult  to  say,  and  judges  of  ait  pnmonnoe  wi^y  ^i^tot 
opinions.  It  is  quite  certain  that  up  to  suae  im  oi  tvdtf 
years  before  his  death,  his  knowledge  of  the  vhmmoA^ 
nature  and  of  the  resources  of  art  continued  to  gnvud 
expand,  even  when  his  hand  foiled  to  express  fiutlifdij  Im 
intentions,  or  his  impatience  prevented  him  Betting  thea 
forth  with  due  elaboration.  Any  one  who  hu  bbi^j 
studied  Tamers  works  ohrondogioally,  and  who  bu  it  At 
same  iimo  diligentty  etodied  nature,  will  sjn^iftiMitk 
cannot  entirely  oonear  in  the  strong  statement  d  taatfi 
most  ardent  admirer,  Ruskin: — "  xliere  has  beeawM 
and  constant  prepress  in  his  mind ;  he  has  not  Imd,  & 
some  few  artists,  without  childhood ;  bis  omth  «[  ttodj 
haa  been  as  evidentiy  aa  it  has  bem  swiftiy  pogiwiii, 
and  in  different  etages  of  the  stn^le,  somatiDusosende 
of  truth,  sometimeB  another,  has  been  aimed  at  or  (nitkd. 
....  As  he  advanced,  the  previous  knowleda  « 
attainment  was  absorbed  in  what  socoeeded,  or  abiwaEd 
onlv  if  incompatible,  and  never  abandoned  witJiont  k  fm; 
ana  his-latest  works  wesent  the  sum  and  per&etim  a  yi 
accumulated  knowle&e,  delivered  with  the  impotiaitttiil 
paBsian  of  one  who  feels  too  madh  and  knows  too  un^ul 
has  too  littie  time  to  sav  it  in,  to  pause  for  a^temt, « 
toponder  over  his  syUanles."  ('itodem  Painters,*  lW.J 
It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  examples  iUnitnlma 
Turner's  difibxent  period^  but  so  large  a  nnnberofb 
best  works — thanks  to  his  munificence — are  now  pnlfi 
property,  and  through  the  care  of  Mr.  Womum  ban  l»a 
so  well  arranged,  dated,  and  catalogued,  andttiidBids 
easy  of  reference,  that  a  special  mention  of  any  it  needka 
A  cursory  examination  fwith  attention  to  the  dates)  of  tk 
collection,  and  of  the  otner  examples  of  Tomer'BpadlB 
the  publie  galleries,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  vbat  bt 
been  said  of  the  progressive  and,  aa  it  were,  tentilnt 
character  of  his  mind ;  and  a  studiooa  oonadoitioa  iH 
convince  the  visitor  tlutt  even  in  what  seem  Tumer'i  i^ 
est  aberrations  from  the  sobriety  of  nature,  theieiiafnt- 
dation  of  truth  for  the  idea  he  has  endeavoured  to  w<il;i< 
and  that  his  failures,  while  they  arise  snnetimes  6* 
wilfnlnsss,  arise  more  often  from  his  attenwtiiigtsRiR- 
sent  unusual  phenomena  b;^  materials  ntteny  ludanift 
for  the  purpose.  Turner  in  feujt  seems  never  to  mi 
understood  the  limits  of  his  art,  and  in  seekiiig  to  um* 
pliah  what  is  impracticable  with  such  means  as  he  poMaid 
and  with  such  necessarily  imperfect  skill,  hebecaioetibi- 
vannt  and  bizarre.  Although  eocentrioi^  of  eoleorai 
indefiniteness  of  form  were  at  all  times  ohatxed  open  b 
paintings,  the  extreme  development  of  this  mult  is  du^ 
urged  against  the  works  executed  during  the  lait  tni^ 
years  of  his  life,  and  unquestionably  with  all  lim  s 
of  un&iling  suggestiveness,  to  an  aitistio  eye,  in  en; 
one  of  them,  it  is  upon  these  works  that  oennn  n 
eventually  rest.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  to  this  jui 
belongs  the  work  in  which,  by  general  ocmsent,  his  i» 
vailed  powers  as  a  landsowe-painter  are  seen  ia 
fiillest  developement,  his  '  Chude  Harold,  or  Uodemlti^i' 
(now  at  Marlborough  House)  which  was  painted  in  USi 
and  to  this  perioid  also  belong  some  of  his  most  fodi 
efforts,  including  '  The  Fighting  Temeraire  logged  to  ki 
last  Berth'  (1839),  and  the  'Slaves  throwing  onM 
the  dead  and  dying— Typhon  coming  on '  (ISIO). 

Turner  died  on  the  19th  of  Deoraiber  1851,  in  baaiti 
lodgings,  which  he  had  taken  in  an  assumed  name,  Ij'St 
river-aide  at  Chelsea.  He  wu  buried  with  some  ititeB 
the  orypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  aide  of  finnd^ 
"Wilkie,  Puseli,  and  ot^ien  of  our  eminent  painten.  Tuna 
was  a  man  of  unsocial  and  reserved  mannen,  siuL  naq 
gossiping  stories  are  related  of  his  coaraeneas  and  loR  ■ 
money :  but  they  bear  on  their  &ee  a  coloured  s»d» 
aggented  oharaeter.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  bdUa 
nil  m(mCT  loi  no  lelfiah  pupoae.  For  many  yesis 
re&sed  to  sell  some  of^his  best  piotorea,  aiu  wlm  *V 
such,  painted  and  sdd  in  his  earlier  years,  w^  t^tdf' 
sale,  he  if  possible  purchased  them.  On  his  destii  it  w 
found  that  he  had  by  his  will  bequeatiied  to  the  nstkais 
the  pictures  and  drawings  then  colleoted  in  his  rcii^ 
No.  47,  ^ueen  Anne-street  "West,  on  oonditi<m  tint* 
suitable  gallery  was  erected  for  them  within  ten  J^"^' 
and '  ■  •    '  '         .   .  -     .         1       .  m_  i_i.-u- 
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siiied  hj  the  ongraTiii^  and  some  other  propertr  being; 
traiufened  to  the  next  of  kin,  who  dispated  the  wiU,  while 
the  pointiDgs  and  drawinsB  were  held  by  tiie  nation.  The 
oil  paintings,  one  hundrea  in  number,  inefaide  many  of  hia 
finest  works  aa  wdl  as  examplea  of  bis  penoil  from  the  Tery 
outset  to  the  termination  of  bio  career ;  they  are  for  the 
nreoent  exhibited  at  Kadbozongh  Honae.  The  finished 
drawings,  wbioh  number  senreral  handreds,  and  the  sketchea, 
whioh  amonnt  to  some  <'>MniMiidF,  haTe  been  for  are  being) 
arranged,  cleaned,  v^d  mounted  with  rare  atdu  and  pattenee 
1^  Tit,  Bnskin,  who  Tdnnteeied  hia  ier?ieea  to  tlie  gorem* 
ment ;  and  a  oboioe  ideotion  of  tJmn  js  now  bung  m 
Boreena  at  Uarlborongh-HonN.  Among  those  now  ex- 
blMted  are  many  a£mrable  drawings  in  oolonrs,  and 
nnmeroTU  seraa  drawings  made  for  the  *  liber  Stadiorum,' 
the  Rivers,  &o.,  some  of  which  are  of  an  exqnisite  beauty 
and  brillianoy  of  effec^  probably  unequalled  among  draw- 
ings of  that  oharaoter.  The  nation  also  poBaesses  in  the 
ooUeotionB  preeented  by  Mr.  Yemon  and  Mr.  Sheepafaanks 
several  other  ohoice  examples  of  Tamer's  penoil. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said 
Tespeeting  tbe  rank  which  Tomer  nolds  among  the  land- 
scape painters  either  of  bis  own  or  an  earlier  time.  But  as 
bis  merits  are  still  sometimes  ^ontem^nonaly  denied— 
perhaps  in  part  owing  to  Uie  indiforimuiata  miogr  wbieh 
has  of  late  years  bean  heaped  upon  him— and  aa  it  u  some- 
timea  said  uat,  if  he  were  the  great  painter  m  atron^y 
aArmed,  foreign  aitista  and  writers  on  art  would  not  be 
alow  to  acknowledge  his  snpeiiori^ — ^it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  oalm  judgment  of  a  Qerman  writer  whose 
auibority  is  admitted,  and  whose  opinion  is  the  result  ot  a 
repeated  consideration  of  his  works.  Dr.  Waagen  s^s— 
"In  point  of  faot  no  landscape  painter  has  yet  appeared 
with  Buoh  versatility  of  talent.  His  histoiioal  lan^oapes 
exhibit  the  most  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty  of  lines  and 
effect  of  lighting :  at  the  same  time  he  bas  the  power  of 
making  them  express  the  most  varied  moods  of  nature — a 
lofty  grandeur,  a  deep  and  gloomy  melancholy,  a  sunny 
eheranilnesa  and  peace,  or  an  uproar  of  all  the  elements. 
BuOdings  he  also  treats  with  peculiar  Adidtgr ;  while  the 
•ea  in  its  most  varied  aspeot,  is  equally  subservient  to  his 
magic  brush.  His  views  of  certain  cities  and  localities 
inspire  the  spectator  with  poetio  feelings  such  «■  no  other 
painter  ever  excited  in  the  same  degree,  and  irtiioh  is 
principally  attributable  to  the  exoeeding  pioturesqueneee  of 
the  pomt  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  lighting. 
FiuEuly,  be  treats  the  moat  oommon  little  subjects,  such  as 
a  group  of  trees,  a  meadow,  a  shaded  stream,  witii  such  art 
as  to  impart  to  them  the  most  picturesque  charm.  I  should, 
therefore,  not  hesitato  to  recognise  Turner  as  the  greatest 
iBudaoape-painter  of  all  times,  but  for  his  deficiency  in  one 
iDdis|>en8aDle  element  in  every  work  of  art,  namely,  a  sound 
technical  basis."  —  ('  Treasures  of  Art  In  Great  Britain,' 
1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  383-40 

TUKNEB,  SHAEON,  was  bom  in  London  on  September 
24,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Fentonville,  at  a  school 
kept  by  the  rector  of  8t  Jamee's,  Clorkenwdl,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  On  the  death 
of  his  master,  before  his  clerkship  had  expired,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  business.  Even  during  his  derkahip  he 
had  felt  the  promptings  of  a  literarv  tasto,  and  had  occu- 
pied bis  leisure  by  studious  reading  and  comporition. 
While  in  business  for  himself  be  began  to  collect  materials 
for  his  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  of  whioh  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  1799,  and  the  third  in  1805.  It 
is  on  this  work  that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  He  was 
the  first  English  author  who  had  taken  the  pains,  or  had 
had  sufficient  knowledge,  to  investigate  the  valuable 
remains  left  to  us  in  Anglo-Saxon  records.  He  consulted 
the  original  manuscripts  with  great  industry  and  intelli- 
muoe,  and  the  result  nas  been  tiiat,  though  bis  views  have 
been  more  than  once  assailed,  they  have  been  generally 
sustained  now  that  the  study  of  Saxon  literature  bas  been 
more  appreciated,  and  the  authenticity  of  bis  materials 
taxm  oompktely  nnderstood.  The  won  soon  took  a  per- 
manent pMoe  m  the  historical  literature  of  ttie  country, 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  continued  his  history 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  pub- 
lishing  at  dlfierent^  times  the  volumes  of  a  distinct  period ; 
the  tuee  subdivistons  being  npuhllshed  together  under 
the  title  of  '  The  HistOTv  of  England  &om  the  earliest 
period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,'  6th  ed..  2  vols.  8vo, 
1839.    Thia  portion,  though  distiaguished  by  a  large 


amount  of  industry,  and  the  discovery  in  consequence  of  a 
few  hitherto  unknown  facts,  was  not  equal  to  the  previous 
portion.  "Where  the  field  was  less  new  he  had  no  advan- 
tage over  previous  writers ;  his  views  had  little  originali^, 
and  his  treatment  of  his  sabieot  had  no  superior  merit,  in. 
18!^_aft»  suffermg  from  iOnese  for  some  years,  he  retired 
to  WiacAmuffe-Hil^  where  be  prepared  and  published  in 
1832  the  first  volume  (ff  his  '  Sacred  History  of  tiie  World, 
as  displayed  in  the  &Baiion,  and  sabsequent  events  to  the 
Deluge.  Attempted  to  be  philoBophioally  oonaidered  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  a  Bern.*  Two  other  volumes  completed 
it,  the  object  being,  from  temporal  history,  to  esteblish  tho 
prind^e  of  minute  providential  agency  or  supervision.  In 
1843  the  death  of  bis  wife  occasioned  him  mudi  distress, 
and  inqreafied  bis  illness.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  London,  where,  in  his  old  reddenoe  in  B>ed  Lion- 
square,  he  died  on  Februarjr  13, 1847.  Beddes  the  works 
above-mentioned,  he  pnb^shed  a  vdume  of  essays  and 
poems  under  the  titie  of  '  Sacred  Meditations,  by  a  Lay- 
man,' a  '  Prolusion  on  the  Greatness  of  Britain,  and  other 
Sulneots  *  Eiohard  HI.,  a  Poem ;'  and  he  omtributed  two 
or  tnree  artides  to  the  '  Quarterly  Beview.'  Some  letters 
wbidi  he  addressed  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  of. 
whioh  he  was  an  aasodats,  on  the  aflinities  of  the  various 
languages  of  the  world,  have  been  added  to  the  last  edition 

of  ms  '  An^o-Saxons.'   

TUKNER,  THOMAS  HUDSON,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1615.  His  father  ma  a  printer  in  the  emplo^ent  of  Mr. 
Bulmer  in  Fall-Mall,  but  dying  yoong  and  m  difficulties, 
his  family  was  assisted  by  Mr,  W.  Niool,  the  nephew  and 
Bucoessor  of  Mr.  Bulmer,  who  placed  young  Turner  at 
school  at  Chelsea,  where  he  early  distinguished  himsdf  by 
a  love  for  antiquarian  research,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Allan  Cunningham.  With 
the  younger,  Peter,  his  Mendship  continued  until  his  death. 
In  1831  he  was  taken  into  the  printlng-Qffioe  of  Mr.  W. 
Kicol  to  learn  the  business.  'N^fiile  here  he  employed  all 
his  leisure  in  pursuing  his  antiquarian  and  historical 
studies,  and  on  seeing  an  advntisement  tax  a  vcung  man 
at  &e  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  who  oould  rcMl  and 
translate  records,  he  applied  for  and  ohtdned  the  dfaiation. 
He  devoted  himsdf  with  great  diligence  totbe  study  of  the 
reoords,  and  bis  knowle^  inorwsed  rapi^^.  He  pro- 
jected many  historical  works,  but  his  labours  in  aoquiriUg 
oonstently  fresh  information  prevented  his  carrying  his 
many  plans  into  execution.  From  this  employment  he  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  asdst  him  in  oolleoting  materials  for  a  history 
of  L(mdon,  at  whioh  he  most  assidooudy  laboured^  bat  the 
information  thus  oollected  remains  yet  in  monasoript. 
When  this  was  oompleted  he  edited  with  remarkable  care  a 
volume  of  '  Early  Household  Expenses,'  to  whioh  he  pre- 
fixed a  valuable  mtroduction ;  the  work  being  present^  to 
the  Roxborghe  Club  by  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield.  After  the 
publication  of  this  volume  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Aroheeologioal  Institute.  While  he  held  this  office  his 
readiness  in  imparting  information  respecting  antiquities 
was  remarkable ;  be  wrote  some  valuable  papers  tor  the 
*  Journal '  of  the  Society,  and  communicated  several  reoords 
to  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries  at  ITewcastle,  which  are  printed 
in  the  '  ArohEBolt^a  .^lliana.'  On  hia  retirement  from  this 
offioe,  be  continued  bis  studies,  but  commenced  his  work, 
'  Some  Aooount  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,'  which  was  published  in  1851. 
This  work,  and  his  papera  in  the  '  Archeeological  Journal ' 
published  between  1846  and  1851,  formed  the  groundwork 
of  his  fame.  The  papers  only  amount  to  five,  and  one  of 
them  is  on  the  dining-cnstoma  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  sub- 
ject similar  to  that  of  his  book.  His  '  Domestic  Arehiteo- 
ture'  is  noticeable  for  the  exactitude  and  wide  extent  of  ^ 
knowlec^,  and  is  aTalnsble  contribution  for  the  student 
of  En^iah  antiquities.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  tho 
mere  mtildlng,  but  indudes  a  large  amount  of  subsidiary 
information  and  iUustratioa  mainly  collected  from  our 
national  records,  and  comptuee  an  account  of  the  furniture; 
the  implemente  used  in  the  processes  of  cooking,  brewing, 
baking,  &o. ;  the  state  of  horticulture  at  the  time ;  wim 
disqmntions  on  the  manufactures  oonneoted  with  the 
household  economy,  such  as  glass,  linen,  cutlery,  &o.  Mr. 
Turner's  severe  and  constant  application  to  bis  studies  had 
for  many  years  greatly  impalrea  his  health,  and  on  June 
17,  1853,  he  died,  having  prodg^ J^s^Ji^^  ^ 
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neat  aooom^uhmeoti  omdd  hmve  beoi  iviihad  and  nl^t 
have  been  expected.  Hi*  vut  «ton  of  knowUdge  wa« 
freely  aoattered  io  oonTersatioa ;  he  had  oomtant  a^plioa- 
tiouB  for  informatioD,  and  few  were  sent  awa^  nuautfied ; 
Vut  hi*  ardour  ba  aooumulation  pieTOited  hu  amtlicatakHi 
to  eompodtion,  ao  that  of  his  many  projeeted  worb  the  one 
above-named  wa«  the  only  <mo  he  executed,  and  that  was 
in  a  manner  hot  a  ftagmsnt :  at  any  rate,  Ur.  {Tonier 
promised  to  carry  down  the  flnbjeot  to  a  more  recent 
period,  a  promiBe  he  did  not  live  to  folfil.  A  second 
volume  has  however  been  pr^tared  and  pubUahed  by  Kr. 
Parker  of  Oxford. 

T0RTONIAf  a  genus  of  Conohiferoiis  3fo21tuea,  named 
by  Ur.  Hanlev  after  Dr.  Torton.  Then  is  but  one  speoies, 
T.  minutOj  wnieh  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  ^aUia. 
The  i^ell  IB  oblong,  inequilateral,  anterior  side  very  short ; 
ligament  concealed  between  the  valves ;  Mnge-teeth  2 — 2. 
Animal  with  the  majitle  open  in  fivnt ;  foot  urge,  keeled ; 
siphon,  single,  slender,  elongated,  probruded  frma  the  long 
flBdoftfaa&uL  It iafonndinOrMt Britain;  alsoinKiny 
way  and  Gycnhrod.  (Forbes  and  H«nl«y,i^'«MUjtfe0^^ 

TUSCAITY.  ThAtBrritanrofLiiaaafiiUtoTiiMaByinl847. 
[LuooA.]  The  Gxand-Diuii^  it  divided  into  onttpwtimoiti, 
or  provinces,  as  in  the  ibUowing  table : — 


ftoflncas. 


Flmenee 

Loco  . 
Ptw  . 
Siens 
Arezzo  . 
GroMcto  . 
LiToroo 
UeofHba 


Am  la 
SqusnMiks. 

2,246 
MO 
1,174 
l,45S 
1,26£ 
1,710 
38 
96 


Totsl  . 


8,494 


BBpalAti(«i& 
1864. 

715,701 
265^04 
281,478 
190,159 
221,090 
80,980 
89,420 
21,559 

1,815,688 


TWICKENHAM.  fMnmLBRxJ 

TYPHUB  FEVER,  TYPHOIP  FEVER.  [Phthc, 
PucncB  OF  (Stood;  BiuaaeM  of),  8.  2.] 

TYTLER,  PATRICK  FRASGR,  was  bom  at  Edinborsh 
ou  the  30th  of  August,  1791,  the  fourth  son  of  Alezanifer 
Fraaer  IVtler,  Lord  Woodhouselee.  He  was  destined  to 
is  crease  the  literary  reputitian  of  a  &mily  in  which  literary 
tiste  and  talent  seemed  hereditary.  After  having  be^ 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  uie  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Iraeulty  of 
Advocates  in  1813,  but  he  soon  abandoned  practice  for 
Attthonhip.  On  the  peace  of  1814  he  aooompanied  Mr. 
fnow  Sir  Archibald)  Alison  and  the  {weaent  Lord-Jnstu» 
CAxA  of  Bootland  on  a  viait  to  the  ContiiMnt.  His  first 


literary  efforts  were  as  a  oonfribntor  to  'Bhkvotfi 
Magazuie ;  *  but  in  1819  he  [ubUshed  in  B^bu^  u 
independent  work  entitled  'Xifa  of  James  Cn^taa 
Cluny,  commonly  oalled  Admirable  Cnchtou'  Ihe  wk 
reached  a  seooiuL  editim  in  1823)  wlunaa  'Anmdixtf 
Original  Fwen'  waa  added  to  it.  In  18C3  he  w^duU 
also  at  Edinbordi,  'AnAoonuititf  the  lifssad  waiiip 
of  Box  Thomaa  Grug  of  Riooartoa ;  ineloding  biognflwil 
sketches  of  the  mMt  eminont  legal  characten  from  Us 
inititation  of  the  Court  of  Sessiui  by  James  T.  till 
period  of  the  Union  of  the  Crowns ; '  sind  this  mi  {oQanl 
m  1826  by  a  <  Life  of  John  Wioklyf^*  paUiihed  o^. 
mously.  It  was  about  this  time  that,  on  the  mme, 
suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  who  had  at  one  time  tiiss^ 
of  undertaking  the  task  himself,  he  bwan  Iub  gnttvoo, 
'  The  History  of  Sootland.'  The  first  v<^ume  wat  poUM 
in  1828,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  muevoliuNiii 
1843.  It  has  sinoe  than  passed  through  Beveral  ^HSmt, 
and  is  reoDgniMd  everywhen  as  the  standard  fiiitiyrf 
8eotland—4he  only  work  in  whiofa  Soottiahhistoiyutniiri 
at  fiin  length  on  tiie  Iwm  of  anthentio  materisb,  ul  ai 
ealm  and  aoomrate  aadistinatfrDmaBMrri^  pwdsinaw 
It  eoDuneneei  witih  the  aeeesiiai  of  AlMUKUtULtDti 
Soottiah  throne  in  the  13th  century,  and  brings  dsn 
narrative  to  the  uniou  of  the  crowns  in  1608.  Ulii 
writing  this  work,  Hr.  Tytler  resided  tooHliBti  a 
Edinborgh,  sometimes  in  London,  collecting  matmib  ■ 
both  places.  During  the  time  that  the  work  wss  in  ngpM 
he  threw  off  other  smaller  historical  vrorks,  of  i&A  "k 
followijig  is  a  list : — '  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,'  is  3  nk, 
1831-33;  <  Historical  View  of  the  PnwresB  of  DiaeoTma 
the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  America,^  published  in  Bdit 
bnrgh  in  1832,  and  recently  re-edited  in  Amerioa;  'lifcif 
Sir  Walter  Baldgh/  1833;  'Life  of  Heniy  tfaeSifth^' 
1837 ;  and  '  England  under  the  Reigna  of  Edwtzd  TLui 
Mary,  illartrated  in  a  aenea  of  original  lettar^ 
torioal  introduotunn  and  notes,*  1839.  Hr.  'Mm  ib 
wrote  tiie  artieU  '  Bootiand '  for  the  seventii  editnasfib 
'  Eneyolopiedia  Britaonioa,'  and  the  article  has  dim  hs 
rft-pnbliBhed  as  a  useful  abridgment.  In  noogsitigi  : 
olauDs  so  well  founded,  Sir  Robert  Feel's  govenuneiit  ea-  ! 
ferred  on  Hr.  T^tler  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year.  In  pdnb 
he  was  a  Conservative.  Though  an  Bpiscopslisn,  u  tait 
much  interest  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  moveaiitif 
1834-43.  In  private  life  he  was  much  belored  ibc  b 
social  qualities.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  baMfind 
much  from  ill-health,  and  went  abroad  for  a  time,  i 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  DcmIb 
1849.  He  was  twioe  married,  and  left  two  sou  ad  i , 
dan^iter  by  his  first  vifis. 


U 


UDORA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natuml  order 
BjfdroeharidacecB.  A  provable  species  of  this  genus  has  been 
recenUy  introdneed  into  England,  and  described  by  Bahington 
under  the  name  of  AnackariM  altinattrtm.  The  following 
is  his  description  in  the  *  Manual  of  British  Botany ' 

It  has  its  leavea  3  in  a  whorl,  oval-obUng,  <di»tus^  semOate 
(the  male  flower  is  unknown),  the  fuoale  flower  with  a 
tubular  bifid  apathe,  many  times  longer  then  the  sesrile 
^Toaa.-.  leoalB,  and  petals,  broad,  nearly  equal ;  stigmas 
reflexed.  The  stem  is  long,  branniing;  whwla  of  leaves 
many  and  close  together.  Flowera  subtended  by  a  leaf-like 
biact  placed  withm  ihe  whorl  of  leaves,  nowers  very 
small.  The  sepals  tinged  with  green  and  pink  externally, 
incurved,  hooded,  wiUi  a  narrow  diaphanous  maigin.  The 
petals  are  flat,  diaphanous,  recurved,  and  oblong.  Filaments 
at  find  curved  ontwards,  their  points  placed  under  the  hood 
of  the  sepals,  afterwarda  erect,  linear,  blunt,  diaphanous ; 
stigmas  recurved,  linear,  or  deeply  bifid  ;  sepals,  petals,  and 
stigmas,  of  about  equal  length :  the  style  adnate  on  three 
«de»  to  Uie  tube. 

This  plant  was  first  observed  in  Gmt  Britain  by  the  late 
Dr.  Johnsion  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  the  river  White- 
adder,  ID  Berwickshire.  It  was  afterwards  disoovend  ia-a 
canal  nesr  Nottingham,  and  subeequenUj  in  many  oUier 
places.  Althongh  at  fliat  not  known,  yet  late  inq^ries  have 


led  to  the  conclnaion  that  this  plant  is  the  {TdaraAa* 
dentu  of  American  botanists,  and  that  it  has  been  iotnfai 
into  this  country  by  means  of  the  timber  that  ii  bm^ 
from  the  New  World.  Its  power  of  retaining  its  Tit^ 
adapts  it  to  bear  so  long  a  journey  without  destmctios.  Til 
pibttlliferous  plants  have  alone  been  seen  in  Oicst  fiitsk 
Its  power  however  of  reioodndng  itsdf  by  bndi  i>  wpd 
that  it  has  abesdy  beeome  a  serious  pest  in  the  riven,  cwS 
lakes,  and  p<mds,  to  which  it  has  had  seeess. 

Ana^rig  alH»astnim  is  one  of  those  plants  in  iiMl 
eire«lati«i  can  be  seen,  and  has  afforded  to  seveisl  oliMna 
the  means  of  more  closely  watching  &ese  vegetable  lumnerf 
than  any  other  plant  m^ich  has  yet  been  examined.  Ith 
been  inferred  by  Dr.  Branson  and  othen,  that  the  an 
ments  of  thecell-conteots  of  this  ^lant  are  produced  b^dE 
Mr.  Wenham  however  regards  this  movement  aa  origtisti 
in  the  molecular  activity  of  the  proteinaceona  eadopltft- 

(Babington,  Manual  of  Botany;  Manh^,  OnAin 
Water- Wted;  Branson  and  Wenham,  On  Sap4M 
Horn  of  Anaekaru  alnnattrum,  in  voL  iiL  of  the  (!svia| 
J^Mlrnal  of  Jfienmopieal  Scitnee.) 

ULSTER,  NEW.  [Zbalakd,  Naw,  &  4)  ' 

UMPIRE.  rABBiTRaTioN,  5.  S.1 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AHERKJA,  a  ficjxU^ 
i-med  by  the  fe^.^^g^^^t'^ 
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It  ooenpiM  the  anddle  partion  of  North'  America ;  aad 
extends  between  29*  and  49'  N.  lat,  67*  and  125^  W.long. ; 
from  th«  AtlaBtie  Ocean  on  the  ea^t  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west  It  ia  bounded  N.  hy  Brituh  America,  8.W.  by  the 
reptibUc  of  Mexico,  and  S.  by  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico.  The 
boniidary  line  between  the  United  Statee  and  Briti^ 
America  fi  stated  nnder  UmrBD  Stjlties,  S.  1.  The  neatest 
UKUh  of  the  United  States  from  east  to  west  is  £900  miles, 
Am  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  1730  miles.  The 
ntire  ana  of  the  Umted  St^e  has  bem  verj  dtCRsrently 
astiraatad.  As  esthnatad  hy  the  United  States  anthorities 
for  the  Oensns  office  in  IBSO,  it  amonnted  to  3,306,860 
square  miles.  Bat  a  more  elaborate  and  earefal  estimate 
made  bj  the  United  States  '  Topomi^ieal  Boreaa.*  January 
1664,  redness  the  area  to  8^36,166  sooare  miles,  and  if  to 
ttisbeaddedtheadditiMiallenitoi^oi  27,600  Bqaare  mile% 


ceded  by  Mexico  by  treaty  in  July  1864,  the  total  area  at  the 

E resent  time  will  be  2,963.666  sqniire  miles.  The  popn- 
Ltion  in  18£0  was  83,191,876,  or  7-90  to  a  square  mile :  bat 
this  does  nut  inclnde  the  native  Indians,  who  were  estimated 
by  the  Indian  Commissioner  in  1853  at  400,764.  The 
following  table  shows  the  States  and  Territories  com- 
prised ID  the  Union,  with  the  extent  of  e^h,  the  nnmber 
and  character  of  its  population  in  1860,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

The  anas  of  Btfreial  of  tbe  States  and  TerritoriBs  in  this 
table  are  given  from  the  new  compatatioos  made  by  the 
United  States '  Topo^i>hical  Bareaa,*  spd  recently  made 
pablie  in  the  *  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States,'  drawn 
np  and  printed  by  order  of  Congress. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  United  States  has  been 
given  genmlly  under  AmuoA ;  and  men  particolarly  nndtt 


Akju  and  Popoution  or  thi  UmnD  Statb  ahd  Tirbitoribs. 
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IniUu  Tenitery 

71,127 

lom   .  .... 

£0,914 

191,681 

333 

19V14 

3-78 

3 

Kamas  TenitMy  ■ 

Keniueky     ■      ■      •  • 

37,680 

761,413 

10,011 

310,981 

982,405 

36-07 

10 

Louiuaiift  *       ■       •  • 

41,255 

255,491 

17,462 

244»B09 

617,762 

12-55 

4 

Maine  .       .       •      .  * 

31,766 

581,813 

1,356 

583,168 

16-36 

6 

Muyland  .       ,       .  • 

11,124 

417,943 

74,723 

90,368 

583,034 

62-41 

»« 

HMMchoaetta            .  • 

7,800 

985,450 

9,064  ' 

894,514 

127-60 

U 

Hiebigas  .... 

j6,243 

395,071 

2,583 

397,654 

7-07 

4 

MinnesoU  Territory     .  . 

166,025 

6,038 

39 

6.077 

004 

47,156 

295,718 

930 

309,878 

806,526 

12-86 

5 

Hiwouri                    .  . 

67,380 

592,004 

8,618 

87,422 

683,044 

10*13 

7 

Nebraska  TerriUiiy  . 

335,882 

New  Hamfwhire           .  . 

9,280 

SI  7.456 

520 

817,976 

34-26 

3 

New  Mexico  Territory 

234,507 

61,525  ■ 

22 

61,547 

0-30 

New  York  .... 

47,000 

3,048,325 

49,069 

3,097,894 

66-90 

33 

New  Jhmj  ... 

8,820 

465.509 

2S310 

23« 

489,555 

58-64 

5 

Ohio  ..... 

80)964 

1,955,060 

25,379 

1,960.339 

49-56 

21 

Oregoo  Territoiy  . 

185,030 

13,087 

207 

13,294 

007 

PenQsjInnia        .       ■  . 

46,000 

2,256,160 

53,626 

2,311,786 

50-26 

25 

Rhode  bland  . 

1.306 

143,875 

3,670 

147,545 

122-97 

2 

TenDOMce           .      .  . 

45,600 

756,836 

6,422 

239,459 

1,002,717 

21-99 

10 

Texas  .... 

237,504 

154,034 

397 

58,161 

212,592 

0-89 

a 

Uuh  Territory     .      .  . 

269,170 

11,330 

24 

26 

11,380 

0-04 

TermoDt  .... 

10,213 

813,403 

718 

814,120 

30-76 

3 

Tiitiinia 

61,352 

894,800 

54,333 

473,538 

1,421,661 

38-17 

IS 

Washington  Territory 

123,032 

Wisconsin  . 

53,994 

804.756 

030 

805,391 

5-66 

8 

Total  United  Statee  . 

2,968,666 

19,U3,0BS 

434^86 

8,904,818 

23,191,876 

7'98 

384 

l&e  hwda  of  theaererat  Stateiand  Teiritories ;  of  the  livm 
ioLUMBiA  ;  Misstssim;  Hnsouai,  &c. ;  the  AuEeiuNr,and 
toCKT  MootrraiHS,  &c, ;  the  lakes  Eaia ;  Otnaaio,  The 
Dtal  area  of  the  United  Statee,  as  aliasdy  stated  aecordinx 
>  th«  revised  calculations  of  Colonel  Abert,  of  the  United 
Utee  TopoKTaphical  Engineers,  is  3,963,666  iqoare  miles, 
rhich  he  thos  ^portions : — Area  4^  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  of 
tie  r^-gion  watered  bv  riTers  falling  into  the  Padfic,  793,702 
)nare  miles  j  the  Musissippi  Valley,  1,217,662  sqnaie  miles ; 
nd  tbe  region  whose  waters  fail  into  the  Atlantio,  953,602 
^aure  miles,  of  which  614,416  square  miles  belong  to  the 
ktlMntio  slope  ^psr,  112,64^  sqoan  miles  to  the  N<»rthem 
Ake  rekion,  and  395,537  square  milee  to  the  zegios  whose 
ratera  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mesicoi  east  and  west  of  the 
IiMiaaippi*  The  main  shore  line  of  the  United  States  cm 
le  Atlantic  oourt  amonnta  to  6861  atatota  miles,  «n  the 
'Aofic  to  S281  miles,  on  tbe  Qolf  of  Mexico  to  3467  miles ; 
M  ialnnd  shore  on  the  Atlantic  to  iB328  miles,  on  the  Pacific 
»  702  miles,  aod  on  the  Oolf  of  Mexico  to  3817  miles, 
Lving  a  main  shore  line  of  l%80O  nilei,  and  w  idaad  abus 
na  of  024?  miles. 


The  Mlowing  laUe  taken,  with  a  few  slight  chaagfa  to 
render  it  man  zeadilr  nndwitaod  by  £ngli>h  readeis,  from 
tbe  official  'Compenoinm  to  the  Caua*j'  will  show  at  a 
glMCe  the  eKtwit  of  the  tswitorial  acqiUMiieiiaiand  the  ooca- 
aioni  on  which  they  were  made : — 

TerrUorid  Immcm     tht  UniUd  Stat€». 


Taanwr. 

Area  of  tbe  United  SutM  at  the  peace  of  1783  . 
Purchue  of  LouitiAna  froDi  France,  1803     .  . 
CeuioD  of  FlSrida  by  Spain,  1819  . 
AdtninioD  of  Tezai  [see  Tsui],  1844        .  . 
Territory  obtained  tiy  Oregon  treaty  wtth  Ginit  > 
Britain,  1846  .....  } 
TenitMycoded  by  Xexiee  [we  Hsxico],  1846 
»     adtttiaasl.  osdcd  by  Mexbe  ^  a  new  1 

820,680 
'  899,579 
66,900 
S18,000 

306,052 

532,955 

27,500 

Tol^  ,      .      .      .  ^ 
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Tho  MlAwuig  taUa  ihawi  the  nte  of  iaonau  of  the 
Tirtoua  classes  of  tho  population  tt  the  HToral  conmuw  of 
Om  Union,  exc^  the  oonaoi  of  3840,  wh^  ii  ^vsn  under 
Uhitbd  Btatih. 
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ToUl    .  . 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  haa  gone  on  rapidly 
extending,  ontil  next  to  that  of  Oreat  Britain  it  is  the  largeit 
in  the  world.  In  the  year  ondtng  Jane  30, 16fi6,  the  total 
importa  of  the  Uuitad  States  aoionated  to  314  639,948 
dollsra;  the  exports  to  326,964,908  dollars;  of  which 
310,fi86,330  dollars  were  of  domoitio  prodaee,  and  1 8,37B,fi78 
dollars  of  foreign  prodoce.  Of  the  foreign  trade,  eonsider- 
ably  more  than  half  is  with  Great  Britun  and  its  dependen- 
ctei.  The  total  amonnt  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  was  4,871,652.  The  total  namber  of  Amsrican  vessels 
altered  from  foreisn  coantries  in  1866  was  10,307,  of  foreign 
vesaels,  11,375 ;  ue  clearances  daring  the  same  year  were, 
of  American  veaaela  10,693,  of  foreip  Tesaela  lljl86.  The 
r^atered  tonnage  the  commercial  navy  waa  2,491,403. 
The  crewa  of  American  Teasels  cleared  ont  numbered  168,971 
men  and  1070  boys.  There  were  in  1857  of  canals  4798 
miles  ;  of  railways  24,220  miles  completed. 

The  naral  and  alao  the  militaiy  forces  will  be  {maid  under 
MiLiTART  AND  Natal  Foroks,  S.  S. 

The  revenne  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1857,  was  68,631,513  doUara,  of  which  63,875,900 
dollars  were  raised  by  costoms  duties.  The  expenditure  for 
the  same  year  was  70,822,724  dollars.  Of  this  5,943,886 
dollars  waa  for  interest  on  and  redemptim  of  the  public  debt, 
which  amounted  to  30,963,909  dollan. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Presidanta,  continued  aRes 
those  previously  ^ven  (t.  xzn.  p.  1^ 

10.  John  Tvler     ....   1841  to  1846 

11.  James  Knox  Polk  .  .  ,  1845  „  1849 
18.  Zacbarr  Taylor  (died  in  office)  .   1849  „  1850 

13.  Millard  Fillmore     .       .       .    1850  „  1853 

14.  FranUin  Pierce  ....   1853  „  1657 
16.  James  Buchanan     .      .      .  1857 

From  the  sstahUshment  of  their  porition  as  an  independent 
ntpublie  until  the  present  time,  the  United  States  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  derelopnwnt  of  their  vast  reseurBes. 
Many  qnestums  of  tntenial  fownment  and  lelationabip  have 
ooeurred  and  exdted  mneh  interest,  but  it  does  BOt  belong  to 
us  to  notice  more  than  will  be  found  in  Amsrioa,  S.  8 ; 
Cautornia,  S.  2 ;  OaBooif,  S.  fi ;  Tbxas,  S.  8 ;  Utah,  S.  8. 

URANOORAPHY  (from  ob/mrSt,  heaven,  or  the  firms- 
meat,  andTiMl^N',  to  describe.)  Tbeartiole  Astsonokt,  in  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopadia,'  after  explaining  generally  the  processes 
of  observatirai  and  reasoning  by  which  the  science  of  physical 
astronomy  has  attained  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  gives 
a  series  of  brief  historical  noticeaof  the  diacoveren  in  astrono- 
mical acience,  and  of  the  most  important  of  their  diacoveries, 
brought  down  to  the  year  1830.  The  most  important  of  the 
instruments  by  which  ihe  processes  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion an  carried  on  are  elaborately  described,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fignrso  aeenrately  drawn^  under  the  heads  Cibolb, 
AflTRONOHieAL;  EgvATOniAL  iMTMnnmr;  RmiTwo  CnaLsj 
and  Srtaut;  and  also  under  Puhboluh  and  TEbfsoons. 

The  e<dleetion  of  nvolving  bodies  of  which  the  sun  Is  the 
centre,  is  described  generally  vnder  the  head  Bokae  BrsTaii; 
and  the  Newtonian  theory  of  that  system  nndo*  the  head 
OsAviTATioif.  The  sun  and  each  of  the  large  planets  are 
described  separately  under  their  respective  names,  Son, 
MiBonav,  Vbhub,  &c.  The  earth  and  the  earth's  satellite 
are  described  sqMoately,  Earth,  Moon;  and  the  smaller 
planets  discovered  previously  to  1843,  are  described  under 
the  head  Vista,  idiich  indndaa  also  noticea  of  Juno,  Ctrm, 
and  FoBoM.  There  is  a  general  article  on  comets  rCoHn], 
and  puticnhu-  articles  oa  Encxx's  Conn  and  Halut'S 

COKBT. 

So&rastothOh^tokrSnten.  The  starry  beavens  have  a 
distinct  artiele  j^ai,  Douati  Star,  CLoina  or  Stabs, 
NuDLA ;  and  there  ia  also  sn  aitide  on  the  ebeowe  masses 
of  stars  edled  the  MtLKT  Wat.  ' 

The  ttdditkw  nude  to  MtionomlMa  MiuM  rIiwm  the 
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eom^rtioBal  tiha  'Pem^  Oyelo|nBdia*  lure  bean  sa  aw 
reus  and  important,  that  a  detailed  aoeonnt  of  thsnwsdl 
be  scarcely  possible  except  in  a  work  wholly  devoted  to  thi 
snbjeot.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  indicate  broadly 
of  the  leading  facts  which  have  ageneral  rather  than  a iwn^ 
scientific  interest,  yet  which  will  serve  to  illostnte  tk 
recent  progress  of  astronomy. 

First  in  rank  we  may  place  the  determination  of  tbsM 
tion,  or  movement  of  translation,  as  it  has  been  temml,  i 
the  entire  solar  system  in  space.  The  posubility  irf  ndi  i 
movement  was  suggested  by  Bradley  in  1748,  and  tin  qi» 
tion  was  discasseaW  subseiiiomt  astroBomera ;  htA  thsddi 
Herschel  waa  the  fost  who  son^  by  nctnnl  obismti«  to 
■wiSy  or  dtsprove  the  notion.  Hii  obearvatiois,  «UA 
extended  over  more  than  twenlgr  yean  (1763'18O0),  Isd  Ui 
to  oonelnde  that  snoh  a  movement  did  really  exist,  ssdlM 
our  solar  system  is  monng  towards  the  constellatioa  H» 
cules.  It  remained,  however,  long  a  mere  hypettcm. 
[Solar  Ststbm,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  198.]  The  first  impCffUntAp 
towards  its  confirmation  was  made  by  Aigelander,  in  ap^ 
pabliahed  in  the  'M^moires*  of  tiie  Imperial  Academy  of  St, 
Fetersbo)^  for  1837.  By  eomparison  of  the  proper  motkci 
of  390  gtara  given  in  his  own  catalogue  of  560  stars  otnerred 
at  Abo,  with  those  of  Bradley  as  given  in  the  '  Fondamati' 
of  BesMil,  Aigelander  verified  the  fact  of  the  motioD,ud 
found  the  point  towards  which  the  solar  system  is  tendiiftg 
be  situated  in  the  same  constellation  aa  Herschel  sappaari. 
Other  astronomers  pursued  the  enqniiy  with  great  wu  ai 
industry,  but  the  decisive  step  ia  ascribed  to  anothsr  Buaa 
astronomer.  Otto  Stmva^  whose  p^>er  ('  Bestimmnng  dsr  C» 
staote  der  Pracesuon  nut  BerUekiichtigung  der 
Bewegniv  der  Sonnensyitein  %  printed  in  the  Sk  PstaM^ 
*  Transactions  *  far  IMS,  was  regarded  ai  haTing  Ht  ds 
question  at  rest,  and  was,  on  account  of  its  impraboci, 
awarded  the  ^d  medal  of  the  Royal  Aatronomicsl  Soaij 
of  London,  u  1850.  The  results  of  these  reeesrcbai  ■ 
Aigelander  and  Struve  are  thus  summed  up  by  tbe  dfa 
Struve  in  hia  *  £  tndes  d'Aitronomie  Stellaire  *  p.  105,  (m  iIn 
Grant's  '  HisttHy  of  Physical  Astronomy,*  p.  557) 

"  The  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space  ia  dirsetsd  tat 
point  in  the  eeleetial  sphere,  ntuate  on  the  right  lint  litii 
joins  the  two  stars  of  tLe  thud  magnitude,  «-  and  />  UtsaOa. 
The  velocity  of  this  motion  is  such,  that  the  sun,  wiih  tis 
whole  cortege  of  bodies  depending  on  him,  advances  um* 
ally  in  the  direction  Indicated,  uirou^  a  space  equal  ti 
1-623  radii  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  or  154  milhons  of  mikL* 

The  obaemtiona  which  led  to  this  great  disoovnym 
all  made  on  stara  of  the  northam  hemisphare.  It  «ss  Ml 
desirable  therefore  to  aaeertain  whether  the  gmenl  ■!» 
mrat  of  the  stars  of  the  aonthem  bemisphn*  weald  iaMi 
a  motion  of  the  solar  system  towards  the  same  point  u  tht 
ahown  by  the  northern  stars.  This  laborious  task  mi  nndn* 
taken  by  Mr.  Galloway.  Employing  the  catatwo*  sf  M 
stars  observed  at  St.  Helena  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  cal)> 
logue  of  172  stars  o1»erved  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  Ciftd 
Good  Hope,  with  the  older  determinations  of  Bradley  ud 
Lacaille,  ne  arrived  at  almost  exactly  the  same  codcIdgmi 
aa  Aigelander  and  Otto  Struve ;  the  reality  of  motion  bvf 
proved,  and  the  point  of  motion  being  nearlv  ideuticsL  F> 
this  work  Mr,  Galloway  received  the  gold  medal  ti  ^ 
Astronomical  Society.  Finally,  to  remove' all  ponibil^f" 
doubt,  if  any  remained,  Mr.  Main  contributed  to  the  Attn- 
nomical  Society,  in  1868,  a  paper  mi  the  motions  of  S7S«is 
observed  at  Orsenwieb,  in  whioh  the  aoeoney  of  tbs  is* 
tigations  o!  Aiaelander  and  Struve  waa  fiiUy  estaUirfwd. 

The  fsct  of  this  npii  movement  of  the  entire  solirirM 
in  space  is  of  great  importanee  fai  practical  sttfoiN^i 
while  in  the  higher  theoretio  Inancdi  of  the  soisaee  it  hn  i4 
aatrooomen  (m  the  ooodderation  of  the  queftion  wbiAv 
there  does  not  exist  a  general  centre  of  gnvi^,  to  «Ud|i 
subjeeted  not  only  our  own  solar  wfiMa,  but  tks  w* 
stellar  universe,  anne  eminent  German  utrouMPen 
attempted  to  arrive  at  oonclusions  more  or  less  definit*  es 
the  subject,  bnt  as  ia  well  said  by  Sir  John  Hsnebil  hi 
noti<^  mmo  of  their  theories :  **  In  the  pressut  defecfi** 
state  m  our  knowledge  respeoting  the  proper  motiw  of  J** 
smaller  stars,  wo  cannot  but  regud  all  attemi^  1i»D^ 
as  to  a  oertau  extent  premature,  though  by  no  mwai  to  * 
diseoara^ed  as  finemnners  of  something  more deoiaivt" 

A  subject  which  has  long  been  one  of  mimary  ^ 
astronomy,  ia  that  of  the  conatitutioB  of  Uie  oentisl  wj* 
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ladffi,  fru  folly  lUUd  vniet  Bum,  EKnee  tint  article  wu 
mtittoi,  the  ipoti  on  the  nm  h«Te  been  carefolly  watdwd  hy 
many  ikilM  obierTen.  The  obMrrations  and  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Bohm,  Mr.  DawM,  uid  othfln,  have  been  parti- 
enlarlr  Taioafale.  One  of  the  chief  txnnts  aMMttainea  was 
that,  by  Mr.  Davei  (in  180S),  erf  the  rotation  of  the  ion's 
ipots.  The  latest  important  eontribntion  on  thli  pattienlar 
nbject  vas  that  of  M.  Schwabe  of  Deasan,  vbieh  obtained 
for  aim  the  award  of  thegold  medal  of  the  Royzl  Astrono- 
mical Society  in  1667.  The  result  of  his  InTestigations  was 
thus  stated  iy  Dr.  Lloyd  in  his  address  as  president  of  the 
British  Association,  18S7  : — "According  to  the  obserrationa 
of  Schtrabe,  which  have  been  continued  withont  intermission 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  magoitade  of  the  solar  sar^ 
face  obscured  by  ipote  increases  and  decreases  periodiealfy, 
the  length  of  the  period  bein^  11  years  and  40  days.  Ttus 
remarlcable  fact  and  the  relation  which  it  appears  to  hare  to 
certain  phenomena  of  tenestrial  magnetiBm,  hare  attracted 
fresh  interest  to  the  study  of  the  solar  surface ;  and  upon  the 
snggestion  of  Sir  JohnHenchel,  a  photc^etiographic  apparatus 
has  lately  been  established  at  Kew  for  the  purpose  of  dejnot- 
iag  the  actaal  macular  state  of  the  ann'a  eor&ee  ficom  time  to 
time."  Of  the  constitntion  of  the  san  itself  little  additional 
knowledge  has  been  acquired.  "  Towai'da  the  close  of  the 
last  century,"  observed  I^.  Lloyd  in  the  presidential  address 
just  quoted,  "  many  hypotheses  were  advanced  r^jardiug  the 
juture  and  coQiititotion  oi  the  son,  all  of  which  agreed  in 
considering  it  to  be  an  opaque  body,  surrounded  at  some  dis' 
tance  by  a  luminous  envelope.  But  the  only  certain  fact 
which  has  been  added  to  science  in  this  department  is  the 
proof  given  by  Arago,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  emanated 
(not  from' an  incandescent  solid,  but)  from  a  gaseoos  atmos- 
phere, the  light  of  incandescent  solid  bodies  beiiu  poIcaHted 
cy  r^radiont  while  th^  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  emitted 
bygaaeons  bodies,  is  nnpolariied." 

Neit  to  the  sun,  the  earth's  satellite  the  Moon  has,  among 
the  heavenly  bodies,  always  engaged  the  laivest  share  of  the 
atteation  of  man.  Observations  of  the  mooirs  visible  siir£ue 
have  from  the  earliest  use  (rf  telescopes  been  diligently  pro- 
lecnted;  and  while  there  has  been  no  falliu  otf  <h  late 
^eais  among  astronomers  in  zeal,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  of  combination  in  reaeaich,  and  the  instruments 
they  have'  nsed  have  been  of  a  veiy  superior  diaiaoter. 
Their  observationa  on  the  moon's  snrface  have  recently  been 
directed  specially  to  ascertain  wheUier  the  old  <n)inion  of  the 
existence  of  lunar  seas  and  a  lunar  atmosphere  is  well 
founded  or  not.  Increased  telescopic  power  showed  that  the 
supposed  ocean  beds  were  full  of  inequalities,  in  fact,  as 
described  by  Professor  Phillips,  "  the  so-called  seas,  under 
this  more  exact  scmtioy,  appear  destitate  of  water,  and  the 
sur&ce,  under  low  angles  of  incident  light,  beoomes  rough- 
ened with  little  poinis  and  minute  craters,  or  nndnlated  bv 
long  winding  ridges  of  very  small  elevation : "  and  thoogn 
Arafo  snggeated  that  some  of  these  q>pearancea  were  not 
inconsistent  with  uneven  sea-bottoms  oovered  with  shallow 
water,  as  on  oar  own  planet  the  rocky  ocean  bed  is  plainly 
visiMe  from  great  heights,  he  himself  fnnn  these  and  other 
optical  phenomena,  acqaiesced  in  the  belief,  now  graeral 
among  astronomen^  that  water  doe*  not  exist  on  the  aorfaoe 
of  the  moon. 

The  appearance  of  the  moon's  snrfsee,  when  examined 
through  a  powerful  telescope,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been 
long  represented  in  very  carefully  prepared  maps,  on  which 
all  the  leading  features — mountains,  plains,  ridges,  "rilla," 
and  so-called  seas— are  not  merely  laid  down,  but  have 
names  attached,  which  the  astronomers  of  Europe  have 
agreed  to  assign  them.  Such  a  map  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Moom.  The  famous  lunar  map  of  Beer  and  Midler 
has  carried  accuracy  and  beaoty  of  execntion  as  fiur  as  it 
probably  can  be  curried.  But  the  drawings  for  such  a  map 
must  be  made  at  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  of  gnat  magni- 
fying power,  and  it  is  hardly  ooncetvable  that,  with  the  eye 
thus  Ktxained,  and  the  mind  almost  necessarily  somewhat 
excited,  perfect  accuracy  can  be  attained — tboa|^  hy  the 
comparison  of  many  drawings  a  surprisingly  near  approach 
to  it  has  been  made.  The  most  minnte  and  perfect  accuracy 
however  is  what  astronomers  always  denre  m  the  record  of 
their  observations ;  and  hence  the  beautiful  art  of  photo- 
graphy has  been  cladly  called  in  to  aid  in  securing  a  perfect 
dehneation  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Bond,  the  distinguished 
American  astronomer,  was  the  first  who  so  applied  it ;  but 
it  hu  since  been  extensively  used  in  this  country.  Many 
difficalUes  have  presented  themselves,  bat  by  that  steady, 


Mtient,  invMitife  plication  which  Ii  go  diaraetailstio  of 
the  astronomer,  they  have  alrsedy  been  to  a  great  extant 
aurmountad.  By  various  ingenious  appaiatos,  including  the 
addition  of  a  clock-work  motion  to  tlie  telesetwe,  and  by  the 
nse  of  extremely  sensitive  collodion,  lunar  ^otographa  of 
remarkable  beauty  have  been  obtained  br  Mr.  Do  la  Hue  and 
lome  other  gentlamnk ;  and  it  is  prohaible  that  the  pwtraU 
drawn  hy  ue  Moon  huaeU  will  to  a  great  d»ree  sopnsade 
that  drawn  by  man.  We  have  alrudy  notu»d  that  the 
Sun  is  keeping  for  the  perasal  a£  the  astronomer  a  eontinnoaa 
record  of  the  changeful  progrsaa  of  the  ^ts  upon  his  dise. 
We  may  add,  that  by  the  very  refined  meaua  now  in  nse, 
photographs  and  daguerreotypes  are  now  obtained  almost 
Instantaneously,  not  only  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  of  the 
spots  on  the  sun,  but  even  of  Jupiter  and  his  belts,  and  of 
numerous  astronomical  phenomena  of  a  kind  which,  from 
their  fugitive  nature,  could  only  be  hitherto  described  in 
words  or  depicted  from  memory. 

With  respect  to  the  lunar  atmosphere,  a  negative  opinion 
has  likewise  been  arrived  at ;  though  whenever  an  instrument 
of  increased  power,  or  a  stulac  i^enomenon,  appears  likely 
to  afford  a  new  or  more  precise  tesL  it  ia  cueniUy  brought 
to  bear  apon  the  point.  The  most  delicate  test  ie  the  exact 
observation  by  a  telescope  of  high  maguitying  power  of  the 
occultation  of  a  planet.  If  the  moon  were  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere,  there  would  be  some  change  of  form  or  bright- 
ness in  the  planet,  owing  to  atmospheric  absorption  or  re- 
fraction at  the  etlge  of  the  moon's  uso  at  the  moment  of  ita 
immersion,  or  disappearance  behind  the  moon,  and  at  its 
emersion,  or  reappearance.  None  such  has  however  been 
observed  with  the  powerful  instruments  which  have  been 
emp>loyed  for  the  purpose  of  lata  yean.  On  the  contrair, 
the  immersion  and  emersion  have  been  instantaneous,  with- 
out the  slightest  deflection  of  the  pluiet's  light,  and  in 
precise  accordance  with  calculation  as  to  time. 

Another  question  of  great  interest  has  also  been  solved : 
that  of  the  production  of  heat  hy  the  Ught  of  the  moon. 
Variooa  experiments  had  at  different  times  hera  made  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  Innar  nys  gave  oat  amy 
appreciable  warmth,  bat  withoat  aaecass.  At  length,  in 
1846,  Signor  Melloni,an  eminent  Italian  aateonomw,  renewed 
the  experiment  on  the  cone  Mount  Vesavias,  and  me- 
ceeded,  by  means  of  a  large  lena  of  pecoliar  eenstmotion,  in 
obtaining  latisfactoiy  indications  of  elev^on  of  temperature. 
Some  donbt  however  remained  as  to  the  aoouraey  of  ttie 
experiment,  but  it  was  dissipated  by  still  more  distinct 
evidence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  moon  being 
obtained  hy  Professor  Piam  Smyth.  To  resolve  tMs  and 
some  other  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  magnetical 
ptoblsnu,  Mr.  Bo^th  established  himself,  daring  the  summer 
of  1866,  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffis,  at  an  elevation  sufficient 
to  place  his  instruments  beyond  the  obsbueting  influence  of 
the  earth'a  grosser  abnosphere.  His  upper  ataUon  was 
10,700  feet  his  lower  8640  feeL  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  Ioww,aa  well  aa  at  ttie  apper  station,  the  waimth 
of  the  moon's  light  was  diatinctiy  ascertained. 

A  point  of  great  interest  to  aBtnHKKneia--what  is  known 
as  the  lonff  ioequalitr  in  the  moom*s  epoch— has  be^  satis- 
factorily elucidated  by  the  labours  of^  Professor  Hansen  of 
Ootha  and  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Koyal  (1846-49) ; 
the  latter  of  whom  has  also  discovered  and  explained  a  new 
Innar  inequality  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  planet 
Venos.  The  statement  of  the  reasonings  of  Messrs,  Airy 
and  Hansen  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  non^mathematicat 
notice  like  the  present ;  it  may  be  sufficient  therefore  to  say, 
as  indicative  of  the  importance  of  these  discoveries,  (in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Grant,  *  History  of-  Physical  Astronomy,  )  that 
thev  completely  account  tot  the  errors  in  the  tables  which 
had  so  long  parpieixwl  the  astnmomera  and  mathematicians 
of  Europe.  The  lonar  theory  may  therefore  now  be  con- 
sidered as  divested  of  all  anioas  embanasament." 

The  diacoveiiea,  and  the  correotiona  of  onr  previoaa 
knowledge,  in  the  world  of  planets,  have  been  eqvally  grand 
and  aorinning.  Paaatng  over  all  that  is  of  secondaiy  con- 
•equence,  and  all  that  is  mainly  of  intuest  to  the  astronomer 
and  the  man  of  science,  we  may  commence  with  the  extra- 
ordinary additions  made  to  the  group  of  small  planets  wUch 
revolve  in  the  wide  interval  tietween  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
discovery  of  the  first  of  these  was  made  on  the  1st  of 
January  1801,  so  that  onr  knowledge  of  the  entire  group 
belongs  to  the  present  osntury.  By  March  1807  four  had 
been  discovered.  The  discovery  of  this  fourth  minor  planet 
waa  made  by  Olben^  the  diwovMmr  <»f  ^^i;egmi4  f^the 
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group,  not  accidmtiUy,  bat  in  the  courte  of  a  laboriotu 
ouaiiiMtioD  of  that  portion  of  theheaTenfl,  undenalcen  in 
tha  full  expeot&iion  of  finding  anch  a  bodj  there.  For,  on 
the  ditooTeiy  of  the  eecond  planet,  Olben  conceived  and 
puhluhed  the  idea  that  these  ivro  Bmall  planets  might  be 
ngnMnta  of  a  lar^  planet  which  had  been  broken  ap  hy 
wRDo  graat  eatastfophe;  and  if  k,  that  theM,  and  most 
likely  other  Aapuvtii,  van  deaeribiiig  roand  the  sun 
cWptie  orbits,  Um  int'orieetioa  o!  •mbom  planea  naat  fall 
•amrlj  at  the  nme  p^t.  Impiwed  with  this  idea,  Olheis, 
after  m  at^roh  proloDced  for  nearly  fire  years,  discovered,  as 
w«  have  uid,  a  foarth  planet — a  tnird  bad  been  meanwhile 
discovered  aocidenially — but  the  laboara  of  no  other  astro- 
mmer  met  with  a  similar  reward,  and  any  systematic  search 
was  giadnally  abandoned.  Neatly  forty  years  elapsed  before 
a  filth,  Astnaa,  was  added  to  the  group  of  minor  planets. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  another  was  discovered  ;  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  Utile  mure  than  ten  years,  no  less  than 
fuity-eeveu  more  have  been  found— making  in  all  fitty-lfaree, 
of  which  forty-nine  have  been  discovered  from  the  1st  of 
July  1847~and  all  (at  least  all  dnee  the  fifUi  of  the  series) 
as  toe  result  of  a  aysfeanatio  mtplontioniDade  witfcteletcopes 
of  great  power. 

Witboat  iiirther  t^H»nea  to  the  hypotbeni  of  Olben, 
thai  tbsae  miaor  {dantta  are  the  fragments  of  a  dismpted 
planet,  we  may  notice  the  remarkable  coincidence  or  com- 
plieatioB  of  iheur  orbits,  respecting  which  I^Arrest  says,  (as 
quoted  by  Hombddt  in  his  '  Cosmos,'  Sabine's  translation, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  374,)  "  it  appears  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  real  or 
inherent  conueetion  between  all  tha  members  of  the  entire 
gronp  of  the  small  planets,  that,  if  we  figore  to  ourselves  ^e 
natural  dimensions  of  their  orbits  as  forming  actual  material 
ringH,  these  rings  ate  all  so  intotlinked,  that  by  taking  hold 
of  any  one,  all  the  others  would  be  lifted  by,  or  fonnd  bus- 
pendeid  on  it."  The  whole  of  these  minor  planets  are  what 
are  taimed  telescopic  planets,  being  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.'  The  diameter  of  the  largest  is  indeed  probably  lesci 
tmm  AGO  miles,  hot  it  is  acarcuy  necessary  to  add,  that  if 
the  vh6i»  A8  at  pteaent  known— 4Bd  |ffobably  more  will  yet 
be  fonnd— are  Itagmenta  «f  one  shattond  planet,  it  most 
have  been  avory  Ivga  ono. 

The  fonr  minor  pbueta  iriiieh  wm  fint  diecovered  are  all 
noticed  onder  Vbsta}  but  wo  give  a  foil  list  of  tiiem, 
arrongcd  in  the  order  in  which  tney  were  discovered,  with 
the  namM  of  the  discoverers,  and  the  date  of  thdt  i&t- 
covciy. 

Jsaaaiy  i,  IMl. 
March  38. 1802. 
September  1.  18M. 

3UKh  29,  1807 
Dewmber  8,  IH5, 
Julj  1,  1847. 
Auguit  13,  18^7. 
October  18, 1847. 
April  26, 1848. 
April  24,  1849 
Msfll,  18A0. 
September  IS,  1860. 
NoT«mber  2,  16JI0. 
Msf  19, 1861. 
Jul;  29,  1661. 
Uarch  17, 1862. 
April  17,  1853. 
June  34,  1862. 
Augait  22, 1852. 
September  19, 1859^ 
NoTember  16,  1852. 
Noveaber  16,  1852. 
December  lA,  1862. 
April  6, 18SS. 
April  9,  1868. 
U*r  6,  186S. 
November  8,  1688. 
ksfeli  1,  1854. 
Uucb  1, 1854. 
Jul;  2:!^  1854. 
SeptMnbsr  1, 1864. 
October  26. 1854. 
October  28,  1B64. 
AprU  6,  1865. 
April  19, 1855. 
October  5, 1S55. 
October  5,  1856. 
Jimwy  12,  1656. 
Fshfoaiy  9,  1866. 


1.  Cem 

Pisiu 

2.  PalUs 

Olben 

8.  Juno 

Huding 

4.  Veita 

Olben 

6.  Attrxft 

Hencke 

6.  Hebe 

Hencks 

7.  Irie 

Bind 

8.  Fkta 

Hind 

».  Metis 

OiabsB 

10.  Hygeia 

De  Ouparii 

11.  PkitkenofM 

Do  Oaspwit 

12.  Victoria 

Hind 

18,  l£geria 

I>e  Oasparis 

14.  Intae. 

Hind 

15,  Eunnmia 

De  Gupuii 

16.  Piyche 

De  Guparit 

17.  Tbedi 

Lather 

18.  Melpomene 

Hind 

19.  Fortunm 

Hind 

30.  Muulik 

De  Oflapvii 

SI.  Luteda 

OoldKbmfdt 

22.  Ciaiiope 

Hind 

83.  Tbdia 

Hiad 

24.  Pbooea 

Chaeenwc 

36.  TfaeiBis 

DeOaaparie 

26.  Pn»eri»oe 

Laiher 

27.  Euteipe 

Hind 

28.  BcUoM 

Luthei 

29.  Amphitrite 

Marth 

30.  Uiuiia 

Hind 

31.  Ea^roijne 

FerguMm 

S3.  Ponona 

Ooldacbmldt 

38.  Polymnfe 

ChncomaG 

34.  Ciice 

Chacoriuu: 

36.  Leuoatlie* 

Luiher 

36.  AtaUnU 

Q«ld«famidt 

37.  Fid« 

Lather 

88.  Lsda 

Ohwomae 

89.  latftia 

Chscswas 

40.  Ihimoda 

41.  Daphne 

42.  lib 
4S.  Affafae 
44  Nth 

45.  Eofeoia 

46.  Hcttk 

47.  Aglaia 

48.  Dcrit 

49.  Falei 
60.  Vir^ia 
51.  Nemaun 
52. 

63.  C»ljT*o 


GoMschmUt 
Ooldtehuidt 
Pegwm 


aoldKrfanUt 

OeUschmUt 

Pogwni 

Liithcr 

GoUKbnudt 

GeUH^sddt 

Fefgoaoa 

Laurent 

Goldicluiudt 

Lutlier 


Uanfa  SU 18M. '  • 
Mtj  23, 1356. 
Haj  33,  1856. 
A|.ril  16, 1857. 
May  27, 18S7. 
Jane  2ft,  1867. 
August  16.  1857. 
September  15, 1B(7. 
September  19, 1867. 
Sspteaber  19, 1867. 
October  4, 1867. 
Jaavarr  22,  1851 
PebnMTf  6,  1658. 
April  4,  1868. 


The  planet  Satnm,  from  the  wondwfal  appendues  eop. 
nected  with  it,  and  the  general  beauty  as  well  as  adeatifc  , 
interest  which  it  pr<;sents  to  the  telescopic  obserrei,  )m  \ 
always  been  an  object  of  carafnl  examination  and  it^;  < 
and  It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  little  sddiiiiut  < 
information  was  attainable  respecting  its  vxtemal  cbiian^  • 
did  not  every  Increase  of  telescopic  poww  aSixi  eridnti  \ 
that  the  field  of  astronomical  diacoveiy  ia  practicaUy  im- , 
haustibla.   The  first  of  the  recent  discoveues  was  nudtii , 
1648.   Doting  the  antnmn  and  winter  of  that  year  the  mi  ^ 
or  rings  of  Satam  disappeared,  and  astronomers  seind  tla , 
opportunity  to  observe  uie  planet  with  uniunal  aaie,iii  cnk 
to  obtain  more  minute  and  accurate  admeasnrement,witlitte  _ 
view  of  ascertaining  with  greater  precision  the  divergence,  if ' 
an^,  of  his  diameter  from  a  true  ellipse.    In  the  ooone  d  ■ 
this  examination  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  MaMctiuetti, 
U.  8., and  Mr.Lasscll,  of  Liverpool,  discovered  almost  noutl- 
taneoosly  an  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn — but  sevei^  k 
distance  from  the  planet.    This  satellite,  to  which  the  hum 
Hyperion  has  been  given,  was  first  «eea  by  Mr.  Bond  oa  tk 
leoi  of  September,  184&  but  its  tmo  diaracter  wh  m 
recosnised  Ijf  him  till  the  19th.  It  was  aeon  ud  neii|- 
niaad  b^  Mr.  Laaiell  <m  tiie  18th  of  September.  The  adonl 
Tev(dntion  of  this  satellite  round  tne  j^anet  ia  11  itjL 
4  hours,  20  minutes,  its  mean  distance  In  aemi-diameten  « 
Saturn  is  25'OS :  the  revolntions  and  mean  distaocei  of  tin 
other  satellites  are  given  under  SATuan. 

The  other  ifiscovery — that  of  an  inner  daric,  dnil^,  a 
diaphanoQB  ring,  lying  between  the  bright  ring  and  the  kiodj 
of  the  planet,  but  unattached  to  either — was  made  sen? 
two  years  later.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Bond  was  sgiui  out 
of  the  first  discoverers,  but  several  European  astnmMnei 
detected  it  very  neariy  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  actul 
priority  Is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  it  ii  certain  thst  tbi 
inner  ring  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin  in  1838^ 
and  deseritMd  by  Encke  in  the  '  Nachrichten '  of  that  ym; 
though  somewhat  nnaccountebly  it  had  been  snffwed  to^ 
entiray  out  of  noUce.  Bnt  the  dlacoveiy  of  this  uuht  ti^ 
led  to  a  more  searching  acraiiny  of  the  other  xing^and  Is 
the  detection  by  onr  (»nntryman,  Mr.  Dawss^  sad  I7 
Mr.  Bond,  of  a  probable  division  <tf  the  external  rat. 
Otto  Stmve  again  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  innc 
edge  of  tha  interior  bright  nng  is  gradually  approachii^  tbs 
bodv  of  the  planet,  while  the  total  breadtii  of  botb  ik 
bright  rings  is  increatdng.  Mr.  Main,  however,  having  mida 
a  very  largu  number  of  admeasuremenU  of  the  rings  witki 
double-image  micrometer,  dnring  the  years  18A2-56,  for  the 

Emrpose  of  testing  Stmve's  hypothesis,  fuled  to  detect  uj 
icrease  of  width,  and  r^ards  Strnve  as  miatalcen. 
In  the  article  Ukanus,  that  planet  was  said  to  bsTe  m 
satellites,  but  of  which  only  two  had  been  seen,  except  h 
the  discoverer  of  Uranus,  Sir  William  Hersctwl  & 
1847-48  two,  perhaps  three,  of  these  sat«dUtes  wen  ipi 
•sen,  by  Otto  Stmve,  and  Mr.  Laasell ;  and  in  October  lai 
November  1 801  Mr.  Lassell  discovered  two  new  ■ilell'lo 
of  Uraou*,  both  apparemly  nearer  to  the  planet  thsa  tki 
flrnt  satellite  of  Sir  William  Herscbel :  the  pttriods  of  m*" 
Intion  of  the  new  satellites  are  resi>ectively  4  days  sad  U 
days,  while  the  first  of  Herschel's  is  about  6  days  21  ionn- 
After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  m 
that  none  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  can  ce  seen  except  witi 
first-rate  telescopes. 

Bnt  far  more  remarkable  than  either  of  these  diuoreiH^ 
is  the  discovery  of  Neptune — as  Encke  expretised  it,io  ap** 
sage  quoted  by  Humboldt,  "  the  most  brilliant  of  all  plaa^ 
discoveries,  tiecause  purely  theoretical  iavesiigatioDJ  «>■*■ 
the  antecedent  prediction  of  the  existence  and  the  plan" 
the  new  and  yet  unknown  planet,"  In  the  motioaofw 
planet  Unau^  oerta^  in^ulari^,^h^^^  "W* 
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van  obierved,  vliich  coald  not  lie  explained  by  tli*  action 
f  ihe  plaueti  then  knowa  to  exiat.  Srvenl  aatrunuiuera 
ad  directed  their  utteution  fo  Ihia  enigma,  aa  Bcwtel  lernrd 
i ;  bnt  no  real  advance  had  been  nuda  towwrdit  Mlviiig  the 
niinna,  whtiD  two  young  men,  Adams  of  Cwabridge,  and 
iB  Verrier  of  Paiis,  d«voled  tbemsalvaa,  nuknown  lo  each 
Iher,  to  the  takk — one  of  enoimona  labonr,  and  nqairtOff 
raat  wkill  in  the  higher  mathamntiea— of  arrivliif  by  calca- 
ition  at  the  Hoorce  of  the  periorbalton.  Each  an  ired  at  the 
ime  eonclosionj  that  til*  caaiie  mnat  be  th«  exittoiice  of  a 
«w  plariwt  outnde  Uranas,  and  ench  aneceeded  in  tudieaiing 
early  the  »ame  poaitioD  as  the  Kpot.  near  which  it  wootd  bfc 
ran>l.  The  Biem  in  th«  diuoTerr  are  M  birly  iudieattcd 
y  Humboldt,  that  we  borrow  hia  aammaiy  aa  that  of  a 
idj^,  fre«  from  national  or  other  bias-  Be  «fiya,  ('  Cuamo^* 
oL.  Hi.,  note  640),  "Le  Verri«r  at  the  inatance  of  Arsgo, 
asan  in  the  sammer  of  1840,  to  work-  at- the  theoiy  of 
Tranns.  He  laid  the  restiltH  of  his  inveslig«lioa  before  the 
nritate,  on  the  lOth'of  Nov*>mher  1845,  the  I«t  of  June, 
lilt 'of  August,  and  o'tb'  of  October,  1646^  and  ^ubliithed 
nematonce;  hot  his  greatest  and  most  important  work, 
rhieh  con'aiued  the  holulion  of  the  whole  problem,  only 
p&eared  in  the  '  Connaissince  des  Temps  pour  Taa  1840.' 
idams,  without  printing  anything,  laid  the  first  results 
rhieh  he  hid  obtained  for  the  pertnrbing  planet,  before  Pro- 
wsor  Challis,  in  September  1845,  and  the  same,  with  some 
kodiflcationt,  in  the  following  month,  October  1845,  befor^i 
^e  Astronomer  Royal,— still  wilhoat  pablihhinc  aoythiog. 
."be  Astronomer  Royal  received  from  Adams  his  fioal  reaolts, 
rith  some  fresh  corrections  relating  to  a  diminntioa  of  the 
i^tance,  in  the  beginninc  of  S>-ptember  1846.  The  young 
iambridKe  geometrician,  etmtiuMS  Humboldt,  "has  ox- 
««med  himnlf  with  noble  modes^  aud  sell-denial  on  the 
abject  of  this  chronological  succession  of  labours,  which 
rere  all  directed  to  the  same  great  object '  I  mention 
liese  earlier  dates  merely  to  show  that  my  resulta  ware 
rnr^d  at  indi-pendently,  and  previously  to  the  poblicatioo 
f  M.  Le  Verrier,  and  not  with  the  iotention  of  interfering 
Kth  his  just  claima  to  the  honour  of  the  discovery ;  for 
twre  18  no  donbt  that  his  researches  were  first  published  to 
be  world,  and  led  to  the  actoal  diKCovery  of  tiie  planet  by 
*T.  Oalle :  so  that  the  facta  stated  above  cannot  detract  in 
!ie  sliehrest  degree  from  the  credit  due  to  M.  Le  Vomer.' " 
Le  Verrier  having  communicHted  to  Dr.  OiJle  the  results 
t  which  he  had  arrived,  and  betiged  him  fo  seek  fox  tlw 
redicted  planet,  Oalle  at  once  directed  the  great  telescope 
f  the  BerUn  Olmrtatoiy  to  the  ipot  indicated,  and.  on  the 
Srd  of  September  1846,  had  the  exquisite  deligfat— the 
reatest  perhaps  which  an  astronomer  could  ex^rience — of 
iscoTRing  there  the  new  planet  for  which  be  waa  looking, 
"be  name  of  Neptune  has  been  given  to  the  planet  with  the 
lU  consent  of  all  parties.  At  first,  several  aatrouomeis 
longht  they  could  perceive  the  new  planet  to  ba  surronoded 
Y  a  ring,  bat  there  in  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
>n  the  lOtb  of  October  1846,  however,  Mr.  Laasell  per- 
iived  what  he  believed  to  be  a  satellite  of  Neptune,  but 
re  planet  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  ita  viai- 
lity  for  (he  season,  and  he  was  unable  to  diaiermine  the 
)int.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  planet,  he  agiin  directed 
I  it  hia  great  20-feet  reflector,  and  on  July  8-9,  1847,  he 
'COKniaed  wiih  certainty,  the  first  of  Neptnne'a  satellites. 
1  Aegttst  18S0,  Mr.  Limell  believed  that  he  saw  a  second 
ttellite  of  Meptuoe,  bnt  the  disoovny  has  not  been  ooo- 
rmed. 

Ntfptnne  is  fbe  most  distant  planet  of  which  the  existence 
.  known.  Its  mean  distance  from  ihe  sun  is  2864  nUlliooa 
F  miles,  or  above  thirty  times  the  mean  distance  of  the 
irth ;  and  more  than  1000  millions  uf  miles  farther  off 
uin  Uratios  the  next  most  disiaat  planet  (or,  the  moan 
istance  of  the  earth  beint;  taken  as  =1,  ihat  of  Uranus  la 
9*18203,  and  that  of  Neptune  30  03683).  lu  period  of 
dereal  revolaiinn  is  60,126  days  17  hours  five  lumntes,  or 
34 }  ears  and  226  days.  Its  diameter  is  3C,000  miles,  yet 
)  (treat  ia  its  diitance,  chat  it  can  only  be  discovered,  with 
very  powerfol  teIe«cope,  Its  ssteuite  revolves,  in  5  days 
I  boors  4  minotea,  at  a  mean  distuce  from  Neptjme  of 
16,000  Diilee— or  aboot  8000  milea  Ian  tliaa  the  vaaau 
isianee  «f  the  moon  from  the  earth. 
Conuts  bave  daring  tiie  laat  few  yaan  engaged  no  small 
lure  of  the  attention  of  astronomen,  and  not  only  have  the 
Mnets,  whoee  return  was  predicted,  appeared  at  the  an- 
eipated  periods,  but  every  year  some  new  comets  —  mostly 
iUaoopio— have  become  viaUe.    But  the  moat  astomshing 


eometary  phenomenoUf  and  one  whf^ly  unanticipated  —  eat 
of  which  tot  possibility  even  bad  never  Bag^'>ted  itaelf  to 
any  one— was  the  separation  into  two  pans  ot  Bittla*>i  cmboL 
This  comet,  which  hu  a  period  of  revolution  of  6(  years, 
became  vii-ible  in  Novemt<er,  1846,  and  raoiatnei)  viable  for 
several  moi-tbs.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Mr.  Hind 
noticed  a  kind  of  protuberance  in  the  comet ;  on  the  S9tta,  it 
WHS  seen  hy  astronomeia  in  North  America  to  have  separated 
into  two  parte,  each  being  in  fact  a  diatinet  comet,  with  tto 
own  head,  nuoleuu,  ai'd  bul.  The  sepuation  was  aoi  ob^ 
aerved  in  Europe  till  January,  1847.  Ti  e  twooomcte,  which 
'Were  nuequal  in.Hise  but  aiuiiLir  in  lorm,  moved  in  the  same 
'd'rectioo,  with  an  iutefval  between  them  of  empty  S|«ce,  at 
flrst  equal  to  about  3,  bat  which  aftecwaida  loaFeawd-  to 
about  6  minates.  The  aepantioa  OMUiiooed  ao  laag  as  thajr 
were  visible,  sometimes  one,  aud  ■oaetimae  the  othiir  heiog 
the  brighter.  The  smaller  comet  disappeared  towarda  the 
end  of  M'lrch,  the  larger  one  continued  visible  till  .the  9(Mh 
of  April  The  pbenomunou,  of  course,  exoiiad  great  iotateit, 
and  tne  next  periodical  appearance  uf  the  comet  waa  anxiously 
looked  for  by  observers,  all  being  desirous  to  know  whether  • 
it  wuuld  re-appearasasiiJgleoratwincomet.  It  re^i^Msrad 
at  the  calcalated  period,  and  aa  a  twin  comet  On  the  £Oth 
of  AujpUBt,  18fiS,  the  first  portion  was  seen  at  Rome  by  Sti^nor 
Secchi ;  the  otliar  portion  waa  fiist  seen  oa  the  16Ui  of  the 
following  September.  Since  they  ware  last  seen,  in  the  early 
pert  of  1846,  the  distance  between  the  naelei  had  mucA 
increased,  while  the  same  altematltiDS  of  brilliaucy  occurred. 
So  long  as  tb^  coaUnuad  visible  they  oootinoad  equally  iax 
apart ;  indeed,  the  aererance  of  the  tiro  pcntiana  appeal^ 
from  a  comparison  of  the  TarionaobaaratioDSfto  be  coi^plet* 
and  permaneoL  The  nest  appaeniMe  of  the  oomet,  whidi 
will  be  ia  April,  1869,  will  pnbahly  go  Ar  to  mUIo  tho 
question. 

The  number  of  eometa  recorded  aa  haviag  been  aaan  at 
various  limea  and  in  di^ent  countries  amennta,  acoordinf 
to  the  reckoning  of  Mr.  hind,  ta  607.  Dr.  Miobelaon,  in 
1647,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  reourked, 
that  "  there  are  3  comets  whose  return  ia  oeriain  (Halley's, 
Enclce's,  and  Biela's  comets),  6  probably  poiodical,  and  19 
for  which  elliptical  orbits  lutve  been  calculated  with  soma 
degree  of  probability,  making  the  total  number  of  periodical 
comets  27,"  The  number  of  cometa  whose  orbita  have  been 
calculated  down  to  Deoember  31, 1863,  amounted  to  4  pe- 
riodic eomete,  ud  187  oomets  tlw  xettuna  of  which  to  the 
peribeliMi  had  not  been  eitabUahed  with  abetJnte  certainty, 
making  altogether  SOI. 

One  of  the  gnmdeet  eometa  mrationed  in  biatoiy  ii  that 
wkich  made  its  appearance  in  the  m  ddle  of  the  year  1S04. 
A  very  brilliant  oomet  which  appeared  in  1556  ia  sappoaed 
by  Mr.  Hind  to  be  identical  wiin  (he  former.  Thie  comet 
has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Hind  to  re-i^pear  between 
August,  1808.  and  Aogoat,  1860,  then  being  an  oneertainty 
of  two  years  in  the  ekmeuts  m  which  tbs  nttun  of  the  oomrt 
is  calculated. 

ln,the  divisian  of  stellar  astronomy,  beyond  ^i^on  of' 
the  solar  systeui,  great  activity  has  been  aisplayed  by  astro- 
nooiers.  Zones  of  stars,  down  to  those  of  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, double,  and  multiple,  and  variable  stars,  have  been 
with  ontiiii^  labonr  and  [wrseveranoe  observed  and  catalogued 
by  Laland  ud  Laenille  (whose  catalogue,  aud  another  of  great 
Vidne,  have  been  published  by  the  British  Association),  Hcaacl, 
At){e]ander,  Aiiy,  liamont,  F.  O.  W*.  Stmve,  Cbaoomae, 
Riimker,  Cooper,  and  many  more  men  of  piofoond  aUain- 
menta  and  iniiefatigable  zeal.  The  value  <tf  atar-oatalcguea 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  Of  the  curious  results  whidi  their 
prepaiatioQ  brings  to  light,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  meutieu  aa 
aa  ilLuatralion,  tbat  the  great  cataloi^ue  of  Mr.  Cooper,  made 
at  his  observatory,  Marluee,  Irelai^  aud  published  by  tlie 
aid  of  the  parliamentary  Kraut  to  the  Koyal  Society,  showa 
that  "  no  fewer  than  77  stata  previously  catalogued  are  now 
missing."  Ou  the  other  hand  new  stara  have  suddenly  ap- 
poanad,  and  whilst  Sir  John  Herschel  waa  at  the  Cape  of 
Uood  Hope,  be  saw  the  star  q  Argns  increase  from  the 
second  to  the  first  maj^nitude.  Connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  new  and  the  disappearance  of  old  ataia.  may  be 
mautioned  the  hypotbeaia  of  F.  Q.  W.  Strove,  that  light  ia 
its  passage  through  the  faoundlwa  tegions  of  Wiee  beeonaa 
successively  weakieued  and  eveutnally  extingaiued— a  the<;iy 
which,  if  it  could  be  eaiablished,  wonld  i^wn  a  wide  field  for 
reflection  and  inveiitigatioik 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  addiUons  to  stellar  aa*. 
tronomy  is  Sir  John  Uenebel'aL^^bi^tiyc>f-AMMB«^^ 
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ObMrntaoiu  nude  during  1634-38.  at  tlw  nf  QooA 
Hope ;  baiog  the  comidetioB  of  a  luflaooioo  Sorny  oi  tlu 
Wwda  SufMa  of  tha  Vinibla  Haa^eu,  oomiiiBDoed  in  18S0k* 
wtaA  «u  pabluhed  in  1847.  The  fizafc  part  of  tiiis  Rurvqr 
ma  made  in  tha  nottbam  hainiqiheE«f  as  th«  contimuuica  of 
AH  Ihthar'a  'Swaapi  of  the  Heavens,*  uriiich  malted  in  hie 
famooi  eatalogae.  Sit  John  Henchara  fonr  yaan*  leddence 
at  tha  Capa  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  wordi  of  Homboldt 
(*CoaMB,'ui.S06),''constiUUei  an  epoch  in  respect  to  the 
Bore  aiaot  topagra^hieil  fcnowladge  of  the  sontham  heavens ; 
his  penerennce  ennched  aBtrwomy  by  npwards  of  8100 
doable  stars,  which,  vith  a  few  axoaptions,  had  never  been 
(^Merrad  before."  Bnt  doohla  stars  fonned  only  one  of 
aavaral  departments  of  asttoi^omjr  which  Sir  John  enriched 
by  hii  observations  and  investigatioDS.  So  vast,  indeed,  was 
tha  maM  of  observstioni  made,  thai  it  took  the  aathor  nearly 
nine  yaata  to  digest  Uum  and  prqiarathe  rasalts  f(Hr  publica- 
tion in  a  rsgolar  form. 

Fssaing  to  the  nehnlM,  wa  find  the  greatest  advances  dne 
to  tha  c<Hksbaetion  <rf  tha  waa^uAent  tahwwpa  which  Lord 
Bom  set  up  on  tha  lawn  u  front  of  liis  landanos^  Birr 
Castle^  near  PaiaoaatewB,  m  King^  Coonty,  Inland.  Tha 
leuaea  of  thia  a&onBoaa  iiwtrnmant — whiHi  haa  6  feat  soai^ 
taia  and  M  fbat  fooal  length,  and  ia  by  fsr  the  lanost  t^ea- 
CQpa  hitheno  nada— ware  formed,  and  tha  irbole  of  the 
instmnent  cinstneted,  nndw  hia  lordnhip's  panonal  aaper^ 
intandaacfc  Aa  was  expected,  it  was  loaad  to  posseas  a  &r 
greater  amoant  of  spaoe-i>eDetnUng  power  than  any  previqns 
telesoope.  By  means  of  it  Lord  luoa  has  sneoaeded  in  ra- 
iolving  Bevaial  nebnlie  whiob  had  resisted  all  ntior  attempts. 
Betidee  showing  that  these  hitherto  nnresolvea  nebnias  were 
wholly  ctHnposed  of  atars,  Lord  Bosae's  telascojpe  disclosed 
many  nnexpected  pecoliaritits  of  etractare — as,  nr  exampla, 
a  very  remarkable  bat  well  defined  ipiial  arrangement-* in 
seveiml  of  the  nebnles  whioh  xesistad  ul  its  powers  of  pene- 
timtioB.  Scone  <rf  the  so-called  nebolona  atars  have  also  been 
shoini  by  it  to  hava  a  eential  atar-Uka  poiBt^aeed  in  a 
mbttkma  nvcleoa,  bajwDd  whidi,  bat  diannst  am  it,  ii  a 
nabnloaa  ring. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  w*  dionld  aUsde,  bnt  an 
allaaion  will  be  snflieiMit,  to  what  "in  some  measare  "  (bor- 
rowing Mr.  Airy^  words)  "  belo^  to  astronomy  '*  —  M. 
Foocaalt's  "experimmt  on  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  a  simple 
peadnlam's  vibration ;  it  being  an  experiment  which  excited 
very  great  attention  both  in  France  and  England,  as  visibly 
proving,  if  proof  were  necessary,  the  rotation  of  the  earth." 

We  may  perhaps  not  nnapUy  conclude  this  sketch  by  a 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Airy  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  which  may  indeed  almost  be  regarded  as 
as  epttome  of  recent  aetronomical  progiees.  Under  his  ad- 
minlstratioD  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  has  become  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  To  reuder  the  obeervatioDs  made  there 
wortiiy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  scienoe,  new  methods 
and  new  inatmments  of  greatly  inoreasod  power,  and  of  the 
most  xafioed  eharaeter,  have  been  introdaesd.  Tha  yearly 
obsarrattoDS  are  pablished  in  a  fonn  and  with  a  ngularity 
navar  before  attempted.  Ha  has  also  proeored  the  rMnction 
tinder  hix  own  auperintendance  of  the  Greenwich  Lanar  Ob- 
lervatioDH  from  17fiO  to  1830,  and  the  uniform  redaction  of 
all  the  Observations  of  the  Planeta  made  at  Greenwich  daring 
the  same  period  ~  works  of  encNrmous  labonr,  bnt  <^  in- 
astintable  importance — the  former  of  which  was  pablished  in 
two  la^e  qaarto  volumes  in  1648,  the  latter  in  a  very  thick 
4]narto  volume  in  1846.  He  also  introduced  and  perfected, 
in  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  the  method,  first  practised 
in  America,  of  determining  the  longitudes  of  distant  places 
by  means  of  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph.  By  this 
means  he  saccesafully  determined  the  longitudes  of  the  prin- 
cipal observatories  in  the  British  Islands  and  on  the  Continent ; 
and  he  in  like  manner  connected  the  observatory  with  Deal, 
and  with  many  other  maritime  and  inland  stations,  so  as  to 
mark  by  the  fall  of  a  time>baU  dmultaneonsly  with  that  of 
tiie  observatory,  the  tme  Greenwich  mean-time  for  maritime 
and  other  pnrposea. 

We  onght  also  perhaps  to  notice  that,  among  other  good 
works  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  M.  Le  Verrier  has  completed 
and  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  his  great 
work  entitled  'BedncWon  des  Observations  faites  anx  In- 
strumens  M^ridiena  de  1'  Obaervatoire  de  Paris,  depuis  1800 
jn8qa]4 1829,'  a  work  which  he  stated  thathe  had  performed 
unassisted  by  any  of  the  staff  of  officers  employed  at  the 
■observatory. 

URANOTANTAUTB.  [HnauLooy,  iSl  I.] 
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bom  at  Glai^w  in  toe  year  1778. 


 ,   _  a  was  eduatcdiitk 

univmity  of  his  n^ve  town,  and  afterwards  stofied  mt 
cine  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  nia  d^ree  of  MD.  it  Onpi. 
in  1801.  In  the  following  year  He  was  appmntad  ng(m 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Aaangni 
Inititution  in  Olait^w.  He  also  gave  the  lectures  on  mitq 
medica  in  connection  with  the  medical  oonrsei  of  Uiii  iait 
tation.  In  the  year  1809  ha  took  an  active  mit  ifitk 
establishment  of  an  observatory  in  the  city  of  QlBigD*,^ 
for  this  purpose  visited  London,  where  he  made  the  tcqiul. 
ance  of  many  of  the  distinguished  astronomers  and  deaia 
of  the  day.  The  observatory  having  been  ereeledjlieni 
appointed  astronomer,  and  lived  in  the  observato;,  vim 
hie  was  vinted  by  Sir  William  Herachel.  In  the  jco  1811 
he  published  a  '  Systematic  Table  of  tha  Uatem  Ifafti,' 
witn  a  dissertation  on  tiie  action  of  msdieines.  InUlSh 
read  a  memoir  before  tike  Boyal  Sodel7,  antitied  'Kh 
Exnmmental  RessaKhes  on  some  of  tha  leading  dodnsiit 
Calorie,  particularlr  on  the  lelatimi  Between  the  13id% 
Tempenrinre,  and  Latent  Heat  of  Difi^nt  V^nni^aii 
Theimometrie  Admeasurement  and  Capacity.'  nimwi 
was  printed  in  the  '  Philosophical  TransBctioni,'  ui  b 
obtained  for  the  author  a  lasting  repatatitsi  si  a 
I^osopber.  He  subsequently  wrote  several  pipm  i 
chemical  subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the  acenncjr  i  it 
experiments  on  which  his  views  were  founded.  Aaafi 
these  were  papers  on  nitric  acid,  the  oonstitntifm  of  most 
acid,  and  on  the  construction  of  anew  eudiometer.  hM 
he  published  a  '  Dictimaiy  of  Chemisti^,*  whicb  va  > 
markable  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  infonutioi  s 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  chemiibT.  % 
following  year  (16SS)  he  published  a  paper '  On  the  UUM 
Analysis  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  ^I»tance8,*intba'n» 
lesophical  Tianaactions.'  This  vup^  was  nmsifablii 
being  one  of  the  first  to  initiato  the  brilliant  psiiod  nli 
history  of  chenustry,  oonneetad  mth  Teaeairaei  ista  fc 
eompositloi  of  organic  bodiea.  In  18S4  be  pabbiU  i 
translation  of  Berthollet  on '  Dymng.*  In  1829  ha  pilW 
his  '  System  of  Geology,'  one  of  the  last  boob  <s  tki 
subject  advocating  the  inflnoiee  of  the  Noacfaisn  dalipa 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  1830  Dr.  Ure  remoni  t 
London,  and  in  1634  waa  appmnted  analytical  cbtBiid  S 
the  Board  of  Costoms.  It  was  in  eoQnecti<m  U 
important  office  that  he  obtained  materials  tux  vaajdA 
subsequent  works.  In  183S  be  produced  a  work  h  lb 
'  PhUoeopby  of  Manufactures,'  and  in  1636.  '  Tba  Cilta 
Manufactore  of  Great  Britain  compared  with  tbatof  dte 
countries.'  In  1839  he  publiithed  a  great  voA  <  Od  tU  ill 
and  Mannhctures.'  A  second  edition  of  this  mk  *i 
published  in  18fi3.  It  contains  a  great  mass  of  asifilii^ 
mation  tha  most  accnrate  kind  and  conveyed  in  s  ari 
Incid  style.  He  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  the  BoyBl  Staff 
of  London  In  18S^  and  was  one  (rf  tha  origiDal 
the  Geological  Society,  and  a  FaOow  of  the  Asuodwh 
and  other  ecientifia  societiea  both  in  thia  eoontry  ni  w 
He  died  at  his  reaidenee  in  OowaratTael*  LmeRta* 
Snd  of  January  18S7. 

UREDINACE^,  a  family  of  bdeagins  tt  itf 

sub-order  Sporifari.  It  includes  the  various  fmiaBl/if 
which  occur  on  disea»ed  v^etable  tiasnes,  end  wltidi  n 
hence  called  Blights.  The  spores  are  single,  often  psitil'f* 
on  more  or  less  distinct  sporophorea,  fleecs  of  Ai  fed 
obsolete  or  mere  peduncles.  [Fonot.] 

URUGUAY,  REPUBLIC  ORIENTAL  D^h  fcofl 
known  as  the  Banda  Okiental,  South  America,  (oDdtrSW 
head  its  geography  has  been  described),  eomprelMOibw 
country  lyiug  between  the  sonthem  limit  of  Biaiil  lu  * 
Riodelanala.  lt«teadsbetwecn30-80'and36*8.1it.O-y 
and  fiS"  W  W.  long. ;  and  isbonnded  B.  by  theAtlaaticOiai, 
N.  by  the  empire  of  Branl,  W.  by  tfie  pnrriaee  ttW 
Bioa,*firem  which  it  is  separated  l^  Uie  river  Dngssj, 
by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  divides  Uragusy  bw 
Ayres.  The  area  is  about  100,000  square  miles ;  thtpif*'' 
tion  has  been  estimated  at  360,000,  bnt,  incladiog  a  few**'"' 
tribes,  it  probably  does  not  much  exceed  half  that  '""'^'^ 

The  only  manufactures  are  of  the  mde  srtidss 
for  domestic  use.    The  commerce  is  comparatively  idcosbb* 
ruble ;  tbough,  fnmi  the  position  of  the  country  od  tl*^ 
lantio  and  the  great  Kstnaiy  of  the  La  Plata, 
lent  haxboac  of  i^?^  as*  .gM"®^  <» 
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isefdlelaBi,  and  with  the  beilitiei  for  internal  oommunica- 
ion  afforded  by  the  Urogoaj,  it  is  the  natoral  entrepdt  of  the 
ommerce  of  a  vast  region  of  the  interior ;  while  ita  own  fer- 
Ue  soil  and  healthy  climate  would  alone  render  it,  in  the 
anda  of  a  peaceful  and  industriooB  people,  a  great  eutorting 
ountiy.  At  present  the  trade  is  chieny  cen&ed  in  Mohtc- 
iDKo.  The  exports  consiit  almoat  wholly  of  the  produce  of 
be  herds,  as  hides,  hois,  hair,  jerked  and  salted  beef,  tallow, 
ic.,  ud  do  not  now  probably  exceed  1,000,0002.  sterlins 
nntiallr.  Hie  imports  are  chiefiy  of  ardcles  <^  British  and 
olonial  mana&etores,  &c. ;  and  of  North  American  and 
ome  continents  produce.  There  is  also  a  considerable  but 
Inctoating  trade  between  Uruguay  and  Bra^,  the  Argentine 
Evinces,  Sta.  The  exports  of  British  goods  in  1863 
nouDted  to  629,883/.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
863  amoantadto  308,980  doQan ;  the  impotts  to  308^446 
lollara. 

Uruguay  is  a  republic  with  an  elective  president,  a  senate, 
nd  a  house  of  representatives ;  but  the  actual  power  is  gene- 
ally  centred  in  the  president^  who  is  usually  some  successM 
eneral.  The  country  is  divided  into  nine  departmental- 
lontevideo^  Maldonado,  Canelones,  San  Jos^  Colonia, 
kuiano,  Faisandu,  Dorango,  and  Cerro  Lugo. 

MoMTSviDso  is  the  political  capital,  the  oommercial  metro- 
nlis,  and  much  the  largest  and  most  pofinloas  city  of  the 
epablic.  Between  it  and  Cape  Santa  Maria  stands  the  town 
f  MalAnuttot  with  a  fine  narbour,  good  fortificaUons,  and 
boat  2000  inhabitants :  it  exports  bides  and  copper.  Cotonia 
bl  Santo  SacrametUo  is  a  small  town,  with  a  Eubonr,  oppo- 
ite  Bnenos  Ayrei.  None  of  the  other  town*  ue  of  a^y 
mportance. 

The  Banda  Oriental  was,  daring  the  Spanish  supremacy, 
he  name  of  that  portion  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
rhich  was  utnated  to  the  east  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and 
omprehended  the  present  republic  of  Umgoay  and  the 
oanti^  called  the  Seven  Missions.  The  continual  civil  wan 
y  which  the  declaration  of  independence  was  followed  in 
laenos  Ayres,  induced  the  government  of  Brazil  to  takepoa- 
esuon  of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  1815.  The  republic  of 
iaenos  Ayres  protested  wainst  this  step,  and,  as  no  amicable 
ettlement  could  be  made,  a  war  ensucHl  between  the  two 
oontries  in  1626.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  English 
orenunent  a  txea^  of  peace  was  conclnded  in  18S8,  fajy 
rhioh  tbfl  northern  district  known  as  the  Sev«i  Uissions  was 
eded  to  Brsril,  and  the  mine  excltuive  aonthem  district  was 
ledaxed  an  ind^mdent  republic  under  the  title  of  Be- 
nhlica  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  But  instead  of  securing  peaee 
9  the  country  its  inde|>endence  appears  hitherto  to  have  only 
ntailed  discord  opon  it  Internal  hostilities  broke  ont  at  a 
ery  early  period,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  incursion 
f  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  assistance  of  Rosas,  the 
resident  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  been  invoked  hy  Aribe, 
ne  of  the  nnsnccessfal  aspirants  to  the  mlership  of  tJrugaay. 
Lfter  a  long  continoance  of  strife  withoot  an^  prospect  of 
ither  party  securing  a  manifest  superiori^,  Braul  was  induced 
y  the  appeals  of  Paraguay  and  other  neighbouring  powers  to 
iterfere.  In  order  to  show  her  good  faith,  Brazil  sent  minis- 
ira  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France,  with  a  view  to 
titain  their  assistance  either  as  umpires  or  active  agents  in 
unpeUiog  the  reapective  parties  to  come  to  terms.  Those 
nran  aooordinj^  swt  some  ships  of  war  to  the  Bio  de  la 
lata  in  1645.  The  English  ships  blockaded  Montevideo  till 
848  and  the  Fnnch  tiU  1848,  when  both  England  and 
'unoe  made  tre^s  with  Rosas.  On  these  powers  with- 
rawing,  Brazil  commenced  more  active  hostilities — the 
j^gentme  Provinces  of  Coirientes  and  Entre  Bios  uniting 
ith  lier.  The  war  was  however  prolonged  till  1861,  when 
j:ibe  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  Uruguay,  and  Rosas  was  soon 
fter  deposed  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Treaties  between  the  sevenl 
arties  gave  peace  to  Uruguay  as  &r  as  regarded  hostilities 
ith  foreign  powen,  and  secured  the  recognition  of  the 
■public  by  the  neighbouring  states.  But  internal  discord  in 
ub'  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  petty  republics  of  South 
merica  appears  to  have  been  chronic.  Brazil,  which  by 
isistin^  the  government  with  money  and  nun,  had  hoped  to 
aBb\e  it  to  re-establish  peace,  order,  and  aacnrity  m  the 
maUf,  fiuled  for  a  timet  Mt  under  the  new  prendent 
enira  a  tzeaty  haa  been  eonelnded  by  wliidi  the  freedom  of 
ivigiUiiig  the  La  Plata  and  the  Pangoay  baa  been  secured, 
at  the  revenoe  of  Umgusy  has  ba  mma  time  been  inade- 
aate  to  meet  the  corront  expenasa,  ud  tin  istereat  on  ita 
savy  public  debt  has  been  long  luuid* 


USES    CHABITABLE    AND  SUPEBSTITI0U8. 

[TBtrSTBj 

USURY.  Although  the  legitimacy  of  interest  upon 
moderate  and  conscientious  terms  haa  long  been  recognised 
amount  as,  it  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  believed 
denrable  to  regulate  by  law  the  rate  at  whii^  it  should 
be  taken,  and  interest  beyond  this  allowed  limit  has  long 
been  stigmatised  with  the  odious  appellation  of  usury.  [Im- 
nanr,  vol.  xii.,  p.  606.]  It  has  been  reserved  for  cor  own 
time  to  carry  ont  a  principle  which  political  econoniists 
have  preached  for  above  a  century,  that  of  permitting 
the  rate  of  interest  to  regulate  itself  aeoordmg  to  the 
exigendea  of  the  time  and  tiie  nature  of  things.  The  first 
statute  by  which  some  relaxation  of  the  nsniy  laws  was 
made  in  favour  of  trade,  was  the  3  &  4  William  IV.  e.  98, 
which  enacted,  that  no  person  taking  more  than  the  rata  of 
legal  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  on  any  bill  or  note  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run,  dhoold  be  subject  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture.  Shortly  afterwards  the  statute  5 
&  0  Will.  lY.  c.  41,  enacted  that  bills  or  other  securities 
should  not  be  void  because  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  was 
allowed  by  the  statute  of  13  Anne  had  been  received  thereon. 
The  statnU  1  Vict.  c.  80,  next  enacted,  that  bills  payable 
within  12  months,  should  not  for  a  limited  time  be  liable  to 
the  usury  laws,  and  this  statute  was  followed  by  six  othen, 
extending  from  time  to  time  the  application  of  the  original 
act  The  statute  8  &  3  Vict  e.  37,  enacted  that  no  1^  or 
note,  payable  within  twelve  months  after  dat^  dr  not 
having  more  than  twelve  months  to  run,  ner  any  ctrntnut 
for  the  loan  of  money  above  10/.,  should,  by  reason  of  inteioit 
taken  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement  to  bay  or 
receive  or  allow  inkersat  in  diseoonting^  nsgotiating,  oc 
transferring  any  such  bill  or  note,  be  vwd,  nor  any  parson  ao 
lending  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  nsniy  lam ;  but  iX 
was  provided  that  this  relaxation  should  not  extend  to  tbe 
loan  or  forbearance  of  anv  money  on  the  security  of  land. 
The  public  mind  having  tnos  slowly  advanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  policy  advocated  by  Bacon  above  two  oeu tones 
ago,  at  length  became  prepared  for  a  still  wider  masaon, 
and  the  statute  17  &  IS  Vict,  c  80,  after  laconically  reciting 
in  the  preamble,  that  "  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  laws  at 
present  in  force  relating  to  vsary,"  proosedato  npeal  whoUj, 
or  in  part,  eleven  Engbah,  five  ScMeh,  and  foor  Irish  Acts, 
on  wmch  die  whole  pwultiaa  of  naniy  pivrioiialy  ranted : 
among  t^beaa  Acts  an  included  these  nlating  to  annni^ 
transactions.  {AHiram.]  Tiie  natozal  lawa  which  rqgolata 
the  terms  on  which  money  can  be  borrowed  are  thuefon 
now  left  to  operate  J&eely,  and  borroweis  and  landers  an 
amenable  to  no  otherrules  than  thcee  whidi  govern  oontmcti 
in  generaL 

(Blackstone's  '  CommentariesL*  Mr,  Kerr*a  editica,  vol.  iL 
p.  476). 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  State*  of  North  America, 
lying  between  37"  and  42*  N.  lat.,  106'  and  120^  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  &  and  S.E.  by  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  ; 
E.  by  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  N.  by  that  of 
Oregon ;  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  State  of  California.  The  - 
area  of  Utah  is  estimated  by  the '  Topc^phical  Bureau  of 
the  United  States '  at  268.170  sqnaro  miles.  The  population 
in  1860  was  11^80  (of  wnora  34  were  free  coloured  persona, 
and  S6  alavea  en  nmte  to  Oalifomia),  or  0^  to  fhe  sqaai« 
mile :  but  this  doea  not  imdnde  the  native  Indian  popnla* 
tion,  who  wen  eatimated  by  the  Coramiiiiwier  id  Indian 
Affaire  in  1868  at  11,600. 

Stafaeet  Bydrogre^,  ^e^The  Territory  of  Utah  oceo* 
pies  for  the  most  put  a  vast  broken  depression,  known  as 
the  Great  Basin,  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Monntaina 
on  the  east  and  ue  Sierra  Nevada  [Calitobnia,  S.  2]  on  the 
west ;  these  lofty  monntaina  rising  in  parts  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  while  across  tbem  are  only  a  few  difficult 
{Ktases.  On  the  north  of  the  Great  Basin  there  is  no  con- 
tinuous monntain  chain,  the  watershed  being  formed  by  an 
elevated  tract,  which  is  sometimes  a  swamp.  On'the  sooth- 
east  the  rocky  barrier  is  broken  throegh  by  the  head  streama 
of  the  Colorado,  the  only  river  which  finds  its  way  ont  of  tiie 
Great  Basin ;  all  the  oth^  which  flow  into  the  basin  from 
the  alopei  of  the  monntaiDa  being  lost  in  the  plains  or  in  the 
lakea  whieh  ooenpy  the  botttmu  the  larger  valleys.  Ilia 
Great  Basin  is  about  600  miles  long,  &om  east  to  west,  and 
littie  less  wide,  and  some  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Parallel  to  the  main  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  ' 


sea. 


the  Rocky  Mountains  aro  several  inlnior 
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Some  of  thoBe  mcondary  chainB  attain  an  elevation  of  from 
SOOO  to  3000  feet ;  and  from  these  diverfEe  erou  ridges, 
which  form  lesser  valleyi.  A  large  portion  of  the  Great 
Basin  consists  of  arid  plains,  on  waidi  axt^menas  and 
■alicomias  are  ^moat  the  only  plants,  bat  in  many  parta 
tlttae  plains  ar*  w  impregnattd  with  salt  as  to,  be  onnt  to 
mtain  vegetable  life.  The  noat  renua^able  fitatores  of  this 
fingaUr  eonntry  are  the  great  vslleys.  Of  these  by  far  the 
]am>'t  is  the  Orvat  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  is  about  120 
mue»  long  and  from  20  to  40  miles  wirfe,  the  Great  Bait 
Xske  occupying  the  (tieater  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  it. 
In  the  centre  of  this  vtlley  the  tmrfiice  is  level,  bat  it  rises 
gently  on  both  sides  to  the  mountains.  There  are  few  or  no 
trees  visible.  On  the  sonth  and  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
the  land  is  a  soft  sandy iireclaimsble  barren,  on  thenorth  it  is  a 
swamp,  on  the  east  and  sooth-east,  where  is  the  Great 
Mormon  settlement,  it  Is  fertile  and  enltivated  from  the 
mountains  to  the  shore.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  dry 
and  mild  ;  bat  iwn  seldom  &lli  during  Uie  snmmer  months, 
ao  that  the  anicnltnriat  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on 
irritation.  Tn9  other  valleys  bear  a  moral  resemblance  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  they  are  mnch  smaller.  The  diief 
ar^-Utah  Valley,  about  60  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide; 
Sand  Pitch  Valley,  45  miles  long  by  SO  miles  broad ;  Bear 
Biver  Valley,  Sonth  Valley,  Yuab  Valley,  Cache  Valley,  and 
Sevier  Vallev.  Of  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  does 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  Great  Basin,  the  Valley  of  Green 
Rivei^with  its  tributaries,  which  occupies  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  territory  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  Bear  River 
MoostaiuB,  is  tiie  most  extensive,  being  more  than  160  miles 
long  ;  but  it  is  so  elevated  and  so  badly  watered  that  it  is 
thought  not  to  cootain  a  single  spot  available  for  agricultural 
porpoaes.  The  little  valley  of  the  Uintah  River,  a  more 
southern  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  is  much  warmer  and 
moe  pnunisiag.  Bot  all  this  eastern  part  of  the  country  is, 
with  tnia  exception,  barren. 

Utah  pesaBuses  no  great  navigsble  rivers.  The  Colorado, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  the  only  rivw  which  flows  out  of 
the  Great  Basin,  and  it  is  a  stream  of  little  consequence  till 
it  has  flowed  some  distance  along  tiie  territory  of  New 
Mexico.  There  are  indeed  aeonmulated  in  the  gorges  of  the 
mounUins  unfailing  stores  of  snow,  winch  forniah  during 
the  whole  of  the  mimraer  abundant  and  perennial  streams, 
which  in  some  instances  possess  a  considerable  volume  of 
water;  bat  many  of  these  never  reach  the  bases  of  the 
nountains,  and  tna  great  majority  are  lost  in  the  arid  plains. 
A  few  find  their  way  to  tiie  lakes,  but  from  the  lakes,  except 
fiom  one  to  another,  there  is  no  outlet.  Some  of  the  streams 
which  connect  the  li^es  are  however  of  considerable  value 
for  irrigation,  and  may  become  of  essential  importance  for 
mannfiictnring  porpoeea.  The  moat  valuable  of  these  rivers 
ia  the  Jordan,  a  rapid  stream  vhich  nnitea  Um  Great  Salt 
Lake  with  Lake  Utah;  it  ia  on  thia  river  that  Salt  Laks 
City  iH  boilt,  and  alraady  aeveral  niann&ctoriea  are  aatahUshed 
aloitg  its  banks. 

Of  the  nnmenHu  lakes  which  are  in  the  territory  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which 
lies  at  the  northern  end  ctf  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This 
lake  is  about  70  miles  long,  from  SO  to  30  miles  wide,  and 
has  a  shore-line  of  of  291  miles.  Its  water  is  saturated  with 
chloride  of  sodinm  (»ait).  Dr.  Gale,  who  made  an  analysis 
of  Its  water  for  the  United  Sutea  government,  says  that  it 
cmtaiuK  fnli  90  per  oient.  of  pme  chloride  of  sodium,  and  not 
mm  than  8  par  cent,  of  otlier  salu.  and  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  moat  concentrated  brines  in  the  worid.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  ia  1*170.  Several  picturesque  islands 
to  a  gicnt  aitttude  abova  the  aurfaee  of  the  lake.  On 
the  monntains  on  each  aide  of  the  hdca  are  aeveral  diatinet 
terraces,  exhibiting  nnmistakeable  evideneea  of  this  valtoy 
haviiiE  been  at  some  time  the  bed  of  a  great  inland  sea.  The 
other  lakes  are  much  amalter  than  the  Great  Salt  Uke ;  the 
water  of  Lake  Utah,  which  is  connected  with  the  Great  Salt 
I*ke  by  the  river  Jordan,  is  said  to  be  quite  fresh.  It 
receives  aeveral  streams  fi-om  the  monntains.  In  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
territory,  are  several  hot  aiid  sulphureous  springs. 

^«o^,  4*'— Metamorphic,  Silurian,  and  Carboniferous 
rocks  prevail.  In  the  nei^t.bourhood  of  the  Great  S^lt  Lake 
rodu  of  granitic  and  sieuitic  character  occur,  witb  hornblende 
rocks,  and  Uleoae  and  mica-Bchinta.  The  more  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  lake  shore  and  moontain  summita  appear  to 
eonsut  of  carbnufsrona  Umeatone,  which,  in  some  localities, 
lose  their  granular  chataoter,  and  become  anb-ciyataUine^ 


threaded  vrith  veins  of  calcareous  apai.  All  the  elmled 
ranges  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  ^  the  Oreal  Salt  h»it, 
seam  to  be  capped  with  the  carboniferons  timeitone,  whieb 
generally  raata  on  a  ooaiaa  grannlar  tanditane.  In  mi 
localitias  the  aandatonaa  are  omdud  with  a  ooana  or. 
domerato,  whidi  is  aometimea  partly  altered  so  ai  to  mm 
tbt  character  of  a  qoarti  rock.  Cretaceous  stnU  eecn  a 
several  places ;  and  along  the  valleys  are  teTtiary  cliji, 
Good  building-stone  is  quarried  in  the  vteiuity  M  &ltUb 
Citv.    Of  tbe  mioerBl  wealth  of  Utah  litUe  is  really  bm 

iMl,  Climate,  Produeium,  ^ — A  laige  pn^rtini 
countiy  is  nniobabitable  and  unproductive,  hnt  that  portiii 
which  is  avulable  for  agricultural  purposes,  though  mstk 
in  extent  as  compared  with  the  intervenini  deseit  tncti,ii 
mnch  of  it  of  extreme  fertility  ;  and  according  Ia  Ctpt^ 
Stansbory,  who  made  a  careful  snrvey  of  the  territoiy  Inr  At 
government  of  the  United  States,  fally  snfficioit  for  the 
support  of  a  laige  though  not  dense  populstiau.  Thw 
fertile  and  habitable  tiacta  are  for  the  moat  part  omfHjtB 
the  narrow  stripe  of  alluvial  land  along  the  bun  of  fte 
mountains  and  Uie  bottoms  of  the  wanner  and  RxiretkeM 
valleys.  Along  the  western  foot  of  the  Wshntdi  np 
occurs  one  of  the  ridieet  of  these  tracts,  a  narrow  dip 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  but  stretching  for  more  thin  300  snla 
in  length.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  it  is  madtvids; 
and  there  are  wider  patcbes  in  several  other  of  thenDm 
as  in  those  of  the  Tuilla,  of  the  Timpougas  and  othen  of  ne 
Traverse  Range.  In  fact  tbe  most  available  part  of 
Great  Basin  appears  to  consist  of  the  valleys  along  ita  fxAa 
bonier,  shelteiwl  Irf  tbe  Wahsatch  range.  The  mot  p» 
ductive  of  the  cnltivated  soils  consist  of  dinntegnted  m- 
pathic  roclu,  mixed  with  the  d^ria  of  the  limeitinK 
There  also  occur  in  the  valley  bottoms  very  rick  rmtdili 
and  marly  loams.  So  productive  are  some  of  the  um  tbt 
Captain  Stansbniy  mentitms  an  instance  of  a  h)^  d  vta 
prodoetng  on  three  acres  and  a  half  of  land  a  yield  of  19 
bushels  ;  and  other  anthorities  apeak  itf  fiO  W  buUitf 
wheat  to  the  acre  as  being  by  no  meana  nnnnal,  bat  ftcreca, 
we  think,  be  no  donbt  tha^  such  must  be  exceptional  csn 

In  the  valleys  the  climate  is  milder  and  drier  tlian  in  & 
same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  wistmn 
much  more  temperate ;  in  the  Salt  lake  Valley  the  tk- 
mometer  seldom  descends  to  zero.  But  on  the  hii.Wsii 
plains  the  heat  ia  often  oppreaatve.  Over  these  plsm  th 
mirage  is  frequently  observed  in  the  warn  seuot.  Ik 
eastern  section  of  the  country  ia  cold.  TfarDu^togt 
habitable  portions  of  the  territory  nun  seldom  M»  bctm 
May  and  October,  and  can  never  be  relied  on  for  agricaltid 
purposes.  Artificial  irrigation  is  therefore  reqnislt  B 
agricultunt  success ;  bot  the  character  of  the  connti;  hi{f^ 
admits  of  irrigation  being  effected  vrith  compantivttaeii 
the  more  fertile  valleys,  although  there  are  exteniin  taA 
of  land  which  will  not  admit  of  cultivation  on  acew^  i 
their  beUig  beyond  the  application  of  irrigation. 

Hie  princiiMl  cereals  grown  are  whet-t,  oatSjmsiH^ba)!!^ 
and  fye.  Very  little  bnck^eat  is  raised.  Tbe  cmm 
potatoes  grow  luxuriantly ;  of  sweet  potatoes  tbe  cropi » 
limited.  All  the  vegetables  peculiar  to  tbe  middle  ai 
western  states  sneceedhere.  Thesngar-beetnowitoil^ 
size,  and  is  being  nuaed,  though  not  largely,  mbf 
sugar.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  and  rice  will,  it  ia  wip" 
in  some  districts,  but  th^y  are  evidently  not  suited  tf  tb 
climate.  Tobacco  and  flue  are  raised  in  small  (jusAa 
A  portion  of  the  territory  is  vrall  adapted  for  graatig,  tbH^ 
the  bunch  grass  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mouataios,  ™ 
at  present  i^eds  vast  herds  of  antelopes  and  deer,  is  banlq 
dnting  the  snmmer  months.  Homes  are  the  uiauli  i 
which  the  inhabitants  paihapa  poaeesa  the  laigeit 
tionate  number ;  bnt  they  have  a  eoosiderable  nauit  i 
cattle,  and  there  is  a  growing  attration  baiag  paid  to  ^ 
which  are  in  great  request  for  Ihsir  wool. 

The  country  in  its  natural  state  ia  alniDatdeatital*rfb» 
Tbe  only  timber  found  is  in  the  mtn  sheltered  nrim 
on  the  banks  of  a  few  of  the  straamaandoocsaioo^f^ 
the  bases  of  some  of  the  mountains.  Wild  game  ab«>i>- 
The  antelrme,  deer,  bear,  and  panther  are  yerj  onna* 
The  lake-islands  are  frequented  by  aquatic  birds  in  atua»' 
ing  quantities.  The  more  common  kinds  are  a«soi,^ 
dncka,  curlews,  plovers,  gulls,  bine  herons,  cnnea,  pe«*it 
&LZ.  Mosquitoes  and  sana-flies  are  very  numerooa  sod 
blesome.  But  the  greatest  insect  pest  is  a  luge  kin  ■ 
cricket,  which  at  irregular  periods  i^pears  in  «M»* 
nnmbera,  and  oommita  toriUe  pMcvgee.  . 
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Utah  from  iU  iiurolated  mtnation  wati  be  to  a  great  extent 
hrown  upon  iti  own  rewnrces,  if  the  pecaliarities  of  its 
opnlatioD  did  not  cberiab  by  every  meami  tlieir  separaie 
^f-dependent  coadiiion.  Cat  off  hj  lofty  and  difficult 
lOQDtiuni  and  vast  deserta  from  aU  oUier  aetlled  stale*, 
fitfa  agricoltaral  resourcee  little  more  than  soffidMit  ftm  the 
apply  of  ita  own  inareaaiDg  requiremeDti,  and  vithoot  any 
taple  prodoet  or  material  nquired  by  the  arta  or  luuriea  of 
ther  commnnitiea,  it  i»  not  likely  to  have  any  considerable 
mount  of  external  trade  or  omnmeroe  ;  while  there  will  pro- 
ably  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  tadx  manu- 
icturea  as  are  required  for  ordiuaiy  domestic  purposea. 
Vith  California  regular  communication  is  maintained,  but 
lie  cost  of  transit  it  too  great  for  California  to  offer  i  market 
}r  the  prodnce  of  Utah.  On  the  other  band,  from  Salt  iMke 
!ity  to  St.  Louis,  the  nearest  conaiderable  marltet,  is  Qpwards 
f  1600  miles.  Some  modilii-ation  would  nndonbtedly  be 
rroasht  by  the  construction  of  the  projected  Great  Pacific  R^- 
ny,  but  in  any  case  Utah  must  remain  to  a  great  extent  a 
onntry  separated  geographically,  politically,  and  commer- 
ially.  The  local  government  has  done  everything  it  could 
)  enconrage  the  attablidiment  of  factories,  aud  there  are 
beady  several  wooUen-aiUp,  potteries,  hardware-works,  &c, 
specially  along  Uie  valley  of  ihe  Jordan.  Flonr-milla  are  in 
peration  very  generally. 

Divuiont^  Towns,  Ac* — Utah  ia  divided  into  12  counties. 
^iUmore,  a  little  vilbige,  in  the  aoutb-westem  part  of  the 
tate,  in  the  political  capital }  but  the  chief  city,  indeed  the 
nly  one  of  any  cooseqaenc^-  is  Salt  Lake  City.  Tbere  are 
everal  other  'cities,*  bat  they  are  merely  cdlectiona  of  a 
3w  adobe  cottages. 

Sdt  Lakt  Cit^,  or  aa  it  is  officially  deugnated,  the  City  of 
he  Salt  Lake,  is  situated  on  the  east  aide  of  tbe  Jordan 
Uver,  a  strait  which  unites  Utah  Lake  with  the  Great  Salt 
Ake,  in  40°  46'N.  lat.,  112°  6'  W.long.,  and  at  an  elevation 
f  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  popolation  in  1850  was 
ver  fiOOO ;  it  has  since  lazraly  inereased,  but  we  have  miiy 
aeue  estimates  of  ita  saim>m.  The  cify  was  laid  oat  in 
luy  1847,  under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Yoang,  the  Mor- 
Don  prophet,  as  the  great  central  city  of  the  Mormon  people, 
The  space  marked  oat  was  four  miles  long  and  three  iqiles 
■road,  the  same  size  as  Nauvoo.  The  streets  intersect  at  right 
ji^Ien,  and  are  132  fvet  wide  ;  and  tlie  hooses  are  ordered  to 
«  set  b%ck  20  feet  from  the  front  line  of  tbe  lot,  and  the 
ntermediate  space  to  be  planted  with  shrubs  or  trees.  A 
ilot  of  several  acres  is  set  apart  for  the  site  of  the  great 
emple,  wbidi  ia  to  be  built  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  possible 
plendour,  far  Burpa8>ing  the  famous  temple  of  Nauvoo.  The 
louses  are  mostly  built  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
lave  a  neat  appearance ;  but  large  houses  and  public  eatab- 
iifaments  are  now  built  of  stone.  There  are  several  mann- 
actories  and  mills  in  the  vidaify  of  the  eiW,  and  salt  is 
Bigely  made  en  the  borders  of  the  1^.  Several  achoola 
iav«  been  established,  and  a  site  has  been  set  aparl^  tme 
f  the  terraces  of  the  Wasatch  moantain  for  the  erection  of 
.  aniveraity. 

ObvenvmeiU,  HiMmry,  So. — The  government  of  Utah  ter- 
it^  is  exactly  tdmilar  to  that  of  Nsw  Mkxico. 

The  Territory  of  Utah  originally  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
lexican  Province  of  Alta  or  Upper  California,  and,  with  the 
But  of  that  province,  was  tranefeired  to  the  United  States  by 
reaty  in  1848.  But  the  whole  of  the  province  had  really 
■axeed  oat  of  the  hands  of  Mexico  for  some  years  before  the 
onnal  transfer;  aad  while  the  tract  west  of  the  Siena 
Nevada,  or  what  now  forqis  the  etato  of  California,  was 
lieady  in  the  posaeasiott  of  the  cf*tzena  of  the  United  States, 
he  (jrea,t  Basin,  hitherto  abandoned  to  the  native  Indiana, 
ay  open  to  any  body  of  setilera  strong  enough  to  maintain 
hemselves  wiuin  it.  By  such  a  body  it  was  occnpied  in 
l847.  We  ahall  not  relate  here  the  early  hiatory  of  that 
•markaUe  sect  the  Mormons,  whose  occupation  of  the  terri- 
ory  has  invested  Utah  with  so  singulwr  an  intereat.  [Smith, 
roBKpa,  S.  2.]  It  will  be  enough  to  remind,  tbe  reader, 
hat  the  Mormons  first  settled  as'  a  community  at  Inde- 
Mndence,  and  afterwards  in  Clay  county,  Misaoun  ;  and  ihat 
iQ  being  expelled  in  succession  from  each  of  these  places, 
hey  len  the  state,  and  established  themselves  at  Nauvoo  in 
llinoia.  Here  they  speedily  became  a  targe  and  flourishing 
>cdy  ;  and,  besides  various  public  edifices,  erected  a  epacious ' 
wnple  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollm.  Joeeph  Smith, 
h£r  prophet,  governed  them  with  absolato  and  idmost  un- 
piestioned  anuori^  nntii  bis  death  iu  1844,  which  was 
noBt^taboat  in  a  very  shocking  manner.   A  newspaper 


established  in  Nauvoo  hy  some  opponents  of  tbe  sect,  having 
published  certain  scandaloaa  etatumoitB  raspecting  him,  the 
town  eonncil  directed  ita  pubUcatioa  te  be  stopped  and  the 
office  to  be  rased.  The  editors  appealed  to  the  mayor  of 
Carthage,  who  issued  a  wan-ant  for  tbe  arrest  of  Smith  aad 
his  brother.  Smith  at  first  refcised  to  obey,  and  itlaced  tbe 
city  in  a  state  of  defense;  but  he  was  indaoed  to  komnder 
in  order  to  prevent  a  edlisiim  between  bis  followers  and  the 
stete  authorities  on  recaving  a  ^edge  of  pvtadion  from  the 
populace.  A  mob  was  however  permitted  to  break  into  the 
state  jail  and  murder  both  Smith  and  his  brother.  The 
Mormons  elected  a  new  prophet,  Brigham  Yoang,  as  the 
Bocceaaor  of  Smith,  and  affairs  again  became  prospenms. 
But  orgaoiaad  mobs  several  times  attacked  tbe  oity,  and  at 
length  regularly  invested  it ;  and  the  leaders  were  forced  to 
unoHrtake  that  the  whole  body  should  entirely  quit  tbe  state. 
Tbe  prophet  and  elders  now  formed  the  bold  reeolutiun  to 
lead  their  followers  accoas  the  vast  western  wildemeas,  to  the 
far  distant  and  nearly  unknown  country  lying  beyond  the 
Rocky  Idoantains— tbere  to  seek  some  secluded  retreat  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  persecutora.  They  bad  been  promised  to 
be  allowed  till  the  spring  to  make  their  preparatioua  for  tbe 
departure  of  the  firit  pioneer  partv ;  bat  their  euemias 
became  clamwon^  and  tbey  were  ouiged  to  set  out  in 
February  1846,  while  it  was  yet  winter.  The  sufferiofm  tii 
this  piooaer  pwly  were  of  the  moat  terrible  and  trying  kind ; 
but  they  stiiiggled  on  resolntoly,  planting  crops,  and  other- 
wise preparing  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them. 
It  was  not  till  July  of  the  following  year  that  Uie  first  section 
of  tbe  pioneers  reached  the  promised  land.  The  rea>ainder 
were  soon  to  follow ;  fur  althouf^  the  authorities  bad  engaged 
that  the  reat  of  tbe  community  should  be  allowed  to  stMy  in 
Nauvoo  till  apprised  of  tbe  safe  arrival  of  the  first  migration, 
their  old  opponents  came  down,and  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
dty  in  September  1846. 

On  taking  possession  of  tbe  site  of  their  new  city  by  the  - 
Great  Salt  Lue,  tbe  elders  at  onoe  set  abont  otgaaising  a 
regalar  government,  at  the  head  of  whieh  they  pUc^  their 
prophet  Brigham  Yoang ;  and  as  soon  aa  what  imy  deemed 
a  sufficient  nnmber  of  their  followna  had  arrived,  and  their 
territory  had  become  by  cession  from  Mexico  a  part  of  ttie 
United  States,  they  dected  the  usual  atete-officera,  and 
applied  to  the  fedenl  government  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  state  under  the  name  of  tbe  State  of 
Deseret.  But  Congreiis  refused  their  application,  and  re- 
manded the  state  back  to  a  territeiial  condition,  naming  it 
Utah.  Brigham  Young  was  however  appointed  or  continued 
aa  governor ;  and  the  community,  thongh  nominally  under 
the  laws  of  tbe  Union,  remained  virtually  indepeudtnat,  and 

Soverned  hy  the  maxims  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  In  1805, 
owever,  Yooag  was  superseded  by  the  President,  who 
appointM  a  'Oentile*  governor,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment assnmed  a  more  duact  control.  This  led  to  disputes, 
and  at  length  the  federal  judges  were  expelled,  and  the  go- 
vernor was  forced  to  leave.  This  baa  produced  a  contest 
between  the  federal  state  and  Utah.  Forces  have  been  sent 
against  it  to  subdue  it  little  impression  has  been  made  as 
vet;  there  has  been  no  serious  fighting.;  but  supplies  have 
Been  intercepted,  and  detachments  cat  off  by  the  Mormona ; 
bat  the  state  forces  are  gradually  being  strengthened  and  are 
approaching  their  eit^. 

The  religious  opimohs  of  the  Mormons  are  stated  ander 
Smith,  Joseph,  S.  2.  Here  however,  as  Utah  is  their 
appointed  Zion,  and  as  tiiey  are  almoet  iU  only  inba-' 
biUnts,  we  may  just  state  Utat  the  Mormons  pn^ess  to  be  a 
separate  people,  living  under  a  patriarchal  dispensation, 
with  prophets,  elders  and  ^osUts,  who  have  the  rale  in 
temporal  aa  well  as  religions  matters;  their  doctrines  being 
embodied  in  the  '  Bonk  of  Mormon '  and  the  '  Book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenante,'  revealed  to  their  first  prophet,  Joseiih 
Smith  ;  that  they  look  for  a  literal  gathering  of  Israel  in  this 
western  land ;  and  that  here  Christ  will  reign  personally  for 
a  millennium,  when  the  earth  will  be  restorM  to  iu  para- 
disaical glory.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  whith  baa  drawii 
upon  them  so  much  obloquy,  was  not  at  first  officially 
admitted ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  thai  it  bat  been  allowed, 
at  least  to  their  leaders,  and  some  of  their  more  ardent 
advocates  defend  it  by  reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  p^itriuxihs.  That  such  a  system  could  pos- 
sibly grow  up  into  such  nugnkude  in  Uieae  times  is  suffi- 
deutly  startling ;  but  that  it  can  long  maintain  itself  if  not 
sabjected  to  penecaiion.  is  inconceivable. 
As  we  did  not  notice  ffauvoo  under  iLLiMo^tTmeAinw-fliit 
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io  wluit  va  lim  wui  of  it  abovB,  that  it  itandi  on  tho  Mis- 

■isBippi,  1S6  milet  N.N.W.  from  Springfield;  and  that  after 
the  deiwrture  of  the  Monaons,  NauToo  oeoame  the  seat  of  a 
coloo^  of  French  commiintsta,  or  loariant,  QXtder  the  direo> 
tion  of  M.  Cabot,  vho  were  however  ftr  from  laccetafiil. 
Of  its  preeent  state  we  have  no  tnutworthy  paiticulan  ;  its 
populatioD  has  dwindled  down  to  a  vety  inaignificant  namber. 
The  great  Mormon  temple  of  Naavoo  waa,  in  October  1848, 
■et  on  fire  bj  an  incendiaij  and  deatroyed. 

(Captain  Howard  Staosbary,  TopoRraphical  fineineen, 
U.  S.  Army,  Hxpedition  to  tht  VaSey  oJtM  &recU  Salt  Lake 
of  Utah;  Fremont,  Snort  of  Expedition  to  the  Socky 
JiomUainMi  ImoU  J.  W.  OuuuMn,  The  Mormont,  Sc.i 
auaiMtteid  View^t^  UtUttdStatu;  Seventh  Gmsui of  the 
muted  SteOte  ;  Gaaetteen  of  ihe  Umted  Slaka,  dA) 

UVAROV,  SEROY  sijIENOVICH,  or  OUVAROFf, 
M  the  name  is  written  in  French,  an  eminent  Rossian  statai- 
inan  and  author,  was  bom  about  1786  of  a  noble  funily,  and 
TtceiTed  hii  CHiriBtiaD  name  from  the  Smprew  Catherine,  to 
whom  bis  &tber  was  aide-de-camp.  He  studied  at  OdtUngen, 
and  in  the  year  1810  made  hie  first  appearance  as  an  anUiorin 
a '  Pruject  for  as  Asiatic  Academy,*  written  in  Frendi  and 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  he  proposed 
the  foundation  of  a  great  institntion  for  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  literature  of  Asia.  In  the  followins  year  he 
waa  appointed,  yonng  as  he  was,  to  the  curatonbip  of  tite 
nniveraity  and  eidncational  estabUiibments  of  the  district  of 
8t  Peterabnra,  an  important  office  which  he  discharged  wiUi 
great  libemlity  of  views.  "  The  Eoropean  Republic,"  he 
remarked  in  a  Snarian  pamphlet  published  at  the  con- 
dosion  of  the  great  struggle  in  1814,  "  is  now  pre^ring  to 
emaroe  from  diaos  and  to  consolidate  its  foniulations.  A 
stnpid  tyranny  will  no  longer  oppose  itself  to  the  effnii  of 
reason,  and  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  it  will  be  per- 
mitted to  think."  When  the  Emperor  Alexander's  views 
became  of  a  more  retrograde  character  than  they  had  been, 
UTaroT,  after  in  vain  offering  the  introdaction  of  some  new 
regulations  relating  to  education,  retired,  in  18S1,  from  his 
curatorship,  but  still  retmned  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in 
1618.  In  the  following  year  he  became  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  manufactores  and  internal  commerce,  and  he 
was  subsequently  for  some  years  minister  of  finance.  That 
his  influence  was  not  extinct  was  proved  by  his  being  able 
to  estaUish  in  1883  an  institntion  for  the  instruction  of  young 
diplomatists  in  the  Oriental  languages,  canylng  out  in  some 
d^Biree  his  early  project.  -  Aftertheaccession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  he  was  appcnnted  in  189S  Minister  of  Public  In- 
stmction,  a  step  which  excited  some  surprise,  as  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  sovernment  were  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  permitting  the  liberty  to  think.  From  that  time  till  1848 
Uvarov  was  indefatigably  active  in  fonnt^ng  museums,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  observatories,  and  educational  institctions, 
and  in  providing  for  the  better  endowment  of  sudi  establish- 
ments, and  any  deficiency  in  liberality  in  their  management 
was  attributed  rather  to  the  emperor  than  tho  minister.  In 
1848  he  again  retired  from  office  on  occasion  of  some 
restraints  on  edncatim  being  imposed,  of  which  he  did  not 
apMove. 

The  principal  writing  of  Uvarov  are  rather  elegant  than 


CriUque,'  St.  Petersburg,  1843,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  184fi ; 

*  Esqnisses  politiques  et  liilnires,'  Paris,  1848).  All  of  tltese 
essays  are  in  French,  except  two  on  philological  subjects,  one' 

*  On  the  poet  Nonnus  of  Panopolis,'  and  the  other  '  On  the 
Ante-Homeric  Age,'  which  are  in  German.  In  Uie  preface 
to  the  essay  on  Nonnus,  addressed  to  Oothe,  the  author 
expresses  an  opinion  that "  it  is  now  time  for  eveiy  author 
to  choose  for  his  instrument  the  language  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  Circle  of  ideas  he  intends  to  treat"  He  seems  however, 
to  spite  of  the  confidence  of  his  tone,  to  have  been  for  some 
time  in  doubt  as  to  venturing  to  print  In  German,  and  before 
pnblloation  applied  to  Gothe  for  advice,  who  in  a  half  jaatlng 
tone  iepMed  "Never  confide  to  any  Qexman  the  grammatiaa 
mteaof  jowauDMripti.  Do  not  lurfeit  tte  iiaiaeiiN 


advantage  yon  enjoy  in  not  knowing  Gonan  paaiHr;  I 
have  been  bying  to  forget  it  theas  Ihirtj  yevs."  Anm 
the  few  foreigneia  who  have  written  in  that  Uitgasgi,l]nw 
is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  necMiAd.  h 
French,  which  was  in  the  time  of  his  youth  mora  hn£s 
than  Russian  to  ednoated  Russians,  his  style  ii  tmnouMd 
to  be  perfectly  idiomatic  by  hia  Freooh  editor  It.  Uooa 
Leduo,  who  in  his  amusing  pre&ce  declatei  with  ippvat 
confidence  in  his  own  oorreotness  that  "  ertiy wbtn  « 
novels,  our  plays,  our  books,  whether  serioos  or  frirtlni, 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  admiration."  The  sabiecti  of  Unnh 
essays  '  Stein  and  Pozso  di  Borgo,*  *  The  Piintt  di  Um' 
*  Venie^'  Rome,*  &c., are  in  themaelTeB  d  intsnst  wa 
treated  m  a  light  and  graceful  stvle  whidi  new  h&M  fli 
leader.  Uvanvis  reported  to  have  written  nuDMn  of  kk 
own  time,  whuh  may  probably  fotm  tba  best  partiatf  la 
writings  in  the  eysa  of  posterity. 

0WIN8,  THOUAS,  a  i.,  was  hots  in  PhM, 
London,  in  1783.  Apprenticed  to  Smith,  an  tngmi 
some  repute  in  his  day,  he  acquired,  whilst  leanii^  tbia 
of  the  burin,  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  genenl  jbib^ 
of  design.  But  having  fixed  his  heart  on  becoming  i  fuAt, 
he,  on  quitting  Smith,  entered  as  a  stndent  at  tbi 
Academy,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  the  ktm 
which  Sir  0.  Bell  was  then  deliv«ing  to  itudsnts  ii  A 
For  jBome  years  hs  was  principally  occupied  in  maiiii); 
for  book  engravings,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  takm  Statnd 
as  hia  model,  thongh  maintuning  oonnderabls  origiBii^; 
many  of  his  dengns  disph^  veiy  decided  poww  m  m 
as  grace.  He  also  made  mimexoua  espiM  tt  fii- 
ings  for  the  use  ttf  engravers.  At  this  tims  ht  poni 
almost  exclusively  in  water«o1onn,  and  m  ISII  h 
was  elected  a  member  (and  subsequently  secntarrjcffti 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colonn.  Faihre  tfUfi 
having  led  to  a  temporary  abandonment  of  hii  [ffcfMii,ti 
after  a  short  intervu  commenced  practice  in  EdiDbar^si 
portrait  ^Kiiuter.  having  prepared  himself  by  makiiigi  en 
of  portraits  for  book  iUnstrations,  In  1886  kt  vititcd  itik 
and  the  studies  which  he  made  during  his  itsyled  bias 
commence  painting  pictures  illustrative  of  the  chavhl  t* 
door  life  of  the  Italian  and  especially  of  tht  Netpota 
peasantry.  These  works  painted  with  a  light  bririitp>4 
picturesque  in  costume,  gar  in  colour,  and  cheerfiuinMit 
became  at  onoe  very  popular,  and  their  popularitj  ami 
undiminished  as  long  as  he  continued  to  prodsos  ttea.  k 
samples  of  these  sunny  Italian  pictures  may  bt  wda^ 
<The  Mandolin;*  'Dressing  for  the  PeiU;>  'NmAb 
Peasantry  returning  from  a  Pesta  f '  "The  Fidnnnnila| 
of  Naples ; '  '  Interior  of  a  Saint  Manufactory  at  Niflai' 
'  Feeta  della  Madonna  del  Areo ;  *  '  Loggia  of  a  Vhw^nas^ 
cottage  in  the  afternoon  of  a  Salnt-^y ; '  *  llooidMis 
returning  from  the  Festa ; '  '  Bay  of  Naples  cn  Ue 
June  t  "  Teaching  a  Child  the  Tarantella ; ' '  OhSdni  abl 
in  a  Vineyard  • '  '  Making  a  Nun.*  He  also  pasted  «■ 
English  peasant  pieces,  as  *  The  Top  of  the  Stile,'  "S>»  N 
of  the  Vulsge,'  &c.,  but  with  less  success.  Liter  hspen^ 
iUnstrations  from  popular  authors,  Sterne^  Ua^  ^ 
Dorothea,  &e. ;  and  still  later  he  eaaared  a  ItAler  disrf 
subjects,  as  *Lear  and  Cordelia  in  PtiBOB;"CqM^ 
Psyche  ^(painted  for  Prinoe  Albart)  j  'AmteHMI 
from  the  Infemd  Bwions  with  the  Casket  of  Bess^;'  ^ 
Reproof}'  <  John  the  BapttstTmidaiumigtheMeMHlia* 
Morning  after  the  Baptism {  'Jndas/ Ac;  batAM* 
scarcely  adapted  to  his  pencil.  Mr.  Uwins  waa 
Royal  Academician  in  1836;  and  from  1844  to  l^hm 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  m  t 
pointed  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  pictures  in  1941,  and 
of  the  National  Oallery  in  1847,  but  he  rssigaed  tkritf 
situation  after  two  or  three  years.  He  died  Aug.  SS) 
at  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  In  the  Vernon  edlectioB  alt  V 
pictures  by  Mr.  Uwins, '  The  Vintage  in  tlie  CIsnl  ^ 
yards.  South  of  France,'  and  *  Le  Chapean  de  Brigudi'ii 
the  Sheepshanks*  collection  are  four  more  ebsnctsMi* 
amples  of  his  pencil—'  Italian  Mother  teadiiiH  kit 
(he  Tazantdla  r  'Neapolitim  Bi^  decorating  hnUMBM 
'The  isvounte  Kiepherd and  *6uspieioB/ 
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VALENTIA,  HARBOUR  OF.  [Kbmt.J 

VALERYLE.   [CBwumt.S.  S.} 

TALLEJO.  [CjLuroRNiA,  8.  8.] 

VALLEY,  LiLY  OF  THE,  a  eommon  nuu  for  iht 
OmvaUaria  mafaUi.  This  plant  is  toowtll  known  to  need 
deBuription.  The  genus  Coitoidlaria  has  a  bell-ahapsd 
6-paitod  daoidnoos  perianth ;  a  3-called  2-ovaIled  oTaiy ; 
a  blant  trigoooos  stigma ;  bany  with  l-Msded  eella ;  flowni 
jilted  to  the  pedicu. 

C.  mvalii,  the  Uljct  the  Vall^,  it  aboot  a  foot  high,  with 
two  orate-lanceolatfl  radical  leaves.  The  flowers  are  laca- 
mom.  nodding,  pare  white,  ^obose,  ball-ihaped,  and  £cagtant 

VAN  DIEKnSN'S  LAND.  [Tahuru,  A  S.1 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  (or  Quadra  and  VamamMr 
/aland)  Ues  off  the  western  coast  of  North  America  in  the 
North  Paoifie.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  in  a  direo- 
tion  from  tonth-east  48°  24'  to  north-west  60°  3'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  19S°  and  W.  long.,  the  length  being  about 

SAO  miles,  the  average  width  60  miles.  It  is  OTerlwped  at 
ilB  southern  end  by  the  continental  headland  of  Cape  rlatteiy, 
and  between  is  the  Strait  of  Joan  de  Fnca,  five  leagoea  wide 
at  its  entrance,  and  ranningin  an  east-sonth-eut  direction  for 
about  100  miles,  widening  in  several  parts,  axtendiiu  south- 
ward into  Pogefs  Sound,  and  forming  seversl  bays  on 
the  conUnental  shore,  tb«,  saddenlj  narrowing,  turning 
northward  through  an  arehlMla^  of  null  islands,  called  the 
Alio  Archipelago,  thence  widening  into  the  Onlf  el  Ownpa, 
and  n-entering  the  ocean  amidst  another  arcbipelaM^  throogh 
Johnstone's  Sb^t  into  Qneen  Chariotta^  Bound.  iNwcoavar 
first  ^acofered  this  passage  in  1798.  There  are  many  bays 
and  harboozs  all  round  the  island,  ^iree  islands  of  the 
Arro  group  ar«  separated  from  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island 
by  a  passage  called  the  Arro  Cansl,  which  is  narrow  at  both 
extremities,  but  expands  to  a  conriderable  width  in  the 
middle.  At  Wentuboysen  Inlet,  which  is  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Arro  Canal,  Bereral  extensive  beds  of  coal  have  been 
discovered,  the  site  of  which  has  been  named  Newcastle. 
Coal  exists  also  in  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island. 
At  the  southern  end  the  settlement  of  Victoria  has  been 
formed,  on  a  harbour  named  Oamosack,  safe  and  easily 
accessible  for  vessels,  but  having  the  drawback  of  being 
scantily  supplied  widi  water.  The  other  principal  harbours 
are,  Nootka  Sound,  Clayqnot,  Nitina^  all  on  the  weatam 
coast.  The  shores  of  the  island  praient  an  altamatiob  of 
rocky  difi  and  sandy  bsaehes.  At  no  gnat  distance  from  the 
sea  u  a  compact  mass  id  ragged  mountsiu,  whose  summits 
are  covered  with  mow.  The  island  eontuna  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fertile  luid,  covered  with  good  natural  graas. 
Xhere  are  numerous  small  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  island,  of 
whom  some  have  been  found  of  a  friendly  disposition. 

The  possession  of  Nootka  Sound  had  nearly  given  rise  to 
a  war  with  Spain,  who  claimed  it,  and  had  expelled  some 
English  settlers  from  Nootka,  but  it  was  at  length  resinied 
to  England,  and  has  since  continued  in  their  hands.  Van- 
couver Island  was  made  over  in  1846  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  by  a  charter,  on  condition  that  they  sbonld 
colonise  it ;  the  government  reservii^t  the  right  to  reclaim 
possession  of  the  island  for  Great  Britain  wiUiin  a  specified 
time. 

North  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Boond  Ha  Qtwm  Oharlotle's 
ItkMda,  between  58*  and  M*  N.  lat.  The  gronp  consists  of 
three  iduds  extendhw  about  ICO  miles  in  length,  by  about 
60  miles  in  kweadth.  In  these  idands  are  several  excellent 
harboua.  At  Mitchell  Harbour,  on  the  middle  island,  and 
at  other  spots,  gold  has  been  foand,  embedded  in  quartz 
rock.  Traces  of  silver  have  been  found  in  the  rocks.  The 
interior  of  the  islandii  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  the  climate  is 
healthy,  and  the  soil  retnarkably  Fertile.  The  islands  con- 
tain some  beds  of  coal,  and  several  fine  q)eeimena  fA  lead  and 
copper  have  been  obtained,  > 

VARNA,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  Torkey-in- 
Enrope,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  small  Iny  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
43*  12*  N.  lat,  27'  33'  68"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of 
16,000  to  80,000.  The  bay  or  rend  of  Varna  is  protected 
from  the  north  and  north-esat  winds,  and  has  a  good  bottom, 
with  a  depth  of  6  to  Ifi  btbomi.  The  entnnoe  of  the  bay 


is  formed  by  two  ste^  rocky  capaci  (Oalata'attd  Hodrova,  <« 
Snghanlik),  4(  miles  aBtrndar.  The  riiores  sink  gradually 
to  the  head  m  the  bay.  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  they  are  level.  The  Paravati  Rivw  (the  ancient  Ly- 
ginos),  which  rises  in  the  Balkan  naar  Shumla,  after  tn- 
vtrsing  the  two  lakes  of  Devne,  diachaiges  itself  by  a  broad 
atream  into  Uis  Black  Sea,  along  the  foot  of  the  southern 
walls  of  Vaina.  The  distance  between  the  eastern  sbon  of 
the  eastern  I^ke  of  Devne  and  the  Black  Sea  is  little  more 
than  half  a  mile.  It  has  been  in  contemplation  to  deepen  the 
ofaauwl  of  tiiis  river  so  aa  to  adimt  shipa  to  tibe  lake,  whioh 
would  tfaw  be  oenvertad  into  a  harbonr  aqwUe  of  affordiuf 
abehersnd  aoeommodation  to  the  latest  fleeta  in  all  weathers. 
In  the  isthmus  betwam  the  two  lakes  Aloander  tike  Onat 
defeated  the  TribalU.  The  isthmus  is  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad. 

Varna  is  a  wratehsdly  built  town,  surrounded  by  old  stone 
walls  and  a  dry  ditch.   It  is  a  pbuw  of  emsiderable  trade, 
the  exports  of  corn,  barley,  tallow,  eggs,  and  other  Bulgarian 
prodsoe,  amount  in  value  to  dxmt  600,000/.  Austrian 
steamers  between  Constantinople  and  Oalats  put  in  at  Varna. 
Under  the  walls  of  Varna  the  Sultan  Mnrad  II.  in  1444 
defeated  the  Hnnjnrians  under  King  Ladislana  (who  was 
killed)  and  John  Hsniadea.    The  Russians  took  Varna  in 
18S8.    The  Ang^o-French  army  encamped  in  Varna  and  its 
mviraMintheanmmarof  1804|pnrioaa  to  ita  emberkatiaa 
for  the  Crimea. 
VAUQUELINITE.  fCHKiimnc.] 
VENIRE  FACIAS.  This  wift,  and  alao  the  other  wiiti 
referred  to  under  this  head  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  845),  the  dag~ 
trinaat  and  fuUtaat  corpora  juratonan,  have  been  in  effect 
abolished  by  Uie  Common  Law  Procednre  Ao^  1858 ;  whioh 
has  supplied  a  much  simpler  jnnr  jnocess.  (Blackitone'i 
'  Commentaries,*  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  380.) 
VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP.  [Diowba.] 
VERNAL  GRASS,  SWEET.  [ANTiroxiHTHtnt.] 
VERNON,  ROBERT.   Though  possessing  personally  no 
title  to  an  enduring  name.yet  as  the  foonder  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  &itish  Art,  Mr.  Vemoa  claims  an  honourable 
place  in  this  work.   The  so-called  '  National  Gallery '  of 

Gintings  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  purchase  br  Lord 
vM-pool's  government  of  the  collection  formed  vj  Mr. 
Angenteitt,  This  eolleetion  included  nine  pictures  by 
British  painters — the  * Bfarriage^lrhii^Moda '  of  Hogarth; 
that  painter'aportntt  j  Lord  Heathfleld  by  Sir  Joshua  R^ 
nolds  t  and  Wilkie's  '  Vilhige  Festival.'  In  the  conraa  of 
tbe  next  tnjpnty-three  yean  there  were  oeeanonal  beqnesta 
or  presentations  of  English  pictures,  bat  not  a  ringle  BngUA 
picture  was  added  to  the  national  collection  by  purchase : 
the  entire  number  of  British  pictures  In  the  National  Gallery 
in  1847  waa  only  forty-one,  and  several  of  these  were  por- 
traits of  unknown  or  insignificant  persons  by  second-rate 
artists,  or  works  of  UtUe  aratitic  excellence  or  general  Inter- 
est. In  every  other  country  the  possession  of  worthy  speci- 
mens of  the  pencils  of  the  chief  painters  of  that  country  bad 
been  deemed  the  essential  feature  of  a  naUooal  collection ; 
here  the  National  Gallery,  according  to  the  official  estimate, 
was  to  be  a  gallery  of  the  works  of  the  '  Old  Masters '  <u 
Italy  and  Holbnd. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Vernon  that  tbe  country  is  primarily  indebted 
for  what  has  been  do»  towuda  ^acin^  matters  on  a  mora 
rational  and  satisfactory  fooUng.  Bom  in  1774,  be  by  dili- 
gence, perseverance,  and  skill,  during  a  long  commercial 
career,  raised  himself  from  very  bumble  into  very  afBuent  eir- 
cnmatances  ;  earning  at  the  same  time  a  high  character  fat 
liberality,  and  enlarged  though  unostentatious  benevolence. 
Having  a  great  fondness  iar  pictures,  he  began,  as  soon  as 
his  means  permitted,  to  indulge  his  inclination  by  purchasing 
some,  and  following  his  own  taste  he  selected  the  works  of 
English  artists,  la  the  course  of  years  his  collection  grew 
till  eveiy  room  in  his  house  was  filled.  He  now  conceived 
the  design  of  presenting  his  lectures  to  tbe  nation,  in  the 
hope  that  if  kept  together  they  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  ^lery  of  Bniisb  art.  With  this  view  he  add  snch  of  hia 
ptetnres  as  he  deemed  nndesenring  of  such,  a  destinv.  and 
purchased  or  commiBsioned  (in  nearly  evnyhp^ttaefisM^iM^ 
hm.  the  painter)  taaSm^^^SI^^^^WhoSt 
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admired.  Then— not  \raitiag  to  Buk«  it  a  pcNthinnoQi  sift 
—he  offered  his  colteetiunto  tbe  government,  riqaettin^  uat 
all  ihoie  pietares  mighi  be  telected  whioh  were  considered 
worthy  of  national  acceptance :  and  that  bang  dotte,  he 
mde  them  over  a  dited  of  sift,  dated  December  the  S^id, 
1847,  to  the  Tnuteea  of  tbe  Nstional  Gallery.  Tbe  collec- 
tion 80  tranaferred  compriaed  1S7  pictarea,  all  but  two  by 
Britiah  artivta,  and  a  large  pn^>ortioD  by  living  artiata.  Tbe 
pictarea  having  been  seteoted  m  tbe  fiiat  inataace  for  a  pri- 
Tste  residence  of  moderate  dimeoaiom,  are  moetly  of  cabinet 
aite,  and  to  a  eonudet^e  extent  of  homely  mbjeeta;  hot 
they  indado  fttvoor^le  specimena  at  a  1*^  piwortiMi  td 
tite  chief  deceaeed  and  Unatf  BngHih  pnintera,  llr.  Vmion 
UVed  Img  enoaf[b  to  lee  tbat  hia  muimcent  gift  «ai  wannly 
appreciated  by  tbe  great  bulk  of  bia  eonntrymea ;  bat  not  to 
Me  itpivvided  irith  afittii^rapoatoiy.  He  died  Hay32Bdf 
I84d.  Since  hia  decease  the  Vamm  collection  baa  foond  a 
temporary  rekting  place  in  Marlborongh  House.  To  it  haa 
been  added  tbe  aplendid  beqaeat  <tf  Mr.  Tomer  [ToRHaa, 
J.M.  W.,&2] ;  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  haa  also  presented  to  the 
nation  his  noble  oollection  of  233  paintings  in  oil  by  English 
artists :  bnt  bis  gift  is  clogfred  vritb  atipalationa  aa  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  deposited,  which  prevent  them 
from  being— for  the  present  at  leaatr— placed  uong  with  the 
Veinon  and  I'nmor  pictare*.  It  is  however  gnatly  to  be 
denired  that  some  arrangement  bo  made  hy  wlnoa  theae 
eollsctions  may  be  broi^t  together,  and  thus  fona  tbe  con^ 
menoement  of  a  National  wlaiy  id  British  Art  wuihy  of 
tlia  nation. 

A  marUe  bast  of  Bfr.  Vernon,  porebaaed  by  BobscriptiMi, 
is  placed  in  the  hall  at  Marlborongh  Hoose ;  where  also  are 
a  marble  gfoop  by  OibxoB  of  Hylas  aad  the  Nymplu,  and 
aboat  half  a  wnan  marble  boats,  praaentad  with  his  pktons 
by  Mr.  Vernon — the  aomcwbat  sorry  oommenceaient  of  a 
National  Collection  of  tbe  wo^  of  British  Scnlpiort. 

VERTEBRA  is  tbe  name  given  to  each  of  the  separate 
bones  of  which  the  smnal  oolnmn  of  the  skeleton  of  ^e 
Mammalia  is  eomposeo.  [Bkbuton.]  Althoag^  in  technical 
anatomy  tbe  term  is  thai  restricted,  it  has  recently  received 
a  ranch  more  extended  signification.  Frofessoi  Owen  defines 
a  vertebra  as  "  one  of  tnwe  seiiiiienta  of  the  endo-abdeton 
which  CMwtitote  the  axis  of  the  bbdy  and  the  protecting 
canals  id  the  nervous  and  vascolar  trunk :  snch  a  aegoiwit 
mnr  also  aopport  diveigbg  appendages."  According  to  this 
deuiitioa,  the  vertebra  becomes  the  tTpe  or  plan  on  wfaidi 
all  tbe  bones  of  the  ekeletoa  of  vertebrate  animals  are  con- 
stmcted.  It  is  not  only  a  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  but 
the  elementary  form  to  which  all  the  parts  of  tbe  skeleton 
mny  be  rednced.  Tbe  bones  of  the  hnd,  of  the  thorax,  the 
pelvis,  and  tbe  limbs,  however  complicated,  are  reducible  to 
the  plan  of  ihe  t]^pical  vertebra.  In  the  histoqr  of  the  devo< 
lepment  of  this  interesting  branch  of  anatomical  inquiry  a 
vaiirtv  of  opinions  have  been  expressed,  as  to  what  may  be 
n^ptraed  as  the  true  elements  of  a  typical  verteba,  since  in 
no  instance  do  we  .find  all  the  parte  of  the  vortetna  developed 
in  exactly  the  lana  manner. 

The  dtagntm  exhilnta  a  ^rpieal  vertebia,  acccv^ng  to  the 
plan  of  PxoteNr  Owen. 
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'Himd  Spins 
Itel  TjrplMl  Tertatok. 

This  plan  does  not  indnde  tbe  parts  which  oonstitnta  tbe 
diverging  appendages.  Of  this  plan  Professor  Owen  says, 
'The  names  printed  in  Roman  type  signify  thoee  parts 
which,  l>eiiig  usualJy  devel  pe<l  from  distiuci  and  independ- 
ent centres,  1  have  termed  'autogeuona'  eletuenta.  Tbe 
italtcs  denote  the  parU  mora  propwly  called  pracetw%  whidi 


shoot  out  aa  continuations  from  some  ai  the  preoeding  ala- 
ments,  and  are  twmed  'exogeuoaii'  e.g.,  tbedi^M^yso, 
or  upper  transverse  proceast^s,  and  tbe  xygapophyses^  «c  tha 
'  ohliqae '  or  *  articuLac  proceveee '  of  human  anatomy.** 

Tbe  auto|enoos  processes  generally  circumscribe  bdn 
aboat  the  centrum,  which  in  the  chain  of  vertebrm  fbm 
canals.  The  most  c(Hutant  and  oxtanaive  canal  is  that  fomei 
by  the  nenrapophysea  for  the  lodgment  of  the  tmuk  of  tha  ner- 
vous ^stem,  and  marked  a  in  the  diagram.  .  The  aeoood 
canal  is  formed  by  -  the  faennapoph^es,  end  is  below  the 
cantram,  and  ambnees  the  eeateat  cveolating  i^pua^A),  the 
heart,  and  tha  lai^a  tranka  of  the  vaasnlar  ayrtem.  At  the 
sides  of  Uia  eaatram,  moat  eoawioaly  aen  in  iha  earned, 
region,  nse  two  other  canals,  fnrned  fay  Uw  three  laieial 
elements  of  tht  Tertd>ra,  and  these  often  embrace  an  aitenr 
and  a  narvo.  Thus  a  typicd  or  perfect  vettebza,  with  all 
its  elements,  presents  fonr  canals  or  perforationa  aboat  a 
common  centre ;  each  a  vertebra  is  seen  in  the  thontt  of 
man,  and  most  of  tbe  higher  forms  of  vertebrate  animals,  sa 
in  the  neck  of  many  birds.  In  the  tails  of  most  zeptilea  aai 
MdmmaHa  the  bKmapo^yses  are  articoialed  or  anchyliMd 
to  the  under  part  of  tbe  centrum,  space  being  ixeeded  then 
only  for  tbe  caudd  »tary  and  vein.  Bnt  where  tbe  heart  i» 
to  be  lodged  an  expandoB  of  the  band  arch  take*  plae% 
andogons  to  that  which  oocnrs  in  the  neural  arcbaa  whn 
the  nervoDS  trunk  asaumea  the  form  of  a  brain. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  parts  <^  tbe  thorax,  spiad 
odnmn,  and  skull,  nay  ha  tiaeed  to  the  elenwiila  abave  la- 
fund  to,  the  pans  <n  tba  two  pain  of  locMmottva  otgus 
with  which  all  vartabiata  animals  are  endowed  may  ba  tiasd 
to  a  comoMm  plan  m  tha  diveiging  appendegea.  Thaea  paili 
of  all  others  are  most  subject  to  chuige, — ^now  devdi^ed  te 
an  enormous  extent,  and  again  dmost  entirely  diaappeaiia^ 
according  to  tbe  necessity  of  adapting  tbe  aninial  ^  tia 
speoid  habits.  With  the  exception  of  the  postenoc  aad 
anterior  extiamitieaj  theae  otgans  are  devdoped  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  It  is  through  the  study  of  these  appesidagv 
that  tbe  peetord  fine  are  seen  to  be  the  homolague»  of  ths 
anterior  extremities  in  tbe  Beptilea,  of  the  wings  in  the  Bin^ 
of  the  fore  legs  in  tbe  m^ority  of  the  Mammalia^  the  flip- 
pera  of  Seds  and  Whales,  and  of  the  arms  in  Maiu  In  like 
manner  tbe  abdomind  fins  oi  Fishes  are  tbe  homoiogBeB  d 
tha  lags  in  Binii,  and  of  tha  poatarior  extrwaitiea  of  dw  Rep- 
tiles and  MmmaHa,  and  the  1^  in  Man.  Tbeaa  hone- 
lognes  indnde  not  only  the  totality  of  theae  Mgana,  bat  th> 
individnd  parts,  and  Ue  acapnia,  clavicle,  coracoid  pcocesa 
humerus,  radtus,  nloa,  carpal  and  metacarpal  boaea,  and 
phalanges,  in  the  higher  Jfammo^  and  Man  haTe  thur 
homdogues  in  the  lower  form  of  T«4ebrate  aaimala.  Bo 
with  the  pelvic  arch,  with  its  ilium,  ischium,  puUs,  fsaai^ 
fibula,  tibia,  tarsd  and  metatarsd  booM,  and  phdaugea. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  tbe  '^'*'^jiili  of  the 
application  of  this  generd  plan  to  the  strocture  of  the  akde- 
ton  of  the  varioos  forms  of  vertebrate  aaiiods,  bat  this  has 
been  done  in  a  most  masterly  manner  by  Professor  O  «  en,  in 
his  'Report  on  the  Homolo^pes  of  tbe  Vertebrate  Skuleioo,' 
published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  tbe  British  Asaociation' 
for  1646,  aiad  also  subsaqnenUy  in  an  indiyendent  volant 
devoted  to  the  aama  anl^eet.  This  department  of  *"»f«niifd 
inquiry  ia  no  loiger  a  mister  of  iageDious  hypotheaia  and 
verbd  speealation,  bnt  has  been  placed  b^  tnia  inqoirer, 
through  tha  unerring  principles  of  comparative  aoatumr  aid 
davel^imentf  npon  the  firmest  badt^  anid  nay  be  regaEud  at 
an  essenUd  pwtof  sdeatific  truth.  • 

VICO,  FRANCKSCO  DE,  one  of  the  most  distingiusbed 
astronomers  of  modem  ltdy,  tbe  son  of  Count  Aswnie  de 
Vico-Ubddini  and  tfae  Counlesa  Amdia  Artihinto,  waa  itant 
at  Macerata  on  the  19th  of  Mny  1805.  He  waa  educaied 
partly  at  tbe  CoUcwio  del  Nobili  in  Urbino,  partly  in  ibe 
school  of  the  well-known  congregation  of  the  Sculo^i  a; 
Siena,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  as  a  novice  in  1823. 
After  passing  with  much  distinction  through  the  nsaal  stages, 
both  aa  a  scholar  and  as  a  nuaier,  in  the  Rom%n  CuU«^  U 
that  Society,  he  was  i4>pointed  (in  1836)  aadstaut  of  Father 
Stepbea  Dnmourhel,  w^  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  ihe 
observatoiy ;  mmI  it  was  a  sort  of  presa^  of  tbe  history  of 
his  after-career,  that  one  of  the  fint  duties  assigned  to  bim 
was  to  calculate  tbe  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  then 
expected  Halle/s  comet,  both  according  to  the  elements  of 
Damoiseau  aud  to  those  of  Pont^ulaut.  Tbtt  youug  astro- 
nomer hid  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  wbservv  the 
comet,  on  the  6th  of  AugaKtl835.   Soon  afterwards,  De  Vices 
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the  principtil  astronocner  of  the  Roman  obssrv^ory,  under' 
took  a  hmg  htIh  of  obwvatioia  for  tiio  pmpOM  m  ascei^ 
tainiag  tbo  Boipeoted  error  in  tko  IntitB4»  of  Rone,  as 
determined  by  bn  iUnrtrions  predeeeMon,  BoMovieli,  Ciun- 
drelli,  Conti,  sad  Reiohenbaeh.  Then  obMrvatioot,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  8000  in  number,  were  eminently  sDcoen-! 
fnl,  and  the  result  wm  a  correction  of  an  error  of  two 
seconds  in  the  received  latitade.  He  engaged  at  the  same 
time  on  a  mmilar  series  of  obeerratioBs  for  the  longitade,  ia 
concert  with  the  astronomera  of  Paris  and  NaplM,  Soon 
afterwards,  Father  De  Vico,  at  the  initanee  of  Schamacher  of 
Altooa,  andertook  a  oonrse  of  oheemtions  of  the  planet 
Venas,  for  which  the  clearness  of  the  Roman  atmoipbers 
was  pecaiiarly  adapted,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of 
the  time  of  its  rotation  npoa  it*  own  axis.  The  suoosh  ^ 
this  ondertakio^  cMittibmted  mere  than  aH  his  pcevioos 
Uboars  to  establish  fais  repitation  among  the  ■alnnomotB  of 
Enrope ;  and  his  sabeeqoent  observatioas  of  tb«  ntaliitei  of 
Sntum,  and  of  tb«  inner  nag  of  tiiaA  pbnet,  at  well  m  hia 
detailed  raporta  on  tiie  nebabe,  whidi  aboat  that  time  had 
become  a  prominent  rabjeot  ef  intawt,  folly  anataiiwd  that 
reputation- 
Father  De  Vico  however  H  moat  popularly  known  aa  an 
observer  by  his  nnmerooB  and  aacoeisfal  diseovwtis  in  the 
eonietar^  sy&tem,  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  more 
recent  times  to  take  up  as  a  systematie  study.  During  the 
yean  1840, 1846,  and  1847  he  disoovered  no  less  than  eight 
of  these  ni^sterioas  bodies,  in  seven  of  whioh  bis  claim  to 
priority  of  discovery  is  undisputed.  The  eighth  had  been 
observed  by  another  astronomer  two  days  before  it  was  dia- 
eovered  (iodependoiUy  bowerer)  by  F^er  Do  Vieo. 

Another  more  hombl*  bnt  hardly  leia  oaafnl  woric  under- 
taken fay  Father  De  Vieo,  waa  aa  imprond  and  enlaigad 
system  of  Bstronomioal  maps  and  ekart^  in  whidi  he  ia  awd 
to  have  made  connderable  progress ;  bnt  in  this  and  olbar 
works  which  he  had  commeDoedj  he  was  interrupted  by  th« 

'  Revolntion  of  1848,  by  which,  m  common  with  the  other 
nmnben  of  hia  order,  he  was  driven  from  Borne.  He  was 
treated  with  moch  distiaetion  doting  his  exile  by  his  fellow- 
astrooomers  ia  France  and  England,  and  receind  more  than 
m9  invitation  to  fix  his  reeidence  in  either  of  these  ooonthes  j 
bnt  the  circamstanoes  of  his  order  at  that  time  determined 
him  upon  estabtiahing  himself  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  he  had  almost  completed  his  arrsogements  for 
the  parpi>se,  when  he  was  seised  with  aonte  inflammation  of 
Uie  chest,  aod  was  carried  off  after  a  short  illness.  He  died 
in  Loudon  on  the  ISth  of  Novembw  184^  at  the  wriy  age 
of  foity-thrse.  Father  De  Vieo  is  chieBy  known  in  literature 
by  biaecntribations  to  tiie  *  Raocolta  Scienlifica,*  a  seientifio 
joanial  wUeh  owed  its  origin  principally  to  himselff  and 
which  is  still  oontinued  tinder  a  new  form. 
(Rapguaglio  tntomo  alia  Vila  «  as  Ltmri  4A  P.  Frtu^ 

■  oofco     Fi»,  Rwna,  1801.) 

VICI'OKIA,  ALBXANDRINA,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingilom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  {la  the  *  Penny 
Cyclo^ffidia,*  the  histoiy  of  the  Kingdom  is  briefly  given 
under  the  namea  of  the  respective  Sovereigns ;  and  that 
history  is  brought  up  to  the  accession  of  oar  present  Queen. 
In  this  historical  point  of  view,  and  not  as  the  biography  of  a 
living  persontige,  we  eontiuue  the  series  of  Monarch,  but  opm 
somewhat  different  a  plan,  aa  we  shall  presently  explaia.J 

Qaem  Victoria,  the  only  ebild  of  £dwaid,  Duko  of  Kent, 
tile  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  Victoria, 
a  danghter  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe^ubuig  Sa«lfel<^  was 
bom  at  Kenmagtoa  Palace,  London,  May  84^  1819,  The 
Duchess  of  K«nt,  who  is  the  sister  of  Leopold,  King  of 
Bwlgium,  was  the  widow  of  the  Prince  «l  Leimngen,  on 
wiioiie  daath  in  1814,  die  had  been'  left  the  giuu^^im  of  her 
yooihful  MODS  and  the  ruler  of  their  territory,  both  which 
duties  she  fulfilled  with  rem  irkable  care  aud  prudeuce.  The 
Duke  uf  Kent  died  on  Juinacy  83,  1620,  leaving  his  widow 
in  chaise  of  their  infant  daugtiter.  On  the  aceasaion  of 
Vict(H:ia  to  the  thrune  on  June  20, 1837,  sho  foond  LcHrd 
Melbourne  at  the  h^d  of  the  government,  and  she  willingly , 
cootinaed  him  in  toat  post.  On  February  10,  1840,  the 
Queen  was  married  to  Prince  Albert-Fnuu-Augoatr-Karl- 
Bmmattuel,  the  second  son  of  Emat-Anton-Karl-Lndwig, 
Duke  of  SaM-Coburg-Ootha.  On  NoTember  81, 1840,  the 
Princess  Royal  was  bora,  who  waa  manied,  Januaiy  Sfi, 

-1868,  to  tbe  presumptive  heir  of  the  Pnunaa  monarehy. 
On  November  9,  1841,  was  bom  Albert  £dward.  Prince  uf 
Watea :  on  April  25,  IM3,  Alice  Maud  Mary  ;  on  Aognni  6, 
1844^  Albed  JSnuat  Albert;  on  May  fio,  1846,  Ualeiia 


Augnata  Victoria;  on  M«reh  18,  1848,  Louisa  Ckniina 
Alberta;  on  May  1,  1850,  Arthur  VVilliam  Patrick  Albert; 
on  April  7, 1663,  Leopold  Geone  Duncui  Albert;  and  aa 
April  14, 18A7»  Baatiice  Maiy  Vietoria  Feodm. 

W«  have  ooDsiderad  it  deurabie,  ia  the  inataooe  of  ow 
present  Queen,  when  the  pnUio  evonta  of  the  reign  w  conn 
pletely  belong  to  oar  own  Immediate  tioies,  to  tleviate  freia 
tbe  pUn  which  Itaa  been  pnrsaed  ia  the  biogrqihies  of  tbe 
other  English  aovareigns.  A  conoeotod  faistoncal  sketch 
conld  scarcdy  be  given  without  boom  Mcpression  of  i^inion ; 
and  we  therefore  prefer  to  notice,  in  the  dry  form  of  a  chro- 
nological abfltract,  tbe  most  prominent  circumstances  of  the 
past  one  and  twoiu^y  years.  The  historian  of  ttiU  remarkable 
period  will  point  to  it  as  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  progress  in  all 
that  makes  a  nation  prosperous  and  great  He  wiu  describe 
the  steady  advance  of  the  most  enlarged  principles  of 
political  action,  without  the  alightest  disturbance  of  that 
Tsspeot  for  law  and  order,  in  the  absence  of  which  no  acoes- 
lion  of  freedom  can  be  pennanmL  He  will  nmrk  a  growth 
of  industrial  prosperity  so  mighty  and  ao  i^ad,  Uiat  it  coold 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  people  living  under  the  atability 
of  a  oiODarcby  ud  tbe  liberty  of  a  repreaentaUve  govemmeuk. 
He  will  see  the  hai^eat  develt^mMit  of  the  aim  at  an  nnivenal 
social  improvement,  not  to  be  effeeted  by  sadden  obft^es^ 
bnt  with  ao  accelerated  energy  at  every  step,  which  gives 
the  hope  that  the  inequalities  in  the  coocution  of  the  people 
may  become  £ar  less  onerous  than  in  any  previous  period, 
and  eventoally  produce  a  commauity  more  united  by  com- 
mon interests  than  any  other  in  the  world.  He  will  dwell 
uptm  the  progress  of  the  civilising  Art»— how  Music  has 
agua  become  an  enjoyment  for  aU ;  how  Fainting  has  re- 
ceived a  more  important  impulse  in  the  extension  of  taste, 
than  it  ever  derived  frum  men  patronage ;  how  the  h^b« 
btanehei  oi  Art  ham  ctmu  to  the  aid  <^  manufKUues ;  how, 
if  fjiteratDxe  haa  heceme  leu  bold  and  origiual,  it  has 
iqiq>lied  itself  to  the  advance  of  tlta  knowledge  and  aunae- 
ment  of  a  bwly  of  readeia,  who  have  inenased  tenfold  sinee 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  crown.  Above  all,  it  wUl 
record  the  growth  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  the  uaiveiial 
contempt  with  which  the  low  indulgencea  of  a  former  gene- 
ration are  i^arded ;  and  vrith  some  differences  upon  minor 
pointa  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  observance,  how  the  greirt 
religious  ^nciple  which  has  ever  distingniahed  Protestant 
Eugland  prevaila  throughout  the  land  in  companionship 
with  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  derived  &om  our  scientific 
progress,  from  i^iieh  truth  haa  no  reason  to  shrink.  How 
iai^ge  a  portion  of  the  great  ehaiaeteristics  of  our  time  have 
bttm  dwived  from  the  udooice  of  the  personal  character  of 
Qoeen  Vioteria,  the  fotore  historian  will  feel  it  hia  duty  to 
set  forth.  It  is  impoaidfale  for  aiiy  thinking  man,  who  haa 
had  the  happness  to  live  undn  Mr  benignant  rale,  not  io 
feel  how  esaeatially  that  role  has  contributed  to  the  welbn 
of  his  coaotry.  it  ia  a  great  feature  of  this  reign,  that 
daring  seventeen  yean  it  was  a  leign  without  tha  excit«nent 
of  foreign  warfare.  A  prince  with  martial  propensities 
might  have  pluuged  the  country  into  £aropean  and  even 
tran»-Atlantic  quwrels.  Bat  let  it  not  be  foigotten  ttiat, 
when  the  sword  was  to  be  drawn  in  a  just  cause,  a  more 
auimating  example  was  never  presented  than  that  derived 
£rom  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Victoria ;  and  that  the  world 
felt  that,  after  forty  years'  peace.  Great  Britain,  under  a 
Queen,  was  as  warlike  as  under  the  most  chivalrous  kadei^, 
and  fiur  mora  just  and  coniiderate  towards  other  nations, 
thau  in  the  days  when  war  waa  held  the  greatest  gloiy. 
In  the  ehronulogical  abitrat^  which  followi^  will  be  toui^ 
the  record  oE  some  events  vrtiich  have  a  natural  bearing 
upon  the  great  cttanwtenstioa  of  the  xeiga  of  this  queen. 
Bat  there  are  others,  far  more  numerous^  and  some  more 
important,  which  cannot  be  indicated  in  such  a  fonn. 
We  only  attempt  to  offur  an  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  reader 
wbeu  he  '  deaires  to  know  the  date  of  some  remarkable 
occurreuce  which  belongs  to  tbe  public  histoty  of  the  period. 

1837.  June  20,  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  tbe  vbrone. 
and  was  proclaimed  on  June  21.  Tbe  Duke  of  Cumberlana 
sncceeded  his  brother  as  King  of  Haaover,  aa  the  succeasioa 
'  is  restricted  to  males^  and  thos  the  connection  of  the  royal 
fitmily  with  the  Continent  was  sundered  after  continuing  for 
123  yean,  July  6,  WiUiam  IV.  waa  buried  at  Wmdnor. 
November  2u,  the  Queen  in  persmi  opened  the  new  parlia- 
ment, and  in  her  speech  called  attention  to  the  iasnnection 
in  Canada.  December  14,  the  Canadian  rebels  were_de> 
fsitedatSt.  EttMUce  in  Lower  Can 
thamaelvea  by  flight. 
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StetM  ftaamboat  OuoHm,  wUdi  had  breoght  Mrirtaaae  to 
tb*  nbeli,  wm  atUektd  and  burnt,  on  tbo  teiritarisa  of  tba 
United  StatM. 

1838.  January  S,  tbo  Oanadiui  innMBnta,  ttnder  Dr. 
Uackcnde,  Barronod  Torooto,  but  are  innuied  br  tbe  gorer- 
nor,  ^r  Prancie  Head }  and  a  proolamation  of  tbo  prendent 
of  tbe  Unitod  Statsi  forbids  tbo  attaefca  of  its  dtisens  on 
neighbonrinR  states;  Jan  nary  10,  tbe  London  Roj^  Ek- 
cbaoge  wasonrnt  down.  Janoary  10,  tbo  Eafl  of  Dniluun 
was  appointed  goTomor^aneial  of  ber  majeity'a  ponesaions 
in  North  America,  with  oxtrawdiBaiy  powtit,  in  order  to 
effiict  tba  adjnstment  of  tbo  dlspntoa  uan.  April  M,  tbe 
Krins  (whieb  loft  April  4)  and  Oreat  Woattm  (Aiml  8) 
steam*ttlps  arrired  at  New  York  from  England,  Ming  the 
first  retsels  which  crossed  tbe  Atlaotie  by  ateam  pcnrar  alone. 
May  31,  a  lonatio  named  Thorn,  who  aaramed  the  name  of 

'  Sir  William  Conrtenay,  and  proolaimed  himself  king  of 
Jemsalem,  haTing  excited  a  mmber  of  delnded  foUowen 
against  the  Poor-Law  Act,  a  contest  ensned  with  tbe  military 
near  CanterboTy,  and  Thorn  hsvii^  riiot  two  men  was 
himself  shot  by  one  of  the  loldien.  Jnne  S8,  the  corona* 
tion  of  Qoeen  Victoria,  attended  by  Marshal  Sonlt,  the  old 
opponent  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  as  ambassador  from 
the  King  of  tbo  French.  July  31,  the  now  Irish  Poor  Law 
and  tbe  International  Copyright  Acta  were  passed.  On 
Angost  10  and  10,  tbo  Hackney  and  Stage  Coaches  and  Uie 
Iriw  Tithe  CSompositioni  Acts  wore  paasod.  Aognst  16, 
the  Qneen  proroftned  pariiament.  On  Soptamber  17,  tbe 
London  and  Birminghuu  Railwav  waa  oponod  thmdiont 
its  entire  lengUi.  October  9,  th«  Earl  (rf  Darham  dedared 
bis  intention  of  resigning  tbe  goTonordiip  of  Canada,  in  oon- 
■eqaence  of  some  of  his  proeeedlnn  being  disapproved. 
Norember  1,  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  Napierrille.  On 
November  4,  there  were  riots  at  Montreal.  In  Norember, 
intelligence  was  received  that  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  tlio 
chief  of  Cabnl,  bad  joined  Persia  with  an  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  British  possessions  in  India,  whereupon  tite  governor- 
general  bad  adopted  the  canae  of  Bhah  Soojah  in  ma  daims 
on  tlie  throne  of  Afrbsnistan.  [AroBAmsTiit,  £11.] 
November  17,  the  rebels  were  again  defeated  near  Pres- 
cott,  in  Umer  Canada,  and  tbe  insnrreetion  was  wholly  snp- 
pressed,  December  IS,  a  proclamation  was  issued  against 
illegal  (Aaitist  asiamUias^  aeveral  of  which  had  ben  held 
at  nidit  in  varioos  parts  of  tba  eoantiy,  tboee  attending 
tiwm  Ming  armed  wiui  gnu,  pikas,  tai. 

1839.  Jannary  7,  the  AeadAnie  dea  Beienoes  at  Parla 
made  a  report  on  the  invention  of  M.  Dagnarre,  the 
orieinator  of  the  dagoerreotype  process,  wbidi  baa  been 
followed  by  the  photc^phio  process.  Janoary  tO,  the 
troops  of  the  East  India  Company  oecnpy  Aden,  May  6, 
the  government  having  been  defeated  in  tbo  House  of 
Commons  on  a  bill  for  suspending  the  eonstitntlon  of  I 
Jamaica,  where  the  Honse  of  Assembly  bad  refased  to  pass 
tbe  prisons'  bill,  Lord  Melboame  annonnOed  to  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  7th,  that  the  ministry  had  resigned.  On  the 
6th,  l^r  Robert  Peel  received  her  Majesty's  tMmmand  to  form 
an  administration ;  bat  owing  to  the  rafbaal  of  the  Qaeen  to 
dismiss  the  ladies  of  her  houehold,  he  declined  tbo  commis- 
sion, and  on  the  10th  Lord  Mdboana  waa  nfaiBtated. 
June  6.  ratification  (rf  tbe  tnaij  for  the  separation  of  Hol- 
hnd  frmn  Belgium.  Juno  1^  the  DaoiniB  Copyri|^t  Act 
paaaed.  Joly  IS,  Chartist  riot  at  Birmin|^am  sppprsMSd  hj 
tfae  military,  but  not  tilt  a  large  amount  «f  damage  bad  been 
done.  Aaftnst  17,tbe  Postage  Act  passed,  enacting  a  nniform 
rate  thron^bont  the  kingdom  for  all  lotion  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  it  gave  the  Treasury  the  power 
of  fixing  the  rate  at  first,  though  it  was  to  he  nltimatefy  one 
penny.  This  was  done  by  redneing  all  rataa  above  4d.  to 
that  sum,  leaving  all  below  4d.  unaltered.  It  came  into 
operation  on  December  5;  and  on  January  10,  1640  the 
nniform  haltounce  imto  was  reduoed  to  one  penny.  The 
Act  was  for  one  year  only,  bot  it  wm  confirmed  in  1840. 
November  4,  Newport  in  Mmunoathabin  waa  atta^ed  by  a 
party  of  Chartists,  estimated  to  nunbar  about  1(^000  men, 
under  the  command  of  John  IVoat,  an  ex-magistrate.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  major,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  a  party  of 
spoolal  constables,  aadated  about  thirty  soldiers.  Hie 
notets  hndte  tba  windows  of  bovass,  fired  on  tbo  inmates, 
and  the  mayor  was  wounded  {  upon  wluch  the  soldien  fired, 
made  a  sortie,  and  dispersed  the  mob,  of  whom  ^»nt  twmty 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot  The  next  day  Frost  and  some 
others  of  the  leaders  w»re  appr^ended ;  on  December  31,  they 
won  triad,  found  guilty  of  Ugh  tnaaon,  and  MBtanaod  to 


death,  but  tha  pwuhmant  ww  aoaumitad  to  tnufnrtilia 
for  life,  and  in  18fi6  a  frM  pardon  wm  granted  to 
November  23,  the  Qneen  announced  to  uu  Prirj  Coud 
ber  intended  marriage  with  Prince  Albeit.  NornhnJi, 
the  trade  between  England  and  Cbinn  waa  sU^^lf  ah 
of  Lin,  the  Chineae  Imperial  oommisaioner. 

1840.  January  11,  a  Chartist  outbreak  oootemi^K 
fiOiefiMd  was  disoovered  and  prevonted,  aomo  of  M»  )ain 
being  a|^b«idod.  Uight  disturfaanMs  took  ubes  lim 
tbis  time  ako,  in  a  lew  mier  towns  «t  tha  Ntnta.  hmti 
10,  parUammt  opoud  by  the  Qnasn,  and  Lofd  JobaSMrf 
braogfat  bafert  tha  HoQH  of  Commons  tbo  eaas  «f  Stsabli^ 
who  had  brouf^t  an  notion  againat  Hansard,  the  pcisurti 
tbe  Honae,  for  a  Ubel  contained  in  some  of  tbo  p^sit  pnM 
by  order.  Ho  had  obtainod  a  wdiet,  iasned  sseestiM,  ad 
tbo  sheriffs  of  Middleoex  bad  seised  and  sold  somsaf  fin- 
sard^  piDperty.  Tbe  House  declared  all  these  pamikf 
breadies  <»  privilego.  At  different  timeo,  and  aft«  vmla- 
able  discuasmi,  Stockdale,  his  attorney,  tbe  two  lhsrif^■i 
some  subordinate  agenta,  wore  committed  to  Uw  sate^if 
tbe  sergeaat-mtHras.  A  bill  waasobsoqnently  bioi^iihf 
Lord  John  Russell,  for  exempting  from  anch  actions  all  p^n 
ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed,  whieb  was  psiada 
April  14.  February  10,  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  Qoms  M 
place,  attended  with  festivities  tbsonahout  the  caui^ 
March  10,  the  English  ambaasador  at  Ni^laa  prsnal  i 
note,  Mmplaining  oi  the  estabUshnant  of  a  noK^sly  if  Ik 
tfada  m  salphnr  granted  to  a  Ftanoh  oon^pany,  in  oontiiw 
tion  of  the  treatiM  with  Bngland.  Aa  the  Nesptba 
government  refased  aatiafaotion,  an  English  fleet  wai  onU 
to  Naples  to  adopt  conuiva  meoM ;  bat  by  the  mediitMif 
France  hoatilitiea  wen  prevMtad,  and  tlie  solphv  ta^ 
restored  to  it«  former  oeane.  May  6,  the  Mw  sM^ial 
envelopw  for  pro^paid  letters  came  into  ase.  Jsn^tti 
Act  for  the  bettor  effecting  Tithe  Cosnpoaition  ia  Ei^ 
and  Wales  received  the  royal  assent.  Joly  3,  tlw  fertrf 
Amoy,  in  Cbiua,  was  destroyed  by  the  Engli^  &«i,uiB 
tbe  10th,  tbe  island  of  Chuaan  was  taken.  July  S3,  thii^t 
for  uniting  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Csmb  a' 
coived  ibA  nytl  assent  August  7,  the  Aot  againk  vm^am 
children  to  sweep  cluranevs,  and  on  August  10,  utt  fa 
regulating  Irish  Mnnioipal  Coipoiatisiu,  received  tfaet^ 
assent.  Angnat  11,  tha  parliaaient  wm  prorogued.  ^|i> 
96,  tbe  Carliat  inaarraetimi  in  Spain  having  beaa  mwM 
the  Englirii  anzUiaries  avaonate  San  Sabaattan  aad  Piqa 
December  9,  Mehamet  AU,  of  Egypt,  who  had  beafarase 
time  rosisting  the  claims  of  the  Sultan  of  Tprk^  ta  tb 
sovereignty  over  Egypt,  who  bad  invaded  and  taken  pM»^ 
sion  of  Syria,  at  length,  sabdoed  by  Tnriiey  anAi  i? 
England  and  Fnnce,  aoMptod  on  tbia  day  tbe  lonifB- 
pomd.  Commodore  Napier  with  aa  Ennlish  flsst  had  puuj 
distingnished  himself  by  bis  succeesfol  attaoks  on 
and  Acre.  December  16,  the  remains  of  Ni^leon  ioKf^ 
which  Bngland  bad  allowed  to  be  removed  from  St  Bd^ 
were  this  day  doposited  with  great  oaremoDy  ia  tlw^fl» 
des  Ittvalidos,  having  been  broodit  to  Fnnoa  by  a  Ima 
aquadron  under  Prinoo  do  JoinviUo. 

1641.  Jaananr  9,  a  moating  of  the  Rapaal  AmP" 
WM  held  in  Dnbbiu  ta  reosivo  tbo  aeooantn  of  the  pwf^ 
year ;  and  during  the  nriagaavaral  monster  BapsalMHV 
wei«  bald  to  haar  tha  addrmaM  of  Daniel  0\;ouwU, 
which  were  attended  by  as  many  as  160,000  penoa.  JuJ 
tbo  BogM  forts  at  Ouiton  won  attackad  aad  ttdns  T 
tbo  British  foroee.   Janoaij  80,  after  smus  forther  botfi^ 
tba  ChinaM  government  proposed  terms,  by  which  aof 
Kong  was  ceded  to  Oreat  Britain,  direct  official  MBoni^ 
tionhatwwn  tbo  two  powers' grautod,  soma  addiiiootl  p«n 
opened  to  trade,  and  an  indemnity  of  six  millions  of 
paid.  January  S6,  parliammt  commenced  its  sittingi.  ^ 
the  oaion  of  the  Csnadas  proclaimed  at  Uontmlt 
Lwd  Sydenham  took  the  oaths  of  office.   FcbniaiT  Mr  * 
dinner  givwi  to  Lord  John  Rnssell  in  London,  to 
tbe  fonndatim  of  the  most  recent  ccdMy  of  Great  Briwt- 
New  Zealand.   On  March  IS,  at  a  mooting  of  tht 
CbanooUoT,  heads  of  honssa,  and  prootora,  of  the 
of  Oxford,  a  rssolntioB  wh  passod  condemning  tha  PufP 
Tnwta,«Uoh  bad  lately  excited  mneh  attention.  UinbA 
Father  Mathow  oonUnnea  hia  aCbrU  in  Irelaad  io 
of  tempevaneo.   On  tbis  and  two  socoeeding  dtyi*  >•  * 
said  to  have  administered  tbe  pledge  to  130,000 
March  31,  tbe  annual  meeting  of  Uie  Metropolitan^ 
Com-lAW  AsBoeiation  was  held,  numerous  msetii^i  *>'^ 
alailar  objaet  haTiagy  basa  i:MdJ^ta^^vpaitt  «t 
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eonntiT.  AnU  S8,  s  nstttng  edtod  flw  Anhbiihop  of 
Oa&teniuy,  in  London,  to  tarn  fiindi  forundii^  oat  bidtopa 
to  the  culoaiea,  when  a  larto  Bubacription  was  obtained.  On 
the  aame  day,  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the  second 
colony  to  New  Zealand  sailed  onder  the  oommand  of  Captain 
Wakefield ;  the  coIodv  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  pro- 
pounded bj  E.  Q.  Wakefield,  limiting  th«  area,  and  applying; 
the  hmd  produce  fond  to  the  porpoae  of  obtainiag  laboar. 
May  IB,  a  great  meeting  held  at  Maneheater,  to  petition  for 
a  totU  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  Many  other  meetmgs  for  the 
same  pnrpose  were  held  throoghont  the  country,  some  of 
which  were  diatarbed  by  the  attempts  of  Chartists  to  in- 
corporate a  petition  for  nniversal  inffra^.  May  28,  hostilities 
re-commenced  at  Canton.  The  British  forces,  nnder  Sir 
Hngh  Ooagfa,  took  two  forts,  and  the  town  capitulated, 
laving  agiMd  to  the  pnrioas  terms  and  to  pay  six  millions 
of  dollui  within  one  weak.  May  87,  the  case  of  Uie  uven 
unuiatna  of  the  preabytoy  of  Strathbog^  was  brooght  before 
the  assemblv  of  the  Scottish  Choieh ;  when  tbe^  wan  in*- 
pended  for  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  tirA  oonrts  in 
placing  the  minister  of  Maraoch  against  the  onier  of  the 
Aasembly.  A  lai;^  minority  protested,  and  a  nnmeroos 
meeting  was  faeld  'm  Edinbaigh  00  the  following  Monday 

gilst),  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  deprived  ministers, 
n  the  S7th  Sir  Robert  Peel  brooght  forward  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  the  ministry  did  not 
pouess  the  confidence  of  the  conntry,  June  4,  the  debate 
terminated,  and  the  resolotion  was  carried  by  312  against 
311.  On  the  7th,  Lord  John  Russell  informed  .the  tionse, 
that  in  consequence  they  should  appeal  to  the  country.  On 
the  S2nd  the  parliament  was  prorogued  and  dissolved. 
Jane  SI,  the  Act  for  the  Commatation  of  Copyhold  and 
Cttstmnaiy  Taiores,  and  that  for  affording  Facilities  for  the 
CooToyance  and  Endowments  of  Sites  for  8oho<^  received 
the  roval  assent  Aognst  19,  the  new  parliament  met.  An 
atneooment  to  the  adobcss  was  moved  b^  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and 
After  a  debate,  the  amendment  was  earned*  On  the  3Dth, 
the  minitterB  annoonced  their  reugnaUoo,  and  Sir  B.  Peel 
was  commissioned  to  form  a  new  ministry.  In  September, 
accounts  arrived  from  varioaa  parts  of  the  country,  re^re- 
senting  the  extreme  distress  of  the  manu&ctoring  distncts 
of  the  country.  October  4,  a  great  fire  occurred  in  the 
Tower,  which  destroyed  the  storehouses  and  the  small-arms 
armoury.  December  31,  Lord  Ashbnrton  was  appointed  to 
a  special  mission  to  the  United.£tates,  in  oMer  to  settle  the 
Tanous  differences  between  the  two  eodntriei^  wbioh  ha  eoa- 
duded  in  September  1843. 

164S.  Jsnuaiy  17.  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Boyal  Ex- 
ebange  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert.  Fel»iiary  6,  about  600 
deputies  of  the  ^ti-Com-I«w  Association  assembled  in 
Ltmdon,  to  promote  its  objects.  April  29,  a  new  law  for  a 
graduated  scale  on  the  importaUon  of  forugn  com  received 
uie  royal  assent.  May  ^  the  Boers  of  Pwt  Natat  having 
thrown  off  their  alliance  to  the  British  government,  are 
attacked  1^  Captun  Smtk  with  a  small  force,  whom  they 
defeat,  but  were  beaten  in  a  second  action  on  June  26,  and 
forced  to  submit  May  30,  John  Frands  fires  a  pistol  at  the 
Queen,  who  escaped  uninjared ;  Francis  was  med  for  the 
attempt  at  the  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hong,  but  the  punishment  was  commuted  to  transportation 
for  fife.  June  4,  there  were  riots  at  Cork  and  Ennis,  occa- 
sioned by  waot  of  food  arising  from  tha  potato  rot  in  1841; 
and  great  diatren  and  discaitant  continned  to  exist  among 
the  nann&ctorinff  population  o(  England.  June  16,  the 
tnafy  with  the  Chin«ae  not  having  been  latified,  tlia  &itidi 
fncea  entered  the  river  Yang-tza-Kiang,  md  snssd  several 
forts  with  numerous  cannon ;  and  on  the  19Ui  tJtwv  took  pos- 
session of  Shanghai.  Jane  22,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  imposing 
an  Income  Tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  100^  a  year 
and  upwards  received  the  royal  assent.  July  9,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Anti'XJom-Law  Association  waited  on  Sir  B. 
Peel,  to  represent  the  extreme  distress  of  the  Jaboaring  poor. 
July  30,  a  law  received  the  royal  assent,  bestowing  a  rapiw- 
sentative  government  on  New  South  Wales.  Aogost  8,  a 
serious  riot  took  place  at  Manchester  owing  to  the  distress, 
and  the  riots  extended  sobaeqaently  to  other  towns  in 
the  North.  August  IB,  the  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act 
recmved  the  royal  assent.  Angost  29,  the  Qneea  and  Prinoe 
Albert  visit  fiootland.  September  30,  a  special  commission 
was  held  to  tiy  the  offisndecs  in  the  late  liets,  wbra  fifty-loor 
were  conviotwl,  and  sentenced  to  veiiou  paiiodi  of  unpri- 
Kuimentt 

1948.  Janatty  9^  O^Coanell  MiniHiiwed  at  »wwkly  meet- 


Ing  of  the  BepailAaBMlation  that**  1843  bud  shell  be  tlie 
great  Beped  Year.**  Janoary  80,  Mr.  Edward  Dmmmond, 
the  private  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  shot  at  Charing- 
CroBs  by  a  man  named  M'Naghten,  who  was  acauitted  on 
March  4,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  removed  to  Beth 
lehem  Hospital.  On  February  2,  parliament  assembled. 
February  17,  the  forces  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  were  defeated 
by  Six  G.  Napier,  who,  on  the  20th,  took  Hyderabad,  and 
subseqofflitly  annexed  Sinde  to  the  British  empire.  [Sjnoi, 
S.  It  InniAif  Empirb,  S.  2.]  About  the  end  01  this  month, 
the  Rebecca  Riots  took  place  in  Wales,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  removal  of  oppressive  turnpike  tolls.  The  riots 
coDtinaed  through  several  months.  March  20,  the  Thames 
Tunnel  was  opened.  May  18,  the  secession  of  the  supporters 
of  the  non-introeion  pnnciple  took  j^ace  from  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  when  above  four  htmdred  ministws 
resigned  their  parishes.  Mav  30,  Natal  was  annexed  to  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  July  3,  the  Cartoons  for 
the  embeUishment  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  were 
exhibited  to  the  pnbljc.  August  17,  an  Act  for  the  pacification 
of  the  Scottish  Church  received  the  royal  assent,  hut  had  so 
effect  in  staying  the  disruption.  August  2S,  a  great  Repeal 
Meeting  hdd  on  the  hill  of  Tara.  August  24,  parliament 
was  prorogued.  August  28,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
embarked  at  Southampton,  on  a  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  Ch&teau  d'En ;  on  September  13,  they  visited  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  at  Ostend.  August  29,  Father  Mathew  hulds 
a  great  Temperance  meeting  in  London,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  administers  the  pledge  to  74,000  peraous.  On 
September  9.  the  French  took  povsestdon  of  Otaheite.  Sep- 
tember SSf  tfie  Anti-Com-Law  Association  renewed  its  meet- 
ings in  London.  October  7,  the  Irish  goveromeot  Issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  Repeal  meetings,  uid  Otionnell 
ipcommenda  submission.  On  w  14tli,  Au.  O'ConneUL  bis 
son,  and  several  oUier  Repeal  leaders,  are  arrested  and  held 
to  bail  on  a  chvm  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  October  27, 
the  Welsh  special  commission  opened  at  Cardiff  for  the  trial 
of  the  Rebecca  rioters,  the  raincipal  culprit  beiiu  a  young 
farmer,  who  was  sentenced  to  unprisonment  for  twen^ 
yean.  Most  of  the  others  were  let  off,  on  pleading  gnilty, 
and  on  condition  that  the  riots  should  cease. 

1844.  January  29,  the  Orand  Duke  of  .Saxe-Coburg,  father 
of  Prince  Albert,  died,  February  1,  parliament  was 
opened.  February  12,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  tweoty- 
foor  d^rs,  O'Connell  and  his  oompanions  were  foond 

Silty.  A  new  trial  being  refused  by  the  jadftes,  on 
ay  XI,  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisooment 
and  a  fine  of  80002. ;  on  September  8,  the  judgment  was 
reversed,  on  Appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was 
restmed  to  liberty,  March  ff,  Mr.  Fritohard,  the  British 
ex-coDsnl  at  Otaheite,  was  aeiied  and  placed  in  confinement, 
by  M.  Bruat,  the  French  governor,  whose  conduct,  after 
much  contention,  was  «absei»ently  disavowed  by  his  govern- 
ment April  IS,  a  treaty  of  annexation  proposed  o«tween 
Texas  and  the  United  States  wa«  xejeeted  by  the  Senata- 
Oo  May  11,  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  presideney  Tit 
Laid  Ashley,  for  improving  the  babitatioiu  of  the  poor. 
Jane  1,  the  Emperor  NicolBs  of  Russia  visited  England. 
June  6,  the  Factories  Act,  regalaUog  the  employment 
children  and  yeong  persons,  received  the, royal  assent 
Jnut  14,  a  diswisaiwi  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Comatons 
on  the  subject  of  &x  James  Graham  opening  letters  at  the 
Postpoffioe.  He  contended  that  he  had  tha  right,  bat  wrald 
give  no  farther  satpiaaation.  The  letters  said  to  be  opened 
wew  sddrsssa  d  to  llanini,  «nd  the  infimnatioa  thas  obtsined 
had  enabled  tha  Aostrian  {p)venun6nt  to  smm  the  brotbsn 
Baodiera,  who  had  landed  m  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  crsaling 
an  iosurreetion.  A  Committee  of  Examinatien  was  ^pointed 
by  Lwds  and  Common^  but  they  only  reported  tbat  the 
power  had  been  occasionally  wercised.  July  28,  a  treaty 
was  dmed  between  England  and  Hanover  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Stada  dntiae.  Aogoat  ^  a  meeting  was  held  in  Man* 
Chester  for  the  formation  of  pnblia  perks,  and  80,0001.  were 
snbseribed  by  November  1.  September  0,  parliasasat  was 
prorogasd.  November  19,  a  meeting  was  held  ht  Bifming- 
ham,  tor  the  estshlisbment  of  pabUe  parks  and  baths. 

1846.  Janoaiy  11,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  cuigy  of  the  Established  Chtireh,  on  the  dis- 
patsa  raised  by  the  introdaodon  of  Pnseyite  pmotiosa  in 
the  <i— leniss  o<  the  Chnreh,  «■  to  wfaiek  ho  wwid  not  mvs 
an  aathoritativa  opinion,  bat  leoonuneaded  modeiatlon. 
Febrnaiy  4,  partlwunt  was  opoied  by  the  jQvesa  in  pssson. 
On  the  14th,  8iiB.b«tFe.i  ^^h^^fii^^^; 
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ha  proposed  to  continue  the  income  tax,  to  repeal  all  dntiei 
on  export,  to  abolish  the  datieii  on  430  aiticIeH  which  yielded 
only  a  trifling  income,  also  lliose  on  colton-woo],  glats,  and 
itaveiii  and  to  subititate  an  annoal  licence  for  the  aaoion 
dntiw :  three  were  sltimately  carried.  March  6,  Sit  Robert 
Peel  broo^ht  in  a  bill  to  enabla  Jews  to  hold  mnoicipat 
offices,  which  was  passed  on  March  14.  May  0,  a  bazaar  in 
aid  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  Aesociaiion  was  held  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  by  which  2S,000^  was  realised.  On  the 
22iid  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  for  the  establishment  of 
batfaH  and  wasn-houxes,  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  Dake  of 
Camhridgfl.  May  23,  the  Arcric  expediiion  of  discovery, 
nnder  Sir  John  Franklin^  sailed  from  Greenhithe,  and,  nnfor- 
tnna'ely,  never  returned.  May  S8,  a  terrible  fire  took  place 
at  Quebec,  and  on  the  S8th  of  June  another.  In  the  two 
fires  2947  houses  were  dtstroyed,  and  20,000  persons  left 
destitnie:  parliament  voted  £0,0002.  for  th^  relief;  snb- 
aeriptions  were  raised,  and  colleetioni  were  made  in  all  the 
churches;  nnderthe  aaihority  of  the  Qnera'a  letter.  May  29, 
a  new  eouTention  between  England  and  France  for  the  better 
sappr«>Bsion  of  the  slave  trade  was  signed.  Janel5,a  French 
and  Enelixh  squadron  attacked  Madagascar,  in  consequence 
of  the  Queen  uf  Madagascar  having  threatened  the  traders  of 
those  countries  with  expulsion :  they  destroyed  some  forts 
and  pan  of  a  town,  bat  nothing  satisfactory  was  accom- 
plished. June  30,  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act  for  the  endowment  of 
ftlaynooth  College  received  the  royal  assent;  and  on  July 21, 
the  Acts  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in  larite  towns, 
for  the  endowment  of  the  new  collies  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland.  October  31, 
Mr.  Waghom  arrived  with  the  East  India  mail,  which  ha 
had  brought  for  the  first  time  by  the  Overland  ronte.  Dur- 
ing this  month  the  rulway  mania  reached  a  erius,  and  a 
panic  enaned,  by  which  manjf  were  mined,  November  19, 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  condemn  the  new  IriSh 
collf'ges.  November  22,  Lord  Jonn  Russell  issnes  his  letter 
to  the  flectors  of  London,  duclaring  for  a  toial  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  December  10,  it  having  been  previously  under- 
stood th-it  there  had  been  miiny  discussions  in  the  cabinet  on 
the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  was  made  known  that 
ministers  had  resigned,  and  that  Lord  John  Russtlt  had  been 
lent  for  to  form  a  ministry.  On  the  20ih,  he  having  failed, 
i^ir  R.  Peel  was  again  sent  for,  and  ra-accepted  office. 

1848.  January  3,  the  corporations  of  London  and  Doblin 
presented  addresses  to  the  Qneen  representing  the  Bufferings 
caused  in  Ireland  by  the  potato-rot  of  the  previous  year. 
January  5,  a  meeting  of  a^cultunl  labonrera  was  held  at 
Wootton- Basset  in  Wiltshire,  at  v^iich  they  petitioned  for 
th«  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  January  II,  the  New  Zea- 
land chiefs,  who  had  previously  comibitted  several  outrages 
on  the  British  settlements,  were  attacked  and  defeated :  on 
the  ISth  th^  made  their  submission.  January  2S,  the  par- 
liament was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who  referred  to  the  fciluro 
of  the  potato  crop,  and  recommended  the  consideration  of 
the  propriety  of  relaxing  protective  duties.  On  the  27th  Sir 
R.  Peel  announced  his  intended  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
March  13,  potatoes  having  risen  to  a  famine  price  in  Ireland, 
a  treasury  order  was  isssued  allowing  the  importation  of 
Indian  com,  rice,  and  buckwheat,  at  a  nominal  duty  of  one 
shiliine  per  quarter.  April  4,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
CJood  Hope  commenced  a  war  upon  the  Cafires,  who  had 
been  committing  depredations  on  the  cdonista.  June  9,  the 
town  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  destrojred  by  fire ; 
the  damage  done  amounted  to  1,000,0002.  June  12,  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  was  agreed  upon  by  the  senate  at  Washington. 
On  the  2eth  the  Com  Duties  Repeal  Act,  and  the  Customs 
Duties  Act,  which  gave  great  freedom  to  commerce,  received 
the  royal  assent.  On  the  same  day,  on  the  motion  for  ^e 
i-econd  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life  Bill  (a  coercive 
measure  for  Ireland),  the  ministers  were  defeated,  and  imme- 
diately resigned.  On  July  6,  Lord  John  Russell  and  oiher 
memoeni  of  the  new  ministry  were  sworn  into  office.  July  28, 
W.  S.  O'Brien  and  many  others  seceded  from  the  R«peal 
AssoeifttiOD,  because  O'donnell  bad  denonnced  all  attempts 
to  obtain  their  object  by  physical  force.  August  26,  an  Act 
for  the  eitaUisbment  of  Pnbbe  Baths  and  Washhouses  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  also  the  Act  for  establishing  Conuty 
Conrta.  September  4,  twenly-fonr  districts  in  Ireland  were 
declared  by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress,  and  the 
provteioQs  of  the  Labour  Hate  Act  were  directed  to  be  pu*  in 
«pa»tiuiin  them.  September  14,  a  formal  protest  was  made 
by  tiie  British  govenunent  i^iainst  the  mamage  of  the  Dnke 


de  Montoenuer,  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  Frend,  irith  tin 
sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spun.  October  2,  the  dittm  in 
Ireland  continning,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Labour  Bate 
Act  provinif  worse  than  useless,  the  lord  lieuteuant  imti  i 
circiuar  auUiorising  the  undertaking  of  works  of  pcnunai 
utility.  December  18,  the  isl«na  of  Laboan  vai  tika 
formu  possession  of  b^  the  agents  of  the  British  gonmneoL 
December  18,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  to  conudff 
as  to  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  distress  in  the  Highludi 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  when  330^000  persons  veie  withnt 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

1847.  January  2,  the  British  Association  establislKd,^ 
which  large  soma  v  ere  raised  by  snbscription  for  the  nHd 
of  the  diiitress  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  both  of  vhidi 
countries  numbers  were  dying  of  starvation.  JaDOarr  IS, 
parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Houses  to  the  great  distress  nreTuliig,tBd 
called  on  them  to  provide  measures  for  its  reliet  lln  1^ 
Daniel  O'Conndl  £ed  at  Genoa,  while  on  bis  way  t«  taat 
June  8,  the  new  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  received  the  roval  aaod ; 
on  the  2Ist,  that  for  the  improvement  of  towns ;  and  oe 
the  23rd  parliament  was  prorogued.  October  17,  tltuib- 
givings  were  offered  op  it  all  the  churches  for  an  sbimdut 
harvMt.  October  S3,  in  consequence  of  a  great  mas\m 
pressure,  the  temporary  suspension  of  Sir  R.  PetVs  M 
Restriction  Act  was  ordered,  and  the  order  was  vitbdnn 
November  S3.  November  18,  parliament  ie-as>eoiby,ul 
pa>sed  an  Act  for  the  suppressioD  of  crime  and  oota^  ii 
Ireland. 

1848.  Febmary  21,  the  revolution  commenced  inPira 
by  which  Louis  Philippe  ceased  to  be  King  of  the  Freed. 
On  the  24th  the  king  abdicated.  On  the  26th  the  lenttc 
was  procliumed.  Lonis  Philippe  and  his  family  m,ai 
arrived  in  England  at  the  begi^nin^  of  March.  April  IO,i 
proposed  great  Chartist  demonstration  on  Kenningtoii  Co*- 
mon,  near  London.  The  government  however  had  ai>paiited 
special  constables ;  an  intended  procession  was  piweiiiei 
and  the  affair  passed  off  harmlessly.  May  1 6,  the  slate  trab 
in  Ireland  commenced ;  the  jury  could  not  a^ree  in  i  vtrdia 
as  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher.  Mitchell  was  tried  n 
May  22  for  seditious  writing  in  the  *  United  IrishnuB,'  foiBd 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  foorteen  years*  ttanspor^ma. 
July  29,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  lush  rfbdi 
and  tihe  government  forces  at  Ballingar^ ;  the  rebel*  tn 
easily  defeated.  On  August  5,  W.  S.  CBricn  waact[^Bil 
and  00  the  12th  Meagher,  O'Donohne,  and  Lyne.  kiiff*%, 
twenty  Chartist  leaders  arrested  in  the  Bhekfrian 
Augniit  29,  Sir  H.  Smith  defeated  the  rebels  nndsr  Pittoa 
at  Bloem  PUtts,  in  the  Cape '  trf  Good  Hope  eskj. 
August  31,  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  received  tlia  iml 
assent.  September  30,  the  Chartist  trials  were  couelndt^iii 
London,  and  Dowling,  Cuffey,  and  others  were  seoteBced  tt 
transportation  for  life.  October  9,  the  trial  of  the  Ini 
rebels  concluded,  and  O'Brien,  Meagher,  CDowAn^  ti 
M'Maotts  were  sentenced  to  death. 

1849.  During  this  year  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
Austria  and  the  popular  risings  in  Germany  succeeded  tb 
revolution  in  France  of  1848,  but  Great  Britain  took  do  pit 
in  these  commotions.  May  11,  on  the  appeal  of  Soiii 
O'Brien  and  others  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  jndgnuDtff 
confirmed,  and  on  July  9,  they  were  all  transponed.  ft 
May  13  a  laige  meedug  *a8  held  at  Cape  Town  to  pnM 
against  ^e  attempt  to  make  the  Cape  a  penal  aettkn^ 
and  the  efforts  made  were  ultimately  snccessfal.  (hhm 
26,  the  Act  for  repealing  die  Navi^on  Laws  receiT<^ll< 
royd  assent,  and  on  the  18th  the  Irish  Encnubered  tit^ 
Act.  In  Augusta  report  was  fumished  to  the  C^bisitit 
Washington  by  Colonel  Mason,  confirming  the  diicoveiTrf 
vast  qunntities  of  gold  in  California.  On  September  16,^1170) 
were  offered  up  in  the  churches  for  the  removal  of  cbtdai. 
which  bad  been  long  raging  in  England.  On  November^ 
Russia  and  Austria  demanded  the  expulsion  or  imprtsoastf 
of  the  Rnngariens  who  on  the  defeat  of  the  insarrecticaliK' 
taken  refnge  in  Turkey  :  Turkey  refused"  to  comply 
request,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  England,  which  Mt  > 
fieet  that  entered  the  Dardanelles.  December  1,  the  Dtynf' 
Quem  Adelaide  died.  December  1^  a  large  aMmUti* 
tenant  ftrmers  and  cottien  took  puce  at  HuUm^M  ■ 
Tipperary  to  petition  for  Tenant  Right 

1850.  January  10,  the  Enterprise  and  Inrestlgifdi  Id" 
Woolwich  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Jaonaiy  ■ 
meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  Honse,  London,  in  furtoetuo 
of  the  Indnstrial  Exhibition  d  all  nations.  July  SS,  Sua 
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Rothschild,  having  been  elected  for  the  city  of  London, 
ittended  the  Honae  in  order  to  take  his  seat,  but  was  refased 
Kcanae  he  objected  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian. August  5,  the  Act  for  regnlating  metropolitan  inter- 
nents,  fomidding  bonals  in  chnroh-yaro^  zeceived  the  royal 
uient^  as  also  an  Act  for  the  better  goTemment  of  the  Avstra'- 
dan  colonieSj  fonmng  Victoria  into  a  separate  colony,  and 
iivin^  it  K  representative  l^ialature.  An^st  14,  the  Act 
snabbng  town  coancils  to  establish  pnbhc  libraries  and 
maseunis  also  receired  the  royal  assent.  Angast  21,  the 
Queen  embarked  at  Osborne  to  visit  tbe  Kiug  of  the  Belgiaus. 
September  24,  the  pope  issued  h.  ball  establishing  a  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  which,  on  its  promulgation, 
occasioned  great  agitation.  October  ^  Captain  M'Clare,  in 
the  InTcstigator,  discovered  the  North-West  Passage  by 
Prince  of  Wales's  StraiL  The  ship  was  subsequently  frozen 
ap,  and  the  crew  were  not  rescued  till  April,  1853,  when 
diey  made  their  way  over  the  ice  to  Melville  Island.  Novem- 
ber S8,  a  meeting  of  the  dergy  of  the  Established  Church 
Was  held  at  Oxford  to  protest  against  the  pope's  bull,  which 
was  followed  by  pablio  addresses  for  the  same  purpose  to  the 
Queen  fonn  various  parts  at  the  country.  December  31,  Sir 
Hany  Smith,  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  declared 
war  against  the  Ci^^.  He  had  been  attacked  by  them  and 
narrowly  escaped  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  Ca&es 
defeated  oar  troops  in  several  places. 

1851.  January  27,  Earl  Grey  in  a  despatch  places  the 
Cleiigy  Beservea  at  the  absolute  cGaposal  of  the  legislature  of 
Canada.  Februaiy  4,  Parliament  opened,  and  the  Queen 
alluded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill,  as  occasioned  by  tbe 
pope's  recent  bull.  February  22,  the  Russell  ministry 
resigned,  in  consequence,  as  stated  [by  Lord  John,  of  the 
smallQess  of  their  majority  agaiust  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  in 
favour  of  i^icultoral  protection,  and  of  Mr.  Locke  King 
having  canied  a  motion  against  th«m  in  favour  of  Uie  exten- 
sion of  the  eooDty  franchise.  On  the  Tecommendation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  Russell  ministrjr  resumed  their 
places  on  Marc^  8.  May  1,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  tbe 
Industry  of  all  Nations  in  Hyde  Park  was  opened  by  tbe 
Queen.  May  22,  ^e  governor  of  New  South  Wales  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  the  search  for  gold  in  the  newly 
discovered  gold  regions  witbont  a  license.  By  the  beginning 
of  June  20,000  persons  were  employing  themselves  at  the 
diggings.  August  1,  the  royal  assent  was  ^iven  to  tbe  Eccle- 
siaatical  Titles  Assumption  and  the  New  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  Acts.  -October  S3,  Kossuth  arrived  at  Southampton, 
on  the  30th  he  went  in  procession  to  the  Guildhall  of  Lon- 
don, where  an  address  from  tJie  city  was  presented  to  him. 
November  6,  the  Caffres  defeated  a  British  force  at  Water- 
Uoof.  December  2,  the  Prince-President  of  France  dissolved 
the  legislative  assembly,  arrested  Cavugoacj  Cbangamier, 
Thiers,  and  othos,  and  on  January  S,  1863,  his  continued 
authority  vrea  voted  by  7,439,216  votes  against  640,737. 

1852.  January  1,  the  Roman  Catholic  synod  of  Thuxle^ 
prohibited  the  Roman  Catholic  clejgy  from  holding  any  office 
whatever  in  the  Qnera's  colleges  in  Ireland.  February  3, 
the  parliament  met ;  on  the  20th  the  ministry  were  beaten 
on  Uie  Local  Militia  Bill,  and  on  the  23rd  Uiey  resigned ; 
they  were  succeeded  by  one  undra  the  presidency  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who,  on  announcing  his  acceptance  of  office  on  the 
27th,  deprecated  tbe  attempts  which  were  being  made  to 

Soduce  a  panic-fear  of  invasion  by  the  French.  April  13, 
ajor-General  Cathcart,  who  had  sax>erseded  Sir  H.  Smith 
as  governor  of  the  Cape,  issued  a  proclamation  reccwnising 
tbe  independence  of  tne  Boers  of  the  Vaal  river.  Jane  1, 
the  electric  telegraph  between  England  and  Ireland  opened  for 
communication.  June  2,  the  imuptndence  of  Greytown  was 
guaranteed  by  the  English  and  American  governments. 
Jane  30,  the  Act  granting  a  representative  constitution  to 
New  Zealand  received  the  lojal  assent  July  1,  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  July  3,  a  great  Tenant-Right  meeting 
at  Waringstown  in  Ireland,  at  which  Mr.  8.  Crawford,  M.F., 
attended,  was  dispersed  by  tbe  magistrates.  November  2, 
a  great  Free  Trade  banquet  held  at  Manchester,  which  was 
attended  by  3000  persons.  November  23,  three  ships 
arrived  in  the  Thames  with  a  large  quantity  of  Australian 
gold.  December  16,  in  the  new  parliament  which  had 
assembled  on  November  4  the  ministry  were  beaten  on  the 
bodgat  by  305  against  266 ;  tbey  iouaediately  resigned;  and 
on  the  27th  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  t^Sce,  and  &rmed  a  naw  miiiiBtry. 

1863.  January  C,  the  Emperor  of  uuna  legaliaed  the 
importation  of  ojaam,  in  order  to  make  it  contribute  to  the 


revenue.  March  9,  a  treaty  with  the  Caffre  chiefs  was  con- 
cluded by  General  Cathcart  at  King  William's  Town.  May 
3j  Prince  Menzikoff  presented  the  Russian  ultimatum  to  the 
Turkish  government,  claiming  for  tbe  czar  tbe  protectorate 
of  the  Greek  Christians  in  ue  Turkish  dominions,  which 
was  rejected.  May  12,  the  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  at 
Dublin.  June  26,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issued  a  manifesto 
against  Turkey,  and  announced  the  march  of  Rusman  armiea 
upon  its  Dauubian  Provinces.  September  27,  Turkey  'declared 
war  against  Russia.  October  22,  the  French  and  English 
6eets  entered  the  Bosphorus.  December  6,  a  protocol  was 
signed  at  Vienna  by  Fiance,  England,  Austna,  and  Turkey, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

1854.  Febraary  13,  Lord  John  Eusaell  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  his  new  Reform  Bill,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  April  11,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  public 
business.  February  20,  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstream 
guards  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Turkey,  and  other 
troops  followed  in  rapid  succession.  March  11,  the  Queen 
reviewed  a  fleet  at  Spifhead  previous  to  its  sailing  for  tha 
Baltic.  March  28,  war  declared  by  Ei^luid  against  Russia. 
April  22,  Odessa  bombarded;  by  the  French  and  English 
fleets.  June  7,  a  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
with  the  United  States.  June  8,  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  opened  by  Queen  Victoria.  June  16,  the  Act  for 
doubling  the  income  tax,  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  received  the  ro^al  assent  August  7,  the  Act 
for  regulating  Oxford  University  received  the  royal  assent 
August  16,  Bomarsnnd  was  surrendered  to  the  julied  fleet 
September  14,  the  allied  army  landed  in  the  Crimea,  after 
having  suffered  severely  &om  cholera  during  tliis  and  the 

£ receding  month.  On  the  16th  the  Russians  evacuated 
loldavia,^  and  the  IHnubian  Provinces  were  garrisoned  by 
the  Austrians.  On  the  80th  the  battle  of  the  Alma  took  place, 
and  the  Rusuans  were  defeated.  [IUoi.an,  Loan,  5.  2 ;  Sunt- 
Arnaud,  VIau^coal,  S.  2.1  October  17,  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol  commenced.  November  5,  tbe  battle  of  Inker* 
mann,  when  the  Russians  were  again  beaten.  On  the  14th 
a  violent  storm  destroyed  many  ^ps  laden  with  stores,  and 
caused  great  calamities  on  shore.  This  was  followed  by  a 
season  of  great  sufi'ering :  the  roads  were  impassable ;  the 
weather  was  bitterly  cold ;  men  and  horses,  ill  supplied  with 
food  or  shelter,  perished  in  large  numbers,  while  medical 
attendance  and  hospital  accommodation  were  wofuliy  defi- 
cient. Great  dissaiisfaction  was  expressed  at  home,  and 
private  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount  were  raised  to 
alleviate  the  distress.  Miss  Nightingale  organised  a  staff  of 
nurses,  and  proceeded  vrith  them  to  Constantinople  to  super- 
intend the  hospitals,  and  attend  the  sick  and  wounded. 

1855.  January  6,  conferences  between  the  plenipoteB- 
tiaries  of  England,  Frsnce|,  Austria,  and  Rusua,  were  opoied 
at  yienna.  Lord  John  Russell  was  tiie  English  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  his  conduct  in  supporting  the  propositions  <d 
Austria  for  a  peace  with  Russia,  formed  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  mscnssion  on  July  6,  and  led  to  his  secessun 
from  office  on  July  13.  January  10,  Sardinia  joined  the 
allies,  and  undertook  to  send  troops  to  the  Crimea.  January 
29,  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee  to  investigate  tbe 
causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  carried 
against  the  ministry  by  306  to  148.  In  consequence  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  reakned,  and  on  February  10  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  which  Iiord  Falmsrston  was  the  Premier. 
March  2,  Nicolas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Alexander  II.  May  34,  Kertch  occupied 
by  the  allies,  whose  fleets  swept  the  aea  (Mf  Ah^,  and 
destroyed  several  towns  and  a  vast  nember  of  vessels. 
June  16,  the  French  attacked  the  Malakhoff  and  the  English 
the  Redan,  but  were  repulsed.  July  1,  a  large  assemblage 
of  perfiorui  took  place  in  Hyde  Park  to  protest  against  Lord 
R.  Grosvenor's  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  and  some  rioting 
occurred.  The  bill  was  withdrawn  on  the  next  day,  but  the 
meetings  and  the  riots  were  continued  on  the  two  following 
Sundays.  July  11,  Sveaborg,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  was 
bombarded  by  the  alUed  fleets.  Augost  14,  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  cunt^Lituting  a  representative  bdard 
for  the  management  of  the  improvements  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  received  the  royal  assent.  September  8,  the 
French  captured  the  Malakhoff,  and  in  the  night  the  Rnasians 
evacuated  the  south  side  of  Sebastowd,  of  which  the  allies 
took  possession.  September  89,  the  Rnadans  assaiilted  Kan, 
and  were  lepnlsed  by  the  Turks,  assisted  by;Sir  W.  F.l^lu 
several  other  English  oflicers,  and  Generdlti  ' 
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lier  17,  Kinbnrn.  at  the  month  of  tlie  Dnieper,  snmndered 
to  the  allies,  and  on  tte  next  day  the  Rasaians  blew  m  tiie 
fortren  of  OciAoS.  Norember  26,  Kara  wu  rarrenaeTed 
to  the  RnBsians,  after  a  gallant  defence ;  Sir  W.  T.  Wilhams 
&nd  the  EDfilish  officen  were  made  prisonera,  and  treated 
With  grf  at  IdndnesB  by  the  Russians.  November  30,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  BrriTed  at  Windsor  Cutle  on  s  Tisit  to  the 
Qaeen.  December  Id,  the  united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers. 

1856.  Jftn'aary  31,  the  Qaeen,  on  opening  the  session  of 
parliament,  annonoced  the  acceptance  by  Rnssia  of  the  terms 
p^o^ied  for  a  general  peaoe.  Fehroary  1,  Mr.  Mttiray,  the 
British  minuter  to  the  Pernan  conrtj  quitted  Tehenn  in 
co^n sequence  <^  a  dispnte  vn&  the  PendafQ  goTemmenL 
Febmaiy  7,  the  Qaeen,  having  created  Sr  S,  Parlce,  one  of 
the  barona  of  the  Excheqner  Conrt,  a  peer  for  life  only,  a 
motion  to  refer  the  snbject  to  a  committee  of  privilfges  was 
carried  against  the  ministt^,  The  committee  reported  that 
snch  a  peerage  save  no  right  to  sit  in  parliament,  which  was 
Confirmed  by  the  Hoase.  Ultimately  ministers  gave  way, 
and  Baron  Wenslffydale  was  created  a  peer  in  the  nsaal 
form.  April  29,  official  proclatnation  made  of  the  peace  with 
Rnssia.  May  29,  public  celebration  of  &ie  conclusion  of 
peace ;  magnificent  fireworlts  exhibited  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dnbno,  and  a  general  illumination  took  place. 
July  12,  tbe  allies  evacuated  the  Crimea.  Jnly  29,  the  Act 
for  establishiDg  refmnatoiy  and  indnstrisl  schoota  for  t!ri- 
minal  and  vagrant  children  received  the  royiil  assent. 
Ao^iut  SO,  the  'Qaeen  of  Onde  arrived  m  fiogland,  to  appeal 
againat  the  annexation  of  her  sm'a  donrinions  tn  the  Britidi 
poeaessiona  !n  India.  September  4,  the  Ri^al  British  Ban3c 
stopped  payment ;  on  the  aceonnts  betog  inveatlgated  gross 
frauds  were  disclosed  ;  the  failure  caused  a  vast  amount  of 
distress;  and  ultimately  the  attomey-gencfra!!  undertook  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  directors,  seven  of  whom  were  found 
guilty  in  February,  1858,  and  six  were  sentenced  to  variona 
periods  of  imprisonment,  and  one  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling ; 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  also  passed  in  1857  to  render 
tmstees  more  easily  punishable  for  miscondntrt  and  misappli- 
cation of  funds.  October  11,  the  seirure  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  Canton  river  of  the  *  lorcha  *  Arrow,  eave  rise  to  a  series 
of  attacks  on  Canton,  from  which  place  ul  the  foreign  tom- 
Diraeial  reildenta  witadtew.  November  10,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  Peisians  having  taken  Herat,  in  violation  cS  a  tm^, 
war  was  proclaimed  at  Bombay  against  that  eoimtiv.  Decem- 
ber 11,  the  coUection  of  pictnrea  belonging  to  Mr.  ^dm  Sheep- 
shanks was  made  over  ay  Kim  to  fbe  goverameDt  as  a  gift  to 
the  nation. 

1857,  March  S,  the  ministry  were  defeated  on  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  involving  censure  on  them  for  the  alttack  on 
Canton.   Lord  Palmeraton  then  announced  his  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  indispensable  busi- 
■nesB  of  the  House  couw  be  got  through.   Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  March  21,  and  a  new  one  summoned,  which  met 
on  April  30.   In  the  new  elections  the  most  remarkable  Aict 
was  that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  most  of  what  were 
called  the  *  P6aee  Party,*  failed  in  getting  returned.  March 
14,  the  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sotmd 
Dues  "was  signed  at  Copenhann.   An  indemnity  waa  to  be 
paid  to  Denmark,  of  Which  Eni^ch  share  was  settled  &t 
1,300,000?.,  and  the  dues  ceased  from  April  1.   May  S,  the 
Art  Tieaiuree  Eathibition  was  opened  at  Manchester  W  the 
Qneen  and  Prince  Albert.   May  7,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
Indian  army.   [See  Indian  Emhm,  S,  S.]   May  26  and  27, 
Commodore  Keppel,  with  a  British  naval  force,  attacked  a 
number  of  Chinese  junks  in  Escape  Creel^  and  on  June  1, 
raother  attack  was  made  on  those  assembled  in  Fatshan 
Creek,  in  the  Canton  river.   Both  attacks  Were  snftceasfnl, 
numerous  junks  were  destroyed,  a  quantity  of  cannon  taken, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  force  killed.    The  issue  of 
this  war,  with  the  capture  of  Canton,  will  be  Yoond  under 
CfiMO,  &  2.   Jane  26,  an  order  in  Council  directed  that  in 
future  Prince  Albert  wai  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  charches 
nid  addressed  aa  the  Prince  Consort.  Jnly  10.  the  Oaths 
Bill,  by  which  Jews  would  have  been  admitted  to  parliament, 
was  rejected  In  the  House  of  Lords,  after  being  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  laige  majority.   In  November  (chiefly  in 
conaequence  of  a  commercial  panic  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  during  which  all  the  banks  suspended  payment, 
and  bankruptcies  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  took  place) 
a  crisis  occurred  In  Great  Britain.    Several  extensive  fcilures 
of  commercial  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Olasgow,  and 

towns  followed.  Two  banks  in  Glasgow  suspended 


[Mynnnt,  mm  of  them  hk  a  siete  «i  hajpAm  thdIi^ 
accompanied  vriA  die  dfseksnre  <X  faaprwsnt  — n^wu 

in  disconntisg  an  enornKnu  amotint  of  aceenunoditiga 
As  eariy  as  October  S  Uie  Bank  of  England  'nami  iti 
of  disnmnt  to  6  per  oent.,  which  was  uiereased  oo  tiitiu 
to  7  per  cent.,  on  the  IMh  to  8  p«r  cent.,  on  Nonabs  j 
to  9  per  cent.,  uid  on  November  9  to  10  per  nM.  Oi 
tbe  Itth  the  opention  of  Sir  R.  Paei%  Bank  Bffitea^ 
Act  wu  enspeiided  for  second  time,  and  the  Bmi^ 
England  was  authorised  by  tfae  ^vemmeBt  to  mat  mait 
an  amoBiM  not  exceeding  two  miUiona,  foe  winch  u  Att  i[ 
Indemnity  wu  paaed  tA  DeeeeAer  IS.  Th»  caM  k 
panto,  ooofdenoa  was  rsstoie^  the  nte  of  diseont  n 
npitf y  lowefed,  ee  that  ky  Fduwy,  1868»it  wttnbal 
to  3  per  eeift..  Had  the  bsUion  in  uie  bank  incnsNiiia 
6,666,000f.  on  November  11,  1667,  to  17,«l7,S8U  « 
March  3,  1868.  The  effeeta  of  the  failures  abnwd,  hnaa, 
which  had  extended  to  Hambutg,and  most  other  of  thg* 
mereial  towns  of  Europe,  had  a  uoet  calanntOBB  inAoM* 
the  niBnlifRctm<ing  indaMiy  of  tiie  eoimtry. 

On  January  14,  1858,  an  sArocioos  Mtempt  was  ulifa 
aasttftinate  ttie  Emperor  t4  tfae  French,  casting  eifbni 
baits  among  the  «rowd  assembled  to  see  htm  audiheu^ 
proceed  to  the  Opera.  Hie  oriminala,  Orsiui,  Pieiri,  mi, 
and  Oomes  were  spprebended ;  and  en  its  afnevi^  ita 
they  had  recently  lelt  England,  where  eacli  had  tmkik 
vanoos  but  not  very  lengthened  periods,  an  oato^  «n  tnl 
in  Fnuee  agiuet  Engluul  for  haibonring  oon^mtoi;  al 
n  letter  mm  ssfit  by  the  Fmoh  smbaswdor,  viUk  n 
published  in  Oe  'Momteor,'  eomt^aini^  of  tbe  ddeetin  ab 
of  the  law  hi  En^nd  respecting  oonspiracy,  sad  tmti^ 
fliat  in  England  it  was  allowed  ofwnly  to  advocate  ngidi 
Soon  after  the  taiee^ng  of  parliaaient  Lad  Fdinaki 
brought  m  a  bHl  to  Tomedy  thta  assarted  dsfeot,  irtwkn 
ordered  to  be  read  a  first  titoie  by  a  larse  majori^;  bats 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  Mr.  MihHr  ^imt  ami 
an  amendment  that  the  French  ambassador's  letter  oub  ti 
have  been  answered  by  the  ministers,  and  the  ameaaK 
was  carried,  on  Febraary  19,  by  a  majority  of  SM  to^ 
In  consequence  of  this  vote  Lord  Palmeraton  amiDagetd  1 
the  Honse  on  Febmaiy  93,  that  the  miiuBtiy  had  nepei; 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Qit^al 
that  he  had  undertaken  tbe  formatiMi  <rf  a  new  tak^. 
This  was  aeotmi^ished,  and  the  minisbr  vns  eowj^Mt  ai 
met  tlw  Booses  on  the  IBth  «i  Ihnb.  The  new  ataa 
abandoned  Ae  eonspiruy  bill,  bnt  oontinned  the  proMc^ 
of  Dr.  Bernard,  for  the  assarted  om^ictty  in  the  ooa^ 
against  the  Emperor's  life.  He  was  indicted  aa  aeetmqit 
the  murder  of  one  of  'the  indrndnah  who  psrishsd  fmit 
explosion  of  the  grenade  thrown  at  the  Emperor  on  Juasjl^ 
but  was  acquitted  on  Saturday  April  17,  after  a  tiiil  mn 
for  six  days.  After  Ae  eaiptare  of  Canton,  the  war  iiOai 
[CBmA,&S]ahnoat ceased;  andsin«theredaotiai«fI«^ 
now  [iNniiN  Eifpittx, S.  the  chief  miMtaty  opentiin bm 
been  the  talring  of  detached  forts  or  toma,  and  toe  pBiMtn' 
defeat  of  iMattered  bodies  of  the  ndiels.  On  Apiii  S),th 
newChsncellor  of  the  Excheqnw  (Mr.  Disraeli)  intrwtettilB 
bui^et,  in  which  faetamoonced  the  Unction  of  tbeiHM 
tax  to  6dL  bt  tbe  ponnd,  the  emaBntion  of  tha  ^« 
Irish  dbrtilled  spirHs  with  Aat  of  Si^taad  and  SeoUfli 
the  imposition  a  pemry  stsUip  m  erciy  ehaqse  i*'''* 
paymoit  on  a  banker,  all  of  lAaoh  wem  snbseqaoithipM 
to.  On  April  IB  the  Oatha  Bill  was  sgain  osmed  km 
House  of  Commons,  bnt  woa  rejected  in  the  Lords, »  s 
regarded  the  clause  xelieving  the  Jews.  On  May  H  * 
Cardwell  introduced  a  motion  of  <!ensure  on  the  ii^>^ 
for  having  made  public  a  despatch  from  Lord  Eil«A«o»Pi 
aa  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  Viscount  Oai^ 
Oovemor-Oenentl  of  India,  condemning  the  ^goclw'*' 
issued  by  him.  Loid  Derby^  on  behalf  of  the  ini^i>*?A 
approved  of  the  pnblicatlcm.  Lord  GUenboroi^  ndgBHi*J 
after  several  nights'  debate  in  the  Houe  4^  Cmoims  i> 
motion  was  withdrawn  on  May  fil-  . 

VICTORIA,  or  PORT  PHILLIP,  a  BritiA  o*V« 
Australia,  situated  at  the  southern  extiemify  '(^^^ 
nent,  extends  between  84"  and  89*  8.  lat,  141*  Sid  iM^ 
long. ;  and  ia  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  New  South  wtf^ 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Mnnay,  "H^'* 
drawn  from  the  head  waters  of  that  river  to  O^e 
S.  by  Bass's  Strait  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  W.  b^So* 
Australia,  from  which  it  is  Berated  1^  the  mffiii<»* 
141*  £.  long.  The  form  of  the  province  is  triu^Bt^^ 
greatest  length  being  fhim  tut  ^cr«wt  tibtMtU^ 
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groitaie  bmvcttb  abmt  800  niln.  Tbe  u  08,000  sqtiaTe 
miles  or  Tuevl?  63,000^000  acres.  The  popnlation  in  184€( 
was  32,800  ;  on  Uaich  2nd  1861  it  was  77,34d ;  on  Decem- 
ber Slat  18fi2  it  was  estimated  at  151.127 ;  in  Febmaiy 
ISfiS,  Bxadshaw's' Monthly  Chiide  to  Victoria,'  gave  the 
total  popnUtion  m  430,606,  indadlng  33,280  Cbinese,  and 
1768  ahoriginea.  In  1855  it  was  eatimatef}  that  the  popola* 
tion  OB  tite  gold-fields  of  Victoria  colony  was  145^2,  of 
■whom  20,646  were  Chinese;  in  t]uH  nnmber  of  CSunese  there 
vere  3  women,  and  3  childien. 

From  Cape  Howe,  at  the  eastern  «xtreini^  of  the  pro- 
vince, a  line  of  coast,  cabled  the  Lons  Beach,  extends  200 
miles,  in  a  soath-westeily  direction  to  Wilson's  Frovontoiy. 
ThU  part  of  ^e  coast,  wUch  cnrres  slightly  iawnrda,  con- 
riats  ^  tiie  Htost  put  of  low  aqd  landy  shorea  backed  by 
Itilla.  Near  the  centre  are  sewal  li«oonSj  and  a  consider- 
iheet  of  water  called  Lake  Weliiiu[ton.  A  short  dis- 
tance north  of  WUson's  Promontory  is  Comer's  bilet,  where 
a  settlement  called  Alberton  has  been  formed.  The  inlet  is 
San  of  dboals^  bat  it  forms  a  harboor  for  small  vessels,  and 
maintains  oonaideTable  intercourse  with  Hobart  Town, 
exporting  sheep  and  fat  catUe  from  the  adjoining  conntry. 
Near  Cape  Wuson  are  a  immber  of  small  rocky  islands, 
fonoine  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  the  Aoatialian  Alps. 
From  Wilson's  Promontory  to  the  western  boondary  of  the 
province,  the  coast-line  nms  in  a  north-westerly  and 
"weaterly  direction  more  than  300  miles.  Only  three  har- 
bonrs  are  fonnd  on  it— Portland  Bay,  near  the  western,  and 
Port  Phillip  and  Wettem  Port,  near  the  eastern  extrami^. 
Betvreen  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a  distance  of  more 
than  aoo  mileii  there  ia  no  i^ace  of  cafety  even  for  small 
veaaels,  with  the  exc^cm  (4  Warmambool  and  Port  Fairy^ 
■mall  AarboQTS  for  coasting  vessels.  During  the  sommer  the 
contb-easiern  winds  blow  on  tbis  coast  for  three  months  with 

Ssat  force.  From  Wilson's  Promontory  to  Western  Port 
0  coast  is  mostly  high.  From  Western  Port  to  the 
western  boandary-Hoe  it  is  generally  low.  The  low  shores 
are  sandy,  except  at  some  places  where  swamps  exist.  West 
of  Cape  Nelson  the  coast  u  bounded  by  sand-hills. 

Western  Pott  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  safe,  being  protected  against  tbe 
southern  and  sonth-eastem  winds  by'  Phillip  Island,  which 
ties  across  its  entrance.  Port  Phillip,  situated  at  tbe  western 
entrance  of  Bass's  Sti^t,  is  a  harboa^  pf  great  capacity.  It 
i»  entered  by  a  passage  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  bounded  by 
Cape  Kepean  on  the  out,  ani  Cape  Lonsdale  oa  the  west 
Tbe  channel  ia  still  farther  narrowed  by  soipe  shoals  which 
front  the  entrance.  Within,  the  basin  extends  about  40 
miles  north,  and  abont  midway  attains  the  same  breadth, 
sending  off  an  arm  to  the  west,  where  it  forms  the  harbour 
of  Geelong.  fiobson's  Bay,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
basin,  affords  good  ancborage  fer  vessels  of  all  sises,  and 
forms  the  port  of  Melbourne.  Lighter  vessels  ascend  the 
Tarra^Y^rra  8  miles  to  the  capital,  which  is  only  a  mile  and 
a  h^If  diiitant  by  land.  Portland  Bay,  near  the  western 
boundary,  extends  26  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  10  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  its  wetitein 
shoves  in  from  4  to  6  fathoms;  but  it  is  open  to  the  south- 
east winds,  and  during  the  sonth-west  g^lea  |k  avrell  seta  in| 
causing  a  heavy  sutf  on  the  beach. 

Wilson's  Promootpry,  the  most  lontheip  headlvid  of 
AnitTalia,  in  formed  by  a  monntain,  ^ph  is  visible  at  the 
distance  of  16  leagues,  This  rocky  mi^ss  may  he  considered 
•a  the  comqiMusement  of  the  Australian  Alps,  a  T^f^  of 
monntaias  which,  for  a  distance  exceeding  70  miles,  runs  to 
the  west  of  north,  and  £»rther  on,  for  about  100  miles,  to  the 
east  pf  north,  nntil  it  approaches  37°  8-  lat  from  this  part 
of  the  range,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  2600  feet  above 
the  leve)  of  the  sea,  several  lateral  ridges  extend  to  the  south- 
east and  west.  The  acclivities  both  on  the  east  ao4  west 
are  gentle,  and  are  partially  overgrown  with  forests,  contain- 
ing many  timber-trees,  mostly  bine  gum  and  bl^k  butt 
Near  37°  S.  lat.  the  rspge  rises  above  the  snow- line,  and  this 
portion  of  it  is  called  the  Ajnk  Monntains.  The  valleys  in 
this  district  comprise  much  land  no  less  fit  for  cultivation 
than  for  pastnre.  That  piatioi)  of  the  province  which  frov 
the  eastern  deelivity  of  the  sontheni  portion  of  the  Aoalralian 
Alps  and  the  Ajuk  range  descends  to  the  Pacific,  is  called 
Gippsland.  It  extends  along  the  coast  to  148°  E.  long.,  and 
consists  of  an  inclined  plane,  whiefa  however  near  the  moun- 
tains appears  to  descend  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  the 
iniddle  of  the  region  the  plain  it  oply  ^10  feet  above  the 
Mft>lfnlT  Ttfi  niffihsm  ptoUiw  of  tbu  eoantty  » travnaed 


b^  several  nmges  of  hills,  whicb  are  of  considerable  elevatitm 
near  tbe  principal  range,  bnt  |row  lower  as  they  proceed 
southward.  The  valleys  exhibit  a  con^erable  degree  at 
fertility,  and  many  cattle  atationa  have  been  estabUued  in 
them.  In  the  centre  of  Qippsland  are  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  which  are  covered  with  open  forests,  and  are  capable 
of  maintaininj;  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  most  sontbem 
portion  of  CKppsland  is  traversed  by  several  ofisets  of  the 
Southern  Australian  Alps,  which  are  covered  with  forests  of 
blue,  green,  and  black  butt,  in  which  nnmeroas  timber-trees 
are  found.  Tbe  whole  of  Gippsfamd  is  abundantly  watered 
by  several  itraanu.  The  country  exten&w  wHthpoast 
Cfippshind  to  tbe  bonndaiy  of  New  Sonth  Walea  hu  bean 
bntpartialty  explued. 

On  the  north  of  Port  Phillip  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  foiling  into  the  Sonthem  Sea  and  the  Murray  occurs 
abont  46  mues  from  the  northern  exbemity  of  the  harbour, 
bnt  fturtber  to  the  west  it  is  between  80  and  100  miles  from 
the  sea-shore.  On  both  aides  of  the  watershed  the  country 
is  hilly  and  broken,  and  between  142"  and  143°  E.  long,  it 
rises  into  moontaius.  This  hiUy  tract  is  in  general  from  SO 
to  40  miles  across.  To  the  sonth  of  it  is  an  extensive  plain, 
which  descends  gently  to  the  sea-shore.  Near  the  sea  it  ia 
almost  level  or  slightly  nndulating ;  but  forther  north  it 
contains  a  rather  lai^  number  of  mils,  rising  from  600  to 
700 feet  above  their  bases ;  among  tiiem  is  Mount  finninyong, 
which  rises  1670  feet  above  itsl)ase.  A  great  number  of 
lakes  are>  scattered  over  thia  plam,  cm  of  which,  called 
Caraiuamiie,  ia  about  90  milea  in  drenmferenoe.  lia  waters 
are  sut,  ai  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  othen.  mie  laolatail 
hills  which  rise  on  this  plain  appear,  from  th^  formation, 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Theisouthem  part  of  t^  plain 
contuna  extensive  tracts  of  the  finest  land  for  pasture  and 
tillage.  West  of  the  river  Hopkins  fl42^  46'  E.  hmg)  the 
land  along  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Portland  Bay,  is  generaDy 
poor,  and  that  lying  west  of  Portland  Bay,  though  better,  ia 
only  indifferent.  But  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  north 
of  38*  8.  lat.  contains  a  large  portion  oi  good  land.  In  some 
rarts  it  ia  overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  Eucalyptus  tree^ 
BanincB,  Cawarinas,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  Australia ; 
at  other jplaces  it  is  covered  with  open  forests  and  abundant 
grass.  The  nnmeroas  hills  an  thickly  wooded,  and  the  beat 
soil  is  found  at  their  bases. 

Of  the  western  division  of  the  province,  which,  fiir  its 
beauty  and  apparent  fertility,  was  called  W  Sir  Thomaa 
Mitchell,  who  first  explored  it,  Anstralia  Felix,  the  best 
portion  is  that  which  lies  within  the  hilly  tract  on  both  sides 
of  the  watershed.  Nearly  all  the  ridges  by  which  Uiis  tract 
is  overtopped  mn  nearly  at  right  angl^  to  Uie  waten^ed. 
The  most  western  of  these  ridges  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
moontaina,  and  has  been  called  tbe  Grampians.  Nearly  iit 
the  centre  of  the  Grampians  stands  Mount  To-ol,  or  Mouht 
William,  wbich  rises  to  4500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Monnt  Abrupt  is  1700  feet,  and  Mount  Storfjeon  is  1071 
feet,  in  height.  The  Grampians  are  surrounded  with  exteih 
sive  forests  of  fine  tall  timber-trees  of  Eucalypti. 

The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  originating  in 
the  southern  and  western  portion  of  the  Grampians  appears 
to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
abundantly  watered  the  Nangeela,  or  Glenelg,  and  its 
tributaries:  The  soil  is  hhusk  and  rich,  several  feet  deep, 
and  rests  on  a  sobsoil  of  clay.  The  sorface  of  )he  higbo: 
portion  of  tbis  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and  oa  it  aro 
found  many  small  sandhills. 

The  hil^  tract  of  the  watershed  east  of  the  Gian^piaoa 
has  its  surrace  diversified  by  numerous  narrow  ridges  of  rockt^ 
several  round  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  many  rather 
narrow  valleys  traversed  by  clear  and  beautiful  streams.  In 
some  pafts  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood ;  at  other  places 
free  from  wood,  but  overgrown  with  grass  to  the  top.  About 
30  miles  east  of  tbe  Grampians,  some  more  elevated  ridges 
traverse  the  watershed.  They  have  been  named  Pyrenees, 
but  the  natives'  call  them  Peerick  HiUh.  They  consist  wholly 
of  granite,  but  are  all  grassy  to  their  summits,  and  thinly 
wooded.  East  of  the  Pyrenees  the  countiy  is  more  brolun 
and  the'  hills  are  higher.  There  are  feresta  chufly  composed 
of  box  and  lofty  blue  enrntnes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
billy  country,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  ft,  coniista  of 
hills  of  lava.  A  very  Iai;ge  portion  of  this  lully  conntiy 
affords  excellent  pasture. 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watershed  on  the  w>nth, 
the  monntain  re^on  of  the  Australian  Alps  on  the  sonth-ea^ 
the  conise  of  the  Mu^y  w  the  ndrth,  ■Ad'  tite^bonddan- 
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line  of  SuuLh  AoiUalia  on  the  wnt,  lie  the  plains  of  tfa« 
Mnmjr  River.  Tlw  Murray  and  iU  tribotaiy  the  Bayonga 
flow  in  ivide  bottoms,  sometimes  8  or  10  miles  across,  which 
bottoms  are  ovetfrown  by  high  trees,  partly  swampy  or 
covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  bat  exhibiting  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  fertility  in  the  vigour  of  their  v^tation.  In  some 
plaees  are  foand  salt  l^es  in  considerable  namben,  bnt  in 
general  the  plaina  are  open,  gimsqr,  and  beaatifolly  diversified 
with  iMpentiue  linea  or  clanmi  of  wood.  Etbu  at  a  coit- 
iridffidtle  distanoe  from  the  bauEi  <tf  tlis  livms  water  ii  not 
scarce,  as  there  are  nBmenw  hollows  in  the  pluasi  vriiich 
maerally  coatain  water.  The  plaina  of  the  luiix:^  are  fit 
both  for  cultivation  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  river  Mnttay, 
rising  in  the  Aostcaliaa  Alps,  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion along  the  boundary  of  the  prorinee,  enteriog  South  An»< 
traJia  at  34°  S.  Ist,  ^ter  a  course  of  above  600  milet.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  couise  along  the  border  it  has  a  channel 
3&0  yards  broad,  with  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  feet.  Its 
chief  tributaries,  which  drain  the  northern  division  of  the 
eolooy,  are  the  Mitta-Mitta,  Ovens,  Gonlbnm,  Campaspe, 
and  LoddoD,  moHt  of  which  are  dried  up  during  summer  and 
converted  into  chains  of  ponds.  The  Mitta-Mitta  rises  in 
the  Au»traliao  Alpa,  not  far  from  Lake  Omeo,  ^e  neigh- 
boorhood  of  which  ftmna  one  of  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria. 
The  Loddon  rises  near  Mount  Alexandor,  the  prindnol  gold- 
field,  and  its  feeders,  after  the  rainy  season,  axe  empli^ed  in 
the  process  of  g(dd-washiog.  The  Avoea,  Avon,  and  Wim- 
mera  flow  northward  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Grampian 
obains.  The  Glenelg,  collecting  several  tributaries  from  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Grampians,  flows  aonthward  along  the 
frontier,  and  enters  South  Australia  just  before  reaching  the 
ocean.  The  Hopkins,  with  its  several  affluents,  waters  the 
country  aouth  from  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  the  ocean  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  Port  Fairy.  The  Barwoo,  after  flowing 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geelong, 
bends  to  the  south-east,  and  falls  into  ihe  sea  near  the  entrance 
of  Port  Philip.  The  Yarra-Yarra,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  washes  the  capital,  is  sabject  to  heavy  floods  during 
the  lainv  seaaon.  It  comee  in  frimk  the  monntaina  to  the 
east  of  Melboiune  and  continues  in  a  very  drcuitona  coarse 
to  the  head  of  Fort  Phillip.  It  is  navigable  to  the  citr  for 
Gmall  vessels  and  sfeamen  of  light  draught.  The  latrobe, 
rising  in  the  Great  Swamp,  which  is  divided  from  Weatem 
Port  by  a  belt  of  land  a  few  miles  broad,  intersects  the 
southern  range  of  the  Alps  and  flows  eastward  throngh  Gipps- 
land  into  X^e  Wellington.  Lake  King  collects  the  waters 
of  the  Tambo,  the  Riley,  and  the  M'Arlhur,  which  drwn  the 
northern  district  of  Gippaland, 

The  predominating  rocks  in  the  hi^er  masses  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps  are  granite,  sieuite,  and  quartz,  intermingled 
occasionally  with  mica-schista  and  various  other  rocks  of  a 
slaty  texture.  Quarti,  ironstone,  sandstone,  and  clay-slate 
are  geneial  throughout  the  other  hilly  portions  of  the  colony. 
TeiuB  of  coal  have  been  fonnd  on  the  coast  between  Port 
Phillip  and  Cape  Otway,  besides  traces  of  lead  and  manga- 
nese. Rich  veins  of  copper  ore  have  been  met  with  on  uw 
banks  of  the  Yam- Yam.  The  chief  minoal  however  ia 
gold,  the  discovery  of  which  in  1851  has  led  to  a  reDiar]EiU>le 
increaise  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  colony.  The 
gold  ia  found  chiefly  at  Ballaxat,  40  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Geelong ;  at  Mount  Alexander,  76  miles  N.W.  from  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  around  Lake  Omeo,  in  the  Australian  Alps.  At 
Baliarat,  where  the  precious  metal  is  found  extensively  on 
the  ranges  and  flats  and  in  the  beds  of  the  watercourses,  a 
section  of  the  workings  exhibits  the  following  series  of 
strata Bed  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel,  streaked  yellowish 
and  red-day,  quartz  gravels  of  moderate  size,  largo  quartz 
pebbles  and  boulders  wiih  masses  of  ironstone  set  in  very 
comiJAct  clay,  bine-  and  white-day  and  pipe-clay.  The  gold 
is  uniformly  found  in  the  formations  superior  in  position  to 
the  pipe-clay.  The  richest  depoaita  occur  in  the  blue-clay, 
where  the  ore  is  for  the  most  part  quite  pure. .  It  ia  washed 
from  the  clay  in  rounded  or  flattened  grains;  Bometimea  it 
is  found  in  fused  pieces  of  pure  metal,  at  others  incorporated 
with  quartz-pebblea,  and  occasiondly  in  rolled  water-worn 
lumps  called  nuggeta.  The  quantity  found  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  rush  of  emigrants  and  others  to  the  diggings  was 
at  first  productive  of  some  inequalities  and  much  suffering; 
but  the  judicious  establishment  of  a  mounted  police,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  small  tax  for  a  licence  to  dig,  reduced  the 
system  to  great  regularity  in  a  short  time.  The  amount  of 
gold  exported  in  ISOfi  was  valued  at  10,302,980/.  In  the 
early  part  of  1855  serious  rioU  toOt  phKO  at  the  gohi- 


diggings  of  BaUarat,  in  eonaeqnenee  of  the  nbm  niiliiB 
the  payment  of  the  licence  fees.  This  led  to  the  n]atitsti« 
of  a  tax  on  gold  exported  horn  the  eolony,  instsadsf  tb 
fieenctt  fee  for  digfters. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  is  comparatively  mild.  Tke  mm 
temperature  of  summer  is  6S%  of  winter  48',  o(  the  «Ue 
year  67.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry  and  elastic  that  tbe  heri 
of  summer,  sometimes  very  intense,  ia  less  oppneasiTriyfalL 
Hot  winds  occasionally  come  from  the  north,  and  boa 
90  to  30  honra,  saddenly  raisiiig  the  temper^re  to  an  ex- 
treme heat,  bnt  they  do  not  oceanon  great  iocoimiiiBee,aj 
they  are  unnally  sncceeded  by  a  refrediing  hreen  bm  tti 
ocean.  During  June,  July,  and  August,  the  winter  mmSn, 
cold  and  wet  cUys  freqnenUy  occnr,  and  at  rare  intemh 
snow  showers  fall.  In  August,  18£8,  snow  fell  at  Besd^ 
to  the  depth  of  seven  feet.  The  average  hdl  of  lais  k  tk 
year  is  30-7  inches.  The  rapid  ehuiges  of  tempeitni 
sometimes  30  d^eei  in  54  hours,  are  nn&vonnble  ti  o» 
Bumptive  patients.  Dysentery  and  a  species  of  ophtliakn 
prevail  to  some  extent  in  the  hottest  moathL  On  iht 
whole,  the  climate  is  found  agreeable  and  salobriooi  Tkt 
wild  animals  found  in  the  province  are,  the  dingo,  or  ulht 
dog  ;  the  great  gray  kangaroo,  which  abonndi  ia  bmh  it 
tiicta ;  the  rock  wallaby, or  badger;  kangaroo  lat ;  i^om; 
flying  squirrel ;  wild  cat ;  bandicoot ;  doth,  or  Autnii 
bear ;  and  various  otheri.  Among  its  birds  are,  flwbHta^ 
or  wild  turkey,  which  on  aome  of  the  plains  Kpipm  ti  as- 
siderable  flocks ;  nnmerons  qnails  ;  many  itpecies  of  punti; 
the  lyre-bird,  or  Australian  pheasant,  whidi  frequesti  tb 
mountains  of  (Hppsland ;  black  swans,  which  abcnndiifli 
neighbourhood  of  Western  Pott;  the  emu;  nugpit;|d- 
can  ;  eagle-kingfisher  ;  and  plover.  Snakes  are  niunenK 
Mosquitoes,  locusts,  and  ants  appear  in  great  nmnbea  a 
summer,  and  also  lizards  and  other  reptiles.  Th«  btjval 
rivers  abound  with  fish.  Codfish  of  a  large  mbai 
in  the  rivers  of  the  northern  district.  ^oal>  of  Ixniigi 
appear  on  the  coasts  in  February  and  March.  Ihe 
important  timber-trees  are,  the  red-gam,  lig^twoo^  bhtt- 
wood,  pine,  tea.tree,  she-oak  or  siak,  honey-sockl^  ud  m 
barit.  l^e  kangaroo  apple-tree,  the  grass-tre^sndtlnqaB- 
dang,  which  forms  a  mie  preserve,  are  indigenou.  Ik 
fndu  vhuh  have  been  meceMfnlly  cultivated  are,  the  Md, 
plam,  quince,  nectarine,  apricot,  pwr,  apple,  isinai^ 
almond,  and  fig.  Several  vin^vda  have  hem  ftoai 
Vegetables  are  abundant  The  potato,  tamip,  cttnt,ak- 
bage,  brocdi,  and  radish,  grow  to  an  enomons  siat.  \aSfi 
and  flax  axe  indigenous.  The  tobacco  and  cutor-ol  pM 
and  Indian  com  grow  luxurianUy.  The  common  cerali  ai 
produced  in  great  perfection ;  .wheat  is  of  the  finest  qtstitj, 
with  a  return  of  from  40  to  50  bushels  an  acre. 

The  (Jountry  around  Mdboume  is  equal  to  any  part  o(A» 
tralia  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  pcMon 
In  all  parts  of  the  colony  there  are  tracts  of  the  fiiuit  mUi 
land.  But  eheOT>-farmiDg  is  the  prindpal  punuitiitla 
province,  apart  from  the  recent  mining  opeiatiou,  ud  til 
export  of  wool  has  for  some  years  very  rapidly  iacrasni 

The  settled  part  <tf  the  province,  compreheodioj  fiN- 
pally  the  eastern  and  southem  portions,  is  divided  iitoM 
coonties.  MMcwne,  the  capital  of  the  colimy,  it  dasw 
under  Mblbodkhb,  S.  3 ;  but  we  may  add  here  that  ii  IW 
the  receipts  were  ^54,6642.,  of  which  a  great  part  wssraiKdW 
loan  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  569,772?.,  of  which  291^ 
were  expended  on  public  works  in  thedty.  ThereareSduf 
newspapen,  8  bi-weekly,  3  tri-weekly,  and  21  veeUyPe*- 
papers  published  in  the  colony,  the  greater  numbwrf  tt* 
in  Meltraume.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  large  sias,  exfan^ 
well  printed,  and  some  of  them  edited  with  great  ability. 

The  second  town  in  .the  colony  is  Oeelong,  now  sia* 
portant  shipping  port,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
weatein  shore  of  Port  Fhiilip,  at  the  head  of  Curia  or  Oedt^; 
Bay.   It  is  regularly  bailu  well  enpplied  with  water,  mm 
st^dily  advancing  in  pwaiation  sad  trade.  Snuller  wv 
ascend  to  the  town,  but  uioae  of  greater  burden  dtKl>irEe>| 
"Pott  Henry,  10  miles  down  the  bay.   The  inoeuetrf  ta 
town  of  Oeelong  consequent  on  the  gold  discoverie*  ii 
by  the  town  reveone  in  1851,  1652,  and  1854,  which  Hm 
thus  :  1851—2785^.4*.  li ;  1852-10,e97i.  ief.U; 
241,5702.    The  priodpal  part  of  the  reeeipto  hsi  Ixn  » 
out  in  public  improvements,  a  large  amount  of  whidih»» 
borrowed  by  the  corporation  of  Gedong  for  the  p'^P'J* 
carrying  out  extensive  improvementa.   A  railway  to 
bourne  lias  been  constructed.   Near  the  mouth  of  the  m 
on  the  north-east  uh^,^^^'^  ^^y^^J^ 
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<tf  St  KUda  and  BrigiitoD,  wMdi  ue  nwntodtoas  buthing 

l^aces  by  the  citizens  of  Melbonrna. 

The  town  of  Portland  in  bailt  near  the  western  eztninify 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  amall  popoJation,  but 
oecopies  a  ccoiaideiable  space,  being  bnilt  in  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  ri^t  angles.  There  are  some  whaling  estab- 
liahmenta  in  the  place,  and  tite  wool  and  other  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  are.  shipped  at  the  harbonr,  which  is 
inconvenient  and  exposed.  Bel/art,  an  active  and  thrivii^ 
town,  is  situated  oa  Port  Faiiy,  some  miles  eaiA  from  Port- 
land Baj.  It  ia  fiuoed  ita  hotter  and  dieeM,  and  lies 
amid  some  ot  the  beat  tillage-land  in  the  westma  diviuon  of 
the  province.  TFinmumioo^  near  Betto,  ii  a  small  >ea* 
port,  having  frequoit  iDtanoone  br  tiaduig  tommIs  with 
Melboorae  and  Portland.  It  is  ue  pott  of  a  consider- 
able agricuUnral  district  A  Presbyterian  ehnreh,  bnilt 
of  stone,  replacing  a  wooden  stmctnre,  was  opmed  hen 
in  the  early  part  of  1856.  BaUarat,  the  seat  of  the 
gold-diggings  of  that  name,  is  described  by  Mr.  William 
aowitt,  who  visited  the  place,  as  containing  a  large  popula- 
tion, who  are  settling  down  into  ivgalar  habits  and  are  oon- 
itiDcting  a  neat,  well-laid  out,  and  commodions  town. 

The  principal  tovnts  in  Victoria  colony,  in  addition  to  those 
slready  mentioned,  are : — Alberton,  Avoca,  Ballan,  Beech- 
worth,  Benalla,  Bendigo,  Bmnswick,  Baninyong,  Castle- 
maine,  Chepstow,  Colac,  Flemingttm,  Kilmore,  Kyneton, 
Uoant  Alexander,  Pnrt  Fairy,  Prahnm,iticbmond,Sattdharst^ 
md  Wangaratta.  Bndahaw'a '  HoBthlj  Onida  to  Viotoiria ' 
for  Feb.  1856,  gives  tha  namber  of  post  towaa  as  147. 

By  an  Act  of  the  L^fislative  Cooneil  of  Vi«t(Mia,  ratified 
by  the  Act  of  the  Impenal  Lu^ialatur^  18  &  19  Viet,  cap.  5S, 
it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  L^iialatiTe  Council  of  30 
nembers,  and  a  Legi^tive  Assembly  of  60  membos,  for 
the  colony.  Membm  of  Council  must  be  30  yeazs  of  age, 
■atnral  bom  aabjects  of  the  Qneen,  and  posaessots  for  at  least 
jne  year  previous  to  election  of  lands  and  tenement!  in,  the 
jolony  of  the  value  of  00002.,  or  of  the  annual  value  of  fiOO^. 
No  judge,  minister,  traitor,  or  convicted  fdon,  can  be  a 
nemoer.  Electors  must  be  SI  years  of  age,  natural  bom 
mbjecta,  or  naturalised  for  et  leaat  three  years,  and  possessed 
»f  freehold  property  of  the  clear  value  of  lOOOf.,  or  clear 
urnnal  value  of  lOOf.,  or  leaadiold  property  of  100/.  yearly. 
MMttben  (tf  Assembly  mnat  be  81  years  lU  age,  pcasassiDg 
ireeh^  proper^  to  tlw  amoont  of  30002.,  or  SOO^  yearly 
r^ne.  Juges,  miniitan  of  leli^on,  and  peisMis  who  have 
MMi  attaiided  fortreaBDn,orooBVictedoffeIoiny,  are  excluded. 
Sleotoie  mast  be  21  yeara  of  age,  posaaaaad  irf  firs^old  pn>- 
lerty  of  50/.  value,  or  yearly  value,  or  leaediold  property 
if  ue  clear  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  occupy  premises  of  lOt. 
rearly  r«at,  or  have  a  yearly  saliuy  of  100/.  After  the  expir- 
ition  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  pbrson  is 
o  be  registered  as  au  elector  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
The  leatSng  feature  of  the  new  charters  for  Victoria  and  the 
>tber  Austnlian  ooloniea  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
eserved  points  in  reference  to  imperial  rights,  the  business  of 
ach  colony  will  be  managed  by  its  own  legis)atnT&  In  pai^ 
icular  the  manuement  of  the  vraate  laada  ia  committed  to 
he  GfdMiial  Iqptutnre. 

Tlifl  imperial  antbon^  is  lepreesntod  by  a  lientenani- 
oTenuw,  whose  salaTy  is  10,00(».  per  aumm,  with  an  allows 
nea  *d  50002.  pw  annum  for  aalariea  <tf  staff,  nvain  to 
oVMnment-house,  travelling,  and  otiier  mcpense^  The  lawa 
re  administered  by  a  chief  justice  and  three  pnisna  jndget, 
rfao  have  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
he  Queen's  Botch,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  conrta. 
iliere  is  also  a  master  in  equity.  Under  the  new  Act, 
0,000/.  a  year  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  purpoaeB  of  leligions 
rerahip,  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
Amb«i  of  the  several  religious  dienominations.  This  sum 
iras  tobelaidoutinassutingto  erect  places  of  worship  and  in 
Ayments  to  ministers,  but  by  a  anlwequent  vote  of  lha 
legislative  Assembly,  this  arrangemmt  ia  to  ceaae  at  the  end 
f  18G8.  The  religiouB  bodies  in  the  eolmiy  are— the  Chniohea 
f  En^and  and  Scotland,  the  Free  Chorch  of  Scothmd,  United 
^reabTterians,  Indeoendents,  Bqitiata,  Methodiata,and  Roman 
^Kthwioa.  At  the  mad  of  tiie  Chnich  of  England  in  the  pro- 
dnoe  18  the  Kslu^  of  Helboume.  At  the  close  of  1862  there 
rere  7641  seholara  atten^ng  schools  in.  the  oolo&y.  The 
4doiiial  revenue  in  1861  was  379,824/.  ISf.  4dl;  in  1862  it 
vaa  1,677,181/.  8«.  \d.i  the  expenditure  in  1861  was 
b09,884f.  iK.  6</.;  in  1862  it  was  734^1/.  18s.  id.  The 
stiznated  incomeior  1865  vras  3,015,683/.,  and  the  esUmated 
o^endibire  4,601,883/^  ihowiBK  a  deficit  of  1»766,609/.,  to 


provide  for  which  a  eonsidenUe  amount  of  difficalty  wai  ex- 
po rienced  by  the  government  The  eatamate  for  the  inoem^ 
however,  was  exceeded  by  mine  than  100,000/.,  and  the 
revenue,  though  in  the  year  showing  a  considwable  deoreaae 
in  the  customs'  duty,  gave  a  large  increase  in  the  item  of  land 
sales,  of  12,000/.  on  postage,  and  in  several  other  branches. 

The  number  of  ships  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in 
1B61  was  71S,  of  129y42e  Uxa;  the  number  in  1852  was 
1657,  of 408,316  tons.  The  number  of  ships  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  colony  on  December  31st  1664  was  272  of 
31,986  tons,  and  12  steampreiBelsitf  89,396  tons.  The  value 
of  the  goods  imported  into  tha  colony  in  1861  amounted  to 
1^488,909/.;  in  1858  the  amount  waa  7,401J>4»/L  From 
Chvat  Britun  alone  there  waa  a«it  to  the  ecuoay  in  186S 
goods  to  the  (declared)  value  of  7,06S,387A  of  &itnh  pro- 
doce  and  manufactures,  besides  upwards  of  2,200,0001. 
worth  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  mann£B<^ree. 
About  81,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  was  imported  into  Great 
Britain  &om  Victoria  colony  in  1863.  In  1854  the  importa 
had  risen  to  17,669,051/.,  but  sunk  to  12,007,939/.  in  1856 ; 
while  the  exports  had  risen  in  tiie  two  years  from  11,777,2042. 
to  13,493,336/:  The  importa  agun  decteaaed  in  1SS6 
and  1B67. 

Port  Phillip  waa  discovered  and  entered  by  Lieatenant 
John  Murray  in  January  1802,  and  was  soon  aner  visited  by 
Captain  Flinders,  who  ealled  it  Pwt  RiiUip,  in  honour  of  the 
first  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  Altnongh  occastottslly 
vinted  in  soeeaeding  years,  it  remained  without  any  setUe- 
meni  tall  1836,  when  the  first  salea  ef  land  took  |dace  in  the 
Anstxalian  cotoniaa.  A  settler  from  Van  Oianen'a  laaA 
hanng  pnndiand  an  extanrive  tract  of  conntty  from  the 
natives,  the  government  refosed  to  reco^iniEe  the  validity  of 
the  porehaea,  and  the  entire  district  adjmning  Port  Phillip 
was  taken  poaseanon  of  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  Gdonista 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  brinnng  their  flocks  vrith  them, 
anrived  in  ^eat  numbers.  Tlie  New  South  Wales  squatters, 
with  their  floeka  and  herds,  came  from  the  north.  The  dis- 
trict rapidly  advuiced  in  population  and-  wealth,  -and  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  goremor  of  New  South  Wales,  till,  after  repeated  repre- 
sentations on  the  sabject,  it  was,  in  1650,  separated  from  that 
colony,  and  constituted  a  distinct  province.  The  biahopric  of 
Melbourne  waa  founded  in  1847 ;  the  dioeese  ccHnpriaaa  Um 
colony  of  Victoria.  There  is  one  archdeacon,  of  Geelong. 

ViGTO&IA.  [Hom  Koifo,  iS'.  1.] 

VICTOBIA  BEOIA,  a  species  of  the  natural  order  Nya^- 
pbaaeta.  [NTiirHJuoas.1  This  n>lendid  plant,  in  the 
dimensions  of  its  leaves,  their  varied  tints,  the  colour,  size, 
and  fragrance  of  ita  fiowen,  may  deservedly  be  called  the 
qneen  of  flowers.  The  following  is  the  account  of  ita  dis- 
covery by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk : — "  It  was  on  the  Ist  of 
January  1637,  while  contending  with  the  difficulties  nature 
opposed  in  different  forms  to  onr  progress  up  the  river  Ber- 
bice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river  expanded  and 
formed  a  currentless  basm.  Some  object  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  my  atteotion ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  any  idea  what  it  could  be,  and,  aBimating 
the  crew  to  inoreaae  the  rata  of  th«r  paddling,  we  were 
shortly  afterwards  opponte  the  object  uiat  had  raised  my 
curiosity-- a  vegetable  wonder.  All  <'-»^ftTTf*tiw  were  fiH> 
gottMi;  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded;— a 
gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-^ped, 
with  a  broad  rim,  of  a  light  green  above  and  a  vivid  crimsMt 
below,  resting  on  the  water.  Quite  in  character  with  the 
wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  flower,  consisting  of  many 
hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to 
rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  the 
blossoms,  and  as  I  rowed  from  one  to  the  other  i  always 
observed  something  new  to  admire."  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  measuring  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  an 
orbicular  form,  the  uppa:  surface  is  bright  green,  and  they 
are  famished  with  a  rim  round  the  maigin  from  3  to  5 
inches  in  haight ;  on  the  innde  the  rim  haa  a  men  etdour, 
and  on  the  oatude,  like  the  under  mirfiKee  of  the  leaf,  it  is 
of  a  bright  crimson ;  they  have  prominent  ribs,  which  project 
an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  centre ;  these  are 
crossed  by  a  membrane,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
apider'a  web ;  the  whole  leaf  is  beset  vrith  prickles,  and 
when  young  ia  convolute.  The  stock  of  the  flower  is  an 
inch  thick,  and  studded  with  pri<^es.  The  calyx  is4-leaved, 
each  aepal  is  7  inches  in  length  and  4  inches  broad ;  the 
corolla  coveta  the  calyx  witii  handreds  of  petals  ;^  wli^l 
opened  it  is  of  a  wmto  colour,  fef^. 
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ftek.  K  it  my  fragtut.  Uk»  all  otlwr  wateiwHliM,  its 
Mtali  ud  ■tomflna  jmu  into  each  otker,  ajMtal  oftsn  balag 
{aand  nuiiKHinted  with  half  an  anther.  11m  weds  are  nn- 
■Mnnu,  and  imbedded  in  a  spoa^  rabstanee.  Tlui  plant 
baa  I7  aune  boUniata  been  plaeed  in  the  genna  £ur^, 
■wiaM  Lindl^  thinks  it  ia  neanr  JVmwAm,  from  vridA  it 
diffmintiMMpalaaod  pstela  hsiag  dialiDsl,  the  paj^  of 


the  t^gn*  being  pmlcwgaa  fslo  ft  Inn,  and  thodM» 

colour  of  its  petui. 

This  splendid  plant  has  now  been  SBOeesafnllTesHfrfed 
ia  many  oi  the  hot-hoases  of  this  country.  Beaotifil  ^ 
eimoH  am  te  be  sem  in  the  Royal  (iar^ns  at  Kew.  vbt 
it  fim  flowered  ia  September  1849.  awi  at  tke  dyitd  h^ 
S^dmhaB. 


TIDOCQ,  FRANCOIS-JULES,  the  ehiaf  of  th«  detective 
brigade  (Brij^e  de  Sfireti),  at  the  prefeetnra  oif  the  Paris 
poUee,  established  in  181S,  whatever  mnat  be  thooi^t  of  his 
aa^  life  aa  a  thief  and  inmate  of  the  eomiot  yards,  nn- 
donbtedly  did  real  sarvies  to  Fnnes,  1^  Us  aotin  ^rsnit  of 
the  manvdffa  who  levy  eontiibntiona  en  thtir  neighboiirs' 
goods.  He  was  bom  at  Anas,  the  chief  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Fas  de  Calais  on  the  SSrd  of  Joly  177fi.  His 
ftthsr  was  a  baker,  and  was  chosen  to  sapply  the  local 
gorermnent,  during  the  revolation,  with  bread,  flour,  &c. 
YoQDg  Frani^is  was  emplc^ed  in  the  bosineu  before  he  was 
thirteen  ;  bat  fonued  acqnaintances  who  led  him  to  purloin 
his  Other's  money  by  means  of  sarsral  artfal  .owtrivances. 
These  being  detected,  the  boy  began  to  pilfer  the  stock, 
apending  the  prooeeda  with  his  companions  at  a  neighbonr- 
ing  wine  shop.  A  watch  wu  at  length  set  over  him  ;  which 
did  not  prevent  his  stealing  ten  silver  forks  and  spoons,  and 
pledging  them.  For  this  offsnoe  hia  father  gave  him  in 
duvge,  when  he  waa  sent  to  tiM  House  of  Comction  for  a 
fiw  days.  While  ia  confioenent  be  waa  incited  by  a  yoaog 
fsllow^prisoner  to  rob  his  Cither  again,  by  piddog  the  lock 
of  the  till,  and  taking  ont  the  whdo  contents,  amonnting  to 
801.  Having  divided  this  money  with  his  acoemplioe,  he 
left  Arras,  intending  to  sail  for  the  Unitad  SUtesj  bat  the 
high  price  of  the  passage  made  him  change  bis  mind ;  and 
being  at  Oitead  a  few  days  after,  ha  was  ^oodned  by  a 
sharper  of  all  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  ihis  state  of  destitation,  ha  hired  himself  to  an  itinerant 
showman,  who  kept  a  small  menagerie.  His  allotted  task 
consisted  at  first  in  sweeping  ont  the  cage  and  the  recaption 
room.  His  master,  after  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of 
tambler  and  acrobat,  wanted  him  to  play  the  part  of  a  aavage 
who  eats  raw  flesh  and  drinks  blood.  The  wretched  boy 
rsfnied  to  imdertake  this  new  character,  and  wu  discbaiged. 
Ha  next  took  aarrioe  with  the  master  of  a  puppet  show  ; 
from  whom  he  passed  into  the  bands  of  a  peregrinating 
qnaek-doetor.  At  lengUi  weary  of  this  hard  probation  <n 
vagrant  life,  which  had  lasted  two  years,  the  seeming  peni- 
tent returned  home,  and  a  kind  old  priest  prevailed  on  hia 
father  to  forgive  him  and  receive  him.  This  waa  in  1701,  ia 
his  sixteenth  year. 

Bat  he  was  too  idle  and  restless  for  regalar  work ;  so  he 
enlisted  (after  ooe  or  two  escapadea),  m  the  r^ment  of 
Bonrbon,  and  set  oat  for  Belgium,  then  the  seat  of  the  new 
war,  between  France  and  Austria.  He  was  present  in 
several  actions,  and  waa  made  a  oorporal;  but,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  dnun-major,  and  challenged  him  to  fight, 
he  deserted  to  avoid  a  coart  martial.  He  uien  enlisted  in 
the  11th  chaaseors,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Jenappes, 
Noramber  6,  17es.   Having  distingQiahad  hinuali  at  tha 


oaptora  of  Lenglvy,  undar  KelleiBUUUi,  Oetobsr  S0,17&^iij 
beiBff  of  nnusoal  statnre  for  his  age,  he  waa  msd*  \  m- 
pom  of  grenadien.  A  day  or  two  after  he  was  natfuat 
aa  a  deswtms  whm  ba  mada  bis  aacape  ta  the  Aatim 
outposta.  UBwiUiug  however  to  fight  agaiast  Us  m 
ooontiymmiy  ba  conntaifNtad  Ul]m%  and  bsfin  to  twk 
fencing. 

After  a  short  stay  with  the  Auatrians,  be  got  Ink  h 
France,  entered  the  14tb  regiment,  and  then  retansd  totk 
11th,  being  present  at  sevoral  aotions,  and  bong  wmoM 
three  times.  One  of  hia  wounds  obl^ed  him  to  nttn  ti 
Anas,  where  in  conseqaenoe  of  a  quarrel  be  waa  dsDooMil 
to  the  Bevolatiouary  Tribanal  as  a  '  Moder^'  and  iJum 
into  priaon.  However  he  was  soon  after  released,  o*iii|  ii 
the  good  offices  of  Mademoiselle  Chevalier,  the  dinglila  4 
the  notorious  Joseph  Lebon.  He  married  her  in  VH,  ^ 
thty  separated  almost  immediately.  The  next  jear  henrt 
to  Bnuaels,  became  a  professed  gambler,  made  lore  til 
oonntessnnder  a  fUgnad  name,  ud  repenting  of  hia  Uai^ 
or  fearing  punishment  for  bigamy,  just  as  ha  was  abost  bof 
married  to  her,  omifuBed  the  iniposton,  was  mranbd  ssk 
a  omaidorable  sum  of  money,  aad  took  the  diligwi  it 
Pari%  which  ha  oitared  for  the  first  time  in  17B6,  attJwV 
of  twenty-one. 

He  had  not  bean  in  the  capital  many  wadn,  httm  It* 
dangeroua  aowety  <rf  gamblers,  awindlera,  and  bms  mn^ 
left  Dim  once  more  peaniless  ;  which  eompalled  bin  tsntna 
to  the  am^  of  the  north.  Several  fresh  instaooee  of  it^f, 
three  impnsonments,  and  as  many  eaoapes,  suoeesdMl ;  ifi*) 
this  he  waa  coDfined  in  the  prison  of  Douai,  whm  ^ 
remained  eight  months.  Puriog  his  confineraenti  !» 
mixed  up  in  a  case  of  forgery,  which  in  hia  autobiognfhyl* 
tries  to  explain  aa  an  act  of  inadvertence,  latfaw  H^d 
guilt.  For  this  however  he  wss  tried,  convicted,  and 
tsDced  to  eight  gears'  penal  aervitoda  at  the  guleja  i> 
they  oonducted  him,  beand  to  tha  diaui,  he  excited  t  lenlt 
ammg  the  eonvieta,  but  the  attempt  to  eaeape  havisf  M*i 
he  reached  Breat,  and  remained  sic  yean  at  the  baps,  la 
this  place  he  eompleted  his  atndias  of  the  msnaen^  tW 
oiafts,  the  habits,  every  elaia  of  thief.  Two  jests  bti» 
tha  expiration  of  hia  penalty,  be  oontrived  to  ssaaps  frosi  tba 
oonviot-yard,  assumed  the  name  of  Daval,  and  retaowi  f 
his  own  neighbourhood,  where  he  became  an  uahic  to  ■ 
school  at  Amoricourt,  near  Lille.  Ha  vras  soon  re-csptoM 
and  sent  to  Toulon.  From  this  conviot-yazd,  be  tbss  mw 
what  he  calls  <' his  finest  escape."  After  this  he  junwi 
bsnd  of  freebooters  ia  the  south,  who  plundered  ths  1^ 
ooaehea  on  the  highroads.  But  these  mal^actors  hwHI 
detected  the  brand  of  the  convict  on  his  shooldsr,  di8Bii>>| 
him  from  their  oomp^^  iuTU^  ^fb^i9^^f\sinarBiXi> 
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betray  them.  He  remlved  to  b«  reveagA ;  >iidftiiiarid«at 

became  the  tnmin^-poiDt  in  bis  fortnne. 

Aa  he  was  makiag  for  the  north,  Vidocq,  having  no  pass- 
port, was  arrested  and  taken  before  a  mujistrate,  to  whom 
he  offered  to  give  soch  inteUieence  as  would  enable  him  to 
surprise  his  late  comrades  in  vie  act  of  plunder.  For  this 
parpose,  he  applied  for  a  temporuy  release.  But  the  mag;iB- 
ta^ta  demnrrea.  "  Suppose,  on  my  way  to  prison,"  said 
Vidocq,  "  I  get  away  from  my  keepers,  come  rack  to  yon, 
and  resame  my  bond^,  will  too  then  ffaxX  me  the  provi- 
nonal  f^wedom  I  now  Bolieit )  Ytaf  r^fied  tlie  j^j^ 
He  eHcuped,  and  made  good  hi*  offers  to  ateut  jnttiee.  TaiM 
senrice  was  followed  hj  often  ftt  mm  eonaiderable.  ^leM 
events  took  place  in  1804,  but  he  eontiimed  far  $ewnl  man 
the  slave  of  his  antecedents.  In  1606  he  went  to  Paris 
again,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  following  the  handi- 
crafts which  he  had  learned  dnring  the  course  of  his  nomadic 
life.  He  became  a  toy  mannbcftom*,  a  dealer  in  hardware, 
and  a  tailor;  but  other  thieves,  who  had  known  him  in 
prison,  and  who  were  well  ac(^nainted  wift  his  embarrass- 
ments, left  him  no  peace :  sometimes  they  wanted  money,  at 
others  they  proposed  a  good  bargam ;  next  it  was  aomh 
plunder  to  be  hid.  On  one  occasion  they  borrowed  his  cart, 
to  convey  the  body  of  a  mnrdered  victim  toft  plaice  of  safety. 
His  state  in  the  eod  became  intolerable. 

In  1809,  driven  to  extremity,  Vidocq  presmted  himself 
before  M.  Henri,  the  conunisnoner  of  the  secret  police  of 
Paris,  acknowledged  his  critical  condition,  and  ofFerea  to  give 
Talm^>le  infonnation  in  case  he  might  oe  allowed  to  come 
and  go  freely.  This  proposal  was  not  aeecwted  nntil  his 
solioitations  had  been  sevoral  times  renewed,  m  the  midst  of 
wbidi  he  was  once  more  arrested.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
Bent  to  Bicetre,  when  M.  Henri,  interested  by  his  persever- 
ance, and  struck  with  the  pointed  nature  of  his  propoeala, 
which  he  continaed  to  make  by  correspondwtoe,  at  last  con- 
snlted  the  Minister  of  To&ce,  Pasquier,  who  retmned  a 
favotrahle  answer,  in  which  Vidocq  was  instructed  to  fomirfi 
information.  His  revelations  then  became  so  nameroos  and 
■o  important,  that  his  liberty  was  granted  him  not  long  after. 

The  qoalities  he  displayed  in  his  new  fanctions  soon 
attracted  attention.  Few  detective  officers  ever  |)Osse88ed  so 
mnch  presence  of  mind,  kem  intelligence,  bodily  strength, 
conrage,  and  diligence ;  besides  that  dueni^  of  slang  and 
bontor,  which  is  the  eloquence  of  the  vulgar.  He  maae  it  a 
point,  from  the  outset  <tf  his  new  Tocation,  to  produce  at 
once  the  enlprit  and  the  proob  of  his  crime.  The  receivers 
of  stolen  g^>d8  found  in  him  a  more  relentless  enemy  than 
the  thief.  At  first  he  held  but  a  humble  employment  under 
fhe  regular  police  officers ;  but  in  1813  he  was  withdrawn 
from  ti^ir  control,  and  placed  under  the  order  of  M.  Henri 
alone.  His  captures  were  extraordinary.  The  famous  thief 
Delzeve,  and  Folard,  the  robber  who  Afterwards  stole  the 
medals  of  the  Koyal  Library,  were  surprised  at  thek  work, 
and  banded  over  by  this  secret  ^nt  to  justice.  La  Conr- 
tolle,  a  sort  of  St.  Giles's,  infested  with  the  worst  vagabonds, 
was  purged ;  the  great  hnrglar,  Deanoyers,  and  thirt;)r-two  of 
his  accomplices,  were  taken.  About  the  same  mne,  the 
famous  hngsde  of  detective  police  (Brigade  de  SSret^,  di- 
rected by  Vidocq,  vras  formed,  consisting  at  first  only  of  four 
mnti  in  1817  the  nnmher  rose  to  twelve;  and  m  1824, 
when  its  eom^ement  was  full,  it  eontuned  twenty-eight 
detectiysi.  "It  was  with  tiiis  limited  force,"  aeys  Vidocq, 
"  that  I  had  to  watch  and  look  aftor  1200  returned  tramiporta, 
and  issne  eveiy  year  from  fonr  to  five  hundnd  vnits."  In 
Qie  single  year  1817,  he  effected  772  arrests,  and  39  seiznres 
of  stolen  goods.  His  useful  brigade  cost  hut  20002.  a  year, 
of  which  he  enj^Fed  a  salaxy  of  S00&  During  the  whole 
term  of  his  official  employment,  he  was  ihe  butt  of  continual 
chaiges,  suspidons,  and  open  accusations.  He  was  said  to 
take  part  in  every  crime,  to  incite  robberies  for  the  sake  of 
arresting  his  dupes,  and  to  have  a  share  in  all  the  plnndee. 
This  obloq^  rose  so  high  as  at  length  to  alanu  the  ^vem*- 
ment,  and  m  1825  he  was  saperMded  in  his  fonctions  by 
Laeour,  whose  antecedente  resembled  his  own.  In  1826  he 
ettablidied  a  paper  mann&ctory  at  Saint-Mattd^j  and  in 
1887  be  wrote  his  antobiwrapny,  which  was  pnUiahed  in 
Farni  by  the  bookseller  Tenon,  in  1^,  in  4  vols.  In 
irai-SS  he  was  employed  to  detect  some  of  the  political 
agitators  of  the  day,  out  his  vocation  was  not  either  perma- 
nent or  pretnse.  Then,  in  1834,  he  setup  an  office  for  infor- 
mation on  behalf  of  Tnde  and  donuoecce,  the  objeot  being  to 
raable  the  iair  trader,  when  appliedto  for  credit,  to  ascertain 
the  degree  d  trust  to  which  ms  new  castcaner  was  eutiUed. 


In  1844,  stimulated  by  Ihe  meoess  of  Engtae  Sue*l  *  Mys- 
teries *  at  Paris,  and  certain  works  of  the  same  questionable 
character,  which  had  appeared  in  London,  ne  republished  his 
H^moires,  under  the  title  of  '  Les  Vrais  Myst^res  de  Paris.' 
Ihe  morbid  taste  far  notoriety  of  any  kmd  which  then 
seemed  to  exist,  indoced  Vidocq  to  visit  London,  and  exhibit 
himself,  with  many  curions  articles  used  by  French  bniglan, 
in  the  rooms  of  me  Cosmorama  in  Regent  Street  Bat  this 
speculation  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  Soon  after  he 
fixed  himself  in  Belgium,  where  he  died  in  1850. 

VILLABSITE.  THraBRAueT,  &  1.1 

TiNfeT,  ALErXNDRB-RODOLFHE,  was  horn  at 
Lansaoue  on  the  17Ui  of  June  mi.  His  tsther,  who  held 
an  official  appointment  la  his  native  canton,  a  man  o( 
superior  attammento,  hnt  a  somewhat  stem  disciplinarian, 
was  himself  Alexandre's  earliest' instructor.  WhQe  still  a 
youth,  his  studies  were  chiefly  'directed  to  theology,  he 
having  been  devoted  to  the  awnee  of  Uie  church  ;  but  then, 
as  throughout  life,  literature  possessed  for  him  a  predominant 
attraction,  and  so  diligently  had  he  laboured  in  this  field, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  awoiated  professor  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  at  the  gymnasium  of  Bas^ 
Two  years  later,  181d,  he  was  ordwned  at  Laosaime  a 
minister  of  the  protestant  church,  and  the  same  'year  he 
married :  but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Basel,  where  he, 
during  uie  ensuing  years,  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  great  religious  movement  or  'revival'  which 
occurred  amongst  the  Swiss  protestsnt  charches.  Bsmdas 
various  pamphlete  which  he  put  forth  in  eonnectitn  with 
this  movement  and  with  the  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  he  published  in  1626  an  dahorato  *M4mmn 
en  laveur  de  la  Ubert^  dea  Cnltes,*  and  he  gradiuJIy  came  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party. 

M.  Vinet  remained  at  Basel  till  1837  dil^Uy  fnlfilliag 
Ids  scholastic  duties  as  professor  el  French  liteiature  ana 
eloqueaiee,  the  latter  chair  having  been  created  for  him  in 
1836,  and  in  1829  he jpnUii^ed,  as  a  textr-book  for  his  class, 
his  '  Cbrestomattue  Franfuse,'  a  w(ffk  of  great  taste  and 
knowledge,  whidi,in  the  later  ediUoi^  eonsiste  of  3  volnnus : 
1 ,  <  lAtt^ture  de  TEnfance,'  2, '  De  I'Adolescence,'  3, '  De 
la  -  JeoBOBse  et  de  I'Age  M&r,^  and  Indnding  a  rw^ii  but 
admuahle  survey  <rf  French  literature.  In  1831  the  literary 
ionmal  *8«»sar*  was  oomuenced,  and  for  ssvenl  years 
H.  Vinet  was  one  of  ite  chief  contribntois ;  and  in  1837  he 
puhUshed  a  selection  of  his  essays  conti^teA  to  it,  wiOi 
other  miseelhuuee,  oader  the  title  of  *  Fntnii  de  ^Soat^hie 
Morale.'  In  1837  Vinet  was  invited  hy  the  anttorities  to 
take  the  chut  of  practwal  theology  in  the  aeadraty  of  Us 
native  city  of  Lausanne^  and,  wiw  some  regret  at  leaving 
Basel,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  The  rdigions  disenssiflnB 
in  the  canton  had  decided  the  government  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  the  foar  classes  of  deivy  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  M.  vinet  was  chosen  a 
delegate  for  the  class  of  Lausanne  and  V^vay.  He  took  a 
part  in  all  the  protracted  discussions  whidi  followed,  but 
he  conld  not  bring  himself  to  acqnieece  in  the  decisions  of 
the  majority,  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  pramalgati<m  of  the 
new  constitution  which  was  to  come  into  oparatiea  in  1841, 
he,  at  the  end  of  184(L  formally  seceded  mm  the  ■mtt^TT'iil 
chnndi,  and  naigned  his  nrofetsawhip  ol  theolwyt  ffis 
opimms  had  ib  uiBt  from  the  pnblioatKm  «C  Us '  llteeire 
en  favour  de  la  Libert^  dea  Coltas  *  in  16S^  been  apgxwdf 
matun^  mote  and  more  desely  towards '  woataryism,'  and 
hvm  this  time  he  became  a  decided,  and,  anoag  Vlcm4k 
Protestants,  perlu^  tiie  most  distingnished  advocate  of  tho 
entire  separation  oS  chnt^  and  etete.  His  aatared  views 
on  this  subject  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1643  in  an  'Bssai 
aar  la  MamfiBBtation  des  Convictions  religieoseS)  et  ear  U 
S^pscation  de  I'^lise  et  de  V^tat,  eavimg^  oonme  cm- 
s^umce  n^cesssire  et  eomne  garantie  da  [Hincipe,*  a 
work  which  was  tianslated  into  Bnglidi  m  1843  nnder 
the  tiUe  of  'An  Essay  on  the  Profeesion  of  Pemnial 
Religious  ConvioticHi,  and  upon  the  Se|>aration  of  Chnrch 
and  State,  considered  wi&  reference  to  the  Fulfilment 
of  that  i:^^.*  Bat  Vinet  was  for  fima  being  the  harsh 
or  Irigotod  advocato  <tf  atnme  i^nnioM.  Whikt  Bacif 
adhering  to  his  om  views,  he  eiAoited  to  a  wide  telsssaea 
of  the  honest  eonvictioBS  of  othna,  and  his  later  ysan  wen 
spent  in  preachiiv  ""^  hrothody  hm^  «u  saritinc 
by  the  amwities  of  litssatHra  to  aoftea  the  aHisriMessI 
^oloffical  controvert 

His  last  labour  was  the  eUbemtun  of  a  cafiHtidionfoilte 
Fiee  Chnrch  ol  the  canton  of  Yitet^ftAtimfW 
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who  seceded  from  the  esUbliahment  in  and  wliich  ha 
indaced  the  committee  appointed  the  Church  in  1846 
to  prepare  the  constitation,  to  adopt  to  its  integrity.  With 
the  S^nod  howeTer,  in  wlUcb  the  altimate  adoption  of  the 
constitution  vaa  Tested,  he  wac  leas  racceuud,  and  the 
material  alterations  there  introdaced,  are  aud  to  have 
preyed  geverelv  on  his  frame,  already  enfeebled  bj  pro- 
tracted ill-health.  Ha  continued  however  with  increased 
diligence  his  professional  duties  and  literair  studies  till  his 
powen  gave  way  :  he  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847. 

A  list  of  the  chief  works,  not  already  mentioned,  of 
M.  Vinet,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  the  range  of  his  pursuits.  Among  his  theological 
works  may  be  named  his  *  Discours  sur  qnelques  sujets 
religienx*  (1831,  of  which  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in 
1845),  and  *  Nouveanx  Discours,'  &c.  (1641),  from  which 
two  works  selections  have  been  translated  into  £aglish  and 
published  in  America  and  Edinbni^gh  under  the  title  of 
'Vital  Christianity;'  and  the  |Msthnmoa8  publications 
'  Th&^o^e  F^atorale/  and  *  Honiiletiqae  on  Th^rie  de  la 
Pr^cation,*  of  both  of  vrUeh  En^ish  versions  have  ap- 
peared ;  '  Libert^  religieuse  et  Questions  eccl^astiques :  * 
'  £tudes  sur  Blaise  Pascal  ;'  '£tndes  Evang^liques,  and 
'  Noovelles  £tudes  Evang^iques,'  which  have  been  ren- 
deied  into  Engli&h  as  '  Gospel  Studies.'  Bis  two  chief 
literary  works  are  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Franfaise 
au  Xvllle  Si^le,'  8  vols.,  which  appeared  in  an  English 
version  m  1854,  and' Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  Fran^aise  dn 
XIXe  Siecle,'  3  vols.  8vo  :  1,  '  De  Stael  et  Chateaubriand ; ' 
S,  '  Foetes  Lyriques  et  Dramatiques ; '  3, '  Poetes  et  Pro- 
sateurs.'  All  these  works  are  accurate  reflections  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  author.  Pure  in  sentiment, 
elmnt  and  finished  in  style ;  clear,  eloquent,  brilliant 
rather  than  profound  in  thought ;  and  everywhere  pervaded 
by  an  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit,  they  are  works 
which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  respect  even  by  those 
who  differ  widely  from  their  opinions.  As  a  preacher,  M. 
Vinet  bore  a  high  character  for  eloquence  and  earnestness ; 
and  as  a  teacher,  he  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  the 
schools  of  Basel  and  Lausanne,  while  hia  personal  character 
was  in  every  way  admirable. 

(E.  Scherer,  AUxatidre  Vinet — Notice  mr  aa  Vie  et  set 
£eriu,  Paris,  18S3  j  and  an  excellent  essay  on  tike  Life  and 
Writmga  of  FinK,  in  No.  42  of  the '  Nortn  British  Bevtew,' 
Aug.  1854.) 

VIOLET.  rVioLA.] 

VIPER'S  GRASS.  [ScoRZONSRA.^S'.S.l 

VISCONTI,  LOUIS  JOACHIM,  ion  of  Ennio  Qnirino 
Viseonti,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1797.  -  His  father  was  com- 
pelled at  the  dose  of  1789  [Vuoonti,  E.  Q.]  to  remove  with 
toB  ftmily  to  Paris,  and  there  the  youu^  Viseonti  was  care- 
fully educated.  Having  selected  architecture  as  bis  pro- 
fession, his  Either,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  sufGcient  age,  placed 
him  with  the  architect  PercierrPEECixn,  Ciiarleb,j6'.  11,so  well 
known  by  his  works  on  the  Louvre,  a  building  with  which 
the  name  of  the  pupil  was  to  become  still  more  intimately 
associated.  Under  Fercier,  Viseonti  made  a  distinguished 
prcvresa,  carrying  off  at  the  Architectural  School  five  medals, 
ancTa  second  prize  for  the  plan  of  a  libraiv.  Shortly  after 
the  termination  of  his  pupilaf;e,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
aa  in^>ector  of  public  buildings  ;  and  subsequenUy  that  of 
architect  and  surveyor  of  the  third  and  ei^th  airondisse- 
ments  of  Paris,  an  office  he  held  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 
oentoiT.  He  was  fhrtiier,  in  1826,  appointed  ardiitect  of 
the  Bibllotheque  Ro^e,  uid  he  is  said  to  have  made  no 
less  than  twenty-mne  jilans  and  elevations  in  tiie  hope 
of  being  directed  to  give  to  that  building  an  architec- 
tural character  equal  to  the  erandenr  of  its  contents,  but 
hia  ambition  was  not  gratified.  Although  not  called  upon 
to  construct  any  important  edifice,  M.  Viseonti  found  ample 
employment  in  connection  with  the  offices  he  held ;  and  to 
him  was  entmated  some  of  the  public  monuments  with 
which  Paris  has  of  late  years  been  adorned.  Several  of  the 
finest  fouQtains  in  Paris,  inclndins  those  of  St.  Salpice,  the 
Place  LouTois,  GaUlou,  and  Moliere,  were  executed  from 
his  designs.  The  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  is  also  by  him,  and 
is  his  grandest  work  of  the  kind,  but  he  also  designed  tiie 
monuments  of  Marshals  Soult,  St.  Cyr,  Suchet,  Lanriston, 
and  thoae  ttf  some  other  generals  and  eminent  men.  He 
waa  likewise  called  upon  to  deugn  innumerable  triamj^ial 
arches  and  other  temporary  stmetares  for  £ltes  ud  occtr 
■ions  of  public  rejoicinip  and  ceremMiies,  and  his  taste  voA 
futility  of  inveirtion  wen  ganmUy  admind.    He  also 


designed  several  hotels  and  private  leaidMieet.    Bot  Oe 

work  with  which  his  name  will  be  most  permanently  wm^ 
nected  is,  perhaps,  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  and  iii 
connection  with  uie  Tnileries.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL 
having  decided  on  completing  this  the  favourite  project  rf 
the  first  NM)oleon,  11.  Vifjconti  was  directed  to  prepare  the 
necessanr  plans,  and  these  having  met  with  the  emperor'i 
approval,  the  first  stoae  of  the  new  works  was  laid  on  tie 
26th  of  July  1852.  The  operations  were  pressed  forraid 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  hut  Viseonti  did  not  live  to  ue 
this  his  greatest  work  completed.  He  died  on  the  29tb  <d 
December,  1853,  having  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  whid 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by_over-«a- 
tion  and  anxiety.  Visconti's  plans  were  carried  ont  to 
completion  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Lefael,  vht 
was  ^pointed  to  succeed  him,  and  on  the  14tli  of  Annri, 
1857,  Uie  vast  undertaking  was  declared  finished,  and  the 
junction  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileiies  was  inmitgiuiM 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Emperor.  Of  course  in  andi  avu^ 
the  new  bnildings  having  to  be  rendered  uniform  in  thnr 
elevation  wiUi  wose  already  existing,  there  wm  little  mm 
for  orifiinality,  but  it  is  admitted  that  Viseonti  has  overcMM 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  site,  &c,ms 
Tei^  masterly  manner,  and  that  he  has  by  his  additions,— 
which  while  harmonising  with  the  older  portions,  are  moe 
oraate  and  sumptuous  m  style,  — rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe. 

VITALITY,  a  term  equivalent  to  that  of  Life,  and  ap^ 
to  the  functions  performed  by  living  bodies,  that  is,  plai^ 
and  animals.  Linnnos  defined  tiie  three  kingdoms  of  natsre 
as  follows  1— Minerals  jjrow  ;  Plants  grow  and  live ;  Ak- 
mala  grow,  live,  and  fed.  Here  the  fact  of  living  is  made 
to  diiitinguiah  between  minerals  and  plants,  and  the  inqniiy 
is  naturally  made  for  a  defimtion  of  Afe,  It  is  often  assaoad 
to  be  a  set  of  actions  under  the  controlling  inBaeneeofa 
vital  principle,  but,  as  snch  a  principle  has  never  bea 
demonsti'ated,  it  must  only  be  regarded  as  an  assnmed  caase. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  dXL  the  phenomena  of 
may  be  resolved  into  the  action  of  chemical  and  phj^ 
forces  acting  npcm  special  forms  of  matter,  and  that  in  plaab 
and  animals  are  presented  the  results  of  chemical  ad 
physical  activity  in  forms  in  which  it  does  not  exist  am(H)«t 
minerals.  Coleridge,  in  his  '  Idea  of  Life,'  contends  that  uc 
collective  activities  of  the  material  universe  is  as  much  a  lib, 
and  its  parts  as  much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  liviiig,  ai  > 
plant  in  its  special  organs. 

Setting  aside  however  the  idea  of  a  vital  principle,  or  oa- 
fining  this  term  to  the  force  whidi  relates  and  prodsoes 
the  specific  form  in  each  individual  animal  or  puui^sod 
which  is  then  ^iplicable  as  well  to  mineralB,  there  sre  a 
certain  set  of  ^lenomraa  in  plants  and  animals  to  whidifhs 
term  '  vital '  seems  especially  applicable.  This  term  Bsy 
be  thus  applied  without  in  any  manner  assuming  the  eriit- 
ence  of  any  force  independent  of  those  which  are  known  to 
influence  all  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  cells  may  be  r^gardel 
as  a  vital  process  ;  also  the  contractibilit^  of  the  muscolar 
tissue,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  tissue.  These  pro- 
cesses are  called  collectively  Vital  Processes.  The  force  I7 
whidi  cells  grow  has  been  called  the  Organising  Force,  thi 
Plastic  Force,  the  As^milative  Property,  and  the  Metabolic 
Proper^,  "Ilie  contractibility  of  the  muscles  has  been  pro- 
perly called  Muscle-Force,  whilst  thaeeni^ili^  of  thenerres 
has  been  called  Nerve-Foros. 

That  these  forces  are  dependent  on  phyneal  forces  !s  ssa 
in  the  fact  that  plant-cells  vrill  not  grow  without  light 
HoBcle-force  and  nerve-force  are  not  prodpcible  bat  fry  thi 
asnmilation  of  materials  that  have  been  fonned  by  dienuGal 
actions  produced  by  heat  and  light. 

The  natural  philosopher  has  demonstrated  that  electricity, 
gjilvanism,  and  mai^etism,  are  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  force.  He  hss  rendered  it  probable  that  motioB, 
heat,  light,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  also  convertible  fotca. 
The  physiologist  has  followed  this  train  of  thought,  aod 
rendered  it  probable  that,  with  re^rd  to  muscle-force  aad 
nerve-force,  they  are  but  mfieiBntiations  or  oUier  manifesta- 
tions of  the  physical  forces.  Muscle-force  and  nerve-fens 
depend  upon  the  destruction  (chemical  ehanffe)  of  cells  whidi 
are  formed  ont  of  fauterials  (protein)  whidihave  been  fonned 
1^  Uie  influence  of  heat  and  light  npon  (he  caibonie  arid 
and  ammonia  supplied  to  the  cell  of  the  plant.  A  cartaii 
amonnt  of  protein  is  the  o^reaaion  of  a  certain  anMuit  of 
dmnkal  ^ang^  and  this  taaa(&  Anmaio^BOia,  ii  At 
Digitizecfby  VJ' 
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expression  or  tho  amount  of  vital  fana,  ■Hnch  a  pari  com- 
posed of  protein  wilt  exhibit  Vital  phenomena  are  foand 
to  be  but  the  expreaaioni  of  chemical  and  physical  disnge, 
and  result  in  one  or  other  of  the  pineal  f6n»8.  This  view 
of  the  nature  of  yitality  does  not  lead  to  materialism,  as  Uie 
conscionsnesB  of  man  exists  indep^denUy  of  the  physical 
chanties  which  go  on  in  hia  body,  and  the  ehaiact^  of  his 
mind  is  formed  in  virtae  of  its  retaining  impressions  fiom  the 
ever-actiTe  changes  which  so  m  in  nis  body  thre^i  the 
agency  of  the  vital  forces.  [Mmctv;  Nbbtb  and  Nnnoini 
Ststem  ;  Motions  !  or  Fums  j  YEnruus,  Vvitabli 
Kingdom  ;  Cslls,  S.  ft.} 

(Matteocci,  JSteOro-PJijfiioloffkal  Beaeareheg,  in  PhUtm- 
pMcdt  ThxtttaOiom;  Hattenoci,  On  (Ae  P^meal  Pheno' 
mena  of  Living  Beingi;  Grove,  On  the  Correlation  of  the 
JPhysieal  Forces  ;  Reynolds,  O^etit  and  Seiaa^  PotiHon 
<^  Physiology ;  BriHsh  oM  Jrore^  Midieal  Bwiew,  voL 

XXX.) 

ViyiANACG^,  nn'onotb,  anatrmlorderof  Sx<^oii8 
Plants  with  free  stamenB,  no  disc,  albimdnoiis  seeds,  a 
curved  embryo,  permanent  petals,  and  a  ribbed  calyx.  The 
species  are  herbaceons  or  half-ahrabby  plants,  with  oppoute 
or  whorled  leaves,  without  stipules.  Tiitj  are  related  to 
TllitxcecB  and  ly^HBolaeeo!.  Alt  the  species  inhabit  ddli  and 
Sooth  Brazil.   There  are  4  genera  and  16  species. 

VOGEL,  DR.  EDUARD,  was  bora  March  %  1829,  at 
Leiprag,  where  his  ftther,  Dr.  Gail  Vogd,  was  matter  of  one 
of  tne  principal  aqhoola.  He  was  cdoeated  at  Ln^gj,  and 
afterwards  studied  astzDmnBy  at  Berlin  miec  Professor 
Encke.  He  Tended  in  London  about  two  yeszs  at  Vb. 
Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  PaA.  It  having;  been 
deemed  expedient  to  send  ont  anothte  person  to  assist  Drs. 
33arth  and  Overw^  in  malun^  their  scientific  observations 
in  Central  Africa  [Africa,  S.  2 ;  Ovb&wbo,  S.  SI-  a  soitable 
person  was  found  in  Dr.  Vogel,  who  volunteered  nis  services 
with  enthusiasm.  He  left  London  accompanied  by  two 
Tolanteers  firom  the  corps  of  Sapors  and  Miners,  in  Feb- 
rnaiy  1853.  Dr.  Vogel  was  provided  with  astronomical, 
magnetical,  and  other  instromnits  suitable  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  also  to  supply  the  place  of  those  of  the  other  two 
travellers  which  might  have  been  ifljnrad  or  lost  in  their 

rmeys.  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  oompanions  naehed  Momznk, 
Fsnan,  Annist  By  1803,  and  remained  there  till  the 
midiUe  of^  Octol>er.  Tiuy  accomplished  snceessAiUy  their 
jonney  across  the  Great  Deswt,  and  iBidied  Lake  Tchad 
on  the  6th  of  Jannaiy  1864.  A  levolntien  had  taken  place 
at  Knka,  and  there  was  a  new  sultan  and  also  a  new  vizir, 
by  whom  however  Dr.  was  received  kindly.  Dr. 

V  ogel  continued  his  explorations  in  Central  Africa  after  the 
return  of  Dr.  Berth  to  Europe.  He  visited  Yacobi^  and  on 
the  30th  of  April  18M  crossed  the  Chadda  at  the  same  place 
where  the  Pleiad  steamer,  nnder  the  command  of  Dr.  Baikie, 
bad  anchored  the  previous  year.  In  the  early  part  of 
1857  a  despatch  received  by  the  British  governnient  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Corporal  Maguira  to  the  British  cmisnl 
at  Tripoli,  dated  Koka,  Norember,  1806,  which  announced, 
the  reported  assassinstiwi  of  Dr.  Vogel  In  the  Ungdom  of 
'Wadu.  Corporal  Maguxe  was  tne  of  the  two  Tunnteais 
fiom  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Hnieis,  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Vogel  to  Central  Africa,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  was 
coming  home  with  the  observations  and  instroments.  A 
psragnqih  in  '  The  Times  *  newspaper,  of  the  date  of  August 
31, 1867,  stated  that  "  the  official  confirmation  of  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Vogel,  at  Wara,  the  capital  of  Wadai,  has  just  been 
received.  He  was  1)eneaded  oy  order  of  the  Saltan.  Cor- 
poral Magnire  was  murdered  by  a  parfcr  of  Tnarieks  some 
rix  miles  to  the  north  of  Euka."  The  other  engitoer 
had  previously  returned  to  London. 
VOLBORTHITE.  [MnmauooY,  S.  1.] 
VOLTAITE.  [MiNaBALooT,  &  1.] 
VOL  VOX,  a  senns  ai  organic  heugs  referred  by  Shren- 
beiK  to  his  &mily  of  Ttifiuona.  StehtM  was  &e  first  to 
doobt  the  correctness  of  Ehrenbarg's  dasdfication,  and  the 
xenlthas  been  that  through  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Willianuon,  Bnsk,  and  Coho,  the  moecies  of  Vohos  are  now 
rmrded  ts  forms  of  the  vegetable  kiiwdom. 

Ehienberg  describes  three  species  of  Fb^por;  V.^obatOTf 
V.  aureus,  and  K  stelliUus.  A  fourth  form  is  described  by 
Ehrenberg  under  the  name  of  Sphrnvtira  Vdvox. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bualn  account  of  these  fonns  ot 
Vokox: — 

"  The  more  common  and  1>est  known  form  of  Volvox  gh- 
iator,  to  the  naked  eye,  or  under  a  low  power,  appears  as  a 


tnnspamit  sphere,  the  surfiee  of  which  is  stodded  iritb 
numerous  regularly  placed  green  granules  or  particles, 
and  wltich  contains  in  the  interior  several  green  glo^ 
bules,  of  vations  rises  in  difiwrent  individo^,  though 
nearly  always  of  nnifbnn  use  in  one  and  the  sune  parent 
f^obe. 

"  These  internal  glolws,  which  are  the  young  or  embryo 
Volvoz,  at  first  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell,  although 
the  precise  mode  of  connection  is  not  very  apparent.  When 
thus  affixed,  they  are  in  a  diffsrent  concentnc  plane  to  the 
smaller  green  giuules.  At  a  later  period,  and  after  they 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  develo{auent,  these  inter- 
nal fi^obes  become  detached,  and  frequently  Eochibit  a  rota- 
toiT  motion,  similar  to  thatn  the  parent  j^be. 

In  the  form  of  Volvox,  termed  V.  aureua  by  Ehrenberg, 
the  outer  sphere,  or  cell,  exhibits  precisely  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  above,  the  only  apparent  dinerence  between 
them  consisting  in  the  dmpn  green  colour  of  the  internal 
fflobules.  These  however  soon  exhibit  a  more  important 
distinctive  character  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  cell-wall 
of  considerable  thiclcness  around  the  dark-green  globular 
mass.  This  wall  becomes  more  and  more  distinct ;  and, 
after  a  time,  the  contents^  from  dark-green,  change  into  a 
deep  orange-yellow ;  and  simultaneously  with  this  change  of 
colour  the  wall  of  tiie  globule  acquires  increased  thickness, 
and  ffippesrs  doable. 

"  The  third  form,  or  Votvox  tteSatu$,  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  two  former,  except  in  the  form  of  the  internal  glo- 
bules, whidi  exhibit  a  stellata  aipeet,  caused  by  the  projection 
on  their  snrbce  of  numerons  conical  eminences,  formed  of 
the  hyaline  substance  of  which  the  outer  wall  of  the  globule 
is  constituted.  The  deep  green  colour  of  the  contents  of 
these  stellate  embryoes,  and  their  subsequent  changes  into 
an  orange  colour,  at  once  point  out  their  close  analogy  with 
those  of  V.  aureut.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  merely 
modifications  of  the  latter :  and  in  fact  the  two  forms  are 
very  frequently  to  be  met  with  intermixed,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  have  observed  smooth  and  stellate  globules  in  the 
interior  of  one  and  the  same  parent  globe. 

The  organism  described  and  figured  by  Ehrenbeig,  under 
the  name  of  i^>hommra  VoheXj  also  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  trani^areat  globe  set  with  green  spots,  hnt  it  mffists 
from  the  foregoug  in  two  important  retpects : 

"1.  In  the  absence  of  any  mteraal  gJohales  or  embryoes. 

"  2.  In  the  irz^olar  siie  <d  the  green  grsnules  lining  the 
wall,  wbhsL  imtesd  of  being  of  a  vnifarm  siz^  axe  of  varioiu 
dimensions. 

Mr.  Bndc  and  Ph)fe8Sor  Williamson,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  new  series  of  the  'Microscopical  Society's  Transac- 
tioQS,'  have  fnrnished  in  great  detail  an  account  of  the 
development  of  these  curiously  organised  granules.  From 
their  ot)8arvati<ms,  it  appears  that  the  green  ciliated  crannies 
which  stud  the  surface  of  the  Volvox  are  produced  from  a 
central  embryonic  mass  of  protoplasm  by  successiTe  division 
by  s^mentauon.  Mr.  Busk  olwerved  in  these  green  granntes 
a  canons  phenomenon. 

"  It  win  also  be  observed,  that  each  ciliated  cell  or  too- 
sporn,  as  it  may  analogically  be  termed,  contains  a  green 

Smular  mass  or  masses,  composed,  -for  the  most  part  pro- 
bly,  of  chlorophyll  granules  and  a  more  transparent  body, 
whiui  I  suppose  may  he  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  and  derived, 
as  it  wonld  iqrpean  from  one  of  the  bright  spherules  which 
have  been  noticed  befwe.  At  an  early  period  after  the 
maturity  or  completion  of  the  zoospores  they  exhibit  a  minute 
circular  clear  space,  or  sometimes,  but  I  think  rarely,  more 
than  one,  whicn  is  worthy  of  vei^  attentive  consideration. 
This  space  is  of  pretty  uniform  sue  in  all  cases,  and  about 
l-8000th  of  an  incm  in  diameter.  It  may  be  situated  in  any 
.  part  of  the  zoospore,  or  not  unfreqnently  in  the  base,  or  even 
m  the  midst  of  one  or  other  of  the  bands  of  protoplasm  con- 
necting it  with  its  neighbours.  Its  most  important  character 
eonusn  in  its  contracting — a  properfy  already  known  to  be 
possessed  by  nmilar  qnces  or  vacuoles  in  vegetable  qiores ; 
but  what  appears  to  me  a  very  cnzidas,  and  as  yet  unnoticed, 
peculiarity  of  this  contraction,  c<»)sist8  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  regularly  rhythmical.  ^  In  several  cases  in  which  I  have 
watched  the  phenomenon  in  question,  nninterniptedly,  for 
some  time,  the  contractions  or  pulsations  occurred  very  r^- 
larly  at  intervals  of  about  38"to  41".  In  one  case,  however,  if  I 
was  not  misled  in  the  observation,  the  interval  was  abou  i  twice 
tliis,  namely,l'S5".  The  contraction,  which  appears  to  amount 
to  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vacuole,  takes 
place  npidly  or  enddenly,  as  itiW|?p,^lB|st,fta^^^<Ri» 
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'  alow  and  gndoaL*'  TUt  «oubniMm  of  vaavdar  apevaa  hai 
BDoe  ban  obmretl  hy  Cohu  in  amelM  «f  fwtoeBwi. 

Ur.  Bnik  thus  buuh  vp  tbt  raaalt  of  fab  obMcntioiii  upon 
Vdvox  dohaler : — 

"  1.  That  it  originafaa  in  an  apparenUy  nitcleatad  diawdd 
cell,  which  is  generated  in  the  interior  of  the  paiant,  and 
libwattd  in  a  perfect  thoogh  not  fblly  nutnred  ^rm,  within 
which  are  contained  nmilir  serma. 

"  S.  That  the  contents  of  wis  apparently  nndeated  diaeoid 
cell,  conBisting  of  «  gmmona  niaterial,  and  lefraetiTa  amy- 
laceous (T)  apheniles,  after  a  time  andei|;o  sogmentatlon,  at 
the  same  time  exhibiting  a  distinct  wall,  b^nd  which  ia  a 
delicate  areola,  apparently  of  a  gelatinous  consistenee. 

"  3.  That  this  e^imentation,  attended  with  a  corroipoBding 
angmmtation  in  the  nmnher  of  th«  reftaetive  spnoraleii 
temusataa  nltimatoly  in  the  Hmnation  of  maarou  COD" 
tignoaa  mrtidet  or  aegmenta. 

"  4.  That  tfaeae  ultimate  aeginenta  are  gndully  aeparatad 
from  each  oth^,  remiining  eonnaetad  onlr  by  elongated 
processes  or  fi]  amenta,  and  conttitating  the  olisted  looepores 
of  the  matare  Vohox, 

"6.  That  these  zooaporee  at  flnt  an  ■battle  maaaaa  of 
protoplasm,  containing  a  transparent  noelear  body,  and  that 
afterwards  they  present  for  a  time  dear  eirenl«r  apaees, 
vAidi  eontiact  rhythmically  at  xegvkr  interrals ;  fand  are 
anlneqaently  famiahed  with  a  brown  eye-spot ;  and  at  a  rery 
early  period  with  two  long  retractile  euia,  which  arising  from 
an  elongated  hyaline  beak  penetrate  the  parent  cell-wtul,  and 
exert  acUTe  movements  extenal  to  IL 

"  6.  That  in  a  concentric  pbne  internal  to  theaa  ciliated 
coospores  are  placed  the  germa  of  fntnte  indi^daala  Satined 
to  follow  the  same  conrse." 

VOROSHARTY,  HIHALT  or  MICHAEL,  an  eminent 
Hnngaiian  poet  and  prose  writer,  waa  ham  at  «yir,  in  the 
cennty  of  Fejerrir,  called  by  the  Genaana  Stohlwdasenboig, 
in  the  year  IBOa  Hia  father,  whom  he  loat  eariy,  was 
steward  to  a  nobleman,  Ifidiau  went  in  1817  to  PMth  to 
study  law,  and  in  1824  he  waa  adnutted  as  an  advocate  bvt 
he  early  adopted  literatnre  aa  a  profestion.  In  1881  wpeared 
hia  first  drama,  '  King  Solomon/  founded  on  the  Hlakn^  of 
King  Solomon  of  Hnngary.  and  in  18S4  another  drama, '  King 
Siginmind,'  between  mtich,  In  181^  vas  published  hia 
romantic  poem  of  the  '  Triomph  of  Fidelity/  It  waa  aa  an 
^ic  poet  that  he  attained  the  greatest  eelebtlty :  his  '  Zalan 
FnUiaa,*  or  Flight  of  Zalan,  his  '  Caeriialom,*  and  hja  '  Tun- 
derrSlgy,*  or  Enchanted  Valley,  the  fitit  pnbliahed  is  18B4 
and  the  last  in  1827,  are  consiaered  the  finest  narratave  poem 
in  the  Himgarian  lansoage. 

For  BtaoA  years  vfiriiimaify  waa  editor  of  the  '  Tndo< 
manyos  0yajtem6iy,*  or  Repoaltory  of  SdenoB,  a  montUy 
magaane,  wnidi  lasted  nnder  hia  gnidaneo  and  that  of 
others  for  a  qnarter  of  a  oentoiy,  and  was  during  its 
contlnnaoce  the  chief  organ  of  Hqnguian  periodical  litera- 
tnre. He  waa  afterwards  concerned  witii  Baiza  and  Sehedel 
in  the  editorship  of  the  *  Athennum,*  a  periodi^  not  unlike 
the  London  Athensam,*  which  had  for  a  time  great  and 
deserved  suceeBs.  In  1830,  on  tibe  establishment  <k  the 
Hnngariu  AeaAemy  at  Featb,  lie  waa  anointed  me  of  f  ta 


memban,  and  aoen  aflocwMrda  its  ■aerataiy,  and  fat  mm 
years  his  Ufa  flowed  in  an  unbroken  eoniM  of  litsrary  labsns 
and  litmaiy  fame.  In  ganaral  hia  reputation  atood 
among  the  educated  claaNa  than  amwg  the  peo^ ;  hat  «» 
of  hia  lyrie  poema,  the '  Sidsat,'  or  Appeal,  written  in  18M^ 
enjoyed  a  doable  aneeasa  i  it  rose  at  once  to  a  atrui^  pm- 
lari^  aBMig  the  pei^e,  like  that  of  the  *  UaxMiUame  ia 
Franoe,  and  the  Hnnguian  Aoademy  prceented  the  pod 
with  a  dneat  for  evety  line.  Some  of  tiw  linaa  of  Aa 
*  SnSiatt'  the  subjeet  of  which  is  the  fata  and  tmipeetssC 
tfta  HuMariaa  nwon,  have  ^noo  Mq,idied  a  malamcfaalf  ia> 
crease  of  significance  :— 

"  Vot  oom  tkan  vIP.  aad  «o»  tban  auib 

Toasabetl«TflxiH. 

"  AM  If  it  MOM  IMl^  thMOMM  DSStt 

To  and  onr  ita^  emett 
AoA  1M  onr  MnntiT.  dnnabM  ia  Waoit 
Lifd  OD  aglonon  Uw." 

It  waa  Batnml  that  at  the  «Btbi«Bk  of  <1»  tevolittiaa  in  Utt 
the  poetof  the  *8a6at '  ahonld  be  oallad  m  to  take  a  part, 
and  ne  waa  eleoted  depu^  for  the  coanty  of  H3i 
course  in  the  Aasambly  however  waa  far  firsan  ninating  tts 
aponml  of  araie  of  the  more  fieiy  patiiota.  The  popalw 
and  impetnons  Petofi,  the  Hungarian  Bunuj  was  no  indigBnt 
at  one  of  V6r0auitfu  votea  that  in  a  poetical  address  ts 
himheieaooncedhii&ieodiiiip,  [PnttFi, &  fi.]  Ontbefiari 
triumph  of  the  Auatriana  Voroamarty  was  bnwght  to  tii^ 
and  condonned  aa  a  member  of  anne  of  the  revoIntinssiT 
committees,  but  was  relcaaed  and  pardoned  afkar  a  durt 
impriaonment.  Bach  however  waa  the  effeoi  produced  vgm 
him  by  the  ealamities  of  hia  country,  that  no  snnk  inta  a 
deep  BwlaBdudy,  and  lived  for  two  or  tluee  yean  in  ieti» 
menty  witfaont  auffsring  pen  and  pxptt  to  eomo  in  hia  ai^ 
Al  laogtb,  in  18A^  hia  manda  nxued  him  in  khm  dapai 
frtMtt  this  state  of  df^treaaien,  and  he  nndeitoolc » tnaalatim 
of  ShakqMie,  aome  of  whooe  ph^  he  had  residered  iato 
HoBgarian  ia  happier  daya.  tiie  teak  was  still  not  eom- 
pieted  1^  VfiiSamaity  died  ak  Peath,  «a  the  8th  W 
November  16«e. 

An  edition  irf  the  worka  ol  VArosmarfy  waa  iaaaed  by  Ih 
frianda  B^sa  and  Bdiedel  aa  part  of  the  eoUeetion  of  the 
Hongarian  daaaiea,  entitled  the  'Nemaeti  Konyvtar,'  « 
National  Library.  It  waa  pnbliahed  in  1817.  Tlie  divWoas 
adopted  for  the  writinoa  axe  Ime  Featiy,  Nairative  Piean, 
Diamaa,  Hon  Beeent  Poeby.  Novela  and  Talea.  and  lUscst- 
laneona  Wiiti^  In  Fn»a»  wbidi  are  anbdivlded  into  £ani 
Ml  Langn^  and  litentnr^  and  Dnmatie  QriUciaBa.  Ik 
whole  are  con^riaad  In  one  thudi  oetavo  vtdniaab  ptiaW  ia 
double  oelanuu,  but  would  ooenpy  nine  or  in  wttoMj 
eetavoa.  VMamarty^  writinn  are  more  diatinniiM  fw 
olasaiGal  eoirectnem  of  form  than  far  atriking  ongbnU^rf 
substance.  His  namtivs  poems  an  written  fat  haramiilai 
on  the  classic  model,  for  whioh  the  Hovgariaa  k  peribqa 
better  ad^ited  than  any  other  modem  language.  Bk  Ijm 
aa  well  as  his  epic  poetry  is  estimated  at  a  high  vtlae  k 
native  erities ;  but  the  very  qnalitias  that  ennte  fthair 
ration  randtr  their  beantiaa  cbAooU  of  tmnaftr. 
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WACKS,  a  bailMroiui  name  foitnedy  mnch  employed  by 
German  geolt^ists,  and  thence  introduced  into  EDglien 
seology.  It  is  regarded  aa  a  soft  and  earthy  baaalt,  but  has 
been  nsed  in  other  seniei^  and  rather  indefinitely,  (Ansted, 
£lemmtary  Oeotoijjf.) 

WAGHOKN,  'I.IEUT.  THOMAS,  R.N.,  waa  bom  in  the 
early  rart  of  the  year  1800,  at  Chatham,  in  Kent.  He 
entered  the  royal  navy  as  a  midshipman,  November  10, 1812. 
Before  he  had  ^uite  completed  his  sixteenth  year  he  had 
passed  in  navigation  for  a  lientena&t  before  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  paid  rtl  in  1817.  and  after 
serving  some  time  as  a  mate  in  a  free  trader  to  Calcatta,  was 
appointed  in  to  the  Bengal  PUot  Service,  in  which  he 
remaned  till  18S4.  He  then  volunteered  for  the  war  in 
Anacut,  and  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Match- 
leas,  East  India  Company's  cutter,  and  of  a  division  of  the 


gnnboata  eonneeted  with  the  flotilla  and  army.  H«  was 
employed  in  much  aerviee  by  land  as  wdl  aa  by  aaa,  ma  n 
five  engagements,  and  was  once  wounded  in  the  ridit  tfai^ 
He  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1697,  and  soon  afterwsras  entered 
into  communication  with  the  government  authcmtiee  then 
with  respect  to  a  project  which  he  had  oonodved  of  imb> 
munication  by  steamers  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  East 
Indies.  Ha'nng  returned  to  England  with  recommendatioBB 
from  some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Bengal  govemHient, 
he  immediately  began  to  advocate  in  London,  Livmpool, 
Glasgow,  and  other  large  town^  aa  he  had  previously  done 
at  Madias,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  great 
project  which  he  haa  in  contemplation,  and  to  the  aocom- 
plisfament  of  which  he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  eae^ 
getic  mind  and  wiU.   Unfertmutely  i])e  efaief  anthorities  of 
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dinetors,  wers  ftvene  to  the  projeci4  Bat  in  Oetobtr  16S9 
Lord  Ellenbonnigh,  pmident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
Mr.  Loch,  chairman  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  engiged  him 
to  proceed  throngh  Egypt  to  Hindoitan  with  deap&tchee  for 
Bir  John  Malcolm,  goTemor  of  Bombay,  and  he  mi  directed 
to  joia  the  Enterpnae  Bteamar  at  Soei  <m.the  6th  of  Deoem- 
ber>  The  Enter^iie  however  htMag  hnkm  her  anehineiy 
on  the  Toyage  from  Calcatia  to  Bombay,  wai  not  there,  and 
Mr.  Waghran,  mther  thia  return  to  England  with  the 
oUapatdMe,  oSltA  down  the  Bed  Bm  in  im  men  boat,  withovt 
ehart  or  oompees,  direoting  hii  comae  by  the  snn  and  atariL 
In  BX  dayi  and  a  half  he  reached  Jiddah,  im  the  coaet  of 
Arabia,  a  distance  of  628  milei,  whence  he  proceeded  by 
ship  to  Bombay.  This  jonmey  eonvlneed  him  cf  the  advan- 
tages of  the  line  of  commnniostion  throngh  Egypt,  and  hy 
Bnex  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay.  With  onabaied  ena^ 
and  penererance,  sopported  only  by  the  Bombay  Steam 
Committee,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  orsrluLd  route 
three  entire  years  before  it  was  ta^en  np  hf  the  British 
government.  He  aooomplided  the  bnllding  of  the  halting- 
places  and  the  estabUshmfint  of  the  hotel*  on  the  desert 
betwera  Cairo  and  Suei.  He  ent^ed  carriages,  mu,  and 
other  neeeittry  meana  of  eanreyaiwe,  and  aiao  raoad  nali 
■teaners  ea  the  oanal  of  iUasandria  ttid  on  the  Nile,  aa  wall 
aa  suitable  atoamen  on  Uw  Bed  8c*.  Viom  laSl  to  1834 
the  overland  malls  to  and  ftom  iJie  laai  Indiee  wixa  w<^sd 
by  himself.  In  188S  he  bnnight  under  the  notioa  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egnt  the  advantages  wUch  wonld  raaalt  to  that  eoontiy 
from  the  formation  of  a  railway  between  Cairo  and  Soei, 
bnt  that  improvement  of  the  otMland  nmte  has  not  yet  been 
nndertaken.  He  attained  the  naval  rank  of  lioutanut  ilarch 
33, 1843,  after  which  he  retired  on  half-pay.  In  the  winto; 
of  1847  lieutenant  Waghom  effected  &  nviu  of  thirteen 
days  by  performing  the  jonmey  by  the  way  of  Trieste,  in- 
stead of  through  France,  and  he  alio  explored  other  rmtea, 
by  Oenoa,  and  throngh  the  Fspal  States,  taking  ateamex  at 
Aneona.  Tlie  prosecntitm  of  the  Trleete  line  in  1846  in- 
vMved  Idoatenant  Wadiom  in  peeaBiaty  ODgagemmts,  tarn 
i^oh  the  aaorifleoof  ua  entim  mmttr  was  insaAeient  to 
release  him.  A  short  time  before  ma  death  a  paaaon  was 
granted  hhn  W  the  Britiili  govannuati  of  fAich  ho  Hvod  to 
raeeiTS  only  the  first  qoattwly  pmrment  Ho  died  Janary 
7, 1850,  at  Poitonville,  Lon^n,  in  the  for^-^inth  year  ^ 
tu8  age,  worn  ont  by  a  life  of  anzioaB  labooff  and  a^MMOia 
to  inclemenmes  of  weather  and  olimate.  A  small  pentiob 
mm  granted  by  the  British  government  to  hie  widow,  to 
irhich  a  small  addition  ms  made  by  the  Salt  India  Con^iaiiy 
from  a  fond  at  their  disposaL 

WAGNEBITE.   [MiifsaAiAOT,  1.1 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH.  Under  tlua  head  wai  given  ft 
description  of  the  whole  eonntry  when  it  formed  bat  one 
colony,  and  before  the  nq>id  expansion,  the  exploration  of 
the  interior,  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  Tait  increase 
ttw  popolation,  made  it  necesaaiy  to  divUs  the  tetritoiea 
into  fonr  colonial  governments.  New  Sooth  Wales,  how- 
■TBT,  Rtill  maintains  a  aort  of  metropolitan  ebaraotar,  and  aa 
its  bonndaries  now  vary  from  those  formerly  mentioood,  and 
IB  its  geograpliieal  featares  have  become  bettor  known,  it 
irill  now  be  folly  described,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  ocoasional 
repeUtion  of  what  had  been  prsvionaly  atatod.  Where  the 
icconnts  disagree  the  present  ia  to  bo  takm  at  Ibanded  on 
letter  information. 

New  Sonth  Wales  extends  over  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Australia,  hs  western  bonndsry  has  been  fixed  by  the 
trsnl  of  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  whose  eastern 
bonndary  extends  from  the  shores  of  tiie  Soathem  Sea 
along  141'  E.  long,  to  86°  S.  lat.  The  northern  bonndary- 
lioe  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed, 
bnt  is  ^neraUy  taken  as  26°  8.  lat.,  the  same  as  Southani 
Anatralia,  as  there  are  aetttementa,  particularly  since  the 
^Id  discoveries,  north  of  Horeton  Bay,  which  is  in  ST*  8. 
lat.  On  the  east  New  Sonth  Wales  is  waahed  by  the 
Pacific.  On  the  south  the  Murray  forms  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  newly-constitnted  iffovince  of  Victoria 
Trom  South  Australia  to  Its  source,  whence  the  line  turns 
lontherly  through  the  Australian  Alps  west  of  Mount 
Wellington,  and  then  takes  an  arbitrary  straight  line  south- 
Futerly  to  Cape  Howe,  which  Is  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  province,  in  37°  0*  S.  lat,  160'  E.  long.  The  extreme 
lengih  is  893  miles,  the  average  breadth  about  600  miles, 
which  gives  an  area  of  536,800  square  miles.  The  most 
Bortb-western  portion  of  the  conntty,  extending  over  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  whole  boi&o^  has  scarcely  been  viatted 


by  kif  European.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  esti- 
mated in  1806  at  fi66,l89,  of  whom  147,091  were  males. 

Smfaee,  Soil,  and  CWnoCs.— The  physical  oonstitation  of 
this  oonntry  ia  very  peculiar.  The  interior  consiats  of  wide 
plains,  interrupted  only  fay  oomparatively  short  ranges  of 
nigh  UUs  or  low  mountains.  The  watara  collected  in  these 
plains  an  all  nidted  Into  wa  fiver,  the  Mnmy.  which  dia- 
eubogma  wUUs  the  terHtorias  of  Soirth  Aaatnlla.  On  the 
aaat  uA  aentli  the  plains  are  smronnded  by  higher  land, 
iHiieh  eoDSlltntos  the  watershed  betwew  the  riven  joiniag 
the  Hurray  and  those  trUdi  ran  into  the  ssa.  This  waters 
shed  is  in  general  about  100  miles  from  the  shnes. 

The  AutraUui  Alps  commenoe  at  Wilson's  Pronumtory, 
■ad  oxtsnd  into  Hew  South  W^  by  Mount  WelU^ton. 
In  this  range  rise  the  Murray  and  the  numerous  streams 
which,  flowiog  more  or  less  westward,  nitimately  fall  iato  It 
and  form  it  into  a  river,  having  ^ndanee  of  water  ail  the 
year  round,  whilst  moat  of  the  large  rivers  which  run  into 
the  interior  beetnne  Ary  dorlng  the  sommer  months.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Wanagoag  Cluun,  the  Murrambldgee  with  ita 
afBuoDts  takes  ita  source,  and  is  likewise  a  perenmal  river ; 
east  and  north  of  this  are  Taia  Plains  ana  the  hilly  tract 
inekuisg  I^e  George.  The  elsntsd  ^ains  extend,  nndtt 
the  nam*  of  Gonlbiim  and  Bnadalhaua  Plains.  idMmt  40 
miles  fhrthsrntttth.  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Cookbun- 
doon  Range,  which  constitntss  the  soathem  pert  of  tiM 
Bine  Moantaina,  east  of  which  nns  die  Swalhaven  river  to 
the  sea.  The  Kne  Mountains  commence  in  34*  90'  S.  lat, 
and  run  northwaid  to  the  MmnndiUa  Range,  in  33*  40^  B, 
latr  Vrom  the  eastern  side  descend  the  Nepean,  the  Colo, 
the  WoUondilly,and  the  Macdonald  riven,  all  of  which  fiiu 
their  way  to  the  saa  through  the  Hawkesbury  at  fiullen 
Bay ;  on  the  wast  aide  descends  the  lAohlan  and  its 
afflusnts,  irtiich  join  the  Hnrmmbidgee.  The  moantaina 
are  of  aandstoae ;  the  highest  point,  King's  Table  Land, 
atiaiua  *  hei^  of  3400  feet  above  the  fiat  coontrr.  At  llie 
distanoa  of  nom  60  to  70  miles  north  of  the  if onnndiUa 
Jknge  is  the  Idvorpodl  Rn^i  mning  esst  and  west  TUs 
range  sxtendi  to  aboat  tt"S.ut.  On  ita  northern  side  are 
Livstpool^Plaitts,  botwoen  169*  said  101'  E.  loog.  In  Umsb 
parts  its  aimtham  b1<^  rises  with  a  nedpitona  aoelivi^, 
ud  in  soma  phwes  nearly  perpendicalar  above  the  plains 
which  lie  aoatn  of  it.  Its  elovation  Is  probably  1 000  or 
SOOO  feet  above  the  base.  Where  the  slope  ia  not  too  rapid 
it  is  thinly  wooded^  On  aocoont  of  the  stee|tness  of  the 
aaosnt,  only  two  {daces  have  been  fotind  at  which  it  con  be 
traveiaed  with  ease ;  the  western  called  Pandora  Pass,  near 
160°  E.  long.}  and  the  eastern,  called  Hecknadiiey,  west  of 
101*  E.  long.  When  the  snmmit  <tf  the  passes  is  attained,  a 
short  descent  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Liverpool  Plaias. 
A  ridge  from  Uo  Mimnndilla  Range  to  theae  mountdna 
dividaa  the  affluenta  of  Qonlbum  River,  a  tribataiy  of 
Hnnter  Bivar  which  fidls  into  the  Pacifi<^  £ram  ^oae  of  the 
Codgsmig  and  Talbmgar,  which  &U  into  the  Maainaria, 
A  oanidm)le  mtion  of  this  ridge  is  withont  troes,  ovar^ 
grown  with  bashsK  and  ^assjr;  lint  on  tiie  rising  gnnmda 
are  forests  GOiapoieanostlsr  of  apple  trees^inm-batk,  stringy- 
bark,  and  box.  * 

The  coast-line  on  the  east  extends  in  a  general  direction 
of  north-north-east  from  Cape  Howe  to  C^  Bjron,  when 
it  recedes  a  little  to  the  west  There  are  numerous  har- 
bours formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  riven  flovring  into  the 
Pacific.  The  chief  of  these,  proceeding  from  south  to  north, 
are— Twofold  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Towamba,  imm^ 
diately  north  of  Cape  Oreen,  one  of  the  boldest  promontories 
along  the  coast ;  Barmouth,  Bateman  Bay,  Sussex  Haven, 
Jervis  Bay,  Shoalhaven,  Port  Hacking,  Botany  Bay,  Sydney, 
Port  Jackson.  Broken  Bay,  Port  Hunter,  Port  Stephuis, 
Farquhar  and  Harrington  Inlets  at  the  months  <^  the 
Manning  and  Lansdowne  rivets.  Port  Macgnatie,  Trial  Bay, 
Shoal  Bay  at  the  month  of  the  Clarence  River,  in  29°  5'  8. 
lat  whence  there  is  no  other  till  we  come  to  Moretm  Bav, 
with  its  group  of  islands  extending  70  milesfrom  north  to  south. 
In  this  extent  the  shore  presents  every  variety  of  appearance. 
From  Cape  Oreen  to  Shoalhaven  Biver  the  cliffs  axe 
graerally  low ;  from  Shoalhaven  River,  north  of  30°  S. 
lat.,  to  Hnnter  River,  north  of  30°  S.  Ut.,  they  present  a 
range  of  bold  perpendicular  clifis  of  sandstone  lying  in 
horizontal  strat^  occasionally  intermpted  by  sandy  beaches, 
the  high  land  retiring  to  a  considerable  distance.  Numerous 
sand-hills  occur  along  the  remaining  part  of  the  coast.  Port 
Stephens  is  a  bar-harbour,  so  that  small  vessels  only  can 
enter  U;  those  of  larger  descript^^||i^<g^ae^^^g<;^ 
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oDtnde,  In  some  pa^ts  e8{Meially  north  of  Trial  B&y  (30* 
50'  S.  lat.)  and  wnth  of  Uw  mouth  of  Clarence  Bintf  an 
traeti  of  coait  many  nul»  in  Itngtb,  whan  it  ii  loel^  and 
rites  to  a  oonudenUa  elmtion.  The  haiboui  ire  obIj 
found  at  the  montiu  of  tit*  nvmvoni  iiTen. 

JZfMFtvTh*  Isiger  mm  vhidt  drain  the  eovnfijr 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  watershed  have  water  aU  the 
jrear  ronnd.  They  generally  flow  in  beda  which  are  deeply 
deprewed  below  the  common  level  of  the  conntiy,  and 
between  banks  which  rite  perpendieolarly,  or  nearly  so, 
from  100  to  200  feet  and  freqaently  higher,  ao  that  the 
streams  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a  few  places.  They  are 
sf  little  use  either  for  irrigation  or  for  transport.  The 
Skoalhavm  River,  the  most  southem  of  the  congiderahle 
rivers  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  table-lands  east  of  the 
Warragong  Moantaina,  and  rans  abont  90  miles  northward, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  aboat  40  miles  eaaU 
ward.  Abont  90  milsB  from  its  montii  oeenra  the  last 
rapid,  up  to  which  the  tide  flowa.  The  numth  of  the  river 
is  much  obstmcted  by  shoals  and  nndpbanka.  The  Bawiu 
imy  &118  into  Brokoi  Bay.  It  rises  under  the  name  of 
,  Wollondillv',  on  the  connecting  table-lands,  and  receives 
nearly  all  the  waters  which  are  collected  on  them.  It  flows 
into  a  deep  bed,  sinking  into  a  deep  ravine,  when  it  is  no 
longer  accessible.  The  last  rapids  ocear  neu  Windsor, 
from  which  place  it  is  navigable  for  moderate  vessels. 
Windsor  is  only  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  strsight  line,  bnt 
100  miles  at  least  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  whose 
waters  are  fresh  for  30  miles  below  the  town.  Its  estnary, 
Broken  Bay,  is  SDrroonded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good 
anchorages  even  for  large  vessels,  the  best  of  which  is  called 
Fittwater.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  SCO 
miles.  StonetimeB  the  floods  of  thia  river  rise  to  90  feet 
above  its  nsual  level,  and  the  iniuidatiMis  th«i  lay  waate  1^ 
fsri^  tracts  on  its  banks.  Otorff^s  Biaer  UXia  uto  Botany 
Bay.  It  rans  hardly  60  miles,  bnt  »  navigable  for  boats 
from  Liverpool,  downwards,  a  distance  of  abont  IS  miles  in 
a  direct  line,  bnt  24  miles  following  the  vrindings  of  its 
coarse.  Hunter  Biver  disembognes  into  Port  Honter.  It 
has  two  great  branches,  one  called  Hunter  and  the  other 
Qoulbnm.  The  first  rises  in  the  Uverpool  Bange,  the  other 
In  the  connecting  ridge,  and  both  have  very  tortnons  courses. 
The  navigation  b^ins  at  Maitland,  abont  20  miles  from  Port 
Hnnter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  miles  by  water,  and  a  steam- 
boat plies  regiUarly  between  that  town  and  Bydnmr.  This 
river  often  rises  rapidly  after  heavy  aina,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  60  feet. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  coontries  north  of 
the  Hnnter  ate  the  MaBnii^,  Hastings,  Apsl^,  Clarence, 
and  Brisbane.  The  Manning  and  the  Hartings  both  fall 
into  Fort  Macqnarie,  which  is  a  baNharbonr,  admitting  only 
vessels  of  100  tims  burden ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  enter, 
except  at  fall  tide,  on  accoont  of  the  rapid  corrent,  which 
sets  the  vessels  ashore  upon  the  shoals  on  the  northern  side 
of  its  entrance.  Outude  the  bar  is  good  anchorage  for  ships 
of  the  largest  class,  except  when  the  wind  blowa  atrwg  on 
the  shore.  Within  the  bar  is  seeueaiichonge  for  a  great 
□amber  of  vessels. 

North  of  Port  Macqnarie  is  the  valley  which  is  diained 
by  the  Apaley  or  Mac  Lea^  River,  which  divides  about  12 
miles  from  the  sea  into  two  branches,  inclosing  a  large 
uland.  The  main  branch  at  the  northern  end  forms  the 
harboar  of  Trial  Bay,  which  has  a  bar  across,  having  from 
12  to  17  feet  of  water  npon  it.  This  river  is  navigable  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  when  &rther 
progress  is  impeded  by  a  fell,  whieh  oceors  where  the  river 
wsnes  from  a  narrow  glen,  whose  sides  rise  900  feet  above 
its  bed.  Below  this  place  the  river  runs  through  a  wide 
valley,  in  which  there  are  some  plains  destitute  of  timber, 
and  gently-rising  hills  covered  with  opening  forests  and 
mssy  pastures.  Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence 
River.  The  month  of  the  river  is  at  Shoal  Bay,  29"  20'  S. 
lat.  _  The  bar  across  its  entrance  has  12  feet  of  water  an  it 
at  high  tidcB.  Britbane  River  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and 
is  navigable  by  ships  drawing  16  feet  of  water  20  miles  up, 
at  which  pointa  lidge  of  rocks  crosses  the  bed,  but  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  rixty  miles  from  the  sea  it  may  t»  navigated  by 
boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  are  also  navigable  ht  some 
miles  from  their  mouths.  The  conotty  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  presents  an  alternation  of  hills  and  level  tiacts. 
ihe  soil  which  19  very  good,  is  overerown  with  high  trees, 
smong  which  are  cedars  and  cypress-trees  of  great  mag^ 
tude.   The  highest  hilhi  lie  on  t£e  north  side  of  the  riiw. 


where  some  rise  from  700  to  600  feet.  The  CndiMt  soinM 
of  the  Brisbane  are  in  the  Coast  Bange,  whidi  hon  cfes« 
aaay  paesage  to  the  interior  by  a  gap  whieh  ocean  eoitk  ol 
S8<^ S.  lat,nort]i  of  Mount  Mitdidl«  which  ia  4190  last 
above  the  sea. 

AU  the  rivHi  draining  the  interior  of  New  Sonth  Wili^ 
as  &r  aa  it  is  known,  ;q>pe8r  to  belong  to  the  river  faaan  d 
the  Momy.  The  riven  composing  this  extensive  systa 
consist  of  numerous  streams  that  flow  westward  from  thi 
bieh  Wds  running  north  and  south  through  New  Serih 
Wales.  The  Murray  itself  we  have  noticed  as  dividing  tlie 
cohmy  from  Victoria,  and  it  enters  Soath  Anatralia  at  T^ik- 
Land  Clifiii,  and  after  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction  abort 
90  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  turns  to  the  south  and  eaten  A> 
sea  at  Encounter  Bay.  The  Mnrrumbidgee,  after  it  has  itidf 
received  the  I^chlan,  falls  into  the  Murray  in  143*  E.  long. 
The  Darling,  by  its  upper  branches,  draiiu  tlie  coontiy  ex- 
tending from  32*  to  88"  8.  lat  Its  moat  northeim  boad^ 
the  Condamine,  riiea  on  the  Darling  Downa,  in  9B"&lii, 
nma  notthwmrd  aa  &r  as  26°  S.  lat,  W  4'  E.  long;,  thm 
turns  westward  to  149*  E.  long.,  and  thai  aontli-wastaaii 
till  it  joins  ibe  Darling  on  its  left  bank.  Front  the  sovtk  it 
receives  the  Began,  a  considerable  stream,  risiog  in  tk 
Harvav  Rwoge ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Mac^aai^  rt 
least  anrii^  the  rainy  season,  disembogaes  into  it  part  of  % 
water  frxim  the  marsh  in  which  it  is  lost. 

Oeolcgy,  Mineralogjf,  ^c. — The  general  acconnt  of  fa 
geology  of  the  island  has  been  given  under  AtmrnAxia,  S.  i 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  had  assertM  that  gold  moat  exist  in  tk 
countiy  under  certain  formations  j  and  the  same  theory  hii 
been  promulgated  in  the  colony  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  CUtte. 
on  the  ground  that  the  strata  of  the  Australian  moontain 
running  north  and  Bonth  through  Vietmia  and  New  8b4 
Wale^  were  of  the  same  fonnatiott  ai  thoaa  of  the  Sani 
Neva^  in  Cjlifarwl*,  and  the  Ural  Moantaina  in  Ybum, 
namely,  granite  mixed  with  quartz  and  schiatoae  dale; 
it  was  not  till  1849  that  the  actual  existence  of  gold  «■ 
discovered.  In  ISfil  further  discoveries  were  made,  Mr. 
Hargraves  disclosed  the  places  where  he  had  found  gtdd,  sirt 
when  the  government  officer  was  sent  to  examine  the  plsa% 
he  found  persons  already  working  them.  On  May  2^  ia- 
structions  were  given  by  the  governor  to  grant  lieeDcei  te 
diners  at  30l.  per  month.  The  first  discoverers  obtsiscd 
the  gold  by  wasmng  the  detritus  from  the  beda  of  the  eneta, 
and  the  eurth  from  the  shores ;  but  it  waa  aoon  found  tki 
the  richest  deposits  were  in  the  qnartz.  and  means  woe 
found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the  gold.  On  Angmt  Sk 
the  governor  issued  a  notice  that  the  licetncea  wootd  «stf 
apply  to  the  gold-waahers,  and  that  on  gold  obtaiaed 
crushing,  a  rDyiut;^  must  be  paid  of  frmn  6  to  10  pa  eoL 
Policemen  were  appointed  to  the  variou  stations,  and  cseHti 
furnished  for  bringing  the  gold  from  the  digging  to  dief«li 
of  Sydney  or  Meit)oume.  In  a  short  time  t£e  towns  ai 
villages  were  deserted,  all  the  nsnal  avoeations  abandocisd, 
the  wipa  in  harbour  left  nnmanned,  and  every  one  cap«b^  4. 
labonr  repaired  to  the  diggings.  An  immigEation  asoei 
almost  without  a  parallel. 

Respecting  other  metals  we  have  little  to  add  to  whst  ii 
said  under  Aostbalu,  &.  2. 

Iron-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  several  places,  especallf « 
the  west  of  Blue  Mountains.  Seven!  extensive  coaj-mcasm 
have  been  found,  two  of  which  are  worked.  Those  fnd 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River,  near  Newcastle,  ve  h- 
tensively  worked,  and  their  produce  is  shipped  to  ^rdHf- 
The  oou-beda  near  Western  Port  are  also  very  large,  sri 
have  been  worked  for  several  yean.  Limestone  is  ahwriaT^ 
in  some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  marble  an  wozbed  oa  Ai 
hanks  of  the  WoUondilly. 

Soil,  AffHatUure,  and  Agricultural  Froeheetiaiu.~~Tit 
soil  of  so  extensive  a  oountry  must  necessarily  vary  gMSx. 
Many  parts  are  distio^ished  for  their  fertility,  and  it  is  jn- 
bable  that  at  least  one-fourth  part  is  well  adapted  for  calti- 
vaiion,  and  that  one-half  would  afford  good  paatnrage  fa 
sheep  and  cattle.  In  addition  to  the  varions  species  of  graa 
and  artificial  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  sncceel 
well  in  various  places,  the  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  sod  tohaet* 
are  raised.  Although  the  growth  of  grain  has  been  constairt^ 
on  the  increase.  New  South  Wales  has  always  been  an  in- 
porting  coantiy,  and  the  influx  of  popnlation  in  conaeqtmce 
of  the  diaeoveiy  of  the  gold-£elda  must  render  it  for  a  em- 
sideiable  time  still  more  so.  The  oolonikta  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  introdnce  many  kinds  of  friiit-tzves  aad 
T^getahleB,  and  they  harominortc^sM^^  tulrnhW 
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sacoess.  There  an  oranges,  lemonB,  dtrons,  nectarinei, 
^wieoti^  peaelies,  plums,  caries,  figs,  qoinom,  pean,  aisles, 
mnlbsme^  pomegranata,  grapes, 'raspberries,  strawbenries, 
hanawas,  gnans,  ]nneapplei^  gooseDenisstcnirutts ;  afaaouds, 
walnnti,  efaesbmta,  and  filberts.  Gooseberries  soodeed  in  the 
colder  and  more  dented  conntrieSfBs  near  Balhozst,  In  the 
hitchen-faidens  are  rused  melons,  waten-melons,  pampkins, 
camacams,  cabbages,  tamips,  and  some  other  vegewiles. 

?rhe  fint  sheep  introduced  into  the  colony  were  from 
£iiglaiid,  and  the  wool  was  of  indifforent  qoality ;  bnt  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  wool  might  become  a  soarce 
of  wealth,  and  yield  an  important  article  of  export  to  the 
mother  coontry,  several  landed  proprietors  were  at  consider- 
able expense  to  get  merino  sheep.  The  quality  of  the  wool 
has  been  much  improved.  The  wool  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  New  South  Wales  in  18Sfi  amounted  to 
17,671,684  lbs.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  a  nuxtura  of  the 
Beosal  buffalo  variety  with  hompy  Aonlden,  and  Tarions 
Engush  breeds  which  have  been  introduced.  Tiufj  an  fina 
laiwe  animals.  In  some  parts,  especially  on  the  Plains  of 
BaUiant,  the  dairies  are  well  attended  to,  batter  being  made 
to  a  great  extent,  and  also  cheese  not  infnior  to  the  common 
eheoaoa  of  Engluid.  BuUocka  are  mostly  used  for  draught. 
The  horaes  are  remarkably  harder  and  can  unde^  great 
&tigne.  Pigs  find  abundant  food  in  the  uncnltiTated  tracts, 
and  are  easily  fattened  with  maize.  Goats  have  been  intro- 
dneed,  and  thrive  amazingly  in  those  parts  which  have  a 
barren  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with  ehruoB. 

Ponltty  is  in  great  abundance:  geese,  dudcs,  turkeys, 
gninea-fowls,  and  common  fowls  thrive  soipdnDgly,  irithont 
any  pariicnlar  care  being  taken  of  them. 

Jrtdustry  and  Manufa^vrts. — The  manufacturing  industzy 
of  the  cc^oy  has  made  coneideraUe  progress,  taoog^  the 
prodnetion  and  ^port  of  native  eommocraiea  form  the  sti^ 
of  the  ooenpation  tA  the  inhabitants.  The  most 
mannfutoting  eetabUHhments  ate  the  mills  for  grinding  and 
dressing  com,  tamed  by  wind,  water,  horses,  or  steam. 
There  are  also  manu&ctories  of  wooUen-cloth,  hats,  soap  and 
candles,  and  of  articles  of  furniture ;  distilleries,  breweries, 
iron-  and  brass-foundries,  rope-yards,  and  ship-building 
yards.  As  spermaceti-whales  and  black  whales  frequent  the 
sea  adjacent  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait  and  the 
straits  itself,  and  a  great  number  of  seals  are  found  on  the 
islands  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery 
became  a  source  of  gain  to  the  colonists,  and  is  stiU  oarried 
on,  though  it  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

CbflHaeroe. — New  South  Walea,  considered  as  a  commercial 
country,  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  our  coloniM,  if  its 
popol^on  is  taken  into  account.  Including  the  large 
quaotitiea  of  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  sheep-skins,  Great 
Britain  imported  mods  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1864,  to 
the  value  of  ^O0O^S6£  ;  and  exported  articles  to  the  valoe 
of  5,981,00321  These  amoiints  have  decreased  in  the  years 
1856  and  1857,  but  are  still  very  laige.'  Considenble  quan- 
tities of  gold  also  pass  through  Sydney. 

Ditisiont  of  the  Country. — The  more  closely-settled  por- 
tion of  the  colony  is  divided  into  37  districts,  21  of  ■mieh 
were  added  in  1847.  Out  of  these  are  formed  40  conntiea, 
of  which  the  first  settled  21  are  conterminous  with  the  dis- 
tricts. The  other  counties  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
districts,  nor  do  the  districts  occupy  the  whple  of  the  terri- 
tory, but  it  is  a  regulation  of  goyemment  that  no  land  can 
be  sold  beyond  their  limits.  The  extreme  boundaries  of 
county  lands  have  crane  therafoie  to  be  called  the  boundaries 
of  location,  and  according  as  lands  lie  within  or  beyond  tiiese 
boundaries,  a  different  system  is  followed  in  the  management 
and  civil  government  of  them. 

Within  the  bonndaries  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  sessions  and  a 
magitttrate ;  and  of  these  districts,  which  are  of  uneqnal 
size,  there  are  at  present  abont  40.  Beyond  the  boundaries 
the  country  is  also  roughly  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  commitssioner  of  crown  lands,  who  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  it,  and  has  under  hia  command  a.  small 
force  of  mounted  constables,  who  are  called  the  Border 
Police,  Within  the  limits  of  location,  land  is  either  sold 
*  or  let  on  lease ;  beyond  the  limits  it  u  neither  sold  nor  let, 
but  hcences  are  nanied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown  com- 
missioner, for  the  occupation  of  snch  portions 'of  land  as 
may  be  desired  by  proprietors  of  stock,  on  each  (tf  which 
licences  a  fee  of  10^.  is  payable  annnally,  and  an  assessment 
is  levied  on  the  stock  depastured  there.  Each  allotment  of 
land  f«  which  a  licence  ii  thus  given  is  called  a  staUon,  and 


the  stations  may  vary  in  extent  from  6000  to  30,000  acres. 
The  amount  rtceived  f<n-  lieeoces  in  1868  was  36,9282.,  and 
land  was  sold  to  the  amount  of  41,S73£.  In  1856  the  land 
nmnue  inclttdiiw  licences  and  aalM,  amounted  to  296,166/. 

New  South  Wales  ii  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  Sydney 
and  Newcssds,  th«  Kshop  of  Sydn^  bong  the  metnntolitan 
of  Australia ;  ih«  other  bishops  are  tiiow  of  Melbourne 
Adelaide,  Taamaoia,  New  Zealand,  and  Christdiurch,  which 
forms  a  second  bidiopric  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  an 
archdeacon  in  New  South  Wales  who  is  styled  Ardideacon 
of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  districts.  In  1853  ^e  nnmher 
of  clergymen  in  the  colony  vras  163,  of  whom  47  were  sop- 
ported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions.  Of  the  whole 
number,  78  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  32  were 
Pre^yterions,  32  Jftoman  Catholics,  16  Wealeyaos,  4  Inde- 
puidenta,  and  (me  was  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  roads  within  the 
'  Vooadaxy  loe^ion.  Various  lines  of  xoad&  which  have 
bean  mads  at  eonndenhle  aqteose,  tzaveiBe  ueae  district^ 
and  variovB  otiwn  ham  bani  made  or  are  maJring  in  consa- 
qaenoe  of  tiie  gold  discoveries,  to  facilitate  transport  to  and 
from  the  commeidal  towns  and  ports.  A  r^aUr  post  ia 
eetablished,  and  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
wai^t  are  delivered  at  a  uniform  rata  of  twopence.  News- 
papera  are  exempted  from  poetag^ 

Sdueationd — Sydney  University,  incorporated  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Act  of  Council,  14  Victoria,  No.  31,  was 
inaugurated  on  October  11th  1852.  In  1868  the  degrees 
conferred  by  it  were  declared  by  order  in  council  to  give  the 
same  privil^es  as  those  conferred  by  the  univenities  of 
Great  Britain.  There  are  three  oollMes  or  Grammar  schools 
— two  at  Sydney,  called  Sydney  College  and  Australian 
College,  ana  King's  School  at  Paramatta.  These  schools 
are  nj^portad  by  the  paymo^  of  the  students.  The 
donentary  adioola  am  mostly  maintained  by  government. 
In  1865  then  were  attending  school  only  18,975  children, 
and  many  of  these  itregolariy.  . 

Sitttry—Tbo  hiatory  of  a  colony  so  recently  established 
may  be  soon  told.  New  South  Wales  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1770,  though  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  island  had  been  previously  visited  by  Dutch 
navigators.  In  1787  the  British  government  decided  to  form 
a  convict  establishment  in  Australia,  "to  empty  the  jails 
and  houses  of  correction  "  of  the  mother-country,  and  eleven 
ships  were  therrfbre  sent,  which  arrived  at  Botany  Bay, 
where  it  vnw  intended  to  frnin  the  settlement,  on  January 
SOth  1788.  Botany  Bay  was  foimd  inconvenient,  and  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  Sydn^  by  the  governor, 
Capt.  A.  Philip,  who  had  been  aent  out  with  the  fleet.  The 
early  ptognm  of  the  colony,  owing  to  ihm  drcnmstance  that 
the  first  settlors  wen  only  convieti,  was  so  slow  that  its 
population  in  1810  did  not  exceed.  1(^000  individuals.  About 
that  time  one  of  the  landad  fooprieton  aacertwned  that  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  colony  were  &>voarable  to  the  rearing 
of  sheep,  and  many  persons  consequently  went  to  the  colony 
to  settle ;  but  they  soon  found  themselves  embarrassed  for 
want  of  room,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  extend  the 
settlements  farther  westward,  as  several  attempts  to  pass 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  had  been  frustrated  by  the  nature 
of  the  range,  which  consists  of  sandstone  masses,  furrowed 
by  numerous  ravinee,  whose  sides  are  so  st«ep  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascend  them.  In  1813  three  enterprising 
individuals,  Blaxland,  WentworUi,  and  Lawson,  succeeded 
in  passing  over  the  mountains;  and  in  the  same  year  followed 
the  discovery  of  that  fine  pastoral  eonotiy  the  Downs  ot 
Bathurst.  In  the  following  year  a  practicable  line  of  road 
was  constructed  over  the  mountain  ranges  by  conviut  labour. 
Mr.  Oxley,  in  1817,  b^;an  the  task  of  exploring  the  interior. 
Since  thia  period  some  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
nearly  every  year  discovered  and  explored.  Among  the 
discoverera  may  be  particularly  mentioned  Allan  Canning- 
ham,  Lieut.  Stiirt,  Count  Slreletzki,  (who  first  asserted 
that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  mountains),  Mr.  Eyre, 
Mr.  Windsor  Earle, 'Messrs.  Landor  and  Lefray,  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  and  Dr.  Leichardt.who,  leaving  New  South  Wales, 
reached  Uie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  who,  on  a  second  journey, 
lost  his  life  in  the  interior.  The  results  of  their  discoveries 
have  been  giv^  in  the  geogn^hical  notices  of  Auatralia  and 
of  the  several  colonies. 

The  system  of  transportation  has  been  disctmUnned  of  late 
yeara. 

7bw.— The  capital  is  SmimT.  Bathurtt  is  a  thriving 
town,  198  miles  W.N.W.  from  Sydn^,  ml  the  west  of  the 
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Bine  Moontainf ,  ntnated  on  the  upper  paxt  of  the  UKqiurie. 
It  derived  its  importance  at  first  uom  being  the  chief  place 
of  trade  of  the  lich  pastunge,  Bathant  Plains,  which 
•onoond  it.  It  haa  aince  become  of  sLill  fcTeata*  importance 
from  ita  vieiiiity  to  the  goU  diggings  of  Ophir,  which  Iw  from 
90  to  88  ndlea  west  mm  it.  ot  £eui  Stj/d,     it  ii 

aomeUmei  called,  i«  a  anaU  bat  riuog  port-town^  neu  the 
■onthani  bwder  of  the  colony,  on  the  month  ot  the  mor 
Towamba,  which  hore  falls  into  Twofold  Bay.  Sridxme  is 
at  the  Dorthem  extremity  of  the  colony,  situated  on  the 
river  Briibaae,  aboat  10  miles  from  its  moatb.  It  is  a 
flonrishing  town,  in  an  agricnltnial  district.  Tobacco  and 
wine  are  produced.  CampbeUtoK  is  on  the  coaat,  aboat  SO 
milee  8.  from  Sydney,  and  hu  considerable  trade  and  mana- 
fsctarea,  particolarly  of  leather.  Liverpool  is  aboat  16  milea 
W.  from  Sydney,  on  the  left  Bank  of  George's  River.  It  is 
an  inland  town,  sunDonded.  by  a  rich  and  well  coltivated 
coontry,  which  secorea  it  moch  retail  basineaa.  Macgmri*^' 
or  jPorf  Mm^ivarie,  is  a  small  bat  inowaniig  town,  at  the 
moath  of  the  river  Haalinga,  wbieh  a  little  hi^er  ap  reoetvoa 
tite  WOaon  and  Maria  rivan,  and  fotms  a  toleoUy  nb 
bay.  It  is  aboat  120  mile*  N.  from  HantMrBiTor.  JfoMmtf 
is  on  the  right  bank  and  about  40  miles  from  the  junction  <d 
Hunter  River,  M  the  jnaction  of  the  Wallii  creek.  The 
liver  here  first  becomes  navigable  for  sloopa.  The  coalp 
mines  in  the  neighboariiood  have  greatly  coDtribnted  to  the 
prosperity  and  increase  of  this  place,  which  ia  prmperly  two 
towns,  East  Mutland  and  West  Maitland.  In  ^t  Maii- 
land  are  a  coart-hoose  and  jail,  and  in  West  Mw'tfand  are 
nnmerooa  stores  and  some  good  hotels.  A  steamer  runs 
r^nlarly  from  Maitland  to  8ydn«r.  HaeeaitU,  aboot  70 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Sydney  in  a  direct  line,  is  boilt  at  the 
month  of  the  Hunter  River,  which  forma  a  harixiar  dem 
enough  for  merchant  vessels,  bat  the  entranca  ia  narrow  aw 
crooked.  The  town  owes  iU  importance  diiefly  to  the 
coUieries  in  its  neighbonrhood,  iriiidt  an  otouiTdy  winked. 
It  gives  title  to  a  biahop.  PanmaUa  ia  titaatod  at  tke 
month  of  the  smaU  river  Paramatta,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour  of  Port  Jacksm.  It  is  18  milea  by  water  and 
16  miles  by  land  from  Sydney.  The  principal  atreet  is  a 
mile  long ;  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  harboor  ia  the 
country  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Daily  com- 
manieation  is  kept  ap  with  Sydney  by  means  of  stage- 
coaches and  steam-bo^  The  observatory  at  Paramatta 
(founded  in  1881)  waa  the  private  property  of  Lieat-Oeneial 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  an  active  and  well-infbrmed  aatronomer, 
daring  his  residence  in  the  colony  as  govamor.  At  his  retain 
to  England,  the  government  adopted  it  as  a  pablic  estabUsh- 
meut,  and  it  is  now  under  the  aaperintsndenoe  of  an 
i^nrer  appointed  by  the  Admiralty.  At  Paramatta  aia  two 
hnatie  asylams,  one  of  which  ia  for  oonviet  lunatics  and 
invalids,  ^indlwr,  about  30  milaa  N.W.  from  Sydney, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  th«  Hawksabniy,  which  is 
navigable  for  a  few  miloa  abora  the  town  for  eoHting 
veaseis.  This  circomstanea  and  the  fertiUty  of  the  oonn- 
try  which  extends  along  both  aides  of  ttw  river  above  the 
town  have  raised  it  to  snna  oommenaal  importanee.  Then 
are  at  Windsor  milli  for  grinding  grain,  Imwmifl^  and 
tanneries. 

The  OoMTfMWfiC— Thia  oonaista  of  a  govemtnvin-chie^ 
with  a  secretary,  treasarer,  and  anditor-genenl,  with  the 
necessary  sabordinates,  and  an  ezecntive  coancll,  all 
appointed  by  the  imperial  govemmant  at  home,  hi  ac- 
cordance with  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  cap.  64,  passed  in  Angnat, 
18W,  there  is  a  legislative  coanol,  consisting  of  sadi 
number  (not  lawer  than  21)  as  the  governor  and  eonncil 
may  determine,  and  a  legishOive  assembly  ^  64  members. 
For  the  legislative  assembly,  the  qoalifications  of  electors 
are,  that  they  must  be  natural-bora  ornatnnlised  mbjects  of 
her  Majesty,  of  the  age  of  SI,  posiessiag  a  freehold  eiUte 
within  the  district  of  100^,  clearTalne  above  all  ineambruieaa 
or  charges  on  it,  for  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of 
the  wnt  or  the  last  registration,  or  occnpying  a  dwellings 
honse  for  six  months  of  the  clear  annaal  value  of  lOL,  or  a 
lodging  of  \0L  yearly  rent,  or  having  a  salary  of  lOOl.  a  year, 
or  holding  a  licence  to  depasture  lands  withm  the  district,  or 
holding  a  leasehold  ertate  in  the  district  of  the  yearly  value 
of  10/.  of  which  the  lease  has  not  less  than  three  years  to  mn, 
and  on  which  in  all  cases  the  rates  and  taxes  dne  to  within 
three  months  of  such  election  or  registration  have  been  paid, 
«nd  who  ia  not  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  felony, 
to.  By  a  recent  aet  of  the  lenslature  the  election  of  members 
;iow  takes  place  by  ballot.   No  minifter  of  religion  can  be  a 


member.  The  legialatars  admiusters,  ia  ccaijanctioii  tnA 
the  governor,  the  aSaira  of  the  colony,  witlioafc 
enee  to  the  mother  Gantry,  except  in  aoch  cam  ai 
the  governoc  mi^  think  donbtful  or  important  ono^ 
to  reqoica  to  be  brooght  under  tha  apadu  eonndaoAs 
of  the  home  govanment.  The  amount  oi  tbe  aril  fat 
i^aoifiad  in  tha  Act,  induing  the  expense  of  the  erril  md 
judicial  ewtablishmenta  of  the  colony,  is  64,300^ ;  and  a  wm 
of  S8,000^  a  yaar  is  appropriated  for  the  pnzposes  of  pahGc 
worship.  The  waate  landa  in  the  colony  ars  undM-  thi 
management  cS  the  colonial  kpdatar& 

Tha  governor  and  council  ars  empowered  to  levy  eutsH 
on  goods  imported,  but  no  doty  is  to  be  impoaad  on  any 
article  from  one  country  that  ia  not  alike  impoaad  ok  tm 
samo  article  from  other  coontries.  No  duties  faowsver  am 
to  be  levied  on  artielea  imported  for  the  nippW^  of  hm 
Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces ;  nor  has  the  oolomal  goon- 
meut  the  power  to  grant  any  uun^tiMt,  <x  in^oae  any  dsty, 
at  variance  with  any  tnaty  oondaaad  by  her  Mqaaty  wtt 
any  foreign  power. 

in  the  adminieti^ion  of  jnitioe  thefa  an  m  ddat  jmlft 
Mid  three  pnisne  judges,  with  aa  attoniiqrflflBemI,  a  aofadl*- 
general,  and  a  crown  aoUdtor.  Magistcatea  are  ^^pootsi 
in  the  Toriooa  districts  by  the  governor,  and  qwntm  wm- 
nam  and  potty  isarions  axe  held  in  various  |daeaa  at 
iaterrals. 

WALL-PELLITOBY.   [PAaiETAau,  A  1.1 

WALL  RUE.  rAapuifn7if,,Kl.l 

WALLACHIA.  with  its  neuhbouring  principality  of 
DAvii,  haa  become  interesting  mm  the  discaaaion  wliidi  ba 
arisen  respectinfj  the  govamment  of  what  are  called  (fa 
Daaalaan  Prinapalitiea :  whe^er  they  are  to  be  nnitai 
onder  one  governor,  with  an  almost  nominal  dcfpendsDcs  m 
the  Tnxkian  emperor:  or  wh^her  with  aemnate  gorea- 
mmta  under  the  immediate  mierainty  Tarltey.  Ha 
following  am  the  pnieiit  adminiatraHve  distiieta  of  batk 
jB«wifi«.a«,  wteii  *Ka  y^iff  t«iniii  airi  tht  rftimlatiffla  arrwdin 
to  the  latoit  available  latoins,  thooe  of  18«). 

WaBacMa  ia  divided  into  18  diibc^  fl'f"'-iiT^Trr'  if 
offieen  called  Isprovniks.  Toi  of  these  dialnetaaiaiathi 
moontainons  and  hilly  parts  of  the  conatiy  j  ia  thi 

plain  and  low  ooontry  aung  ib»  Danube. 


DUWoto. 

Fiq^nlKtlMB. 

ChfefTon. 

ItvauiikSsnt      ■  • 

111,342 

Bomidk  8aa 

BUZM                ,  . 

137.646 

Bozso 

SsetnaBi 

121,230 

Booova 

Pneom   .      •  ■ 

130,434 

FIoycKi 

DambovilM  . 

116,987 

TurfDrid 

Huioela  ... 

.  123^38 

CunpaluDg* 

.      .      .  . 

,  137,753 

PitcKi 

Romoik  Val«M . 

12G.028 

Romoik 

TuTyndjSn 

\Mehedi&tl .      .  . 

187,850 

Ccrnets 

Doldji  .... 

136.819 

Krajom 

Bomuati  .      •  . 

128.433 

CancaU 

116^53 

l^ls-enDBu      ,  • 

Zlmnicea 

jJdomlza  ,      •  • 

111,612 

Calmni 

BukbsRst 

'^IbnUa  . 

85,606 

Moldavia  is  divided  Into 
Suss,  which  is  subdivided 


Upper  Moldavia,  or  Tzara.de- 
nto  6  districts,  and  Lower  Mol- 


davia,  or  Tzara-de-Shoss,  which  is  subdivided  into  7 
districts.  Each  ^strict  u  gomnad  by  an  officer  cdbd 
Ispiavnicks. 


DUtriott. 
fNeSmU 
^  A  1  Dorohoi  , 
SJ  ISudBva  . 

S  BotMhtnl 

^Bakeon  . 

^  f  I  Cocarlea 
I  I  ^  (  TocuUi  . 

^  I  Tutow  . 


PopnUdon. 

90,319 

80,222 

71,044 

80,677 
146,361 
128,566 

132,244 
124.217 

67,293 

86.505 

84,708 

83,674 

78,722 


CbtefTttn 
Pmtn 
Uihulin 
Falticnii 
K6nMa 
BoUMhaoi 

-btkMID 

Fokabaai 

G«lBtZ 

Tftcutii 
Tasini 
BoriaiD 
Vm 
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WALUCH,  NATHANIEL,  MJX  and  Ph.D,  FJEtS^ 
London  and  Edinbaigh,  a  celebrated  botanist,  wai  bom  at 
Copenhagen  on  Jan.  SSth^  1786.  He  commenced  his 
iwtanieu  stadiea  under  the  direction  of  PtofeuoT  Vabl,  and 
irant  to  India  in  1807  at  tha  age  of  one-and-twonty  in  the 
opacity  <^  sni^n  to  the  Damth  settlement  in  Serampore. 
In  181S  he  was  nominated  to  the  tvm^iaiy  chaif|e  of  the 
Dalcntta  Botanic  Garden,  which  appointment  was  sabae- 
inentlj  pennauentJy  confirmed  on  the  reoommendatiinis  of 
Dr.  Fleminj^  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  Sir  Joeeph  Banks.  Dr. 
(Vallich's  exertions  during  Ute  thirteen  years  that  elaps*d 
tefore  his  firtt  retnm  to  Enn^  added  greatly  to  the  e:irtent 
ind  value  of  the  ^eriondy  azteniive  eoUeoUons  of  this 
Sarcten.  He  also  transmittea  to  Enrape  and  Ameiiea  a  vast 
joanfity  of  hithoto  nnkmwn  and  beantifbl  plants*  In  1890 
Dr.  WalUch  made  a  botanical  exeorsion  to  Nnianl,  in  the 
Mmise  of  which  he  collected  a  great  Tsiiety  of  plantg,  many 
3f  which  he  fonrarded  to  London.  A  aerere  lerer,  canght 
m  his  descent  to  the  plains,  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  two 
months  and  compelled  him  to  seek  benefit  from  a  Tt^age  to 
Ptoang,  Singapore,  and  some  other  places  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacc^  from  which,  after  an  absence  of  five  months,  he 
returned  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1822,  rich  in  botanioal 
collections  and  with  renewed  health.  In  1624  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  selection  from  his  Nepaul  col- 
lections nnder  the  title  of  'Teotamen  Flora  Nepalensis 
Ulnstrata/  of  which  two  nvmben,  eontainiiu;  lUi  plates,  were 
issued.  These  plates  were  the  botanical  first  fruits  of  the 
new  art  of  lithography  in  India,  and  both  dxawings  and 
lithiwraphi  were  execmted  by  native  artists  under  Dr. 
n^aluclrs  direction. 

In  Uie  following  year  lie  was  dented  1^  the  goveniment 
to  Inspect  the  timber  foresto  of  tiie  Weaton  Fnrinees,  and 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  examine  and  collect 
plants  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  the  valley  of  D^ra,  &o. 
Excorsions  to  other  parts  of  India  were  undertaken  at 
various  times  by  Dr.  Wallicb,  which  enabled  him  still 
farthec  to  increase  the  immediate  stores  of  botanical  treasnre 
tie  had  accumulated.  His  health  had  now  however  suffered 
BO  severely  from  repeated  attacks  of  illness  that,  in  1828,  he 
visited  England,  bringing  with  him  the  great  bulk  of  his  col- 
lections. He  then  with  the  consent  of  the  East  India 
Company  proceeded  to  distribute  his  duplicate  specimens 
amongst  the  pubKc  and  private  faerbana  throughout  the 
world!  Ilie  type  collection,  containing  a  complete  aeries  of 
all  the  species,  was  imsented  bf  Dr.  Wallieh  to  the  Linneean 
Society  (rf  LondoD.  At  this  tune  he  com^^d  his  work, 
entUled  'Flantte  Aitaticte  Rariorei,*  consisting  of  300 
beantifally  executed  coloured  plates.  In  1833  Dr.  Wallieh 
returned  to  India  and  resumed  the  charge  of  the  Botanical 
Garden,  which  however  his  health  obliged  him  finally  to 
resign  m  1847,  when  he  agun  arrived  in  England.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  hoiticoltural 
and  botanical  subjects,  published  in  the '  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,*  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  '  Journal  of 
Botany,*  and  the  '  Linnican  Transactions.*  He  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnssan  Society  in  1818,  and  in  1849  one  of 
its  vice-preudents.  He  waaa  man  of  warm  affections,  ready 
wit,  and  pleasing  manners,  and  devoted  in  his  attachment  to 
bis  favouiite  science.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  be  did 
more  than  any  one  else,  to  intiodnee  into  the  gardens  and 
greenhonBes  of  E^^uid  Uie  beautifal  and  Inxoriant  plants  of 
Lidia,  and  it  is  from  his  collecti<»ia  and  descriptionsj  and 
presentations  to  our  public  and  private  gardens  that  we  are 
Uidebted  more  than  to  any  other  source  for  our  acqo«ntance 
with  the  Flora  of  that  district. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Upper  GoweMtreet,  London,  on 
the  28th  of  April  1854,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

WALTER,  JOHN,  late  manager  and  principal  proprietor 
of '  The  Times  *  newspaper,  was  bom  in  1784.  Ilia  &ther, 
John  Walter,  who  was  bom  in  1739,  was  known  as  the 
logographic  printer,  from  his  having  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
invention  named  urography,  or  the  art  of  printing  with 
entire  words,  their  roots,  and  terminations,  instead  of  the 


that  employment  was  taken  from  him  ahont  180ff,  in  eonse- 
qoence  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  *  The  Times'  with  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Melville's  administraUon  at  the  Admiralty. 
He  died  November  16, 1812,  at  Teddington,  Middlesex. 

The  late  John  Walter  became  a  joint  proprietor  and  the 
exeliuive  manager  of 'The  Times*  at  the  eouiDeiiceDient  of 


the  year  1808.  It  would  not  be  ean  to  describe  the  ini- 
provMnenta  which  were  made  in  '  llie  Times '  under  his 
management.  The  munificent  sums  paid  to  the  editor  and 
to  those  literary  gentlemen  of  the  highest  class  wlu>  frunished 
the  leading  articles,  the  large  staff  of  reporters  at  liberal 
salaries  for  parliamentary  debates,  law  proceedings,  and 
public  meetings,  the  large  amount  and  accuracy  of  infonna* 
tion,  the  almost  universal  correspondence,  the  competition 
even  with  the  government  for  priority  of  intelligence,  the 
distinct  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  application  of  steam 
power  for  the  piinting,  and  the  marvellouB  rapidity  with 
which  the  whole  is  {aodDced^  have  nused  *  The  Times  *  to  a 
poRtim  of  social  ud  [tolitical  importance  in  which  it  is 
wtthont  a  rival  not  only  in  Great  Bntaiu  but  in  Europe. 

The  invoition  of  the  printing-machine,  and  the  use  ci  the 
steam-engine  as  a  moving  power  have  piodnoed  so  great  a 
revolution  in  the  process  of  printing,  as  to  require  a  brief 
statement  of  tha  origin  and  progress  of  the  invention.  As 
euly  as  1804  an  ingenious  compositor  named  Tbomaa 
Martyn  had  made  the  model  of  a  machine  for  printing,  which 
met  vrith  the  approval  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  expended  a  con- 
siderable Bom  iQ  the  attempt  to  complete  the  macbiae;  but 
having  nhausted  his  own  fnnds,  and  his  father,  who  had 
hitherto  assisted  him,  having  refused  him  any  further  aid, 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  About  the  same  period  Mr. 
Kcnig,  a  native  of  Germany,  had  made  some  pn^esa  in  the 
contrivance  of  a  madiine  for  printing.  Having  met  with  no 
encouragement  in  bis  own  country,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  mtrodvcad  to  Mr.  Bensley,  a  well-known  printer,  who 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  fasailnttbr  of  thepmjeeted  in^rove- 
men^  sopplied  the  neeesnuy  fonos.  An  mgemons  assistant 
of  the  name  of  Bauer  was  also  engsged,  and  the  work  pro- 
oeeded  till  the  year  1809,  when  Mr.  Bensley,  requiring 
additicmal  funds,  invited  the  htte  Mr.  George  Woodrall,  and 
Mr.  Ridiard  Taylor,  both  well  known  printers,  to  join  him 
and  Mr.  Kcenig  in  taking  out  a  patent,  which  th^  did,  the 
machine  even  then  being  so  far  advanced  as  to  satisfy  them 
as  to  the  prospect  of  success,  and  to  enable  them  to  have 
the  specifications  drawn  up.  The  first  patent  bears  date 
March  89, 1810.  It  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Frederic 
Kcenig,  and  was  assigned  by  articles  of  partnership  to  the 
firm  of  Bensley,  Koenig,  Woodfall,  and  Taylor.  Mr.  Kcenig 
states  ('The Times,*  December  8, 1614)  that  "sheet  H  of 
the  'New  Annual  Rc^ster'  for  1810,  'Principal  Occar- 
renees,*  vras  printed  1^  machine,  and  it  Is,  I  have  no  donb^ 
the  first  part  of  a  bow  ever  pnnted  by  a  maehina"  The 
machine  was  set  to  work  r^iulatly  in  April,  1811.  Another 
ratent  for  a  machine  on  an  improved  plan  vras  taken  out 
October  30, 1812.  It  was  completed  in  December  that  year, 
and  printed  about  800  copies  an  hour.  A  third  patent  for 
another  improved  machine  was  taken  out  July  23,  1813. 
Mr.  Kcenig'e  first  maehineB  were  worked  by  band,  the 
machines  in  fact  being  independent  of  the  motive  power. 
Mr.  Perry,  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  was  applied  to,  but 
declined  to  purchase  a  machine.  Mr.  Walter,  however, 
seeing  the  invention  accomplished  and  the  machine  in  full 
operation,  gave  an  order  for  two  machines,  which  were  to  be 
worked  by  the  jpower  of  a  steam  engine.  Notwithstanding 
violent  opposition  from  the  pressmen,  the  machines  were 
completed  on  adjoimog  wemiaes,  and  on  the  fi9th  of  Norenw 
ber,  1814,  *The  Times*  was  printed  for  the  firat  time  hj 
madiinea  wfoked  Inr  steam<«ower.  The  nnmber  impressed  in 
the  hoorvnisdiettaiMmt  1100.  Great  improvements  have  since 
been  made  b^  the  late  Professor  Edvrard  Cowper  and  others, 
in  the  machmes  for  printing  books  as  vrell  as  newspaper. 
Aboat  12,000  per  hour  is  the  number  now  printed  oi  *  Hie 
Times,*  and  the  total  number  per  day  is  upvrards  of  60,000. 

Mr.  Walter  married  in  1818.  Having  purchased  a  fine 
estate  in  Berkshire,  he^  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  county  in  December,  1632,  and  was  returned. 
He  was  re-chosen  in  1835,  but  in  1837  resigned  his  seat  in 
consequence  of  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
elected  him  being  opposed  to  his  own  on  the  question  of  the 
new  Poor  Laws,  la  1840  he  offered  himself  for  the  borough 
of  Bottthvrari^  but  was  rejected.  In  April,  1841,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  and  at  the  gbnend 
eleotim  the  same  year  annonnced  himself  as  a  candidi^, 
but  in  consequence  of  serious  rioting,  withdrew  half  an  honr 
before  the  poll  was  opened.  He  died  July  28, 1847,  at  his 
residence,  rrinting-Honse  Square,  Blackfriars,  London. 

WARBDBTON,  ELIOT  BARTHOLOMEW  GEORGE, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Major  O.  Warburion,  of  " 
tim,  connty  GalwaoTf  Inspeetor-Ognoid  ttf  G(»u)tali 
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Ii«Iuid,wailianiml610:  IwrmrMBDtfldabmnehofHdld 
Cheshire  funtly.  He  recaved  fiu  early  edncatiom  at  boioe 
Mid  uDder  the  care  of  a  tator :  then  entered  Quees'a  CtH- 
lege,  Cambridge,  bat  after  bU  secoad  term  be  migrated  to 
Trinity,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He  wa«  tauaqaecUy 
called  to  the  bar,  bnt  bood  eaaaed  to  pracLiae,  and  turned  hit 
atteotion  to  the  caie  and  improvement  of  bis  Irish  estatee. 
He  fint  became  known  to  the  world  m  an  aothor  hy  ia* 
captivatiog  work  on  the  East  and  Eastera  Travel,  entitled 
the  *  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  wbkk  wai  fint  poUulwd  ia 
1840.  Thia  work  at  <Mice  acqniied  mtoiul  popnluity,  and 
iinow(l«AB)inthal3tli«dition.  It  ma  ibIlow«d  in  1840 
hy  bti  'Prince  Boport  and  the  CavalieEa,*  a  fariUiant  history 
toad  vindicaiion  of  the  gallant  prince,  who  to  ^valniishr 
distiDgQMhed  himself  in  the  civU  war  ander  Charles  L  He 
Belt  pablided  '  BMinald  Hastisgs,'  a  romance  referring  to 
and  illnabrative  of  ue  same  period.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
edited  the  *  Memoin  of  Horace  Walpole  and  bis  Contera- 
poiariaa.'  His  last  work,  which  was  published  after  his 
death)  is  entitled  '  Darien,  or  the  Merchant  Prinoe ;  *  it  is  a 
tale  founded  on  the  colony  estsbliahed  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  by  a  Scottish  adventurer  named  Pateiaon, 
on  that  portion  of  the  nortbnx  coast  of  South  America  which 
abuts  on  the  isihrnos  of  Panama,  and  is  known  by  the  appel- 
ktioit  o£  Darien.  Mr.  Eliot  War  barton  named  a  daaghter 
<tf  the  late  £.  Orow,  Esq.,  of  GhiKmlMaB  Park,  Sts&rdshira, 
and  niece  ttf  Sir  E.  CradoA  Haittmp^  Bart,  by  whom  he  left 
iane*  two  sons.  He  was  lost  ia  uM  ilL4wted  ship  Amaion, 
which  was  burnt  off  the  Land^  End,  Jaooary  4, 18AS. 

WABD,  ROBERT  PLUMER.  was  the  sixUi  son  of  Mr. 
John  Ward,  a  Spanish  merchant  resident  at  OifaraUar,  wjio 
had  mairied  a  Miis  Raphael,  a  Spanish  Jewess ;  and  was 
bom  on  the  19th  of  March,  176C.  He  was  educated  at  a 
small  school  at  Walthamstow  and  at  Christchordi,  Oxford, 
under  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  He  was  called  to  the  bn  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1790.  Having  gtme  the  Northern  Circuit 
withoat  much  soccess,  he  secured  em^ymeni  in  cases 
before  the  Privy  Council  Id  ISOfi  lia  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  one  of  the  Welsh  jadgea,  but  soon  afterwaru 
letind  fttm  tha  Isfpd  pcofasnon  in  order  to  ondert^  the 
more  conMnial  duties  «f  undar'aeerttaiy  of  Stata  for  Foreign 
AStin.  From  1807  till  1611  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
lalty  under  the  late  Lord  Malgrare  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  YoHce  t  he  served  ihe  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
from  the  latter  date  till  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of 
(he  auditors  of  the  Civil  List— a  jMst  which  us  since  been 
abolished.  He  served  as  high  sheriff  fw  the  county  of  Herts 
in  183S,  and  for  many  years  held  a  seat  in  parliament, 
which  he  entered  in  ItiOi  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Cockermontb,  and  subsequently  for  the  aince  diafran^ised 
constituency  of  Haalemere.  Amongst  ail  his  political 
and  offiiaal  duties,  Mr.  Ward  fi>and  time  and  leisure  for 
the  Gonpontion  oif  several  works  of  history  and  of  fiction. 
Of  the  fmner,  the  best  known  is  his  *  Histwy  (tf  the  Law  of 
Naticms  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Gneks  and  Romans 
to  the  age  of  Orotins,*  which  was  publii^ied  is  1796,  and  was 
praised  lor  its  research,  its  breadtfa  of  view,  and  soondneH 
of  principle.  Of  his  novels,  *  Tremaine '  and  *  De  Vote  *  are 
those  which  have  attained  the  widest  circuUtioQ.  The 
former waspublished  anonymously  in  1825,  and  the  latter 
in  16S7.  His  other  works  are — *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
duct of  European  Wars,*  ;LS03,  a  pamphlet  which  first 
enlisted  on  his  side  the  patrona^^e  and  favour  of  Pitt ;  '  nius- 
tralions  of  Homan  Life,'  1837 ;  '  Pictares  of  the  World,' 
1838;  an  'Historical  Essay  on  the  Revolution  of  1688/ 
fi  vols.  8V0, 1638;  and,  last^,  'De  Clifford^*  a  novel,  pub- 
lished in  1641.         -»  -»  *v 

From  the  middle  of  1809  till  late  in  life  Mr.  Ward  kept  a 
political  diary,  which  has  innee  been  published  down  to  the 
year  1620.  It  is  valuable  as  an  histoneal  docnmmt,  and  as 
throwing  some  light  on  the  state  of  things  under  the  Per- 
cival  and  Uventool  admimsLrsUons.  Mixing  largely  with 
the  world  of  politicians,  and  being  equally  slulfal  in  gather- 
ing and  prompt  in  recording  the  gossip  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ward 
was  able  to  collect  many  really  curious  public  facts  relating 
to  Canning,  Castlereagh,  the  much-debated  qaestion  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  In  any  other  publication.  The  later 
|wrtion  of  the  '  Diary  '  is  at  present  withheld  from  pnblica- 
tion,  owin^  to  the  warmth  of  its  political  partisausnip  and 
the  seventv  oS  its  comments  on  living  statesmen.  The 
<  Diary  *  will  be  found  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and 
Idteraiy  life  of  Robert  Plnmer  Ward,  Esq./  pnblidied  in 


1800  by  hia  friend  and  relative  the  Hen.  Edmsmd 

2  v<^.  8v0b 

Mr.  Ward  was  thrice  married:  first,  in  1796,to  a  dai^ta 
of  C.  J.  Maling,  Esq.,  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Mnlmn; 
secondly,  in  1828,  to  Jane,  dau^^terof  the  Hon-anaSer. 
George  Hamilton,  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Abercoa 
his  countess  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Plumer,  ILr. 
.  for  Herts  in  tiie  17th  century),  and  in  conseqaenoe  ass&Ki 
the  additional  nane  and  arms  of  Plainer;  his  third  wifeia 
a  Mn.  Okeovar,  a  dai^ter  of  the  late  General  Sir  Gen 
Anson,  0.C3.  He  had  the  misfoctane  to  aec  nearly  «n  & 
children  eatried  oS  by  coosumption,  with  the  exceptita  4 
his  only  son  by  hia  first  wih,  now  Sir  HeniT  George  Wai 
governor  of  Ceylon.  He  died  at  Okaover  Hall,  an  the 
of  August,  1846. 

WAHDLAW,  RALPH,  DD.,  was  bom  at  DaJkeSOi,  is 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  rf  De- 
cember, 1779.     His  father,  William  Wardlaw,  va  ■ 
business  as  a  merchant,  his  mother,  Aime   Fidiei,  ns 
daughter  of  James  Fisher,  and  gianddaufihter  ci  Ebesca 
Erskine,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Scotch  Seceawcn  GbonL 
Ralph  received  his  early  education  at  the  public  acbookif 
Glasgow,  to  which  dty  bis  parents  removed  shortly  ifis 
his  birth.   He  entered  the  Dmveraity  of  Glasgow  in  Oetob^ 
1791,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  sesnooi,  befnta  be  n 
thirtaen  yean  of  ag^  oarxied  off  the  Mmzilwad  prize  ii  ik 
HuAsnity  class.    He  was  distinguished  aa  k  mljgwit  mi 
careful  student,  and  gained  several  other  prises  in  his  oi- 
versity  eouise.   He  was  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  medial 
profesaion,  but  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  Oiristia 
ministry.   With  this  view  he  attended  fr(»n  1795  till  ISK' 
the  divinity  hall  of  the  Seoesnon  Church,  then  oondodcd 
at  Selkirk  by  the  Rev.  Oeoi:ge  lawson.     Mr.  Waidlu 
decided  to  join  the  Scottish  Independent  denonmutus, 
which  was  then  being  organised  by  Messrs.  Haldaiu^  jUt 
man,  and  Ewin^  and  from  the  first  he  took  a  respectaUL 
and  vary  soon  a  leading  position  among  the  mimsteis  of  tbt 
body.   A  building  having  been  erectea  by  a  number  of  b 
friends  in  Glasgow,  with  a  view  of  obtamiiu;  him  as  ttm 
niinister,a  ehurui  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Ward&w  ooaunsnori 
his  services  oo  February  1^  1803.   Ihis  position  he  msa- 
tained  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and  naafulneas  to  Ai 
Independent  body  and  to  the  dissenting  ccvomnnity  st 
large,  till  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  Oh 
August  23rd  1803,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Jane  SkniO, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dunfermline,  by  whoa 
he  had  a  &mily  of  eleven  children.   In  1811  Mr.  Wanlli* 
was  elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  TW 
logical  Academy  of  the  Independent  body,  which  was  thw 
established  in  Glasgow.   In  1818  he  received  the  Diploas 
of  D.D.  from  Tale  CoU^e,  Connecticut,  and  in  Decembv 
of  that  year  his  congregation  removed  to  a  large  and  hand- 
some chapel  in  West  George-street,  the  erection  of  viaA 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasii^  attendaaee 
<nt  Ids  ministry.    In  1846,  m.  Wardlaw's  health  baim 
Bunewhat  impaired,  the  Bev.  S.  T.  Forter  waa  t^iosai  as  ei- 
putoTj  a  enuieetion  which  existad  fiv  about  two  yeaza,  win 
differences  arose  in  consequence  of  charges  made  or  sy- 
ported  by  Mr.  Porter  against  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the  result  ol 
which  waa,  the  separation  of  Mr.  Porter  and  a  portion  of  the 
members  from  West  Oeoive-street  church,  and  the  formxtita 
of  a  new  church  under  Mr.  Porter's  p^oral  cbuge.  In 
this  case,  the  deacons  and  the  great  body  of  the  congrsgstiaB 
adhered  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  a  crowded  meeting  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall  to  express  sympathy  for  him,  and  to  present 
to  him  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testimonial.   In  February  185^ 
the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  was  cele- 
brated by  special  services  imd  a  public  meeting,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  a  laree  sum  of  money  was  rallected,  ai^ 
expended  in  ereetiiw  'Tbo  Wardlaw  Jubilee  School  aai 
Mission  House,*  at  DovehJll,  a  destitute  put  of  the  otf. 
He  died  on  December  17th,  1603,  within  a  saw  dqra  of  oon- 
pleting  his  seventy-foorth  year. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  took  au  active  part  in  various  public  ques- 
tions, and  eo^ed  in  several  controversies,  chieOy  theologita^ 
which  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  most  elaborate  pnblicationi. 
He  was  frequently  invited  to  London  to  preach  anniveiMiy 
sermons,  and  speak  at  public  meetings  of  the  great  religious 
societies.  On  several  occasions  he  declined  invitations  to 
accept  professorships  in  the  Independent  Theological  Aca- 
demies in  England.  In  April  1833,  he  delivered  m  Loodcn 
eight  lectures  in  defence  of  Congr^tionalism,  forming  (be 
first  series  of  an  aoAual  coarse  caued  *  The  Congr^atuail 
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Lecion.'  In  April  1889,  at  the  nqneat  of  the  Protestant 
Diftsenting  Depaties,  he  delivered  eight  lectures  in  Free- 
masons' Kali,  LsDdon,  in  auawer  to  the  Leetares  on  Church 
Establishmentfl,  which  had  been  delivered  in  London  the 

Erevioas  year  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Ward- 
iw  was  much  esteemed  by  members  of  all  denominations. 
His  diacouraea,  which  were  very  carefully  prepared,  were 
generally  written  oat,  and  read  with  a  clear  and  silvery  voice, 
and  a  calm  bat  impressive  elocation.  The  following  list 
contains  the  titles  of  his  principal  productions  :  many 
single  sermons,  including  several  urneru  discourses  for  dis- 
tingaished  ministers,  and  other  friends,  were  likewise  pnb- 
lished  by  him.  In  1803  he  edited  a  Hymn  Book  for  the 
Congr^tionalists  in  Scotland,  containing  several  hymns  of 
hia  own  coi^osition.  In  1807  he  pnhlisheid '  Three  Lectures 
on  Romans  IV:,  v.  9-25/  on  the  qaestion.  of  in&nt  baptism ; 
in  1810, '  Essay  on  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster's  Improvements  in 
Education  ;'  in  1814,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  *  Discourses  on  the 
Socinian  Controversy,*  in  answer  to  Mr.  Yates,  the  Unitarian 
nunisler  in  Glr^ow;  in  1816,  in  8vo,  '  Unitarianism  ia- 
capable  of  Vindication,*  in  reply  to  Mr.  Yates's  '  Vindication 
of  Unitarianism;'  in  1817,  'Essay  on  Benevolent  Associa- 
tions for  the  Poor;'  in  1821,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  'Expository 
Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  in  1825,  *  A  Dissertit- 
tion  on  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses  of 
Christian  Baptism ;'  '  The  Divine  Dissuasive  to  the  Young 
a^instthe  Enticements  of  Sinners;*  'Man  Responsible  for 
his  Belief,'  in  answer  to  Lord  Brongbam's  inaugural  dis- 
cooTse  ;  in  1829,  'Introductonr  Essay  to  Doddridge's  Prac- 
tical Discourses  on  Regeneration;'  a  Tolnme  of  Bermons; 
in  1830  <  Two  Essays :  J.  On  the  Assnnmce  of  Faith  ;  11. 
On  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Univeraal  Pardon ;  * 
in  1832, '  Disconnes  on  the  SahhaUi  ;*  '  Civil  Establishments 
of  Christianity  tried  by  the  Word  of  God ;  in  1833,  *  Chrb- 
tian  Ethics ;  or  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  Principles  of  Divine 
Revelation;'  in  1835,  'Two  Lectures  on  the  Voluntary 
Church  Question  ; '  in  1836, '  Friendly  Letters  to  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  in  1839,  'National  Chnrch  Establishments  con- 
sidered ; '  being  the  lectures  delivered  in  Loudon  In  reply  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  ;  *  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McAll  of  Maocheeter/  prefixed  to  Dr.  McAU's  Sermons, 
edited  by  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  in  1841, '  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Hugh 
M'Neile,  M.A.,  on  some  portion  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
CbuTch  of  England ; '  in  1848,  '  Lectures  on  Female  Proeti- 
tntion ;  in  1840, '  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Rad,*  Miarionaiy 
at  Belkry  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Dr.  Ws]:dhiw*B  son-in- 
law  ;  '  ilia  Life  of  Joi^h  and  die  Last  Days  of  Jacob :  a 
book  for  Tonth  and  for  Age;*  'Strictures  on  Dr.  Halley^ 
Congregational  Lecture  on  the  Sacraments,*  in  reference  to 
Infant  Baptism,  &c.;  in  1848,  'Congregational  Indepen- 
dency, in  coBtiadistinction  to  Episcopacy  and  Presbyteri- 
anism,  the  Church  Polity  of  the  New  Testament ; '  iu  18S2, 
(his  last  work)  a  '  Treatise  on  Miracles.'  Dr.  Wardlaw  was 
likewise  a  contributor  to  various  celigious  periodicals.  Of 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  sons,  one  is  a  missionary  in  India,  another  a 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

(W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D,,  Memoirs  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.) 

WARNEFORD,  REV.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Fianoa  Wamsford.  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  York, 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  NTotth  Wiltshire  fsmily,  and  he  was 
bom  at  Sevenhampton,  near  Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
175&  At  the  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  University  College, 
Oxford.  Ill-health  prevented  his  attaining  any  academical 
honours,  hat  he  graduated  M.A.  1786,  and  B.C.L.  in  1790. 
In  1796  he  married  a  daughter  of  Loveden  Loveden,  Esq., 
with  whom  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortane;  but  a  few 
years  left  him  a  widower  without  issne.  In  1809  he  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectoty  of  Lydyard  Milicent. 
wilts,  valued  at  000/.  per  annnm  ;  in  1810  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Bourtou-on-the-HiU,  in  Gloucestershire, 
valued  at  700t.  per  annum  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  lived  at  Bonrton  very  plainly  and 
moderately,  and  &om  an  early  period  devoted  a  great  part  of 
his  property  to  the  promoting  of  Isrge  establishments  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  lor  which  purpose  he  carefully  abstuned 
from  the  common  practice  of  bestowing  trifling  eleemof^naty 
alms,  refiinn^,  it  is  said,  assistance  even  to  the  poorer 
members  of  his  own  family.  But  there  was  no  ostentation 
in  his  princelv  gifts;  many  indeed  were  anonymous.  He 
Ibanded  schools  and  almshouses  in  his  own  parish.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  schools,  eollegea,  and  hospitals  throoghont 
A*  Idagdom.  Oa  tb«  CUtgy  Orphan  Smod,  at  Tuiow 


time^^he  bestowed  18,000^ ;  and  he  eontribnted  large  soma 
for  chnntfa  parposes,  particularly  in  his  own  couniy  of 
OlonOBster,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  founded  an  hospital  at 
Leamington,  which  bears  his  name ;  and  one  for  lunatics 
on  Headington  Hill,  near  Oxford.  To  King's  College  in 
London  he  presented  anonymously  several  donations  of  600/. 
each ;  but  to  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  the  toial  amount 
of  his  contributions  was  upwards  of  25,000£.  This  insti- 
tution was  commenced  by  Mr.  Sands  Cotl  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  Dr.  Wameford  liberally  afforded  pecaniaiy 
assistance,  thereby  enabling  him  to  expand  the  school  into  a 
college,  which  was  ultimately  patronised  by  royalty.  When 
it  wu  fonnddenrahla  to  add  other  d^artments  of  education. 
Dr.  Wamefbtd  was  ag»n  the  chief  contributor;  anddssirmu 
that  religions  instmctitm  should  be  affhrded^  ha  founded  the 
college  cbapel,  and  famidied  the  means  for  ensnring  per- 
manent religions  teachiog.  In  1844,  in  .  recognition  of  his 
wide-spread  beneficence,  the  bishop  of  Glonoester  conferred 
on  him  an  honoraiy  canoniy  in  Gloucester  Cathedial ;  and 
in  1849  a  statue  of  him  was  erectediotbe  Waraeford  Lnnatie 
Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  public 
subscription.  He  died  at  Bourton  on  Janoaiy  11,  1860, 
enjoying  good  health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
He  bequeathed  20002.  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
and  20002.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel, 
in  addition  to  previous  gifts. 

WART-CRE^   [SsNKBiBB*,  A  1.] 

WARWICKITE.  [MiNsaALoor,  S.  1.1 

WASHINGTON,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  lies  between  45'  S6'  and  49'  N.  hit„  110* 
30*  and  124' W.  long.  It  is  boonded^E.  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  Arom  the  Territory  of  Nebraska ; 
N.  by  the  parallel  of  49°  N.  lat,  which  separates  it  fnnn 
British  North  America ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  8. 
bv  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  The  area  is  123,022  square  milss. 
'The  population  in  1867  was  estimated  at  10,000.  At  the 
Census  of  1800  Washiogton  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  which  contained  13,294  inhabitants.  The  coantiy 
separated  from  Or^n,  in  order  to  form  the  Territory  of 
Washiegton,  then  contained  less  than  2000  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  native  Indiuis,  who  probably  nnmber  about 
7000  or  8000. 

In  its  general  character  Washington  has  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  OaaooH.  The  surface  is  greatly  broken,  it  being 
traversed  from  south  to  north  bf  three  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  Oregon  ranges, 
while  the  Roeky  Moontaios,  as  in  that  Territory,  form  its 
eastern  boundary.  The  coast  from  the  month  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  entrance  of  Gray's  Harbour,  or,  as  it  was 
named  by  Vancouver,  Whidbey's  Bay,  a  distance  of  46  miles, 
is  rocl^  and  abnost  unbroken.  The  entrance  to  Oray's 
Harboor  is  about  2}  miles  across,  but  the  harbour  Itself 
opens  to  a  vridth  of  6  or  6  miles,  and  is  12  miles  deep.  It 
affords  well-sheltered  anchorage  in  some  places,  but  it  is 
eveiywhere  encroached  on  by  sand-banks,  and  its  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  only  admits  thepassage  of  vessels 
drawing  under  10  feet  of  water.  From  Cfray's  Harbour  to 
Cape  Flattery,  or  Cape  Classet,  a  lofty  promontory  at  the 
southern  side  of  Joan  de  Fnca  StraiL  a  distance  of  about 
80  miles,  the  coast  is  high,  nidcv,  snd  only  brdren  by  two 
or  thrse  unimportant  streams.  Taa  Strsit  of  Juan  de  Fnca, 
which  fbnns  the  northern  boundary  of  tiie  coast  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea,  about  10  miles  vride  at  its 
month  and  100  miles  deep.  [Vamoodvbr  Iblakd,  S.  8.1  The 
southern  coast  consists  of  ^rpendicular  sandy  cftSs  of 
moderate  elevatim,  from  which  the  land  ^dually  rises 
towvds  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  interior.  Ahoot  70 
miles  from  the  month  of  the  strait  is  a  long  low  sandv  point 
which  forms  a  good  anchoring-ground ;  and  beyond  this  is  a 
deep  bay  about  9  miles  across,  and  3  miles  from  its  eastern 
point  is  Protection  Island,  so  named  by  Vancouver  from  its 
position  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Discovery.  Immediately 
beyond  Port  Discovery  is  Port  Hudson,  an  equally  safe  kdA. 
good  thouj[h  somewhat  smaller  harbour:  Vancouver  and 
Wilkes  uute  in  deseribing  these  as  among  the  veiy  finest 
huboors  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  Beyond 
this  harbour  is  a  deep  inlet  named  Admiral^  Inlet,  whidi 
soon  divides  info  two  anns-^the  smaller  one  named  Hood's 
Canal,  bearing  to  the  south-west,  and  stretching  far  into  the 
interior ;  while  the  main  arm  proceeds  due  south  for  ^at 
40  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  a  broad  sound  named  Pwet's 
Sound.  Both  these  branches  afford  f<M>f^0kmgB^!>)tt 
Pogetli  Sonnd  is  brokm  by  ssyfn^4fltli^iiii  ^rds  tM 
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greatest  poaribl*  sacantj  and  anple  space.  TancoaTer 
speaki  of  these  harbours  and  th«  coatignonB  coantry  in  each 
lun»  as  night  nigg«st  the  suipidon  tbait  ha  bad  been  eanitd 
away  by  tha  ardent  feelinn  of  a  diBcorerer ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  eoDunander  ^  the  U.  8.  Exploring  Expe^tion,  folly 
conreborates  all  thai  VaneoaTor  had  aawrted :  he  lajn,  that 
"  notluDg  can  exceed  the  beaaty  of  theae  waters  and  theii 
afety :  not  a  ahoal  exists  within  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Faca, 
Admiralty  Inlet,  Pnget's  Sonod,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in 
any  wny  iDtanupt  their  navigation  by  a  74-^an  ship.  I 
TCutore  nothing  m  saying  there  is  no  coontry  in  the  world 
that  possesses  waters  eqoal  to  these."  It  is  aroond  Paget's 
Seond  that  the  commerce  of  the  T^ritory  is  chieSy  establish- 
ing itself.  Numeroos  lettlenients  have  been  alr^y  formed 
alMDg  its  shoras.  The  tides  rise  18  feet  in  Poget'a  Sooad. 
The  Sosnd  is  inll  of  iilaikd^  and  nceiTeB  sareral  amaU 
nven. 

Like  Oregon,  this  Territory  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
nearly  panUlel  districts,  determined  by  the  coarse  of  the 
aoantain  rangea  t  a  westen,  or  coast  section ;  the  middle 
■setion,  Iriag  between  the  Cascade  amd  the  Hoe  Monntains ; 
aad  theBoeky  Honattin^  r«pon.  Th«  western  section  lies 
between  the  Cascade  Hoantaina  and  the  sea,  and  is  mncb 
bndwn  in  sarface,  beios  intersected  by  spurs  from  the 
Cucade  Mountains.  The  gre^r  part  of  this  section  is 
covered  with  forests  of  lofty  trees ;  pines  often  occur  from 
900  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  of  corresponding  girth,  and 
some  of  the  pines  rise  to  a  height  of  80O  feet  withont  a 
taanch.  The  most  prevalent  trees  besides  pines  are  firs, 
oak,  ash,  spmeo,  cedars,  artwr  vitse,  &e.,  with  a  dense  undet^ 
growth  of^haiels,  rosea,  &c.  The  hiUa  are  generally  of 
baaaltf  and  some,  Kke  Mount  Olympns,  near  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  are  of  considerable  altitnae.  The  soil  is  in  parts  a 
£ght  brown  loam,  in  others  a  light  v^table  mould  with  a 
sandy  and  gnvelly  snbsoil.  Generally,  it  has  considerable 
ftrtility.  Tha  iwer^ottonu  affiH-d  good  farming-land,  the 
fairies  and  tht  nplanda  excellent  pastnreHprannd.  The 
elimate  i*  mild  and  salnbrions,  thongh  somewhat  moiet ;  the 
winters  are  shut,  and  snow  seldom  lies  Img  on  the  ground. 
Game  abonnds. 

The  Cascade  Mountains  continue,  as  in  Oregon,  in  a 
generally  northern  direction,  and  about  ISO  miles  from 
the  coast.  Their  highest  cooes  rise  to  an  altitude  of  np- 
wiards  of  13,000  feet,  and  they  form  a  barrier  of  very 
difficult  passage  between  the  western  and  middle  sections 
of  the  terdtory.  The  country  between  the  Cascade  and 
Blue  Ranges  is  wider  than  the  corresponding  district  in 
Oregon.  Between  the  Snake  and  the  Flaihead  or  Clarke 
rivers  is  a  plain,  or  rather  a  roUing  prairie,  which  extends 
nearly  200  miles  in  length  and  100  miles  across  in  its 
widest  part.  The  soil  is  arenaceous,  and  the  country  little 
Sttsd  fw  tillage;  but  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  good  grass, 
and  can  afford  pasturage  for  immense  flocks  and  herds. 
Tha  river^botttnnti  have  an  allovial  soil  of  various  qn^ty, 
but  generally  |)roductiye.  The  hilU  are  comparatively  bare 
<tf  wood,  and  mfertile.  The  climate  of  tlua  middle  section  is 
cooler,  drier,  and  more  salubrious  than  in  the  western  section ; 
bnt  the  varieties  of  temperature  are  much  greater.  No  dew 
USHm  hare.  The  Hue  Mountains  are  conaiderabiy  broken  and 
interrupted,  but  genenlly  run  north  and  south.  The  country 
east  of  them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  interrupted  through- 
out by  offsets  fiom  the  Rocky  range,  and  transverse  ranges 
coDDecUng  the  main  chains.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the 
wild  magnificence  of  much  of  this  country,  with  its  vast 
and  snow-clad  mountainooa  tracts,  deep  valleys,  tremendous 
gorges,  lofty  cataracts,  and  rushing  torrents.  It  is  of  course 
UttliB  suited  for  agricultural  operations,  but  the  bases  of  the 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  timber,  and  abont  the  lakes, 
from  wludi  flow  the  head  streams  of  the  GolumhiL  the 
Spokane,  and  the  llatbead  rireis,  are  spots  of  remarkabU 
brtility  as  well  as  of  surpassing  beaaty.  But  jJl  this  dis- 
trict is  left  to  the  native  Indians,  who  are  a  warlike  and 
implacable  race.  The  chief  dependence  of  thete  Indian 
tribes  is  on  hunting,  and  they  barter  the  furs  to  the  servants 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  tobacco  and  articles  of 
European  mnnufacture ;  but  the  fur-bearins  animals  are 
npidly  decreasing  in  number.  The  Kocky  ofonotaios  are 
described  elsewhere.  [Uockt  Moumtaiws;  NxBiuaK*,  hS.  2.] 
There  are  two  or  three  practicable  passes  in  this  r«uge  along 
tbe  territory  of  WasbiDgton,  but  thtry  are  much  more  difficult 
than  the  Great  Soutii  Pass. 

The  nrinoipal  livwii  Lhs  Columbia,  which  beloi^eqaally 
to  Ywliuyiton  Md  Oiegoa ;  U  is  described  under  Colvmbia 


River.  Its  sorthon  branches  rise  in  Uie  R^*^  HovdviiB 
within  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  and  auite  in.  Washing* 
ton ;  the  noited  stream  traver«ng  the  Territory  in  a  g^uoMu 
sontiiem  direction,  and  leceiviog  nnmeroas  tribaiarics.  u 
fotma  the  Colombia  hj  die  janctiM  of  tbe  SapiuiK  or  lem 
Itiver.  The  principJ  tributaries  of  tbe  northern  bcaadtf 
the  Colombia  are  Ui«  Kootanie  or  Flat  Bow,  the  Flatbaadac 
Clarke,  and  Uie  Spokane  riven :  they  are  all  very  niad 
streams,  bnt  navigable  by  boata  for  aonw  distance.  Iha 
chief  river  north  of  the  Colombia  is  the  CheknUs^  which 
rises  in  the  Cascade  Monntains,  and  pnrsnea  a  rery  tartan 
course  to  its  ontEslt  in  Gray's  Harbour.  Ita  course  is  vov 
rqnd,  and  it  is  only  navi^ble  by  canoes ;  it  receives  semv 
snaail  streams  from  the^ch  gronnds  id>ont  Hood's  Cuii 
and  Ftuet's  Sound.  The  Kisqually  aud  Tenalqoit,  or  amte'i 
rivers,  fall  into  Pnget*s  Sound ;  iwy  an  both  nnvi^k  fin 
some  distance,  bnt  will  probably  prove  of  greater  valas  fir 
their  mechanical  power.  In  the  interior  are  nnmernns  lakM, 
the  lugct  being  chiefly  expansions  (rf  the  northerm  braacfas 
of  the  Colnmb^  the  Spouna,  and      Glariu  riven. 

At  [iresrat  the  learinfr  of  horses  and  oattla  baa  attnetedaiA 
attention  from  the  setuers,  bnt  agiicnltnn  is  rapidly  axla^ 
ing.  The  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Oaneon  {S-iV 
Woeat  is  the  chief  grain  crop ;  muze  has  not  been  mooi 
grown  hitherto.  The  forests  wUl  for  many  yean  sapj^ysB 
unlimited  quantity  of  fine  timber.  Coal  is  found  in  Ik 
neighbourhood  of  Poget's  Sound,  and  near  the  Chdcalis  sol 
Munticello  rivers.  Iron  and  other  metals  have  been  fbsad; 
but  mining  operations  have  as  yet  been  little  heeded,  i 
few  manufactories  have  spnmg  up.  The  fisheries  will  ^ 
bably  become  an  important  part  of  the  industry  of  Waabas- 
ton.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish ;  salmon  being  e^>edaw 
abundant.  Fish  also  abound  on  the  coasts.  Whal«  bt- 
weut  the  coasts  and  tiie  month  of  Juan  de  Fnca  Strait 
Shell-fish  are  venr  abundant.  The  commerce  of  Waahiif* 
ton  is  yet  i  n  its  infancy,  bo  t  it  is  steadily  incxeaaiiig.  Smof 
all  the  commerce  centres  in  the  diaUict    Pnget's  Sonnd. 

Washington  has  as  yet  no  town  of  many  inluiikak. 
The  political  capital,  prindpal  comnerdal  totrn,  xad  part 
of  entry  is  O^mpioy  on  tbe  right  bank  of  die  Tenalqvtsi 
Sbnte's  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Poget's  Sonnd.  Tha 
town  boasts  of  its  hotel,  stores,  saw-  and  giist-miUe  tho  int 
in  the  Territory — newspaper,  &c. ;  and  contains  600  iaha> 
bitants.  The  other  more  important  places  are :  Colmmtm 
Ci^,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  below  Fort  Vs^ 
couver ;  ifontuxlio,  the  capital  of  Lewis  coanty,  aad  Ik 
place  where  the  convention  wss  held  which  led  to  tbe  a^ 
ration  of  Washington  from  Oregon  ;  Ifujuaify,  «■  the  sirt 
side  of  Poget's  Sound,  the  property  chiefly  of  the  Po^'k 
Sound  Agricultural  Company,  whose  fums  sapply  providw 
to  the  servants  of  the  Huiuon's  Bay  Company  west  of  tk 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  Pocjffe  Oi^,  on  the  rig^t  ha^  «f 
the  Colambia  at  its  entrance  into  ue  Bseifte  Ocean,  wind 
spears  likely  to  become  a  place  ctf  some  trade. 

>yasbington  was  separated  from  Oregon,  and  wemvad  a 
territorial  constitution,  by  Act  of  Congress,  March  2, 18A 
By  this  Act  the  right  of  voting  k  vested  in  every  free  wkte 
male  81  years  old  then  resident  in  the  territory,  the  Leg» 
lative  Assembly  consists  of  a  council  of  9  members,  chases 
for  three  years,  but  one-third  to  vacate  their  aeats  osA 
year;  and  a  House  of  Keprsaentativoa  of  18  nmbaiai 
elected  annually.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  pi» 
dent  and  senate  for  four  years.  All  laws  passed  1^  tb 
legislature  most  be  submitted  for  confirmation  to  Coaysia 
No  law  can  be  passed  iutcrfering  with  the  primary  tikpiml 
of  the  soil ;  or  taxing  the  property  of  nott<residanta  Mghs 
than  that  of  residents.  Sections  16and  88  in  erery  tomstiv 
are  to  be  reserved  for  schools. 

(Vancouver ;  Wilkes ;  Lewis  and  Clarite  j  Fmnont,  Ac  i 
Gaxeueert  <if  United  SkOes;  United  Statu  OmtuM  e  if  man 
can  Alnutnac, 

WATEB-CROWPOOT.   rRANwroonrs,  S.  1.1 

WATER-FLY.   [QtBiOTDJS,  S.  8.1 

WATER-MELON.  [Cocumis.] 

WATER-MILFOIL.   [MvRioPinLLUit,  &  1,1 

WATEB-PJEPPEH.   [Ei,iTmA0Ba,51 1.1 

WATKR-RAT.  [MuBiD*.] 

WATERSHIKLDS.   [HroaoPiaTiD*,  »S.  2.] 

WATT,  JAKES,  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebmted  JanM 
Watt,  was  bom  on  6th  of  February,  1769,  snd  died,  anmr- 
ried,  at  his  seat,  Aston  Hall,  in  Warwickshire  near  Bif^ 
minjfham,  on  the  2iid  of  Jane  1348. 

Mr.  Watt  had  ewly  djr^f^  uMf  <»'M^?i^VLto 
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pftulotophy  and  flhaniitiT,  and  b*  had  also  applied  himMll 
to  the  practical  Uudy  of  minaralogy.  It  ii  icaFeely  known, 
and  has  not  botn  recorded  io  any  previous  biographical  work, 
that  he  wai  for  a  abort  lime,  when  in  hia  twentieth  year  only, 
one  of  tha  aaeretariaa  of  the  Literary  and  Philoaophieal 
Society  of  Maneheatar,  tben  jnat  fonsded,  one  of  the  earlimt 
and  pedu^  aiiU  the  moat  diatingnlahed  of  the  ivorlndai 
■eientifio  aaMMutioBs,  To  the  *  Menudn '  of  thU  aociaty  he 
oommitiBoatad  two  papen  is  1789,  one  on  the  mine  (at 
Angleaari^  near  Chorley,  in  Lanoaahiro)  "  in  witioh  the  aSrated 
[carbonate of]  barytaa  iaioand,"  andtha  other  "entheeffecta 
produced  hj  differeot  oombioatioofl  of  the  Terra  Ponderoaa 
[bdrytea]  givan  to  animaU."  Thoagh  he  was  not,  aa  haa  been 
aaidt  the  actnal  diacoTer«  of  the  carbonate  of  baiytai  at 
Anglesaik,  ha  wan  the  first  to  deecribe,  in  the  paper  here 
alladed  to,  the  eirramatuieeB  under  which  it  oecnrred,  and 
to  make  known  the  &ct  that  the  specimens  examined  and 
the  anppliea  of  the  mineml  from  which  waa  prepared  the 
moxiate,  which  bad  been  recently  introduced  into  medical 
uae  by  Mr.  Adair  Cmwford,  F.R£.,  had  been  obtained  horn 
^utt  locality.  Hia  alao  w«re  some  of  the  earliest  expe- 
rimenta  tm  the  poiaonooa  efftocti  <tf  the  oombfautioni  of 
borytea. 

A  remarkable  ei^aoda  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  the 

Jmmg  philoaopher^ for  andi,  at  thu  period,  we  may  call 
im.  Mr.  Watt  had  directed  hia  aon'a  attention  to  the  atndy 
of  acienee  m  the  Continent ;  and— 4U}eompanied,  aa  it  woald 
appear,  hu  friend  Thomaa  Cooper,  one  of  the  vioe-pra- 
mdenta  of  the  Manoheater  Society,  and  who  afterwoidi 
beoame  profeaaor  of  diemiatry  in  Columbia  College,  in  Ame- 
no»— he  proceeded  to  Paris.  But  here,  carried  away  by  the 
enthnaiaam  then  prevalent  in  what  was  termed  the  cause  of 
liberty,  he  sympathieed  with  the  GKrondista  and  Jacobins, 
and  even  took  some  open  and  afvowed  part  in  thdr  earlier 
tnmaltuODs  agitations,  in  company  with  Cooper,  and  snbae- 
qneotty  with  Wordswortii  the  poet  also.  SonUiey  has  re- 
corded, from  the  infonnation  of  Jamea  Watt  himself,  that  so 
highly  was  be  at  first  regarded  by  the  Frendi  leaders,  that  he 
waa  the  meana  of  preventing  a  dnri  between  Danton  and 
Bofampiene.  A  mere  public  exhibition  of  moI  in  the  oanae 
he  had  eqwDsed,  in  which  Cooper  alao  took  part,  vas  after- 
warda  dttoonnced  by  Burke  in  toe  Honte  of  Commona,  The 
lieence  and  exoesaea  of  tiie  revolationary  parties  however 
cpetwd  the  eyes  of  the  yonng  enthusiast  to  the  real  natnre  of 
the  principlee  he  was  anpporting,  and  he  then  endeavonred 
to  mitigate  as  far  aa  possiDle  the  violence  which  he  foresaw 
he  moat  io  future  deplore.  This  became  eventually  the 
aauae  of  hia  qoitting  Paris  and  abandoning  his  French  asso- 
oiatea  and  their  objects ;  for  Robespierre,  at  the  club  of  the 
Jaoobius,  insinuating  that  Cooper  and  his  compatriot  w«re 
emiBsariea  of  Flit,  the  British  prime  minister,  James  Watt 
ind^oantly  silenced  his  formidable  antagonist  from  the 
tribone  in  a  brief  bnt  impaaaioned  lurangoe,  delivered  in 
exeellffint  Franoh,  eanyin^  with  him  the  feeliiua  of  the  reat  of 
the  aadienee.  Oa  letnnuag  home  he  leaned  that  hia  life  was 
BO  lonnr  safe  for  a  day,  instantly  left  Puii^  anoeeaded  with 
diffieony  in  making  hia  way  to  the  aontfa,  and  did  not  rest 
vntil  he  arrived  in  Italy. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1794, 
as  already  intimated,  b^an  to  be  actively  engaged  as  a 
ptrtoer  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  steam- 
engine  manufactory  at  Soho,  which  necessarily  withdrew 
him  from  political  aod  also  from  scientific  pursuits,  strictly 
ao  ealled,  and  what  he  effected  in  the  latter  has  almost 
eacaped  notice. 

Mr.  James  Watt  took  a  part  In  the  progress  of  steam- 
navigatioD,  espeoialtyas  regarded  the  requisite  adaptatiooa 
in  the  eonstraction  of  the  engines,  not  unworthy  of  his 
name  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  firm  of  which  he  became 
the  leading  partner.  Mr.  Heniy  Bell  of  Ohi<gow,  who  had 
in  1811  taken  the  enterpinng  atep  of  himself  trying,  in  Scot- 
land, at  hilt  own  riak  and  nnder  his  sole  direction,  an  experi- 
ment almilar  to  that  which,  in  the  hands  of  Fulton  (whom 
he  had  aided),  had  succeeded  so  well  in  America,  bnilt 
several  ateam^eaaela  propelled  by  engines  of  his  own  con- 
atrsction.  Among  these  was  the  Caledonia,  of  102  tons  and 
32-bor8e  power,  which  was  launched  in  1613,  but  from 
defects  in  tier  engines  had  been  little  nsed.  In  April  1817 
she  waa  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Walt,  who  had  her  ma- 
chioery  taken  out  and  replaced  by  two  new  engines  of  Soho 
mannfactare,  of  14-bor8e  power  each.  In  October  he  w«Dt 
over  in  her  to  Holland,  and  ascended  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
CobUns;  having  thus  been  the  firat  to  leave  the  British 


shores  and  cross  the  Chaimel  by  so  novel  and,  as  it  was  then 
esteemed,  so  hazardous  a  mode  of  transit.  On  ber  home- 
ward voyage  she  entered  the  Scheldt  and  visited  Antwerp, 
and  wati  then  laid  up  for  part  of  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of 
Boiterdam  for  repairs  and  alteiatiws.  "After  her  return  to 
the  Thames  in  the  spring  of  1S18,*'  it  is  atiUed  by  Mr.  Mair- 
head,  to  whoae  Memmr  we  are  indebted  for  these  parUcuian 
of  the  history  of  staam-naTigation  in  this  country,  "  Mr. 
Jamea  Watt  made  no  faww  than  tMity-oAe  seriea  of  expa^ 
rimenta  with  her  on  the  river  (the  whole  namb«  of  thooe 
ttperiments  amonnting  to  £60),  which  resulted  in  the  adop> 
titm  of  many  most  material  improvements  in  the  constroction 
and  adaptation  of  marine  engines,  and  in  an  immense  though 
eradnal  extenrionof  thatbrucbof  the  manofaotare  at  Soho." 
The  marine  enginea  manufactured  there  down  to  the  year 
18S4,  "  were  in  number  319,  of  17^  tumiul,  or 
real  horse-power," 
Some  farther  particulars  of  Mr.  Jamea  Watt  nua  be 

f leaned  from  the  two  later  pnbltcatioiw  of  Mr.  Mairoead. 
le  wrote,  in  1S23,  the  Memoir  of  hia  father  in  Macvey 
Nwier's  Supplement  to  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britannioa  * 
(aabsequeoUy  transferred,  in  substance,  to  the  seventh  «di' 
tion  of  that  work) ;  ao4  in  1846  he  addresaed  a  letter  te 
Mr.  Mniihead  on  hia  father'a  olaima  aa  to  the  compositioK 
of  water,  which  ia  prefixed  to  the  'Correspondence'  of  the 
latter  on  that  subject.  The  pablication  of  hia  father'i 
speci^cationa  of  pi^te  and  dooomenta  relating  to  them 
was  OTiginallr  deaignod  and,  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  pra* 
p^d  by  hiii;  but,  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  confide! 
prior  to  bis  decease  to  Mr.  Muirhead,  by  whom  it  ha«  beM 
accomplished  in  the  work  already  cited  and  described. 
WAX  PALM.  [CEaoxTWH  AiimcoiA.] 
WAX  WING.  [BoMaToiu.*.] 

WEALDEN  FORMATION.  The  Wealden  beds  com- 
prise a  series  of  layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  shale,  with  subor- 
dinate beds  of  limestone,  grit,  and  sandstone,  which  are  mot* 
or  lesa  rwolarly  distributed,  and  contain  remains  of  fresh- 
water Jfo&tM*,  as  apeeiea  of  {^rvno,  Unio,  PtUudina,  &t. 
Fiahea,  Sauna,  ud  Plants,  an  also  fonnd  in  these  deponts, 
with  a  few  marine  MoUutca.  The  following  are  the  cha^ 
racters  of  the  subordinate  groups  of  the  formation : — 

1.  WaauD  Ch^T.— Average  thickness  140  to  SOO  feet 

stiff  dftT  of  VStlOU  C  Paludina,  Ogprii  VaX-  )  The  Wuldi  of  SU- 
shades  or  bltia  kbA  I  dnutf,  Cgrvia,  Ao,  ttia  I  lex,  Samy,  and  K«al ; 
brown;  vllh  ■nbordllit.f  bonMofreptUwnraIr:  >ft>nnlag  tbe  nie  be- 
ftta  bed*  of  Uidmmiw  I  smIm  awl  boMi  « f  tman  ib*  Dons  aai 
udaud;  aeptarte.     vllirhet.  }  FofeMBUga. 

2.  Hasniios  Binds.— Average  thickness  400  to  500  feet. 

a.  Horsted  Sand. 


Tneeiof  oaibMiiMd 
plants. 


Vm«f  ud  Items  of 
T«(Biablu,  bouaa  of 
Siorian  uilmilu,  birda, 
turit«i,  liiJiw,  *«. ; 
khelU  of  (ho  onusn 
IMo,  Cyotu.  Orrwtt, 
itahidiM,  dec 

LiguUe  wood. 


OrB7,  while,  femi 
glnoua,  ud  fftWD- 
eoloDred  fend)  %ai 
frtable  undetoce,  with 
abundaiMa  it  i 
portloiu  ofUgolte. 

b.  Strata  of  TUgate  ForeaL 

Sud  and  ttitMt 
•tndtlons,  ef  vtrious 
■hades  of  giMB,  ydlov, 
ud  lunifiamUf  nub 
fsee  oftwirlnf  flu- 
nwrd. 

TUptte  ainM,  wr 
flue,  eompHCt,  blukh  or 
grvantsb  gnj  gtit,  la 
lenttciihtr  niaert,  snr- 
fac*  ofMDttui'e  eoraved 
wiih  n>smmlliaf7  wa- 
eretions ;  lbs  lower 
bed*  fMqveaar  coiu 
glonteritle,  ud  eoo> 
uinlnf  Urge  qoarts 
p«bbl««. 

ClAf  or  marl ;  of  a  r 
blulMh    graj    eolonrj  J  rarely, 
aliarnatliig  vitb  aud,  I     Ft'Jf,  and 
•andmona,  and  abale,    ^  veiatabies.  ; 

0.  Worth-Sandstone. 
White  and  raUnr  f    l^na  and  Arundlaa.  1    Worth  near  Oraa^qr, 
MaHe  aaadslotw  aad-^  aeons  pUats.  Ufnlti^  VSt.  (HaawnAi  Caves. 

1*0.    ^  jUsetlBfiSAo. 


Ut«e  HorsM,  Udr. 
Held,  Framfleld,  B«x- 
Ull,  Challar,  Fkteh- 
Ing,  Erfdgq  Parii, 
irunbridge  WeUa,  &c 


LozWood,  Honbeio, 
TllgaW  Poratl,  81.  La» 
I  naid'B  JPoreat ;  Chal- 
'  iM,  Ora  Mar  Ba'Ua, 
HaitlDsB,   As,  aj%, 
Wlnebsiasa. 


Sonai,  and  ihelU  bnt ' 


TuBteMfsWslh. 


3.  ASBBDBHBAH  BSM. 


A  eerlM  of.blgb^ 
ferruglauua  Banda,  u- 
teniBUDg  with  olaj  and 
sbalo,  aontalBlBg  Inn. 
BUtu  and  Hi^lta. 

Slull;  Umeaton^  at-  f 
t«n))itlng  With    Band-  I 

■loiu,  ahal^  and  naH ;  i  OpaUt  and  Ofr«»a;  Mf- 
■sdeoacnUMBlBaiaea  I  nua  earboUeod  VSfB- 
•'pit-  KuUm.  Digitized 


remi,U|nUe^  Ao. 


OpprU. 

ShtsUs  of  tbe  genera 


Lower  part  of  Hait- 
Ingt  ClUFi;  near  Bus. 
M;  W««t  aeturi 
Crawley,  Ae, 

Arehei'a  Wood,  Mar 
BatiU;  BrigblUnc 
Pounttfbrd,  Bun 

re 
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The  Dorer  Rallvay  trnnmi  th«  b«ai  of  tiw  Wcildm 

between  Red  Hill  and  tlw  br«iieh-Hiie  to  Tnnbridge  WelU^ 
exposing  tbs  Weald  Cl^y  and  Upon  Haitinp  Saudi. 
Tb9  <oeuls  of  Uui  groop  axe  aa  Mimn 

Flanice. 

CarpolUkiM  Jfantdli.  LonchMtteru  MantdUf  Brong. 

CSaiAraria  Ly^i,  Mant.  PforopAyffim  BnngniarHy 

Endogenitu  erosa,  M«nt  Mant. 

JSquuetita  I^eUi,  ManU  Sphenopttri*  Muntdli,  firong. 

Xo»cA(M>f«ru  HuUoni,  S.  FMUipn,  Maot. 

PreiL  ■S'.  «SiZf»fflan^  Mant. 

IfueetA 

CarcAui  dongahu,  Brod.  Jbrvuv  grandcmtu,  Brod. 

Cen^  tfnofttm,  Brod.  ^ihna  perampla,  Brod. 

Acseta  Sed^vriekii,  Brod.  ^'«iuJt«fn  Aumu^t^m,  Brod. 

Blatta  StncklaneU,  Brod.  Platyura  Fiiioni,  Brod. 

CixiuM  macvlatua,  Brod.  Tanypiu  <2u&ttu,  Brod. 

Ricaniafv^eiu,  Brod.  Sciophila  defoua,  Brod. 

Atiraca  Bgerioni,  Brod.  Maerocerea  ru^ica,  Brod. 

^pAia  Foirfinn*,  Brod.  Cuiwr  (?)  fossUit,  Brod, 

Cicada  panetaia,  Brod.  CAiranomuf  extiTuAru,  Brod. 

Ddphax  pidcker,  Brod.  ^^tu  j^rMtnw,  Brod. 

Cypris,  Sepeciee. 

CbncA^ftra  Ditityaria. 
Corhvla  alata^  Sow.  Awnnto^ui  TdU^des,  Sow. 

{^i!&u,  7  roedee.  27mo,  10  species. 

jgA^JE;ye^,6ow. 

fi^SfpAoa  fiwiEEi,  Sow.  OWrw  (fi!ilorbi^  Sow. 

.detown  Popti,  Sow,  NttiUna  FiUoni^  Sow. 

AfSo  ManteUiana,  Sow.       PoAuttn^  4  ipeoies. 
JMmeptUj  2  apecies.  PafamulHm  otu^oMariim. 


CdioiavruMf  2  species. 
Chelonia,  S  species. 

Owen. 


*  Plaeoidu. 

AcTodut  Hirudo^  Ag.  ^A«noncAu«,  3  species. 

B^odutj  6  speeus. 

TOreywMl^meutodmaua,  Ot^iop»upenie0attu,  Jig. 

Ag.  ^frodtu,  S  species. 

iMtdoiuM,  3  species.  i^enwlKt  ManttSi,  Ag. 

Phdidophmtt  omatMt  Ag. 

Platem^t  McmUBiy  Owen. 
Pot^ToiifoHrM  AfeUofu^i. 
Desl. 

iSi!rei3tojpo»(f^iunuM'or,  Owen. 
ffjfieeoKmrua  armatm,  Mant  jS'iunofaunu  euUricUna,  Owen. 
iouaTUK^on  MarUeili,  Meyei.  Trion^x  BttkmeUi,  ManL 
JtMolosaurua    Biteklandi,    Treaoatemon  punctatum, 
Mant.  Owen. 
(Tennantf  Stratigrapkieal  List  of  BritiA  Fcmilt.) 

'  WEAVER,  THOMAS,  F.B.S,  an  eminent  geologist,  was 
one  of  .the  band  of  sdentifie  men,  who,  with  the  we  Pro- 
fessor JameaoD,  the  late  I«opold  von  Booh,  and  Alexander 
Humboldt,  learned  the  rudiments  of  minenlogy  and  ge<dc^ 
nnder  the  tnition  of  Werner  at  Fieibe^  wherehe commenced 
bis  studies  in  1790.  He  was  long  a  distingaiahed  and  active 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  particularly  in 
its  earlier  days ;  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  9th  of  March  1626.  From  VJ96  to  1798,  and 
again  to  1801,  he  was  co&cemed,  with  the  gentlemen  men- 
'tioned  btlow,  in  the  exploration,  on  account  of  (he  govern- 
ment, of  the  deposits  of  gold  which  had  been  discovered  at 
Croughan  Kinshella,  in  the  coanty  of  Wicldow,  in  Ireland. 
An  account  of  the  discoveiy  was  given  by  John  Lloyd,  Esq., 
F.R,S.,  and  a  minetalogical  account  of  the  gold  itself  by 
Abraham  Mills,  Esq.,  both  referring  to  Mr.  Weaver,  wen 
published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Tiansactiona  *  for  1796.  A 

{tarticalar  history  of  the  proceedings  of  hlmsdf  and  his  col- 
eagues,  in  reference  to  the  gold  working,  was  riven  by  Mr. 
Weaver  in  his  Memoir  on  the  '  Geological  Rdation  of  the 
Baht  of  Irt'laud.  inserted  in  the  *  Tiansactiona  ot  the  Gm- 
logical  Society,^  fint  aerie^  voL  t.    He  aftennrde  com- 


nmnkited  m  papsroa  the  Oold-wartingatotfce  *  Philnawpfciail 

Msgaaiite'  lor  Jaly  1636  (Berisa  ^  voL  m,  p,  1),  arriif 
soma  astiaeta  from  the  IfemoiTf  with  new  autm.  In  the 
'Philosophical  Tnmaetknw*  for  16S0,  ia  «  paper  by  Ife 
Weaver,  On  the  FosaU  Elk  of  Ireland,  m  whid  be  isJn 
that  that  animal  lived  and  Bonriahed  in  the  conatriea  in  wfeiA 
ita  remains  are  now  found  at  a  period  of  time  wUefa,  ia  the 
biatoiy  of  the  earth,  may  bo  eonsidwed  ae  modexs.  i>  the 
Second  Series  of  the  '  Trans.  GeoL  Soa,'  vol.  L,  i>n  ^aboie 
memoir  by  him,  entitled  *  Geological  ObaervatiaM  am  Pan 
of  Oloaceatctshire  and  Someraalshise,'  and  in  voL  aawahfs, 
*  On  the  Geological  RelatioDa  of  the  Beath  of  Inland.'  fis 
conunnniorted  other  papers,  all  on  geolopcal  anbjecta,  te  tke 
'Annals  of  Philos«>hy>'  ""^  Sciiea,  and  entee- 
qnently  to  the  '  FhiloM^hieal  Musnne,'  in  wfaicb  (Sem  % 
▼oL  be)  anMura  a  pqpar  en  the  '  CaibaimrDU  fleeias  of  tke 
United  Statea  of  North  America,'  a  poctisK  of  th*  T-MBllai< 
the  gacdogjcal  and  snBiiv  nMcarohea  in  Ifaxieo  aoi  thi 
United  Statea  in  which  he  waa  engaged  from  1831  to  UM. 
He  died  at  his  reaidenoe  in  SlaflDid-plnce,  Kmlio^  Lotdm. 
on  the  Snd  of  Joly  18M,  having  Tetiied  ten  fh*  fidi  sf 
science  some  years  before. 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  was  bom  January  18,  1783,  inth 
township  of  Salisbory,  New  Hampshire,  United  States  sf 
America.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Webater,  waa  doeeendid 
from  Thomas  Webster,  a  Scot<^msn,  who  settled  at  UamptB, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Hampebire,  in  Ebenener 
ster  served  aa  a  common  soldier  against  the  Fssncb  ad 
Indians,  but  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  before  the  war  ter- 
minated. He  received  in  1763  the  grant  of  an  alledaeat^ 
land  in  the  township  of  Salisbnry,  on  the  vpptr  €omxm  of  da 
river  Mwriuac,  and  there  ■  1764  built  hie  log-cabin,  wfaa 
then  waa  no  other  white  man'a  habitntion  between  it  nd^ 
sattlemanta  at  ifontraaL  He  jtftormrda  bailt »  fruM-boasi 
not  fax  from  bis  log-calnn,  on  the  Elma  Fanra,  aad  thcM 
l).iniel  Webster  waa  Mtn,  utd  ^ent  hia  childhood  aud  na^ 
of  his  boyhood.  HjB  opportnuitKB  for  aariy  edacation  wen 
very  scanty,  wcffldDg  <m  the  &im  in  sonuner^  and  tmdgiai 
two  or  three  miles  tnrongh  the  snow  to  school  in  winter,  a 
1796  he  vras  sent  to  an  academy  at  Exetar,  where  be  esah 
menosd  hta  clasaical  and  literary  stadias.  After  lemaKBg 
there  a  few  months,  <vhich  were  well  roent,  he  waa  pbeH 
by  hia  father  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  miniitr  of  Ac 
neighbouring  town  of  Boscawen,  with  whrna  he  rmainai 
tram  February  till  August  1797,  when  be  entered  Oartasoalfc 
Collie.  He  remained  there  four  years,  completing  hie  tdkf 
course  in  Angnst,  1801.  He  then  retuned  to  Sauabwy.anl 
immediately  commepced  lua  law-atadiea  in  the  office  a 
neigbboaring  attomey ;  hoi  mat  Iom  aftowarda,  in  ocdw  h 
aaaiai  hia  elder  Inother,  Esdtial  Webaler,  to  obtain  a  eoliqe 
edacation,  he  took  ehane  of  a  acbool  at  FiretmrK  ia  the 
State  of  Mune ;  and  whik  this  duty  occupied  him  by  d^, 
be  spent  his  evenings  in  copying  deeds  for  tiio  registrar  ef  m 
oonnty.  In  September  1802  hie  returned  to  the  mttajii^ 
office  at  Salist»iry,  and  there  remained  eighteen  moaths. 

In  Jalr  1804,  Daniel  Webeter  removed  to  Boatoo,  aal 
entNod  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  an  eminent  lawyer,  ofterwaiA 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom  he  reouuned  ei^ 
monUis,  studying  chiefly  the  common  law,  and  paxtieaLasr 
special  pleading.  When  about  to  ceiamenee  pntwe  he  asi 
offered  the  situation,  which  had  become  vacant,  of  dnfc  is 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  UiUsbosuafh, 
New  Hampshue,  a  aitnatioa  to  which  a  large  anlaiT  wm 
attached.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Oore,  and  in  o^nni&hh  is 
the  wish  of  nia  &ther,  who  waa  a  indge  in  the  eeei^  ha 
rejected  the  offer.  "Once  a  dark,^'  aaid  Mr.  Qan,  *and 
always  a  clerk,  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  bigbsr  pen- 
tion.  Immediately  afterwards,  in  the  apnng  of  16U&,  hs 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Conxt  of  Coia- 
mon  Pleas  for  SufFolk  county,  when,  in  ord«  to  be  ueac  tit 
father,  whose  health  waa  then  infirm,  he  opened  an  office  n 
Boscawen,  not  far  from  the  paternal  rendence.  Hia  faiha 
died  in  1606.  In  May  1807, be  waa  admitted  aaan  attm^ 
and  counaellor  of  the  Sapraior  Court  of  New  Hampahuc, 
and  in  September  the  same  year,  rBlinquisbing  bin  office  is 
his  brother  Ezekiel,  he  removed  to  PortsmouUi,  which  ns 
the  largest  town  of  New  HamfMhire  as  well  aa  the  aeatoE 
foreign  conmmee.  Eaeluel  Webster  oontinned  in  the  aee- 
CGuixd  practice  of  the  law  till  1828,  when,  while  plwufiMs 
caase  in  the  conrt  at  Concord,  ha  snddmly  fall  den%sHl 
axpized  inatantaneooaly. 

Daniel  Webater  rsmiained  at  Portamoath  nine  yeaia.  fiii 
pMcUct,  moatly  in  the  onmit  cwr^ji^  ytf^  }^gt,  Ijr 
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mnMni  tacntive.  In  1806  h*  married  Ui  iirtt  wife,  hf 
whom  he  had  two  tons  and  two  danghten,  of  whom  only 
.one  SOD,  Fletcher  Webster,  sarrived  him.  He  is  a  naval 
officer  of  the  p<H-t  of  Benton.  In  May  1813  Daniel  Webster 
took  hi»  seat  in  conftnis  as  a  lepresentatiTe  of  the  Federal 
party  of  New  Haapsture.  PUcM  by  Mr.  Clajr,  the  speaker, 
on  the  committee  of  ibrmgn  afbixs,  m  made  hu  first  ^eeeh 
ia  the  home  of  r^reeeDtatives,  Jane  10, 1813,  in  moving  a 
avies  xeaolntions  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In 
a  great  Sm  whidi  oceorxed  at  Portanonth  in  December  1B13, 
his  house,  famitore^  Ubiaiy,  and  manuscript  collections,  were 
all  destroyed.  InAagustl814.he  was  again  returned  as  a 
TepresentaUve  to  conareas.  From  March  to  December  1816 
he  was  bo^y  engaged  in  the  pnctica  of  the  law  at  Plymouth, 
vhenoe,  in  Ansnst  1616,  after  the  adjournment  of  coo^reas, 
he  nmoved  toBo3ton,wherethecaa8Mfor  trial  were  of  higher 
importance  and  the  practice  was  nore  lucrative. 

Mr.  Webster  retired  from  congress  in  1617.  He  had  pnr- 
ohaaed  an  estate  of  about  SOOO  acres  at  Marshfield,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Bostrai,  and  bin  time  during  the  next  six 
years  was  partly  oecapied  with  law  bosineis  at  Boston  and 
partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  estate.  His  favourite 
amosements  were  angling  in  the  streams  and  fishing  in  his 
yaehL.  At  the  end  of  18Sa  ho  was  agun  elected  for  Boston, 
aa  ho  waa  alao  in  1824  and  18S0;  In  16S7  his  first  wife  died. 
In  Jannaiy  IdSS  he  took  his  seat  in  the  aenate  of  tbe  United 
States,  having  been  tiectad  by  tbe  legislature  of  Maasachu- 
sstta.  He  was  a  candidate  tac  tbe  dignity  of  president  in 
IfiQC^  but  received  only  the  twelve  votes  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  spring  of  1838  be  visited  Europe  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life,  and  made  a  hasty  tour  through  England, 
Scotland  and  France.  When  Oeaeral  Harrison  became  presi- 
dent ID  1841  Mr.  WebstCT  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
In  1843  he  negotiated  with  Lord  Avhbarton  the  Oregon 
boandary,and  the  treaty  which  settled  that  question  between 
Qrcat  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  ratified  Angost  SO, 
1842.  In  May  1843  he  reogned  his  dtnation  u  minister, 
and  retired  to  private  life,  hot  was  again  alaeted  aenator  in 
1846.  He  oppoasd  the  vai  wiOi  Mraieo  ui  1846,  as  he  had 
pievioosly  tupptmi  the  annoution  of  Texas.  In  1848  he 
was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  bat  was  unroecess- 
fnL  ^the  death  of  Geneml  Taylor  in  July  1860,  be  was 
amninted  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  cou- 
tmoed  to  perform  the  daties  of  that  high  office  till  his  death, 
wbidi  Docuned  October  S4, 1852,  at  bis  country  restdenee, 
Manbfield. 

.  Daniel  Webster,  aa  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  lawyer,  was 
one  «f  tbe  greatest  men  that  the  United  States  of  America 
have  produced.  As  a  statesman  his  principles  were  founded 
on  oomprefaenaivie  views  and  a  wide  range  of  infonn^on, 
legal,  constitationaL  and  historioal,  but  dnring  bis  later  years 
he  was  suspected  of  shaping  his  course  too  generally  with  a 
view  to  the  preudency.  He  was  a  decided  Tederaust.  He 
ocpreasad  fats  belief  that  if  ever  tbe  union  of  the  States  should 
be  disooived,  the  internal  peace,  tbe  vigorous  growth,  tbe  pro- 
spwity  of  the  States  and  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants, 
wonta  be  bunted  for  ever ;  bat  that  while  the  Union  endures, 
nXi  else  <d  tnal  and  calamity  which  may  beUl  the  nation  may 
be  remedied  or  borne.  He  was  ondoabtedly  the  greatest 
American  orator  of  his  day.  His  power  of  fixmg  the  atten- 
tion and  prodadng  sn  overwhelming  effect  on  a  delibemtive 
assembly  waa.anequalled.  His  style  was  generally  argn- 
mentative  and  solid,  never  deficient  of  imageiy  wbwe  suit- 
able, but  never  floweiy.  Both  as  a  parliamentary  orator  and 
a  pleader  his  speeches  were  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
clearness,  compactness,  and  eonduuation  of  statement,  sound 
l<uic,  and,  when  be  was  excited,  by  intense  eameetness  and 
v^emenco.  '  The  Works  of  Dauiel  Webster,*  6  vols.  8vo, 
Boston,  IfifilfOonrist  of  hisapeecheBiacongress,atthebar,and 
al  pnh^io  meetings,  bis  diplomatic j)q>«s,  a  few  letteis,  and  a 
Kognidiieal  Msmoir  by  Edwa^  Everett. 

WEtOHTS  AND  MEASURES.  [SraMnanD,  &  3.] 

WEISSITE.   [MmsaALooT,^.  1.1 

WBLUNOTON,  DUKE  OF.  Artbor  Wellesley  was 
bom,  as  conunooly  stated,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1769,  at 
Dangan  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland ;  but  in  the 
registry  of  St.  Peter's  Cbordi,  Dublin,  it  is  recorded  that 
"  Arthur,  son  of  the  Right  Hoooarable  Eail  and  Countess  of 
Momington,"  was  there  chris'ened  br  "  Isaac  Maun,  arch- 
deacon, on  the  30tb  of  April  1 769."  It  is  prubaUe  therefore 
thftt  he  was  bom  in  March,  at  Momington  House,  Dublin, 
tbe  town  reudence  f>f  his  pzuvnts.  After  tbe  battle  of 
Wateiloo  ho  kept  his  birthday  on  tbe  18th  of  June,  the 


anntvenaiy  of  that  important  viotoiy.  He  was  tbe  third 
son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Momington.  [Mornihotok,  Earl 
or.]  The  &mity  name  was  originally  Wesley,  derived  from 
Oarret  Wesley,  of  Dangan  ^tle,  and  so  continued  till 
1797,  when  the  name  was  altered  to  Wellesley  by  the  first 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Arthur  Wellesley  was  edncaied  at 
Eton  Cdlege,  whewMhe  was  transferred  to  priviite  tnition  at 
Brighton,  ukl  aftwwards  to  the  military  aoidemy  at  Angera 
in  France. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Welleslw 
received  his  first  commission  aa  an  ensign  in  the  7Srd 
ment  of  foot.  He  was  gazetted  under  the  name  of  Weslqr, 
and  tbe  young  officer  is  so  designated  in  contemporaiy 
descriptions  of  his  early  services.  In  December  1787  be  was 
promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  76th  foot,  from 
which,  in  the  following  month,  be  exchanged  ioto  the  4lBt, 
and  on  tbe  SStb  of  June  1788  was  appointed  to  the  12Ui 
Light  Dragoons.  On  the  90tb  of  Jtme  1791  he  becsjna  cap- 
tain in  the  68th  Foot,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  1792, 
obtained  in  exchange  a  troop  in  tbe  IBih  Li^bt  Draifoons. 
Captain  Wellesley  was  gazetted  as  major  in  tbe  33rd  Foot, 
April  30, 1793,  md  in  the  following  September  obtained  by 
purchase  the  rank  of  JientenantpcoloDol  of  that  regimenL 
Before  be  commenced  his  career  of  acUve  aerviee  he  was 
attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, then  lord-lieateoant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1790,  haviiv 
just  come  of  age,  be  was  returned  as  a  member  to  the  Iriu 
parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim,  in  tbe  county  of 
Afeath. 

Lietttenani- Colonel  Wellesley,  in  command  of  tbe  33rd 
regiment,  sailed  from  Cork  for  Flanders,  on  his  fir«t  active 
service,  in  May  1794»  and  landed  at  Ostend  to  join  the 
British  army  aiiaer  tbe  Duke  of  York,  then  in  tiis  Nether- 
lands. The  advance  of  tbe  French  army  under  Pichegra 
obliged  tbe  British,  after  several  enf;agements,  to  retire  into 
Holland^  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Waal.  In  January  1796  the  retreat  was  ooatinued  by  tbe 
town  of  Deventer,  Uirough  Onelderland  and  Oveiyssd^  to  tite 
river  Ema,  and  Uience  to  Bremen,  where  the  army  was  re> 
embarked  for  England  in  the  spring.  Dnriu^  this  arduous 
retreat  through  a  Kozen  and  chperless  country,  in  tbe  middle 
of  a  winter  remarkably  severe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Welles-ley 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  rear-goard,  and  hia  able  dispo- 
sitions in  checking;  or  assanlUog  the  enemy  are  sptnally 
noticed  in  contemporary  accounts  of  the  events. 

In  the  autumn  of  1796  the  33rd  r^  went  embarked  for 
the  West  Indies  ;  but  the  ships,  after  bemg  tossed  at  sea  for 
six  Weeks,  were  obliged  to  put  back  into  Portsmomh,  and 
tbe  33rd  regiment  was  landed  a^n,  and  in  April  1706  waa 
embarked  ^r  India.   Colonel  Wellesley  (for  he  bad  been 

Sromoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  May  of  that  year)  was 
etaioed  at  home  ihrourii  iUoess,  but  be  joined  his  regiment 
at  the  Cape  of  Oood  nope,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  arrived  in  r  ebmaiy  1797,  and  was  placed  on 
tlie  Bengal  establishment. 

In  May  1 796,  the  Earl  of  Momington,  Colonel  Welleslfy's 
elder  brother,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  having  been  appointed 
govemoF-geDsral  of  ludia  on  the  4th  of  October  1797.  One 
of  tbe  first  objects  that  ret^oired  his  attention  was  tbe  equi- 
vocal attitude  of  Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  Mj-sore,  towatds  tbe 
English.  In  the  month  c>f  June  a  proclamatiun  of  the  French 
governor  of  tbe  Isle  of  France  announced  Ibe  arrival  of  two 
aoibassadora  from  Tippoo,  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defenbive  for  tbe  purpose  of  expelling  the  Eni;li0h  from 
India,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
volunteered  to  ^oin  the  sultan,  and  were  taken  to  Maiigalore 
la  a  French  ship  of  war.  These  movements  of  Tippoo  were 
connected  with  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  Earl 
of  Momington  wrote  several  conciliatory  letters  to  Tippoo^ 
to  induce  him  to  settle  any  peudiog  controveny  between 
him  and  and  the  Bast  India  Company  by  mvans  of  aegoci»> 
tion,  bat  at  the  same  time  he  did  uot  n^lect  to  prepare  for 
offensive  opemtions,  and  in  November  an  army  was  asveni bled 
at  Vellore,  nnder  the  command  of  General  Harris,  ready  to 
enter  tbe  territory  of  Mysore  at  the  first  notice.  Cohmel 
Wellesley,  with  bis  regiment,  formed  pari  of  this  lorce. 
The  aimy  was  joined  by  a  large  contingent  from  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan,  an  all;  of  the  Engliah  ;  and  as  the  coon  of 
Hyderabad  expressed  a  wish  that  tbe  brother  of  tbe  gover- 
nor-geaeml  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  con- 
tingent, General  Harris  ordered  the  33rd  regiment  to  be 
attached  to  the  Nizam's  force,  tbe  general  commaod  of  which 
waa  given  to  Colonel  Wel^^^.^  ^KM^i«frl  to 


•star  into  negodattou,  tod  wu  •ridently  to  aia 
time,  the  allied  Britiih  and  native  amy  wu  orderea  to 
■dvaoee  into  l^aore,  which  they  enitred  early  in  March 
17S9.  Oa  the  87th  as  eogasement  took  place,  in  which  the 
left  wing  of  the  alUei,  Qoder  Colonel  WeUaeley,  routed  a 
hody  of  Tippoo'i  choice  inCuitfy.  The  amy  then  advanced 
to  Berineapatam,  Tippoo'a  capital,  and  Cdosel  Welleeley 
wu  employed  to  dialodge  the  enemy  from  ■ome  atreiu;  poata 
in  front  of  the  town,  which  he  executed  in  nllaot  •tyM,  and 
witbont  lott.  The  ncge  of  Serlngapatam  Mlow«d,  and  on 
the  4Ul  of  May  the  place  wu  atonned  by  a  Nrty  under 
Graetnl  Baird.  After  the  etorming  waa  orer,  ana  the  confu- 
tion  huan  to  nbaide,  Qenenl  Baird  dt dred  to  be  reUered, 
and  Culonel  WeUeiuey  wai  ordered  to  take  the  eommaad 
of  the  place.  By  hi*  exertiona  and  finniuM  he  aoeoeeded 
is  atoifiDg  the  pvnder  witUs  the  town.  T^^oo  6«ib  was 
alatn. 

In  Jaly  1799  Colooel  WeUeiley  was  apcninted  governor 
of  fierinai^tam,  then  the  capital  of  Myiore.  Daring  aereral 
yeara  that  he  held  almoit  vice-regal  eomnand  in  Mvaore 
lie  was  folly  oecapied  in  oi^^aing  the  dvil  and  militanr 
adminiatratioB  of  the  coontrr,  and  in  tb«  eueotion  of  this 
taak  he  improved  hla  nataml  tdenta  far  baiine«,  military 
and  civil,  and  displayed  that  qnickneii  of  petceptioa  and 
deeiuon  of  character  which  have  chaiactoiiM  him  throngh- 
ont  the  whole  coarse  of  hla  military  career.  From  the  be- 
ginning also  he  paid  particalar  attention  to  the  waoU  of  his 
soldiers,  to  the  regaluity  of  the  supply  itf  wovisiona,  to  the 
management  of  the  hospitals^  and  to  all  ijiq  particnlais  of 
the  Commissariat  and  Qoartermaater-Oensral'a  departments, 
which  constitute  half  Uie  bosiness  of  an  army,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  if  nsKlecled,  "  mlsfortaae  and  difgrace  will 
be  the  result."  In  the  mean  time  also,  by  his  justice  and 
haniaaity,  aod  the  strict  discipline  that  he  maintained  among 
tba  troops,  he  acqnired  tbe  conadenee  aa4  iMpeot  ti  the 
native  sopalation  of  Seringapatam, 

Whilat  that  anslojed  in  Byam  he  waaobUged  to  take  the 
fteld  against  one  <»  those  bold  advantoxers,  once  common  in 
India,  named  Dhoondia  Waagh,  who  had  got  together  AOOO 
boisemen,  partly  from  Tippoo*s  disbanded  cavalry,  and  partly 
from  other  predatory  bands,  and  who  styled  himself  '  Kibg 
of  the  Two  Worlds.'  Colonel  Welleslty,  after  a  harassing 
duse  of  two  months,  came  up  with  him  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember 1800,  immediately  attacked  him,  and  pat  his  army  to 
the  rout  by  a  single  chuge,  in  resisting  which  Dhoopdia 
himself  was  sisin.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Colonel 
Welleslsy  was  awminted  by  the  govemw-general  in  council 
to  eommuid  a  body  of  about  0000  troops  sisembled  at  Tiin- 
eo males,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  for  foreien  service,  and  be 
a49COrriiiigly  proceeded  from  Mysore  to  Trincomalee.  The 
enedition  wu  said  to  be  intended  either  for  Batavia  or  the 
Isle  of  Prance.  Meantime  despatches  from  England  arrived, 
directiog  3000  men  to  b«  sent  to  the  Red  Sea  to  act  against 
the  French  in  Upper  Egy^  whilst  an  expedititm  from 
Europe,  under  ffir  Balpb  Abercrombie,  was  sttackinA  Lower 
Egypt.  The  governor  of  Madras  sent  Colonel  WelleBley  a 
copy  of  the  despatches  from  home,  and  as  he  knew  that  his 
brother,  the  governor-general,  when  ho  ordered  the  assembling 
of  the  force  at  Trincomalee,  had  some  expectation  of  its 
being  iwjnired  for  Egypt,  Colonel  Wollesley,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  moved  at  once  the  whole  force  to  Bombay, 
where  it  codIcJ  be  supplied  with  proviuons  and  other  neces- 
saries previous  to  sniling  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  wbers  he  would 
be  ready  to  receive  final  orders  from  the  govemor-^enentl. 
He  uiled  from  Trbeomalve  about  the  middle  of  February 
leoi,  and  arrived  at  Bombay  abont  the  middle  of  March. 
The  sovenior  general  had  appointed  General  Baird  to  eom- 
mapd  the  Egyptian  expedititm,  leaving  to  his  broUter  the 
choice  of  going  under  him  ss  second  in  command,  or  retaining 
his  own  commxnd  in  Mysore.  When  Lord  Moinington  learnt 
that  Colonel  Wellesley  was  at  Bombay  with  the  whole  Trin- 
comalee force,  he  could  not  disapprove  of  this  movement,  as 
he  had  himself  intended  to  send  to  the  Red  Bra  a  lawer  body 
of  men  than  that  mentioned  in  the  borne  despatches,  nnt  still 
he  thought  it  ong^bt  not  to  be  set  up  as  a  precedent,  and  be 
required  an  official  explanation  of  the  grounds  and  motives 
which  had  induced  his  brother  thus  to  act  upon  his  own 
jodgment,  withoat  waiting  for  orders.  Culonei  WellesUy 
stated  his  motives  at  full  length,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bombay, 
March  S3. 1801.  (*  Dispatehex/ vol.  i.)  He  intended  to  have 
proceeded  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to  have  served  under  General 
Baird  i  but  on  the  Sfith  of  March  ha  wu  seis-d  with  fever, 
and  Mos  aftenraidt  xrtnmed  to  faia  gomment  In  Mysore.i 


Befora  leaving  Bombay  be  fransmittad  to  OeMial  B>M  % 
memorandum  which  be  had  mitten  eoneeming  the  optia 
tioui  in  the  Red  Sea,  evincing  the  research  and  ncfUctiea 
which  ha  had  bestowed  on  his  anticipated  command. 

Coltmel  Vrellaileyniade  a  aeeond  stay  in  Mysosa  of  n«lf 
two  yaaia.  Ha  wu  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-Ocnanl  ia 
April  1802,  and  in  Fehraary  1803  he  waa  appointad  Is 
oommand  a  fwea  InUoidad  to  march  into  ttw  Mahralta 
territory. 

Civil  war  raced  between  tbe  Mahratto  ditefs  HoDcar  sad 
Scindia.  The  Peisbwa,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahntta 
confederation,  wu  looked  upon  as  an  instmnsent  in  Ihs 
hands  of  the  strongest.  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  who  ruled 
over  Malwa  and  Cuideish,  bad  an  army  of  regular  io&atiy 
and  artillery,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  father,  wick 
the  assistance  of  M.  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  was 
now  under  the  direction  of  a  French  officer  of  toe  nans  sf 
Perron.  Scindia  exercised  paramount  influence  over  the 
Peishwa  at  Foon^.  Holkar,  another  ambitiona 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  Scindia,  auddesly 
crossed  the  Nerbudda  and  marched  with  a  large  canl^ 
farce  mi  Poanahf  which  he  antared  aflw  defeating  tbs  cb» 
hined  army  of  Scindia  and  the  Peishwa.  The  VmA^ 
escaped  to  tha  coast,  and  not  himself  under  Brbidi  pm> 
teetioa,  whilst  Holkar  plana  one  of  his  relstiona  on  the  mt 
of  power  at  Poonah. 

The  Madras  army,  under  Lieatenant-General  Stnaxt,  n 
ordertd  to  advance  into  tha  Mahratto  lextiiarj  fat  lbs 
puruoae  of  re*instating  tha  Peishwa,  and  Maj«-OaDail 
Wellesley  wu  appointed  to  command  a  select  corps  is 
advance,  with  which  he  marched  rapidly  apon  Poonsfa. 
Having  received  InformalioQ  on  the  road  t£at  Holksi't 
people  intended  to  burn  the  town  on  his  approach,  he  moved 
on  with  tbe  cavalry,  and,  performing  a  march  of  60  mihs 
in  30  hoars,  reached  PoonaJi  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  tkm 
saved  the  town,  Iloikar's  people  retired  wiioont  £glitia( 
and  in  tbe  following  month  the  Peishwa  re-en tered  hn 
capital.  Sdndia  bowerer  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  anotbs 
powerful  Mahratto  chief,  were  together  in  tha  field  soakiqg 
hostile  demonstrations  against  the  En^i^  and  their  ally  ths 
Nizam,  and  they  ware  understood  to  do  in  correapondena 
with  Holkar,  who  was  to  join  the  league.  Seeing  this  strts 
of  affairs,  which  wu  yet  mora  dangerons  at  a  moment  vhca 
by  tbe  peace  of  Amiena  the  French  had  just  recovered  tb^ 
Indian  poisesisions,  the  governor-general  appointed  Oencnl 
Wellesley  to  the  chief  command  of  all  the  British  and  allied 
troops  serving  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  tla 
Nizam,  with  full  power  to  direct  all  the  political  affairs  of  Ua 
British  fovernment  in  the  same  district.  ('  Oiepatchis,' 
Fort  William,  26th  and  87th  of  June,  vol.  ii.)  TTie  ftm 
at  his  command  consisted  of  about  10,000  troops  of  all  ans^ 
Europeans  and  natives,  including  ^  19th  DragMuis,  and  m 
74th  Foot.  After  some  fraitleu  negoeiations  with  fidndiL 
General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to  the  north,  au 
took  by  escalade  the  town  of  Ahmednugspar,  which  «is 
garrisoned  h^  Sdadia's  troops.  On  the  S4tQ  of  Angsat  be 
crosaed  the  nver  Oodavery,  and  entered  Aaningabad  on  tbs 
S9th.  The  enemy  manifested  an  intention  to  cro''a  the  rivet 
to  the  eutward  and  steal  a  march  upon  Hprderabad,  bnt  vert 
prevented  by  General  Wellesley  marching  along  tbe  kft 
bank  of  the  river,  and  placing  himself  between  them  and 
that  city.  On  the  ISth  of  ^ptember  the  Briti^  general 
was  encamped  20  miles  north  of  the  Oodavery.  Colonel 
Stevenson,  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  wu  at  tome 
distance  from  him.  Scindia,  who  had  a  large  mass  of  iire- 
gnlar  cavalr;^,  avoided  a  general  engagement,  being  afraid  of 
British  discipline,  and  only  thon^ht  of  canyiog  on  a  pr^ 
datory  warfare. 

Alioot  the  middle  of  Saptomber,  General  Welleday  learnt 
that  Scindia  had  been  reinforced  by  16  battalions  of  lufantiy 
commanded  by  French  oScen,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
and  that  the  whole  of  bis  force  wss  assembled  near  me 
banks  of  the  small  river  Koitna.  On  the  Slat  of  September 
General  Welleslev  had  a  conference  with  Colonel  StevenMO, 
in  which  a  geneial  plan  of  attack  on  the  enemy  wu  concnted. 
Tbe  Oeneial  and  the  Colonel  advanced  by  two  paraJlel 
routes  round  the  bills,  so  u  to  fall  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  enemy.  General  Wellesley  on  the  B3rd  received  a  re^^rt 
that  Scindia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar  bad  moved  off  in  the 
momiug  with  their  cavalry,  and  that  the  infantry  were  aboot 
to  follow,  bnt  were  still  in  camp  at  the  distance  of  aboat 
six  miltrs.  General  Wellesley  determined  to  march  apcn 
tbe  infantry,  and  «nff««?)f^ift|eO^^^,j^^pertengef  to 
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Oolene)  St«vanion>  then  «bost  «i^t  tailei  on  hii  left,  to 
infotu  him  of  hit  intaotion,  and  direetinif  hit  advance.  Ho 
moved  forwaid  with  the  Idth  Light  Dragoons  and  thro* 
regiments  of  native  cavalry  to  renmnoitre.  The  infantry, 
consisting  of  two  British  and  fire  natiTo  battalions,  followed. 
After  a  march  of  aboot  foar  miles  he  saw  from  an  eleratad 
I^ain  not  only  the  in&ntry,  bat  the  whole  Mahratta  force, 
coDiteting  of  nearly  30,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Kaitna  ;  the  right,  conkisting  of  cavalry,  was  about 
BokerdOD,  and  extended  to  their  corpa  of  in&ntry,  which 
waa  meamped  near  the  village  of  Asaayo,  with  90  piooee  of 
artillery.  Oeooral  Wellesley  detormiiMd  on  attacking  the 
inrantiT  ml  ita  left  and  rear.  Ha  moved  his  little  army  to 
ai  ford  beyond  tha  enemy's  left,  and,  leaving  the  Myswe  and 
other  irrpgalar  cavalry  to  watch  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
crossed  the  river  with  his  regalar  bona  and  infantry,  and 
having  ascended  the  bank,  which  waa  steep,  formed  his 
men  in  three  lines,  two  of  infantry,  and  the  thurd  of  cavalry. 
This  waa  effected  nnder  a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  enemyg 
gnns.  Soindia  at  the  same  time  made  a  corresponding 
movement  in  his  line,  by  giving  a  new  front  to  his  inCsntiy, 
which  was  made  to  rest  its  right  upon  the  river  Kaitna,  and 
its  left  npon  the  village  of  Asaaye  and  the  Jnah  straam. 
His  numerous  and  well-served  cannon  did  fearfol  ezecntion 
among  the  British  advancing  lines.  General  Wellesley,  ae»- 
ing  this,  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  artjllery,  and  for  the 
infantry  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  The  charge  proved 
irrenatible  on  the  right  and  centra  of  the  enemy;  the  Brittsh 
took  posaesirion  of  tbe  guns,  and  the  enemy^s  inbntry  gave 
way.  Bat  tha  Britiafa  xi)(ht  mffrtad  a  Tsry  nvere  ka>  from 
the  guns  at  the  Tillage  of  Asaaye,  and  the  enemy'i  eamliy, 
seeing  the  saps  thus  made  in  the  ranks,  charged  the  74di 
regiment,  vrhen  Cokmel  Maxwell,  with  the  19ih  Dragoons, 
rode  to  its  rescne,  and  drove  back  the  assailants  with  great 
lose.  The  native  infantry  in  the  British  service  proceeding 
too  far  in  the  pursuit,  many  of  tha  enemy's  artillemnen,  who 
had  thrown  tiiemselves  down  among  the  carriages  of  their  gans, 
as  if  they  were  dead,  tamed  their  |)iecet  i^fainst  the  advanc- 
ing infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  Scindia's 
battalions  formed  themselves  agun,  thus  placing  the  sepoys 
between  two  fires.  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  and  dispened 
those  battalions,  bot  he  lost  his  life.  The  78th  British  regi- 
ment, which  was  on  the  left  of  tbe  line,  remained  firm  with 
unbroken  nmks  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  check  the  enemy.  General  Wellesley  led 
the  regiment  in  person  against  the  village  of  Assays,  where 
the  enemy  maoe  the  stoutest  resistance,  but  at  last  gave 
wa^.  It  was  near  dn-k  when  the  firing  ceased.  "Hie  enemy 
retired  In  great  disorder,  leaving  behind  the  vriiole  of  hia 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores.  Colonel  Btevenson  arrived 
on  the  field  after  the  battle,  and  undertook  the  pursait. 
The  loss  of  the  united  army,  British  and  native,  in  this 
splendid  victory  consisted  of  S2  oflSeers  and  366  men  killed, 
and  67  officers  and  1026  men  wonnded,  in  aU  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  force  engaged,  exclusive  of  the  irregular  cavalry. 
The  enemy  left  more  than  1 200  dead,  and  a  great  number  of 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  General  Wellaaley  had  two 
horaes  killed  under  him,  and  his  orderly's  head  was  torn 
away  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  rode  beside  him. 

While  Gnieral  Wellesley  was  defeating  tbe  Mahrattas 
in  the  sonth.  General  Lake  gained  a  complete  victory  at 
AUygfaar,  in  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  over  another  part  of 
their  force  tinder  M.  Perron,  which  had  oeenpied  Delhi. 
The  Mahratta  power  waa  now  broken,  and  after  seveial 
marches  and  countermarches,  and  desultory  negociations, 
Scindia  asked  and  obtained  a  truce  at  tbe  beginning  of 
November ;  but  the  Saja  of  Berar  still  kept  the  field,  and 
General  Wellesley,  combg  up  wiUi  him  in  the  plains  of 
Argaum,  found  Scindia's  cavury,  together  with  the  Raja's 
forces,  drawn  up  in  battle  arr^,  The  battle  of  Argaum  was 
fought  November  29,  1803.  The  British  line  advanced  in 
the  best  order.  The  74th  and  78th  regiments  were  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  Persian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the 
Raja  of  Berar,  which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Scindia's 
cavalry  charged  one  of  tha  Company's  regiments,  and  was 
repulsed,  when  the  whole  Maliratta  line  retired  in  disorder, 
leaving  S8  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their  ammunUion  in  the 
liands  of  the  British.  Tbe  British  cavalry  pursued  the  enenv 
for  several  miles,  taking  many  elephants,  camels,  and  much 
baggage.  Colonel  Steveuson  soon  after  took  by  storm  the 
8tron4,'  fort  of  Oawilghur,  and  this  exploit  concluded  the 
campaign.  The  Raja  of  Berar  now  sued  for  peace,  and 
Qeneral  Welleriey  drew  up  the  conditions  ^  the  treaty^  by 


which  the  Raja  oedad  to  the  Company  iko  provfaioe  of 
Cnttad  with  the  diittrict  of  Balasore,  and  dismfised  his 
Earopeaa  officers.  Scindia  was  glad  to  follow  the  example 
and  on  the  ZOik  of  December  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peao^ 
by  which  he  ceded  to  the  Company  lOl  the  ooantry  between 
the  Jomna  and  the  Oaugas,  besides  nnmormis  forts.  In 
Febnury  1804,  General  Wellesley  orvssed  the  Godaveiy  to 
pot  down  the  independent  freelwoting  parties  which  wen 
canyjog  devastation  throagh  the  West  Deoean.  Following 
them  rapidly  from  hill  to  hill,  he  gradually  dispersed  then, 
and  tofric  their  gnns,  ammvnition,  and  bi^Bge.  Ftaot  wag 
thus  restored  to  the  peninsola  of  India. 

In  Manh,  ISOi,  Oeneial  Wslla^  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay, 
whwe  he  was  reesived  with  nariud  htmour  and  loud  accla- 
mations, and  an  address  of  the  British  iohabitanu  of  fiombcf' 
waa  presented  to  him,  as  a  eonuaander  "  equally  peat  m 
tbe  cabinet  as  in  the  field."  The  British  inhobitasts  el 
Calcutta  voted  hin  a  sword  oi  the  value  of  WOOL,  and  tiie 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  presented  him  wiUi  a  serviM 
of  plate  of  tiie  value  of  SOOO  guineas,  vrith  tike  inscription, 
"  BatUe  of  Assaye,  Stptember  28, 1603." 

On  the  S4th  of  June  ia04,  Oeneial  Wellesley  broke  op 
the  army  in  the  Deecaa,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the 
governor-general,  and  the  folfowing  month  he  returned  to 
Serinmutam,  where  he  received  from  the  native  inhabitaQts 
an  affecting  address,  in  which  they  "  implored  the  God  of 
all  the  castee  and  all  nations  to  hear  their  constant  prayer^ 
whenever  greatsr  ofiiairs  might  call  him  away  from  them,  to 
bestow  on  Mm  healA,  glory,  and  happiness/  (<  Dispatches/ 
yol  iiL,  p.  4S0.}  It  may  be  here  observed  that  during  th* 
whole  ot  his  caren-  in  India,  as  afterwards  in  ths  Spanish 
peninsula,  Genoal  WeUedey,  ever  firm  and  Just,  uovad 
nimself  always  inclined  to  humanity  and  mercy  wlunavsr 
they  could  be  exsnHsed  without  detriment  to  justice  or  to 
the  safety  of  others ;  and  of  this  humane  disposition  U> 
'  Dispatches '  contain  numerous  instances. 

In  July  1604,  General  Wellesley  was  called  to  Colentta 
to  assist  in  military  deliberations.  Several  important  memo- 
randa on  the  political  and  military  afiairs  of  India,  which  are 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Dispatches,*  were  written 
by  him  about  this  period.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  whence  he  letnmed  to  Seringa- 
patam.  In  February  1806  be  again  repaired  to  Madias,  and 
obtained  lesva  to  returs  to  England.  About  the  same  time 
his  upointment  1^  the  king  to  be  a  Knight  Companion  of 
the  Cnder  of  the  Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  pabliahed  in 
the  genwtl  odets ;  and  in  the  fbUowiag  Maren  tiis  thanks 
al  both  Houses  of  Pailiament  to  Majop^eneral  Wellesley, 
fDr  his  servioM,  were  likewise  published  in  the  general  orders 
in  India.  On  the  10th  of  March  1800  Sir  Arthur  Wallealey 
sailed  from  Madras  for  England. 

General  fiur  Arthur  Wellstley  landed  In  England  in 
September  1800.  In  yovember  of  the  same  year  he  was 
seut  to  Hanover  in  command  of  a  brigade  In  the  expedition 
under  Lord  Cathcart,  which  was  intended  to  make  a  (nversion 
whilst  the  French  army  was  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  uainst  Austria  and  Russia.  The  tergiversation  of 
the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ansteriitc 
(December  ISOS),  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and 
the  En^iah  retramed  from  Hanover  to  England  in  February 
1806,  without  having  seen  any  active  service.  Sir  Arthur 
WeUssley  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brimde 
of  in&ntry  stationed  at  Hastings.  In  January  1806,  \^en 
the  news  was  received  of  tiie  death  of  tiie  Morquia  of  Com- 
wollis,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  33rd  regimeuL  On 
the  10th  of  April  1806,  he  married  Lidy  CaUierine  Pakeo- 
ham,  third  dai^^ter  of  the  Eari  of  Longford.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  and  from  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  defended  the  administration 
of  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  India.  In  April 
1807  Sir  Arthttr  WelleslM^  waa  appointed  secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  being  lord-Iientenont  of 
Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  waa  sworn  a  member  of  hia 
Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  a  command  m  the  expedition  sent  to 
Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral  Gambier. 
On  Uie  fith  of  Angast  General  Wellealey*s  division  attacked 
tbe  Danish  troops  at  Kioge,  earried  their  entrenohments,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Kioge,  where  they  todc  a  large  military 
store  and  neariy  ISOO  prisoners.  This  waa  the  only  action 
of  any  importance  which  took  plaoe  hr  land.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  having  induced  Ihf'^-"  " 
Denmark  to  iivten  to  terms,  utitiVfl 
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by  Lord  Cithe&rt,  together  with  Lientanant-Colonel  Mnrray 
uid  Sir  Home  Popharo,  captain  of  the  fleet,  to  draw  tip  the 
kitiflet  of  the  capitulation,  uhich  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Danj.  h  goverDtnent  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  by  which 
the  l>«niih  fleet  and  naval  stores  were  dflivert'd  to  the 
British  ffOTemment  till  the  general  peace.  Oeneral  Wellesley 
Tvtumea  to  England  with  the  expedition,  and  resamed  his 
-intiei  ae  secretaiy  for  Ireland.  In  the  following  Febmaiy 
(1808)  he  received  in  his  place  in  the  Hoqh  of  Commons, 
the  thanks  of  that  Hoate  for  hie  important  share  In  the 
snecess  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  1^  which  Napoleon 
van  deprived  of  the  anistance  of  the  Danish  fleet,  upon 
which  he  had  reckoned  in  his  plans  against  B^gland. 

Ju  the  spiing  of  1808  a  military  force  was  assembled  at 
Cork,  intended,  it  was  believed,  to  act  against  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America,  Spain  bein^,  through  French 
influence,  at  war  with  England.  But  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  by  Napoleon,  occoning  shoot  the  same  time,  gave 
a  new  destination  to  the  Enj^lish  expedition.  The  people  of 
Spain  declared  against  the  invadera,  and  sent  to  England  to 
ask  fur  assintance.  Juntas,  or  local  governments,  were 
formed,  and  peace  was  proclaimed  between  Spain  and 
England.  The  main  stren^  of  the  Spanish  patriots 
appeared  to  be  in  the  north,  in  the  monntainons  provinces 
cf  Astoriai  and  Oalicia,  wnleh  were  a>  yet  nntonc^ed  by 
the  French,  and  the  deputies  who  came  to  England  from 
ih<m  provinces  requested  the  employment  of  an  English 
auxiliary  force  to  e^ct  a  diversion  ny  landing  on  some  point 
of  the  coast  of  Porto|;al.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  hnd 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lientenant-Oeneral,  April  25, 
1808,  was  appointed  in  the  following  Jane  to  the  command 
of  the  force  intended  for  the  Peninsnia,  consisting  of  about 
9000  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men  to  follow  in  a 
short  time.  These  formed  altogether  a  respectable  military 
force,  but  the  importance  of  the  occasion  warranted  exertions 
even  greater  thm  these,  for  the  Spanish  peninsula  had  now 
become  the  field  on  which  the  great  question  was  to  be 
deaded  whether  France  was  to  govern  Enrope,  and  dictate 
to  all  other  states.  Great  Britein  incladed. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  ComBa  Jnly  80,  1808. 
The  jnnta  of  OaUcia  asked  for  nothing  bat  anna  and  money. 
They  declined  the  assistance  of  a  British  auxiliaiy  force,  bnt 
they  advised  General  Wellesley  to  land  in  Portugal,  to  rescue 
that  kingdom  from  the  French  grasp,  and  thus  to  open  a 
ready  commnnication  between  the  noith  and  south  of  Spain. 
Ttiis  was  in  accordance  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  own 
views,  and  the  general  instructions  that  he  had  from  home. 
He  accordingly  sailed  on  to  Oporto,  which  town  had  already 
riiien  against  the  French ;  and  there  he  found  the  warlike 
bi^hop,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  insurrection,  and  had 
l[athered  toeether  abont  3000  men  indifferently  armed  and 
equipped.  He  also  learned  that  fiOOO  Portuguese  regular 
trams  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the  Hondego.  Having 
made  arrsngementa  with  the  Uahop  for  the  snp^y  of  mules 
and  horses,  General  Welledey  sailed  to  iia  south  as  &r  as 
the  Tagns  to  get  fresh  infonnation  as  to  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  French  troops  near  lisbon.  On  the  30th  of 
Jnly,  he  anchored  in  Mondego  Bay,  whidi  he  fixed  upon 
for  the  landing  of  the  expedition.  The  landing  took  p^ce 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  near  the  small  town  of  Fignnra,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Mondego.  The  nnmber  of  troops  landed 
was  about  9000.  On  the  6th  Major^Geneml  Spencer  joined 
him  from  Cadiz  with  abont  4000  more. 

The  French  force  in  Portugal  at  the  time,  nnder  Junot, 
consisted  of  16,000  or  18,000  men,  from  which  dedocting  the 
garrisons  of  Almeida,  Elvas,  Peniehe,  Setubal,  and  other 

E laces,  there  remained  abont  14,000  men  for  the  defence  of 
lisbon.  Their  communications  were  cut  off  from  their 
oonntrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of  Oeneral 
Dup(m^  the  Spaonh  patriots  were  masters  of  Andalueia  and 
Estrenuidiin,  end  in  Old  CastOe  the  French  troops  nnder 
Bessidres  had  not  advanced  westward  further  than  Bena- 
vente,  beiug  observed  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Oalicia. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  abandoned  Madrid  and 
retired  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear  stage  therefore  was  left  for 
the  contest  in  Portugal  between  Wellesley  and  Jonot, 
whoKB  respective  disposable  forces  were  neariy  eqnid,  the 
French  however  having  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry. 

On  the  Bth  of  August  the  English  began  their  march 
eonthwaid.  Tlie  advaBoedgnard  entered  the  town  of  Leiria 
the  10th,  «kan  U  fouid  the  Fttrtngnese  force  of  0000 


men  under  Oeneral  Frelre,  who,  having  iq)propriate3  to  the 
wants  of  his  men  the  storfs  which,  by  an  agreement  betweni 
the  junta  of  Oporto  and  Sir  Arthnr  Welleslegr,  were  intended 
for  the  English,  further  demanded  that  his  corps  diouM 
henceforth  be  furnished  with  provisions  bv  the  EngHidi  eotn- 
mi!<sariat,  a  preposterous  request  witn  which  Oencnl 
Wellesley  declined  to  comply.  Frdre  then  reftised  to 
advance  with  the  Englidi,  bnt  remained  bcAund  at  Ldria, 
and  was  with  difficnlty  prevuled  mm  to  allow  abont  160D 
of  his  men  to  join  &r  ArUior.  On  tiie  14th  the  Engliali 
entered  AIcoba«a,  and  en  the  16th  Cafdas,  following  the 
road  to  Torres  Vedrss,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea^oesL 
It  was  near  Roli^a,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Ckldas,  that  the 
first  engagement  took  j^Iace.  Bnt  before  relating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  tba 
position  of  the  neoch  in  Portugal. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  risen  against  the  invaders,  the 
spirit  of  resistance  spmd  to  Portn^l,  the  natives  of  which 
country  had  equal  motives  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
French  rule.  The  French  had  with  their  army  seveal 
Spanish  regiments,  which  were  scattered  abont  the  coantij 
in  the  several  garrisons.  The  Spanish  troops  whidi  were 
at  Oporto,  forming  the  principal  part  of  that  garrison,  heaiiqg 
of  the  news  from  Spain,  revolted  againat  the  French  cm- 
mander,  seised  him,  together  with  ue  few  Frcncb  eolficfi 
that  he  had  with  him,  and  set  off  with  their  priaonets  fir 
Spain,  leaving  the  Portuguese  at  liberty  to  act  as  fhq 

E leased.  A  junta  was  then  formed,  with  the  Msht^  st  their 
ead,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Re^t  of  Portugal,  sod 
the  whole  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Donro  rose  ^Q>i' 
the  French.  The  insurrection  spread  southward  tnte  Baa. 
In  the  south  the  people  of  Algaive  rose,  and  those  li 
Alemtejo  followed  their  example,  being  supported  by  a  body 
of  Spanish  troops.  The  town  of  Evora  became  the  centie 
of  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  The  French  Oeoenl 
Loison,  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  the  insar^gents  in  the 
north,  was  quickly  recalled  by  Junot  and  sent  into  Alemtejo. 
He  entered  Evora  aAer  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  tlw  town  was  |pve&  np  to  indiacriBuufa 
maasaere.  General  Harganm  ttecated  lUte  Tengwiee  st 
Leiria,  spatinff  neither  age  nor  su.  Similar  aeenea  tsifc 
place  at  Ghiaida  in  the  nnth,  and  st  Bsja  and  ViUacn^osaia 
the  south.  In  these  butcheries  however  the  VrvaA  wsi 
also  losing  their  own  men  daily,  for  the  peasantry  woe 
always  hovering  abont  their  Hue  of  march,  nady  to  cut  oh 
stragglers  and  intercept  the  comrauuicatioiis.  ^  Tbe  whdi 
kingdom,*'  observed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  one  of  his 
despatches  after  landing  in  Mend^  Bay, "  with  tbe  exec^ 
tion  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  French.  Th^  means  of  resutcnci 
are  however  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  8pamsnk. 
The  Portuguese  troops  have  been  completely  dispersed,  tfaeit 
officers  have  gone  off  to  Brazil,  and  their  arsenals  are  pQtaged 
or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Their  revolt,  nnder  thi 
drcumstasces  in  which  it  has  taken  place,  is  still  mm 
extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Spsnirfi  natiaik.  Tfaaiy  hsee 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  about  lO^OOO  saea  fa 
arms,  of  which  number  6000  are  to  march  with  me  t«iraift 
Lisbon,  the  renuunder  are  employed  in  a  distant  bloekadt 
of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protection  of  Oporto,  which  is  ddv 
the  seat  of  the  government.  Hie  insurrection  is  genenl 
throughout  Alemtejo  and  Algarve  to  tbe  sonthiratd,  a^ 
in  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Tras-os-Mentes,  and  Bnra,  ta  ths 
northward ;  but  for  want  of  arms  the  people  can  do  sothisg 
against  the  enemy." 

The  French  commander-in-chief,  Junot,  on  the  nen  ef 
the  landing  of  the  English,  determined  to  sbandoai  the 
provinces,  except  the  fortresses  of  Elvas  and  Altoeida,  aad 
to  collect  his  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  He 
sent  a  division  of  about  6000  men,  under  De  Laborde, 
Rewards.  Lnria,  to  heap  the  English  in  cheek;  and  he 
ordered  Lt^son,  who  had  retomed  lirom  his  ezpeditioB  iale 
Alemtejo,  and  had  crossed  the  Tagas  at  Abrantes,  to  yim. 
Da  Laboide  at  Leiria.  But  tbe  rapid  advance  of  the  Enmb 
obliged  De  Laborde  to  fall  back  before  he  could  be  j<Haed  by 
Loison,  and  now  De  laborde  determined  to  make  m  sina 
alone  in  the  favourable  position  of  RoUfa,  hoping  evoy 
moment  to  see  Loison  appear  on  his  right. 

Oeneral  Wellesley,  having  driven  the  enemy'a  pickets 
from  Obidas,  marched  on  the  17th  of  August  to  attack  D» 
Laborde.  He  formed  hii  army  into  three  columns :  the  right 
consisting  of  Portuguese  was  ordered  to  make  a  demoastn- 
tion  on  t£e  eneuy'a  lat^^^fj^  tej^c9il^.l^U« 
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/*•  Eti^t,  uid  tbu  wstch  th«  approich  of  Loicon ;  bid 
tbe  oeatre,  wliich  vas  ibe  coIuidd  of  attack,  to  morch  al»nf; 
the  valley  to  the  froitt  of  De  Laborde'a  posiiiou.  Tbe 
Freoch,  alter  a  gallant  defence,  were  obliged  to  retire,  wbicb 
tfaey  did  in  good  order,  being  protected  by  tbeit  cavalry. 
They  witbdntw  to  Torres  Vedras,  whera  tney  were  joined 
by  Loiaou's  corps.  The  loss  of  ^e  French  in  the  eugage- 
ment  at  Roli^a  was  enppoMd  to  be  above  600  killed  uid 
woaoded,  besides  three  pieces  of  cannon  ;  that  of  the  British 
was  480.  It  mast  be  observed  here,  once  fox  all,  that  the 
lotses  of  the  Freodi  thronghoat  the  w«  were  never  wcu- 
ntcly  known,  as  tbe^  pablisihed  no  letiUDs,  whilst  the  British 
offieisl  retniM  of  kilkd,  wounded,  aud  priBon«a:ii,  made  by 
the  remctiva  oflken  in  command  of  re gimeota  after  a  battle, 
were  always  pnbli^ed  in  the  *  Gazette. 

On  the  ISih  of  Angust  Geoeral  Wellesley  advanced  to 
Lonriaha,  keeping  along  ihe  coast-road  leading  to  Mafra. 
On  the  19th  be  moved  to  Vimiero,  where  he  was  joined 
the  next  day  by  Qenerals  Anstrntber  and  Acklaad,  with 
two  brigades  just  arrived  on  the  coaat  from  Bngland,  and 
which  raised  his  force  to  about  17,OuO  British,  besides  1600 
Portugaeie.  At  the  same  tim^  however.  General  Wellesley 
wassnpeniided  in  the  chief  command  by  Lienieiutnt-Geiieral 
Sir  Harry  Borrard,  who  arrived  from  England.  The  govern- 
ment at  home  had  determined,  in  coaseqaeoce  of  the  propi- 
tious appearance  of  affsin  in  the  Peninsola,  to  have  there  an 
amy  oi  30,000  British  troops,  and  wUh  that  view  they 
ordered  the  corpiof  I^teDutt^QenfliBl  Sir  John  Moore,  which 
had  just  returned  from  ■  fhiitleas  expeditioo  to  the  Baltic,  to 
proceed  to  Portngal ;  and  ihey  gave  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  to  Lieatepant-Oeneial  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  governor  of 
OibniUar,  with  Sir  Harry  Bnrrard  under  him  as  second  in 
<»mmand;  and  Lientenanl-Generals  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesleyi  the  Hon.  John  Hope,  Lord  Paget,  and 
Mackennc  Fnur,  to  command  leipeetiTely  divisions  of  the 
anny. 

sir  Hatry  Burrard  arrived  in  a  frigate  in  jMaceira  Bay, 
near  Vimiero,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  General 
Wellesley  immediately  went  on  board,  and  reported  to  him 
the  situation  of  the  army,  and  bis  own  intended  plan  of 
operation^  which  was  to  march,  along  the  coast-road  to 
lufia,  and  thus  torn  the  strong  positiwi  which  De  Laborde 
and  Loison  had  tidEon  at  Torxea.  Vedras.  By  thia  meaua  he 
woald  oblige  the  Fieneh  either  to  give  hattle  or  retreat  to 
Lisbon  nndcr  great  disadvantages.  &  ^I^??  Bnrrard  bow- 
am  decided  not  to  advance  any  &rther  Ull  the  arrival  of 
tiw  rnnfoTeMnenta  nndsr  Sir  John  Uouce.  Bat  the  memy 
in  the  niMntime  waa  brinpng  the  question  to  a  speedy 
isme. 

Jonot,  haviiu  joined  De  Labmde  and  Loison  at  Torres 
Vedras  with  alibis  force, estimated  at  about  14,000 men,  of 
whom  1600  were  cavalry,  attacked  the  English  in  the  position 
of  Vimiero  early  in  the  morning  of  the  S  1st  of  August.  The 
principal  attack  was  made  upon  the  British  centre  and  left, 
with  a  view,  according  to  a  favourite  French  expression  in 
those  times,  of  driviM  the  English  into  the  sea,  which  was 
elose  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  biaveiy 
and  stcadioMi,  bat  was  a*  gallantly  rtpnlsed  by  the  British ; 
it  was  roasted  hw  Gananu  Keljerraan  at  the  head  of  the 
Fruwh  reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed ;  and  the  French, 
being  cbsrged  with  the  bayonet,  withdraw  on  all  poiou  in 
confusion,  leaving  many  priaoners,  amou  them  a  general 
officer,  and  14  cannon,  with  ammnnitioo,  oc.,  in  the  hands 
of  the  BritisL  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  estimated  at  about  1600,  and  that  of  the 
British  was  7iO.  Sir  Hany  Burtard  landed,  and  was  present 
on  the  field  during  part  of  the  engagement,  but  be  declined 
assuming  the  command,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with 
6en«ml  W«Uesley*s  dispositions,  till  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  when  the  French  wtre  seen 
retiring  in  confusion,  General  Wellesley  wished  to  follow 
ap  lus  victoiT ;  Oeneial  Feigoson  on  the  left  was  actually 
CMsenpon  toe  retrBatiivauii>y*uid  if  General  Hill  and  tM 
advanced  gnard  had  mardwd  straight  npon  Tones  Vedras 
th^  would  hm  raadMd  it  before  tiw  French,  who  would 
thoa  have  bean  ent  off  f>om  Lisbon,  and  perbafs  d>liged  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Such  was  Sir  Arthur's  view ;  but  Sir 
amy  Bnrrard  thought  it  advisable  not  to  move  any  fiutber, 
espeeiaUy  on  aeeonut  of  the  soperiority  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  General  Ferguson  was  ordered  to  deairt  from  pur- 
suit, end  the  French  officers  were  thus  enabled  to  ndly  their 
■an,  and  make  good  their  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras. 

Ob  the  SSnd  of  Ai^goat  Sir  Hew  Daliytoyl^  the.  c«m- 


mander-inrcfaief,  landed  in  Haceira  Bay,  and  asnimed  the 
command.  In  the  course  of  tiie  day  General  Kellerman 
appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  p4rt  of  Junot  to  propose 
an  srmititice,  preparatory  to  ent«noa  upon  a  cunveoiion  for 
the  evacu«tioa  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  The  terma  wrre 
discussed  between  General  Kelleruian  and  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  who  in  the  eiid  direcied  General  Welleslev  to  sign 
tiiB  armistice.  Among  the  articles  there  was  one  wnich  pre- 
judged the  terms  of  the  final  couvenlion  by  stipulating  that 
the  French  army  should  not  "  in  ati^  case  be  considtred  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  all  the  mdividoals  cooipo-ing  it 
should  ba  carried  to  France  with  arms  and  bag^e,  and 
"  their  private  property  of  every  description,  from  which 
nothing  should  be  detained  I  "  This,  of  course,  would  in- 
clude the  church  ulate  and  other  public  and  privare  property 
which  the  Frencn  had  taken  either  at  Lubun  or  iu  tb« 
various  towns  which  they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of  tiw 
insurrection,  and  wbicb  the>  had  divided  smong  themi>elves> 
General  Wellesley  did  not  "  eutirely  approve  uf  the  manner 
in  which  the  instrument  was  worded;"  but  tbe  aiticles 
being  laid  before  the  commauder-in-chief,  were  signed  by 
him  that  same  evening.  Tbe  armistice  however  was  mai^ 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charles 
Cotton ;  aud  as  one  ariiclo  of  it  stipulated  that  tba  Russian 
fleet  in  tbe  Ta^us,  under  Admiral  Smiavin,  should  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  neutral  port.  Sir  Charles  objected  to  this, 
but  offered  to  enter  into  a  separate  atninxemeot  with  tiw 
Russian  admiral.  On  the  26th  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  signified 
to  Junot  that  tbe  armistice  would  be  at  an  end  on  the  SSth 
at  noon,  unless  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portnml 
by  the  French  should  be  sgreed  upon  before  that  day.  In 
the  mean  time  the  army  had  made  a  forward  movement  from 
Vimiero  to  Ramalhal,  near  Torres  Vedraa,  within  the 
boundaries  stipulated  b^  the  armistice.  Sir  Johu  Moore 
had  also  urived  in  Macura  Bay,  and  his  troops  were  about 
being  landed.  Junot,  now  perceiving  the  necessity  uf  coming 
to  terms,  commissioned  General  Kelleruian  to  confer  with 
Colonel  Murray,  quartermaster-general  to  the  British  army, 
about  the  final  convention.  The  favourable  moment  for 
pushing  upon  tha  French  was  now  past ;  and  if  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  evacuate  tbe  countiy  by  sea, 
they  migjit  either  defend  themselves  within  laslion.  or 
cross  the  Tagiu  to  Elvas,  which,  being  a  place  ra^uLuly 
fortified,  would  have  required  a  long  si^,  during  which  the 
British  army  could  not  have  been  made  available  in  Spain. 
('  Dispatches.'  iv.,  p.  120.)  General  Wellesley  handed  to 
Sir  Hew  Dalryuiple  a  memoraudum  for  Colonel  Murr^, 
saggestlog,  among  other  things,  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  ilussian  admiral,  and  the  propiiety  of  devisiug  some 
mode  to  make  the  French  give  up  the  Church  plate  wbidi 
they  had  seized.  On  the  29tli  the  draft  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention waa  brought  to  the  British  head-qoartert  at  Torras 
Vedras,  and,  being  laid  before  a  meeting  of  geueral  officers, 
several  alterations  were  made,  aud  the  ^rm  so  altered  was 
returned  to  Junot,  aud  was  at  last  signed  by  him  on  the  30ih, 
with  the  omiasi(m  of  several  of  uie  alterations,  and  was 
ratified  by  Sic  Hew  Dalrymple  on  the  31st  Sir  Arthur 
Welleslmr  was  not  present  at  tha  final  ratification,  beii^ 
then  at  Sobral  withhis  division.  This  documenthas  become 
koown  by  the  name  of  the  Cmvention  of  Cint^^  thoath  it 
was  arranged  at  Lisbon,  and  finally  ratified  at  Toms  Vsdiaa. 
Tbe  article  which  gave  mo«t  offence  was  that  by  which  tbe 
French,  tmder  the  name  of  baggage,  were  allowed  to  cany 
off  mnch  of  the  plunder  of  Portugal  Some  limits  however 
were  put  to  this  abuse  by  a  commission  beiug  appointed, 
with  General  Beresford  at  the  head,  to  superintend  the  strict 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Through  the 
exertions  of  tbe  commisuoners  the  ipoils  of  the  Museum  and 
the  Royal  Library  were  restored,  twether  with  tbe  money 
taken  from  tbe  public  treasury.  WiiK  regard  to  tha  Russian 
fleet,  it  was  agreed  that  tbe  ships  should  be  held  as  a  pledge 
by  Great  Britain  duri^  the  war,  and  that  the  crews  should 
b«  oonvured  home  in  British  ships. 

The  Frtn«h  embarked  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  Bfiti^  txmuM  took  pos^essial  of  tbe  fiurta  of  Lisbon  in 
tbe  naiaa  of  the  Prince  Ruent  of  Pi»tagal.  I  be  whele 
country  being  now  free  from  the  enemy,  a  council  of-rtgen^ 
was  ^pointed,  of  .which  tha  active  Bishop  of  Oporto  was  a 
member.  The  joy  of  the  PorUigaese  in  geneial  waa  mani- 
fested in  the  most  nneqaivocal  manner.  Bat  in  England 
the  terms  of  tbe  convention  ware  tbe  snbjcct  of  severe  and 
load  oensare,  and  tha  government  ajHiointad  a  board  of  i»- 
4Biry  (o  axaoina  into  tta  iBat$«.:b(Si^iiwra)ilg^^k^ 


Sr  Hany  Btnttfd  mM  Muffled  in  ordM  to  be  emriasd  )iy 
the  Board,  as  well  as  Sir  ArlltV  Wellealey,  who  had  ^raady 
wk«d  and  obtained  leave  to  ntnra  to  England.  The  eeut 
•at  in  the  month  of  Novembtr,  and,  after  a  long  eHMnln*- 
tion,  netted  that,  the  Conveotion  of  Cintra  luTing  bees 
prodncuve  of  great  advaDtagee  to  Portngal,  to  the  amy  and 
navy,  and  to  the  geneml  service,  the  cobH  was  of  opinion 
that  no  farther  military  proceeding  was  neceiaftry  en  the 
anbjeot,  "beeanae,  however  aome  of  us  may  differ  In  oar 
aentimenta  teapectiDg  tiie  fitnese  of  (he  convention  in  the 
relative  sltnation  lA  the  two  anniw,  it  ia  onr  nnanimou 
declaration  that  nnqtiestionable  Mai  and  flrmneas  at>t>e>r 
thnniKbant  to  have  been  exhibited  by  lientenant-acnenila  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Bnnud.  and  Sir  Arthat  Welles 
lagr,  u  well  aa  thai  the  ttdonr  and  gallantly  of  the  net  of 
the  oflloera  and  eoldien  oA  every  oeeaalcHi  dnring  thii  exM* 
ditiott  have  done  hononr  to  the  troopa  and  refleeted  loalre 
OB  you  Majeaty<B  arms."  The  king  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  board. 

Sir  Ai  thor  Wellesley^  employment  in  the  Petdnsttlabeisff 
now  terminated,  he  remmed  the  daties  of  his  office  aa  CSiitf 
fieeretftty  for  Ireland,  whither  he  prooceded  In  the  month  of 
December.  Parliament  haViDg  ro*asaembled  in  January 
1809,  he  retnmed  to  London  to  retnme  his  seat  in  the 
Hooae  of  Commons.  On  the  S7th  of  Jannary  he  received, 
through  the  Speaker,  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  dii- 
tingnished  serrioes  in  Portngal ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwardi, 
the  Honae  of  Lotda  pa«Md  resoleticma  to  the  same  effsct, 
whidi  wen  eonmnmicated  to  Sir  Atthnr  br  the  Lord 
Cfcuiedlor. 

Chmpa^  tf  l609.^NspoIeon,  with  an  army  of  mon 
than  800,000  men,  baring  barat  through  the  Spanish  lines, 
and  rooted  the  troopa,  forced  in  peraoo  tiu  strong  pass  of 
the  Somoderrm  on  £h*  80th  of  November  1808,  and  foar 
days  afterwards  was  in  possenion  of  Madrid.  Meantime, 
BodU,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  had  been  sent  against 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  advanced  into  Spain  as  lar  «i 
Salamanca.  This  movement  was  followed  by  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  small  army  nnder  Sir  John  Moore,  the  battle  of 
Comna,  Janna^  l<t,  1809,  in  which  the  heroic  commander 
was  slain,  and  the  embsrkatlon  of  the  British  forces  for 
England.  The  French,  following  ap  their  succeis,  ipread 
orer  Leon  and  Estremadnra  to  the  borders  of  Portngal,  and 
Soolt,  having  ovemin  Galieia,  marched  into  the  noruiera 
Bortagnese  provinces,  and  carried  Oporto  by  storm  against 
the  flUive  troops.  The  small  British  force  which  had  been 
left  in  Porisgd  when  Sir  John  Moon  advanced  into  Sptin 
was  concentrated  by  Oeneral  ffir  John  Cradoek  f«r  the  de- 
fieece  of  Lisbon.  The  nnfavonrable  tnm  of  afUrs  in  l^tain 
indoced  the  British  government  to  make  another  eft>rt  to 
save  Portngal  from  Invasion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
the  Spaniards  in  their  momentons  straggle.  Sir  Arthnr 
Wellealey,  having  previonsly  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary 
for  Ireland  aa  well  as  his  seat  in  parliament,  was  sent 
Portngal  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  BritiA  forces 
in  the  Pentnsnla.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  April  99, 1809. 
with  hii  staff.  He  was  followed  by  reinforcements  of 
infentry  and  several  regimenta  of  esvaliy.  These,  tt^ether 
with  the  Portngaese  regulars  nnder  Oeneral  Berssford, 
whom  Uie  Prince  Regent  nad  appointed  to  the  chief  eom- 
vmoA  of  his  army,  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  Add  a 
force  of  abont  U.OOO  men,  with  viaeh  he  marched  at  the 
end  of  April  to  dislodge  Sottit  from  Oporto,  leaving  a  divHsion 
nder  General  Mackenua  on  the  Tsgns  to  gnard  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Portugal  sgainst  the  French  General  Victor,  who 
was  sUtioned  near  Merida,  In  Spanish  Estremadora.  The 
anny  under  General  Wellesley,  having  assembled  at  Ooim- 
bra,  moved  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  direction  of  Oporto, 
and  drove  back  the  Vreneh  troops,  which  had  adv&ncea 
south  of  the  Donro.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  English  occn- 
pied  the  eoethem  bank  of  that  river  opposite  the  city  of 
Oporto.  The  French  had  destroyed  the  bridges  and  removed 
the  boats  to  iheir  own  side,  and  Sonlt  was  preparing  to 
retire  leisnrely  by  the  road  to  Oallcla. 

General  WeUwley  sent  a  brigade  ander  General  Marr^ 
to  pass  the  river  aboot  foar  mitea  above  Oporto,  wiAM  the 
brigade  of  Gaarda  was  dhreetod  to  arois  the  river  ak  tiw  aahnrb 
of  Villanova,  and  the  main  body  nnder  the  eommaadar'in- 
ehief  was  toattampt  a  paaaags  in  the  centre  by  meana  of  axy 
beats  that  they  could  find.  The  Dean  at  that  ^tot  is  verr 


n^d,  and  neariy  three  faandred  yards  widSk  Abont  ten 
e'oloek  in  the  oominff  irf  the  ISth  of  May,  two  boats  haw 
tejMendiaooveMd,  General  F)^  with  tkna  WMpantas  nf 


the'BaA  oMaeed  the  tiver,  and  got  pussisaliin  of  tt  i» 

finished  building  on  the  Oporto  side,  called  the  S«ninaiio. 
The  Frandi  In  Oporto  were  taken  by  anrpriaa.  Th|7 
eonnded  the  idrnm,  and  marebed  out  to  attack  the  Saminano, 
bat,  btfora  they  coald- dislodge  ih%  first  party  that  had 
landed,  Geneml  Hill  ctomI  with  fresh  troop^  and,  pso' 
tested  by  the  British  Htillary  from  the  aoathera  bank, 
maintained  the  oontost  with  great  gallantry,  nntO  Geaanl 
Sherbrooke  with  the  Goards  orossed  lower  down  into  lbs 
very  town  of  Oporto,  amidst  the  aoclamatiooa  of  the  tnh^ 
Utaato,  and  eluded  the  French  throogh  the  streets.  Maa»- 
time  the  head  of  Unrray'a  odnmn,  which  had  csnased  it 
Avintas^  making  its  appeanaee,  Soali  erdued  an  imniedista 
retreat,  whioh  waa  affsetod  in  the  anataat  oonfimiao.  Ha 
left  behind  his  nek  and  woandad  and  many  priaenan 
boddea  artlUeiy  ud  ammanitiou,  and  retired  by  Amaoate 
witti  the  view  of  passliw  into  Spain  thnraah  Tncea' 
Montss  J  bnt  finding  that  Leison  had  abandoned  the  bridge 
of  Amaranto,  whi^  was  taken  posssestoa  of  by  the  Ports* 

Sese,  he  marched  by  QnimarMOs,  fiiaga,  Solimimde,  wmi 
entalegre,  into  Oalloia.  In  this  diaaatrous  rrtreat  the 
French  were  obliged  to  dsatroy  the  rematndu  of  thaii 
artillery  and  part  of  their  baggage,  and  the  road  wna  stiewed 
with  dead  horaea  and  mnlea,  and  French  eoldien,  many  of 
whom  were  pat  to  death  by  the  pessaotiy  bofoan  tba  «i> 
Vaoced  niard  of  the  British  ooald  save  them. 

Sonlt  lost  abont  one-foarth  of  hia  army,  bat  the  retnnt  wm 
effiscted  with  great  ability  nnder  the  moat  anfavou^ile  e» 
eamstaDcea.  Oeneral  wdlailBy  pnmaed  tin  Fimi^  aa  far 
aa  Mmtalefre,  and,  having  dnvan  them  oak  eC  PaHapiL 
retr&eed  his  stapa  tothe  aoath.  The  paamga  af  the  fassai 
and  ra^d  Dooro,  ettnitad  hi  broad  day,  in  preeanea  sC  a 
Frendi  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veteisttk  waa  oaail 
Wellington's  finest  achievements.  The  En^iah  loat  in  the 
attack  of  Oporto  Mly  93  killed  and  98  wonndad. 

On  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  General  Wellealey  issaed  a 
MTKhunation,  stHctly  eajdning  the  inhabitanta  to  taapect  the 
French  wounded  and  nrisoners,  and  he  wroto  to  Manhal  Seah 
to  request  him  to  aena  aome  Fraseh  nwdieal  offioera  to  taht 
care  of  their  side  and  woandedf  aa  ho  did  not  wiib  to  tnat 
them  to  the  Portogoeae. 

The  attondon  of  Wr  Arthmr  Welleslry  was  now  tanai 
tovnuda  Spain.  It  waa  neoessazy  to  stnlm  a  blow  in  tkt 
coontry,  and  the  present  ooeasioa  ajmearad  famuafala. 
The  condition  of  the  national  eanie  «f  Spain  had  imnweid 
since  NapcdecB  had  left  that eoaatiy  in  Jaanaty.  Kaaatf 
hte  Mnoala  had  individoaUy  the  aamo  mean*  that  hn  had 
his  atqpoaal,  ud  there  waa  not  a  sufficient  hand  of  nniai 
among  them  all  to  make  them  act  in  concert.  Each  hada 
aepamto  command  over  a  large  division  of  the  oountrr,  sad 
Was  in  a  great  measare  indapendoit  of  the  others,  and  JeeqA 
Bonaparto,  who  had  been  eatabltahad  in  Madrid  aa  kingaf 
Spain,  had  little  or  no  control  over  them,  and  had  net 
himself  eofflident  military  skill  to  direct  their  movwDsatL 
Each  marshal  therefore,  and  there  were  five  or  aix  in  the 
Peainsala,  acted  by  himself,  and  the  warfare  here  we  eo» 
plicated  and  irregnlar.  Marshal  Victor,  Dnke  of  BeUnna^ 
comaunded  the  nrat  cerpe  fn  Balremadnra,  near  the  betdaw 
of  Portngal,  having  aboat  U,000  men,  of  whombawoverenlr 
90,000  were  tmder  ami.  General  Sebastiani  nnmniandii 
the  fomlh  aorpa  in  La  Haadiaj  which  anstand  abari 
90,000  nan  nndar  arms.  A  dinaion  of  reeorv  ands 
Oeseellaa  stationed  at  Madrid,  together  with  King  Joseph^ 
nurds,  amonntad  to  abont  10,000  men.  Kelleman'e  and 
Boimet's  dividons,  stationed  in  Old  Castile  and  on  the  bndan 
of  Leon  and  Astoria^  comprised  abeat  10,000  mora.  Ail  the 
above  troops,  amoantin^  to  about  00,000  dispoaahle  ssaa, 
were  eoasidMed  to  be  immediately  nnder  King  Joseph  fm 
the  protection  of  Madrid  and  of  Central  Spun,  and  alse  to 
act  offmsively  in  Andalncia  and  against  Portngal  by  the 
Tagtts  and  the  Gnadiana.  Sonlt  had  a  distinct  oonamand. 
He  had  mainly  to  occnpy  the  northern  provinoea  of  %aiiv 
and  to  act  throngh  thsm  against  PortagaL  He  had  render 
hie  immediate  ordera  the  second  corps,  mnstarii^  aboat 
90,000  men  nnder  arms  j  the  fifth,  or  Mortiar'a  e«nt, 
aoumntfaig  to  16,000t  and  N^,with  the  nxth  owpa,  aba 
aboat  16,000.  SoaltV  force  in  all  waa  abont  M^OOO  mmi  in 
Un  field.  These  wno  the  two  French  armies  with  vrfiieh 
the  English  advandiw  from  Portogal  ware  likely  to  be  broaght 
into  ouitnon.  Besides  thess  there  were  in  Eaatem  Bfinin 
the  third  and  seventh  corps,  making  togathar  abeni  60,000 
man,  under  Sachet  and  Angerean,  ^tbo  sm  pnttj  laUy 
enpl^yad  in  Angon  aad  CatatnAa  r~aiul  3 
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•ttH«rtd  la  <ht  nriou  pttriaoai  nd  lisw  of  eonmonU 

tstion. 

The  fortreisM  and  fortified  towiu  in  the  haada  of  tha 
French  vera:  lat,  on  tha  nortbem  Una,  Ban  Bebaitian, 
Pamplona,  Bilbao,  Suitona,  Santandar,  Borgoi,  Laon,  and 
AatoT^i  I  Snd,  on  tha  central  line,  Jaea,  Zangoza,  Onad*> 
Ujara,  Toledo,  S^via,  and  Zamora ;  3rd,  Fkaenu,  Roaaa, 
and  Baroalima,  on  tha  eaattin  eoaat.  But  BoiIiL  aAar  baing 
driven  ont  of  northern  Parti^al,  bad  witiuuswn  from 
GUima  t  and  Ney^Cvllowing  the  aaaa  moraamit,  oomplately 
•raenated  that  eitanaiTa  fmTiooa,  inclnding  the  forta 
Corni^  and  FairoL  A  nuanndentending  or  diaagraeniant 
batweaa  tltoae  two  eonunandaia  led  to  tha  deUTannoa  of 
Oalioia ;  which  waa  an  important  arant  in  the  wir,  fn  tta 
French  never  r^iainad  that  part  of  Spain. 

Marahal  Sonlt  raaohed  Zamora  in  the  beginning  of  Jnly, 
and  hovered  abeot  tha  eaatem  frontiera  of  Pottogal.  Ney 
arnved  at  AstoTga.  Viotor  waa  poated  betveen  tha  Tagna 
and  the  Gaadiana,  hia  troopa  BBtFeriDg  mnch  from  nularia. 
Mortier,  vith  the  fifth  eorpa,  on  tha  road  from  Zangoxa  to 
ValladoUd,  received  ordera  from  France  to  halt;  aod  the 
Imnerial  Goardi,  vhioh  Napaleon  had  ordered  into  Spain, 
and  which  had  arrived  at  VittOTia,  wan  hnrriedlj  ordered  to 
mareh  t«  the  bonka  of  tha  Dannhe.  Thia  waa  in  conae- 
qnenea  of  tha  Anatriaa  war,  whiah  had  jnit  haokan  oat. 
The  French  in  Spain  wan  now  rednoed  to  a  atate  of  inaa> 
tivity,  ind  Andalaoia  and  Valenina  were  atiU  nntonehed  by 
them. 

The  Spaniab  armiaa,  though  alwaja  haat«i  in  tiia  open 
field,  had  bean  reoqaniaad.  Ctenaxal  Caeata,  eommaading 
the  armjr  of  Sstremadara,  reekaned  at  38,000  man,  waa 
poated  on  the  Oaadiana.  Thia  was  the  force  with  whidi 
Oenaral  Welleslsy  had  to  oo-operate  in  an  advance  from 
PoTtngal  into  Spain  for  the  ponwaa  of  attacking  Victor  utd 
attempting  to  reach  Madrid.  The  Brittah  oommandar  had 
not  aa  yet  teen  a  Spaniah  army  in  the  field,  and  he  eonld 
have  no  preciae  notion  of  ita  debotive  organiaation  and  dia- 
wpline,  howam  aoen  obtained  that  knowledge  \riiaB  be 
came  in  eontaet  with  Cacita.  fiat  than  waa  anothat 
«hetacle  which  made  Um  heahate,  and  that  waa  tiia  diffienlty 
of  obtaining  proviaiona  and  meana  of  tfaaapoct  for  hia  anny 
in  BpatD,  Hw  latteia  daring  tha  wliole  m  thia  eampaign 
tem  wtth  ^nftal  detaila  on  thia  aabject.  The  people,  the 
loe^  anthontiea,  the  ganerali,  and  the  Janta,  all  aaamed 
nnaninMaB  in  their  nnwiliingnflaa  to  provide  for  the  Bnglish, 
althoa{(h  anre  to  be  amply  r^iatd  for  their  aipplieai  Wliile 
Caeata'a  army  abonndad  with  piwiauma  and  forage,  Sir 
Arthur  could  not  gat  enough  to  aapply  hia  men  with  half 
mtiona.  "  The  French,"  be  obaarraa,  '^aan  take  whai  they 
Uk«,  and  wiU  take  but  wa  oanwit  evan  bay 
naoesMriea." 

Tha  British  army  antarad  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  July 
by  the  road  of  Zarza  la  Mayor  and  Ctoria,  and  ue  faea^ 
gnarton  were  at  Plaaencia  <m  the  Bth.  Caeatn  anaiad  tha 
Tagoa  by  the  bri^  of  Almaras,  and  the  two  anuaa  mode 
thmr  innotian  at  Oropaaa  on  the  SOth.  Sir  Bobert  Wilaoa, 
with  fte  I>aBtaniaB  Ii^on,  one  Portagaeie  and  two 
Spanieh  hattaliona,  roorcd  on  to  Eacakma,  about  eight  leagnea 
from  Madrid*  threatening  the  rear  of  Victor's  army,  whioh  was 

Sd  at  TaJavera  da  la  fiejna.  On  the  Siod  the  oorabinad 
iah  and  British  armiea  attacked  Victor's  ontpotts  at 
rare,  and  drove  them  in.  The  enamy  would  have 
coffered  more  if  Qaoaral  Cneata  had  not  bean  abaent  from  tha 
field.  The  British  eelumns  were  fonned  for  the  attack  of 
the  French  position  on  the  S3rd,  as  Omeral  Wallesley 
wished  to  attack  Victor  before  he  was  joined  by  Sebaatiani, 
but  General  Cucsta  "  contrived  to  loae  the  vdiole  of  the  day, 
owing  to  tha  whimaiaal  pervaraaneaa  of  hia  ilispoBition.">M 
(Diapateb  to  J.  H.  Fiera,  24th  of  July,  vol.  iv^  p.  fifid.)  On 
xhB  morning  of  tha  84th  Victor  vatind  aercaa  the  Albendie  to 
<8t  Olalla  on  the  Madrid  road,  and  thenoe  to  Torrijoa,  where 
he  waa  joined  by  Sebaatiani'a  corps,  and  aoon  after  hy  King 
Joae^  in  person,  attended  by  Marshal  Jonrdan  with  tha 
Chiarda  ana  the  gamson  of  Madrid.  General  Oaeata,  who 
now  Beamed  eager  for  battle,  althoogh  General  Walleilay 
TecotomenHed  him  to  be  very  cantiooa  in  his  movemanta, 
followed  Victor  to  St.  Olalla,  and  poshed  his  advanced  guard 
to  Torrijoa,  when  the  Frenob  attacked  him  briskly  on  the 
26th,  and  obli«d  him  to  hll  back  upon  tha  British,  m 
the  Alberche.  On  the  87th  General  Weilaaley,  ejecting  to 
be  attacked,  took  up  his  groand  in  tha  position  <^  Talavera. 

The  pokitioo  of  tba  SngUab  army  wu  daily  bsaoming  more 
eritigtl,  toi  flonli  waa  npul/  aiinamig  imm  Balaroaiwaj  by 


the  Puerto  do  Bahoa,  tipon  Plasencta,  fn  the  rear  of  tha 
British.  Gmeml  Wellesley  bad  chafed  Cneata  to  guard  the 
monntaia-paaa  of  Pocrto  do  Ba&os,  bat  the  Spanish  general 
aant  only  COO  men  thither,  a  foiee  which  of  courte  proved 
Insnfflcient  to  arraat  Soult's  march.  QeoanU  Wellesfiey  did 
not  know  that  Ney  had  unexpectedly  ersonated  Oalieia,  and 
was  also  advancing  from  AAoiga  upon  tbe  Brittah  left. 
Mortier  alao,  with  the  5th  eorpa,  waa  at  ValUdolid,  ready  to 
move  forward  i  ao  that  than  were  more  than  60,000  fighting 
sun  of  the  enami  r  behind  tbe  Bionirtalns  of  Plaaencia,  ready 
to  act  ootha  left  flank  and  rear  of  tiie  British,  who  had  besidai 
00,000  mora  in  frimt  of  them.  The  Mtiah  force  in  the  field 
did  not  escaad  S0,000.  There  were  a  few  more  batt^iona 
on  their  march  from  Li^on  to  join  tbe  army,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  till  after  the  battle.  The  Spanish  army  of  Oneatn 
mustered  about  34,000  men,  auch  as  they  were.  The  Pof- 
tngneee  regular  troopa,  under  Berasford,  had  renained  to 
ffiurd  the  north^aat  frontier  of  Portugal,  towards  Almeida. 
It  had  bean  previously  agreed  between  General  Wellesley, 
Oaeata,  and  the  Spanish  Supreme  Junta,  or  Central  Oorera- 
ment,  that  General  Venegaa,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  the 
Spaaish  army  of  Aadalnda,  eonsistii^  of  about  SiflOO  men, 
should  naroh  throng  La  Manoha  opon  Madrid,  vrfiilat 
Wellesley  and  Cneata  were  advaooiog  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagna.  Vene^  did  advaaca  thno^  La  Maachk  feat  it 
aaama  that  he  xecetvad  oeuttaMrdan  from  the  Sapreme 
Junta  vrhiiA  had  the  effect  aladusiing  his  march ;  he 
however  made  hia  appearanea  at  laat  tonaids  Aranjoes  and 
Toledo,  and  It  waa  hia  approach  on  that  side  which  indnoed 
King  Joeeph  to  engage  w  eltasley  and  Cuetta,  in  order  to  aave 
his  capital.  If  he  had  kept  the  Allies  in  check  for  a  few  days 
longer,  Sonlt'a  arrival  at  Plaaan(da  would  have  ohKged  the 
English  to  retire  precipitately-  But  King  Joseph  feariag 
that  Venegaa  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Bobert  Wilson,  who, 
with  the  Lnsitanian  Legion,  waa  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood en  the  o-orth,  would  enter  Madnd  aod  seiEo  tbe  stores, 
resarvea,  &o.,  be  and  Mac^al  Viotor  determined  to  give 
battle  to  the  Allies  In  front :  for  if  they  were  defeated, 
Madrid  mold  be  MaUy  pietactad.  General  Wellealay,  per^ 
eeiving,  from  Uie  ounremeaita  of  tha  anemy,  th^  a  batUe  wai 
at  haiMf  with  mnch  difllonlty  prevailed  upon  Cnesta  to  All 
bade  with  him  noon  the  position  of  Tidavenu  where  there 
was  good  ground  for  defence.  He  placed  tbe  Spanish  army 
on  the  right  near  the  Tagos,  before  the  town  of  Talavera,  its 
front  protected  by  redoubts,  ditchea,  mad  walla,  and  felled 
trees.  In  thia  petition  they  ooold  hardly  be  eeriously 
attacked.  The  British  infantry  on  whom  the  general  could 
depend,  oecupied  the  left  of  the  line,  which  was  open  in 
front,  but  its  extreme  left  rested  upon  a  steep  htti,  which  was 
tha  key  of  the  whole  position.  The  whole  liaa  sztMided  la 
length  about  two  miles.  / 

On  the  fi7th  of  July  the  Fieaeh  moved  from  St.  Olalla. 
erossad  the  river  Alberche^  drpva  in  the  British  outposts^  and 
i^tacked  two  advuced  bripdee  «t  tbe  Engtiah,  which  fUl 
back  abaadUy  acRM  the  plam  into  tbair  aarigned  position  in 
tin  line.  Viotor  now  attaokad  tiie  Brittah  left,  wbilat  the 
4th  oHpa  made  a  demonatntion  againat  the  l^aniarda  on  th* 
right,  several  thousands  of  whom,  after  dlacbargiog  thair 
pieces,  fled  panio-stmck  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their  artiUei^, 
and  creating  the  greatest  confasitA  unong  tbe  baggage  ra- 
tainera  and  mules,  ftc;  and  it  waa  with  ditBcnlty  that 
Onerala  Wellealey  aod  OuaBta  prevented  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  troops  from  following  the  eumple.  Luckily  the 
position  of  the  Spanish  army  waa  strong  in  front,  and  the 
French,  not  knowing  eiaotly  what  waa  going  on,  made  no 
further  attaek  on  tli^  aide ;  their  effbrta  were  directed  against 
the  British  left,  wliicb  they  succeeded  for  a  moment  in  torn- 
in«.  and  tiiay  gained  the  aammit  of  the  bill ;  but  General 
Hill,  being  ordered  to  that  print  with  more  troops,  drove  the 
Frmeh  d^ra  after  an  obaunate  struggle  which  lasted  till 
•ffar  dark,  and  in  vriiidi  the  Frenoh  ioat  about  1000  men 
and  the  Britiah  800.  Next  morning,  tbe  fiSth,  tbe  French 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  hill  en  the  British  left,  and  wero 
again  repulsed  after  loiing  abont  1000  men.  After  a  pause 
of  aome  honra  Uie  attack  waa  renewed  upon  tha  whole 
British  front.  Heavy  oolaama  of  French  infantry  of  Sebaa- 
tiani'a  coi^  tivioe  attacked  the  British  right  under  General 
Oampball,  whioh  joined  the  Spanish  army,  but  were  each 
time  rapulaad  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English ;  a  Spanish 
cavalry  regiment  charging  on  their  flank  at  tbe  same  time, 
they  retired  in  disorder,  after  losing  a  number  of  men  and 
10  gtmst  In  tha  mean  time  a  Frenob  division,  supported  by 
tv0  Eagiounttefaavalcy,ag^i^^09<t^^n|j^^^^ 
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left,  ud  hrn  ft  oiTaliy  light  oeenrred  in  which  (he  S3rd 
Li-.ht  DneooDS  lott  one-iisif  of  ibeir  number,  Oeneiml 
\V'ellMley  imA  t&kra  the  pree*iition  of  postinx  the  Spamih 
divifi'-n  of  Bait'conriii  the  rear,  together  with  the  cavnlrj 
of  bo'b  annie»,  and  thn  tight  of  tbne  effeetiuUj  precluded 
any  farther  adTanoe  of  the  Frmeb  on  that  tide.  The  prin- 
cipal allack  of  tl'B  Fienrh  ifaa  against  ihe  Britiih  cent't^ 
whirh  eonriated  of  the  Onudt  and  the  Oerman  Legion.  Hie 
Frvneb  colnmoa  cani«  reaolulely  clotti  np  Vi  the  Briti;>h  Iinf>, 
but  th»-T  wcr«  received  with  a  diac^al^e  of  mosketry  which 
Hiade  tnem  reel  back  in  diaorder.  The  Gaarda  tb«-D  chai^ged 
then,  atid  in  the  ar-lour  of  tbe  moment  were  carried  too  lar, 
upon  wtiich  the  enemy's  anpporling  colamna  and  dragooaa 
advanced,  and  thnte  who  had  been  repoKed  rallied  and  faced 
agtin,  while  )he  French  b&tterieH  pottred  their  abol  npoa  the 
d-Ak  of  the  Ooarda,  «ho  in  their  tnm  drew  back  in  aome 
diaorder ;  at  the  same  time  the  German  Legion,  which  waa 
on  the  left  of  the  Unarda,  being  bard  preened  by  the  Frt-ncti, 
got  into  conf'iaion,  and  the  Britlih  ceutre  was  thtu  broken. 
TMi  waa  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle.  Qeneral 
Wellede^Ti  «lio<  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  poaition,  had 
a  dear  view  .of  tbe  whole  field,  aeeinf  the  charge  of  the 
Ooarda,  and  expecting  the  i^ne  of  it,  immediate^  ordered 
the  48th  reg-ment,  onder  Colonel  Donellan,  which  waa  poaled 
on  the  hill  on  the  left,  to  advance  in  support  of  the  centre, 
and  at  Uie  tame  time  directed  Oeoeral  Cotton'a  light  cavalry 
to  advanec;  Tbe  48ih  moved  on  in  perfect  order  amidat  ihe 
reCirii<g  crawdx,  and  wheeling  back  by  coinpaniei  let  th^m 
paat  through  'be  intervala ;  then,  resoming  ila  line,  the  4Blh 
maiehrd  against  tbe  right  of  the  purtcing  coluoina,  plied 
them  wi'h  dertmclive  diacbai^es  of  mnt^kelrv,  and  clwing 
Qpun  them  with  a  fi'm  and  regular  pace,  checked  their  for- 
ward movement.  The  Gn^irds  and  Germans  quickly  rallied, 
and  the  brittade  of  light  cav&liy  coming  up  from  the  rear  at 
a  tnt,  tha  Frmeb  began  to  waver,  and  at  laat  gave  way  and 
wired  to  their  original  po>.ii ion,  their  retreat  being  protected 
l^thi-ir  light  tro^  and  artillny.  The  British,  reduced  to 
lets  than  14,000  men,  and  exhantted  by  faUgue,  weie  unable 
to  parsue  them;  and  the  S^iah  army,  which  had  been 
acarcely  engaged,  wat  incapable  of  makini;  any  evolutions ; 
and  fhut  abont  six  in  tbe  erening  all  fightirg  and  firing 
ceased,  each  aruiy  retaininit  the  pcsition  that  it  nad  occupied 
in  the  morning.  The  Fn^ncb  were  repuUed  at  all  points, 
and  lost  two  generals  and  ne-r1y  1000  men,  and  ahont  6(X)0 
wonnHed,  besides  the  lo-s  of  17  guns.  On  the  ude  of  the 
Bntiah,  two  generals  and  800  men  were  killed,  and  three 
geaerala  and  about  400O  men  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  July  29tfa,  at  daybreak,  the  French 
army  made  a  retrograde  movemttnt,  recroased  the  Alberche, 
and  took  a  poaiiion  on  the  heighrs  of  Salinas.  On  that  day 
General  Robert  Cran'ord  leadied  the  Ennliah  camp  from 
Lisbon  with  the  43rd,  62ai,  and  9fith.  Thi«  wat  the  light 
brigade,  which  aiterwards  acqnired  a  military  celebrity  foi 
its  ^nllaiilry  and  <he  quicknesH  of  its  movemeuts. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  passed  the  S9th  and  30th  in  es- 
tabliahing  his  hospiials  in  the  town  of  Talnvera,  and  en- 
dtavooiing  to  get  proviaions,  as  hia  ni^-n  were  nearly  Marving. 
In  this  he  was  noi  at  all  assisted  by  ihe  Sponiah  authoriiies 
or  the  SfMniiih  iuhabilanis.  "We  are  miserably  supplied 
with  pi-ovisioiis '  — I  hna  he  wrote  to  Ix>rd  Casilereagb  on  the 
lat  of  AngQst  from  Talavera  :  "  the  Spanish  armieH  are  now 
BO  numirr<  Qa  that  they  eat  up  the  whole  conntiy.  They  faave 
no  magazinea,  nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  col'ect  any,  and  there 
iK  a  siramble  for  vveryihmg.  1  think  the  battle  of  the  28ih  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  nse  to  the  Spani^ndii ;  but  I  do  not  tbiuk 
them  in  a  ataie  of  discipliae  to  contend  with  the  French." 
<*  Didpatcl  es,'  iv.,  p.  654.) 

Kiu^;  Jiiseph,  with  the  4th  corps  and  the  reserve,  moved 
on  th.-  l>-t  of  August  farther  back  to  Illescas,  on  the  road 
between  Mhdi-id  and  Toledo,  in  order  to  oppo>e  the  ai  my  uf 
Aiidalucia  under  Venegaa  ;  and  Victor,  who  hsd  remained 
on  tb«  Alberche  with  the  lat  corps,  retreated  likewise  on  the 
Toal  to  Madrid,  from  alNnii  at  the  movemi-nta  of  Sir  Robert 
AVilson  on  hia  flank.  Sonlt  waa  now  advancing  from  the 
noith  with  less  than  three  corps,  one  of  whicd,  commanded 
by  Mortier,  entered  Plaseiicia  on  the  Slat,  having  passed, 
w  thout  eDcouDlering  any  resistance,  tbe  defile  ol  Banos, 
which  CuestM  had  piomised  to  guard.  Soult  himself,  with 
the  Sod  corpK,  enteied  Wasencia  on  the  lat  of  Aogust,  whilst 

y  wan  miiving  on  from  Salamanca  m  the  fame  direciion. 
The  Freaeh  lonnd  Phwencia  dtaerted  by  most  of  the  in- 
habi  anta.  and  they  could  learn  no  intelligence  of  the  poaition 
of  tho  Bntiah  awf  Bpaaiah  aniuw,  .xeept  vagM  naooati  of  ft 


battio  having  been  foogfat  a  few  days  be'ora.  On  tbo  S&j'«( 
Aognst  Sir  Arthur  Wrllesley  learpt  that  tbe  enemy  had 
entered  I^asenci«.  Supposing  tha>  Sotdt  waa  aleaie  with  bis 
corps,  which  he  estimai^  at  raly  15,000  men,  and  that  Us 
intmtioo  waa  to  join  Victor,  he  astermined  to  eiict<Bntcr  tm 
before  he  conld  effitet  the  junction :  he  therefore  mardwd  aa 
the  %d  of  A^st  to  Oni^saa  with  tha  Britidi  army,  leaviiig 
(kesta  at  Talavsra,  particularly  rtcomnMwting  him  to  |n- 
tect  the  hoapitala  ;  and  in  case  he  ^oald  be  e4>liged  by  a^ 
advance  of  Victw  to  leave  Talavera,  to  collect  carta  to  move 
away  the  wounded.  Tbe  position  of  the  hostile  anniea  wss 
now  v^iy  singular  :  they  were  all  crowded  along  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Tattna,  frura  the  ncighbourho-d  ot 
Madrid  to  the  frtmtierv  of  PortOKal.  King  Jo-eph 
and  Sebastiani  were  at  lUescaa  and  Valdemwo.  between 
Madrid  and  the  Tagns,  while  the  advanced  po-ts  id 
Venegaa  were  on  the  left  or  opposite  tide  of  the  river,  op- 
posite Toledo.  Victor  was  lower  down  on  the  rig' t  b«ijt,at 
Maqaeda,  sear  the  Alberche,  walching  Coest^  who  was  it 
Talavera.  General  Wellesley  was  farther  down,  at  On^t«. 
Sonlt  wu  oa  the  Tietar,  on  the  road  from  FlMenea  ta 
Almarai.  Bacesjford,  with  the  Amnguse,  waa  B»id  fo  he 
moving  &rther  west  along  the  fraotien  of  Portugal.  **The 
allies  under  Wellesley  ud  Cossta  hrld  the  ceutre,  being 
only  one  day's  march  aaander ;  but  their  force,  when  con- 
centrated, was  not  more  than  47,000  men.  The  French 
coold  not  unite  under  three  diys,  but  their  combined  forces 
exc*^ed  90,000  men,  of  whom  53,000  were  under  Soslt; 
and  this  singuljo:  sitaation  was  rendered  more  i«markable  by 
the  Ignorance  in  which  all  parlies  were  aa  to  the  strength  and 
movements  of  tht^ir  advetsariea.  Victor  and  the  King, 
fiightened  by  Wilson's  partisan  corps  of  4000  men,  wen 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mos'olen,  near  Madrid  ;  while  Coests, 
equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring  from  Talavera.  & 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  supposed  by  King  Jos«ih  to  be  at 
the  head  of  26,000  Briti*^ ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  calciilatii^  oa  | 
Soult's  weakness,  was  man-hing  with  23,009  £dgliih  and 
Spanish  to  engaf;e  63,000  French ;  while  Sonlt,  nndile  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  either  friends  or  eaeaiia, 
little  suspected  that  the  prey  was  rushing  into  his  jaws.  At 
thia  moment  Uie  fate  of  the  Peninsula  hnni{  fay  a  thies^ 
which  could  not  bear  the  weight  for  tweniy-foar  hours ;  fi 
fortune  so  ordained  that  no  irreparable  disaster  ensoeo." 
(Napier's  '  History  of  the  Peninsnlar  War,*  b.  iz.) 

In  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Arthnr  Wel- 
lealey  learned  that  Soali's  advanced  pos's  were  at  Ka^xl  i 
Moral,  and  conseqaently  between  him  and  the  bridge  of  | 
Almaraz,  on  the  Tsgus,  thus  cutting  his  line  of  commais-  j 
cation  with  Porrngal.  At  the  same  time  letters  from  Cueria  ! 
informed  him  that  King  Joseph  was  again  advancing  to  joa  j 
Victor,  and  that  Soult  must  be  stronger  than  was  anppoMd; 
and  that  therefore  he,  Cuasta,  would  qait  Tidavera  Out 
evening,  and  join  the  ^itish  at  Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  tane- 
diately  replied,  requesting  Cnetta  to  wait  at  least  till  next 
morning,  in  order  to  cover  the  evaonatiun  of  the  Britiafa  hos- 
pitals from  Talaveia.  Bot  Cuesta  was'  already  on  hi'<  march, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  appeared  near  Ompe& 
Sir  Artliur  by  this  time  had  leamed  mim  intercei^ed  letlen 
thut  Soult'a  iurce  was  much  stronger  tlian  he  had  suppose^ 
though  he  could  not  guess  its  full  strengih.  Cueats*s  retivai 
would  immediately  bring  the  King  and  Victor  upon  bin.  ' 
Hh  was  placed  between  ihe  mountains  and  the  Ta^-na,  wiUi 
a  French  army  advancingupon  him  on  each  flank  ;  the  reireat 
by  Almnraz  was  cut  oO ;  he  had  seen  enough  of  Cnesta  and 
the  Spanish  army  not  to  rely  upon  them  on  a  field  of  bottle ; 
and  be  coold  not,  with  17,000  British,  fatigued  and  in  want 
of  provisiuua,  fight  successively  two  French  armies  each 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  Hia  only  remaiDini:  line  of 
retreat  was  across  the  Tagufl,  by  the  bridge  of  Anobi^ 
below  TaUvera.  By  taking  up  a  line  of  defence  beyond  that 
river  he  might  keep  open  the  road  by  Tmjillo  to  BftdsjoL 
Thia  however  most  be  done  immediately,  before  the  mtmmy 
intercepted  the  roadto  Arzohispo.  Sir  Arthur  comDitmicated 
bis  determination  to  Cnesta,  Who,  according  to  hia  castom,  op- 
posed it :  he  wanted  now  to  fi^ht  the  Frei.ch  at  Orupeaa;  but 
the  English  general  told  him  sternly  that  he  niij^bt  do  as  be 
likf  d— tfaat  he.  Sir  Arthur,  was  reKponsible  for  his  ow  n  ersiy, 
and  shoald  move  forthwith.  Accordingly,  on  that  momipg,  the 
4th  of  August,  the  British  army  filed  off  to»ards  Anotnist*. 
where  it  croii>ed  ihe  river  with  its  artillery,  store*,  and  SLOj 
wounded  from  Talavera,  and  took  a  posiiioD  on  the  otiier 
side.  Thas  the  British  army  waa  sav^Zfrom  impending  r^iL 
Haie  ei»tod  tbe  iUhting  ^^^^^H^tnO. 
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l^r  Arthur  Wsllealey  now  moved  hii  head-ciiiirten  to 
Deleytou,  and  afterwards  to  Jaisicejo,  on  the  high  road  to 
Badajoz,  leaving  a  tittoog  rt-ar-ga^ird  to  pr  tect  the  aouth 
bank  of  tho  T»gus,  and  prevent  the  vnemv  from  pasiiing  the 
liver.  Tlie.brid^e  of  Almarax  had  alievdy  heea  broken  by 
the  SpBni>>rda,  Cueeta,  following  the  Britiiih  movement, 
passed  to  the  aonth  of  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobiispo, 
followed  close  hj  the  Fiench,  who,  d)Beoverini{  a  ford,  croaked 
the  river  on  tiie  8th  with  a  onmeroug  cavalry,  ovvrpowered 
the  Spanish  rear-^uard,  and  seized  the  guns.  Oeiieml  Wel- 
lesley  however  caa»ed  tbe  remainder  of  the  Spaninh  artillery 
to'  be  diagff»'d  up  the  mountaiti  of  Meza  n'lbor,  a  strong 
position,  while  the  British  guarded  the  eqaally  stiong  pass  of 
Mirabete,  facing  the  bridge  of  Altnaraz.  The  Hoe  o(  defence 
of  the  Allies  w&t  thua  re-establit>hed.  Me»nrime  King 
Joseph  recalled  Mortier's  corp'*,  which  had  crossed  the  Tagus 
at  Talavera,  and  ordered  it  to  join  SebaAtiani  against  Vene^as, 
who  had  xg  <in  advanced  to  AlmonHCid,  near  Tolrdo.  Marehal 
Ney,  on  the  other  side,  whom  Soult  had  directed  to  for'*  the 
Tagus  btilow  Almaraz.  could  not  di<cover  lha  ford.  Souli 
now  proposed  to  march  with  his  thr(?e  corp^  by  (Joria  and 
Abrantes,  and  reach  Lisbon,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
before  the  £ng]i«h ;  bat  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  King  Joseph 
opposed  the  plau,  and  soon  afivrwards  a  despatch  came  from 
Napoleon,  daied  after  the  hattle  of  Wauiam,  from  th« 
Anatrian  finperor's  palace  at  SchSnhmnn,  forbidding 
farther  offensive  operations  till  the  reinforcements  which  the 
teiminatioD  of  the  Austrian  war  placed  at  his  disposal  should 
reach  SpHin. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  now,  to  crash  his  enemies,  trusted 
chiefly  to  his  overwtielruing  masses,  which  he  recrutied  so 
cheaply  by  means  of  the  consciip'ion.  The  propoition  of 
cavalry  in  his  armies  in  Spain  was  beyond  all  precedent. 
Napol'Ou  was  resolved  to  play  a  sure  game.  He  bad  already 
200,000  men  in  Spain,  and  yet  he  did  not  think  them  enough. 
His  generals  had  adopted  the  same  views.  "U  is  laige 
masses  only,  the  stri'Ugeht  that  yon  can  form,  that  will  suc- 
ceed :  "  thuH  wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  hattle  of 
Talavera.  It  is  worthy  of  remaii  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  said—*'  I  conceive  that  the 
French  are  dangerous  only  when  in  large  masises." 

Soult^  army  now  Wfnt  into  cantonmeuts  in  Estremadnra 
and  Leon,  near  tbe  borders  of  Portugal.  Sebaiitiaui  having 
defeated  Veuegai  at  Almonacid,  drove  him  back  upon  the 
Sierra  Morena.  King  Joseph  was  again  rtsiding  quietly  at 
Madnd. 

In  England,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  titles  of  Baron  Douro  wnd  Viscount  Wellington, 

On  the  20ih  of  August  Lord  Wellington  removed  his  head- 
qnnrters  to  Bsdajoz,  and  placed  hiit  army  in  cantonmeats  or 
the  line  of  the  Ouadiana.  His  chief  motive  was  the  neglect 
of  the  S^'snish  authorities  in  supplying  his  aimy  with  pru- 
yisioDS,  which  obliged  him  to  draw  near  his  magazines  in 
Portugal ;  and  another  reason  was,  the  impossibility  of  co- 
operauiig  wiUi  the  nndisciplined  Spanish  armies.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  contrived,  sotwitbiit>-nding  Cuesia's  neglect,  to 
carty  away  2000  sick  and  wounded  from  Talavera ;  the  re- 
maining ifiOO,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  he 
recommended  earoestly  to  the  French  generals,  Mortier 
and  Kellfrman,  snd  his  expfctations  were  not  deceived. 
Marehal  Mortier  in  particular  showed  the  atmost  kindness  to 
the  British  wounded,  and  would  have  them  attended  to  before 
his  own  men. 

In  October  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  whole  country  in  fioot  of  that 
capital,  fur  it  was  then  that  he  resolved  upon  the  cunxtruction 
of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  enabled  liim 
to  baffle  tUl  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  following  year. 
We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  '  Memorandum  *  which 
he  wrote  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  October  for  Lieufenant- 
Colonel  Fletcher,  of  Ae  Engineers,  in  which  he  clearly  points 
OBt  the  double  line  of  position,  the  entrenchmt-ntt  and 
ledoubtR,  tbe  number  of  m«n  required  at  each  post,  &c.,  as 
if  the  whole  were  already  iu  existence  before  his  eyes.  This 
paper,  so  remarkable  con>idvring  Uie  epoch  and  ciicumslancea 
m  which  itwas  wriiten,  isamoststr  king  evidence  of  Welling- 
ton's i-omprehensive  mind,  his  peu<-lration,aDd  fore^ighl.  (See 
'  Ditipatuhes,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  234-39).  Uf  his  plau  however 
nothing  wns  said  or  evvn  whiKpered  at  the  time.  He  returned 
to  bin  bead-quarters  at  Buditjoz,  whence  he  made  an  i-xcur- 
sion  to  Seville,  where  he  conferred  with  liiu  bruiher  the  Mar- 
quis Welleidey,  who  was  then  the  British  ambasaadar  in 


SpaiOf  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cadiz.  On  the  11th  of 
November  he  returned  lo  his  head-quarters  at  Bad  jiii.  At 
the  same  time  another  fatal  blunder  was  commitied  by  the 
Spaniaris.  About  tbe  middle  uf  November  the  Supieme 
Junta  ordered  tl  e  army  of  Andalucia,  iomed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Eatremailura,  (o  advance  suddenly  npoa 
Madii-l,  and  this  without  any  previous  communication  with 
Lord  Wellington,  who  w«s  at  Badaioz,  or  with  the  Itoke  del 
Parqne  and  other  Spanish  comniaadets  in  the  mirth  uf  Spun. 
Venegas,  the  general  of  the  army  of  Audalncia,  had  been 
super<etled  by  Areiza^a,  an  inexperieoced  yunne  officer,  who 
was  in  fxvour  with  the  Jm.ta.  Old  Cuesta  hadalso  retired, 
and  made  room  for  Eguia  in  the  command  of  the  anny  w 
Estremadnra.  These  two  armies,  which  constituted  ihe 
pnncipul  r^ular  force  of  thu  Spaniapda,  and  which,  posted 
within  the  line  of  the  Tni^us  and  Mlong  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  protected,  and  might  long  have  protected,  the  south 
of  Spain,  were  ihrown  away  upon  a  fooliab  altempt.  Aiei- 
z>ua,  with  nearly  fiO.OOO  men  and  60  pieces  of  artiUety, 
adtanced  into  tbe  plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  was  attacked 
un  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  open  fields  of  Ocana,  hy 
the  two  French  corps  of  Uortier  and  Sebutianii  an^ 
althoujih  his  men  foti^t  with  sufficient  courage,  yet  he  waa 
completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  more  thon  one-half  uf  hii 
army,  ana  all  his  baggage  and  artilUry,  with  the  ezce,  ljon  of 
15  guns.  About  the  same  time  the  Dake  del  Paique,  with 
2U,(A)0  Spaniards  in  the  nortb,  advanced  from  Salamanca 
against  Kellerman,  but  he  was  beaten,  and  driven  to  the 
monntains  uf  Feha  de  Francia.  Tiie  French,  noith  of  the 
Tagus,  were  thus  left  at  liberty  lo  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
the  frontieisof  Portugal.  "  I  lament,"  thns  Lord  Wellington 
writes  from  Badajoz  on  the  news  uf  these  mishaps,  "  I  lament 
th  tt  a  cause  which  promiiieil  so  well  a  few  weeks  ago  should 
have  been  so  completely  lost  by  the  ignorance,  preHUmption, 
and  mismanagement  ot  those  to  whotie  direction  it  was  in- 
trusted. I  decliire  that,  if  they  had  preserved  their  two 
snnies,  or  even  one  of  them,  the  cause  was  safe.  Tbe 
French  could  have  sent  no  reinforcemeuts  which  cou  d  have 
been  uf  any  u«e  ;  Ume  wonld  have  been  gained;  the  atate 
affrtirs  wunid  have  improved  daily ;  all  tne  chances  were  ia 
our  favour  ;  and  in  the  tirst  moment  of  weakneMS  occasioned 
by  any  divereion  on  ihe  contineut,  or  by  the  growing  di^ 
content  of  the  French  themselves  with  the  war,  tbe  Fr^^ttch 
armies  must  have  bt- en  driven  out  of  S|  ain.  But  no !  nolhing 
will  Huswer  except  to  light  great  battles  in  plains,  in  which 
the  defeat  of  t)ie  Spanisb  armies  is  as  Crrtaiu  aa  the  com- 
mencement uf  the  battle.  I'hey  will  not  credit  the  accounts 
1  have  repeatedly  given  them  of  the  snpei  ior  iiumbars  even  <ji 
tbe  French:  they  will  seek  them  oui,  and  they  find  them 
iuvaiiably  in  all  parts  in  numbers  superior  to  themselves.  I 
am  only  ufraid  now  that  1  shxU  be  too  late  to  save  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  loss  of  which  will  secure  for  the  French  Old 
Castile,  and  will  cutoff  all  communication  with  the  northern 
provinces,  and  l«-ave  them  to  their  fate." 

Lord  Wellington  s  atixious  looks  were  now  directed  towards 
the  north-east,  f«r  be  foresaw  that  the  fetoroi  uouid  bunt 
npon  Portugal  from  that  quarter.  He  accordingly  letired 
from  Spani^  gioucd  altogether  into  Portugal,  ana  moving 
through  Aleniiejo  wiih  ihe  mass  of  his  army  in  December, 
crossed  the  Tagjs  at  Abrantes  ;  and  tlienca  marchifg  to  the 
Mondego,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Visen  in  January  1810, 
having  his  outposts  along  the  frontiers  of  Spain  tOAardi 
Ciudad  Kodrigu.  He  lelt  General  Hill's  division  south  of 
the  Tngus  to  protect  Alemtejo.  In  the  mean  lime  both  he 
and  Beiesford  w«-re  indefaiigatile  in  their  endeavours  to  raise 
the  Portuguese  rsiiulai  ai  my  to  a  state  of  efficiency  in  num- 
bers, armament,  and  di  cipline. 

Campaign  of  .810.— By  b-a  campaign  of  1808  General 
Wellesley  bad  deliveied  PortngiJ  fiew  the  French.  By  the 
cimpaigii  of  tbe  early  ^lart  of  1809  he  had  again  repelled  a 
fresh  inviuon  of  the  northern  part  of  that  kingdom.  The 
subsequent  tipaDtah  campaign  of  the  same  year,  which  was 
uudertaken  with  a  \iew  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in  driving 
the  French  away  fiom  Castile  and  recovering  Madrid,  foiled 
thruUfih  want  of  g04>d  mai.agenient  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
generals,  and  of  discipline  in  the  S|>ani8h  armies.  The  battle 
ot  Talavera,  the  first  fought  by  Wellington  on  Spanish 
ground,  though  (.lorious  tu  the  Briri:4h  arms,  le<l  to  no  us-  ful 
result,  and  the  Bnlixb  g>'neial  was  oblige<l  to  evacuate  Spain. 
Fresh  blunders  on  the  part  uf  the  S|  aniards  led  iu  thd  cou- 
qurst  of  Audjilucia  by  the  French.  The  ^a'-  in  Spain  ttien 
assumed  the  chnracter  of  a  partisan  warlare,  and  Wellington 
saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  (9i;.ib«  jf^Wtj 
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Spain  could  nake  any  idcqute  effort  to  shaks  off  iha  Vxmeh 
yoke.  PortDf;tl  however  was  free,  and  Wellington  thought 
that  ahe  might  lae  pmMrred  by  meana  of  a  Bntiih  foree  of 
SO^OOO  men,  aaoated  an  etbetive  PortngneM  army,  in 
addition  to  the  militia,  even  rappodng  the  Fnneli  sboald 
obtain  poaaaHion  of  ttw  remainder  of  uie  Painaak.  Thi« 
Its  Btated  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cattkree^,  written  from 
Merida,  SCth  ol  Aogiut,  1609,  soon  after  bia  retreat  from 
TaUvera.  In  that  remarkable  letter  he  giVto  bis  opinion, 
Iranded  npnn  £tct«,  of  the  otter  inability  of  Uie  Spanish 
armies,  m  they  were  then  conslitated,  to  keep  the  field 
agaiokt  the  Francb.  The  followio^  passage,  whidi  eondndes 
bis  exposes  of  Bpaniifa  military  affair^  deserves  notice :— "  I 
really  believe  that  much  of  this  deficiency  of  namberB,  com- 
poaition,  and  discipline,  is  to  be  aitribnted  to  the  existing 
(oremment  of  Spam.  They  hare  attempted  to  govern  the 
singdom,  in  a  state  of  revolution,  by  an-  adherence  to  old 
nlea  and  ayatema,  and  with  the  ud  of  what  ia  called  entba- 
aiaam;  and  this  last  is.  in  fact,  no  aid  to  aeeomplish  any- 
thing, and  i*  only  an  exeoae  for  the  inegnlaiity  with  wfaidi 
crerything  is  done,  and  for  the  want  of  diacipline  and  anbo^ 
dination  of  the  anniet.  People  are  very  apt  to  believe  that 
«Bthttsiann  carried  the  French  through  their  revolution,  and 
was  the  parent  of  these  exertiona  which  have  luarly  con- 
quered the  wcrld  ;  bat  if  the  snbject  is  nioely  exaraiaed,  it 
will  be  fonnd  that  enthnaiasn  was  the  name  only,  bat  that 
force  was  the  iDstrument  which  brought  forUi  those  crMt 
iwonrces  under  the  system  of  terror,  which  first  stopped  the 
Allies ;  aad  that  a  perseveranoe  in  the  same  system  of  applr- 
fsg  every  iadividou  and  every  description  of  property  to  tne 
service  of  the  army,  by  foree,.has  siooe  coaijuered  Enrope." 
The  system  by  which  the  French  sapported  their  large  armiea 
in  ^laui,  as  they  did  everywhere  else,  waa  that  ot  taking 
fosiesaioD  by  foro*  of  eveiythtag  they  wasted,  llwyordered 
rations  at  every  town,  and  they  an«stod,  abot,  or  hanged  all 
wbo  iNit  any  obstacle  in  their  way.  TIm  ^liah  generals, 
the  alliea  of  Spain,  eo«Id  not  do  thu. 

Wellington  s  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the  defence 
of  Portuf^,  of  (he  mactieability  of  i^ich  he  entertained 
little  or  BO  doabt  He  did  not  mean  that  he  shonld  be  able 
to  defend  the  whole  frontier  of  Portugal,  for  that  is  too 
extensive,  and  ia  open  on  too  many  points,  hot  that  he  could 
aecuze  the  capital  and  other  rtronAiolds,  and  the  mountains 
and  fastneeaes,  so  as  to  maintain  his  hold  and  tire  out  the 
iuvaden.  The  question  whether  Portunl  was  worth  defend- 
ing at  the  enormons  cost  which  it  would  entail  upon  England, 
he  left  for  ministers  at  home  to  decide.  As  long  as  the 
Saitish  kept  posaeaaion  of  Portugal  the  French  tennre  of 
Spain  waa  inaecan;  and  riroamatancea  might,  and  indeed 
Binst,  arise  whm  the  British  and  allied  forces  could  iaane 
OBt  of  Portugal  to  renew  a  regular  war  in  Bpain  for  the  final 
•xpalsion  of  the  Frendi.  Napoleon  waa  well  aware  of  thfa, 
and  was  anxioua  to  expel  the  English  from  Portugal,  for  that 
country  formed  the  position  of  anpport  for  all  military  opera- 
tions against  ifae  French  in  the  Penineula.  ('Diepatobes,^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  368.)  The  Pcuingncse  in  a  body  bad  confidence 
in  the  Britioh  nation  and  army,  they  were  loyal  to  their 

Srioce,  detested  the  Frvnch,  and  their  troops  had  luhmilted 
>  Britiiifa  diEcipline.  Portagal  was  a  sincere  and  tolerably 
docile  ally  of  England,  which  Spain  wag  not  and  conld  not 
be.  In  an  officii  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  Badajoi, 
14th  of  November,  1609,  after  he  had  given  directions  for 
forUfyipg  the  lines  near  Liabon,  WeUington  atated  that 
Portngal  might  be  defended  a  British  effective  force  of 
30,000  men,  in  aid  of  the  wbole  military  eetablishment  of 
Portugal,  consisting  of  aboot  45,000  regulara,  i^iob  however 
were  as  yet  far  from  effective.  And  in  a  oonfldential  letter 
also  to  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  same  date,  he  sayB~"  I  do 
not  think  the  French  will  saeoeed  in  getting  possession  of 
Portugal  with  an  anny  of  70,000  or  even  of  80,000  men,  if 
they  do  not  make  the  attack  for  two  or  three  months,  which 
I  believe  now  to  be  impossible.  I  conceive  not  only  that 
they  mav,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue 
the  north  of  Spain.   The  centre  of  Spain,  or  old  Castile,  is 

already  subdued  My  opinion  ia  that  the  enemy 

have  neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of  attackiug  Por. 
tugal  Ht  present,  and  that  they  wonld  be  suceesefully  resisted. 
X  am  likewise  of  opinion  that  when  they  shall  reoeive  their 
reinforcement*  they  can  be  aoccessfolly  reaisted."  And  as 
he  had  fore>een,  so  it  happened. 

Wellington  continued  in  his  haad-qnarters  at  Viaan  till 
^e  end  of  April.  1810,  watching  the  movemenU  of  the 
Frencb  ia  Uld  CasUlt^  and  pnparing  a^iainst  their  attack 


open  Partagal,  which  he  expected  wovld  be  nada  la  •umA 

tiiat  year.  The  French  armiea  in  Spain  had  ree^ved  laip 
reinforcements  during  tbs  vrintu'  finm  Oermany,  in  eonafr- 
quence  '.of  the  peace  betwaan  France  and  Anatna.  Jaoot 
and  Dronet,  with  two  fnA  eoipa,  had  entered  Sp^  fd- 
lowed  by  a  part  of  Nutoleonis  imperial  goards.  Ney, 
Kellerman,  and  Loison,  witn  abont  60,000  men,  were,  in  at 
month  of  April,  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  evidently  pr^paiiq 
for  an  attaca  npon  Portngal.  As  a  prelude  they  had  boie^ 
and  taken  Astoi^  from  the  fimniards,  and  were  raa]dii{ 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  uadad  Kodiigo,  which  vm 
defended  by  a  Spanish  garrison. 

Soolt  was  now  in  the  south  of  Spain,  witb  Victor  sad 
Hortier  under  his  orders,  and  waa  bnsy  ia  organiaag  fah 
military  reeoorces  and  establishing  his  military  command  ti 
Andalueia.  There  is  a  very  interesting  report  by  Boslt  ta 
the  Prince  of  Wagram,  dated  Seville,  4th  of  Aiijgnst,  ISIC^ 
which  ia  given  in  Uw  Appendix  to  NapaeT*a  third  tbIib^ 
and  which  diews  Uie  activify  and  adminiatntive  abili^  of 
that' commander,  and,  at  the  oima  Hme,  the  miannderstad- 
fngi  between  bim  and  the  nominal  King  of  Spain,  JoK|k 
Bonaparte,  and  bis  I^Muish  ministers.  General  Regnier  vh 
in  Estremadura,  ready  to  co-opeTate  with  his  countrrmet!  in 
the  north  in  the  invasion  of  Portagal  by  either  bank  of  tbe 
Twis.  His  movements  were  acxiousty  watched  by  Oeiunl 
Hill,  with  abont  18,000  British  and  Portuguese,  stationed  as 
the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo.  At  the  sonth-westem  exirenit; 
of  8t»in,  Cadiz,  strong  by  its  situation,  was  gsTTiaoned  hji 
British  force,  of  about  7000  men,  under  Qeoeral  Oraham,  is 
addition  to  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  the  French,  under  Vicin:, 
were  blockading  the  place.  In  the  nonb,  the  SpaiiM 
patriots  remained  in  possession  of  Oallcia  and  Aatnriss,  Inl 
not  In  anfficient  force  to  effect  any  powwfdl  dlvermon.  Ii 
the  east  of  ^in,  Valencia  and  Mnida  still  Iield  oat,  bst 
CataluSa  waa  the  only  province  in  which  the  Spaniidi^ 
under  O'Donnell,  the  beat  of  tiie  Spauah  generala,  kept  ops 
regular  STStem  of  warfare  acaiost  the  ^enek.  O^DonuO 
waa  assisted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  iatef. 
spersed  with  numerous  fortresses,  and  also  by  the  EngM 
squadron  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  organisation  and  d&ricj 
spirit  of  the  Catalonian  militia.  But  the  atmggle  in  tlat 
province  was  too  remote  to  have  anv  iofiuence  on  the  open- 
tions  in  Portngal  and  Andaluda.  '  The  conqaeat  of  Ponopl 
was  the  great  object  of  the  French  campaign  of  1610. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Marshal  Masaena,  Prince  4 
Essling,  arrived  at  Valladolid,  having  been  sent  by  Nanoleea 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  assembled  in  Old  CaAOt 
and  Iioon,  whmh  aaaomed  the  name  of  the  *  Army  of  P><- 
tugal.'  He  had  also  military  oommand  over  tlia 
of  northern  Spain.  His  force  eonristad  of  tlia  Sbad  csni 
nnder  Hegnier,  6th  corps  under  Ney,  and  Stli  mm 
Jnnot,  and  the  reserve  cavalry  under  Montbran — in  dl 
72,000  men  nnder  snns  for  the  field,  besidea  garrisoi^ 
detachmenta,  dec,  in  the  provinces  of  Valladolid,  *afftw>4*t 
and  Letm.  To  the  above  number  was  aftervrai<da  adHei,  n 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  the  0th  come,  nnder  Droee^ 
consisting  of  about  16,000  men.  Lord  Wellingtoa  had  <■ 
oppose  the  whole  of  this  force  with  aboot  64,000  Britiah  sad 
Portuguese  regular  troops.  There  was  moreover  a  coesidff- 
able  Portngueee  militia,  employed  mostly  in  the  garnsaB 
and  in  the  provinces  bWond  the  Douro,  in  Alemtejo  aid 
Algarva— In  short,  on  the  wings  of  the  regular  force.  H 
mut  be  dwraved  also  that  Maasena  ooold  «»ceateate  Ui 
whole  force  for  his  attack  on  Portngal  north  of  the 
whilst  Lord  WollioKton  was  oblig^  to  leave  part  if  1^ 
farce  sontb  of  that  river,  to  guard  against  any  sadden  novc- 
ment  from  the  French  army  of  Andalneia,  was  bhs 

than  60,000  strong,  of  which  a  part  might  attempt  to  advanee 
ioto  Alemtejo.  Again,  Maasena's  tro«^  wero  meatly  eU 
soldiers,  flashed  with  sacoess  and  in  a  high  state  of  diamplia^ 
whilst  Lord  Wellington  conld  only  oontidoitly  rely  npcaite 
British  part  of  his  force,  about  26,000  men,  as  the  P<magaca» 
regular  army  was  yet  nntried,  and  the  militia  were  • 
defective  in  organisation  as  not  to  be  tmated  in  the  opM 
field.  Marshal  Beresford  however  had  taken  f^reat  paiBi 
with  the  Portuguese  regulars,  many  of  the  offioen  ««t 
English,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  brigaded  several  of  Uset 
regiments  with  U>o  BritiaL 

Early  in  Jane  the  French  invested  CSndad  Kodrjgo  almaf 
ia  sight  of  the  British  advanced  divirioa,  which  waa  pe4id 
on  the  Alava.  On  the  SAth  they  opened  their  beUarias,  aai 
the  Spanish  governor,  a  bmve  old  officer,  defended  hiimrf 
till  the  lOih  of  July,  when,  ~ 
Digiti; 
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fh«  Fiwuli  enland  the  place  by  ca^tnlation.  Wcilllo^on 
could  not  risk  hi»  aimj  for  the  n&ef  of  Cindad  Rodngo: 
his  object  was  to  defead  Portacal,  and,  abor«  all,  Lisbon. 
He  states  in  the  clearest  manner  his  reasons  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  his  despatch  to  Lord 
Xirerpool  from  Pero  N^ro,  97th  of  October  1810,  in 
answer  to  the  charges  in  the  French  *  Moniteur.'   He  re- 
tained his  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa,  and  the 
French  advanced  to  that  rirer,  and  in  so  doing  the  corps 
of  Ney  enconntered  the  British  light  division  nnder  General 
Graofnrd,  who  dispated  the  ground  agunst  a  much  snperior 
force,  and  lastly  effected  faia  retreat  by  a  Inidge  aciou  the 
Coa,  which  the  French  nnsuecessfolly  attempted  to  paia. 
The  fire  of  the  British  killed  and  wounded  about  lOOOof 
them.  This  firiit  was  agaimt  Lord  We^lingtop^  itttentions, 
for  it  was  u^ess,  bnt  ft  gave  Masaena  a  spaidmen  of  the 
resistance  that  he  had  to  enconnter  in  his  march  to  lasboo, 
which  was  the  declared  object  of  his  expedition.   On  enter- 
ing the  frontiers  of  Portagal^  after  taking  Cindad  Kodrigo, 
Massena  issaed  a  proclamation  to  the  Fortnguese  in  the 
usual  style  of  Frencn  proclamations  of  those  times,  abnsiDg 
the  English  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief,  and  attributing  the 
presence  of  an  English  army  in  Portugal  to  the  "  insatiable 
ambition  "  of  EngUnd.   He  sneered  at  the  English  for  not 
having  attempted  to  relieve  Cindad  Rodrigo,  which  he 
knew  they  could  not  have  done  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
three  times  as  strong.   Massena  ended  by  recommending 
to  the  Portnguese  population  to  remain  qniet,  and  receive 
the  French  soldiers  as  friends,  assaring  Uiem  of  protection 
for  thdr  persons  and  pta^erty.   How  Uiis  last  promise  was 
kept  from  the  beginning  is  stated  by  Lord  WeUington  in  a 
counter-proclamation  which  he  issaed  a  few  weeks  after* 
wards,  dated  Cetorieo,  Angust  4 : — "  The  time  which  has 
elapsed  during  which  the  enemy  have  remained  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Portogai  has  fortanately  afforded  the  Portngcese 
nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  fi«m  the 
French.   The  people  had  remained  in  some  villages  trust- 
ing to  the  >nemy  s  promises,  and  vainly  believing  that,  by 
faeatiog  the  enemies  of  their  country  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, they  should  conciliate  their  forbearance,  and  that 
their  properties  would  be  respected,  their  women  would 
be  savea  from  violatjoD,  and   that  their  lives  would 
be  spared.  —  Vain  hopes !    The  people  of  these  devoted 
villages  have  suffered  every  evil  which  a  cruel  enemy 
ooold  inflict.    Their  pn^erty  h«  been  plundered,  their 
houses  and  fdrnttore  burnt,  their  women  hsn  been  ravished, 
and  the  unfortnute  inhabitants  whose  age  or  sex  did  not 
tempt  the  brutal  violence  of  the  solcUers,  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  the  imprudent  confidence  they  reposed  in  pro- 
mises wbich  were  only  made  to  be  violated,  liie  PortDgnese 
now  see  that  they  have  no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which 
they  are  threatened  but  determined  resistance.  Besistanee, 
and  the  determiDation  to  render  the  enemy's  advance  into 
their  countrjr  as  difficult  as  possible,  by  removing  oat  of  his 
way  everything  that  is  v^uable,  or  tbat  can  contribute  to 
bis  existence  or  &eUitate  his  progress,  are  the  only  and 
certain  remedies  for  the  evils  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened.  The  army  under  my  command  will  protect  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  country  as  will  be  in  their  power ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  tiie  people  can  save  themselves  only  by 
resistance  to  Uie  enemy,  and  their  properties  only  by  re- 
moving them.   The  dn^  however  which  X  owe  to  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  K^ent,  and  to  the  Portuguese 
nation,  will  oblige  me  to  nse  the  power  and  authoniy  in 
my  hands  to  force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an 
exertion  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger  which  awaits 
them,  and  to  save  their  country ;  and  I  hereby  declare  that 
all  the  magistrates  or  persons  in  autiiority  who  remain  in 
the  towns  or  villages  aner  receiving  orders  from  any  of  the 
military  officers  to  retire  .from  them,  and  all  persons  of 
whatever  description  who  hold  any  commnnication  ynih 
the  enemy,  and  aid  and  assist  them  in  any  manner,  will 
be  considered  traitors  to  the  state,  and  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  accordingly."   ('  Dispatches,'  vi.  pp.  229, 280.) 

Massena  remained  nearly  a  month  inactive  on  the  line 
of  the  Coa  before  he  began  the  degs  <tf  Almeida,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Fortagal  on  wt  aide.  The  French  broke  ground 
before  it  on  the  IMh  of  August,  and  Lord  .WelBngton 
moved  his  army  to  the  front  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  of  lelieving  the  place, 
whidi was  defended  bya  Portuguese  garrison  commanded 
by  an  English  officer.  The  French  opened  their  fire  on  the 
Wth  of  Angut*  and  «n  Ihems^t  of  the  87th,  in  onue* 


alienee  of  the  explosion  (tf  a  maganne  containing  wttfy  >lt 
le  ammunition  m  the  place,  and  by  which  a  large  ptft  el 
the  town,  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  Wellington  was  greatly  disappointed, 
for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  detaining  the  French  till  the 
rainy  season  set  in.  He  then  fell  back  vrith  the  main  body  of 
his  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  Another  considerable 
pause  occurred  in  Massena's  movements,  bat  on  the  16th  oi 
September  theFreucb  army  began  their  march  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  Coimbra,  through  Vieeu.  "  There  are  certainly,"  Lord 
Wellington  obsWved^  many  had  roads  in  Portugal,  but  the 
enemy  has  taken  decidedly  the  worst  in  the  whole  kingdom.** 
Wellington,  who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank,  then  eroased 
the  river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Coimbra, 
along  a  high  ridge  called  the  de  Bosaeo,  which  extends 
from  the  Mondego  northwards.  Oeneral  Hill  joined  Wet* 
lingt<m  with  his  division  from  the  south,  leaving  some 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego  to  secure  the  high 
road  to  Lisbon  on  that  side.  With  this  exception  Lord 
Wellbgton'a  whole  army  was  collected  ^on  the  Serra  de 
Bnsaco.  On  the  26lb  of  September  the  French  army,  con- 
sisting  of  the  Sod,  6th,  and  8th  corps,  assembled  before  it, 
and  some  skirmishing  took  place.  In  the  morning  of  the 
S7th  the  Frendi  attacked  in  ^reat  force  both  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  English  position ;  one  French  column 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  was  in  the  act  of  deploy- 
ing when  it  vraa  re^tulsed  by  General  Picton'a  dtriston,  w 
well  as  another  which  eoula  not  even  reach  the  snmmit; 
and  on  the  left  the  Fiuicli  were  likewise  xepnised  and 
thrown  down  the  hill  by  a  charge  with  the  hvronet  front 
Ciaofnrd's  division  and  a  Portognese  brigade.  The  French 
lost  one  general  and  abont  1000  killed,  two  generals  and 
about  3000  wounded,  and  one  general  and  several  hundred 
men  prisonen.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  1300« 
"This  movement,"  says  Wellington,  "has  brought  the 
Porti^ese  levies  into  action  with  the  enemy  for  u»  first 
time  m  an  advantages  sitnation,  and  they  have  proved 
that  the  trouble  wluch  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contendiag 
in  the  same  ranks  vrith  British  troops  in  this  interesting 
cause,  which  they  afford  the  best  hopes  of  saving."  ('  Dis- 
patches,' vi.,  p.  47B.) 

One  of  the  motives  of  Lord  Wellington  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  Bunco  was  to  give  time  to  the  population  of  the 
conntiy  in  hia  rear  to  remove  out  of  the  way  <tf  the  enemy 
vrith  their  goods  and  provisions,  esnedally  from  Coimbra^ 
a  popnione  and  wealthy  town,  hot  tne  oxders  given  to  that 
effect  were  ill  obeyed.  Massena  did  not  attempt  again  to 
force  the  position  of  Bosaeo,  but  moved  off  bis  army  by  the 
pass  of  Boyalva,  in  the  mountains  north  of  Bnsaco.  Lord 
Wellington  had  directed  Colonel  Trant  to  occnpy  Uiispaas 
with  the  Portuguese  cUvision ;  but  Trant  missed  the  direct 
road,  and  arrived  too  late  and  with  too  small  a  force  to 
arrest  the  march  of  the  French,  who  descended  into  the 
maritime  plains,  and  seized  on  the  road  leading  from  Oporto 
to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Allies  quitted  the  position 
of  Busaco,  and,  crossii^  the  Mondego,  began  their  retreai 
towards  Xdshon.  On  the  let  of  October  the  British  rear- 
guard, after  some  skinniahing  vrith  the  French,  evacuated 
Coimbra,  accompanied  by  all  the  remaining  inhabitants,  who 
ran  away  with  whatever  moveables  they  could  cany,  and 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  on  carts,  moles,  and 
donkeys,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  and  encnm- 
beriitf  the  road,  whilst  the  French  cavalry  was  hovering  on 
the  flank  and  rear.  It  was  a  piteous  sight,  and  one  which 
those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget.  The  French  entered  the 
forsaken  city,  where  they  found  ample  stores  of  provisions. 
On  the  Snd  of  October  Lord  Wellington's  bewl-qaartecs 
were  moved  to  Ijeiri^  where  he  stayed  two  days,  the  French 
following  slowly,  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  effecting 
their  retreat  with  great  ease  and  regularity.  General  HiU 
with  his  division  moved  by  Thomar  and  Santarem,  the  centre 
of  the  army  bv  Luria  and  JUo  Mayor,  and  the  left  by 
Alcoba^  and  Obidoa.  Massena  foUovred  in  one  column  bv 
the  centre  or  Mayor  road.  Some  skirmisbins  only,  took 
place  between  his  advanced  guard  and  the  light  division 
which  formed  the  British  rear.  On  the  8th  the  aJlied  amy 
entered  the  lines  wbich  had  been  prepared  for  them,  just  as 
the  autumnal  rains,  wbich  hH  very  heavUy  in  Portugal, 
were  b^inning  to  set  in.  Never  was  a  {iueiaL  Iwfbrv  ^ 
formidable  enemy,  effected  withQiactieeiUw  Vp^&t^Ms. 
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On  the  lOtb  of  October,  the  whde  annj  vu  within  the 

'  The  line  of  derenre  «  as  double.  The  fint.  which  wa^  S9 
mileH  loiV)  began  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tagnn,  crossed  the 
valley  of  Arada,  vhich  was  rather  a  weak  p  int,  and  l>as^ed 
alonjt  the  akirlN  of  Uount  Agra 91,  where  there  was  a 
and  irrtini;  retlonbt :  it  then  passed  aero*!  ihe  valley  of 
Zibreiraand  skirted  the  ravine  of  Rona  to  the  heights  of 
T"rrea  Vedrts,  which  were  well  fortifi'>d ;  thence  the  line 
followed  the  course  of  the  little  river  Zizsndre  to  its  mouth 
on  the  fea-coaxt.  The  first  line  of  defence  followed  the 
sinuosities  of  the  monnta  n  tract  which  extends  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  sea  ahoni.  30  miles  north  of  LisboiL  Lord 
Wellington's  head-qnarters  were  fixed  at  Pero  Negro,  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  Cfntre  of  the  Hue,  where  a  telegraph 
was  fixed  cnrresponding  with  every  pan  of  the  position. 
The  KBCond  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  10  ten  miUs 
in  the  rear  of  toe  first,  extended  from  Quintella  on  the 
Tagnf,  by  Bucellaa,  Monte  Chiqae,  and  Hafra,  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  little  river  S.  lionrsnfo  od  the  sesr-coast,  and  was  24 
milei  lonv.  This  was  the  stronger  line  of  the  two  both  by 
nature  and  art,  and,  if  the  first  line  were  forced  by  the 
enemy,  the  relreat  of  the  army  npon  the  second  was  secure 
St  all  times.  Both  lines  were  secured  by  breastworks,  abattis, 
ttone  walls  with  banqnettes,  and  scarps.  In  the  rear  c  f  the 
secund  line  there  was  a  line  to  secare  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops,  ahonld  that  measure  become  necessary,  enclosing 
an  ent'enched  camp  and  the  Fort  of  St.  Julian.  M«re  than 
100  redoobts  or  lorts,  and  600  pieces  of  artillery  were 
■eattered  aloni;  these  lines.  Lord  Wellington  had  received 
Winforeements  from  England  and  Cadiz;  the  Portugnese 
arniy  h^d  alio  b-en  strengthened,  and  the  Spanish  division 
of  La  Romaua,  6000  strong,  came  from  Esttegiadura  to  join 
the  fillies,  so  that  the  British  commander  bad  about  60,000 
reRukr  troops  posted  along  the  first  and  second  lines 
(Dispatch  to  I«rd  Liverpool,  vol.  vi.  p.  682),  besides  the 
Portogaese  militia  and  artillery  which  manat^d  the  forts  and 
ndoohts  and  garrisoned  UAm,  a  fine  body  of  Englioh 
narioee  which  occupied  the  line  of  embarkatinn,  a  powerful 
Beet  in  the  THgUH,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  flanking  the 
light  of  the  British  line.  Altogether  these  lines  of  defence 
Wen  of  stupendous  strength,  conceived  by  the  military 
genius  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  executed  by  tiie  military 
Mill  of  th«  British  engineer  officers. 

Massena  seems  to  luve  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  the  lines,  and  he  employed  veveral  dtiys  in  reconnoitenng 
them.  He  made  some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the 
British  divisions  show  out  their  force ;  but  after  one  or  two 
dtght  attseks,  which  were  repolsad,  he  made  no  farther 
atienpt.  He  put  the  second  aud  eighth  eori-e  Partly  in  the 
lillagee  and  partly  in  bivonaes  in  front  of  the  right  aud 
nentre  of  the  British  position,  lesviug  the  sixth  corps  at 
Dtta  in  hii  rear.  He  established  his  depot  and  hospitals, 
and  commenced  forming  magaxines  at  Santorem,  and  for  this 
purpose  sent  moveable  colomos  to  scour  the  eoontiy  for 
previsions,  for  he  h<d  entered  Portugal  withnnt  msgaxines, 
tveiy  soldier  cnnying  fifteen  days*  bread,  which  many  how- 
ever threw  away  or  wasted  on  the  road.  The  country  had 
been  partly  stripped  by  the  iohabitants,  who  had  mired  to 
the  mountains  or  within  the  lines,  and  the  French  fotaging 
partiex  destroyed  whst  was  left,  so  that  for  many  leagues  in 
rear  oi  the  French  the  conntty  became  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tim  and  almost  a  desert.  In  addilion  to  this  the  Portuguese 
■ntitis  under  Trant,  Millar,  and  Wilson,  c»me  down  from 
fhe  nofth  and  eat  off  all  commnnic^ion  between  Uassena'^ 
army  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  Whilst  the  Frrnoh  were  in 
nareh  ft>r  Lisl  on,  as  they  thought,  Colonel  Trent  surmised 
Coimbra,  seized  many  prisoners,  and  all  the  sick  and 
wounded,  between  four  and  five  thoonand  in  number,  whom 
he  reoioved  to  Uporto.  Trant  and  Wilson  came  down  to- 
wards Oorem,  Thomar,  aud  the  banks  of  the  Zezere, 
hovering  in  the  rear  of  Massena,  who  was  obliged  to  move 
back  a  whole  division  to  huld  them  in  check.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  Mas^ena  sent  2000  men  across  the 
Zezere  iu  order  to  re-open  a  communii-ation  with  Spain  by 
way  of  Ca:jteUo  Brancoj  and  General  Foy  proceeded  with 
a  struug  erort  by  way  of  Fuitoniacor  to  Cindad  Aodrigo, 
whence  ae  hastened  to  Paris  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  real 
state  of  aAiira  in  Pottut;al. 

Massena  had  now  given  np  all  idea  of  attempting  to  force 
the  British  lion  udem  h«  received  lane  rainforcemenis. ' 
"•iS?!."??^  Portugal  with  about  70,000  mm,  of  whom 
10,000  had  been  ei^er  killed  or  taken  prisonen  w  were  in 


the  hoypiials ;  bis  army  bad  become  very  nekly  in  am 
quence  of  privations  and  of  being  expo^  to  iodoK^ 
wexther  mostly  without  shelter,  and  bivonackiag  ia  In 
grouQda.  On  the  16th  of  Novem>>er  he  began  a  letnpile 
movement,  with  ^reat  order  and  caaUon,  for  the  pupari 
placing  his  srmy  in  cantonments  for  the  winter.  ODistliik 
the  French  second  corps  was  established  at  and  anr  En- 
tarem,  in  a  very  strong  position  :  the  eighth  corps  at  Paw; 
and  the  sixth  corps  at  Thomar,  farther  in  the  rear.  lU. 
sfna's  heid-quarters  were  fixed  at  Torres  Novaa.  TbeBiilik 
light  divisions  and  cavalry  followed  the  French  moTca^ 
and  look  some  prisoners,  but  nothing  of  importance  oceanid. 
Lord  Welliotitou,  leaving  part  of  bis  troops  in  the  liaei, 
moved  forward  the  remainder  towards  the  Kio  Msjra,  vkid 
separated  him  from  the  French  posiiion  at  Santarem.  Mi 
diviuion  was  placed  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Tagni,  oppo&tc 
Santarem.  Wellington's  head-qn«rters  were  fixedat  Cinuo. 
Both  armies  were  now  in  cantouments  for  the  winter.  Tliu 
ended  the  campaign  of  1810.  Aa  a  dt-feosive  camp^  « 
the  part  of  Lord  WelUngton  it  w»s  successful,  for  the  nod 
army  at  the  end  irf  that  j^mt  held  no  other  ground  in  Rs- 
tugal  than  that  on  which  its  divisions  stood,  beinf^  be&nl 
in  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tsgns.  the  Bio  Vitja, 
and  the  ridge  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  having  the  »m 
regular  force  on  its  front  and  flanks,  and  the  Poitngneie  milm 
on  its  rear,  and  its  communications  with  Spain  inteicepud. 

All  the  north  of  Portugal  was  free  from  the  Frebcb,al 
also  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Tagiu,  ud  ik 
fine  country  near  Lisbon.  All  the  large  towni, 
Oporto,  Coimbra,  Abrantes,  were  in  possession  of  lbs  Aili^ 
as  well  as  all  the  fortresses,  with  the  exception  of  Aliiw4. 
As  the  French  had  advanced  by  the  valley  of  the  MundtEi 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  the  peo^^if 
that  tract  of  country  had  in  great  measure  deserted  i 
and  carried  off  the  provisions ;  hut  the  populatinn  eaitof  tk 
mountains,  and  between  them,  the  Tsgns.  and  Um  Zam, 
had  remained  in  fancied  security^so  that,  when  Mawuvitk- 
drew  bin  army  to  that  quarter,  he  found  the  towns  of  Tbtos:, 
Peroes,  Torres  Novas,  and  Qul^So  inhabited  and  untonded. 
The  corn-mills,  little  injured,  were  quickly  repaired ;  eattk 
and  com  were  procured  in  abundance,  especialty  from  tht 
fine  plains  of  OolegSo,  which  supplied  them  with  Indki 
com ;  and  the  French  thus  obtained  provisions  at  teut  b 
part  of  the  winter.  And,  what  was  worse  for  the  Alli>^i 
number  of  boats  were  left  behind  at  Santarem  on  the  li^ 
bank  of  the  Tagns,  bv  meane  of  which  the  French  had  ik 
power  of  crowiina  the  river  whenever  they  liked.  Tb 
annoyed  Lord  Wellington  more  than  anything  else,  and  k 
expressed  himself  strongly  concerning  the  remiBsne^of  it 
Portuguese  Regency  in  n^ecting  to  give  or  not  eufnclHA) 
necessary  ordera  for  removing  everything  out  (tf  the  nnrf 
the  enemy,  as  he  had  mgedtbem  to  do  mionths  before. 
French  could  not  have  >4ayed  if  the  provirions  bad  bettit 
moved.  .  .  .  All  our  military  arrasgemeDtsareoseleiiiftkf 
can  find  subsistence  on  the  ground  which  they  occupy.  .  ■  ■  ■ 
Then  the  boats  are  left  at  Santarem  in  order  to  give  the  bikbt 
an  opportunity  of  acting  apon  our  flanks.  ....  It  is  bcirl- 
brenkiiig  to  contemplate  the  chance  of  failure  from  neh  ob- 
stinacy ai>d  folly."  fDispatchM  to  Charles  Staart,  the  &iglidt 
Ambausador  to  the  Fortugoese  Regency,  October  16  sod  IS, 
and  November  1.) 

The  iwrverse  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  Regency  bad  nun- 
fested  Itself  ever  since  the  fall  of  Almeida.  There 
faction  in  the  Regency,  at  the  hud  of  which  was  the 
areh  (former  Bisbop  of  Oporto),  who  wanted  to  contnl  w 
direct  the  opemtions  of  the  British  commander,  and,  a  b 
would  notaliow  himself  to  be  directed  by  them,  they  Ihn^ 
him  in  every  way.  In  a  remarkable  leUer  addresieil  to  nt 
Stuart  from  OouvM,  September  7,  Lord  Wellington  hid  de- 
nounced their  practices : — "  in  order  to  put  an  end  it  oM 
to  these  miserable  intrigues,  I  be^  that  you  will  inform  tbt 
Portngueee  Oovemment  that  I  will  not  stay  in  the  cotatTi 
and  that  I  shall  advise  the  King's  Government  to  withdn* 
the  assistance  which  his  Majesty  affords  them,  if  the^  int*' 
fere  in  any  manner  with  the  appointments  of  Marshal  Be* 
ford's  staff,  for  which  he  is  respunsible ;  <a  with  the 
tionsof  the  army ;  or  with  any  of  the  points  whi(^.ui^ 
the  origin^  arrangement  with  Mar^al  Beresford,  vM  tt" 
ferrttd  exclusively  to  his  management.  I  prepoM  li*  " 
report  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  refer  to  thur  cm- 
sideration,  what  stepe  ought  to  be  taken  if  the  Potto!*''' 
Govemmeitt  refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  dnl  and  P'''^ 
arrangemauti  r«»m|^^  ^  ^^^^^^^aadhv  «« 
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the  military  opeiation*  wliich  I  am  canTiiig  on.  Bat  it 
appears  that  me  Portngneie  Ctovernment  have  lately  dia- 
covered  that  we  are  all  wrong ;  they  hare  Income  impatiest 
for  tiie  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Central 
Junta  of  Spain,  call  oat  for  a  baUle  and  early  nieoesa." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Rio  Mayor,  October  9,  addreased 
likewise  to  Mr.  Stawt,  Lord  Wellington  aayn :— "  Yon  will 
do  me  the  &voQr  to  infotm  tiie  R^eney,  and  above  all  the 
I^ncipal  Sonsa,  that,  his  Blajesty  and  the  Prince  R^nt 
having  intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  their  aimiex,  and 
likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  i  wiU 
not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with  them ; 
thftt  I  know  MBt  wkoM  to  station  mr  tnx^  and  when  to 
stake  a  stand  against  the  enem^ ;  ana  I  shall  not  alter  a 
system  formed  apon  mature  eonsidaation  upon  any  snggeetion 
(S  thwrs,  I  am  reaponnble  for  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not ; 
and  I  recommend  them  to  look  to  the  measarea  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  and  which  I  lonf  ago  recommended  to 
them,  viz.  to  provide  for  the  tranqnimty  of  Lisbon,  and  for 
the  food  of  ttieix  own  army  and  of  tlw  people,  while  the 
troops  will' be  engaged  with  tiie  enemy.  Ab  for  Principal 
Souza,  I  beg  yon  to  tell  him  from  me  that  I  have  had  no  satis- 
&ction  in  transacting  the  boainess  of  his  coontry  since  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  government ;  that,  being  embarked 
in  a  conrse  of  military  operations,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the 
snccessfnl  termination,  I  shall  continae  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
end,  bnt  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  indnce  me  to  remain  in 
the  PeninstJa  for  one  moment  after  I  shall  have  obtained  hia 
Maj»ty'8  leave  to  resign  my  charge,  if  Priixapal  Soa&  is  to 
remain  either  a  member  of  the  govemmeut  or  to  continue  at 
LisbcHi.  Either  he  must  quit  the  coontry  or  I  will ;  and  if  I 
shonld  he  oUiged  to  go,  I  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or 
Porto^  at  least  and  the  Prince  K^^ent,  shall  be  made 
acqnamted  with  my  reasons.  ....  I  have  but  little  donbt 
of  success ;  bat,  as  I  have  fought  a  sufficient  number  of 
battles  to  loiow  that  the  resultof  any  one  is  not  certain,  even 
with  the  best  arrai^enunls,  I  am  anxious  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  adopt  preparatory  arrangemrats,  and  take  oat 
of  the  enemy's  way  those  persons  and  their  fomilies  who 
would  suffer  if  they  were  to  fall  into  their  hands."  A  pe- 
msal  of  this  conespondence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
a  person  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  Lord 
Wellington  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  the  straigth  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  them. 

Cem^iffn  of  1811. — During  the  months  of  January  and 
Febroaiy  the  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the  same  re- 
spective pmitions.  The  low  lands  being  flooded  rendered 
field  operations  inwossihle.  Meanwhile  the  9th  corps  under 
Dronet  had  entered  Portugal  by  the  vaUqr  of  the  Mond^, 
with  a  larae  convoy  of  provisions  from  Spain,  and  bad 
reinforced  Massena's  army, Vy  bung  posted  on  its  rig^t  about 
Leiiia.  At  the  same  time  &>Dlt,  who  commanded  the  amy 
of  Andalucia,  recaved  orders  from  Napoleon  to  act  in  concert 
with  Massens,  by  attacking  Porto^  south  of  the  Tagos ;  and 
a  new  French  army  was  formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  con- 
sisting of  about  70,000  men,  and  placed  under  Mairfial 
Besaieres,  duke  of  Istria,  who  wae  ordered  to  support  and 
furnish  aH  necessary  assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal. 
(Letter  from  Berthier,  Prince  of  Wagiam,  to  the  Prince  of 
Essling  (Massena),  Paris,  January  16,  1811 ;  another  from 
the  same  to  tlie  Duke  of  Dalmatia  ^Soult),  January  24, 1811 ; 
and  another  from  the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Essling,  Ff^tmaiy 
7, 1811 ;  in  Appendix  to  Napier,  vol.  iii.)  "  Make  a  bridge 
across  Uie  Tagus,"  said  Napoleon,  "and  let  Massena  and 
Sonlt  form  a  junction.  Meantime  keep  the  I^lish  in  check, 
and  make  then  loee  men  every  day  by  engagements  of  Uie 
advanced  gauds.  Their  army  is  small,  and  they  cannot 
a&rd  to  msa  many  men.  Beades,  people  in  London  are 
nmoh  alaimed  aboat  tb«r  army  in  Portn^ ;  and  when  Uie 
season  becomes  bvourable  let  the  main  operations  be  carried 
on  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus." 

Such  were  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  half 
of  Europe  to  emu  an  English  anmr  of  30,000  men,  whilst 
uird  Wellington,  after  urgent  api^cations  to  ministers  at 
home,  received  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  from  6000 
to  7000  men  only  in  the  be{;inning  of  March.  But  all 
Napoleon's  efforts  did  not  prevul.  Massena  was  waiting  for 
SoiQt  to  appear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  oppo&te  to  his 
.  posititm,  but  Soult  was  obliged  to  maintam  the  blodcade  of 
Cadiz,  in  which  there  was  a  British  garrison  of  6000  men ; 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Sebastiani  on  the  side  of  Qranada  and 
Uuida  to  keep  in  cheek  the  Spanish  armed  parties;  and  he 
could  not  therefore  dispose  of  more  than  20,000  men,  with 


whom  he  durst  not  enter  Alemtejo,  leaving  the  Spanish 
fortress  of  Badajox  in  his  rear.  He  therefore. b^^  by 
attacking  the  fbrUress  of  01iven9a,  whidi  he  took  January  22, 
and  then  marched  to  Badajos.  On  the  19th  of  Febrnary  he  ' 
defeated  a  Spanish'  force  of  nearly  12,000  men  under  General 
Mendizabal,  which  was  posted  on  tlw  river  Oebors,  an 
affluent  of  t)ie  Gnadiana,  and  then  commenced  the  siege  <tf 
Badajoz. 

In  the  mean  time  Massena  remuned  in  his  position  at 
Santarem,  waiting  for  Soult's  appearance  on  the  Tagus,  till 
he  became  so  distressed  for  provisions  that  he  could  wait  so 
longer.  All  the  means  of  eoUectiiu;  provisiom  by  violenpe 
were  exhausted,  laine  moveable  colnmBS  had  beoL  suit  nt 
diftrmt  times  both  on  the  nde  Castello  Bnnco  and 
on  that  of  the  Hoidegi^  which  scoured  the  coootiy  ««d 
carried  away  cattle  tad  ptovinons.  onnmittinff  honOble 
excesses,  which  were  retaliated  by  the  inforiatedpeauntiy 

rn  the  French  stiagKlers  and  wounded,  ^e  discipline  oif 
army  was  Inrokeiiby  this  baxbamts  system  of  warfare. 
They  had  no  less  than  10,000  aek ;  they  could  ditaiu  no 
news  from  Spain,  and  had  no  more  provisions  left  than 
would  serve  the  troops  during  their  retreat  to  the  frontiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  Massena  moved  his  sick  and 
bagj^Hage  b_y  de^prees  to  the  rear,  and  after  demonstrations  in 
various  directions  the  divisions  of  his  army  filed  off  in  the 
direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem  was  evacniUed  in  the  ni^t 
of  the  0th  of  March,  and  next  morning  it  was  entered  »y 
the  English.  Massena  however  had  gained  two  days'  march, 
and  his  army  was  not  overtaken  by  the  T^vgJ'sn  till  the 
lOtb,  when  it  was  concentrated  on  a  taUe-land  before 
Pombal,  preeanting  a  front  of  resistance.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  with  the  Ught  dinnon,  iriulst  Wellinf^toa 
brought  op  his  other  divinmia,  hut  the  French  having  gamed 
time  for  their  baggwe  to  file  off,  retreated  on  (ne  11th 
through  the  town.  A  detachment  which  Ney  had  left  in 
the  castle  of  Pombal  was  driven  away  with  soma  loss  by  the 
English,  and  in  the  night  Massena  continned  his  retreat. 
On  the  1 3th  the  English  advance  f  onnd  Ney  with  the  FrcHieh 
rear-guard  posted  on  a  high  table-land  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Redinha,  when  another  akirmishiiy  took  place.  As  the 
French  seemed  disposed  to  stand  their  grouiKt,  and  made  a 
show  of  consi-  ibla  force,  Lord  WelliqgUHi  formed  his  army 
in  line  and  moved  on  to  the  attack,  mien^  after  a  geattal 
discharge  from  the  French  battalions,  which  hid  warn  in 
smoke,  the  Frmch  were  agsin  in  full  retreat  through  the 
village,  and  joined  that  evening  the  naain  body  at  Coudeiza, 
where  one  rud  leads  to  Coinmra  and  another  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Mondwe.  Massena's  intention'  was  to  sedse 
Coimbm  and*  if  possiUe,  Oporte^  and  than  to  mik  foe  lein- 
fotoemeida  bmn  Spun,  and  he  had  amt  a  divioMi  imdcr 
Hontbran  to  semue  the  bridge  of  Coimlna.  Wellingilon  had 
foreseen  hia  intention,  and  had  ocdeied  Wilam  and  Tkant 
with  the  Portuguese  militia  to  look  to  the  seouiUy  of  the 
important  town  of  Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  tlw 
Mondego,  which  was  foriuUe  in .  many  places,  and  retire 
across  tne  Douro,  removing  all  the  boats.  CokuWa  was  thus 
necessarily  left  to  a  soipriee  by  the  French  retreating  anny. 
But  it  luckily  'happened  that  Trant  lingered  behind  at 
Coimbra  with  a  small  force,  and,  having  destn^ed  one  arch 
of  the  bridge,  and  placed  guards  at  the  fords,  he  detmrmined 
to  defend  the  town,  thinking  that,  if  he  oonld  pairy  a  sodden 
assault,  Massena  could  not  stay  l<aig  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mond^  with  the  allied  army  at  ma  he^  On  the  11th  of 
March  Montbmn  appeared  at  the  snbnrb  of  Snuta  CUra,  and 
on  the  litth  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  bridge,  bat  his 
men  wew  xwmlied  gmsHshot  Montbrmi  iuieied  that 
Txmi  had  been  romwDed  with  anne  English  regimenal 
W  sea,  and  haraig  made  his  npnrt,  Mnseena  reliaquidud 
the  idia  of  crossing  the  Mondego,  and  determined  to  retreat 
bv  Ponte  de  Uinella  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Monde^. 
Thus  Coimlm  waa  saved  from  the  impending  visitation. 

Massena  resamed  his  retreat  on  the  13tb  of  March  in 
rather  a  horned  manner,  bdiig  on  the  pmnt  of  having  his 
left  tnmed  by  Pieton's  division,  which  had  marched  by  a 
path  over  the  mountains  of  Aneiao.  Ney,  in  command  of 
the  rear-guard,  set  fire  to  tiie  town  of  Condeixa,  in  order  to 
stop  the  British  artillmy,  but  ^e  light  division  pursued  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  between  their  colunms, 
until  night  atopiM  any  further  pursuit.  By  the  aid  of  dark- 
ness the  Frenw  got  tc^ther  again,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  when  the  fog  which  enveloped  the  monntains  began 
to  clear  o£^  Ney  waa  seen  posted  on  a  hill  near  Casal  Nova. 
The  light  division  attacked  him;  and  FktQn'a  and  Cole^j 
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AivinaaB  tfipcniim  on  hit  left,  ha  numd  lib  ntitai  with 
adminbl*  precimm  from  ndgt  to  xidge,  coreriag  his  lear  with 
cnas  ud  lidil  troops,  uitil  he  guned  the  itro^  defile  of 
Jfinnda  de  Com^  where  the  main  bodr  of  the  FVeBch  wm 
already  poitedL  Mm  mm,  fearing  that  Cole'B  aad  Nigfatu^e'i 
dmiions,  wbidi  were  adraoeiiig  by  the  toad  of  E^inbal, 
midkt  gun  kU  rear,  aet  fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda  m  the 
ni^t,  and  passed  the  river  Ceiro,  an  afflaent  of  the  Monde^, 
destmyinp  a  great  qnaoti^  of  hm  baggage  and  ammonitioD, 
and  leaving  Nejr  to  comr  the  paassge  of  the  river,  with- 
evt  however  rislung  an  action.  Ney  Fcmained  on  tiie  left 
hank,  and  took  op  a  pontion  near  (ha  village  of  Fons  de 
AtTOMc.  The  Allies  eoming  op  ahoat  foor  o'dock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,  WeUi^cm  commenced  an  attack  on 
Mejr's  tnoptf  in  which  the  Fiendi  lost  fiOO  men,  one-half 
«f  whom  were  drowned  in  endeavooring  to  pass  the  swoUffin 
nrcr  in  tiimr  rear.  Night  pvt  an  end  to  uie  fidit»  bat  not 
to  the  cottfosion ;  fior  as  the  French  bacggaga  aira  other  in- 
cwnbrHioss  were  pressing  along  the  hri^i  panic  spread 
among  Uwir  troops,  who,  m  the  mi^  of  ue  dumrder,  datk- 
BBss^  and  rain,  fired  npmi  one  another.  In  the  nifht  Nejr 
blew  1^  part  of  tiw  bnd|ga,  aad  moved  on  hii  corpa,  Iceefnag 
A  raar>gmid  on  the  right  bank  the  whole  of  the  16th. 
The  Alfiea  haltMl  en  the  left  bank  that  day,  partlv  beeanse 
the  river  was  not  fordabls,  and  partlr  boMose  taey  were 
in  want  of  provisiMis,  espeieially  the  Poitagnne  troops,  for 
the  Fortngacse  Re^mcy.  m  wfiie  tA  the  urgent  repnseota* 
tions  of  Wsllington  aiui  Bernford,  had  nc^ected  to  collect 
the  means  of  carrying  ptovisioiu  along  with  the  army. 
Nothing  oonld  be  got  from  the  eonntry,  which  had  beoi 
twice  imaged.  Some  of  the  Portagnese  brigades  were  acta- 
ally  starvinf^ ;  many  men  fell  off  and  died,  and  to  save  the 
test  the  Bntuh  supplies  were  shared  with  them.  The 
firituh  oommiauiy-general's  means  were  thus  overlaid,  and 
the  whoU  army  saffeied  in  consequence.  (Dispatches  to 
Charies  Stoart,  datad  Louie,  March  16,  and  PonUmra, 
Marsh  16,  and  another  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  of  Ibrdi 
16L}  Ob  the  17th  the  British  army  crosud  tiie  Ceira  over 
ft  trestle  bridge,  the  French  having  vrithdmwn  ta  the  nidkt. 

Maasena  had  taken  vp  a  strong  position  on  the  river  Alva, 
anothtf  aiBnent  of  the  Hondego,  which  was  swollen  by  the 
tains,  and  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Mnrcella,  apparently 
intending  to  remain  there  sMue  &ya.  He  bad  also  soit  out 
detachments  to  soonr  the  neighbouring  eountn  for  providons. 
Bat  Wellington  marched  three  divisions  by  the  moantains  of 
Quiteria  to  Aiganil,  on  the  U[^r  Alva,  which  movwient 
obli^  the  French  marshal  to  abandon  the  Lower  Alva,  and 
eontinne  his  retreat  by  Moita,  towards  Celorico.  The  Eng- 
luih  army  crossed  the  Alva  near  Pombeira,  and  collected  at 
Moita  on  the  19th.  Here  again  Massena  destroyed  much  of 
his  baggage  aad  ammnnition,  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  it,  and 
also  forsook  the  foraging  parties  that  he  had  sent  out,  whi^ 
were  interoepted  and  taken  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of 
abont  600  men.  Hie  main  body  of  the  allied  army  halted  at 
Moita  lor  aevanl  day^  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  provi- 
rions  to  oano  np  whidi  had  besn  sent  ronod  by  sen  from 
Idsbon  to  the  Mondwo.  The  lujht  division  and  cavalry 
however  continned  to  follow  the  Frendi,  who  reached  Oslo- 
rioo  and  Goarda  on  the  81st,  and  ranained  there  for  several 
days,  and  re-opened  their  communications  with  Almeida  and 
the  Spanish  frontier.  The  retreat  of  the  French,  properly 
qteaking,  may  be  considered  as  having  terminated  nere — a 
fortnight^  letreat  "in  which  the  French Icommander  dis- 
placed infinite  ability,  but  withal  a  hanh  and  ruthless 
.spirit  1  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Bedinha,  Condeixa,  Mi- 
randa de  Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route  ;  the  burning 
of  those  towns  covered  the  retrograde  movements  of  the 
army,  and  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which 
nsually  attends  a  forced  retreat ;  but  the  town  of  Leiria  and 
the  convent  of  Aleoba9a  were  given  to  the  flames  by  express 
orden  from  the  French  bead-<juarterB ;  and  although  the  laws 
of  wv,  il^oreuBly  inteipreted,  authorise  m.A  examples  when 
the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can  only  be  jostly  done  for  the 
pnipoee  of  overawing  the  people,  and  not  Cram  a  ^irit  of 
vengeanee  when  i^wndoning  the  eomitiy.  Bnt  evoy  horror 
that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  this  dreadful  march. 
Distress,  conflagration,  death  in  all  modes!  from  wonnds,  from 
iatigne,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  starvation  !  On 
amy  side  vnlimited  violence,  unlimited  vengeance!  I 
myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  devour  the  dead 
and  dying ;  and  the  spirit  of  emdtr,  once  unchained  smote 
«mn  the^  brute  creation.  On  the  Ifith  the  French  general, 
to  diminish  the  cneambraiKes  of  his  mazeh,  ordered  a  number 


of  leaite  sf  htrdes  to  ba  deatrayed.  Tte  ishiimn  Mkv 
charged  with  the  execntion  ham-stringed  500  asses,  and  Wl 
them  to  starve,  and  thus  fliey  wen  fbond  by  the  ^itiA 
army  on  that  d^.  The  mute  bnt  deep  expression  of  psta 
and  grief  visible  in  these  poor  creatmW  Io(^  wondezislly 
ronsed  the  foiy  of  onr  scddiers,  and  so  little  weight  has  resm 
with  Hon  mnltftnde  when  oppwed  by  a  momentary  sensatks, 
that  no  qoarter  would  have  been  given  to  my  prisoner  al  that 
moment  Excess  of  feeling  woold  have  led  to  ^rect  cmc^. 
TMs  shows  how  daDgenraa  it  is  in  war  to  listen  to  tbe  pH- 
nons  at  all,  rinee  the  most  praiseworthy  conid  be  thns  pff- 
verted  by  an  accidental  combination  of  circnmstancei.* 
(Napier,  *  Peninsular  War,*  vol.  iii.,  pp.  471,  47S).  Lord 
WeUington,  habitoally  sober  in  the  expression  of  lus  senti- 
ments,  assumes  even  a  more  decided  and  indignant  tone  a 
the  same  oecanon.  In  his  official  diapatch  to  Lord  Uveipcc^ 
dated  March  14^  after  detailii^  the  movements  of  the  French 
to  Uiat  day,  he  thns  OMtinues  ^— ^  I  am  aotry  to  be  oUued 
to  add  to  this  aeeonnt  tiiat  tteSr  conduct  throQ^wnt  tfaa 
latteat  has  been  nailud  hy  a  baibarity  seldom  eqnaOed,  ad 
never  surpassed.  Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Kotil 
Thoour,  uid  Femes,  in  whidh  the  head-qnarters  of  sook  d 
die  corps  had  been  for  four  months,  and  in  which  the  iuhi- 
bitanta  had  been  invited,  by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to 
ranain,  th^  were  plundered,  and  many  ih  their  houses  de- 
stroyed, on  the  sif^t  the  enemy  witttuew  from  thmr  paa> 
Hon,  and  they  have  since  burnt  every  town  and  village  thioai^ 
which  they  have  passed.  He  convent  of  Alcobaca  (s 
splendid  structure)  was  bamt  by  orders  from  the  Frendi  bead- 
quarten.  The  bish<^*s  palace  and  the  whole  town  of  Leirii. 
m  which  General  Dronet  had  had  his  head-quarlera,  diired 
the  same  fato ;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  coonlij, 
of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  oak- 
mnnication  with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had  reason  ta 
repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  t>f  them.  This  is  the  mode  is 
which  the  iiromises  have  been  performed  and  the  assnnaw 
have  been  mlfllled  which  vrere  ndd  ont  in  the  proclamalim 
of  the  Frendi  eommander-in-chirf,  in  irtueh  ha  (tcdd  tk 
inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not  come  to  make  ws 
upon  them,  bnt,  vnth  a  powerfid  anw  of  110,000  mes, 
to  drive  the  EnsUah  Into  tne  eea.**  (*  Dispatdwa,'  voL  to, 
p^M8). 

On  the  S6th  of  March  the  French  abandoned  Cdorieo, 
but  retained  the  position  of  Onarda.  On  the  29th  howm 
Lord  WeUington  moved  Ms  columns  up  the  steep  hill  gf 
Gnarda,  when  the  French  retreated  to  the  Coa,  without  fiiitg 
a  shot — ^the  rear-guard  in  excellent  order.  On  the  2nil  A 
April  the  Brituh  army  came  up  with  than,  and  found  thm 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa.  On  the  3rd  the  1^ 
division  passed  uie  Coa  on  the  left  of  the  French,  and  drne 
in  their  fight  inEsntry ;  bnt  the  main  body  of  the  Frendi  id- 
vaneed,  and  a  rain-storm  coining  on  at  the  moment^  the  ma 
of  the  light  division  could  not  see  that  they  were  pudiiag 
too  far.  When  the  weather  cleared  np,  the  French,  seebig 
that  only  a  small  foioe  had  crossed  the  river,  attained  itii 
oolnmns  with  eavalnr.  Thxee  times  the  43rd  and  tS^A.  rep- 
ments  wen  driven  bai^'towaidB  the  rirer,  and  ihree  tiBMi 
they  rallied  and  beat  back  tiie  enemy.  At  last,  Picton's  £- 
vision  having  crossed  tiie  C«^  and  the  5th  division  alio 
making  its  appearance  by  the  bridge  of  Sabngal,  Uie  iriuk 
French  army  retired  upon  Alfiiyat^  having  snstaired  «»• 
siderable  loss  in  men  aud  also  in  baggage.  This  wu  called 
the  combat  of  Sabugal,  in  which  the  light  division  lost  abovl 
200  men.  On  the  4th  the  French  were  about  Aldea  da  Poati 
and  Aldea  Velfaa,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal,  andoa 
the  6th  they  croued  the  A^eda  into  Spun.  Thus  termin^ed 
the  third  and  last  French  mvasion  of  Portugal.  They  left  a 
garrison  in  Almeida,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  EngliiL 
"The  enemy's  loss  in  this  expedition  to  Portugal  is  im- 
mense— I  should  think  not  less  than  45,000  men,  inclndiu 
the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  I  think  that,  includlnf  the  9a 
corps,  liiey  mav  have  now  40,000  men  on  this  &ontiar." 
(IM8[nteh«  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April  9, 1811).  A  great  part 
of  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  wai  frnn  the  hanffi  af 
the  Portngaese  peasantry,  who  revenged  themselTes  tat  tlw 
injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  on  their  conntrymen  dnriif 
the  six  or  seven  months  that  the  French  had  remaned  ii 
Portogal,  by  killing  every  stA^ler  whom  they  could  lay  tbeit 
hands  upon  before  the  Britiw  columns  came  np.  &mul 
scenes  of  suffering  and  death  presented  themselves  along  Ihi 
vrhole  line  of  that  disastibns  retreat — bodies  of  det^  so^ei% 
generally  naked,  carts  broken  down  on  the  road,  carcssas  of 
horsee  aad  mnlea.  Bmne  of  the  pwren^nr^^f^ed  to  han 
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cnw]«d  or  been  dnggsd  ont  <it  the  rout  to  die  bahiad  the 
loose  Btone  walla  vith  whidt  the  fields  are  eaoloied ;  and,  on 
lookiDg  over  the  stone  walls  into  the  fields,  they  wem  aeen 
l^ing  in  cltutera  of  Uiree  or  fonr  or  more,  in  all  aorta  of  posi- 
tions. Portuguese  villagers,  men  and  women, 'were  occa- 
sionally seen  ™'m**-*»g  and  kicking  the  boidies  of  dead 
f  rencunen  on  the  lou,  when  they  were  properly  reprored 
and  driven  awar  by  a  British  iK>n-commiB«ioiied  officer.  It 
vas  cliiefly  in  tna  monntain  TalUya  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella 
that  tbe  work  of  deetractton  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
French  dnzing  the  winter  of  1810-11.  Xha  marauding  pat- 
4de«  want  aeaiauiig  for  proritions  in  thoae  aeciMtered  vaUeyi^ 
and  when  thmriw  npoa  a  hamlet  or  fivm-hoaM  th^ahowM 
no  mercy  to  toe  ingiitee.  Scnutimes  in  the  moontaiiu  they 
poonoed  npon  avrwml  fiunUie*  hitddled  together  in  a  ean^ 
-with  a  provieion  of  Indian  com  ot  pdae  to  last  tkem  foe 
iha  winter.  The  malei  wwe  Mem  daapatshad^the  fMnalee 
^paired  for  a  tim^  bat  not  in  meny.  It  happeoed  however 
at  times  that  theae  manading  partiea  were  small,  and  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  peasantry,  who  gave  no  qoarter. 

The  orders  given  by  the  Segeney  of  Portogat,  at  Lord 
WelUngton'a  reqatst,  for  the  people  of  Beira  and  Eitxe- 
ntadora  to  withdraw  bom  the  open  eonnti^  apon  the  advance 
of  the  raemy,  bad  caosed  a  vast  inflnx  of  popalatiim  within 
the  lines  daring  ;the  winter.  These  people  wen  asnited 
partly  by  their  own  eonntrymen,  and  putfy  by  a  gift  of 
100,000^  voted  by  the  British  Paiiliament,  and  hy  snbeorip. 
tiona  raised  in  Ri^l*n.<,  After  the  retreat  of  Massena  they 
Tetaraed  to  their  homes,  when  the  poorer  daas  recMved 
farther  aisistance  donng  the  reoiainder  of  that  year  aad  the 
following  winter. 

Ltnd  WaUingtan  havuc  placed  his  army  in  eautinmienta 
between  the  Coaand  the  Agoeda,and  made  arangomMti  Ibr 
tha  blookada  of  Almeida,  set  out  for  the  sooth  to  see  the 
state  of  a&irs  ea.  the  Gaadiana.  Marshal  Beiesford  oom- 
manded  the  allied  troop*  in  Alemtejo,  in  the  absence  itf 
General  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on  leave.  The  flpanirii 
Qeoeral  Mendixahal,  having  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
French  in  the  preceding  iabnianr,  Sonlt  had  invested  the 
SortresB  of  Badajez,  tiie  governor  of  v^eh,  General  Henaeho, 
vras  nnfortnnately  killed  by  a  cannon  aboi.  The  oommand 
of  the  gurrison  devolved  npoa  General  Imar,  who,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  <Bily  one  day  after  the  breaching  battery  had 
cq>ened,  aad  the  breach  was  fir  from  practicable,  sonendered 
the  phice,  althoogh  he  knew  by  a  telegiMhie  diqateh  that  a 
lane  British  aad  Portogneae  force  was  »mndng  to  hie  relief, 
as  Hasaena  beinff  th«i  in  foU  retreat.  Lord  Wellington  had 
aent  troops  to  remforce  Beresford  and  to  save  Badajoz.  In 
the  aaan  time  Oenoal  Qnham,  with  the  British  garrison  of 
Cadiz,  dafealad  the  French  under  Victor  in  the  battle  of 
Banoia^  bat  not  Wng  sopnorted  by  the  Spanish  UovpSf  he 
vaa  <Migad  to  retem  to  Cafs. 

Marshal  BmiH  hsnriiw  cMaiaed  Badajos,  repaired  to 
Seville ;  and  Mortier,  who  aaceeeded  him  in  command  in 
Bstremadura,  laid  siage  to  Cunpo  Mayor,  a  weak  place 
irithia  the  watiers  of  Portngal,  with  a  garrison  of  only  a  few 
bnadred  men ;  but  the  eomrnander,  a  Poctognese  officer  of 
engineeri,  defended  himself  bravely  nstil  a  r^nlar  breach 
was  made,  when,  being  sammoned,  he  asked  of  Mortier 
foaT-aod-twMty  hoars  more  to  wait  for  sacconr.  Mortier 
granted  the  honourable  demand  of  the  brave  veteran,  and 
itt  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  npon  the  place  was 
snrrendared. 

Matvhid  Beresford,  having  been  reinforced  from  the  north 
by  Lord  Wellington,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  33,000 
men ;  and  at  Us  appearance,  on  the  S6th  of  March,  the 
French,  hastily  evacoating  Campo  Mayor,  withdrew  to 
Badajoi  after  a  durp  akinauih  with  the  British  cavalry. 
BeeBsfind  had  ordsis  l^om  WeUbffton  to  invest  Badsjoz 
bafm  the  enemy  wald  proviiKm  and  repair  their  conqaest. 
CmaiBg  the  Gaadiana,  he  advanced  mto  Spardsh  Estre- 
midnra,  Mortier  having  retired  before  him,  and  Beresford 
placed  his  army  in  cantonments  abont  Zafira  and  Merida  to 
cover  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  He  b^as  by  besieging  and 
taluBf;  Oliven^ }  and  uiortiy  afterwards,  April  SO,  Lord 
Welluigton  arrived  from  the  north,  reconnoitred  Badajoz,  end 
ordered  immediate  operations  against  the  place.  The  aa- 
ezpeeted  earrender  of  Badajoz  bad  been  a  severe  blow,  and 
ha  conudered  its  reeaptnre  essential  to  his  hture  operations, 
lor  he  had  formed  the  plan  of  advancing  into  the  heart  of 
SpsiD,  and  oblidng  the  French  to  evacuate  Andalueia. 
(DiMDstch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vii.,  p.  5S3^  But  the  possession 
of  Bsdajoa  not  «ily  {Hotected  the  Fr»ch  positions  in 


Andaln^  and  EitremsdnrB,  bat  gave  tbem  the  key  of 
the  sonthera  provinces  of  Portngal.  While  making  the 
preparatory  arrangements  for  the  siege,  liord  Welliagttm  was 
recalled  to  the  north  by  Massena's  movements.  On  the  26th 
of  April  the  British  commander  was  back  again,  with  his 
head-quarten  at  Villa  Fermeea,  near  the  Coa. 

Massena,  having  reemited  his  army  at  Salamanca  te  a 
certain  extent,  was  anxieas  to  throw  provisions  into  Almeida. 
Ue  had  repeatedly  applied  for  reinfcnrements,  and,  above  all, 
provisions,  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  his  brother  manhal, 
Bwsidres,  dnke  of  Istria,  who  held,  by  Napolecm'a  orders,  a 
asparate  command  in  the  norU.  Bertdna  nomver  ssema  to 
have  paid  no  great  attantim  to  timae  apolieations,  fbr  wa 
fiad  Masseaa  wiitittK  to  him  from  dndad  Bodrigo  on  As 
89th  of  A^»ril,  when  he  was  aetasiUy  on  Us  mardi  to  r^eva 
Almcdda,  u  the  following  terms  My  dear  Bfarahal,  yonr 
Irttere  arelo  me  hioonesivable.  In  that  of  the  SOth  yoa  td 
me  that  yon  can  ^ve  me  no  asnstaaoe.  In  tliat  of  the  S8ttd 
yon  tell  me  tha^  on  the  S6th  or  38th,  yon  will  join  me 
wherever  i  may  be,  and  that  the  head  of  yonr  colnmn  wiH 
be  at  Salamanca  on  the  SOth.  By  yoor  letter  which  I  reeaiva 
now,  yoa  tell  me  that  vtmr  cavalry  and  y<f^  artillery  were^ 
on  tlie  S7th,  still  one  day's  march  from  Salamanca ;  and  yoa 
conclude  tlut  my  movemMit  must  be  b^  this  time  at  an  end, 
and  yon  say  that  yon  regret  not  havmg  been  able  to  co- 
operate in  it.  ....  I  b^  of  yon  uain  to  send  witfaont  dday 
bieenit,  flonr,  and  com,  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  the  place  has 
not  fifteen  days*  provisions.**  (Napier,  *  Peninaol&r  War,* 
vol.  iii.  App.  pp.  ^0-22.) 

On  the  Snd  of  May,  Masssna«  haviag  been  jtnned  at  hut 
hy  aome  cavalry,  moved  fmn  Giadad  Itodrigo^  aad  eroased 
the  Agaeda,  with  40,000  infnrtiT,  flOOO  bone,  and  aboat 
thirty  i^eosB  of  artillery,  for  tae  porpoee'  of  laharii^ 
Almeida.  He  oxpeated  eveiy  day  to  be  snnerseded  in  hia 
command,  and  he  vrished  to  make  a  last  efiort  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  military  duuaeter.  Lord  Wellington  oonld 
muster  no  mrae  than  33,000  mm,  of  which  force  only  ISOO 
were  cavalry.  He  however  determined  to  fi^t  rather  than 
give  np  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  He  drew  back  bis  army 
half  way  between  the  Asneda  and  the  Coa,  and  placed  it  in 
an  extended  line  on  a  tule-land  between  the  two  parallel 
riven  Tnrones  and  Das  Cases,  which  are  affloents  of  the 
Agneda ;  his  left  on  Fort  CoDoapUon,  covering  tiie  blochade 
of  Almeida ;  the  centre  opposite  ute  villwe  of  Alm^da ;  and 
the  right  at  Faentes  de  O&oro,  extending  towards  Nava 
d'Aver,  on  the  road  to  Sabngal :  the  whole  distxaeo  being 
nearly  seven  miles.  He  had  the  Coa  in  his  rear,  with  the 
bridge  of  Castello  Bom  in  case  of  a  retreat.  The  front  of  the 
British  ponticmwas  protected  by  the  river  Das  Quas^llowum 
tfarongh  a  deep  ravine/in  whkh  lay  the  vltttte  irf  Fnentea 
de  Ofioro :  bat  to  tba  liaht  of  tUs  'village  flia  taUa-laild 
tuned  badE  towsrdi  the  Torones,  1mtIb«  a  plain  betwem  it 
and  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Avo'.  The  Franeh  advanced  in 
three  eoIamn9,  one  of  which  took  post  on  a  ridge  which 
oveilumgB  tiie  village  of  Faentes  de  Oi^oro,  sod  neariy 
pamllel  to  that  occupied  by  the  Allies.  They  then  attacked 
the  village,  which  was  stoutly  defmded  by  the  British.  The 
French  at  one  time  took  possession  of  part  of  it,  but  were 
charged  and  driven  away  by  a  fteth  brigade  of  British 
infantry.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The  Allies  lost 
about  200  men,  and  the  Frendi  somewhat  more.  The  next 
day,  Massena,  who  had  been  joined  by  Bessidres  with  a 
body  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  reconnoitered  the  position  of 
the  Allies ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  he  made  a  grand  attack 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  on  the  British  right,  which 
he  expected  to  turn  by  the  plain  which  extends  between  the 
hill  of  Faentes  de  Oaoro  and  that  of  Nava  d^A^r,  and 
between  Po^o  Velho  on  the  river  Das  Gasas  to  the  Tnrones, 
which  last  stream  flowed  in  the  mar  of  the  British  position. 
Had  they  passed  the  Torottes,  the  French  vroold  have  spread 
into  the  open  conntry  abont  Frenada,  and  ent  off  the  English 
from  the  Coa.  The  French,  crossing  the  Das  Casas  at 
Poco  Velho,  attacked  the  Spanish  party  of  Julian  Sanchez, 
and  drove  him  from  Nava  d'Aver;  they  then  charged  the 
7th  and  light  divisions,  which  formed  the  British  right.  The 
light  division  immediately  formed  into  squares ;  but  the 
numerons  French  cavalry  fell  upon  the  7th  division  before 
it  could  effect  a  like  formation.  The  troops  however  stood 
firm ;  and  although  some  were  cut  down,  the  enemy  was 
checked  by  the  steady  fire  of'  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  a 
foreign  regiment  in  the  British  service,  and  of  the  other 
regiments  of  the  7th  division.  Lord  Wellington  however, 
considering  hia  position  too  f^^^^^^d.i9  Sx^^hS'^^ 
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up  Nava  d'Arer  and  hit  comnmiueatioii  with  Babngal,  and 
ordertd  the  7tli  and  lielit  diiidont  to  retire  aeroat  the  plain, 
and  the  lit  and  3rd  mTirioni  to  wheel  back  and  take  up  a 
new  alignement  on  a  iteep  ridge  which  rnni  from  the  Dai 
Casaa  and  Tnronei,  nearly  at  ri^t  angles  with  the  original 
pofition.  The  village  of  Faentea  de  Ofioro  tbns  became 
the  left  of  tiie  new  position,  and  the  ri^t  was  at  Freoada, 
beyond  the  Tnrones,  and  between  that  and  the  Coa.  Tbia 
norement  was  well  executed,  tbon^  nnder  very  critical 
eireitmstanee^  for  the  Britfab  aqnans  had  to  enas  a  nat 
plain,  enoaea  to  tiw  ehaige  of  a  nnmonma  Franch  eanlir 
aappoctea  hy  artillerf,  the  Biitiah  esvaliy  bdng  too  weak 
to  gito  mam  proteenoi.  Th«  non-euBoatanta,  *ho  had 
ostherad  baldnd  the  Britidi  lino,  won  hnziyiiu  awn,  driven 
^  the  French  horsemen  acnaa  the  phdn.  Colonu  Napier 
•ays  that  ''ia  all  this  war  there  waa  not  a  moie  dangeroos 
hoar  for  England.  Tlie  whole  of  the  vast  plain,  as  &r  aa 
the  Tnrones,  waa  covered  with  a  oonfoaed  maltitode,  amidst 
whidi  the  squares  aj^ieired  but  as  specks ;  for  there  was  a 
grsat  eoneomrse,  composed  of  commissariat  followers  of  the 
camp,  servanta,  baggage,  led  honea,  and  peasants  attxactad 
]ry  cQiioaity,  and  nnallythe  broken  jpicqneta  and  parties 
eomhw  oat  of  the  woods.  The  7th  division  was  separated 
from,  uie  army  by  the  Torones ;  6000  French  cavalry,  with 
fifteen  pieces  of  artilleiy,  were  close  at  hand  impatieoit  to 
charge ;  the  infantry  of  the  8th  corpa  was  in  order  of  battle 
bdiind  the  horsemen  ;  the  wood  was  filled  with  the  skir- 
ui^ia  of  the  6th  corpa ;  and  if  the  latter  body,  pivotiaK 
vpon  Fnentea,  had  issned  forth,  while  Dnmet^  divisiona  fell 
OB  thatviUaM,wUtetfao  8th  eoipa  attacked  the  lij^diviaitHi, 
and  while  the  whole  of  the  cavidir  made  a  geninal  diarge, 
-Um  looae  imiltitiida  eneomhegrlng  the  plain  wonld  have  haen 
driven  violently  in  upon  the  1st  division,  in  inch  a  manner 
aa  to  have  intercepted  the  latter^  fire,  and  broken  their 
ranks.  No  sndi  effort  however  waa  made;  Hontlmm'B 
cavalry  merely  hovered  abont  Cranfbrd's  sqaaiea,  the  [dun 
was  soon  cleaied^  the  eavalrv  took  post  b^ind  ue  centre, 
and  the  light  division  fonned  a  reserve  to  the  right  of  the 
1st  division,  sending  the  riflemen  amcmx  the  rocks  to  connect 
it  with  the  7th  division,  which  had  arrived  at  Franada,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Jnliau  Sanchez.  At  the  sight  of  this 
new  front,  so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  stojqiwd 
short,  and  eonunenced  a  heavy  cannonade^  which  did  great 
necntion,  from  the  closeness  of  the  allied  mastes;  bat 
twelve  British  gone  replied  with  vigour,  and  the  violence  of 
the  ennny's  fin  idtatad :  thor  cavalty  then  drew  out  of 
lUge,  and  a  body  of  Fmidt  infantry  attempting  to  ^e 
dem  the  nvine  of  tho  ^huoiuk  was  npalsed  n  the  rifle- 
van  and  eompantes  of  the  CNuuds.  Bat  all  this  time 
a  fieroe  battle  waa  going  on  at  Fnentea  de  OSoro.  Maasena 
had  directed  Droaet  to  carry  this  village  at  the  very  moment 
when  Montbmn's  cavalry  should  turn  the  right  wiog.  It 
was,  however,  two  hours  later  ere  the  attack  conuneoced. 
Ute  three  British  renments  (24th,  7l8t,  and  79tb)  made  a 
desperate  reristanee ;  out  overmatched  in  number,  and  little 
accustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light  troops,  ihey 
were  pierced  and  divided  :  two  oompaniea  of  the  79th  were 
taken.  Colonel  Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  was  carried :  the  upper  part  how- 
ever was  atifily  held,  and  the  rolling  of  the  mnslcetry  was 
incetisant.  Had  the  attack  beoi  made  earlier,  and  the  whole 
of  Drouet's  division  thrown  boldly  into  the  fight,  while  the 
fith  corpe,  moving  throodi  the  wood,  closely  taxned  the 
village,  the  passsge  moat  aava  been  forced,  and  the  left  of 
the  new  po«ti<ak  outflanked ;  hnt  now  Lord  Wellington 
having  aUliis  resenrea  in  hand,  detadiod  eowideiable  masaea 
to  the  anpport  of  the  regiments  in  Faentaa.  The- French 
otmtinned  adso  to  reinforoe  their  troops,  until  the  v^ole  of  the 
6th  omps  and  a  part  of  Dronet's  diviuon  were  engaged,  when 
asfmal  turns  of  fortune  occurred.  At  one  time  the  fighting 
waa  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  amongst  the  lower 
houses ;  at  another  upon  the  lower  heights  and  round  the 
chapel,  and  some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  even  penetrated 
complete^  through  towards  the  main  position :  but  the 
village  was  never  entirely  abandoned  by  its  defenders ;  and 
in  a  charge  of  Uie  7l8t,  79th,  and  88th  re^ent^  led  by 
Colonel  M^Kinnon,  against  a  heavy  mass  which  had  gained 
the  chapel  eminence,  a  grei^  number  of  French  fell.  In  this 
manner  the  fig)it  lasted  until  evening,  when  the  lower  part 
the  town  waa  abandoned  hy  both  parties— the  British 
maintaining  the  chapel  and  eraga,  and  the  French  retiring  a 
eannon-ahot  from  tbe  itrsam.  f  Hiator  of  the  Pfeninaiuar 
War,'  iiL  S14-16.) 


Tlie  total  loss  of  th«  British  was  SS6  killed,  UM  woobM. 
and  317  missing  or  iMkm  prisoners.  Tbe  loea  of  the  Vtmtk 
was  certainl}^  greater,  jadging  from  the  nnidiec  ef  dead 
bodies  found  in  the  village  No  fighting  of  any  eonsegamra 
occorred  on  the  left  of  the  British  poaitton,  wIimv  the  fifth 
and  nxth  diviiiona  were  posted  to  protect  the  blocka<<ft  of 
Almeida,  the  second  corps  of  the  Frendt  uerdly  vraitsng  fte 
issue  of  the  battle  at  Foentes  de  05ofo,  and  watdring  nr  m 
opportunity  of  throwing  provisona  into  Almeida,  whu^hn-- 
ever  did  not  occur.  The  battle  of  Faantes  de  Onoso  was  ef 
importanoe,  bein^  a  rmilar  pitdied  battle  fmaght  hf  Ike 
ftitidi  in  •  pomtion  la  no  nartiwilar  atmgth,  aaad  indaei 
veiy  weak  in  one  ptnnt,  undiBr  great  diaadTantiigw  of  bm- 
ben,  and  eepecially  of  canby.  Tho  gnat  as^onfy  of  the 
bpopa  engaged  wen  Britiah,  fM  the  Portoguse  vm  Boallf 
with  Marshal  Beresfbrd  in  the  south.  ThBn  wim  esdy  foar 
British  divisions  and  me  Portogueee  brigade  and  ahoot  1000 
cavalry  engaged  against  three  French  ooqw  iti  iiAuitiy  mi 
fiOOO  cavaliy.  Masaana  fought  the  battle  for  the  pwpMs  ef 
relieving  Almeida,  but  he  failed,  and  Almeida  a  fisw  dm 
afterwards  waa  evacuated  by  the  Fr«idi  naniaan  in  tae 
night.  With  this  battle  Massena  closed  tualmff  and  adiie 
career.  He  withdrew  hiaaraay  b^Mkd  the  Agneda,  aadsem 
afterwards  Marshal  Mirmont,  duke  of  Ragnsa,  arrived  at 
Salamanca  to  sopersede  him.  The  order  of  Nsipo&esa  hj 
which  Massena  was  directed  to  give  op  the  ceminaBd  ts 
Maraumt  waa  not  conceived  in  very  gractoaa  teniu.  Havss 
allowed  to  take  with  him  to  France  his  sosi  and  asm  of  Iib 
ddes^de-camp  only.  Marmont  waa  told  to  take  tbm  nsaaaf 
command  with  a  firm  hand.  ■  (Na^ner,  *  Pamnanlir  Wi^' 
vol.  iiL.  Antendix  vii.,  p.  ^2.) 

Whilat  theae  thinga  were  lu^pening  in  the  Boctb,  UanU 
Bereaford  had  invested  Badajoi,  wh^  Soolt  aaanAed  imt 
Seville  to  relieve  that  place.  On  the  ISthof  Mnyv  BenM 
laisad  the  nega,  removed  his  artilleiy,  ^atfonna,  and  alwa^ 
and  prepued  to  meet  Soolt  in  position  om  tAe  ridga  sf 
Albuera  with  above  700O  British  inCant^,  soverml  Fort^eea 
brigades,  and  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  in  sU  aboat  30,000 
in&ntiy  and  about  SOOO  cavali7,  but  hardly  on»-fa«lf  of  thn 
force  could  be  depended  opon  in  the  field.  He  hnd  withUa 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery. .  On  tbe  evening  of  the  liA 
Soult  came  up  with  abont  19,000  ciioaen  in&ntiy,  abosl 
4000  cavalry,  and  fifty  guna.  He  immediately  mrniineiliwl 
BeresCwd's  position,  and  determined  upon  an  attndc  «■  Iht 
ri^t  flank  of  tiie  Alliea,  which  waa  their  weak  poaat,  ths^ 
Beresford  haddireoted  hiaohiaf  attaatkatothaeantn^vhai 
he  had  placed  hia  British  troops.  It  waa  u  the  Asnck 
put  the  same  oame  aa  at  tho  battlas  of  Tnlnvasa  aai 
Fnentea ;  bnt  Wellington  waa  not  thersi,  nor  ww*  BriU 
troopa  at  hand  all  along  the  line ;  and  when  Bereafofd,  jm- 
ceiving  his  mistake,  or^ied  Blake  to  diange  hia  fimnt  ssai 
to  &ce  the  French  marching  upon  his  rif^t,  Blake  itfsssi, 
sspng  that  the  real  attack  waa  ^aintt  the  oentve  hj  Ot 
bndge  of  Albuera.  There  waa  indeed  an  aUnck  by  At 
French  in  that  quarter,  but  it  was  uily  intended  t«  maA 
and  support  ^a  grand  attack  on  the  right  of  the  Alliea.  It 
was  only  when  the  French  actually  appesrod  on  tbe  taUe- 
land  on  the  li^t.  commanding  and  »nfil«i^iTig  the  whslt 
posiUon  of  the  Alties,  that^^e  oouented,  with  imek 
slowness,  to  change  his  front  in  the  mean  time  the  WtmA 
columns  were  alread)r  in  possession  of  the  table-laad ;  thi^ 
nms  opened,  and  their  cavalry  outflanking  the  frmit,  pet  fts 
Spaniarda  in  disorder,  and  th^  gave  way.  The  br^jwiea  sf 
the  second  division,  &itish,  wers  wdsnd  to  adnmee  to  Ihi 
right;  the  first,  (or  Colbtnne's  bigade,  iriule  in  tib*artef 
deploying  was  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  ■aazfyda- 
stroyed  by  the  French  and  VcUdi  cavalry :  the  next,  Htmf^ 
ton's  brigade,  reached  thesumnut,audniaintain«d«de^asBts 
struggle.  But  the  men  fell  iuA,  ammunition  foiled,  aed 
Beresford  began  to  think  of  a  retreat,  whidi  weold  bnve  baa 
ruinous,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cdenel  Haidi^^ 
General  Cole,  with  tbe  4Lh  ^vision,  was  ordered  to  naBh 
up.thehill.  It  consisted  of  only  two  brigades,  <me  Ponrti^Bass 
and  the  Eiu;liBh  Fusileer  brigade  (7th  utd  SSrd  "ynweti), 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Myers.  Thie  last  *^Tiga^t 
restored  the  fight  and  saved  the  army.  Oennal  Cole  dizeeted 
the  Portuguese  brigade  under  General  Harvey  to  no>ve  lend 
the  bill  on  the  right,  whilst  AbercmntHe'a  uj^^de,  the  last 
remainiog  one  of  the  aecond  division,  moTOd  np  the  hill  se 
the  left ;  Cole  himself  led  the  hiam  fosUaan  np  the  fstf 
hill,  which  wu  crowned  by  the  Frendi  BMsea  anid  nitillarf. 
Six  British  guna  were  already  in  tbe^sia^  paaasamm,  w- 
whole  r«nch  i^aryi, 
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front  colamn,  and  wliat  remained  of  HoTiehton*a  brigade 
coidd  no  longer  maintain  its  position.  The  ground  was 
heaped  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  Polish  lancers  were  riding 
furiously  ^>ont  the  captured  artillery  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill.  General  Cole  at  the  head  of  the  fmUeeis,  flanked 
hy  a  battalion  of  the  Lnsitanian  L^on  under  Colond  Hawk- 
auswe^  disposed  the  lancers,  recovered  the  captured  snns, 
and  appeared  on  the  right  of  HoaehtoB*s  brigade  exactly  as 
Abercrombie^s  iasaed  oat  on  the  left.  We  mnst  now  once 
more  borrow  Sir  William  Niqrier's  doqneBt  pen  >— "  Sadi  a 
^Uant  line,  ismdng  from  the  midst  of  ui«  smoke,  and  ra^ndly 
aepuBting  itidf  from  the  confused  and  bn^wn  maltitnde, 
aterUed  the  flnemy's  heavy  masses,  which  wen  incmsing 
wd  pnMiiig  onwma  as  toan  aasored  yh^mf :  tiieywmred, 
heeiUted,  ud  then,  TonitinK  Iwtik  a  storm  of  me,  hastily 
endoBToored  to  enbu|^  th«r  nont,  while  a  feaifal  discharge 
•f  gnipe  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  throng  the  Brit^ 
nzin.  &x  William  Myeis  was  killed,  Col^  and  the  three 
•olofi^,  Ellis,  Makcney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wonnded, 
and  the  fosileer  battalicma,  stmck  by  the  inm  tempest,  reeled 
and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Snddenly  and  st^nly  re- 
coTerin^,  they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was 
seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier 
fights.  In  Tain  did  Soalt,  by  voice  and  gestare,  animate  his 
Frendmien ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating 
themselTes  from  the  crowded  cdnmnt,  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  each  a  fair  field ;  in 
vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  np,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire 
isdisGriminatdy  amm  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen, 
lumring  <m  the  flanks  threatMiad  to  ehaige  the  advancing 
line.  Nothing  eonld  atop  that  astoBuhing  infiuitiy.  No 
BiiddeBbnnt<rf  nndiseiplinwl  valoar,  no  nerrona  enthnriasm, 
weakened  the  stability  of  their  order;  their  flashing  eyes 
vrere  bent  on  Uie  dark  columns  in  their  front;  their  mea- 
aumd  tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept 
•way  the  head  of  every  fwnuition ;  their  deafening  shouts 
overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of 
th«  tumultnoos  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid 
carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  iueessant  vigour  of  the  attack 
to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  yian  did  the  Fjench 
reserves,  joining  with  the  straggling  multitudes,  endaSTOor 
to  sustain  the  fight ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irreme- 
diable eonfosion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a 
loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  rain 
flowed  aftn  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1000 
nnwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  0000  nnconqnerable  Kitiah 
soldien,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  huL"  (Nuier, 
*  Paninsalar  War,*  ill,  040-1.) 

The  dar  waa  unr  won,  and  Bereafod  radeting  the  Portn- 
gnese  aaa  Spaniards  to  advance,  the  French  retreated  in 
oonfnrion  aeross  the  small  river  on  wUeh  stands  the  viUage 
of  Albnera.  About  three  o'clock  the  fire  had  ceased.  The 
allied  army  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  7000  men, 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  British.  The  French  lost  about 
8000  men,  including  two  generals  killed  afid  three  wounded. 
On  the  16th  of  May  the  two  armies  rem^ed  in  thdr  respec- 
tive positions,  and  Beresford  waited  in  anxiety  for  another 
attack,  when  he  had  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  for  his 
picqnets  and  to  take  care  of  the  crowd  of  wounded.  On  the 
J  7th  however  he  was  reinforced  by  an  English  brigade,  and 
the  following  day  Sonlt  retired  towards  Seville,  leaving  800 
soldiers  SOTOT^  wonnded  to  the  generosity  of  the  English. 
On  the  10th  Lord  Wellington  arrived  from  the  north,  fol- 
lowed by  two  fresh  dividons,  and  gave  directions  to  resume 
tiie  iHge  of  Badajox.  The  trendies  were  opened,  and  on  the 
OA  of  June,  a  bnadi  beiiw  made  in  Fort  St  Cfaiistoval,  the 
— auH  was  g^Toi,  bnt  fidted.  On  the  Mb  another  attempt 
at  ■terming  vaa  made,  which  proved  equally  fruitless.  On 
the  10th  Lord  Welliiwton  received  intelligence  that  Mar- 
mmi  «aa  marching  to  uie  sooth  to  join  Sonlt.  He  then  took 
iq>  a  portion  near  Campo  Motot,  along  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal. The  enemy  did  not  choose  to  attack  him,  and  about 
the  middle  of  July,  Msmumt,  again  separating  himself  from 
Sonlt,  recrossed  tlw  tTsgns  by  Almaraz,  and  nuurched  on 
Salamanca.  Lord  Wel]iDf;ton  likewise,  leaving  Oenend 
Hill  with  one  British  division  and  the  Portognese  in  Alem- 
tejo,  and  giving  up  the  siege  of  Badaioz  for  the  {weaenL 
crossed  the  Tagus  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  fixed' 
his  head-quarters  at  Faente  Guinaldo,  on  the  line  of  the 
Agneda.  He  was  looking  towards  recovering  possession  of 
the  importsnt  ffnrtrees  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  whidi  his  advanced 
partisajonoanded  and  kept  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Towards 
tfaatndof  Septodier,  llwnnniit,  luning  receiyai  large  leitt- 


forcements  from  Frmoe,  moved  upon  the  Agoeda,  and  hv  his 
superiority  of  numbers  and  especially  of  cavalry,  oblig^ 
Lord  Wellington,  after  a  partiaT  easement  at  El  Bodon,  to 
withdraw  his  army,  which  he  did  in  excellent  order  to  his 
old  position  on  the  Cos,  where  Marmont  did  not  choose  to 
follow  him.  Nothing  more  happened  after  tlus  on  that  side 
for  tiie  remainder  of  the  year  1811. 

In  the  south.  General  Hill  effected  a  gallant  a<^iev«nent 
by  surprising  the  French  General  Oirard,  with  4000  foot  and 
1000  hone,  at  Arroyos  de  Molinra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caceree,  in  Spaniah  Estremadura,  tm  the  SSth  of  October. 
Hill  eom^etely  routed  Giraid,  took  IfiOO  pnaonerai  with 
sovenl  ofBecn  of  rank,  and  tiie  i^le  «  the  enemy's 
artiUeiy,  ammunition,  sbm^  and  bagnse,  with  mly  a 
trifling  loss  on  the  part  of  tiie  Allies,  am  thm  adranoed 
to  Merida,  where  he  placed  his  troops  in  cantonments,  that 
part  of  Estremadura  being  thus  delivered  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wellinghm,  in  ths  seetmd  part  of  1811,  besides  hav- 
ing firmly  estwlished  his  cooiplete  possession  of  Portugal, 
had  by  his  operations  within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Tagus,  given  full  employment  to  two 
French  armies,  each  commanded  by  a  French  marshal  of 
hi^  reputation,  and  prevented  them  from  acting  with  yigoor 
either  against  Oalida  in  the  north  or  gainst  Cadiz  in  the 
south.  He  had  thus  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  bad 
made  the  year  before  of  being  able  to  retain  possession  of 
Portugal,  and  to  make  it  a  ^ition  of  mpport  for  future 
operations  against  the  French  in  Spain,  and  he  oontinned  to 
hold  the  same  language  to  ministnrsatmune.  Dispatshes/ 
Marefa  23, 1811,  ni.,  p.  39S.). 

In  esstwn  8[Min  luuortnnately  the  Frawh  lud  obtuaed  in 
1811  neat  sucoesses  against  the  unawsted  Spamaxda.  Thsgr 
took  Tarragona  by  storm  in  Jnne,  when  a  norrid  bntehoy 
of  the  naaimed  populati<m  took  plaae,  without  regard  to  we 
or  sex,  to  the  number,  it  was  stiUed,  of  6000.  Still  the 
brave  Catalooiaos,  undismayed,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  unabated  zeal.  The  Spanish  General  Blake^  after 
being  defeatad  1^  Sachet  near  Valencia,  shut  himself  up  in 
that  cify  with  his  whole  army,  the  last  Sjuuiiih  army  wluoh 
had  remained  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1812,  he  capitulated  with  18,000  soldiers,  33  general  officus, 
and  between  300  and  400  goua.  "  I  believe,  observed  Lud 
Welliogton,  at  the  time,  *'  there  is  no  man  who  knows  the 
state  of  affaus  in  that  province,  and  has  read  Snchet's  account 
of  his  action  with  Blake. on  the  Sfith  of  October,  who. does 
not  believe  that,  if  Blake  had  hot  fouabt  that  action,  Valeaoia 
would  have  been  safe.  Are  the  En^ish  ministers  and  gena- 
rals  responsible  fur  tlw  Unnden  of  iQako  I "  ('Piiyatchaa,' 
viii.,  p.  680.) 

Cao^aiffn  <^  1818.— Lmrd  Wellingtou  from  bis  head- 
quarteiB  at  Frmada,  near  the  Cm,  wlwa  he  had  been  upa- 

rently  quiet  during  the  latter  months  of  1811,  had  been 
pr^Aring  in  secregr  the  means  of  rae^tnrii^  the  important 
fortress  of  CSndadHodri^.  Under  the  appearance  of  r^tuv- 
ing  and  fortifying  Almeida  ha  had  collected,  there  a  battering 
train  and  abundimt  stores.  A  portable  bridge  on  treaties  was 
also  constructed  in  the  same  place.  He  also  effected  the 
formation  of  a  commissariat  waggon-train,  with  several  hun- 
dred waggons  constracted  for  that  purpose,  in  order  .  to 
supersede  the  rade  carts  of  Portogueae  eonsbmctioa  which 
had  been  hitherto  used  as  a  moans  of  ttansport  for  the  army, 
but  which  would  have  often  proved  quite  ineffectual  without 
the  assistance  of  a  laiKe  body  of  Spanish  mules  and  mnle- 
teers,  which  followed  ail  the  movements  of  the  divisions  of 
the  British  azmy.  By  the  exertions  of  the  engineer  affisan 
the  river  Sonro  had  been  rendered  navigable  as  fiv  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Agoeda,  that  is  to  say,  for^  miles  highat 
than  boats  had  ever  befwe  ascended  it.  All  thia  was  aana 
with  so  little  outward  bustie  and  show  that  Marmont  doss 
not  seem  to  have  antici^ted  any  attack  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
at  least  for  the  remainder  oi  the  winter.  The  Pranch 
marshal  had  placed  his  aimy,  the  '  Army  of  Portugal/  in 
extensive  cantonments  about  Plasencia  and  Talavera^  towards 
the  Tagus,  and  had  detached  part  of  it  to  the  eastward  towards 
La  Mancba,  and  two  divisions  to  the  north,  to  occupy 
Astorias.  Suddenly,  Lord  Welliogton,  on  the  6lh  of  Janu- 
ary, 181S,  moved  his  head-quarteis  forward  to  Gall^os,  and 
on  the  8th  part  of  the  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  iouoo* 
diately  invrated  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  An  external  redoabt,  on  a 
bill  called  the  Great  Teson,  was  stormed  by  a  party  of  the 
light  diviaon  that  vei^  evening,  and  the  out  parallel  was 
soon  afterwards  established.  On  the  night,  of  tbe  13th  tha 
fortified  convent  of  SaaU  Cn^|^^^4^9>(^ 
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minrpitoed  ud  canied;  and  ontbe  14t]i  th*  oonTOt  of 
aui  Fnuwino^  likswiw  ntaatad  ootiidt  Uw  walls,  wai 
eaniad  bf  aMamt.  Tlw  aaoond  panllel  was  than  ccmptetad, 
and  frash  battarisa  beiiu  astaUished,  two  practicable  breaches 
wan  made  oa  the  10t£,  and  that  very  ereniiig  oiden  were 
given  to  stwm  the  place.  No  time  was  to  b«  lost,  as  Har- 
mont  was  known  to  be  advaociag  to  relieve  the  garrison. 
A  part  of  tha  light  divisiMi  under  General  Cranford,  oa  one 
side,  and  Owml  Maekinun*a  brigade,  snpported  by  the 
Mlh  and  fith  miments,  on  the  ^er,  aoranced  to  the 
brsadMS,  whilst  Colonel  Pack's  brigade  attacked  the  gate  of 
St  Jago,  and  in  less  than  half  an  bom  from  the  time  the 
attack  conunenoed  the  Allies  were  in  poeseasum  of  the 
ramparts,  and  the  gairiion  then  tarrendered.  {<  Pispatchee 
to  Lord  UvnpocA,'  toL  viii.,  p.  A49,  &c.)  The  loaa  of  the 
British  was  severe.  General  Maokiantm  and  many  of  his 
men  were  blown  up  fay  the  exploaion  of  a  magaxine  on  the 
rampart,  which  took  fire  accidantaUy.  Oesctal  Cranfard, 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  light  diriatcm,  vat  mortally 
wouded,  and  died  shortly  aftsnraids.  Owcial  Vandaleor 
and  Colonel  Colbome  were  also  woonded,  as  well  aa  Major 
Oaoivs  Nsvier,  who  led  the  storming  parfy  on  the  Irft.  The 
total  loss  m  the  Briti^  and  Pmrtoguese  innoanted  to  aboat 
1000  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of'  the  garrison  was 
eatimated  at  abont  the  same,  betides  1700  prisimers.  A 
iMga  battering-train  and  a  vait  qauitity  of  ammimition  and 
stores  were  found  in  the  place. 

Marshal  Marmont  heard  at  Valladolid,  on  the  16th  «f 
Jannaiy,  of  Lord  Wellington^  operationa  against  Oiudad 
Rodrigo.  He  quickly  recaUed  Bonet's  division  from  Astniias, 
collected  his  other  dividons,  and  maiehad,  as  he  thought,  to 
relieve  the  place  ;  bat  on  arriving  at  Salainanca  he  fanrd  of 
its  &11.  His  astonishment  was  thas  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Berthier :— On  the  16th  the  English  batteries  opened  their 
fire  at  a  great  distance :  on  the  19th  the  j^ace  was  stormed, 
and  £sU  hito  the  power  of  the  enemy.  There  is  something 
so  ineomprdiensible  in  this  that  I  allow  mysi^  no  lemariu, 
M  I  am  not  vet  finnidied  witii  tha  necessary  infonaation.*' 

Tha  EhaabA  Oortes  assemUad  at  Cadis  iwsBsd  imanimoiisly 
a  vote  of  tiianka  to  hori  Wdlington,  and  contered  on  him 
the  title  of  Dnke  of  Gindad  Rodrigo.  In  Ea^and  be  was 
raised  to  tha  dignHy  of  Eail  of  Wellingtoii  of  the  United 
Kii^dom,  and  pariuiment,  beiideB  a  vote  of  thanks  to  htm 
and  his  brave  amy,  aanoied  to  the  title  an  annuity  of 
20001.  - 

Having  rapajred  In  anns  degree  the  woiks  of  Cindad 
Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  plaead  it  nnder  tha  command  ai  a 
Spsnidi  governor,  and  prepared  to  move  to  the  sonth,  for  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  Badajoz,  if  possible,  before 
Marmont  and  Sonlt  coald  unite  for  its  dafence.  The  artillery 
for  the  si^  was  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  a  fictitious  destina- 
tion, then  tranidiipped  at  sea  into  small  craft.  In  which  it 
was  conveyed  op  the  Setnbal  river  to  Alcaoer  do  Sol,  and 
thence  by  land  acroas  Alemtejo  to  the  banks  of  the  Goa^ana. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  leaving  one  division  on  ^e  Agneda, 
Lord  Wellington  mardied  the  remainder  of  his  amy  to  the 
•oath.  On  the  16th  the  army  crossed  the  Ooadiaaa,  and 
BadajoK  was  immediately  invested,  while  sevend  divisions 
advanced  to  Llerena  and  Merida  to  wree  the  siege.  Qn  the 
S6th,  the  Pieorina,  an  advanced  post,  smarated  frnn  the 
body  of  the  place  by  the  small  river  Kvillas,  was  taken  b^ 
storm,  and  on  the  S6th  two  breaching  battwdes  opened  ^eir 
fire  on  the  town.  In  the  meantime  Sonlt  was  eolleeting  his 
disftosable  force  at  SeviUe  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and 
Marmont,  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion,  entered  Portugal  by 
Sabngal  and  Penamacor,  and  ravaged  the  country  east  of  the 
Serra  de  Estrella.  Lord  Wellington  acceleiated  the  opmn 
tions  of  the  siege.  On  the  6th  of  April,  three  breaches 
having  become  practicable,  orders  were  given  for  the  assaolt 
in  the  evening.  The  various  divisions  passed  the  glacis 
nnder  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  garrison^  which  greatly 
thinned  their  ranks ;  and  they  descended  into  the  ditdi,  and 
ascended  the  breaches,  bat  here  tiiey  found  obstacles  which 
appeared  insnperaUe.  Planks  studded  with  iron  spikes, 
like  harrows,  and  ehevatta-dfr-firise  formed  of  sword-bkdes, 
a^betoallv  stoipped  the  way,  and  the  ramparts  and  neig^- 
bouriiq;  buildings  were  occupied  by  light  infantry,  who 
showered  thar  volleys  upon  the  assailants.  Shells,  hand* 
grenades,  every  kind  of-  burning  composition,  and  mwdles  of 
every  sort,  were  buried  at  them.  At  last  Lbrd  Wellington 
ord^ed  Uiem  to  withdraw  jnst  aa  a  repent  came  tbat  General 
Pleton's  diviuon  had  taken  the  castle  by  eacalade,  and  aom 
afterwards  Geaetil  Walker's  brigade  also  entsrsd  the  town 


1^  asealada  en'Uie  sUa  of  Ow  OUvrntfa  Qate.  Hm  oOk 
divisions  then  Inmed  apia  for  the  ^,tack  of  ibe  WdsL 
when  all  rssistanee  esassd.  The  Fnaeh  govwav,  Omni 
Philippon,  with  a  few  hoadred  aea,  eaeaped  aexoss  the 
Ouadiana  to  Fort  Saa  Chiistoval,  where  he  suxwdemdtha 
followiiw  monung,  ^  Great  azoessea  and  outragea  wwe  eoi- 
mitted  by  the  scudiera  during  the  remainder  ai  the  nigbl, 
until  severe  measores  on  the  |Mrtof  Lord  WellingtMi  restmj 
order.  The  losa  ot  the  Allies  was  much  nun  aevera  than  at 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  anuHutina  to  72  officers  and  963  dub 
killed ;  and  306  officers  and  3480  men  wounded.  «  When 
the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc,"  says  Napier,  "  was  made 
known  to  Lord  Welliwton,  the  firmness  of  hia  nabne  gan 
way  fos  a  numrat,  and  the  pride  of  conquest  yielded  to  a 
passionate  burst  of  ^ief  for  the  loss  of  his  gallant  atddietiL" 

Soult  coUscted  his  army  at  Villa&aaca,  betwoMi  Uareaa 
and  Merida,  on  the  8ih,  when,  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Badajo^ 
he  retired  before  dayli^  next  towards  Seville,  puaued 
1^  the  British  cavalry,  which  made  a  necaaafiol  attsdisa 
bis  nar-guaid  at  ViUa  Oardk 

On  the  lath  of  April  Lord  Wellii^^  moved  the  maia 
body  of  hia  army  hack  to  the  uvth,  leaving  Gamenl  HiH 
south  of  tfae  Tagtts.  Mamout,  on  hearing  «l  thi%  cava  ^ 
the  blockade  of  Almeida  and  ^udad  Bodrtgc^  and  vnthtew 
to  Salamanca.  I«rd  WeUington's  haad-quarters  vese  agui 
at  Gninaldo,  betwew  the  Coa  and  the  ^eda,  where  Ui^ 
mnained  till  the  middle  of  Jane,  nothing  of  in^mtanes 
occurring  in  that  quartar  daring  the  intervaL  In  the  sootl 
however  Gemeral  Hill  took  and  destroyed,  in  the  mouth  d 
May,  ti»  forts  which  the  French  had  constructed  at  Alnam 
on  the  Tagua,  where  they  had  a  bridge  of  boats  to  secure  the 
communication  between  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  Soath. 

On  the  ISth  of  June  Lord  Wellingtcm,  having  completed 
hia  preparations  for  aa  advance  into  Spain,  br&e  up  fans 
his  cantonments  wiUi  about  40,000  men,  leaving  Oeaeol 
Hill  on  the  Ts«as,  near  Almazai,  with  aboat  12,000  mora. 
On  the  17th  ae  appeared  Mon  Salamanca.  Manacit 
ntiied  m  hia  apmoaoi,  aad  left  abont  800  msai  im.  bobw  lodi 
enutraeted  oa  the  raiaa  <tf  ecamnti^  irUdi  rflmmawdfd  ik 
bridge  acrasB  the  river  Tormss.  The  allied  arsnj'  forded  the 
river  and  entered  the  town,  to  the  ^eat  joy  ol  the  iBbaUt* 
ante.  "  They  have  now  been  suffmng  for  more  than  thni 
years,  during  which  time  the  Frend>,  amoqg  t^Jur  acta  sf 
violeiue  and  oppreanon,  have  destroyed  13  oat  of  25  caa- 
venta,  and  23  of  25  eoUe^,  which  existed  in  thia  ff'T^^Fiaifi 
seat  of  learning."  ('  Disprtchee,'  ii.  p.  339.)  The  forti  woe 
immediately  uivested,  while  Marmont's  amy  ratued  ta  Tab 
on  the  Donro,  and  the  British  advance  took  up  a  p^tiviii  at 
San  Cii8toTal,afewmile8  in  frMktof  Salanwica.  Anatlei^it 
was  made  to  carry  the  forts  by  escalade,  which  &ile^  aal 
Major-General  Bowes  and  120  men  fell  in  the  atta^  Oa 
the  20th  Marmont  moved  forward  again,  and,  arriviag  ii 
front  of  the  position  of  San  Cristoval,  made  a  demosMtsataa 
with  his  cavalry  in  the  plain,  bat  it  ended  taestij  in  a 
Bkirmishi  He  made  other  demonstrations  and  nKrvenata 
in  the  ftdlewiag  days  for  the  purpose  of  reliving  tfae  fodi^ 
but  WW  baffled  by  the  watehfalasss  of  the  BiitiA  gwcsA 
until  on  Uw  S7th  the Cnto  vithia  Selamua  woe  tafcsBsc 
surrendered. 

Marmont  again  retired  to  the  Dmro  in  the  hogi^aiag  af 
July,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  <m  hi|^  freaiid  aloag  tkt 
noithem  bank  of  the  Douro,  his  centre  being  at  Vat^aSm, 
The  British  and  Fivtagnese  allied  aimy  took  up  a  lias  m 
the  left  or  aonthsni  bank  of  the  river,  fiunng  the  oiibb^.  1 
great  deal  of  manoeuvring,  marching,  and  ooonter^naichii^ 
and  ohan^^  of  front,  followed  m  the  part  of  MarT-tt*. 
during  which  the  French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  BmsI^s 
division  from  Aaturias,  which  had  effected  a  difficult  maisk 
over  the  mountains,  faavii^  been  harassed  and  preaesd  hf 
the  Spaniards  from  Oalicia  under  Mahy  and  Pexiier.  Oa 
the  16th  of  Jnly  Marmont  threw  two  of  hia  diTiasoaa  aoua 
the  Donro  at  Toro,  when  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  atrnj 
to  the  left,  to  concentrate  it  ou  Uie  Guaren^  an  aSnataf 
the  Donro  frtan  the  south.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  ]  64h  tha 
French,  reerossing  the  Douro  at  Toro,  ascCTded  the  scffthea 
bank  of  the  rivar  with  their  whole  annv  to  Tordeaillaa,  wtea 
they  again  crossed  em  to  the  aontheai  bnk,  ami  by  s 
fiHreed  naarch  assembled  at  Nan  dsl  Bvf  im  the  17tfc.  (h 
the  16th  they  attei^ted  to  cut  off  the  li^t  of  the 
army,  eoBsiating  of  the  4th  and  li^t  divinonL  bi^  ww* 
repulsed  by  several  charges  of  the  Britiib  aadHamovBim 
cavalry,  as  well  as  of  the  British  aad  Foati^iwea  xa&ahy. 
Br  hu  ■BMBUTni  hnma  """f^.  ^nrcw^mt  ift 
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bHahing  Us  AmmnnicaUoB  with  King  JoB^h  ud  ti»  may 

of  the  centre,  which  was  advaDciiig  from  Madrid  to  jom 
him.  In  the  mean  time  tJie  two  armies  of  Msrmimt  and 
Wellington  were  in  line  on  the  oppodto  bonk*  of  the 
Ottarena.  More  maniBiiTring  took  uaee  on  tbe  part  of 
Mamont,  who,  on  the  flOtii,  enasea  the  ChureSa  oa  tht 
right  of  the  AUiea,  and  advanced  towaids  tbe  Toimea  hy 
Babilafiiente  and  Villamnaa.  Lord  Wellington  followed 
closely  the  enemy'a  movements  during  part  of  that 
march,  and  the  two  hdstile  armies  moved  in  pazallel  lines 
within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other  in  the  fineat  order; 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  eroand  gave  either  par^  a  tem- 
porary advantage  the  artiSery  opened  fin,  bnt  no  actual 
collision  took  place,  though  Ix^h  armies  were  ready  to  form 
in  line  of  batue.  Lord  W«Uington,  in  his  dispatch  to  Eari 
Bathurst  dated  the  following  day,  July  21,  observfls  as 
follows  — "  The  enemy's  object  hitherto  has  been  to  eat  off 
my  commnnication  with  SRlamanca  and  Cindad  Rodrigo,  Uie 
want  of  which  be  knows  wonld  distress  ns  vcnry  materally. 
The  wheat-harvest  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile,  and 
even  if  we  had  money  we  could  not  now  procure  anything  from 
the  country,  nnless  we  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Ftench,  and  lay  waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  proenre  a 
scanty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat  for  the  troops.  It  would 
answer  no  purpose  to  atten^t  to  retaliate  upon  the  enem^, 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  Hie  Frendi  armies  in  Spain 
have  never  had  any  secure  commnnication  beyond  the  ground 
which  <iiey  occupy ;  and,  provided  the  enemy  oppraed  to 
them  is  not  too  strong  far  them,  they  are  mdifrerent  in 
respect  to  the  quarter  from  which  their  operations  are 
directed,  or  on  which  side  they  carry  them  on.  The  army 
of  Portugal  has  been  surrounded  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
scarcely  even  a  letter  reaches  its  commander ;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  organised  rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary 
discipline  so  long  established  in  the  French  armies,  enable  it 
to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  total  min  of  the  country  in 
which  it  has  been  ^aced,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  Marshal 
Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we  have. 

 I  have  invariably  lieen  of  opinion  that,  unless 

forced  to  fight  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one  should  not  be 
fbuf^t  by  the  allied  army  unless  under  goeh  ftvontalUe  di^ 
cnimAances  aa  that  there  Would  be  reaaon  to  hope  that  the 
allied  army  wonld  be  able  to  maintsin  the  fidd,  while  that 
of  the  enemy  ,  should  not.  Tour  lorddi^  will  have  seen 
by  the  returns  of  the  two  armies  that  we  have  no  superiority 
of  numbers  even  over  that  single  army  immediately  opposed 
U)  OS ;  indeed  I  beUevs  that  tke  French  army  is  of  the  two 
the  s^ngest,  and  it  ia  certainly  equipped  with  a  profusion 
of  artillery  double  onrs  in  number,  and  of  larger  calAnes.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  attacked  in  a  chosen  position  wiUiout 
considerable  loss  on  our  side.  To  this  circumstance  add, 
that  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mannont's  army  is  to  be  joined 
by  the  King's,  which  will  be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  cavalry,  and  that  troops  are  still  expected 
from  the  army  of  the  north,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of 
the  south ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  ought  to  consider  it  almost 
impossible  to  remain  in  CasUle  after  an  action,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  should  not  have  been  so  advantageous  as 
to  have  left  the  allied  i^y  in  a  idtuatien  of  comparative 
strength  while  that  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  much 
weakened.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  tiie  Toimes 
if  the  enemy  should ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  above  all  not  to  give  up  our  communication  with 
Cindad  Rodrigo ;  and  not  to  f^ht  an  action  unless  under 
very  advantageous  circumatances,  or  it  should  become  abso- 
lutely necessary."   (*  Dispatches,'  ix.  pp.  296-96.) 

On  the  Slst  both  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tormes— the 
Allies  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  and  Marmont's  higher 
up  the  river  by  the  fords  between  Huerta  and  Alba  de 
Tonnes.  Xjord  Wellington  placed  his  troops  in  a  position, 
the  left  of  which  rested  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills  which  from 
their  similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  the  Dos  Arapiles. 
On  the  momiDg  of  the  SSnd  some  shup  skirmishing  took 
place,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
more  distant  Arapiles,  by  which  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  annoy  and  peilupa  turn  the  right « the  British,  Harmont^s 
pUn  being  evident^to  cut  them  off  from  Ciuud  Bodrigo. 
This  obli^  Lord  Wellington  to  extend  his  right  to  a  hai^t 
behind  i&  village  oi  Aiapiles,  occupying  tte  village  itself 
vrith  the  lif^t  infantry.  After  a  vanety  of  evolutions  and 
moremaits  on  the  put  d  Hsrmont,  vriiidi  lasted  till  tvro 


o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the  French  aonuuuidir,  wulflr  eovtr 
of  a  very  heavy  oannonade,  "extended  his  left,  and  moved 
ward  his  troops  apparently  with  an  intention  to  embrace,  by 
the  position  of  his  troops  and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that  of 
the  Two  An^ilas  whwh  w«  possossed,  and  frimi  thenos  to 
attack  and  break  onr  line,  or  at  all  events  to  render  difficolt 
any  movenmit  <tf  cms  to  onr  right.  The  eztmsion  of  hia  lias 
to  his  left  however,  and  its  advance  upon  onr  ri^t^  notwith- 
standing that  his  troops  still  occupied  very  Btnmg  ground,  and 
his  position  was  well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  oppoiw 
tnmty  of  attaddng  him;  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious." 
(Dispatchto  Earl  Batburst, July  S4)  LordWeUiagton'aanxiety 
is  explained  by  tbe  intdligenoe  which  he  had  received  that 
General  Clsnsel  had  errtved  at  Polios,  on  the  Donro,  on  tbe 
fiOtfa,  vrith  the  cavalry  and  horse-aitillery  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  to  join  Marmont,  which  he  was  expected  to  do  w 
the  S3nd  or  SSrd  at  the  latest.  This  junction  would  give 
Marmont  such  a  superiori^  in  cavalry  as  greatly  to  em- 
barrass and  endanger  the  movements  of  the  &itish. 

Lord  Wellington,  suddenly  seisii^  the  oppoitonity  for 
which  he  had  been  waiting,  disposed  his  divisions  so  as  to 
turn  the  enemy'e  left  and  at  the  same  time  attack  him  in 
front  Oenenu  Pakeahamf  at  the  head  of  the  third  divisioi^ 
steadily  ascended  the  ridge  ecenpied  bv  the  extrenie  1^  «f 
the  French,  formed  line  across  their  nank,  aoA,  h^og  sop- 
ported  by  some  cavalry,  he  moved  tm  towaids  we  centre  of 
the  enen^,  driving  evmything  before  him..  Wherever  the 
Frmeh  attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  were  charged  wi& 
the  bayonet ;  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  tdtarged  the  snemy 
in  front,  and  the  <  whole  left  wing  of  the  French  made  a 
disorderly  retreat  towards  thor  nght,  leaving  many  killed 
wd  wounded  behind,  and  about  3(XK>  prisoners.  Meantime 
tbe  4th  and  fith  divisions,  after  a  very  severe  stzv^le,'  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  in  tiie  centre  of  the  enemy,  whose  ri^ 
however  remained  unbroken,  when  Oeural  Clansel,  who 
having  joined  the  French  army  that  day,  sucoeeded  to  the 
command  in  consequence  of  Marshal  Marmont  being  wounded, 
withdrew  his  troops  with  great  akill,  and  formed  them  in  a 
new  position  nearly  at  ri^t  angles  with  tbe  original  one. 
His  cavalry  was  nnmuona,  and  his  artillery  formidable. 
Lord  Welliiigtrai  directed  a  fretAi  aUack,  and  the  6tb  division, 
ascending  to  the  enemy's  position  nndw  a  sweeping  fire  of 
wtfllMT  and  mnketiy,  gained  the  kvel  ^roend,  wMtt  th^ 
di^ed  vrith  the  hmHie^  M  the  4Sii  divisioB  eosung  np  at 
the  asme  time  theFzendi  abandoned  tbe  growd  in  ffmt 
confonon,  retreating  towards  Alba  de  Tormes,  followed 
dosely  1^  the  Britiui  till  night  stopped  the  pursuit,  which 
was  renewed  by  the  cavalry  on  the  morning  of  the  33rd. 
The  cavalry  came  up  vritii  tiie  Frendt  reu  near  Ia  Swna, 
when  tiiree  French  Inttalions  snrrendcrod,  being  forsaken  by 
tbeir  own  cavalry.  Glausel  retired  by  Peftaranih  to  Arevalo, 
whence  he  took  the  direction  of  Valladolid.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  very  severe ;  three  generals  killed,  four  wounded ; 
one  general,  six  field-offioeis,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank, 
and  between  6000  and  7000  m«i  taken  piisoners,  besides 
two  eagles.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  Allies  had  694  killed  «nd  4270 
wounded,  but  the  pn^rtion  of  officers  was  very  great. 
Cieneral  Le  Marebant  was  killed  and  Generals  Boennd, 
Leith,  Cole,  Cotton,  and  Bpry,  were  wounded. 

The  nltiniate  though  not  immediate  resnlts  of  the  vietoty 
of  Balamanca  were  great,  and  a  French  histtxian,  generally 
verr  warm  in  the  cause  of  Napolemi,  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  tbe  military  and  political  consequences  of  tiiat 
bsttls'^  ultimate  loss  of  Spain  Ij  the  Frendi.  (Thiban- 
dean,  ■  Histoire  de  TEmpire,*  ch.  63.)  Amon^  the  polit^ 
consequences  must  be  reckoned  tbe  obliteration  of  any  ten- 
dency tiiat  there  nu^t  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  infiuential  men  in  Bpain,  and  even  in  the  Cortes,  to  give 
up  the  English  alliance,  and  make  their  peace  with  King 
Joseph,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  the  eonstitntiob 
proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz  in  March  of 
that  year.  The  author  just  quoted  says, "  We  are  assured 
that  a  n^odation  to  that  effect  had  been  entered  into,  vhish 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  broke  off  for  ever." 

Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Donro,  reached  Val- 
laddid  on  the  30tii  of  July,  Clansel  continuing  his  retreat 
tovmrds  Bonoa.  Kiiig  Josqih,  witii  all  the  tnope  ha  ooold 
master  at  l&drid,  abont  80,000,  had  msrehed  by  tim  Esen- 
rial  on  theSlst  of  Xolrto  join  Manoont  On  airtving  at 
Arevalo  he  heard  of  MsimonA  dcbat,  vpon  which  he 
marched  Im^  his  ri^  to  Segovia  to  eflbet  a  ^>m«i  m  &v««r 

of  GUnsel'v  retmting  anny.  Iund  We| 
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th*  DooTO^  ■anhcd  wiatt  him  on  the  7Ui  of  Aognst, 
iMving  a  force  on  the  XSonro  to  watch  CUomI.  King  Joeedi 
retreated  to  Madrid,  and  the  Allies  haviii^  paaeed  the  Ooadar 
nma,  he  ahandoDed  the  capital  and  withdtew  to  the  left 
bwk  of  the  Tagiu,  between  Anuijnez  and  Toledo.  Lord 
Wellington  entued  Madrid  on  tiie  12tfa,  and  was  received 
with  great  aodamations.  In  coneeqaence  of  this  movement 
Sonlt  railed  the  blockade  (of  Cadiz,  deetioyiax  the  woiki 
which  the  French  had  conrtnicted  with  so  moda  labour  and 
ezpenee,  and,  abandoning  western  Andalacia,  concentrated 
hie  forces  in  Oianada.  His  xeax-gaaid  was  attacked  by  an 
allied  Spani^  and  Knglish  force  &om  Cadiz,  which  drove  it 
from  San  Lucar,  and  took  Seville  hy  aasaolt  General  Hill 
at  the  same  time  advanced  bom  the  banks  of  the  GKiadiana 
to  the  Tigoi,  connecting  hia  opantions  with  those  of  the 
nun  body  <a  Lord  Wellington  s  ani^.  On  his  i^proach 
King  Jose^  abandimed  Tdedo  and  Uai  bftcfc  to  Almaoza,  in 
Mnrcia}  to  keep  himself  in  commnniqUion  with  Sonlt  and 
Sachet.  A  great  part  of  soathem  and  central  Spun  was 
thus  freed  from  the  French,  who  never  retook  Senile;  and 
this  was  anothn  reaolt  oi  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  sitnation  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid  was  however 
critical.  Clatuel's  army  in  the  north  bad  been  laigely  rein- 
forced, and  Soult,  and  Sachet,  and  King  Joseph,  by  formiiq; 
a  innetion,  might  advance  from  the  sonth,  and  thos  the 
Ames  wonld  be  attacked  by  a  combined  force  nearly  treble 
in  number  to  their  own.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  of 
notmore  than  6000  men,  part  of  whom  were  foreign  auxiliaries, 
WIS  cooped  np  in  Alicante,  and  conld  not  effect  any  powerful 
diversion.  There  was  no  Spanish  force  of  any  magnitude 
njKin  which  Lord  Wellington  could  depend  for  field  opera- 
taona.  The.Oalician  amy  under  Santocildes,  which  was  the 
most  effictiva  Spanish  corps,  after  tAking  Astoim,  had 
advanced  towards  Zamnra,  Imt  was  driven  nek  by  UlaiueL 
Bailastema,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  Andalncia, 
refhsed  to  be  directed  by  Lord  welliiutani  and  0*Diwnell 
had  been  defsated  in  Valencia  by  Snuet^  and  driven  into 
Mnrda.  At  Madrid  Lord  Welliiigton  wis  tnated  with 
enthusiastic  admitatioiij  but  no  active  exertuas  were  made 
in  the  common  caose.  The  country  was  exhausted,  the 
people  appeared  disheartened,  and  the  British  commander-in- 
chief  could  not  realise  at  Madrid,  upon  drafts  on  the  British 
treasury,  a  asm  of  money  adequatis  to  his  most  pressing 
wants.  To  remain  at  Madrid  was  therefore  impracticable ; 
he  most  either  advance  to  the  north  against  Clansel,  or  to 
the  sooth  against  Sonlt,  and  he  determined  on  the  first  of 
these  movements,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at 
Claasel  before  the  French  in  the  sooth  and  east  could  advance 
to  hia  aappoft  Ltaving  two  divisions  at  Madrid,  he  marched 
with  the  ranainder  on  the  1st  of  September  fur  VaUadolid, 
which  he  entered  on  the  7th,  and,  continoing  his  much 
towurds  BnigoB^  was  joined  at  Faleneia  by  the  ^lanish  army 
of  Galicia,  which  scarcely  mustered  10,000  men,  undisci- 
plined and  deficient  in  equipment.  On  the  10th  the  allied 
anny  entered  Buncoe.  snd  the  French,  under  General  Sonham, 
whoJiad  assnmed  the  oommand  in  the  north,  fell  back  to 
Brivieaca,  leaving  2000  men,  under  General  Dubreton,  in 
the  Castle  of  Burgos,  strong  by  its  position,  which  had  been 
fortified  with  care.  The  possession  of  that  fort  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  allied  army  in  its  present 
advanced  and  insecure  position,  and  Lord  Wellingtcui  (urected 
it  to  be  invested  forthwith,  though  he  was  ill  furnished  with 
siege  artillery.  A  horn-work  on  a  hill,  which  commanded 
several  of  the  works  of  the  castle,  was  carried  by  assault 
The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but  with  little  effect,  and 
supping  was  then  resorted  to.  On  the  29th,  a  tneach  being 
Mccted  in  the  outer  waQ  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  stwm  it,  but  fiuled.  Anotfnz  breuA 
was  uFectad  in  like  manner  on  the  eveiuQg  of  the  4th  of 
October,  and,  bong  stonned  with  success,  the  besimrs  were 
•at^^ished  within  the  exterior  line  of  the  works  of  the  castle. 
The  garrison  made  two  sorties,  by  which  they  materially 
injured  the  works  of  the  Allies,  and  occssioned  them  great 
Icaa.  Want  of  ammuniticm  greatly  retarded  the  o^etaoons 
of  the  nwe.  A  breach  at  last  bemg  effected,  by  mming,  in 
the  aecoEM  line  on  the  18th,  orders  were  given  to  storm  it 
A  detachment  of  the  Kma'a  German  L^on  carried  t^ 
breach,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Guards  succeeded  in  esea- 
lading  the  line  {  but  the  enennr  brought  such  a  fire  upon 
them  from  the  third  line  and  &om  the  body  of  the  castle, 
and  attacked  them  with  numbers  so  superior  before  thev 
conld  be  supported,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
omidKabU  MS.  But  now  the  French  uaj  of  the  north 


advanced  with  Sfrident  intentiMi  to  raiae  the  mege ;  and  st 
Hke  same  time  Lord  Wellington  learnt  from  General  HiB 
that  the  armies  of  the  sonth  and  centre,  which,  being  oniied, 
mustered  70,000  strong,  were  advancioc  fnmi  Valends 
towards  the  Ta^,  and  that  the  Spanish  General  Ballastens 
had  not  assumra  a  position  in  La  Mancha,  which  the  SpaoiA 
Government,  at  Lord  Wellington's  suggestion,  had  directed 
him  to  tska  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy  a  movemate. 
The  British  commander  was  therefore  under  the  necesaity  sf 
abandoning  the  aege  of  Burgos,  and  of  effecting  a  retrogiBdc 
movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to  General  Hill,  who  atfte 
approach  of  Soult  abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  i3sm^ 

towards  RftT>m«nmL 

On  the  2lBt  of  October  the  riege  of  Bnigoa  wh  pami, 
and  Lord  Wellington  retired  in  good  ardor  to  Faloiou,  apt 
was  joined  bv  a  brigade  from  EnKund  nnd«  Lord  Ddturane, 
which  had  knded  at  Cfflrufia.  The  French,  und«  Sonham, 
t^eatedlv  attacked  the  tear-guard  of  the  Allies  until  they 
reached  the  Donro  at  Tudela,  whw  Souham  halted,  waitmg 
to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  south.  Lord  WeUinstmi  cbb- 
tinoed  his  retreat  to  the  Tormes,  being  joined  on  the  3rd  of 
November  by  General  Hill.  On  the  8Ui  of  November  the 
Allies  took  np  tbeir  old  position  on  the  he^ts  of  Ssa 
Cristoval,  in  front  of  Salamanca.  On  the  10th,  Sonham  and 
Soult  joined  their  forces,  which  amounted  to  75,000  in&utiy 
and  12,000  cavahy,  while  Lord  Wellington's  anny  did  art 
exceed  48,000  infantry  and  5000  cavahy.  On  the  14th  the 
French  crossed  the  Tormes  in  force  near  Lncinaa.  Locd 
Wellington  took  position  at  the  Arapiles,  being  the_  ground 
of  his  former  victory ;  but  as  the  enemy,  throngh  fats  s^ie- 
riority  of  numbers,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  was  in  motMa 
to  intercept  his  communications  with  Cindad  Ro^go,  hs 
withdrew  to  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  18th  his  faead-qnaitaa 
were  at  Ciodad  RMrigo.  Sonlt  did  not  follow  faint  clost: 
in  bet,  the  French  made  no  serious  movement  bejrond  th> 
Tormes,  and  aooo  afterwards  they  even  withdrew  a  gierf 
part  of  their  aimy  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  to  place 
them  in  better  cantonments  in  Castile.  The  main  army  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  were  distributed  in  their  old 
quarters  within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  their  left  resting  st 
tism^  on  the  Douro,  whilst  General  Hill's  corps  moved 
into  Spanish  Ettremadnra,  into  cantonments,  near  Coria,  aad 
towards  the  Tsgus,  plaehig  strong  posts  at  the  passes  of  Baaoi 
and  Bejax.    The  campaign  of  1812  was  now  tenninated. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  allied  trtrapa  aoffand 
much  &tigue  and  privation ;  the  weather  was  veiy  iuelement, 
the  roads  were  deep  and  miry,  and  the  rivers  were  greatfy 
swelled,  and  some  of  them  were  breast-hi^  at  the  fonk 
Owing  to  the  irremediable  difficulty  of  obtaining  pnivaaaas 
in  S^ain,  a  great  part  of  the  [anny  had  neithar  mead  war 
biscuit,  and  tht  men  had  only  a  ration  of  lean  tomj^  be<^ 
which  they  could  not  cook,  but  heated  npon  saeh  amoky 
fires  as  they  could  make,  aiid  so  ate  it  half  raw.  Hsbt 
irrMularities  were  committed  b^  the  soldiers,  whidh  Loid 
WeUington  aeverely  reprobated  m  a  circular  letter  wirieh  he 
addressed  to  all  commanding  officers  of  divisions  and  brigade^ 
dated  Frenada,  SSth  of  November  181S.  ('  Diapatcfae«,'ix, 
p.  682.) 

When  the  news  reached  England  of  the  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, Lord  Wellington  was  advanced  in  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Aug.  18, 1812.  On  the  3fd 
of  December  he  received  uie  Uian^  of  Parliammt,  and  <m 
the  7th  of  the  same  month  the  snm  of  100,000/.  waa  voted 
to  him  SB  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  to  enable  him  to 
sopport  with  dignity  the  rank  to  which  he  had  heea 
elevated. 

Campaign  <^  1813w— Napoleon,  havii^  lost  the  beat  pat 
of  hia  army  m  his  Rnnian  expedition  of  181S,  not  saly 
conld  not  rainfoiee  his  mT^'Mf  in  Spain,  but  thoi^it  it 
advisable  to  recall  Marshal  Soolt,  at  the  bc^ning  of  1813, 
in  order  to  intrust  him  with  a  command  in  the  i^tproadung 
campaign  against  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  Qermaay. 
Souft  however  only  took  about  20,000  men  with  him  from 
the  PeninsDla.  The  French  had  still  aboot  70,000  to  oppose 
to  Lord  Wellingtonjindepuident  of  the  force  nnder  Sncfact 
in  eastern  Spain.  'The  army  still  called  the  '  Army  <^  Pof- 
togal,'  under  General  Reille,  had  its  head-qnarters  at  Valla- 
dolid;  that  of  Uie  centre,  under  Drouet,  was  diatribated 
round  Madrid;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the 
south,  formerly  Soult's,  were  at  Toledo.  AH  these  forces 
were  under  lung  Joseph,  who  was  sssistad  by  lAarshal 
Joordan.  Clwsel  and  Foy  commanded  aeparate  divimoas 
in  AnguL  and  ffiMsy.  Aj^nda  and  Eitmudum 
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free  from  ibe  Frenoh,  as  well  aa  Oalida  and  AituiaB  in  the 
north. 

liord  Wellington  had  been  at  last  appointed  by  the  regency 
of  Spain,  with  the  approbatioD  of  the  Cortes,  to  the  lank  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  annies,  and  measnrea 
were  taken  to  render  the  Spanish  troops  more  effective  than 
they  had  hitherto  been.  Bnt  the  army  upon  which  he  coold 
immediately  rely  for  field  operations  consisted  of  aboat 
65,000  in£uiti7,'  British  and  Portogoese,  and  abont  6000 
cavaliy.   Witb  thia  force  he  opened  the  campaign  of  1813. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  Iby,  Lord  Wslliagton  brue  np  from 
his  Portngaeae  cantonmoita,  and  pnt  his  anorr  in  motion  liHr 
Spain  in  three  bodies,  tiie  u/R,  vanim  Sir  llionus  Qraham, 
the  right  nndar  GFeneral  Hill,  and  the  centre  under  his  own 
immediiUe  command.   He  Erected  General  Graham  to  pass 
by  Lame^o  to  the  north  of  the  Donro,  and  march  through 
Traa-os-Montes  to  Bragw^  and  Zamora^  and  tiience  to  Valla- 
dolid,  thaa  secnring  the  position  which  the  French  had 
taken  and  had  been  at  great  pains  to  strengthen,  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Donro.   The  French  were  taken  by 
surprise,  not  expecting  this  movement  throngh  Tras-oa- 
Montes.   Qraham  readied  the  Esla,  an  affluent  of  tibe  Doaro 
from  the  north,  without  meeting  an  enemy.   On  the  1st  of 
Jane,  having  crossed  the  Esla,  he  encamped  near  Zamora, 
the  French  retreating  before  him,  and,  being  joined  by  Lord 
Wellington  from  Salunanca,  they  moved  on  towards  Valla- 
dolid.  General  Hill  having  crossed  the  Dooro  at  Toro  on  the 
3rd  of  Jane,  joined  the  rest  of  the  allied  lamy,  which  was 
likewise  joined  by  the  Sunidi  anuy  of  Galioa,  and  after- 
wards hj  another  Bpaniui  onpa  mm  the  wath  nnder 
0*DonneU.  The  Fnmdi  at  Mawid  and  Toledo,  disconcerted 
by  this  rapid  march  of  the  AUiea,  and  fearing  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  conatrymen  in  the  north,  hastily  quitted  the 
eapital  with  King  Jose^,  his  conrt^  and  retSuners,  and 
croaaad  the  Donro  at  Paenta,  when  the  united  French  army 
retired  to  Burgos.   On  the  18th  of  Jane,  the  Allies  con- 
tinning  their  advaoce,  the  French  abandoned  Burgos,  desti'oy- 
ing  the  defences  of  the  castle,  and  retreated  by  Brivieeca  to 
the  £bro,  which  was  the  line  they  intended  to  defend.  They 
threw  a  garrison  into  the  fortress  of  Pancorvo  in  advance  of 
the  river.   Lord  Wellington,  to  avoid  a  nselees  sacrifice  of 
men  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Ebro  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  moved  his  left  by  the  road,  to  Ssntander,  through  a 
rugged  country,  and  directed  it  to  pass  the  Ebro  near  its 
source  by  Boeamunde  and  San  Martino,  and  then  to  follow 
the  left  or  northern  b«k  of  the  river  towards  Qama.  The 
I'lOich  position  on  the  Etno  was  thus  tuned,  and  the 
Fnneh  fetl  back  wptai  Vitoria  after  an  engaf;ement  at  Osma, 
in  v^eh  they  were  debated.  The  whole  alhed  army,  having 
pawed  the  Ebro  on  the  16th  of  June,  followed  the  enemy, 
and  on  the  20th  was  concentrated  near  Vitoria,  where  the 
French  bad  taken  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  town, 
covering  the  three  roads  from  Madrid,  KUwo,  and  Logrono, 
which  united  at  Vitona. 

Ihe  two  hostile  umies  were  nearly  equal  in  number, 
amoanting  to  from  70,000  to  75,000  men  each.   On  the 
morning  of  the  Slst  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  for 
the  attack  in  three  great  divinons.   The  left,  nnder  Genand 
Graham,  was  direct«d  by  a  circuitous  movement  to  turn  the 
enemy's  ri^t  across  the  Bilbao  road,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 
to  France  by  the  Bayonne  road ;  the  right,  under  General 
Hill,  was  to  commence  the  action  by  crossing  the  river 
Zadonra  where  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Vitoria  intersects 
the  river,  and  to  atteek  the  enemy's  left  on  the  high  ridge 
behind  the  village  of  Snbijana  de  Alava ;  and  the  centra 
cmisistiBg  of  the  Srd,  4th,  7th,  and  light  divisioDs,  in  two 
colmnnt,  was  to  attack  the  French  centre.   General  Hill 
laeetede^  after  a  severe  contest,  in  carrying  the  heights  of 
Snbijana  de  Alava,  ^en  King  Joseph  ordered  his  left  to  fall 
back  for  the  defence  of  Vitoria.   In  the  mean  time.General 
Cole,  with  the  4tb  and  light  diviaiona,  crossed  the  Ebro  by 
the  brieves  of  Nanclaras  and  Tras  Pnentes,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  Srd  and  7th  divisions  crossed  the  river  higher  np, 
snd  roardied  against  the  centre  of  the  French,  who  receiv&i 
the  advancing  colnmns  with  a  destructive  fire.  General 
Teton's  division,  the  Srd,  coining  in  contact  with  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy,  drove  it  back,  and  took  its  guns.  The 
other  divisions  coming  np,  the  French  abandoned  their  posi- 
tion, and  hema  thdr  retreat  in  good  order  towards  Vitoria. 
Bat  while  wis  wasrasung  in  front,  General  Graham,  moving 
along  the  road  finm^Ibao,  had  attacked  the  French  right, 
whioi  iraa  poatud  on  the  hd^bts  b^ond  the  Zadtni^  above 
the^llBg*<»  Abechiico,and  bad  dblodged  it  from  ihaaee, 


and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Zadorra  towards 
the  road  to  Bayonne,  he  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Mayor :  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  division  of  Longa  carried 
the  village  of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  road  to  Bayonne,  which  runs  along  the 
left  bank,  the  heights  of  which  were  oecapied  by  two  divi- 
sions of  French  infantry  in  reserve.  Towards  the  evening 
however  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  having  been 
driven  throngh  the  town  of  Vitoria,  the  divisions  on  their 
right  withdrew  hastily  from  their  position ;  and  then  General 
Graham,  crossing  the  Zadorra,  took  possesaon  of  the  Bayonne 
Foad,  by  which  the  Fkeudi  ware  retreating,  and  this  move- 
ment threw  thdr  army  into  irretrievable  omforion.  Ilieir 
columns  were  obliged  to  alter  their  line  of  retreat,  and  take 
the  road  to  Famplma,  abandoning  all  their  baggage,  artil- 
lery, ammnnition,  militaiy  chests,  and  the  court  equipage  of 
King  Joseph,  and  were  followed  after  dark  by  ue  ABias. 
It  was  the  most  complete  defeat  tiiat  the  French  ever  «rpe- 
rienced  in  Spain.  On  this  occasion  the  Spanish  divisions 
under  Generals  Morillo  and  Longa,  who  were  in  the  field 
with  the  British  and  Portnguese  army,  behaved  remarlcabty 
well,  and  were  honourably  mentioned  in  Lord  Wellington  s 
dinMtch  after  the  battle.  The  total  loss  of  the  AUtes  was 
740  killed  and  4174  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  waa 
stated  by  themselves  at  6000.  Abont  1000  prisoners  fell 
into  the  Wds  of  the  Allies-  But  the  French  lost  also  161 
guns,  41S  eussons,  more  than  100  waggons,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  the  batim  of  MMshal  Joordan.  They  carried  away  onlv 
one  son  to  Pampltma.  King  Joseph's  carriage  was  seized, 
and  lie  had  .hardly  tim^  to  escape  on  horseback.  Many 
carriages  belon^ng  to  hia  court,  with  ladies,  were  also  taken. 

The  French,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Pamplona,  con- 
tinued their  retreat  to  France.  General  Foy,  who  was  not 
present  at  the  battle,  bcong  near  Bilbao,  likewise  fell  back 
upon  Bayonne,  and  waa  pursued  by  General  Graham.  A 
French  garrison  ranained  at  San  Sebastian.  General 
Clansel,  who  was  coming  np  from  Logrofio  with  about 
16,000  men,  hearing  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  turned 
hastily  back  to  Zaragoza,  and  thence  by  Jaca  and  the  central 
Pyrenees,  into  France,  having  lost  his  artilleir.  Sachet 
alone  remained  with  .his  army  in  Cataluna  ana  Valencia, 
having  his  hands  ftiUy  employed  in  that  qoarter. 

hoia  Wellington,  having  established  the  blockade  of 
Pamplona,  ancT  directed  General  Graham  to  invest  San 
Sebastian,  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  aimy  to  the 
I^nenees,  to  occupy  the  passes  from  BoneesvallSB  to  Iran,  at 
themoato  (tf  Bidasoa. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vitoria  raachod  Enj^d, 
there  were  great  iMbUc  rejoicings ;  and  Lord  Wellington 
waa  appointed  a  Fidd  Marshal  of  En^dand.  "  Yon  have 
sentr  me,"  thus  wrote  to  him  the  Prince  It^nt  of  England, 
"among  the  trophies  of  yoor  unrivalled  fame,  Uie  staff  of  a 
FrenchMarshal,  and  I  send  you  in  return  that  of  England." 
The  Spuush  Cortes,  by  a  decree,  created  him  Dnke  of 
Vitocu^  and  nanted  him  in  perpetuity  the  estate  of  Soto  de 
Roma,  m  the  Kingdom  of  Granaoa. 

When  NajpolMn,  in  his  camp  in  Saxony,  heard  of  the 
disaster  of  Vitoiia,  he  was  sorely  vexed,  and  he  Immediately 
sent  Marshal  Soalt  to  the  Army  of  Spitin,  with  the  rank  of 
*  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.*  Sonlt  arrived  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  set  aboat  restoring  order 
and  confidence  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  nine  divi- 
sions of  infantry  (nearW  80,000  men),  and  three  divimons 
of  cavaliT.  He  tohl  them,  in  a  prochunation  dated  July, 
that  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign  wwe  owing  to 

Eosillanimons  conncilB  and  nnskiifttl  aisp<»itions  of  thur 
ite  commanders.  "Let  ua  not,  however,"  added  hs^ 
"  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  him. 
The  dispositions  and  arrangements  of  their  general  have 
been  prompt,  skilful,  and  consecutive,  and  the  valour  and 
steadiness  of  his  troops  have  been  praiseworthy."  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  thiat  his  instructions  from  the  emperor 
were  "  to  drive  the  enemy  from  those  lofty  heights  which 
enable  h'rn  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys,  and  drive 
them  across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  that  yonr 
tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  yonr  resources  drawn,  .  .  . 
Let  the  account  of^  our  success  ne  dated  from  Vitoria,  and 
the  birth  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  be  celebrated  in  that 
city." 

Marshal  Soalt's  first  object  waa  to  relieve  FUnphma. 
With  thia  view  he  colleeted  the  man  bod^el  lus  army  at 
Bk  Jean  Pied  de  Fort,  and  igi  t|he 
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irith  bstwMtt  S0,000  and  40,000  men,  the  British  right  at 
BoDcemllet.  General  Cole  moved  to  the  m^port  of  that 
poet,  bat  the  French  having  tiuned  the  British  poaitini, 
Oenenl  Cole  considered  it  necessary  fo  wHhdnv  in  ike 
ni^t,  and  msrdi  to  Zobiri.  In  the  naantiBa  two  Fxmok 
a-yiMkm  attacked  Genenl  Hill^  porition  in  the  Pnerto  da 
Bfayn,  at  tlte  head  of  the  valley  of  Baitan.  At  first  they 
gained  groond,  hnt  vara  agun  cuiven  back,  when  the  tetro- 
nade  movement  of  Oenenl  Cole,  oa  his  rig^  indaoed 
wDwal  HUl  to  withdraw  likewise  to  Imzita.  Lord  Wel- 
Bngtnn,  had  Ids  head-qnartara  at  Leinea,  on  the  left 
of  the  army,  heard  «i  theae  movamoits  late  in  the  night, 
and  concentrated  his  army  to  the  right.  On  the  S7th  the 
Vrench  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  4th  divirion,  near 
Soranren,  but  were  repolaed.  On.  the  88th  Sonlt  directed 
a  grand  attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the  vallrr  of  the  Lam, 
and  thrai  on  Uie  centre  of  the  Itritiah  position.  The  4th 
division  (Qeneral  Cole's)  sostained  neuly  the  whole  brant 
<rf  the  attsck,  and  repolaed  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
In  one  instance  the  French  snceeeded  in  overpowering  a 
Portagoeee  battalion  on  the  risfat  of  Oeneral  Boss's  brigade, 
■t  the  duqwl  of  SoiKoren,  wnieh  obliged  Goiecal  Boas  to 
withdraw,  and  the  enemy  eataUished  hinisdf  for  a  momant 
on  the  line  of  the  Allies  ;  bnt  Lord  Wellington  diraeted  Oa 
S7th  and  46tii  regimenta  to  eharn,  and  the  Fiencih  ware 
driven  down  the  hill  with  great  loss.  On  the  SMh  both 
amies  remained  inactive.  Soolt  chuiged  hia  |dan,  and  on 
the  30th  endeavenredtotam  the  ^tiuleft  by  an  attack  on 
Oenenl  Hill.  He  collected  a  large  body  on  his  right  forthis 
pnrpoee,  and  by  mancsnvring  on  the  le&  flank  of  ifurs  corps, 
obl^d  him  to  withdraw  from  the  hei^t  which  he  occupied 
bdiind  Lixasso  to  another  rai^  ,aboat  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
where,  however,  Gen«al  Hill  maintained  himself  against 
every  effort  that  was  made  to  dislodge  him.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  Wellington  attacked  the  Frendi  eorpa  in  his 
front,  in  a  strong  position,  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz 
and  that  of  Arga,  and  obliged  tii«n  to  retire.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st  the  French  were  in  fall  retreat  into  France, 
by  the  varioas  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  followed  bv  the  Allies, 
who  took  many  priaoners  and  moch  bagsaee.  Theae  variona 
combafa  are  designated the  name  ^  tiie'Battleaof  the 
Pyreneea.*  On  the  1st  ol  Angnst  Lord  Wellington  took 
poesessiim  of  the  paases  in  the  monntaim. 

Daring  the  mmth  of  Angnst,  Oeneial  Oabam  was  press- 
ing the  sisge  of  San  Bebastian.  On  tiie  Slst  of  Angnst  the 
■anolt  was  made,  and  the  town  was  carried,  bnt  with  great 
loss,  and  after  a  most  determined  resistance.  The  Frmeh 
gsjrison  retired  to  the  castle.  Many  exeeasea  were  com- 
mitted by  the  British  and  Portngnse  soldiers  after  thev  had 
entered  uie  town.  Most  of  the  nooses  were  plondCTed,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  2nd  of>Beptember  that  order  was  restored 
by  severe  measnres.  The  caatle  of  San  Sebastian  e^>itn- 
lated  after  a  few  days.  The  si^  and  capture  of  the  place 
cost  the  Allies  nearly  4000  men,  killed  and  wonnded. 
Three  British  general  officers  wen  wonnded.  and  Sir 
Bichard  Fktdier,  the  «wwi>m^i»J{wy  offieer  ui  wigfnanni,  was 
killed. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  left 
across  the  Bidasoa  npon  Frendi  ground,  and  took  possession 
of  the  hills  called  La  Bhnna.  Hie  French  made  only  a 
aUg^t  resistance,  aa  Ifanhal  Sonlt  had  already  fixed  upon 
the  line  of  the  river  Mivelle  in  hit  rear  for  a  position.  On 
the  81st  of  October  the  Frendi  garrison  Fkmplona,  4000 
strong,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  sarrmdered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  Early  in  November  Lord  Welling- 
ton mwle  his  preparatioiu  for  marohing  his  whole  army  into 
France,  where  they  wonld  find  good  cantonmente  fbr  the 
winter.  Before  however  taking  t£is  serions  step  he  issued 
an  order  of  the  day  to  all  his  boops  of  the  varioas  nations  that 
compoied  his  army,  in  which  he  told  "  the  ofiicers  and  sol- 
diers to  rememberthat  their  nations  were  at  war  with  France 
solely  because  the  mler  of  the  French  nation  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  at  peace,  and  wanted  to  force  them  to  submit 
to  his  yoke ;  and  not  to  forget  at  the  same  time  that  the  worst 
of  the  evils  suffered  1^  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  occasioned  by  the  irre«d- 
laritiea  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cmelties  towards  the  nnfor- 
nate  and  peaceful  inhabitanto  oi  the  country.  To  avenge 
this  conduct  on  the  peacefol  inhabitants  of  Fnnea  would  be 
nnmanly  and  nsworUiy  of  the  allied  natums."  But  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  si^isfied  with  mere  proelamationa  and 
general  orders ;  he  enforced  them  strictly  {  aa^  whenever  he 
fonnd  any  part  of  his  tnops  atten^tiiig  to  plaador,  he  not 


only  punished  by  military  law'  those  wbo  wwe  oaa|^  it 

the  act,  but  he  placed  the  whole  r^ment  or  brigade  nadc 
wms  to  prevent  further  oflenee.  His  greatest  trooUe  was 
with  the  ^pai^  broopa,  wh»  being  badlv  supplied  with 
proviaioM  by  thor  own  gjovsniment,  and  hnviog  the  fndi 
recdlection  <tf  the  treatment  which  their  oonntryman  ia 
Spain  had  net  with  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  could  tnly 
be  leattained  by  the  strongest  measurea  from  retaliatiag 
upon  the  French  peaaantB.  He  was  at  laafc  obliged  _u 
duniniih  his  army  by  moving  ba«^  moat  ot  ttw  SpaaoA 
troope  within  the  Spanish  fnmtiers. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  allied  army  left  their  eold 
and  cheerless  position  in  the  high  vallera  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  descended  into  the'plains  on  the  French  aide.  Scmlt 
had  a  strong  position  on  the  Nivelte  from  SL  Jean  de  Lax 
to  Ainhoe,  about  12  miles  in  length.  Oeneral  Hill,  with  the 
British  riffht,  advanced  firom  ue  vsllejr  of  Bartan,  and, 
attacking  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Ainhoe,  drove  them 
towards  Cambo  on  the  Nive,  while  the  centre  of  the  Alliss, 
consisting  of  EugU^  and  Spanish  troops  nnder  Mankal 
Beresford  and  Oeneral  Alten,  carried  the  works  behind 
Sam,  and  drove  tiie  Frmdi  beyond  the  N^velle,  which  the 
Allies  oraosad  at  ^  Pi,  in  the  rear  of  the  eaenoy.  Upoa 
this  the  French  hastiljr  abandtmed  their  gronnd  and  wtwb 
on  the  left  of  the  Nivelle,  and  in  the  nig;ht  withdrMr  ts 
thdr  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayonne.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's head-qnarters  were  established  at  St.  Jean,  de  Lu  m 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle.  The  Alliea  went  into  cs* 
tmments  betwem  the  aea  and  the  river  Nive,  where  tbor 
extreme  ri^  rated  on  Cambo.  The  enemy  naided  ths 
right  bank  of  the  Nin  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jena  Pied  it 
Port. 

Lord  Wellingtui,  being  straitened  for  room  and  anpplia 
fttt  his  la^  army,  determined  to  cross  the  Nive  and  ooc^ 
the  eonntiy  between  that  and  the  Adoor.  On  the  ftth  d 
December  Oeneral  Hill  forded  the  Nive  above  Cambo,  wiiik 
the  6th  division  crossed  at  Ustarits,  and  the  French  woe 
dislodged  from  their  position  at  ViUe  Franqae.  In  the  ni^ 
all  their  posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the  1(A 
the  British  right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  day  Sooii, 
resnming  the  offsonv*,  issned  out  of  Bayonne^  and  attaekid 
the  Britidi  left  nnder  Sir  John  Hope,  which  corend  St.  Jmr 
de  Las,  where  the  Allies  had  considerable  depots  of  aton. 
The  Vsmeh  cane  on  with  great  spirit,  and  twiee  nneciBsdsd 
in  driving  in  the  fifth  division  of  ttw  Allies,  and  twice  ww 
repnlsed  again,  the  first  time  by  the  Oth  Bntiah  and  a  P» 
tognese  bi^talion,  and  the  second  time  by  the  bcigada  af 
Onards.  At  last  night  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  N«zt  auaa- 
ittg,  December  11,  Soult,  having  withdrawn  in  the  a^lit 
most  of  his  force  from  the  position  in  front  <^  tha  Bdni 
left,  prepared  to  attack  the  offit  division  with  overwhtbaag 
namoers.  General  Hope,  suspecting  this,  had  moved  psivi^ 
his  troops  to  their  right  to  snmwrt  the  light  division.  Tha 
occasioned  another  change  in  Soult's  movements,  who 
directed  several  columns  against  the  left  at  BaromUea.  Tht 
troops  were  occupied  in  receiving  their  rations,  and  had 
barely  time  to  run  to  their  arms ;  bat  they  withstood  the 
attack,  and  at  the  cloee  of  the  day  both  armiaa  remained  m 
their  respective  positions.  Marshal  Sonlt  now  giving  np 
fttrthn  attempt  on  the  left  of  the  AUiea,  and  imagining  tht 
hia  repeated  attaeka  on  that  aide  mut  nm  indnosd  Imi 
Wellington  to  weaken  hia  right,  ohaiuad  hia  plan,  and  dniK 
the  ni^t  of  tha  ISth  moved  with  hia  main  ibne  to  hiswl 
to  attack  the  British  rig^t  Lord  Wellinffttm  hovrever  had 
foreseen  tins,  and  had  given  orders  to  the  4th  and  &h 
dividonsto  support  the  right,  and  the  third  diviuon  was  held 
in  readiness  for  the  same  object.  Qeneral  Hill  had  andar 
his  immediate  command  above  13,000  men,  and  iiia  poatisa 
extended  across  from  the  Adoor  bevond  Vieox  Mongpene  t» 
Ville  Fianque  and  the  Nive.  Soult  directed  from  Bayonae 
on  the  13th  a  force  of  30,000  men  against  his  position.  His 
colnmns  of  the  oentra  gained  SMne  ground,  but  wen  fieresly 
repulsed.  An  attack  on  Hill's  luht  was  Ukewiae  aaccmsfal 
at  first,  but  was  ultimately  denated.  Sonlt  at  laat  drev 
back  his  troops  towards  his  entrenched  oamp  near  Bayonae. 
Oeneral  Hill  had  withstood  all  the  Sfforts  of  the  eiumj 
withont  having  any  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  divisioBi 
which  Lord  Wellington  had  moved  towards  him.  L«d 
Wellington  waa  well  pleased,  and  laid,  **  Bill,  tha  ^  ia  all 
year  own." 

Nothing  of  importance  oeenired  during  the  t&w  mauiqr 
days  of  the  year  1S13,  Both  aimiea  nrnisinnj  in  whI»- 
qurten.  On  the  lit  ctf  Janoaiyin  tiui  7Mr(lfil^i4id 
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Wellisgtmi  bad  \mn  gaietfed  u  Colonel  of  tlie  RojtX  Regi- 
ment of  Hone  Onards,  in  place  of  the  Dnke  of  Northnmber- 
land,  who  had  resigned  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  he  had 
been  elected  a  Kni^t  of  the  Garter. 

Campaign  of  1814 — The  mi^ty  contest  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  ten  years  between  Franc©  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  drawing  fiut  to  a  close.  The  battie  of  Leipzis 
(October  1813)  had  giTen  the  deathblow  to  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon.  He  had  lost  another  fine  anny  wluch  he  had 
tc^ther  with  great  pains  after  the  diaaaters  of  the  Roanon 
campaign  of  the  prerions  year.  The  Msnty  remains  of  hia 
hoat  ware  driren  ont  of  Qemaaj  aenns  u«  Rhine ;  Hoi' 
ti-ver  which,  according  to  his  early  deelaratioDa,  eonatitntad 
tbe  natural  frontier  of  France,  hint  which  ha  had  not  had 
self>command  enough  to  respect.  He  was  now  rednoad  to 
the  necessity  of  depending  npon  the  resources  of  France 
alone.  Lord  Wellington  had  long  foretold  that,  when  that 
afaoold  come  to  be  the  case,  the  feelinn  of  the  French  popu- 
lation would  tarn  against  him.  Napoleon  had  hiUierto 
supported  hia  enonnons  armies  diiefly  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  states. 

On  his  retnm  to  Paris,  in  November,  1813,  Napoleon 
decreed  by  a  senatos  consnltom  a  new  levy  of  300,000  con- 
scripts. In  December  he  ordered  the  assembling  of  180,000 
natiooal  gnards  to  garrison  the  towns  and  fortresses.  He 
talked  however  of  peace,  hut  he  hesitated,  and  lost  time  in 
ai^renng  to  the  pruiminaryf  basis  of  a  treaty  snch  aa  was 
offered  to  Urn  bv  the  Allied  Powers  at  Chfttillcai.  He  left 
his  own  envoy  there  vtthont  instmctions  or  powers.  He 
wished  in  short  to  tiy  raice  more  the  efaaneea  of  war.  On  the 
asth  of  Jannanr  1814  he  left  Vam  tar  ChAIons  to  attoek  the 
Pmiudans  and  Rasaians. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  his  preparations  to  drive  the 
army  of  Sonlt  Aom  the  conntry  on  the  left  of  the  Adonr. 
Aboat  tbe  middle  of  February,  by  a  succession  of  movements 
and  partial  eongemmts,  he  drove  the  French  first  across  the 
Bidasoa,  and  afterwards  across  the  Gave  d'Ol^n,  an  afflaent 
of  tbe  Adotir.  On  tbe  27th  of  Febmary  he  met  Sonlt's 
army  concentrated  at  Orthez  on  the  Gave  de  Pan,  attacked 
and  beat  it,  and  pnnrned  it  to  the  Adoar,  the  French  retiring 
eastward  towards  Anch.  On  the  let  of  March  Lord  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  were  at  St.  Sever,  north  of  the  Adonr. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  at  the  battle  of  Orthez  was  877  killed, 
and  about  9000  wounded  or  missing.  The  loss  of  the  French 
aim^  waa  considerable  during  the  battle,  and  stiU  more 
dnnog  the  retreat,  owing  to  desertion  having  spread  to  a 
great  extmt,  especially  among  the  conscripU,  who  threw 
amy  tiieir  anna  in  vast  nnmhen. 

llie  battle  f>f  Orthez  had  in^>ortant  temlta.  The  ganisoD 
of  Bayonne  was  now  left  to  its  bto,  and  the  road  to 
Bordeanz  Ivf  opes  to  the  Allies.  Lord  Wellington  gave 
orders  to  General  Hope  for  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and 
detached  Marshal  Beresford  with  two  divisions  to  occupy 
Bordeaox.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  at  the  latter  city,  the 
mayor  and  most  of  tbe  inhabitants,  their  own  acecod, 
proclaimed  Louis  XVIII. 

Lord  Wellington's  business  was  purely  military.  In  the 
Spanish  paiinsala  it  was  to  drive  the  invader  ont  of  the 
eonntry,  and  leave  the  people  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 
In  France,  from  a  similar  principle,  he  was  extremely 
anxious  not  to  countenance  a  ci^  war.  The  Dnke  of 
Angoolftme  having  landed  in  the  south  of  France'  to  excite  a 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  Lord  Wellington 
advised  him  politely  to  keep  incognito,  and  to  wait  for  some 
more  impmmt  demonstration  in  his  &voor.  When  Beresford 
maiehea  upon  Bordeaox  he  directed  him  most  particularly 
not  to  oii(^ato  or  encourage  any  rising  of  the  Bourbon  parfy. 
**  If  they  should  ask  yon  for  your  consent  to  proclaim  Xonis 
XVIII.,  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  &c.,  you  will  state 
that  the  British  nation  and  their  Allies  wish  well  to  Louis 
XVIII. ;  and  as  long  as  the  pnblic  peace  is  preserved  where 
our  troops  an  stationed,  we  shall  not  inteifere  to  prevent 
that  party  from  doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  it« 
tntormt :  nay,  farther,  that  I  am  prepued  to  assist  any 
party  that  may  show  itself  inclined  te  ud  us  in  getting  the 
better  of  Bonaparte  That  the  object  of  tbe  AlUes,  however, 
in  the  war,  and  above  all  in  entering  France,  is,  as  is  stated 
in  my  proclamation.  Peace :  and  that  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Allies  are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treafy  of  peace 
with  Bonaparte :  that,  however  1  might  be  inclined  to  aid 
and  support  any  set  of  peo|(le  against  Bonaparte  while  at 
war,  I  eoold  give  them  no  further  wd  when  peace  should  be 
omdoded ;  and  I  beg  the  inhabitants  will  weij^  this  matter 


well  before  they  raise  a  standard  against  the  government  of 
Bonaparte,  and  involve  themselves  in  hostilities.  If  however, 
notwithstanding  this  warning,  the  town  aboold  tiiinh,  proper 
to  hoist  the  white  standard,  and  ahonld  proclaim  Louis 
XVIII.,  adopt  any  other  measure  of  tut  description, 
yon  will  not  oppose  them ;  and  yon  will  arrange  with  tiie 
anthorities  the  meaoa  of  drawing,  without  loss  of  time,  for 
all  the  arms,  ammnnita<M,  Stc.  which  an  at  Dax,  whidi 
you  will  ddiver  to  tbm.  If  tlie  nmnicipality  should  state 
that  they  wiU  not  proolaim  Leois  XVIII.  without  your 
orders,  you  will  decline  to  give  sndi  nden,  for  the  lauoiLs 
above  stated."   (<  Dispatohes,'  xi.  p.  668  and  694.) 

On  the  18th  of  Much  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army 
to  Vic  Bigoire,  and  Sonlt  retired  to  Tarbes,  which  he  abaa- 
dtmed  on  the  SOth,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Tonloase, 
where  he  airived  on  the  S4th.  On  the  27th  the  Allies 
arrived  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne,  in  front  of  Toulouse. 
Tbe  object  of  Sonlt  was  to  facilitate  a  junction  with  Snchet, 
who  was  withdrawing  hia  troops  from  CatolaBa,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ferdinand  uving  been  sent  back  to  Spain,  and 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  who  had 
resorted  to  this  new  |>olitical  stratagem  in  order  to  create 
discOTd  among  the  Allies.  Knowing  the  character  of  Ferdi- 
nand, he  had  written  to  him  on  the  ISth  of  November 
1813,  saving,  "  That  the  circumstanceij  of  the  times  made 
him  wiui  to  conclude  at  once  the  affairs  of  Spain,  where 
England  was  fonenting  anarchy  and  Jacobinism,  and  wu 
dOTuressing  the  nobilitr,  in  order  to  estiddish  a  republic  He 
(Napolsim)  was  mwm  grieved  to  see  the  destruction  a 
nation  bordering  upon  his  ^pirs,  and  whose  msiitime 
interests  were  closely  connected  wiUi  his  own.  He  wished 
therefore  to  remove  lul  pretence  for  the  influence  of  £n^and 
to  interfere  in  the  a^ra  of  Spain,  and  to  re-establish  tbe 
relations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  between  the 
two  nations."  (Thibaudeaa,  *  Histtun  de  I'Einpire/  di. 
94.)  A  treaty  waa  concluded  at  Valeneay,  where  Fetdinand 


bad  been  detained  a  prisoner  for  five  years,  in  which 
Napoleon  acknowledged  nim  as.  King  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Inmes,  and  promised  to  vrithdiaw  the  French  troops  from 
Spain,  whilst  Ferdinand  engaged  to  cause  the  English  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula. 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  March,  N^oleon,  being  hard 
pressed  for  troops  for  the  defence  of  France,  and  wishing  to 
avail  himself  of  uiearmy  of  Sachet,  which  was  uselessly  cooped 
up  in  Catalnlla,  allowed  Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain.  Mean- 
time Buehet,  who  had  already  detached,  early  in  March,  10,000 
men  to  join  Soult,  nude  an  offer  to  tlw  Spanish  Regency 
to  withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from  Cataluna,  whidi  were 
bloekaded  by  Spaniah  troops,  on  condition  of  th^  being 
allowed  to  retnm  to  France  with  their  urms.  The  R^ney 
rrfened  the  proposal  to  Lord  Wellington  for  his  opinion,  and 
he  recommeiided  them  not  to  allow  any  capitnlation  with 
an^  French  troops,  except  on  the  condition  of  their  being 
pnsoners  of  war.  Snchet*s  garrisons  amonnted  to  about 
18,000  men,  mostiy  veteran  soldiers,  who,  if  they  bad  been 
able  to  join  Sonlt  on  the  Garonne,  would  hare  made  him  too 
strong  for  Wellington,  a  part  of  whose  army  was  atetioned 
before  Bayonne  and  another  part  at  Bordeaux.  Sochet, 
'with  his  disposable  foree  of  aoont  14,000  men^  evacuated 
Cataluna,  and  re-entered  France.  In  the  beginmos  of  April 
he  placed  his  head-quaitem  at  Narbonne,  mtt  did  not  join 
SouIL 

On  tbe  10th  of  April  Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  the 
Garonne  the  day  before,  attacked  Marshal  Soult  in  his 
entrendied  camp  on  ft  range  of  heighte  between  tiie  river 
Era  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city  of  Toidonse.  Uatshal  Beresford,  with  tiie  4th  and  eth 
divisions,  attacked  and  carried  the  heighte  on  the  French 
right,  and  the  redoubt  which  travered  and  protected  that 
flank ;  the  Frendi  hovrever  were  still  in  possession  of  four 
redoubte  and  of  the  entrenchmente  and  fortified  houses,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  dislodged  without  artillery.  At 
the  same  time  the  Spanish  division  of  General  Freyre  had 
attacked  the  French  left  with  great  ^irit,  but  were  at  first 
repulsed ;  one  regiment,  however,  the  Tiradores  de  Cantabria, 
maintained  its  position  under  the  enemy's  entrenchmeots. 
The  British  light  division  moving  up,  the  whole  rallied,  and 
again  advanced  to  the  attack.  Marshal  Beresford,  having 
brought  up  his  artillery,  which  had  been  detained  by  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  'continued  his  movement  along  the 
ridge  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and  General  Pack's 
brigade  of  the  6th  division  carried  the  tw(»  principal  redoubts 
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Booli  uidt  a  ptnrarfol  aUtuk  on  the  6th  divUioi,  wUch 
raoMTed  it  with  the  hayomt,  whea  (he  French  general 
Tanpin  was  killed  At  laat  the  French  were  driven  entirely 
from  the  heighti,  and  withdrew  acroaa  the  canal  of  Langoedoc 
into  the  town  of  Touloaae,  which  Sonlt  prepared  to  defend. 
The  loss  of  the  AUiei  at  the  battle  of  Toiuonae  waa  about 
600  killed  and  4000  wonnded.  The  Fngaek  aeknowledged 
the  loss  of  3S00  men. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  Marshal  8odt  evacuated  Ton- 
looae  hr  the  only  road  which  was  still  open  to  him,  uid 
retired  by  Castelnaadary  to  Carcassone. .  On  the  12th  Lord 
Wellington  entered  Toolonse,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inha- 
UtantSf  who  were  relieved  from  the  fei^Fol  apprehenaiooi  of  a 
liege.  The  white  flag  waa  flying,  everybody  had  put  on  white 
cockades,  and  the  people  had  palled  down  Napoleon'i  statoe 
and  the  eaglea  and  ouier  emblenu  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  muticipality  of  Tonlonae  pmaeBted  an  address 
to  Lord  Wellington,  reqoeating  him  to  reoeive  the  keya  of 
their  tAty,  in  the  name  of  Lonis  XVIH.  Lord  Wdlisgton 
told  them  what  he  had  told  the  people  of  Boordeavx,  that  he 
believed  that  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  still  bMsg  carried 
on  with  the  existing  covenmient  of  France,  and  that  they 
most  judge  for  thenuema  whether  they  meant  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Boathoni,  in  which  ease  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
treat  them  as  allies  as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  bat  if  peace 
should  be  made  with  Napoleon,  he  conld  not  give  thein  any 
asmatance  oi  protection  afterwards.  (' DispiUches,'  xi.,  p. 
630).  In  the  afternoon  however  of  the  same  day  the  English 
Colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Smion  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  news  of  Na^leon's  first  abdication,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govonment  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIII.  From  Lord  Wellington's  head-qnarteis  the 
two  officers  proceeded  to  those  of  Marshal  SoaIt,whodid  not 
think  himself  jostified  in  aahniittuig  to  the  pioriwfflal  go- 
Teniment,  having  raouved  noinfbnnationfnmi  Napdeoncon- 
ceming  what  had  haniened^  but  he  proposed  an  amuidce  to 
Lord  Wellington.  The  Bntiah  commaiider  wrote  to  him  a 
very  polite  letter,  excusii^  himself  from  accepting  the  ar- 
mistice, unless  the  marshal  acknowledged  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France.  The  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was 
to  prevent  Marshals  Soolt  and  Sachet's  armies  becoming  the 
nocleus  of  a  civil  war  in  France  in  &vonr  of  Napoleon's 
pretensions  for  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  made  pre- 
parations to  parsue  Soult,  if  required.  At  last,  on  the  l&th 
of  April,  Soolt,  having  received  from  Berthter  an  order  to 
stop  all  hostilities,  concladed  a  convention  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington for  the  parpose.  A  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  two  armies.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington remained  at  Toulouse.  Marshal  Sachet  concluded  a 
like  coDventioD  with  Lord  Wellington  on  the  19th,  by  which 
the  final  evacnation  of  Catalnha  by  the  French  gaoisona  was 
provided  for. 

Before  the  news  of  the  events  of  Paris  reached  Bayonne, 
the  French  made  a  sortie  ont  of  tha  entiancbed  camp  in 
front  of  it,  on  the  14th  of  April,  uid  attuned  the  lines  of 
the  Allies,  who  lost  aboat  800  men  in  thia  affur,  inelnding 
General  Hay,  who  was  killed,  and  the  general  in  cominuid, 
8ir  John  Hope,  who  was  wonnded  and  taken  prisoner. 
General  Stopford,  of  the  Guards,  was  also  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  set  off  for  Paris, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Caatlereagh.  He  left 
General  Hill  in  chane  of  the  army.  On  the  13th  of  May 
he  returned  to  Toalouse,  and  soon  afterwarda  set  off  for 
Madrid,  where  the  anny  had  already  taken  different  sides ; 
O'Donnell  and  Elio  for  the  king,  ana  Freyre  and  the  Prince 
of  Anglona  for  the  constitution.  Having  in  some  degree 
qnietea  the  contending  parties,  and  got  the  afiEairs  of  the 
ungdom  into  a  rondition  for  being  amicably  settled.  Lord 
Wellington  returned  to  France,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  was 
again  with  his  army  at  Bcvdeanx,  giving  orders  for  the  em- 
cuation  of  France  by  the  allied  troops.  On  the  l4th  of  Jnne 
he  issued  his  farewell  general  u^ra  to  the  army.  ('Dia- 
patchea,*  xii.,  p.  62.) 

In  Mat  1814  he  had  been  created  Marquis  of  Douro  and ' 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Prince  B^ent  had  aent  to  the 
HouRe  of  Commons  a  message  recommending  them  to  grant 
the  Duke  sach  an  annuity  as  would  support  &e  high  dignity 
of  the  title  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  On  the 
ISth  of  May  an  annuity  of  lO.OOOiL  was  granted  to  him,  to 
be  at  any  time  commated  for  the  sum  of  300,000/,,  wluch 
MS  ultimately  increased  to  400,000/.  On  the  23rd  of  June 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  in  I^ondon,  and  on  the  28th 
received  in  his  place  in  the  Houm  of  Peers  the  thanks  of 


that  HouM,  and  on  the  let  of  July  he  rsoural  Wumim%t 

thanks  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  through  the  BpMker. 

Peace  of  1814.— After  the  eEtablishment  of  peaee  by  Oi 
treaty  of  Paris,  May  30, 1814,  the  Duke  of  WeUiBg;tiK  «as 
sent  in  July  as  ambamdor  to  the  coort  of  France.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  Nov.  1,  1814,  aad  Imi 
Castlewsgh  having  returned  to  England  at  the  beynawg  of 
181fi,  in  order  to  resume  his  place  in  payUaawHit,  the  Jmt 
of  Wellington  was  appmnted  to  succeed  him  as  tite  nfm. 
eentative  of  Great  Bntain.  In  the  month  of  Jaaury  ISU 
the  Duke  :of  Wellington  repaired  to  Vienna  to  attend  fti 
general  Congress  of  the  European  Powers.  In  the  begjinssag 
of  March,  Ni^eon,  having  ese^ed  from  £lba,  laaded  at 
Cannes,  on  the  French  coast,  and  thence  marched  to  Buii, 
without  msetiog  any  obstaele,  Lonia  XVIII.  bamag  wift- 
drawn  to  Ghent.  On  the  13th  of  Mardi  the  ministsti  at  the 
eight  Powers  assembled  at-  Vienna,  inclndiw  tba  minisfwi 
of  the  King  of  France,  ngned  a  paper,  by  which  they  deelMgd 
Bonaparte  an  ontlaw,  a  violator  of  tremes,  and  a  diriaibar 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  delivering  faim  over  to  ffcttc 
justice.  ('  Dispatches,'  xii.,  S69,  362.)  At  the  saaietiae 
they  declared  that  they  womd  maintain  inviolate  the  trerty 
of  Paris.  On  the  1 1th  of  April  the  Dnke  of  Welliagton  wis 
appointed  to  the  eoaunaad  of  the  annj  to  be  asaemblBd  m 
the  Netherlands. 

Compaq  of  Waierioo,  ISlfi.— In  the  nuddle  of  April  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  repured  to  Brussels  to  prepare  for  tfce 
impending  military  contest.  An  English  army  waaaaaemhM 
in  Flandera,  including  the  Hanoverian  Legion,  and  «■ 
joined  by  tlw  troops  of  the  Kiur  of  the  Netherlanda,  <^  fte 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Nasaau.  la  sS  be 
had  about  76,000  men  under  him,  of  whom  43,000  was 
British,  or  Hanoveiiana  in  British  pay.  Of  these,  dedaetiBg 
sick,  detached,  &c.,thae  ranained  ^ssant  in  the  field  ilmt 
37,000  &itidi  and  Hanoreriana.  The  head-qaaitan  «m 
fixed  at  BrasaaU.  Marshal  HUicher,  with  the  Prussian  mmj, 
estimated  at  about  80,000  men,  waa  on  the  left  of  the  BcU; 
his  head-qnarteis  were  at  Nanuir. 

Doriiw  the  mouth  of  May,  Napoleon  great  cxertiwp 
collected  an  army  of  about  120,000  men,  chiefly  cogyosadrf 
veterans,  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders;  and  on  the  Ilthsf 
June  he  left  Paris  to  take  the  command.  On  the  16th  tke 
French  eioned  the  Sambre,  and  marched  to  Charkru,  tk 
Prussian  corps  of  General  Ziethen  retiring  to  Flanras.  Msr- 
shal  Bliicher  concmtrated  his  army  upon  Sooibraf,  bohfisg 
the  villages  of  St  Amand  and  Ligny  in  £ront  of  his  pootisa 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  marched  his  army  upon  QoatR 
Bras,  on  the  road  from  Charleroi  to  Bruasua.  N^sIeoB 
attacked  Bliicher  on  the  16tb,  with  superior  nombers,  eaniBd 
the  village  of  Ligny.  and  penetrated  to  the  centre  the 
Prussiaa  poutien;  nit  the  Fnisnans  ibnght  with  ymt 
gallantry  until  night,  when  Bliicher  withdrew  hia  »xmj  ia 
ffood  order  to  Wavre.  In  the  mean  time  the  Dulm  d 
Wellington,  with  part  of  his  an»,  was  attacked  at  Qoatai 
Bras  by  the  Ist  and  2nd  corps  of  the  French  amy,  com- 
manded by  Ney,  wad  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Kellofmaaa, 
which  however  made  no  impression  upon  the  British  positioa. 

On  the  17th  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  made  a  xetrogradi 
movement  upon  Waterloo,  coirespoiming  to  that  of  Manh^ 
Bliicher.  fie  took  up  a  pontion  in  front  of  the  villi^  ef 
Waterloo,  across  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Nivellci 
— his  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merka  Braine,  aad 
his  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Tsla 
Haye ;  and  he  occupied  the  house  and  gardens  of  Hoogou- 
mont,  near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  his  rifht  centre, 
and  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front  of  hia  left  centre. 
The  French  collected  their  army,  with  the  exceptum  of  the 
3rd  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  obswve  the  Pnunans,  on 
a  range  of  heighta  in  front  of  ^e  British  pontion. 

Awnt  ten  o'clock  on  the  momina  of  the  18th  of  Jane  ths 
French  bsgan  a  furious  attack  on  the  post  of  Hongonmonl) 
which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  who 
maintained  their  ground  against  all  the  effinta  of  the  caiei^ 
throughout  the  day.  There  was  no  mantBuvring  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  on  that  day.  He  made  repeated  attacka  on  the 
British  position  with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  supported 
by  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  by  a  deadly  fire  from  hia  naae- 
rouB  artillery.  His  attacks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  os 
both  sides.  In  one  of  these  attacks  the  French  carried  the 
post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was  occupied  hy  a  detach- 
ment of  Hanoverians,  who,  having  expended  all  their  ammo- 
uition,  were  cat  to  pieces.  Napoleon  then  ordered  his 
cavali^  to  attack  the  British  in^ntiy,  which  focmsd  ia 
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aqvans  to  receive  than,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  French 
cavalry  coald  make  no  impresnon  on  the  British  infantry, 
by  whose  steady  fire  they  were  bronght  down  in  great  nnm- 
bers.  The  iFrench  cav^iy  was  nearly  destroyed  in  these 
attacks,  as  well  as  by  a  charge  from  Lord  B.  Someraet's 
brigade  of  heavy  osralry,  oonaiHting  of  the  Life  Ghtaxds,  the 
Royal  Hone  Guards,  and  the  let  Dragow  Guards,  in  whidi 
th«  Fnndk  cniiuiien  were  completely  oat  n^  At  last, 
alNmt  7  <^ckMik  ia  the  eveniDg,  when  General  Bnlow's 
PtuMan  eorpe  bqpui  to  be  eagagaA  npon  the  French  right, 
Napolaon  moved  fiffwaide  hie  gaud,  which  he  had  kept  in 
Tonrve,  to  make  a  last  despento  effort  on  the  Britieh  left 
cesitre  near  La  Haye  Saint^  of  which  the  French  had  already 
poseeMioo.  The  French  goard  marched  resolute^  on  in 
colnnn,  with  supported  arms^nnder  a  destmctive  nre  from 
tlie  British  position.  They  halted  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifty  yuds  from  the  British  line,  and  attempted  to  deploy, 
but  they  became  mixed  toeether,  whilst  nnintermptod  dis- 
chargee of  mnsketiy  from  &e  British  infantry  made  fearfol 
havoc  in  their  dense  mass.  The^  were  broken,  and  g^ve 
way  down  Uie  alope  of  the  hill  m  irretrievable  confosion. 
On  this  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  moved  forward  his  whole 
line,  which  he  led  in  person,  sweeping  away  all  before  him. 
The  French  were  forced  from  their  pontion  on  the  heights, 
and  fled  in  confused  masses,  leaving  all  their  artillery  and 
baggue  (m  the  field  of  baitt*.  Haxual  BlQeher  now  came 
up  irith  tm  Pnunaii  onpe,  and  totdc  duum  the  pnrsait 
'vrailit  the  Brltudi  tnopi  rested  on  the  Add  vrhidi  they  had 
won  at  such  a  feufnl  cost.  The  British  and  German  Le^on 
bad  on  that  day  8438  killed,  9588  wounded,  and  1876  miss- 
ing ;  many  of  the  last  however  joined  afterwards.   In  the 

E receding  battle  of  Qoatre  Bras,  on  the  16th,  they  had  360 
illed,  and  8380  wounded,  making  alb^ether  oearly  15,000 
killed  and  wonnded,  in  an  anny  of  about  37,000  Bntish  and 
Hanoverians,  of  whom  however  about  5000  were  not  present 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  being  posted  near  Braine  le  Comto, 
or  stationed  at  Bnueds,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  other  places. 
(Official  Returns, '  Dispatches,'  xii.,  465-«7.)  More  than  600 
officers  were  either  killed  or  wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  gallant  General  Picton  was  killed  while  leading 
his  divisi<Hi  to  a  charge  with  bayonets.  General  Sir  William 
Ponsonby,  ^o  commanded  aorigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  was 
killed  by  a  party  of  Polish  lancers.  Coltmel  do  Uttwey, 
quartermaster-nneral,  was  also  killed.  The  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge,  Geaerd  Godc^  GeiMnl  HaOetl,  Genoal  Barnes, 
Oenenl  Baron  AUen,  the  Prince  of  (haage,  and  Lieutenant 
Colmwl  Lord  FitoOT  SMiieiiet,  were  am<mg  the  wounded. 
Identenaot-Colonel  ue  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of 
his  wounds  soon  after  the  battle.  In  the  battle  of  Qoatre 
Bras  the  Doke  of  Brunswick  Oels  was  kille^  fighting  at  the 
head  of  his  corpe.  Such  was  the  termination  <^  the  great 
continental  war,  which  had  lasted  for  twelve  years  from  the 
rapture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803. 

After  the  last  char^  by  his  guard  Napoleon  rode  off,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evenmg,  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to 
leave  for  Rochefort,  being  deserted  by  the  nation  at  la^e, 
A  provisional '  government  was  formed  by  the  legislative 
chambers.  The  British  Pmssian  armies  marched  upon 
Paris,  meeting  with  little  or  no  resistance ;  and  on  the  3rd 
of  Juy  a  convention  was  agreed  ilpou  between  Marshal 
Davonst,  who  commanded  the  Frendi  anny  at  Paris,  on  one 
ride,  and  the  Doke  of  Wellii^;t(m  and  Marihal  Bliicher  <m 
the  other,  by  whidi^  the  French  anny  withdrew  bom  the 
capital*  and  retired  beyond  the  Loire,  and  the  allied  armies 
oeca|ned  Paris.  Soon  afterwards  hmoM  XVIIL  was  again 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  uid  the  Allied  Powers. 

After  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  England, 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  sum  of  200,000/^,  in  addition 
tothe  sums  previously  granted  to  him  ;  and  with  this  sum  the 
estate  and  numsion  of  Strathfieldsaye  in  Hampshire  were 
pnTchaeed,  to  be  held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
hairs  on  the  condition  of  presenting  a  tri-coloared  flag  to 
tiie  sovereign  at  Windsor  Castle  on  Uie  18th  of  June  every 
year.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo,  and  the  King  of  France  created 
Idm  a  Marshal  of  France  and  Dnke  of  Brunoy. 

Peaeo  of  1616.— The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  succeeded 
by  a  peace  in  Europe  v^atih  has  not  unce  been  materially 
intOTUptcMl,  except  by  the  short  bat  terrible  contest  with 
itussia  in  185^65.-  To  prevent  any  recurrence  of  those  I 
4iMftlatfftg  wan  which  had  jnst  terminated,  it  was  raolved 


by  the  Allied  Powna  that  NapoletA  shonld  be  detained  in 
custody  in  the  island  of  St.  Helraia.  and  that  France  should 
be  controlled  by  an  armed  occupation.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  by  unanimous  choice  appointed  to  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  allied  forces  retained  in  France  for  this  latter 
purpose;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  mediation  and 
mfluenoe  with  the  allied  sovereigns  that  no  penalty  of  con- 
fl^tim  was  enforced  npon  Fnnc^  and  tnat  the  armed 
occupation  bf  the  eonntiy  was  so  soon  terminated.  In 
September  1618,  the  King  of  Fnsria  and  Uie  Emperors  <d 
Austria  and  Rusria  net  at  Aiz-biFChapelle,  in  orijler  to 
hold  a  pditical  conference,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlerea^  on  tiie  part  aS 
the  British  Crown.  At  this  conference  an  agreement  was 
conduded  for  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  allied  armies, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  that  kii^om  to  ite  independent 
dignity  among  the  European  govemmente.  The  allied 
armies  began  to  evacaate  France  on  the  1st  of  November 
1818.  A  week  joreviously  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia  and  the  Ejng  of  Prussia  created  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington a  Field-Marahal  of  their  respective  anniei.  He 
returned  to  England  eariy  in  November. 

When  the  uiied  armies  were  withdrawn  from  France  the 
military  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated.  He  shortly  afterwards  commenced  that  life  of 
political  and  admimsbntive  activity  in  which  he  attainwl  an 
inflnenoe  at  home  and  a  renntation  abroad  greater  perhapi 
than  that  of  ai^  otiier  public  character  of  modem  timsi. 
On  the  1st  of  Januanr,  1819,  he  was  i^pointed  to  the  office 
of  hfaster-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  took  hii  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  Though  he  did  not  at  first  take  a  prominent 
part  in  political  a&in,  he  had  to  bear  his  share  of  the  un- 

K polarity  which  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  attempt  of 
>rd  Liveipool's  government  to  put  down  disaffection. 
When  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londondeny  in 
August  1888,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Minister,  he 
selected  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  proceed  to  the  tJongress 
at  Verona  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
10th  of  March  1886,  the  Dnke  was  appointed  High  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  object  of 
^^ch  was  to  induce  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  join  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  Ennpean  Powers  as  mecUatora  in  the 
quaizd  between  Tuikey  and  Gtreeca  The  miaitasiwaa 
Bucceufol.  On  the  deatn  of  the  Dola  of  York,  Janaaiy  88, 
18S7,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ineceeded  to  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  On  the  17th  of  Febru- 
fuy  following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  terminated  the  political 
life  of  the  E&l  of  Liverpool,  and  early  in  April  i/b.  Canning 
succeeded  him  as  First  Lord  of  tfae  Treasury.  The  Sad  of 
Liverpool  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1828. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  as  premier, 
April  10, 1827,  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  friendly 
feeling  to  him  as  a  man,  nor  any  liking  for  the  popular  prin- 
ciples of  policy  which  he  professed,  sent  in  his  resignation 
not  only  of  bia  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was  attadied  to 
his  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  but  fJso  of  his 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  The  majority 
of  the  other  membm  of  the  cabinet  likewise  reaignea  their 
offices.  Mr.  Canning  died  August  6,  18S7,  and  was  euc- 
eeeded  by  Lord  Goderieh  ai  prsmior.  The  Ihike  of  Welling- 
iaa  then  nmmed  hii  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  but  did  not  join  the  new  ministiy,  which  was  of 
very  short  duration.  Lord  Goderidi  reaignea,  after  holduig 
the  premiership  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1828,  the  king  sent  for  the  Dnke  itf 
Wellington  and  offered  him  the  premierafaip,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, though,  only  eight  months  previously,  he  had  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  was  "sensible  of  oidng unqualified 
for  such  a  situation,'  and  that  he  *'  should  havebeen  mad  to 
think  of  it,"  words  of  which  he  was  reminded  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  occaaonally  afterwards.  He  recalled  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Goulbum  to  the  Cabinet,  and  retained  five  of  those  who 
had  been  favourable  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  namdy 
Mr.  Huskiason,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Lamb,  and 
Lord  Falmerston.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  resigned 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  appointed 
Lord  Hill  as  his  successor.  The  parliamentaiy  session  of 
1886  oommenced  Jannaxy  89.  Oa  the  S6th  of  February' 
Lord  Jdm  Rnaaell  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpm^ticm  Acta.  The 
government  opposed  the 
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in  a  fall  House  of  Commons  by  a  majoritv  of  44.  Though 
the  Dake  did  not  approTa  of  the  policy  of  this  measnre,  some 
of  his  coUea^es  did  ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  a  division  in 
the  cahinet  and  opposition  to  a  declared  resolation  of  the 
Commons,  he  yielded,  took  np  the  hill,  and  passed  it  through 
tiie  Hoaae  of  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  other  Tories  of  his  school.  The  Dake 
also  gave  hia  sandoon  to  a  emn-bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hui- 
kisson,  lAter  in  the  seasion  howerer,  ■vhai  a  mction  was 
made  to  disfranchise  ths  compt  boionrii  of  East  Retford, 
and  invest  ffirming^iara  with  the  electonu  rights  which  might 
thus  be  vacated,  the  goveaiiment  opposed  the  motion,  bnt 
Mr.  HnsUsson  voted  for  it  Mr,  nnskisson  was  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  feeling  that  be  had  placed  himself  in 
an  awkward  position,  he  wrote  to  the  Dake  to  explain,  and 
made  some  allssion  as  to  his  willingness  to  resign.  The  Duke, 
who  had  no  liking  for  Mr.  Hoskinon's  free-trade  principles, 
immediately  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  considered  it  his  dnty 
to  lay  the  letter  before  the  king,  that  is;  to  advise  the  king  to 
accept  the  resignation.  Mr.  Hoakisson,  who  had  not  intended 
to  resign,  wrote  in  explanation,  bnt  aA«r  several  letters  had 
passed  between  them,  the  Dakb  eontinned  indexible.  It  was 
related  at  the  time,  that  when  Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord 
Dadley,  as  friends  of  Mr.  Hnskisson,  waited  on  the  Doke, 
and  (me  of  them  observed  that  it  was  qoite  a  mistake, 'the 
Daks  xmlied  emphatically,  "  It  was  no  mistake,  conld  be 
no  mktake,  and  shall  be  no  miitake."  Mr.  tinskisson  there- 
five  letiied,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Dodlty,  Lord  Pal- 
mentcm,  and  lb.  Onnt,  amt  in  tiieir  iwdgnations,  wliieh  were 
aeoepted.  The  Dnlce  thm  called  into  office  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  &  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Oeoi;ge  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitigerald.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  reconstmction 
oi  the  cabinet,  the  qaestion  of  Roman  Catholic  Emandpation 
was  bronght  before  both  Honsea.  The  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inqoire  into  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  had  been  carried  in  the  Commons,  was  lost  in  the 
Lords,  bat  the  Duke's  speech  on  the  question  was  decidedly 
conciliatory,  though  he  opposed  the  motion,  Od  the  20th  of 
January,  18S9,  the  king  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
the  offices  of  Governor  of  Dover  Castle  and  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinqne  Ports,  after  which  the  Dake  occasionally  resided 
at  Walmer  Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden, 
which  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Dover. 

Mr.  CConnell  aided  by  the  Catholic  Association  had  pro- 
duced, by  the  process  of  agitation,  a  degree  of  discontent  in 
Ireland  which  threatened  an  insurrection  of  the  most  dan- 
geroni  chaiactn.  Under  these  circumstances,  though  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  were  both  oppoeed  to 
the  granting  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  de- 
dded  at  once  that  it  was  better  to  renounce  the  principle  of 
political  and  civil  disabilities  founded  on  differences  of  re- 
ligious belief  than  to  expose  the  country  to  the  risk  of  a  civil 
war  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  dimcnlty  however  with 
George  IV.  After  repeated  interviews  and  arguments  he 
refused  his  sanction  to  the  proposed  measure,  till  the  Duke 
and  Mr.  Peel  tendered  their  resignations.  He  then  yielded ; 
and  on  the  0th  of  February  1829,  when  parliament  assembled, 
the  king's  s^ech  contuned  a  recommendation  to  review  the 
laws  whioh  impose  civil  disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  consider  whether  their  removal  could  be  effected  without 
danger  to  the  establishment  in  church  and  state.  In  the 
debates  on  the  speech  the  Duke  in  the  House  of  Leads  and 
Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  announced  the  forth- 
coning  measure.  On  the  10th  <^  March  the  Roman  Catholic 
ReliefBiU  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  division  on  the  third  reading,  March  30,  was,  320 
for  i^  and  142  aj^nst  it ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  di- 
vbion  on  the  third  reading,  Afdl  10,  was,  213  for  it,  and 
104  against  it.  The  Bill  was  then  passed,  and  soon  after- 
wards received  the  royal  assent.  The  opposition  of  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  other  Tories,  was  violenf;  but 
the  Duke  had  brought  the  whole  power  of  government  into 
action,  and  triumphantly  carried  the  measure.  Lord  Win- 
chelsea, writing  to  a  gentieman  connected  with  the  new 
institution  of  King's  College,  among  other  obswvations  on 
the  Duke's  motives,  imputed  to  him  an  intention  "  to  intro- 
duce Popery  into  every  department  of  tbe  state,'*  The  Duke 
demanded  an  apology  for  the  expressions-  used,  which  not 
being  given,  a  duel  ensued  between  them  on  the  21st  of 
Marui.  Lord  Winchelsea,  after  the  Duke  had  fired  and 
missed,  discharged  his  pistol  into  the  air,  and  then  tendered 
tbe  required  apology,  which  settled  the  dispute, 
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of  February,  On  the  S8rd  of  Febmsry  Lord  John  Ranril 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  Maschesto', 
Leeds,  and  Binningham,  to  return  members  to  pariiament, 
which  was  negatived  by  186  to  140,  On  the  28th  of  May 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  O'Connell  for  leave  to  hnnf  in  a 
bill  for  the  radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  state  of  tbe  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  the  Houae  of  Oommous  wis 
negatived  by  319  to  13;  and  a  motion  fey  Lord  J<Ad  RoatO, 
"  uat  ft  is  exmdient  to  e^end  tin  baaia  at  ike  repreaentatiwi 
^  the  rnqde,  *  was  also  negatimd  213  to!117.  There  wn 
mudi  distress  throu^oot  tiie  conntiy  among  the  a^cultanl 
and  manufacturing  classes,  and  therefore  much  diseonteat ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  jKople,  at  that  time,  appeared  to 
care  llttie  about  wo  question  of  a  reform  of  the  Hons 
Commons.  A  chaiue,  howav^r,  and  that  radden  aad  rkHoAf 
was  about  to  take  place. 

Oeoree  IV.  died  on  the  S0th  of  June  1830,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  IV.,  whosepolitical  opinions  were beheved 
to  be  more  liberal  than  those  <rf  the  deceased  king,  and  irbose 
disposition  was  known  to  be  more  affable  and  eoseiliatarT'. 
The  British  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
July  24th,  and  a  new  one  summoned.  Almost  immediateljr 
afterwards  an  important  revolution  took  place  at  Paris. 
Charles  X.  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  abdicated  k. 
Louis-Philippe  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  tbe  title  of 
Kmg  of  tbe  French.  Tbe  excitement  of  that  rewlntioD  ea- 
tended  over  the  Britaah  islands  as  well  as  over  the  contineit 
d  Eunme.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  people,  pn- 
psring  tor  the  election  of  new  memben  of  pariiunent,  wm 
everywhere  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  for  more  fibeaal  i»- 
sUtutions,  uid,  as  a  preUminary  atep,  fur  dm^ee  and  nkaa 
of  theconstitnencies'whlcji  cileeted  the  membos  of  tlw  Rome 
of  Commons. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October 
1830,  and  the  king's  speech  was  delivered  by  WilUain  IT. 
on  the  2nd  of  November.  During  the  debate  which  fidlowed, 
Earl  Grey,  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  urged  tbe  neceasHj  of  as 
immediate  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  t^  Dake 
of  Wellington,  in  reply,  affirmed  that  **  the  country  alned^ 
possessed  a  legislature  which  answered  all  the  good  pnrposn 
of  l^;islation,  and  that  the  system  of  representatitm  powcaed 
the  fkn  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country,**  and  dedand 
that  he  was  "  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  aaj 
measure  of  reform,"  but  would  "  resist  any  mch  measnie  k 
long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the  government  of  tbe  eoontiy.* 
Public  meetings  were  immediately  called  ibxooAtml  \ht 
country,  which  were  attent^  W  vaat  numbera.  Tlie  Dab 
had  aueady  g^ven  offence  by  hu  meaanrea  mmst  tibe  pn^ 
and  his  dedaration  against  leform  now  lovsed  the  people  lo 
a  state  of  excitement  little  shori:  of  fury.  On  the  IStk  ef 
November  the  government  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Bone 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  16th  the  Wellin^n  ministiy  eeased 
to  exist,  and  was  succeeded  by  Uiat  of  Eari  Otkt.  Ob  the 
22nd  of  April  1831  the  king  dissolved  tbe  parliamttit,  m 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people  respecting  tbe  pie- 
posed  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  Jone^  ai 
the  Reform  Acts  for  England,  Scotiand,  and  iFelaiid  wm 
Mssed  June  7,  July  17,  and  August  7, 1833.  Tbe  Deke  if 
Wellington  opposed  tiie  R^orm  Bills  steadily,  and  tpde 
frequentiy  in  opposition.  Hence  he  became  excoasirrty 
unpopular,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling — at  leaat  of  fte 
lower  orders — may  be  infared  from  the  net,  that  vrbsala 
returned  frx>m  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  June  18, 1831,  ie  im 
hooted  and  roughly  treated  by  the  mob,  and  would  seaixriy 
have  readhed  his  residence  (Apsley  House)  in  safety,  if  smib 
genUemen  and  soldim  had  not  placed  thMnaelvea  aoaad 
his  horse,  and  escorted  him.  The  windows  of  Apslqr  Heav 
were  also  broken,  and  he  afterwards  protected  them  hoB 
casings. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  UnivenBty  of  Oxford  Iw- 
came  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Grenvule,  Jannaiy  lit 
1834,  and  on  the  fiSth  of  the  same  month  the  Du&e  sf 
Wellington  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him.  1> 
ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  the  9th  of  June  tt- 
lowing,  and  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persona. 

On  the  8th  of  December  1834  Sir  Robert  P«el  was  meOti 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Dake  of  W^HiutBc 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  1^  first  fed 
ministry  terminated  on  the  8th  of  April  18SS.  Lc»d  Ud- 
bourne,  who  had  succeeded  Earl  Gvey  as  premier, 
resumed  that  office.  William  IV.  having  died  on  tbe  Stk 
of  Juna  1837,  was  mo^^^^  QW^g^^  «««  ^ 
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Melbmnw  retained  the  office  of  prenUex  till  Annui  30, 1841, 
when  he  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  became  prime 
minister.  The  Pnke  of  Wellington  accepted  a  teat  in  the 
C&binet,  bnt  withont  taking  office.  Afier  the  death  of  Lord 
Hill,  December  10, 1848,  l£e  Doke  of  Wellington  enceeeded 
him  aa  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  continued 
nnintennptedly  to  perfenn  the  dnties  of  that  office  till  the 
teraiiutian  of  hia  hie.  Hw  Dsk«'a  last  political  cUfficnlty 
oeenned  in  1846,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Com-Lawa  had 
becoBW  a  neceaahy.  Sir  Kobwt  Peel  saw  the  neceaaity :  he 
knew  that  thne  wcmld  be  a  large  majority  irf  the  C<mtiaona^ 
but  anceeaa  in  the  Lords  depended  on  the  iuAuenea  of  the 
Duke,  who  reused  t«  sopport  the  meanre,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resigned  office.  The  Qoeen  then  weiA  for  Lord  John 
Hoaaell,  but  he  was  nnable  to  form  a  ministry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  waa  recalled.  The  Doke  then  saw  the  neeesaitj 
of  the  repeal.  He  pat  aaide  hia  own  opinion,  atood  by  his 
friend  Sir  Robert,  told  the  Lords  diatiactly  that  they  mtut 
yield  to  the  Queen  and  the  Commons,  and  dt  hia  influence 
and  hia  proxies  pasaed  the  measure  through  the  Honae  of 
Lords,  May  28, 1846,  by  a  majorify  of  47. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  Sept.  14. 1852,  at  Walmer 
Castle,  aged  83,  seeming  as  if  he  had  foUen  asliaep  in  his 
dtuir,  tStBi  a  slight  illness  in  the  morning.  He  was  buried 
in  Sl  Paul's  Cauiedral,  London,  under  the  dome,  and  beside 
the  remains  of  Ixtrd  Nelson.  The  ftineral  waa  public,  and 
aiinilar  to  that  of  Nelson,  which  had  taken  place  Jan.  9, 1806 ; 
and  during  the  prooaaaiiHt  to  the  cathedcal,  Nov.  9,  the  deep 
sympathy  of  aQ  elaaaea  of  the  pec^  far  the  loaa  of  the 
greaieat  of  Britain'a  military  eonunaadera  wu  aa  atnngly 
manifeeted  aa  it  bad  been  alL  the  funeral  of  her  greatest  naw 
hero.  He  was  succeeded  in  hia  title  and  eatatea  aa  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  hia  ddeat  aoo  Arthur,  If  anralfe  of  Doaio,  who 
was  bora  in  1607.  The  Dneheaa  of  WoUiagtoi  died  in 
1831. 

Hie  leading  characteriatic  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
mind  seema  to  have  been  aound  good  sense,  based  on  patient 
examination  into  details,  and  a  carefol  study  of  the  whole 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  ri^t  conclusion.  He  made  allowance 
for  contingenciee,  paaaiona,  interests,  estimated  things  at 
their  real  value,  and  was  rarely  wrong.  His  great  principle 
of  action  seems  to  have  bem  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  the 
stimulus  of  glory  or  ambition.  Hia  mftnnay  was  in  general 
angularly  cum.  He  never  seemed  to  be  dated  by  sucoeaa, 
nor  depressed  by  disoooragaments  or  difficulties.  Quickneaa 
of  decision  and  ennvy  n  execntioa  marited  hii  chaxaotn 
during  the  whole  of  fia  life.  He  was  not  inflexihle  how- 
eiver  in  eanying  oat  hia  {dana  aa  a  eommander  or  his  viawi 
a«  a  atateaman ;  bnt  altered  hia  eoarae  irtten  new  infinrn^ 
tion  or  a  i^umm  of  circomstaneee  ofEared  a  auffloient  reason 
for  a  chauM  of  determination.  He  was  r^ular  in  hia  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Lordk  and  noke  frequently.  His 
influence  over  the  monhen  oi  that  Honae  waa  auch  aa  pro- 
bably has  never  been  poaaeaaed  by  any  otber  individual.  As 
a  ptu>lic  speaker,  his  delivery,  withont  being  fluent  ox  rapid, 
was  emphatic  and  vehement.  In  private  life  he  waa  aimple 
and  methodical.  He  was  temper^  in  the  use  of  food  and 
vrine,  slept  on  a  hair-mattress  on  a  aimple  camp-bedstead, 
was  an  early  riser,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
buainesa.  He  seldom  made  nee  of  a  carriage^  and  con- 
tinued to  ride  on  horseback  when  from  the  inflmities  of  age 
be  could  DO  longer  sit  ereet,  and  he  also  used  the  exerdaa  of 
walking  aron  to  the  laa^thoi^  hia  it^  wwn  alow  and 
fidtering. 

WEBOELAND,  HENRIK  ARNOLD,  a  vary  diatin- 
Koished  Norwe^an  poet  and  politinl  writtt,  waa  bom  on 
UM  17th  «t  June  1808  at  Chriatianaand,  where  Ua  ihther, 
Nikolai  Weigeland,  a  dei^^yman,  waa  one  of  the  aaiistant 
maatera  at  the  lAtin  school.  The  fBth«r,  who  was  much 
zeapeoted,  and  who  survived  the  am,  waa  one  of  the  d^utiea 
who,  when  in  1814  Norway  waa  severed  by  the  allied 
powera  from  Denmark  and  united  to  Sweden,  met  and 
ftamed  the  constitution  of  Eidsvold,  the  acceptance  of  which 
\ij  Sweden  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  much  more 
nioaperous  and  slorious  period  in  the  annals  of  Norway. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  priest  of  the  parish  of  Bids- 
void,  the  place  from  which  the  constitution  takes  its  name, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  about  40  English  miles  from 
Christiania ;  and  it  was  th^  and  at  Ghriatiania,  first  at  the 
cathedral  achool  and  afterwards  at  the  nniversifrr,  that  his 
son  received  hia  educatioa.  It  waa  in  18S5  tliat  Hmrik 
Wogeland  oommeneed  hia  literary  career  under  the  assumed 
nanw  of  Sifta  Sifit^  by  a  fanw  or  dnmatio  aatire  antttled 


*  Ah?   It  was  afierwarda  followed  by  twelve  other  luces  of 

a  similar  kind,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  and  mostly 
of  an  Aristopfaanic  vein,  with  a  political  bwriug  and  a 
seasoning  of  personalities.  It  was  not  surprising  that  these 
productions  should  arouse  the  animosify  of  the  partiea  to 
whom  they  referred,  and  for  the  tenyeara  from  18S7  to  1637 
Wergeland'a  Iffe  waa  paased  in  what  is  £uuiliarly  called 
'hot  water.*  His  eontribntiona  to  ttie  Norwegian  news- 
papers, 8(Hne  of  nrfiieh  he  oecasicnally  edited,  were  very 
fre<;[uent ;  and  hia  poem;^  many  frif  wfaieh  were  on  poUtiad 
subjects,  wwe  hardly  leai  numecoBa.  Hia  adnUien  wm  at 
this  time  fmd  irf  calling  him  '  the  Byron  of  Norway ;  *  bnt 
Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  who  knew  him  peiionally,  and  u  hia 
'  N(»way  and  the  Norwegians  *  giTes  an  interwting  account 
of  a  viait  to  the  paraonage  of  Eidsvold,  observes  that  his 
productions  rather  reminded  him  of  those  of  Elliott,  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymer,  and  that  he  might  be  called  an  '  Elliott 
Osalan.'  Hia  political  feelings  were  mtensely  and  exclusively 
Norwegian,  and  so  narrow  as  to  be  antagonistical  even  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Scandinavian  nmily*  the  Danes 
and  Swedes.  For  some  time  he  drew  the  whole  youth  of 
Norway  with  him,  but  in  1633  the  appearance  irf  an  attack 
upon  him  by  Welhaven,  another  rising  poet  and  critio^ 
'  Henrik  Wergelands  Digteknnst  og  Polemik '  (Henry 
Wergeland's  Poetry  and  Polemics) — began  to  ttun  the 
euixent,  thoa^  Wergeland'a  father  wrote  vigtffously  in  his 
defence,  and  at  preaent  it  may  be  conaidBred  tiiat  the  public 
opinion  of  Norw^  ia  in  Savotn  of  the  united  action  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries.  It  wai  regarded  however  aa 
a  g^eat  tziom]^  of  Wwgeland's  views  tb^  in  1637,  Swedu 
o<mceded  the  point  of  allowing  a  aeparate  national  flag  to 
Norway.  In  the  following  year  King  Oharlea  John  (Benift* 
dotte)  paid  a  vudt  to  ChnrtiaDia,  and  Weneland  wrote  a 
e(»nplimentary  poem  on  the  oecmon,  iriucn  was  said  to 
have  been  receiwl  by  the  sovereign  with  peculiar  gr^ijScaF 
tion.  The  Norw^an  public  was  surprised  to  hear  after- 
wards that  the  king  had  manifested  hia  feeling  by  conferring 
on  Weiigeland,  hitherto  r^;arded  as  the  chief  '  radical '  of 
Norway,  an  annual  pension  frtnn  his  own  privy  purse,  and 
a  storm  of  indignation  burst  on  the  head  of  the  poet.  Hia 
position  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  somewhat  precarions 
one.  So  far  back  as  1834  he  had  given  up  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, after  passing  in  18S9  hia  exwnination  aa  candidate 
in  theolc^,  and  officiating  Ua  aome  time  aa  curate  to  hia 
father.  M  poem  iriiich  he  had  publidied,  under  the  titie  of 
'Creatiai,  Man,  and  tbe  HcHuh,*  whidi  be  regarded  aa 
hia  beat  w«k,  and  which  many  even  of  bis  adiuraEa  de^ 
dared  themadves  nni^  uther  to  admire  or  compiahend, 
oontained  views  and  opiniona  whidi  wem  not  omddered 
compatible  with  the  position  of  a  miniaier  of  tb«  chnrdi ; 
and  the  j^eral  freedom  of  hia  life  and  opiniona  waa  also 
against  mm  On  quitting  theology  he  studied  medidne;  in 
1836  he  was  appointed  keeper  oi  the  nnivuait^  library,  and 
in  1840  keeper  of  the  Norw^ian  archives.  Giving  up  poli- 
tical writing  after  his  pension,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry; 
and  though  his  prodactions  at  this  time  did  not  meet  with 
the  enthusiastic  reception  their  predecessors  had  oijoyed,  it 
is  now  acknowledged  that  they  are  tbe  best  of  his  whole 
career.  In  1840  he  married,  and  was  enthusiastically 
attached  to  hia  wife.  Bat  his  c<ni8titation,  originally  athletic 
and  corresponding  with  his  stature  of  six  net  three,  waa 
irreoovembly  shattered  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in 
brandy,  and  be  died  on  tbia  12th  of  August  1845,  at  tbe 
of  tUrtywven. 

A  collected  edition  tbe  principal  works  of  Wendai^ 
was  ennmaneed  in  1801  by  the  Stndent*a  Sodetv  cf  Cbzie- 
tiaida,  under  the  editosahip  of  H.  Laaaen.  The  UHjt  voIdbm 
we  have  aeen  of  it  ia  the  eigbtlu  publiahed  in  1856,  and  it 
vras  to  be  completed  in  nine.  The  editor,  who  had  the  tadt 
of  collecting  manv  of  these  writings  from  magaaines,  reviews, 
and  newsp^en,  has  also  had  that  of  adding  notea,  which  on 
BiHne  oecaaions  were  necessary  to  render  them  intelligible  to 
those  not  intimatdy  acquainted  with  the  passing  history  of 
Norway  at  the  time  daring  which  they  appeared.  Three 
volumes  of  the  eight  are  occupied  with  poetry,  among  which 
'  Jan  Van  Huysum's  Flower-^ece '  and  '  The  Spaniuda  *  are 
considered  by  &r  the  best  One  volume  is  filled  with  the 
&rce8 ;  two  others  with  dramatic  poous.  An  early  tragedy, 
entitled  'Sinclair's  Death,'  is  founded  on  a  well-known  inci- 
dent in  the  annals  of  Norwav,  tbe  destruction  of  a  body  of 
Scottish  mercenaries  in  Sweaiab  pay  by  a  treaeheroas  attack 
(tf  the  Norw^ian  peaaantiy.  An  opna  entitled  '  The 
C«npbdl-,»  and  tWQ  t»ged^^<,^^^^^^' and 
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«Dd  tb>  Ifiiriih,*  ii  gjfi  i»  ■  awiwJ  Md  cwweUd  d>u«, 
«  kft  I7  tb»  aadior.  Of  WMsdasd'h  n<OM  writingi  the 
■Mt  iDtMHittag  an  a  vduM  <f  duct  TiiiiMafli'Ma  of  dia- 
tiiH;aiihH  Nonregiitts,  and  *  Uit0C]r  of  ma  Soniialion  <rf 
tba  cMatHotioD  of  Eidaridd. 
WERKEBITE.  [Bcapouts.] 

WESTALL,  WILLIAM,  A.H.A.,  joimger  brofher  of 
JUdurd  WmtaSL  was  born  at  Hartibrd,  October  13,  1761. 
H«  studied  at  nnt  under  his  brother,  and  nbaeqaCTtij  at 
the  Bojral  Aeades^.  Hera  however  bii  ftadiea  were  inter- 
rapted,  hf  bis  appomtment,  in  1801,  on  the  reoommeDdatian 
of^ the  Prenden^  Wett,  to  accompany  Captain  Flindeia  in 
the  Innatigator  aa  a  diao^taman  on  hia  voyage  of  diwtrrerr' 
Weatall  vai  with  Flindera  for  two  yean*  when,  the  Inveati- 
gator  havBig  been  abandoned,  he  waa  tnnrfexred  to  the  eont- 
pamon  ibip,  the  Porpoise,  in  which  he  wai  wredted  on  a 
coral  foef  en  the  norA  coast  of  Antrafia  on  hia  voyi^  honie. 
Iba  di^  idbieh  pidnd  vp  Weatall  and  hia  eompanuna  was 
bond  to  ChiM,  and  ha  nmained  aome  nuatha  in  that  eonn- 
t^,  wiim  he  aeeand  a  paan^  to  India.  Hen  he  also 
ranafawd  aona  ttme,  naldiig  a  joamey  into  the  inteiiiv  and 
eemppng  himself,  as  elsewhere,  in  Bketchin|  the  mon  sfcrikiiw 
and  objects.  Not  finding,  on  his  rentin  to  Ei^and, 
anrakynunt  as  nadily  as  he  anticipated,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Madeira  and  the  West  India  Islands;  and  on  his  retam 
opened,  in  1808,  sn  exhibition  of  the  large  collection  of 
water-coloar  dnwings  and  akatdaa  he  had  made  of  the 
variona  eoontrias  ha  had  visited  :  it  proved  however  an  un- 
•occea^l  fpecnlation.  Captain  PHndenretarMd  to  England 
in  1810,  and  Westell  waa  directed  by  the  governmoit  to  me- 
pare  his  sketches  for  engraving  to  iliostrato  the  account  of  the 
voyage  j  be  waa  also  commissunied  to  paint  seveial  views  of 
the  coasts  and  interior  of  Anstcaliiu  Of  theae  he  ezhibitad 
at  the  Rml  Academy,  in  1813,  his  views  of  *  Fort  Bowen,* 
and  fSaaiorth'B  lilo  in  tba  Galf  of  Carpeatana ; '  and  the 
atrikiiig  ofanactar  of  tba  aeanery,  and  tba  rieh  and  novel 
heKbaga,  which  faahftd  depicted  with  the  fidali^of  a  botanist^ 
nndand  than  vary  attastive.  They  second  hia  election  » 
Anoeiato  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  &»  same  year :  he  had 
for  aome  time  puviooily  been  a  member  of  the  Socie^  of 
Pdntoii  in  Wator-Colonn.  Unfortonatoly  perhaps  for  hia 
npatation,  he  did  not  steadily  follow  ap  the  jnth  ha  had  thus 
opened.  He  tuned  his  sUenti<Hi  to  inakuig  diawinj^  for 
engravioff,  in  whidi  be  fat  many  years  fbnad  uaple 
wd  promable  employment,  bat  he  tiias  contracted  a  neat- 
nam  and  prattineas  of  style  which  proved  destmotive  of 
all  grandem-  of  eff^t  when  applied  in  his  paintings.  Among 
his  best  known  series  of  engmved  designs  are  hu  views  of 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  which  are  drawn 
with  great  fiddity,  though  with  amne  deficiency  of  power : 
be  was  a  fmqnent  visitor  to  this  district,  wh«e  he  enjoyed 
the  iram  friendsUp  of  Bouth^  and  Wordawarth,  by  both 
of  whom  be  was  gnstly  esteemed.  H*  alao  draw  and  an- 
grsfad  in  aqutint  a  osnea  ^  viein  «f  tha  Cavae,  and  of  the 
Abbeys  and  other  Monastic  Bnina  of  Yorkshini  of  the  Isle  of 
Wi^  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  Bendences  of  the  Poets,  &e. 
Hii  eontribntions  of  oil  paintii^  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
K^al  AoadMoy  wen  oomparabvely  few,  and  in  hia  later 
years  they  became  fower  than  they  might  else  have  been, 
from  finding  himself  in  reality  excluded  from  the  foil  honoura 
of  that  institution.  Mr.  Weatall  met  with  a  seven  accident, 
in  1847,  by  which  hia  left  arm  waa  broken,  and  he  nedved 
some  intemd  injuries,  from  the  effects  of  which  ha  never 
whdly  recovered.   He  died  Jannary  23, 1860. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  extonda 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and 
comprahends  all  the  countries  lyin^  west  of  132°  E.  long., 
the  boondanr  waat  of  South  Australia  and  North  Austialia ; 
so  that  the  boondaiy-Une  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  continent  joins  the  Indian  Ocean  east  of  Cambridge  Oul^ 
and  tiie  Southern  Sea  near  the  AnstaUan  Bi|^t,  at  Cape 
Adieu.  Thus  Woatem  Anstnlia  oontains  aboat  one-fonrth 
of  the  whola  continent,  and  lies  batwean  86"  and  14°  S.  lat., 
115"  and  188*  B.  long.  The  limito  of  the  British  colony, 
orii^naUy  catablidwd  under  the  name  of  the  Swan  River 
Settl^wnt,  an  nmcb  leas,  bat  the  boundary  has  not  been 
definitely  settled,  and  is  constantly  being  extended.  It  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  30°  and  36  8'  a  Ut,  115°  and 
119*  E.  long.,  or  about  400  milee  from  south  to  north,  and 
about  360  miles  in  breadth. 

C!»Mt.— Hie  coast-line  presatts  a  much  gnater  vaxidy  than 
voat  other  paxtaofAnitaua.  In  aome  pnta  tba  im  to  a«ne 


diatnea  hm  Aa  ikcn  h  wimaJ  wisih^. 
isiala,  awLndn,  wUofa  nadar  tea  CMatm  dSltdTri 
MS.  From  thia  enaa  aa  extant  of  cosatJiae,  aknt  £00 
mileainlongUifhasiMt  been  anmryad.  Tmhb 
twBcn  Pant  flanthaaawa  and  Cambridge  B^,  to  IhtMiA- 
ward,  has  a  eoast  men  bn^en  than  any  dhv  psrt  sf  im- 
traUa,xnd  indented  with  wide  baya,  and  aomeisnvviric^ 
which  peatetrato  a  eonaidmUe  diwtanw  nto  the  Btost 
The  coast  of  Tannn  Land  has  been  hmt  dighUv  cmImI, 
so  that  oar  informatidn  in  reject  of  the  natanlpndaBbtf 
the  ooimtey  iaSery  linuted.  WlOia  the  caafaMBf^ 
colot^thenan  mmenms  ntaaries,  eadi  of  wUd  rmm 
several  rivara.  Of  the  £sw  sood  haihons  akag  tb  cwl 
Uie  best  an  Roekfai^am  inC^dcbura  Sound,  AUaayia^ 
Oeoige*s  Sovnd,  Bnnbary  in  Port  LMdiflnIiadt,iadAigHti, 
near  Cape  Leenwin,  on  the  aonthanaide  of  thesoattmiai 
pronKmtory  of  thaishud.  Atthanumtti  of  theAnsffw, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  MdviUe  Water,  wUA  ram  Uni 
for neaihr  80  nilea,  ia  tha  portof  Perth,  the  cqpiUiflk 
odooy  of  Western  AvstnHa.  Thm  entnnee  is  laaaiuit 
and  rendered  dangenma  by  aavemlmdka.  Ali^ithsi— fajiad 
on  Bottonert  lahmd  at  the  entaiwe,  and  on  aome  d  (he  MR 
dangerous  rocks  there  an  beacons. 

JfotMUola*,  ^c— A  Tsiue  called  tha  Darthig  Msnta 
eztttida  along  nearty  the  nolo  length  of  the  eoMn.  Itifr 
tanee  from  the  coast  varies  frmn  50  to  IfiO  miki,  nd  ill 
hdght  is  from  800  to  3000  foot.  It  is  geomllyiterile;  tk 
gnnito  w>ears  in  some  places  in  masses.  A  piafiuMof 
coane  hMbage  ropeara  tw  the  nrfooe,  and  ^aati  lAoA  » 
semble  the  Ei^ush  haath  grow  in  oonddetaUe  mnku. 
UtOTB  an  foreeto  of  laive  mahogany  and  bhu  gou-tnn.  h 
the  Darling  Mountains  have  been  fonnd  roofij^-dite,  fiat- 
stone,  man,  aelenite,  silieeons  and  cdeareoos  petrifietiBBi, 
ma|;netic  iroiMre,  chromato  of  lead,  galena,  and  vipfK. 
Wide  valleys  bordued  by  fertile  plaiaa  occur  vbsts  haittt 
iDcka  an  devalopad.  Cdnmnar  baadt  is  faandamndGii- 
gmidia  b^,  and  bom  thanaa  to  Oimk  Bay  »  band  d  •■tin 
beeu  tnced  a  distaaoa  of  80O  milei. 

In  that  part  of  Weateni  AnalRdia  wfaicfa  borlm  a  4i 
south  ooas^  then  an  three  distinct  panlld  ,nag«af  im 
tains  running  from  north  to  sonth.  The  liig^ieit  lai  nai 
eastern  of  these  has  its  southern  termination  near  to 
OcOTge's  Sound,  in  36"  6'  S.  lat.  The  second  tsnunaln  a 
Cape  Chatham,  86°  S.  lat.;  Ck^  Leeuwin,  in  dust  H'» 
S,  lat,  is  the  sonthem  termination  of  the  third  raaRtdid 
is  infnior  in  altitude,  as  well  aa  in  exteait,  to  the  otut  tit: 
it  toiminates  on  the  north  at  Cape  NatunOiate,  38^  S7'a)it 
The  bi^est  point  is  Tnlbanop,  which  ia  stated  to  ittia  a 
elevation  of  6000  feet.  On  the  mountains  and  higha  Uh 
the  sorfiwe  ia  nuned  and  stony  ;  on  the  lower  ndeiofWA 
the  soil  ia  exc^fent ;  but  in  the  prinequd  valloTs  id  ik 
lower  grounds,  when  the  sandstone  fonnatiim  ^nih,  i  ■ 
of  a  vwy  inferior  description,  except  when  tha  mm  km 
iMoodit  down  an  allnviai  depodt. 

jBnPWK^The  rivm  on  the  wast  oooitof  AnatnGa  gwdr 
rise  at  no  great  diataaoa  fran  the  aaih  Near  thnr  mm 
they  an  mountain  toxrenta,  bat  in  the  bnrlandB  ttagr  kna 
dow  atnama.  They  an  liable  to  xiaa  snddaaly,  otiig,  it  > 
supposed,  to  tha  rain  which  fdls  near  their  aoanm. 
other  timies  thdr  channel,  in  soma  plaeea  man^  iiBet<ii<pi> 
quite  dry.   They  oSac  little  Mr  no  fodlity  for  inteinil 

S.tion.  The  Swan  Bivw  riaea  on  tha  vaatmn  nde  rf* 
arling  Range.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar,  after  pawswg  did 
the  river  is  navigable,  though  with  difficulty,  for  aw  ^ 
tanca.  The  other  riven  are  the  Avon,  the  Mnmy,tbete- 
ning.  the  Harvey,  the  Preston,  the  CoUis,  the  Vs^.^ 
Blackwood,  the  Donndly,  and  the  Kalgan.  The  Cimbi 
rises  in  the  Darling  Range :  it  is  smaller  than  the  STO,id 
<nily  navi^Ua  for  a  few  miles.  Shoals  impede  the 
tion,  and  m  dry  weather  boate  most  be  poshed  over  tfama 
folly  half  a  mile.  The  Hnnray  takas  ito  lin  abt  a  ■ 
Darling  BangL  and  wi^taes  itaall  into  Pari'ia  iabL  » 
Pnaton  and  tha  CdUe  unite  abont  AO  milaa  •>dhi(» 
Mumy,  and  tiw  united  atnam  nin  into  an  adaay  wd 
LesGhmmanlt^  and  fonni  a  bar,  over  wMeh  tba  nm  i>*<V 
shallow. 

For  the  botany  and  WMlogy  «f  Weaton  Aotnlii. « 

AceraALU. 

Climats^Th*  climate  of  Western  Anatnlia  hu  tkt  m 

raral  character  as  that  of  Eastam  AuatraUa.  [Aowmum 
has  not  generally  been  found  prejudicial  to  £an»« 
while  in  the  case  of  sane  penoas  it  baa  pmved  np 
&Tonnbla.  Tboogfa  nridtl^  ttw-wadem 
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u  not  »  unMrtain  aa  New  Sonth  Wales  ia  tlw  tamlr  of 
rain  and  moisture.  Tha  average  winter  tempentnra  u  aoont 
SS",  that  of  the  summer  about  76°. 

The  wet  season  bwins  generally  in  March  and  ends  in 
No'romber,  the  rain  oeing  moat  wnndant  in  Angusc  and 
Septembw.  The  height  of  the  iij  naaon  is  during  the 
harrest*  in  Janeaiy,  when  the  nights  ate  distinffoishM  hy 
heavy  dews.  The  seed-time  lasts  from  earljr  in  Maj  to  the 
end  of  Aogoat  Br  December  ttie  grain  is  ripe :  hay  is  cut 
in  Norember.  Tomatas,  pumpkine,  gourds,  Tegetable- 
mamw,  chillies,  egp-plants,  besides  eTerr  English  Timetable, 
ripen  in  the  open  air ;  and  also  the  following  among  other 
frnits— melons,  bananas,  ainumds,  figs,  grapes,  peachaa,  and 
strawberries.  The  olive,  pomegranate,  apricot,  plum,  mango, 
lemon,  and  orange ;  the  mulberry,  spple,  nectarine,  pear, 
and  several  others  are  grown.  Fig-cuttings  prodnce  ^it 
the  first  year,  and  vines  uie  second  or  third. 

PoputatiM. — The  aborigines  do  not  amount  to  mora  than 
1700.  The  European  population  here  increases  very  slowly. 
In  1852  it  amounted  to  8711,  including  700  enumerated 
among  the  military,  1438  bond,  and  6074  free.  According 
to  an  official  return,  Dec.  31, 1800,  the  European  population 
was  12,818,  of  whom  6036  were  males,  and  4282  females. 
This  number  isdnded  1470  ticketoMsave  holders,  1310 
eonditional-iMTdni-hc^ders,  140  miUtuy  and  thnr  families, 
and  700  prisoners.  S^hmU  are  provided  at  the  gonmment 
expense  zor  ehildrsn  of  all  religions  denominatums,  as  well  as 
for  natives,  those  nho  are  able  paying  a  smiil  sum ;  and  there 
are  othor  schools  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
There  are  about  70  charches  and  chapels  in  the  colony,  of 
which  SO  belong  to  the  Choreh  of  England,  4  to  Preebytenans, 
and  S  to  Boman  Catholics. 

Ooterrment. — There  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  his 
staff  of  officials.  The  colony  is  divided  for  government 
purposes  into  3S  counties.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the 
colony  in  18S9,  it  was  decided  that  no  convicts  should  be 
sent  thither,  and  a  system  of  colonitatiou  was  projected,  to 
be  carried  forward  by  means  of  land-sales,  but  it  did  not 
work  well.  The  labourers  sent  oat  became  landowners,  and 
hired  labour  became  excessively  dear.  Convict  labour  has 
since  been  requested  by  the  colonists,  and  has  succeeded 
well;  but  it  prevents  free  emigration  to  a  constdentble 
extent,  for  as  tbe  pnrsuits  of  the  colonists  are  chiefly  agrionl- 
tnral,  tbe  demand  for  free  labour  is  not  Is^e  nor  constant. 
The  assisted  emigration  in  1850  was  only  99,  and  the  land- 
sales  in  1806  only  amounted  to  1779  acres.  The  public 
works  had  been  executed  under  the  snperintoidence  of  tbe 
fioyal  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  consisted  of  the  permanent 
inison  at  f^remantie  ;  coDmussaiiat  stores  and  offices  at  F re- 
man tie,  Guildford,  York,  Toodyay,  and  Banbury ;  jails  at 
Yotk,  Toodyay,  and  Bunbuiy ;  272  milea  of  road  made  ;  S8 
bridges  built,  one  of  which,  over  the  Swan  at  Guildford,  is 
460  feet  long,  and  others  of  considerable  size  ;  a  jet^  216  feet 
long,  built  at  FremanUe  aa  a  landing  from  the  nver,  and  an- 
other 400  feet  long,  as  a  landing  from  the  harbour ;  the  lakes 
at  the  back  of  Perth  drained,  and  the  swamps  in  Fremantle 
filled  up;  with  some  minor  works.  The  conduct  of  the 
convicts  had  on  the  whole  been  good,  and  considerable 
inprovement  had  been  developed  in  their  characters. 

C^ewMne.— Though  most  of  the  English  grains  are  grown, 
and  the  soil  is  tolenUy  productive,  the  exertions  of  the 
aettlsrs  are  diiefly  directea  to  the  raising  of  stock.  Wool  is 
tne  of  the  diief  artieln  of  export ;  hmsas,  which  an  sold 
to  supply  the  cavalry  at  Madras,  an  another  large  artide  of 

Xrt ;  as  is  sandu-wood,  and  a  species  of  mahogany,  oi 
h  there  are  la^e  forests  in  the  interior.  Guano  has  baen 
found  on  the  islets  that  lie  round  Shark's  Bay.  Attempts 
ba.ve  been  made  to  prosecute  the  whale  fishery ;  and  some- 
thing is  done  in  fishing  off  tbe  coasts  to  fniniBh  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants.  There  are  many  salt-lakes  and  springs, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  manofactored. 

ToioM.— Perth,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Swan  Itiver,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Canning.  The  popnlationissmsiL  The  town  is  however 
improving,  but  tbe  nouses  are  scattered  over  a  large  area.  A 
bridge  has  been  built  across  the  Canning,  another  over  the 
Swan,  and  there  is  a  new  jail.  FremaxtU  is  on  the  opposite 
aideoT  the  Swan  Bivemtusry,  a  &w  miles  lower  down.  Itis 
the  sest  of  the  convict  estabuslunsnt,  a»i  there  ia  a  jaiL  A 
lighthouse  has  beoi  erected  upon  Artlmr's  Head,  a  promontory 
in  front  of  the  town.  IWe  are  two  jettiei^  <m»  from  the  river 
and  another  from  the  harbour.  Amount  a  port-town  in  the 
Bonth-eaatem  part  of  the  colony,  in  Kii^  Qecorge'i  Souid. 


It  has  a  jail,  and  some  trade  in  timber.  Aug%tUa  is  a  small 
port  on  the  eastaro  nde  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  on  tbe  laetuaTy 
of  the  Blackwood  River.  Bttnimry  is  the  port  town  of  a 
district  formerly  called  Aostralind,  of  which  a  small  vill^ 
still  retains  the  name.  The  harbour  of  Port  Leschenhamt, 
u^u  which  it  stands,  is  a  |;ood  and  I^i;e  one,  but  it  has 
little  commerce.  Qtr^iSton  is  an  inland  town  on  tha  Mur- 
ehison  Biver,  fbnnded  in  consectuenee  of  the  commencement 
of  the  vrorkuig  of  lead-mines  there  by  a  company.  Chdld- 
fitrtt  is  a  small  inland  town,  a  few  miles  east  of  Pwth. 
NuHtam  is  a  small  inland  town,  in  an  agricultural  district, 
east  of  the  Darling  Range,  on  the  river  Mortlock,  and  is 
about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  E.N.G.  from  PerQi.  Bodi- 
ingham  is  on  Cockbum  Sound,  and  has  a  good  port,  and  some 
trade.  Toodyay  is  an  inland  town,  about  20  nules  N.W. 
from  Northam,  and  about  00  miles  N.£.  from  Perth,  upon 
the  river  Toodyay,  which  pierces  the  Darling  Range,  and 
&Ils  into  the  Mel't^le  Water,  but  is  not  navigable.  Va»$e 
is  a  small  port  on  Yasse  Inlet,  in  the  centre  of  Geographe 
Bay,  about  20  miles  S.S.W.  from  Banbury,  about  00  miles 
S.  from  Yasse,  across  a  fine  country,  forming  the  promontory 
bounded  by  Cape  Leeuvrin  and  Cape  Natnraliste.  Othei'* 
small  towns  of  littie  importance  are  nuned  Y«iE,  Pictoii, 
Clarrace,  and  Waterloo. 

WBSTMAOOTT,  SIB  BICHAKD,  R.A.,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1770.  His  fidher  was  a  sculptor  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  day,  and  in  his  studio  (Mannt-sbcaet,  (hosvenor- 
square),  the  young  Westmaeott  learned  the  use  of  the  chisel. 
In  1793  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of 
instruction  from  Canova.  His  care^  as  a  student  in  Italy 
was  a  distinguished  one.  He  carried  off  the  first  prize  in 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  1704 ;  and  in 
1790  the  medal  given  by  the  pope.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Florence  in  1790.  After  a  some- 
what prolonged  stay  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  London,  and 
was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  young  sculptors 
of  the  day ;  and  his  future  career  was  on  the  whole  a  very 
prospenina  one.  His  imaginative  vrorks  were  of  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful,  chaste,  and  poetic  character,  classic  in  feeling, 
and  in  exeention  resembung  that  of  the  modem  Italian 
school ;  several  of  these  will  retain  their  place  among  the 
beat  poetic  works  of  the  English  school  of  sculpture.  The 
most  popular  is  his  ve^  pleaung  statue  of  *  Psyche,'  exe- 
cuted for  the  Duke  of  Beiuord,  and  now,  with  a  companion 
'  Cupid,' at  Wobnm.  Among  the  beet  known  of  his  other 
poetic  worin  are  the  '  Enphrosyne,'  executed  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  an  m^qnisite  figure  of  *  A  Nymph  uncla^ing 
her  Zone,'  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  '  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother,  executed  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne; 
'  The  Homeless  Wanderer  ;*  '  Devotion,'  &c.  He  also  exe- 
cuted sevwal  important  works  in  alto  and  bas-relief ;  one 
of  the  first  of  which  vras  probably  his  portion  of  the  fneze 
on  the  Marble  Areb  (now  at  Cumberland  Gate),  the  scnlptots 
of  other  portions  bdng  Flaxman  uid  Baily.  His  latest 
work  in  this  style  was  uie  pediment  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  also  executed  for  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  lat^e  alto- 
relievo  in  marble  of  the  '  Death  of  Horace  *  for  the  gallery 
at  Petwcmth,  A  large  portion  of  his  time  was  however  . 
occupied,  and  much  of  his  reputation  now  rests,  on  public 
monumental  statues.  Of  tfaese  it  will  snffice  to  mention  hu 
Ststnes  of  ^t^  Fox,  Speneo:  Perceval,  and  Addison  (1809), 
which,  with  hu  monuments  of  the  Due  de  Montpeusier,  and 
Mrs.  Warren,  and  her  Child,  are  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Lwd  CoUingwood,  and  Generals 
Pakenham  and  Gibbs,  in  St.  Panl's  Cathedral ;  Lord  Erskine 
in  the  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Fox  in  Bloomsbaiy- 
square  ;  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Rnssell-sqnare ;  and 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  column  at  Waterloo-place.  The 
so-called  *  Achilles,'  copied  from  the  statue  at  Monte  Cavallo, 
Rome,  and  inscribed  by  the  Women  of  England  to  tha  Duke 
of  Wellii^ton,  was  modelled  by  Westmacott,  but  whether 
the  choice  of  the  figure  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
taste,  or  that  of  the  women  of  England,  we  do  not  know. 

Westmacott  was  elected  A.B.A.  in  1800,  and  R.A.  in 
1816.  In  1827  he  succeeded  Flaxman  as  Professor  of  Sculp- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  office  he  held  till  bib 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  extendve  reading  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  his  leetnres  were  marked  by  these  qualities,  and 
the  absenoe  of  wetension.  Shortly  after  her  aooession  to 
thnme,  her  Majesty  confored  on  him  the  hononr  of 
knighthood.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1806.  - 
WHALEBONE.  [Whslbs.] 
WHKATON,  HEliRy,»  ,™«t 
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and  writer  on.  international  law,  vat  bom  at  Prorldanf*, 
Bhode  Iilandj  U.S.,  in  Novenba:  1780.  HaTin^  com^UUd 
hiB  education  at  Brown  Univeruty  in  bis  Dative  ckiy,  be 
graduated  tbere  in  1602 ;  atudied  law  under  Mr.  N.  Serle, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  paaged  a  couple  of 
yeara  in  Paria  and  Loudon,  dnrlag  which  be  acquired  con- 
nderable  acquaiotance  with  civil  law,  and  reodered  hinuelf 
a  complete  maater  of  the  French  language.  On  bis  lelnm  to 
America  he  aetUed  in  New  York ;  commenced  practice  in 
bis  profesBion,  and  in  1812  became  editor  of  the  '  National 
Advocate,'  which  jounial  he  continued  to  conduct  for  about 
three  years  with  merited  success.  He  contributed  to  it, 
amoDg  other  (binm,  a  series  of  disqniititions  on  the  law  of 
natinns.  In  1816  be  vaa  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Marine  Court,  and  the  Rame  year  he  published  a  *  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Marine  Captures  and  Prizes,'  which  was 
received  by  the  profession  with  much  favour.  He  was 
about  this  time  appointed  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State*,  an  office  he  held  for  twelf e  years ;  bis 
<  Reports  of  Caaes  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  SapreoM 
Court  of  ibe  United  mataa,*  in  12  vols.,  are  eonttdared  to  be 
■  of  great  valne.  He  had  besides  written  a  life  of  William 
Pinckney ;  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  '  North 
American  Review;*  published  several  orations  and  addreeeea; 
and  edited  several  English  and  other  taw  books.  Mr. 
Wheaton  bad  by  this  time  taken  high  rank  as  a  civilian. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  nmferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
University  in  1819,  and  by  Brown  University  in  18S0.  He 
was  called  upon  to  lecture  upon  tbe  subject  of  international 
Law,  before  tbe  New  York  HiBtoricsl  Society,  the  New 
York  Atbeimnm,  and  other  learned  aodeties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  18S1  a  member  of  the  convection  for  revising  the 
constituiion  of  New  York ;  and  in  18Sfi,  a  commiasioner  for 
levising  the  laws  of  that  state.  He  resigoed  his  offices,  how- 
ever, in  18S7,  on  being  appointed  by  President  J.  Q.  Adams 
aa  first  cbarg^  d'affaires  to  tbe  oonrt  of  Denmark.  This 
important  post  be  held  until  1834,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  court  of  Prusaia.  During  ms  rsiidenoe  in  DenmaA 
Mr.  WbeatoD  greatly  inersMd  hia  reputation  aa  a  puUicist 
by  hia  conduct  on  several  Batten  of  eonaidtFabla  importaaoa, 
ud  by  bis  despatchea,  in  which  Tarioiii  qnesttoaa  of  inter- 
national law  and  poli^  wer«  disenasBd.  Bot  be  also  foond 
time  to  devote  to  tbe  stndy  of  Scandinavian  history  and 
literature,  tbe  reoult  of  wbidi  be  pnbttsbcd  in  London  in 
1831.  under  the  title  of 'The  History  of  the  Northmen,  or 
Danes  and  Normans,  from  tbe  Earliest  Times,  to  tbe  Con- 
quent  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  ;*  this  work  he 
afterwards  revised,  aad  greatly  extended  for  a  French  venion 
by  M.  P.  Ouillot.  He  iJnOfin  conjunction  vntbMr.Crichton, 
wrote  a  history  and  description  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of '  Scandinavia.' 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Boren  to  the  Presidency 
(1837)  Mr.  Wheaton  was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  miniitw 
plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia  t  and  during  his  nine 

iears*  tenure  of  this  hi^b  office,  be  was  regarded  aa  at  the 
cad  of  the  American  diplomatiata  in  Europe,  and  hia  advice 
was  almost  invarii^ily  aought  br  aAfaaT  Amoiean  ministen  in 
all  matters  of  difficulty,  wbilat  hia  attainmcnta  aa  a  mblieia^ 
and  hia  paraenal  duncter  and  bearing,  gave  bim  great 
weight,  and  won  for  him  high  estaam  and  nspact  wita  the 
courts  and  cabinets  of  tbe  continent  He  waa  recaUed  by 
President  Polk  in  July  1846. 

Mr.  Wbaaton*a  chief  Uterazy  production, '  The  Elementa 
of  International  Law,'  was  published  in  1836,  and  at  onoe 
took  its  place  as  a  standard  work  <m  tbe  important  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  of  which  it  affords  a  complete  survey. 
This  work  he  followed  up  bjr  a  history  of  Intematioiial  Iaw, 
which  be  wrote  in  French  in  consequence  of  tbe  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Scieneea  of  the  Institute  of  France 
offering  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipiig  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  '  Hiatoire  du 
Progrdi  dn  Droit  des  Geos  en  Europe  depnis  la  Paix  de 
Weatpbalie  jusqu'eu  Congris  de  Vienne,  avec  un  pr^ 
hiatonqne  du  Droit  des  Oens  Enrop^  arant  la  Paix  de 
Wectphalie.*  The  author  aflerwarda  lemoddlcd  Ibe  work, 
and  pnbliobed  it  in  En^iili  in  one  XUA  ndoiM  (Now 
York,  1845X  under  the  titk  of  '  Hiatory  of  tin  Uw  of 
Nationa  in  Enrope  and  America  fnm  Ua»  Earllaot  Timoi  to 
the  Treaty  of  Wadiington.'  NotiriUutandii^  hia  advanmng 
yeata  Mr.  Wheaton  oontinoed  after  hia  ntuin  to  America  to 
puEBue  his  nsnal  stndiea.  Ho  had  even  accepted  the  offer 
of  tbe  chair  of  Intemataonal  Law  in  Harvard  UuTom^, 
and  WW  pi^aring  to  oilar  opon  ita  dotiea,  wfaM  ho  w» 


snddMar  eat  off  oa  the  llth  of  Uanh  1848.  Unea  U 
death  thora  baa  been  pnbUshad  a  fourth  odition  of  tha 
*  Elemoita  of  International  Law.  By  tho  late  Hon.  Hamy 
Wheaton,  IX.D.  Revised,  annotatod,  and  hrou^t  down  te 
the  preaent  tine,  with  a  Biogr^hical  Nofioe  of  Mr.  Wbeaton, 
and  an  account  of  tbe  Diplomatic  TansactiMU  in  wlxidi  he 
was  concerned.  By  Hon.  William  Beach  LawvoMe,  formerly 
Chared  d'A&ires  at  London.' 

WHEEL-ANIMALCULES.  [Rotifbu,  S.] 

WHELK  {Buccin^m).  [EinoManoifATA.l 

WICHTINE.  [MiHaaiLooT,  S.  1.1 

WIDIN,  a  fortified  town  in  Turkey,  eapilnl  of  Upas 
Bulgaria,  is  situated  on  the  ridit  butk  of  tb«  Dnnuoe, 
onpoeite  tbe  atragding  villsM  of  Calafat  on  the  l^t  haak, 
about  130  miles  £S.E.  from  Belgrade,  and  baa  a  popalatioB 
of  about  26,000.  The  fortifications,  which  were  previoo^ 
decayed  and  weak,  were  remired  and  greatly  strengUwnes 
by  tbe  Turks  in  1863^  The  town  oontaina  pratty  wide 
streeta  for  a  Tnrkiah  toern  ;  many  moaqnaa  annnovstod  wttb 
gracefol  minarets  j  imall  baaaai%  Ac.  it  ia  the  rendaoce  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  of  the  paaha  of  the  prorinoe  oi  Wi£a. 
Tho  trade  of  ua  town  ia  in  rock-aalt,  can,  wine,  and  a^ 
cnltuial  produoe.  The  Aostrian  Dannba  ateamorn  pnt  iae 
Widin.  The  inbabitaata  of  Widin  couiat  of  Turb,  Orc^ 
and  Armenians  :  the  Chriatiua  inbatnt  subozba  oatndo  the 
line  of  tbe  foriificationa. 

WIFE  AND  HUSBAND.  Tbe  chief  altentiana  in  thi 
laws  affecting  the  relation  of  buaband  and  vrifo  baro  beet 
already  stated,  but  may  be  shortly  summed  up  in  ttiia  place. 
A  wife  when  deaerted  by  her  husband  may  obtain  an  ordcrto 
protect  her  earnings  from  bim  or  hit  creditora,  and  ahe  wSi 
then  be  able  to  contract  as  if  she  were  a  fsuM  aoU  (90  &  S 
Vict  c.  85,  s.  21).  When  tho  desertion  of  the  hnabud 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  yeara,  at  wben  he  treeta  ha 
wiih  cruelty,  or  eommita  adultvry,  tbe  vrifo  may  obtain  s 
judicial  separation.  [Sbpakation,  S.  2.]  When  tho  hnshani 
eommita  iseeatuoos  adultery,  or  to  a^ltery  adds  tho  crinHi 
of  biguny  or  rape,  omelty  or  desortion  for  two  yean, 
at  is  guilty  be^ee  the  adnltcry  of  an  maatnnl  oflbnee,  the 
wifeiB^cbtaioa diasolntionof  thamarriage.  [Dmnea^&l.] 
Tbo  Act  90  *  SI  Viet  e.  85,  which  baa  efliaeted  thaae 
altMatiooa  in  tlie  law,  makes  variouc  other  (HmTtatons,  fot 
wbiob  however  the  atatuto  itself  must  be  referred  to. 

WIFFEN,  JEREMIAH  HOLME,  waa  bom  in  tbe 
neigbbonrfaood  of  Wobiun,  in  179S,  of  Quaker  panmt^ 
and  waa  educated  for  tbe  profession  of  a  scboolmaatw,  i 
vocation  which  he  foUowed  for  several  yean.  He  very 
early  however  displayed  a  tasto  for  poetry  and  litiraiy 
compobilion.  In  ISIS  be  published  a '  Geographical  Priwr,' 
for  tbe  uae  of  the  junior  olaases  of  a  scbool,  and  be  csb- 
tributed  some  poetical  effaeiona  of  considerable  merit  M  i 
volume  entitled  '  Poems  by  Three  Friends.'  He  next  wnAe 
some  spirited  stansas  on  the  portraita  in  Wobum  Abbej, 
inserted  in  the  Bar.  Mr.  Parry's  *  Hfatonr  of  Wobnm,^  aal 
afterwards  rM>rinted  aeparately  aa '  The  Rnasella.*  In  1819 
be  pnbliahed  *Aonian  Honrs,'  and  other  poom^  wbici 
attraeted  the  notice  of  tho  Duke  of  Bedford,  iriw  appointai 
him  hia  librarian  at  Wobum,  and  hia  j^vato  aoentaiy. 
From  tbia  time  Iw  lived  in  tin  onjoymont  of  litmuy  eaai, 
but  eontinned  to  employ  bimsali  actively.  In  1880  It 
publiabed  '  Julia  Alpmnls,  the  Cutttre  c<  Stambeel,  aai 
other  Poema;*  in  188S,  a  tranatatifni  of  the  poeni 
Qaroilaao  de  la  Vega ;  and  for  many  years  he  ooDtribatad 
original  poems  and  translations  to  'Time'a  Tde8eoM,*aad 
variona  other  periodical  works.  Among  tbe  original  jaeeaa 
may  be  mentioned  '  Tbe  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,*  as  a  suceciafQl 
effort  in  the  old  ballad  atyle.  In  1830  he  pnbbriicd  a 
translaUon  of  Tasso'a  'Jemaalem  Delivered,*  on  wbidi  he 
bad  been  engaged  for  aeveral  years.  He  adopted  tbe 
Spenaeiian  stania,  and  tbe  versification  is  free  and  flowio^ 
but  aa  a  whole  it  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  anpeasede  t£ 
bold  and  vigorona  taoalation  by  Fair^  In  1833  be 
published  in  one  Sto  volume  *  Historical  Memoiia  of  tbe 
first  race  of  anceatry  whence  tbe  Honae  of  Ruaaell  had  iti 
origin;  frtan  tbe  snVjuatitn  of  Norway  to  tho  Noraaa 
Conqnast:'  which  waa  nllowed  immediately  bjr  two  ote 
voluMs  of  *  Hiatorioal  Hanoirs  itf  the  Honaa  Roa^ 
fiwn  tha  time  die  Nonnan  Cmquit'  Tha  ftrat  toIim 
la  little  noro  than  a  aefioB  goaMas  u  to  tha  wAj  Uatey 
of  the  hmily,  tracing  its  origin  from  Ola^  tha  diarp-oysa 
king  of  Berik :  but  the  other  two  are  interesting  mm  ttt 
owto  in  wfaidi  ihf  &mih  can  bo  tiaoed  anthaatiealhr  k 
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tbotigh  with  pardonable  partUliiy.  He  latterly  itodied 
Hebraw  and  Welsh,  from  the  loet-nuned  of  which  he  maile 
Mveral  ancceufol  poetical  trawlations,  Mr,  Wiffim  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  Societr  of  Friendi,  holding 
oflioei  of  bust  in  it  occasionally,  until  his  de&th,  which  took 
place  snddenlr  on  May  S,  1606,  at  Wobnm  Abbey. 

WILL  AND  TESTAMENT.  The  '  WUls  Act,'  1  Vict, 
c.  S6,  has  been  amended  by  the  Statute  Iff  &  10  Viet.  c.  S4. 
Simple  apparently  as  are  the  reqnirementa  of  the  firit  statnte, 
an  immense  anmber  of  qaeetioni  had  arisen  upon  the  lan- 

Kage  of  its  prorisions ;  and  probate  had  orer  and  over  again 
en  refused  to  wills,  tiie  antnenticity  of  wbidi  was  beyond 
any  moral  donbt  Hie  recent  atatate  is  a  very  carioas 
specimen  of  Imalation;  as  the  simnlepeniaal  of  it  will  show, 
tbat  it  is  passed  not  to  amend  the  law,  but  to  provide  against 
tiie  conseqnencea  which  bare  been  held  to  follow  from  Uie 
s^ligence  of  testators,  in  not  paying  strict  attentitn  to  that 
snactment  of  the  Wills  Act,  wcich  requires  the  instroment 
to  be  signed  at  the  "  foot  or  end." 

WILLEMS,  JAN  FRAN3,  the  originator  of  vhii  is  called 
'  the  Flemish  movement'  for  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  ot 
the  Dutch  language  in  Belgium,  was  bom  at  Bonchont,  a 
village  Dear  Antweip,  on  £be  11th  of  March  1793.  The 
French  aans-culotte  army,  nnder  Dumoariez,  was  at  that  very 
time  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp ;  a  ^rty  of  hu 
soldiers  entered  Bonchont  on  the  night  that  Willems  was 
bom,  ud  on  hearing  the  state  of  amin  politely  withdrew 
from  his  fothe/a  honse,  obaerving  that  the  new  comer  would 
be  the  first  French  citizen  of  the  district,  and  little  foreserinc 
how  efiecUve  an  opponent  he  would  prove  to  the  Ipflnenee  m 
France  in  Flanders.  The  attachment  of  Willems  to  the 
Flemish  language  first  showed  itaeif  at  the  town  of  Lierre, 
where  be  was  sent  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  to  learn 
linginsand  playing  on  the  organ,  and  where  he  waa  fortunate 
enongh  to  meet  with  a  protector  and  educator  in  the  pereon 
of  Mr.  Bergmann,  who,  in  the  then  cessation  of  public  means 
of  education  in  Belgium  acted  as  tutor  to  his  own  fiimily,  and 
allowed  young  Willems  to  share  their  instmetions  in  Latin 
and  literature.  Lierre  was  still  in  possesaion  of  some  of  the 
*  lUderyk-Kamera,'  or  Chambers  of  Rhetoric,  the  existence  of 
which  was  one  of  the  most  bmiliar  literary  features  of  olden 
Belgium,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  np  theatrical 
entertainments.  "  The  Ceeilian  Society  of  the  principal 
ehurch,  St.  Gnmmar'vi'bere  I  every  day  sang  or  played  the 
ot^gan,  being,**  says  Willems,  in  a  nistory  which  he  after- 
vuds  wrote  of  the  Chunbers  of  Lierre,  "in  the  mind  to  act 
■ome  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  this  ^iraa  the 
occasion  of  first  brin^g  me  on  the  stage,  and  I  represented 
the  angel  Gabriel  hnn^^ing  the  annunciation  to  the  Viigin 
Mary,  in  the  piece  entitled  '  The  Nativity  and  Yonth  of 
Jesus  Chiiat.'  1  remember  that  our  manager,  Mr.  Van  den 
Brando,  churchwarden  of  St  Onmmar's,  a  very  pious  man, 
every  evening  before  the  curtain  rose  made  us  kneel  down  on 
the  stage,  and  read  the  Litany  of  Oar  Lady  that  the  per- 
formance might  go  off  well.  It  was  strange  to  see  bow  all 
the  characters  were  mingled  tngether  on  their  knees,  and  how 
St.  Joseph  and  oar  Lady  (N.B.,  an  Oar  Lady  with  a  beard), 
Herod,  the  three  kings,  me  Jeu-ifih  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the 
angels  and  the  devils  all  joined  in  the  responses, '  Pray  for 
U8,  pray  for  us.*  I  shall  never  forget  it."  The  mysteries  of 
the  middle  ages  were  thus,  it  will  be  8een,'flonrisbing  in  the 
10th  century  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  some  more  remote 
corners  of  Europe. 

Whvn  WiUema  waa  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  Lierre  he  wrote 
a  poetical  satire  in  Flemish  on  the  authorities  of  Bonchont, 
who  had  arbitrarily  dismissed  his  fether  from  the  post  of 
tax-collector.  This  and  some  other  proofii  of  talent  led  his 
patron  Bergmann  to  advise  his  parents  not  to  bury  him  in 
the  obscurity  of  his  native  village  bat  send  him  to  Antwerp, 
where  be  was  placed  as  clerk  to  a  notary,  and,  in  1812, 
contended  victoriously  against  twenty-six  competitors  for 
the  prize  that  was  offered  for  the  best  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Friedland  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  An  amateur  theatre  was 
his  favourite  recreation,  and  two  plays  of  his  composition, 
'The  Rich  Antwerper'  and  'Quintin  Matsys,*  met  with 
success  both  on  the  stage  and  in  print  The  onion  of 
Belgium  with  Holland,  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  dominion  in  both  countries  in  1814,  natorally 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Flemish 
laufinage  and  the  languuje  of  Amsterdam  are  in  reality  but 
very  slightly  differing  dialects  of  one  common  language 
which  waa  at  one  time  more  cultivated  in  Flandere  and  at 
another  in  Holland.  Willems  took  the  lead  in  reviving  and 


making  pennanent  what  it  is  veiy  singular  should  ever  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  A  spirited  poem  by  him— 
'Aen  de  Belgsn '  (To  the  Belgians) — published  in  1818, 
exhorted  his  countiymen  not  to  continue  to  ababdon  the 
language  of  their  fitthers,  which  was  also  the  language  of 
VondeT  and  Bilderdyk.  This  poem,  wfaieb  prodaced  a 
stnnu  sensation,  waa  accompanied  by  a  French  translation, 
which  it  may  be  ronarked  was  not  a  very  futhfnl  one.  It 
foimed  the  prelude  to  WUIenu's  'Dissertation  on  the  Dnteh 
Language  and  Literature  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlanda'  ('VerhandelingovnrdeNeder- 
dnytsche  Tael-  en  Letterknnde  opzigtelyk  de  Zugdelyke  Pro- 
vintien  der  Nederlanden  X  which  was  commenced  in  1819 
and  completed  in  1824.  In  this  work,  which  extends  to  two 
octavo  volumes,  ha  aimed  at  tracins  the  literary  faiKtory  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  from  the  13tn  to  the  19th  century, 
showing  that  literature  had  flourished  in  those  eonntries  aa 
long  as  the  national  language  was  cultivated,  but  that  it  had 
declined  since  the  religious  wars  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  North  and  the  Sooth  Netherlands,  because  from  that 
period  Latin,  and  particularly  French,  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  only  instruments  of  literary  cultivation  in  tha  Catholic 
Netherlands,  while  the  nse  of  the  native  dialect,  or  of  one 
nearly  akin  to  it,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces.  There  was  an  ontciy  against 
the  author  of  thia  work  on  two  aecounta,  one  from  the 
antagoniati  of  the  union  of  Belgium  with  Holland,  who 
ttigmatiaed  him  as  a  sycophant  of  the  government  because 
Ma  views  tmided  to 'reconunend  the  government  measure  of 
the  Introduction  of  Dutch  as  the  official  language,  the  crther 
from  zealous  Catholics,  who  were  indignant  that  a  Catholic 
should  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  literatare  of  the 
Protestant  North  to  the  Catholic  SonUi.  The  dissertation 
had  great  value  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  aa  the  only 
attempt  at  a  connected  history  of  Flemish  literature,  but  the 
additional  light  aince  thrown  on  the  subject  by  tb**  researches 
of  Willems  nimself  and  of  several  others  has  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  it  in  some  degree  obsolete.  From  the  time  of 
its  publication  Willems  waa  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of 
the  Flemi^  cause,  which  he  defended  against  all  enemies 
and  in  particular  asainst  Van  de  Weyer  in  a  French  pamph- 
let, entitled  *  De  U  Langue  Belgique,'  which  appeared  in 
1829,  only  a  year  before  the  violent  severance  of  Belgium 
and  Holland. 

The  revolution  of  1630  appeared  at  first  sig^t  to  be  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  pnmeeti  m  the  Flemirii  language,  and 
also  to  the  fortunes  oi  its  diampion,  Willems  had  beoa 
placed  by  the  Dutch  government  m  the  advantageous  post  of 
a  receiver  of  some  public  dues  at  Antwerp,  where  ne  had 
been  previotisly  appointed  by  the  city  u  an  assistant  keeper 
of  archives.  He  nad  also  been,  in  conjunction  with  Van  de 
Weyer,  one  of  the  commission  for  publishing  the  historical 
monuments  of  the  South  Netiierlands.  Of  these  poata  he 
waa  deprived  by  the  provisional  goremment  of  Belgium, 
and  sent  in  an  obscure  position,  with  a  redaced  salary,  to  the 
small  town  of  Eecloo,  where,  declining  the  offers  of  the 
Dutch  government  to  place  him  in  a  more  advant^ous 
position  in  Holland,  be  remained  for  four  years.  By  that 
time  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  chief  literaiy 
men  of  Belgium,  and  in  particnlar  of  his  old  opponent  Van 
de  Weyer,  aroused  the  government  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthy 
treatment,  and  in  1836  ne  was  placed  at  Ghent  in  a  situation 
nmilar  to  that  he  had  occupied  at  Antwerp.  While  at 
Eecloo  he  had  published  a  modem  Flemish  venion  of  the 
celebrated  medicsval  poem  of  '  Reynard  the  Fox,*  which  he 
maintained  toheol  Flemish  origin.  On  the  sale  of  a  copy  of 
an  old  Fleaiish  manuscript  of  the  poem  at  London,  in  the 
auction  of  Richard  Heber's  library,  he  applied  to  the  Belgian 
government  to  secure  it  for  Belgium ;  it  was  purchased  at  his 
recommendation  for  160f.,  and  in  163ft  tiie  poem  was  printed 
under  his  editorship,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  maintained 
his  views  with  great  ability.  From  this  time  his  life  flowed 
in  a  coarse  of  literary  laboars  and  honours.  A  society  waa 
formed  at  Ghent  "  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Low-Dutch 
language  and  literature,"  which  published  a  periodical,  the 
'  Belgian  Musenm '  (Belgisch  Museum),  nnder  the  editorship 
of  Willems,  which  was  so  entirely  his  work,  that  at  his  death 
it  suddenly  ceased,  and  was  brought  to  a  dose,  with,  for  its 
last  article,  the  life  of  Willems,  from  which  this  notice  has 
chiefly  been  taken.  It  extends  to  ten  volumei,  and  is  full 
of  interesting  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the  Flemish  lan- 
gnage,  wl^ch  he  had  first  promoted,  went  on  increasing.  In 
!84i  a  Flmnish  festival  was  Md.^rt  th^D@^W^^t; 
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tvo  jexrs  later  a  meeting  of  the  *  Taelrertwnd,*  or  '  I^- 
iioage  AiwociatioQ,*  at  Brnvsels,  at  which  WillemB  officUted 
aa  president.  The  rooTement  was  too  powerfal  to  he  with- 
stood hy  th«  soTarament.  Willemi  mi  no  longer  to  fear 
(liflgrace  for  hit  exertioni,  and  had  alnadyi  in  1838,  heen 
named  a  knidit  of  the  order  of  Leopold.  The  Flemirii 
morenieDt  Btiuappears  to  make  progress,  and  the  meetinn 
which  have  been  held  of  disticgoished  liteivy  men  of  both 
the  North  and  Sooth  Netherlands  appear  likely  to  resnlt  in 
placing  the  langoage  in  Belgium  in  a  nigber  degree  of  estima- 
lioQ  t^n  it  has  been  for  centuries.  Willems  however  was 
not  destined  to  witness  this  trinmph.  He  died  M  Ghent  on 
the  S4Lh  of  Jane  1846,  after  a  veiy  brief  illneas,  of  an  apo« 
plectic  attack. 

His  works,  according  to  the  list  given  in  the  'Belgisch 
Mnseam,'  are  43  in  numher,  3S  in  Flemish,  5  in  French, 
and  the  remainder  in  both  languages.  ^Ihe  most  important 
that  have  not  been  already  mentioned  are  his  '  Mengelingen 
van  vaderlandschen  Inboud*  (Miscellanies  on  National  Sab* 


the  '  Chronicle  of  Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England,  writ- 
tea  in  rhyme  in  1347  hy  Ian  de  Klerk,'  and  first  pahlished 
by  Willems  at  Ghent  in  1840. 

WILLIAM  II.  (FREDEBICK  OEOROE  LOUIS), 
King  of  the  Netherlands  and  Grand  Duke  of  Loxembnr^ 
was  bom  on  December  6, 179S,  and  under  Ute  care  of  his 

'  &ther  wasedncated  in  the  military  academy  at  Berlin,  com- 
pleting his  education  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he 
shoved  mach  talent  He  entered  the  military  service  early, 
serving  his  first  campaign  with  the  English  army  in  Spain, 
and  in  1811  accepted  the  rank  of  lienieoant-colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service.  His  conrage  and  activity  procured  him  the 
eF>teem  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  made  him  his  aide- 
de-camp.  At  the  siege  of  Ciodad  Rodrigo  he  was  among  the 
foremost  in  the  storming  pvt^,  and  at  that  of  Badajoz  he 
entered  at  the  bead  of  an  English  colnmn,  whose  retreat  he 
had  checked.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and  im  other  occasions,  for  whidi  fae  was  pro- 
moted to  be  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  of  Great  ^tain. 
When  in  1814  bii  father  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  the 
Belgians  received  him  gladly  as  their  fatnre  sovereign.  In 
ISlfi  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  and  dis- 
played bravery  and  military  skill  in  the  battle  of  Qaatre 

'  Bras,  and  in  that  of  Waterloo,  at  which  he  headed  his  troops, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  On  his  recovery  ne 
attended  the  Congress  in  Paris,  and  here  was  made  the  pro- 
posal of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  England, 
which  however  failed,  because,  it  is  said,  the  prmce  was  nn- 
willing  to  become  an  English  subject  only,  even  if  the  first; 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  married  Anna  Paelowna,  the  sister 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  Belgium  iu  1830,  he  repaired  first  to  Ant- 
werp and  then  to  Brussels,  where  his  appearance  made  a 
creat  impression.  But  his  endeavours  at  a  reconciliation 
failed,  and  at  length,  overstepping  his  commission,  on  October 
10  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Belginm,  for  which  his 
faihm  immediately  cashiered  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Ene- 
landL  whither  he  brought  his  two  eldest  sons  to  be  edneatea. 
lu  tne  following  year  however  he  was  recalled  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Holland  in  the  short  war  against  Bel- 
gium, in  which  he  was  at  first  victorious,  but  was  at  length 
Compelled  to  retrwt  by  the  armed  intervention  of  France,  _ 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  !anny  of 
observation  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  On  the  resignation  of 
his  &tfaer,  on  October  7,  1840,  he  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  showed  great  regard  to  economy,  and  a 
desire  to  promote  financial  improvements,  but  opposed  all 
constitutional  reforms.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary storm,  which  spread  so  widely  through  Europe  in 
1848,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  extensive  changes,  which 
probably  might  have  been  avoided  by  smaller  concessions 
made  earlier.  He  did  not  however  live  long  to  witness  the 
effect  of  the  altemtions,  as  he  died  on  March  17, 1849. 
WIUIAM-HENRY.  or  80REL.  [CaVAos,  8.  3.] 
WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL,  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver 
on  wood,  was  born  at  Colchester,  Essex,  on  the  S3rd  of 
February  1788.  The  son  of  parents  in  humble  circum- 
stances, hia  early  desire  to  become  an  artist  met  with  little 
encoaregement,  and  though  he  tanght  himself  drawing  and 
painti%  he  was  at  the  usual  age  apprentieed  to  a  printer  in 
nil  juan9  tows*  While  eerriog  hu  apj^witieeship  howarar 


he  taught  hlmscrlf  etching,  and  subsequently  wood-engnvmg. 
So  attached  had  ha  become  to  the  latter  art,  that  oo  the 
expiration  of  his  term  oF  8er\-ice  he  determined  to  adopt  tt  at 
hia  callini^  and,  posseasing  some  skill  in  design,  he  ftmnd  oo 
proceedii^  to  London  little  difficulty  in  procuring  ^ofltj- 
ment  among  the  publishers  of  low-priced  works.  His  iiiilsK 

gtron  is  said  by  his  son  ('  Athoueum,'  1803,  p.  1261)  to  hnv 
en  Mr.  Crosby,  by  whom  "a  ■nies  oi  300  cnts  was  ^ves 
into  the  bands  of  the  then  untried  country  aitisL"  Gnbt- 
ally  working  his  way  npwards,  he  eventually  took  hax  place 
among  the  best  designers  and  wood-eagrarers  of  his  tints. 
His  earlier  engravings  executed  for  Whittingham's  Noveliits 
and  Poets,  for  Wiffen's  *  Tasso/  and  the  arcbitectunl  pnW- 
'  cations  of  Mr.  J.  Britton,  displaced  great  freedom  and  a^fity 
—qualities  strikioglv  apparent  m  his  vigorous,  characteristic 
and  original,  though  occasionally  somewhat  rade  destgas 
made  for  Hone's  '  Every  Day  Book.'  In  his  later  ragrsT- 
ings  and  designs — as  those  in  Howitt's  'Rsral  Life.'  Sert^'a 
'  Days  of  Salmon-Fishing,'  and  *  Deer  Stalking,*  Tbomseo'i 
'  Seasons,'  &c. — ^he  shows  much  more  elaboration  and  neat- 
nesa,  with  an  equal  evidence  of  the  devoted  stndy  of  mnl 
life  and  scenei^,  but  po^ps  some  loss  of  power.  Thmf^ 
out  life  he  retained  ht«  eany  ambitioD  <tf  painting  in  oil,  bat 
we  are  not  aware  th^  he  executed  any  works  of  eoaseqnsaie 
in  that  branch  of  art.  He  died  tm  the  19th  of  Septeahs 
1893.  Two  <a  his  sinis  itill  sustain  the  r^atation  of  tiie 
name  of  Williams  as  wood-engravers. 

WILSON,  PROFESSOR  JOHN,  was  boni  on  the  igthof 
May  1786,  at  Paisley  in  Scotland,  where  his  father  vm  a 
wealthy  mum&eturer.   He  was  the  eldest  son  :  one  of  kis 
brothers,  James,  became  distinguished  as  a  naturalist ;  ose 
of  his  sisters  became  Mrs.  Ferrier,  and  the  mother  of  Pn>- 
fessor  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  another  of  fais  sisten 
married  Sir  John  Macneil.   At  an  early  age,  the  fatnre  port 
and  eoayist  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Glenorchy  in  the  Hyi- 
lands  kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Mclntyre ;  and  here  ht 
acquired  his  first  eDthuaiann  for  Highland  scenery  and  ha 
love  of  open  air  exercises.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  be  went 
to  the  university  of  Olasgow,  whence,  after  five  yeais  of 
itady,  he  removed  in  1808  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxbri. 
At  Oxford  he  was  distingniihed  no  leas  for  his  litAnuygenfis 
and  attainments — as  shown  in  bU  canying  off,  aaaong  odher 
honours,  the  Newdegato  prize  in  1806,  for  an  English  poaa 
'  On  the  Study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Architectare,^-^thaa  fat 
the  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  bis  great  phyaieil 
strength  and  beauty,  and  his  fondness  for  athletic  sports. 
He  was  the  best  boxer,  leaper,  and  runner  about  the  (7b> 
vervity.   He  graduated  B.A.  in  1807,  and  in  18L0  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.   "A  &ir-haired  Hercules-Apollo,"  ssp 
a  writer,  sketching  his  life  at  this  time,  "  and  with  plen^  of 
money  enabling  him  to  gratify  his  tastes  whatever  they  mAt 
be,  he  had  scarcely  left  Oxford,  when  he  mgnaiised  u 
double  character  by  purchasing,  or  having  pnrchaiied  An*  Ina 
by  bis  father,  the  small,  but  beautiful  estate  of  Ellemy  as 
liake  Wiodeimere,  where  as  Hercules,  he  might  yacht  abeat 
at  his  pleasure,  beat  the  best  boatman  at  the  oar,  and  wrestie 
or  box  with  the  strongast  daleiman,  and,  as  Apollo,  ha  migfat 
revel  in  Uie  quiet  b^uties  of  the  finest  of  En^irii  aceacnr, 
indulge  undisturbed  in  poetic  dreams  of  his  own,  aud  ealii* 
vate  with  due  reverence  the  society  of  Wordaworth."  Her^ 
besides  Wordsworth,  he  became  acquainted  with  Colerii^ 
Southey  and  De  Quiocey,  the  last  of  whom  describes  the 
extraordinary  manliness  of  his  character  at  this  time,  dashed 
with  an  eccentricity  which  diowed  itself  in  all  Duds  of 
freaks  and  projects — and  among  them  that  of  beeonin;  a 
traveller  in  Africa.   It  was  at  this  time  (1810)  that  he 
rruuried  an  English  lady  of  wealth  whom  he  met  what  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  Lakes  with  her  family,  and,  falling  ia 
love  with  her  at  first  sight,  wooed  and  won  with  romsntic 
rapidity.    He  had  by  this  time  published  some  anonymoos 
writings  in  Coleridge  s  *  Friend,*  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  1811 
he  published  anonymously  in  Edinburgh, '  Lines  sacred  to 
the  memoir  of  the  Rev.  James  Grahame,' — i.e.  tbe  poet 
Gnhame,  the  author  of  *  The  S^batfa.'   Thongh  his  samms 
haad-quarteiB  were  at  ElIerajL  Wilson  spent  part  of  every 
year  in  Edinbnr^,  and  the  loliowing  extnet  from  a  latter  « 
ocott  to  Miss  Joaima  BailUa  will  show  the  inpresum  wbSA 
he  had  b^Qu  to  make  in  Edinburgh  :  "  The  anthor  of  the 
Elegy  upon  poor  Grahame  is  John  Wilson,  a  young  msa  of 
very  considerable  poetical  powers.   He  is  now  engaged  at  a 
poem  called  *  The  Isle  of  Palms,*  something  in  tbe  style  ol 
Bouthay.  He  is  an  ecomtrie  genius  and  hu  fixed  himsnlf  on 
the  hanki  of  WindiEmin^  bat  ooa^^MJr^W^W  in  Edin- 
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bsigli,  where  be  now  is  Ha  seems  an  ezcelleni, 

-vnurmhearUdj  and  euthasiaittic  yoaog  man ;  somethiog  too 
innch  perhaps  of  the  latter  quality  places  him  among  the  liat 
of  ori|!;uials."    The  *  Isle  of  Palms '  here  alluded  to,  was 

fublu£ed  in  1812,  and  gave  Wilson  a  place  among  the  Lake 
'oets.  In  1815  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which 
however  he  neTer  practised ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
Edinbni;gh  was  his  accustomed  place  of  residence.  He  wrote 
lor  the  '  Edinbnrch  Review '  a  criticism  on  the  4th  canto  of 
*  Childe  Harold  —his  only  contribution  to  that  periodical. 
"  Hia  preposseBsions,  both  political  and  literary,  led  him  to 
sttedi  lumielf  to  the  little  band  of  young  Tories,  with  Scott 
aa  a  cautious  veteran  to  advise  them,  who  were  disposed  to 
break  out  in  rebellim  agHiut  Jeffrc^'a  Whig  supremacy  in 
the  northern  world  of  letters ;  and,  aceordingfy,  when  Black- 
wood (1817)  started  his  magazine  to  affom  an  outlet  for 
native  Scotiish  Toryism  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
already  provided  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  for  British 
Toryism  in  general,  Wilson  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  him. 
He  had  just  then  added  to  his  laurels,  as  one  of  the  Lakists, 
by  the  publication  (1816)  of  a  poem  of  some  length,  entitled 
'  The  City  of  the  Plague  ;'  his  magnificent  physiqiie  was  the 
admiration  of  Edinburgh,  bo  tha^  as  he  walked  hurriedly 
along  Princes-street  in  somewhat  wild  costume,  and  with  his 
fair  hair  streaming  from  under  bis  broad  white  hat,  heads 
were  turned  to  look  at  him ;  and  his  reputation  in  social 
circles  was  that  of  a  youDg  Goth  of  genius  witb  powers 
undevelnted,  which  would  one  day  astonish  Britain."  At 
first  Wilson  was  aasociated  with  I«ockhart  and  others  in 
writiiu  ibr  *  Blackwood,'  so  that  it  was  not  till  1HS4  or  1826, 
that  that  pnUicatiou  was  identified  with  hia  to  the  full 
«ctent. 

The  connection  with  Blackwood  was  an  important  event 
in  the  life  of  Wilsm ;  and  it  was  speedily  followed  (18S0) 
by  his  appointment  to  the  dkair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Universitv  of  Sdinborgh,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Tbonaa  Brown.  The  appointmoit  waa  made  rather  on  the 
grounds  of  Wilson's  pimtieaL  opinions  and  hia  promising 
genias  than  on  the  evid«ice  of  any  special  works  already 
produced  on  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  and  Sir  WiUiam 
HamUton,  afterwards  Wilson's  coUeague,  was  a  defeated 
candidate  on  the  occasion.  Scott,  who  used  all  his  inflaence 
in  behalf  of  Wilson,  wrote  to  Lockhart  expressing  his  h<xie 
that  if  he  obtained  the  appointment,  it  would  give  htm  "the 
consistence  and  steadiness  of  character  which  are  all  he 
wants  to  make  him  the  first  man  of  the  ase."  The  appoint' 
ment,  together  with  his  connection  with  Blackwood  (both  of 
which  came  at  a  time  whan  some  peenniary  levarses  had 
obliged  him  to  break  np  bifl  litUe  eatablishment  at  Elleray) 
had,  at  all  events,  the  goo^  effect  of  detaimining  Wilson's 
genius  permanently  to  prose  nth^  than  to  verse.  He  still, 
udeed,  wrote  verse  in  the  Lakist  style  in  quantity  sofficienl^ 
when  added  to  what  he  had  already  written,  to  make  two 
octavo  volumes  of  poetiy  in  all  in  18^;  bat  thia  is  no  proof 
that  in  verse  he  would  ever  have  been  more  than  one  of  the 
minor  Lake  poeta.  It  was  in  prose,  and  more  especially  as 
a  poet  in  prose,  that  his  genius  waa  to  display  itaelf  in  its 
full  capacity ;  and  both  tbe  magaaine  and  the  lecture  room 
gave  lum  the  necessary  opportunities.  "  He  wrote,"  says 
the  author  of  the  sketch  already  quoted,  "tales  for  the  maga- 
zine, in  which,  while  his  imagination  had  as  free  scope  as  it 
had  in  verse,  his  constitutional  Scotticism,  hia  shrewd  obser- 
vation of  Scottish  humonrs,  his  sensibility  to  the  woes  of 
real  life,  and  his  powers  of  eloqoeut  description  and  deli- 
neation of  character,  had  a  atill  finer  and  more  mtnnte  range. 
Some  of  these  tales,  with  others  written  independently, 
formed  ndkctively  h^  first  professeid  proae-work,  pnUished, 
in  182S,  under  the  titie  of  '  Light  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,*  and  followed  in  18S3  by  a  one-volume  novel  called 
'  The  Triids  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.'  He  wrote  also  poUtical 
articles  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  which  he  blazed  out 
as  a  Tory  in  a  manner  heartily  satisfying  to  his  instincts,  and 
yet  not  possible  had  he  kept  to  metre.  He  wrote  literary 
criticisms,  in  which  he  advanced  and  expounded  canons  of 
taste,  especially  in  poetry,  deeper  than  those  of  Jeffrey,  and 
vindicated  against  that  critic  and  his  disciples  the  poetic 
claims  of  Wordsworth  and  the  writers  associated  with  him. 
He  wrote,  either  as  lectures  or  as  articles,  snbtie  philo- 
sophical disquisitions,  not  very  connected  or  systematic 
perhaps,  but  gleaming  with  brilliant  ideas,  and  tinged 
throuffhoat  with  that  rich  and  highly-coloored  mode  of 
metaphysica  which  Coleridge  was  diguing  throng  Eng- 
land. Lirtl7>  canleis  of  the  formality  convention^  iden- 


tified with  the  gown  of  a  Scotch  professor,  and  that  the  gown 
of  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  he  wrote  papen  for  the 
magazine  in  which  he  was  seen  relapsing  ideally  into  his 
duuacter  as  an  untrajnmelled  human  beins,  a  bruiser  at 
conntiy-fuTS,  a  sportsman  on  Scottish  hills  aua  rivers,  a  boon- 
companion  among  bacchanalians,  commenting  on  men  and 
manners,  on  life  and  literature,  tiom  the  poiot  of  view  of  an 
in^ired  king  of  the  g}'p3ies  or  from  amid  the  nproarioua 
conditions  of  a  city  orgy."  Among  these  papers  of  riotpns 
phantasy,  the  most  &mou8were  the  series  called  the  'Noctes 
Ambrosians,*  which  had  been  b^un  in  162S  when  Lockhart, 
as  well  as  Wilson,  was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood,  bnt 
which,  taken  up  in  1825  by  Wilson  for  himself  after  Lock- 
hart's  departure  for  London,  were  continued  by  him  till  1836. 
when  the  death  (rf  the  Eitiick  She^erd,  their  principal 
supposed  character,  naturally  put  an  end  to  them.  It  was 
these  '  Noctes '  that  carried  the  name  of  *  Christopher 
Norih '  over  the  world  as  the  pseudonym  of  Wilson,  They 
were  followed  by  a  series  called  '  Dies  Boreales,'  which  ex- 
tended from  1836  to  1846,  but  were  less  popular. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  about  1840 
and  left  a  profound  sorrow  in  his  heart,  Wilson  was  much 
less  active  than  he  had  till  then  been.  He  still  figured  as 
Christopher  North  in  stray  papers  in  '  Blackwood  ; '  in  1842 
be  even  publLsbed  separately,  under  the  title  of  *  Recreations 
of  Christopher  North,'  a  selection  of  his  contributions  to  tibe 
magazine ;  and  stiU  as  '  The  Professor '  he  was  one  of  the 
lions  of  Edinburgh  society  and  the  idol  of  snccessive  classes 
of  students  "  to  whom  he  lectured  his  moral  yhilosoi^y  from 
the  backs  of  old  letters,  and  who  dieered  him  till  the  roof 
rang  at  the  end  of  every  ebqnrat  period  ;**  bnt  on  the  wh(de> 
the  heat  of  his  career  waa  over.  Latterly,  too,  ill-health 
reduced  his  once  abundant  vigour.  He  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties  till  1862-63,  when 
paralysis  and  decay  incutacitated  him.  A  pension  of  SOO/. 
a  year  had  been  granted  to  him  by  government.  He  lived 
for  a  time  in  retirement  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh ;  and 
died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  April  1864.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  his  nephew,  Professor  Ferrier,  who  is  also  his  son- 
in-law,  bazan  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of  bis 
works.  Twelve  volumes  have  appeared,  including  tlie 
'  Noctes  Ambrosians,'  the  '  Essay  on  Bums,'  which  was 

fablished  separatdy  long  ago ;  the  Tales  ;  and  the  Poems, 
'he  series  of  volumes  is  now  completed,  and  the  world  has  for 
the  first  time  the  materials  before  them  for  an  estimate  of  the 
genins  of  Wilson,  both  as  to  quantity  and  variety  of  pro- 
auction,  and  as  to  quality.  It  is  understood  that  either 
ProCnaor  Ferrier,  or  ProfMsor  Aytonn,  who  is  also  a  son-in- 
law  of  Wilson,  will  write  a  biography  of  their  distinguished 
relative. 

WILSON,  GENERAL,  SIR  ROBERT  THOMAS,  the 
son  of  Mr.  Brajamin  Wilson,  a  painter  in  Bloomsbnry,  was 
bom  in  1777.  Having  hem  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Winchester,  he  went  to  Flanders  as  a  volunteer  in  179%  and 
in  the  following  year  obtained  a  commission  in  the  10th 
Dragoons ;  by  a  duing  act  he  saved  the  Emperor  of  Onmany 
from  being  taken  prisoner  at  VUlers  en  Couche.  He  subse- 
qnentiy  served  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1796,  and 
also  in  HoUand,  and  in  1800  succeeded  to  a  majori^  in 
Hompesch's  Mounted  Rifies.  He  also  for  a  time  held  a 
military  command  in  the  South  West  District.  Having 
served  for  a  short  time  in  the  &aztls  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Contment 
under  Lord  Hutchinson.  In  1808  he  superintended  the 
embodiment  of  a  reginMikt  <d  Fortngnese  refuees,  and  raised 
and  formed  the  Lnsitaniaa  Legion.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded a  Spanish  Brigade  nnder  Sit  ArUiv  W^lesl^,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.  From  181S  till 
1814  he  was  British  military  correspondent  at  the  head- 
qnarters  of  the  allied  annies^  and  for  some  time  held  com- 
mand of  the  Pmsiiian  reserve ;  at  the  head  of  this  force  ha 
drove  back  the  i'rench  to  Liitzen.  He  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  military  authorities  by  assisting  in  effecting 
the  esc^>e  of  Count  Lavaletts,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  as  an  accomplice  of  Napoleon.  A  narrative  of  this 
adventure  may  be  found  in  the  '  Oentleman's  Maoazine,' 
vol.  86,  part  i.  p.  6S6.  On  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline  he 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
gov|mment  with  reject  to  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  in 
consequence  waa  dismissed  from  the  army  and  deprived  of 
the  many  foreign  orders  which  he  had  won  by  his  gallantry. 
He  sat  aa  member  for  Southwark,  in  the  Xabeial  interest, 
from  1818  till  1881,wheft,lte^^e^^j^fev^of^.  W. 
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Brougham.  Havinc  been  mtorad  to  hie  rank  In  the  anny, 
he  became  a  eeoenl  in  1841,  and  held  the  poet  of  gorenior 
and  eommandetvin-ehief  of  Gibraltar  from  1S4I  till  1840.  He 
died  raddenly  in  London,  aoon  after  his  retam  to  EagUnd, 
May  the  0th,  1849.  Ho  waa  the  anthor  of  a  translation  of 
General  Regnier*i  'Campaign  in  1801  in  the  Eaat  and  in 
$gn>^'  *i>^  aftwwardi  of  a  mort  correet  original  nanative  of 
those  erenta,  printed  in  4to,  nnder  the  title  of  an  'Hietorieal 
Aeeo«nt  of  the  Britiah  Expedition  to  Efi^.*  Hia  other 

Eibltcationa  were '  An  Enqniry  into  the  Military  Force  of  the 
rittab  Empire  *  (1804), '  Campaigna  in  Poland  with  Remarka 
on  the  Rnarian  Army '  (1811),  and  a  'Sketch  of  the  Military 
Power  of  Rnasia '  (1817),  whieh  was  Bererely  criticised  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  '  Qnuterly  Review  :  *  Sir 
R.  Wilson  replied  in  an  animated  pamphlet. 

WINT,  PETER  DE,  was  bom  at  Btone,  in  Staffordshire, 
in  1784.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Raphael  Smith,  the  mezzo- 
tinto  engraver,  and  nad  for  a  fellow  pupil,  Hilton,  the 
Aetdemician,  whose  sister  he  afterwards  married.  Aban- 
doning engraving,  Mr.  De  Wint  adopted  patnting  in  water- 
oolonn  as  nis  line  of  art ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colonrs,  in  1810,  six  yean  after 
its  foandalion.  For  nearly  forty  years  his  picbnea  were 
aaumg  the  leading  attractions  ca  ihe  annual  exblbitiottB  of 
that  aoeiet^.  Ha  painted  almoat  exclosively  home  ie«iery : 
—Views  IB  Kent,  Uncolnshire,  &c. }  among  the  lakea  and 
aonntaine  of  Cnmberland,  Weetmon^d,  and  Walea ;  on 
tb»  Thamaa,  tb«  Wye,  and  oUm  riven  {  eom-flelds,  hay- 
iidda,  water*mUle,  and  the  like,  being  especial  bvoorites 
with  hia  pencil.  Hia  style  waa  broad,  bold,  and  -rigorons, 
hie  colour  fre^ ;  and  in  general  efltet  bis  jdetnies  repre- 
aented  with  fidelity  the  ordinary  aspects  of  English  scenery. 
Bat  be  waa  wauUng  in  refinement,  and  in  aiming  at  breadth 
d  effect  he  was  often  negligent  of  detnils.  His  tooeh  and 
textore  were  peooliar ;  bnt,  allowing  for  an  almoat  inevitable 
mannerism,  very  agreeable  and  effective.  Avoiding  all  the 
methods  adopted  b^  the  yonnger  generation  of  water-coloar 
patntera  for  prodnciag  force  and  brilliancy,  he  to  the  last 
continned  to  paint  according  to  the  method  of  the  foonders 
of  the  English  school  with  washes  of  transparent  colonra 
only,  bat  what  he  thns  lost  in  power  and  variety  he,  to  acme 
SKtent,  made  ap  in  clearness  and  freahaaaa.  Ht  died  «  the 
30th  of  Jone,  1849,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
WITCH-ELM,  er  WYCH-ELM.  [Vum.] 
WOHLERITE.  [Mikbbuoot,  S.  1.1 
WOOD-PIGEON.  rCoLTOBiD*." 
WOODRUFF.  [AapBRuLA,  5.  a. 
WOODSTOCK.   rCiKinA,  S.  2. 

WORDSWORTH,  REV.  CHRfSTOPHBR,  D.D.,  was 
bom  June  9,  1774,  at  Cockeimoath,  Cumberland.  He  waa 
the  youngest  son  of  John  WordawortJi,  and  the  yonngest 
brother  of  William  Wordsworth  the  poet.  He  was  educated 
at  Hawkshaad  grammar«bool,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  went  in  1793,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1796.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Octo- 
ber 1.  1798,  and  in  1799  took  hia  degree  of  M.A.  In  180-2 
he  pablished  '  Six  Letters  to  Granville  ffiiarp,  Esq.,  reepect- 
ing  hia  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  D^nitive  Article  in  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,*  8vo,  avt^ame  which  was 
praised  by  Bivhop  Hocsley  and  Bishop  Middleton,  and  pro- 
onred  bim  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Manners  Sattoo,  Arohtnuop 
of  Canterbniy,  who  appointed  him  hia  d<Hna«tie  chaplain. 
He  married  October  6, 1804,  Priaeilla,  daoghter  of  Cbarlea 
Uoyd,  Esq.,  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  in  the  same  year 
waa  pr^erred  to  the  rectory  of  Asfaby  and  Obey-with-Thirae 
in  iNotfolk,  whence  he  waa  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Booking,  in  Essex,  Mav  30,  1808.  In  1800  geared  the 
first  edition  of  his  '  EccleBiaslieal  Biography,  or  the  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men  connected  with  the  History  of  R«Iigion  in 
England,'  6  vols.  8vo,  which  waa  reprinted  in  1818,  and 
again  in  1839,  with  additions,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  He  received 
by  royal  mandate  the  degree  of  D.l>.  in  1810,  and  in  that 
year  Dr.  Wordsworth  published  his  '  Reasons  for  declining 
to  become  a  Subecriber  to  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible 
Some^,'  a  'Letter  to  Lord  Teignmonth,'  in  vindication  of 
hia  'Reasona,'  and  a  'Second  Letter  to  Lmrd  Teignmonth. * 
In  1B14  he  published '  Sermons  on  varioos  Occasioos,'  S  vols. 
8vo.  He  was  ai^intad  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
Swr^,  and  of  Sandridge  in  Kent,  April  10,  1816. 
afterwards  he  served  as  "h^pi^in  to  the  House  of  CoBunens. 
On  the  26th  of  Jnly,  1890,  he  waa  installed  Haitar  of  I'linity 
CoUege,  Cambiidn.  In  the  aanw  yaw  he  nshanged  the 
livingn  of  Lambeth  and  Snadridge  for  the  notoiy  of  Bnxted, 


with  Uckfleld,  In  Baasex.  In  1624  and  18t8  \»  vnM 
two  elaborate  Tolumes  on  the  authorship  of  *  Icta  B^k^' 
which  he  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Charles  L  The  fini 
volume  is  entitled  '  Who  wrote  iK&y  Bao-Aod),  ooniidmd 
and  answered,'  8vo ;  the  second,  *  King  Charles  the  Fitit  Ibe 
Author  of  Icon  Basilikft  further  prorad,  in  a  Letter  toUi 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CuiterbBiT,  in  Reply  to  the  Objn- 
tions  of  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Bnm^toa,  the  Btt- 
burgh  Review,  and  Mr.  Hallam,'  Svo.  Dr.  Wndmrth'k 
laat  important  Hteniy  work  was  hia  '  Christian  InstitntM,' 
4  vola.  Svo,  18S7,  deaigned  specially  fi>r  the  use  of  itiidaii 
in  the  university  and  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Ha  laigBij 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  Collese  in  1841,  and  wu  tse- 
eeeded  by  the  present  Master,  Dr.  Wfaewell.  Fnm  ihH 
time  he  resided  at  Baxted,  where  he  died  Fd>rDMT  %  IStl 
He  waa  buried  in  Buxted  Churchyard.  He  bad  tnree  nu. 
1.  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  bom  July  1, 1805,  ww  FriJoir 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  died  there  DecemWai, 
1839.  S.  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M.A.  and  0.aL 
graduated  at  Cbriatchureh,  Oxford,  was  second  nutter  at 
Winchester  College,  and  is  now  (1858)  Bishop  of  the  Unittd 
Diocese  of  St.  Andrew^,  Dunkeld,  and  Donblane,  Seotlud, 
to  which  be  was  consecrated  in  1803.  9.  Rev.  Chiinophit 
Wordsworth,  canon  of  Westminsttf,  the  author  ot  manr  vn^ 
and  among  uem  Memoirs  of  his  uncle  William  Woranrafl. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  CoekanuitlL 
Cnmberland,  on  tlw  7t]i  of  April,  1770,  the  aecond  bob  « 
John  Wordsworth,  attomey-at-Iaw,  and  law-^ent  to  ir 
James  Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lonadale,  by  Anne,  oiilr 
danghter  of  William  Cookson,  a  mercer  at  Penritli.  Ht 
Wordswortbs  came  originally  from  Peniston,  in  Yotkdui, 
where  they  had  been  settled  from  the  Norman  Conqwrt; 
and  the  name  of  Wordsworth's  maternal  grandmotlwr  in 
Crackanlhorpe,  of  the  Crackanthorpea  of  Wsstmorelasi 
The  poet  waa  therefore  by  pedigree  a  thonmgh  NortW- 
Engluid  man.  He  had  three  brothers — Richard,  fttio  ni 
two  years  hia  senior,  and  who  became  a  London  attonef, 
and  died  in  1816  ;  John,  who  was  nearly  three  yarn  kit 
ionior,  and  who  became  commandw  in  the  navy,  aoapBiiilNd 
by  shipwreck  off  Weymouth  in  1800  ;  and  C»iiistoi»Mr,  Ik 
youngest,  noticed  above.  [WoanswoaiB,  Eav.  C^ainomL] 
He  had  also  a  slitter,  Dooll^,  b«n  batwaeoi  William  od 
John.  The  mother  of  the  iiunily  died  in  1778^  whan  tk 
poet  waa  only  eight  jrean  4dd  ;  &ther  died  in  178^^ 
the  poet  was  bat  thirteen. 

lill  about  the  time  of  his  mother'e  death,  Wordnmtli^ 
eariy  life  waa  mpant  partly  at  Ooekermonth  and  partij  villi 
hia  parents  at  Penrith,  where  he  attended  a  darned  laod; 
but  about  that  time  he  was  sent,  with  his  eldw  broker,  to  ■ 
public  school  at  Hawksbead,  in  {jancashire,  whither  hit  tn 
yonnger  brothara  followed  him.  Here  he  remained  till  17S7, 
left  very  much  at  liberty  to  read  what  he  ehoae,  and  ti 
wander  aboat  in  the  neiehbouihood.  "  I  read,"  he  ujt, 
"all  Fielding's  works,  '  Don  Quixote,'  '  Gil  Bias,'  and  u; 
part  of  Swift  that  I  liked ;  <  Gulliver's  Travels'  and  tfci 
^Tale  of  a  Tub'  being  both  much  to  my  taste."  HcriI* 
he  first  began  to  write  verses,  as  school-exercisea,  aod  ti 
store  his  memo^  with  observationa  of  English  rural  oaton; 
He  became  a  fair  Latin  seludar,  and  wastauj^tsomsUtiif 
matfaematica ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  acquisitions  powkir 
at  the  school  wers  not  gnat.  On  uie  death  nt  Wtsdmitk'k 
father,  whieh  ocenxred  while  he  waa  atill  at  school,  itw 
found  that  the  principal  part  of  his  property  OMsiated  dt 
debt  of  fiOOO/.  owing  to  his  estate  by  Lord  Lonsdale ;  s  «■ 
aiderable  part  of  what  there  waa  brides  was  expended  ia  ■ 
lawsuit  with  a  view  to  recover  this  ;  but  enough  reaawd, 
when  aeraped  together,  to  complete  the  edaeatioa  of  A* 
childrm,  nndw  Uie  guardiamihip  of  two  uncles. 
Wordsworth  was  sent,  in  October,  1767,  to  St.  Jc^'i  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  collie  he  continued  a  stadnl 
till  January,  1791,  when  he  quitted  Cambridge  altoptbff, 
having  taken  his  B.A.  degree.  His  recollectinu  of  h)> 
Alma  Afater  were  by  no  meana  afieetitmata  w  xewm^ 
He  aaya  :— 

••IdJdnotlov^ 
Judclng  not  in  perbqr^  tbs  ttmU  eoune 
or  our  KbdluUe  atudtes ;  oonid  Iuta  wished 
To  iM  tho  rivar  Sew  wltli  amplar  mage 
AndftearpaM"-' 

and,  in  particular,  he  waa  repelled  by  the  nwehu^eal 
in  which  religions  forms  and  ezwcisea  wvi*  gmw  thns^ 


'  Intellaetually,"  says  bis  nej^ew  and  biogn^tar, 
and  the  naivern^  were  not  in  full  sympadiy  with  (sA 
other.   Ha  had  never  been  aabj^^MMnidU  his  seW- 
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Amy*  wen  days  of  freedom ;  and  Utterl;^)  'utM  the  death  of 

hit  parante,  he  wai  almost  eotirely  h'u  own  maater.  In 
addition  to  this,  his  uatarat  temperameDt  was  eager,  im- 
petuotu,  and  impatient  of  control.  At  collene,  however,  he 
read  and  thonsht  mseh ;  ba  stadied  Italian ;  and  ha  h^»n 
to  feel  himself  a  poet.  He  employed  the  vacations  in  tours, 
to  gratify  his  paiuoa  for  the  i^ien  air  and  for  icenes  of 
natural  Manty  and  grandeur ;  and  one  of  these  tonn,  made 
in  the  aatumn  of  1790,  with  a  fsllow-eoUegian,  was  a  pedes- 
trian one  through  France  and  Switzerland,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  French  Revolution  was  in  its  fall  tide  of  progress. 
In  1791,  after  taking  his  degree,  be  spent  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, and  made  a  ^eatrian  tour  in  North  Wales ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  over  to  France/where  he 
spent  fifteen  months  in  ill,  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Orleans, 
and  partly  in  Bloia.  "  It  was,*'  he  says,  "  a  stirring  time. 
The  King  was  dethroned  when  I  was  at  Blois :  and  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  took  place  when  I  was  at  Orleans." 
Wordswoitb  was  no  mere  indifferent  spectator  of  the  scenes 
of  the  RevoluUon.  At  this  time  of  his  life  he  was  a  vehe- 
ment repnblican,  and  an  ardent  partisan  of  revolutionary 
France  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  had  friends  too 
among  the  revolntionists  of  the  CKrondist  party,  and  so  folly 
did  he  share  their  enthusiasm  that  he  even  entertained  the 
intontion  of  bec«ning  a  natniBliwd  Fiuidiiaan,  and  throw- 
ing himaelf,  heart  and  lonl,  into  the  straggU  for  liberty— 
Mueving  that  what  it  ohiefljr  wanted  to  onraTe  a  glonons 
aoecen  wis  the  activity  of  a  few  steady,  virtnons,  and  lofty 
minds,  such  as  ho  was  conscious  of  possessing.  Of  this  he 
was  sfJll  more  convinced  after  Robespierre  be^m  to  exercise 
his  power.  Had  he  carried  out  his  intention,  the  probability, 
as  he  himself  says,  is  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  Robes- 

EieiTo's  victims,  and  have  died  on  the  scaffold  with  some  of 
ia  Girondist  friends.  Circomstances  however  fortunately 
obliged  him  to  retom  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1793, 
a  little  before  the  execution  of  the  king.  He  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  time  in  London )  but  his  thooghts  were  siiU  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  he  followed  the  farther 
course  of  the  Revolution  with  intense  interest,  complioated 
by  the  feeling  that  Britain,  in  declaring  war  against  France, 
had  engnged  m  an  unjust  enterprise.  Moeh  of  the  inflaence 
of  this  time,  though  greatly  modified,  remained  with  Woxd*- 
worth  throughout  his  life. 

From  1793  to  1795,  WordswOTth  lived  in  a  denltoiy 
manner  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England.  Ho  had  been 
destined  for  the  ehvrdi,  and  his  Mends  woo  mnch  dis^H 
pointed  at  his  preferring  what  seemed  to  them  an  idle  and 
aimless  life.  His  religjons,  as  wall  as  his  political,  prin- 
ciples, at  this  time  were  not  of  a  kind  conformable  to  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  Poetry,  next  to  repnblican  poli- 
tics, was  his  passion  ;  and  he  had  already  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  kind  of  descriptive  poetry,  which  should  do 
instice  to  "  the  infinite  variety  of  natun^  appearances  that 
had  been  unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  country."  In 
the  year  1793  he  pablished  his  first  literary  ventore,  two 
poems  of  this  kina  in  the  heroic  couplet---' An  Evening 
Walk,  addressed  to  a  Yonug  Lady,  and  '  Descriptive 
Sketches,  taken  daring  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Alps.* 
It  was  the  time  of  the  rise  of  a  new  poetical  spirit  in  Eng- 
land, Bowles  and  Crabbe  having  just  appeared  in  the  field 
after  Cowper,  and  the  Scottish  poet  Boms  being  then  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  fame.  New  poeta  were  also  springing  up ; 
and  one  of  these,  Coleridge,  thas  desmbn  the  impresuon 
made  on  him  by  tlw  volnnw  whioh  Wordsworth  had  pub- 
lished :  "  Duxmg  the  last  year  of  taj  residence  at  Ctaibndge, 
I  became  aeqoainted  with  Mr.  Wonuworth^  first  pnbUcation ; 
and  seldom.  If  ever,  was  the  enw^ience  of  an  original  poetical 

?>Diu8  above  the  literary  horiaon  more  evidently  announced." 
he  volume  did  not  however  attract  general  attention  ;  and 
for  a  while,  Wordsworth's  proRpects  were  very  uncertain. 
Having  no  independent  means  of  livelihood,  he  contemplated 
entering  the  1^1  profoMion  and  supporting  himself  mean- 
while as  a  political  writer  on  the  liberal  side  for  the  London 
newspapers.  From  this  situation  he  was  rescued  by  the 
discemmg  generosity  of  a  young  friend,  named  Calvert,  who 
on  his  death  in  1795,  left  him  900/.,  expressly  as  a  token  of 
his  admiration  md  of  his  wish  that  he  would  devote  himself 
to  poetry.  This  sum,  judiciously  managed,  enabled  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  (who  came  to  live  witn  him  about  this 
time,  and  who  exereiaed  a  wonderfid  influwice  over  his 
spirits  and  his  plans),  to  live  fbr  SM&e  seven  yoan,  without 
any  necessi^  on  hii  iart  to  imdertake  any  «n|d(nin«it  in- 
compatiUo  with  hit  madnn  at »  poot;  and  ai  it  muurtoly 


happened  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time  (180S},  a  snm  of 
8,000?.  wag  ^aid  over  to  the  family  by  the  second  Earl  Lons- 
dale in  liquidation  of  the  debt  owin^  to  their  father  by  his 
predecessor,  there  was  again  a  mSowaey  of  maani  for  the 
poet's  pnrposes. 

Ia  the  autumn  of  1795,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settled 
at  Racedown  Lodge,  near  Crewkeme,  in  Dtnaetshire }  and 
herc^  living  in  a  quiet  and  happy  manner,  he  wrote  his 
'Salisbury  Plain,  or  Quilt  and  Sorrow,*  and  bwin  his  tragedy 
of  '  The  Borderers,'  neither  of  which  was  pumished  tilllonf 
afterwards.  In  June  1797,  Coleridge,  then  residing  at  Bristol 
paid  bis  first  visit  to  the  Wordsworths  ;  and  "  for  the  sake  of 
being  near  him  when'he  had  removed  to  Nether-Stowey  in 
Somersetshire,  we  removed,"  says  Wordsworth, "  to  Alfoxden, 
three  miles  from  that  place."  This  was  in  August  1797,  and 
one  result  of  the  intimate  association  thus  formed  betiween 
the  two  poets  was  the  appearance  in  1708  of  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads,*  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  pablished  by  Mr.  Coltle 
of  Bristol,  the  first  composition  of  which  was  Ute  'Ancient 
Mariner '  of  Coleridge,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  twenty-* 
two  pi^s,  Wordsworth's.  The  edition  consisted  only  oi 
500  copies,  the  greater  portion  of  which  remained  unsold  i 
and  when  Mr.  Cottle  shortiy  afterwards  gave  np  business, 
uid  sold  his  copyri|^ta  to  the  Messrs.  Longman  of  Londm, 
the  copyright  of  this  little  volume  wia  valued  at  nU.  Mr. 
Cottle,  therefore,  begged  it  back  and  presented  it  to  the 
authors.  Little  affected  by  the  indiffisnnco  with  whicA  tha 
volume  had  bean  received,  or  by  the  contunporanwnta  rojeo* 
tion  of  tragedies  which  t^ey  had  respectivuy  submitted  to 
London  theatre-proprietors,  uiey  were  engaged  in  a  new  worlc 
In  1798-9,  they  travelled  together  in  Germany  ;  and  on  theiz 
return,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settled  at  Qrasmere,  Qras- 
mere  was  his  residence  from  1799  to.l808,  when  he  remold 
to  Allan  Bank  in  the  same  neighbourhoodj  tad  it  was  on 
account  of  his  residence  in  this  Lako-distnct,  and  the  con- 
gregation or  occasional  stay  in  the  same  beantiAil  r^on  of 
other  and  kindred  spirits,  such  as  Coleridge,  Southey,  Da 
Quincey,  Emd  ^oung  Wilson,  that  the  nicknune  of  the  '  Lalto 
School '  was  mvented  as  a  designation  for  him  and  his  com- 
panions and  disciples.  From  Qrasmere  and  Allan  Bank  he 
miule  occasional  excursions  of  business  or  pleasure.  Thus  in 
1808  he  made  another  tour  in  France;  on  his  return  from 
which  he  married  Mary  Hatidiinson,  whom  he  had  kmowB 
from  her  childhood.  Wordsworth's  rister  atiU  oontinoed  a 
member  of  the  household,  and  the  iirtalleetaal  eompanini  of 
William  in  all  hia  labours.  In  1603,  the  poet,  his  wife,  and 
h  is  sister,  set  out  cm  a  tour  in  Sootlaad,  in  the  coarse  of  wluch 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scott,  and  gathered  observa- 
tions and  impressions  which  served  as  future  materials  and 
hints  for  many  poems.  Before  their  departure  for  Scotland, 
the  poet's  eldest  child,  a  son,  named  John,  was  bom ;  ud 
the  poet's  other  ehildien  were  all  bom  eitiier  at  Qrasmere 
or  at  Allan  Bank— a  daughter,  Dora, in  1804;  ason,  Thomas, 
in  1806 ;  a  second  daughter,  Catharine,  in  1808 ;  and  the 
youngest,  a  son,  named  William,  in  1810. 

The  period  of  Wordswoith*B  residence  at  Qrasmere  and 
AUan  Bank  (1799-1813)  was  the  period  of  his  memotable 
struggle  against  the  critics,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  re- 
cognition of  his  poetic  genius.  He  was  incessantly  active, 
turning  his  observations  and  thoughts  into  poems,  and  he  haa 
projected  and  was  occanonally  labouring  at  lus  groat  philo- 
sophical poem  in  blank  verse,  of  which  *  The  Prelude  *  and 
the  '  Euunrion '  are  the  aocomplishod  fragments.  What  ho 
preaented  to  the  pnblio  however  was  his  minra  pieces.  In 
1600  appeared  a  aeoond  edition  of  tht '  Lyrical  Ballad^'  in 
two  Toluaiee,  with  mmwroiis  additions ;  and  there  were  sub- 
sequent editions  in  1808  and  180S.  In  1807  appeared  a  dhk 
tinct  collection  of  pieces,  entitled  '  Poems  in  two  Volumes ; ' 
and  in  1809  appeared  his  political  prose  '  Essay  on  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra.'  Thia  last  work  was  published  contem- 
poraneously with  the  first  numbers  of  CoIendge*8  '  Friend,'  to 
which  Wordsworth  contributed  his '  Essay  on  Epitaptu.*  In 
1810  the  poet  wrote  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  for  a  volume 
entitled  '  Select  Views  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,'  edited  b^  the  Kev.  Joseph  Wilkinson— a  fine 
mark  of  his  interest  in  the  lake  soeneiy,  and  his  desire  to 
diffose  the  love  (tf  natural  beauty.  It  seems  to  have  bem, 
Wordsworth's  theory  not  only  that  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
has  a  medicinal  effect  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general, 
worthy  of  being  systematicidly  taken  into  account  and  resorted 
to,  but  tiMOj  that  itis  part  of  the  fiinctions  of  the  poet  to 
nunistor  this  influence  ot  nature,  by  pan|uiently  cminecting 
himadf  vithioan  o»  spot  f^^^f^ifjf^^V^ 
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liar  fteti  ud  taadingt  into  his  poetry.  Hence  a  greater  fitnen 
fai  the  name  '  Lake  Potts  *  than  iras  int«ided  oy  those  who 
invented  iL 

Wordnrorth  appeared  professedlT  not  only  as  a  new  poet, 
bot  also  as  the  repreientatiTe  and  champion  of  a  new  theoiy 
of  poetry.  In  the  volomes  he  had  pablicdied  np  to  this  time 
he  nad  not  only  exemplified  his  principles  of  comjpoeition  ia 
the  poems  themselves,  but  he  had  also  propoandedand  illns- 
trated  those  principles  didactically  in  prose  prefaces  and  dis- 
sertations. He  believed,  with  Coleridge,  thst  the  period  in 
the  history  of  English  Literatare  interrening  oetween 
Milton's  age  and  his  own  had  been,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
a  kind  of  interr^nm  in  English  pbetir — a  period  daring 
which  poetry  had  been  prosecuted  on  false  principles,  both 
as  to  themes  and  as  to  style ;  and  what  he  cldmed  for 
himsslf  and  for  those  who  wtn  associated  with  him,  was  the 
merit  of  reviving  the  tme  notion  and  art  of  poetiy.  The 
following  snmmary  has  been  given  of  his  views "  Poetry, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recol- 
lected In  tranqnillity ;  what  the  poet  chiefly  does,  or  onght  to 
do,  is  to  represent  oat  of  real  life,  scenes  and  passions  of  an 
affecting  or  exciting  character.  Now,  men  origioally  placed  ' 
in  such  scenes  or  animated  by  such  passions  ose  a  nervoas 
and  exanisite  langnage  expressly  adapted  for  the  occasion  by 
natnre  nerself ;  and  the  poet  therefore  in  imitating  snen 
scenes  and  passions,  will  recall  them  more  vividly  m  pro- 

girtion  as  he  can  succeed  in  employing  the  same  language, 
nly  one  consideration  should  operate  to  make  him  modify 
that  language — the  consideration,  namely,  that  his  bnsinesa 
as  a  poet  is  to  give  pleasure.  All  such  words  or  expressions 
therefore  as  though  natural  in  the  original  transaction  of  a 
passionate  scene,  wonld  be  unpleasant  or  disgusting  in  the 
poetic  rehearsal,  must  he  omitted.  Pruned  and  weeded  in 
accordance  with  this  n^ative  rule,  any  description  of  a 
moving  occurrence,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  would  be 
true  poetry.  But  to  secure  stOi  more  perfectly  uieir  great 
end  of  giving  pleasnre,  while  they  excite  emotion,  poets  use 
the  artificial  assistance  of  metre  and  rhyme."  In  illustrating 
these  views,  as  to  the  tme  nature  of  poetic  subjects,  and  the 
tme  nature  of  poetic  diction,  Wordsworth  was  very  severe 
in  his  criticism  of  the  poets  of  the  18th  century.  Very  few 
of  them,  he  naid,  had  looked  at  nature  for  themselves,  satis- 
fied with  repeating  over  and  over  again  images  and  allasions 
which  had  become  a  kind  of  property  of  the  poetic  cor- 
poraUon  or  guild,  and  which,  though  originally  they  mi^ht 
have  arisen  aom  genuine  observation  of  natnre,  had  by  in- 
cessant repetition  and  attrition  become  mere  lying  artifi- 
cialities ;  and  so,  also,  very  few  of  them  had  employed  a 
diction  at  all  resembling  the  language  of  real  men  and 
women  under  any  circumstances,  counting  it  rather  the 
essence  of  their  craft  to  use  a  certain  conventional  phra- 
seology, called  poetic  diction,  in  which  words  were  distorted 
mt  uf  their  natural  order,  and  the  distortion  regarded  as 
metrical  art. 

These  views  naturally  provoked  opporftion,  as  similar 
views  had  already  done  when  by  Bowles ;  and  Words- 
worth's own  poems,  exemplifying  the  views,  were  either 
neglected  or  severely  critidrad.  m  the  interest  of  his  views 
he  nad  selected,  for  many  of  his  pieces,  verjr  simple  subjects, 
and  had  written  a  language  as  close  as  possible  to  that  of  real 
life ;  and  these  pieces  were  ^tened  on  by  the  adverse  critics 
and  held  up  to  ridicule  as  childish,  grotesque,  &c.  Thus 
began  the  great  literary  controversy  as  to  Wordsworth's 
poetiy — a  controversy  which  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of 
Wordsworth's  life,  though  by  that  time  his  triumph  was,  on 
the  whole,  decisive,  and  his  admirers  included  the  best  part 
of  the  nation.  The  triumph  was  partly  the  result  of  time  as 
affiscting  the  appreciation  of  what  he  had  already  published, 
partly  of  the  appearance  of  other  poems,  thrown  out  at 
intervals  from  his  retreat  among  the  Lakes,  each  making  a 
new  impression  and  some  revealing  the  poet's  powers  dis- 
Hociatea  from  those  peculiarities  which  huA  jarred  most  on 
the  critics  of  the  old  school.  In  1813  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Rydal  Monnt,  not  fu  from  his  former  habitatimu  ; 
and  here  he  remained  till  his  death,  allowing  for  occasional 
vinta  to  London,  a  second  tonr  in  Scotiand  in  181-^  a  new 
continents!  tour  in  18S0,  a  tour  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in 
1823,  in  North  Wales  in  1824,  on  the  Rhine  in  1828,  in  Ire- 
land in  1829,  in  Scotland  again  in  1833,  in  Italy  in  1837,  &c. 
Before  his  removal  to  Rydal  Mount,  his  children  Catharine 
and  Thomas  had  died,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  still 
attro.  His  poema  were  as  yet  no  source  of  income  to  him ; 
but  jnat  at  the  time  of  hU  removal  to  Ifydal  Mount,  he  was 


.  appohktad,  thnnigft  Lad  Lonadal*^  inflwiwe,  to  Oe  dkbi- 
faiitwdiip  of  stampa  for  the  coantf  trf  Westmoi^od,  i  peit 
\  which,  with  luht  dntiea  and  the  Mvmifage  of  peimittiBg  tia 
to  remain  in  the  district  of  his  affoctions,  affiiraed  iam  almt 
500/.  s  year.   In  1814  he  pnblidked  his  great  pMlBwyhigl 
poem  of  *  The  JBxcnrston.*   It  had  little  commerd&l  aeecett, 
and  drew  down  the  critics  upon  him  more  than  bc^n- 
including  Jeffreys  famous  verdict  "  this  will  nem  do;  *  bst 
here  and  there  it  found  raaders.who  did  not  heatateto  reccf- 
nise  in  it,  as  the  world  now  recognises  in  it,  one  of  lis 
greatest  poems  in  the  English  language.   It  wss  followed  in 
18Ifi  by  *  The  White  Doe  of  Rhylstone ;'  this  in  18IS 
*  Peter  Bell,'  dedicated  to  Sonthey,  and  which,  tboagh  qh 
less  attac*ked  than  his  formra  poems,  was  more  immediatelj 
popular ;  this,  very  shortly,  by  '  The  Waggoner,'  dediatid 
to  Charles  Lamb,  uxd  *  Sonnets  on  the  River  Dnddon.*  IW 
poema  had,  moi^  of  them,  beoi  in  mannsai|)t  long  behe 
they  were  published.   In  1822  (by  whidi  tame  tlwn  hid 
been  new  editions  of  some  of  the  previona  TtrinmH^  nd  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  Wordsvocth\  name  was  lanumBti 
everywhere  aa  that  of  a  literary  power  of  the  lu^sat  via) 
appMred  Sonneta  and  other  Poona  ondn  the  title  of 'Hmo- 
nale  of  a  Tonr  on  the  Consent ;  *  several  yean  aftcnudi 
appeared  his  noble  series  of '  Ecclesiastical  Scumets,'  inaasid 
in  subsequent  editions ;  and  in  1835,  be  ptibliabed  and  dai- 
cated  to  Rogen  '  Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Peeni,'  de 
result  chiefly  of  his  recent  Scottish  tour.   Other  colleetitBt 
of  the  pieces  which  he  either  had  written  loru;  before  or  lad 
recently  penned  were  snbscqneotly  published  ;  and  in  ISC 
he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  in  lewn 
volomes,  re-arranging  them  in  a  new  order  on  a  pecshii 
principle  of  his  own,  and  with  new  titles  to  the  Konit 
divisions.   Various  editions  of  the  whole,  in  diferent  alnpei, 
have  been  since  pnblished ;  and  after  Wordsworth's  dm 
appeared  his  autobiographical  poem,  '  The  Prelode,'  writtas 
in  Uie  early  part  of  ue  century,  and  biiii^iig  don  tic 
narrative  <a  hts  life  till  the  penod  of  hii  dcteraunatiia  to 
Poetry  after  his  first  political  schemes.   The  death  of  Wtrit- 
worth  took  place  at  Rydal  Monnt  on  Hie  23rd  of  April  18SB, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  eightieth  yemi ;  aM  he  «ai 
buried  in  Orasmere  Churchyard.    In  1839  he  hod  berasn^ 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  ;  in  1842  he  had  resigned  his  post  of 
tributor  of  Stamps  in  £&vour  of  his  younger  son,  receirio^  a 
pension  of  300/.  a  year;  and  in  1843  he  luui  saccaniej 
Southey  as  Poet-Lanreate.   His  wife  and  his  aister  and  b 
two  sons  survived  him.   His  only  daughter  Dora  had  manieJ 
in  1841  Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  beee 
in  the  army  and  who  is  known  by  various  literary  works.  % 
was  taken  for  her  health  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  her  ttanlt 
in  which'countries  she  published  a  journal ;  and  after 
return  she  died  in  1847. 

The  *  Memoirs  of  Wordsworth '  in  two  volumes  were  psk- 
liehed  by  his  nephew  Canon  Wordsworth  in  1851 ;  and  coo- 
tain  many  letters,  dictations,  and  conversations,  iliastatin 
of  the  occanons  of  his  poems,  of  hia  character  and  hahb 
generally,  and  of  his  progressive  views  of  men  ud  tbii^ 
Thou^  nis  life  was  one  of  stately  retirement,  he  me  a  dneJ 
and  di^ent  observn  of  all  that  ocenrrei  «t  faaiw 
abroad  ;  and  he  expre^ed  strong  and  decided  views  « ik 
great  political  events  and  movements  of  his  time,  soch  aitk 
war  with  Napoleon,  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Fmdi 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Railway  Mania,  it 
His  views  on  these  subjects  were  generally  ConservatinHi 
in  contrast  with  those  which  he  hiid  held  so  strongly  is  e^ 
life  ;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  and  conversations  he  iBakt 
to  this  apparent  change  and  gives  the  philosophy  of  il.  hi 
i  1818  he  even  mixed  himself  up  with  local  politics  in 
:  Conservative  interest  by  publishing  *Two  Addresses  to  tic 
Freeholders  of  Westmoreland.'  He  was  during  the  last  kxtr 
or  fifty  years  of  his  lire  a  zealous  and  devout  supporter  ef  vk 
Established  Church  of  England.  A  lofty  and  serene  ti^ 
tion  however  pervaded  all  his  views ;  and  his  whole  Uie  is 
consecrated  from  first  to  laat  to  the  service  of  the  great,  ik 
pomanent,  and  the  noble.  His  influence  on  the  ffimna 
and  especially  on  the  poetiy  of  Britain  and  Aacrica  it 
this  century,  has  been  immenw,  and  ia  for  yet  from  hei^ 
rahansted. 

WORM-SEED.  [Spioelia.] 
WORMS.   rPHYsio,  Practice  or,  S.  2.1 
WORONZOW,  MIKHAIL  SEMENOVICH,  PRINCt 
a  very  di^ttinguished  Russian  statesman  and  eoldier,  wv 
bom  at  Moscow,  in  1783,  the  son  of  Semen  or  ShDsa 
Woronzew,  who  was  nephew  of  Um>  ^!«Qe*lb^  WoRMaVi 
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and  brother  of  FriDcess  Dasbkov.  Semen  Woronzow  was 
for  many  Tears  Bossian  ambassador  to  England,  where  he 
was  first  sent  hy  the  inflnence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in 
and  where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  till  1806, 
when,  retiring  from  the  aerrice,  on  accoont  of  ill-health,  he 
obtained  permission  ^m  his  govenuiMnt  to  remain  in 
England,  and  resided  in  London  as  a  private  gentleman 
till  his  death  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  His  son 
was  edocated  hi  Enghmd,  lus  daughter,  wlu»  died  in  1866, 
married  the  late  Ean  <tf  Pembroke,  and  was  mother  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  Mikhail  Woronzow,  living  in 
Ei^jand  to  the  age  of  sixteeDj  was  as  familiar  with  the 
English  langnage  and  manners  as  many  of  his  countrymoi 
are  with  the  French.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Eii^and, 
and  the  coDutry  of  his  education  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
blush  for  its  pupil.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
Russian  army,  in  which  he  fought  under  Kutnzoy  against 
the  Turks,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  great  cam- 
paigns against  Napoleon  I.  He  commanded  a  division  at 
the  battle  of  Borrodino,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  he  led  the  Russian  cavalry  at  Uie  h^tle  of  Leipzig.  It 
is  said  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  1814,  his  condact 
in  action  elicited  from  Napoleon  the  exclamation,  "  That  is 
the  atnff  of  which  marshals  are  made."  Several  interesting 
notices  of  his  mnniwu  and  conveiaatiMi  at  the  time  of  the 
ocenp^m  of  Paris  by  the  allies  after  Waterloo,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  diariea  of  hit  friend,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  printed 
in  the  recent  1Mb  of  Sir  John,  1^  Kaye.  Ha  commanded 
the  Russian  contingent  in  France  nom  1816  to  1818,  and  is 
aaid  to  have  pud  an  enormous  sum  from  his  private  pnrse  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  leaving  the  debts  of  Rnssian  officera 
nnpaid  when  they  evacoatad  the  country.  In  1823,  after 
his  return  to  Russia,  he  was  appointed  Qovemor  of  New 
Russia  and  Bessarabia,  a  post  which  be  held  for  many  years, 
only  quitting  it  for  a  short  time  in  1888,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army  after  Menahikoy  had  been 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Varna.  To  this  command  was 
added  in  1844,  that  of  the  Caucasian  Provinces,  with  an 
authority  saperior  to  that  of  any  preceding  governor,  Woron- 
zow being  made  dependent  on  the  Czar  uone.  He  adopted 
aa  far  as  possible  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  the  native  tribes, 
wlule  at  the  same  tame  he  pursued  the  war  with  such  vigour 
ai  to  coptaie  in  1846  the  atron^^old  of  Shamyl,  the  town  of 
Dano.  The  hmveiy  and  obstinacy  of  the  moontaineua 
rmaered  his  militaiy  mooesMs  in  Cinsaana  of  no  permanent 
value,  but  he  soceeeoed  in  inttodndng  great  improvementa 
into  the  other  conntriei  under  his  government,  building 
towns,  making  roads,  promoting  the  cutivation  oi  the  vin& 
and  setting  in  general  an  eaunple  of  disinterestedness  and 
high  feeling.  He  always  continued  partial  to  the  land  of  his 
youth,  he  was  fond  of  receiving  En^shmen,  and  hia  eonntiy- 
aeat  or  palace  at  Aluplcain  the  Crimea,  the  finest  in,  the 
country  after  the  imperial  residence  of  Orianda,  was  built 
from  we  designs  of  an  English  architect,  Mr.  Papworth. 
He  is  undM-stood  to  have  been  averse  to  the  Russian  war 
with  EngUnd  and  France  on  the  TurUsh  question,  in  which, 
by  a  somewliat  singular  combination  of  drenmstanees,  his 
ne^iew  was  the  English  secretary  at  war.  Dnriiut  the  early 
wogren  of  it  be  was  k^  by  ill-health  at  Ti&s,  and  in 
Haieh  1854  he  obtained  a  six  months'  leave  of  ahaoice, 
which  he  spent  at  Karisbad  and  Schlangmh^,  but  with  ao 
little  benefit  that  in  Octobw  of  the  same  year  he  idicdted 
and  obtained  permisnott  to  retire.  He  died  on  November  18th 
1866  at  Odeia,  leaving  behind  Mm  a  high  rapntation  among 
both  natives  and  foreigners  for  probity  and  independence. 

WORTHITE.  [MmmuLooT,  ^.  1.1 

WRIT.  As  to  proeeedinn  1^  plamt  in  the  county  court, 
see  CouNTT  Cocbtb,  S.  S.  As  to  writs  of  recent  introduction 
as  part  of  the  process  of  the  superior  courts,  see  iNnmcnon, 
S.  8  ;  Mahdikds,  S.S;  Soiaa  Facus,  S.  S. 

Wbit  or  Ihqdibt.  This  writ  is  no  longer  issuable  in 
actions  in  which  a  debt  or  li<^uidated  demand  in  money  is 
sued  for.  In  sadi  caaes  there  is  an  inqui^  as  to  the  amount 
owing  to  the  pluntiff,  before  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  is  brought.  In  most  of  such  cases,  how- 
ever, a  iudoment  1^  de&nlt  for  the  exact  sum  due  may  now 
be  obt^ied.   (Common  Uw  Procedure  Act,  1868.) 

Warr  or  Tai&h  A  pnoaediBg  in  the  natom  of  a  writ  of 
trial  may  now  be  reaorted  to,  if  Sitha  of  Uw  parties  to  an 
action,  in  which  a  sun  not  exceeding  tSOL  Is  med  for,  so 
desire.  It  eon^ita  in  obtaining  the  order  of  a  jndge  to 
have  the  cmih  tried  in  the  eoonty  cmut,  on  which  order, 
when  made,  the  canae  is  taken  down  to  trial  and  then 


diapoaed  of,  precisely  as  iasuei  are  by  the  sheriff  on  a  writ 
of  trial. 

WYATT,  RICHARD  J.,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
Oxford-street,  Loudon,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1792.  Having 
chosen  sculpture  as  his  profession,  he  was  placed  as  a  pu^ 
with  Oiarles  Robb,  B.A. ;  and  about  the  same  time  ne 
entered  the  Boyal  Aeadnay  as  a  studoit  Dur^;  the  seven 
yean  which  he  served  with  Rosai,  he  twice  carried  o£F  medals 
at  the  Rml  Academy.  He  afterwards  worked  for  a  Ami 
time  in  the  atelier  of  Bosio  at  Paria,  and  he  completed  his 
professional  education  under  Canova,  whose  aeqasintanee  he 
had  formed  in  London,  and  who  kindly  invited  him  to  Rome, 
and  offered  him  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  In  the  atelier  of  Canova,  he  had  Oibaon  for  a 
fellow-student,  and  the  friendahip  here  formed  between  the 
yonng  students,  who  were  ultimately  to  rank  together  as  the 
first  English  sculptors  in  Rome,  remained  unbroken  throuf^ 
life.  With  Canova  Wyatt  likewise  retained  the  waimeet 
Mendship,  till  the  death  of  the  great  Italian  master.  Wyatt 
went  to  Rome  in  1681,  and  he  made  that  city  his  per- 
manent abode,  only  once  making  a  brief  visit  to  his  native 
country  in  1841.  He  died  suddenly  at  Rome  on  the  S9th  of 
Mw  1860. 

Wyatt  was  a  man  of  singnlarly  genUe  unassuming  temper, 
and  quiet  retirinjg  haUts.  Hia  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
diligent  prosecntum  of  his  profession— at  which  he  Isbonred 
oftest  from  dawn  till  near  midnight.  The  number  of  his 
works  is  vwy  great,  and  th^  are  of  a  veiy  nnumsl  «der  of 
merit.  He  was  greatwt  in  poetic  and  classic  subjects,  in 
wliich  he  displayed  a  fertility  and  grace  of  invention,  a  m- 
gnlar  el^^ce  <n  thought,  and  a  de^iee  of  finish  beyond  most 
of  hia  conteoq[KirarieB.  Ho  vras  undoubtedly  one  of  tha 
purest  and  most  refined  of  our  poetic  sculptors.  His  figures, 
and  especially  his  female  figores,  are  beaatifolly  modelled, 
always  posed  with  grace  and  animation,  and  always  present 

5 leasing  forma  from  whatever  aide  they  are  viewed.  Hia 
rapenes  too  are  invariably  well  cast,  and  he  expreeass  tax- 
tnres  tiuly,  yet  without  breach  of  sculpturesque  propriety. 
As  examples  of  his  style  may  be  mentioned  hia  statues  of 
'  A  Nymph  entering  the  Bath ' — one  of  his  most  beautiful  of 
his  many  vu^ona  of  which,  was  that  executed  for  Lord 
Charles  Townahend  ;  '  Nymph  leaving  the  Bath ; '  '  Shra- 
herdesswith  aEid;'  'Shepherd Boyr  'Olyeera;*  'Musi- 
dote  ;  *  'Bsoehus ;  *  and  *  Pmekme,'— an  eaqnisite  statue  exe- 
cuted for  her  Majesty ;  and  his  adndrable  groups  of  tlw 
'  Nymph  Eueharia  and  Cupid ;  * '  Ino  and  Bacchus :  * '  Nymtli 
of  Diana  taking  a  thorn  nom  a  greyhound's  foot ;  *  anid  *  A 
Huntress  vrith  a  Leveret  and  Gneybonnd ' — his  last  work. 
He  also  produced  many  excellent  portrait  busts,  some  rilievi, 
and  monumental  senlptare.  At  the  Ghsat  Exhibition  of  1861, 
several  of  his  works  were  exhibited,  and  the  medal  for  sculp- 
ture was  awarded  to  him  though  d^.  Mr.  Wyatt  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Ro^  Academy,  a  b^e-Iaw  of  that  insti- 
tution rendering  artists  ineligible  unless  resident  in  England. 
Caata  from  several  of  Wyatt^  works— includine  most  of  those 
named  above— are  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
WYCH-ELM.  rUuros.] 

WYON,  WILLIAM,  an  engraver  and  designer  of  medals 
and  ooinSj  was  bom  at  Birmin^iam  in  1796.  The  pursuits 
and  associations  of  hia  family  (of  Oermaa  descent)  were  ps- 
cnUarly  cslenlated  to  give  directum  to  his  mind  snd  to  foibK 
whaterar  natnal  atnnties  he  possessed.  His  gnudfidhar, 
Qeoige  Wyon,  Mgnved  the  silver  cup  embossed  with  a  i»- 
sign  of  the  assassination  of  Jnlins  Cssaar,  which  was  praaented 
by  the  city  of  London  to  Wilkes.  His  father,  Peter  Wyon, 
to  whom,  in  1809,  William  was  apprenticed,  was  a  die  rinkn 
of  reputstion  at  Birmingham,  and  vrith  him  was  associated 
William'a  ddcIo,  Thomaa,  aa  partner,  to  whom  young  Wywi 
was  much  indebted.  The  earliest  of  his  pioduotions  of 
which  we  find  any  marked  notice  were  copies  of  the  heads 
of  Hercules  and  of  Ceres ;  the  latter  vron  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  purdiaaed  by  it  for  distribution 
as  an  agricoltoral  prize.  A  second  gold  rnedal  from  the  same 
body  marked  the  appearance  of  Wyon'a  group — *  Victory 
drawn  by  Tritons.'  A  few  years  later  he  completed  a  figure 
of  Antinous,  which  so  delighted  his  father,  that  he  had  it  ast 
in  gold,  and  wore  it  ctmstantiy  until  his  death. 

Wyon  came  to  London  in  1816,  and  won  his  way  tiirongfa 
a  eompatttion  to  the  post  of  second  u^KSrer  at  the  Hint 
Sit  Toaau  Lswience  was  tiie  uminre,  and  the  trial  ^eee 
the  head  of  Genge  III.  His  prospects  w«ie  now  most  &• 
ToniaUe.  and  his  ritoation  slti^ether  sceeable  to  him— &r 
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Bnt  vDwpeetedly  the  Utter  died,  and  Mr.  Plstraeci  was 
nominated  in  hie  place.  The  new  engraver  and  hii  chief 
•ailttaut  ooold  not  agiM.  Piitrneel,  a  ikllfiil  artiet,  ie  said 
to  have  been  indolmt,  and  iriiile  reamliig  to  hlmielf  tho 
greater  iha»  of  the  honoor  and  omoliiment,  to  have  left  the 
neater  amount  of  laboor  to  Wyon.  Under  a  bow  Htater  of 
the  Mint  these  differenflet  were  eompromieed  hj  an  anange- 
Bwnt,  whioh  left  Futmcd  nominally  chief  engraver  until  nil 
dM^,  bat  gave  half  hie  aalary  to  W70D.  We  need  not  dweU 
on  the  litoraiy  wan  that  arose  oot  of  these  occurrences, 
forth er  than  to  observe  that  the  yoonger  man  found  an  en- 
thouastic  champion  who  iBSoed  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a 
list  of  his  works,  then  exceeding  two  hundred  in  nomber. 
The  Royal  Academy  marked  its  opinion  of  this  controversy, 
and  of  Wyon's  own  merits,  by  eleetins  him  in  1832,  an 
AsBoeiate,  and  in  1838  an  Aoademician,  me  first  of  his  de- 
partment who  had  ever  obtained  these  hoaoors. 

Wyon's  works  may  be  divided  into  coin»— pattern  pieces 
•f  coins  not  used — ^medals,  and  seals.  Hie  coins  include 
titose  of  the  later  years  of  the  teisn  of  George  IV.,  all  those 
wf  William  IV.,  and  all  those  of  ner  present  Majesty  which 
^ipeaied  in  Wyon'a  lifetime.  He  followed  Chantny*s  models 
in  tiie  coins  of  both  the  kings,  but  was  his  own  deugner 
in  the  coins  Victoria.  The  pattern  piecea  include  one 
of  ten  pounds  for  WUUam  Iv.,  and  one  of  five  pounds 
(among  seveial  others)  for  the  present  Queen,  which  bore  a 
figure  of  Una  on  the  revene.  These  pattern  pieces  did  not 
heoome  coins  throngfa  the- influence  of  the  body,  who,  at  that 
time,  under  the  title  of  moneyers,  were  the  privileged  coiners 
of  toe  country,  and  who  knowing  that  inoreased  expense 
would  be  neoessary,  took  care  of  Uieir  profits,  and  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  Wyon's  disappointment  or  the 
interests  of  art.  His  medals  Include  a  gre^  range  of  sub- 
jeets,  and  were  produced  for  many  different  and  admirable 
objeots.  There  are  war  medals  for  the  Peninsular  victories, 
for  Trslalnr,  for  Jell^abad  and  Cabul ;  seientifto  medals  for 
theBoyai  Beoiety,  Itt^al  and  Londm  InstitutloDS,  Qeologioal, 


Oeogn^ical,  and  similar  sodeties,  naUve  and  fentgn; 
■rUitie  nadah,  u  for  the  Boyal  Academy  and  Art  tiuon ; 
•dnoMHHUl,  as  for  Hanov,  a  (dft  by  Sir  Robert  Pad;  and 
testimonial,  as  in  tiio  case  of  too  Brodie  medal,  triddi  bm 
a  head  of  the  man  fai  ^oae  honour  it  was  stradL  Hm  of 
these  medals  have  fbr  thetr  obverrce  heads  taken  from  the 
antique,  a  few  modem,  and  in  some  cases,  then  litini  pn- 
smages ;  and  the  author  had  generally  aimed,  as  a  matter  of 
eoune,  at  a  oharaoteristic  fitness  betwixt  the  portrdt  and 
the  accompanying  eirenmstences.  Thus,  Cicero  adwued  thi 
Peel- Harrow  medal,  while  heads  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sk  hm 
Newton,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  Bir  Francis  Cfasntrej,  wen 
respectively  and  appropriately  connecled  with  the  medali  d 
the  Rojral  Institnte,  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow,  tfie  Oeolifi- 
eal  Society,  and  the  Art  Union.  Many — and  among  them 
some  of  the  best — of  the  reverses  were  from  his  own  dgim; 
while  for  others  Wyon  was  Indebted  to  Flaxman,  for  1^ 
he  had  an  enthusiastic  veneration,  Howard,  and  BtoUuid, 
who  contributed  the  reverse  to  a  medal  of  Sir  Walter  BestL 
Wyon's  increasing  eminence  was  shown  in  the  vsrion  cob- 
missians  he  received  from  foreign  countries;  wemsye^adil^ 
mention  his  engagement  for  a  series  of  Pmrtngoese  crina 

The  characteristics  of  Wyon  are  the  eomMuatioa  ef  tn 
f^often  opposing)  qualities,  strength  and  ddicacy,  with  & 
indispensable  merit  of  likeness  in  his  portraitures ;  takot  fti 
all  in  all,  we  have  had  no  such  medal  engraver  aibce  the  ixjt 
of  Simon,  the  artist  who  shed  so  much  lustre  on  Uiia  depart- 
ment in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  Wyon  died  it 
BrightoD,  October  Sd,  1861,  in  his  fift^-seventh  year,  \esmi 
a  son,  Leonard,  who  having  aided  bim  in  bis  lifetime,  ig- 
herited  much  of  his  skill  at  bis  death.  To  the  latter  we  m 
the  well-linown  medal  of  Wordsworth  ;  and  his  nami  a 
honourably  remembered  in  connection  with  the  awards  of  Ik 
Great  Exhibition ;  and  is  thus  gratifyiogly  associated  id  nt 
as  in  blood  with  the  subject  of  our  present  notle^  vIhr 
latest  works  were  in  commemoration  of  that  same  asKmUip 
of  the  w«ld^  industrial  and  artistic  fruita. 


TABEELL,  WIILTAH,  a  oelebrated  British  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  Duke-street,  St.  James's,  Westminstra,  in 
June,  1784.  His  father  was  a  newspaper  agent,  uid  to 
his  bnainees  his  son  suooeeded,  and  oootanned  in  it  till 
nearly  the  olose  of  his  life.  When  young  he  was  fond  of 
Seld'Spivts,  and  was  not  only  the  flnt  shot,  but  the  first 
angler  of  his  day.  Hie  accurate  habit  indioi^ed  by  his 
Bvperiority  in  these  sports,  was  the  prerailiag  oharaoter  of 
hia  adnd.  He  was  not  only  tha  first  shot  in  Limdon,  hot 
fbr  many  years  Hu  first  porting  avttuwi^  upon  all  that 
had  to  do  with  tlie  habits,  loealiW,  ana  appeatanoe  of 
British  birds.  It  was  the  same  wiui  fish.  iTot  satisfied 
with  obtaining  his  prey,  he  examined  it,  preserved  it,  and 
described  it,  and  thus  oeoame  a  naturalist.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  beoame  a  Fellow  of  the  LinnaftOTi  Bocnety,  and  from 
iMa  time  he  gave  np  the  gun  and  rod  for  the  pen.  From 
1820  to  the  year  of  bu  death,  1S56,  he  became  a  constant 
eontribntor  to  the  Transaotiona  of  the  Linnnau  Sooiety,  and 
the  various  Journals  devoted  to  natural  histonr  literature. 
His  earlier  papers  were  devoted  to  birds,  as  the  following 
tities  of  some  of  lus  first  soientifio  eontributiona  show : — *  On 
the  Change  in  the  Plumage  of  some  Hen-Pheasanta*  ('Philo- 
aophioal  Transactions,'  117} ;  *  On  the  Oocurrenoe  of  some 
rare  British  Birds '  ('  Zocd.  Jonmal,*  II.} ;  '  On  tiie  small 
homy  appendage  to  the  upper  msndiMo  ill  very  young 
chickens'^  (Hud.);  <0n  tha  Anatomy  of  Birds  of  Pr«y^ 
('  Zool.  Journal,' mo  i  '  On  the  Steneture  of  the  Beak  and 
ita  Mnsdea  in  the  GcitmbSXL*  (<ZooL  Journal,'  IT.)  He 
vas  one  of  tiie  first  members  of  the  Zoolo^oal  Society,  and 
oontribnted  many  papers  to  the  Prooeedings  «f  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  body.  In  the  first  volume  of  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  Mr.  Yarrell  ooutributed  no  leas  than 
BOTenteen.  They  exhibit  a  wide  and  aoourate  knowledge 
of  the  fomu  not  only  of  birds  but  of  fishes  and  mammajs. 
In  these  papers  his  oisseotions  are  very  numerous,  and  tiiey 
are  very  aoourate.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Mr. 
YaiT^  had  not  the  ben^t  of  a  medioal  edocation  nor  any 
finthw  meeaa  o<  instnmtini  tiuu  tiuifa  su^iad  by  hii 


own  industry.  It  was  in  these  earlier  {Mtpers  thst  k 
demonstrated  the  true  nature  of  White  Bait^  sjid  abonj 
that  this  pet  morsel  of  the  London  emoure  is  a  tree  iptaa 
of  fish,  and  not  the  young  of  the  Shad,  tiie  Herring,  * 
any  other  species  of  mih,  us  had  been  aopposed  1^  to  b 
tame.  He  did  not,  hoirever,  confine  himself  to  BdU 
zoology,  nmny  of  his  papers  being  devoted  to  hnp 
animals,  as  the  fidlowing :  — '  On  the  i^tosn  c(  m 
LesswAmerioan  Flying  SqaiTrel;'  '  On  tlio  Woalfy 
HaiiT  Pengninaof  Dr.Lathami'  'On  th«  Traoheaoftk 
Stanley  Gnute ; '  tha  sabj^eots  of  his  leseareh  beug  in  tU 
ease  the  animals  dying  in  the  meoagerie  of  the  Zeohpiit 
Society  in  Regent's  Puic  He  was  always  an  aotire  Mlif 
of  the  Sooiefy,  and  tme  of  its  vice-preaidenta  at  tlu  tin 
of  his  death.  He  took.a  ieep  intereat  in  the  pngreMai' 
development  of  t^e  Gardens,  as  mil  aa  in  Uia  diAiM 
amongst  Hie  people  of  a  taste  for  hia  favourite 
His  various  papers,  amounting  to  imrarda  of  sevtatf,  >^ 
names  of  whioh  are  given  in  the  *  Zooic^ieal  Bibliognf)? 
of  the  Ray  Society,'  prepared  him  tkn  two  great  sni 
of  his  life,  the  histories  of  British  Birds  and  BntiA  Fates. 
The  '  History  of  British  Fishes '  appeared  in  two  nk  Bra, 
in  1636.  It  contained  original  desoriptioos,  witk  n 
account  of  the  habits,  and  a  wood-engravii^  of  «wj 
British  fish.  It  was  in  evecy  way  an  ndatinbls  vai 
containing  aoconnts  of  several  new  fli^ea,  wiA  1^ 
desisiptions  aa  eoiabled  the  naturalist  to  distiJaguiA  ftA 
whilst  they  were  rendaed  by  the  aneeable  atyle  ia  idM 
they  were  written  attraotm  to  tiis  anlkat  of  la^m.  A 
seeond  edition  of  this  work  appeamd  in  IBM.  'tb 
Histtny  of  British  Birds'  appeared  in  1843.  It  wm  x  A> 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  fishes.  The  iUoatratioas  is  vn' 
were  aoourate  and  beautifiil,  and  highly  oreditaUe  ts  At 
entarpriae  and  taste  of  his  publisher  Mr.  Tan  Toont  l^t 
work  on  this  sutneot  sinoe  the  time  Bewiek'a 'fiirdi' 
has  been  so  poptuart  In  many  of  his  details,  tepto^ 
his  ^ctoieaque  tail-jdaoes,  ha  imitiited  has  great  ftadsaf^ 
hat  in  point  of  aoouiaoy  itf  immSatim  and  tfts  iff^ 
Digitized  by  LjOOgTC 
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truthftOneii  of  bis  Hooust  of  iU  balnti  of  birdB  Hr. 
Tajrrell  has  had  no  equal.  At 'the  time  of  his  death 
Ur.  Tanell  was  treasurer  of  the  Linnsan  Society,  and  had 
bfien  elected  Tioe-president  dorins'  the  preaideaoj  of  Bobert 
Brown.  Although  one  of  liis  earlist  papers  was  published 
in  the  *  Philosophicad  TranBactions,'  Blr.  Tarrell  was  never 
nMde  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  He  was  oime  pro- 
posed, but  some  unworthy  objections  naTing  been  made  to 
nis  admission  he  withdrew  his  oertificate,  aud  although  in 
the  latter  {tart  of  his  life,  the  Boyal  Society  would  have 
gladly  admitted  him  amongst  its  feUows^  and  nis  certificate 
was  signed,  it  was  too  late,  he  positively  refused.  In 
August  1856  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  but  although 
he  sufficiently  reoovered  to  make  a  voyage  to  Tarmouth, 
be  was  seizedf  with  another  fit  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
and  d^  on  tiie  momiiur  of  September  Ut,  1856.  He  was 
interred  at  fiayfonl  in  &rtfor&hire. 

TEA8T,  a  snbatance  found  on  the  aur&oe  of  fermenting 
liquids,  and  when  wmoved  capable  of  producing  ferment* 
ation  in  other  liquids  nuoeptible  of  this  action.  On  placing 
Teast  under  the  microscope  it  presents  a  number  of  oells 
inunersed  in  a  mass  of  amorphous  matter.  The  cells  are 
sometimes  single,  and  at  other  times  several  are  united 
together  in  a  una  of  chain.  These  cells  are  supposed  to 
partake  of  a  fungoid  charaoter,  aud  they  have  been  called 
the  Teast- Fungus,  or  Ferment-Cells.  A  genus  and  species 
have  been  constituted  for  the  reception  of  this  organism, 
under  the  name  of  Saccharomyees  Cerevistce. 

This  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  active  cause  of 
fermentation,  and  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  during  tbat 
process  has  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  This  seems  to  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
phenomena,  as  the  plant  is  probably  the  result  of  the  oar- 
homo  add  given  off  dnri^  the  process  of  fdnuentatum 
rather  than  its  cause.  Bshleiden  supposes  that  these 
ferment-oells  originate  in  liquids,  independently  of  other 
edla,  and  are  tnuy  instanoes  of  the  formation  of  oells  In  a 
f^  fluid.  He  obserrea,  however,  that  they  have  no  power 
of  reproducing  other  oells.  The  whole  subject  of  the  nature 
of  these  o^s,  their  mode  of  production,  and  the  history  of 
their  devebpment,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  ferment- 
ation  in  general,  require  further  elucidation. 

(Schleiden,  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany;  Micro- 
graphic  Dictionary,  articles  *  Fermentation,  '  Torula,* 
'  Teast ') 

YELLOW  COPPER  ORE.  rMiSERALOGY,  S.  1.] 
YOUNG,  THOatAS,  M.D.,  was  bom  June  13,  1773,  at 
MilvertoQ,  in  Somersetshire.  Ha  was  the  eldest  of  ten 
children  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Young,  who  were  both 
Q,uakers.  In  1780  he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Stapleton,  near  firistol,  and  in  1782  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  at  Compton  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
remained  nearly  four  years.  During  this  period  he  studied, 
besides  Latin  and  Greek,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew 
languages.  After  his  return  home  he  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  to  the  practice 
of  tumiag  and  telesoope-makiiig,  which  he  had  been  taught 
by  an  nuer  of  Compton  school.  la  1787  he  accepted,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Hodgkin,  an  engagement  as  private 
tutor  to  Hudson  Gome}^  grandson  of  iu.  David  Barclay, 
Youiwsbuiy,  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire.  There  he 
lemained  till  l792,  devoting  his  leisore  hoars  to  the  prose- 
ontion  of  his  studies  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  langua^, 
Oriental  as  wdl  as  European,  and  also  to  mathemabes. 


had  suggested  the  work,  and  furnished  the  writing. 

In  autumn  of  1792  Thomas  Young  removed  to 
London,  in  order  to  study  medicine  by  the  advice  and  on 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Brooklesby,  an  eminent  physician, 
who  was  his  maternal  unoK  Yonng  was  by  him  intro- 
dnoed  to  Hr.  Buike,  Sir  Joshua  Beynidds,  and  other  du- 
tinKuished  meni  and.  he  attended  the  botuns  of  Dn.  Baillie, 
Crmkahank,  and  John  Hunter.  In  the  autumn  of  1793  he 
entered  himiself  a  pupil  at  St.  Barthdomew'R  Hospital,  and 
in  Oetober  1794  proceeded  to  £dinbu^;h,  stall  rnrtiier  to 
TOoeeoute  his  medical  studies.  Before  quitting  London  for 
Edinburi^  he  had  resolved  to  jgive  up  some  of  tlie  external 
ohazaoteiistios  of  tiie  Quakers ;  bnt  the  ohange  [of  habits 
«n4  tflsouations  in  a  short  time  led  to  a  totaTand  penna- 
neiit  Bweration  from  them.  He  mixed  laxgely  in  looi^, 
began  ttu  ttady  of  muio,  and  took  lenmu  on  tU  flute, 


and  also  prirate  letwiu  in  dancing,  and  frequently  attended 
performanoes  at  the  theatre.  In  the  summer  of  179S  he 
made  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Sootland. 
^In  October  1790  he  left  London,  in  order  to  make  a  tour 
on  the  Continent.  He  took  a  doctor's  degree'at  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingan,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  there  during 
nine  months.  In  May  1796  he  made  a  toor  to  the  Han 
Mountains,  ascended  uie  Brocken,  and  descended  some  of 
Ibe  deepest  mines.  After  leaving  Gottingen,  he  visited 
Gotha,  ErfUrt,  Weimar,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin,  and  returned  to  England  in  FeDruary  1797. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  Thomas  Young 
was  admitted  a  Fellow  Commoner  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Brooklesby  died  December  13,  1797.  He 
had  fostered  the  promising  talents  of  his  nephew,  had  pro- 
vided for  the  completion  of  his  general  and  professional 
edneation,  and  now  left  him  by  will  about  10,0002..  and 
his  home  in  London,  with  fiimitnre,  library,  anil  a  ohoioa 
eoUeotoon  of  pictures^  mostly  selected  hy  Sir  Joehua 
Reynolds.  After  this.  Young  teeided  sometimes  at 
Cambridge,  and  sometimes  at  Bath,  Worthing,  and  else- 
where. 

Having,  in  1799,  oompleted  his  last  term  of  residence  at 
Cambridge,  in  1800  he  settled  in  London,  and  commenced 
the  profession  of  medicine.  His  practice,  however,  was 
never  large,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  his  favourite  literary  and  soientidc  pursuits.  Several 
years  were  then  required  to  elapse  between  the  date  of 
admission  of  a  student  at  Cambridge  and  the  granting  of 
his  degrees  in  medicine,  so  that  Young  did  not  obtain  nis 
degree  of  M.B.  till  1803,  nor  that  of  M.D.  till  1807.  As 
eariy  as  1799  he  had  written  his  memoir,  '  OutUnes  and 
K»eriments  respecting  Sound  and  Light,'  which  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their  '  Trans- 
actions.*  Other  papera  *0n  the  llieonr  of  Light  aud 
Colours'  fbllowed,  which  the  Counoil  of  the  RoyaT Society 
selected  for  the  Bakerian  lectures. 

In  1801  he  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Katural 
Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution^  which  had  been 
establisned  the  year  preoeding.  His  first  lecture  was 
delivered  January  20,  1 802,  His  lectures  were  not  popular. 
His  matter  was  too  much  compressed  and  his  style  too 
laoonio.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  an  office  which  he  h^d  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  He 
married  June  14,  1804.  Aftm-  fulfilling  for  two  years  the 
duties  of  Professor  of  I^atural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal 
Institution  he  resigned  the  appointment. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Institution  he 
delivered  sixty  lectures,  which  form  the  substance  of  his 
great  work,  which  was  published  in  1807,  aud  entitled 
*  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Fhilosophv  and  Mecha- 
nical Arte,'  2  vols.  4to.  This  work  includes  also  his  optical 
and  other  memoirs,  and  a  classed  catalogue  of  soientifio 
publications.  A  new  edition  wu  published  in  184S,  '  with 
References  andKotes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
&0.,  illustrated  by  numerous  Eagravin^  on  Copper,*  8vo. 
These  lectures  embody  a  complete  system  of  natural  and 
meohanioal  philosophy,  drawn  from  original  sources ;  and 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  extent  of  leamiuK  and 
accuracy  of  statement,  but  bv  the  beau^  and  ori^naUty  of 
the  tiieoretical  prinoiides.  One  of  these  is  tiie  principle  of 
interferences  in  the  undulatery  theory  of  light  "This 
discovery  alone,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  '*  would  have 
sufficed  to  have  placed  its  author  in  the  highest  rank  of 
scientific  immcvtaUty,  even  were  his  other  almost  innumer- 
able claims  to  such  a  distinction  disregarded."  The  first 
rec^tioUf  however,  of  Dr.  Young's  iuvesti^tions  on  light 
was  very  unfavourable.  The  novel  theory  of  undulation 
especially  was  attacked  in  the  *  Edinbiush  Review,'  and 
Dr.  Yonng  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  nply*  of  which  only  one 
copy  was  sold.  He  oommnnicatea  fre^uenUy  with  the 
Ecencb  phUoaoplier  Fresnel.  who  entertained  views  similar 
to  his  own  on  the  nature  of  light.  The  undnlatory  theory  is 
now  generally  received  in  place  of  the  molecular  or  emana- 
teiy  uieory.  Among  the  other  diffioult  matters  of  investi- 
gaaon  in  which  Dr.  Yonng  was  engi^ed  was  that  of  the 
Eoyptian  HienMrlyi^uai,  m  which  in  foot  he  fceoeded 
CuunpolHon.  [Chaktolijoh,  J.  F.] 

In  1609  and  1810  Dr.  Young  delivered  at  the  Middlpwx 
Hoapiial  a  geries  of  leotoies  on  the  elements  of  medical 
uunoa  mi  pnutioe.  In  Jamuuy  1^1 jbovu  elected  one 
Digitized  by  VjOO^ftJJ  _ 
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of  the  physioiBiu  of  St  Qerage's  HomiteL  a  ntnatbn  which 
ho  xetained  finr  the  zemdnder  of  nia  ma.  His  piraeMoe 
ihiae,  u  elaewhen,  u  ittted  to  have  bent  eaunently 
moeenftil,  bat  be  never  becamo  popukr.  In  1813  he  pa^ 
Bahed  *  An  Infaodnetion  to  Heaioal  literatnie,  inoltming 
a  Bntem  of  Fzaotioal  Nowhwy,  intoiLded  as  a  Guide  to 
Stuaenti  end  an  Asnstaat  to  Fraotitionen,'  8vo.  In  1816 
Dr.  Yoimg  was  appointed  seeretanr  to  a  oommission  for 
aaaartaining  the  length  of  the  seoonas*  pendnlnm,  fbr  com- 
paring tiierrenoh  and  English  standards  with  «adi  other, 
and  for  establi&tung  in  the  British  empire  a  more  uniform 
system  of  weighte  and  measoree.  He  drew  up  the  three 
reports,  1819,  1820,  1821.  In  1818  Dr.  Yoong  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of  LmigitDde,  and  on  t^e 
duwJntion  of  that  body  he  beoame  kAb  oondnotor  of  the 
'Nautical  Almanao.* 

Dr.  Young  at  various  times  contributed  eighteen  artides 
to  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  of  wbioh  nine  were  on  soientifio 
mbjeols— the  rest  on  medicine,  languwea,  and  oritzcinn. 
Between  1816  and  1823  he  wrote  six^-three  utieles  ftw  the 
'  Sni^lemeBt  to  the  Enoyobpiadia  Britannieaj'  of  whioh 


fortr-six  ware  lutgr^ihical.  In  1821  he  nade  «  dust  ton 
in  Italy  in  emnpanT  with  his  wife.  In  Ao^mt  1BS7  ha 
waa  eleeted  one  of  the  eight  foreign  aaaooutaa  (tf  the 
Academy  td  Scieooea  at  Pans,  in  plaoa  ot  Yolfea,  iriw  diei 
in  1828.  Dr.  Yonn^  died  my  10,  1829,  and  wma  taned 
in  the  vault  of  his  wifo's  femily  at  Famborongh,  Kent. 

In  IS&6  was  publidied  a  *  Life  of  Thomas  Tonng.  H.D^ 
F.E.8.,  &o.,  by  George  Feaooek,  D.D.,  F.ILS.,  Dean  of 
8vo.  In  the  same  year  waa  poUished  '  JGaoeUanaoas 
Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Yonmr,  M.D.j  F.R.S., 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  inoluding  his  Bcientinc  Memoirs,  fto.,  edited 
by  George  Peaoook,  D.l).,  F.R.S.,  &o.,  Dean  of  Ely,  8m 
18d0 :  vol  iiL,  Hiero^ypMcal  Essays  and  Correspoiueaue, 
&o.,  edited  by  John  Leitoh.  These  volumes  contain  all 
Dr.  Young's  contributions  to  the  '  Transaotiona '  of  the 
Boyal  Society;  the  principal  articles  famished  for  the 
*  Supplement  to  the  Enoyolopeedia  Britsnnioa ;  *  many  paieyi 
from  Ilicholson's  *  Journal '  and  firande's  '  Journal ;  *  tome 
reviewsonaoimtifiosabjeotsfnmithe  <  Qaartariy  Review ; ' 
and  aeveral  amvfs  eith«r  separately  pnhliahed  or  diifanad 
in  diluent  pnuieations. 


ZAGOSEm,  MTTTWATT.  NIKOLAETICH,  a  Bussian 
diamataat  and  novelist,  was  desoended  from  a  Tartar  £smily, 
and  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  July  (o.s.)  1789,  at  the  village 
of  Bamiay,  in  the  government  of  Peota.  He  remained  in 
his  native  village  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  receiving  but  a 
slender  education,  and  learning  no  language  bat  Bussian, 
but  waa  early  remarkable  for  his  literary  tastes,  reading  all 
he  C0T))d  obtain,  and  composing  a  tale  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
At  firarteen  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersbun  as  a  clerk  in  a 
goraament  offlee,  and  eontiniied  in  thatkind  of  an|d«7- 
nant  till  the  outraeak  of  the  war  <tf  1818,  when  he  beoame 
an  offioer  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Opcdchenie  or  MiUtia,  took 
part  in  the  campaign  against  the  French,  was  wounded  at 
nie  battle  of  Fowtsk,  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  rose 
to  be  adjutant  to  General  Lewis  at  the  siege  of  Danziff.  By 
thia  thne  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Frendb  and 
Gennan,  his  long  dormant  literarv  tastes  revived,  and  not 
kag  afin  he  bad  taken  leave  oi  a  military  life — he  ssnt 
uoDymously  a  comedy,  called  *  Prokaznik '  or  '  The  Wag,' 
to  Pnnoe  Snakhovsky  [Bhaxhotskt,  S.  2],  director  of  the 
St.  Petersbu^  theatre,  who  had  himself  jost  returned  to 
the  duties  of  management,  from  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  Coesaks.  The  reply  was  so  unexpectedly  favouraUe, 
tiiat  Zagoekin  at  once  nmde  himself  known,  and  Shakhovsky 
even  procured  &r  him  a  post  connected  with  the  theatre, 
and  another  as  an  honorary  librarian  at  the  Imperial 
library,  where  we  axe  told  that  for  his  serrioM  in  aaanting 
to  arrange  the  books  and  to  oatalogne  the  Bnsaian  onea,  he 
noeived  the  Order  of  St  Anne  of  the  third  clasa.  This 
wma  tiie  oommenoemoDt  of  hia  cazear  ■§  a  dramatist,  whioh 
he  pursued  first  at  St  Petexsborg,  and  after  1820  at 
Moscow,  to  which  city  he  was  tnnaurred  as  director  of  Hia 
theatra.  He  wrote  alU^ther  seventeen  original  comedies, 
SMue  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  several  of  whioh  met  witii 
distinguished  snooess,  and  cone  failed  except  the  last  The 
best  are  *  Mr.  Bogatonov,  or  the  Country  OenUeman  in  the 
Metn^Us : '  *  B^atonov  the  Seoond,  or  the  Metropolitan 
in  the  Countzy ;  *  <  A  Bomaace  on  the  Highroad,'  and  *  The 
Jonraey  Abnwd.'  It  is  worthy  of  remaxk  that  till  beyond 
his  thirtieth  yesr  Zagoskin  had  not  written  a  line  of  verse, 
his  ear  being  singularly  insensible  to  cadence  and  metre, 
and  that  in  1821,  on  some  of  his  friends  laughing  at  him 
for  pre  tec  ding  to  give  his  opinion  on  poetry  when  he 
lahonred  under  this  deftdeney,  he  waa  piqued  into  saying 
that  he  would  ahow  he  oould  write  verses  after  all ;  and 
setting  doggedly  to  .work,  and  making  progreaa  at  the  rate 
vt  four  lines  a  daff  eotreoting  fhe  metre  on  hia  fingers,  he 
produced  some  verses  that  were  not  raily  ihytiinuoalfy 
eorreot  but  remarkable  for  their  graee  and  freedom.  After 
tiiis  he  frequently  wrote  in  verse,  but  detested  the  occupa- 
tion ;  and  when  he  determined  to  write  a  romance  in 
imitotiMi  of  Walter  Beott,  one  ohief  inducement  was  to 
e^joy  a  doable  freedom  from  tiw  trammela  of  rhyme  and 


the  rules  of  the  drama.  The  tale  be  prodnoed,  '  Yarn 
Miloslavsky  ili  Kuskie  v  1612  Godu'  (George  Hiloalavdcy, 
or  the  Eussians  in  1612),  3  v(ds.,  Moscow,  1829,  dclineatK 
the  state  of  Russia  at  the  tioie  that  it  waa  nearly  ocm^ nsffd 
hj  the  Poles.  The  saooess  it  met  with  waa  raodigieas. 
"The  appearance  of  this  romance,"  saya  Zanttia'k 
biujTapher  Aksakov,  "  made  an  epoch  botih  in  tiie  literary 
andsooialcareerofZagoskin.  The enthasiaam was nnivflrsu 
and  anauimona ;  few  indeed  were  there  who  did  not  Calif 
ahaze  it  The  jpuUic  of  both  the  ouitala,  and  after  tiisn, 
m  rather  with  them,  the  pnblio  of  all  the  ^ovindal  fawns, 
fell  into  raptares.  Up  to  this  day  (in  1852) '  Oeofga  IGlos- 
lavsky '  is  read  by  all  Aossia  thatoan  read,  and  not  williaat 
cause ;  the  Russian  mind  and  seal,  and  even  the  RoMan 
way  of  speaking^  were  for  the  first  lime  repreeeoted  in 
Russia  in  this  Romance."  An  English  traaialataon  of  it 
appeared  in  London  in  1834  under  the  title  of  *  The  You^ 
Muscovite,  or  the  Poles  in  Rossi^  edited  by  Obtain 
Frederic  Chamier,  R.N.,'  and  waa  said  in  the  prefiaee  to  be 
'  edited'  from  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  book  made 
into  English  "  bv  a  Russian  lady  of  high  rank  and  her 
two  amiable  daugatera,"  to  which  the  editors,  for  It  appeott 
that  there  wwe  more  than  one,  took  the  Uberty  of  addiiig 
"  an  underplot  by  which  the  characters  of  the  chief  aeton 
are  further  develc^ted."  Although  of  ooorse  theae  altera- 
tions detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  paetitre  of 
Russian  Ufs  and  eharooter,  stamped  1^  native  apiirobatiaB 
asoorreotitliOT^aranotaoexteniiTeaatoapoilit  Speokiag 
of  it  from  a  ftul  pwosol  of  the  wfginal,  we  dumld  ai^  Oat 
'George  MilodaTsky'  was  on  amnaiag  third-nte  tale, 
rather  unequal  in  ita  progress,  and  falling  off  sadly  towards 
the  end.  Zagoskin  was  hailed  as  the  Kussisn  WslHw  Seatt. 
For  his  next  tale  'Rostovlev,'  a  story  of  Russia  in  1813,  in 
which  he  introduced  some  of  his  own  adventure^  l^ere  was 
an  unheard-of  competition  in  the  Russian  publishing  woiid, 
4800  copies  were  printed,  a^  an  enonnous  prioe  given  fiw 
the  copyright,  but  it  was  &r  from  attaining  the  sneeeaa  of 
ito  predecessor.  Zagoskin  went  on  writing  novds  and 
romances,  and  in  general  founding  a  play  on  eaeh  tStex  it 
appeared ;  bnt  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  worka  went 
on  diminishing,  and  none  of  ms  snbsequent  produotioBis 
was  oonsiderea  to  rival  '  Yurii  Miloslavsky,*  or  evn 
*  Rostovlev.*  He  continued  to  reside  at  Mosoow,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  additional  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Amoury  of  ike  Kremlin,  and  waa  a  well-known  ud 
popular  member  of  the  best  society,  whioh  his  never-failing 
good  hnmooT  and  di^oaition  to  menfannait  qualUed  him 
Dotti  toeuHvenondtooiJoy.  -  Almoat  Ida  only  wvk  beaidea 
his  plays  and  novols  waa  a  ooUeotion  of  eaaop  utitlad 
'  Moskva  i  Moskvichi  *  (Mosoow  and  the  Mceoowen),  whiA 
ran  to  three  or  four  volumes.  After  a  tedions  {Ifaieai^ 
<Hru:inating  in  goat,  whioh  he  combated  lyhonwopatiiy,  he 
auodenly  expired  at  Mmoow  tm  ^^^^Kf^"^ 
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1802.  Soon  after  his  death  a  life  of  him  by  Aksakov 
appeared  in  the  '  Hoskvitaanin,*  from  wMoh  the  forcing 
portionlars  have  chiefly  been  taken.  His  best  works  have 
an  interest  both  to  the  nattre  and  foreigner  from  tiw  pnrefy 
Bnsdan  tone  of  their  langQaee  and  spirit,  as  indeed  in 
every  oonntiy  the  most  popmar  natioul  nmianoe  is  a 
valnable  olne  to  the  knowledge  of  natiimal  oharaoter. 

ZAHRTU  ANIT,  YICE- AI^HIKAL  CHBI8TIAN  CHBIS- 
TOFHEB,  Hydrographer  to  the  Danish  Admiralty,  entered 
the  naval  serrioeof  hisoonntry  as  aoadet  in  the  year  ISOd, 
and  afterwards  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  many  arduoos  and 
perilous  undertakings  during  the  war  which  terminated 
in  1815 ;  acquiring  uie  oharaoter  of  bein^  one  of  the  most 
aUe  and  acoompliahed  officers  of  the  Danish  navy.  At  the 
general  peace  he  betook  himself  entirelv  to  geodetical  and 
hydrc^aphioal  labours ;  among  which  he  assisted  the  late 
Professor  SchumaoheT  in  the  measurement  of  the  Danish 
arc  of  the  meridian.  After  a  omise  to  the  West  Indies, 
during  which  he  made  a  chart  of  a  portion  of  their  seas, 
and  set  up  an  observatory  on  the  isltuid  of  St.  Thomas,  he 
wa«  appointed  suooes&or  to  Admiral  L5vemi}m  as  directcv 
of  the  Hydrographio  Offloe  at  Copoihagen*  In  this  <»pa- 
eity,  notwithstanding  much  prcgndioe  Teepeetiiu>  the  publi- 
oation  of  doouments,  he  broiwht  the  laboun  oxhis  depart- 
ment in  an  avaUaUe  form  brave  the  world,  and  with  the 
highest  degree  of  finish  and  ezaobiesB.  The  worics,  so 
impOTtant  to  the  navigators  of  all  natiois,  on  which  his 
£u»e  rests,  are  the  ohuts  of  the  coast  of  Denmark,  with 
accurate  soundings  between  the  numerous  islands,  accom- 
panied by  deteiminations  of  the  onrrents  and  trigono- 
metrical  surveys  of  the  ooast.  His  cdtart  of  the  North  Sea 
(I84S)  was  indeed  the  greatest  boon  to  all  seamen,  and  to 
tiiose  of  Britain  in  pamoular ;  whilst  the  '  Danske  Lods  * 
(Danish  PilotJ,  which  is  a  complete  desoription  of  all  the 
seas  Burrounoing  Denmark,  has  been  found  ao  luefol  that 
H  haa  been  translated,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Sir 
Franois  Beaufmrt,  F.B.S.,  late  Hydrographer  to  the 
&iti^  Admiralty,  into  both  the  English  ana  Frenok  lan- 
guages. He  was  also  master-general  of  the  naval  ordnance 
of  Denmark,  inspeotor  of  the  ahronometer  bnrean  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  a  onambeiiun  ctf  his  aovereign,  as  well  as  a 
knight  grand  oron  of  tiie  order  of  Dannebrog  and  Danne- 
brogsman,  and  a  knu^t  of  four  forngn  orders,  Russian, 
Fnusian,  French,  ana  Greek. 

Admiral  Zahrtmann  died  snddenly  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
1663,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  vras  held  by  his  oountiymen  was  evinced  by  the 
attendance  at  his  funeral  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  fomily, 
the  ministers  of  state,  the  oorpa  diplomatique,  and  many 
offloe rs  of  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  servioes. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  die  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  and  communicated  to  that  Society,  in 
1830,  shortly  after  its  foundation,  an  account  of  Danish 
lUsooveries  on  the  East  Coast  of  Ch>eeiiland  in  the  preceding 
year :  a  translation  of  his  official  report  on  which,  sent  to 
the  Geographical  Socie^  of  Paris,  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  uie  Journal  ot  the  former  Society.  In  the  same 
work,  vol.  v.,  is  an  elaborate  paper  by  him  entitled  '  Re- 
marks m  tte  Tt^ages  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
asoribedto theZeni  otTenioe;'  in  which,  oommanieated 
to  the  society  in  16SS,  he  arrives  at  the  oonolnsion  tlmt 
these  voyages,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  are  men 
flibrioations. 

ZANTHOKEnS.  [SrtTBviDiB.] 

ZAUAGOZA.  J^AXAoosSi..] 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  a  British  colony  in  the  Faoifie  Ocean 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  consists  principally  of  two 
lane  idands,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  strait 
oalkd  Coolb^s  Strait.  There  is  also  a  much  smaller  island 
south  of  the  two  oUiers,  besides  several  islands,  or  rather 
islets,  scattered  along  the  shores.  The  more  northern  of 
the  two  laige  islands  is  called  by  the  natives  Te  Ika  a 
Uaui,  '*  The  Fish  of  Hani,"  from  a  l^nd  of  its  having 
been  fished  xm  out  of  the  sea  by  Hani.  It  has  been  named 
New  Ulster,  hut  is  generally  called  North  Island.  The 
nattve  name  of  the  other  large  island  is  Te  Waki  Founamu, 
"  The  Flaee  of  Fomuunn,"  that  is,  of  jade,  used  by  the 
bkIxtm  is  formiiigtheu  inatntmsnta  of  war.  This  island 
has  been  named  ^ew  Hnnstar,  bot  is  generally  called 
Middle  Island.  The  small  island  haa  been  named  New 
lonster,  but  is  mostfy  called  Sooth  Island,  or  Stewart 
Ldand.  The  islands  lie  between  34*  SS' end  47'' 20*  8.  lat., 
166°andl7ff'3S'E.  long.  The  two  large  idaods  af«  about 


of  wiual  length,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  two  is  about 
1000  miles.  The  width  varies  from  a  few  miles  to  250 
miles.  Stewart  Island  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  60 
in  width,  They  are  about  1200  miles  eastward  from 
Australia.  The  European  populatum,  acoording  to  the 
census  taken  in  1851,  was  S6,6M,  of  whom  14,W8  were 
males,  and  11,660  fomales.  The  European  populaowii  now 
estimated  at  40,000,  The  native  popnlatim  is  estimated 
at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  of  whom  &r  the  la^fcst 
number  are  inhabitants  of  North  Island. 

The  British  government  in  1652  purchased  the  claims  of 
the  New  Zealand  Com^y  for  266,370/.,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  same  year, 
by  an  Act  of  the  British  parliament  (16  &  16  Vict.  c.  72), 
a  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony,  the  legidative 
and  administrative  powen  being  vested  in  a  Governor, 
Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The 
Aeat  of  government  is  at  Auckland.  The  colony  is  now 
divided  into  six  provinces — ^Audcland,  Wellington,  and 
New  Plymouth,  in  North  Island;  Nelson,  Cantei^ury,  and 
Otago  (or  Otuo)  in  Middle  Island.  Each  provinoe  is 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Council. 

The  colony  has  now  four  UshqnrioB— the  bishmrio  of 
New  Zealand,  created  in  1841,  the  bishopric  of  Christehuroh, 
created  in  1866,  the  Inshoprie  of  Ndson,  created  in  1867, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Wellington,  created  in  1668. 

In  1640  the  revenue  was  48,589/. ;  in  1650  it  vras 
57,743/. ;  it  is  now  (1858)  about  200,000/.,  the  customs* 
duties  amounting  to  100,000/.,  and  the  knd  sbIcb  80,000/.  to 
90,000/. 

The  ereater  part  of  the  commerce  of  New  Zealand  is 
inter-colonial,  but  in  1856  the  imports  into  Qreat  Britain 
amounted  to  100,000/.,  and  the. exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  New  Zealand,  during  the  same  year,  were  valued  at 
300,000/.  The  principal  staple  is  wool,  of  which,  in  1849, 
only  487  bales  were  imported  from  New  Zealand  into  Great 
Britain,  but  in  1657  the  import  amounted  to  8325  hilea. 
Wheat  is  exported  in  la^  quantities  to  Australia,  and 
also  maize,  but  the  maize-orop  is  not  so  certain  as  tfaat  of 
wheat.  Potatoes  are  grown  extensively,  as  well  as  kumerss 
(the  native  sweet  potatoes}.  All  the  oereals  and  v^tables 
of  tonperate  oHmea  ficunsh.  Water-melons,  Cape  goose- 
berries, figs,  and  oranges,  thrive  in  the  open  air.  Whale 
oil  and  whalebone  are  exported,  but  not  so  largely  as 
formerly.  A  laive  quantity  of  kauri-^um  is  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  kauri- 
pine.  The  New  Zealand  fiax  {Phormium  tenaz)  has  not 
yet  become  a  successful  article  of  oommeroe.  A  better 
method  of  cleaning  and  dressing  it  remains  yet  to  be  dis- 
oovered.  Wood  is  abundant  on  North  Island,  but  is  very 
Boarce  on  Middle  Island.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Auckland  is  58'43''  Fohr.,  at  Lmdon  is  50-39°,  at 
Naples  is  61 '40°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month  (January)  is  67^^  Fahr.,  and  of  the  coldest  month  is 
51^°  FeJir. ;  at  London  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month  is  64°,  and  of  the  coldest  month  37'.  Little  is  known 
of  the  minenut^  of  New  Zealand.  In  Octobo:  1852  gold  was 
discovered  at  Cormnandel,  about  40  miles  £.  frran  Anokland, 
<m  the  pemnsola  foimiiv  the  eastern  ride  of  Etanrald  Gulf, 
between  the  harbours  of  Waihov  on  the  western  ride  and 
Mercury  Bay  on  the  eastern  side.  Gold  has  since  been 
discovered  in  Nelson  Provinoe,  and  diggers  are  at  woric 
there.  The  whole  quantity  obtained  has  Dot  hitherto  been 
very  large.  Spectunens  of  quartz-rock  have  been  found 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold.  Copper  has  been  found  and 
wrought  to  some  extent,  but  no  lead  or  silver.  Botib  i^anda 
contain  ooal,  which  is  found  at  the  sur&ee,  but  mining  for 
it  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  chief  towns  and  villages  in  the  colony  of  New. 
Zealand  are  the  following : — 

Auckiandt  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  colony,  is 
built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Waitemata, 
which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki.  The  harbour  haa 
sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  oonsiderable  burden.  The 
town  stands  on  cUffi  of  sandstone  of  moderate  elevation, 
baoked  by  riring  ground.  Several  vtdcanie  cones  rise  in  its 
immediate  neighbonrfaood,  at  the  base  of  which  are  hgad 
scoriie,  fit  for  bidl^nga  axA  roads,  and  enri^  worked ;  the 
sandstone  ot  the  eHffi,  though  soft,  hwdUns  by  e^^tosnre  to 
the  air,  and  is  also  a  good  building  material.-  Someofthe 
cavea  tiut  ooenr  in  the  clifls  have  been  used  by  tjie  natives 
Bi  ^aeaa  of  iq^taie,  and  the  bottf^  witii 
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hamaa  bonu.  The  houiei  in  th9  town  are  motUj  of  wood. 
The  town  u  situated  in  a  part  of  the  iiland  when  the  toil, 
though  light,  is  fertile  ana  eaeily  cultivated,  and  it  has  an 
easy  oommonication  with  all  the  oountries  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south.  Many  of  the  English,  who  settled  on 
the  island  before  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  reside  in 
the  hftrbonra  north  of  Auckland,  and  a  gnat  number  of 
amsll  ooasting-TeBiels  visit  Auddand.  Around  Anokland 
are  four  pensioner-TiUages  for  discharged  soldiers.  Auck- 
land was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on  July  29th,  1851, 
thedtstriot  by  which  it  is  formed  extending  16  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  7  miles  in  width.  It  is  divided  into 
14  wards,  of  which  three  are  in  the  town  itself.  The 
TanuUci  Creek  intersects  the  borough,  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  is  mode  available  for  the  oommeroe  of  the 
district.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  bureesses.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  town  are — 
St.  Faurs  church,  a  handsome  building ;  two  seta  of 
barracks  built  of  scorice ;  a  public  hospital ;  a  market-hoose ; 
a  native  hostelry;  public  washing,  bathing,  and  drying 
grounds ;  several  chapels ;  and  a  bank.  There  are  alao 
several  tnidges,  wharfs,  and  landing-places.  The  governor's 
residence  and  the  bishop's  are  closely  adjacent,  and  four 
miles  from  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamaki,  is  St. 
John's  College.  There  is  a  church  at  each  of  the  pensioner- 
viUagea  mentioned  above.  The  potnilation  of  the  town  is 
about  4000;  in  the  distziot  in  ISfil  there  were  8840,  of 
whom  4921  were  males,  and  3919  femalea.  The  fiag-staff 
of  the  baxracke  is  in  31»01'27"S.  lat.,  W4SfW&. 
long. 

Wellington^  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Kew  Zealand 
Company,  founded  in  1840,  is  on  the  shores  of  Fort  Nichol- 
son, in  the  island  of  Xew  Ulster,  but  for  government 
purposes  the  town  and  the  whole  of  the  district  are  com- 
prised in  the  province  of  New  Munster.  Fort  Nicholson 
Uea  in  41°  15'  S.  lat.,  174°  47'  E,  long. ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  except  at  the  alluvial  tract  through  which 
the  river  Hijtt,  or  Eritonga,  reaohes  the  sea.  These 
mountains  rise  abruptly  the  water's  edge,  exoept  in 
the  most  south-western  corner  of  the  harbour,  where  a 
strip  of  flat  land  extends  at  their  base,  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  broad  and  two  miles  long,  the  soil  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  sand,  shells,  shingle,  and  vegetable  earth.  On 
this  flat  ground,  which  surrounds  that  portion  of  Fort 
Kioholson  called  Lambton  Harbour,  the  town  of  WelUiutui 
has  been  huilt.  It  extends  about  three  miles  m  the  form 
of  a  senioircle  round  the  harbour.  The  fiat  ground  not  being 
ooosidered  sufficient  for  the  town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were 
inolnded.  As  these  hilk  axe  generally  too  steep  to  build 
on,  only  the  more  convenient  parts  were  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and  thus  the  most  distant  points  of  the  town  are 
nearlv  four  rnUes  from  the  harbour.  In  1S48  there  were 
525  nouses,  of  which  45  were  of  brick  or  stone,  303  of 
wood,  and  177  of  play  and  wood,  or  other  materials.  Other 
houses,  and  large  warehouaes  of  brick  have  been  constructed 
since,  near  the  wharfs  and  jetties,  which  bave  been  built 
so  Uiat  vessels  of  70  tons  can  unload  alongside  of  them, 
lliere  are  two  churches,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel,  a  Fresby- 
terian  chapel,  five  Wesleyan  chapels,  three  other  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  one  Boman  Catholic  ohapel,  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  bi^op;  there  are  also  an  hospital,  a  bonk,  a 
savings  bank,  a  meohanios  institute,  a  hwtioaltaral  society, 
a  custom-house,  an  exchoi^e,  a  jail,  two  sets  of  banaoks, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Uwitenant-govemor.  There  are 
also  38  schools  of  various  kinds.  Host  of  the  publio  build- 
ings are  of  wood  only.  The  p<^palation.  of  the  district  in 
1861  was  6722,  of  whom  3136  were  males  and  2687  females. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  streams  which 
run  through  it ;  it  is  lighted  at  night  by  lamps,  which 
every  publio-house  is  o(Hnpcdled  by  the  terms  of  its  lioenoe 
'to  keep  burning;  the  streets  are  not  paved,  but  exoellent 
roads  have  been  made  in  several  directions  alo^the  coast 
to  the  volley  of  the  Hutt,  and.  towards  that  of  vvairorapa. 
Two  newspapers  are  publiahed  in  the  town.  Three  cemete- 
ries have  been  provided,  all  of  them  at  some  distance  out- 
side the  town,  one  for  the  Jews,  one  for  Boman  Catholios, 
and  the  other,  a  large  one,  picturesquely  situated,  is  used 
by  all  the  Frotostont  sects,  European  and  mitiva.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  has  good  holding  ground.  In  1655,  the 
Vftwels  registered  at  Auckland,  or  bcdonging  to  it,  consisted 
of  3  steamers,  41  fneign-going  vesselB  (6618  tons  total 
burthen),  75  ooastera  belonging  to  English  ownws,  49 
eoaaters  bekai|ing  to  natLve  owners,  ana  168  noaU  otaft 


averaging  10  tons,  ef  which  34  belonged  to  vMyt  ovam, 
besides  innumerable  oanoes  10  to  70  feet  in  lesgUi. 

Akaroa  is  a  small  settlement  formed,  in  lUO,  by 
French,  who  had  attempted  to  land  in  the  Bay  of  Iilandi, 
but  were  prevented  by  Governor  Hobson  ;  and  misa  \k 
direction,  and  accompanied  by  an  English  magutnte  imder 
the  British  flag,  they  were  settied  at  Akaroa.  ikans  ii 
near  the  sonlA-euit  point  of  Banks  FeninmtU  ia  Sn 
Uunater,  in  43°  62'  B.  lat.,  173'  £.  long.  The  hsriNw  k 
an  inlet  7  miles  in  depth,  with  steep  shores,  sndlisstbH 
at  the  entrance,  but  it  is  perfectly  landlocked  irithio, 
though  exposed  to  furious  gusts  from  the  highlsn^  aroud 
it,  and  there  is  14  fathoms  water  inside  the  oarbour,  Via 
town  contains  a  church,  the  residence  of  tiie  mag^itnte,  i 
jail  J  and  the  cottages  of  the  inhabitants,  whosnchiraj 
agriculturists.   JBayqf  Itkmdtf  at  the  northern  endm 
east  coast  of  New  Ulster,  was  originally  the  seat  of  i 
whaling  station,  and  was  at  first  selected  by  GoTenur 
Hobson  for  the  site  of  the  capital,  but  was  abandoiifidiii 
favour  of  Auckland.    Two  towns  however  epnug  m 
Russell  and  Kororarika ;  the  fiivt  was  burnt  down  and  tnt 
inhabitants  expelled  by  Heki,  and  from  the  other  they 
withdrew  to  Auckland.   Still  some  Europeans  have  kept 
their  position  here,  and  the  government  returns  state  at 
population  as  400.    Canterburjf  is  the  name  of  a  settianad 
m  New  Munster,  first  founded  in  1849,  upon  strictly  dhmtk 
of  England  principles,  and  with  a  ulkb  eeauositidl 
establishment.   It  comprises  the  whole  of  Banks  Feuniik, 
and  a  large  district  running  back  westward  to  tbeiingei]f 
moantains,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  ooait  fi< 
a  direct  length  of  about  100  miles.    The  popuUtiat 
in  1850  was  estimated  in  the  govemmrat  returns  at  Vffi; 
but  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  '  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zeahmd '  (15SJ], 

fives  the  number  at  3734 ;  and  two  towns  had  been  unin, 
jvttelton,  at  Fort  Victoria,  and  Christchnrch,  on  flit 
plains,  where  temporary  churches  had  been  built,  and  i 
College  and  sohoolB  founded.   Kaitaia  is  a  native  Tillact, 
and  a  missionary  settlement  in  New  Ulster,  in  Qa  \um 
of  the  Awaroa,  a  few  miles  8,W.  from  Doubtless  Bay,  m 
8  miles  from  the  western  coast.    The  natives  in  the  Tsllfil 
are  estimated  at  8000.  The  village  is  extremely  pictoieiqiie, 
and  much  resembles  an  Englisii  one.    There  is  a  W 
church,  with  a  wooden  steeple,  the  work  almost  enmlj 
of  native  builders ;  the  houses  are  Adorned  with  gtite 
in  &ont,  where  rosea  and  other  flowers  are  cultivstel;  m 
are  also  vsriouB  fmit-trees,  the  vine,  vegetables,  sod  tarn 
tobacco ;  th^  grow  wheat  and  hnis,  and  they  hsTS  nt  ■ 
road  32  miles  tong  through  the  forest  to  'Waimateaw 
Bay  of  Iblands.    Mon^nui  is  a  small  settleaient  m  u 
e:toellent  harbour  within  Doubtless  Bay,  on  the  eaatai 
ooast,  towards  the  northern  end  of  New  Ulster.  Mdvi* 
is  a  native  village,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  £ur<qH% 
about  50  miles  E.N.E.  from  Nelson.    In  this  viis^* 
which  the  population  is  about  1400,  agrioulture  leemi  b 
be  the  chief  pursuit,  though  lying  close  on  the  ahoie  i 
Uueen  Charlotte  Sound  in  Cook  Strait.    Ncltm,  ntutti 
on  Nelson  Harbour,  in  Blind  Bay,  New  Munster,  on 
southern  side  of  Cook  Strait,  in  41°  15'  S.  lat.,  lT3°ieL 
long.,  was  the  second  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Ci» 
pany,  and  was  made  in  1643.   The  port  is  a  good  one,  to 
the  djstiiot  is  chiefly  ag^ioulturaL   The  popuktios  oi  tia 
whole  district,  which  is  extensive,  amounted  in  ISSl  k 
4287,  of  whom  2317  were  males^d  1970  females.  Tim 
are  in  the  town  one  ohnroh,  one  Wesleyaii  ali»d,t«DAR 
chapels  fbr  Dissenters,  and  one  ^^Tfun  Cauuuio 
There  are  three  other  ohorches  and  six  lapels  at  wnw 
villages.   We  have  noticed  the  great  extwit  of  shew  bn^ 
ing  in  this  district,  and  as  the  pastures  lie  wide  it  sis  W 
to  the  construction  of  a  great  length  of  road ;  from  Stto?) 
miles  have  been  already  formed,  and  a  otnminniestkB 
land  has  been  opened  with  Canterbniy,  a  direct  distanee  e 
about  1 70 miles, to Lyttelton.  Coalexistsingreatabna^ 
in  the  vioini^ ;  one  seam  at  Nelson  and  one  at  Wiika 
have  been  worked  for  some  years,  and  in  the  lattat«al<i 
1852  a  new  seam  of  superior  quality  was  diaoovered 
landslip  at  Soufh  Wanganui,  at  the  north.- wrest  comar  of  tbi 
island,  about  60  miles  from  Nelson  in  a  direot  line  by  lu^ 
but  es^y  accessible  by  sea.   Copper  is  also  found  neartki 
Dun  Mountain,  about  8  miles  &om  Nelson.    A^ew  Pt^me^ 
in  New  Ulster,  is  situated  between  two  amaU  stressii,A 
Huatoki  and  the  Henui,  near  their  entranoe  into  the  sea,  s 
the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  whiiUi  Cape  l^^ioti  i 
the  western  terminati(m»  and  in  tl^  nudrt  of  wliiaE  ttni 
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the  extinot  voloano  of  Honnt  EgmoDt.  There  Is  no  harbom 
properly  bo  called,  u  tiie  riven  are  not  naTigaUe,  and  the 
moaths  arfe  imall,  nor  is  the  roadstead  a  seonre  one.  Bnt 
this  is  the  onlT  drawback,  for  the  oonntrf  aroond  has  been 
called  the  garden  of  New  Zealand.  The  land  is  so  dry  and 
BO  level  that  good  roads  are  made  with  bnt  little  trouble, 
and  the  soil  Is  the  most  fbrtUe  of  any  yet  cultivated  in  VTew 
Zealand.  Tlie  settlement  was  founded  in  1841.  In  18S1 
the  population  was  1538,  of  whom  845  were  males,  and  687 
females.  The  town  fronts  the  sea  about  half-a-mile  ^m 
the  beach,  lying  scattered  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  oon- 
taina  two  ohnruies,  one  of  them  of  stone,  a  Weslejran  chapel 
also  of  stone,  two  other  Dissenting  chapels ;  a  jail,  schools, 
end  some  oUierbiiildiDgi,  flIloMu&acteaofwood;  andtliere 
are  a  brewery  and  three  flonr-miUs.  Sereral  bridges  have 
been  fbrmed  over  the  varions  small  streams  that  descend 
from  the  sides  of  Motmt  Egmout  and  traverse  the  oonntry. 
Iron  and  coal  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  Coal  is  found 
in  abundance  near  the  Hokau  River,  about  00  miles  K.  &om 
New  Plymouth.  Ot<igo,  in  New  Honater,  is  the  district  in 
which  a  settlement  has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Free 
Churoh  of  Scotland.  It  is  towards  uie  southern  end  of  the 
island,  on  the  eastern  ooast.  The  town  named  Dunedtn  is  on 
the  Molyneui  River,  which  has  been  re-named  the  Clutha. 
The  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  ezoellent 
one;  it  is  13 'miles  long,  and  averages  2  miles -in  width; 
but  the  ohannel  had  difficulties  which  have  been  guarded 
against  by  laying  down  guiding  buoys.  The  seUlement 
was  made  early  in  1848 ;  m  1851  the  population  was  1740, 
of  iriiom  994  were  males  and  746  females.  The  ehief 
town,  Donedin,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and 
another  has  been  fbrmed  nearer  the  month,  named  Port 
Chahnert,  which  lies  in  46"  46'  S.  lat.,  170°  43'  E.  long. 
There  was  in  1848  only  one  place  of  worship,  a  Free 
Churoh  ohapel ;  but  in  1850  the  number  of  a^erenta  to 
that  doctrine  barely  reached  a  majority.  The  Clntha  is  a 
fine  river,  and,  though  difBcult  of  entrance  itom  a  bar  and 
oonseqaent  surf  at  its  mouth,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  60 
miles  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Coal  is  found  at 
Coal  Point,  about  10  miles  N.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Clutha,  and  at  a  spot  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Clutha,  about  4  miles  inland ;  traoes  have 
also  been  found  in  other  places.  A  kind  of  green  serpen- 
tiiie  or  jade  is  found  here.  Otdki  is  an  exclusively  native 
Tillage  on  the  western  shore  of  Cook  Stndt,  about  00  miles 
from  WeUlngton,  and  was  t^e  TiUage  where  tiie 
eelebrated  Banperaha  lived,  and  where  he  died.  The 
churoh  misiionazies  have  taken  much  interest  in  this 
Tillage,  and  not  without  sneoess.  Hr.  Tyrone  Power 
(<  Sketches  in  New  Zesland ')  describes  it  in  1848  as  con- 
sisting of  "  houses  neatly  built,  in  the  midst  of  well- 


windows,  Ac.  Mr.  Power  adds^  that  several  of  the  chiefii 
kept  a  banking  aooount  at  Wellmgton,  and  relates  a  story 
of  one  of  them  asking  an  English  officer  to  cash  a  cheque 
for  him,  having  immediate  occasion  for  money,  which  was 
done,  and  the  cheque  duly  honoured.  Rauperaha,  after 
peace  was  restored,  ezertea  himself  greatly  in  forwarding 
the  building  of  a  church,  which  was  done  entirely  by  the 
Maories.  It  is  only  of  timber,  but  it  is  the  largest  build- 
ing they  have  ever  yet  erected,  being  300  feet  long,  and 
in  the  churofayard  attached  to  it  lutoperaha  was  buried 
in  1849  with  due  Christian  rites,  fits  son  is  still  the 
acknowledged  chief,  and  Is  described  as  dressing  In  blaok, 
and  lookins^like  a  clergyman.  The  population  in  1800 
vas  664.  jPeire  is  a  small  but  flourishing  little  place  on 
the  west  coast  of  New  Dister,  and  on  the  tight  bank  of  the 
Wanganui  River,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  100 
miles  N.  from  'Wellington.  The  population  in  1800  was 
402,  of  whom  276  were  males  and  176  females.  It  con- 
sists of  about  40  houses,  a  church,  a  school,  a  post-office, 
and  a  small  jaU,  all  of  wood.  It  was  founded  in  1842, 
soon  distinguished  itself  by  its  agriculture,  and  acquired  a 
great  local  reputation  for  its  hams  and  bacon.  In  1847 
nowerer  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives  of  the 
valley  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  place.  On  peace  being 
testored  the  ooltmists  returned,  and  resumed  their  occu~ 
Rations  suooessfully,  A  smaU  detachment  of  military 
u  stationed  at  Fatre,  Pt^hwaranui  is  a  native  village  on 
file  Wuganui,  ttttposite  to  the  town  fl€  Petre.  It  has 
about  2000  inhaUtuits,  bat  the  nhole  number  in  the  dis- 


trict probably  amounts  to  5000.  The  inhtbitants  have  now 
applied  themselves  sedulously  to  industrial  pursuits,  bring- 
ing their  prodnoe  down  the  Wannuiui  in  canoes,  which 
they  manage  with  great  dexterity  down  the  rapids,  with  a 
cargo  sometimes  weighing  a  ton,  and  contrive  even  to 
asoend  them  with  their  canoes  light.  Waikenae  is  a 
native  village  about  20  miles  S.  from  Otaki,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  In^the  same  style  as 
Otaki,  but  smaller.  In  this  village  one  of  the  natives  set 
up  an  (vdinary — an  unlimited  dinner  for  a  shilling ;  but  as 
bisfellow-oitizenB  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  fasting  the 
whole  of  the  previous  day  he  fbund  it  unprofitable,  and 
restricted  the  meal  to  two  pounds  of  pork,  two  poun^  of 

Eitatoes,  and  a  pint  of  ooffbe.  It  has  a  timber  church — 
ke  a  huge  bam,  says  Colonel  Uundy  ('  Our  Antipodes*) — 
and  the  military  ooaist-road  from  Wellington  passes  through 
it.  Wangaroa  Bay  (celebrated  as  being  the  scene  of  ^e 
massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd  in  1809)  is  about  20  miles 
N.  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Ulster,  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  between  steep  rooks  of  great 
he^ht ;  but  the  water  Is  deep,  and  the  inner  harbour  is 
very  spaoious,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  country 
around  is  mountainous,  and  not  adapted  for  cultivation*; 
but  the  hills  are  covered  with  timber,  among  whioh  the 
Kauri  pine  was  particularly  abundant,  but  has  been  much 
thinned.  A  few  Europeans  are  settled  here,  and  there 
is  a  native  village  of  aoout  2000  persons,  with  Protestant 
and  Roman  CathoUo  missions,  both  persuasions  having 
ehapels.  limber  is  st»U  oaoasionaUy  exported,  and  some 
small  orift  have  been  bdlt  hen. 

About  20  newspapers  are  published  In  New  Zealand,  at 
Auckland,  at  Wellington,  at  Nelson,  at  Dunedtn,  and 
elsewhere.   Several  of  them  are  issued  twice  a  week. 

ZETLAND,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Shetland  Jslaitds, 
and  still  ocoasionally  applied  to  them.  Shetland  was  called 
by  the  Norwegian  colonists  Hjaltland  and  Healtland,  whioh 
became  changed  into  Tetland  and  Zetland.  From  this 
name  the  lato  Lord  Dundas,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors 
of  Shetland,  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Zetland  when 
elevated  to  that  rank  in  the  peerage  in  1838,  The  name  is 
also  retained  in  the  title  of  the  lord-lieutoaant  and  sheriff  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland. 

ZEUS,  a  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Seom- 
heridte.  The  Boar- Fish  of  English  writers  is  referred  by 
Jenyns  and  others  to  this  genus,  but-  Curler,  LacfipSde, 
and  Yarrell,  refer  it  to  Capro«.  [Oapbob.] 

ZEUZERA,  a  genus  of  noetomal  L^ido^gra,  The 
male  antonnte  are  rnnished  at  tiie  base  with  a  douUe  row 
of  teeth,  whioh  are  terminated  by  a  thread :  those  of  tivs 
female  are  single  at  the  base. 

Z.  .^seuU,  the  Wood-Leopard,  is  a  rare  speoies,  of 
a  white  colour,  with  numerous  steel-blue  spots.  The  lame 
are  found  in  the  interior  of  decaying  trees. 

ZHUK0V8KY,  TASILY  ANDREEVICH,  a  Russian 
poet  of  the  first  order  of  eminence,  was  bom  at  the  village 
of  Hishensky,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bielev,  in 
the  government  of  Penza,  on  the  29th  of  January  (o.fl.), 
1783.  The  year  of  his  birth,  which  has  oft«n  been  differ- 
ently steted,  is  given  on  his  own  authority  as  reported 
by  Sneguirev.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  hia  father,  and 
he  was  chiefly  brought  up  by  his  mother,  grandmother,  and 
aunt,  in  a  household  which  contained  nine  girls  and  three 
young  women,  and  in  whioh  he  was  the  only  boy.  At 
school  he  had  at  first  the  reputation  of  being  luy  and  very 
avmse  to  dry  studies,  while  at  home  Ms  good  looks  and 
good  nature  made  him  a  general  favowite.  He  fbrmed  ^ 
the  girls  into  a  troop  of  actors,  and  at  an  early  age  got  up 
a  play  of  his  own  oomposition,  '  Camillas,  or  Rome  Pre- 
served,' in  whioh  he  acted  the  part  of  the  hero  with  great 
applause  from  the  neighbours  who  were  invited  to  the  per- 
formance. At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  aubjeot  of  '  Hope' 
being  given  him  for  a  theme  at  school,  he  produced  an 
exercise  of  such  excellenoe  that  it  has  been  inserted  as  a 
classical  pieoe  in  several  Russian  compilations  of  the  nature 
of  Enfield's  '  Speaker.'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  bc^an 
to  appear  in  print  by  oontributing  to  one  of  the  Moscow 
periodicals  under  tda  signature  of  the  '  Hermit  of  the 
Mountain;'  and  it  was  remarked,  that  while  gay  and 
lively  in  society,  he  was  disposed  in  composition  to  be  mild 
and  meditative.  His  time  appears  to  nave  been  divided 
for  some  vean  between  diAnent  towns  in  winter  and  his 
ntrtira  tili^  in  summer ;  andvliile^thesohoolsof  Tula 
uH  Moscow  he  g«d«^gijm^  S?<^*9gfe~ 
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dutinotion  liy  piofioiotoy  in  study,  at  the 

MiihenikT,  wbioh  tm  pietaTM^iiely  riiokted  on  the  . 

of  ibe  Ou,  he  oultiTated  his  t^entt  for  poetry,  musio, 
and  drawing,  for  all  of  which  he  had  a  natural  gift. 

It  was  at  a  honse  within  eight  of  the  ohnroh  and  church- 
yard of  Mishenaky  tiiat  he  ^note  his  translation  of  Gray's 

*  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chnrehyard,'  the  first  prodootion  of 
his  pen  which  made  an  impression  on  the  pnbUo.  Gray's 
'  Elegy'  is  at  this  moment  the  most  universally  known  and 
nniTersally  popular  piece  of  poetry  in  existence.  Bowring, 
in  1821,  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  oolleotion  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  veruona,  and  among 
them  ZhukoTsky's  is  undouhtedly  one  of  the  best,  1^ 
fiartonate  tranalation,  which  was  published  in  1802,  was, 
like  Moore's  *  Anacreon,'  the  foundation  of  a  &une  which 
eiAnrcled  its  author  for  a  succeeding  half  century.  It  fint 
i^peared  in  the  *  Yiesbuk  Erropni/  or  European  Intelli- 
genoer,  then  the  leading  periMieal  of  Bnsaia,  of  which 
Earamzin,  its  most  popular  author,  iras  wt  the  time  the 
editor,  and  it  intoodnoed  him  at  once  to  the  fHendship  of 
Earamzin  and  Bmitriev,  and  a  position  amid  the  best 
litenu^Bodety  of  Moscow.  A  few  years  later,  in  1808  and 
1809,  ZhukovBky  became  himself  the  editor  of  the  same 
periodical,  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  employment, 
though  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  literal  career. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  both  Earamzin  and  Zhukova^  were 
anxious  to  bear  arms,  but  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Earamzin 
would  not  allow  him  to  sit  on  horseback,  and  Zhukovsky 
took  leave  of  him  at  Moscow  at  the  honse  of  Count  Eostop- 
chin,  where  he  was  residing,  to  hasten  to  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  As  a  lieutenant  of  the  Moscow  volunteers,  Zhukov- 
aky  fought  at  the  great  battle  of  Borodino,  and  he  took 
an  effective  part  in  the  subsequent  memorable  campaign, 
both  as  a  bud.  and  a  soldier.  It  was  in  the  former  oapa- 
dtf  however  that  he  most  distinguished  himself;  nis 

*  Bunstrd  in  the  Kusrian  Camp,'  a  series  of  songs  on  the 
war,  laeated  nnbonnded  enlliiudasm  amoug  the  soldiery, 
were  struek  off  at  a  military  {ainting-prees,  and  circulated 
sod  sung  throughout  Hie  amy.  The  poet,  however,  un- 
aoenstomed  to  the  fatigues  of  a  military  lifs,  was  attacked 
by  Umx,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  army  early  in  1813.  The 
!&npre88  mother,  Maria  Theodorovna,  who  had  boeu  de- 
lifi^ted  with  his  poems,  was  anxious  to  see  and  reward  the 

*  Minstrel ; '  a  splendid  edition  of  the  work  was  issued  with 
a  poetioal  e^isUe  to  herself,  and  Zhukovsky,  who  had  been 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St,  Aone  for  his  military  ser- 
vioes,  received  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  pension  for 
Ufe  of  4000  rubles.  For  some  years  afterwardiB  his  time 
was  chiefly  spent  at  court  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  impoial  favour,  of  great  sucoess  in  society,  and 
tall  tiie  rise  of  the  KuBsian  Byron,  Pushkin,  of  tiie  reputa- 
tum  of  being  the  first  poet  of  £u8sia. 

His  most  popular  produotiims  in  this  his  most  productive 
period  were  a  number  of  ballads,  a  species  ffit  composition 
wfaieh  he  was  the  first  to  introduoe  into  Rnsaian  literature. 
His  fint  poem  of  the  class,  <  ZindmiUa,'  an  imitation  of 
Boiler's  '  Loiore,'  startled  the  Enssian  public  into  a 
burst  of  enthusiastio  admiration.  He  afterwards  treated 
the  same  subject  with  variations  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Sviet- 
lana,'  which  is  still  considered  his  masterpieoe,  and  finally 
he  translated  '  Lenore '  itself  simply  from  the  German 
into  Bussian.  Almost  all  his  subsequent  ballads  are 
founded  on  foreign  originals,  and  constitute  what  some  of 
the  EoBBian  oriiaos  are  fond  of  calling  the  "inimitable 
imitations "  of  Zhukovsky.  But  how  fax  the  imitation 
extends  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain,  for  in  most 
oases  he  takes  the  liberty  of  suppressing  the  name  of  t^e 
original  author.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
poetioal  literatare  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  in 
looking  through  the  ballads  of  Zhukovsky,  is  oontinually 
meeting  witii  old  faces  and  old  favourites.  From  Southey 
alone,  uie  Russian  poet  borrowed,  without  the  mention  of 


miiam,' 

*  Tarrik,*  Ae  nearest  approaoh  which  the  Bussian  alphabet 
allows  to  the  English  '  Warwick.'  -  Still  more  struigely, 
while  the  ballad  of  *  Smailholm  Tower '  is  aoknowleaged 
to  be  taken  from  Walter  Scott,  a  tolerably  dose  version  of  the 
condemnation  of  Constance,  from  the  second  oanto  of  '  Mar* 
mion'  is  presented  to  the  reader  of  Zbnkovsky's  worlo,  as 
'Tbe  Trial  Undergroimd,  a  fragment  of  an  nnflnished  poonsu' 
Thi»  mode  of  pnoeeding  is  not  aonflned  to  Zhnkonky,  and 


seems  toheinaooordanoBwiUitiuEnsnanoolaaflitaniy 
ethics :  as,  though  the  natire  oritios  must  he  awue  of  tim 
faot,  we  lum  never  seen  it  mentioned  wilSi  Uane.  Enr 
apt  it  is  to  mislead,  may  be  shown  from  tiie  exaatpk  at 
Merim^  who,  in  Ids  life  of  the  false  Demetrius,  ipeikioC 
the  beauty  of  the  Polish  ladies  as  being  bo  remsrsablt  u 
to  have  drawn  horn  the  Eusuan  Byron,  FnshHiLttie  vetj 
curious  oompliment  paid  to  it  in  the  ballad  of  '  The  Tfaiee 
Sons  of  Bodrys,'  quite  unaware  that  the  ballad  in  questioii 
has  been  transferred  without  acknowledgment  mm.  Hie 
Polish  Byron,  Miokiewioz. 

Leaving  their  origin  out  of  view,  the  ballads  of  ZhukovskT 
are  beautiful  Bpeoimens  of  animated  narrative,  sod  in  hu 
own  poem  of  '  ovietlana '  (which  has  been  translated  into 
English  hy  Bowring)  there  is  a  power  and  force  of  irltit 
is  now  called  'word-painting,'  which  have  rarely  been 
equalled  in  any  language.  In  his  first  zomantia  poem, 
*  Buslan  and  Lmdmifla,'  Pushkin  showed  a  similar  pavn, 
and  Zhnkovsbr  sent  a  praaant<tf  his  works  to  him  with  U» 
inscription,  "  From  the  oon^nered  teacher  to  Ms  emqaering 
pupiL''   They  became  intimate  friends,  and  araana  them 
were  grouped  for  several  years  all  the  most  eminent  literaiy 
society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  meetiag 
at  Zbnkovsky's  honse.   All  shades  of  opinion  were  rqm- 
sented.    Zhukovsl^,  a  favourite  at  court,  was  a  ooa- 
tribntor  to  'The  Polar  Star,'  edited  by  Bestuzev  and 
Eoilyeev,  who  afterwards  perished  on  the  gaUovs  and 
in  eule  for  their  conspiracy  avainst  tiie  Emperor  IHooIsb. 
Zhukovsky  became  more  and  more  connected  witii  the 
imperial  family.   When  the  Grand-Duke  Kieolas  mairied 
a  Prussian  princess,  he  was  selected  to  teach  her  the 
Bussian  language;  and  whea  Nicolas  became  emperor, 
and  the  o^tring  of  the  marriage,  the  hereditary  prinee, 
was  of  an  age  to  require  a  preceptor,  Zhukonky  was 
appmnted  to  we  office.  TioB  withdrew  him  for  some  yeui 
frmn  tite  active  pursuit  of  literature,  but  enabled  km  in 
Tatious  ways  to  act  effioientiy  fnr  tiu  benefit  of  hislitemiy 
brethren.  It  was  by  the  inflnenoe  of  Zhukovsky  tint 
Hertsen  was  allowed  to  return  from  exQe,  and  tiut  Mie- 
Idewits  [MiCKiEWicz,  S.  21  the  Polish,  poet,  obtained 
pramission  to  quit  Bussia,  which  he  had  entered  as  a 
tiva.   He  too  had  probably  a  hand  in  obtaining  a  pensioD 
for  Pushkin's  widow  aft^  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
whose  death  he  witnessed  and  desoribed,  but  in  a  lettar 
ringularly  jejune  and  destitute  of  his  uanal  fire.   It  was 
remarkaa  that,  by  a  singular  ooinoidenoe,  the  death  of 
Pushkin  took  plaoe  on  Zhukont^'s  birthday,  the  39Ui 
of  January  (0.8.).   When  the  hereditary  prinoe,  now  (185^ 
the  Empenw  Alexander  II,,  made  extensive  tours  throngn 
the  vast  empire  which  was  to  fall  under  liis  soeptee, 
Zhukovsky  acted  as  his  Mentor,  and  he  also  BCoompanied 
him  in  his  visit  to  Gwmany,  Italy,  and  Kngland.  Ibt 
poet  had  made  tonia  in  Gennany  urn.  Italy  before,  but  ts 
Eng^d  this  was  his  first  visit ;  and  though  some  <tf  Idi 
poems  had  been  translatBd  by  Bowring,  and  notieed  Ij 
Byion,  it  is  probable  tbMt  the  "  Minstnl  in  the  Romsi 
camp "  was  reoognised  by  few  under  the  disguise  <tf  tho 
French  appellation  oti  hu  cards — "M.  do  loxikaSiky^ 
On  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum  however,  one  of  the 
assistant-librarians,  who  was  a  student  of  Bossian  literatare, 
had  the  aatasfaction  of  showing  him  an  edition  of  his  worki 
wMch  had  just  been  added  to  uie  national  library.  Shcfftlf 
after  the  prmce's  return  to  Busria,  his  preceptors  fanotiMH 
ceased.   Zhukovsky's  health  had  for  some  time  been  indif- 
ferent, and  he  transferred  his  residenoe  to  Gemsay,  a 
oountry  of  which  it  is  said  he  was  "  passionately  find," 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  waters.   He  bad  always  been  a 
panegyrist  and  an  admirer  of  domestic  life,  but  he  bad  now 
attained  his  fifty-ninth  year  and  was  still  a  badielor.  Iks 
Hereditiuy  Prinoe  in  his  Euzcmean  tour  had  been  in  seanb 
of  a  wifb,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  1B41  he  married  Um 
present  Empress  of  Bnssia,  the  daughter  of  lha  Rud-dike 
of  ^sse.    Within  a  month  the  preoqiter  fidlowed  As 
inipil's  example.   On  the  2l8t  of  May  1841,  at  a  littlB 
Bturian  tAxpeL  on  a  hill  near  Canstadt,  which  was  enelsd 
over  the  remains  of  a  Bussian  prinoeas  Who       bean  Quem 
of  Wirtemburg,  he  was  maxried  to  a  beautifal  giri  of  tiu 
name  of  Boutern,  the  daughter  of  an  old  c^ieer  and  native 
of  one  of  the  Baltic  provuuMS.   Six  years  afterwards  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  raptures  at  the  domeetio  hapmnsH 
which  had  Ikllen  to  his  portion.   He  ohiefiiy  pesMM  hii 
time  at  a  retieat  in  the  newhbonriiood  of  Dlisealdivf,  lai 
amused  himself  with  tOTnsTatftifr^nto  Bnsmw  yuuii  If 
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Ferdnei  and  Homer.  Two  obildron,  both  hoys,  were  the 
oftpring  of  the  marriage,  and  his  chief  delight  was  m 
snperintendiiig  their  education,  which  he  wiflhed  that  hiB 
life  mifikt  be  prolmged  to  his  eightieth  year  to  see  (xm- 
pleted.  Neither  thu  wish  nor  that  of  revisitbg  Enssia 
was  fulfilled.  On  the  12th  of  April  18a2,  Zhukovsk^ 
died,  oalm  end  resigned,  at  Baden,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  HiB  zemainiwealtenrarda  removed  to  his  native 
country. 

An  edition  of  Zhnkovsky's  works  which  appeared  at 
SL  Petersbni^  in  1836-37,  fills  dght  octavo  Tolnmes, 
and  three  additional  ones  were  published  under  the  title  of 
'  New  Poems '  in  I8i9.  Only  one  of  tiiese  elereu  vohimeB 
oonsists  of  prose,  the  remainder  are  all  eitiier  original  or 
translated  poetry.  Among  the  prose  the  palm  is  generally 
giren  to  a  fade  entitled  *  Marina  Koehoha^  (Mary's  OroTe), 
the  name  of  a  faToorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uosoow, 
which  ever  since  the  tale  appeared  has  been  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  elassio  spot.  There  are  some  fragments  of 
a  diary  kept  by  ZhukoTsky  on  his  tours  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  which  are  singularly  Tirid,  but  nothing  ap- 
parently has  been  published  £rom  his  pen  of  his  Tuit  to 
England.   Among,  the  poems  '  Srietlana '  is  the  master- 

Sieoe,  and  he  is  (often  railed  by  his  admirers  '  the  poet  of 
vieUana.'  One  of  the  -rolnmes  is  occupied  with  a  poetic 
Tersion  of  La  Motte  Feuqu^'s  *  TTndine,'  and  most  of 
another  with  a  Tension  of  filler's  '  Maid  of  Orleans,'  in 
both  of  which  ZbufcoTsky  is  thou^t  by  Eussian  critics  to 
hare  snrpaased  tibe  originals.  His  later  works  consist 
abeost  entirely  of  tramIwons><mefhmi  the  'Shah-Kameb,' 
into  a  metre  not  in  the  least  resembling  that  of  Ferdnd, 
the  other  ftmm  the  *  Odyssey '  of  Homer,  into  hexameters. 
23iukoT8fcy  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  not  under- 
standing a  word  of  Greek,  he  had  composed  bis  version  by 
means  of  an  interlineary  translation  of  the  original  which 
a  German  j^rofessor  (Grashof^  had  been  kind  enough  to 
make  for  his  exelusive  benent,  ajid  candidly  admits  that 
to  the  question  "  if  he  has  succeeded "  he  can  make  no 
answer,  as  he  can  be  no  fair  judge,  not  being  able  to  make 
a  comparison.  Those  who  oan  make  it  are  not  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  success.  Considering  the  genius  of 
ZhukoTsky,  and  the  great  resemblance  in  many  points  of 
the  Greek  and  Eossion  languages,  the  difference  oetween 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  original  and  the  unpleasing 
abruptness  in  the  copy  is  very  striking.  In  addition  to  the 
translations  &om  the  English  that  have  been  already 


Angel  and  the  Peri,'  Byron's  'Wisoner  of  Chillon,'  and 
numerous  other  pieces,  some  of  whidh  bear  the  names  q£  the 

original  authors. 

A  critical  essay  on  ZhukoTsky  by  Sneguirev  appeared  in 
the  '  Mrakritianin '  for  1863,  and  has  been  separately 
published.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  minute  (dmmology  of 
all  his  writings  by  TikhooraTOT. 

ZOAECES,  a  genus  of  Pishes  belonging  to  the  &mily 
Gobiadce.  It  has  an  elongated  body,  covered  with  a 
mucous  secretion;  the  hesbd  is  smooth,  muzzle  blunt; 
ventral  fins  situated  before  the  pectorals ;  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins  united ;  all  the  fins  very  thiok  ;  vent  anterior 
to  the  middle  of  the  body,  its  utuation  marked  by  a 
tubercle ;  teeth  cooioal,  plaoed  in  a  single  row;  branohio- 
fitegous  rays  six  in  number. 

Z.  vwijparu$,  the  Tlviparoiu  Blenny,  difiers  from  the 
other  British  Blennies  in  the  cironmstance  to  which  its 
name  refers — that  of  bringing  forth  its  young  alive,  whidi 
seem  perfectly  able  toprovide  for  themselves  the  moment 
they  are  exdlnded.  The  ventral  fins  of  this  fish  assume 
the  appearance  and  perform  the  fonotions  of  the  legs  of 
higher  animal.  It  is  said  to  use  these  limhs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  climbing  on  tiie  rocks  out  of  the  water,  where  it 
will  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  thus  forming 
an  approach  to  the  reptile  forms  of  life.  When  boiled, 
tbe  bones  of  this  fish  are  green;  hence  its  name  of 
Greenbone. 

ZOSTEEACE^,  Sea  Wracla,  a  natural  order  of 
Endogenous  Marine  Plants,  resembling  sea-weeds,  and 
living  among  them.  The  species  have  grassy  thin  leaves, 
sheathing  at  the  base.  The  fiowers  are  very  minute, 
absolutely  naked,  or  surrounded  by  tliree  soales.  If  we 
are  to  find  anywhere  a  positive  intercalation  of  floi;rering 
with  fiowerless  plants,  it  is  here^  where,  with  naked 


fiowers  but  distinct  sexes,  the  pollen  is  in  a  condition  that 
may  be  compared  to  the  elaters  of  MarcharUia  and  its 
allies,  and  totally  difierent  from  all  that  is  known  of  other 
fiowering  plants.  The  habit  too  is  ^uite  that  of  sea- 
weeds. The  manner  in  which  fertilisation  takes  plooe 
among  these  plants  is  unknown.  The  bottom  of  the 
ocean  is  their  locality,  and  tfae^  ocoar  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  coasts  of 
Arabia.  One  species  onlvis  seen  on  tiie  shores  of  Aui- 
tralia,  and  another  in  the  West  Indies. 

Zottera  marina,  the  Sea  Wrack,  is  a  British  species, 
and  is  used  as  a  common  material  for  paiding%  and  for 
stuffing  cottager's  cushions ;  it  has  also  been  nsM  medioi- 
nallr  as  a  potwoe. 

ZOUGA,  River.   [Afbioa,  8.  2.1 

ZSGHOKEE,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  DANIEL,  was 
bom  at  Magdeburg  in  Prussia  on  March  22,  [1771,  and 
received  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  in  tbe  Eloster- 
^hole  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  town.  When  only 
seventeen  he  quitted  hia  school  and  family,  and  became 
play-writer  to  a  troop  of  strolling-players.  In  a  short  time 
however  he  returned  to  his  &mily,  and  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  where,  without  any 
settled  plan,  he  studied  philosophy,  theol(^,  tbe  fine 
arts,  history,  and  finance.  In  1792  he  commenced  private 
teaching  in  Frankfurt,  but  with  little  success;  and  he 
employed  most  of  his  time  in  wrilinff  for  the  stage,  where 
his  '  Al^Uino,  the  Bandit'  (of  which  the  story  was  bor- 
rowed by  Monk  Lewis  fw  his  '  Bravo  of  Venice '),  and 
'  Julius  von  Sassen,'  produced  at  this  period,  were  favour- 
ably reoeived.  But  ne  also  wrote  against  a  government 
edict  respecting  religion,  and  therefore  when,  in  1796,  he 
applied  for  a  professorship  it  was  refused  him.  He  thm 
len  Frankfurt,  travelled  about  Germany  and  Franoe,  and 
at  length  settied  at  Eeichenau  in  the  Graubnndten,  where, 
in  conj  auction  with  Tsohamor,  he  established  a  boarding- 
sohool  for  boys,  which  was  so  well  oondaoted  that  the 
canton  presented  him  with  its  freedom  as  a  burgher,  and 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  by  writing  his  '  Gescluchte  des 
Freistaats  der  drei  Btinde  in  Ehaeten '  (History  of  the  Free 
State  of  the  Three  Leagues  in  Eh»tia),  which  was  published 
in  1790.  This  is  an  account  of  the  early  associations  of  the 
canton  for  the  establishment  of  its  liberties,  and  was  the 
precursor  of  several  other  works  on  tbe  history  of  Switzer- 
land. In  that  year  however  the  Canton  of  Graubnndten 
declined  to  join  the  Helvetic  republic  established  under 
French  influence ;  Zschokke  was  in  favour  of  the  union  ; 
he  became  unpopular,  and  his  sidiool  was  the  sacrifice. 
Austrian  troops  entered  the  canton,  and  Zsdiofcke  with- 
drew to  Aarauj  where  the  central  government  of  the 
Helvetic  repubho  was  then  fixed.  His  reputation,  his 
talents,  and  nis  political  opinions,  proouj%d  him  employm^it 
under  the  government.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  a  folly 
empowered  government  commissioner  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Unterwalden,  then  suffering  from  the  devastations  of  a 
foreign  enemy  and  the  efiTeots  of  party  violence,  where  he 
acted  as  a  true  benefactor  and  a  restorer  of  peace.  A 
memorial  of  this  remarkable  period  is  given  in  his  '  His- 
torisohen  Denkwilrdif  keiten  der  Schweitzerisohe  Staatsum- 
walzung'  (Historical  Memoirs  of  tbe  Swiss  Eevolation). 
His  commission  was  subsequently  extended  over  the  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Sohwytz,  and  Zng,  and  his  appeals  for  the 
help  of  tiie  miserable  sufferers  remain  in  proof  of  bis 
powers  of  eloquence.  Daring  this  time  he  wrote  his 
<  Geeohiohte  vom  K&mpfe  und  Unteraange  der  Schweitzer- 
isohe Berg-  nnd  Wald-oantone'  (^twy  of  the  Gonfliets 
and  Fall  of  the  Swiss  Mountain  and  iWst  Cantons],  an 
exoeUent  sketch,  published  in  1801.   In  1801  the  oe^trd 

E)vemment  of  Bern  nominated  him  to  the  bailiwicks  of 
ugano  and  Bellinzona,  where  he  executed  bis  duties  with 
the  best  results.  On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  loud  in  his 
complaints  against  tbe  French  ambassador  Bembard,  and 
the  General  Dnmas,  on  account  of  their  oppressive  eondnot 
and  arbitrary  proceedings ;  for  Zschokke  had  opposed  the 
desires  of  the  Graubandten  for  independence  rather  from  a 
conviction  of  their  hopelessness  than  &om  any  unpatriotic 
love  of  French  domination,  and  he  stated  "  that  the  Helvetic 
executive  directory  enjoyed  no  infiaenoe  or  consideration ; 
it  was  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  people  it  was  appointed 
to  govern ;  "  bat  it  was  not  cruel,  and  it  avoided  anarohy, 
BO  that  he  was  contented  to  act  under  it.  His  remonstrances 
had  produced  no  imme^tie  |ffe^tS|3^c^,^^^^ii^created 
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ffovemor  of  Bawl,  when  a  eommotion  had  arisen  against 
the  land-tax  and  tithes ;  ho  there  threv  himself  into  the 
midst  td  an  armed  ossemblBge  of  the  people,  and  indaoed 
them  to  follow  his  advice  and  onbmit.  When  the  central 
^yemment  at  Bern,  with  the  Landmann  Alojs  Beding  at 
its  head,  prepared  in  1801  to  restore  the  mptnTed  federuism 
of  the  union,  Zsohokke  resigned  his  ofBoe,  as  he  doubted 
whether  the  attempt  oonld  be  suocessfiil  then,  and  he* 
retired  to  Biberstein  in  Aaj^n,  to  devote  himself  to  his 
&Tonrite  studies.  Huoh  oinl  oonteution  arose,  and  a  eivil 
war  seemed  inevitable,  when  in  October  1602,  Bonaparte 
offered  Mi  mediation,  and  bv  it  the  federal  union  of 
Switieriand  was  estauiahed  in  1803.  The  modifteation 
brought  Zsohokke  again  into  political  aetivity.  He  was 
prMented  with  the  citizenship  of  Aargan,  and  nominated 
oy  the  government  is  1804  a  member  of  the  oonnoil  of 
mines  and  forests.  In  the  same  year  he  oommenoed  his 
popular  '  Sohweizerboten '  (Swiss  Messenger),  and  in  1807 
ftia  '  Hisoellen  fUr  die  neneste  Weltkunde '  (Miscellany  of 
the  most  recent  Events),  which  was  continued  without 
interruption  till  1613  ;  it  displayed  a  happy  choice  of 
anbieots,  a  richness  of  contents,  a  oonsoientious  liberalism, 
ana  in  general  a  strong  and  correct  judgment,  lu  1814, 
when  the  Swiss  after  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  again 
wished  to  reconstrnot  their  oonsfitution,  Zschokke  exerted 
himself  to  maintain  peace  in  Aargau,  while  he  strenuously 
defended  its  iudepeudenoe  against  the  claims  of  Bern.  In 
1629,  in  consequence  of  some  imputations  against  him  as 
editor  of  the  *  Sohweizerboten/  he  resiKned  nis  cAoes  of 
ehnroh  and  forest  inspector,  hut  retaineftiuwe  of  member 
of  the  eounoiL  of  the  school  direotorjN  and  president  of  the 
directory  of  the  school  of  education  for  artisans.  In  1830 
he  was  re- chosen  a  member  of  the  church  council,  and  he 
eontinned  to  exert  himself  actively  and  effectively  in  the 
fffomotion  of  education  and  all  social  reforms,  though  his 
time  was  now  chiefly  given  to  literary  composition,  w'ith 
these  daties  and  his  literary  works,  which  became  extremely 
numerous,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Biberstein,  on  June  27,  1848.  His 
published  works  are  of  very  varied  character.  We  have 
noticed  some  of  his  historical  and  political  productions,  but 
in  this  class  the  most  valuable  ore  his  '  G^chiohte  des 
Baierisohen  Yol^s  und  seiner  Fursten '  (History  of  the 
Bavarian  People  and  their  Princes],  181S-18 ;  and  *  Bes 
Sohweizerlandes  Gesohudite  fiit  das  mdiweiaervoUc  *  (History 


of  Switzerland  for  the  Swiss  People),  1822 ;  yUa^  are 
highly  esteemed,  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  axe 
distinguished  by  a  lucidity  of  arrangement,  dearnea^  ttf 
perception,  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  mavth  tnd 
strength  of  expression.    His  novels  and  tales  exceed  all 
other  olasses  in  number.  'Among  the  best  are  his  *  Adven- 
tures of  a  New  Year's  Night,'  which  was  translated  in 
'  Blackwood's  Hafazine,'  *  Jonathan  Frock,'  a  serio-comic 
novel,  <  The  Dead  Quest,'  and  '  The  Goldmaker's  Village.* 
His  merits  are  a  oorreot  delineatimi  o£  the  nicer  eludes  of 
character,  a  natorail^  simple  paUtoa^  a  h^^  expontion  of 
aome  of  the  weak  pomti  m  onr  sooial  institntiau,  a  eon- 
sideraUe  amount  of  hnnunir,  and  a  constant  naintoumoe 
of  good  principles  and  feeling   Some  of  these  noyals,  like 
the  *  Cottagers  of  Olenbumie,*  aim  at  effecting  tiie  removal 
of  social  evils,  national  prejudices,  or  injurious  eustoma, 
such  as  '  Die  Branntweinpest '  (The  Brandy  Pest) ;  he  is 
frequently  tedious,  and  his  plots  are  improDable,  and  the 
least  happy  of  his  attempts  are  of  the  historical  oUbs.  His 
poetry  seldom  rises  beyond  mediocrity,  nor  are  his  dramatic 
attempts  of  a  high  character.   He  had  much  knowledge  of 
a  kind  fitting  him  for  his  office  of  inspector  of  forests,  and 
was  acquainted  with  geology,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  country  in  which  he  resided,  as  is  shown  in  his 
'OebirgsfOrster"  and  'Die  Al|>enw&lder.'     By  iai  the 
most  popular  of  his  works  was  his  '  Stunden  der  Andacht  * 
(Hours  of  Devotion),  which  was  first  published  as  a  Sunday 
periodical,  and  which  has  gone  tfaitm^h  iarty  editions. 
It  is  <me  of  the  moat  oomidete  expoaUiou  of  modern 
rationalism,  bat  its  want  of  orthodoxy  was  held  to  be  eow- 
pensated  by  its  fervid  eloqnenoa,  and  its  lealona  inenlfiataon 
of  evcfy  {vaetioal  duty  in  all  ranlcs.   This  woA  was  not 
known  to  be  his  till  the  appearance  of  his  '  Selbstehau,'  a 
sort  of  autobiography  of  a  somewhat  singular  character, 
whioh  has  been  translated  into  English.   He  published  a 
oolleoted  edition  of  bis  historical  writings,  in  1630,  in  16 
volumes,  and  a  selection  of  his  novels  and  poems  in  10 
volumes,  in  1847 ;  bat  an  edition  of  hia  oolleoted  w^ks,  in 
162S,  oDcnpied  40  volumes.   Many  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  French ;  and  in  English  we  have  his  *  Gol- 
denthal,*  a  tale ;  '  Der  Goldmachersdorf ; '  *  LoWa  Strata- 
gem,' and  other  tales ;  '  The  History  of  Switzerland ; '  a 
Tolnme  of  select  essajrs ;  and  the  '  Stunden  der  Andacht ; ' 
under  the  title  of  *  Hours  of  Meditation  and  BafleotioD.* 
ZURLITE.   [UmzxAiooT,  S.  1.] 


THE  END. 
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